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—3.  JFortiJicaiiono  and  Walia  i — 4.  State  of  the  City  before  the  fatal  War  of  the  Jews  "with  the  Ronumtf^-h*  Remarkable 
BuiUiinge  / — 6.  J^Totice  of  the  eucceooive  Capture*  of  the  City  $ — t.  Sketch  of  it$  Preeeni  Statez-^IX.  Later  Divieiono  of 
Palemtine : — 1.  Under  the  Romane  i-^^.  In  the  Time  of  the  Crueadeo  f-^.  Modem  JHvieione  under  the  Turkiek 
Oovcmment. 


I.  This  country  has  in  different  ages  been  called  by  various 
Namcs,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants, 
OT  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attached  to  it.  Thus, 
in  Ruth  i.  1.  and  Jer.  iv.  20.  it  is  termed  generally  the  land: 
and  hence,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  word 
Til,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  earthy  is  by  the  context  in 
many  places  determined  to  mean  the  promised  land  of  Israel ; 
as  in  Josh.  ii.  3.  They  be  wmt  to  March  out  all  the  country 

fSept.  *nf  yiir^ ;  Matt  t.  5.  7%e  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth 
yw,  the  land) ;  and  in  Luke  iv.  25.  where  a  great  famine  is 
said  to  have  prevaSled  throughout  all  the  land  (vn  vwta  yn 
M»r\  In  like  manner,  wuu/jam^  which  primarily  means  the  in- 
habited world,  and  is  ofien  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection 
of  the  discourse  restrained  to  a  particular  country,  as  in  Isa. 
xiii.  5.  (Sept.) ;  and  to  the  land  of  Judaea,  as  in  Luke  ii.  I. 
xxi.  26.  Acts  xi.  28.  and  James  t.  17.  But  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  and  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred 
volume  more  particularly  called, 

1.  The  Land  or  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  youngest  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  after  the 
confusion  of  mbel,  and  divided  the  country  among  his  eleven 
children,  each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a  numerous 
tribe,  that  ultimately  betrame  a  distinct  nation.  (Gen.  x.  15. 
et  ^q*) 

2.  The  Land  of  Israel,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of 
Jacob,  having  settied  themselves  there.  This  name  is  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  Matt.  ii.  20, 21.) ;  and 
in  its  larger  acceptation  comprehended  all  that  tract  of  ^und 
on  each  side  the  river  Jordan,  which  God  gave  for  an  inherit- 
ance to  the  children  of  Israel.  Within  &is  extent  lay  all 
the  provinces  or  countries  visited  by  Jesus  Christ,  except 
Egypt,  and^  consequently,  almost  all  the  places  mentioned  or 
lefeircd  to  in  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  The  LiND  OF  Jehovah,  or,  the  Lord's  Land  (Hos.  ix. 

3.);  that  is,  the  land  which  the  Lord  eware to  dbra- 

ham^  to  Itaae,  and  to  Jacobs  to  give  them  (Deut.  xxx.  20.);  and 
whiuh  he  did  accordingly  give  to  the  Israelites,  their  descend- 
ants, still  reserving  the  ownership  of  it  unto  himself.   (See 

*  As  thitpOTtlon  of  the  present  work  is  dealgned  to  exhibit  only  an  otif- 
Kne  of  the  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  not  a  complete  system  of  Bib- 


Lev.  XXV.  23.)'  With  reference  to  this  circumstance,  we 
meet  with  the  appellation  of  the  land  of  God,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament 

4.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9.),  from  the  promise 
made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  pos- 
sess it  (Gen.  xii.  7.  and  xiii.  15.);  who  being  termed  Hebrews, 
this  region  was  thence  called  the  Land  of  the  Hebrtwe,*  (Gen. 
xl.  150 

5.  The  Holt  Land;  which  appellation  is  to  this  day  cod« 
ferred  on  it  by  all  Christians,  because  it  was  chosen  by  God 
to  be  the  immediate  seat  of  his  worship,  and  was  consecrated 
by  the  presence,  actions,  miracles,  discourses,  and  sufferings 
01  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  because  it  was  the  resi^ 
dence  of  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles.  This 
name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  until  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  when  wa 
find  the  prophet  Zechariah  applyug  it  to  his  countiy.  (ii.  12.) 
After  this  period  it  seems  to  nave  become  a  common  appella^ 
tion :  we  meet  with  it  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom 
(xii.  3.),  and  also  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  (i.  7.) 
The  whole  world  was  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  two 
general  parts,  the  land  of  Israel^  and  the  land  out  of  lerael^ 
tiiat  is,  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  or  the  Gentiles :  to  this  distinction  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  in  Matt.  vi.  32.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  to- 
gether witii  its  inhabitants  TJudtea  excepted),  was  accounted 
as  profane,  polluted  and  uneUan  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  lii.  1.  with 
Joel  iii.  17.  Amos  vii.  17.  and  Acts  x.  14.) ;  but  though  tiio 
whole  land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  holv,  as  being  the  placa 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
people,  whence  ^ey  are  collectively  styled  aainis,  and  a  holy 
nation  or  people  in  Exod.  xix.  6.  Deut  vii.  6.  xiv.  2.  xxvi.  19. 
xxxiii.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9. 1.  5.  7.  and  Ixxix. 
2. ;  yet  Ihe  Jews  imagined  particular  parts  to  be  vested  with 
more  than  ordinary  sanctity  according  to  their  respective  situ- 
ations. Thus  the  parts  situated  beyond  Jordan  were  con- 
sidered to  be  less  holy  than  those  on  this  side :  walled  towns 
were  supposed  to  be  more  clean  and  holy  than  other  places 
because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  them,  and  the  dead 
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•  Dr.  Pocock,  on  Hos.  iz.  3. 

•  This  appellation  (the  Land  of  the  Hebrews)  is  recognised  by  Paasa 
Oib.  Tl.  c.  21.  in  fine).    By  heathen  writers  the  Holy  Land  is  vario 
termed,  Syrian  Palestine,  9yri%  and  Phoenicia;  but  as  these  r  -  "-" 
are  not  applied  teneraUy  In  theticrlpdins  to  that  eomtfy,  any 
tice  of  them  is  aesignetfly  one  tted. 
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weie  not  allowed  to  be  burled  there.  Even  the  rery  dust  of 
the  land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  peer  liar  de- 
gree of  sanctity,  that  when  the  Jews  retumea  from  any 
heathen  country,  they  stopped  at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the 
dust  of  it  from  their  shoes,  lest  the  sacred  inheritance  should 
be  polluted  with  it :  nor  would  they  suffer  even  herbs  to  be 
brought  to  them  from  the  ground  oftheir  Gentile  neighbours, 
lest  they  should  brinjg  any  of  Uie  mould  with  them,  and  thus 
defile  their  pure  land.  To  this  notion  our  Lord  unquestion- 
ably alluded  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  snake  off 
the  dust  of  their  feet  (Matt.  x.  14.)  on  returning  from  any 
house  or  city  that  would  neither  receiye  nor  hear  them; 
thereby  intimating  to  them,  that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected 
the  Gospel  they  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  people 
of  God,  but  were  on  a  level  with  heathens  and  idolaters.^ 

6.  The  Land  op  Judah.  Under  this  appellation  was  at 
first  comprised  only  that  part  of  the  region  which  was  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  though  the  whole  land  of  Is- 
rael appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thus  called  in  subse- 
quent times,  when  that  tribe  excelled  all  the  others  in  dignity. 
After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who 
formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
^tion  of  the  land  of  Judah  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  1.)  or  qf  Judea; 
which  last  name  the  whole  country  retained  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  temple,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans. 

7.  The  appellation  of  Palestine,  by  which  the  whole  land 
appears  to  nave  beei\called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv. 
14.),  is  derived  from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  mi- 
grated from  Egypt,  and  having  expelled  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, settled  on  the  borders  of  tne  Mediterranean ;  where 
they  became  so  considerable  as  to  give  their  name  to  the 
whole  country,  though  they,  in  fact,  possessed  only  a  small 

gsrt  of  it.  Herodotus^  called  the  whole  tract  of  country  from 
yria  to  Egypt,  by  the  name  of  Palestine ;  and  Philo,  in  his 
book  conceming^Abraham,  expressly  says,  that  the  region  in- 
habited by  the  Canaanites  was,  by  the  ayrians,  termed  Pa- 
lestine. The  same  region  is  also  called  the  Syrian  Palestine 
{Syria  PaJxsiina)  by  Tacitus'  and  other  ancient  geogra- 
phers.^ 

II.  The  ancient  geographers  placed  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
centre  of  the  then  Known  world.  Its  extent  lias  been  va- 
Tioiisly  estimated ;  some  geographers  making  it  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  east 
to  west  in  its  broadest  parts  (or  towards  the  south),  and 
about  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  where  narrowest,  towards  the 
north.  From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  maps,  however,  it 
appeara  to  have  extended  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  to  have  been  about  eighty  miles  in  breadth  about  the 
middle,  and  ten  or  fifteen  more  or  less,  where  it  widens  or 
contracts. 

By  the  Abrahamic  covenant  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18.  the 
original  grant  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Israelites,  was 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphraiea,  The  bounr 
dories  of  it  are  thus  accurately  described  by  Moses  (Num. 
xxxiv.  1 — 16.),  before  the  Israelites  entered  into  it:  **  When 
ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan  {this  is  the  land  thai  shall  fall 
unto  you  for  an  inhentanee,  even  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  the 
coasts  thereof),  your  south  quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilder^ 
ness  of  Zin,  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom,^'*  or  Idumiea.  This 
was  its  general  description.  The  boundary  itself  is  next 
traced  :  ^'  And  your  south  border  shall  be  the  utmost  coast  of  the 
Salt  Sea  eastward  i^^  or,  as  explained  by  Joshua's  description 
afterwards  (xv.  3---4.\  ^^  the  south  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
began  from  the  bay  of  the  Sail  Sea  thai  looketh  southward;''^ 
or,  by  combining  both,  from  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Salt 
Sea,  or  Asphaltite  Lake.  "  From  thence,  your  border  shall  turn 
southwards  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim^^  or  the  mountains  of 
Accaba  Tsignifying  *^  ascent*'  in  Arabic),  which  run  towards 
the  heaa  m  the  Alanitic,  or  Eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea; 
passing  (we  may  presume)  through  uie  sea-ports  of  Elath 
and  Eziongeber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  belonged  to  Solomon 

*  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ileb.  in  Matt  x.  14. ;  Reland,  Antiquitates  Hebraicsc,  pp. 
1.  17.  BeauBobre's  Introdi]ction  to  the  New  Testament.  (Bp.  Watson's  col- 
lection of  Theol»Kical  Tracts,  rol.  iii.  p.  141*)  This  distinction  of  holy  and 
unholy  places  and  persona  throws  considerable  light  on  1  Cor.  i.  2R.  where 
the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  Mtys,  that  God  hath  chosen  bate  thing*  of  the  world,  ami  thingt  that 
art  dupised,  yea,  and  thinrt  tehich  are  not  (that  is,  the  Gentiles),  to 
bring  to  nought  (Gr.  to  abolish)  thing*  that  are ;  in  other  word«,  to  become 
flod'8  charch  and  people,  and  so  to  cause  the  Jewish  church  and  economy 
10  cease,    flee  Whitby  in  loc. 

•  Hist  lib.  viii.  e.  89.  •  AnnaL  Ub.  ii.  c.  42. 
«  Alber,  Hermencutiea  Vet.  Teat  torn.  i.  p.  6a 


(1  Kings  ix.  26.),  though  they  are  not  noticed  In  this  placo. 
"  Thence  it  shall  pass  on  to  [the  wilderness  of]  Zm,"  on  the 
east  side  of  Mount  Hor,  including  that  whole  mountainoiM 
region  within  the  boundary ;  "  and  the  ^ing  forth  thereof 
shall  be  to  Kadesh  Bamea  southwards  /  and  it  snail  go  on  to 
Hazar  Addar,^  and  pass  on  to  Azmon,^^  "  And  the  border  shall 
fetch  a  compass,"  or  form  an  angle,  *'  from  Azmon,"  or  turn 
westwards  "  towards  the  river  of  Egypt,"  or  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  NUe ;  ^*  and  its  outgoings  snail  be  at  the  sea,"  the 
Mediterranean.^ 

"  And  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  have  the  Great 
Sea  for  a  border.  This  shall  be  your  west  border,''^  The  Great 
Sea  is  the  Mediterranean,  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas 
or  lakes,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias* 
or  Galilee. 

And  this  shaU  be  your  north  border  :  from  the  Great  Sea 
you  shall  point  out  nor  ha^hor,  (not  "  Mount  Hor,"  as  ren- 
dered in  our  English  Bible,  confounding  it  with  that  on  the 
southern  border,  but)  "  the  mountain  of  the  mountain,^'*'*  or 
'^  the  double  mountain^^  or  Mount  Lebanon,  which  formed 
the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  dividing  it  from  Syria ; 
consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  called  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  and  running  eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sidon  to  that  of  Damascus. 

**  From  Hor  ha-hor  ye  shall  point  your  border  to  the  entrance 
of  Hamath^'^J  which  Joshua,  speaking  of  the  yet  unconquered 
land,  describes,  '*  AH  Lebanon,  towards  the  sun-rising,  from 
(the  valley  of )  Baal  Gad,  under  Mount  Herman,  unto  the  en- 
trance of  Hamath,**  (Josh.  xiii.  5.)  This  demonstrates,  thai 
Hor  ha-hor  corresponded  to  all  Lebanon,  including  Mount 
Hermon,  as  judiciously  remarked  by  Wells,^  who  observes, 
that  it  is  not  decided  wnich  of  the  two  ridges,  the  northern  or 
the  southern,  was  properly  Libanus ;  the  natives  at  present 
call  the  southern  so,  but  the  Septuagint  and  Ptolemy  called 
it  Antilibanus*— >*  From  Hamatk  it  shall  go  on  to  Zeaad,  and 
from  thenee  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Ho' 
zar  Enan^^  (near  Damascus,  Ezek.  xlviii.  1).  This  shall  be 
your  north  border. 

**  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border  fro''*  Hazar 
Enan  to  Shephan,  and  the  coast  shaU  go  dawn  to  tliblah  on  the 
east  side  of  Ain  (**  the  fountain"  or  springs  of  the  river 
Jordan),  myi  the  border  shall  descend^  andshau  reach  unto  the 
feast]  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth.  And  the  border  shall  go 
aownto  Jordan  on  the  east  side,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at 
the  Salt  iSea."  There  it  met  the  southern  border,  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  that  sea,  or  the  Asphaltite  Lake. 

*^  This  shall  be  your  land  with  the  coasts  thereof  round 
about"  in  circuit.' 

Such  was  the  admirable  geographical  chart  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  dictated  to  Moses  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  de- 
scribed with  all  the.  accuracy  of  an  eyeAvitness.  Of  this 
region,  however,  the  Israelites  were  not  put  into  immediate 
possession.  In  his  first  expedition,  Joshua  subdued  all  the 
southern  department  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  in  his  second 
the  northern,  having  spent  five  years  in  both  (Josh.  xi.  18.): 
what  Joshua  left  unfinished  of^the  conquest  of  the  whoiey 
was  afterwards  completed  by  David  and  Solomon.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3—14.  2  Chron.  ix.  26.)  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was 
realized  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  full  extent.  And  Solo- 
man  reigned  over  aU  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates) 
unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines^  cmd  the  border  of  Egypt  .•— 
for  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river 
(Euphrates)  from  Tipsah  (or  Thapsacus  situated  thereon; 
even  to  Azzah(pT  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  villages),  '^  unto 
the  river"  of  Egypt,  southward,  **  and  the  Great  Sea,"  west' 
ward  (Josh.  xv.  47.),  tven  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the 
river  (Euphrates).     1  Kings  iv.  21.  24.^° 

But  the  Israelites  did  not  always  retain  possession  of  this 
tract,  as  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  pages.  It  lies  far  within 
the  temperate  zone,  and  between  31  and  33  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
or  Great  Sea,  as  it  is  often  called  in  the  Scriptures ;  on  the 
east  by  Arabia;  on  the  south  by  the  river  of  Egypt  (or  the 
river  Nile,  whose  eastern  branch  was  reckoned  me  boundary 

>  Joshna  (xv.  3.)  interposes  two  additional  stations,  Hezron  and  Karicaa, 
before  and  after  Addar,  or  Hazar  Addar,  wliich  are  not  notieed  by  Bfoses. 

•  This  termination  of  the  aouthem  border  westwurda,  is  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  accounts  of  Herociolua  and  Pliny  :  the  former  represents 
Mount  Casius  lying  between  Pelusium  and  the  Slrbonic  lalce,  as  the  boun* 
dary  between  Efrypt  and  Palestine  Syria  (iii.  6.);  the  latter  rackcnedttaft 
Sirbonic  lake  itself  as  the  boundary.    (Nat.  Hist.  v.  13.) 

1  The  Septuagint  Version  has  judiciously  rendered  it,  r»^»  t«  Ifu  t« 
if^t,  "  the  oiouniain  beside  the  mountain." 

•  Sacred  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

•  Dr.  Hale's  Analrsis  of  Chronology,  toL  t.  pp.  4U-416w 
<•  Ibid.  pp.  416, 417. 
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of  Egypt,  towards  the  great  Desert  of  Shur,  which  lies 
between  Egypt  and  Pidestine,)*  and  by  the  desert  of  Sin,  or 
Beeraheba,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
river  Amon  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  mountains 
termed  Antilibanus,  near  which  stood  the  city  of  Dan :  hence 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  we  frequently  meet  with  the  ex- 

firession,  frwn  Ban  toneenhtba^  m  order  to  denote  the  whole 
exigth  of  the  land  of  Israel.' 

nl.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Israelites,  was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah;  who 
diviaed  tiie  country  among  his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whom 
was  the  head  of  a  numerous  clan  or  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15 — 19.) 
Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  and  founded 
numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the  days  of  Abraham, 
this  region  was  occupied  by  ten  nations ;  the  Kenites,  the 
Kcnizzites,  and  the  Kadmomtes,  to  the  east  of  Jordan ;  and 
westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Rephauns,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites.  (Gen.  xv.  18 — 
21.)  These  latter  in  the  days  of  Moses  were  called  the 
Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amontes,  Canaanites,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites  (Deut.  vii.  1.  Josh.  iii.  10.  xxiv.  11.) ; 
the  Hivites  being  substituted  for  the  Rephaims.  These  seven 
nations  were  ^us  distributed :-~ 

The  Hittites  or  sons  of  Heth,  the  Perizzites,  the  Jebusites, 
and  the  JSmorites,  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  or  hill  country  of 
Judaea,  southward;  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  midland 
by  the  aea,  westward,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan  eastward ; 
and  the  Ctirgashites,  or  Gergesenes,  along  the  eastem  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  Hivites  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  or  Gilead,  northward, 
f  Compsire  Num.  xiii.  29.  Josh.  xi.  3.  Judges  iii.  3.  and 
Matt.  viii.  28.)  Of  all  these  nations  the  Amorites  became 
the  most  powerful,  so  as  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond 
the  river  Jordan  over  the  Kadmonites;  whence  they  are 
sometimes  put  for  the  whole  seven  nations,  as  in  Gren.  zv.  16. 
Josh.  xxiv.  15.  and  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

These  nations  were  the  people  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
were  commanded  to  extenmnate.  Within  the  period  of 
seven  years  Moses  conquered  two  powerful  kingdoms  on  the 
east,  and  Joshua  thirty-one  smaller  kingdoms  on  the  west 
of  Jordan,  and  gave  tneir  land  to  the  Israelites ;  though  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  permitted  by 
Jehovah  to  remain  tiiere,  to  prove  their  conquerors,  whether 
they  would  hearken  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  and  the 
nations  thus  spared  were  afterwards  suffered  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  with  great  severity.  (Num.  xxi.  21—^5.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiv.  Deut  ii.  26 — 37.  iii.  1 — ^20.  Josh.  vi.  21.  Judges 
i.  4.)  Nor  were  they  finally  subdued  until  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  who  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of 
slaves :  the  latter  employed  153,600  of  them  in  the  most 
servile  parts  of  his  work,  m  building  his  temple,  palace,  &c. 
(2  Sam.  V.  6—8.  1  Chron.  xi.  1—8.  1  Kings  ix.  20. 
2  Chron.  ii.  17, 18.  and  viii.  1,  8.) 

Besides  these  devoted  nations  there  were  others,  either 
settied  in  the  land  at  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its 
immediate  environs,  with  whom  the  latter  had  to  maintain 
many  severe  conflicts :  they  were  six  in  number. 

1.  The  Phiustines  were  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the 
second  son  of  Ham ;  who,  migrating  from  Caphtor  or  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Egypt,  very  early  setUed*in  a  small 
strip  of  territory  along  uie  sea-snore,  in  the  south-west  of 
Canaan,  having  expelled  the  Avites,  who  had  before  pos- 
sessed it.  (Deut.  u.  23.  Amos  ix.  7.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  The 
district  occupied  by  the  Philistines  was  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
distinguished  into  five  lordships,  denominated,  from  the 
chief  towns,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron. 
They  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  perhaps  whom  the 
chilaren  of  Israel  had  to  encounter :  and  of  the  inveteracy 
of  their  enmity  against  the  latter,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Thourii  they  were  subdued 
by  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  oy  some  succeeding 
monarchs,  yet  they  afterwards  became  so  considerable,  that 
from  them  the  Holy  Land  was  called  hy  the  Greeks 
Palestine,  which  appellation  it  retains  to  this  day.  The 
country  was  finally  subdued  about  the  year  of  the  world 

>  It  Is  a  point,  much  In  dispute  among  writers  on  the  feography  of  the 
Bible,  whether  the  "  river  oi  Egrpt"  means  the  Nile,  or  the  Sichor  men* 
lioned  In  Josh.  zlil.  3.  and  Jet.  Ii.  18.  Dr.  Hales,  however,  has  shown  at 
length  that  the  Nile  is  the  river  intended ;  and  upon  his  antnority  we  have 
considered  "  thu  riverof  Ecypt,"  and  the  Nile,  as  the  same  river.  Bee  his 
Anahrsis  of  Chionolo^,  vol  Lpp.  413, 414. 

*  For  a  ftdl  Investifstioo  or  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land,  •€« 
IDobaieUi^i  Commenttftoi  oo  the  Law  of  Moaas,  toL  i.  pp.  66-07. 


3841  fs.  c.  159)  by  the  illustrious  general  Judas  Maccabaeus : 
and  about  sixUr-fnre  years  afterwards  Jannaeus  burnt  their 
city  Gaza,  ana  incorporated  tiie  renmant  of  the  Philistines 
with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their  country. 

2.  The  MiDiANiTES  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the 
fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  In  the 
Scriptures  two  different  places  are  assigned  as  the  territory 
of  tile  Midianites :  the  one  almost  the  north-east  point  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a 
prince  or  priest  These  western  or  southern  Midianites  were 
also  called  Cushites,  because  they  occupied  the  country  that 
originally  belonged  to  Cush.  They  retained  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  among  £e 
eastem  or  northern  Midiamtes  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xxv.  2—6.  xxxvii.  28.  Exod.  ii.  iii.  xviii.) 
These  northern  Midianites  were  either  subject  to  or  allied 
with  tiie  Moabites ;  and  their  women  were  particularly  in- 
strumental in  seducing  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  and  other 
crimes ;  which  wickedness  was  punished  by  Jehovah  with 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  tlieir  nation  (wum.  xxii.  4— 
7.  xxv.  xxxi.  Josh.  xiii.  21.);  although  they  afterwards  re 
covered  so  much  of  their  former  strength  as  to  render  the  Is- 
raelites their  tributaries,  ai^  for  seven  years  greatly  oppressed 
them.  From  this  bondage,  Gideon  delivered  his  countrymen 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  and  almost  annihilated  the  Midian- 
ites, whose  surviving  remnants  are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
corporated vrith  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites. 

o,  4.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  wertf  the  descendants 
of  the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot.  (Gen.  xix.  30—38.)  The 
Moabites  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  tract  whence 
they  had  expelled  the  Emims,  a  gigantic  aboriginal  race.-* 
The  Ammonites  had  their  residence  north-east  of  tlie  Moab- 
ites, which  territory  they  had  wrested  from  the  Zamzummim, 
another  gigantic  tribe.  The  country  occupied  by  these  two 
tribes  was  exceedingly  pleasant  ana  fertile ;  they  were  vio- 
lently hostile  to  the  Israelites,  whom  they  at  different  times 
terribly  oppressed.  They  were  con(^tterea  by  David,  and  for 
about  150  yeans  continued  in  subjection  to  Uie  Israelites.  On 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  they  fell  to  ^e  share  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  and  after  severe!  attempts  to  re^in  ^eir  liberty  under 
succeeding  kings  of  Israel  (some  of  whom  severely  chas- 
tised them,  and  imposed  heavy  tributes  upon  them),  they  are 
supposed  to  have  effected  their  complete  liberation  during  the 
unhappy  reign  of  Ahaz. 

5.  Tne  Amalekites  were  descended  from  Amalek  the  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  were  very  formidablo 
enemies  to  the  Israelites.  They  were  settled  on  the  south 
coast  westward  of  Jordan,  and  first  opposed  the  Israelites 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  but  were  defeated  and 
doomed  to  destruction  (Exod.  xvii.  8 — 16.  Deut.  xxv.  17 — 
19.);  which  was  commenced  by  Saul,  and  finished  by  David. 

6.  The  Edomites  were  ^e  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom : 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  southward  of  Ju- 
dssa  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Horites,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  finally  blended  with 
their  conquerors.  It  was  a  mountainous  tract,  including  the 
mountains  of  Seir  and  Hor,  and  the  provinces  of  Dedan. 
Teman,  &c.  They  were  governed  by  dukes  or  princes,  and 
afterwards  by  their  own  kings.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31.)  Inveterate 
foes  to  Israel,  they  continued  independent  until  the  time  of 
David,  by  whom  they  were  subdued  and  rendered  tributary, 
in  completion  of  Isaac^s  prophecy,  that  Jacob  should  rule 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxvii.  29.)  Tlie  Edomites  bore  their  subjection 
with  ffreat  impatience ;  and  at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign, 
Hadad  the  Edomite,  who  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  dunng 
his  childhood,  returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  acknowledged  king.  (1  Kings  xi.  21, 
22.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  reigned  only  in  the 
eastem  part  of  Edom ;  for  that  part,  which  lay  directly  to 
the  south  of  Judaea,  continued  suDject  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
until  the  rei^n  of  Jehoram,  against  whom  the  Edomites  re 
belled.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  8 — 10.)  They  were  also  discomfited 
by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  who  sfew  one  thousand  men, 
and  cast  ten  thousand  more  from  a  precipice.   But  their  con- 

Juests  were  not  permanent  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
erusalem,  the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  encouraged  him  to 
raze  the  very  foundations  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xxv.  12 — 14. 
XXXV.  3 — 5.  Obad.  10 — 16.  Psal.  cxxxvi.  7.  Lam.  iv.21.). 
but  Iheir  cruelty  did  not  continue  louff  unpunished.  Five 
years  a^r  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  hum- 
bled all  the  states  around  Judaea,  and  particularly  the  territory 
of  the  Edomites.i 

•  Bee  an  hitereftlog  and  acctirateW  compiled  hiatoi7  of  the  Edcmltee  in 
the  Blblioil  Repository,  toL  111.  pp.  25&-266.  Andoreri  MaaaaAhasetti^  1883. 
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IV.  On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
Joshua  dividid  it  urro  twelte  parts,  which  the  twelve 
tribes  drew  by  lot,  according  to  their  families :  so  that,  in 
this  division,  every  tribe  and  every  family  received  their  lot 
and  share  by  themselves,  distinct  from  all  the  other  tribes. 
Thus,  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  province,  in  which  all 
the  freeholders  were  not  only  Israeates,  but  of  the  same 
tribe,  or  descendants  from  the  same  patriarch :  and  the  seve- 
lal  families  were  placed  together  in  tne  same  neighbourhood, 
receiving  their  inheritance  m  the  same  part  or  subdivision  of 
the  tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  live  together  in  one 
and  the  same  county,  and  each  family  in  one  and  the  same 
hundred:  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  neighbourhood 
were  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the  same  family.  Nor 
was  it  permitted  that  an  estate  in  one  tribe  should  become 
the  properly  of  any  person  belonging  to  another  tribe. 

In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  balance, 
not  only  between  the  tribes,  but  between  the  heads  of  families 
and  the  families  of  the  same  tribes,  it  was  further  provided 
that  every  man's  possession  should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  ofthis  constitution  had  provided  for  a  release 
of  all  debts  and  servitudes  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1, 
2.  12.),  that  the  Hebrew  nation  might  not  moulder  away 
from  so  great  a  number  of  free  subjects,  and  be  lost  to  the 
public  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  It  was  moreover  provided, 
oy  the  law  of  jubilee,  which  was  every  fiftieth  year,  that  then 
•all  lands  should  be  restored,  and  the  estate  of  every  family, 
being  discharged4rom  all  incumbrances,  should  return  to  the 
family  again.  For  this  there  was  an  express  law.  (Lev.  zxv. 
10.)  le  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year^  and  prockum  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land^  unto  all  the  tnhabitanta  thereof:  it  shall 
be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  return  eoerj^  man  to  his  pof" 
session^  and  ye  snail  return  every  man  unto  his  family.  It  is 
further  enacted.  And  the  land  snail  not  be  sold  for  ever  (or,  as 
m  the  margin,  he  quite  cut  ojf,  or  alienated  from  the  family) ; 
for  the  lofS.  is  mine^fotye  are  strangers  and  sofoumers  toith  me. 

By  this  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  families,  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which 
thev  originally  belonged  at  the  first  division  of  the  land  by 
Joshua;  so  that  how  often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been 
sold  or  alienated  from  one  jubilee  to  another,  or  through  how 
many  hands  soever  it  had  passed,  yet  in  fifty  years  every 
estate  must  return  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons  who  were 
originally  possessed  of  it. 

It  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  de- 
sign of  this  government,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the 
land  among  Uie  whole  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the  poll ; 
it  made  provision  for  settiing  and  maintaining  a  numerous 
and  a  brave  militia  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  \Miich,  if 
their  force  was  rightly  directed  and  used,  would  be  a  suiSi- 
cient  defence  not  only  against  any  attempts  of  their  lees 
powerful  neighbours,  to  deprive  tiiem  of  tneir  liberty  or  re- 
ligion ;  but  considering  moreover  the  natural  security  of  their 
country,  into  which  no  inroads  could  be  made,  but  through 
very  difficult  passes,  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  them 
against  the  more  powerful  empires  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or 
Babylon. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  is  yet  further  observable, 
as  it  provided  against  all  ambitious  desiCTS  of  private  persons, 
or  persons  in  authority,  against  the  pubUc  liberty ;  for  no  per- 
son in  any  of  the  tribes,  or  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  na- 
tion, had  such  estates  and  possessions,  or  were  allowed  by 
the  constitution  to  procure  them,  that  could  give  any  hopes 
of  success  in  oppressing  their  bretlu:en  and  £llow-subjects. 
They  had  no  ricnea  to  bribe  indigent  persons  to  assist  them, 
nor  could  tiiere  at  any  time  be  any  considerable  number  of 
indigent  persons  to  be  corrupted.  They  could  have  no  power 
to  force  tneir  fellow-subjects  into  a  tame  submission  to  any  of 
their  ambitious  views.  The  power  in  the  hands  of  so  many 
freeholders  in  each  tribe,  was  so  unspeakably  superior  to  any 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  any  such  ambitious  designs  should 
succeed,  if  any  person  should  have  been  found  so  weaJk  as  to 
attempt  them.  Besides,  this  eoual  and  moderate  provision  for 
every  person  wisely  cut  off  tne  means  of  luxury,  with  the 
temptations  to  it  from  example.  It  almost  necessarily  induced 
the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be  both  industrious  and  frugal, 
and  yet  gave  to  every  one  such  a  property,  with  such  an  easy 
Btaie  of  liberty,  that  they  had  sufficient  reason  to  esteem  and 
Yalue  Ihem,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  and  maintain  them.* 

In  this  division  of  the  land  into  twelve  portions,  the  pos- 
terity of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the  two  sons  of  Joseph), 

»  Lowman  m.  the  CM  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  4&— 49. 


had  their  portions,  as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob 
having  adopted  them.  The  northern  parts  of  the  country 
were  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and 
Issachar ;  the  middle  parts  to  that  of  Ephraim  and  one  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  the  southern  parts  to  those  of  Ju- 
dah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon ;  and  the  country  beyona 
Jordan^  (which  was  first  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  before 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan),  was  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh. The  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed  fwhich  formed  in  effect  a 
thirteenth  tribe),  possessed  no  lanas.  By  divine  command 
there  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  who  were  appointed  ta 
minister  in  holy  things,  without  any  secular  incumorance,  the 
tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  estates  of  their  brethren.  Forty- 
eight  cities  were  appropriated  to  their  residence,  thence  called 
Levitical  cities :  tnese  were  dispersed  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs,  with  land  surround- 
ing them.  Of  these  cities  the  Kohathites  received  twenty- 
three,  the  Gershonites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve ; 
and  six  of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,'  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  Cities  or  Refuge,  whither  the  inadvertent  man- 
slayer  miffht  flee,  and  find  an  asylum  from  his  pursuers,  and 
be  secured  from  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  until  cleaied 
by  a  legal  process.  (Num.  xxxv.  6 — 15.  iJeut.  xix.  4 — tO, 
Josh.  XX.  7.  6.)'  The  way  to  these  cities  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  make  gooa,  so  that  the  man-slayer  might  fiefi 
thither  without  impediment,  and  with  all  imaginable  expedi- 
tion :  and  according  to  the  Rabbins,  tiiere  was  an  inscription 
set  up  at  every  cross  road — ^*  Asylum,  Asylum.''  It  has  oeen 
thought  that  tnere  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Luke  iii. 
4—^.,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  described  ax  the  voice  of  one 
aying  in  the  wilderness j  Prepare  ye  tltt  way  of  the  Lord^  make 
Ins  paths  straight.  He  was  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  and  in 
that  character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  men  fleeing  to 
him  as  their  asylum,  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  lay  within  the 
southern  tribes,  eight  belonging  to  Judah  and  four  to  Benja- 
min, and  only  one  to  Simeon,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Judah,  and  to  nave  remained 
under  the  control  of  tiie  latter  tribe.  This  was  wisely  and 
providentially  designed  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  schism 
between  the  southern  and  northern  tribes.  For,  by  this  ar- 
rangement all  the  sacerdotal  cities  (except  one)  lay  in  the 
faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  maintain  the  nation- 
al worship  in  them,  in  opposition  to  the  apostacy  of  the  other 
tribes.  Otherwise  the  kingdom  of  Judah  might  have  expe- 
rienced a  scarcity  of  priests,  or  have  been  burthened  with  the 
maintenance  of  linose  who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (3 
Chron.  xi.  13,  14.),  when  the  base  and  wicked  policy  of 
Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  officiate 
in  their  room. 

Of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  given  by  Mo- 
ses to  the  tribes  of  Keuben  and  Grad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Dent.  iii.  12 — 17.  Josh.  xiL  1 — 6.  xiii.),the  tribe 
of  Reuben  obtained  the  southern  part,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  south  firom  Midian  by  the  river  Amon ;  on  the  north, 
by  another  small  river ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Ainmonit4^  and 
Moabites ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Jordan.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Ashdod-Fizgah,  Bethabara,  Beth-peor,  Bezer, 
Heshbon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth,  Medeba,  Mephaath,  and  Midian« 
The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  bounded  by  the  river 
Jordan  on  the  west,  by  tiie  canton  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh on  the  north,  by  the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  on  the  south.  Its  chief  cities  were  Betharao 
(afterwards  called  Julias),  Debir,  Jazer,  Mahanaim,  Mizpeh, 
Fennel,  Rabbah,  or  Rabboth  (afterwards  called  Fhiladelphia), 
Succoth,  and  Tishbeth.  The  region  allotted  to  the  halt 
TRIBE  OF  Manasseh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  wae 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  by 
the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (afterwards  called  the  lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth  and  the  sea  of  Galilee),  and  the  course  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan from  its  source  towards  that  sea,  on  the  west ;  by  Mount 
Lebanon,  or  more  properly  Mount  Hermon,  on  the  north  and 
north-east ;  and  by  Mount  Gilead  on  the  east.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Ashtaroth-Camaim,  Auran,  Beeshterah,  Beth- 

•  The  cities  of  refuge  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordim  were  Bezer,  lo  the 
tribe  of  Reuben ;  Ramoth  GUead,  in  that  of  Gad ;  and  Golan,  In  the  haL 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  Those  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan  were,  Hebron, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  Shechem,  In  that  of  Ephraim ;  and  Kedesh-Naphtali, 
in  that  of  Naphtali. 

*  Most  of  the  North  American  nations  had  similar  places  of  refuse 
(either  a  house  or  a  town),  which  afforded  a  safe  asylum  lo  a  man-slater, 
who  fled  to  it  from  the  revenger  of  blood.  Adaiz's  History  of  the  American 
Indians,  pp.  158,  159.  416. 

«  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  78.  Jennlog*!  Jewish  Antiquities  book 
ii.  ch.5.p.295.   Edinb.lHfiL 
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saida,  Gadai«9  Geraaa,  Geehvr,  and  Jabesh-Gilead.  ITiis 
tribe  was  ^eatly  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  Jair,  who  took 
threescore  cities,  besides  several  small  towns  or  villages,  which 
he  called  Havoth-Jair,  or  the  Dwellings  of  Jair.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
23.  Num.  xxxii.  41.) 

The  remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Dead  Sea ;  on  the  west,  hj  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Simeon,  both  of  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  on  the  north,  by  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ; 
and  on  the  south,  by  Kadesh-Barnea,  and  the  Desert  of  Paran 
or  Zin.  Judah  was  reckoned  to  be  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  all  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  the 
most  valiant;  it  was  also  the  chief  and  royal  tribe,  from 
ivhich,  in  subsequent  times,  the  whole  kingdom  was  denomi- 
nated. The  most  remarkable  places  or  cities  in  this  tribe 
"were  AduUam,  Azekah,  Bethlehem,  Bethzor,  Debir  or  Kiri- 
ath-sepher,  Emmaus,  Engedl,  Kiriatharba  or  Hebron,  Lib- 
nah,  Makkedah,  Maon,  Massada,  Tekoah,  and  Ziph. 

The  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  of  Simeon  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  was  taken  out 
of  the  portion  at  first  allotted  to  the  latter.  The  boundaries 
of  these  two  tribes  are  not  precisely  ascertained ;  though 
they  are  placed  by  geographers  to  the  north  and  south-west 
of  the  canton  of  Judah,  and  conse(^uently  bordered  on  the 
IMediterranean  Sea.  The  principal  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
were  Ajjalon,  Dan  or  Lesham,  Eltekeh,  Eshtaol,  Gath-rim- 
mon,  Gibbethon,  Hirshemesh,  Joppa,  Modin,  Timnath,  and 
Zorah.  The  chief  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  were  Ain, 
Beersheba,  Hormah,  and  Ziklag. 

The  canton  allotted  to  the  tnbe  of  Benjamin  lay  between 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Josepli,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the 
north,  to  Judah  on  the  souUi,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which 
last  parted  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  did  not  contain 
many  cities  and  towns,  but  this  defect  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  its  possessing  the  most  considerable,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  all — the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  other  places  of 
note  in  this  tribe  were  Anathoth,  Beth-el,  Gibeah,  Gibeon, 
Gilj^l,  Hai,  Mizpeh,  Ophrah,  and  Jericho. 

To  the  north  of  the  canton  of  Benjamin  lay  that  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Eprraim,  and  that  of  the  other  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  boundaries  of  these  two  districts  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  precision.  The  chief  places  in  Ephraim, 
were  Bethoron  the  Nether  and  Upper,  Gezer,  Lydda,  Mich- 
mash,  Naioth,  Samaria,  Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Timnath- 
Serah.  After  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  this  tribe  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom.  The  chief  places  in  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  Abel-meholath,  Bethabara, 
Bethsham  (afterwards  called  Sc3rthopolis),  Bezek,  Endor, 
Enon,  Gath-rimmon,  Megiddo,  Salim,  Ophrah,  and  Tirzah. 

To  the  north,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north-east  of  the 
ha]f  tribe  of  Manasseh,  lay  the  canton  of  Issachar,  which 
was  bordered  by  the  celebrated  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  its 
northern  boundary  was  Mount  Tabor.  The  chief  cities  of 
issachar,  were  Aphek,  Bethshemesh,  Dothan,  Kishon,  Jez- 
reel, Nairn  or  Nam,  Ramoth,  and  Shunem. 

On  the  north  and  west  of  Issachar  resided  tiie  tribe  of 
Zebulun.  Its  chief  places  were  Bethlehem,  Cinnereth  or 
Chinnereth,  Gath-hepher,  Jokneam,  Remmon-Methoar,  and 
Shimroncheron. 

The  tribe  of  Ajbher  was  stationed  in  the  district  to  the 
north  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  west  of  Zebulun ; 
consequently  it  was  a  maritime  country.  Hence  it  was  said 
(Jadg.  V.  17.)  that  ^her  continued  on  the  seashore,  and  abode 
tn  lus  creeks.  Its  northern  boundary  was  Mount  Libanus  or 
Lebanon ;  and  on  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Mount  Car- 
mel,  and  the  canton  of  Issachar.  Its  principal  cities  were 
Abdon,  Achshaph,  Helkath,  Mishal,  ana  Rehob.  This  tribe 
never  possessed  the  whole  extent  of  district  assigned  to  it, 
which  was  to  reach  to  Libanus,  to  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  and 
included  the  celebrated  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Lastly,  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  or  Nejjhtali  occupied  that 
district  m  the  northern  part  of  the  land  oi  Canaan,  which  lay 
between  Moimt  Lebanon  to  the  north,  and  the  sea  of  Cinner- 
eth (or  Gcnnesaretl^  to  the  south,  and  between  Asher  to  the 
west,  and  the  river  Jordan  to  the  east.  Its  chief  places  were 
Abel  or  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  Hammoth-dor,  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles,  Kedesh,  and  Kiriathaim. 

V.  The  next  remarkable  division  was  made  by  king  Solo- 
mon, who  divided  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  received  from 
bis  father  David,  into  twelve  provinces  or  districts,  each  un- 
3er  a  peculiar  officer.    These  districts,  together  with  the 
Vol.  II.  C 


names  of  their  respective  presidents,  are  enumerated  in  1 
Kings  iv.  7 — 19.  rrom  the  produce  of  these  districts  every 
one  of  these  officers  was  to  supply  the  king  with  provisions 
for  his  household,  in  his  turn,  that  is,  each  for  one  monUi  in 
the  year.  The  dominions  of  Solomon  extended  from  the 
river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  cmd  unto  the'  border  of 
^^yi^U  i^y  brout^hi  presents,  and  served  Sobrnon  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  (1  Kings  iv.  21.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Hebrew  monarch  reigned  over  all  the  provinces  from  the 
river  Euphrates  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  even  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  his  dominions ;  the  Philistines  were  westward,  on " 
the  Meditterranean  Sea ;  and  Egypt  was  orj  the  south.  Solo- 
mon therefore  had,  as  his  tributaries,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria, 
Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon ;  and  thus  he  appears  to  nave 

Eossessed  all  the  land  which  God  had  covenanted  with  Abra- 
am  to  give  to  iiis  posterity. 

VI.  Under  this  division  the  Holy  Land  continued  till  after 
the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tnbes  revolted  from  his  son 
Rehoboam,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate  Icingdom 
under  Jeroboam,  called  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  two 
other  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  continuing  faithful  to 
Rehoboam,  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  This  kingdom 
comprised  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  land,  consisting  of 
the  allotments  of  those  two  tribes,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon  as  were  intermixed  with 
that  of  Judah :  its  royal  city  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  included  all 
the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  J  and,  occupied  by  the 
other  ten  tribes ;  and  its  capital  was  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  situated  about  thirty  miles  norUi-east  of  Jerusalem. 
But  this  division  ceased,  on  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  after  it  ban  sub- 
sisted two  hundred  and  fifty-four  yeare. 

VII.  The  Holy  Land  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrian  kings,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  it  was  divided  into  five  separate  provinces,  viz. 
Galilee,  Samaria,  Judsea,  Perea,  and  Idumsea. 

1.  Galilee. — ^This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  its  limits  seem 
to  have  varied  at  different  times.  It  comprised  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and 
Asher,  and  by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan;  and  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  ujpper  and  Lower  CroUlee. 

Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains ;  and  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called  the  Coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  (Mark  vii.  31.)  The  principal  city  in  this  region 
was  Caesarea  Philippi ;  through  which  the  main  road  lay  to 
Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon. 

Lower  Galilee  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  be- 
tween the  Mediteranean  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth : 
according  to  Josephus,  this  district  was  very  populous,  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  hundred  cities  and  towns.  The 
principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  llberias,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth, 
Cana,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Caesarea  of  Palestine,  and  Ptole- 
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23.  Luke  ii.  39—61.  Matt.  iii.  13.  Luke  iii.  21.)  Hither  he  re- 
turned  after  his  baptism  and  temptation  (Luke  iv.  14.):  and, 
after  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  thoueh  he  often 
went  into  other  provinces,  yet  so  frequent  were  nis  visits  to 
this  country,  that  he  was  called  a  Ganlean.  (Matt.  xxvi.  69. J 
The  population  of  Galilee  being  very  great,  our  Lord  haa 
many  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and  being  out  of  the 
poweroi  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have  preferred 
It  as  his  abode.  To  this  province  our  Lord  commanded  his 
apostles  to  come  and  converse  with  him  after  his  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxviii.  7.  16.):  and  of  this  country  most,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  apostles  were  natives,  whence  they  are  all  styled 
by  the  angels  men  of  Galilee,^^^  (Acts  i.  11.) 

The  Galileans  spoke  an  unpolished  and  corrupt  dialect  of 
the  Syriac,  confounding  and  using  y  (ain)  or  m  {aleph),  a 
{caph)  for  a  (beth),  n  {tau)  for  i  (aaleth) ;  and  also  frequent- 
ly changed  me  gutturals.^  This  probably  proceeded  from 
tneir  great  communication  and  intermixture  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.    It  was  this  corrupt  dialect  that  led  to  the 

I  Well's  Geography  of  ibe  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

«  Dr.  Lightfoot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  asm 
riven  aeveral  instances  in  Hebrew  and  English,  which  are  sufficiently  amua- 
ing.  One  of  these  is  as  follows :  A  certain  woman  intended  to  say  before 
the  judge,  Mtj  Lord,  I  had  a  picture,  which  they  ttole  ;  and  it  teatsogruU 
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detection  of  Peter  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples.  (Mark  xiy. 
70.)  The  Galileans  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  and  upon  all  occasions 
ready  to  disturb  the  Roman  authoritj.  They  were  particu- 
larly forward  in  an  insurrection  against  Pilate  himself,  who 
proceeded  to  a  summary  mode  of  punishment,  causing  a 
party  of  them  to  be  treacherously  slain,  during  one  of  the 
great  festivals,  when  they  caLiC  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem.' 
This  character  of  the  Galileans  explains  the  expression  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xiii.  1.),  whose  olood  Piiait  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices ;  and  also  accounts  for  his  abrupt  question, 
when  he  heard  of  GaUiee^  and  asked  if  Jesus  were  a  Galilean  ? 
(Luke  xxiii.  6.)  Our  Redeemer  was  accused  before  him  of 
seditious  practices,  and  of  exciting  the  people  to  revolt; 
when,  therefore,  it  was  stated,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  been  in  Galilee,  Pilate  caught  at  the  observation,  and  in- 
(luired  if  he  were  a  Galilean;  having  been  prejudiced  against 
tne  inhabitants  of  that  district  by  their  freauent  commotions, 
and  being  on  this  account  the  more  ready  to  receive  any 
charge  wnich  might  be  brought  against  any  one  of  that  ob- 
noxious community.' 

Galilee  of  the  Nations,  or  of  the  Gentiles,  mentioned  in  Isa. 
ix.  1.  and  matt.  iv.  15.,  is  by  some  commentators  supposed 
to  be  Upper  Galilee,  either  because  it  bordered  on  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  or  because  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  &c.  were 
to  be  found  among  its  inhabitants.  Others,  however,  with 
better  reason,  suppose  that  the  whole  of  Galilee  is  intended, 
and  is  so  called,  because  it  lay  adjacent  to  idolatrous  na- 
tions.' 

2.  Samaria. — ^The  division  of  the  Holy  Land  thus  denomi- 
nated, derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  comprises 
the  tract  of  country  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  within  Jordan,  lying 
exactly  in  the  middle  between  Judaea  and  Galilee ;  so  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  persons  who  were  desirous  of 
ffoing  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to  pass 
9irough  this  country.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  remark 
of  Sl  John  (iv.  4.),  which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus.^  The  three  chief  places  of  this  district,  noticed  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  Samaria^,  Sichem,  or  Schechem,  and  Anti- 
patns. 

3.  Jui>jEA.«-Of  the  various  districts,  into  which  Palestine 
was  divided,  Judoea  was  the  most  distinguished.  It  com- 
prised the  territories  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  to  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan ;  being  nearly  coextensive  with  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Judah.  Its  metropolis  was  Jerusalbm  :  and  of  the  other 
towns  or  villages  of  note  contained  in  this  region,  the  most 
remarkable  were  Arimathea,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  Bethphage,  Emmaus,  Ephraim,  €raza,  Jericho, 
Joppa,  Lydda,  and  Rama. 

4.  The  district  of  Pkilba  comprised  the  six  cantons  of 
Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Itunea,  Gaulonitis,  Batanass^  and  Perea, 
strictly  so  called,  to  which  some  geographers  have  added 
Decapolis. 

p.;  Abilbkb  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces, 
being  situated  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  Abila,  or  Abela. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  within  the  borders  of  die  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  although  it  was  never  subdued  by  them.  This  can- 
ton or  territory  had  formerly  been  governed  as  a  kingdom 
{^dLstKUA)  by  a  certain  Lysanias,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and 

Sandson  of  Mennieus ;  but  he  being  put  to  death  b.  c.  36, 
rough  the  intrigues  /of  Cleopatra,  Augustus  placed  over  it 
another  Lysanias,  a  descendant  (as  it  appears)  of  the  former, 
with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  The  emperor  Clau- 
dius afterwards  made  a  present  of  this  district  to  king  Agrip- 
pa,  or  at  least  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  it^ 

(2.)  Trachonitis  was  bounded  by  the  Desert  Arabia  on 
Che  east,  Batan«a  on  the  west,  Itursa  on  the  south,  and  the 

thatif  you  had  been  placed  in  it,  your  feet  would  fwt  have  touched  the 
ground.  But  she  so  spoiled  the  business  with  her  pronuncialioD,  that,  as 
the  glosser  interprets  ft,  her  words  had  this  sense  :—Sir,  slave.  I  had  a 
beam,  and  they  stole  thee  away ;  and  it  teas  so  great,  that  if  they  had 
hung  thee  on  it,  thy  feet  would  not  hare  touched  the  ground.  Ughtfoot's 
Chorographical  Century  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  ch.  Luxvil.  (Works,  rol  ii. 
p.  79.)  See  additional  examples  in  Buxtorfs  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talma- 
iHcum  et  Rabbtnicam,  p.  434. 

t  Josephus,  Antia.  book  zviii  c.  3.  f  2.  and  Mr.  Whiston's  note  there.  In 
•notner  place,  (book  xvii.  c.  10  »  2.),  after  describing  a  popular  tumult,  he 
•ays.  A  great  number  of  these  were  Galilbans  andldumatana. 

•  Gilly's  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Four  Evanxelists  elucidated  p.  328. 

•  Kuinoel  in  loc.  Robinsoa's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament,  voce  raXiX»i«. 

«  Anliq.  book  xx.  c.  6.  i  1.    De  Bell.  Jud.  oook  11.  c.  12.  $  3. 
Joiephus.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xlv.  c.  13.  xr.  c.  4.  xix.  c.  6.    BelL  Jud.  ttb.  I. 
e.  13. 


country  of  Damascus  on  the  north.    It  abounded  with  rocks* 
which  afibrded  shelter  to  numerous  thieves  and  robbers. 

(3.J  Itvraa  anciently  belon^d  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nassen,  who  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan :  it  stood  to  the  east 
of  Batansa  and  to  the  south  of  Trachonitis.  Of  these  two 
cantons  Philip  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  was  tetrarch  at 
the  time  John  the  Baptist  commenced  his  ministry.  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  It  derived  its  name  from  Jetur  the  son  of  Ishniael 
(1  Chron.  i.  31.),  and  was  also  called  Auianitis  from  the  city 
of  Hauran.  (Ezck.  xlvii.  16.  18.)  This  region  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  its  former  fertility,  and  is  most  beautifully  wooded 
and  picturesque.^  The  Ituraeans  are  said  to  have  been  skil 
ful  archers  and  dexterous  robbers. 

(4.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of 
Genncsareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  nama 
from   Gaulan  or  Golan  the  city  of  Og,  kin?  of  Bashan 
(Josh.  XX.  8.)    This  canton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

(5.)  Batanaa,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  was  situat- 
ed to  the  north-east  of  Gaulonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  breed  of  cattle,  its  rich  pastures,  and  for  its  stately 
oaks :  the  precise  limits  of  this  district  are  not  easy  to  be  d(^ 
fined.  A  part  of  it  is  now  called  the  Belka,  and  affords  the 
finest  pasturage,  being  every  where  shaded  with  groves  of 
noble  oaks  and  pistacnio  trees.  It  was  part  of  the  territory 
given  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tament. 

(6.)  Perjea,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Itursea, 
east  of  Judaea  and  Samaria ;  and  was  ancientl}r  possessed  by 
the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Grad.  Its  principal  place  was 
the  strong  fortress  of  Macherus,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  This  fort- 
ress, though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
memorable  as  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to 
death.  TMatt.  xiv.  3 — 12.) 

(7.)  The  canton  of  Dbcai>olis  (Matt.  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  20. 
ana  vii.  31.),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities  it 
contained,  is  considered  by  Reland  and  other  eminent  author- 
ities as  part  of  the  region  of  Perea.  Concerning  iu  limits, 
and  the  names  of  its  ten  cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means 
agreed ;  but,  according  to  Josephus  (whose  intintate  know- 
ledge of  the  country  constitutes  him  an  unexceptionable  au- 
thority), it  contained  the  cities  of  Damascus,  Otopos,  Phila- 
delphia, Raphana,  Scythopolis  (the  capital  of  the  district), 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dies,  Peila,  and  Gerasa. 

5.  Idumjea. — ^This  province  was  added  by  the  Romans,  on 
their  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  comprised  the  extreme  south- 
em  part  of  Judaea,  toprether  with  some  small  part  of  Arabia.^ 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  being  left  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, or  not  sufficiently  inhabited  by  its  natives,  it  seems 
to  have  been  seized  by  the  neighbouring  Idumsans;  and 
though  they  were  afterwards  subjugated  by  the  powerful 
arms  of  the  Maccabees  and  Asmonaean  princes,  and  embraced 
Judaism,  yet  the  tract  of  country,  of  which  they  had  thus 

{ossessed  themselves,  continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of 
dumaea  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable 
subsequent  period.     Ultimately  the  Idumaeans  became  min- 

fled  with  the  Ishmaelites,  and  they  were  jointly  called  Na- 
athaeans,  from  Nebaioth,  a  son  of  Ishmael.^ 
VIII.  Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jercsalcm 
was  the  metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  * 
after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  the  capital  ot 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  during  the  time  of  Christ  and 
until  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  it  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine. 

1.  Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the 
Holy  City  (Isa.  xlvii i.  2.   Dan.  ix.  24.  Neh.  xi.l.  Matt,  iv 
5.  ftev.  xi.  2.),  because  the  Lord  chose  it  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  to  place  his  name  there,  his  temple  and  his  worship 

•  Bnckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  408, 409.  Ix>ndon,  1821. 4to.  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  who  visited  this  region  in  the  years  1810  and  1S12,  has  de- 
scribed its  present  state,  together  with  the  various  antiquities  which  Rtill 
remain.  Bee  his  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  51—119.  211—310. 
London,  1822. 4to. 

"*  For  a  copious  and  Interesting  illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
concerning  Idunisea,  from  tiie  statements  of  modern  tniveliers,  see  Mr 
Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from  Prophecy,  pp. 
172— 220. 

•  Besides  the  authorities  incidentally  cited  in  the  preceding  poce.s,  the 
following  works  have  been  consulted  for  this  chapter,  viz.  Relandi  Pal.TsU- 
na,tom.  i.  pp.  1—201.  (Trai.  ad  Rhen.  1714);  Ancient  Universal  IIi«iory, 
vol.  iijp.  4S2— 465. 476— 486.  (Lond-  1748) ;  Pritii  Introduclio  ad  Lectionera 
Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  497—518. ;  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfanl's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  (Bp.  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Trsrts,  vtii. 
iii.  pp.  262—278.) ;  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica  breviterdescripta,  pp. " 
£8. ;  dpanhemii  Intr«ductio  ad  Ocographiam  Sacram,  pp.  1—81. 
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(Deut  xii.  5.  xiv.  S3,  xri.  9.  xzri.  3.^ ;  and  to  be  the  centre 
of  union  in  religion  and  ffovemment  for  all  the  tribes  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  Christians  for  the  miracnlous  and  important  transactions 
which  happened  4here,  and  also  by  the  Mohammedans,  who 
to  this  day  never  call  it  by  any  other  appellation  than  EU 
Kodsy^  or  El  Khoudta^  that  is,  The  Holy,  sometimes  adding 
the  epithet  Al-Sharif,  or  The  Noble.  The  most  ancient  name 
of  the  city  was  Saltm^  or  Peace  (Gen.  xiv.^  1<8.) :  the  import 
of  Jerussuem  is,  the  vision  or  tnAm^<tfiee*o//7«ace/S  and  to 
this  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Saviour  alluded  in  his  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  city.  (Luke  xix.  41.) 
It  was  also  formerly  called  Jebua  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Canaan.  (Josh,  xviii.  28.^  After  its  capture  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.)  it  was  jointly  inhabited  botii  by  Jews  and  Jebus- 
ites  (Josh.  XY.  6S.)  for  about  five  hundred  years,  until  the 
time  of  David ;  who  having  expelled  the  Jebusites,  made  it 
his  residence  (2  Sam.  v.  6^9.},  and  erected  a  noble  palace 
there, .  together  vnth  several  other  magnificent  buildings, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  sljled  the  City  of  Jkand  (I  Chron. 
xi.  5.)'  By  the  prophet  Isaiah  (zxix.  1.)  ^rusalem  is  tenned 
jSrtelf  or  the  Lion  of  God ;  but  the  reason  of  this  name,  and 
its  meaning,  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  is  yery  obscure  and 
doabtful.  It  may  possibly  signify  the  strengtn  of  the  place, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome 
their  enemies  ;*  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persians  term 
one  of  their  cities  Shirdz,  or  the  Devouring  Lion,  Being 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  Jerusalem  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the  one,  and 
sometimes  of  the  other ;  but,  after  Jehovah  had  appointed  it 
to  be  the  place  of  his  habitation  and  temple,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  tne  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  common 
property  of  the  children  of  Israel.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  the  houses  were  not  let,  and  all  stiangers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  the  liberty  of  lodging  there  gratis,  by  right  of 
hospitality.  To  this  custom  our  Lord  probably  ailudes  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  18.  and  the  parallel  passa^es.^ 

2.  The  name  of  the  whole  mountain,  on  the  several  hills 
and  hollows  of  which  the  city  stood,  was  called  Moriah,  or 
vision !  because  it  was  high  land,  and  could  be  seen  afar  off, 
especially  from  the  south  (Gen.  xxii.  2—4.) ;  but  ai^rwards 
that  name  was  appropriated  to  the  most  elevated  part  on 
which  the  temple  was  erected,  and  where  Jehovah  appeared 
to  David.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17.)  This 
mountain  is  a  rocky  limestone  hill,  steep  of  ascent  on  erery 
side,  except  the  north ;  and  is  surrounded  on  the  other  sides 
by  a  group  of  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  (Psal. 
cxxv.  2.\  which  situation  rendered  it  secure  from  the  earth- 
auakes  tiiat  appear  to  have  been  freauent  in  the  Holy  Land 
(Psal.  xlvi.  2,  3.),  and  have  furnished  the  prophets  with 
many  elegrant  allusions.  On  the  east,  stands  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  fronting  the  temple,  of  which  it  commanded  a  noble 
prospect  (Matt.  xxiv.  2,  &.  Luke  xix*  37— -41.),  as  it  does  to 
this  day  of  the  whole  city,  over  whose  streets  and  walls  the 
eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  model.  This  mountain, 
which  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  evangelical  history,  stretches 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The 
olive  is  still  found  growing  in  patches  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its  summit  commands 
a  view  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  mountains  beyond 
Jordan.  On  the  descent  of  this  mountain  our  Saviour  stood 
when  he  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it;  on  this  mountain 
h  was  that  he  delivered  his  pre^ction  concerning  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41 — 44.);  and  the  army  of  11- 
tus  encamped  upon  the  very  spot  where  its  destruction  had 
been  foretold.''    Dr.  Clarke  discovered  some  Pagan  remains 

>  This  ii  a  contracUon  firom  JfedtiMl-e^KAOBis,  that  is,  the  Sacred  CUy. 
Capt  Light's  Travels  in  Effyptj  Nubia,  dec.  p.  177.  Burckbardt  in  his  map 
terms  Jerusalem  Khodess. 

«  Rel&ndi  Palaestina,  torn.  U.  p.  833.    Schulzi!  ArchiBologIa  Biblica,  p.  20. 

•  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tiact«i  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 
«  Bp.  Lowtb,  on  Isaiah,  voL  ii.  p.  206. 

•  Schulzii  Archeoloffia  Biblica,  p.  21.  Beausobre  and  L'En&nt,  in  Bp. 
Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vl.  c.  6.  "  It  is  not  difScolt  to  conceive," 
says  the  Rev.  W.  JoweU,  who,  in  December,  1823,8arveyed  Jerusalem  from 
this  mountain,  "  observing  from  this  spot  the  various  undulations  and  slopes 
of  the  nound,  that  when  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  and  Monnt  Moriah,  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  city,  with  a  deep  and  steep  valley  surrounding  the  greater 

tart  of  it,  it  must  have  been  considered  by  the  people  of  that  age  as  nearly 
npregnable.  It  stands  beaut\ftdfor  situation  !  It  is,  indeed,  builded  as  a 
sity  that  is  compact  together.  (Pa.  cxzii.  3.)  The  kinrs  of  the  earthy  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  would  not  have  believaij  that  the  adversary 
and  the  enemy  should  have  entered  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Lam.  iv. 
12.  8.  c.  SBB.)  This  was  said  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago. 
And  when,  w>  years  after,  Titus  besieged  and  took  this  devoted  city,  he  ex- 
claimed  on  viewing  the  vast  strength  of  the  place,  '  We  have  certainly  had 
Bod  for  oar  assistant  in  this  war :  and  it  was  no  other  than  Ood  who  ejected 
the  Jews  oat  of  these  fortifications :  for  what  conkl  the  hands  of  meiib  or 


on  this  mountain ;  and  at  its  foot  he  visited  an  olive  ground, 
always  noticed  as  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  "  This  place,** 
says  he,  '*  is,  not  without  reason,  shown  as  the  scene  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  the  night  before  his  crucifixion  (Matt  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  John  xviii.),  both  from  the  circnm 
stance  of  the  name  it  still  retains,  and  its  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  city."  Here  he  found  a  grove  of  olives  of  im- 
mense size  covered  with  fruit,  almost  in  a  mature  state.'' 
Between  Olivet  and  the  city  lies  the  deep  valley  of  Kedror 
through  which  flows  the  brook  of  that  name  which  is  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  Mount  or  Corruption,  where 
Solomon,  in  his  declining  years,  built  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth  (I  Kings  xi.  7.  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.) : 
it  was  senarated  from  the  city  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Hin 
nom  (Josn.  xviii.  16.  Jer.  xix.  2.),  where  the  Israelites  burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch  fJer.  vii.  31.  and  xxxii. 
35.):  thence  made  the  emblem  of  hell,  Gehenna,  or  the 
place  of  the  damned.    (Matt.  v.  22.  xxiii.  33.  Mark  ix.  43.) 

Towards  the  north,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Moses> 
(Lev.  iv.),  lay  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the  place  of 
a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33.),  so  called  by  some  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  skull,  but  more  probably  because  criminals 
were  executed  there.^  Calvary,  which  now  groans  beneath 
the  weight  of  monastic  piles,  was  probably  open  ground, 
cultivate  for  gardens  (Jonn  xix.  41.),  at  the  time  when  He, 
who  suffered  unthout  the  gate  (Heb.  xiii.  12.),  there  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  deaih,^^ 

The  southern  quarter,  originally  "  the  city  of  David,' 
built  on  Mount  ^oit,"  Josephus  calls  the  upper  city  /  and 
the  house  of  Millo  was  what  he  calls  the  upper  market,^ 

3.  We  have  no  particulars  recorded  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  nreviously  to  the  time  ot 
the  pious  and  patriotic  governor,  Nehemiah ;  though  such 
there  undoubtedly  must  have  been,  from  the  importance  and 
sancti^  of  the  ci^,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the 
seat  of^the  Jewisn  worship.  Alter  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cnaldeeans ;  and  in  the  account  ii 
the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  under  the  direction  of  Nehemiah, 
ten  gates  are  distinctly  enumerated,  viz.  three  on  the  south, 
four  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall. 

The  three  gates  on  the  south  side  were,  1.  The  Sheep  Gate 
(Neh.  iii.  1.),  which  was  probably  so  called  from  the  vic- 
tims, intended  for  sacrifice,  oeing  conducted  through  it  to  the 
second  temple.  Near  this  gate  stood  the  towers  of  Mesh 
and  Hananeel.  The  pool  of  Bethesda  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  this  gate,  which  was  sdso  called  the  Gate  of  Ben- 
jamin. — ^2.  The /*Y«A  (rate  (Neh.  iii.  3.  xii.  39.),  which  wa« 
also  called  the  First  GaU,^^,  The  Old  Gate,  also  called  th« 
Comer  Gate,  (Neh.  iii.  6.  xii.  39.  2  Kings  xiv.  13.  Jer.  xxxi. 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  side  were,  1.  The  Water  Gate 

vow  machines  do,  towards  OTeithrowing  these  towers  1'"  Josephns,  da 
Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  (JoweU's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  ^.  p.  266. 
London,  1825.  8vo.) 

t  Dr.  Clarice's  Travels,  vol.  W.  pp.  365,  366.  8vo.  edit  In  1818,  howerer, 
the  gardens  of  Gethsemoue  were  of  a  miserable  descrlptiiua,  snrroanded 
Willi  «  dry  etena  fence,  and  provided  with  a  few  olive  trees,  without  either 
pot-herbs  or  vegetables  of  any  kind.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Medi* 
terranean  and  Parts  adjacent,  in  1816-17-18.  vol.  ii.  p.  366.  London.  1802. 
Svo.  Mr.  Came,  who  vimted  Palestine  a  few  years  later,  describes  this  spot 
as  being  "  of  allj;ardens  the  most  interesting  and  hallowed,  but  how  neglected 
and  decayed !  u  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  oflow  hedge,  but  the  soil  is  bare  j 
no  verdure  grows  on  it,  save  six  fine  venerable  olive  trejM,  which  have  stood 
here  for  many  centuries."    Letters  from  the  East,  p.  290. 

•  To  this  St.  Paul  delicately  aUudes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii. 
12;  13.),  where  he  says  that  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  suffered  without 
the  gate  ;  and  when  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  go  forth  unto  him 
without  the  camp,  that  is,  out  of  Jerusalem,  this  city  beini^  regarded  by  th« 
Jews  as  the  camp  of  Israel.    (Bp.  Watson's  Tracta.  vol.  iii.  p.  156.) 

•  Schulzii  Archaeologia  Biblica,  p.  23.    Relandl  PalffsUna,  tom.  il.  p.  860. 
<•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &e.  p.  255. 

i<  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  this  sacred  spot  in  1818,  he  found  oiw 
part  of  Mount  Zion  supporting  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was  undergoing 
the  labour  of  the  plough ;  and  the  aoil  turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime 
mixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usually  met  with  in  the  foundation  of  ruined 
cities.  "  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  highest  on  the  west  side, 
and  towards  the  east  falls  down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as  il  slopes  down  towards  thexrook 
Kcdron.  Each  terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  abovejt  by  a  low  wall  of 
dry  stone,  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool 
of  Siloam.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  small  village  of  Siloa,  immediatelr 
opposite.  We  have  here  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  special  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy :— Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sokes  be  ntowed  at  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shaU  become  heaps.  (Micab  iii.  12.)"  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  34a  "The  sides  of  the  Hill 
of  Zion  have  a  pleasing  aspect,  as  they  possess  a  few  oUve  trees  and  rode 
gardens ;  and  a  crop  of  corn  was  growing  there. "    Carne^i  Letters,  p.  266. 

ta  Dr.  iSalea's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  425-^128.  Joserha%  d« 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  T.e.  4. 
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[Past  I 


(Neh.  iii.  S6.)9  near  which  the  waten  of  Etam  passed,  after 
naving  been  used  in  the  temple  service,  in  their  way  to  the 
brook  Kedron,  into  which  they  discharged  themselves. — 2. 
The  Hone  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  28.  Jer.  xxxi.  40.),  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  so  called,  because  horses  went  through  it 
jn  order  to  be  watered. — 3.  The  FrUon  Gate  (xii.  39.),  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  prison.— 4.  The  Gate 
Mphkad.  (Neh.  iii.  31.) 

The  gates  on  the  western  side  were,  1.  The  Valley  Gate 
(Neh.  iii.  13.),  also  termed  the  Gate  of  Ephraim,  above 
which  stood  the  Ihwer  of  Furnaces  (Neh.  iii.  11.  xii.  38.) ; 
and  near  it  was  the  Dragon  Well  (Neh.  ii.  13.),  which  may 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  representation  of  a  dragon, 
out  of  whose  mouth  the  stream  flowed  that  issued  from  the 
well. — 2.  The  Dung  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  13.),  which  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  filth  of  the  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed,  being  carried  from  the  temple  through  this 
gate.— 3.  The  Gate  of  the  Fountain  (Neh.  iii.  16.),  had  its 
name  either  from  its  proximity  to  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  or 


to  the  spot  where  the  fountain  of  Siloam  took  its  nse.  We 
have  no  account  of  any  gates  being  erected  on  the  northern 
side.! 

4.  Previously  to  the  fatal  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Ko- 
mans,  we  learn  from  Josephus,^  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  erected  on  two  hills,  opposite  to  one  another,  with  a  val- 
ley between  them,  which  he  subsequently  calls  the  Valley  of 
the  Cheesemongers.  The  loftiest  of  these  hills  containea  the 
Upper  City  (»  dr*  jtca/c)  ;  and  the. other  called  Jera^  contained 
the  Lower  City  (»  M^tw  a-o'xic),  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  whole  city.  Over  against  this 
was  a  third  hill,  lower  than  Acra,  and  formerly  divided  from 
the  other  by  a  broad  valley  ;*  which  was  filled  up  with  earth 
during  the  reign  of  the  Asmonseans  or  Maccabean  princes,  in 
order  to  join  the  city  to  the  temple.  As  population  incrca^, 
and  the  city  crept  beyond  its  old  limits,  Agrippa  joined 
to  it  a  fourth  hill  f  which  was  situated  to  the  north  of  tlie 
templet  called  Bezetha,  and  thus  still  further  enlarged 
Jerusalem. 


Plan  of  JerusBlem,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  from  D'AnTillOv 


At  this  time  the  city  was  surrounded  by  three  walls  on 
•uch  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys, 
where  ^ere  was  only  one  wall.  The  first  wall  began  on 
the  north  side,  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  whence  it  ex- 
tended to  the  place  called  the  Xistus,  and  to  the  council- 
house,  and  it  terminated  at  the  western  cloister  of  the  temple. 
But,  proceeding  westward,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  histo- 
rian says,  that  it  began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended 
through  a  place  called  Bethso,  to  the  gate  cf  the  Essence, 
then  taking  a  turn  towards  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  place 
called  Oofias,  where  it  was  loined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of 
the  temple.  The  second  wail  commenced  at  the  gate  Gen- 
nath,  and  encompassed  only  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city, 
as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The  third  wall  began  at  the 
tower  Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the  north  quarter 
of  the  city,  passed  by  the  tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  to 
the  monument  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  Thence  it 
passed  by  tiie  sepulchres  of  the  kings ;  and,  taking  a  direc- 
tion liound  the  south-west  comer,  passed  the  Fuller^s  Monu- 
ment, and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  of  Kedron.  This 
third  wall  was  commenced  by  Agrippa,  to  defend  the  newly 
erected  part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha;  but  he  did  not  finish 

>  Obaenrationea  Philologicas  ac  Oeographicae.     Amstelcdami,  1747.  8vo. 
pp.  21>-29. 

•  De  BeU.  Jud  lib.  t1.  c.  6. 

•  nxariii*  pmf»y^t  infyuftivaf  mKKn  merf^ov,  are  the  itrords  of  Joae- 

5 has ;  which  Pritias  renders  alia  lata  valte  ante  divitatt  (Introd.  ad  Not. 
'est  p.  8S.), "  fonnerij  divided  by  another  broad  valley."   The  rendering 
.  bore  i;iven  is  that  of  Mr.  Whiston. 


it,  from  apprehension  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  tne  em 
peror  Claudius.     His  intention  was  to  have  erected  it  with 
stones,  twenty  cubits  in  length  by  ten  cubits  in  breadth ;  so 
that  no  iron  tools  or  engines  coutd  make  any  impression  on 
them.  What  Agrippa  could  not  accomplish,  the  Jews  subse- 

auently  attempted :  and,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
le  Romans,  this  wall  was  twenty  cubits  high,  above  which 
were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of  three  cubits, 
making  in  all  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  cubits.  Numerous 
towers,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  were  erected  at  certain 
distances  :  in  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety ;  in  the  middle 
wall,  there  were  fort^;  and  in  the  old  wall,  sixty.  The 
towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  his  friend, 
his  broUier,  and  his  wife,  were  pre-eminent  for  their  height, 
their  massive  architecture,  their  beauty,  and  the  conveniences 
with  which  they  were  furnished.  According  to  Josephus  the 
circumference  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  siege  and  de- 
struction by  the  Romans,  was  thirty-three  furlongs,  or  nearly 
four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  wall  of  circumvailalion,  con 
structed  by  order  of  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty-nine 
furlongs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  paces.* 


«  M.  D'Anville  has  elaborately  investlnted  the  extent  of  Jerusalem,  a« 
described  by  Josephus,  in  his  learned  "Dissertation  surl'Etendue  de  raii> 
cienne  Jenualem  et  de  son  Temple,"  the  accuracy  of  whose  details  Vis* 
count  Chateaubriand  has  attested  m  his  Itinerary  to  and  from  Jerusalem. 
This  very  rare  dissertation  ot  IVAnvillA  Is  reprinted  in  the  Bible  de  Vettc« 
torn.  vi.  pp.  43-81.  fth  edMkNL 


Ckav.  L] 


ACCOUNT  OF  JERUSALEM. 


SI 


At  pfesent,  s  late  traveller  states  that  the  eiicixinfeieiice  of 
JeruBaiem  cannot  exceed  three  miles.^ 

5.  During  the  time  of  Jesns  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  adorned 
with  numerous  edifices,  hoth  sacred  and  civil,  some  of  which 
are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament    But  its 
chief  gloTT  was  the  temple,  described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  volume ;  which  magnificent  structure  occupied  the 
northern  and  lower  top  of  Sion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Psalm- 
ist Tzlviii.  2.)  ;  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  ^or  delight) 
of  the  whole  earthy  is  Mount  Sion,  On  her  north  siae  is  the  city 
of  the  great  king.    Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  s]51endour, 
^nras  the  veir  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  larsely  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  ;2  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  procurators,  who  for   this  purpose  generally 
clamied  the  royalpalaces  in  those  provinces  wnich  were  sul>- 
ject  to  kings.'    These  dwellings  of  the  Roman  procurators 
in  the  provinces  were  called  x'rastorta  .-^    Hercil's  palace 
therefore  was  Pilate's  prsetorium  (Matt  xxvii.  27.  John 
xviii.  28.):  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the  armoury 
or  barracKS  of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem,^ 
whither  Jesus  was  conducted  and  mocked  by  them.  (Matt 
xxvii.  27.  Mark  xv.  16.)  In  the  front  of  this  palace  was  the 
tribunal,  where  Pilate  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity  to  hear  and 
determine  weighty  causes ;  being  a  raised  pavement  of  mo- 
saic work  (xidofpvrftv),  the  evangelist  informs  us  that  in  the 
Hebrew  languag[e  it  was  on  this  account  termed  Gabhatha 
(John  xix.  l3.),  i.  e.  an  elevated  place.    In  this  tribunal  the 
procurator  Florus  sat,  a.  d.  66 ;  and,  in  order  to  punish  the 
Jews  for  their  seditious  behaviour,  issued  orders  for  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  market- place  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  put  to  death  such  Jews  as  they  met  with ;  which  com- 
mands were  executed  with  savage  l)arbarity.(( 

On  a  steep  rock  adjoining  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
temple  stooa  the  Tower  of  Antonia^  on  the  site  of  a  citadel 
that  had  been  erected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes'  in  order  to 
annoy  the  Jews ;  and  which,  after  being  destroyed  by  them,^ 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Maccabsan  prince  John  Hyrcanus,  a.  c. 
135.B  Herod  the  Great  repaired  it  with  great  splendour,  uniting 
in  its  interior  all  the  conveniences  of  a  mamiificent  palace,  wnn 
axnple  accommodations  for  soldiers.    lUis  citadel  (in  which 
a  Roman  legion  was  always  quartered)  overlooked  the  two 
outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  communicated  with  its  clois- 
ters by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  military 
could  descend  and  quell  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during 
the  great  festivals.    This  was  the  guard  to  which  Pilate  al- 
iud^,  as  already  notic^.  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)    The  tower  of 
Antonia  was  thus  named  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Mark  Antony :  and  this  citadel  is  "  the  castle'^  into  which 
8t.  Paul  was  conducted  (Acts  xxi.  34,  35.),  and  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24.  As  the  temple  was  a  fort- 
ress that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  so  the  tower 
of  Antoma  was  a  fortress  that  entirely  commanded  the 
temple,  w 

besides  the  preceding  edifices,  Josephus  mentions  a  house 
or  palace  at  the  eztiemitv  of  the  upper  city,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  princes  of  the  Asmonaean  family,  from  whom 
it  was  subseauently  called  the  Asmonaean  Palace.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  oeen  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family  (after  the  Romans  had  reduced  Judaea  into  a  pro- 
vince of  tne  empire),  whenever  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 
In  this  palace,  Josephus  mentions  Berenice  and  Agrippa  as 
residing,"  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  ualilee  when  he  went  to  keep  the 
solenm  festivals  at  that  city ;  and  that  it  was  here  that  our 
Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  wanton  mockery  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  accompanied  Herod  thither,  either  as  a  guard  to  his 
person,  or  from  ostentation.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.)'^ 

There  were  several  pools  at  Jerusalem  {sAXufAf^AfM),  two 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  was  situated  near  the 
sheep-gate  or  sheep-market  (John  v.  2.),  not  far  from  the 
temple.  It  had  five  porticoes,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick ; 
and  it  was  most  prooably  called  Bethesda,  or  the  house  of 
mercy,  from  the  miraculous  cures  there  mercifully  vouchsafed 

I  JoIIiffe'B  Letten  from  Pftlesdne,  p.  103. 

•  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  jct.  c.  9.  f  3.    De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  i.  e.  21.  f  1.  et  lib.  t.  c. 
4. 1  3. 

•  Cicero  coatnt  Verrem,  actioiL  iL  lib.  ▼.  c.  12.  (op.  torn.  !▼.  p.  96.  ed 
Bipont.) 

•  Ibid.  lib.  ▼.  c.  36.  et  41.  (torn.  iv.  pp.  125. 142.) 

>  Compare  Josephus,  de  BelL  Jad.  lib.  t.  c.  15.  §  6.  c  17.  f  8. 

•  Josephus,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  11  f  8. 

«  Ibid.  Ant  Jud.  lib.  zii.  c.  5.  f  4.  •  Ibid.  lib.  ziU.  c.  6.  §  6. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  zv.  c.  11.  f  4.  ,  <•  De  Bell.  Jod.  lib.  v.  e.  6.  |  a 
ti  Df  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  15.  f  I.  and  c.  16.  (  & 

It  Bcbnlxtt  A7Gh«ol0Kia  Biblica,  fp.  27-«lL 


by  God  to  persons  laboming  under  the  most  desperete  dis- 
eases.i' 

(2.)  The  Pool  of  Siloam  (John  ix.  7.)  was  two-fold,  vi». 
Upper  and  Ij)wer,  The  Upper  Reservoir  or  Pool  (Isa.  vii. 
3.),  called  the  King's  Pool  in  Neh.  ii.  14.,  probably  watered 
the  king's  gardens  f  Neh.  iii.  15.),  while  the  Lower  Pool 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
Both  these  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Si- 
loam  :  but  which  of  them  is  to  be  understood  in  John  ix.  7. 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. '^ 

6.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but  after  the  defec- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  the  capital  ot 
the  kings  of  Jndah,  during  whose  government  it  underwent 
various  revolutions.  It  was  captured  four  times  without 
being  demolished,  viz.  by  Shishak,  sovereign  of  Egypt,  (3 
Chron.  xii.),  from  whose  ravages  it  never  recovered  its  former 
splendour ;  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  treated  the  Jews 
with  singular  barbarity;  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  rendered 
the  Jews  tributary  to  Rome ;  and  by  Herod,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Roman  force  under  Sosius.  It  was  firet  entirely 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the  Emperor 
Titus,  the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews  having 
filled  up  the  nieasure  of  their  iniquities,  and  drawn  down 
upon  them  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Titus 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  save  the  temple :  it  was  involved 
in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  cihr,  and,  after  it  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  ot  that  sacred  edifice 
were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  literally 
was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down. 
(Matt  xxiv.  2.)  '*  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Judaea, 
a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  which  is  still  in  existence?.  Nu- 
merous medals  of  Judaea  vanquished  were  struck  in  honour 
of  the  same  event.  The  Emperor  Adrain  erected  a  city  on 
part  of  the  former  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  jElia 
Capitolina :  it  was  afterwards  epreatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  restored  its  ansient  name. 
Uurinff  that  emperor's  reign  the  Jews  made  various  efforts  to 
rebuild  their  temple ;  which,  however,  were  always  frustrat- 
ed :  nor  did  better  success  attend  the  attempt  made,  a.  d.  363, 
by  the  apostate  enaperor  Julian.  An  earUiquake,  a  whirlwind, 
and  a  fiery  eruption,  compelled  the  workmen  to  abandon 
their  design. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the 
present  time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  '^  and  has  never  been  under  the 

government  of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  oppressed  and 
roken  down  by  a  succession  of  foreign  masters — the  Ro- 
mans, the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  the  Mamelukes,  and  last  by 
the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject  It  is  not,  therefore, 
only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other  ancient  writera, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's 
predictions :  we  see  them  verified  at  Uiis  moment  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people,  not  collected  together  into  any  one  country, 
into  one  political  society,  and  under  one  form  of  government, 
but  dispereed  over  every  reffion  of  the  globe,  and  every  where 
treated  with  contumely  and  scom.''^^ 

7.  The  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  contains  within  its  walls 
several  of  the  hills,  on  which  the  ancient  city  is  supposed  to 
have  stood ;  but  these  are  only  perceptible  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  streets.  When  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  presents  an 
inclined  plane,  descending  from  west  to  east.  An  embattled 
wall,  fortified  with  towera  and  a  Gothic  castle,  encompasses 
the  city  all  round,  excluding,  however,  part  of  Mount  Sion, 
which  it  formerly  enclosed.  Notwithstanding  its  seemingiy 
strong  position,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  a  severe  assault, 
because,  on  account  of  the  topography  of  the  land,  it  has  no 
means  of  preventing  the  approaches  of  an  enemy  .  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  commanded,  at  the  distant^  of  a  gun- 
shot, by  the  Djebel  Tor,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which 

»  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  yoce.  Bp.  Pearce  (and  after  him,  Dr.  Booth- 
rojd),  Jahn,  Roeenmliller,  Kuinoel,  and  other  modem  commentatorB,  have 
■opposed  the  pool  of  Bethesda  to  have  been  a  medicinal  bath.  The  reader 
will  find  a  brief  statement,  and  satisfactory  refUtadon  of  this  notion  in  Dr. 
Bloomfield's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14S— 156. 

14  Robinson's  Gr.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Test,  voce  >:•».•*»/«. 

»  For  a  full  view  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  de« 
■troction  of  Jemsalem  and  their  literal  Aalfilment,  see  voL  i.  Appendis^ 
No.  VI.  chap.  ii.  sect.  iii. 

*«  B^  Poitene'i  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Saiol  Matthew,  vol  tt.  p.  815. 
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it  is  seen  to  the  best  advBntage.i  Imposinff,  however,  as  the 
eppearar^e  of  Jerusalem  is,  when  viewed  from  that  moun- 
tain,—and  exhibiting  a  compactness  of  structure  like  that 
alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist  (cxxii.  3.)  the  illusion  vanishes 
on  entering  the  town.  No  **  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of 
state" — ^no  high-raised  arches  of  triumph — ^no  fountains  to 
cool  the  air,  or  porticoes — ^not  a  single  vestige  meets  the 
traveller,  to  announce  its  former  military  greatness  or  com- 
mercial opulence :  but  in  the  place  of  these,  he  finds  himself 
encompassed  by  walls  of  ruoe  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity 
of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a 
small  grated  window.  All  the  streets  are  wretchedness,  and 
the  houses  of  the  Jews,  more  especially,  are  as  dunghills. 
From  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  departed,  (Lam. 
i.  6.)  The  nnest  section  of  the  city  is  that  inhabited  by  the 
Armenians ;  in  tiie  other  quarters,  the  streets  are  much  nar- 
rower, being  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  three  camels  to 
stand  abreasL  In  the  western  quarter  and  in  the  centre  of 
'lerusalem,  towards  Calvary,  the  low  and  ill-built  houses 
(which  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  but  no  chim- 
neys or  windows)  stand  ve]^  close  together ;  but  in  the  east- 
ern part,  aJong  ^e  brook  Kedron,  the  e^re  perceives  vacant 
spaces,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  which  surrounds  the 
mosque'  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  637,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  where  once  stood 
the  tower  of  Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 

The  modem  population  of  Jerusalem  is  variously  estimated 
by  different  travellers.  The  late  Professor  Carlyle,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  computed  it  at  about 
15,000;  and  Capt.  Light,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1814, 
estimated  it  at  twelve  thousand.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was 
there  in  1816,  from  the  best  information  he  could  procure, 
states,  that  the  fixed  residents  (naore  than  one  half  of  whom 
are  Mohammeoans)  are  about  eight  thousand :  but  the  con- 
tinual arrival  and  departure  of  strangers  make  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  present  in  the  city  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
generally,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  propor- 
tions which  the  numbers  pf  persons  of  different  sects  bear 
to  each  other  in  this  estimate,  he  found  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. The  Mohammedans  are  unquestionably  the  most  nu- 
merous. Next,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  the  Greek  Christians, 
who  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  clergy,  and  of  devotees. 
The  Armenians  follow  next  in  order  as  to  numbers,  but  their 
body  is  thoudit  to  exceed  that  of  the  Greeks  in  influence  and 
in  wealth.  t)f  Europeans  there  are  only  the  few  monks  of 
the  Convento  delta  Terra  Santa^  and  theXatin  pilgrims  who 
occasionally  visit*them.  The  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Nestorians, 
&c.  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  tne  crowd ;  and  even  the  Jews 
are  more  remarkable  from  the  striking  peculiarity  of  their 
features  ahd  dress,  than  from  their  numoers  as  contrasted 
'with  other  bodies.  Mr.  Jolliffe,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in 
1817,  states  that  the  highest  estimate  makes  the  total  number 
amount  to  twenty-five  mousand.  Dr.  Richardson,  who  was 
at  Jerusalem  in  1818,  computed  the  population  at  20,000 
persons;  Dr.  Scholz,  in  1821,  at  18,000 ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisk,'  an  Anglo-American  Missionary  in  Palestine,  in  1823, 
at  20,000.  The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  who  was  at  Jerusalem 
in  December,  1823,  is  of  opinion  that  15,000  are  the  utmost 
which  the  city  would  contain  in  ordinaiy  circumstances,  that 
is,  exclusive  of  the  pilgrims,  who  are  crowded  into  ^e  con- 
vents, and  fill  up  many  spaces  in  the  convents  which  are  va^ 
eant  nine  months  in  the  year,  thus  augmenting  the  popular 
tion  by  some  few  thousands;  and  he  is  disposed  to  estimate 
the  resident  population  at  12,000. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  can  be  rated  higher  than 

>  Travels  of  All  Bey,  in  Morocco,  Elgypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Sec.  between  1803 
Midl807,ToLH.p.ai5.  -»    '    -» 

•  In  Che  travela  of  Ali  Bey  (toI.  li.  pp.  214—227.)  there  is  a  mlnate 
deocription,  illustrated  with  three  large  platea,  of  thia  mooque,  or  rather 

a  roup  of  mosques,  erected  at  different  periods  of  Islamism,  and  exhibithig 
3e  prevailing  taste  of  the  various  ages  when  they  were  severally  construct- 
ed. This  traveller  states  that  they  form  a  ve^  harmonious  whole :  the 
•difice  is  collectively  termed,  in  Arabic,  AlBaram,  or  the  TempU. 

•  BCasioaAry  Register  for  ISM,  p.  503. 


from  IS  to  14,000.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  slender  aggregate, 
compared  with  the  flourishing  population  which  Uie  city  once 
supported ;  but  the  numerous  sieses  it  has  undergone,  and 
their  consequent  spoliations,  have  left  no  vestige  of  its  orijgi- 
nal  power.  **  Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  a  Turkish 
aga,  is  still  more  unlike  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  than  Athens  during  the  administration  of  Peri* 
des,  and  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs.  We  have  it  upon  judgment's  record,  that  before  a 
marching  army,  a  land  has  been  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  behina 
it  a  desmde  wilderness,  (Joel  ii.  3.)  The  present  appearance 
of  Judsa  has  embodied  the  awful  warnings  of  the  prophet  in 
all  their  terrible  reality."* 
IX.  Latkr  Divisions  of  PALESTnne. 

1.  Under  the  Romans,  Palestine  was  dependent  on  the 
government  of  Syria ;  and  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

(1.)  Palsestina  Prima  comprised  the  ancient  regions  of  Jo- 
dfea  and  Samaria.  It  contained  thirty-five  episcopal  cities, 
and  its  metropolis  was  Ciesarea-Palestina.  in  this  division 
were  Jerusalem  and  Sychar  or  Neapolis. 

r2.)  PalsBstina  Secunda  included  the  ancient  districts  of 
Galilee  and  Trachonitis.  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan  was  its 
capital ;  and  it  contained  twenty-one  episcopal  cities. 

(3.)  Palsestina  Ihrtia,  or  Salutaris,  comprised  the  ancient 
Peraea  and  Idumsea,  strictly  so  called:  its  metropolis  was 
Petra,  and  it  contained  eighteen  episcopal  cities.^  Most  of 
these  bishoprics  were  destroyed  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  Saracens  or  Arabs  conquered  Palestine  or  Syria. 

2.  In  the  time  of  the  Urusades,  after  the  Latins  had  con- 
quered Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  they  established  a  patri- 
arch of  their  own  communion  in  that  city,  and  save  him  three 
suffraffan  bishops,  whose  sees  were  at  Bethlehem,  Hebron, 
and  Lydda.  They  also  re-established  the  ancient  capitals, 
viz.  Cssarea,  with  a  suffra^n  bishop  atSebaste  or  Samaria; 
Scythopolis,  and  afterwards  Nazareth,  with  a  sufiragan 
bishop  at  Tiberias ;  Petra,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  at  Mount 
Sinai;  and  for  Bostra,  the  suffragan-episcopal  sees  were 
established  at  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  Seyde  or  Sidon,  and 
Beyroot  or  Beiytus  in  the  northern  part  of  Phoenicia.^ 

3.  Modern  Divisions  of  Palestine  under  the  Turkish 
government. 

At  present,  Palestine  does  not  form  a  distinct  country. 
The  Turks  include  it  in  Sham  or  Syria,  and  have  divided  it 
into  pachaliks  or  governments.  •*  That  of  Acre  or  Akka 
extends  from  Djeb^  nearly  to  Jaffa ;  that  of  Gaza  compre 
hends  Jaffa  and  the  adjacent  plains ;  and,  these  two  being 
now  united,  all  the  coast  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pacha  of  Acre.  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Nabious,  Tiberias,  and, 
m  fact,  the  ereater  part  of  Palestine,  are  included  in  the 
pachalik  of  Damascus,  now  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Aleppo,  which  renders  the  presei^  pacha,  in  effect,  the  vice 
roy  of  Syria.  Thoueh  both  pachas  continue  to  be  dutiful 
subjects  of  the  mud  seignior  in  appearance,  they  are  to  bo 
considered  as  tributaries  rather  than  as  subjects  of  the  Porte ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  sul- 
tan, as  caliph  and  vicar  of  Mohammed,  more  than  any  appre- 
hension of  nis  power,  which  prevents  them  from  declaring 
themselves  independent."^ 

*  JoIlifTe'i  Letters  from  Palestine,  written  In  1817,  Lond.  182QL  8to.  p.  102. 
The  sketch  of  the  modem  state  of  Jerusalem,  above  given,  has  been  drawn 
ap,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  this  intelligent  writer's  remarks,  with  th« 
observations  of  Professor  Carlyle  (Walpole's  Memoirs,  n.  187.);  ofM.  Cna 
teaabriand,  made  in  1606  (Travels,  vol  ii.  pp.  63. 83,  84. 179, 180.  X  of  Ab 
Bey,  made  in  1803—1807  (Travels,  voL  ii.  pp.  MO-245.X  of  Capt.  Light, 
made  in  1814  (Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  178—187.);  and  of  Mr.  Bucking 
ham,  made  in  1816.  (Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  260—262.)  See  also  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  Sec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  238— d6& ; 
JoweU's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  2&  290.,  and  Mr.  Cane's 
Letters  from  the  East,  p.  62. 

•  Relandl  Palsestina,  torn.  i.  pp.  201—214. 

■  Abr«g6  dela  Oeographie  Sacr6e,  p.  41.  (Paris,  1827. 12mo.) 
V  Modem  Traveller :— Palestine,  p.  6.  In  the  Abr^gd  de  la  Geographie 
Sacr6e  (pp.  42-44.)  there  is  an  account  of  the  Turkish  Divisions  of  Pale»* 
tine,  professing  to  be  drawn  from  a  Turkish  treatise  printed  at  Constant! 
nople,  and  somewhat  different  from  the  divisions  above  noticed ;  whleb 
have  been  preferably  adopted,  becaase  they  exhibit  the  actual  gorenimesl 
of  Palestine^  aa  described  by  the  most  recent  travellen. 
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I.  The  mrface  of  the  Holy  Land  being  diTsnified  witb 


though  ii 


n  TripoU 


Climate 

mare  settled  than  in  our  westerly 

0  SidoD,  the  country  is  much  colder 

fit  further  Ia  the  north  and  to  the 

lass  regular.     The  aamo  remark 


than  the  i 

south,  and     .__  __„ 

applies  to  the  mounlainoua  parts  of  Judna,  where 
table  produclions  aire  much  later  than 

the  vicinity  of  (jaza.  From  its  lofty  Biiuauuo,  uia  air  oi 
ftaphct  in  Galilee  is  bo  fresh  and  cool,  Ihat  the  hoats  are 
scarcely  felt  there  duriag  the  Hunuaer ;  thoueh  in  the  neigh- 
bouring' country,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  iVfouDt  Tabor  and 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  heat  is  intense.'  Generally  speak- 
iDg,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  mild ;  the  aiunmers  are 
commonly  dry,  and  extremely  hot  :■  intensely  hot  days, 
however,  are  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nights; 
and  these  sudden  TicUsitudes,  which  an  Arab  constitulian 
alone  can  endure,  together  with  their  consequent  effects  on 
the  human  frame,  verify  the  words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  to 
his  father-in-law,  that  in  ike  dau  the  draught  contumedhim, 
and  thefrott  by  night.  {Gen.  IXJU,  iQ.y 

II.  Six  several  SiisoNs  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated 
in  Gen.  viii.  23.  ra..  lad-iime  and  hamul,  cold  and  heal,  lum- 
mer  and  winter;  and  as  agriculture  constituted  the  principal 
employment  irf  the  Jews,  we  are  informed  by  the  rabbinical 
writers,  that  they  adopted  the  same  division  of  seasons,  with 
-ace  to  their  rural  work.*  These  diviaiona  also  exist 
;  the  Arabs  to  this  day.*    A  brief  alatement  of  the 
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p.ffl4-379.;  Jilin,. 
M 14— 21. ;  Schuliii  ArcnBoloEiiUebnJuv  pp. 
brtdcB,  pp.  57—64. ;  BOd  Alber,  Ucrmeneuuu 

■  0?liie"ipt™«ily  of  me  but  in'P.les[io*,  durlnf  tlie  ■ornmer,  Hme  Idni 
Bi.y  be  formed,  when  il  U  Unown  ih.i  At  mercur,  of  Dr.  E.  fa.  Clukc'i 

?ihren"  "  "tuvoIs,"™!.  Iv.  p.  130.  8vD.™°*       ""  *"" " 

'  Tbo  BuiiaTicisBl£udeioftflinpenaurqfijiMti>tb1adATHtBinTnu{Enier' 
•on'i  L«1ten  from  Ihfl  jEiein,  voL  I.  p.  94.),  lOso  Id  Uie  Dexn  of  Anbia 

eipLKepnal'iNArmU'eof  ■Jaamer&oinliHliiloEDiluid,  col  I.  p.  140. 
ndaa,  isa.Sto.t.  InibeDSKnbetwacnDuiiuciuudiheniliKofPal- 
min  (Cuna'a  Lellen  (nun  Ota  Rul,  p.  6S&.X  Id  PiniB  (Maher'i  Second 
Jaamer,  p,  37.  London,  ISIB,  ila.),  uid  in  Bfipl.  (Cspl.  LIfbi'i  TuTelm 
p.  20.  :  Dr.  I«ch»rdion'«  T«veli  aloDi  lb«  Mi  Jiiirr.imn,  *i.  vol.  I.  pp. 
Bl,  1»^  Londok  1GB2  Bn>.)  HumerhucoUecItd  aennl  le«liDonle>Io 

atrlnlure,  vol.  1.  pp.  61-65.  London.  1808. 

<  Ba>* lleluA.  li>L  106.  ollfd  b>  Dr.  UibUbat,  in  Ui  Rcbmi  uidTilBD- 
liul  EureiiuloD*  on  John  H.  £.  (Woris,  toL  U,  p.  M3.) 

•  Sm  OoUna'*  Luteoo  Anbinuu,  coL  M. 


I  natural  phenomena  occurring  in  these  several  seasons,  wilt 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  climate  and 
weather  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.    SeKD-TIME.  '""''""      ■'" 

the  latter  half  of 
chesvan,  and  the  former  half  of  Kisleu  or  Chisleu.  that  is, 
from  the  beeinning  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December. 
During  this  season  the  weather  is  various,  very  often  misty, 
cloudy,  with  miiiling  or  pouring  rain.  Towards  the  cinao 
of  October  or  early  in  November,  the  former  or  early  au- 
tumnal rains  begin  to  fall ;  when  they  usually  ploughed  their 
land,  and  sowed  iheir  wheat  and  liarley,  and  gafliered  lbs 
latleF  grapes.  The  rains  last  for  three  or  four  days ;  they  do 
notfalT  without  iptennission,  but  in  frequent  showers.  I'ha 
air  at  this  season  is  frequently  warm,  sometimes  even  hot; 
but  is  much  refreshed  by  cold  in  the  ni^ht,  which  is  so  in- 
tense as  to  freeiB  the  very  heavy  dews  that  tali.  Towards 
the  close  it  becomes  cooler,  and  at  the  end  of  it  snow  begins 
to  fall  upon  the  mountains.  He  channels  of  the  rivulets  are 
sometimes  dry,  and  even  the  large  rivers  do  not  contain  much 
water.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  leaves  lose  thfir 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  iha  more  dclicttta 
light  ^eir  fires  (Jer.xnvi.  22.),  which  they  continue,  simost 
to  the  month  of  April ;  while  others  pass  the  whole  winter 
without  fire,  i 

3.  WiKTiB,  by  the  rabbins  termed  ipin  fcHDRT),  included ' 
the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the  whole  of  Tebelh,  and  the 
former  part  of  Sebat,  that  is  from  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  beginning  of  February.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  season,  snows  rarely  fall,  except  on  the  mountains,  but 
they  seldom  continue  a  whole  day  ;  the  ice  Is  thin,  and  melts 
as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  north  wind  and  the  cold,  especially  on  the  lofty 
mounlains,  which  are  now  covered  with  snow,  is  intensely 
severe,  and  sometimes  even  fatal :  the  cold  is  frequentlv  so 
piercing,  that  persons  bom  in  our  climate  can  scarcely  endure 
It.  The  roada  become  slippery,  and  travelling  becomes  both 
laborious  and  dangerous,  especially  in  the  sleep  mountain- 
paths  (Jer.  xiii.  16.  xziii.  12.};  and  on  this  account  our 
Lord,  when  predicting  the  calamities  Ihat  were  to  attend 
the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  told  his  disciples  to  pray  that  their 
fiighl  might  not  be  in  the  wiitter.  (Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  The  cold 
however  varies  in  severity  according  to  ^  local  situation  of 
the  country.  On  high  mountains  fas  we  have  just  remarked) 
it  it  extreme;  bnt  in  the  plain  ot  Jericho  it  is  scarcely  felv 
the  winter  Uiere  resembling  spring ;  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  winter  in  Palestine  were 
experienced  by  the  ciosaden  at  the  eloM  of  the  twelfth  coa- 
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tury,  ill  all  its  horrors.  Mainr  persons  of  both  sexes  oerished 
in  consequence  of  want  of  food,  the  intenseness  of  the  cold, 
and  the  heaviness  of  the  rains,  which  kept  them  wet  for  four 
successive  days.  The  j§rrouna  was  alternately  deluged  with 
rain,  or  encrusted  with  ice,  or  loaded  with  snow ;  the  beasts 
of  burthen  were  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that 
descended  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  mountains,  and  filled 
the  rivers,  or  sank  into  the  bogsy  ground.  So  vehement 
were  the  rains,  storms  of  hail,  and  wmds,  as  to  tear  up  the 
stakes  of  the  tents,  and  carry  them  to  a  distance.  The 
extremity  of  the  cold  and  wet  Killed  the  horses,  and  spoiled 
their  provisions.^ 

The  hail-stones  which  fkll  during  the  severity  of  the  win^ 
ter  season  are  very  large,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and 
•east.  Such  was  the  storm  of  hail  that  discomfited  the 
Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10.) ;  and  such  also  the  very  grievous  hail 
that  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  ix.  18. 
S3,  24.)  A  similar  hail-storm  fell  upon  the  British  fleet  in 
Marmorice  bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  year  1801,>  which 
affords  a  fine  comment  on  that  expression  of  the  psalmist, 
He  eaaieth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  ;  who  can  stand  before  his 
cold?  fPsai.  cxlvii.  17.)  The  snow  which  falls  in  Judaea 
is  by  uie  same  elegant  inspired  writer  compared  to  wool 
(Psal.  cxlvii.  16.);  and  we  are  informed  that  in  countries  which 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  Palestine,  the  snow  falls  in 
flakes  as  mrse  as  walnuts :  but  not  being  very  hard  or  very 
compact,  it  does  no  injury  to  the  traveller  whom  it  covers.^ 

But,  however  severe  the  cold  weather  sometimes  is  in 
these  countries,  there  are  intervals  even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter when  the  sun  shines  and  there  is  no  wind,  and  when  it  is 
perfectly  warm— «ometimes  almost  hot — in  the  open  air.  At 
such  seasons  the  poorer  classes  in  the  East  enjoy  the  conver- 
sation of  their  friends,  sauntering  about  in  the  air,  and  sitting 
under  the  walls  of  their  dwellings ;  while  the  houses  of  the 
more  opulent  inhabitants,  having  porches  or  gateways,  witii 
benches  on  each  side,  the  master  of  the  family  receives 
visitors  there,  and  despatches  his  business— few  persons  (not 
even  the  nearest  relations)  having  further  admission  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.^  These  circumstances  materially 
illustrate  a  dimcidt  passage  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii. 
30.V-«i2BO,  thou  son  of  man,  the  children  of  thy  people  are  still 
talking  concerning  thee,^  by  the  walls  and  in  the  doobs  of  the 
houses,  and  speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying 
Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  eometh  forth 
from  the  Lara,  It  appears  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21.  that  these 
things  were  transacted  in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding  with 
the  close  of  our  December  or  the  commencement  of  January. 
The  poorer  people,  therefore,  sat  under  their  walls  for  the 
benent  of  the  sun,  while  those  in  better  circumstances  sat  in 
t^cir  porchways  or  gateways  to  enjoy  its  genial  rays.^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  the  winter  is,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
severity  of  thtf  cold,  which  may  be  denominated  the  depth  of 
their  winter. 

3.  The  Cold  Season  or  Winter  Solstice,  by  the  rabbins 
termed  nip  (kor),  comprises  the  latter  half  of  Sebat,  the 
whole  of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the  b&- 
ginning  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  season,  tlie  ground  is  ire^uently  covered 
with  a  thick  hoar-frost,  and  the  weather  is  cold;  but  it 
gradually  becomes  warm  and  even  hot,  particularly  in  the 
»Dlain  of  Jericho.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  are  frequent. 
Vegetable  nature  now  revives;  the  almond  tree  blossoms, 
and  the  gardens  assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Barley  is 
ripe  at  Jericho,  though  but  litSe  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  The 
latter  rains  sometimes  begin  to  fall  in  the  end  of  this  season, 
swelling  the  rising  crops,  with  which  the  valleys  are  covered. 

«  Harmer's  Obserrations,  voL  i.  pp.  36—42. 

•  "On  tho  8th  of  February  commenced  the  moat  violent  thunder  and  hail- 
storm ever  remembered,  and  which  continued  two  dava  and  nights  inter- 
mittinglj.  The  haiL  or  rather  the  ict-Mtrntta,  were  as  big  as  lax^e  walnuts. 
The  camps  were  deluged  with  a  torrent  of  tliem  two  feet  deep,  which, 
pouring  from  the  mountains,  swept  every  thing  before  it  The  scene  of 
confusion  on  shore,  by  the  horses  breaking  loose,  and  the  men  being 
unable  to  face  the  storm,  or  remain  slill  in  the  freezing  deluge,  surpasses 
description.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  such  a  tempest"  3ir  Robert  Wilson's  History  of  the  British  Expedition 
to  Egypt,  vol  I.  p.  8.  8vo.  edit.  Hail-storms  are  so  violent  in  some  parts  of 
Persia,  as  frequently  to  destroy  the  catUe  in  the  fields.  Kinneir's  Geo- 
graphical Memoir,  p.  158. 

a  Harmer's  Observations,  voL  t.  p.  45.  note. 

«  The  same  usage  still  obtains  at  Smyrna.  Emerson's  Letters  from  the 
Aigean,  vol  i.  pp.  96,  97. 

»  In  our  authorized  version,  the  preposition  ^a  (sax)  is  rendered  against 
fAee,  which  is  erroneous,  as  the  context  sliows  that  the  Jews  were  talking 
ft  br  concerning  the  prophet,  and  so  it  Is  properly  rendered  in  PsaL 
uorxvii.  3.  Otoriaus  things  are  spoken  op  thee,  O  aty  of  Ood. 

•  Rarmer's  ObservadoBi,  voL  t.  pp.  G0-&. 


4.  The  Harvest,  by  the  rabbins  denominated  ii*sp  (  kctsi r1, 
includes  the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of  Jyar  j[or  Zif ), 
and  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  oeginning  ot 
April  to  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  thia 
season,  the  kUter  rains  are  frequent,  but  cease  towards  tho 
end  of  April,  when  the  sky  is  generally  fair  and  serene,  la 
the  plain  of  Jericho  the  heat  oi  the  sun  is  excessive,  though 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine  the  weather  is  most  delightfiU  ; 
and  on  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and 
evening  breezes  from  the  sea.  As  the  harvest  depends  on  the 
duration  of  the  rainy  season,  the  early  or  autumnal  rains,  and 
the  latter  or  spring  rains  are  absolutely  necessaiy  to  the  sup- 

§ort  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly 
esired  by  the  Israelites  and  Jews.'  These  rains,  however, 
were  always  chilly  TEzra  x.  9.  and  Sol.  Song  ii.  11.),  and 
often  preceded  by  whirlwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  16,  17.;  that 
raised  such  quantities  of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  make  the  heavens  bku/t 
with  clouds  and  wind,  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.)  In  Eg^pt  thv 
barley  harvest  precedes  the  summer.  This  may  explam  Jer 
viii.  20.  where  the  harvest  is  put  first  in  the  description,^ 
Tihe  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved. 
The  rains  descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and 
as  whole  villages  in  the  East  are  constructed  only  with  palm 
branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun  (perhaps  corres- 
ponding to  and  explanatory  of  the  untempere^  mortar  noticed 
m  Ezek.  xiii.  11.),  these  rains  not  unfrequently  dissolve  the 
cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to  the  ground.  To 
these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  MatL  vii.  25 — 27. 
Very  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent 
storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west : 
they  rise  like  a  man*s  hand  (I  Kings  xvlii.  44.),  until  the 
whole  sky  becomes  black  with  rain,  which  descends  in  tor- 
rents, that  rush  down  the  steep  hills,  and  sweep  every  thing 
before  them.>  In  our  Lord's  time,  this  phenomenon  seems 
to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather.  He  said 
to  the  people.  When  ye  see  the  cloud  (THN  Ni9«urF)">  rise  out 
of  the  west,  straightway  ye  say,  There  eometh  a  shower ;  ajxd 
so  IT  IS.  (Luke  xii.  54.) 

5.  The  SuMMEE,  by  Uie  rabbins  termed  r^p  (kyits),  com- 
prehends the  latter  half  of  Sivan,  the  whole  of  Thammuz, 
and  the  former  half  of  Ab,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  AugusL  The  heat  of  the  weathei 
increases,  and  the  nights  are  so  warm  that  the  inhabitants 
sleep  on  their  house-tops  in  the  open  air. 

6.  The  Hot  Season,  by  the  rabbins  called  mn  (chvm),  or 
the  great  heat,  includes  the  latter  half  of  Ab,  the  whole  of 
Elul,  and  the  former  half  of  Tisri,  that  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October.  During  the 
chief  part  of  this  season  the  heat  is  intense,  though  less  so 
at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plain  of  Jericho :  theve  is  no  cold, 
not  even  in  the  night,  so  that  travellers  pass  whole  nights  in 
the  open  air  without  inconvenience.  Lebanon  is  for  ^e  most 
part  tree  from  snow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  defiles  where 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  During  the  hot  season,  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  Indies  for  persons  to  die  suddenly,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays  (whence 
the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  palanquin).  This  is  now 
commonly  termed  a  coup-de-^oleil,  or  stroke  of  the  sun.  The 
son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem  appears  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  coup-de-soleil  (2  Kings  iv.  19,  20.)  ;>t  and  to 

t  The  following  are  a  few  among  tlie  many  allusions  in  the  Scripture  to 
the  importance  of  the  early  and  latter  rains,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  were  desired.  Deut.  xi.  14.  Job  xxix.  23.  Prov.  jcvi.  15.  Jer. 
iii.  3.  V.  24.  Hos.  vi.  3.  Joel  ii.  23.  Zecb.  z.  1.  "  From  these  bountiful 
showers  of  heaven,  indeed,  the  fertility  of  every  land  springs :  but  how 
dreadAil  in  this  country  would  be  such  a  three  years'  drought,  as  was  in 
flicted  upon  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  summer  the  richest  soil  is  burnt  to  dust ;  so  that  a 
traveller,  riding  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  July  or  August,  would 
imagine  himself  to  be  crossing  a  desert."  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
in  Syria,  p.  306.  London,  1825.  8vo.) 

•  Juwett's  Christian  Researches  hi  the  Mediterranean,  ice.  p.  144.  Lon 
don,  1822.  Bvo. 

•  A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  by  Homer  (Tliad,  lib.  iv.  27&— 278.X 
and  also  takes  place  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Bruce,  speaking  of  the  phenoment 
attending  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  says,— Every  morning,  "about  uiuc, 
a  small  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the  east,  wtitrling  vio 
lenUy  round,  as  if  upon  an  axis ;  but,  arrived  near  the  zenitn,  it  first  aoatei 
its  motion,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends  itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  cal 
up  vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters.  These  cIouds,baving  attained  near  1> 
the  same  height,  rush  against  each  other  with  great  violence,  and  p\  t  m« 
always  in  mind  of  Elijah  foretelling  rain  on  Mount  CarmeL"  Traveli ,  vol 
V.  p.  336.  8vo. 

>•  The  article  here  is  unquestionablydemonstrative.  See  Bp.  Mi  Vile 
ton  s  Doctrino  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  327.  (first  edit) 

»  Egmont  and  Heyman  (who  travelled  in  Palestine  in  the  beginninj  of 
the  eightoenth  centtjury)  found  the  air  abotit  Jericho  extremefy  hot,  •&« 
my  tlMt  it  destroyed  several  persons  the  year  before  they  were  thi  r« 
The  army  of  Kfatg  Baldwin  TV.  auffeied  eooHdtnbly  tnm  this  dru  a 
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this  fatal  effect  of  the  solar  heat  the  psalmist  alludes  (Psal. 
vrad,  6.},  as  he  also  does  to  the  effect  of  the  lunar  rays,  \^hich 
m  Arabia  (as  well  as  in  Egypt)  are  singularly  iniurious  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  sleep  m  the  open  air.  **  The  moon 
here  really  strikes  and  affects  the  sight  when  you  sleep  ex- 
posed to  It  much  more  than  the  sun :  indeed,  the  sight  of  a 
person,  who  should  sleep  with  his  face  exposed  at  night, 
would  soon  be  utterly  impaired  or  destroyed ?'i 

From  the  time  of  harvest,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  September,  it  neither  rains  nor  thunders. 
(Prov.  xxvi.  1.  1  Sam.  xii.  17.)  During  the  latter  part  of 
April,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  harvest,  the  morning  cloud 
is  seen  early  in  the  morning,  which  disappears  as  the  sun 
ascends  above  the  horizon.  (Hos.  vi.  4.  xiii.  3.)  These  light 
fleecy  clouds  are  without  water  (vf^au  imiud) ;  and  to  them 
the  apostle  Jude  (verse  12.)  compares  the  false  teachers,  who 
even  then  began  to  contaminate  the  church  of  Christ.  In 
Deut.  xxxii.  2.  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to  the 
rain,  and  clouds  are  the  instruments  by  which  rain  is  dis- 
tilled upon  the  earth.  In  arid  or  parched  countries,  the  very 
appearance  of  a  cloud  is  delightful,  because  it  is  a  token  of 
reireshing  showers ;  but  when  sudden  winds  arise,  and  dis- 
perse these  clouds,  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  and  shepherd 
IS  cut  off.  The  &l6e  teachers  alluded  to,  are  represented  as 
douda  ;  they  have  the  form  and  office  of  teachers  of  right- 
eousness, and  from  such  appearances  pure  doctrine  may 
naturally  be  expected.  But  tnese  are  c&uda  without  water; 
they  distil  no  refreshing  showers,  because  they  contain  none ; 
and  they  are  carried  about  by  their  passion,  as  those  light  and 
fleecy  clouds  in  (question  are  carried  by  the  winds.' 

From  the  Jewish  month  Sivan,  through  the  entire  months 
of  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  the  former  part  of  Elul,  corresponding 
with  our  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  not  a 
single  cloud  is  to  be  seen ;  but  during  tiie  night,  the  earth  is 
moistened  by  a  copious  dew,  which  in  the  sacred  volume  is 
frequently  made  a  symbol  of  the  divine  goodness.  (Compare 
Gen.  xxvii.  28.  and  xlix.  25.  where  ih&olessing  fron^  above  \^ 
eauivalent  with  dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  xxxiii.  13.  Job  xxix. 
19.  Mic.  V.  7.)  In  Arabia  Petrea  the  dews  are  so  heavy,  as 
to  wet  to  the  skin  those  who  are  exposed  to  them :  but  as 
soon  as  the  sun  arises,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little 
warmed,  the  mists  are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  abundant 
moisture,  which  the  dews  had  communicated  to  tibe  sands,  is 
entirely  evaporated.  What  a  forcible  description  is  this  of 
the  transiently  good  impressions,  felt  by  many,  to  which  the 
prophet  Hosea  alludes!  (id.  4.)  Otner  references  to  tlie 
lefreshinj?  nature  of  the  dews  of  Palestine  occur  in  Psal. 
exxxiii.  3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.'  These  dews  fall,  as  in  other 
countries,  very  fast  as  well  as  very  suddenly,  upon  every 
blade  of  grass  and  every  spot  of  earth  :  whence  an  active 
and  expeditious  soldiery  is  m  2  Sam.  xvii.  12.  by  a  beautiful 
figure  compared  to  dew.  But,  however  copious  the  dews 
are,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust  or  hardy  plants ;  and 
as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass  withers,  the  flowers 
fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up  by  the  roots  and  dies, 
unless  watered  by  the  rivulets  or  by  the  labour  of  man.*  To 
this  appearance  of  the  fields,  during  an  eastern  summer,  the 

stance  near  'nberias.  The  heat  at  the  time  waa  so  nntisally  great,  that  aa 
many  died  by  that  as  by  the  sword.  After  the  battle,  in  their  return  to 
their  former  encampment,  a  certain  ecciesiaiotic,  of  some  distinction  in  the 
church  and  in  the  armr,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  vehemence  of  the  lieat, 
was  carried  in  a  litter,  but  expired  under  Mount  Tabor.— Banner's  Obser> 
vations,  vol  i.  p-  4. 

<  Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  77.  A  nearly  similar  account  is 
giren  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Madden,  who  travelled  in  the  East,  between  the  years 
iSdl  and  1827.  Travels  in  Turkey.  Ac.  vol  ii.  pp.  197.  i9a  The  deadly 
influence  of  the  moon  is  equally  felt  in  the  East  and  west  Indies.  Thus, 
in  Bengal,  meat  hung  up,  if  exposed  to  moonlight,  will  not  take  the  salt,  but 
taints  and  spoils  speedily :  whereas  the  same  kind  of  meat,  if  kept  from 
the  mo<mlight,  will  take  salt  and  keep  good  for  some  time.  (Extract  of  a 
letter  from  India,  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1806,  p.  764.)  And  at  De- 
merara  the  moon  strikes  (similarly  to  the  sun)  with  a  coup-de-luntt ;  so  that 
people  walk  out  at  night  with  umbrellas  or  paralunet.  Such  indeed  are 
the  eflects  of  the  lunar  rays  upon  fish,  as  to  make  it  part  from  the  bones. 
(From  information  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  £lliolt,  missionary  at 
xicmerara.) 

a  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Jude  12. 

a  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  The  very  heavy  dews  which  fall  in  the 
Holy  I^and,  are  noticed  by  almost  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  that  coun- 
try. We  shall  adduce  the  testimonies  of  two  or  three.  Maundrell,  tnivel- 
Img  near  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  year  1697,  says,  "  We  were  instructed  by 
experience,  what  the  Psalmist  means  b]|r  the  dew  of  Hermon  (Psal.  cxxxiii. 
3.),  our  tente  being  as  tbet  vrith  it,  a*  if  it  had  rained  oil  night,'*  (Travels 
from  Ale[^  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77.)  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  when  on  his  journey 
from  Aboukir  to  Rosetta,  in  1601,  says,  "  We  had  a  tent  allotted  to  us  for 
the  night ;  it  was  double  lined ;  jet  so  eopitme  are  the  detoe  of  Egypt**  (the 
climate  of  which  country  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Holy  Landf),  "  after  ncn- 
•et  that  the  water  ran  eopioualu  down  the  tent-vote.**  CTravels,  voL  iii.  p. 
a(>&  8vo.)  Mr.  Came  says,  *'  The  dews  had  fallen  heavily  for  some  nights, 
and  the  clothes  that  covered  us  were  quite  wet  ifl  the  morning."  Letters 
trom  the  East,  p.  178. 

Allarmer's  (>bBervationi^  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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ro^ral  psalmist  alludes.  (Psal.  xxxii.  4.)  If,  at  this  season, 
a  single  spark  falls  uf>on  the  grass,  a  conflagration  immediate- 
ly ensues,  especially  if  there  should  be  any  briers  or  thorns, 
low  shrubs  or  woods  contiguous.  (Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14.  Isa. 
ix.  18.  X.  17,  18.  Jer.  xxi.  14.  Compare  also  £xod.  xxii.  6. 
and  Joel  i.  19,  20.)  The  face  of  the  country  becomes  en- 
tirely changed ;  the  fields,  so  lately  clothed  with  the  richest 
verdure  and  adorned  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  are  converted 
into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness ;  the  ^asa  withereih,  ike 
Jhwer  fadeth  (Isa.  xl.  6,  7.)  ;*  the  fountains  and  rivulets  are 
dried  up  ;  and  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  as  to  exhibit  large 
fissures  or  clefts.  These  eflects  are  accelerated  if  the  east 
wind  blow  for  a  few  days ;  which,  being  usually  dry  and 
producing  a  blight,  becomes  fatal  to  the  com  and  vines  (Job 
XV.  2.  Gen.  xli.6.23.  Ezek.  xvii.  10.  xix.  12.  Hos.  xiii.  15. 
Jonah  iv.  8.  Psal.  ciii.  15,  16.) ;  and  is  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  navigators  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  ia 
alluded  to  in  PsIL  xlviii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  26.  The  people 
of  the  East  generally  term  every  wind  an  east  wina,  tliat 
blows  between  the  east  and  north  and  the  east  and  south. 
The  Euroclydon,  which  caused  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Rome,  was  one  of  these  tempes- 
tuous east  winds,  can/moc  Tvfafmoc,  that  drove  every  thing  before 
it.  (Acts  xxvii.  14.)  Such  winds  are  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  this  day,  where  they  are  called  Levanters,  the 
term  Levant  meaning  that  countiy  which  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  that  sea.^ 

III.  In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the  East, 
water  is  an  article  of  g[reat  importance  to  the  inhabitants. 
Hence,  in  Lot's  estimation,  it  was  a  principal  recommenda- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Jordan  that  it  was  toell  watered  every 
where  (Gen.  xiii.  10.) ;  and  the  same  advantage  continued  in 
later  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites,  whose  country  was 
intersected  by  numerous  brooks  and  streams ;  whence  it  is 
not  more  emphatically  than  beattifuUy  described  as  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  thai  spring  out  of 
valleys  ana  hills.  And  the  same  preference  is  given  to  thiB 
day  by  the  Eelauts  (a  Tartar  tribe  occupying  a  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Persian  empirej,  who  carry  their 
flocks  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the  bless 
ings  of  pasturage  and  of  good  water  are  to  be  found  in' 
abundance.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will,  per- 
haps, impart  new  force  to  tnepromises  made  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  evangelical  prophet.  Tneir  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high 
places,  they  shaU  not  kunser  nor  thirst ;  neither  shall  the  sun  or 
neat  smite  them ;  for  he  thai  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead  them, 
even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them,  (Isa.  xlix.  9 — 
n.y    See  also  feev.  vii.  16,  17. 

Although  RrvERs  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  Holy 
Land  is  the  Jordan,  which  is  sometimes  designated  in  the 
Scripture  as  the  river  without  any  addition ;  as  also  is  the 
Nile  (Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod.  i.  22.  ii.  5.  iv.  9.  vii.  18.  and  viii. 
3.  9.  11.),  and,  occasionally,  the  Euphrates  (as  in  Jer.  ii. 
18.) ;  in  these  cases,  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  must  deter- 
mine which  is  the  river  actually  intended  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters. The  name  of  river  is  also  given  to  inconsiderable 
streams  and  rivulets,  as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7.  and  v. 
21.)  and  the  Amon.  (Deut.  iii.  16.)^ 

1.  The  principal  nver  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jor- 
dan or  Yar'Dan,  i.  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  called  because  it 
takee  its  rise  iti  the  vicinity  of  the  littie  city  of  Dan.  Its 
true  source  is  in  two  fountains  atPaneas  (a  city  better  known 
by  its  subsequent  name  of  Cesarea  Philippi),  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus ;  its  apparent  source  flows  from  beneath  a  cave 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  several 
niches  with  Greek  inscriptions.^  Durins  several  hours  of 
its  course,  it  continues  to  be  a  small  and  insignificant 

•  "The  very  affecting  images  of  Scripture,  which  compare  the  short- 
living  existence  of  man  to  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  creation,  are  scarcely 
understood  in  ttiis  country.  The  verdure  is  perpetual  in  England.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  a  time  when  H  can  be  said,  '  the  graee  withereth.* 
But,  let  the  traveller  visit  the  beautiful  plain  of  Smyrna,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  East,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  revisit  it  towards  the  end  df  June, 
and  he  will  perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of  these  allusions.  In  May,  an 
appearance  of  fresh  verdure  and  of  rich  luxuriance  every  where  meets 
the  eye ;  the  face  of  nature  is  adorned  with  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  herb- 
age, of  the  most  elegant  kind.  But  a  month  or  six  weeks  subsequentlv, 
how  changed  is  the  entire  scene !  The  beauty  is  gone  \  tlie  grass  is  with, 
ered ;  the  flower  is  faded ;  a  brown  and  dusty  desert  has  taken  place  of  a 
delicious  garden.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  rapid  transformation  of  nature 
that  the  Scriptures  compare  the  late  of  man."  Hartley's  Researches  io 
Greece,  p.  237. 

fi  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbery,  Ac.  vol.  iL  pp.  127—133. 
V  Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  121. 

•  In  a  few  instances,  the  sea  is  culed  a  rivert  as  inHab.  Iii.  8.  ^i8r«  tlM 
Red  Sea  is  intended. 

•  CapL  Irby 's  and  Mangle's  Travels  In  E^p^  4k«.  pp.  SST— 99. 
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riTulet.1  It  flows  due  south  through  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, intersecting  the.lake  Merom  and  the  Bea  or  lake  of  Gali- 
lee, and  (it  is  said^  without  mingling  with  its  waters ;  and 
it  loses  itself  in  tne  lake  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  into 
which  it  rolls  a  considerable  volume  of  deep  water,  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  prevent  a  strong,  active,  and  expert  swimmer 
from  swinmiing  across  it.  The  course  of  the  Jordan  is  about 
one  hundred  nmes ;  its  breadth  and  depth  are  various.  Dr. 
Shaw  computed  it  to  be  about  thirty  yards  broad,  and  three 
yards  or  nine  feet  in  depth ;  and  states  that  it  discharges 
daily  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tuns  of  water.s 
Viscount  Chateaubriand  (who  travelled  nearly  a  century  after 
him)  found  the  Jordan  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to 
the  shore,  and  about  fifty  paces  in  breadth.  The  late  count 
Volney  asserts  it  to  be  scarcely  sixty  paces  wide  at  its  em- 
bouchure. Messrs.  Banks  and  Buckingham,  who  crossed  it 
in  January,  1816,  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  ford  over  which 
the  Israelites  passed  on  their  first  entering  the  promised  land, 
found  the  stream  extremely  rapid ;  and  as  it  flowed  at  that 
part  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  its  otherwise  turbid  waters  were 
tolerably  clear,  as  well  as  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste.'  It  is 
here  fordable,  being  not  more  than  four  feet  deep,  with  a 
rapid  current.* 

Anciently  the  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about  the  time 
of  barley  harvest  (Josh.  ill.  15.  iv.  18.  1  Chron.  xii.  15. 
Jer.  xllx.  19.),  or  the  feast  of  the  passover;  when,  the  snows 
being  dissolved  on  the  mountains,  ths  torrents  discharged 
themselves  into  its  channel  with  great  impetuosity.  When 
visited  by  Mr.  Maundrell,  at  the  heffinning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  could  discern  no  sign  or  probability  of  such  inunda- 
tions, though  so  late  as  the  30th  of  March ;  and  so  far  was 
the  river  from  overflowing,  that  it  ran  almost  two  yards 
below  the  brink  of  its  channel.  It  may  be  said  to  have  two 
banks, — the  first,  that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state ;  the 
second,  that  of  its  overflow^gs.  After  descending  the  outer- 
most bank,  the  traveller  proceeds  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level 
strand,  before  he  comes  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river. 
This  second  bank  is  now  (as  it  anciently  was)  so  beset  wiUi 
Dushes,  reeds,  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  form  an  asylum  for  various  wild 
animals,  that  no  water  is  perceptible  until  the  traveller  has 
made  his  way  through  them.^  In  this  thicket  several  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  used  lormerly  to  conceal  themselves,  until  the 
swelling  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts.  To  this 
fact  the  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes,  when  he  compares  the 
impatience  of  Edom  and  Babylon  under  the  divine  judg- 
ments, to  the  coming  up  of  a  Hon  from  the  swellings  of  Jordan^ 
(Jer.  xlix.  19.)  On  the  level  strand  above  noticed,  it  proba- 
bly was.  that  John  the  Baptist  stood,  and  pointed  to  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  when  he  exclaimed,  Isav 
unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  child- 
ren unto  Abraham  :  and  turning  to  the  second  bank,  which 
was  overgrown  with  various  shrubs  and  trees  that  had  been 
suflered  to  grow  wild  for  ages,  he  added,  and  now  also  the 
axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  :  therefore  every  tree, 
which  hringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire,  (Matt  iii.  9,  10.)  The  passage  of  this  deep  and 
rapid  river  by  the  Israelites,  at  the  most  unfkvourable  season, 
wnen  augmented  by  the  dissolution  of  the  winter  snows,  was 
more  manifestly  miraculous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  because  here  was  no  natural  agency  whatever  employed ; 
no  might}r  winds  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  the  former  case ; 
no  reflux  in  the  tide  on  which  minute  philosophers  might 
fasten  to  depreciate  the  miracle.  It  seems,  Iheretore,  to  have 
been  providentially  designed,  to  silence  cavils  respecting  the 
former :  it  was  done  at  noonday,  in  the  presence  ot  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants :  and  it  struck  terror  into  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  westward  of  the  river,  whose 
hearts  melted,  neither  was  there  any  spirit  in  them  any  more, 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel,  (Josh.  v.  1.)  The  place 
where  the  Israelites  thus  miraculously  passed  this  river, 
*s  supposed  to  be  the  fords  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  Judg. 
iii.  26. 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine  are 
the  following : — 

s  Carne's  Recollections  of  Travels  in  the  East,  p.  38.  London,  1830.  8ro. 

«  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  li.  pp.  166, 157. 

"  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  315.  «  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  90. 

*  Maundrell's  Journej,  p.  110.  Dr.  Macmichael's  Travels  from  Moscow 
to  Constantinople,  in  the  years  1317, 1818.  p.  191.  (Lond.  1819.  4to.)  The 
Jordan  is  annually  frequented  by  many  thousand  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the 
Greek  church,  under  the  protection  of  the  MoosilUiD,  or  Turkish  governor 
of  Jeniaateffl,  and  a  stronc  military  escort  Ibid.  pp.  191, 192.  Richardson's 
rrmvels,  toL  IL  p.  387.    Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  389^  330. 


*ii*  The  Arnon,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  SiHOR  (the  Belus  of  ancient  geographers^  at  pre- 
sent called  the  Kardanah),  has  its  source  about  four  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  head  of  the  river  Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains 
of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  galph  of 
Keilah.6 

4.  The  brook  Jabbok  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountaiiw, 
and  falls  into  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing 
over  a  rocky  bed ;  its  waters  are  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  its  banks  are  very  thickly  wooded  with  oleande 
and  plane  trees,  wild  olives,  wild  almonds,  and  numerone 
other  trees.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  now  termed  Nahr^l-Zerkahf 
or  the  river  of  Kerkah,  from  a  neighbouring  station  or  vil- 
lage of  that  name.' 

5.  The  Kanah,  or  Brook  of  Meeds,  springs  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  but  only  flows  during  the  winter,  and  it  fails 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near  Cesarea :  it  formerly  sepa- 
rated the  tribe  of  Ephraim  from  th^t  of  Manasseh.  (Josh, 
xvii.  8,  9.  J 

6.  The  orook  Besor  (I  Sam.  xzx.  9.)  fklls  into  the  same 
sea  between  Gaza  and  Khinocorura. 

7.  The  Kishon,  now  called  the  Moukattona,  issues  from 
the  mountains  of  Carmel,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  two 
streams ;  one  flows  eastward  into  tlie  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
other,  taking  a  westerly  course  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
or  Esdraelon,  discharges  itself  into  uie  Mediterranean  Sea, 
at  a  short  distance  to  tne  south  of  Aero  or  Acre.  This  is  the 
stream  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviii.  40. :  when  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  it  is  impassable.^ 

8.  The  Kedron,  Kidron,  or  Cedron,  as  it  is  variously 
termed  ^2  Sam.  xv.  23.  1  Kings  xv.  13.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6. 
12.  2  Cnron.  xxix.  16.  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  John  xviu.  1.),  rune 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  betweea 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Except  during  the  win- 
ter, or  after  heavy  rains,  its  channel  is  generally  dry,  but, 
when  swollen  by  torrents,  it  flows  with  great  impetuosity  ;s 
its  waters  are  said  to  become  dark  and  turbid,  probably  oe- 
cause  it  collects  the  waste  of  the  adjacent  hills;  and,  like 
other  brooks  in  cities,  it  is  contaminated  with  the  filth,  of 
which  it  is  the  receptacle  and  common  sewer.  The  blood 
and  oflfal  of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  the  temple  are  said,  in 
later  times,  to  have  been  carried  ofif  by  a  dram  into  the  Ke- 
dron.io  As  no  mention  is  made  of  bridges  in  Palestine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  forded  the  rivers  and  brooks 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  (in  the  same  manner  as  persons 
of  both  sexes  do  to  this  day  in  Bengal),  which  is  alluded  to 
in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 

Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  three  are  paitica- 
larly  worthy  of  notice ;  that  of  Galuee  or  Gennesareth,  the 
Lake  Merom,  and  the  Lake  of  Sodom,  both  of  which  are 
termed  mku,"  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which 
gives  the  name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  of  water. 

1.  The  Sea  or  Galilee  ^so  c^led  from  its  situation  on  Ae 
eastern  borders  of  that  division  of  Palestine),  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  was  anciently  called  the  oca  of  Chinnereth 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11.)  or  Chinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  3^,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  town  of  that  name;  afterwards  Gmnesar  (I 
Mace.  xi.  67.),  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  Genesareth  or 
Crennesareth  (Luke  v.  l.j,  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  the 
same  name  (Matt.  xiv.  34.  Mark  vi.  53.)  ;  and  also  the  iSieo 
of  Tiberias  (John  vi.  1.  xxi.  1.),  from  the  contiguous  city  of 
Tiberias.  This  capacious  lake,  almost  equal  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  appearance  to  that  of  Geneva,  spreads  its  transparent 
waters  over  all  the  lower  territory,  extending  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west.  The  waters  of  the  northern  part  of 
this  lake  abound  with  fish:  this  circumstance  marks  the 
propriety  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea 
(Matt.  xiii.  47,  48.),  which  was  delivered  by  him  from  a 
vessel  near  the  shore.  The  fish  are  said  to  be  most  delicious. 
There  is  not  much  variety,  but  the  best  sort  is  the  most  com- 
mon ;  it  is  a  species  of  bream,  e(^ual  to  the  finest  perch.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a  single  boat  of  any  description 

<  Shaw's  Trayels,  vol  ii.  p.  33. 

V  Buclcinffham'sTravelci,  p.  325. 

•  Game's  Letters,  p.  250.  Richter's  Pilf  rima^es  in  the  EasLjn  181&— 
1816.  (C-^binet  of  Foreign  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pp.  159,  160.  London,  1825.) 

8  In  lik4  manner  the  nvers  of  Cyprus  (whl<5h  island  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Holy  Land)  are  dry  dufiiu  the  summer  months,  and  are  swollen 
into  torrents  by  sudden  rains.    Dr.  Clarlte's  Tkmvels,  vol  iv.  p.  75. 

*•  Lighlfoot's  Chorographical  Century,  on  Matthew,  chap.  38.  fine. 
(Works,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

i(  This  appellation  is  retained  by  the  modem  hihabitants,  who  reside  in 
its  vicinity,  '*  who,  lilce  the  earliest  ones,  call  their  water  a  aea,  and  reckon 
it  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  sonth  of  them  to  be  the  two  largest  known  except 
the  frett  ocean."    Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  471. 
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on  the  lake  at  pieeent;  and  the  fish  aie  caught,  partly  by  the 
fishermen  going  into  the  water,  up  to  their  waist,  ana  throw- 
ing in  a  hand  net,  and  partly  with  casting  nets  from  the 
beach :  a  method  which  must  yield  a  very  small  quantity, 
compared  to  wlmt  thev  would  get  with  boats.^ 

Pliny  states  this  lake  to  be  sixteen  miles  in  length  by  six 
miles  in  breadth.  Josephus,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  country  ^ves  his  descriptions  a  high  claim  to  attention, 
flays  that  ^^  its  breadth  is  forty  furlongs,  and  its  length  one 
hundred  and  forty.  Its  waters  are  sweet  and  very  agreeable 
for  drinkiDg,  for  they  are  finer  than  the  thick  waters  of  other 
fens.  The  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly 
at  Uie  shores,  and  at  the  sand :  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  na- 
ture, when  drawn  up,  and  softer  than  river  or  fountain  water :, 
and  it  is  so  cold,  that  the  people  of  the  place  cannot  warm  it 
by  setting  it  in  the  sun,  m  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both  to  the 
taste  and  sight  from  those  elsewhere.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Jordan."^ 

The  fidelity  of  Josephus*s  description  is  attested  by  two 
learned  and  acute  modern  travellers.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
beheld  it  in  1816,  observes  that  ^'  all  these  features  are  drawn 
with  an  accuracy  that  could  only  have  been  attained  by  one 
resident  in  the  country.  The  size  is  still  nearly  the  same, 
the  borders  of  the  lake  still  end  at  the  beach  or  the  sands, 
at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it.  Its  waters  are 
still  as  sweet  and  temperate  as  ever,  and  the  lake  abounds 
with  great  numbers  of  fish  of  various  sizes  and  kinds.  The 
appearance  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  Capernaum,"  Mr. 
Buckingham  states,  **  is  still  grand ;  its  greatest  length  runs 
nearly  north  and  south  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles;  and  its 
breadth  seems  to  be,  in  general,  from  six  to  nine  miles.  The 
barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total 
absence  oi  wood,  give,  however,  a  cast  of  dulness  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  this  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm 
of  its  waters  and  the  silence  which  reigns  throughout  its 

whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
found.  "3 

Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  this  lake,  was  visited  a  few  years 
before  Mr.  Buclunffham's  arrival,  describes  it  as  lonfirer  and 
finer  than  our  Cumoerland  and  Westmorland  lakes,  although 
it  yields  in  majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond in  Scotland :  like  our  W  indermere,  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  is  often  greatly  agitated  by  winds.  (Matt.  viii.  2^— 
27.)  A  strong  current  marks  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
through  the  middle  of  this  lake ;  and  when  this  is  opposed  by 
contrary  winds,  which  blow  here  with  the  force  ot  a  hum- 
cane  from  the  south-east,  sweeping  into  the  lake  from  the 
mountains,  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly  raised :  this  the  smadl 
vessels  of  the  country  are  ill  qualified  to  resist.  ^*  The 
wind,"  says  he,  *^  rendered  its  surface  rough,  and  called  to 
mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples ;  when,  in  one 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  traversed  these  waters,  they  were 
tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night  walking  to  them  upon  the  waves."  (Matt.  xiv.  24— 
26.)  These  agitations,  however,  do  not  last  for  any  length 
of  time. — ^Its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  the  bot- 
tom of  a  profound  valley,  environed  by  lofty  and  precipitous 
eminences  (excepting  only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets 
at  the  Jordan  at  each  extremity),  added  to  the  impression  of 
a  certain  reverential  awe  under  which  every  Christian  pil- 
grim approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignity  unparal- 
leled by  any  similar  scenery.^  When  not  agitated  by  tem- 
pests, the  water  is  stated  to  be  as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal, 
sweet,  cool,  and  most  refreshing  to  the  taste. 

2.  The  Waters  or  Mbrom,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  5.  7., 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  lake,  afterwards  called  Sa- 
mochonitis,  which  lies  between  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  modem  name  is  Houle.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  it  is  thirty  furlongs  broad,  and  sixty 
furlongs  in  length ;  and  its  marsnes  extend  to  the  place  called 
Daphne/  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  it.    Though  its 


1  Travels  in  Egypt,  Ac.  br  Captaini  Irhr  and  Mangles,  p.  295.  Hadden'a 
lirareia  in  Turkey,  Ac.  vol.  il.  p.  3i2L  Bee  also  Game's  Letters  from  the  East, 
pp.  2^—363.  Richter's  Pilgrimages  in  the  East  (Cabinet  of  Foreign 
Vojages,  vol.  i.  p.  157.) 

«  Joseabos  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ill.  c.  10.  §  7.  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nor. 
Test.  p.  508. 

t  Buckingbam's  Travels,  pp.  470,  471.  Mr.  Jowett's  estimate  nearly 
coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Buckingham  (Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  175),  as  also  does  that  of  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  (Travels  hi  the  Holy  Land, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14, 3d  edition.) 

«  Ih-.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  i«  pp.  209,  210.  226.  Buokingham*s  Travels, 
pp.  46a  471. 

•  Dq  BeU  Jttd.  ttb.  Iv.  c.  I.  f  1.  Rel«nd  coniectares  that,  for  Dapknet 
ta  this  passage  of  Joeephiis,  we  ovght  to  read  Dan,  $m  there  it  bo  mention 


waters  are  no  longer  bitter,  this  lake  derives  no  small  interest 
from  the  illustrations  andr  allusions  so  often  made  to  it  by  the 
prophets.^ 

3.  The  Lake  or  Sea  or  Sodom,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  has 
been  celebrated  not  only  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  by 
Josephus,  and  several  profane  authors.^  It  was  ancienxly 
called  in  the  Scriptures  the  Sta  of  the  Plain  (Dent.  iii.  17 
iv.  49.),  being  situated  in  a  valley,  with  a  plain  lying  to  the 
south  of  it,  where  once  flourished  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  with  the  other  cities  of  the  plain ; — ^the  S^  Sea 
(Deut.  iii.  17.  Josh.  xv.  5.)  from  the  extremely  saline,  and 
bitter,  taste  of  its  waters; — the  Salt  Sea  eastward  (Num. 
xxxiv.  3.)— and  the  East  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18.  Joel  ii.  20.), 
from  its  situation  relatively  to  Judaea.  By  Josephus  and 
other  writers  it  was  called  the  Lake  Jspftaltites,  from  the 
abundance  of  bitumen  found  in  it;  and  by  Jerome,  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  is,  the  Bituminous  Lake,  from  ancient  traditions, 
erroneously  though  generally  received,  that  no  living  crea- 
ture can  exist  in  its  stagnant  and  hydro-sulphuretted  watera, 
which,  thouffh  they  look  remarkably  clear  and  pure,  are  in 
the  highest  decree  salt,  bitter,  and  nauseous  in  tne  extreme, 
and  otsuch  a  degree  of  specific  gravity  as  will  enable  a  man 
to  float  on  their  surface  without  motion.^  The  acrid  saJtnesa 
of  its  waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
land,  which  surrounds  this  lake,  being  equally  impregnated 
with  that  saltness,  refuses  to  produce  any  plants  except  a 
few  stunted  thorns,  which  wear  the  brown  garb  of  the  desert. 
To  this  circumstance  Moses  alludes  in  Deut.  xxix.  23.— 7X(e 
whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone  and  salt."*  The  air  itself, 
which  is  by  evaporation  loaded  with  it,  and  which  is  im- 
pregnated with  tne  sulphureous  and  bituminous  vapoura,  is 
fatal  to  vegetation:  hence  arises  the  deadly  aspect  which 
rei?ns  around  the  lake.>o  Here  formerly  stood  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which,  with  three  other  cities  of  the 
plain,  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven ;  to  this  destruc- 
tion there  are  numerous  allusions  in  the  Scriptures,  as  dis- 
playing most  signally  the  certainty  and  suddenness  of  the 
diyme  anger  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  impenitently 
wicked.  Viewing  this  sea  T  which  has  never  been  navigated 
since  those  cities  were  engulphed)  from  the  spot  where  the 
Jordan  discharges  its  waters  mto  it,  tfiis  body  of  water  takes 

of  any  place  called  Daphne  in  this  vicinity,  and  Daphne  near  AnUoch  was 
ftr  distant  from  the  waters  of  Merom.    Paiestina,  torn.  i.  p.  263. 

*  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  39. 

f  Josephus  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.a  §  4. ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  16j 
Tacitus,  Hist  lib.  v.  c.  6. ;  Justin,  lib.  xjuvi.  c.  3. ;  Strabo,  lib.  xvL  pp.  1087 
1068.  edit.  Oxen. 

•  Irby's  and  Manzles'  Travels,  p.  330.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Sciencoj 
Literature,  and  th?  Arts,  voL  viii.  p.  164.  An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (a  phial  of  which  had  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Clunie,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  BanluX  conducted  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  gave  the  foUowing  results  .-—This  wauer  is  perfectly  transpsurent, 
and  does  not  deposit  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close  vessels.— Its  tasta 
is  peculiarly  bitter.  saUne,  and  pungent— The  application  of  tests  or  re* 
agents  proves  that  it  contains  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids.  There  ii 
no  alumina  in  it,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  saturated  with  marine  salt  ol 
muriate  of  soda.— On  summing  up  the  contents  of  150  grains  of  the  water, 
thev  were  found  to  hold  in  solution  the  following  substances,  and  In  the 
under'mentioned  proportions  :— 

Salts. 

Moriate  of  lime 5,88  grains 

Muriate  of  magnesia 15,37 

Muriate  of  soda 15,54 

Selenite 0,08 


CI 

11 


Acid. 

3,89  grains. 
8,61 
7,15 


36,87 


18,66 


And,  consequently,  the  proportions  of  these  salts  in  100  grains  of  the 
water  woold  be  :— 

Grains. 

Mariateof lime...: 3,920 

Muriate  of  magnesia 10,216 

Muriate  of  soda 10.950 

Sulphate  of  lime 0^054 

a4>5eo 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1800^ 
part  ii.  pp.  298—312.  Another  analysis,  made  by  the  eminent  Frencl 
chemist,  M.  Oay-Lossac  in  1819,  gave  nearly  similar  results.  (See  Quarter!^ 
Journal  of  Science,  dec.  vol.  viii.  p.  165.)  ^' Hence  it  appears  that  the  Dead 
Sea  water  ruw  contains  about  cne-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt  supposed  in 
a  state  of  perfect  desiccation:  or,  if  they  be  desiccated  at  the  temperature 
of  180  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  wiU  amount  to  forty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  water.  If  any  perton  wish  for  a  stronser  confirmatioaof  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  this  furnishes,  we 
can  only  pity  the  miserable  state  of  incredulity  to  which  be  is  reduced, 
and  commit  him  to  the  influences  of  that  Power  which  can  cause  the  '  wil- 
demess  to  blossom  as  the  rose.*  and  from  *  stones  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham.' "    Eclectic  Review  for  1809,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  134. 

a  In  the  vicinity  of  this  sea  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  collected  lompa 
of  nitre  and  fine  sulphur,  from  the  sixeofa  nutmeg  to  that  of  a  small  heirt 
egg,  which  had  been  brought  down  from  the  sorrounding  diffii  by  the  raw. 
levels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  463.  ^ 

10  Volney's  Travels  in  EgTPt  and  Syria,  voL  i.  p.  28a  6vo.  8d  aditi  Tar^ 
ner'eTonr  in  the  Levant,  voL  ii.  p.  227. 
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a  south-easterly  dirai^on  visible  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
when  it  disappears  in  a  curve  towards  the  east.  Its  sur- 
face is  generally  unruffled,  from  the  hollow  of  the  basin  in 
which  It  lies,  scarcely  admitting  the  free  passage  neces- 
sary for  a  strong  breeze ;  it  is,  however,  for  the  same  reason, 
subject  to  whirlwinds  or  squalls  of  short  duration.^  The  ex- 
panse of  water  at  this  point  has  been  supposed  not  to  exceed 
five  or  six  miles ;  though  the  mountains,  which  skirt  each 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  apparently  separated 
by  a  distance  of  eight  miles.^  These  mountains  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  granite,  and  those  other  rocks,  which 
(according  to  the  Wemerian  system  of  geology)  characterize 
the  oldest  or  primitive  formation.  It  is  probable  that  this 
region,  at  a  remote  period,  was  the  theatre  of  immense  vol- 
canoes, the  effects  of  which  may  still  be  traced  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  and  more  especially  on  the  lake 
itself,  on  the  shores  of  which  bitumen,  lava,  and  pumice 
stones  continue  to  be  thrown  by  the  waves.'  As  the  Dead 
Sea  advances  towards  the  south,  it  evidently  increases  in 
breadth.^  Pliny  states  the  total  length  to  be  one  hundred 
mjles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twenty-five.  But  Dr.  Shaw 
and  other  modem  travellers,  who  appear  to  have  ascertained 
its  dimensions  with  accuracy,  have  estimated  its  length  to  be 
about  seventy-two  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  to 
be  nearly  nineteen.*  A  profound  silence,  awful  as  death, 
hangs  over  tiie  lake :  not  a  ripple  is  to  be  seen  on  its  surface ; 
and  *^  its  desolate  tiiough  majestic  features  are  well  suited  to 
the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror."^ 

4.  The  Great  Sea,  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  6.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
80  calW  by  way  of  eminence :  in  Exod.  xxii.  31.  it  is  called 
the  Sea  of  the  Philistines^  because  their  country  bordered  on 
its  shores. 

5.  The  Red  Sea,  so  ofteif  noticed,  is  now  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Arabian  Gulph.' 

Besides  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures 
mention  several  Tountains  and  Wells,  [n  a  country  where 
these  are  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
anciently  have  given  rise  to  strife  and  contention.^  (Gren. 
xxi.  25.  xxvi.  20.)  The  most  remarkable  of  these  fountains 
and  wells  are  the  Fountain  or  Pool  of  Siham,  and  Jacobus  Well. 

1.  SiLOAM  was  a  fountain  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain  £n-Rogel,  or  the  Fuller's 
Fountain  (Josh.  xv.  7.  and  xviii.  16.  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and 
1  Kings  i.  9.),  and  also  the  Gihon.  (1  Kinffs  i.  33.)  The 
spring  issues  from  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  snent  stream,  ac- 
cordfng  to  the  testimony  of  Isaiah,  (viii.  6.)    The  modem 

•  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  293. 

•  "  The  mountains  on  the  Judiean  side  are  lower  Uian  those  of  the  Ara- 
bian, and  also  or  a  lighter  colour ;  the  latter  chain,  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity, is  said  to  consist  of  dark  granite,  and  of  Tarious  colours.  The  hills, 
which  branch  off  from  the  western  end,  are  composed  entirely  of  white 
chalk :  bitumen  abounds  most  on  the  opposite  shore.  There  is  no  outlet 
to  this  lake,  though  the  Jordan  flows  into  it,  as  did  formerlr  the  Kedron, 
and  the  Amon  to  the  south.  It  is  not  known  that  there  has  been  axxj 
▼isible  increase  or  decrease  of  its  waters.  Some  have  supposed  that  it 
finds  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable suction  in  the  plain  which  forms  its  western  boundary."  (Game's 
Letters,  pp.  317.  31B.)    But  the  uniform  level  of  its  waters  is  sufficiently 

•   accountea  for  oy  the  Quantity  which  is  evaporated.     (See  Dr.  Shaw's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157, 158.) 

•  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  vol.  I.  pp.  281,  282.  Travels  of  Ali  Bey  (M. 
Badhia),  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  Buckingham's  Travels,  pp.  443.  448.  Russell's 
Palestine,  p.  412. 

•  JollifTe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  118. 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  157.  Mr.  Cfime,  however,  who  visited  the 
Dead  Sea  in  1825,  estimates  its  length  to  be  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  gene- 
ral breadth  eight  On  his  arrival  at  its  shore,  where  the  waters  lav  like 
lead,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  "  Whoever,"  says  this  inteUigent 
traveller,  "has  seen  the  Dead  Sea,  will  ever  after  have  its  aspect  impressed 
upon  his  memory ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  gloomy  and  fearful  spectacle.  The  pre- 
cipices, in  general,  descend  abruptly  into  the  lake,  and  on  account  of  their 
height  it  is  seldom  agitated  by  the  winds.  Its  shores  are  not  visited  by  any 
footstep,  save  that  of  the  wild  Arab,  and  he  holds  it  in  superstitions  dread. 
No  unpleasant  effluvia  are  perceptible  round  it,  and  birds  are  seen  occa- 
sionally flying  across. . .  .A  tew  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mud  are 
found  those  black  sulphureous  stones,  out  of  which  crosses  are  made, 
and  sold  to  the  pilgrims.  The  water  has  an  abominable  taste,  in  which 
that  of  salt  predominates ;  and  we  observed  incrustations  of  salt  on  the 
surface  of  some  of  the  rocks."    Letters  from  the  East,  pp.  316, 317. 

•  Fonan  account  and  refutation  of  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the 
Dead  Sea,  see  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  iv.  pp.  400—406.  8va  A  compre- 
hensive d^est  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  vrritten  concerning  this  sea  will 
be  found  in  (he  Modem  Traveller,  Palestine;  pp.  204—224. 

«  See  the  article  Rsn  Sea,  in  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Index, 
infra. 

•  When  Capt.  Light  descended  In  1814,  into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sephora, 
or  Bephoury,  at  a  short  distance  frt>m  Nazareth,  he  saw  in  the  centre  a 
band  of  herdsmen,  armed  with  muskets,  watering  their  cattle  in  a  large 
•tone  reservoir,  with  them  he  was  obliged  to  have  an  altercation  before 
they  wottkl  permit  him  to  water  his  horse,  without  paying  for  the  piirilege. 
Trarel^  p.  196.    Three  Weeks  in  Phleatine,  p.  6a, 


descent  to  this  fountain  is  bj  fifteen  or  nxteen  steps.  Being 
defended  from  the  sun,  it  is  deliciously  cool,  ana  clear  as 
crystal :  it  has  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flood,  sometimes  discharg- 
ing its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vancluse ;  at  others,  re- 
taming  and  scarcely  snfl^ering  it  to  run  at  all.  The  pool  or 
rather  the  two  pools  of  the  same  name  are  auite  close  to  the 
spring.  They  are  still  used  for  washing  linen  as  formerly.^ 
Anciently,  its  waters  were  conducted  into  the  two  large  reser- 
Toirs  or  pools,  already  noticed  in  page  21.  Modem  travel- 
lers relate  that  people  still  bathe  tneir  eyes  with  the  waters 
of  this  fountain,  in  memory  of  ^e  miracle  performed  on  the 
man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  At  this  fountain,  the  ancient 
Jews  were  wont  to  draw  water  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles :  an  account  of  this  cere- 
mony will  be  found  in  Part  III.  chap.  iv.  §  vii.  of  this 
volume. 

2.  Jacob's  Well  or  fountain  is  situated  at  a  small  distance 
from  Sichem  or  Sechem,  also  called  Sychar,  and  at  present 
Napolose :  it  was  the  residence  of  Jacob  before  his  sons  slew 
the  Shechemites.  It  has  been  visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  ages, 
but  especially  by  Christians,  to  whom  it  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration  from  the  memorable  discourse  of  our  Sa- 
viour with  the  woman  of  Samaria.'^    (John  iv.  5—30.) 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  East,  travel- 
lers are  careful  to  stop  as  often  as  possible  near  some  river, 
fountain,  or  well :  this  will  probably  account  for  Jacob's  halt- 
ing with  his  family  at  the  ford  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  22.) ;  for 
the  Israelites  assembling  their  forces  near  the  fountains  of 
Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.),  as  the  celebrated  Moslem  warrior 
Saladin  afterwards  did ;»  and  for  David's  men  that  were  un- 
able to  march  with  him,  waiting  for  him  by  the  brook  Besor. 
( 1  Sam.  xjx,  21 .)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  wells, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xvi.  14.  xxiv.  20.  and  Exod.  ii.  15.,  were 
furnished  with  some  conveniences  for  drawing  water  to  re- 
fresh the  iainting  traveller,  and  with  troug[hs  or  other  contri- 
vances for  supplying  cattle  with  water,  similar  to  those  which 
are  to  this  day  founa  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  countries  in 
the  East.*'  In  Eccl.  xii.  6.  Solomon  alludes  to  a  wheel  as 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water.  >  <  Great  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  anciently  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  to 
prevent  the  moving  sands  from  choking  up  their  wells,  by 
placing  a  stone  over  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxix.  2 — 8.)  after  the 
requisite  supply  had  been  drawn  up ;  or  by  loc/dns^  them  up, 
which  Sir  Jonn  Chardin  thinks  was  done  at  Laban's  well, 
of  which  Rachel,  perhaps,  kept  the  key.  (Gen.  xxix.  6. 9.) 
The  stopping  up  of  wells  is  to  this  day  an  act  of  hostility  in 
the  East,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (uen. 
xxvi.  15 — 18.),  and  of  HezeKiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3, 4.},  and 
also  long  after  among  several  ancient  nations.  Thus,  the 
Scythians,  in  their  retreat  before  the  Persians,  under  Darius, 
filled  up  the  wells  and  fountains  which  lay  in  their  way  :*^ 
and  Arsaces  ordered  the  wells  to  be  broken  and  filled  up, 
upon  the  advance  of  Antiochus  firom  Ecbatana;  while  the 
latter,  who  was  fully  aware  of  iheir  consequence  to  himself 
and  his  army,  sent  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  horse,  to  drive 
away  the  Persian  cavalry  who  were  employed  upon  this  ser- 

•  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34. 36.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited 
the  fountain  of  diioam  in  1816,  describes  it  as  a  dirtv,  little  broolc ;  which 
even  in  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  be  an  insignincant  muddy  stream. 
Travels  in  Palestuie,  p.  188.    See  also  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  Zpf, 

t9  Dr.  Clarice's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  278—280.  Some  learned  men  have 
conjectured  that  Jacob's  well  was  only  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for  raio 
water ;  but  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  scenery  confirms  the  evange- 
list's narrative,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  weli.  Such  cisterns,  indeed,  are 
common  in  the  oriental  deserts  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  conve- 
niences of  this  kind,  made  or  renewed  by  the  devout  Israelites,  in  the 
valley  of  Baca,  to  facilitate  their  going  up  (o  Jerusalem,  that  the  Psalmis* 
refers  (Ixxxiv.  6, 7.)  where  he  speaks  of  going  from  strength  to  strength 
till  they  appeared  in  Zion.    Harmer's  ObservationB,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.    To 

Srevent  accidents  by  the  owners  of  such  cisterns  leaving  them  uncovered^ 
loses  enacted  various  regulations.    See  Exod.  xxi.  33, 34. 

tt  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.    The  Christian  kings  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  also  assembled  their  forces  at 
fountain  between  Nazareth  and  Sephoris.    Ibid. 

>•  In  the  villages  of  Ethiopia,  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury  frequent^ 
met  with  huts  by  the  road-side,  containing  laige  jars  of  water  for  travellers. 
When  there  is  no  hut,  the  jar  is  generally  placed  under  a  pine  tree. 
Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Ethiopia,  p.  36. 

la  In  Smyrna  and  manj^  other  places  in  the  East,  a  large  wheel  is  fixed 
over  the  mouth  of  a  well  in  a  vertical  position :  to  this  wheel  a  number  of 
pitchers  is  attached  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  means  of  its  revolution, 
which  £n  effected  by  a  horse,  they  are  continualW  descending  and  filling, 
and  ascending  and  discharging  themselves.  (Hartley's  Researches  m 
Greece,  pp.  2£,  236.)  In  the  Russian  Government  of  Iver,  Dr.  Henderson 
was  strucK  with  the  number  of  wells  which  he  saw,  over  each  of  which  is 
buih  a  large  wooden  apparatus,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  windlass,  with  a  wheel 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  turned  round  by  the  hand,  and  thus 
the  water  is  drawn  up  in  a  bucket  He  is  of  opinion  that  It  is  obviously  to 
a  machine  of  this  kind  that  Solomon  refers  in  his  highly  figurative  picture 
of  old  age.    Biblical  Researches,  p.  32. 

<•  Herodotmii  lib.  iv.  e.  120.  torn.  i.  p.  892:    Oxoo.  2800. 
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▼ice.!  Wells  and  fountains  were  also  larking  places  of  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  and  enemies  were  accustomed  to  lie  in 
ambush  at  them  as  they  are  now.  To  this  Deborah  alludes 
in  her  songf.  (Judg.  v.  11  )  The  Crusaders  suffered  much 
from  the  Saracens,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  them  in  like  man- 
ner; and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  well  in  Barbary,  the 
\irater  of  which  is  received  into  a  large  basin  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers ;  and  which  is  called  Shrub  lue  krub, 
that  is,  Urink  and  atvay,  from  the  danger  which  they  incur 
of  meeting  with  assassins  there.^ 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental  women, 
particularly  those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch  water  from  the 
wells,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings ;  at  which  times  they 


vicinity  of  Damascus  eastward,  and  fonniq?  the  extreme 
northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  Anciently,  it  abounded 
with  odoriferous  trees  of  various  descriptions,  from  which  the 
most  curious  gums  and  balsams  were  extracted.^ 

It  is  divided  into  two  principal  ridges  or  ranges  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is  luiown  by  the 
name  of  Libamus,  and  the  opposite  or  eastern  ridge  by  the 
appellation  of  Anti-Libanus :  but  the  Hebrews  do  not  make 
this  distinction  of  names,  denominating  both  summits  by  the 
common  name  of  Lebanon.  These  mountains  may  be  seen 
from  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  some  part  or  other  of 
them  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.  On  the 
loftiest  summit  of  all.  Dr.  Clarke  observed  the  snow  lying, 


prove  tnat  mere  was  no  mipronnety 

presenting  her  '^th  more  valuable  jewels  than  those  she  had 

before  on  ner  hands.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22 — 47.)'         , 

3.  As  the  cities  were  mostly  erected  on  eminences,  and  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  the  rains  fall  only  in  the  spring  and 
antumn,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  constructed  Cisterns, 
or  reservoirs  for  water,  both  in  cities  and  in  private  houses. 
Allusions  to  the  latter  occur  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31.  Prov.  v.  15. 
and  Isa.  xxxvi.  16.  Uzziah  king  of  Judali  cut  out  many  cis- 
terns (2  Chron.  xxVi.  10.)  for  the  supply  of  his  cattle.  Cis- 
terns of  very  large  dimensions  exist,  at  this  day,  in  Palestine. 
In  Uie  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  in  particular,  there  are  three 
capacious  pools,  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Pools. 
They  are  in  the  shape  of  along  square,  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  plaster  in  the  inside,  and  supported  by  abutments : 
the  i^orKmanship  throughout,  like  every  thing  Jewish,  is 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  beauty.  They  are  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  a  small  valley ;  and,  from  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  one  falls  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
other.  That  on  the  west  is  nearest  the  source  of  the  spring, 
and  is  the  smallest,  being  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long;  the  second  is  about  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  third, 
about  six  hundred  and  'sixty  feet  long.  The  breadth  of  them 
all  is  nearly  the  same,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 
The  fountams  communicate  freel}r  with  each  other,  and  are 
capable  of  holding  a  great  quantity  of  water ;  which  they 
discharge  into  a  small  aqueduct,  that  conveys  it  to  Jerusalem. 
Both  fountains  and  aqueduct  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Solomon  the  son  and  successor  of  David,  and  the  antiquity 
of  their  appearance  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment.* 

IV,  Palestine  is  a  mountainous  country,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  situated  between  the  IVf  editerranean  or 
Great  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  principal  Mountains 
are  those  of  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  of  Gilead :  those  which  are  either  wiUiin  the  limits,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  noticed  in 
p.  19.  supra, 

1.  Lebanon,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libanus,  is 

alongchainof  limestone  mountains,  on  the  summits  of  which       ^    „  „ , 

fossilized  antediluvian  fishes  were  formerly  discovered;^  ex-  hundred  smaller  and  young  ones.     Mr.  Buckingham,  in 


part  with  that  perfeci  wniie  ana  smoom  veivei-iiKe  appear- 
ance which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep— a  strik- 
ing spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  benolder,  seeking 
protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firma- 
ment to  be  on  fire.^    These  mountains  are  by  no  means  bar- 
ren, but  are  almost  all  well  cultivated,  ana  well  peopled: 
their  summits  are,  in  many  parts,  level,  and  form  extensive 
plains,  in  which  are  sown  com,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse.   They 
are  watered  by  numerous  cold  flowing  springs,  rivulets,  and 
streams  of  excellent  water,  which  diffuse  on  all  sides  a  fresh- 
ness and  fertility  even  in  the  most  elevated  regions.    To 
these  Solomon  has  a  beautiful  allusion.  (Song  iv.  15.)    Vine- 
yards, and  plantations  of  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig  trees  are 
also  cultivated  on  terraces  formed  by  walls,  which  support 
the  earth  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  from  the 
sides  of  the  acclivities.^    The  soil  of  the  declivities  and  of 
the  hollows  that  occur  between  them  is  most  excellent,  and 
produces  abundance  of  com,  oil,  and  wine ;  which  is  as  much 
celebrated  in  the  East  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  ])anicularly  alludes  to  it.  (Hos. 
xiv.  7.)    Lebanon  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  stately 
cedars,  which  are  now  less  numerous  than  in  former  times  ;* 
they  grow  among  the  snow  near  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  their  age  and  size,  as 
for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  1  Kings  iv.  33.  Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  and  xcil.  12,  iic,  &c.) 
These  trees  form  a  little  grove  by  themselves,  as  if  planted 
by  art,  and  are  seated  in  a  hollow  amid  rocky  eminences  all 
around  them,  and  form  a  small  wood,  at  the  toot  of  the  ridge, 
which  forms  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon.    The  number  of 
the  largest  trees  has  varied  at  different  times.    To  omit  the 
varying  numbers  stated  by  the  earlier  travellers  : — tlie  Rev. 
Henry  Maundrell,  who  travelled  in  this  region  in  1696, 
reckoned  sixteen  of  the  largest  size,  one  of  which  he  mea- 
sured, and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  inches  in  sirth, 
and  yet  sound ;  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  the 
boughs.    The  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Mr.  Burckhardt, 
who  traversed  Mount  Libanus  in  1810,  counted  eleven  or 
twelve  of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  twenty-five  very 
large  ones,  about  fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than  three 


tending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  on  the  west  to  the 

*  Polybius,  lib.  X.  c.  29.  torn.  iii.  p.  263.  edit.  Schweighaeuser. 

•  Harmer*!  Obaenrarions,  vol.  ill.  p.  409.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  63. 
Bro.  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  627.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
stopped  at  some  wells  of  fresh  water,  where  they  found  a  great  assem- 
blage of  camels  and  many  Arabs,  ^ho  appeared  to  stop  all  passengers. 
They  entered  into  a  violent  dispute  with  the  conductors  of  those  gentle- 
men :  and  presently  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Arabs  who  accompanied 
them.  A  similar  fate  would  certainly  have  awaited  them,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  appearance  of  their  arms ;  as  the  chief  followed  them  all  the  way 
to  Ei  Aiish,  surveying  their  baggage  "with  the  most  thieving  inquisitive- 
nesft."   Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  173,  174. 

>  Harmer's  Observations,  vol  i.  pp.  198. 199.  vol.  ii.pp.  125. 181. 193.  vol.  iii. 


p.  401.  "  In  the  valley  of  Nazareth,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,"  appeared  one  of  those 
fountains,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the  naltlng  place  of  cara- 
vans, and  sometimes  the  scene  of  contenticm  and  bloodshed.  Tne  women  of 


Ndzareib  were  passing  to  and  from  the  town.with  pitchers  upon  their  heads. 

We  stopped  to  view  the  group  of  camels  with  their  drivers,  who  were 

there  reposing ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  manners  of  the  most  remote  ages, 

we  renewed  the  solicitations  of  A.braham's  servant  unto  Rebecca,  by  the 

well  of  Nahor.    Gen.  xxiv.  17."    (Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.)     A  similar 

custom  was  observed  by  the  same  traveller  in  the  Isle  of  S/ros.  (vol.  vi, 

pp.  152, 153.)  And  by  Mr.  Emerson.  (Letters  from  thejEgean,  vol  ii.  p.  45.) 

At  CanaMr.  Rae  Wilson,  (Travels  in  tiie  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3, 4.),  and  also 

Mr.  Came,  observed  several  of  the  women  bearing  stone  waterini^-pots  on 

their  heads  as  they  returned  from  the  well.  (Letters  from  the  East,  p.  2!>3.) 

Ir<  Bensal  it  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  women  to  go  to  nools  and 

rivers  to  fetch  water.    Ck)mpanies  of  four,  six,  ten,  or  more,  may  be  seen  in 

every  town,  dally,  going  to  fetch  water,  with  the  pitchers  leslmg  on  their 

files,    (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  dec.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  Ti.  p.  316.) 

In  the  island  of  Goza,  which  is  eighteen  miles  from  Malta,  Mr.  JoweU  says, 

that  the  women,  as  they  go  to  the  wells  for  water,  carry  their  empty 

pitchers  horizontally  on  their  beads,  with  the  mouth  looking  backwards. 

wsj^nary  Register  foi  1818,  p.  297.)    May  not  this  illostrate  Jer.  adv.  3.1 

*  Dr.  Rlcbardsoa's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379,  380. 

*  le«  the  authorttlM  in  Relaad'i  PistoiUiu,  torn.  i.  p.  321. 


1816,  computed  them  to  be  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
twenty  of  which  were  very  large.^o  Iq  1817-18  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  stated  that  there  might  be  about  fifty  of 
them,  not  one  of  which  had  much  merit  either  for  dimensions 
or  beauty;  the  largest  among  them  appearing  to  be  the  junc- 
tion of  four  or  five  trunks  into  one  tree.^^  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
1818,  stated  the  oldest  trees  to  be  no  more  than  seven  J  ^  'fbe 
oldest  trees  were  distinguished  by  having  the  foliage  and 
small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  four,  five,  or  even 
seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base;  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  the  others  were  lower:  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees 
were  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons 
who  have  visited  them,  some  of  which  are  dated  as  far  back 
as  1640.  The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  (the  wood  of  which 
is  of  a  gray  tint)  seemed  to  be  quite  dead.^'  These  cedars 
were  the  resort  of  eagles  (Ezek.  xvii.  3.) ;  as  the  lofty  sum- 

•  TTfie  heights  of  oDonovs  Lebanon  are  eulogized  by  Hnsaeus :— ^i^Sarftv 
.^voivTo;  ivt  iTTtfvyirct.    Good's  Sacred  Idyl^  p.  122. 

t  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  202. 

•  Light's  Travels,  p.  219. 

•  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  year  1S13,  Bsn, 
that  the  once  celebrated  cedars  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  one  particular 
spot  of  the  great  mountainous  range  which  bears  the  uatne  of  Libanus,  and 
that  in  so  scanty  a  number  as  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  Journey 
through  Asia  Minor,  ice.  p.  172.  8vo.  181B. 

>«  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  475, 47C. 

*t  Irby'B  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  209,  210. 

*•  Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  191.  La  Rcque,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont 
Lilian,  p.  88.    See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  512.  513. 

>■  Burckhardt's  Traveli  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  20, 21  Londo^ 
1882.4(0, 
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mits  of  the  mountains  were  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8.),  which  used  to  descend  and 
Buiprise  tne  unwary  traveller.  But  instead  of  these,  the  tra- 
veller may  now  frequently  see  the  hart  or  the  deer  issue  from 
his  covert  to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  streams  that  issue  from 
the  mytun tains.  To  this  circumstance  David  beautifully  al- 
ludes in  Psal.  xlii.  1.,  which  was  composed  when  he  was 
driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  was 
wandering  among  these  mountains.  Finally,  Mr.  Carne,  in 
1825,  states  that  the  forests,  the  cedar  trees,  the  glory  of 
Lebanon,  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  to  make  way 
for  innumerable  plantations  of  vinesJ 

Anti-Libanus  or  Anti-Lkbanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge  of 
the  two,  and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost  perpetual  snow, 
which  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  towns  for  the  puipose 
of  cooling  liquors  (Prov.  xxv.  13.  and  perhaps  Jer.  xviii.  14.); 
a  practice^  which  has  obtained  in  the  east  to  the  present  day. 
Its  rock  is  primitive  calcareous,  of  a  fine  grain,  with  a  sandfy 
slate  upon  the  higher  parts:  it  affords  good  pasturage  in 
many  spots  where  the  Turkmans  feed  their  cattle,  but  the 
western  declivity  towards  the  district  of  Baalbec  is  quite 
barren.'  The  most  elevated  summit  of  this  ridge  was  by  the 
Hebrews  called  Hermon  ;  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion  ;  and  by 
the  Amorites,  Shemr  (Deut.  iii.  9.) :  it  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan.  Very  copious  dews 
fall  here,*  as  they  also  did  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist.  (See 
Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.)  In  Deut.  iv.  48.  this  mountain  is  called 
Sion,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  a  contraction,  or 
a  faulty  reading  for  Sirion :  but  Bishop  Pococke  thinks  it 
probable  that  Hermon  was  the  name  of  the  highest  summit 
of  this  mountain,  and  that  a  lower  part  of  it  had  the  name  of 
Sion.  This  obviates  the  geographical  difficulty  which  some 
interpreters  have  imagined  to  exist  in  Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.,  where 
Mount  Sion  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Hermon,  and 
is  generally  understood  to  be  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  more  than  thirty  miles  distant.  According  to  the 
oishop's  supposition,  the  dew  falling  from  the  top  of  Hermon 
down  to  the  lower  parts,  might  well  be  compared  in  every 
respect  to  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head  that  ran  down 
unto  the  heard^  even  ^aron^a  beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments  (Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.)»  and  that  both  of  them, 
in  this  sense,  are  very  proper  emblems  of  the  blessings  of 
unity  and  friendship,  wtiicn  diffuse  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  society.* 

Both  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  computed  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  and  offer  a 
grand  and  magnificent  prospect  to  the  beholder;  from  which 
many  elegant  metaphors  are  derived  by  the  sacred  writers. 
(See  Isa.  x.  34.  xxix.  17.  and  xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  was  justly 
considered  as  a  very  strong  barrier  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  opposing  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry  and  to  chariots  of  war.  "  When,  therefore, 
Sennacherib,  in  the  arrogance  of  his  heart,  and  the  pride  of 
his  strength,  wished  to  express  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
subdued  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  how  vain  was  the  re- 
sistance of  Hezekiah  and  his  people,  he  says,  By  the  multi' 
iude  of  my  chariots  luive  I  come  to  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
to  the  sides  of  Lebanon  /  and  J  will  cut  down  the  tall  cedtars 
thereof  and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof;  and  I  wiU  enter  into 
the  height  of  his  border,  and  the  forest  of  his  Carmel.  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  24.)  What  others  accomplish  on  foot,  with  much 
labour  and  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  a  winding  path  cut  into 
steps,  which  no  beast  of  burden,  except  the  cautious  and 
sure-footed  mule  can  tread,  that  haughty  monarch  vaunted 
he  could  perform  with  horses  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. "« 
During  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  Lebanon  af- 
fordea  an  asylum  to  numerous  robbers,  who  infested  the 
neighbouring  regions,  so  that  the  eastern  emperors  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  garrisons  there.^ 

2.  Mount  Carmel  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  south 
of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea : 
it  is  a  range  of  hills  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly  north 
and  south,  coming  from  the  plain  of  Lsdraelon,  and  ending 
in  the  promontory  or  cape  which  forms  the  bay  of  Accho  or 
Acre.  It  is  very  rocky,  and  is  composed  of  a  whitish  stone, 
with  flints  imbeaded  in  it.  On  the  east  is  a  fine  plain  watered 

»  LeUers  from  the  East,  p.  411. 

«  Hartner'8  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  IST. 

*  Biirckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Iloly  Land,  pp.  20^  21. 

*  MauDdrell,  p.  77. 

*  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  II.  part  i.  pp.  74,  7&  Bp.  Po- 
cocke's  explanation  is  approved  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  Travels  among  the 
Arab  Tribes,  p.  396 

B  Pajctoa's  Iliustrations  of  Bcriptnre,  vol.  i.  p.  134.    First  edlUon. 
^  niyob  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  p.  91.     Prncopius  de  Bell.  P«rs.  lib  13 

nb.  U.  c.  16. 19.  cited  in  Relaad's  Palaestiaa,  torn.  i.  p.  322. 


by  the  river  Kishon ;  and  on  ilie  west  a  narrower  plain  de- 
scending to  the  sea.  Its  greatest  height  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  feet.^  The  summits  of  this  mountain  aie 
said  to  abound  with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees ;  and,  amonff 
brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  are  still  to  be  found, 
proving  that  industry  had  formerly  been  employed  on  this 
ungrateful  soil :  nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  fountains  and 
rivulets,  80  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  There 
are  many  caves  in  this  mountainous  range,  particularly  on 
the  western  side,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  school  of 
Elijah,  is  much  venerated  both  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews. 
On  the  summit,  facing  the  sea,  tradition  says,  that  the  pro- 
phet stood  when  he  prayed  for  rain,  and  beheld  the  cloud 
arise  out  of  the  sea:^  and  on  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  cave, 
to  which  some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  desired  Ahab  to  bring  Baal*8  prophets,  when  celestial 
fire  descended  on  his  sacrifice.  (1  Kings,  xviii.  19—40.) 
Carmel  appears  to  have  been  the  name,  not  of  the  hill  only 
distinguished  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
faithful  prophet  Elijah  offered  sacrifice,  but  also  of  the  whole 
district,  which  afiforded  the  richest  pasture :  and  shepherds 
with  their  flocks  are  to  be  seen  on  its  long  grassy  slopes, 
which  at  present  afford  as  rich  a  pasture  ground,  as  in  the 
days  when  Nabal  fed  his  numerous  herds  on  Carmel.  ><>  This 
was  the  excellency  of  Carmel  which  Isaiah  Txxxv.  2.)  opposes 
to  the  barren  desert.  It  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i,  2,)  as  the 
habitations  of  the  shepherds.  The  expression  joresi  of  his 
Carmel  (2  Kings  xix.  23.  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.),  implies  that  it 
abounded  at  one  time  with  wood :  but  its  remoteness,  as  the 
border  country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wilderness  characteristic 
of  pastoral  highlands,  rather  than  its  loftiness  or  its  inacces* 
sibility,  must  1)6  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Amos.  (ix.  2, 3.) 
There  was  another  Mount  Carmel,  wiUi  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in 
Joshua  xv.  55.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  and  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 

3.  Tabor  or  Thabor  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  conical 
form,  entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain,  and 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon :  the  sides 
are  rugged  and  precipitous,  but  clothed  with  luxuriant  trees 
and  brushwood,  except  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain. 
Here  Barak  was  encamped,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Debo- 
rah, he  descended  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  discomfited 
the  host  of  Sisera.  (Judg.  iv.)  The  mountain  is  computed 
to  be  nearly  one  mile  in  neight ;  to  a  person  standing  at  its 
foot,  it  appears  to  terminate  in  a  point;  but  when  arrived  at 
the  top,  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  oval  plain  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  length,  covered  with 
a  bed  of^  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  and  having  on  its  eastern 
side  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemingly  the  vestiges  of  churches, 
grottoes,  and  strong  walls,  all  decidedly  oi  some  antiquity, 
and  a  few  appearing  to  be  the  w^orks  of'^a  very  remote  age." 
The  prospects  from  this  mountain  are  singularly  delightful 
and  extensive.  To  the  south  lie  the  Mountains  of  Enoedda 
AND  Samaria;  to  the  north-east, 'about  six  miles  off,  appears 
Mount  Hermon,  beneath  which  were  Nain  and  Endor.  To 
the  north  lie  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,'^  where  Christ 
delivered  his  divine  sermon  to  the  multitude  (who.were  mi- 
raculously fed  in  its  vicinity),  and  the  Mountains  of  Gilboa 
so  fatal  to  Saul.  The  latter  are  still  called  by  the  natives 
J)febel  Gilbo,  or  Mount  Gilbo.  They  are  a  lengthened  ridge^ 
rising  up  in  peaks  about  eight  hundred  feet  ahove  the  level 
of  the  road,  probably  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Jordan,  and  about  twelve  hundred  above  that  of  the 
sea ;  and  bounding  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west.  Utter 
solitude  is  on  every  siae  of  these  mountains,  which  afford  no 
dwelling  places  for  men,  except  for  ihe  wandering  shepherd, 
whose  search  for  pasturage  must  often  be  in  vain ;  as  a  little 
withered  grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs,  dispersed  in  dififerent 
places,  constitute  the  whole  produce  of  tne  mountains  of 
Gilboa. »'   The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  clearly  discovered  towards 

•  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  119,  120.  Mr.  Rae  Wilson, 
however,  estimates  its  height  at  two  thousand  feet  Travels  in  the  Holj 
Land,  vol.  il.  p.  51.    Third  edition. 

•  Scholz's  Travels  in  Ejcypt,  &c.  cited  in  the  Brit  Crit  and  Theol.  Re- 
view,  vol.  i.  p.  372.    Game's  Letters,  p.  249. 

»o  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  43. 

"  JoUifTe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  HO.  Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Palestine,  p.  104.  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  Arc.  p.  Sai.  The  vignette 
of  this  mountain  in  p.  23.  is  copied  from  Dr.  E.  D,  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
p.  2:vi.  It  represents  the  moimtain  as  seen  in  crossing  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
or  Esdraelon. 

*•  This  hill  may  have  an  elevation  of  ftiom  two  to  three  hundred  feec 
The  prospect  from  its  summit,  which  is  an  area  of  many  acres  containinf 
scattered  ruins,  is  both  extensive  and  beautiful.  Wilson's  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  343.    (London,  1822, 8vo.) 

>•  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  Game's  Recollections  of  th* 
East,  p.  19.    (London,  1830,  8vo.) 
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the  north-east,  tenninated  by  the  snow-capped  Hermon.!  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Tabor  there  is  a  small  height,  which  by 
ancient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our 
Lord's  transfiguration.*  f  Matt.  xvii.  1—8.  Mark  ix.  2—9.) 
During  the  greater  part  ot  the  summer,  the  mountain  is  co- 
vered m  the  momingr  with  thick  clouds,  which  disperse 
towards  mid-day.  Mount  Carmel  is  to  the  south-west,  and 
conceals  the  Mediterranean  from  view :  and  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  the  spacious  and  cultivated  plain  of  Esdraelon 
spreads  itself. 

4.  The  Mountains  of  Israel,  also  called  the  Mountains 
OF  Ephraim,  were  situated  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  opposite  to  the  Mountains  of  Judah.  The  soil 
of  both  ridges  is  fertile,  excepting  those  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel  which  approach  the  rea[ion  of  the  Jordan,  and 
which  are  both  rugged  and  difficult  of  ascent,  and  also  with 
the  exception  of  the  chain  extending  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  has  always 
afforded  lurking  places  to  robbers.  (Luke  x.  30.^  The  most 
elevated  summit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears  to  oe  the  same 
that  was  anciently  called  the  JRock  ofmmnum  (Judg.  xx.  45. 
47. )?  is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Qwa-antania,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  tempta- 
tion. (Matt.  iv.  8.)  It  is  described  by  Maundrell,^  as  situ- 
ated in  a  mountainous  desert,  and  being  a  most  miserably 
dry  and  barren  place,  consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains, 
torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some 
great  convulsion.  The  celebrated  Mountains  of  Ebal  (some- 
times written  Gebal)  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  29.  xxvii.  4. 12. 
Josh.  viii.  30 — 35.)  are  separated  from  each  other  merely  by 
an  intervening  valley :  they  are  situate,  the  former  to  the 
north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Sichem  or  Napolose, 
whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which 
overlooks  the  town.  In  the  Mountains  of  Judah  there  are 
numerous  caves,  some  of  a  considerable  size :  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  the  cave  of  Adullam,  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  xxii.  1, 2. — *' There  is  a  kind  of  sublime  horror  in  the 
lofty,  craggy,  and  barren  aspect  of  these  two  mountains, 
which  seem  to  face  each  other  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  espe- 
cially as  they  stand  contrasted  with  the  rich  valley  beneath, 
where  the  city  [of  Shechem  or  Napolose]  appears  to  be  em- 
bedded on  either  side  in  green  gardens  ana  extensive  olive 
grounds, — rendered  more  verdant  by  the  lengthened  periods 
of  shade  which  they  enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  eacn  side. 
Of  the  two,  Grerizim  is  not  wholly  without  cultivation."^ 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Gilead  are  situated  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  extend  from  Anti-Libanus  or  Mount  Hermon  south- 
waid  into  Arabia  Petnea.  The  northern  part  of  Uiem,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bashan,  was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks,' 
and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  pastured  on  its  fertile  soil,  to 
which  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  (See, 
among  other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  Psal.  xxii.  12.  and 
Ixviii.  15.  Isa.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.  Amos  iv.  1.)  The 
hair  of  the  goats  that  browned  about  Mount  Gilead,  appears 
from  Cant.  iv.  1.  to  have  been  as  fine  as  that  of  the  onental 

goat,  which  is  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  fineness  of 
le  most  delicate  silk,  and  is  often  employed  in  modem  times 
for  the  manufacture  of  muffs.  The  middle  part  of  this  moun- 
tainous range,  in  a  stricter  sense,  was  termed  Gilead;  and  in 
all  probability  is  the  mountain  now  called  IJ^'ebel  Ljelaad  or 
Djeoel  Djelaoud,  on  which  is  the  ruined  town  of  Djelaad, 
which  may  be  the  site,  of  the  ancient  city  Gilead  THos.  vi. 
S,\  elsewhere  called  Ramoth  Gilead.  In  the  aout/iem  part 
of  the  same  range,  beyond  the  Jordan,  were, — 

6.  The  Mountains  of  Abarim,<^  a  range  of  rugged  hills, 
forming  the  northern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Moao,  which 

»  UghVs  Travels,  p.  200. 

•  From  the  silence  of  the  evangelists  as  to  the  mountain  of  transfigura- 
tion, and  from  the  circumstance  of  Jesus  Christ  being  just  before  at 
Caesarea  I'hilippi,  some  learned  men  have  contended  that  Tabor  could  not 
have  been  the  scene  of  that  great  event.  No  mountain,  it  is  true,  is  speci* 
fied  by  the  evangellitt,  nor  is  the  fact  of  Tabor  being  a  roountun  apart  by 
iUelf  foiy  argument  in  point ;  but,  as  the  sacred  writers  expressly  state  it 
to  have  happened  six  days  after  our  Saviour's  discourse  at  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi,  he  had  time  enough  to  return  into  Galilee,  which  was  not  above 
twer.tT*five  leagues'  distance  from  Tabor.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable 
that  this  mountain  was  the  scene  of  his  transfiguration.  Beausobre  and 
L'Enfant's  Introduction.    (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  271,  272.) 

•  Maundrell,  pp.  106, 107.  A  later  traveller,  however,  (Mr.  Jolliffe)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  view  from  thia  mountain  is  not  sufficiently  extensive. 
Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  129. 

«  Jowelt's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  108.  (London,  18^.  8vo.) 
>  The  oak,  which  in  ancient  times  supplied  the  Tynans  with  oars  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  6.)  is  still  frequently  to  be  found  liere;  the  soil  is  most  luxuriantly 
fertile ;  and  tlie  nomadic  Arab  inhabitants  are  as  robust  and  comely  as  we 
may  conceive  its  ancient  possessors  to  have  been,  according  to  the  notices 
which  incidentally  occur  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  See  Mr.  Buckingham's 
Interesting  description  of  this  region .    Travels,  pp.  325—329 

•  Afkenm  denotes  passes  or  passages. 


are  conjectured  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  passes 
between  the  hills,  of  which  they  were  formed,  or  perhap&; 
from  the  Israelites  having  passed  the  river  Jordan  into  the 
promised  land,  opposite  to  these  mountains.  According  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  they  are  a  long  ridge  of  frightful,  rocky,  and  pre- 
cipitous hills,  which  are  continued  all  along  the  eastern  coast 
01  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Near  these 
mountains  the  Israelites  had  several  encampments.  The 
most  eminent  among  them  are  Pisoah  and  Nebo,  which  form 
a  continued  chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan.  (Deut.  iii.  27.  xxxii.  48— SO.  xxxiy.  1,  2,  3.) 
From  Mount  Nebo  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  before 
he  was  gathered  to  his  people,  (Num.  xxvii.  12,  13.)  The 
Hebrews  frequently  give  the  epithet  of  everlasting  to  their 
mountains,  because  Uiey  are  as  old  as  the  earth  itself.  See, 
among  other  iiistances.  Gen.  xlix.  26.  and  Deut.  xxxiiiv  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  anciently  places  of  refuge 
to  the  inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen.  xiv.  10.);  and 
modem  travellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still  resorted  to  for 
the  same  purpose.^  The  rocky  summits  found  on  many  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  employea  as 
altars,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jehovah  ^  Judg.  vi. 
19 — ^21.  and  xiii.  15 — ^20.) ;  although  they  were  siterwards 
converted  into  places  for  idol  worship,  for  which  the  prophets 
Isaiah  (Ivii.  7.)  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  6.)  severely  reprove  their 
degenerate  countrymen.  And  as  many  of  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  were  situated  in  desert  places,  the  shadow  they 
project  has  furnished  the  prophet  Isaiah  with  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  security  that  shall  oe  enjoyed  under  the  kingdom 
of  Messiah.^  (xxxii.  2.) 

From  the  mountains,  the  transition  to  the  Vallbvs  ift 
natural  and  easy.  Of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated ;  viz. 

1.  The  Valley  op  Blessing  (in  Hebrew,  the  Valley  of 
Berachah),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
of  Sodom,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a  signal  victory  which  Gpd  granted  to  the  pious 
king  Jehoshaphat  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Moaoites, 
Edomites,  and  Ammonites.  (2  Chron.  xx.  22 — ^26.) 

2.  The  Vale  of  Siddim,  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kings.  fGen. 
xiv.  2—10.)  In  this  vale  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  ana  Go- 
morrah, which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  on  which  account  this  vale  is  also  termed  the  Salt 
&a.  (Gen.  xiv,  3.) 

3.  The  Valley  of  Shaveh,  also  called  the  King''s  Dale 
(Gen.  xiv.  17.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.),  derived  its  name  from  a 
city  of  the  same  name  that  stood  in  it.  Here  Melchisedek, 
king  of  Salem,  met  the  victorious  Ahraham  after  the  defeat 
of  the  confederate  kings.     (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 

4.  The  Vale  of  Salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Tadmor  and  Bozrah. 
Here  both  David  and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13.  2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

5.  The  Valley  of  Mamre  received  its  name  from  Mamrr 
an  Amorite,  who  was  in  alliance  w^ith  Abraham  :  it  was  cele- 
brated for  the  oak  (or  as  some  critics  render  it  terebinth)  iree^ 
under  which  the  patriarch  dwelt  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  io  the 
vicinitv  of  Hebron. 

6.  The  Valley  of  Ajalon  is  contiguous  to  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan :  it  is 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  related  in  Josh.  x.  12. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  sufiicient  breadth  and  compass  to  allow  a 
numerous  host  to  engage  thereon.  "  This  valley  is  better 
inhabited  and  cultivated  than  most  other  places  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  seems  to  enjoy  a  more  equal  and  healthful  tempera- 
ture."* 

7.  The  Valley  of  the  Rephaim  (or  the  Giant's  Valley) 
was  so  called  from  its  gigantic  inhabitants :  it  was  situated 
on  the  confines  of  tiie  territories  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  It  was  memorable,  as  oftentimes  being  the 
field  of  battle  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews  under 
David  and  his  successors.    (2  Sam.  v.  18.  22.  xxiii.   13. 

1  Harmer'sObseryations,  vol.  iii.  pp.429,  430. 

■  •<  Ascending  a  sand  hill  that  overloolced  the  plain,  we  saw  Jericho,  coo> 
trary  to  our  hopes,  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the  level  tract  we  must  pass  to 
arrive  at  it  was  exposed  to  a  sultry  sun,  without  a  single  tree  to  aflbrd  us  a 
temporary  shade.  The  simile  of '  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land'  was  never  more  forcibly  felt."  (Carne's  Letters,  p.  320.)— "The 
shadow  of  a  great  projecting  rock  is  the  most  refreshing  that  is  possible  in 
a  hot  country,  not  only  as  most  perfectly  excluding  the  rays  of  tlie  sun,  but 
also  having  ui  itself  a  natural  coolness,  which  it  reflects  and  communicates 
to  every  thing  about  it."  Bishop  Lowih's  Isaiah,  vol.  il. jp.  221.  Uee  also 
Dr.  Henderson's  Travels  in  Iceland,  vol.  1.  p.  205.,  and  w  Hkiivrdaon't 
Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  iac.  vol.  11.  o.  19C. 

•  Carne's  UecollectloD*  of  the  Eatt,  pp.  137.  UQ. 
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1  Chron.  xi.  15.  and  xiv.  9.)  This  valley  also  appears  anciently 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  its  abundant  narrests.  (Isa. 
xvii.  5.)  Like  all  the  country  about  Jerasalem,  it  is  now 
stony,  and  scantily  furnished  with  patches  of  light  red  soil.* 

8.  The  Valley  op  Bochim  (or  of  Weeping)  was  thus 
denominated  from  the  universal  mourning  of  the  Israelites, 
on  account  of  the  denunciations  there  made  against^  them, 
for  their  disobedience  to  the  divine  commands  respecting  the 
nations  whom  they  had  invaded.  (Judg.  ii.  6.) 

9.  Three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  lies 
^e  celebrated  Terebinthine  Vale,  or  Valley  op  Elah,  not 
Hbove  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  memorable  as  the  field  of 
She  victory  gjained  by  the  youthful  David  over  the  unciicum- 
cised  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  dejied  the  armiea 
of  ike  living  God,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  3.)  **  It  is  a  pretty  and 
interesting  looking  spot ;  the  bottom  covered  with  olive  trees. 
its  present  appearance  answers  exactly  to  the  description 
given  in  Scripture :  for  nothinghas  ever  occurred  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  The  two  hills,  on  which  the 
armies  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  stood,  entirely  confine 
it  on  the  right  and  left.  The  very  brook,  whence  David  chose 
htm  five  smooth  stones  (which  has  been  noticed  by  many  a 
thirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem),  still 
flows  through  the  vale,  which  is  varied  with  banks  and  undu- 
lations. The  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest  the  religious 
veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for  the  hallowed  spot : 
but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insignificant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt 
the  native  dignity  of  this  memorable  scene."^ 

10.  The  narrow  Valley  op  Hinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Zion,  just  south  of  Jerusalem :  it  was  well  watered, 
and  in  ancient  times  was  most  verdant  and  delightfully 
shaded  with  trees.  This  valley  is  celebrated  for  the  inhuman 
and  barbarous,  as  well  as  idolatrous  worship,  here  paid  to 
Moloch;  to  which  deity  parents  sacrificed  tneir  smiling  off- 
spring by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire.  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3.)  To  drown  the  lamentable  shrieks 
of  the  children  thus  immolated,  musical  instruments  (in  He- 
brew termed  Tuph)  were  played ;  whence  the  spot,  where 
the  victims  were  burnt,  was  called  Tophet,  After  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Jews  regarded  this  spot  with  abhorrence  on  account 
of  the  abominations  which  had  been  practised  there :  and, 
following  the  example  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.),  they 
threw  into  it  every  species  of  filth,  as  well  as  the  carcasses 
of  animals,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors,  &c.  To 
prevent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  mass  would  occasion,  if 
left  to  putrefy,  constant  fires  were  maintained  in  the  valley, 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole  :  hence  the  place  received  the 
appellation  of  Tuna.  t«/  wvwc.  (Matt.  v.  26.)  By  an  easy 
metaphor,  the  Jews,  who  could  imagine  no  severer  torment 
than  that  of  fire,  transferred  this  name  to  the  infernal  fire ^ — 
to  that  part  of  "hSm  or  the  Invisible  World,  in  which  they 
supposed  that  demons  and  the  souls  of  wicked  men  were 
punished  in  eternal  fire.  Tlie  place  now  shown  as  the  Val- 
ley of  Hinnom  "  is  a  deep  ravine,  closed  in  on  the  right  by 
the  steep  acclivity  of  Mount  Zion,  and  on  the  left  by  a  line 
of  cliffs  more  or  less  elevated.  From  some  point  in  these  cliffs 
tradition  relates  that  the  apostate  betrayer  of  our  Lord  sought 
his  desperate  end :  and  the  position  of  the  trees,  which  in 
various  parts  overhang  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  accords  with 
the  manner  of  his  death."' 

11.  The  Vale  of  Sharon  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1.  Isa.  Ixv. 
10.^  was,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of 
arable  land,  extending  from  Csesarea  to  Joppa.  How  valu- 
able this  land  must  have  been  to  Solomon  when  he  made  his 
engagement  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, — and  to  Herod  when 
he  marked  his  displeasure  against  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon^ 
may  be  inferred  from  1  Kings  v.  7 — 11.  and  Acts  xii.  20.^ 
At  present,  this  plain  is  only  partially  cultivated  :  the*  grind- 
ing exactions  of  the  Turk,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Arab,  prevent  tiie  wretched  inhabitants  from  tilling  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  support.* 

12.  The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  mentioned  in  Joel  iii. 
2 — 12.,  is  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem ; 
it  has  also  been  called  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  because  the 
brook  Kedron  flows  through  it.  Aben  Ezra,  however, 
imagines  it  to  be  the  Valley  of  Blessing  above  noticed  :  and 
eome  commentators  consider  the  word  to  be  symbolical,  sig- 

'  Backinirhain's  Travels,  p.  216. 

«  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  4Z2.    Game's  Letters,  pp.  299.  300. 

*  Jlobinson's  Gr.  Lex  to  New  TestamenC,  voce.  rii***.    Jowett's  Chrie- 
fiftn  Researches  in  S^ria,  <&c.  p.  262. 

*  Joweti'H  Re^iearcbeB,  p.  3(b. 

*  Three  Weeks'  JKcsidence  in  Palestine,  p.  U. 


nifying  the  judgment  of  God ;  or,  Jebovah  judgetb.  The^ 
are  of  opinion,  Uiat  it  may  mean  some  place  where  Neba 
chadnezzar  should  gain  a  great  battle,  which  would  utterly 
discomfit  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  resemble  the 
victory  obtained  by  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Ammonites,  Moa 
bites,  and  Edomite9.<>  This  narrow  valley  has,  from  a  very 
early  period,  served  as  a  burial  place  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem ;  ^  we  may  infer  from  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  idolatry  in  Judah  and  of  the  vessels  made  for  Baal, 
when  the  bones  of  the  priests  were  burned  to  ashes  at  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  were  cast  upon  the  graves  of  the  children 
of  the  people.  (1  Kings  ziii.  2.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  4.  J  The  Hebrew  population  of  Jerusalem  still  inter 
their  deaa  in  this  valley,  m  which  there  are  numerous  tomb- 
stones :  and  as  a  strong  inclination  still  exists  among  the 
Jews  to  have  their  remains  entombed  in  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  many  of  them  arrive  here  with  this  view,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  from  the  most  distant  lands.^  One  day 
in  the  year  the  Jews  purchase  from  their  oppressors  the  per- 
mission to  assemble  in  this  place,  which  they  pass  in  weep- 
ing and  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
lengthened  captivity  .^  It  was  on  this  side,  that  the  city  was 
carried  by  assault  oy  the  besiegers  in  the  first  crusade. 

VI.  The  country  of  Judiea,  being  mountainous  and  rocky^ 
is  full  of  Caverns  ;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
tomed to  flee  for  shelter  from  the  incursions  of  their  ene.mies. 
(Josh.  X.  16.  Judg.  vi.  2.  1  Sam.  xiii.  6.  xiv.  !!•)  Some 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  on  low  grounds,  and  liable  to 
inundations,  when  the  rivers,  swollen  by  torrents  or  dissolv- 
ing snows,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  carried  all  before 
them  with  resistless  fury.  To  the  sudden  destruction  thus 
produced  Isaiah  probably  alludes,  (xxxviii.  17.J  There- 
fore, to  enter  into  the  holes  of  ike  rocks,  and  into  the  eaves  of 
the  earth,  for  fear  of  the  Lord  (Is^  ii.  19,),  was  to  the  Jews 
a  very  proper  image  to  express  terror  and  consternation.  I'he 
prophet  Hosea  has  carried  the  same  image  further,  and  added 
great  strength  and  spirit  to  it  (x.  8.) ;  which  image,  together 
with  these  of  Isaiah,  is  adopted  by  the  sublime  author  of  the 
Revelation  (vi.  15, 16.\  who  frequently  borrows  his  imagery 
from  the  prophet  Isaian.^ 

Some  of  these  caves  were  very  capacious  :  that  of  Adcl- 
LAM  afforded  an  asylum  to  David  and  four  hundred  men, 
including  his  family,  who  resorted  thither  to  him.  (1  Sana, 
xxii.  1,  2.)  The  cave  of  £ngedi  was  so  large,  that  David 
and  six  hundred  men  concealed  themselves  in  its  sides ;  and 
Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  without  perceiviug  that 
any  one  was  there.  "  At  first,  it  appears  neither  loUy  nor 
spacious,  but  a  low  passage  on  the  left  leads  into  apartments, 
where  a  party  could  easily  remain  concealed  from  thoso 
without.  The  fece  of  the  nill  around  it  corresponds  to  the 
description,— A«  came  to  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goatsJ'^  (I  Sam. 
xxiv.  2.)»o  Bishop  Pococke  has  described  a  cave,  wnich  he 
thinks  may  be  this  of  Engedi ;  concerning  which  there  is  a 
tradition,  that  thirty  thousand  j)eople  retired  into  it  to  avoid 
a  bad  air.'^  Josephusi^  has  taken  particular  notice  of  similar 
caverns,  which  m  his  time  were  the  abode  of  robbers. 
Maundrell>5  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high  rocky 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  containing  two  nundred 
smaller  caverns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  original  inhabitants.  Numerous  caves  were 
noticed  by  Mr.  Buckingham^'*  in  the  rock  to  the  south  of 
Nazareth ;  several  of  which  now,  as  anciently,  serve  aa 
dwellings  to  the  Nazarenes.  Mr.  Hartley  has  described  a 
similar  cavern,  capable  of  holding  one  thousand  men  by 
actual  enumeration,  whither  the  Greeks  fled,  and  found  a 
secure  asylum  from  their  Mohammedan  enemies."  Captain 
Lyon  has  described  similar  residences  occupied  by  a  tribe 
of  Troglodytes  in  northern  Africa.*^  It  was  probably  in  some 

•  Archbp.  Newcome,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Joel  iii.  2. 

1  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  I.  p.  220.  The  same 
intelligent  traveller  continues:— "Observing  many  Jews,  whom  I  could 
easily  recognise  by  tlieir  yellow  turbansi,  olack  eyebrows,  and  busby 
beards,  wblking  about  the  place,  and  reposing  along  the  brook  Kedron 
in  a  pensive  mood,  the  pathetic  language  of  the  Psalmist  occurred  to  me, 
as  expressing  the  subject  of  their  meditation,— JSy  the  rivers  we  »at  dozen 
and  tcept,  tvhen  tte  remembered  Zion.  Upon  frequently  inquiring  the 
motive  that  prompted  them  in  attempting  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  the  answer 
was,  'To  die  in  the  land  of  our  fathers.' "    Ibid. 

•  Three  Weeks'  Residence  in  Palestine,  p.  39 

•  Bishop  Ixwth's  Isaiah,  vol-  ii.  p.  37. 
»•  Game's  Letters,  p.  307. 

««  Pococke's  Travels,  vol.  il.  part  i.  p.  41. 
»»  Antiq.  lib.  ariv.  c.  15.  55. 
»»  Travels,  pp.  1(58, 159. 
>*  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  113. 

"  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  1828.  (Mission.  Register,  Mav,I83U,  p.  231./ 

»  "As  the  natives  live  under  ground,  a  person  unacquainted  with  tbo 

circumstance  mi^ht  cross  the  mooiitaiii  without  once  suspecting  that  it 
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such  caye  tbat  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  dwelt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  (Gton.  xix.  30.) ;  and  in  similar  caverns, 
excavated  by  primeval  shepherds  as  a  shelter  from  the  scorch- 
ing beams  of  the  sun,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  fellow-travellers 
found  a  gmteful  protection  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  solar 
rays  ;>  as  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  subsequently  did,  from 
a  violent  storm.^  These  caves  were  sometimes  the  haunts 
or  strongholds  of  robbers  (as  the  excavations  in  the  rocks 
near  Bethlehem  are  to  this  day),'  and  to  them  our  Lord 

Jrobably  alludes  in  Matt.  xxi.  13.,  where  he  reproaches  the 
ttws  with  having  profimed  the  temple  of  God,  and  made  it 
a  den  of  thieves, 

VIL  Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Volume,  under  the  title  of  Pulucs.  Three  of 
these  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  viz. 

I  •  The  Flaw  or  thx  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  reached 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Mount  Carmel.  The  tract  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Piain ;  in  this 
•tood  the  five  principal  cities  ot  the  Philistine  satrapies, 
Ascalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  or  Accaron,  and  Azotus  or 
Ashdod.  The  tract  from  Joppa  to  Mount  Carmel  was  called 
Saron  or  iSAoron;  which  however  is  a  different  place  from 
the  Sharon  that  lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  sea  of 
liherias,  and  from  another  place  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  was  situated  in  the  tribe 
of  Gad  beyond  Jordan. 

2.  The  Plain  or  Jezreel,  or  of  Esdraeloh,  also  called 
the  Great  Plain  (the  Annageddon  of  the  Apocalypse), 
extends  from  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here,  in  the  most 
fertile  |>art  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
rmoieed  in  their  tents,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18.)  hx  the  first  ages 
of  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  crusades,  ana  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  memorable  contest  **  Here  it  was  that  Barak, 
descendinff  with  his  ten  thousand  men  from  Mount  T&bor, 
discomfitM  Sisera  and  all  his  chariots^  even  nine  hundred 
ehcaiots  of  iron,  wnd  all  the  people  that  werewUhhim^  gathered 
from  Barosheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  JKishon  ,•  when 
all  the  host  of  Sism  fell  upon  the  sword^  andtha^etoasnota  man 
Up!  when  the  kings  eome  andfougfU^  the  kings  of  Canaan  in 
Taanaeh  by  the  waters  of  Megiddi.  (Judg.  iv.  13. 15, 16.  v. 
19.)  Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fought  in 
disguise  asainst  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and  fell  by  the 
arrows  of  nis  antagonist.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  So  great 
were  the  lamentations  for  his  death,  that  the  mourning  of 
Josiah  became  an  ordinanee  in  Israel  (9  Chron.  xxxv.  24, 
25.) :  and  the  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem^  foretold  by  Zecha- 
xiah  (xiL  11.),  is  said  to  be  as  the  lamentations  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  or,  according  to  the  prophet's  lanffuage,  as 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  ofA&gtddon*  Jo- 
sephus  often  mentions  this  very  remarkable  part  c^the  Holy 
Land,  and  always  under  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Plain  : 
and  under  the  same  name  it  b  also  mentuxied  by  Eusebius 
and  by  Jerome.  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment 
in  every  contest  carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of 
Nabttcnadonosor  king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of 
whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  Great  Plain 
of  Esdrelom,^  until  the  disastrous  march  of  the  late  Napo- 

«M  inhabited.  AB  die  dwelling  placet  belof  Ibimed  in  the  aame  maaneTi 
a  deecilpCk>a  of  the  acbeik't  mar  lufflce  for  the  real.  The  upper  soil  la 
aandy  earth  of  about  four  feet  In  depth :  under  this  sand,  and  ia  some 
places  ]hDe*atoae,  a  lazfe  hole  is  due  to  the  depth  of  twenty-flTe  or  thirty 
icec,  and  its  breadth  In  every  dfarectwn  Is  about  the  same,  beinf  as  nearly 
as  can  be  made,  a  perfect  square.  The  rock  ia  then  smoothed,  so  as  to 
form  perpendicular  sides  to  this  space,  in  which  doors  are  cut  through, 
and  arched  chambers  ezcaTated,  so  as  to  recelTe  their  light  from  the  doors : 
these  rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  four  of  a  side.  In  others,  a  whole  side 
conpoees  one :  the  arrangements  depending  on  the  number  of  the  Inhabi* 
tests.  In  the  open  court  is  generauy  a  weD,  water  being  found  at  about 
ten  or  twelts  feet  below  the  base  ofthe  square.  The  entrance  to  the 
house  la  about  thlrtytix  yards  from  the  pit,  and  opeoB  aboTe  ground.  It  is 
arched  overhead ;  la  genetaOy  cut  In  a  winding  direcdoo,  ana  Is  perfectly 
dirk.  Borne  of  Uiese  passages  are  sufflciently  laxge  to  admit  a  loaded 
camel.  The  entrance  naa  a  strong  wail  built  oter  it,  something  resem* 
bling  an  Ice-house.  This  is  coveredoverhead,  and  has  a  very  strtnig  heainr 
door,  which  Is  ahnt  at  night,  or  In  cases  of  danger.  At  afaioat  ten  ytr<u 
ftom  the  bottom  Is  snother  door  equally  strong,  so  that  It  is  almoet  impos* 
sible  to  enter  these  houses,  should  the  Inhabltanta  determine  to  resist 
Pew  Arab  attacks  last  long  enough  to  end  in  a  siege.    AU  their  sheep  and 

Kvlfirv  being  eonllned  in  the  house  at  night,  the  bashaw*s  army,  when 
re,  had  recourse  to  suflbcadng  the  Inmates,  befaig  unabls  to  starve  them 
out"— See  Gspt  Lyon's  Travels  in  Northern  Aftlcl^  pi  86. 

•  Travels  In  Greece,  Ac.  voL  iv.  ppi  189, 190.  a  Traivels,  p.  1217. 

•  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pi  121.  See  also  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
ia  Otoifia,  Persia,  Ac.  vol.  iL  pp.  640-^664.  for  a  deecriptlon  of  the  caves 
m  the  mountain  or  Kerefto  On  the  province  of  eastern  CoordislanX  which 
tradition  statea  to  have  been  andestly  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

«  Judith  i.  a 
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leon  Bonsmarte  from  Effypt  into  Syiia«  Jewa.  Geotileii 
Saracens,  Christian  crusaders,  and  anti-chnstian  Fre^chmeBy 
Egyptians,  Persians.  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arahs,  warrioii 
oi3  of  every  nation  Vfkieh  is  under  heanien^  haye  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  yariont 
banners  of  their  nation  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tahor  and  oi 
Hermon."^  This  piain  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains  * 
the  hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  norths— those  of  Samaria  to  the 
south,— to  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and  Hermon, 
and  Carmel  to  the  south-west  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in 
November,  1823,  counted  in  his  road  across  this  plain  only 
five  very  small  villages,  consisting  of  wretched  mud  hovels, 
chiefly  m  ruins,  and  only  a  very  tew  persons  moving  on  the 
road ;  so  that  to  this  scene  the  words  of  Deborah  mi&t  again 
be  truly  applied  z—^The  highways  were  unoceupieag  the  tn- 
habitants  ofthe  viUagss  eeaud  f^^hey  ceased  in  Urael,  (Judg. 
V.  6,  7.)  The  soil  is  stated  to  be  extremely  rich ;  and  in 
evenr  direction  are  the  most  picturesque  views.^  The  plain 
of  Esdraelon  now  bears  the  name  of  Fooli^  and  has  i>een 
celebrated  in  modem  times  by  the  victory  which  Murat 
gained  over  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  in  their  attempt  to 
relieve  Acri  or  Acre,  in  April,  1799.'  Mr.  Jowett  computes 
this  plain  to  be  at  least  mteen  miles  square,  making  allow- 
ances for  some  apparent  irregularities.  Though  it  bears  the 
title  of  **  Plain,'^  yet  it  abounds  with  hills,  which  in  the 
view  of  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains  shrink  into  nothing.* 
3.  The  Region  round  about  Jordan  f  MatL  iii.  5.)  com- 

}msed  the  level  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  from  the 
ake  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  this  district  the 
Plain  of  Jericho^  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  the  intense 
heat  that  prevhils  there  during  the  hot  season,  forms  a  part} 
as  also  do  the  Falley  of  iHm  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea 
(where  David  defeated  the  Syrians  (1  Chron.  zviii.  3—8.} 
and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  £domites),B  and  the  Plains  of 
Moab  where  the  Israelites  encamped, 'o  and  which  are  also 
called  ShUtim  in  Num.  xxv,  I.  Josh.  ii.  1.  and  iii.  1..  the 
Plains  of  Shittim^  in  Num.  xxxiii.  49.  (marginal  rendering), 
and  the  Falley  ofShitttm,  in  Joel  iii.  18. 

Vm.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Wuj)KRNBS8BS  or  Dbserts,  by  which  we  usually  understand 
desolate  places,  equally  devoid  of  cities  and  inhabitants. 
Tlie  deserts  noticed  in  the  Bible,  however,  are  of  a  diffinent 
description ;  as  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
name  of  desert  or  wilderness  to  all  places  that  were  not  cul- 
tivated," but  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  leeding 
of  cattle,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew  wild. 
Hence  ^is  term  is  nequently  applied  to  the  commons  (as 
they  would  be  called  in  England)  which  were  contiguous  to 
cities  or  villages,  and  on  which  the  plough  never  came.  The 
wildernesses  or  deserts  of  Palestine,  therefore,  are  two-fold : 
some  are  mountainous  and  well  watered,  while  others  are 
sterile  sandy  plains,  either  destitute  of  water,  or  afibrding  a 
very  scanty  supply  from  the  few  brackish  springs  that  axe 
occasionally  to  oe  found  in  them ;  yet  even  these  afibrd  a 
grateful  though  meagre  pasturage  to  camels,  goats,  and 
sneep. 

Tne  Deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derive  their  appal- 
lationa  from  the  places  to  which  they  were  eontiguoiis. 
Thus, 

1.  The  Dbskbt  or  Wildbrnkss  op  Sbub  laj  towards  the 
northeastern  point  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  wildemesst 
Hagar  wandered,  when  unjustly  driven  from  Abraham's 
house  by  the  jealousy  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  7.) :  and  the 
Israelites  marched  tlurough  this  wilderness  after  they  had 
miraculously  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  32.),  as  they 
also  did  subsequently  through, 

2.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Paran,  which  lay  con- 
siderably more  to  the  south.  (Num.  x.  12.)  In  this  desert 
(which  was  situated  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  near  a  city  of  the 
same  name),  Ishmael  resided :  and^  hence  Moses  sent  ont 
spies  to  bnnff  intelligence  concerning  the  promised  land. 
(Num.  ziii.  3.)  The  Desert  of  Paran  ^is  in  msny  parts 
mtersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  glens,  and  broKen  by 
lofh^  barriers.  Among  these,  the  noble  mountain  of  Paran, 
with  its  enormous  precipices,  is  only  a  long  day*s  Joumsj 

■  Clarke's  Travels^  voL  It.  pp.  966— 2GS. 

•  Jowett'a  Chrisdaii  Reeearches  in  Srria,  pp.  191, 192.  A  laur  tmveDer 
eanmalcs  the  leii«th  of  the  nlleT  of  EediaeioD  st  tmmtf'foar  aille%  and 
ita  breadth  finom  ten  to  twelve  miles.  Madden'a  Ttevela  In  Tufcejr,  Ae. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  306. 

«  Ligm*a  Travela,  p.  901. 

•  Jowett'a  Reecarehea  In  Bjji»,  pp.  901,  SOS.  _^ 

•  2Kinca sir.  7.  SChron.  xxf.  11.  ••  Nnm,  nU.  1-  xxn.^ 
it  The  Arabs  to  this  day  giye  the  ttmellBtien  of  /kafrJMtoaay 

whether  barren  or  fertile.   Clarke's  TrvTtMs^^tY.  p.  4S. 
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distant,  and  always  in  sight  from  the  neighbourhood  :  it  is 
capable  of  ascent  only  on  the  farthest  side,  and  that  not 
without  difficulty.  Around  its  base  are  flat  plains  of  sand, 
well  adapted  to  large  encampments :  here  ana  there,  at  long 
intervals,  a  clump  of  palm  trees  is  seen,  and  in  their  vicinity 
water  is  generally  found."* 

3.  The  Desert  or  Sinai  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Sinai  in  Arabia :  here  the  Israelites  were  for  a  Ion?  time  en- 
camped, and  received  the  chief  jwut  of  the  laws  delivered  to 
them  by  Jehovah  through  the  ministry  of  Moses. 

4.  llie  Wilderness  ok  Ziph  was  contiguous  to  a  town 
or  village  of  the  same  name,  and  here  David  concealed  him- 
self for  some  time.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  16.)  But  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  is, 

5.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  or  Jodah.  (Psal.  Ixiii. 
title.)  The  Desert  of  Judsea  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
abode  till  tiie  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke  i.  80.), 
and  where  he  first  taught  his  countrymen  (Matt.  iii.  1.  Mane 
i.  4.  John  X,  39. \  was  a  mountainous,  wooded,  and  thinly 
inhabited  tract  ot  country,  but  abounding  in  pastures ;  it  was 
situated  adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan.  In 
the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six  cities,  vtrith  their  villages. 
(Josh.  zv.  61,  62.)  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  dreary  and 
aesolate  regrions  of  the  whole  country. 

6.  The  vast  Desert  or  AnxBiAt  reaching  from  the  eastern 
side  of  ^e  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Ae  land  of  Canaan,  in 
which  the  children  of  Israel  sojourned  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  is  in  the  Sacred  Writings  particularly  called 
The  Desert  ;  very  numerous  are  the  allusions  made  to  it. 
tmd  to  the  divine  protection  and  support  which  were  extended 
to  them  durinff  their  migration.  Moses,  when  recapitulating 
their  various  deliverances,  terms  this  desert  a  dtsert  land  am 
waste  howkng  wildemesa  (Deut.  xxxii.  10.)— and  that  ^rtat 
end  terrible  wildemese^  wherein  were  Jiery  aerpenta,  Bcarpunu^^ 
and  drought,  where  there  was  no  water,  (Deut.  viii.  15.) 
The  prophet  Hosea  describes  it  as  a  land  of  great  drougM 
f  Hos.  xiii.  5.) ;  but  the  most  minute  description  is  that  in 
jer.  ii.  6,— a  land  of  deaerta  and  of  pita^  a  land  of  drought, 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through, 
and  where  no  man  dwelt.  These  characteristics  of  the  desert, 
particularly  the  want  of  water,  will  account  for  ^e  repeated 
murmnrings  of  the  Israelites  both  for  food  and  vniter  (espe- 
cially the  latter)  :^  and  the  extremity  of  their  sufieriugs  is 
thus  concisely,  but  most  emphatioilly  portrayed  by  the 
Psalmist,  (cvii.  6.)* 

Bungry  and  thirsty,  texib  souui  fainted  tn  thein. 

In  this  our  temperate  climate,  surrounded  as  we  are  with 
perpetual  verdure  and  with  every  object  that  can  delight  the 
eye,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  horrors  encountered  by  the 
hapless  traveller  when  crossing  the  trackless  sands,  ana  ex- 
posed to  all  the  ardours  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  most  recent 
as  well  as  the  most  graphic  description  of  a  desert  (which 
admirably  illustrates  the  passages  above  cited)  is  that  given 
by  the  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni,  whose  researches 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Speaking  of  a  desert  crossed  by  him  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  is 

SaraUel  with  the  great  desert  traversed  by  the  Israelites  on 
le  eastern  side  of  that  sea,  he  says,  "^  It  is  difficult  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  a  desert,  without  having  been  in  one :  it  is 
an  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  sometimes  intermixed 


*■  Carne't  Reconeetiont  of  the  East,  p.  278. 

•  Seoipions  are  namerous  In  th«  deaeit  as  well  as  in  aH  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Palestine :  the  malignity  of  their  venoin  is  in  proporticm  to  their 
size ;  and  serpents  of  fienr  bites  (as  the  Axabic  version  renders  Deut  viii. 
16.)  are  not  nnfrequent    Bnrckbardt's  Travels  in  Svria,  Sec.  pp.  499,  SOO. 

•  This  eipression  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  or  eonunenlators,  whose 
opinions  are  reeited  by  Mr.  Uaroser  (Observations^  vol  It.  pp.  115, 116.) ; 
lot  the  correctoesa  orthe  prophetic  description  is  confirmed liy  the  exist- 
ence of  a  similar  deaert  in  Persia.  It  is  a  tract  of  land  broken  into  deep 
ravinett  dmtitute  of  water,  and  of  drearineoe  wiUumt  example.  The 
Persians  have  aiven  to  it  the  extnwrdinary  but  emphatic  appeUalioo  of 
Matek-el^Mbatdereh,  OT  the  Valley  of  the  Angel  of  Death.  (Morler's  Second 
Journey,  p.  168.)  At  four  hours'  dwtance  fVom  the  promontory  of  Carmel, 
keeping  abng  the  coast,  Mr.  Buckingham  entered  a  dreary  paaa  cut  out  of 
the  rook,  caUed  Waad-el-Ajal,  litei^y.  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 

•Here  were  the  appearances  of  a  tate  having  once  closed  it,  as  places  for 
hinges  were  ritll  visible ;  and  while  the  centre  was  just  broad  enough  to 
admit  a  wheeled  carriage  or  loaded  camel,  there  were  on  each  side  raised 
causeways  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as  if  for  benches  of  repose,  or  for  foot 
passengers.  (fiaeUncham'sTravelsu  p.  122.)  It  was,  in  all  probability,  from 
•Pine  similar  pass  that  the  aon  of  Jesse  borrowed  the  figure  of  which  he 
makes  so  sublime  a  use  in  the  twenty-third  p«alm. 

*  See  particularly  Num.  xx.  2—6.  and  xxi.  5. 

*  In  the  (Thriatian  Obsenrer  for  1810,  pp.  ]>^.  there  is  a  new  and  elegant 
version  of  the  hundred  and  aeventh  paalm,  accompanied  with  critical  and 
•■plaaatory  notes,  ftnm  the  pen  of  Bwbop  Jebb. 


with  mountains  of  all  size^  and  heights,  without  roads  or 
shelter,  vrithout  any  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The  few  scat 
tered  trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  when  tha 
rainy  season  leaves  son»e  moisture,  barelj  serve  to  feed  wild 
animals,  and  a  few  birds.  £  very  thing  is  left  to  nature ;  the 
wandering  inhabitants  do  not  care  to  cultivate  even  these 
few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no  more  of  them  in  one  place 
they  go  to  atiother.  When  these  trees  become  old  and  lose 
their  vegetation,  the  sun,  which  constantly  beams  upon  them, 
bums  and  reduces  them  to  ashes.  I  have  seen  numy  of  them 
entirely  burnt  The  other  smaller  plants  have  no  sooner 
risen  out  of  the  earth  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take  the 
colour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  harraek  ;  this 
falls  off  before  it  is  dry. 

'*  Generally  speaking,  in  a  desert,  there  are  few  springs  of 
vrater,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  four,  six,  and  eight 
days'  journey  from  one  another,  and  not  all  of  sweet  water : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  salt  or  bitter ;  so  that  if  the 
thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it,  it  increases  his  thirst,  and  be 
suffers  more  than  before.  But,  when  the  calamity  happens, 
that  the  next  well,  which  is  so  anxiously  sought  for,  is  round 
dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  well  described. 
The  camels,  which  afford  the  only  means  of  escape,  are  so 
thirsty,  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  another  well :  and,  if  the 
tiaveUers  kill  them,  to  extract  the  little  liquid  which  remains 
in  their  stomachs,  they  themselves  cannot  advance  any  far- 
ther. The  situation  must  be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  re- 
source. Many  perish  vietims  of  the  mtist  harribk  thirst.  It 
is  then  that  the  value  of  a  cup  of  water  is  really  felt.  He  that 
has  a  zenzabia  of  it  is  the  richest  of  all.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  no  distinction.  If  the  master  has  none,  the  servant  will 
not  give  it  to  him ;  for  very  few  are  the  instances  where  a 
man  will  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another,  par- 
ticularly in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  What  a  situation  for  a  man,  though  a  rich 
one,  perhaps  the  owner  of  all  the  oaraeans  S  He  is  dying  for  a 
eup  of  water-^no  one  gives  it  to  At  m— ^  offers  all  he  possesses 
—^10  one  hears  him-^hey  are  all  e/ytn^-— though  by  walking 
a  few  hours  farther  they  might  be  saved.— Ifthe  camels  are 
lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise-— no  one  has  strenglk 
to  uHUk—wdy  he  that  has  a  glass  of  Uiat  precious  liquor  lives 
to  walk  a  mile  farther,  and,  perhaps,  dies  too.  K  the  voyages 
on  seas  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in  the  deserts.  At  sea, 
the  provisions  very  onen  fail ;  in  the  desert  it  is  worse  :  at 
sea,  stonns  are  met  with ;  in  the  desert  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  storm  than  to  find  a  dry  weU :  at  sea,  one  meets  with 
pirates— we  escape— we  surrender— we  die ;  in  the  desert 
they  rob  the  traveller  of  all  his  property  and  water ;  they 
let  him  live  perhaps,  but  what  a  life !  to  oie  the  most  barba- 
rous and  agonizing  death.  In  short,  to  be  thirsty  in  a  desert, 
without  weSer.  exjZsed  to  the  burning  sun  without  sheker^  and 
NO  HOPBS  of^ndin^  either,  is  the  most  terrible  situation  that  a 
man  eon  be  placed  tn,  and  one  of  the  greatest  sufferings  that  a 
human  being  eon  sustain .-  the  eyes  grow  inflamed  /  t&  tongue 
and  lips  swdl/  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears,  uAich  brmgs 
on  deafness,  and  the  breunsappear  to  grow  thiekand  inflamed: 
all  these  feelings  arise  from  the  vnint  of  a  little  water.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  misery  the  deceitful  morasses  appear  be- 
fore the  traveller  at  no  great  distance,  something  lixe  a  lake 
or  river  of  clear  fresh  water.'  If,  perchance,  a  traveller  is 
not  undeceived,  he  hastens  his  pace  to  reach  it  sooner;  the 
more  he  advances  towards  it,  the  more  it  recedes  from  him, 
till  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger 
often  asks,  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance  % 
He  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  so  deceived ;  he  protests 
that  he  saw  the  waves  nmning  before  the  wind,  and  the  re- 
flection of  the  high  rocks  in  the  water. 

"  If  unfortunately  any  one  fblls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is 
no  alternative ;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on  a 
camel,  which  is  troublesome  even  to  ii^thy  people,  or  he 
must  be  left  behind  on  Uie  sand,  without  any  assistance,  and 
remain  so  till  a  slow  death  come  to  relieve  him.  What  hor- 
ror !    What  a  brutal  proceeding  to  an  unfortunate  sick  man ! 

•Terrific  as  the  above  deecrlpdon  is,  it  is  confirmed  in  most  of  ia  details  by 
Quint.  Curtius ;  who,  describins  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
army  across  the  desertsof  BoKdiana,  tnusinraphicaUy  delineates  its  horrors : 
"Amidst  a  dearth  of  water,  despair  of  obtaining  any  kindled  thirst  before 
nature  excited  it  Throughout  four  hundred  stadia  not  a  drop  of  moisture 
springs.  As  soon  as  the  fire  of  summer  pervades  the  Mnds,  every  thing 
is  dried  up.  as  in  a  iiiln  always  bumink.  Steamifw  from  the  fervid 
espatuOf  which  appeart  like  a  turf  aee  of  tea,  a  elouav  vapour  darkene 

the  day T%e  heat,  which  commences  at  dawn,  exkauata  the  amimal 

jmeee,  blietere  the  ekin,  and  eaueee  intematif^lammation.  The  soloierg 
sunk  under  depression  of  epirits  caused  by  bodily  dabttity.''  Quint  Uun. 
lib.  TiLcS. 
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No  one  remains  with  him,  not  even  his  old  and  faithfnl  ser- 
vane;  no  one  will  stay  and  die  with  him ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
but  no  one  will  be  his  companion.'*^ 

The  phenomenon,  here  described,  is  prodaoed  by  a  dimi* 
nution  of  Ae  density  of  the  lower  stratom  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  caus^  by  the  increase  of  heat,  arising  from  that 
communicated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  sand  with  which 
this  stratum  is  in  immediate  contact.  This  phenomenon  ex- 
isted in  the  great  desert  of  Judea,  and  is  expressly  alluded  to 
by  the  subUme  and  elegant  Isaiah,'  who,  when  predicting 
the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom,  sayst— 

The  glo-wing  tand  '  thall  become  a  pool. 
And  the  thirtty  toil  hubbUng^  tpringi* 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  serdb 
or  mirage  when,  in  pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  God  for 
mercies  deferred,  he  says,  n^ilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as 
waters  that  be  not  sure  f  (marginal  rendering  of  Jer.  xv.  18.) 
that  is,  which  have  no  reality ^  as  the  Septuagint  translators  hay« 
rendered  it,  uAf  ^Wv  mm.  vx^t  9rnm, 

Friffhtful  as  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  are,  they  are  aug- 
ment^ beyond  description,  should  the  traveller  be  oyertaken 
by  {me  of  those  sand-storms,  which  prevail  during  the  dry 
seasons.  Sometimes  the  high  winds  raise  into  the  air  thick 
clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  which,  descending  like  a  shower  of 
Tain,  most  grievously  annoy  all  among  whom  they  fall,  and 
penetrate  tne  eves,  nostrils,  ears,  in  snort,  every  part  of  the 
numan  frame  that  b  exposed  to  it.  At  other  times  the  sands 
are  drifted  into  such  heaps,  so  that,  if  any  storm  of  wind 
should  arise,  the  track  is  lost,  and  whole  caravans  perish  in 
the  inhospitable  wilderness.  Such  are  the  showers  of  powder 
and  dust,  with  which  Moses  denounced  that  God  would 
scourge  the  disobedient  Israelites,  in  Deut  xxviii.  24.^ 


SECTION  n. 

Olf  THE  rKRTILITT  AKD  PBODUCTimiS  OF  TBI  HOLT  LAND. 

1.  Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land.'—XL  Ito  productions  i — 1.  Vege- 
tables  i — ^2.  Cattle  i — %.  Mines.^^lSL  Testimonies  of  ancient 
and  modem  authors  to  its  fertility  and  populousness.'^TV. 
Calamities  with  which  this  country  was  visited  i — 1.  The 
Plague  f — ^8.  Earthquakes  i — 3.  Whirlwinds  t — 4.  The  dC' 
vastations  of  locusts  g^^.  Famine  i — 6.  The  Simoontf  or 
pestilential  blast  of  the  desert.* 

I.  MosKS,  addressing  the  Israelites  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  characterized  the  country  whither  they  were  going  to 

>  Belsonl'a  Narrative  of  hia  Opendons  and  ReaMKhat  in  iixTPt  4kc. 
(4to.  London,  1890),  pp.  341— Ma  In  another  part  orhia  volame,  Mr.  B. 
more  pertioularly  deacribea  the  mirage  (for  each  ia  the  q>pelIation  by 
which  this  phenomenon  to  now  conunonly  known),  In  the  foUowinc  terma : 
— "  It  generally  appeara  like  a  atin  lake,  ao  unmoved  by  the  wind,  that 
•very  thing  above  w  to  be  aeen  most  diatinctly  reflected  by  it.  If  the  wind 
agitate  any  of  the  planta  that  rlae  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage, 
the  motion  la  aeen  perfectly  at  a  great  distance.  If  the  traveller  stand 
elevated  maeh  above  the  mirage;  the  apparent  water  seems  less  united 
and  less  deep ;  for,  as  the  eyes  look  down  upon  it,  there  is  not  thick- 
ness enoiurh  in  the  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  conceal 
the  earth  Rom  the  eight ;  but,  if  the  traveller  be  on  a  level  with  the  hori- 
son  of  the  mirage,  he  cannot  see  throngh  It,  so  that  it  appears  lo  him  elear 
water.  By  putting  my  head  first  to  the  ground,  and  then  mounting  a  camel, 
the  height  of  which  from  the  ground  miglit  nave  been  about  ten  feet  at 
the  most,  I  found  a  great  dilTerence  in  the  appearance  of  the  mirage.  On 
Mproaching  it.  it  becomea  thinner,  and  appeara  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind, 
like  a  field  of  ripe  com.  It  gradually  vaniahe%  as  the  traveller  woroaches, 
and  at  last  entirely  disappears,  when  he  is  on  the  spot"  (p.  196.)  Dr. 
Clarke  has  described  the  mirake,  aa  it  appeared  to  him  on  ms  journey  to 
Bos etta,  in  1801.  (Travels,  voL  iii.  p.  371.)  Similar  descriptions,  but  none 
so  full  as  that  of  Bfr.  Belaoni,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  J.  Miacohn's  Htot  of 
Persia,  voL  il.  p.  612. ;  in  Elphinstone's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Canbul 
(p.  16.  4to.  London,  1616) ;  Klnneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
Empire  (p.  223. 4to.  London,  1813) ;  Lieut  Pottinger's  Travels  In  Bekiochis- 
tan  and  Sinde  (p.  166.  4to.  London,  1816) ;  in  Dr.  Delia  Cella's  Narrative  of 
the  Bey  of  Tripoli's  Expedition,  in  1817,  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt, 

S>.  68.  London,  1822.  8vo.):  in  Mr.  Madden*s  Travels  in  Turkey,  Ac.  vol. 
'.  pp.  199, 200.  London,  18B j  and  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Boly 
Land,  Egypt,  Ac.  voL  i.  p.  67.  Dr.  Henderson  has  described  the  Serftb  as 
to  appeared  on  his  Joumey  towards  Kherson  in  the  Crimea,  Biblical  Re- 
searches,  pp.  27!^  279.    (London,  1826. 8vo.) 

•  In.  xxxt,  7.  Bp.  Lowth's  trandation. 

■  The  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Isaiah,  ia  termed  by  the  Anba,  as 

well  as  bv  the  Hebrews  TV  (Seans) ;  and  to  this  day  the  Persians  and 
Arabs  make  use  of  it,  by  an  elegant  metaphor,  to  express  disappointed 
hope. 

*  Prafments  supplementary  to  Calmei'a  Dictionary,  No.  172.  In  the 
London  Weekly  Review,  No.  L  (June  9th,  1827),  there  is  an  animated  and 
vrvphic  deUneation  of  one  of  these  terrific  eaod'Stonnj  in  the  deseit.  ex> 
traeted  from  the  manuscript  Journal  of  the  intelligent  traveller  Mr.  Back- 
Ingham,  who  waa  exposed  to  ita  Airy  for  several  hours,  and^  with  his 
coffipanlona,  waa  providentially  preaerved  from  destruction. 

*  Besides  the  authozUIea  cited  in  the  course  of  thto  aectton,  the  follow- 
Ing  worka  have  been  consulted  for  It ;  via.  Relandl  Pahestloa,  torn.  1.  pp. 
S7^-a91.;  SchalsttAxdusotacta  Hebnlc*, pp. »-16. i  Pareao,  Antkioltaf 


reside,  as  n  good  lantU^a  land  of  bnoks  of  water,  offiun^ 
tains  and  depths  that  sprit^  out  of  valleys  and  hiUs,  How 
justly  thb  corresponded  with  the  actual  state  of  the  coiintrj, 
the  precedinff  pages  have  shown :— Moses  further  added,  that 
it  was  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig  trees,  tmd 
]^megranaies,  a  land  of  oil,  olive,  and  honey,  whose  stones  were 
iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  they  mijght  dig  brass.  The  enemies 
of  Revelation,  forming  thdr  notions  of  its  former  exuherant 
fertility  from  the  present  state  of  the  Holy  Lhnd  under  the 
Turkish  goyemment,  have  insinuated  that  it  neyer  could  have 
been  ^e  lovely  and  fertile  spot  which  the  Sacred  Writings 
affirm  it  to  have  been :  but  a  concise  statement  of  its  produc- 
tions, as  we  may  coUeet  them  from  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  attestations  of  ancient  profane  writers,  as  welf  as  of 
modem  voyaffers  and  tntellers,  will  all  concur  to  establish 
the  unimpeachable  yeracity  of  the  Inspired  writers. 

U.  The  Holy  Land  ia  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  very 
celebrated  land  of  Egypt*  in  Uie  abundance  of  its  Pboduc- 
TioKs.  To  this  wonaerfiil  fertility  many  circumstances  are 
supposed  to  have  contributed;  such  as  the  generally  excel- 
lent temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  never  subject  to  ex- 
cessive heats  (except  in  the  plain  of  Jericho)  or  colds ;  the 
regularity  of  its  seasons,  especially  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain:  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a 
fine  mould  without  stones,  and  almost  without  a  pel^le. 

1.  A  plenty  of  Wbbat  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  on 
their  obedience  (Psal.  Ixxxi.  16.  and  cxlvii.  14.) ;  and  so  abun- 
dant was  the  produce  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  that  sixty  and 
a  hundred  foktiewvsAei  the  toil  of  the  cultivator.  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12.  and  Matt.  xiii.  8.)  This  was  sometimes  stored  in  sub- 
terraneous granaries,  which  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  are  termed 
storehouses  in  the  fields.  Such  ffranaries  are  still  in  use 
among  the  Moors.'  Tlie  wheat  ofMinnith  and  Pannag  was 
particularly  celebrated,  and  so  plentiful  that  it  was  exported 
to  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)  In  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  the  Hebrew  monarch  was  to  supply  the  latter  annu- 
ally with  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  ki» 
household  ( 1  Kings  v.  11.),  and  the  same  quantity  for  the  hew- 
ers that  out  timber  (3  Chron.  ii.  10.),  together  with  an  equal 
number  of  measures  of  barley.  More  than  a  thousand  years 
after  this  time,  the  coasts  or  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  supplied 
with  com  from  Palestine.  (Acts  xii.  30.) 

This  coimtry  also  ^oimded  with  Honey,  not  only  that  made 
by  the  domesticated  or  hived  bees,  but  also  with  honey  made 
by  bees  in  a  wild  state,  and  deposited  on  rocks  and  in  tne  hol- 
lows of  trees  (1  Sam.  xiv.  35.  Deut  xxxii.  13.  Psal.  IxxxL 
16.),  which  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness.  (Matt.  iii.  4.)  The  Mount  of  Olives  and 
other  districts  in  Judea  and  Galilee  produced  the  finest  Olives  ; 
and  the  red  wines  of  Lebanon  wereparticularly  celebrated  foi 
their  fragrance.  (Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The  wines  oi  Helbon  fur* 
nished  a  profitable  article  of  export  to  Damascus  (Ezek.  TOriL 
18.) :  ana  modem  travellers  attest  the  size  and  weight  ofths 
clusters  of  Grapes  still  produced  in  Palestine,  wnich  will 
account  for  the  spies  carrying  the  cluster  of  grapes  cut  down 
in  the  v^ey  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  33.)  between  two  upon 
a  staff. 

Various  herbs,  shmbs,  and  trees  imparted  beauty  and  fra* 
grance  to  this  highly-favoured  land.  Among  the  nerbs  and 
shmbs,  the  aloe  (Psal.  xiv.  8.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Sol.  Sonff  iy, 
14.),  the  hyssop^  (1  Kings  iv.  33.  Matt  xxvii.  48.  Mark  xv. 
36.),  the  rose,  especi^y  the  rose  of  Sharon  (Sol.  Song  iL  1.), 
the  lily  (Ibid.  u.  16.  iv.  5.  v.  13.  Matt  vi.  38.),8  the  spike^ 

Hebvaiea,  up.  63-46. ;  Jahn  et  Aekennaom  Archsolocla  BIbliea,  M 16. 29: 
23. ;  Baweiqaiitt'8 Travela ;  Dr.  Shaw's Travela,  voL iLpp.  13&— 153. ;  and 
Volnev'8  Travels  in  Eigypt  and  Syria,  vol.  L  pp.  290-297.  The  te«imoo]r 
of  Vomev  ie  the  more  valuable,  aa  he  waa  throufh  life  an  Inveterate  enemy 
of  the  Bible,  and  directed  his  great  taleota  to  the  firaitleM  taak  of  destroy, 
inf  its  credibility.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  !'  Economical  Calendar  of 
nlestine,"  translated  from  the  Latin  of  John  Gottlieb  Buhle  by  the  editor 
of  Calmet'a  Dictlonaryi  and  inserted  in  the  Fracments  supplementary  to 
that  work.  See  alao  an  elaborate  andpleasing  Dlsqiiisition  on  the  Africnl- 
ture  of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pfamptre,  in  Nob.  I.  IL  and  IV.  of  the 
Investigator. 

•  Chenier,  Recherehes  Hlstoriqaea  rar  les  Manres,  torn.  tti.  p.  219. 

V  The  hyssop  is  a  k>w  ahrubby  plant,  crowing  in  the  east  and  also  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  stem  of  wbicD  usuiuly  rises  to  about  afoot  and  a  half  In 
height  In  Palestine,  its  altitude  sometimes  exceeds  two  feet  Thisplsnl 
was  much  nsed  hi  the  ancient  Hebrew  rltoal  for  ceremonial  sprinkuiun 
&c.  (Heb.  \x.  16.  compared  with  Ezod.  zlL  22.  and  Num.  ziz.  la)  Tba 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar,  which  was  presented  to  Jesus  Christ  noon  the 
cross  (John  six.  29. X  was  most  probably  fcstened  around  a  rod  of  hysaop, 
two  or  more  feet  in  length,  which  was  sufflcienthr  long  to  enable  a  person 
to  reach  the  mouth  of  a  man  upon  the  cross.    Robbison's  Lexicon,  voce 

•  In  (l.lB  passage  Jeans  Christ  is  commonly  rapposed  to  have  referred  to 
the  white  fily  or  to  the  tnlip ;  but  neither  of  these  grows  wild  in  Palestliia. 
It  is  natozal  19  premuae  that,  according  to  his  usoal  euMqiiv  fM  called  th« 
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nafd  (Mark  xiT«  3. 5.  Sol.  Song  i.  12.)  the  earob  tree  (jif«T*v, 
Luke  XV.  6.),*  the  «ptna  Christt  or  thorn  of  Christ,'  the  man- 
8rake(a  tpeeiea  of  melon),  (Gen.  xxx.  14.  Sol.  Song  vii.  13,), 
the  myrtle  (Isa.  xli.  19.  and  Iv.  13.  Zech.  i.  8.),^  and  the 
mustard  tree  (MatL  xiii.  31,  32.),  may  be  distinctly  no- 
ticed.^ 

Although  modem  travellers  do  not  mention  the  existence 
of  any  woods  or  forests,  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  number 
of  trees,  yet  it  appears  that,  anciently,  the  Holy  Land  was 
well  covered  with  wood.  We  read  of  several  Forxsts  and 
Woods  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  particularly, — 

(1.)  The  Forest  or  Cbdars  on  Mount  Lebanon.  See 
1  Kings  vii.  2.  2  Kings  xix.  23.  Hoe.  xiv.  5, 6.  These  noble 
and  beautiful  trees,  which  are  unrivalled  in  nandeur  and 
beauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  furnished  the  inspired 
writers  with  numerous  exquisite  similitudes.  *'  To  break  the 
oedaiB,  and  shake  the  enormous  mass  in  which  they  grow, 
occur  among  the  figures  which  David  selects  to  express  the 
power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  (Psal.  xxix.  4, 5.),  to  the  full 
understanding  of  which  their  countless  number  at  one  period, 
and  vast  bulk,  ousht  to  be  kept  in  view.  By  the  planting  of 
m  cedar  the  prophet  (Ezek.  xvii.  22.  24.)  has  described  the 
kingdom  of  Christ :  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament church,  and  the  prodiffious  increase  of  her  converts, 
are  aliK>  beautiftdly  set  forth  by  the  Psalmist  under  this  em- 
blem. (Psal.  xcii.  12.)    Of  this  particular  wood,  we  find 

that  Solomon  made  himself  a  chanot.    (Song  iv.  11.) 

The  prosperity  of  the  righteous  is  compared  to  the  oedar ;  and 
It  is  further  employed  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  on 
men  of  proud  and  high  minds.  (Psal.  xxix.  4.)  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  also  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  highly  beautifVil  (Isa.  xxix.  17.  xxxii.  15.), 
as  also  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  (Isa.  ii.  2.) 
Those  who  encompassed  the  priests  at  the  ^tar  are  also  com- 
pared to  them,  as  also  the  glory  of  wisdom.  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
15.)  It  ma^  be  further  added,  that  oedar  trees,  uniting  so 
many  qualities  well  adapted  for  building,  afibrded  ample  ma- 
terials for  the  structure  of  the  temple,  and  were  sent  by  Idnff 
Hiram  to  Solomon  for  that  purpose.  (1  Kines  v.  10-*15.)'^ 
Every  thing  about  the  oedar  tree  has  a  strongWsamic  odour : 
this  probabTy  is  the  9meU  ofLtbanon^  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song 
iv.  11.  and  Hos.  iv.  16. 

(2.)  The  Forest  or  Oaks  on  tiie  mountains  of  Bashan 
fZech.  xi.  2.) :  we  may  judge  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  oaks  were  held,  from  an  incidental  expression  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel ;  who,  speaking  of  the  power  and  wealth  of 
ancient  Tyre,  saysr— Of  tkt  oaka  of  Baahan  ihty  have  made 
thine  oan,  (  Ezek.  xxvii.  6. )  Groves  of  oaks,  it  is  well  known, 
were  the  scenes  of  idolatry  in  those  remote  times,  on  account 
of  the  grateful  shelter  which  they  afforded  to  the  deluded 
worshippers.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  expressly  alludes  to  this 
practice.  (Exek.  vi.  13.) 

'V.)  The  Forest  or  Wood  ofEpkraim,  which  the  children 
or  Bjphraim  began  to  cut  down  (Josh.  xvii.  15.),  was  still 
standing  in  the  time  of  David :  here  Absalom  was  suspended 
from  an  oak,  and  was  slain.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.  8.  17.)  The 
wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ii.  24. 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim. 

(4.)  The  spacious  Forest  ofHartth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

■ttenUon  of  hit  hetren  to  fome  object  at  bsnd ;  and  aa  the  fields  of  the 
Levant  are  orerrun  with  the  amaiyttia  /tileo,  whoae  golden  liliaceooa 
flowera,  in  aatumo,  afford  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  and  coiigeoua  objects  in 
aatare,  the  expreaaion  of  SMomon  in  all  hi»  glory  not  being  arrayed  like 
tne  Iff  Meae,  ia  peculiarlr  appropriate.  Bhould  thia  conjecture  prove  cor- 
recL  we  learn  a  chronofogical  fact  reapectiog  the  aeaaon  of  the  year  when 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  waa  delivered. 

•  **  The  modem  Greeks  atill  call  thia  fruit  by  the  aame  name,  uipurtm,  and 
saU  them  in  the  marketa.  They  are  given  to  awine,  but  not  rejected  u  food 
•ven  bv  man."    (Hartley's  Reaearchea  in  Greece,  p.  211.) 

•  Thia  shrub  is  supposed,  and  not  without  reaaon,  to  be  the  plant  which 
■an>Ued  the  crown  or  thoma,  with  which  mockery  decked  the  Saviour'a 
hrow  before  hia  crucifixion.  For  thia  purpoae  it  must  have  been  very  fit; 
aa  ita  thoma,  which  are  an  inch  in  length,  are  very  strong  and  sharp.  It  ia 
not  unlike  a  willow  in  growth  and  fiejubility:  and  aa  the  leaves  greatly  re- 
aemble  thoae  of  the  ivy,  it  ia  not  iniprobaLble  that  the  enemies  of  Chriat 
ehoae  it,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  plant  with  which  it  waa  usual  to 
ero¥m  emperors  and  generals :  ao  that  calumny,  inault,  and  derision  might 
be  meditated  In  the  very  act  of  punishment.  Haaaelqulst's  Voyagea  in  Q»e 
Levant,  p.  288.    Three  Weeks  In  Palestine,  p.  83. 

■  Prom  the  passage  above  referred  to,  it  should  aeem  that  the  myrtle  tree 
attained  a  conaiderable  size.  In  the  Morea,  an  intelligent  traveller  (Mr. 
Emerson)  states  that  he  travelled  for  hours  through  an  uncultivated  track, 
while  the  groveaof  myrtle  formed  an  almost  conunuous  arbour  overhead, 
"  covered  nere  and  there  with  ita  delicate  white  flowers,  and  exhaling  at 
evenr  motion  the  most  delicioua  perfume,  whilst  ita  dark  polished  leatea 
eomSined  coolness  with  beauty.*'    Letters  from  the  .£gean,  voL  I.  o.  113. 

«  For  copious  accounta  of  these  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  ofthe  ani* 
mal  and  mineral  productiona  mentioned  in  the  Scripiurea  (many  of  which 
tt  Mi  not  within  the  Umlta  of  thia  work  to  noUce),  the  readar  b  referred 
fo  Hr.  Harria'a  Natural  Hiatory  ofthe  Bible. 

•  Sm  WlIaon'aTrar<aa  in  the  Holy  Lao^  te.  toL  IL  p»  IQS.  SdadlUon. 


to  which  David  withdrew  to  ayoid  the  fury  of  Saul.  (1  Sain, 
xxii.  5.)    To  these,  perhaps,  may  be  addedv^— 

(5.)  The  Thickets  on  the  badu  of  the  Jordan,  in  Zecn. 
xi.  3.  termed  ihe  pride  of  Jordan,  which  anciently  were  the 
coverts  of  wild  beasts,  and  are  to  this  day  composed  of  olean- 
ders, tamarisks,  and  other  shrubs. 

Among  the  trees,  which  adorn  Palestine,  the  Palm  tbeb 
claims  the  precedence  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  singular 
utility ;  it  affords  a  grateful  shelter,  an  agreeable  fruit,  and  a 
most  delicious  wine.'  The  finest  palm  trees  grew  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jordan  and  Engeddi ;  ana  they  still  flourish  in  the 

Slain  of  Jericho,  which  city  was  anciently  termed  by  way  of 
istinction  the  City  of  Palm  Trees,  In  1818,  however,  its 
plantation  of  palm  trees  were  reduced  to  about  one  dozen  ;^ 
and,  in  1825,  the  ^*  City  of  Palms**  could  not  boast  of  one  ot 
these  beautiful  trees  around  it.>  The  palm  trees  of  Judaea 
are  celebrated  by  Strabo,'  and  by  Josepnus,<<>  who  has  parti- 
cularly noticed  the  palm  trees  of  Jencho.  The  palm  tree 
was  the  common  symbol  of  Palestine,  many  coins  of  Vespa^ 
sian  and  other  emperors"  being  extant,  in  which  Judaea  is 
personified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a  palm 
tree.  A  vignette  of  one  of  these  is  given  m  p.  91.  tupra. 
As  the  momentary  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  freouently 
compared  to  the  transient  verdure  of  g[ras8 ;  so  the  durable 
felicity  of  the  righteous  is  in  Psalm  xcii.  12.  likened  to  the 
lasting  strength  and  beauty  of  the  palm  tree.  *'  But  chiefly 
is  the  comparison  applicable  to  that  Just  One,  the  King  of 
Righteousness  and  Tree  of  Life ;  eminent  and  upright ;  ever 
veraant  and  fragrant;  under  the  greatest  pressure  and  weight 
of  sufferings,  still  ascending  towards  Heaven ;  affording  both 
fruit  and  protection ;  incorruptible  and  immortal.*'*' 

Besides  the  palm  trees,  Jericho  was  celebrated  for  its  fra- 
grant balsam,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of 
Uie  Balm  op  Gilead.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  Ii.  8.)  This 
balsam,  which  exudes  from  the  opobalsamum  or  balsam 
tree,  was  mentioned  by  Strabo;*'  and  two  plantations  of  it 
existed  during  the  last  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  for 
which  both  parties  fought  desperately,— the  Jews,  that  they 
might  destroy  them ;— the  Romans,  that  they  might  prerent 
them  from  destruction.  Since  the  country  has  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Turks,  the  balm  of  Gilead  has  ceased  to 
be  cultivated  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  found  in  different  paits 
of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  At  present,  it  is  collected  chiefly  in 
Arabia,  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  is  therefore  some- 
times called  the  balm  of  Mecca.  Its  odour  is  exquisitely  fra» 
grant  and  pungent.  It  is  very  costly,  and  is  still  in  ^e  highest 
esteem  among  the  Turks  and  other  oriental  nations,  both  as  a 
cosmetic  and  as  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  external  wounds. 

Olive  trees  are  now,  as  anciently,  abundant  and  fruitful ; 
and  the  culture  of  them  continues  to  form  a  particular  object 
of  attention.  The  expression — Oil  out  of  ihe  fUnty  rock 
(Deut.  xxxii.  13.)  plainly  denotes,  that  it  was  not  in  rich 
land  only  that  this  most  valuable  tree  should  grow ;  but  that 
even  the  tops  of  the  rocks  would  afford  sufiScient  support  for 
olive  trees,  from  which  they  should  extract  abundance  of  oil. 
Accordingly  we  are  informed  that,  although  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  rugged  and  uncompromising,  yet  even 
there  the  olive  and  vine  might  flourish  under  proper  culture. ** 
Various  similitudes  are  derived  from  the  olive  tree  by  the 
inspired  writere ;  as  well  as  from  the  vine,  which  affords  a 
triple  produce  in  each  year. 

PoMEORANATE  and  APPLE  TREES  Were  likewise  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  TNum.  xiii.  23.  Deut.  viii.  8.  Joel, 
i.  12.),  as  also  was  the  almond  tree,  whose  fruit  is  ripe  and 
fit  to  gather  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  citron  tree  was 
in  great  request  for  its  fragrant  and  refreshing  shade,  as  well 
as  for  its  delicious  fruit.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  3.  where  it  is  mis- 
translatcMl  apple  tree.) 

Fio  TREES  are  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  flourish  in  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil :  although  in  our  climate  they  are  little 
more  than  shrubs,  yet  in  the  East  they  attain  a  considerable 
height,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
a  large  number  of  horsemen.  The  shade  of  the  fig  tree  is  very 


•  On  the  Tarioua  piodacta  ofthe  palm  treej  aee  Ksmpfer'a  Ameenlutea 
Exotics,  p.  665. 

f  Dr.  Macmichael'a  Travela  flrom  Moacow  to  Conatantinople,  p.  iUfi.  neTew 

•  Came'a  Lettera,  p.  323. 

•  Lib.  zTi.  vol.  ii.  p.  1086.  Oxon.  18Q7.  folio. 

>•  De  Bea  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  §  6.  lib.  ir.  c.  a  f  3. 

»  Dr.  Shawhaa  enumerated  them.    TraTela,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

»  Bn.  Bome'a  Commentarr  on  PaaL  zcU.  12.    (Woifci,  toL  u.  p.  145.) 

at  Ub.  svi.  ToL  ii.  p.  1086. 
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Tlie  fmit  makeo  its  apmaTanoe  before  the  leayeeand  flowers, 
and  the  foliage  expanas  about  the  end  of  March,  llie  fig 
trees  of  Ptdestine  are  of  three  kinds :-— 1.  The  Untimely  Jig, 
vrhich  puts  forth  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  before  it  is  ripe 
is  called  the  green  fig,  but  when  it  is  ripe  the  untimely  fig. 
(Sol.  Song  ii.  13.  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  Hos.  ix.  3.)  It  comes  to  ma- 
tarity  towards  the  end  of  June  (Matt.  xxi.  19.  Mark  xi.  13.), 
and  in  flavour  surpasses  the  other  kinds. — 2.  The  Summer  or 
dry  fig:  it  appears  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  is  ripe  in 
AuffusU— 3.  The  Winter  fig,  which  terminates  in  August, 
and  does  not  ripen  until  about  the  end  of  November :  it  is 
longer  and  of  a  browner  colour  than  the  others.  All  fiss, 
when  ripe,  but  especially  the  untimely,  fall  spontaneously. 
(Nahum  iii.  12.)  The  early  figs  are  eaten,  but  some  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masses,  which  are  called  caket  of 
Jigs  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  18.  xxx.  12.  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  fruit  of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes 
the  leaves :  consequently,  when  Jesus  Christ  saw  one  of  them 
in  full  vigour  hamng  leave$  (Mark  xi.  13.),  he  might,  accoi;^- 
inff  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  very  justly  /(M^ /or /rttt/, 
and  haply  find  some  boocores  or  early  figs,  if  not  some  winter 
figs  likewise  upon  it.  The  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  6—9.  is 
founded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gardening :  and  the  method 
of  inoproring  the  palm  (whose  bareness  may  be  remedied  in 
the  vray  there  mentioned)  is  transferred  to  the  fig  tree. 

Tbe  Stcamore  tree  flourished  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in 
Eg3^t :  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  mulberry  tree ;  and  its 
sweetish,  watery,  but  somewhat  aromatic  and  not  disagree- 
able fmit,  comes  to  maturity  several  times  in  the  year,  with- 
out observing  any  certain  seasons.  It  resembles  that  of  the 
fig  tree  in  appearance,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  no  seeds 
within.  Tills  tree  does  not  grow  from  the  seed,  but  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  branch :  it  prMuoes  abundance  of  fruit,  which 
grows  in  a  peculiar  manner,— not  on  the  extremities  of  the 
boughs  as  in  other  trees,  but  near  the  trunk.  It  is  a  larve 
tree,  attaining  a  considerable  height,  which  circumstance  wul 
account  for  Zaocheos's  climbing  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  in 
order  that  he  might  see  Jesus.  Its  timber  appeare  to  have 
been  ancienUy  used  in  building.  (Isa.  ix.  10.)  It  affords  a 
very  grateful  shade.  From  its  firmt  the  Arabs  extract  an  oil, 
which  they  sell  to  travellers,  who  keep  it  among  their  other 
holy  things,  and  pretend  that  it  possesses  a  singiUar  virtue  in 
curing  wounds,  for  which  reason  they  call  it  the  oil  of  Zao- 
chsus,  attributiitg  its  virtue  to  the  stay  which  Zaochvus 
made  upon  the  tree !  (Luke  xix.  4.) 

The  jPricxi^t  pear,  which  most  probably  is  the  thomM 
mentioned  in  Hos.  iL  6.,  is  a  cumbrous  shruo,  which  grows 
to  a  prodigious  size,  and  affords  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
secure  fences  imaginable.^ 

2.  But  the  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
abundance  of  Cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearing  of 
which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  applied  themselves.'  The  hilly 
country  not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pasture, 
but  also  of  water,  which,  descending  thence,  carried  fertility 
into  the  low  lands  and  valleys.  The  most  celebrated  pasture 
grounds  were  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  besides  those 
of  Sharon,  the  plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  some  others  of 
less  note.  The  breed  of  cattle  reared  in  Bashan,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  and  Cannel,  were  remarkable  for  their 
size,  their  strength,  and  fiitness,  to  which  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The  cattle  of  the  Israelites  com- 
prised every  sort  of  animal  that  afforded  either  food  or  cloth- 
mg,  or  was  applicable  to.  other  useful  purposes,  as  sheep, 
oxen,  goats,  camels,  and  asses.  The  last-mentioned  animals 
were  m  a  more  handsome  form  than  are  seen  in  our  colder 
climate ;  hence  they  were  chiefly  used  in  travelling  in  this 
hiilv  country,  even  by  persons  of  rank.  Horses  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  use^  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monaiehy.  The  various  rivers,  especially  the  Jordan,  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  afforded  great 
variety  and  plen^  of  Fish,  vast  quantities  of  which  were 

>  lUe  Wibon't  Travels  in  the  Holv  Land,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  177.  3d  edition.  For 
a  particular  account  of  tlie  TeieCanle  productions  of  the  Bolj  Land,  the 
reader  ia  referred  to  the  Hiero-Bofanicon  of  Celaiua  (Upaals,  1745—1747,  in 
two  parte  or  toIs.  8vo.)  ;  and  for  its  cooiogY  to  the  Hleroaoiccm  of  Bochart 
IfoUo,  Luc.  Bat.  1714,  or  in  three  vola.  4to.  Lipai»,  1798^  and  Ibltowing 
years.)  The  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to considt  these  elaborate  works, 
will  find  nuch  usefiil  information  concerning  the  plaots  and  animals  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  Profosaor  Pazton'a  llhisirations  of  Bcripture,  part  ii.  vol  i. 

B».  297— 6fi7.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  1— 369. :  and  particularly  hi  Dr.  Harris's  Natural 
istonr  of  the  Bible,  aJraady  referred  to. 

*  "The  whole  of  the  scenery  (says  Dr.  RichardsonX  since  we  entered 
nlestinob  amply  eonllnns  the  tamgusfe  of  Scripture,  that  this  is  aland  flow* 
in|  with  mlUc  and  honey,— « land  lor  Socles,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fitted 
tor  the  rtsMence  of  men,  whose  trsde,  hke  the  patriarchs  of  old,  was  tat 
Mttla."  TtanlsalQi«ttelie4terniMaB,*G.voUi.p.»4. 


carried  to  Jemsalem,  and,  aeeoiding  to  Jerome,  one  of  the 

Sites  of  that  city  was  from  this  circumstance  denominated 
e  Fifh-gaie,  The  Dead  Sea  furnished  abundance  of  nit  foi 
curing  theii  fish,  for  which  purpose  it  was  said  to  be  superio 
to  everv  other  kind  of  salt. 

3.  Although  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  wroughr 
any  Miims  S  iron  or  copper ;  yet  the  researches  of  moden 
travellers  have  ascertained  that  the  mountains  of  Palestiiie 
contain  iron,  particularly  those  whose  summits  and  sides  ais 
occupied  by  the  industrious  Druses.  A  vein  of  coal  has  alsc 
been  discovered :  but  there  is  no  one  to  sink  a  mine.  Report 
says,  that  there  was  anciently  a  copnei>mine  at  Aleppo, 
which  (M.  Volney  is  of  oninion)  must  nave  long  since  be^ 
abandoned.  These  facts,  nowever,  substantiate  Uie  accuracy 
of  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Promised  Land,— es  s 
land  whose  slonea  are  iron,  and  out  of  whoae  numntaint  thou 
mayest  dig  copper  {Deui,  viii.  9.),  as  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be 
rendered,  there  being  no  such  thmg  in  nature  as  a  Atom  mine. 

III.  In  perusing  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  highly* 
favoured  country  it  ought  to  oe  considered  that  it  was  then 
inhabited  by  an  mdustnous  people,  who  knew  how  to  improve 
every  inch  of  their  land,  and  by  their  ?ood  husbandry  had 
made  even  the  most  desert  and  barren  placen  to  yield  some 
kind  of  production ;  so  that  the  very  rocks,  which  now  appear 
qnite.  naked,  then  yielded  either  cora,  pulse,  or  pasture. 
£yery  man  had  his  own  land  to  improve ;  and  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  facts,  it  is  considered  that  a  warm  countiy  will 
support  more  people  than  a  cold  one,  the  people  in  southern 
climates  being  satisfied  with  less  food  than  in  northern ;  and 
that  the  dominions  of  David  and  Solomon  comprised  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  many  apprehend ;  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants,*  which 
the  Scriptures  assert  that  Palestine  anciently  supported,  espe* 
oiallj  when  their  statements  of  its  fertilitjr  and  population  are 
confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  historians. 

Thus,  Tacitus  describes  the  climate  as  dry  and  sultry ;  the 
natives  as  strong  and  patient  of  labour ;  the  soil  as  fruitftii, 
exuberant  in  its  produce,  like  that  of  Italy,  and  yielding  the 
palm  and  balm  tree.  Libanus  or  Lebanon  is  stated  to  be  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  the  country,  and  to  rise  to  a  great  height, 
affording  a  grateful  shade  under  its  verdant  noves,  and  even 
in  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry  region  as  being  covered  at 
the  top  with  perpetual  snow.^  Justin  confirms  the  account 
of  Tacitus,  respecting  the  exuberant  produce  of  Palestine,  its 
beautiful  climate,  its  palm  and  franant  balsam  trees.*  The 
palms  of  Judasa  are  celebrated  by  me  elder  Pliny  ;*  and  Am- 
mianus  Maroellinus  commends  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
its  large  and  handsome  cities.'  But  the  most  memorable 
testimony  is  that  of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  which 
appean  in  various  parts  of  his  writinj^.  Not  to  multiply 
unnecessary  examples,  we  may  state  bnefly ,  that  after  describ- 
ing  the  boundaries  of  the  regions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee, of  Persa  and  Samaria,  ne  speaks  of  their  fertility  and 
produce  in  the  following  terms  :— 

llie  two  Galilees  have  always  been  able  to  make  a  strong 
resistance  on  all  occasions  of^war:  for  the  Galileans  are 
inured  to  war  from  their  infancy,  and  have  always  been  verr 
numerous.  Their  soil  is  universally  rich,  and  fruitful,  and 
full  of  plantations  of  all  soils  of  trees ;  so  that  its  fertility  in- 
vites the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cnltivatioa.  Ao 
cordingly  the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Perea, 
he  continues,  is  desert  and  rou^,  and  much  less  disposed  for 
the  production  of  the  milder  sorts  of  fruits,  yet  in  oiner  parts 
it  has  a  moist  soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Its  plains 
are  planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts ;  the  olive  tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  palm  trees  are  principally  cultivated  there.  It  is  also 
sufficiently  watered  with  torrents,  that  issue  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  springs  which  never  fail  to  run,  even  when 
the  torrents  fait  them,  as  ihej  do  in  the  dog-days.  Samaria 
is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Judea.  Both  countries, 
are  composed  of  hills  and  valleys ;  they  are  moist  enough  for 
agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance  of 
tceesv  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  botn  of  that  which  grows 
wild,  and  also  of  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation. 
They  are  not  naturally  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive 
their  chief  moisture  from  rain  water,  of  which  they  have  no 
want    Tlie  waters  of  such  riters  as  they  have,  are  exceed 


•  On  the  pooolalion  of  the  Holy  Land,  see  UlchaeUs's  CoauBcntariea  oa 
the  Laws  or  Moses,  ^.  i.  pp.  96—110. 

«  Tsciti  Historia,  lib.  t.  c.  6. 

•  Jastln.  HisL  PhiUpp.  lib.  nont  e.  S. 
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lAgly  sweet ;  and  in  eonteqnenoe  of  the  excellence  of  their 
grass,  the  cattle  reared  in  these  coantries  yield  more  milk 
2ian  do  those  of  other  places.* 

On  Ae  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  wo  are  infonned 
(Josh.  XT.  20 — 62.)  that  not  fewer  than  oR«Aum2re<larM{toe/oe 
vfoikd  cities  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Many  cen- 
lories  afterwards,  Josephns  states  that  the  regions  of  Samaria 
and  Jndea  were  very  nill  of  people,  which  he  notices  as  the 
greatest  sign  of  their  excellency  ;>  that  in  the  two  Galilees 
tne  villages  were  extremely  nnmerons  and  thickly  inhabited ; 
and  that  ^ere  also  were  great  numbers  of  the  larger  cities, 
die  sgiallest  of  which  contained  a  popolation  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand soi:ds.>  From  Uie  two  small  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee  alone,  Josephus  collected  an  army  of  more 
Ihan  one  hundred  tiiousand  men.^  These  statements  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  narratives  of  the  sacred  historian  relative 
to  the  fertility  and  vast  population  of  the  Holy  Land.  Com- 
pare Num.  XI.  21.  Judg.  xx.  17.  1  Sam.  xv.  4.  1  Chron. 
jncvii.  4 — 15.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  and  2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19. 
Nor  are  the  testimonies  less  satisfiictory,  which  have  been 
given  by  Manndrell,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  and  other  modem 
travellers,*  who  have  visited  this  country,  and  especially  by 
Dn  Clarke,'^  who  thus  describes  its  appearance  between  Na- 
polose  or  Sichem  and  Jerusalem  i^^^  The  road,"  says  he, 
*'  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones ;  yet  the 
cultivation  was  every  where  marvellous :  it  aiforded  one  of 
the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  valleys  of  Judea 
were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive 
trees ;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills, 
from  their  bases  to  their  upmost  sunomits,  were  entirely 
covered  with  gardens :  all  of  these  were  free  from  weeds,  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  perfection.  Even  the  sides 
of  the  most  barren  mountains  had  been  rendered  fertile  by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one  above  an- 
oti^er,  whereon  soil  had  been  accumulated  with  astonishing 
labour.  Under  a  wise  and  beneficial  government,  the  produce 
of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  (»lculation.  Its  perennial 
harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  its  limpid  springs ;  its  rivers, 
lakes,  and  matchless  plains ;  its  hills  and  vales :  all  these, 
add^  to  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  inp 
deed  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  bttned  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.): 
Qod  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaven^  and  the  fatneae  of  tne 
earthy  andpknty  of  com  and  totnc.*'' 

Such  beinjg  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  properly  cultivated,  we  can  readily  account 
for  the  vast  population  it  anciently  supported :  and  although 
this  country,  generally  speaking,  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  statements  we  have  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility 
and  population,  yet  this  is  no  contradiction  to  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  writers.  The  devastations  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldees,  Syrians,  Romans,  Saracens,  the 
fiuropean  crusaders,  and  Turlu, — together  with  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  our  own  time  (who 
not  only  do  not  encourage  agricultural  industry,  but  also  ex- 
tort to  the  uttermost  from  the  husbandmen),"— to  which  aie 
to  be  added  the  depredations  of  robbers,  and  the  predatory  in- 
cursions of  the  Arabs,— -all  concur  satisfiBu^rily  to  account 
for  the  present  state  of  this  country ;  and,  so  far  is  it  from 
contradicting  the  assertions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  it 
confirms  their  authority ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  israriites 
proving  unfiuthful  to  their  covenant  engagements  with  Jeho- 
vah, all  these  judgments  were  preuctod  and  denounced 
against  them  (Lev.  xxvi.  32.  Deut.  xxix.  22.  et  eeq,) ;  and 
the  exact  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  afibrds  a  per- 
'  manent  comment  on  the  declaration  of^  the  royal  Psalmist, 
that  a  righteous  God  tumeth  a  fruitful  land  into  barrenneaa^ 

t  JoMptaua  de  BalL  Jud  Ub.  Ui.  c.  3.  tt^  3»  4. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  Ui.  c  3. 1 4.  «  Ibid.  lib.  Ui.  c.  3.  (  2 
«lbid.Ub.  ii.  c.  90.  §6. 

•  The  moM  important  lacts  relative  to  the  lertiUtr  orPaleittaie,  reeorded 
br  MaundrelJ  and  Dr.  Shaw,  are  coUected  by  Dr.  Macknight  in  diMoaMea 
«L  and  y\l  prefixed  to  the  fimtToIume  of  his  Harmony,  and  the  teatimoniea 
of  HaMelqulst  and  othen  are  coUected  by  Mr.  Harintr.  (ObaervaUona,  toI. 
'.pp.  913— i£0.)  Their  accoimta  are  corroborated  by  Ur.  Bueldafham,  in 
hta  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribea,  d.  Ul. 

•  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  283—285. 

^  "in  the  north  o^Paleatlne,"  says  a  recent  traveUer,  "  there  are  many 
beautlftal  and  fertUe  spots,  but  not  so  in  Judaa.  The  breath  of  Jehovah's 
wrath  seems  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  have  blasted  and  withered  the  terri- 
tory of  the  daughter  of  ZIon.  What  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  land, 
once  flowing  with  milk  and  honey !"— See  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  Con- 
nor  (who  wna  in  FUeatine  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1890),  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett'a  Christian  Reaearohes  in  the  MediternmeaiL  p.  441. 
(London,  1822.  8vo.)  ^ 

^/.i7°™?'  *?■■  ■r;*^*?P*  P^»Ji?7  *"*f«f**»f  ^^»^  on  the  oppretsion 
«f  the  agr^tural  inhabitants  of  FMoe.  ^^air  barbwoos  muters,UM 
Tutka.   nvrtlsia  Egypt,  *e.  vol  IL  pp.  Ml«-317  ^ 


for  the  wtdeedness  of  them  that  dweS  therein,  (Pral.  erii.  34.? 
**  But  it  has  been  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  very 
wickedness,— the  increasing  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants, 
—that  the  awful  change  has  been  effected.  Were  good 
goremment,  good  faith,  and  good  manners  to  flourish  in  this 
land  for  half  a  century,  it  would  literally  become  again  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey :  the  proper  fruits  of  the 
mountains,  honey  and  wax,  would  be  collected  by  the  indus- 
trious bee  from  myriads  of  fragrant  plants :  the  plains,  the 
Tslleys,  and  the  upland  slopes,  would  yield  com  for  man, 
and  pasturage  for  innumerable  flocks  and  herds.  Such  a 
stupendous  and  delightful  change  might  well  gladden  not 
only  CTery  child  of  Israel,  but  the  heart  of  every  Christian.*'" 

IV.  Yet  loyel^r  as  Palestine  confessedly  was,  its  beauty 
and  the  comforts  it  afforded  were  not  unalloyed :  amonji^  the 
CALAMITIES  of  Yurions  kinds,  which  at  different  times  Tistted. 
the  inhabitants,  the  pestilence,  esrthauakes,  whirlwinds,  the 
devastations  of  locusts,  famines,  and  me  pestilential  Simoom, 
demand  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 

1.  Palestine  is  now,  as  it  anciently  was,  often  afliicted 
with  the  Plaoui  ;  which  makes  its  entrance  from  Egypt 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  This  tremendous  scourge 
is  fiejquently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writbgs.  From  the 
insidious  manner  in  which  it  is  first  introduce  into  a  coun- 
try, it  is,  perhaps,  termed  the^etltibie^  that  walketh  in  darh" 
ness.  (Psal*  xci.  6.J 

3.  This  region,  being  mountainous  and  near  the  sea,  is 
often  shaken  by  Eakthquakks,"  from  which,  however,  Jeru- 
salem seems  to  have  suffered  little  if  at  all.  (Psal.  xlvi.  2-~ 
5.)  Sometimes  these  earthquakes  were  accompanied  by 
land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of^  ground,  lyinj;  on  a  declivity, 
are  removed  from  their  place.  To  these  (which  occasionally 
happen  in  the  present  aay."  and  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
Btjn>ary)i>  the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  moim* 
/atii«  Mtfi^  carried  into  the  mid^  of  the  tea  f  Psal.  xlvi.  3.), 
of  their  afojMRiw  like  rame,  and  the  Utile  hilU  like  young  sheep 
(Ps.  cziv.  4.  6^ ;  and  also  the  prophet  Issiah  (xxiv.  30.) 
when  he  says  tnat  the  earth  shaU  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunk' 
ardy  and  ehall  be  removed  like  a  cottage.  These  terrible  con- 
cussions have  supplied  the  sacred  prophets  and  poets  wi& 
numerous  figures,  by  which  they  have  represented  the  con« 
cussions  and  subversions  of  states  and  empires.  See  par- 
ticularly Isa.  xxix.  6.  liv.  10.  Jer.  iv.  34.  Hag.  ii.  6,  7.  33; 
Matt  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Torn ADOBs  or  Whirlwihds,  followed  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rains,  were  also  very  freauent  during  the  win- 
ter and  cold  seasons.  Whirlwinds  often  precede  rain.  In 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  these  are  termed 
the  eommandmem  and  the  word  of  God  (Psal.  cxlviL  15, 
18.)  ;ii  and,  as  they  are  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are 
overwhelmed  in  the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  is 
elegantly  employed  by  Solomon  to  show  the  certainty  as  well 
as  Uie  suddenness  of  that  destruction  which  will  befall  the 
impenitently  wicked.  (Prov.  i.  37.)  They  are  alluded  to  by 
Isaiah,  as  occurring  in  the  deserts  which  border  on  the  south 
of  Judsa  (Isa.  xxi.  1.) ;  and  they  appear  to  blow  from  vari- 
ous points  of  the  compass.  Theprophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of 
one  that  came  from  tne  north  (Hzek.  i.  4.) ;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  blows  from  the  south  (Job  xxxvii.  9.),  in  which 
case  it  is  generally  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences 
to  the  hapless  traveller.  Mr.  Morier,  describing  the  whirl- 
winds of  Persia,  says,  that  they  swept  along  the  country  in 
different  directions,  in  a  manner  truly  terrific.  '*  They  carried 
away  in  their  vortex  sand,  branches,  and  Uie  stubbie  of  the 
fields,  and  really  appeared  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  earth  and  uie  clouds.  The  correctness  of  the  imagery 
used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  alludes  to  this  pheno- 
menon, is  very  striking.  The  whirhmndshalltake  them  away 
a§  Mtubble.  (Isa.  xl.  84.)  Chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountaina 
before  the  wind^  and  like  a  rolling  thing  b^ore  the  whirlwind. 
(Isa.  xvii.  13.)  In  the  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  13.)  we  read.  Make 
them  like  a  wheel ;  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.  This  is  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  the  rotatory  action  of  the  whirlwind,  which 

•  Jowett'tChriftiadReMarcbet  in  Svria,  p.  909. 

>•  The  coaat  in  general,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  A«la  Minor,  is  atill  suti- 
ject  to  earthquakes.  In  17G0  there  himpened  one,  which  cauaed  the  greatest 
ravages,  destrojing  upwards  of  2a000  persons  in  the  vaUej  of  Balbec.  For 
three  months  the  uiocks  of  it  terrmed  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  muchi 
that  they  abandoned  their  houses  and  dwelt  under  tents.  (Volner's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  p.  283.)  In  the  autumn  of  1822  another  tremendous  earthquake, 
or  rather  a  sueceasion  of  earthquakes,  desolated  this  region. 

u  See  a  deacripttonof  one  in  the  same  wmrlc,  vol  ij>.  278. 

M  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbarv,  *c  vol  i.  pp.  277, 27& 

«•  The  Aiabs,  to  this  day,  call  them  gvsd  ntms  ntmnnnwg :  andlntba 
Koran  tbev  are  toimediha  mnt  of  Qod^  c.  77.  p.  417.  otmms  nnrtattirr 
4Uxedit 
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WHIRLWINDS,  AND  LOCUSTS 


frequently  impels  a  bit  of  stubble  oret  a  waste,  just  like  a 
wiieel  set  in  a  rapid  motion.*'*  From  these  phenomena,  the 
sacred  writers  have  borrowed  many  very  expressive  figures 
and  allusions.  Compare  Psal.  xviii.  &— 15.  xxiz.  1 — 10. 
^v.  8«  Ixxxiit.  15.  Isa.  v.  30.  viii.  7, 8.  xi.  15.  xxviii.  2.  zzix. 
6.  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  Matt.  vii.  25. 

What  tornadoes  sre  on  land  water<-spout8  are  at  sea,  the 
Tacnum  beinff  filled  with  a  column  of  water,  instead  of  earth, 
Band,&c. — 1%  this  phenomenon  the  Psalmist  refers,  (xlii.  7.) 

4.  Frequently  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  vast  bodies 
of  migrating  Locusts,  whose  depredations  are  one  of  the  most 
terrible  scourges  with  which  mankind  can  be  afflicted.  By 
the  prophet  Joel  fii.  11.)  they  are  termed  the  ctrmi/  of  the 
Lord^  from  the  military  order  which  they  appear  to  observe : 
disbanding  themselves  and  encamping  in  the  evening,  and  in 
the  morning  resuming  their  flight  in  the  direction  of  ue  wind, 
unless  they  meet  with  food.  7Nah.  iii.  17.  Prov.  xxx.  27.) 
They  fly  in  countless  hosts  (Jer.  xlvi.  23.  Judg.  vi.  5.),  so 
as  to  obscure  the  sun,  and  bnng  a  temporary  darkness  upon 
the  land.  (Joel  ii.  2. 10.  Exod.  x.  15.)  The  noise  made  by 
them  is  compared  to  the  noise  of  chanots  ( Joel  ii.  5.) :  and 
wherever  they  settle,  they  darken  the  lanci.  (Exod.  x.  15.) 
If  the  weather  be  cold,  tney  entamp  in  the  hMges^  until  the 
sun  rises,  when  they  resume  their  progress  (Nah.  iii.  17.), 
climbing  or  creeping  in  perfect  order.  Regardless  of  every 
obstacle,  they  mount  Uie  walls  of  cities  and  nouses,  and  enter 
the  very  apartments.  (Joel  ii.  7 — B.y  They  devour  everv 
green  herb,  and  strip  the  bark  off  every  tree  (Exod.  x.  la. 
15.  Joel  i.  4. 7. 10.  12.  16. 18.  20.\  so  as  to  render  the  land, 
which  bdbre  was  as  the  garden  or  Eden,  a  desolate  wilder^ 
iiess,  as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire.  (Joel  ii.  3.]|  The 
noise  made  by  them,  when  committing  their  ravages,  is  com- 
pared to  the  crackling  noise  of  fire  among  the  dry  stubble,  or 
a  mighty  host  set  in l>attle  array.  Tlbid.  5.)  So  fearful  are 
the  effects  of  their  devastations,  that  every  one  was  filled 
with  dismay  (Ibid.  6.),  and  vainly  attempted  to  prevent 
them  from  settling  on  their  grounds  by  maxing;  loud  shouts 
(Jer.  Ii.  14.),  as  ue  inhabitants  of  Egypt,'  aim  the  Nogai 
Tartars*  do  to  this  day.  What  aggravates  this  tremendous 
calamity  is,  that  when  one  host  is  departed,  it  is  succeeded 
by  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  third  or  a  fourth,  by 
which  every  thinr  that  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pre- 
ceding is  inevitably  consumed  by  the  last  company.  As 
Arabia  is  generally  considered  as  the  native  country  of  these 
depredaton,  they  were  carried  thence  into  Egypt  by  an  east 
wind  (Exod.  x.  13.),  and  were  removed  by  a  westerly  wind 
(^19.)  which  blew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (that  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  that  countiY)^  and  wafted  them  into  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  perished.  On  their  departure  from  a  coun- 
try, they  leave  their  fetid  excrements  behind  them,  which 
pollute  the  air,  and  myriads  of  their  eggs  deposited  in  the 
ground,  whence  issues  in  the  following  year  a  new  and  more 
numerous  army.  They  are  generally  carried  off  by  the  wind 
into  the  sea,  where  they  perish ;  and  their  dead  bodies,  putre- 
fying on  the  shore,  emit  a  most  offensive,  and  (it  is  said) 
sometimes  even  fatal  smell.  The  plague  of  locusts,  pre- 
dicted by  Joel,  entered  Palestine  from  namath,  one  of  the 
northern  boundaries,  wh^ice  they  are  called  the  nortktrn 
army,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  wind,  some  into  the 

t  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  208.  Mr.  Bruce,  In  his  Traveb  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  was  surinised  by  a  whirlwiDd  in  a  pMn  near  that 
river,  which  lifted  up  a  camel  and  threw  k  to  a  considerable  distance,  with 
such  violence  as  to  break  seversl  of  ita  ribs ;  whirled  himself  and  two  of  his 
servants  off  their  feet,  and  threw  them  violently  to  the  ground  ;  and  partly 
demolished  a  hut,  the  materials  of  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the  plain, 
leaving  the  other  half  standing.  Mr.  B.  and  his  aUendants  were  literally 
plastered  with  mud;  if  dust  and  sand  had  risen  with  the  whirlwind  hi  the 
same  proportioD,  instead  of  mud,  they  would  inevitably  have  been  suffo* 
cated  (TnvelsL  vol.  vl.  p.  316.) ;— a  diauter  wlUch  the  late  enterprising  tra* 
veller  Mr.  Park  with  difllen]^  esei^ied,  when  crossing  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara  in  his  way  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Nicer.  Destitute  of  provi- 
sions and  water,  hia  throat  pained  with  thirst,  and  his  strength  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  heard  a  wind  sounding  from  the  east,  and  instinctivelT  opened 
hia  parched  mouth  to  receive  the  drops  of  rain  which  he  confidenUy  ex- 
pected^ but  it  was  instantly  filled  with  sand  drifted  from  the  desert  So  im- 
menae  was  the  qnantitv  nised  into  the  ahr  and  wafted  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  so  great  the  velocity  with  wMch  it  flew,  that  he  was  eompeOed 
to  turn  his  (ace  to  the  west  to  prevent  suffocationi  and  continued  inotioB- 
less  till  h  had  passed.    PariL's  Travels,  p.  178. 

•  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  an  English  clergyman,  who  visited  Tbyatira  In 
June,  1806,  thus  deaeribea  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  taMsets :—"  lam 
perfectly  astonished  at  their  muHkudea.    They  are,  indeed,  aa  a  stronr 

SeojOe,  $et  in  battle  array :  they  run  Wee  mi§htv  men  ;  they  eUmb  the  toaue 
kt  men  ef  war.  I  futtna&j  saw  them  run  to  ana/h>  in  the  dty  of  Thyatlra ; 
Hhey  ranupon  the  wait ;  ihey  elimhedMupon  the  heueee  ;  they  enieredinto 
the  teindotoe  like  a  thief.  (Joel  ii.  6. 7.U)  This  is.  however,  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  of  locusts  which  are  known  In  these 
countries."   Missionary  Register,  July,  18B7,  p.  308. 

•  Light's  Travels,  p^  5S.    Belioni's  Narrative,  p.  197. 

•  BsroB  D«  Tstt^s  Me  voirs^  extnetcd  in  Hanner'a  Obaervadont,  voL  ill. 
Pk319. 


lireary  plain  on  the  coast  of  the  Etui  Tor  Dead)  &a,  and 

others  mto  the  utmost  (or  Mediterranean;  Sea,  (Joel  ii.  20.) 
These  predatory  locusts  are  larger  than  those  which  some* 
times  Yisit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  being  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man^s  finger.  From  their 
heads  being  shaped  like  that  of  a  horse,  the  prophet  Joel 
says,  that  tnej  have  the  appearance  of  horses  /  and  on  account 
ot  their  celerity  they  are  compared  to  horsemen  on  full  gal« 
loD  (ii.  4.),  and  also  to  horses  prepared  for  batde.  (Rev.  iz. 
7.|  The  locust  has  a  large  open  mouth ;  and  in  its  two  jaws 
it  has  four  incisive  teeth,  which  traverse  each  other  like  scis- 
sors, and  from  their  mechanism  are  calculated  to  grasp  and 
cut  every  thing  of  which  they  lay  hold.  These  tee^  are  so 
sharp  and  strong,  that  the  prophet,  by  a  bold  figure,  terms 
them  the  teeth  of  a  great  lion,  (Joel  i.  6.)  In  order  to  mark 
the  certainty,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  depredations  of  the 
locusts,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  nine  different  appellations,  ex- 
pressive of  their  nature,  are  given  to  them  in  Uie  Sacred 
Writings. 

Such  are  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  tremendous  scourge, 
which  are  conoborated  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Uie 
East.  The  quantity  of  toese  insects  (to  whose  devastations 
Syria,  Egypl^  and  Persia,  together  with  the  whole  middle 
part  of  Asia,  are  subject)  is  incredible  to  any  person  who 
has  not  himself  witnessed  their  astoni^ng  numbers.  Their 
ntimerous  swarms,  like  a  succession  of  clouds,  sometiiiies 
extend  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  br^idth,  darken 
the  horizon,  and  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  Should  th<» 
wind  blow  briskly,  so  that  the  swarms  are  succeeded  by 
others,  the^  afTora  a  lively  idea  of  that  similitude  of  the 
Psalmist  (cix.  23.)  of  heins  tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locusts. 
Wherever  they  alight,  the  land  is  covered  with  them  for  the 
space  of  several  leagues,  and  sometimes  they  form  a  bed  six 
or  seven  inches  thick.  The  noise  which  they  make  in 
browsing  on  the  trees  and  herbage  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an  army  foraging  in  secret, 
or  the  rattling  of  hail-stones:  and,  whilst  employed  in 
devouring  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  hss  been  observed,  that 
they  unitormly  proceed  one  way,  as  regularly  as  a  disciplined 
army  upon  its  march.  The  Tartais  themselves  are  a  less 
destructive  enemy  than  these  little  animals;  one  would 
imagine  that  fire  had  followed  their  progress.  Fire  itself, 
indeed,  consumes  not  so  rapidly.  Wherever  their  m3^ads 
spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disappears  as  if  a  covering 
had  been  removed ;  trees  and  plants,  stnpped  of  their  leaves 
and  reduced  to  their  naked  ooughs  and  stems,  cause  the 
dreary  image  of  winter  to  succeed,  in  an  instant,  to  the  rich 
scenery  of  the  spring.  They  have  a  goveinment  among 
them,  similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants ;  and,  when  their 
kinjg  or  leader  rises,  the  whole  body  follow  him,  not  one 
solitary  straggler  bein^  left  behind  to  witness  the  devistation. 
When  these  clouds  of  locusts  take  their  flight,  to  surmount 
any  obstacle,  or  to  traverse  more  rapidly  a  desert  soil,  the 
heavens  may  literally  be  said  to  be  obscured  by  them.  In 
Persia,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  the  gaideneis  and  husband- 
men make  loud  shouts,  to  prevent  them  from  settling  on  their 
S'ounds.  To  th^s  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  perhaps, 
Ittdes,  when  he  says, — Surdy  I  wiU  JUl  thee  with  men  as 
with  locusts^  and  thkt  shall  lift  up  trvir  tsicb  acaihvt 
THXE.  (Jer.  Ii.  14.)  Should  the  inhabitants  dig  pits  and 
trenches,  and  fill  them  with  vrater,  or  kindle  fires  of^  stubble 
therein,  to  destroy  them,  rank  presses  on  rank,  fills  up  the 
trenches,  and  extinguishes  the  fires.  Where  these  swarms 
are  extremely  numerous,  they  elinsb  over  every  thing  in  their 
way,  entering  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  houses,  adheriiig  to 
the  very  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  infesting  their  food.* 
Pliny  relates  that,  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia,  the  inhabitants 
lived  upon  nothing  but  locusts  salted,  and  dried  in  ihe  smoke ; 
and  that  the  Parthians  also  aooonntiod  them  a  pleasant  article 
of  food.'  The  modem  Arabs  cateh  great  quantities  of  locQsts. 
of  which  they  prepare  a  dish  by  boiting[  them  witii  salt,  and 
mixing  a  little  oil,  butter,  or  fat ;  sooieomes  they  toast  them 
before  a  £bre,  or  doak  them  in  warm  water,  and  without  any 
o^r  culinary  process,  devour  almost  everjr  psrt  except  the 
wings.'    They  are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  in 

•  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syris.  vol.  1.  p.  286.  Harmer's  Observa* 
tiona,  vol.  iH.  p.  319.  Shaw*s  Travels,  vol  L  pp.  340—343.  Morfer's  Second. 
Joiifney,  p.  100.  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley's  Travels  in  Persia  from  1810  to  1818; 
voL  1.  pp.195— 200.  (4to.  London,  1819.)  Mr.  DodweU  has  given  an  interest- 
ing acoonnt  of  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  in  Greece;  vrhere,  however,  the^ 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Levant  See  his  Classical  and  Tbpographieat 
Tbur,  voL  i.  pp.  214, 21& 

«  niny,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  vi.  c.  30.  and  lib.  z.  c.  28. 

«  At  Bosheher  [or  Bushire]  in  Persia,  Mr.  Price  saw  "  many  Arab  wooeit 
employed  in  lllllng  begs  with  locosts,  to  be  preserved  and  eaieo  IUhi 
duAsqii.*'  JourBaIoftheBrUtbEmbaaaTtaPersi^p.6.  I^Mvksv  lWi^i(^ 
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vineffar.  The  locusts  which  formed  part  of  John  the  Baptist^s 
food  QMark  i.  6.)  were  these  insects,  and  not  the  fruit  of  the 
locust  tree.1 

5.  The  devastations  caused  by  the  locusts,  together  with 
the  absence  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  were  generally 
followed  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
absolute  FABnirx,  which  also  often  prevailed  in  besieged 
cities  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  starving  inhabitants  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  devouring^ not  only  unclean 
animals,  but  also  human  flesn.  Comiiare  DeuL  xxviii.  29— 
49.  56,  57.  9  Sam.  xxi.  1.  9  Kings  vi.  95—28.  xxv.  3.  Jer. 
ziv.  15.  xiz.  9.  xlii.  17.  Lam.  ii.  90.  iv.  10.  Ezek.  v.  10— 
19.  16.  vi.  19.  vii.  15. 

6.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  calamities  that  ever  visited 
this  highly  ^voured  country  is  the  pestilential  blast,  by  the 
Arabs  termed  the  Sam  wind,  by  the  Persians,  Samoun,  by 
tiie  Turks,  Simoom  or  Samin.^  and  by  the  prophet  Jereniiah, 
tt  diry  wind  of  the  high  ohees  in  the  tmUkrness,  (Jer.  iv.  11.) 
It  blows  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  in  Nubia  during 
March  and  April,  and  also  in  September,  October,  and 
November.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  seven  or  eiffht  minutes, 
but  so  poisonous  are  its  effects,  that  it  instantly  suffocates 
those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  inhale  it,  particularly  if 
it  overtake  them  when  standing  upright.  Thevenot  mentions 
such  a  vnnd,  which  in  1658  suffocated  Ixvenijf  thouaand  men 
in  one  night;  and  another,  which  in  1655  suffocated  four 
thoiuand  persons.  As  the  principal  stream  of  this  pestilen- 
tial blast  always  moves  in  a  line,  about  twenty  yards  in 


breadth,  and  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
travellers  in  the  desert,  when  they  perceive  its  approach, 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  their  faces  close  to 
the  burning  sands,  and  wrap  their  heads  in  their  robes,  or  in 
a  piece  of  carpet,  till  the  wind  has  nassed  over  them.  The 
least  mischief  which  it  produces  is  the  drying  up  their  skins 
of  water,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  perisn  with  thirst  in  the 
deserts.  When  this  destructive  wmd  advances,  which  it 
does  with  great  rapidity,  its  approach  is  indicated  by  a  red- 
ness in  the  air ;  and,  when  sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  being 
observed,  it  appears  like  a  haze,  in  colour  resemblinff  the 
purple  part  ot  the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  wick. 
When  travellers  are  exposed  to  a  second  or  third  attack  of 
this  terrible  blast  it  produces  a  desperate  kind  of  indifference 
for  life,  and  an  almost  total  prostration  of  strength.  Camels 
and  other  animals  instinctiveljr  perceive  its  approach,  and 
buiy  their  mouths  and  nostrils  in  the  ground.  The  effects 
of  this  blast  on  the  bodies  of  those  whom  it  destroys  sie 
peculiar.  At  first  view,  its  victims  appear  to  be  asleep :  bol 
if  an  arm  or  leg  be  smartly  shaken  or  lifted  up,  it  separates 
from  the  body,  which  soon  after  becomes  black.'  In  Per* 
sia,  in  the  aistrict  of  Dashtistan  a  mm  or  timoom  blew 
during  the  summer  months,  which  so  totally  burnt  up  all  the 
com  (then  near  its  maturi^),  that  no  animal  would  eat  m 
blade  of  it,  or  touch  any  of  its  min**  Tlie  image  of  com 
blaaied  before  it  be  grown  up,  usra  by  the  sacred  historian  in 
9  Kings  xix.  96.j|Was  most  probably  taken  from  this  or  some 
similar  cause.  The  Psalmist  evidently  alludes  (PsaL  ciil 
15, 16.)  to  the  desolating  inflaeoce  of  the  simoom. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BiyyX&XKT  yO&MS  or  GOVB&irMXNTy  and  political  state  or  the  HZBRXWSy  OB  /BW8y  raOM  THE 

PATBIA&CHAL  TIMES  TO  THE  BABTLONIAK  CAPTITITT. 

1*  Patriarehal  Chwmment^-'IL  Ovoemment  under  Jlfoter— e  T%eeeracy ,-— fit  Muttre  and  Jheign,'-^!.  ^oticee  efthe  Headt 
•r  Princee  •f  Tribee  and  FamiUee^-^^.  Of  the  Jethr^nian  Prefecte  or  Judgee  appointed  by  Jlfotef.— 8.  Of  the  Senate  or 
Cotmcil  of  Seventy  Aeeeeeoro^^^,  Seribee.r—JIL  Government  of  the  Judget^-^Vf ,  Begal  Oovemment  inttittited  t'^l.  Th9 
f\i»efJ0fit  and  Privilegeo  of  the  Xinger^X  Inauguration  of  the  Xinge  t^-^.  Chief  Dietinctiona  of  Mt^jetty  i^-4.  Scriptural 
Jilbteiono  to  the  Courtt  of  Sovereigne  and  Princee  explainedr^,  JRevenuee  of  the  Kinge  of  Ttrael^i—YL  Magittratet 
under  the  JlfonarcAy.— -VIL  (ffieere  of  the  Palaee.r—Y1TL  The  royal  ffarem.^-iX.  Promulgation  of  Law9.r-X,  Schitm 
between  the  ttoehe  Tribee  i — iu  latent  Cauaee  / — the  Xingdomo  of  Ttrael  and  Judah  founded  j — their  Duration  and  End, 
— ^XL  Beaoone  why  the  Xingdom  of  Judah  eubiieted  longer  than  that  of  leraeL-^XTL  State  of  the  Hebrewe  during  th^ 
Babylonioh  Captivity. 

L  Or  Ae  forms  of  government  which  obtained  among  i  (Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Further,  the  patriarchs  could  pronounce  a  so* 
mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we  lemn  blessing  or  curse  upon  their  children,  which  at  that  time 

kaye  but  little  information  communicated  in  the  Scriptnree. '-^ *---^  ~-:-;i^—  — j  ^r *  ^^^^^ — 

The  simplicity  of  manners  which  then  prevailed  would  ren- 
der any  complicated  form  of  government  unnecessary ;  and 
aocordingly  we  find  that  the  Fatbiabobs,  that  is,  the  Heads 
or  Founders  of  Families,  exereiaed  the  chi^  power  and  com- 
mand over  their  families,  children,  and  domestics,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  superior  authority.  Such  was  the 
government  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  So  long  as  they 
fssided  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were  subject  to  no  foreign 
power,  but  tended  their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they  chose 
to  go  (Gen.  xiii.  6--19.),  and  vindicated  their  wrongs  by 
arms  whensoever  they  had  sustuned  any  injury.  (Gen.  xiv.} 
They  treated  with  the  petty  kings  who  reigned  in  d^erent 
parts  of  Palestine  as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and  concli»ied 
treaties  with  Aem  in  their  own  right  (€^n.  xiv.  13.  18—94. 
zxL  99-^9.  xxvi.  16.  97—33.  xxxi.  44—64.) 

The  patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion :  so  that 
parents  may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  children 
the  first  subjects.  They  had  the  power  of  ^inheriting  ^eir 
children  (Gen.  xiix.  3,  4.  1  Ghron.  v.  1.),  and  also  of 
punishing  them  with  death  ((Sen.  xxxviii.  94.),  or  of  di»> 
massing  them  from  home  without  assigning  any  reason. 

ml  ?J  ?^  9^^^  .'^^*^J*^  ^  P-  ^^  I>odw«lI»i  Tour,  toL  I.  p.  21& 
nrlMta  Odlft'a  Trrr«U  from  Btrbarr  to  tbe  Western  Fra&Uer  of  tmL» 
Pkia  JsQkioa*iAo«oiiiitoftlMBnipfre  of  llan>eoo,  pp.  61-M. 


was  xeflarded  as  a  high  privilege  and  of  great  consequence. 
Thus  Noah  cursed  his  son  Canaan  (Gren.  ix.  95.);  Isaac 
blessed  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  98,  99.  33.) ;  and  Jacob  blessed 
his  sons.  (Gen.  xlix.)  On  the  decease  of  the  father,  the 
eldest  son,  by  a  natural  right  of  succession,  inherited  the 
paternal  power  and  dominion,  which  in  those  days  was  ona 
of  the  rights  of  nrimogeniture.  To  this  right  the  sacerdotal 
dignity,  m  the  mat  ages,  seems  to  have  been  annexed ;  so 
that  the  heads  of  fiajnilies  not  only  possessed  a  secular 
power,  but  also  officiated  as  priests  m  the  families  to  which 
they  belonged.  (Gen.  viii.  90.  xii.  7,  8.  xxxv.  1—3.) 

Although  the  sons  of  Jacob  exercised,  each,  the  supreme 
power  in  his  own  fiunily,  during  their  father's  life  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  94.),  yet  the  latter  appears  to  have  retained  some 
authority  over  Uiem.  ^Gen.  xlu.  1—4.  37,  38.  xliii.  1 — 13. 
1,  15—17.)  AfVerwaras,  however,  as  the  posterity  of  Jacob 
increased,  in  Egypt,  it  became  necessary  to  have  magistrate* 
or  governors,  invested  with  more  extensive  authorinr;  these 
are  terooed  Elders  (Exod.  iii.  16.),  being  probably  chosen  on 
account  of  their  age  and  wisdom.  The  Skottrim  or  '*  officers 
of  the  children  of  Isrsel'*  (Exod.  v.  14, 15.  19.)  have  been 

•  Brace's Tnrels, voL vi. pp. 4BILit^ 484.  Benn«r*e Obotmtiooi, voL 
L  PP.  94-96.  Sir  IL  X.  PoRnr*!  Ttwrtto  la  OwmiIi,  HrriSi  Ac  voL  tt. 
P.SBO. 

•  Moriefe  Becoad  Joamsy,  p.  48. 
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conjectured  to  be  a  kind  of  masistnites  elected  by  them;  but, 
from  the  context  of  the  sacred  historian,  they  rather  appear 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  placed  over 
the  Israelites  in  order  to  oversee  their  labour.* 

n.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of 
their  oppressors,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Jehovah  was 
pleasea  to  institute  a  nevr  form  of  government,  which  has 
Deen  rightly  temied  a  Tbeocract;  the  supreme  legislative 
power  heme  exclusively  vested  in  God  or  in  his  oracle,  who 
alone  coula  enact  or  repeal  laws.  The  Hebrew  government 
appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the  conunon  and  gene- 
ral ends  of  all  good  govemmente ;— viz.  the  protection  of  the 
property,  liberty,  sa&ty,  and  peace  of  the  several  members 
of  ttie  community  (in  which  the  true  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  states  win  always  consist),  but  also  to  set  apart  the 
Hebrews  or  Israelites  as  a  holy  people  to  Jehovahy  ana  a  king- 
dom  of  priests.  For  thus  Moses  is  directed  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  Te  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians^ 
and  how  I  bore  you  on  ^^'  toingv,  and  brought  you  unto 
myself,  Nouj^  Uurefore^  vV^  will  near  my  voice  indeed,  and 
ke^  my  covenant,  then  ye  snail  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  tul  people;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation,  (Exod.  xix.  3, 4, 
6,  6.)  We  learn  what  this  covenant  was  in  a  further  account 
of  it.  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God, 
your  captains  of  your  tribes,  your  elders  and  your  officers,  and 
all  tke  men  of  Israel;  that  you  should  enter  into  covenant  with 
ike  Lard  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
mdkeih  with  thee  this  day  /  that  he  may  establish  thu  Uhoayfor 
a  people  unto  himself,  cmd  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as 
he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  cmd  to  Jacob,'  for  ye  know,  adds  Moses, 
how  we  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  we  came 
through  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by;  and  ye  have  seen  their 
abominations  and  their  idols,  wood  (md  stone,  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  among  them,  lest  there  should  be  among  you,  man, 
or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  tumeth  away  this 
day  from  the  Lord  our  God  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these 
nations,  (Deut  xxix.  10 — 18.) 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  fundamental 

Srinciple  of  the  Mosaic  Law  vras  the  maintenance  of  the 
octrine  and  worship  of  one  true  God,  and  the  prevention,  or 
rather  the  proscription  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew  people,  and  uieir  oath  by 
which  they  bound  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  their  God  and 
King,  was,  that  they  should  receive  and  obey  the  laws  which 
he  shouU  appoint  as  their  supreme  governor,  with  a  particu- 
lar engagement  to  keep  themselves  Trom  the  idolatry  of  the 
nations  round  about  them,  whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen 
while  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  tnat  which  they 
had  observed  in  the  nations  bv  which  they  passed  into  the 
promised  land.  In  keeping  this  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  as 
their  immediate  and  supreme  Lord,  they  were  to  expect  the 
blessings  of  God's  immediate  and  particular  protection  in  the 
security  of  their  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  against  all 
attempts  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours;  out  if  they  should 
break  their  allegiance  to  Jehoi^,  or  forsake  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah,  by  going  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worship- 
ping them,  then  they  should  forfeit  these  olessings  of  God^s 
protection,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  should  oe  kindled 
against  the  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  (xxix.  25—27.)  The  sub- 
stance, then,  of  this  solemn  transaction  between  God  and  the 
Israelites  (which  may  be  called  the  original  contract  of  the 
Hebrew  government)  was  this :— If  the  nebrews  would  vo- 
luntarily consent  to  receive  Jehovah  as  their  Lord  and  King, 
to  keep  his  covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship  him 
as  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry;  then, 
though  God  as  sovereign  or  the  world  rules  over  afl  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  all  nations  are  under  the  general  care 
of  his  providence,  he  would  govern  the  Hebrew  nation  by 
peculiar  laws  of  his  particular  appointment,  and  bless  it  witn 
a  more  immediate  and  particular  protection;  he  would  secure 
to  them  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  true  religion,  together 
with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  favoureid  people 
above  all  other  nations.  This  constitution,  it  will  oe  ob- 
served, is  enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  with 
singular  wisdom ;  for  temporal  blessings  and  evils  were  at 
that  time  the  common  and  prevailing  incitemente  to  idolatry: 
but  by  thus  taking  them  into  the  Hebrew  constitutionL  as 
nwBxids  to  obedience  and  pnnishmento  for  disobedienoeyuey 

*  Fiartri  Antfcmltaii  Hebwiet,  pp.  gl-'ga. 


became  motives  to  continuance  in  the  true  religion,  instetd 
of  encouragements  to  idolatry." 

In  the  theocracy  of  the  Hebrews^  the  laws  were  given  to 
them  by  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Moses,  and  they 
were  to  be  of  perpetual  force  and  obligation  so  long  as  then 
poli^  subsisted.  The  judges  by  whom  these  laws  were 
administered  were  represented  as  holy  persons,  and  as  sitting 
in  the  place  of  God  (Deut.  i.  17.  xix.  17.  J :  they  were  usually 
taken  from  the  tribe  of  Ijevi ;  and  the  chief  expounder  of  the 
law  was  the  high-priest.  In  this  there  was  a  singular  pro- 
priety; for  the  Levites,  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  tiie 
law,  were  (as  will  be  shovim  in  a  subsequent  page)  the  Uterati 
among  the  Israelites.  In  difficult  cases  ot  law,  however, 
relating  both  to  government  and  vrar,  God  was  to  be  con- 
sulted bv  Urim  and  Thummim ;  and  in  matters,  which  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  the  state,  God  frequentiy  made  known 
his  will  by  prophete  whose  mission  was  duly  attested,  and 
the  people  were  bound  to  hearken  to  their  voice.  In  all  these 
cases,  Jehovah  appears  as  sovereign  king,  ruling  his  people 
by  his  appointed  ministers.' 

A  subordinate  design  of  this  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 

S government  was,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the 
sraelites  and  foreign  nations.  The  prevalence  of  the  most 
abominable  idolatry  amon?  those  nations,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  Israelites  nad,  on  more  tiian  one  occasion, 
adopted  their  idolatrous  rites,  during  their  sojourning  in  the 
wilderness,  rendered  this  seclusion  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  above 
mentioned :  and  many  of  the  peculiar  laws  will,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, be  found  both  wisely  and  admirably  adapted  to  secure 
this  design.^ 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unquestionably  de- 
mocratical ;  its  head  admitted  of  change  as  to  the  name  and 
nature  of  his  office,  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist 
without  a  general  head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws, 
he  convened  the  whole  congregation  oi  Israel,  to  whom  he  is 
repeatedly  said  to  have  smSun;  but  as  he  could  not  possibly 
be  heard  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  were 
deputed  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  Accordingly 
inT<fum.  i.  Id.  these  delegates  or  representatives  are  termed 
mpn  ^mip  j^xeRUAT  QoeixiH),  that  is,  those  want  to  be  called 
the  convention;  in  our  version  called  the  renowned  of  the  eon* 
gregation;  and  in  Num.  xvi.  2.  they  are  denominated  yyo 
^mv  ^V  ^^^i  (n^siat  edoh  xeauAT  muocd),  that  is,  chiefs 
of  the  community,  or  congregation,  tJuU  are  called  to  the  con- 
vention, in  our  version  termed,  famous  in  the  congregation^ 
men  of  renown.  By  comparing  Deut.  xxix.  10.  with  Josh, 
xxiii.  2.  it  appears  tnat  these  representatives  were  the  heads 
of  tribes  or  families,  ^nd  Judges  and  officers;  and  Michaelis  is 
of  opinion  that,  like  the  members  of  our  British  House  of 
Commons,  they  acted  in  the  plenitude  of  their  own  power, 
without  taking  instruction  from  their  constituents.^ 

1.  Heads  or  Pruvces  of  Tribes  and  Families.— All  the 
various  branches  of  Abraham's  descendanto,  like  tiie  ancient 
Germans  or  the  Scottish  clans,  kept  together  in  a  body  ac- 
cording to  their  tribes  and  families ;  each  tribe  forming  a 
lesser  commonwealth,  with  its  own  peculiar  interests,  and 
all  of  them  at  last  uniting  into  one  great  republic.^  The 
same  arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  obtained  among  the 
Israelites,  who  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve  great 
tribes,  previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt.  By  Moses* 
however,  they  were  subdivided  into  certain  greater  families, 
which  are  caned  nmBPO  (MtsHpacHOTH)  or  families,  by  way 
of  distinction,  and  ni3H«*pa  (bct^  aboth)  or  houses  of  fathers 
(Num.  i.  2.  Josh.  vii.  14.) ;  each  of  whom,  again,  ti&d  their 
heads,  which  are  sometimes  called  heads  of  houses  of  fathers^ 
and  sometimes  simply  heads.  These  are  likewise  the  same 
persons  who  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  and  xxiy.  1.  are  called  Elders. 
(Compare  also  Deut.  xix.  12.  and  xxi.  1—9.)    It  does  not 

•  Lowmtm  on  the  Civil  Goremmeiit  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  8—10.  See  alao 
Dr.  Gravee'e  Leetures  on  the  Pentateuch,  voL  ii.  pp.  l4l— 16&.  for  eome 
maiterljr  obteryetioae  on  the  hitroduction  of  temporal  aaaetiona  into  th« 
Moeaic  law. 

•  Michaelis't  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  190— IM. 

4  Ibid  voL  1.  pp.  2a2-29B.  Bronlng's  Antiq.  Heb.  pp.  91— sa  Mr.  hom- 
man  (Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  l7--3I.)has  iUnstratedthe  wi» 
dom  of  this  second  deiri^n  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  by  several  pertinent  «& 
amples. 

•  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  1.  p.  291. 

•  In  this  manner  were  the  Ishmaelites  governed  by  twehre  princes  accord^ 
inf  to  the  number  of  Ishmael's  sons  (Gen-  xjcv.  16.) ;  snd  the  Bedooins  their 
doscendanta  have  always  preserved  some  traces  of  this  pairiarcnl  goven^ 
ment  Their  iamUies  conttnae  together ;  and  nnder  the  name  ovEftnr^  ont 
is  prince  among  people,  who  are  all  his  Idndred  within  a  c«rtani  osgrst  sf 
aflloi^.    Mtchielii'i  Commentates,  voL  L  pb  aBfc 
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appear  ia  what  manner  these  heads  or  elderp  of  femiliee  were 
cfioseu,  when  any  of  them  died.  The  princes  of  tribes  do 
not  seem  to  haye  ceased  with  the  commencement,  at  least, 
df  the  monarchy:  from  1  Chron.  xxrii.  1&— >22.  it  is  evident 
tfiat  they  subsisted  in  the  time  of  David ;  and  they  must  have 
proved  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

It  will  now  be  readily  conceived  how  the  Israelidsh  state 
might  have  subsisted  not  only  without  a  king,  but  even  occa- 
sionally without  that  magistrate  who  was  called  a  Judge, 
although  we  read  of  no  supreme  council  of  the  nation.  Every 
tribe  had  always  its  own  mdependent  chief  magistrate,  who 
maj  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  lords-lieutenants  of  our 
British  counties;  suborainate  to  them,  again,  were  the  heads 
of  families,  who  may  be  represented  as  their  deputy-lieute- 
nants :  and,  if  there  were  no  ^ma'o/ ruler  of  the  whole  ]>eople, 
yet  ^ere  were  twelve  smaller  commonwealths,  who  in  cer- 
tain cases  united  together,  and  whose  general  convention 
would  take  measures  for  their  common  mterest.  In  many 
cases  particular  tribes  acted  as  distinct  and  independent  re- 
publics, not  only  when  there  was  neither  king  nor  judge,  but 
even  durioff  the  times  of  the  kings.  Instances  of  wars  being 
carried  on  by  one  or  more  particular  tribes,  both  before  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government,  may  be  seen 
in  Josh.  xvii.  15—17.  Judg.  iv.  10.  and  xviii — zx.  1  Chron. 
V.  18—23  41 — 43.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
family,  and  to  empower  such  a  family  to  have  a  representa- 
tive head;  for  it  is  there  said  that  the  four  sons  of  Sbimei 
had  not  a  numerous  progeny,  and  were  therefore  reckoned 
only  as  one  famUy.  Hence  we  may  explain  why,  according 
to  Micah  v.  2.,  Bethlehem  may  have  been  too  small  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  families  of  Judah.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  number  of  individuals 
wus  requisite  to  constitute  a  house  or  family;  but  probably 
the  number  was  not  always  uniform.^ 

2.  The  Judges,  who  were  appointed  by  Moses,  had  also 
a  right,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  in  Uie  amwrt' 
eaiton,  or  convention  of  the  state.  After  the  departure  ofthe 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  Moses,  for  some  time,  was  their  sole 
iudge.  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  observing  that  the  daily 
duties  of  this  office  were  too  heavy  for  him,  sugjgested  to  him 
feubject  to  the  approbation  of  Jehovah)  the  institution  of 
Judge*  or  rulers,  of  tens,  of  fifties,  of  hundreds,  and  of  thow' 
ianas,  who  determined  every  affair  of  little  importance  among 
themselves,  but  brought  the  hard  causes  to  Moses.  (£xo£ 
xviii.  14—26.)  Of  we  judges  of  tens,  therefore,  tiiere  must 
have  been  sixty  thousand;  of  the  judges  of  fifties,  tweke 
thousand;  of  the  judges  of  fumdretu,  six  thousand;  and  of 
the  judges  of  thousands,  six  hundred.  These  judges,  or 
Jethronian  prefects  (as  they  have  been  called),  seem  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  several  divisions,  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  military  division  of  an  host  into  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens ;  this  was  a  model  proper 
for  them  as  an  army  marching,  and  not  unsuitable  to  their 
settlement  as  tribes  or  families,  in  a  sort  of  counties,  hun- 
dreds, and  tithings.  Perhaps  our  old  Saxon  constitution  of 
sheriffs  in  counties,  hundredars  or  centgraves  in  hundreds,  and 
dcdners  in  decennaries,  may  give  some  light  to  this  constitu- 
tion of  Moses.  Some  of  our  legal  antiquaries  have  thought 
that  those  constitutions  of  the  Saxons  were  taken  from  these 
laws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfred,  or  by  his  direction.' 
It  is  not  probable,  that  in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies 
the  whole  sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens  had  seats  and  voices. 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  only  those  of  hundreds,  or  even 
those  only  of  tnousands,  are  to  oe  understood,  when  mention 
is  made  of  judges  in  the  Israelitish  conventions.^ 

But,  after  the  establishment  ofthe  Hebrews  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  they  no  longer  dwelt  together  in  round  numbers, 
Moses  ordainea  that  judges  should  be  appointed  in  every 
city  (Deut  xvi.  18.),  and  it  should  seem  that  they  were  chosen 
by  the  people.  In  succeeding  ages  these  judicial  offices  were 
filled  by  the  Levites,  most  prooably  because  they  were  the 
persons  best  skilled  in  the  law  of  the  Hebrews.  (See  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29—32.  2  Chron.  xix.  8—11.  xxxiv.  13.  V 

3.  During  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Moses  established  a  council  or  senate  of  seventy,  to 
assist  him  in  the  government  of  the  people.  The  Jewish 
rabbinical  writers,  who  have  exercised  tneir  ingenui^p^  in 
conjecturing  why  the  number  was  limited  to  teventy,  nave 

>  MichMlia'a  Commentaries,  voL  I  pp.  231—231  QSA. 

•  BacoD  on  Engliah  Government,  jwrtl.  p.  7D.    Lowman'a  CItU  Qovem* 
ment  of  the  Hebrewi^  p.  Ifi2. 

•  Michaelie'a  Oommentvitt9i  vol  L  p.  2M6. 


pretended  that  this  was  a  permanent  and  supreme  court  of 
judicature ;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  are  totally  silent  con- 
cerning such  a  tribunal,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  institution,  ^fter  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did 
appoint  a  sanhedrin  or  council  of  seventy  at  Jerusalem,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  Moses  had  instituted.*  In  the  New 
Testament,  very  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  supreme 
tribunal,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequenii 
chapter  of  this  volume. 

4.  Among  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  Israelitish  con- 
gregation or  diet  fas  Michaelis  terms  it\  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  we  find  the  snnsiv  (sHormiM)  or  Scribes, 
It  is  evident  that  they  were  different  from  the  Jethronian  pre- 
fects or  judges ;  for  Moses  expressly  ordained  that  they  should 
not  only  appoint  iudges  in  every  city,  but  also  shoterim  or 
scribes.  What  tneir  functions  were,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Michaelis  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that 
they  kept  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Israelites,  with  a 
faithful  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  that  ta 
them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  apportioning  the  public  bur- 
thens and  services  on  the  people  mdividudly.  Under  the 
regal  govenunent,  these  scribes  were  generally  taken  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  2  Chron.  xix.  8—11. 
and  xxxiv.  13.)  In  Deut.  xxix.  10.  xxxi.  28.  Josh.  viii.  33* 
and  xxiii.  2.  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  diets,  or  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  In 
time  of  war  they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying 
orders  to  the  army  (Deut.  xx.  5.) ;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11 . 
we  meet  with  a  scnhe,  who  appears  to  have  been  what  is  now 
termed  the  tnuster-masler-'eeneral,^ 

III.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the  children 
of  Israel  was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister 
(Exod.  xxiv.  13.  Josh.  LI.);  and  under  whom  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  subdued,  and  divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  in- 
junctions. On  the  death  of  Joshua  and  or  the  elders  of  his 
council,  it  appears  that  the  people  did  not  choose  any  chief 
magistrate  or  counsellors  in  their  place.  The  consequence 
([as  might  naturally  be  expected)  was  a  temporary  anarchy, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  every  man  did  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  (Judg.  xxi.  25. J  This  state  of  things  occa- 
sioned the  government  of  Israel  to  be  committed  to  certain 
supreme  magistrates,  termed  Judges.  Their  dignity  was,  ii. 
some  cases.  Tor  life,  but  not  always :  and  their  office  was  not 
hereditary,  neither  was  their  succession  constant.  There  also 
were  anarchies,  or  intervals  of  several  years'  continuance, 
during  which  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the  tjrranny  of 
their  oppressors,  and  had  no  governors.  But  though  God 
himselt  aid  regularly  appoint  the  judges  ofthe  Israelites,  the 
people  nevertheless,  on  some  occasions,  elected  him  who  ap- 

S eared  to  them  most  proper  to  deliver  them  firom  their  imme- 
iate  oppression :  thus  Jephthah  was  chosen  by  the  Israelites 
beyona  Jordan.  As,  however,  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  oppression  which  rendered  the  assistance  of  judges  neces- 
sary were  not  felt  equally  over  all  Israel,  so  the  power  of 
those  judges,  who  were  elected  in  order  to  procure  their  deli- 
verance trom  such  servitudes,  did  not  extend  over  all  the 
people,  but  only  over  that  district  which  they  had  delivered. 
Thus  Jephthah  did  not  exercise  his  authonty  on  this  side 
Jordan,  neither  did  Barak  exercise  his  judicial  power  beyond 
that  river.  The  authority  of  the  judges  was  not  inferior  to 
that  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  the  kings :  it  ex- 
tended to  peace  and  war.  They  decided  causes  without  ap- 
peal; but  they  had  no  power  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to  impose 
new  burthens  upon  the  people.  They  were  protectors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes,  particu- 
larly of  idolatry,  which  was  hi^h-treason  against  Jehovah  their 
Sovereign.  Further,  these  judges  were  without  pomp  or 
splendour,  and  destitute  of  guaros,  train,  or  equipage :  unless 
indeed  their  own  wealth  might  enable  them  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance suitable  to  their  dignity.  Their  income  or  revenue 
arose  solely  from  presents.  This  form  of  administration 
subsisted  from  Joshua  to  Saul,  during  a  period  of  about  339 
years.' 

IV.  At  length  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  God  for  their 
sovereign,  and  provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sons  of 
the  jud<]pe  and  prophet  Samuel,  who  in  his  old  age  had  asso- 
ciated tiiem  with  himself  for  tiie  administration  ra  affiurs,  de- 
sired a  Kino  to  be  set  over  thexa,  to  judge  them  Khe  all  the 

»  Michaelis's  Commentariet.  vol.  i.  pp.  117—219. 

•  Ibid  pp.  949—251. 

^  Tappan't  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  77.  Bflchaelia's  Commeif 
tariesL  vcH  I  pp.  96B— aM.  Dr.  Qntwn  Lectiirts  on  Um  Penlsttttc^  vol 
U.  pp.  96-101 
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maiwiu  (1  Sam.  viiL  S.)*  thus  ondttignedly  fulfilling  the  de- 
signs of  the  Almighty,  who  had  ordained  that  in  the  fulness 
or  time  the  Messiah  should  he  horn  of  a  royal  house.' 

1.  Such  a  change  in  their  government  Moses  foresaw,  and 
accordingly,  hy  divine  command,  he  prescribed  the  following 
laws,  both  conceminfir  their  election  of  a  king,  and  also  for 
the  directi<Hi  of  their  future  soyereigns,  which  are  recorded  in 
Deut.  xvii.  14—30.     • 

(1.)  The  right  of  choice  was  left  to  the  people,  but  with 
this  lunitation,  that  they  must  always  elect  a  native  Israelite, 
and  not  a  foreigner.  Cmejirom  among  thy  brethren  ehait  thou 
set  idn^  war  UiU:  thou  mayst  not  set  a  atranger  over  thee^ 
which  ta  not  thy  brother  ^ 

This  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  law,  well  adapted  to  inspire 
a  Just  dread  of  foreign  intriguers  and  invaders,  and  an  united 
vigilance  in  repulsing  such  persons  from  the  government. 
*'  One  who  is  bom  and  educated  in  a  community,  is  its  natu- 
ral brother:  his  habits,  attachments,  and  interests  strongly 
link  him  to  it ;  while  tiie  sentiments,  feelings,  and  interests 
of  a  stranger  do  often  as  naturally  connect  him  with  a  foreign 
country,  and  alienate  him  from  that  in  which  he  resides."  But 
this  statute  did  not  applv  to  the  case  of  the  nation  being  at 
any  time  subjected,  by  force  of  arms,  to  a  foreign  prince ; 
though  the  Pharisees  afterwards  so  explained  it* 

(2!)  The  Israelites  were  on  no  account  to  appoint  any  one 
to  oe  their  king,  who  was  not  chosen  by  God.  Thcu  ahaU  in 
any  wise  $d  him  king  ooer  thee  whom  toe  Lobd  thy  God  shall 
ehooae. 

Accordingly,  he  appointed  Saul,  by  lot,  to  be  their  first 
kin? ;  David,  oy  name,  to  be  their  second ;  Solomon,  his  son, 
to  be  his  successor;  and  then  made  the  reg^  government 
hereditary  in  David^s  family.  But  this  law  aid  not  extend 
to  their  8ub8e(|uently  electing  every  individual  king :  for,  so 
long  as  the  reigning  family  £d  not  violate  the  fuMamental 
laws  of  the  theocracy,  they  would  continue  to  possess  the 
*  hrone ;  but  if  they  tyrannized,  they  would  forfeit  it. 

With  regard  to  the  external  (qualifications  which  the  Jews 
i^pear  to  have  demanded  in  their  kings  :-^comeliness  of  per- 
son and  tallness  of  stature  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
requisites.  Thus,  although  Saul  was  constituted  King  of 
Israel  by  the  special  appointment  of  God,  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  that  he  was  a  choice  young  man  and  goodly^  and  that 
there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  gooaUer  person 
than  he .-  from  the  moulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  than 
anjf  of  the  people.  (1  Sam.  ix.  3.)  And  therefore  Samuel 
said  to  the  people,  when  he  presented  Saul  to  them :  Su  ye 
him  whom  the  Lord  hath  ciiosen^  thai  there  is  none  like  htm 
among  all  the  people,  (1  Sam.  x.  34.)  Hence,  also,  David  is 
said  to  have  Seen  ruady^  withal  of  #  heauiiful  counienanee^ 
and  goodly  to  look  to,  (l  Sam.  xvi.  12.)  llbe  people  of  the 
East  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  to  these  personal  qualities  in 
the  election  of  their  kiuffs,  m  addition  to  those  of  strength, 
courage,  and  fortitude  of  mind ;  and  it  was  such  a  king  as 
their  neighbours  had,  whom  the  Israelites  desired. 

(3.)  The  king  was  not  to  multiply  horses  to  himself  nor 
cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  end  that  he  should 
multiply  horses,^ 

This  prohibition  was  intended  to  prevent  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  to  preserve  them 
from  being  contammated  with  idolatry ;  and  also,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Jews  from  the  use  of  cavalry  in  war,  to  le^d  ^em  to 
trust  implicitly  in  the  special  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
from  whose  pure  worship  they  might  be  seduced  by  extending 
their  dominions  among  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations 
by  means  of  cavalry. 

(4.)  The  king  was,  further,  prohibited  from  multiplying 
wives  to  hitnself  that  his  heart  turn  not  away  from  the  law  and 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  by  his  being  seduced  into  idol- 
atry ia  consequence  of  foreign  alliances.  How  grossly  this 
law  was  violated  by  Solomon  and  other  monarchs  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  Isiraelites  abundantly  records,  together  with 
the  fatal  consequences  of  sudi  disobedience. 

■  It  waa  on  tbefroand  of  ihifl  law  that  the  Phariieea  and  Herodians  pro- 
:)OMd  that  faisidioaa  guesUon  to  Jeaus  Christ,—/*  it  lawful  to  give  tribute 
to  Casar,  or  sol  (Matt  zzii.  17.)  for,  at  that  time,  tber  were  tinder  the 
aotboiity  of  a  forelign  power  which  they  detested.  Had  dhriat  replied,  Txa, 
then  they  would  have  condemned  him  by  this  law.  Had  he  answered,  No, 
then  they  would  have  aceused  him  to  CsBsar.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Dent.  xyii. 
».  In  his  Commentary  on  Matt  sdi.  16--22.  he  has  discussed  this  lmpor^ 
*'^i  !£p)^ct  in  greet  detail  and  with  ecjual  ability.) 

.  ~iT^  ^'^  ^^**  to  be  a  standing  trial  of  prince  and  people,  whether  they 
AM  truat  and  confidence  in  God  their  deliverer.  See  Bp.  SherlociL's  Dis- 
Gonraea  on  Prophecy,  Diac.  !▼. ;  where  he  has  exceUenOy  explained  the 
fe»OQ  ind  tUet  of  the  law,  and  the  hifluenee  which  the  obaervanee  or 
■^giseloftthadfaitheaflyrsofthelaraelitea. 


(5.)  In  order  to  prevent  or  restiBin  dif  t  foyal  awtee  or 
luxuxy,  for  which  oriental  monarchs  have  always  been  di»- 
tingmshed,  the  king  was  forbidden  gr^ly  to  multiply  to  him- 
self sibfer  and  gold  f  lest  the  circulation  of  money  should  be 
obstructed,  industry  discouraged,  or  his  subjects  be  impove-* 
rished. 

(6.)  In  order  that  they  miffht  not  be  ignorant  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  laws  of  the  Sraelites,  the  king  was  enjoined 
to  write  out,  for  his  own  use,  a  correct  copy  of  the  divine 
law ;  which  injunction  was  intended  to  rivet  this  law  mora 
firmly  in  his  memory,  and  to  hold  him  in  constant  subjection 
to  its  authority.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was  required  to 
read  in  this  cony  all  the  days  of  nis  life,  that  he  may  learn  to 
fear  the  Lobd  ms  God,  to  Heep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  ana . 
these  statutes,  to  do  them. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  Israelitish  kings  was  circumscribed 
by  a  code  of  fundamental  and  equal  laws,  provided  by  infi-  - 
nite  wisdom  and  rectitude.  With  regard  to  actual  facts,  it  ap-  - 
pears  from  1  Sam.  x.  25.  compared  with  3  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Kings 
xii.  22—24.  and  2  Kings  zi.  17.  that  the  Israelitish  kings 
were  by  no  means  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  but  were  - 
restricted  by  a  solemn  stipulation ;  although  they  on  some 
occasions  evinced  a  disposition  leaning  towards  despotism. 
(I  Sam.  xi.  5 — 7.  and  xxii.  17, 18.)'  They  had,  however, 
the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
life  and  dea^ ;  and  could  on  particular  occasions  put  criminals 
to  death,  without  the  formalities  of  Justice  (2  Sam.  i.  5-^15. 
iy.  9^12.) ;  but,  in  general  they  administered  justice ;  some- 
times in  a  summary  way  by  themselves  where  the  case  ap- 
peared clear,  as  David  did  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 5.  xiv.  4—1 1. 
and  1  Kings  ii.  5— 9.\  or  by  judges  duly  constituted  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  in  the  king^s  name.  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  zxvi. 
29 — 32.)  Michaelis  thinlu  it  probable  that  there  were  supe- 
rior courts  established  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  David's  sons 
presided,  and  that  in  Psal.  cxxii.  6.  there  is  an  allusion  to 
them;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  that 
city  earlier  than  the  rei&rn  of  Jehoshapnat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 
^ll.)  Althouf^  the  kings  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  grant- 
ing pardons  to  onenders  at  their  pleasure,  without  consulting 
any  person;  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  exercised  great  power* 
sometimes  deposing  or  condemning  to  death  even  the  high* 
priest  himseir(l  Sam.  xdi.  17, 18.  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27.),  and 
at  other  times  reforming  gross  abuses  in  religion,  of  which 
we  have  examples  in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah ;  yet  this  power  was  enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute 
sovereijnis  in  their  own  right  They  were  merely  the  vice- 
roys otjehovah,  who  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel :  and, 
therefore,  as  the  kings  could  on  no  occasion,  either  enact  a 
new  law  or  alter  or  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government  conti- 
nued to  be  a  theocracy,  as  well  under  their  permanent  admin* 
istration,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional 
administration  of  the  judges.  The  only  difference  that  can 
be  discovered  between  the  two  species  01  government  is,  thai 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  was  generally  directed  by  urim, 
and  that  of  the  kings,  either  by  the  inspiration  of  God  vouch^ 
safed  to  themselves,  or  by  prophets  raised  up  from  time  to 
time  to  reclaim  them  when  aeviating  from  their  duty,  as  laid 
down  by  the  law. 

(7.)  Lastly,  the  monarch  was  charged,  ihat  his  heart  be  not 
If  fled  up  above  his  brethren/  in  other  words,  to  govern  his 
subjects  with  mildness  and  beneficence,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
brothers.  So,  David  styled  his  subjects  his  brethren  in 
1  Chron*  xxviii.  2.;  and  this  amiable  model  was,  subse* 
quently,  uuitated  by  the  first  Christian  emperors,  particularly 
by  Constantino  the  Great ^ 

Thus  the  regal  government,  though  originating  in  tiie  per* 
verse  impiety  and  folly  of  the  Israelites,  was  so  regulated 
and  jguapied  by  the  divine  law,  as  to  promise  the  greatest 
public  benefits.  It  is  to  be  observea  that  the  preceding 
enactments  relate  to  the  election  of  a  king,  not  of  a  queen. 
Athaliah,  indeed,  reigned,  but  she  was  an  usurper;  and,  long 
afterwards,  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Jannaeus,  also 
reigoed.  She,  however,  reigned  as  a  queen  only  in  namcy 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Jewish  kings  sometimes  to  nomi- 

•  That  the  Israelitlah  monarchs,  eren  In  the  worst  tlmea,  were  considered 
not  as  above  law,  but  as  restruned  by  it,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Ahab^ 
a  most  abandoned  prince.  Though  he  earnestly  coveted  the  vineyard  or 
Naboth,  one  of  his  subjects  and  offered  to  purchase  it,  yet  because  the  law 
prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  from  one  tribe  or  family  to  another,  he 
could  not  obtain  it,  until,  by  bribina  false  witnesses,  he  had  procured  the 
lend  condemnation  and  death  of  Naboth,  as  a  traitor  and  blasphemer.  (See 
1  Kings  ud.  1—14.)  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquitfes,  pp.  81,  82. 
The  preceding  regulations  concerning  the  Hebrew  monarchs  are  also  ftilly 
cnniidered  and  iunstrated  by  M ichseliSi  Commentarlesi  voL  t.  pp.  26S— 3S3 

«  Tippan's  Lectures,  p.  83. 
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nits  thMT  wieocaaowt  and  sometiiiiM  to  assume  them  as 
partneis  with  them  in  the  goyernment  daring  their  own  life- 
time. Thus  David  caused  Solomon  to  be  anointed  (1  Kings 
i.  32  A0>) ;  so  that  Solomon  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
fkther  durmg  the  short  remainder  m  Dayid^s  life,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  latter  resigned  his  sceptre  till  he  resigned 
his  breath.  In  like  manner  Rehoboam,  thou||[h  a  prince  of 
no  great  merit,  appointed  his  youngest  son  Abijah  to  be  rukr 
among  Ait  brethren  ^d  Chron.  zi.  83.),  designing  that  he 
should  reign  after  him;  and  accoidinglT  Abijah  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  (3  Cluon.  xiii.  1.)  So,  among  the  sons 
of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  the  younger,  was  preferred  to  Jehoia- 
kim  the  elder.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31«-^.)  This  practice  of  the 
Jewish  sovereigns  serves  to  elucidate  some  supposed  chrono- 
lojrical  difficulties  in  Sacred  History. 

\  The  Inauoubatipn  or  thi  Kuros  was  performed  with 
various  ceremonies  and  with  great  pomp.  Tiie  principal  of 
tiieae  was  anointing  with  holy  oil  rPsal.  Ixxxix.  20.),  which 
was  sometimes  privately  j>errormed  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x. 
1.  xvi.  1 — 13.  1  Kings  xix.  16.  2  Kings  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was 
m  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person  so  anointed  would 
ascend  the  throne ;  but  after  the  monarchy  was  established, 
this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (l  Kings  i.  39.),  at 
first  in  some  public  place  (1  Kings  i.  32 — 34.),  and  after- 
wards in  the  temple,  tne  monarch  elect  being  surrounded  by 
his  guards.  (2Kines  xi.  11,  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.)*  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  tie  was  at  the  same  time  girded  with  a 
sword.  (Psalm  xlv.  3.)  After  the  king  was  anointed  he 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  In  this  man- 
ner was  Solomon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.),  and  (it 
should  seem)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.) 
When  Jehovah  proclaimed  his  law,  and  himself  to  be  the 
King  of  Israel,  ttie  sound  of  the  trumpet  preceded  with  great 
vehemence.  (Exod.  xix.  16.)  The  Knowledge  of  this  cir- 
cumstance will  explain  the  many  passages  in  the  Psalms,  in 
which  God  is  said  to  have  gone  up  iv3h  a  shout  ,*  the  Lord, 
with  the  Bound  of  a  trumpet  /  and  the  Israelites  are  called 
upon,  with  trumpets  to  make  a  foj/ful  noise  before  the  Lord  the 
King,  (See  Psal.  xlvii.  5.  xcviii.  6,  &c.)  From  this  cere- 
mony of  anointing,  kings  are  in  the  Scriptures  freouently 
termed  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  God  of  Jaeoo, 
(ISam.  xxiv.  6.  10.  xxvi.  9.  11.  16.  23.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1. 
Psal.  ii.  2.  Ixxxix.  38.  Habak.  iii.  13.)  A  diadem  or  crown 
was  also  placed  upon  the  sovereign's  head  and  a  sceptre  put 
into  his  hand  (Ezek.  xxi.  26.  Psal.  xlv.  6.  2  Kings  xi.  12.\ 
after  which  he  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  wioi  his  sud- 
jects  that  he  would  govern  according  to  ite  conditions  and 
to  the  law  of  Moses.  (2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  3.  2  Kings 
zi.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  compare  Deut.  xvii.  18.)  The 
nobles  in  their  turn  promised  obedience,  and  appear  to  have 
confirmed  this  pledge  with  a  kiss,  either  of  tne  knees  or 
feet.  (Psal.  ii.  12.)  Loud  acclamations  accompanied  with 
music  then  followed,  after  which  the  king  entered  the  city. 
(1  Kings  i.  39,  40.  2  Kings  xi.  12.  19.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.) 
To  this  practice  there  are  numerous  allusions  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Psal.  xlvii.  1 — 9.  xcvii.  1.  xcix.  1,  &c.)  as 
well  as  in  the  New  TMatt  xxi.  9, 10.  Markxi.  9, 10.  Luke 
xix.  35—38.);  in  wnich  last^cited  passages  the  Jews,  by 
welcoming  our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as  their  kings 
were  formerly  inaugurated,  manifestly  acknowledged  him  to 
be  the  Messiah  whom  they  expected.  Lastly,  after  entering 
the  city,  the  kings  seated  themselves  upon  the  throne,  ana 
leoeived  the  congratulations  of  their  suojecte.   (1  Kings  i. 

*  Where  the  kiDgdom  wae  hereditanr,  u  that  of  Judah  ^vaa,  every  kiof 
wu  DOt  aoofoted,  bat  only  the  first  or  the  ramilv ;  who  bein^r  anointed  for 
hlmaelf  and  all  bu  Bacceseon  or  the  eame  family,  theT  reouired  no  other 
UBctloa.  If,  howerer.  any  dlfflcuity  arose  coneemuif  the  aueceaaion, 
then  the  person  who  obtained  the  throne,  tbonch  of  the  nme  family,  waa 
anointed  m  order  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  after  which  the  tiUe  was  not 
lo  be  qaeationed  Thie  was  the  case  with  Solomon,  Joash,  Jehoahaz,  and 
others.  The  kingdom  waa  not  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Baul ;  and, 
therefore,  Ishbosbeth's  seising  on  the  crown  was  only  an  usuipation.  The 
power  of  nominating  a  succes^r  to  Saul  was  reserved  by  God  to  hiauiel( 
oy  whom  David  (who  was  no  relaUon  to  Saul  by  blood,  ISam.  zvi.  12.)  was 
appointed  king.  David,  therefore,  had  no  oUier  title  but  by  divine  appoint- 
nent,  first  signified  bv  the  prophet  aamuel's  anointing  him,  and  afterwards 
by  the  volontary  ratification  oi^this  appointment  on  the  part  of  the  peoole : 
■0  Uiat  the  anointing  of  David  waa  necessary  for  the  confirmation  or  his 
title.  But  the  kingdom  bemg  made  hereditary  In  David's  fiunily,  bis  being 
anointed  served  for  him  and  all  his  successors,  except  when  the  right  to 
the  throne  was  disputed.  Thus,  when  Solomon's  right  to  the  throne  waa 
contested  by  his  elder  brother  Adonijah,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  crowned,  in  order  to  quash  that  claim.  In  like  manner,  Joaah,  the 
Mventh  kins  of  Judah,  was  anointed,  because  Athaliah  had  usurped  and 
possessed  the  throne  for  six  vesrs.  (2  Kings  xi.  12.)  So,  Jeboshas,  the 
Toonger  son  of  Josish,  was  anointed  king  (2  Kings  zxiit.  30.X  and  reigned 
tliraa  months;  after  which,  ha  was  succeeaed  by  his  elder  brother  Jeooia* 
kim,  who  ought  first  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah.  Thus  It  ap* 
pttn,  tbst  fai  all  casM  of  disputed  snccassion,  anointing  «u  dsomed  lo 
giPtSBrsltevBOO.   lloittt*fScri|iWraHliior7orth«iowi^ToL|.  P.318L 


35.  47,  46.  9  Kings  zi.  19,  SO.)  On  the  iiii»gmti€f&  of 
Saul,  however,  when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  no? 
throne,  these  ceremonies  were  not  observed.  After  the 
establishment  of  royalty  among  the  Jews,  it  appeals  to  havo 
been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that  the  king's  person  was  inmota^ 
bit,  even  though  he  might  be  tyranmeai  and  utyust  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  &— 8.) ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not  only  to  the 
security  of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  subject. 
On  this  principle,  Uie  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the  im* 
probable  and  untrue  story  of  his  having  put  the  mortally 
wounded  Saul  to  death,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hantu 
of  the  Philistines,  was  merely  on  this  his  own  statement 
ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly  despatched,  because  he  had 
laid  his  hand  on  the  Lord^s  Anointed.  f9  Sam.  i.  14.) 

3.  The  CHIEF  DisTiNcnoRs  or  Majkstt  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  were  the  royal  apparel,  the  orown,  the  throne,  and 
the  sceptre.  Tlie  roytu  apparel  was  splendid  (MatL  vi.  29.), 
and  the  retinue  of  the  sovereigns  was  both  numerous  and 
magnificent.  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — ^34.)  That  the  apparel  of  the 
Jewish  monarchs  was  different  from  that  of  all  otjier  persons, 
is  evident  from  Ahab's  changing  his  apparel  before  he  en- 
gaged in  battle,  and  from  Jehoshaphat's  retaining  his.  ( 1  Kings 
xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  after  the  example  of  other 
oriental  sovereigns,  that  their  garments  were  made  of  purple 
and  fine  white  Unen  (Esth.  viii.  15.) :  in  after-times,  it  ap- 
pears from  Luke  xvi.  19.  that  the  rich  and  great  were  clad 
m  purple  and  fine  linen :  and  thb  circumstance  may  account 
for  Pilate's  soldiers  clothing  Christ  with  purple  (Mark  xv. 
17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  with  his  men  of  war,  array- 
ing him  in  a  gorgeous,  most  probably  a  white  robe  (Luke 
xxiii.  11.),  thereby  in  derision  clothing  him  as  a  king. 
Further,  tneir  Crowns  or  diadems  glitter^  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  (2  Sam.  xii.  30.  Zech.vi.  11.)  Their 
arms  were  decorated  with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10.)  as  those 
of  the  Persian  sovereigns  are  to  this  day ;'  and  their  thronss 
were  equally  magnificent  The  throne  of  Solomon  is  pap* 
ticularly  describe  in  1  Kings  x.  18 — ^20.  Similar  to  this 
was  the  throne  on  which  the  sovereign  of  Persia  was  seated 
to  receive  his  late  Majesty's  ambassador.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  painted 
dragons  (that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  lions ; 
andwas  also  overlaid  with  fine  gold).'  The  ^^  Sceptre 
seems  to  have  been  various  at  different  times,  lliat  of  Saul 
was  a  javelin  or  spear  (I  Sam.  xviii.  10.  xxii.  6.),  as  Justin 
informs  us  was  anciently  the  practice  among  the  early  Greek 
sovereigns.^  Sometimes  the  sceptre  was  a  walking-stick, 
cut  from  the  branches  of  trees,  decorated  with  gold  or  studded 
with  golden  nails.  Such  sceptres  were  carried  by  judges, 
and  by  such  a  sceptre  Homer  introduces  Achilles  as  swear^ 
ing,*  and  to  a  sceptre  of  this  description  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
un(]|uestionably  alludes,  (xix.  11.)  The  sceptres  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchs  were  of  solid  gold.  (Esth.  v.  2.)^ 

In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  it  was  customary  to 
have  watchmen. set  on  high  places,  wherever  the  king  was, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  being  surprised.  Thus  David, 
at  Jerusalem,  was  informed  by  the  watchmen  of  the  approach 
of  the  messengers,  who  brought  him  tidings  of  Absalom's 
defeat.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24—27.)  And  Jdioram  king  of 
Israel,  wno  had  an  army  lying  before  Ramoth-Gilead,  Kept 
a  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Jezreel  where  he  was,  who 
spied  the  company  of  Jehu  as  he  came,  and  accordingly  aiH 
nounced  it  to  the  King.   (2  Kings  ix.  17.  20.)' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tables  of  the  modem  oriental 
sovereigns  are  characterized  by  luxurious  profusion;  and 
vast  numbers  are  fed  from  the  royal  kitchen.*  This  feet 
serves  to  account  for  the  apparently  immense  quantity  d 
provisions  stated  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  23.  28.  to  nave  oeen 
consumed  by  the  householaof  Solomon,  whose  vessels  were 
for  the  most  part  of  massive  gold  (1  Kings  x.  21),  and  which 
were  furnished  throu^out  the  year  from  the  twelve  pro- 
vinces into  which  he  divided  his  dominions.  A  similar  cus- 
tom obtains  in  Persia  to  this  day.'    Splendid  banquets  were 

•  Morier's  Second  JoomsT,  p.  173.  *  Ibid  p.  174. 

«  Hist.  lib.  zUii.  c.  3.  «  Iliad,  lib.  i.  T.  8M<-e3B. 

•  Fareau,  AnUquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  277—279.  Schafadi  Arcbcolog ia 
Hebrslca,  pp.  46^  46.  Jahn,  Archaeolofia  Biblica.  §1 223—227.  Ackennami. 
ArclwBi  Vjfia  Biblica,  H  217—220. 

1  Hom*^s  Scriptore  History,  vol.  i.  p.  382. 

•  Not  fewer  than  ttoo  tkmuandKte  said  to  be  eaqrioyed  aboot  the  pake* 
of  the  reigning  Emir  of  the  Druses.  "  We  saw,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  *'aiany 
professions  and  trades  going  on  in  it, — soldiers,  horse-brealcers,  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths^  scribes^  cooks,  tobaoconiatiL  Ac.  There  waa,  bn  tha 
air  of  this  mingled  assemblage,  something  which  forclUT  brought  to  my 
reeoDectloa  the  description  of  sa  eaatem  roral  household,  ss  given  to  tha 
lsraeUteabv8aniieLlflam.vtti.  11—17**  Jowett's  Christtaar 
in  BttIs.  p.  84. 

•  liomr't  a«eoBdloamt7,  p.  Vi. 
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fiyen  by  the  kings  (Dan.  v.  1.  Matt.  xxii.  1.  Mark  vi.  21.) ; 
ut  it  ooes  not  appear  that  women  were  admitted  to  them, 
except  in  Persia,  wnen  the  queen  was  present,  until  the  men 
frrew  warm  with  w^ine.  (Dan.  v.  2,  3.  23.  Esth.  i.  11.  t.  4. 
8.  vii.  l.)» 

4.  Numerous  are  the  Allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
TOTiiE  Courts  of  Princes,  and  to  the  regal  state  which  they 
anciently  enjoyed.  "TTie  eastern  monarchs  were  ever  dis- 
tin^ished  for  studiously  keeping  up  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
and  thus  inspiring  their  subjects  with  the  most  reverential 
aw^e.  They  were  difficult  of  access,*  very  rarely  showing 
themselves  to  their  people,  and  lived  in  the  depth  of  their 
vast  palaces,  surrounded  with  every  possible  luxury,  and 
gratifying  every  desire  as  it  arose.  In  these  kingdoms 
of  slaves  it  was  accounted  the  summit  of  human  grandeur 
and  felicity  to  be  admitted  into  that  splendid  circle  which 
surrounded  the  person  of  their  sovereign;"*  whence  the 
expression  of  seeing  God  (Matt.  v.  8.)  is  to  be  explained 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  possible  happiness,  namely, 
his  favour  and  protection,  especiall  y  in  tne  life  to  come. 
And  as  only  a  select  few  in  the  oriental  courts  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  face  of  the  monarch,  it  is  in  reference 
to  this  custom  that  the  angel  Gabriel  replied  to  Zechariah 
(who  hesitated  to  believe  his  annunciation  of  the  Baptist's 
birth),  that  he  was  Gabriel  that  stood  in  the  presence  of 
God ;  thus  intimating  that  he  stood  in  a  state  of  nigh  favour 
and  trust  with  Jehovah.  (Luke  i.  19.)  To  dwell,  or  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  a  soverei^  is  an  oriental  idiom,  importing 
the  most  eminent  and  disniified  station  at  court^ 

This  allusive  phraseology  beautifully  illustrates  another 
▼ery  striking  passage  of  Scripture.  When  the  disciples,  from 
their  very  low  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Christ'iB  Kingdom, 
were  contending  amon?  themselves  who  should  be  the  great- 
est, our  Saviour,  in  order  to  dispel  these  animosities,  took  a 
child ;  and,  placing  him  before  them,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  assured  them  that,  unless  they  were  converted,  and  pu- 
rified their  minds  from  all  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts, 
they  should  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  should  not  be 
deemed  proper  subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah. But,  continued  Jesus  Christ,  whosoever  therefore  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and,  after  urging  various  cautions  against 
harshly  treating  sincere  and  humble  Christians,  he  added. 
Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  s  far  I  say 
unto  you,  Thai  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 

FACE  OF  M7  FaTHBR  WHICH  IS  IN  HEAVEN.    (Matt.  XViii.  1 — 

10.) ;  referring  to  the  custom  of  oriental  courts,  where  the 
great  men,  those  who  are  highest  in  office  or  favour,  are 
most  freonently  in  the  prince's  palace  and  presence.  (Esth. 
i.  14.  1  Kings  X.  8.  xii.  6.  2  Kings  xxv.  19.)<  On  another 
occasion,  after  our  Lord  had  promised  the  apostles  that  they 
should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  tribes  of  Israel,  still 
mistaking  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  came  to  Jesus  with  her  sons,  and  recjuested 
that  he  would  grant  that  they  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  an^the  otner  on  his  left  hand,  in  his  kinsdom.  (Matt  xx. 
SO — ^23.^  This  alludes  to  the  custom  which  in  those  times 
obtained  in  the  courts  of  princes;  where  two  of  ihe  noblest 
and  most  dignified  personages  were  respectively  seated,  one 
on  each  side,  next  tne  soverei^  himself,  thus  enjoying  the 
most  eminent  places  of  dignity.  (Compare  1  Kings  ii.  19. 
Psal.  xlv.  9.  and  Heb.  i.  3.)  in  reply  to  the  request  of  Sa- 
lome, our  Saviour  stated  that  seats  of  aistinguished  eminence 
in  his  kingdom  were  not  to  be  given  through  favour  or  par- 
tiality, but  to  those  only  whom  God  shouldTdeem  to  be  pro- 
periy  prepared  for  them. 

Tne  eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  but  with 
presents  of  some  kind  or  other,  aceording  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual,  who  accompanied  them  with  expressions  of  the 
profoundest  reverence,  prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground  ;< 

<  Thlfl  \»  confirmed  by  Henxlntas,  Ub.  t.  c.  18.  Jahn,  Archaeologia 
nblica,  1297.    Ackermann,  ArchKologia  Biblica,  §221.' 

«  Amonf  the  Persians  it  was  death  to  enter  the  royal  presence  without 
beinf  called  for,  Esth.  iv.  11.  Herodotus  (boolc  i.  c.  99.)  states  Deioces 
the  Mede  to  have  been  the  first  who  instituted  this  ordinance. 

•  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  U.  pp.  32^  323. 
«  Ibid.  p.  323. 

•  Ibid.  p.  3df,  32S.  Among  tbe  ancient  Persians,  to  sit  next  the  person 
a/  tb«  \Ang  was  the  highest  possible  honour.  Bee  1  Esdras  iii.  7.  ir.  42. 
losechus,  Ant.  Jod.  Iib.xi.  c.3.  i2. 

«  It  was  (says  XUan)  the  kw  of  Persia,  that,  whenever  the  king  went 
abroad,  the  people  should,  according  to  Uieir  abilities  and  occupations, 
present  hlu,  as  he  passed  along,  with  some  gift— as  an  oz,  a  sneep,  a 


Joandty  of  com,  or  wine,  or  with  some  fruit.  It  happened  one  dav,  when 
.rtaxenet  was  taking  the  air,  that  he  was  met  bjr  one  Sinaetes.  The  man, 
beinc  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  having 
mMbhg  lo  oflbr,  aad  obatrflag  others  crowding  with  their  prtstatf.   Al 


and  the  same  practice  continued  to  this  dc^y.  Thus  Jacob  in- 
structed his  sons  to  carry  a  present  to  Joseph,  when  thej 
went  to  buy  food  of  him  as  governor  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xliii. 
11.  26.)  In  like  manner  thema?i,  who  came  from  the  East 
to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  as  king  ofthe  Jews,  brought  him  pre- 
sents of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  (Matt.  ii.  11.)  Allu- 
sions to  this  practice  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13.  1  Kings  x.  3. 
10.  25.  2  Kings  v.  5. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  and  2  Kings 
viii.  8.  The  prostrations  were  made,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  reverence,  to  the  ground.  Thus  David  stooped  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  Snred  himself  before  Saul.  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  8.)  The  mode  of  doing  reverence  to  the  sovereign, 
among  the  ancient  Persians,  was  little  short  of  absolute  idol- 
atry;' and  similar  prostrations  are  made  by  their  descendants 
in  the  present  day.^  On  these  occasions,  it  was  usual  toad- 
dress  tnem  with  some  compliment,  or  witii  wishes  for  their 


and  the  Chaldean  magi  accosted  Nebuchadnezzar  with— O 
king,  live  for  ever  t  (Dan.  ii.  4.)"  The  all  but  idolatrous  ho- 
mage thus  rendered  to  their  monarchs,  was  exacted  by  their 
chief  courtiers  and  favourites  of  all  who  approached  them ; 
and  such  was  their  pride,  that  the  refusal  of  this  homage 
never  failed  to  involve  the  refractory  individual  in  rum. 
Thus  Orsinus,  a  descendant  of  Cyrus,  who  had  refosed  to 
worship  the  eunuch  Bagoas  (who  nad  enslaved  Alexander  by 
his  abominable  obsequiousness),  fell  a  victim  to  the  reven^ 
ful  minion's  wounded  pride."  In  like  manner,  Mordecai*t 
refusal  to  prostrate  himself  before  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  2.) 
would  have  proved  fiaital  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  had  not  the  malignant  design  of  the  crafty 
but  mortified  Agadte  (Esth.  iii.  3—6.  v.  13.)  been  provi- 
dentially frustraSr  ^ 

Those  who  rendered  personal  services  to  the  sovereign  had 
their  names  inscribed  in  the  public  regi^ers  (Esth.  vi.  1.)  ;is 
and  were  rewarded  by  distinguish^  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  Thus  Mordecai  was  arrayed  with  the  royal  vest- 
ments, and  led  in  state  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of 
the  ci^,  with  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head.  (Esth.  vi.  8-— 
11.)  On  such  occasions  the  person  raised  to  dignity  was 
invested  with  a  new  name  or  title  expressive  of  his  deserts. 
This  was  the  case  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45.),  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25.),  Daniel  and  his  companions  (Dan.  i.  7.) ; 
and  to  this  there  is  an  evident  allusion  in  Rev.  ii.  17. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  very 
fond  of  displaying  their  gorgeous  splendour.  The  present 
sovereign  of  Persia,  and  (after  his  example)  his  sons,  gene- 
rally appoint  for  the  reception  of  ambasoadors  such  an  nour 
as,  according  to  the  season,  or  the  intended  room  of  audience, 
wUl  best  enable  them  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  their  Jewels 
in  full  sunshine.  The  title  of  bright  or  resplendent  was  added 
to  the  name  of  one  sovereign,  who  lived  upwards  of  eight 
centuries  ago ;  because  his  regal  ornaments,  glittering  in  the 
solar  rays  on  a  solemn  festival,  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all' 
beholden  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  effulgence :  and 
some  knew  not  wnich  was  the  monarch,  or  which  the  great 
luminary  of  the  day.  Thus,  Theophylact  Simocatta*^  (a 
Greek  historian  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  »ra)  relates  that  the  Persian  king,  Hormisdaiy 
sitting  on  his  throne,  astonished  all  spectators  by  the  blazing 

length  he  ran  to  the  riTer  Cjrma,  and  talcing  up  some  water  In  both  Ma 
hands,  he  approached  the  monarchi  and  thus  accosted  him  :->"  O  kfog, 
reign  for  ever!  I  now  pay  my  respects  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able,  j 
present  to  thee  some  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Cyms:  should  yotir 
majesty  ever  pass  by,  nr  near,  my  house,  I  hope  to  vie  with  the  beat  of 
these  in  mv  oonatiTes."  The  monarch  was  highlv  pleased  with  tbe  maiv 
commanded  his  present  to  be  received  into  aaoldenyial,  and  aAerwardf 
handsomely  rewarded  him.    £lian,  Var.  Hist  lib.  i.  cc.  31, 32. 

1  Quintua  Curtlas,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  tom.  ii.  p.  23.  (edit.  Bipont) :  lib.  vUl.  c  S. 
p.lia 

•  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  172. ;  where  an  engraving  is  given,  Uhia* 
trative  of  the  oriental  inostrations. 

•  Thia  is  very  similar  to  the  hyperbolical  lamfuage,  which  is  addressed 
by  the  Hindoos  to  an  European,  when  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining  soum- 
thing  from  him.  "  Sahebt  say  they,  can  do  every  thing.  No  one  can  pf» 
vent  the  execution  of  Saheb'eeomfnande.  Saht^  to  God.**  (Ward's  View 
ofthe  History,  See.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  3230 

<e  A  similar  aslutatlon  is  to  this  day  given  in  Uidla.    When  a  poor  man 

Sea  into  the  presence  of  a  king,  to  solicit  a  ftvour,  he  says,  "O  Father  I 
on  art  the  support  of  the  destitute— Jlfaye«<  thou  Uve  to  old  agef^ 
Ibid.  p.  833. 
It  Cinintus  Cnrtius,  lib.  z.  c.  1.  vol.  ii.  pp.  199—901.  (edit  Bipont) 
t*  Herodotus,  lib.  viii.  c.  8&.  Thucydidea,  lib.  I.  c.  129.  Josephns,  Ant. 
Jod.  lib.  zi.  c.  o.  The  same  practice  continues  to  obtain  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte  (Baron  de  Tott's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  15.),  and  also  in  Abyssinia,  end  other 
pans  of  the  East.   Burder*s  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  I.  p.  31 1. 6th  edit. 

n  TheoDhylact,  Ub.  Iv.  c  3.  cited  by  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley,  to  whom  we  ara 
indebted  for  the  above  remark,  in  his  Travels  In  various  CountTiea  of  tht 
Bail,  more ptfttciitarfy  Ferns,  vol  U.  OwSS.  (Londoo.  IdU.  4io. 
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glories  of  his  Jewels.    Thus  also  king  Agrippa  was  almost 

Xded  as  a  god,  so  powerfully  did  his  ornamented  dress 
t  tiie  morniog  sunbeams  ;i  and  it  was  probably  the 
Silendom*  of  Solomon  **  in  aU  his  ghry^^^  when  seated  on 
e  throne,  in  addition  to  the  magnificence  of  his  establish- 
ment, which  so  struck  the  queen  of  Sheba  on  beholding 
th^ra,  Aat  *'  there  was  no  mart  spirit  in  htr?^  (1  Kings 
X.  4,  5.) 

Further,  whenever  the  oriental  sovereigns  ^Q  abroad,  they 
ate  untformly  attended  by  a  numerous  ai^  splendid  retinue : 
<ne  Hebrew  kings  and  their  sons  either  rode  on  asses  or 
mules  (2  Sam.  xiii.  39.  1  Kings  i.  33.  38.),  or  in  chariots 
(1  Kings  i.  5.  2  Kings  ix.  21.  x.  15.^,  nreoeded  or  accom- 
panied by  their  royal  guards  (who,  m  2  Sam.  viiL  18.  and 
XV.  18.,  are  termed  Cherethites  and  Pelethites);  as  the 
oriental  sovereigns  do  to  this  day.  For  greater  state  they 
had  footmen  to  run  before  them.  Thus,  me  rebel  Absalom 
had  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  (2  Sam.  xv.  1.)  And  in 
this  manner,  the  prophet  Elijah,  though  he  detested  the 
mmes  of  Ahab,  was' desirous  of  paying  nim  all  that  respect 
which  was  doe  to  his  exalted  station ;  girded  up  his  loms, 
and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezrttl,  (1  Kings  xviii. 
46.)  In  India,  when  a  person  wishes  to  do  honour  to  an 
European,  he  will  run  betore  his  palanquin  for  miles.'  Fur^ 
ther,  the  approach  of  a  king  was  often  announced  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  (I  Kings  i.  34.  39.)  Hence  the  presence 
of  God  is  described  in  the  same  manner  (Heb.  xii.  19.  com- 

Sared  with  Exod.  xix.  13.),  and  also  the  final  advent  of  the 
lessiah.  (Matt.  xxiv.  31.  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  1  Thess.  iv.  15.V 
Whenever  the  Asiatic  monarchs  entered  upon  an  expedi- 
tion, or  took  a  journey  through  desert  and  untravelled  coun- 
tries, they  sent  harbingers  before  them  to  prepare  all  things 
for  their  passage,  and  pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  the 
ways,  and  remove  all  impediments.  The  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Hindoostan  used  to  send  persons  to  precede  them  in  their 
journeys,  and  command  the  inhabitants  to  clear  the  roads ;  a 
very  necessary  step  in  a  country,  where  tiiere  are  scarcely 
any  public  roads.^  To  this  practice  the  prophet  Isaiah  mani- 
festly alludos  (Isa.  xl.  3.  compared  with  Mai.  iii.  1.  and 
Matt.  iii.  3.) ;  and  we  shall  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the 
preparation  of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition,  and  the  force 
and  beauty  of  ^e  prophetic  declaration  vrill  fully  appear,  if 
we  attend  to  the  following  narrative  of  the  marches  of  Semi- 
lamis  in  Media,  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus.^  **  In  her 
march  to  Ecbatane,  she  came  to  the  Zaroean  mountain, 
which,  extending  many  furlongs,  and  being  (nil  of  crafty 
prteijfnees  and  deep  hoUowa,  could  not  be  passed  without 
makmg  a  long  circuit.  Being  desirous,  therefore,  of  leaving 
an  everlastin?  memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
shorter  way,  S\ie  ordered  the  preeipieee  to  be  digged  dourn^  and 
the  h(dIow  places  to  be  filUd  up ;  and  at  a  great  expense  she 
made  a  shorter  and  more  expeiditious  road,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  the  road  of  Semiramis.  Afterwards  she  made  a 
progress  through  Persia,  and  all  her  other  dominions  in 
Asia ;  and  wherever  she  came,  she  commanded  the  nixnxn- 
tains  and  craggv  precipices  to  be  cut  daivn,  and,  at  a  vast 
expense,  made  the  ways  level  and  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  low  places  she  raised  mounds,  on  which  she  erected  monu- 
ments in  honour  of  her  deceased  generals,  and  sometimes 
whole  cities."  The  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch 
(y.  7.)  expresses  the  same  subject  oy  &e  same  images, 
either  taking  them  from  Isa.  xl.  3.  (or  perhaps  from  Ixii.  10 
<— 12.),  or  from  the  common  notions  of  his  countrymen : 
**  For  God,*'  says  he,  *J  hath  appointed  that  every  high  Ai7/, 
and  banks  of  long  continuance,  should  be  cast  down  and  voA 
leys  filled  up,  to  make  even  the  ground,  that  Israel  may  go 
safely  in  the  glory  of  God."  The  "  Jewish  church  was  that 
desert  country  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  sent  (Matt. 
iii'  1^-4.),  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  was 
at  that  time  destitute  of  all  religious  cultivation,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  piety ;  and  John  was  sent  to  prepare 
ike  way  of  the  lard  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance. 
The  desert  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  emblem 
of  the  rude  state  of  the  Jewish  church,  widen  was  the  true 
wilderness  meant  by  the  prophet,  and  in  which  John  was  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  promised  Messiah."^ 

1  Acta  xii.  21,  22.    See  p.  79.  •upra,  vrhere  Josephiu'a  aeeount  of  Agrip- 
pa'i  fforgeoas  array  is  given  in  illaatration  of  the  sacred  historian. 

•  Siatbam's  Indian  Recollections,  pp.  116, 117. 

>  Robinson's  Lexitutn  to  the  Greek  Testament,  p.  674. 

«  Ward's  View  of  ihe  History,  dec.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 

»  Bibliolheca  Hiatcrica,  lib.  ti.  ec.  13, 14.  (vol.  li.  pp.  44—46.  edit.  Bipont.) 

*  Bishop  Lovnb  on  Isaiah  xl.  vol.  ii.  pp.  253~-!^.    Dr.  Clarice's  Com- 
vmoimxj  on  Matt  iii.  9.    A  practice,  similar  to  that  above  deacribed,  U 


V.  With  regard  to  the  Rsmnrcs  or  the  Kniet  or  Ukakl, 

as  none  were  appointed  by  Moses,  so  he  left  no  ordinances 
concerning  them :  we  may,  however,  collect  from  the  Sacred 
WritinffS,  that  they  were  derived  from  the  following  sonrces : 

1.  Voluntary  onerings,  or  presents,  which  were  made  to 
them  conformably  to  the  oriental  custom.  (1  Sam.  x.  27. 
xvi.  20.)  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  confined 
to  Saul  only,  as  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  after  his 
time. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7.  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28, 29.) ;  and  as  both  king  and  sub- 
jects had  a  common  of  pasture  in  the  Arabian  deserts, 
Michaelis  thinks  that  David  kept  numerous  herds  there 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  29— ^1.),  which  were  partly  under  the  care 
of  Arabian  herdsmen. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  consisting  of  arable 
lands,  vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore  grounds,  &c.  which 
had  originally  been  unenclosed  and  uncultivated,  or  were 
the  property  of  state  criminals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign  * 
these  demesnes  were  cultivated  by  bondsmen,  and,  perhaps, 
also  by  the  people  of  conquered  countries  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
26 — 31,  2Cnron.  xxvi.  10.);  and  it  appears  from  1  Sam. 
viii.  14.  xxli.  7.  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  17.  that  the  kings  assigned 
part  of  their  domains  to  their  servants  in  lieu  of  salary. 

4.  Another  source  of  the  royal  revenue  was  the  tenth  part 
of  all  the  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  the  collection 
and  management  of  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to 
the  officers  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25.  It  is  also  probable  from  1  Kmgs  x.  14.  that  the  Israelites 
likewise  paid  a  tax  in  money.  These  imposts  Solomon  appears 
to  have  increased ;  and  Rehoboam's  refusal  to  lessen  tnem  is 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  H  Kings  xii.  14.  18.)  There 
is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  8.  and  Neh.  v.  18.  to  the  custom  of 
paying  dues  in  kind  to  governors,  which  obtains  to  this  day 
m  Abyssinia.' 

5.  Not  only  did  the  most  precious  part  of  the  plunder  of 
the  conquered  nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  (2  Ssm. 
viii.),  but  the  latter  also  had  tributes  imposed  on  them,  which 
were  termed  Mincha,  or  presents,  ana  were  paid  partly  in 
money,  and  partly  in  agricultural  produce.  (llCings  iv.  21. 
Psal.  Ixxii.  lo.  compared  with  1  Uhron.  xxvii.  25---31.) 

6.  Lastly,  the  customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign 
merchants  who  passed  through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  x. 
15.)  afforded  a  considerable  revenue  to  that  monarch ;  who, 
as  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not  encourage  foreign  commerce, 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  (1  Kings  x. 
22.),  particularly  in  Egyptian  horses  and  the  byssus  or  fine 
linen  of  Egypt.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.)8 

VI.  On  the  introduction  of  the  regal  government  among 
the  Israelites,  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  families, 
scribes  or  genealogists,  and  judges,  retained  the  authority 
which  they  had  previously  exercised,  and  constituted  a 
senate  or  le^slative  assembly  for  the  cities,  in  or  near  which 
they  respectively  resided.  j(l  Kings  xii.  1 — ^24.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29,  30.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  6.)  Tlie  judges 
and  scribes  or  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
together  with  other  <%cers,  of  whom  the  following  were 
the  principal  :— 

1.  The  most  important  o^cer  was  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  Second  to  ihe  King,  as  lie  ni  termed  in  Scripture.  Such 
was  Elkanah,  who  in  our  version  of  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.  is 
said  to  have  been  next  (literally  second^  to  the  king  Ahaz ; 
Joseph  was  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Gen. 
xii.  40—43.);  and  Haman,  to  Ahasuerus.  (Estn.  ill.  1.) 
Jonathan,  speaking  to  David,  says,—- 7%<»4  shaU  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  1  shall  be  next  unto  thee,  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  From 
1  Chron.  xviii.  17.,  it  should  seem  tnat  this  office  was  some- 
times held  by  one  or  more  of  the  king^s  sons. 

2.  Tlie  Rotai^  Counsellors,  or  Privy  Council,  as  we 
periiaps  should  term  them.  (Isa.  iii.  3.  xix.  11, 12.  Jer.  xxvi. 

recorded  by  the  chaplain  to  Sir  Thoroaa  Roe,  ambassador  to  the  Mogul 
court  in  the  reigna  of  James  L  and  Charlea  I. ;  who  aaya  (p.  12B.)  that, 
making  a  progreaa  with  the  ambassador  and  emperor,  they  came  tu  a 
wildemeaa,  "where  (bjfa  very  great  company  tent  b^ore  vm,  to  miUf 
tAo»epa»aage»  and  places  fit  for  ub)  a  way  was  cut  out  and  madb  xvsxi 
broad  enough  for  our  convenient  passage.  And  in  the  place  where  we 
pitched  our  tents,  a  great  compass  of  ground  was  rid  and  made  plain  for 
them  by  grubbing  a  number  of  trees  and  bushes  :  yet  there  we  went  as 
readily  to  our  tents,  as  we  did  when  they  were  set  up  in  the  plains." 
Fragments  supplemental  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  17l.  See  simihur  in- 
stances  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  viii.  p.  277. 8vo.  Mr.  Forbes's  Oriental 
Memoirs,  voL  ii.  p.  4S0,  and  Bfr.  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the 
Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

1  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  363.  8vo. 

•  Jahn.  Archsologia  Biblica,  f  234.  Ackermann,  Archseologlt  BioIle% 
S  228.   Micbaelis's  Coameittaries,  vol  I.  pp.  29&--907. 
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11.)     Such  were  the  old  men  thai  siood  befhre  Sohman  while 
he  livedo  and  whom  the  headstrong  Renoboam  consulted 
'  1  Kings  xii.  6.) ;  and  such  also  was  Jonathan^  Damd*8  unek, 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  32.) 

3.  The  Prophets,  though  holding  a  divine  comimssion  as 
prophets,  may,  nevertheless,  be  noticed  among  the  royal 
officers ;  as  they  were  consulted  by  the  pious  monaichs  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  Thus  Nathan  was  consulted  by  David 
(2  Sam.  vii.  2.) ;  Micaiali,  by  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kinffs  xxii.7, 
8.) ;  Isaiah,  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xix.  8.) ;  and  the  pro- 
phetess Huldan,  by  Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxii.  14 — ^20.)  But  the 
idolatrous  and  profligate  kings  imitated  the  heathen  monarchs, 
and  summonea  to  their  council  soothsayers  and  false  pro- 
phets. Ahab,  for  instance,  consulted  the  pseudo-prophets 
of  Baal  f  1  Kings  xviii.  22.  and  xxii.  6.)  ;  as  Pharaoh  had 
before  called  in  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  or  magicians 
(Exod.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  18.);  ai>d  Nebuchadnezzar  after- 
wards consulted  the  magicians  ana  astrologers  in  his  realm, 
(Dan.  i.  20.) 

4.  The  TSTD  {mozkul)  or  Recorder  r2  Sam*  viii.  16.), 
who  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  English  Bibles  is  termed  a 
remembrancer  or  writer  of  chronicles.  His  oflBce  was  of  no 
mean  estimation  in  the  eastern  world,  where  it  was  customary 
with  kings  to  keep  daily  registers  of  all  the  transactions  of 
their  reigns.  Whoever  discharged  this  trust  with  effect,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  true 
aprinffs  and  secrets  of  actioo,  and  consequentl;^  be  received 
into  me  greatest  confidence.  Abilud  was  David's  recorder 
or  histonographer  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.),  and  appears  to  have 
been  sncceeded  in  this  office  by  his  son  Jehosnaphat  (2  Sam. 
XX.  24.),  who  was  retained  by  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  8.) 
Joah,  the  son  of  Asaph,  was  me  recorder  of  the  pious  king 
Hezekiaii.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.  37.  Isa.xxxvi.  3.)  In  Esther 
vi.  1.  and  x,  2.  mention  is  made  of  the  records  of  the  chronu- 
eles,  written  by  this  officer. 

6.  The  now  (sopwr)  or  Scribe  f Sept.  TfAfutfuutrrJc)  seems 
to  have  been  the  king's  secretaij  or  state,  who  issued  all  the 

also  registered  all  acts  and  decrees. 
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royal  commands:  he 

Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  170  and^Sheva  (2Sam.xx.  25.)  were 
David's  secretaries.  This  officer  is  also  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  IV.  3.  2  Kings  xviii.  16.  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  3. 

6.  The  Hioh-Prie8t,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a 
theocracy,  is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the  royal  coun- 
sellors. Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the  son 
of  Abtathar,  are  particularly  mentioned  among  the  principal 
officers  of  David.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.  1  Chron.  xviii.  16.) 

VII.  Mention  has  already  been  incidentally  made  of  the 
nmnerous  retinue  that  attended  the  oriental  monarchs :  the 
principal  officers,  who  thus  composed  the  domestic  establish- 
ment of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  kings,  were  as  follow  :— 

1.  The  Governor  op  thr  Palace,  who  was  over  the 
household,  seems  to  have  answered,  as  to  his  employment 
and  rank,  to  the  stevvaids  whom  the  rich  men  engaged  to 
superintend  their  affairs.  To  him  was  committed  the  charge 
of  the  servants,  and  indeed  of  every  thing  which  belonged 
to  the  palace.  Ahishar  held  this  office  under  David  ( 1  Kings 
iv.  6.) ;  Obadiah,  under  Ahab  (1  King[8  xviii.  3.) ;  and  Eu- 
akim,  under  Hezekiah.  (%  Kings  xviii.  18.)  From  Isa. 
xxii.  22.  it  appears  that  this  officer  wore,  as  a  mark  of  his 
office,  a  robe  of  a  peculiar  make,  bound  with  a  precious  gir- 
dle, and  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  richly  ornamented  key. 

2.  The  Oj^uxrs^  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  5. 7—19.  and 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 — 31.,  are  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.  called  tiie 
Princes  of  the  Provinces.  They  supplied  the  royal  table, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  collected  the 
tribute.  In  2  Sam.  xx.  24.  and  1  Kings  iv.  6.  Adoram,  who 
is  enumerated  among  David's  and  Solomon's  officers  of  state, 
is  said  to  be  over  the  tribute :  he  was  probably  what  we  call 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  received  and  brou^t  into  the 
royal  treasury  all  the  proceeds  of  taxes  and  tributes. 

3.  The  King's  Friend,  or  Companion,  was  the  person 
with  whom  the  sovereign  conversed  most  familiarly  and  con- 
fidentially. Tlius,  Hushai  was  the  friend  of  David  (2  Sam. 
XV.  37.  xvi.  16.) ;  and  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan,  of  Solo* 
mon.  (1  Kings  iv.  6.)  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  tiiis 
appellation  admitted  of  a  broader  meaning,  and  was  applied 
to  any  one  who  was  employed  to  execute  the  royal  com- 
mands, or  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  government.  See 
1  Mace.  X.  65.  ».  26,  27. 

4.  The  KiMo's  Lipe-Guard,  whose  commander  was  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  This  office  existed  in  the  court 
of  the  Pharaohs  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  xxxix.  1.),  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  monarchs.  The  captain 
of  Uie  guard  appears  to  have  bsen  employed  in  executing 


summary  justice  on  state  criminals.  See  1  Kings  ii.'25. 34. 
In  the  time  of  David  the  royal  life-guards  were  called  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the  origin  of  whose  names 
commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  ajgreed.  The 
Ohaldee  Targum,  on  the  second  book  of  SamueC  terms  them 
the  archers  and  slingers :  and  as  the  Hebrews  were  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  royal  guards  were  armed  with  them.> 

The  life^ards  of  the  Maccaboean  sovereigns,  and  subse- 
quently of  Herod  and  his  sons,  were  foreigners :  they  bore 
a  lance  or  long  spear,  whence  they  were  denominated  in 
Greek  2*«<«xetT«jwc.  Among  the  other  duties  of  these  guards 
was  that  of  putting  to  death  condemned  persons  (Mark  vi. 
27^9  in  the  same  manner  as  the  capidgis  among  the  IHirks 
and  other  Orientals  are  the  bearers  of  the  sovereign's  com- 
mands for  punishing  an^  one,  whether  by  decapitation  or 
otherwise ;  an  office  which  is  very  honourable  in  Uie  East, 
though  considered  degrading  among  us. 

Vfil,  The  women  of  the  king's  Harem  are  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  fonning  part  of  the  ro^  equipage ;  as,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  principally  destined  to  augment  the 
pomn,  which  was  usually  attached  to  his  office.  Notwith- 
stanaing  Moses  had  prohibited  the  multiplication  of  w^omen 
in  the  character  of  wives'and  concubines  (Deut.  xvii.  17.) ; 
yet  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  especially  Solomon,  and  his  son 
Kehoboam,  paid  but  little  regard  to  his  admonitions,  and  toe 
readily  as  well  as  wickedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  perils 
which  Moses  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  forming  such 
improper  connections.  (1  Kings  xi.  1—3.  2  Chron.  xi.  21. 
xiii.  21.)  The  Israelitish  ana  Jewish  monarchs  spared  no 
expense  in  decorating  the  persons  of  their  women,  and  of 
the  eunuchs  who  guarded  them :  and  who,  as  the  Mosaic  law 
prohibited  castration  (Lev.  xxii.  24.  Deut.  xxii.  1.),  were 
procured  from  foreign  countries  at  a  great  expense.  In  proof 
of  the  employment  of  eunuchs  in  the  Heorew  court  see 
1  KinjTO  zui.  9.  (Heb.)   2  Kings  viii.  6.  (Heb.)  ix.  32,  33. 

XX.  18.  xxiii.  U.  (Heb.)  xxxix.  16.  and  xli.  16.  Black 
eunuchs  anpear  to  have  been  preferred,  as  they  still  are  in  the 
East ;  at  least,  we  find  one  m  the  court  of  Zedekiah.  (Jer. 
xxxviii*  7.)'  The  maids  of  the  harem,  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
became  his  concubines;  but  the  suecessor  to  the  throne, 
though  he  came  into  possession  of  the  harem,  was  not  at 
libei^  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  it.  Hence 
Adoniiah,  who  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  Abishag,  a  concubine  of 
David\  for  his  wife,  had  dropt  some  intimations  of  his  right 
to  the  kingdom,  was  punishea  with  death,  as  a  seditious  per^ 
son.  (1  Kings  ii.  13—25.)  But  though  the  king  had  on- 
limited  power  over  the  harem,  jet  the  queen,  or  wife  who 
was  chiefly  in  favour,  and  especially  the  mother  of  the  king, 
enjoyed  great  political  influence.   (1  Kings  xi.  3.  2  Chron. 

XXI.  6.  and  xxii.  3.)  Hence  it  is  that  we  nnd  the  mother  of 
the  king  so  frequently  and  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Cluronicles.  The  similar  influence  of  the 
reigning  sultana,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  of  the  sovereign, 
in  modem  oriental  courts,  is  attested  by  almost  every  travel- 
ler in  the  East.' 

IX.  The  Promuloation  of  the  Laws  was  variously  made 
at  different  times.  Those  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mands or  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua,  were  announced  toti^e 
people  bjthe  anew  (sHoreRiM),  who  incur  authorized  Eng- 
lish version  are  termed  oMeers,  Afterwards,  when  the  regal 
government  was  established,  the  edicts  and  laws  of  the  kings 
were  publicly  proclaimed  by  criers.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9.  Jo- 
nah iii.  6—7.)  But  in  the  distant  provinces,  towns,  and 
cities,  they  were  'made  known  by  messengers  or  couriers, 
specially  sent  for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xl  7.),  who  were 
afterwards  termed  posts,  ^sth.  viii.  10.  14.  Jer.  li.  31.) 
Cyrus,  or,  according  to  Herodotus,  Xerxes,  was  the  first 
who  established  relays  of  horses  and  couriers  at  certain  dis- 
tances on  all  the  great  roads,  in  order  that  the  royal  messages 
and  letters  might  be  transmitted  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed.  These  JSngari^  or  couriers,  had  authority  to  impress 
into  their  service  men,  horses,  and  ships,  or  any  thing  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  which  mig^t  serve  to  accelerate  their 
journey.  From  the  Persians  thi»custom  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans (who,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  v.  41.,  commonly 

i  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  H.  im.G0&-612. :  Jahn,  Areheologia  Biblica, 
f f  236, 296.    Ackermann,  Ardinoloiia  Biblica,  f§  229,  230. 

•  As,  however,  in  the  Eaa^  eturachs  often  rose  to  stations  orxrest  power 
and  trust,  and  were  even  privj  counsellors  to  kings,  the  term  ultliiiatelf 
came  to  signify  a  coort-officer  generaUy.    The  eunuch  mentioned  in  Acta 


Tiii.  27.  was  an  ofBcerofgreat  power  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Caadace, 
queen  of  Ethiopia.    Bk>omfleki'8 
!▼.  p.  294. 


queen  of  Ethiopia.    Bloomfleld's  Annotatioiis  on  the  New  Testament,  vol. 


•  Parean,  Anliquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  279, 9aa    Jahn,  Archsologia  BibBe* 
1937.   AekermuiiHAKluMlogteBlbUeailSL 
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fiessied  men  Into 'their  mrrice),  nnd  it  is  still  retained  in  the 
Sftst.!  These  proclamations  were  made  at  the  p^tes  of  the 
cities,  and  in  Jerusalem  at  the  gale  of  the  teinple,  where 
there  was  always  a  great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  so- 
evrant  it  was  that  the  prophets  iireauently  delivered  their  pre- 
dietions  in  the  temple  (and  also  in  the  streets  and  at  the  gates) 
of  Jerusalemt  as  oelng  the  edicts  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme 
King  of  Israel.  (Jer.Tii.2,  3.  xi.  6.  xvii.  19, 20.  xzxyi.  10.) 
In  later  times,  hoth  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  in 
and  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (Luke  ii.  46.  Matt,  xxvi,  66. 
Mark  xii.  36.  Actsui.  11.  v.  13.}> 

X.  The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  hy  Saul,  and 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power  br  David 
and  Solomon,  subsisted  entire  for  the  space  of  120  years; 
until  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomojn,  refused 
to  mitigate  the  bturthens  of  his  subjects,  when  a  division  of 
&e  twelve  tribes  took  place :  ten  of  these  (of  which  Ephraim 
was  the  principal)  adhered  to  Jeroboam,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
continuing  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  consti- 
tuted the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  llie  causes  of  this  revolution 
in  the  commencement  of  Rehoboam's  reign,  may,  as  in  all 
similar  commotions,  be  traced  to  anterior  events :  the  impo- 
licy of  that  monarch  was  only  the  immediate  occasion  of  it; 
ana  in  the  successive  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  discern  vestiges  of  hereditary  jealousy,  which  ter* 
minated  only  in  the  division  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  into 
two  distinct  nations,  one  of  whom  has  since  disappeared. 
The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  portion  df  our  work 
will  only  allow  us  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  this  long 
series  ofdiscord  and  hatred. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephnum  had  disputed  for  the  pre-eminen- 
cy.  The  former,  whose  glory  had  been  predicted  by  the  dying 
patriarch  Jacob  (Gen.  xiix.  10.),  flourished  in  the  number  of 
Its  families,  as  well  as  by  its  power  and  wealth;  being  allied 
to  the  blood  of  the  Pharaohs  during  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites  in  Effypt,  where  the  two  remarkable  establishments 
of  Er  and  of  Jokim  had  been  formed,  which  this  tribe  car- 
ried into  Palestine.  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  iv.  18.)  Judah  also 
marched  first  during  the  so|ouming  in  the  desert  (  Num.  z.  14.), 
and  reckoned  upon  a  dommion  which  had  been  promised  by 
so  many  oracles.  The  latter,  or  tribe  of  Ephraim,  depending 
on  the  great  name  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  nght  of  primogeni- 
ture which  it  had  acquired  in  con8e<)uence  of  being  adopted 
by  Jacob  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  Gen.  xlviii.  6. 19.),  conficted  in  that 
numerous  posterity  which  had  been  predicted  to  it;  became 
powerful  auring  the  residence  in  Egypt,  as  is  evident  from 
the  buildings  erected  by  Sherah  (f  Chron.  vii.  24.);  and 
afterwards  rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  prosperity. 
(Josh.  xvii.  14.  Judg.  i.  35.)  One  very  remarkable  proof, 
that  Ephraim  and  Judah  were  the  two  preponderating  tribes, 
is,  that  when  the  land  of  Canaan  viras  divided  (Josh,  xviii.  2.), 
they  each  received  their  allotments  before  the  western  tribes. 
As  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  appor- 
tioned to  Judah,  proved  too  large  for  that  tribe,  the  Simeon- 
ites  were  added  to  them.  (Josh.  xix.  1. 9.)  The  Ephraimites, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  were 
sister  and  neighbouring  tribes,  pleaded  that  their  allotment 
was  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  them ;  and  enlarged  it  by 
force  of  arms,  and  by  cutting  down  the  forests  whicn 
abounded  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(Josh.  xvii.  14-*18.) 

In  it^B  state  of  things,  with  such  recollections  and  mutual 
pretensions,  it  was  impossible  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
lealousy  should  not  break  forth.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was 
distinflruished  for  its  proud,  turbulent,  and  warlike  spirit,  as 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  remonstrances  addressed  by  them 
to  Joshua,  but  also  by  their  discontented  murmuring  against 
Gideon,  notwithstandfing  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Judg.  viii.  10,  and  in  the  civil  war  vnth  Jephthah,  in  which 
their  envy  and  hatred  were  so  severely  punisned.  (xii.  1—4.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  contrary,  more  pacific  in  its  tem- 

Eer  and  more  sedentary  in  its  pursuits,  appears  always  to 
ave  cherished  a  coolness  towsuds  the  northern  tribes.    It 
never  assisted  them  in  their  wars;  its  name  does  not  occur 

t  Xenopb.  Cjt.  lib.  TiiL6. 17.  Herod,  viii.  98.  Bloomfield*!  Annotations 
on  the  New  Testameot,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  Robinson's  Lexicon,  voce  Ayymftvm. 
Among  t*ie  Tiirks,  thene  Angsri  or  coariers  are  called  TtUars ;  and  in 
Persia,  CSiappara.  "  Yfhen  a  chappar  sets  out,  the  master  of  the  horse 
fumisbefl  him  with  a  single  horse:  and  when  that  is  wearj,  he  dismounts 
the  first  man  he  meeta,  and  takes  his  horse.  There  is  no  pardon  for  atra* 
veller  that  should  refuse  to  let  a  chappar  have  his  horse,  nor  for  any  other 
who  should  deny  him  the  best  horse  in  bis  stable."  Chardin's  Travels, 
vol  Lp.  257. 

•  Jaha,  Archcologia  BibUea,  f  833.  AckMrioaiui,  Arohmlo-ii  Bibttca,  1 827. 


in  the  triumphal  h3rnm  of  Deboiahf  in  which  so  many  others 
are  mentioned;  and  (what  is  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion) it  took  no  part  in  the  exploits  of  uideon,  altnou^h  the 
enemies  whom  he  was  going  to  fight  had  made  incursions  as 
far  as  Gaza  (Judg.  vi.  4.),  whither  they  could  not  have  pene- 
trated without  entering  on  its  territory.  It  was  the  men  of 
Judah,  also,  who  were  desirous  of  delivering  up  Samson,  a 
Danite,  to  the  Philistines,  (xv.  11.)  This  old  grudge  sub- 
sisted in  all  its  force,  when  the  elevation  of  Saul,  a  Benjam- 
ite,  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  still  further  chagrined  the  proud 
tribe  of  Ephraim :  it  is  not  ioiprobable  that  the  di&content 
manifested  in  the  assembly  ot  the  Israelites  at  Mizpetb, 
which  induced  Samuel  to  renew  the  kingdom  at  Gilgal 
(1  Sam.  X.  27.  xi.  12 — 14.),  was  excited  by  Uie  Ephraimites ; 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  SauPs  reign  we  observe  a 
census,  in  which  the  troops  of  Judah  are  reckoned  separatelv 
from  those  of  Israel.  (18.)  At  length,  the  elevation  oT  Davi'd 
completed  the  mortification  of  the  iealous  and  envious  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  of  the  northern  trioes  which  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour;  w'hile  Simeon 
and  Benjamin,  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice,  were  mors 
disposed  in  favour  of  Judah.  Hence  David,  during  the  whole 
of  his  long-continued  flight  from  Saul,  never  quitted  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  when  he  took  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country;  and  he  sent  presents  only  to  the  cities  of 
his  own  tribe.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26.)  On  the  death  of  Saul,  two 
thrones  arose  in  Israel;  which  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  that 
lasted  seven  years;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of 
Abner,  and  the  timidity  of  Ishbosheth,  the  tribes  might  never 
have  been  united  under  one  sceptre.  (2  Sam.  ii.  10.  iii.  1. 
9 — 12.  V.  50  David  himself  felt  the  weakness  of  his  power, 
(iii.  39.)  Tne  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  his  capital  and  for  the 
centre  of  worship,  to  the  exclusion  of  Shiioh,  a  town  of 
Ephraim,  where  the  tabernacle  and  ark  had  formerly  been 
kept  (Josh,  xviii.  1.),  could  not  but  displease  the  malecon* 
tents,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  hearing  that  advantage 
celebrated  in  one  of  the  sacred  hymns.  (PsaJ.  Ixxviii.  67, 68.) 
During  David^s  reign,  the  dispute  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Jordan  showed  how  a  small  spark  kindled  a  name  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41.),  which  Sheba,  retiring  towards  the  norUi,  was  at 
hand  to  excite,  (xx.  1.) 

Finallv,  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  immoveable  sane- 
tuary,  which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  taxes  levied  and  personal  services  required  by  Solomsn, 
who  employed  them  for  the  most  part  in  the  embellishment 
of  Jerusalem, — ^the  little  commercial  advantage  which 
Ephraun  could  derive  during  his  reign,  in  comparison  of  Ju- 
dan,  which  tribe  was  more  commodiously  situated  for  profit- 
ing by  the  transit  of  commodities  between  Egypt,  Idumaea, 
and  Arabia,^ — ^the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  who  nad  been  im- 
prudently nominated  to  the  command  of  the  koun  of  Joseph 
(2  Kings  xi.  26.  28.^ ;— -all  these  circumstances  contributed 
secretly  to  mature  tnat  revolution,  which  only  awaited  his 
death  to  break  forth,  and  which  the  folly  of  Kehoboam  ren- 
dered inevitable. 

The  Kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  under  various  sow- 
reigns  during  a  period  of  254  years,  according  to  some 
chronologers ;  its  metropolis  Samaria  being  captured  by 
Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  b.  c.  721,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.  Of  the  Israelites,  whose  numbers  bad  been  reduced 
by  immense  and  repeated  slaughters,  some  of  the  lower  sort 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native  coimtry;  but  the 
nobles  and  all  the  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into 
captivitv  beyond  the  Euphrates.* 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  continued  388  years  ;  Jerusalem 
its  capital  being  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  its  sovereign 
Zedekiah  being  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar;  the  rest  of  his  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  were  left  in  Judiea)  were  likewise  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  they  and  their  pos- 

•  It  was  the  beliefof  someof  (he  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  chnreb, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  did  afterwards  return  mto  their  own 
coantxy :  and  the  same  notion  has  obtained  among  some  modem  Jews,  bnt 
neither  of  these  opinions  is  supported  bj  bistorr.  In  the  New  Testament, 
indeed,  we  find  mention  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Matt  xix  28.  Luke  xjqL  30 
Acts  zzvi.  7.) ;  and  St.  James  (i.  1.)  directs  his  epistle  to  them ;  but  it  cannot 
be  concluded  from  these  passaires,  thst  they  were  at  that  time  gathered 
together ;  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  them  is^  thst  ther  were  still  in 
being.  Perhaps  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  retained  the  name 
of  the  twelve  tribe*  according  to  the  ancient  division :  as  we  find  the  dis- 
ciples called  the  twelve  after  the  death  of  Judas,  and  before  the  election 
or  Matthias.  This  conjecture  becomes  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  certain 
from  the  testlmonv  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  Josephus,  ttMt  there  were 
considersble  numbers  of  Israelites  mingled  with  the  Jews,  sufficient  indeed 
to  authorize  the  former  to  speak  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  constituting  bnl 
one  bodywith  the  Jewish  nation.  Beausobre'i  latrod.  to  the  N«fr  TmL 
CBithop  Wataon'i  TnctSi  vol  Ui.  pp^  U4*il6.) 
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Cerity  remained  seventy  yean,  ag;reeably  to  the  dmne  pre- 
dictions. 

XI.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  after  the  subTersion  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy ;  and  for  this  longer  duration  various  reasons  may 
be  adduced. 

1.  The  geograiphico^poUiieal  siiwUion  of  Judah  torn  more 
favourable  than  that  of  Israel, 

In  point  of  extent,  indeed,  Israel  far  sunmssed  Judah,  the 
latter  Icingdom  being  scarcely  equal  to  the  third  part  of  Israel, 
which  also  exceeded  Judah  both  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  amount  of  its  population.  But  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  more  adviintaseousiy  situated  for  commerce,  and  further 
possessed  greater  facilities  of  defence  from  hostile  attacks, 
than  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Syrians,  being  separated 
from  the  Jews  by  the  interrening  kingdom  of  Hrael,  once 
only  laid  waste  the  lower  regions  of  Judah ;  while,  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  they  made  incursions  into  and  devas- 
tated the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Assyrians,  also,  being  more 
Temote  from  the  Jews,  could  not  observe  ^em  so  narrowly 
as  they  watched  the  Israelites,  whom  they  in  a  manner  con- 
tinually threatened.  Further,  the  naturally  strong  situation 
of  Jerusalem  (which  citv  the  Assyrians  vainly  attempted  to 
reduce  by  famme)  contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of 
the  kingdom,  as  it  enabled  Hezekiah  to  hold  out  successfully 
against  the  forces  of  Sennacherib,  who  besieged  it  in  the 
eighth  year  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

2.  tne  people  were  more  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
than  in  that  of  Jsrael, 

The  religious  worship,  which  was  solemnized  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  metropolis  of  Judah,  not  only  united  the  Jews  and 
Benjaminites  more  closely  together,  but  also  offered  a  very 
powerful  attraction  to  every  pious  person  of  the  other  tribes 
to  emigrate  into  Judah.  Hence  the  priests  and  Levites,  as 
well  as  many  other  devout  Israelites,  enriched  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  with  piety,  learning,  and  wealth.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  by  whom  its  civil  affairs  had  for 
the  most  part  been  administered,  tumults  and  internal  dis- 
cord necessarily  arose,  from  its  very  commencement  under 
Jeroboam  I.;  and,  wiik  regard  to  uie  other  Israelites,  the 
history  of  later  ages  abundantly  attests  the  very  great  loss 
sustained  in  states  and  kingdoms  by  the  compulsory  emigra^ 
tion  of  virtuous  and  industrious  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
changes  made  in  religion.  Thus,  Spain  has  never  recovered 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  unprincipled  repeal  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  against  the  faith  of  the 
roost  solemn  treaties,  inflicted  a  loss  upon  France,  from  tiie 
effects  of  which  that  country  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  In 
like  manner,  in  ancient  times,  the  kinjgdom  of  Israel  fell  into 
decay,  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  faithful  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  calves.  But  this  new  idolatrous  religion  was  of^no 
advantage  to  the  apostates :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  detri- 
mental to  them,  for  the  worship  of  the  calves  had  tibe  effect  of 
disuniting  more  and  more  the  provinces  of  Galilee  and  Sama- 
ria, which  naturally  were  too  much  separated;  and  the  idol- 
atrous worship  of  Baal,  established  at  Samaria,  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  the 
chief  cause-->not  of  concord,  but  of  civil  wars. 

To  this  union  among  the  Jews  is  principally  to  be  ascribed 
the  brilliant  victory  which  in  the  reign  or  Abijah  gave  them 
a  decided  superionty  over  the  Israelites ;  and  the  same  una- 
nimity and  affection  for  true  religion,  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah, disposed  them  aU  promptly  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  rendered  them  sufficiently  strong  to  ac* 
complisn  their  deliverance  without  any  foreign  aid.  The 
Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  being  for  the  most  part  torn  by 
factions,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  recover  their  affiurs, 
were  irresolute  under  almost  every  circumstance. 

3.  T%e  weeeanon  to  the  throne  of  Judah  was  more  regular  f 
and  the  eharaeter  of  its  sovereigns  was  more  exemplary  than  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Although  tne  authority  of  the  kinjgs  of  Judah  was  unques- 
tionably much  lessened  in  point  ofextent  by  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes,  yet,  if  we  consider  its  internal  power  and  sta-> 
bility,  we  shaH  find  that  it  was  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished by  that  defection.  From  the  very  commencement  of 
the  separation,  it  is  evident  that  the  prophets,  in  obedience 
to  former  oracles  (_see  2  Kings  viii.  19.),  were  so  attached  to 
thfi  family  of  David,  that  no  wickedness  or  contempt  of  the 
laws  on  the  nart  of  individual  kings  could  lessen  their  fidelity 
to  the  royal  linea^.  Hence  no  Jew  ever  tiiought  of  seizing 
the  throne  of  David,  no  prophet  ever  foretold  the  min  of  the 
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royal  family*  For,  thonrii  some  of  the  Jewish  monareha 
more  than  once  followed  strange  gods;  though  Asa,  disre- 
garding the  counsels  of  Hanani,  called  the  Syriai>«  to  his 
aid ;  though  Jehoshaphat,  by  forming  an  dliance  with  tho 
wicked  Ahab,  king  ot  Israel,  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
calamities  both  to  his  kingdom  and  to  his  family ;  though 
Athaliah  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judan, 
Joash  alone  excited,  who  afterwards  put  to  death  the  inno 
cent  high-priest  Zechariah,  the  son  of  tne  very  man  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  kingdom , 
though,  finally,  Ahaz,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  voluntarily  called  to  his  aid  the  Assyrians,  and  shut 
up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  circumstances,  the  Jews  never  thought  of  expelling 
the  royal  family  from  the  throne.  Some  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchs,  indeed,  came  to  violent  deaths  in  various  ways;i  but 
no  civil  wars  ensued,  no  ambitious  princes  ever  disturbed  the 
state;  on  the  contrary,  that  kingdom,  being  always  restored 
to  the  lanHul  heir,  derived  advantage,  ramer  than  suffered 
injury,  from  such  changes.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
continued  in  peaceable  subjection  to  its  legitimate  sovereigns : 
and  all  orders  in  the  state  consulted  its  welfare.  Many  of 
the  kings  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  motives 
of  sincere  piety,  and  others  from  a  conidction  of  the  utility 
of  religion  to  a  state;  while  the  priests  and  prophets,  who 
vigilantly  watched  over  the  religion  of  their  country,  influ- 
enced their  sovereigns  to  the  adoption  of  sage  counsels. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  ascribe  me  fact  that  the 
characters  of  the  kings  of  Judah  were  more  exemplary  than 
those  of  the  kings  of  Israel :  for,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  wicked  and  imprudent  Jewish  sovereigns,  yet  their 
errors  and  misconduct  were  for  the  most  part  corrected  or 
avoided  by  their  successors,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ad- 
vice and  example  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  and  tnus  were 
enabled  to  repair  the  injuries  which  their  kingdom  had  sus- 
tained. The  reverse  or  all  this  was  the  case  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel ;  in  which  the  tojsX  dignity,  polluted  by  contmna] 
murders  and  seditions,  gradually  fell  mto  decay,  and  with 
the  regal  power  declined  all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  tiie 
state.  Distracted  by  civil  wars  and  by  the  contests  of  ambi- 
tious aspirants  to  the  throne,  the  Israelites  became  disunited ; 
the  provinces,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  had  been  tributary  to  it,  revolted ;  and  almost  all 
the  kings,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Israel,  governed  so  ill, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  sovereigns.  While  the 
sacred  historians  repeatedly  record  of  various  kings  of  Judah 
that  they  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  all  that  their  father  David  had  done,  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  the  kings  of  Israel  is  related  with  this 
stigma^ — that  they  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

4.  {iastly.  and  principally,  owe  and  undefiUd  religion  was 
most  earefuuy  preserved  and  euUioated  in  the  kingdom  ofJudah^ 
while  the  vHest  idolatry  was  practised  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 

This  fact  is  so  clearly  narrated  in  the  histones  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  examples.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  true  piety,  the  Jews  fiur  surpassed 
tl^e  Israelites  in  the  purity  of  their  moral  character;  and  in 
the  implicit  confidence  with  which  they  left  all  their  affairs 
to  the  divine  protection ;  for,  at  the  very  time,  when  abomi- 
nations of  every  kind  were  practised  in  Israel,  when  scarcely 
a  crime  was  len  unattempted,  and  when  the  Israelites  sought 
all  their  safety  and  protection  from  foreign  aid,  in  Judah,  tne 
^  Law  of  ^e  Lord"  was  most  diligenSy  studied ;  and  the 
Jews,  strengthened  by  their  unshaken  trust  in  Jehovah,  V4v> 
Inntarily  risked  every  thing  to  promote  the  welliaje  of  their 
country.3  In  short,  the  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  furnish  a  perpetual  illustration  of^the  truth 
of  Solomon's  declaration,  that  righteousness  exaltcth  a  mOUm^ 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,  Prov.  xiv.  34. 

Xn.   StATB  or  THS   HXBRIWS  DURIMO  THS   BaBTLQHUH 

Capfivity. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  (»ptivity,  was 
tax  from  being  one  of  abject  wretehedness.  ^*  Tms  is  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstance,  that  a  pious  Hebrew  prophet 
held  the  first  office  at  the  court  of  Babylon ;  that  three  devout 
friends  of  this  prophet  occupied  important  political  stations; 
and  that  Jehoiachin,  the  former  king  of  Judah,  in  the  forty- 

a  Tha%  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  aiain  by  Jeho,  Ung  of  brael  (2Cbroo. 
zxii.  7—9.) ;  Athaliah,  who  aaceeeded  Abaxiah,  br  the  conunaiidof  Jehol»> 
da  tlie  priest  (2Chn}n.  zjtUL  14—16.) ;  Joash,  by  hb  own  servaou  (SChroo. 
zxiT.  26,  as.) ;  and  Amasiata,  by  soma  of  hia  sabjects  who  consplrad  agaiaii 
him.  (SChroD.  xxf.  27.) 

•  Bernhardi,  Commeotatlo  de  Caossls  quibas  eftctum  sit,  at  Ragnooi 
Jad0  diotlus  pofiisieret  quain  B«gniiin  Un»],  pp.  96—101  laO^lA 
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fourth  ycir  oi  tiie  ca^tiyit)f,  was  released  from  an  imprison- 
ment which  had  tontmuea  for  thirty-six  years,  and  was  pre- 
ferred in  point  of  rank  to  all  the  kinors  who  were  then  at 
Babylon,  either  as  hostages,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
homage  to  the  Chaldsean  monarrh.  He  was  treated  as  tlie 
first  of  the  kings ;  he  ate  at  the  table  of  his  conqueror,  and  re- 
ceived an  annual  allowance,  corresponding  to  his  royal  rank. 
These  circumstances  of  honour  must  have  reflected  a  degree 
of  dignity  on  all  the  exiles,  sofficient  to  prevent  their  being 
ill-treated  or  despised.  They  were  probably  viewed  as 
*espectable  colonists,  enjoying  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  respect  paid  to  Jehoiachin,  his  son  Sheal- 
iel  ana  his  grandson  Zerubbabel  undoubtedly  partook.  If 
tkat  story  1  ot  the  discussion  before  Darius,  in  which  Zerub- 
babel is  said  to  have  won  the  prize,  be  a  mere  fiction,  still  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  the  young  prince,  though  he  held  no 
office,  had  free  access  to  the  court;  a  privilege  which  must 
have  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  alleviating  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  therefore  not 
at  all  surprising,  that,  when  Cyrus  gave  the  Hebrews  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  own  country,  many,  and  perhaps 
even  a  majority  of  the  nation,  chose  to  remain  behmd,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  more  pleasantly  situated  where  they 
were,  than  they  would  be  in  Judnsa.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  exiles  fas  is  implied  in  the  story  of  Susanna,  and  as 
the  tradition  ot  the  Jews  affirms)  had  magistrates  and  a 


prince  from  their  own  number.  Jehoiachin,  and  after  him 
^healtiel  and  Zerubbabel,  might  have  been  regarded  as  ih(::ir 
princes,  in  the  same  manner  as  Josadak  and  Joshua  were  Ttst 
their  high-priests.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denie<i 
that  their  humiliation,  as  a  people  punished  by  their  (*od« 
was  always  extremely  painful,  and  frequently  drew  on  tiiern 
expressions  of  contempt.  The  peculiarities  of  their  religrion 
afforded  many  opportunities  for  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldeans,  a  striking  example  of  which  ut 
given  in  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 
(^Dan.  V.)  By  such  insults  they  were  made  to  feel  so  murH 
the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  their  homes,  their  gardens,  anri 
fruitful  fields ;  the  burning  of  their  capital  and  temple ;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  public  solemnities  of  their  religion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  inspired 
minstrel  breaks  out  into  severe  imprecations  against  the 
scornful  foes  of  his  nation.  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.^ 

**  If  the  Israelites  were  ill-treated  in  Assyria  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  in  Judea,  as  the  book  of  Tobit  inti- 
mates, this  calamity  was  of  short  duration ;  for  Sennacherib 
was  soon  after  assassinated.  The  Israelites  of  Media  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition,  since  Tobit  advised 
his  son  to  remove  thither.  (Tobit  xiv.  4. 1*2, 13.)  This  is 
the  more  probable,  as  the  religion  of  the  Modes  was  not 
grossly  idolatrous,  and  bore  considerable  reeemblance  to  that 
of  the  Jews.'*' 
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SECTION  L 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  UIVDER  THE  MACCABEES,  AND  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OT  THE  HERODIAN  FAMILT* 

f.  Brief  account  of  the  •Macca5eet.-— II.  Sovereignt  of  the  Herodian  family  .—1.  Herod  the  Great j-^St*  Matthew* t  narrathm 
of  the  murder  of  the  infanti  at  Bethlehem  cortfirmed. — ^3.  .^rcAeZatM.— -S.  Herod  ^ntipat^^,  Philip^^-b.  Herod  ^grippa 
^grippa  junior.''— 1,  Bemiee  and  JhrutiUa. 

tained  a  religious  war  for  twenty-six  years  with  five  suocessivs 
kings  of  Syria ;  and  aiYer  destroying  upwards  of  200,000  of 
their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  tneir  own  country  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  family.  This  illustrious  house,  whose  princes  united 
the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  admi* 
nistered  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years ;  until,  disputes  arising  between 
Hyrcanus  II.  and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  the  latter  was  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusa- 
lem, and  reduced  Judea  to  a  tributary  province  of  the  republic. 
(b.  c.  69.) 

II.  Sovereigns  or  the  Herodian  Family.  —  1.  Julius 
Caesar,  having  defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the 
high-priesthood,  but  bestowea  the  government  of  Judaea  upon 
Antipater,  an  Idumsan  by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  pros^ 
lyte,  and  the  father  of  Herod  surnamed  the  Great,  who  was 
subsequently  king  of  the  Jews.  Antipater  divided  Judaea 
between  his  two  sons  Phasael  and  Herod,  giving  to  the  for- 
mer the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
vince of  Galilee ;  which  being  at  that  time  greatly  infested 
with  robbers,  Herod  signalized  his  courage  by  dispersing 
them,  and  shortly  after  attacked  Antigonus  the  competitor  of 
Hyrcanus  in  the  priesthood,  who  was  supported  by  the  Ty- 
rians.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Parthians  navin^  invaded  Ju- 
daea, and  carried  into  captivity  Hyrcanus  the  hi^-priest  and 
Phasael  the  brother  of  Herod ;  the  latter  fled  to  Rome,  where 
Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  king  of  Judaoa.  fiy  the  aid  of  the  Roman 
arms  Herod  kept  possession  of  his  dignity ;  and  after  three 
years  of  sanguinary  and  intestine  war  with  the  partisans  of 
Antigonus,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus.^ 
^  This  prince  is  characterized  by  Joseph  us  as  a  person  of 
singular  courage  and  resolution,  liberal  and  even  extravagant 

■  Jahn'8  History  of  the  Hebrew  Comoionirealth,  ¥01.  i.  pp.  161. 163. 
«  Beautobre,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  <Bp.  Watfon'e  Tractfli  ?ol.  HL  • 
llf.) 


I.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (b.  c.  543),  he  autnor- 
ized  the  Jews  by  an  edict  to  return  into  their  own  country, 
with  full  permission  to  enjoy  their  laws  and  religion,  and 
caused  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  In 
the  following  year,  part  of  the  Jews  returned  under  Zerub- 
babel, and  renewed  their  sacrifices :  the  theocratic  government, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  the  captivity,  was  re- 
sumed ;  but  the  re-erection  of  the  city  and  temple  being  in- 
terrupted for  several  years  by  the  treachery  ana  hostility  of 
the  Samaritans  or  Cutheans,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  temple  did  not  take  olace 
imtil  the  year  511  b.  c,  six  years  after  the  accession  or  Cy- 
rus. The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and 
the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  was  ef- 
fected by  the  two  divinely  inspired  and  pious  governors,  Ezra 
and  Nenemiah.  After  their  death  the  Jews  were  governed 
by  their  high  priests,  in  subjection  however,  to  the  Persian 
kinp,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  (Ezra  iv.  13.  vii.  24.),  but 
with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  other  magistrates,  as  well 
as  their  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  Nearly  three  centuries 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity  ensued,  until  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria,  when  they  were  most  cruelly 
oppressed,  and  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  de- 
mce. 

Under  the  able  conduct  of  Judas,  on  account  of  his  heroic 
exploits  surnamed  Maccabaeus,  (^apc  MflXflBi  the  Hammerer)" 
the  son  of  Mattathias,  surnamed  Asmon  (from  whom  is  de- 
rived the  appellation  Asmonaeans,  borne  by  the  princes  de- 
scended from  him),  and  his  valiant  brothers,  the  Jews  main- 

«  1  Eadru  til.  Vr.    Josephui,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  3. 

•  He  la,  however,  most  aeneraUy  aoppoaed  to  have  derived  this  name 
from  a  caballstical  word,  formed  of  M.  C.  B.  I.  the  initial  letters  of  the  He- 
brew  Text,  Ml  CAamoto  BoebVn  JeAovoA,  i.  e.  who  among  the  godt  is  like 
unto  thee,  O  Jehovah?  (Bxod.  xv.  11.)  which  letters  mirhthave  been  dls- 
piajred  on  his  sacred  standard,  as  the  tetters  B.  P.  <t  R.  {Senatut.  Povuluo 
Que  EomantaX  w?re  on  the  Roman  ensigns.  Dr.  Hales's  Analvsls  of  Cbro- 
Bology,  TPl  L  p  OM.  ' 
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in  his  expenditure,  ma^ificent  in  his  buildings,  especially  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  apparently  disposed  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  every  one.  But  under  this  specious  exterior 
he  concealed  the  most  consummate  duplicity ;  studious  only 
how  to  attain  and  to  secure  his  own  dignity,  he  regarded  no 
means,  however  unjustifiable,  which  mi^t  promote  mat  object 
of  his  ambition ;  and  in  order  to  supplj  his  lavish  expenditure, 
he  imposed  oppressive  burdens  on  nis  subjects,  inexorably 
cruel,  and  a  stave  to  the  most  furious  ]>assions,  he  imbrued 
nis  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family  ;^  su<jh,  indeed,  were  the  restless- 
pess  ana  jealousy  of  his  temper,  that  he  spared  neither  his 
people,  nor  the  richest  and  most  powerful  ot  his  subjects,  not 
even  his  very  friends.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  a 
conduct  should  procure  Herod  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
especially  of  the  Pharisees,  who  engaged  in  various  plots 
against  him :  and  so  suspicious  did  these  conspiracies  render 
him,  that  be  put  the  innocent  to  the  torture,  lest  the  guilty 
should  escape.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for 
Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  being  troubled  at  the  arri- 
val of  the  Magi,  to  inquire  where  the  Messiah  was  bom. 
(Matt.  ii.  1 — 3.)  The  Jews,  who  anxiously  expected  the 
Messiah  "  the  Deliverer,"  were  moved  with  an  anxiety  made 
up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  uncertainty  and  expectation,  blended 
with  a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  consequences  of  new  tumults ; 
and  Herod,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  usurper,  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  he  should  lose  his  crown  by  the  birth  of  a  rightful 
heir.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  motive  that  led  him  to  command  all  the  male  children 
to  be  put  to  death,  who  were  under  two  years  of  age,  in 
Bethlenem  and  its  vicinity.  (Matt.  ii.  16.) 

No  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime, 
Herod  died,  having  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains,  in 
the  thirty-eeventli  year  of  his  being  declared  king  of  the  Jews 
by  the  Komans.  The  tidings  of  nis  decease  were  received 
by  his  oppressed  subjects  with  universal  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

Herod  had  a  numerous  offspring  by  his  different  wives, 
although  their  number  was  greatly  reduced  by  his  unnatural 
cruelty  in  putting  many  of  them  to  death :  but,  as  few  of  his 
descendants  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  shall 
notice  only  those  persons  of  whom  it  is  requisite  that  some 
account  should  be  gi^eu  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament.  Ttie  annexed  tabled  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
useful  in  distinguishing  the  particular  tteraons  of  this  family, 
whose  names  occur  in  the  evangelical  lustories. 

>  "When  Herod,"  says  the  accurate  Lardner,  "had  gained  posseMion 
of  Jenualem  bj  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  and  his  rival  Antigonus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  general  Sosiasj  and  by  him 
carried  to  Mark  Antonjr,  Herod,  by  a  large  sam  of  money,  persuaded  An* 
tony  to  put  him  to  death.    Herod's  great  fear  was,  that  AnUgonus  might 
some  time  revive  his  pretensions,  as  being  of  the  Asmonnan  lomlly.  Aris- 
tobulus,  brother  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by  his  directions  at 
eii;hleen  vears  of  age,  because  the  people  at  Jerusalem  had  shown  some 
affection  for  his  person.    In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  from  the  death 
of  AnttgoDos,  he  pot  to  death  Hyrcanus,  grandfather  of  Mariamne,  then 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  saved  Herod^s  life  when  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Sanhedrin ;  a  man  who,  in  his  youth  and  in  the  vigour  of  his 
life,  and  in  all  the  revolutions  of  his  fortune,  had  shown  a  mild  and  peaceable 
disposition.    Hia  beloved  wife,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Mariamne,  had  a 
public  execution,  and  her  mother  Alexandra  followed  soon  after.    Alexan- 
der and  Arlstobnlus,  his  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  were  strangled  in  prison  by 
his  order  upon  groundless  suspicions,  as  It  seems,  when  they  were  at  man's 
estate,  were  married,  and  had  children.    I  say  nothing  of  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son  Antipater.    If  Josepbus's  character  of  him  be  Just,  he  was  a  mis- 
creant, and  deserved  the  worst  death  that  could  be  inflicted ;  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, a  litUe  before  he  died,  he  sent  orders  throughout  Judaea,  requiring 
the  presence  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  at  Jericho.  His  orders  were 
obeyed,  for  they  were  enforced  with  no  less  penalty  than  that  of  death. 
When  these  men  were  come  to  Jericho,  he  had  them  all  shut  up  in  the 
circus,  and  calling  for  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  he  told 
them,  My  life  is  now  but  short;  I  know  the  disposiirons  of  (be  Jewish 
people,  and  nothing  will  please  them  more  than  my  death.  <  You  have  these 
loen  in  your  custody ;  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  and  before 
my  death  can  be  known,  do  you  let  in  the  soldiers  upon  them  and  kin  them. 
Ail  Judiea  and  every  family  will  theA,  though  unwillingly,  ntourn  at  my 
death.'    Nay,  Josepnus  says,  'That  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  conjured 
them  by  their  love  to  him,  and  their  fidelity  to  God.  not  to  fail  of  doing  him 
this  honour ;  and  they  promised  tbey  would  not  fkil ;'  these  orders,  indeed, 
were  not  executed.   But  as  a  modem  historian  of  very  good  sense  observes, 
*  (he  history  of  this  hia  most  wicked  design  takes  ofralloblection  againstthe 
truth  of  murdering  the  innocents,  which  may  be  made  from  the  fncredi- 
hiiity  of  so  barbarous  and  horrid  an  act.    For  this  thoroughly  shows,  that 
(here  can  nothinff  be  imiuined  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  horrid,  which  this 
HMD  was  not  capable  of  doing.'  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  almost 
all  the  executions  I  have  instanced,  were  sacrifices  to  bis  state  jealousy, 
•nd  love  of  empire."    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  23.  25,  26.  28.  lib. 
xvi.  c.  7,  8. 11,  U.  lib.  zvii.  c.  6.    Urdner*s  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  c. 

*  From  8ebnls*a  Archsologia  Hebraica,  p.  64.  Reland  has  ghren  a  gene* 
alogicai  table  of  the  eniirt  Herodlan  fiunily.    (PalsBstina,  torn.  t.  p.  174.) 


ANTIPAS  or  ANTIPATER,  an  Idumaean, 
appointed  prefect  of  Judaea  and  Syria  by  Julius  Cvsar. 


HEROD  THE  GREAT,  king  of  Judiea, -Mariamne 

(Matt  it.  1.  Luke  i.  6.\ 
of  whose  oflbpring  the  following  axe  to  be  a«tlced:— 


AlUSlVBULITSi 

Strangled  by 

order  of 

his  father. 


AXOBMLkUBf 

(Matt  ii.  02.) 


Philip, 
(Luke  iu.  1.) 


„        I 

Hbrod  Amtipai^ 

tLuke  iii.  i. 

Matt  xiv.  3. 

Mark  vi.  14. 

Lake  iti.  Id,  2D.  and 

xxUi.  11.) 


Herod, 
klngofChalcis. 


Hbem)  A<napFA,  Hbrodias, 

the  elder.        married  to  Herod  Philip. 
(ActsxU.)  (Msttxiv.S. 

I  Mark  vl  17. 

Luke  iii.  19. 


Bbomtoe, 
(Acts  XXV.  13.) 


I 
AoBivpA,  Junior, 
(Acts  XXV.  13. 
xxvl  1.  et  acq.) 


Dbdsilla, 
(Actsxxiv.a4.) 


HsROD,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  will  divided  his  do- 
minioDS  among  his  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipaa, 
and  Herod  Philip. 

2.  To  Archelaos  he  assigned  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idu- 
mea,  with  the  regal  dienity,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
Augustus,  who  ratified  hb  will  as  it  respected  the  territorial 
division,  but  conferred  on  Archelaus  the  title  of  £ihnarch^  or 
chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise  of  the  regal  dignity,  if 
he  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  Aichelaus  entered 
upon  his  new  office  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  sub- 
jectd,  who  considered  him  as  a  Idng;  hence  the  evangelist, 
m  conformity  with  the  Jewish  idiom,  says  that  he  retgned 
(Matt.  ii.  22.)  His  reign,  however,  commenced  inauspi- 
ciously :  for,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  before  Archelaus 
could  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  father's 
will,  the  Jews  having  become  very  tumultuous  at  ^e  temple 
in  consequence  of  his  refusing  them  some  demands,  Arche- 
laus ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  them;  on  which  occasion 
upwards  of  three  thousand  were  slain.'  On  Archelaus  going 
to  Rome  to  solicit  the  regal  dignity  (agreeably  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who  received  their 
crowns  from  the  Roman  emperor),  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy, 
consisting  of  Mtv  of  their  principal  men,  with  a  petition  to 
Augustus  that  mey  might  be  permitted  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws,  under  a  Roman  governor.  To  this  circum- 
stance our  Lord  evidently  alludes  in  the  parable  related  by 
Saint  Luke.  (xix.  12^S7.)  A  certain  nobleman  (fv>M(,  a 
man  of  birth  or  rank,  the  son  of  Herod),  went  into  a  fat 
country  (Italy),  to  receive  for  himeelf  a  kingdom  (that  of  Ju- 
daea) ana  to  return.  But  hia  dtizena  (the  Jews)  hated  him 
and  tent  a  message  (or  embassy)  after  him  (to  Augustus 
Caesar),  sayings  ^tVe  will  not  have  thta  man  to  reign  over  ««.'* 
The  Jews,  however,  failed  in  their  request,  and  Archelaus, 
having  received  the  kingdom  (or  ethnaichy),  on  his  return 
inflicted  a  severe  vengeance  on  those  who  would  not  that  he 
should  reign  over  them,*  The  application  of  this  parable  is  to 
Jesus  Chnst,  who  foretells,  that,  on  his  ascension,  he  would 

fo  into  a  distant  country,  to  receive  the  kingdom  from  hia 
'ather ;  and  that  he  would  return,  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru« 
salem,  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  rejected  him.*  Tlie 
subsequent  reign  of  Archelaus  was  turbulent,  and  dis* 
graced  by  insunections  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  and 
also  by  banditti  and  pretendere  to  the  crown :  at  length,  after 
repeated  complaints  against  his  t3rranny  and  mal-aSiinistn* 
tion,  made  to  Augustus  by  the  principal  Jews  and  Samari* 
tans,  who  were  joined  by  his  own  brothers,  Archelaus  was 
deposed  and  banished  to  V  ienne  in  Gaul,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign ;  and  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  Koman 
province  of  Syria.^ 

3.  Herod  Antipas  (or  Antipater\  another  of  Herod's 
sons,  received  from  his  father  the  oistrict  of  Galilee  and 

s  This  circumstance  probably  deterred  the  Holy  Family  from  settling  In 
Judaea  on  their  return  rrom  Egypt ;  and  induced  them  by  the  divine  admo* 
nition  to  return  to  their  former  residence  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (BlatL  ik 
22, 23.)    Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  Uj).  717. 

«  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  9.  f  3.  c  II.  Harwood's  Introductloi^ 
vol.  i.  p.  294. 

•  There  is  an  impressive  application  of  this  parable  in  Mr.  Jones's  Lee* 
tures  on  the  flcuraiive  LanKuake  of  flcripCure,  lect  v.  near  the  beginnioi. 
(Works,  vol.  m.  pp.  35»  96.) 

e  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zvii.  c.  11.  (al.  zil.)  f  2.  c.  la  tl  zivj 
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Penea,  with  the  title  of  Teirarch,^  He  is  described  by  Joee- 
phus  as  a  crafty  and  incestuous  prince,  with  which  character 
the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  coincide ;  for,  having  de- 
serted his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  he 
forcibly  took  away  and  married  Herodias  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Herod  Philip,  a  proud  and  cruel  woman,  to  gratify 
whom  he  caused  John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv. 
3  Mark  v^.  17.  Luke  iii.  19.V  who  had  provoked  her  ven- 
giRance  by  his  faithful  reproof  of  their  incestuous  nuptials ; 
Siough  Josephus  ascribes  the  Baptist^s  death  to  Herod^s 
apprehension,  lest  the  latter  should  by  his  influence  raise  an 
insurrection  among  the  people.  It  was  this  Herod  that  laid 
snares  for  our  "Saviour;  who,  detecting  his  insidious  inten- 
tions, termed  him  a  fox  (Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  who  was  sub- 
sequently ridiculed  by  him  and  his  soldiers.  ([Luke  xxiii.  7— 
11^  Some  years  afterwards,  Herod,  aspiring  to  the  re^l 
dignity  in  Juaeea,  was  banished  together  with  his  wife,  ust 
to  ijyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence  into  Spain.' 

4.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  GaulonitiB,  and  Bata- 
nea,  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  ^«ew  Testament.  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  He  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  an  amiable  prince, 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  whom  he  governed  with  mudness 
and  equity  :>  on  his  decease  without  issue,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the 
province  of  ^yria.^ 

5.  AoRiPPA,  or  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  was  the  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sustained 
various  reverses  of  fortune  previously  to  his  attaining  the 
royal  dignity.  At  first  he  resided  at  Home  as  a  private  per- 
son, and  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  tne  emperor 
Tiberius:  but  being  accused  of  Wishing  him  dead  that 
Caligula  might  reign,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of 
Tibenus.  On  the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  empire, 
Agrippa  was  created  kin?  of  Batanaea  and  Trachonitis,  to 
wnicn  Abilene,  Judea,  ana  Samaria  were  subsequently  added 
by  the  emperor  C landius.  Returning  home  to  his  dominions, 
he  governed  them  much  to  the  satis&ction  of  his  subjects 
(for  whose  gratification  he  put  to  death  the  apostle  James, 
and  meditated  that  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  miraculously 
delivered.  Acts  xii.  2 — 17.);  but,  being  inflated  with  pride  on 
account  of  his  increasing  power  and  grandeur,  he  was  struck 
with  a  noisome  and  painful  disease,  of  which  he  died  at 
Ccesarea  in  the  manner  related  by  St  Luke.  (Acts  xii.  SI 
— S3.)» 

6.  Herod  Agrippa  H.,  or  Jumw^  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding Herod  Agrippa,  and  was  educated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  emperor  Claudius :  being  only  seventeen  years  or  age, 
at  the  time  of  his  fiither's  death,  he  was  judged  to  be  unequal 
to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  These 
were  again  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Roman  procurator 
or  governor,  and  Agrippa  was  first  king  of  Chalcis,  and  a^r- 
wards  of  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  and  Abilene,  to  which  other 
territories  were  subsequently  added,  over  which  he  seems  to 
have  ruled,  with  the  title  of  king.«  It  was  before  this 
Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bemice  that  St.  Paul  delivered  his 

.  masterly  defence  (Acts  xxvi.),  where  he  is  expressly  termed 
a  king.  He  was  the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  Herodian 
(amily,  and  for  a  long  time  survived  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

7.  Besides  Herodias,  who  has  been  mentioned  above, 
the  two  following  princesses  of  the  Herodian  family  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz. 

(1.)  Brrkicb,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrippa 
L  and  sister  to  Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxv.  13. 23.  xxvi.  3o!)  was 
first  married  to  her  uncle  Herod  king  of  Chalcis ;  after  whose 
death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  merited  suspicion  of  incest  with 
her  brother  Anippa,  she  became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king 
of  Cilicia.     This  connection  being  soon  dissolved,  she 

>  Concerning  the  meaning  of  thia  tenn  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed.  In  its  primary  and  original  signification  it  implies  a  governor  of  the 
fourUi  part  of  a  country ;  and  this  seems  lo  have  been  the  first  meaning 
aoxed  lo  It    But  afterwards  it  was  given  to  (be  governors  of  a  province, 

j®j55^  j1.  8p^«ramcnt  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  not :  for  He- 
rod divided  his  kingdom  only  into  three  parts.  The  Tetrarchs,  however, 
were  regarded  as  pnnce&,  and  sometimes  were  complimented  with  the  title 
**'  .  iLJ^^*"-  **^;.^)  Beausobre'a  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bp.  Wat- 
Wa  Tracts,  vol  ill.  p.  123.)  The  Romans  conferred  this  tiUe  on  those 
iirinces  whom  they  did  not  choose  lo  elevate  to  the  regal  dignity:  the 
Tetraich  was  lower  In  point  of  rank  than  a  Roman  governor  of  a  province, 
flohalzii,  ArchiBoL  Hebr.  pp.  18, 19.    Jahn,  Arcbaeot  Bibl.  1210. 

•  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7. 

«u  /.^**'l*^ f^U  <^- 8-  *  1.  lib.  xvia.  0. 5.  f  4.  Do  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  i,  c. 33.  1 8. 

ilD.  11.  C.  D.  f  o. 

«  Ibid.  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xviii.  c.  4.  f  ft. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xviil.  cc.  6>-8. 

f  Ibid.  Ub.  Jdx  c.  9.    De  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  H.  eo.  1^  a 


returned  to  her  brother,  and  became  the  mistress,  first  of 
Vespasian,  and  then  of  Titos,  who  would  have  married  her^ 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  displease  the  Romans,  who 
were  averse  to  such  a  step.' 

(2.^  Drusilla,  her  sister,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Heroa  Agrippa,  was  distingubhed  for  her  beauty,  and  was 
equally  celebrated  with  Bemice  for  her  nrofligacy.  She 
was  first  espoused  to  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  king 
of  Comagena,  on  conaition  of  his  embracing  the  Jewish 
religion ;  out  as  he  afterwards  n'.i\ised  to  be  circumcised,  she 
was  given  in  marriage,  by  her  brother,  to  Azizus  king  of 
Emessa,  who  submitt^  to  that  rite.  When  Felix  came  into 
Judea,  as  procurator  or  governor  of  Judsa,  he  persuaded  her 
to  abandon  her  husband  and  marry  him.  Josepiius'  says  Uiat 
she  was  induced  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her  country,  and 
become  the  wife  of  Felix,  in  order  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her 
sister  Bemice,  who  was  continually  doing  her  ill  offices  on 
account  of  her  beauty.* 


SECTION  n. 

POLinCAIi  STATl  or  THX  JEWS  tTNDIR  THE  SOMAN  PROCmU- 
TORS,  TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THEIR  CIVIL  AND  ECCLEtflAS- 
TICAL  POLITV. 

L  Powert  and  fitncHont  of  the  Roman  pvcuraiora^"-^  Po- 
litical and  civil  $tate  of  the  Jewi  under  their  administration, 
— >in.  Account  of  PonHut  Pilate^^-^tV.  ^nd  of  thefirocuro' 
tort  FeHx  and  Featut. 

I.  The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  created 
in  favour  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration ;  expir- 
ing on  his  death,  by  the  division  of  his  territories,  and  by 
the  dominions  of  Archelaus,  which  comprised  Samaria, 
Judea,  and  Idumca,  being  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roioan  Procurators. 

These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the 
imperial  revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
capital  causes :  and  on  account  of  their  hijrii  dignity  they  are 
sometimes  called  governors  (Hytumf),  Tney  usuuly  had  a 
council,  consisting  of  their  fhends  and  other  chief  Romans  in 
the  province;  wiu  whom  they  conferred  on  important  ({ues 
tibiis.io  During  the  continuance  of  tiie  Roman  republic,  it 
was  very  unusual  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  take 
their  wives  with  them.  Augustus^i  disapproved  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  practice,  which,  however,  was  in  soma 
instances  permitted  by  Tiberius.  Thus  Agrippina  accompa- 
nied Germanicus*'  into  Germany  and  Asia,  and  Plancina  was 
with  Piso,  whose  insolence  towards  Germanicus  she  con- 
tributed to  inflame  :*'  and  though  Csscina  Severas  afterwards 
offered  a  motion  to  the  senate,  to  prohibit  this  indulgeooe 
(on  account  of  the  serious  inconvenien<*.es, — not  to  say 
abuses,  that  would  result  from  the  political  influence  which 
the  wives  might  exercise  over  their  husbands),  his  motion 
was  rejected,*"  and  they  continued  to  attend  the  procurators  to 
their  respective  provinces.  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  Pilate's  wife  being  at  Jerusalem.  (Matt,  xxvii.  19.)  The 
procurators  of  Judea  resided  principally  at  C«sarea,>*  which 
was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  and  occu- 
pied the  splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected 
there.  On  the  great  festivals,  or  when  any  tumults  were 
apprehended,  they  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  that,  by  their 
presence  and  influence,  they  might  restore  order.    For  this 

furpose  they  were  accompanied  by  cohorts  (Zmati,  Acts  x. 
.),  or  bands  of  soldiers,  not  legionary  cohorts,  out  distinct 
companies  of  military :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thousand 
strong.i^  Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  garrisoned  in 
Judaea;  five  at  Caesarea,  and  one  at  Jerusafem,  part  of 
which  was  quartered  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  com- 

V  Joaepbus,  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xix.  c.  1.  %  1.  Ub.  zz.  c.  7. 1 3.  Tieltus,  Hist  Ub. 
il.  c.  81.    Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7.    Juvenal,  Sat  vi.  166. 

•  Ant  Jud.  lib.  zz.  c.  7.  §  1, 2.    Acts  zziv.  24. 

•  Schulzil  Arcb»ologia  Hebnica,  po.  49—69.  Pritii  Intn>d.  ad  Not.  TesL 
pp.  429—444.  Dr.  Lardner'e  CredibUity,  vol.  I.  book  i.  cb.  J.  f»  1—11 
(Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  11—30.  8vo.  or  voL  L  pp.  9—18.  4to.)  Carpsovil  Antiqni- 
tates  Hebrse  Gentis,  pp.  16—19. 

>•  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zz.  e.4.  f  4.  and  de  BeD.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  f  1. 
mentions  instances  in  which  the  Roman  procurators  thus  took  council  with 
their  assessors 

i>  Suetonius,  In  Aucusto,  e.  24. 

*•  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cc.  64, 56.  lib.  i.  cc.  40,  41. 

!•  Ibid.  Ub.  i.  c.  40.  >«  Ibid.  Ub.  iii.  oe.  33, 94. 

I*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud  Hb.  zvUi.  c.  3.  %  1.  Ub.  zz.  c.  6.  f  4.  D«  BelL  Jud 
lib.  11.  c.  9.  fi    Tacit  Hist  Ub.  U.  c  79. 

tt  Biseoe  on  the  Acti^  voL  1.  pp.  330-33S. 
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mand  the  temple,  and  pvt  in  the  pnetorium  or  governor's 
palace. 

These  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  Mnes- 
trian  order,  and  sometimes  freedmen  of  the  emperor:  Felix 
(Acts  xxiii.  24-*36.  xsri.  3. 22—27.)  was  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,*  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour. 
These  governors  were  sent,  not  hj  the  senate,  bat  by  the 
Cssars  themselves,  into  those  provmces  which  were  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  at  the  empe- 
ror's own  disposal.  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecting  and 
remitting  tribute,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  ana  the 
repression  of  tumults ;  some  of  them  held  independent  juris- 
dictions, while  others  were  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  or 
governor  of  the  nearest  province.  Thus  Judaea  was  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Syria. 

II.  The  Jews  endured  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  with 
great  reluctance,  on  account  of  the  tribute  which  they  were 
obliged  to  nay :  but  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  national  liberty.  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament  (for  the  particular  passages  are  too 
numerous  to  be  cited\'  that  they  practised  iheir  own  reli- 
gious rites,  worshippea  in  the  temple  and  in  their  synagogues, 
followed  their  own  customs,  and  lived  very  much  acconiing 
to  their  own  laws.  Thus  they  had  their  hiffh-priests,  and 
council  or  senate;  they  inflicted  lesser  punisnments;  they 
could  apprehend  men  and  bring  them  before  the  council;  and 
if  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  necessary,  could  be  assisted  by 
them,  on  requesting  them  of  the  governor.  Further,  they 
could  bind  men  and  keep  them  in  custody;  the  council  could 
likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take  examinations;  they 
could  exconmiunicate  persons,  and  ther^  could  inflict  scours^ 
ing  in  their  synagogue  (Deut.  xxr.  3.  Matt.  x.  17.  Maw 
xiii.  9.);  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  referring  litigated 

auestions  to  arbitrators,  whose  decisions  in  reference  to  them 
be  Roman  pretor  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execution.' 
Beyond  ^is,  however,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go;  for, 
when  they  had  any  capital  onenders,  they  carried  them  before 
the  procurator,  who  usually  paid  a  resrard  to  what  they 
stated,  and,  if  they  brought  evidence  of  the  fact,  pronounced 
sentence  according  to  their  laws.    He  was  the  proper  judge 
in  all  capital  causes;  for,  after  the  council  of  tne  Jews  had 
taken  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  they  pretended  was  of  this  kind,  they  went  with  it 
immediately  to  the  governor,  who  re-examined  it  and  pro- 
nounced sentence.    That  they  had  not  the  power  of  life  and 
death  is  evident  from  Pilate's  granting  to  them  the  privilege 
of  judging,  but  not  of  condemning  Jesus  Christ,  and  fdso 
from  their  acknowledgment  to  Pilate— /i  is  not  lawful  for  tu 
to  put  any  man  to  decSh  (John  xviii.  31.) ;  and  likewise  from 
the  power  vested  in  Pilate  of  releasing  a  condemned  criminal 
to  them  at  the  passover  (John  xviii.  39, 40.),  which  he  could 
not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  declaration  that  he  had  power  to 
erucify  and  power  to  release  Jesus  Christ.^  (John  xix.  10.) 

«  Stietonius  In  Claudlo.  c.  28. 

•  See  lir.  Lardner's  Credibilitj,  paurt  i.  book  II.  c.  2.  where  ttie  fBiioue 
passages  are  adduced  and  ftiiiy  considered. 

•  Cod.  lib.  t  tit.  9. 1. 8.  do  Judei8.~As  the  Cbristitns  were  at  first  re- 

¥Lrded  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  ther  likewise  enjoyed  (he  same  pgrlleffe. 
his  circamatance  will  account  for  liaint  Paul's  blaming  the  Connthbn 
Christiana  lor  carzying  their  causes  before  the  Roman  pretor,  instead 
of  leaving  thena  to  referees  chosen  from  among  their  brethren.  (1  Cor. 
▼i.  1— 7.> 

«  The  celebrated  Roman  Jurist,  U^ilan,  states  that  the  Kovernors  of  the 
Roman  provinces  had  the  right  of  the  neord;  which  implied  the  authority 
of  punlsning  malefiictors ;  an  aothoritr  which  was  personal,  snd  not  to  be 
transferred.  (Lib.  vi.  c  8.  de  Officio  Proconsnlis.)  And  Josephus  states 
(1>e  Ben.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  f  I.)  that  Ooponius,  who  was  sent  to  goveni  Ju- 
daea as  a  province  after  the  banishment  of  Archehuas,  was  invested  by 
Augustus  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  (Bp.  Gray's  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol  i.  p.  27a  See  also  ur.  Lardner's  Cre- 
dibility, c.  2.  f  6.)  The  case  of  the  Jews  stoning  Stephen  (Acts  ?li.  66, 67.) 
has  been  orfod  by  some  learned  men  as  a  proof  that  the  former  had  the 
>ower  of  life  and  death,  but  the  circumstances  of  that  case  do  not  support 
ihis  sssertioo.  Stephen,  It  Is  true,  had  been  examined  before  Uie  great 
'eouncU,  who  had  heard  witnesses  against  hLa,  but  nowhere  do  we  read 
•kat  they  had  eoUeeted  votes  or  proceeded  ta  the  giving  of  sentence,  or 


in.  Of  the  various  procurators  that  governed  Judaea  under 
the  Romans,  Pontius  Pilate  is  the  best  known,  and  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.^— He  is  supposed 
to  nave  been  a  native  of  Italy,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Judea 
about  the  year  a.  d.  26  or  27.  Pilate  is  characterized  by 
Josephus  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  governor,  sanguinary,  obsti- 
nate, and  impetuous;  who  disturbed  the  tranquUlity  of  Judea 
bj  persisting  in  carrying  into  Jerusalem  the  effigies  of  IMbe- 
nus  Cssar  uiat  were  upon  the  Roman  ensigns,  and  by  other 
acts  of  oppression,  whicn  produced  tumults  amone;  the  Jews.* 
Dreadinff  the  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  ha 
delivered  up  the  Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contrary  to  the 
conviction  of  his  better  judgment:  and  in  the  vain  nope  of 
conciliating  the  Jews  whom  he  had  oppressed.  After  he  had 
held  his  omce  for  ten  years,  having  caused  a  number  of  in- 
nocent Samaritans  to  be  put  to  death,  that  injured  people 
sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius,  proconsul  of  Syria ;  by  whom 
he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  ^ve  an  account  of  his  mal-admi- 
nistration  to  the  emperor.  But  Tiberius  being  dead  before 
he  arrived  there,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to 
Gaul,  where  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  about  the 
year  of  Christ  41.6 

IV.  On  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judeea  being 
again  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  government  of  it 
was  confided  to  Amtonius  Felix;  who  had  oTiginally  been 
the  slave,  then  the  freedman  of  Nero,  and,  through  the  influx 
ence  of  his  brother  Pallas,  also  a  freedman  of  that  emperor, 
was  raised  to  the  dis^ty  of  procurator  of  Judea.  He  libe- 
rated that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors  (the  very 
worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxiv.  2.) ;  but  he 
was  in  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor,  incon- 
tinent, intemperatet  and  unjust.  So  oppressive  at  length  did 
his  administration  become,  that  the  Jews  accused  himliefore 
Nero,  and  it  was  only  through  the  powerful  interposition  of 
Pallas  that  Felix  escaped  condign  punishment.  Tiis  thirds 
wife,  Drusilla,  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  before 
these  persons  that  SL  Paul,  with  sin^lar  propriety,  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come.  (Acts 
xxiv.  25.)  On  the  resignation  of  Felix,  a.  d.  60,  the  govern- 
ment of  Judsa  was  committed  to  Portivs  FSestds,  before 
whom  Paul  defended  himself  against  tiie  accusations  of  the 
Jews  (Acts  XXV.),  and  appealea  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of 
CiBsar.  Finding  his  province  overrun  with  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, Festus  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  suppressing 
their  outrages.    He  died  m  Judsa  about  the  year  62.s 

Hie  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-mentioned 
procurators  was  truly  deplorable.  Distracted  by  tumults, 
excited  on  various  occasions,  their  countiy  was  overrun  with 
robbers  that  plundered  all  the  villages  whose  inhabitants 
refused  to  listen  to  their  persuasions  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  even  the 
sacied  office  of  high-priest  was  exposed  to  sale.  But,  of  all 
the  procurators,  no  one  abused  his  power  more  than  Gessius 
Florus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  governor,  and  so  extremely 
avaricious  that  he  shared  with  the  robbers  in  their  booty,  and 
allowed  them  to  follow  their  nefarious  practices  with  impu- 
nity. Hence  considerable  numbers  of^  the  wretched  Jews, 
with  their  fiimiliBB,  abandoned  their  native  country;  while 
those  who  remained,  being  driven  to  desperation,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Romans,'  and  thus  commenced  that  war, 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Judaea,  and  the  taking 
away  of  theirname  and  nation,^^ 

even  to  pronounce  him  g niltv:  all  which  oncht  to  have  been  done,  if  the 
proceedings  bad  been  regular.  Before  Stephen  could  finish  his  defence, 
a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  the  people  who  were  present  rushed  with  one 
accord  upon  htm,  and  casting  nim  out  of  the  city,  stoned  him  before  the 
aflUr  could  be  taken  before  the  Roman  procurator.  PritU  InOtxL  ed  Mev. 
Teat.  p.  692. 

•  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  zvitl.  c.  3.  fl  1, 2. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  jEvUi.  c.  4.    Enseblus,  Hist  EccL  fib.  ii.  cc.  7,  a 
t  Claodil  Commeatatio  de  Felioe,  pp.  S2;  63. 

•  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  jul  &  &  H  9,  10.    De  ML  Jod.  Hh  IL  •. 
14.  SI. 

a  Ibid.  lib.  zx.  cc.  8. 11.    Ibid.  lib.  il.  ec  9, 10. 
M  SeholsU  Archaolegie  Hebraica,  pp.  69~M^ 
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CHAPTER  m. 


COURTS  or  JUBICATUBE,  LEGAL  rAOCEKDINGS,  AND  CHIMINAL  LAW  OF  THE  JEWS. 

SECTION  I. 

JIWI8H  cofuim  or  jvdicaturb  and  utaxL  frocebdinos.' 

.  Seat  0/  /ttfftce.— ^n.  Jhferior  Tribunalt* — ^III.  Appealt, — ComtihUion  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  Great  CounciL'^lV.  Time  ef 
TriaU^^^Fvrm  ef  legal  Proceedingt  among"  the  Jewt.—^l.  Citation  of  the  Partie»^^^2,  3.  Form  of  Pleading  in  civil  and 
criminal  Cofet.— 4.  FFitneoeea, — Oatha, — 6.  Tfte  Lot,  in  what  Case*  uted  judicially^^,  Formo  of  JlcquittaL — 7.  Sum^ 
mary  Juotice,  oometimea  elamoroualy  demanded^-^\.  Execution  of  Sentencet,  by  -whom  and  in  what  manner  performed. 


I.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  Gate  of  the  City  was 
the  SiAT  OF  JUSTICE;  where  conveyances  of  titles  and  estates 
were  made,  complaints  were  heard  and  justice  done,  and 
^1  public  business  was  transacted.  Thus  Abraham  made 
the  acquisition  of  the  sepulchre  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
who  entered  in  at  the  gate  of  the  dty  of  Hebron.  (Gen.  xdii. 
10.  18.)  When  Hamor  and  his  son  Shechem  proposed  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they  spoke  of  it 
to  the  people  at  the  ^att  of  the  city,  (Gen.  xxxiv.  24.)  In 
later  times  Boaz,  hayinpr  declared  his  utention  of  marrying 
Ruth,  at  the  gate  of  Bethlehem  caused  her  kinsman  to  resign 
his  pretensions,  and  give  him  the  propenr  conxeyance  to  the 
estate.  (Ruth  iv.  1-— 10.)    From  the  circumstance  of  the 

fates  of  cities  being  the  seat  of  justice,  the  judges  appear  to 
ave  been  termed  the  Elders  of  the  Gate  (Dent.  xzii.  15. 
xxY.  7.) ;  for,  as  all  the  Israehtes  were  husbandmen,  who 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  did  not  return  until 
night,  the  city  gate  was  Uie  place  of  greatest  resort.  By  this 
ancient  practice,  the  judges  were  compelled,  by  a  dread  of 
public  displeasure,  to  be  most  strictly  impartial,  and  most 
carefully  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  causes  which  were 
brought  before  them.  The  same  practice  obtained  after  the 
captivity.  (Zech.  viii.  16.)  The  Ottoman  court,  it  is  well 
known,  derived  it§  appellation  of  the  JPorte^  itovDi  Uie  distri- 
bution of  justice  and  the  despatch  of  public  business  at  its 
gates.  During  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  Spain,  the  same 
oractioe  obtained ;  and  the  magnificent  gate  or  entrance  to  the 
Moorish  palace  of  Alhamia  at  Grenada  to  this  day  retains  the 
appellation  of  the  Gate  of  Juetice  or  of  Judemeni,'^  To  the 
practice  of  dispensing  justice  at  the  gates  of  cities,  there  are 
numerous  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  For  instance,  in 
Job  V.  4.  the  children  of  the  wicked  are  •said  to  be  enuhea  in 
the  gate/  that  is,  they  lose  their  cause,  and  are  condemned  in 
the  court  of  judmient.  The  Psalmist  (cxxvii.  6.),  speaking 
of  those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  many  children,  says 
that  iheif  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  apeak  with  the 
enemies  tn  the  gate/  that  is,  those  who  are  thus  blessed  shall 
courageously  plead  their  cause,  and  need  not  fear  the  want 
of  justice  when  they  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  court  of 
judicature.  Compare  Prov.  xxii.  23.  and  xxxi.  23.  Lament. 
V.  14.  Amos  V.  12.,  in  all  which  passages  tiie  gate,  and  eiders 
of  the  land  or  of  the  gate^  respectively  denote  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice and  the  judses  who  presided  there.  And  as  the  gates  of 
a  city  constituted  its  strength,  and  as  ^e  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple depended  much  upon  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of^tiie 
judges  who  sat  there,  it  may  be  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to 
this  circumstance,  when  he  said.  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
ftrewdl  against  his  church  (Matt  xvi.  18.) ;  that  is,  neither 
the  strength  nor  policy  of  Satan  or  his  instruments  shall  ever 
be  able  to  overcome  it. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Jews  held  courts  of  judica- 
ture in  their  synagogues^  where  they  punished  offenders  by 
scourging.  TMatt.  x.  17.  Acts  xxii.  19.  xxvi.  11.)  Aftei 
their  example.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it  probable,  that  the 
first  Christians  held  courts  for  determining  civil  causes,  in 
the  places  where  they  assembled  for  public  worship,  called 
your  synagogue  in  the  epistle  of  James,  (ii.  2.  Gr.)  It  is 
evident,  he  adds,  that  the  apostle  speaks  not  of  their  assem- 
bly, but  of  the  place  where  their  assembly  was  held,  from 
his  mentioning  the  litigants  as  sitting  in  a  more  honourable 

.w'  5^f*^"  *•  aothoriUei  incidentally  cited  in  the  course  of  this  section, 
tte  following  works  liaTe  been  consulted  for  It,  throughout;  viz.  Schulzii 
ArduBologfaft  Bebraiea,  pp.  65-81. ;  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  la  Police  des 
Hebreux  (^mmtU^gm,  torn.  i.  pp.  187-204.);  Alber,  Hermencutica  Vet. 
Test  pp.  234-838.;  Piitii  Introa.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  675-694.:  Brunlngs 
Antiq.  fiebr.  PP- »--107.;  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30-41  ; 
Jah^  A»6h«)I.  BibUca,  fS  a4a-24a  ;  AcJtermann,  ^haeoL  Bibl.  U  23^ 

•  Morphy'a  Arabian  Antic  ulties  of  Spain,  plates  xiv.  xv.  pp.  8,  9. 


or  less  honourable  place  in  the  synagogue.  And  the  context 
shows,  that  judges  and  judicial  causes  were  the  subjects  of 
the  apostle*s  thoughts.' 

II.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Ca« 
naan,  Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and  ojjicen 
in  all  their  ^ates,  throughout  their  tribes  (Deut.  xvi.  18.)  ; 
whose  duty  it  was  to  exercise  judicial  authority  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages ;  but  weighty  causes  and  appeals  were  car« 
ried  before  the  supreme  judge  or  ruler  of  the  commonwealth. 
(Deut.  xvii.  8,  9.;  According  to  Josephus,  these  inferior 
judges  were  seven  in  number,  men  zealous  in  the  exercise 
of  virtoe  and  righteousness.  To  each  judge  (that  is,  to  each 
college  of  judges  in  eveiy  city)  two  officers  were  assigned 
out  oTthe  tribe  of  Levi.^  These  judges  existed  in  the  time 
of  that  historian ;'  and,  although  the  rabbinical  writers  are 
silent  concerning  them,  yet  their  silence  neither  does  nor 
can  outweigh  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  and  magistrate, 
who  himself  appointed  such  judges. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  who,  from  their  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  were,  consequently,  best  skilled  in 
its  various  nxecepts,  and  old  men,  who  were  eminent  for 
their  age  ana  virtue,  administered  justice  to  the  people :  in 
consequence  of  their  age,  the  name  of  elders  became  attached 
to  them.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; they  were  also  called  rulers,  a^^wn,  (Luke  xii.  58. 
where  ruler  is  synonymous  with  iudge.y  'Fhe  law  of  Moses 
contained  the  most  express  pronibitions  of  bribery  (Exod. 
xxii.  6.^  and  partiality ;  enjoining  them  to  administer  jus- 
tice witnout  respect  of  nersons,  and  reminding  them,  that  a 
judge  sits  in  the  seat  or  God,  and,  consequently,  that  no  man 
ought  to  have  any  pre-eminence  in  his  sight,  neither  ou^ht 
he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man  in  declaring  the  law.  (Exod.  xxiii. 
3.  6,  7.  Lev.  xix.  16.  Deut  i.  17.  xvi.  18, 19.)  The  pro- 
phet Amos  (viii.  6.)  reproaches  the  corrupt  judges  ot  his 
time,  with  talting  not  only  silver,  but  even  so  trifling  an  arti- 
cle of  dress  as  a  pair  ot  (wooden)  sandals,  as  a  T)ribe,  to 
condemn  the  innocent  poor  who  could  not  afford  to  make 
them  a  present  of  equal  value.  Turkish  officers  and  their 
wives  in  Asia,  to  this  day,  go  richly  clothed  in  costly  silks 

S'ven  them  by  those  who  have  causes  depending  before 
em.^  It  is  probable,  at  least  in  the  early  ages  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  that  their  judges  rode  on 
white  asses,  by  way  of  distinction  (Judges  v.  10.),  as  the 
MoUak^ox  men  of  the  law  do  to  this  day  m  Persia,"  and  the 
heads  of  families  returning  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.* 
in.  From  these  inferior  tribunals,  appeals  lav  to  a  highei 
court,  in  cases  of  importance.  (Deut.  xvii.  8 — 12.)  In  Jem 
salem,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  superior  courts,  in 
which  David^s  sons  presided.  Psalm  cxxii.  5.  seems  to 
allude  to  them :  though  we  do  not  find  that  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal was  established  at  Jerusalem  earlier  than  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8—11.)    It  was  composed  of 

•  Macknight  on  James  ii.  2. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  Schulzii  Prolusio  de  variis  Judieo. 
rum  erroribus  in  Desoriptione  Templi  it.  {  xv.  pp.  27—32. ;  prefixed  to  hia 
edition  of  Reland's  Treatise  De  BpoUis  TempU  Hlerosolymitani  Trajecti  ad 
Rhenum,  1776.  8vo. 

•  Josephus,  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  %  6. 

•  Ernesti  Institutio  InterpretisNoviTestaxnentl,  part  lit.  c.  10.  S  73.  p.  3G6. 
V  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  196. 

•  Harmer's  ObsernUions,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

•  "  We  met,  one  day,  a  procession,  coniiisting  of  a  fiunUy  returning  from 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Drums  and  pipes  announced  the  joyfjVevenL 
A  white-bearded  old  man,  riding  on  a  vohitt  au,  led  the  way  with  pntri- 
arcbal  grace ;  and  the  men  who  met  him,  or  accompanied  him,  were  con- 
tinuallv  throwing  their  arms  about  his  neclc,  and  almost  dismounting  him 
with  their  salutations.  He  was  followed  by  his  three  wives,  each  riding 
on  a  high  camel ;  their  female  acquaintances  running  on  each  side,  while 
they  occasionally  stooped  down  to  salute  them.  The  women  continuallj 
uUered  a  remarkably  shrill  whistle.  It  was  impossible,  viewing  the  old 
man  who  led  tlie  way,  not  to  remember  the  expression  in  Jv  Igct  v.  10  " 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  163. 
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priests  and  heads  of  families,  and  had  two  presidents,— one 
m  the  person  of  the  high-priest,  and  another  who  sat  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  The  judicial  establishment  was  reorga- 
nized after  the  captivity,  and  two  classes  of  jud^s,  inferior 
and  superior,  were  appointed.  (Ezra  vii.  25.)  But  the  more 
diffi'*uU  cases  and  appeals  were  brought,  either  before  the 
ruler  of  the  state,  or  before  the  high-pnest;  until,  in  the  age 
of  the  Maccabees,  a  supreme  Judicial  tribunal  was  institute, 
which  is  first  mentioned  under  Hyrcanus  IL> 

Hiis  tribunal  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
seventy^two  counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  Moses 
*n  the  civil  administration  of  the  government,  but  who  never 
fulfilled  the  office  of  judges)  is  by  the  Talmudists  denominated 
Sanhedrin,  and  is  the  great  Council  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  most  probably  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  composed  of  seventy  or  se- 
Tenty-two  members,  under  the  chief  presidency  of  the  high- 
priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents ;  the  first  of 
whom,  called  the  Father  of  the  Council^  sat  on  the  right,  as  the 
second  vice-presidejit,  who  was  called  Chakam,  or  the  Wise 
Man,  did  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president.  The  other  asses- 
sors, or  members  of  this  council,  comprised  three  descriptions 
of  persons,  viz.  1.  The  A^;^i^,  or  Chief  PriesU,  who  were 
partly  such  priests  as  had  executed  the  pontificate,  and  partly 
the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  courtea  or  classes  of 
priests,  who  enjoyed  this  honourable  title  :— 2.  The  n^.^ 
T^,  or  Eiders,  perhaps  the  princes  of  tribes  or  heads  of  fa- 
milies; — and,  3.  The  r^/u/uet/nv,  Scribes,  or  men  learned  in 
ttie  l&w.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  elders  and  scribes 
were  members  of  this  tribunal :  most  probably  those  only 
were  assessors,  who  were  either  elected  to  the  office,  or  no- 
minated to  it  by  royal  authority.  They  are  reported  to  have 
sat  in  a  semi-circular  form ;  and  to  this  manner  of  their  sitting 
in  judgment  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  refer  in  Matt.  xix. 
38.,  and  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 

The  Sanhedrin  held  its  daily  sittings  early  in  the  morning 
(according  to  the  Talmudists)  in  the  Temple ;  but  they  are 
contradicted  by  Josephus,'  who  speaks  of  a  council-bouse  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple,  where  this  council 
was  in  all  probability  convened;  though  in  extraordinary 
emergencies  it  was  assembled  in  the  high-priest's  house,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  mock  trial  of  Jesus  Ul^ist.  The  autho- 
rity of  this  tribunal  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  all 
causes,  which  were  brought  before  it,  by  appeal  from  inferior 
courts ;  and  also  took  cognizance  of  the  general  affiadrs  of 
the  nation.  Before  Judaea  was  subject  to  me  Roman  power, 
the  Sanhedrin  had  the  right  of  Judging  in  capital  cases,  but 
not  afterwards ;  the  stoning  of  Stephen  being  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  a  tumultuary  act,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  sentence  pronounced  by  this  council. > 

Besides  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Talmudical  writers  assert  that 
there  were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  persons,  who  heard  and  determined  petty  causes :  two 
of  these  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  every  city  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants.  Josephns  is  silent  con- 
cerning these  tribunals,  but  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ;  who,  ^'by  images  taken 
from  these  two  courts,  in  a  very  striking  manner  represents 
the  different  decrees  of  future  punishments,  to  which  the 
impenitently  wicked  will  be  doomed  according  to  the  respec- 
tive heinousness  of  their  crimes.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that 
whosoever  is  angry  toith  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment  ;  and  whosever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Bajaushall  be  in  danger  of  the  council  ;  but  whosoever  shall 
say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  o/hell  fire.  (Matt.  v.  22.) 
That  is,  whosoever  shall  indulge  causeless  ana  unprovoked 
resentment  against  his  Christian  brother,  shall  be  punished 
with  a  severity  similar  to  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the  court 
f>f  judgment.  He,  who  shall  suffer  his  passions  to  transport 
him  to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  broker  the 
object  of  derision  and  contempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  still 
severer  p*ioishment,  corresnonciing  to  that  whicii  the  council 
imposes.  But  he  who  shall  load  his  fellow-Christian  with 
odious  appellations  and  abusive  language,  shall  incur  the 
severest  degree  of  all  punishments,— ^lud  to  that  of  being 
burnt  alive  in  the  villey  of  Hinnom:"^ — ^which,  having 
formerly  been  the  scene  of  those  horrid  sacrifices  of  children 
to  Moloch  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  the  fire,  the 

<  JoMohufl,  AnL  Jod.  lib.  xiv.  e.  9.  %  3. 

«  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ▼.  c.  4.  «  2.  lib.  ▼!.  c.  6.  %  3. 

'  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  given  a  list  of  dxteen  presidents  who  directed  tbe 
■anbedrlD  from  the  cmptiTity  till  its  Assoliition.  (Prospect  of  the  Templfj. 
ch  xxU.  1 1.    Works,  voL  ix  pp.  342~M6. 8vo.  edit) 

•  IlarwocKPs  latndoetton  to  the  New  Test  voL  ii.  ppi  188^  189 


Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  used  to  denote  the  place  of  the 
damned. 

Where  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants 
in  a  town  or  village,  according  to  the  Talmudist,  there  was 
a  tribunal  of  three  judges :  and  to  this  tribunal  some  writers 
have  erroneously  imagined  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  be- 
longed, rather  than  to  the  great  Sanhedrin.  But  both  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  Josephus  are  silent  con 
coming  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal.  Jahn  is  of  opinion 
that  this  court  was  merely  a  session  of  three  arbitrators, 
which  the  Roman  laws  permitted  to  the  Jews  in  civil  causes : 
as  the  Talmudists  themselves  state  that  one  judge  was  chosen 
by  the  accuser,  another  by  the  party  accused,  and  a  third  by 
both  parties.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  petty  affairs  were 
cogmzable  by  this  tribunal.  The  reference  to  arbitratom, 
recommended  to  Christians  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  1-^., 
has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  tribunal. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts  should  be  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved 
in  archives  or  registries :  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  was 
such  a  repository  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Ro- 
mans,^ and  which  was  furnished  with  scribes  or  notaries,  for 
recording  the  proceedings.  From  this  place,  probably,  Sl 
Luke  derived  his  account  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
protomartYr  Stephen,  related  in  Acts  vi.  and  vii.  Tfiese  tribu- 
nals also  dad  inferior  ministers  or  officers  {yvnfnau.  Matt.  v. 
25.),  who  probably  corresponded  with  our  apparitors  or  meth 
sengers ;  and  others  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  decrees 
into  execution,  viz.  1.  The  vpatrffK,  or  exactors,  whose  busi* 
ness  it  was  to  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  court ;  and, 
2.  The  iSacrttrirtfi,  or  tormentors,  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
examine  by  torture :  as  this  charge  was  devolved  on  ^olers, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  word  jixa-tennc  came  to  signify  a 
gaoler.^ 

IV.  It  appears  from  Jer.  xxi.  12.,  that  causes  were  heard* 
and  judgment  was  executed  in  the  morning.  According  to 
the  Talmud,^  capital  causes  were  prohibitedTrom  bein^  heard 
in  the  night,  as  also  were  the  institution  of  an  examination, 
the  pronouncing  of  sentence,  and  the  carrying  of  it  into 
execution,  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and  it  was  enjoined 
that  at  least  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be  deferred 
until  the  following  day.  How  flagrantly  this  injunction  was 
disregarded  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention.  According  to  the  Talmud,  also,  no  judg- 
ments could  be  executed  on  festival  days ;  but  this  oy  ns 
means  agrees  with  the  end  and  design  of  capital  punishment 
expressed  in  Deut.  xvii.  13.  viz.  Tnai  all  the  people  might 
hear  and  fear.  It  is  evident  from  Matt.  xxvi.  5.  that  the  chief 
priests  and  other  leading  men  among  the  Jews  were  at  first 
afraid  to  apprehend  Jesus,  lest  there  should  be  a  tumult 
among  the  people :  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  feared  the 
Galilaeans  more  than  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  because 
they  were  the  countrymen  of  our  Lord.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  the  traitor  Judas  presented  himself  to  them,  their 
fears  vanished  away. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  judicial  procedure 
must  have  been  summary,  as  it  still  is  m  Asia.^  Of  advo- 
cates, such  as  ours,  there  is  no  appearance  in  any  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Every  one  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  of  this 
practice  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  1  Kings  iii.  l&-« 
28.  As  causes  were  heard  at  the  city  gate,  where  the  people 
assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  pass  away  their  time,  Michaelis 
thinks  that  men  of  experience  and  wisdom  might  be  asked 
for  their  opinions  in  difficult  cases,  and  might  sometimes 
assist  with  their  advice  those  who  seemed  embarrassed  in 
their  own  cause,  even  when  it  was  a  good  one.  Probably 
this  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxix.  7 — 17.  and  Isa.  i.  17.^  From 
the  Romans,  the  use  of  advocates,  or  patrons  who  pleaded 
the  cause  of  another,  might  have  passed  to  the  Jews.  In 
this  view  the  word  net^taujmcf  or  advocate,  is  applied  to 
Christ,  our  intercessor,  whopleads  the  cause  of  sinners  with  his 
Father.  (1  John  ii.  1.)  Trie  form  of  proceeding  appears  to 
have  been  as  follow^s : — 

1.  Tliose  who  were  summoned  btsfore  courts  of  judicature, 
were  said  to  be  irfv^typA/utfuiwM  «c  ufmt,  because  they  were  cited 
by  posting  up  their  names  in  some  public  place,  and  to  these 


•  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  f  3. 

•  Schleusner's  aad  Psrkhurst's  Lexicon,  ia  voce. 
f  Sanhedrin,  IV. 

•  And  also  among  the  Marootzee,  a  nation  inhabitinf  the  interior  of 
Soath  Africa.    Campbell's  Travels  In  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  vol.  U. 

{>,  236.    (London,  1822.  dvo.)    From  (his,  and  other  coincidences  irith  Jew- 
sh  observances,  Mr.  C.  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Maioottee  are  of  Jewish 
or  Arabian  origin. 
■  Michaells's  GommeBtarles  on  tbe  Laws  of  Mbkea^  vol  !▼.  pp.  Sad  399 
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judgment  was  published  or  declared  in  writing.  The  Greek 
writers  applied  the  term  Tptryry^fA/AwuK^  to  those  whom  the 
Romans  called  prweripioa  or  proKribed^  that  is,  whose  names 
were  posted  np  in  wnting  in  some  pablie  place,  as  persons 
doomed  to  die,  with  a  reward  oiTerea  to  whoever  would  kill 
them.  To  this  usage  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  (Terse  4.),  where  the  persons  who  are  said  to  be  m^ 
y&tuut99t  Mc  Tovre  to  ttufx*^  fore  written  io^  ot  befort  detorUted  jbr^ 
VUi  condemnation^  denote  those  who  were  long  before  de- 
scribed, in  the  examples  of  their  wickedness  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  nrephets,  such  as  the  angels  that 
simied,  the  antediluvians,  the  people  of  Sodom,  &c.  And  in 
the  condemnation  of  these  sinnere,  God  has  shown  what  he 
will  do  to  all  others  like  them.>  In  the  sacred  writings,  all 
ftlse  teachers  and  impure  practices  have  been  most  openly 
proscribed  and  condemned,  and  in  the  following  verees  of  the 
same  epistle  the  apostle  distinctly  specifies  who  these  per- 
sons are. 

3.  He,  who  entered  the  action,  went  to  the  judges,  and 
stated  hb  affair  to  them;  and  then  they  sent  officers  with 
him  to  seize  the  party  and  bring  him  to  justice.  To  this  our 
Lord  alludes,  when  he  says  (Matt  v.  25.),  Jgru  with  thine 
adoenary  while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  At m,  before  thou  art 
brought  oefore  the  judge,  lest  thou  be  condemned.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant presented  ^emselves  before  the  jnaves;  who  at  first 
sat  alone.  (Dent.  xxv.  1.)  In  later  times,  Uie  Jewish  writere 
inform  us,  that  there  were  always  two  notaries  belong[inff  to 
the  court,  one  of  whom  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ju&e, 
who  wrote  the  sentence  of  acquittal ;  and  the  other,  on  his 
left  hand,  who  wrote  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  To  this 
custom,  probably,  our  Saviour  referred  (MatL  xxv.  33.), 
when,  speaking  of  the  last  judgment,  he  says,  that  he  will 
set  the  sheep  on  hia  right  hand^  in  order  to  be  acquitted,  and 
the  goats  on  his  left,  in  order  to  be  condemned.  It  appeare 
that  the  judicial  decrees  were  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East^ 
first  written  by  a  notary,  and  then  auuenticated  or  annulled 
by  the  magistrate.  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  when 
he  denounces  a  woe  unto  them  thai  decree  unrighteous  decrees. 
and  to  the  writers  thai  write  grievousness,  (Isa.  x.  1.  marginal 
fendering.}>  The  judges  sat,  while  the  defendants  stood, 
particularly  durine  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Thus, 
Jesus  stood  before  the  governor,  TMatL  xxvii.  11.) 

3.  In  criminal  cases,  when  Uie  trial  came  on,  the  judge^s 
first  care  was  to  exhort  the  criminal  to  confess  his  crime,  if 
he  really  were  guilty :  thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  give 
elory  to  the  Laid  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  Mm, 
(Josh.  vii.  19.)  To  this  custom  of  the  Jews,  St.  Paul  seems 
to  allude,  when  he  sa^s,  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not 
himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth  (Rom.  xiv.  22.);  that 
is,  who,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  does  not^ 
really  and  efiectually  condemn  himself  in  the  siffht  of  God 
by  oenying  it.  Aner  the  accusation  was  laid  l>efore  the 
court,  tne  criminal  was  heard  in  his  defence,  and  tiierefore 
Nicodemus  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  DUh  our 
lawjud^e  any  man  before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  lie  doth  ? 
(John  vii.  51.)  If,  dfuring  the  trial,  the  defendant,  or  sup- 
posed criminal,  said  any  thing  that  displeased  either  tfie  judge 
or  his  accuser,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  latter  to  smite  him 
on  the  face.  This  was  the  case  with  Saint  Paul  (Acts  xxiii. 
S.),  and  Uie  same  brutal  conduct  prevails  in  Persia  to  this 
day.* 

4.  In  matters  of  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of  one  witness 
was  not  sufficient:  in  order  to  establish  a  charge,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  and 
nnimpeachable  witnesses.  (Num.  xxxv.  30.  Dent.  xvii.  6, 7. 
xix.  15.)  Though  the  law  of  Moses  is  silent  concerning  the 
evidence  of  women,  Josephus  says  that  it  was  prohibited  on 
account  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their  sex!  He  also 
adds  that  the  testimonj  of  servants  was  inadmissible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probability  of  their  being  influenced  to  speak 
what  vnis  untrue,  either  from  hope  of  gain  or  fear  or  pu- 
nishment. Most  likely,  this  was  the  exposition  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  practice  of  tne  Jews,  in  the 
last  age  of  their  poUtical  existence.^  The  party  sworn  held 
np  his  right  hand,  which  explains  Psal.  cxliv.  8.,  Whose 
mouth  spSaketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand 
of  faisaiood.    In  general,  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  did  not 

>  Fukhurit's  and  Sctaleuner'B  Lejdcoo  to  the  New  Teataoent,  Toce 
ITf«vM^M.    Boothrojrd  oo  Jade  4. 

•  Hanner'a  Obaamttlons,  vol  II.  pp.  519— 8Sl. 
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pronounce  the  formula  of  the  ofttfa,  eillier  when  it  was  a  jod  i- 
cial  one,  or  taken  on  any  other  solemn  occasion.  A  formal  a 
was  read,  to  which  they  said  Amen,  (Lev.  v.  1.  1  King* 
viii.  31.)  Referring  to  this  usage,  when  Jesus  Christ  was 
abjured  or  put  upon  his  oath,  he  immediately  made  an  nn 
swer.  (Matt.  xxvL  63.)  All  manner  of  ihlse  witness 
most  severely  prohibited.  (Exod.  xx«  16.  xxiii.  1 — 3.)^ 

6.  In  questions  of  property,  in  default  of  any  other  nn 

of  decision,  recourse  was  had  to  the  loL  In  this  manner,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by 
Joshua,  to  which  there  are  so  manyallusLons  in  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  book  ofrsalms.  And  it  should 
seem,  from  Prov.  xvi.  33.  and  xviii.  18.  that  it  was  used  in 
courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  though,  probably* 
only  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  In  criminal  easea* 
recourse  was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and  llrnzD- 
mim,  in  order  to  discover,  not  to  convict  the  guilty  party 
(Josh.  vii.  14 — 18.  1  Sam.  xiv.  37—45.) ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  only  in  the  case  of  an  oath  betnff  transffreMed, 
which  the  whole  people  had  taken,  or  the  leader  of  uie  boat 
in  their  name.* 

A  peculiar  mode  of  elicitinff  the  truth  was  employed  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  suspectea  of  adultery.  She  was  to  be 
brouffbt  by  her  husband  to  the  tabemaclet-— afterwards  to  the 
temple ;  where  she  took  an  oath  of  pumtion,  imprecatinij^ 
tremendous  punishment  upon  herself.  Tue  form  or  this  pro- 
cess (which  was  the  foundation  of  the  trial  bv  ordeal  that  so 
generally  prevailed  in  the  dark  aoes)  is  detailed  at  length  in 
Num.  V.  1 1—31.,  to  which  the  rabbinical  writere  have  added 
a  variety  of  frivolous  ceremonies.  If  innocent,  the  woman 
suffered  no  inconvenience  or  injury ;  but  if  guilty,  the  punish- 
ment which  she  had  imprecated  on  herself  immediately  over- 
took her.' 

6.  Sentences  were  only  pronounced  in  the  dsv  time;  of 
which  ciroumstance  notice  is  taken  in  Saint  LvLe^s  narrative 
of  our  Saviour's  mock  trial,  (xxii.  66.)  It  was  the  custom 
among  the  Jews  to  prononnce  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
thb  manner : — He  is  guilty  of  death.  (Matt.  xxvi.  66.)  In 
other  countries,  a  penon's  eondemnaiion  was  annonnced  to 
him  by  ffiving  him  a  black  stone,  and  his  acquittal  by  giving 
him  a  white  stone.    Ovid  mentions  this  practice  thus : — 

Moa  erai  antiquuB,  niveit  atriMque  lafrilUs, 
Hia  damnare  reoa,  iUia  abaoltere  culpa, 
JVimc  quogus  ate  lata  tat  aententia  triatia^-^ 

"      Ub.  XT.  41-43 


A  coatoin  waa  of  old.  and  atiU  obtains, 
Which  Ufe  or  detUh  bj  anfflragea  ordaina: 
Wkita  aUmaa  and  blaek  wiUiin  an  urn  are  caat ; 
Tha^ral  abaolva,  bat  6te  la  In  the  laat. 

Dbtdbi* 

In  allusion  to  this  custom,  some  critics*  have  supposed  that 
our  Saviour  (Rev.  ii.  17.)  pronusee  to  give  the  spiritiul  con- 
queror a  white  stone,  and  on  the  stone  a  new  name  written^ 
wJndt  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  reeeiveth  it/  which  may 
be  supposed  to  signify— ^f^  done,  thou  good  and  faiihfui 
eeryant.  The  white  stones  of  the  ancients  were  inscribed 
with  charactere ;  and  so  is  the  white  stone  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse.  According  to  Peraius,  the  letter  e  was  the 
token  or  condemnation : 

Et  potia  ea  nigrum  Titio  preflf  era  Theta, 

Sat.  W.  13i 
nxiag  thy  adcma  on  the  brow  of  Tiee. 

DaramoMB. 

But,  as  there  was  a  new  furnie  inscribed  on  the  white  stone 
given  by  our  Lord,  which  no  man  knoweth  hut  he  who  receive 
eih  ii,  it  should  ra^er  seem  that  the  allusion  in  this  passage 
is  to  the  tessersB  homiiales,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  infra,  in  tne  close  of  chap.  vi.  of  Part  IV .  of  this 
volume. 

7.  Such  were  the  judicial  proceedings  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  the  forms  of  law  were  observed.  On  some  occasions, 
however,  when  particular  persons  were  obnoxious  to  the 
populace,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  prompt  justice 
upon  the  supposed  delinoueots.  It  is  well  xnown  that  m 
Asia,  to  this  day,  those  wno  demand  justioe  against  a  crimi- 
nal, repair  in  large  bodies  to  the  gate  of  the  r^ral  re.«idence, 
where  they  make  horrid  cries,  tearing  their  garments  and 
throwing  oust  into  the  air.  This  circumstance  throws  great 
light  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  St.  Paul,  whes 

•  ]fichaelia*8  Commentariea,  toL  iv.  pp.  342. 343.    BmniofS  aay%  that  ia 
laea  of  idolatrr,  the  Jewa  aaaert  the  admiaaibttity  of  faiaa  wimaaasa ;  ba . 
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the  chief  eaptain  of  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  pre* 
sented  hiraself  to  them.  (Acts  xzii.  2&— 36.)  When  they 
found  the  apostle  ^  the  temple,  prejadiced  as  they  were 
a^inst  him  la  general,  and  at  that  time  particularly  irritated 
hj  the  mist^en  notion  ^at  he  had  polluted  the  holy  place 
hy  the  introduction  of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumult, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  inflicting  summary  vengeance  on 
Saint  Paul.  As  soon  as  the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, who  resided  in  a  castle  adioininff  the  temple,  heard  the 
tumult,  he  hastened  thither.  They  men  ceased  heatinjr  the 
apostle,  and  addressed  themselyes  to  him  as  the  chief  offi- 
cial person  there,  excluming,  Sway  with  him.  Permission 
t)eing  at  length  given  to  Paul  to  explain  the  afifair  in  their 
heanng,  they  became  still  more  violently  enraged ;  but  not 
daring  to  do  themselves  iustice,  they  demand^  it  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Persian  peasants  now  do,  by  loud 
vociferations,  tearing  off  their  domes  and  throwing  up  dust 
into  l^e  air.i 

V.  As  soon  as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
against  a  person,  he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly  hur- 
ried At>m  the  presence  of  Pilate  to  Calvary :  a  similar  in- 
stance of  prompt  execution  occurred  in  the  case  of  Achan ; 
and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day,  both  in  Turkey  and 
Persia.  In  those  countries,  when  the  enemies  of  a  groat 
man  have  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his 
death,  a  capidgi  or  executioner  is  despatched  with  H  to  the 
victim,  who  quietly  submits  to  his  fate.'  Nearly  the  same 
method,  of  executing  criminals  was  used  by  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish princes.  It  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xvi.  14. 
Thus  Benaiah  was  the  capidgi  (to  use  the  modem  Turkish 
term)  who  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  put  to  death  Adonijah, 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  {I  Kings  li.  25.),  and  also  jToab 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  (29—31.)  John  the 
Baptist  was  put  to  death  in  like  manner.  (Matt  xiv.  10.) 
Previously,  however,  to  executing  the  criminal,  it  was  usual, 
amongr  the  ancient  Persians,  to  cover  his  head,  that  he  might 
not  benold  the  face  of  the  sovereign.  Thus,  the  head  of  Pni- 
lotas,  who  had  conspired  against  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
covered;*  and  in  conformity  with  this  practice,  the  head  of 
Uamanwas  veiled  or  covered.  (Esth.  vii.  8.) 

So  zealous  were  the  Jews  for  the  observance  of  their  law, 
that  they  were  not  ashamed  themselves  to  be  the  execution- 
ers of  it,  and  to  punish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In 
stoning  persons,  the  witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  agree- 
ably to  the  enactment  of  Moses.  (DeuL  xvii.  7.)  Thus,  Uie 
witnesses  against  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  after  laying  down 
their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him  (Acts  vii.  58. 
59.);  and  to  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes,  when  he  said 
to  the  Pharisees,  who  had  brought  to  him  a  woman  who  had 
been  taken  in  adultery, — Ht  uiai  is  without  nn  among  you, 
kt  kim  first  east  a  stone  at  her,  (John  viii.  7.)  As  there  were 
no  public  executioners  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  ihe 
Jewish  history,  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  oi  distinguished 
rank  themselves  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  upon  offend- 
ers. Thus  Samuel  put  Affag  to  death  TlSam.  xv.  33.); 
and  in  like  manner  Nebuchadnezzar  orderea  Arioch  the  com- 
mander-in-chirf  of  his  forces  to  destroy  die  wise  men  of  Ba- 
bylon, because  they  could  not  interpret  his  dream.  ^Dan.  ii. 
24.)  Previously,  however,  to  inflicting  punishment,  it  was 
a  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  the  witnesses  should  lav  their 
hands  on  the  criminal's  head.  This  custom  originated  in  an 
express  precept  of  God,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
without  the  camp  :  when  all,  who  had  heard  him,  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  afterwards  the 
congregation  were  to  stone  nim.  By  this  action  they  signi- 
fied, that  the  condemned  person  suffered  justly,  protestmg 
that,  if  he  were  innocent,  thev  desired  that  his  blood  might 
fall  on  their  own  head.  In  allusion  to  this  usaee,  when  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  Jesus  Christ,  Sie  Jews  ex- 
clauned,— -J7t>  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
25.)  From  the  above-noticed  precept  of  bringing  the  crimi- 
nals without  the  camp,  arose  the  custom  of  executing  them 
without  the  city. 

Bat  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  to  death, 
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according  to  the  Talmudical  writers,  the  Jews  always  ffave 
him  some  wine  with  incense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupify  and  in- 
toxicate him.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6.,  which  sufficiently  explains 
the  reason  why  wine,  mingled  with  myrrh,  was  offered  to 
Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  23.)  In  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  polity,  this  medicated  cup  of  wine 
Was  so  generally  given  before  execution,  that  the  word  cup 
is  sometixnes  put  in^e  Scriptures  for  death  itself.  Thus* 
Jesus  Christ,  in  his  last  prajer  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
said— J^  it  be  possible  lei  thts  CVF  pass  from  me,  (Matt,  xxvi 
39.  42.^ 


SECTION  n. 

or  TRK  ROMAN  JUDICATURE,  MAMNIR  OF  TRIAL,  TRSATMKIfT 
or  PRfSONRRS,  AND  OTHXR  TRIBUNALS  BfXNTIONID  IN  THR 
NRW  TB8TAMENT. 

I.  Judicial  proceeding's  of  the  i^smofu.— II.  Privileges  and 
treatment  of  Roman  citizens,  vhenprisoners,'^JIl,  Appeals 
to  the  imperial  tribunal — Vf,  The  Roman  method  of  fetter^ 
ing  and  ronjining  criminals^ — ^V.  The  Roman  tribunals^^ 
VI.  Other  tribunals  mentioned  in  the  JWw  Testament.'^-' 
1.  The  ,Sreopagus  at  ^^ehens^'^i.  The  Assembly  at  Ephesus. 

Wherever  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  they  also 
carried  their  laws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  dready  seen, 
they  allowed  their  conquered  subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  per- 
formance of  theii  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  holding  of 
some  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  yet  in  all  cases  of  a  capital 
nature  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  prefect  or  president  was  the 
last  resort  Without  his  permission,  no  person  could  be  put 
to  death,  at  least  in  Judea.  And  as  we  nnd  numerous  allu- 
sions in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Roman  judicature,  man- 
ner of  trial,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  infliction  of  capitel 
punishment,  a  brief  account  of  these  subjects  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  political  state  of  Judsa  under  the  Romans, 
naturally  claims  a  place  in  the  present  sketch.^ 

I.  '*  The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans  were  eon- 
ducted  in  a  manner  worthy  the  majesty,  honour,  and  magna- 
nimity of  that  people.  Instances,  indeed,  occur  of  a  most 
scan^ous  venality  and  corruption  in  Roman  judges,  and  the 
story  of  Jugurtha  and  Verres  will  stand,  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  power  of  gold  tojpervert  justice  and  shelter  the  most 
atrocious  villany.  But,  m  general,  in  the  Roman  judicatures, 
both  in  the  imperial  city  and  in  the  provinces,  justice  was 
administered  with  impartiality ;  a  fair  and  honourable  trial 
was  permitted;  the  allesations  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  respectively  heard ;  the  merits  of  the  cause  weighed 
and  scrutmized  with  cool  unbiassed  judgment;  and  an  equi- 
table sentence  pronounced.  The  Roman  law,  in  conformity 
to  the  first  principal  of  nature  and  reason,  ordained  that  no 
one  should  be  condemned  and  punished  without  a  previous 
public  trial.  This  was.  one  of  the  decrees  of  the  twelve 
tables :  No  one  shall  be  condemned  before  he  is  iriedJ  Under 
the  Roman  government,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces, 
this  universally  obtained.  After  the  cause  is  heard,  says 
Cicero,  a  man  may  be  acquitted :  but,  his  cause  unheard,  no 
one  can  be  condemned.^  To  this  excellent  custom  among 
the  Romans,  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes,  and  all  the 
principles  of  equity,  honour,  and  humanity  dictate,  there  are 
several  allusions  m  Scripture.    We  find  the  holy  apostles, 

*  The  materlala  of  thia  aection  are  principally  derived  from  Br.  Harwood'a 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (a  worlc  now  of  rare  occurrence!  vol.  iL 
aection  zvi.  the  testa  cited  being  carefully  verified  and  corrected.  Tlte  aub- 
iecta  of  thia  and  the  foUowina  aection  are  alao  diacuased  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  10.  §§9~11. :  and  eapecially  by  Calmet  in  his 
elaborate  Dtsaertation  sur  Us  guppUee*  aont  U  est  parte  dans  l^Ecriture, 
inaerted  in  hia  Commentaire  LiU^ralei  tom.  i.  part  li.  pp.  387—402.,  and  in 
hia  Diasertationa,  tom.  i.  p.  SMI.  et  acq.  See  alao  Merilra  Notae  Philological 
in  pasaionem  Chri^  and  Wyaaenbach'a  NotiB  Nomico-Philologicc  in  paa 
aionem,  in  vol.  lit.  of  Creniua'a  Fkaciculua  Oposculorum,  pp.  SS^— 691.  and 
I<ydiu8'8  Florum  Sparaio  ad  Biatoriam  Paaaionla  Jesu  Clmati,  16mo.  Dor* 
drechti,  1672. 

*  Interfici  Indemnatum  quemconqne  hominem,  etiam  xii  Tabularum 
deereta  vetoeranL  Fragment  xii.  Tab.  tit  27. 

*  Cau8&  cognit&  multi  poaaut  absolvi :  incognitft  quidem  condemnari 
nemo  potest.  In  Verrem,  lib  Vc  25.  "  Producina  the  lawa  which  ordain 
that  no  person  ahall  suffer  deaUi  without  a  legal  tr»L*'  Dion.  Halicani.lib. 
lii.  p.  lo3.  Hudson.  "He  did  not  allow  them  to  inflict  death  on  any  citizen 
oncondemned"  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  p.  370.  lib.  vii.  p.  428.  edit  Hudson,  Ozon. 
1704.  "  They  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  juatice,  aa  It  ia  contrary  to  the 
Roman  cuatoma  to  condemn  any  one  to  death  without  a  previoua  trial." 
Appian.  BeO.  CiviL  lib.  iii.  p.  906.  Tollii,1670.  "  Didnotyou  mTaerablv mturder 
Lentulus  and  hia  aaaociatea^  without  their  being  either  judged  or  ooa* 
^icUdV*   DionCaaalaa,lfb.46.p.  468.    Relmar. 
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who  did  not,  like  frantic  enthusiasts  and  yisiouaiies,  coort 
versecutinn,  but  embraced  every  legal  method  which  the 
laages  and  maxims  of  those  times  had  established  to  avoid 
it,  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  calamities  and  sufferings, 
pleading  this  priyilege,  reminding  the  Romans  of  it  when 
they  were  going  to  infringe  it,,  and  in  a  spirited  manner  up- 
braiding their  persecutors  with  their  violation  of  it.  When, 
Lysias,  the  Roman  tribune,  ordered  Saint  Paul  to  be  con- 
ducted  into  the  castle,  and  to  be  ezami^  by  scourging,  that 
he  might  learn  what  he  had  done  that  enraged  the  mob  thus 
violently  against  him,  as  the  soldiers  were  fastening  him 
with  thongs  to  the  pillars  to  inflict  this  upon  him,  Paul  said 
o  the  centurion  who  was  appointed  to  attend  and  see  this  ex- 
ecuted, Doth  the  Roman  law  authorize  vou  to  scourge  a  free- 
man of  Rome  uncondemned,  to  punish  him  before  a  legal 
sentence  hath  been  passed  upon  himl  (Acts  xxii.  25.)  'Hie 
centurion  hearing  this  went  immediately  to  the  tribune,  bid- 
ding him  be  caatious  how  he  acted  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, for  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen !  The  tribune 
upon  this  information  went  to  him,  and  said.  Tell  me  the 
truth.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Rome  1  He  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. It  cost  me  an  immense  sum,  said  the  tribune,  to 
purchase  this  privilege.^  But  I  was  the  son  of  a  freeman,' 
said  tiiie  apostle,  unmediately,  therefore,  those  who  were 
ordered  to  examine  him  by  torture  desisted ;  and  the  tribune 
was  extremely  alarmed  that  he  had  bound  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  reference  to  this  also,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  treated 
with  the  last  indignity  at  Philippi  by  the  multitude  abetted 
by  the  magistrates,  were  beaten  with  rods,  thrown  into  the 
public  gaol,  and  their  feet  fastened  in  the  stocks,  the  next 
morning  upon  the  magistrates  sending  their  lictors  to  the 
prison  with  orders  to  the  keeper  for  the  two  men  whom  they 
nad  the  day  before  so  shamefully  and  cruelly  treated  to  be 
dismissed,  Faul  turned  to  the  messengers  ana  said,  We  are 
Roman  citizens.  Your  magistrates  nave  ordered  us  to  be 
publicly  scourged  without  a  legal  trial.  They  have  thrown 
us  into  a  dungeon.  And  would  they  now  have  us  steal 
away  in  a  silent  and  clandestine  manner  1  No!  Let  them 
come  in  person  and  conduct  us  out  themselves.  The  lictors 
returned  and  reported  this  answer  to  the  governors,  who  were 
greatly  alarmed  and  terrified  when  they  understood  they  were 
Koman  citizens.  Accordingly,  they  went  in  person  to  the 
gaol,  addressed  them  with  great  civility,  and  oegged  them 
m  the  most  respectful  terms  that  they  would  qmetly  leave 
the  town.  (Acts  xvi.  37.)' 

*'  Here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  distinguished  humanity 
and  honour  which  St.  Paul  experienced  from  the  tribune 
Lysais.  His  whole  conduct  towards  the  apostle  was  worthy 
a  Roman.  This  most  generous  and  worthy  officer  rescued 
him  from  the  sanguinary  fury  of  the  mob,  who  had  seized 
the  apostle,  shut  the  temple  doors,  and  were  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  dragging  him  away  instantly  to  shed  his  blood. 
Afterwards,  also,  when  above  forty  Jews  associated  and 
mutually  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  adjurations, 
that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  hadi  assassi- 
nated him ;  when  the  tribune  was  informed  of  this  conspiracy, 
to  secure  ihe  person  of  the  apostle  from  the  determined  fury 
of  the  Jews,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  seventy  horse- 
men and  two  hundred  spearmen  to  escort  the  prisoner  to 
Caesarea,  where  the  procurator  resided ;  writing  a  letter,  in 
which  he  informed  the  president  of  ^e  vindictive  rage  of 
the  Jews  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had  snatched  from 
their  violence,  and  whom*  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a 

>  Dion  CaMiua  eoofinns  what  the  tribune  here  auerta,  that  this  honour 
wu  purchased  at  a  very  high  price.  "The  freedom  of  Rome  formerly," 
aaya  Uie  hiatorian,  "  could  onl/ be  purchased  for  a  large  sum ;"  but  he  ob- 
senrea,  "that  in  tne  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Messalina  and  his  freedmen 
had  the  manasement  orevery  thing,  this  honour  became  so  cheap  that  any 

Serson  might  buy  it  for  a  little  broken  glass."  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  956. 
leimar. 

•  "But  I  waa  free  bom."  Probably,  St  Paul's  fiunily  was  honoured  with 
the  freedom  of  Rome  for  engaging  in  Cesar's  party,  and  distinguishing 
themselves  In  his  cause  during  the  civil  wars.  Appian  informs  us,  that 
"  He  made  the  Laodiceans  and  Tarsensians  free,  and  exempted  them  from 
taxes ;  and  those  of  the  Tarsensians  who  had  been  sold  for  slaves,  he  or- 
dered by  an  edict  to  be  releaaed  from  servitude."  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil 
p.  1077.  ToUii.  1670. 

s  k  was  defined  a  great  aggravation  of  any  injury  by  the  Roman  law,  that 
ft  was  done  in  public  before  the  people.  The  Fhilippian  magistrates,  there- 
fore, conscious  of  the  iniquity  which  thev  had  committed,  and  of  the 
punishment  to  which  they  were  liable,  mig|nvell  be  afraid  :  for  Paul  and 
Silas  had  their  option,  either  to  brine  a  civlllRion  ag^nst  them,  or  to  indict 
them  criminaUy  for  the  injury  which  they  tuul  inflicted  on  the  apostle  and 
bis  companion.  In  either  of  which  cases,  had  they  been  cast,  tney  would 
be  rendered  infiunous,  and  Incapable  of  holding  any  magisterial  office,  and 
subjected  to  several  other  legal  incapacities,  besides  the  punishment  they 
were  to  undergo  at  the  discretioB  of  the  judge,  which  in  so  atrocious  an 
Vijury  would  not  have  bean  amaU.    Biaeoe  on  the  Acta,  vol.  f .  pp.  382-361 

«  AeU  zxilL  27.  "  I  hav«  iinc«  lMni«4  ti!ist  be  Is  a  Roman  ciosan." 


Roman  citizen.  In  consequence  of  this  epistle  Felix  gBT« 
the  apostle  a  kind  and  candid  reception  :  when  he  read  it,  he 
tnmea  to  him  and  said,  When  your  aofusers  come  hither 
before  me,  I  will  give  your  cause  an  impartial  hearing.' 
And  accordingly  when  the  high-|)riest  Ananias  and  the  San- 
hedrin  went  down  to  Cesarea  with  one  Tertullus  an  orator, 
whose  eloquence  they  had  hired  to  aggravate  the  apostle** 
crimes  before  the  procurator,  Felix,  though  a  man  of  merce- 
nary and  profligate  character,^  did  not  depart  from  the  Roman 
honour  in  this  regard ;  and  would  not  violate  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  judgment  to  gratify  this  body  of  men,  though  tney 
were  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  province  he 
governed,  by  condemning  the  apostle  unheard,  and  yielding' 
him,  poor  and  friendless  as  he  was,  to  their  fury,  merely 
upon  their  impeachment.  He  allowed  the  apostle  to  offer 
his  vindication  and  exculpate  himself  from  the  charges  thej 
had  alleged  against  him ;  and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  his 
apology  as  to  give  orders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
at  large,  and  for  all  his  friends  to  have  free  access  to  him ; 
disappointing  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  drawing 
down  upon  himself  the  relentless  indignation  of  the  Jews, 
who,  undoubtedly,  from  such  a  disappointment,  would  be 
instigated  to  lay  all  his  crimes  and  oppressions  before  the 
emperor. 

"  The  same  strict  honour,  in  observing  the  usual  forms 
and  processes  of  the  Roman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festas  the 
successor  of  Felix.  Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province, 
when  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  accession,  and  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  inveigh  with  great  bitterness  and  virulence  against 
the  apostle,  soliciting  it  as  a  favour  (Acts  xxv.  3.)  that  he 
would  send  him  to  Jerusalem,  designing,  as  it  anerwards 
appeared,  had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to  have  hired 
rumans  to  murder  him  on  the  road,  Festus  told  them,  that 
it  was  his  will  that  Paul  should  remain  in  custody  at  Cssa- 
rea ;  but  that  any  persons  whom  they  fixed  upon  might  go 
down  along  with  him,  and  produce  at  his  tribunal  what  they 
had  to  allege  against  the  prisoner.  This  was  worthy  the 
Roman  honour  and  spirit.  How  importunate  and  urgent  the 
priests  and  principal  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  when  Festus 
was  in  this  capital,  were  with  him  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  apostle,  merely  upon  their  impeachment,  and  upon 
the  atrocious  crimes  with  which  they  loaded  him,  appears 
from  what  the  procurator  himself  told  king  Agrippa  and 
Bemice  upon  a  visit  they  paid  hnn  at  Cesarea,  to  congram* 
late  him  upon  his  new  government.  I  have  here,  said  he,  a 
man  whom  my  predecessor  left  in  custody  when  he  quitted 
this  province.  During  a  short  visit  I  paid  to  Jerusalem,  upon 
my  arrival  I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and  principal  magis- 
trates  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  To  these  urgent 
entreaties  I  replied,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Romans 
to  gratify  (xxv.  16.)  any  man  with  the  death  of  another; 
that  the  laws  of  Rome  enacted  that  he  who  is  accused  should 
have  his  accuser  face  to  face ;  and  have  license  to  answer 
for  himself  conceming  the  crimes  laid  against  him.' 

II.  '^  It  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the  classics 
that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  legally  be  scourged.*  This 
was  deemed  to  the  last  degree  dishonourable,  the  most  daring 
indignity  and  insult  upon  the  Roman  name.  *  A  Roman  citi- 
zen, judiges  !*  exclaims  Cicero  in  his  oration  against  Verres, 
'was  publicly  beaten  with  rods  in  the  forum  of  Messina: 
during  this  public  dishonour,  no*  groan,  no  other  exnression 
of  the  unhappy  wretch  was  heard  amidst  the  cruelties  he 
suffered,  and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  but 
this,  I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  By  this  declaration  that  he  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  he  fondly  imagined  that  he  should  put  an 
end  to  Uie  ignominy  and  cruel  usage  to  which  he  was  now 
subjected.''     The  orator  afterwards  breaks  forth  into  tiiis 

>  Acts  zzUi.  35.  Literally,  "  Hear  it  throogh ;  give  the  whole  of  it  an  atten 
tive  examination."  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Polybiuii,  lib.  i.  pp.  39.  170. 
187.  lib.  It.  p.  323.  edit.  Haaov.  1619.    Sec  also  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  x.  p.  304. 

•  FeMx  per  omne  saBvitium  ac  libldinem,  ius  resiiim  serviti  ingenio  exer- 
cuit  Tacitus  Hist  lib.  ▼.  p.  397.  edit  Dublin.  Felix  cuncta  inaleficia  im- 
pune  ratUB.    Annal.  xii-  54.    He  hoped  also  that  money,  Ac  Acts  xxiv.  26. 

V  "  Senators,"  saith  Fiso,  "  the  law  ordains  that  he  who  is  accused  should 
hear  his  accusation,  and  after  having  offered  his  defence,  to  wait  the  sen^ 
tence  of  the  judges."  Appian,  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  iii.  p.  911.  Tollii,  Amst  ISTC. 
"  He  said,  tliat  what  he  now  attempted  to  do  was  the  last  tyranny  aud  des- 
potism, 'hat  the  same  person  should  be  both  accuser  and  judge,  andshotild 
arbitrarii/  dictate  the  degree  of  punishment"  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  vii.  p. 
42B.    Hudson. 

•  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romannm :  scelos  verberari.  In  Verrem,  lib. 
V.  170. 

•  Csdebatur  virgis  in  medio  foro  Messinecivis  Romanus,  judlces ;  cum 
interea  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  aKa  istius  misetl,  inter  dolorem  crepi* 
tumque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  hiec,  Civis  Romanus  sum.  Hac  se  com- 
memoratione  civUatis  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  croclatumque  a  corpoi* 
d^ectiinun  arbttnbator.    Ctcero  in  Verrem,  lib.  v.  ItEL 
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pathetic  prosojpopceia :  *  O  transporUog  name  of  liberty !  O 
the  distin^isnea  privilege  of  Roman  freedom !  O  Porcian 
smd  Sempronian  laws!  Are  things  at  last  come  to  this 
-Mnretctied  state,  that  a  Roman  citizen,  in  a  Roman  proyince, 
in  the  most  public  and  open  manner,  should  be  beaten  with 
ods  V^  The  historian  Appian,  after  relating  how  Marcellus, 
to  express  his  scorn  and  contempt  of  Cesar,  seized  a  person 
of  some  distinction,  to  whom  Cfaesar  had  given  his  freedom, 
and  beat  him  with  rods,  bidding  him  go  and  show  CsBsar  the 
marks  of  the  sconrges  he  had  received,  observes,  th^t  this 


one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  says  to  ancther,  If  you  con- 
tinue to  be  troublesome  and  impertinent,  you  shall  be  instantly 
seized  and  draped  within,  and  there  you  shall  be  torn  and 
mangled  with  scourges  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  What ! 
a  freeman  scourged,  replies  Samiio.'  To  this  privilege  of 
Roman  citizens,  whose  freedom  exempted  them  from  this 
indignity  and  dishonour,  there  are  several  references  in  Scrip- 
ture. St.  Paul  pleads  this  immunity.  He  said  to  the  cen- 
turion, as  they  were  fastening  him  to  the  pillar  with  thongs 
to  inflict  upon  him  tills  punidment.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  Koman  1*    So  also  at  Philippi  he  told  the  messen- 

fers  of  the  magistrates,  They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncon- 
emned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  pnson,  and 
now  do  they  mrust  us  out  privately;  no,  verily,  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  And  the  sergeants  told 
these  livords  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  feared  when  they 
heard  that  tiiey  were  Romans,  and  were  conscious  they  had 
used  them  witn  a  contumely  and  dishonour  which  subjected 
them  to  the  just  displeasure  of  the  Roman  senate. 

**  Neitiier  was  it  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,^ 
to  be  examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any 
ingenious  and  cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him.  These  punishments  were  deemed  servile ;  torture 
was  not  exercised  but  upon  slaves  ;^  freemen  were  privileged 
from  this  inhumanity  and  ignominy.  It  is  a  flagrant  enormity, 
says  Cicero,  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound :'  not  meaning 
by  that,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Roman  to  be  fettered  and 
imprisoned ;  but  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unjusafiable  and 
illegal  for  a  freeman  of  Rome  to  be  bound  in  order  to  be  tor- 
tur^  for  the  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Dion  Cassius,  parti- 
cularizing the  miseries  of  Claudius's  government,  observes, 
that  Messalina  and  Narcissus,  and  the  rest  of  his  freemen, 
seized  the  occasion  that  now  offered  to  perpetrate  the  last 
enormities.  Among  other  excesses  they  employed  slaves 
and  freedmen  to  be  informers  against  their  masters.  They 
put  to  the  torture  several  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  not 
merely  foreigners,  but  citizens ;  not  only  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  some  even  of  the  Roman  knights  and  senators : 
vhouprh  Claudius,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  government, 
had  bound  himself  under  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never 
apply  the  torture  to  any  Roman  citizen.^  These  two  pas- 
sages from  Cicero  and  Dion  illustrate  what  St.  Luke  relates 
concerning  Lysias  the  tribune.  This  officer,  not  knowing 
the  dignity  or  his  prisoner,  had,  in  violation  of  this  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens,  given  orders  for  the  apostie  to  be  bouim, 
and  examined  by  scourging.  (Acts  xxii.  24,  25.)  When 
he  was  aftervrards  informed  by  his  centurion  that  St.  Paul 
was  a  freeman  of  Rome,  the  sacred  historian  observes,  that 
upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  chief  captain  was  afraid, 
alter  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had 
bound  him.  (xxii.  29.) 

III.  **  We  find  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  discovered  that 
Fesius  his  judge  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  Jews,  appealed 
from  a  provincial  court  to  the  imperial  tribunal;  transfened 
his  cause,  by  appeal,  from  the  junsdiction  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curator to  the  decision  of  the  emperor.    This  appears  to  be 

,  *  O  nomen  dulce  liberatis  I  O  jm  eximium  nostrae  civitatis !  O  lex  Pot* 
cia,  legesque  dempronis  I  Hnccine  tandem  oomia  recederunt,  ut  civis  Ro- 
manag  in  prorincia  populi  Romani,  dele^alia  in  foro  virgis  csderetur. 
Ibid.  163. 

•  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  731.  TolliL 

'  Nam  si  molestas  pergis  ease,  jam  intro  abripiere,  atque  ibi 
Usque  ad  necem  operiere  lorta.    8.  loria  liner. 

AdelphI,  act  ii.  ■cenal.  ver.  2B. 

,  *  Acts  xxii.  25.  The  consul  MarceUufl  sconraed  with  rods  one  of  the  ma- 
Ijf^les  of  that  |rface  who  came  to  Rome,  decUring  he  inflicted  this  as  a 
pVpse  token  tiiat  be  was  no  Roman  citizen.  Pltuarch,  in  Cassar.  p.  \d2L 
e<fit  Gr.  Stephen. 

•  Q 'S'^  ^^  ▼Inclri  ci  vem  Romaoom.    Cicero  in  Verr.  lib.  v.  170. 

j«-  C»Uiam  proiorem,  servilem  in  modum  lonit    Soetoo.  in  rita  An* 

rwa.cap.27.  p.  192.  VariorumEdit. 

.  TS*  *^***  no'®  bni  one. 
DioQ  CMsioi^  ttb.  U.  p.  963.  Reinar. 


another  singular  privilege  which  2  freeman  of  Rome  enjoyed. 
The  sacrea  historian  relates,  that  after  Festus  had  stayed 
about  ten  days  in  the  metropolis,  he  went  down  to  Cssarea, 
and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  summoned  a  court,  as- 
cended the  bench,  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brouQrht  before  him. 
Here,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar,  his  prosecutors  irom  Jerusalem 
with  great  virulence  charged  him  with  many  heinous  and 
atrocious  crimes,  none  of  which,  upon  strict  examination, 
they  were  able  to  prove  against  him.  For  in  his  apology  he 
publicly  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  they  could 
not  convict  him  of  any  one  instance  of  a  criminal  behaviour, 
either  to  the  law,  the  temple,  or  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
Festus  then,  being  (Acts  xxv.  9.)  desirous  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Jews,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  his  cause 
should  be  tried  at  Jerusalem.  To  this  proposal  Paul  replied, 
I  am  now  before  Cesar^s  tribunal,  where  my  cause  ought  to 
be  impartially  canvassed  and  decided.  You  yourself  are  con- 
scious that  I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  criminal  against 
my  countrymen.  If  1  have  injured  tiiem,  if  1  have  perpe- 
trated any  capital  crime,  I  submit  without  reluctance  to  capital 
punishment.  But  if  all  the  charges  they  have  now  brought 
against  me  are  proved  to  be  absolutely  false  and  groundless, 
no  person  can  condemn  me  to  death  merely  to  gratify  them. 
I  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Festus,  after  deliberating  with  the 
Roman  council,  turned  and  said  to  him,  Have  you  appealed 
to  the  emperor  1  You  shall  then  go  and  be  judged  oy  the 
emperor.  From  the  above-mentioned  particulara,  whicn  are 
corroborated  by  several  other  similar  incidents  in  the  Roman 
history,  it  appeare  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  by  appeal 
remove  his  cause  out  of  the  provinces  to  Rome.  *  It  was,' 
says  Mr.  Melmoth,  *  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
secured  by  the  Sempronian  law,  that  he  could  not  be  capitally 
convicted  but  by  tne  suffrage  of  the  people,  which  seems 
to  have  been  still  so  far  in  force  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  send  the  person  here  mentioned  to  Rome.*'  We  are  in- 
formed by  Dionysius  of  HalicamassiiB  that  the  ever-memo- 
rable Poplicola  enacted  this  law,  that  if  any  Roman  governor 
showed  a  disposition  to  condenm  any  one  to  death,  to  scourge 
him,  or  despoil  him  of  his  property,  that  any  private  person 
should  have  liberty  to  appeal  from  his  junsdiction  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  tnat  in  the  mean  time  he  should  re- 
ceive no  personal  harm  from  tiie  magistracy  till  his  cause 
was  finally  decided  by  the  people.'^)  This  law,  which  was 
instituted  at  the  firat  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
continued  in  force  under  the  emperore.  If  a  freeman  of 
Rome,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  deemed  himself  and  his  cause 
to  be  treatea  by  the  president  with  dishonour  and  injustice, 
he  could  by  appeal  remove  it  to  Rome  to  the  determination 
of  the  emperor.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Augustus  del^ 
gated  a  number  of  consular  peraons  at  Rome  to  receive  the 
appeals  of  people  in  the  provinces,  and  that  he  appointed  one 
peraon  to  supenntend  the  affairs  of  each  province."  A  passage 
in  Pliny's  epistie  confirms  this  right  and  privilege  which 
Roman  freemen  enjoyed  of  appealing  from  provincial  courts 
to  Rome,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal,  beiujg  re- 
moved, as  St.  Paul  was,  to  the  capital,  to  take  their  trial  in 
tiie  supreme  court  of  judicature.  In  that  celebrated  epistle 
to  Trajan,  who  desired  to  be  informed  concerning  the  princi« 
pies  and  conduct  of  the  Christians,  he  thus  writes :  *  The 
method  I  have  observed  towards  those  who  have  been  brought 
before  me  as  Christ^s  is  this— I  interroflrated  them  whethei 
they  were  Christiaifll  if  they  confessed,  f  repeated  the  ques* 
tion  twice  again,  addin?  tiireats  at  the  same  tinae,  when,  if 
they  still  persevered,  1  ordered  them  to  be  immediately 
punished;  for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  then 
opinions  might  be,  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
certainly  deserved  correction.  There  were  othere,  also, 
brought  before  me,  possessed  with  the  same  infatuation| 
but,  l)eing  citizens  of  Rome,  I  directed  them  to  be  carried 
thitiier.'w 

IV.  "  The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  cri« 
minals  was  singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  com- 
modious length,  was  fixed  about  the  right  arm  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the  other  end  was  festened to  theleft  arm  of  a  soldier. 
Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to  the  prisoner,  and  every  whera 

•  Mr.  Melmoth'8  note  on  the  97th  letter  in  the  10th  book  of  Pliny's  Epis- 
tles, vol.  iij).  67^  3d  edlL 

t>  Dion.  lialicam.  lib.  t.  p.  281.  edit  Oxon.  17(H.  See  also  p.  334.  ejusdeni 
edit. 

M  Appellationesqnotannifliirbanorum  qoidem  Utkatorumprstoridelega* 
▼It ;  ac  proyincialium  consolaribusTiris,  quos  singulos  cujnsque  provinci» 
negotiis  reposoisset.  Sueton.  Tit  Amust.  cap.  33.  p.  208.  edit.  var.  Lug.  Bai. 

>•  Plinil  Epistoltt,  lib.  z.  epist.  97.  pp.  722, 723.  ed.  tar.  1660, 
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attended  and  guarded  him  J  This  manner  of  confinement  is 
fre(IUAntly  mentioned,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  allusions 
to  it  in  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  was  St.  Paul  confined. 
Fettered*  in  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology  before 
FestuB,  king  Agrippa,  and  Bemice.  And  it  was  this  circum- 
stance that  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting 
strokes  of  true  oratory  that  ever  was  displayed  either  in  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  senate.  Would  to  God  thai  not  only  thou, 
hut  alao  all  thai  hear  me  this  day,  wen  both  almoat  mid  aUo- 
gdher  aueh  as  lam^  except  these  bonds  /  What  a  prodigious 
effect  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons 
held  up'  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  ot  the  audience ! 
During  the  two  years  that  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  and 
lived  at  Rome  in  his  own  hired  house,  he  was  subjecteoto  this 
confinement.  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  that 
kept  him.  The  circumstance  of  publicly  wearing  his  chain, 
and  being  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and 
dishonourable,  and  the  ignominy  of  it  would  naturally  occa- 
sion the  desertion  of  former  friends  and  acquaintance.  Hence 
the  apostle  immortalises  the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  fer- 
vently intercedes  with  Grod  to  bless  his  family,  ancl  to  re- 
member him  in  the  day  of  future  recompense,  for  a  rare 
instance  of  distinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him  when 
all  had  turned  away  from  him  and  forsaken  him.  Tht  Lord 
give  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesipharus^  for  he  oft  refreshed  me, 
and  urns  not  ashamed  of  my  CHAiir,  hit  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  Borne  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  till  he  found 
me  !  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  thathe  may  find  mercy  of  the 
Lord  in  thai  day,  (2  Tim.  i.  16, 17,  18.) 

*'  Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers, 
one  on  each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  left 
hand.  St.  Paul  at  first  was  thus  confined.  When  the  tri- 
bune received  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains.  (Acts  xxi.  33.^ 
In  this  manner  was  Peter  fettered  and  confined  by  Heroa 
A^ppa.  7%e  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  sol' 
dters,  bound  with  two  chains.  (Acts  xii.  6.) 

**  It  further  anpears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were  thus  ap- 
pointed to  guara  criminals,  and  to  whom  they  were  chained, 
suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape,  they  were  punished  with 
death.  Thus,  when  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison  by  a 
miracle,  the  next  morning  we  read  there  was  no  small  con- 
fusion among  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  his  guards, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  chained,  what  was  become  of 
Peter. 

^  Whence  it  appears  that  his  deliverance  had  been  effected, 
and  his  shackles  nad  been  miraculously  unloosed,  without 
their  knowledge,  when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Upon 
which  Herod,  after  making  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  ordered 
all  those  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Peter 
to  be  executed.  (Acts  xii.  19.)  In  like  manner  also  keepers 
of  prisons  werepunished  witn  death,  if  the  confined  made 
their  escape.  This  is  evident  from  what  is  related  concern- 
ing the  imnrisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi.  These, 
after  dieir  oodies  were  mangled  with  scourges,  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  public  dungeon,  and  tiieir  feet  were  made  fast 
m  the  stocks.    At  midnight  these  good  men  prayed  and  sang 

S raises  to  God  in  these  circumstances ;  wnen  suddenly  a 
readful  earthquake  shook  the  whole  prison  to  its  foundation, 
all  the  doors  in  an  instant  flew  open,  and  the  shackles  of  all 
the  prisoners  dropped  to  the  ground.  TUs  violent  concus- 
sion awakening  tne  keeper,  when  he  s^  the  doors  of  Uie 
prison  wide  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was  going  to 
plunge  it  in  his  bosom,  concluding  that  all  the  prisoners  nad 
escaped.  In  that  crisis  Paul  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice, 
entreating  him  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  assur- 
ing him  all  the  prisoners  were  safe. 

V.  **  The  Roman  tribunal,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from 
what  is  related  concerning  Pilate's,  was  erected  on  a  raised 
stage,  the  floor  of  which  was  embellished  with  a  tesselated 
pavement  This  consisted  of  little  square  pieces  of  marble, 
or  of  stones  of  various  colours,  which  were  disposed  and  ar- 
langed  with  great  art  and  elegance,  to  fohn  a  cnequered  and 
pleasing  appearance.^    PHny  informs  us  that  this  refinement 

*  Quemadmodam  eadem  catena  et  coatodiam  et  milttem  eopalat,  ate  iita 

aDS  Um  dhsimilia  aunt,  pariter  inceduat.    Seneca  fipiat.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  13. 
Ironovii,  1672.    So  alio  Manlliu& 

Yinctonim  dominuBi  aociosque  In  parte  catena, 

Interdum  pania  innoxia  corpora  senraL^Lib.  V.  t.  628,  629. 

•  In  like  manner  the  brave  bat  unfortunate  Bomenea  addreaaed  a  verr 
pathetic  apeech  to  hiaarmj,  with  hiafettera  on.  Plutarch,  EomeQea.  Jua* 
tin,  lib.  zfv.  cap.  a 

*  Prolatam,  sicut  erat  catenatua,  manom  oatendiL  Joatin.  lib.  xiv.  caD.3. 
p.  386.    Gronovii.  '  ^ 

•  Opuii  taaaeUatum  ex  parrulia  eoloria  vaiii  lapillia  quadratia  eonatabat 
lottasstftaBpsvlBNBaucruitsbatiir.  Vano  dt  n  jnisUei^  lib.  ttL  iT^ 


was  first  introduced  among  the  Romans  by  Sylla.'  Th^r 
great  men  were  so  fond  of  this  magnificence,  and  thought  it 
so  essential  1o  the  elegance  and  spfendour  of  life,  that  they 
appear  to  have  carried  with  them  these  splendid  materials  to 
form  and  compose  these  elaborate  floors,  for  their  tents,  for 
their  houses,  and  for  their  tribunals,  wherever  they  removed' 
—from  a  depraved  and  most  wretehedly  vitiated  taste,  at  lasit 
deeming  them  a  necessary  snd  indispensable  furniture,  not 
merely  a  vain  and  proud  display  of  grandeur  and  greatness. 
With  this  variegat^  pavement,  composed  of  pieces  of  mar- 
ble or  stone  thus  disposed  and  combined,  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  that  the  floor  of  Pilate's  tribunal  was  ornamented. 
(John  xix.  13.)  Such  an  embellishment  of  a  tribunal  was 
only  a  proud  ostentatious  displav  to  the  worM  of  Italian 
greatness  and  magnificence,  calculated  less  for  real  use  than 
to  strike  the  beholders  with  an  idea  of  the  boundless  prodi- 
galiw  and  extravagance  of  the  Romans. 

**  Having  mentioned  Pilate  the  Roman  procuratsr,  we  can- 
not close  mis  section  without  remarking  tiie  efforto  he  re- 
peatedly made,  when  he  sat  in  judgment  upon  Jesns,  to  save 
nim  from  the  determined  fury  of  the  Jews.    Five  successive 
attempte  are  enumerated  by  commentetors  and  critics.     He 
had  the  fullest  conviction  ofnis  innocence— that  it  was  merely 
through  malice,  and  a  virulence  which  noUiing  could  pla- 
cate, that  they  demanded  his  execution.    Yet  tfiough  the 
governor  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  their  united  clamour  and 
miportunity,  and,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  death,  steadily  refused  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  him ;  yet  one  argument,  which  in  a  menacing 
manner  they  addressed  to  him,  at  last  totally  shook  his  finn- 
ness,  and  induced  him  to  yield  to  their  sanguinary  purpose. 
The  Jews,  after  aggravating  his  guilt,  and  employing  erery 
expedient  in  vain  to  influence  the  president  to  inflict  capitel 
punishment  upon  him,  at  last  criea  out :  If  thou  Id  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  Caesar* s  friend;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a 
lang,  Rpeaketh  against  Caesar,    Upon  hearing  this,  all  his 
former  firmness  mstantly  vanished;  he  could  stem  the  torrent 
of  popular  fuiy  no  longer :  to  this  he  yielded,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  execution.  Then  delivered  he  him,  there/ore,  to  them 
to  be  crucified.    This  conduct  of  Pilate  arose  from  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  temper  of  his  master  Tiberius, 
who  was  a  gloomy  old  tyrant,  day  ana  night  incessantly  haunted 
with  the  fiends  of  jealousy  andf  suspicion — ^who  would  never 
forgive  any  innovations  in  his  government,  but  punish^  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  them  with  inexorable  death.'    Pilate, 
^erefore,  hearing  the  Jews  reiterating  this  with  menaces, 
that  if  he  let  him  go  he  was  not  Coesar's  friend — ^knowing 
the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  Tiberius,^  and  fearing  that  the 
disappointed  rage  of  the  Jews  would  instigate  them  to  accuse 
him  to  the  old  tyrant,  as  abetting  and  suffering  a  person  to 
escape  wiUi  impunity,  who  had  assumed  the  regal  title  and 
character  in  one  of  his  provinces,  was  alarmed  for  his  own 
safety;  and  rather  than  draw  down  upon  his  devoted  head 
the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  who  would  never  forgive  or 
forget  an  injuiy,  real  or  imaginary,  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  clear  persuasion  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  crucified." 

VI.  As  the  Romans  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
countries  to  retain  their  local  tribunals,  we  find  incidental 
mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  provincial  courts  of 
justice.  Two  of  these  are  of  sufllcient  importance  to  claim 
a  distinct  notice  in  this  place;  viz.  1.  The  Areopagus,  at 
Athens ;  and,  3.  The  Assembly,  at  Ephesus. 

1.  The  tribunal  of  the  Areopaocs  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  at  Athens,  by  Cecrops  the  founder  of  that  city, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  strict  equity  of  ito  decisions. 
Among  the  various  causes  of  which  it  tooK  cognizance,  were 
matters  of  religion,  the  consecration  of  new  gods,  erection 
of  temples  and  altars,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies 
into  divine  worship.  On  this  account  St.  Paul  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Areopagus  as  a  setter  forih  of  strange 
gods,  because  he  joreached  unto  the  Athenians,  Jesus  and 
Af aareurtc,  or  the  Mesurredion,  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  Ite  sittings 
were  held  on  the  A/mt  Tlayof,  or  Hill  of  Mars  (whence  its 
name  was  derived),  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  opposite  to  the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  and  is  an 
in8ula^)d  precipitous  rock,  broken  towards  the  south,  and  oii 
the  north  side  sloping  gently  down  to  the  temple  of  Thesus. 

•  Llthoetrota  acceptavere  aub  Sylla.    PHnli  Rlat  Nat.  lib.  zxiri.  p.  60. 

•  In  eroeditionibtte  teneUa  at  aectilia  pavimenta  circomtuliaae.  Suet»- 
niua  Tita  J.  Csaaria.  cap.  46.  p.  74.  edit  variorum  Lug.  Bat.  1663.  Vid.  etiam 
not    Salmaail  In  loc. 

V  See  Suetoniua,  Tacitua,  Dion  Oaaaiaa. 

•  piitto  maket  tht  twj  ime  remark  eooeeniaf  Pflat*,  p.  an.  c^ 
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Its  appearance  is  thns  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke :— *'  It 
is  not  poesible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater  peril,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  prove  Uie  sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than  that 
in  whic>>  the  apostle  was  here  placed :  and  the  truth  of  this, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  better  felt  than  by  a  spectator,  who 
TTom  this  eminence  actually  beholds  the  monuments  of  pagan 
pomp  and  superstition,  by  which  he,  whom  the  Athenians 
considered  as  the  setter  firth  of  strange  gods,  was  then  sur- 
rounded :  representing  to  the  imagination  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  and  of  Plato,  the  dogmatist  of  the  porch,  and  the 
ficeptic  of  the  academy,  addreSsed  by  a  poor  and  lowly  man, 
who,  rude  in  speech,  without  the  enticing  tvords  of  matins  wis- 
dom, enjoined  precepts  contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very  hostile 
to  their  prejudices.    One  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
Areopagite  seems  to  hare  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal  of 
Saint  Paul  on  this  occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting  ex- 
treme and  exemplary  punishment  upon  any  person,  who 
should  slight  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  blas- 
pheme the  gods  of  Greece.    We  ascended  to  the  summit  by 
means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone.    The  sublime  scene 
here  exhibited,  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  description  of  it 
may  prove  how  truly  it  offers  to  us  a  commentary  upon  the 
apostle^s  woids,  as  they  were  delivered  upon  the  spot    He 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Before  him  there  was  spread  a  glorious  prospect  of 
mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies :  behind  him  towered  the 
lofty  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  Thus 
evenr  object,  whether  in  the  &ce  of  nature,  or  amone  the 
works  of  ait,  conspired  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it 
with  reverence  towards  that  Being,  who  made  andjgovems  the 
world  (Acts  xvii.  24.  28.^  ;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which 
no  mortal  eye  can  approach,  and  yet  is  nigh  unto  the  meanest 
of  his  creatures ;  tn  whom  toe  live  and  move  and  hao^  our 
beingr^ 

2.  The  AssEMBir  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  39.  is,  most 
probably,  that  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ephesus,  Asia 
Minor  Ming  divided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  had 
its  appropnate  legal  assembly.  Some  of  these  are  referred 
to  b^  Cicero,'  and  many  others  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,' 
particularly  this  of  Ephesus.  The  TpAftfAenwf  or  chief  officer 
says,  that  if  Demetnus  had  any  claim  of  property  to  make, 
there  were  civil  courts  in  which  he  might  sue :  if  he  had 
crimes  to  object  to  any  person,  the  proconsul  was  there,  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  cnarge  :  but,  if  he  had  complaints  of 
a  political  nature  to  prefer,  or  had  any  thing  to  say  which 
might  redound  to  the  honour  of  their  goddess,  there  was  the 
usual  legal  assembly  of  the  district  belonging  to  Ephesus, 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  regular  periods  of 
such  assemblies,  it  appears,  were  throe  or  four  times  a  month ; 
although  they  were  convoked  extraordinarily  for  the  despatch 
of  any  pressing  business.^ 
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.  Crixbs  ASAiirsT  Parkitts  akd  Maoistkatxs.— m.  Caims 
AOAiKiT  Pkofxrtt  : — 1.  Theft. — 2.  Man-ttealing, — 3.  The 
crime  of  denying  any  thing  taken  in  tmet,  or  fGundr— 
4.  Regulatione  concerning  debtort. — IV.  Ckixks  aoaiitst 
THE  PsRsoir : — 1.  Murder, — 2.  Homicide. — 3.  Corporal  in- 
jurie».—A.  Crimee  of  lust. — V.  Ckimss  of  Malics. 

I.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,^  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  was  a  fun- 
damental object  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  The  government  of 
the  Israelites  being  a  Theocracy,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
supreme  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Almighty,  who 
was  regarded  as  their  king,  it  was  to  be  expectea  that,  in  a 
state  confessedly  religious,  crimes  against  the  Supreme  Ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah  should  occupy  a  primary  place  in  tne  statutes 
given  by  Moses  to  that  people.    Accordingly, 

^  Br.  Clarke's  Triirels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  763-065.  8e(»  alM  Mr.  DodweU'a  Claa- 
Meal  udTopofnphical  Toar  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  363. 

!  S5«">'  ^P'«-  ■**  Atticum,  lib.  v.  ep.  20. 

'  PV,  irut  NaL  U  b.  ▼.  cc  25.  29. 32,  33.    See  alao  CellarU  GeograpbU 
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Acta^  roL  I  p.  312,  and  Bloomfield'a  A"w>tBttffii%  vol  hr. 


1^'^^  MctloD  b  whoOy  an  abridgment  ofMichaeUa'iCoiiUDeotirlei,  toL 
•»••?.  41.  ««pra. 


1.  Idolatrv,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  in  the 
Mosaic  law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  crimes.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  crime  not  merely  against  God,  but  also  against 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and,  consequently,  was  a 
species  of  high-treason,  which  was  capitally  punished.  This 
crime  consisted  not  in  ideas  and  opinions,  but  in  the  overt 
act  of  worshipping  other  gods.  An  Israelite,  therefore,  was 
guilty  of  idolatry :— - 

(1.)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  besides 
Jehovah,  the  only  true  Grod.  This  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  state  crime  just  noticed ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
gpreatest  of  all  offences  against  sound  reason  and  common 
sense.  This  crime  was  prohibited  in  the  first  of  the  ten 
commandments.  (Exod.  xx.  3.) 

(2.)  By  worshipping  images,  whether  of  the  tme  God 
under  a  visible  form,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too 

5 rone  (Exod.  xxxii.  4, 5.  Judg.  xvii.  3.  xviii.  4 — 6.  14-*17. 
0,  31.  vi.  25—33.  viii.  24—27.  1  Kings  xu.  26—31.),  or 
of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  we  nave 
so  many  instances  in  the  sacred  histonr.  All  image^worship 
whatever  is  expressly  forbidde#  in  Exod.  xx.  4,  5. :  and  a 
curse  is  denounced  against  it  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

(3.)  By  prostration  before,  or  adoration  of,  such  images,  or 
of  any  thing  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  ^Exod.  xx.  5.  xxxiv.  14.  Deut.  iv.  19.)  This 
prostration  consisted  in  falling  down  on  the  knees,  and  at 
the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead. 

(4.)  By  having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idols,  or  images 
thereof ;  all  which  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  Deut.  vii.  5.  xii.  3.) ;  and  the 
Israelites  were  prohibited,  by  Deut.  vii.  25,  26.,  from  keep- 
ing, or  even  bnnging  into  their  houses,  the  gold  and  silver 
that  had  been  upon  any  image,  Ust  it  should  prove  a  snare, 
and  lead  them  astray:  because,  having  been  once  conse- 
crated to  an  idol-god  (considering  the  then  prevalent  supei^ 
stition  as  to  the  reality  of  such  deitlesV  some  idea  ot  its 
sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still  have  continued,  and 
have  thus  been  the  means  of  propagating  idolatry  afresh 
among  their  children. 

(5.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  idols,  which  was  expressly  for- 
bidden in  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 1,,  especially  human  victims,  the 
sacrifices  of  which  (it  is  well  known),  prevailed  to  a  fright 
ful  extent.  Parents  immolated  their  offspring :  ^is  horrid 
practice  was  introduced  among  the  Israelites,  from  ih» 
Canaanites,  and  is  repeatedly  reprobated  by  the  prophets 
in  the  most  pointed  manner.  The  offering  of  human  victims 
was  prohibited  in  Lev.  xviii.  21.  compared  with  2,  3.  24— 
30.  XX.  1—5.  Deut.  xii.  30.  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  Byeatif^  of  offerings  made  to  idols,  made  buother  peo- 
ple, who  invited  tnem  to  their  offering-feasts.  Though  no 
special  law  was  enacted  against  thus  attending  the  festivals 
of  their  gods,  it  is  evidently  presupposed  as'  unlawful  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  jguilty  individual 
When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idomtry,  it  was  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  and 
was  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants 
and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to  death ;  no  spoil  was  made, 
but  every  thing  which  it  contained  was  burnt,  together  witli 
the  city  itself;  nor  was  it  ever  allowed  to  be  rebuilt  (Deut. 
xiii.  13—180  This  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly enfoiced;  the  Israelites  (from  their  proneness  to 
adopt  the  then  almost  universally  prevalent  polytheism)  in 
most  cases  overlooked  the  crime  of  a  city  that  became  noto- 
riously idolatrous ;  whence  it  happened,  that  idolatiy  was 
not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  soon  overspread  the  whole 
nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  people,  as  a  people,  brought 
guilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idolatry,  God  reserved  to 
himself  the  infliction  of  tne  punishments  denounced  against 
that  national  crime ;  which  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and 
other  national  judgments,  and  (when  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  was  completed)  in  the  destruction  of  their  polity, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  people  as  slaves  into  other 
lands.  (Lev.  xxvi.  Deut.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxxii.)  For  the  crime 
of  seducing  o^ers  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  but  more 
especially  where  a  nretended  prophet  (who  might  oflen 
naturally  anticipate  wnat  would  come  to  pass)  uttered  pre- 
dictions tending  to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed 
punishment  was  stoning  to  death.  TDeut.  xiii.  2—12.)  In 
order  to  prevent  the  barbarous  immolation  of  infants,  Moses 
denounced  the  punishment  of  stoning  upon  those  who  offerea 
human  sacrifices;  which  the  bystanders  might  instantly 
execute  upon  the  delinquent  when  caught  in  the  act,  without 
,  any  judicial  inquiry  whatever.  (Lev.  X3(,  2,) 
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2.  God  being  both  the  Bovereign  and  the  legislator  of  the 
(sraeUtes,  Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  injuriously  of 
his  name,  his  attributes,  his  government,  and  his  revelation) 
was  not  only  a  crime  against  ^im,  but  also  against  the  state ; 
It  was,  therefore,  punished  capitally  by  stoning.  (Lev.  xxiv. 
10—14.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Deut.  xviii.  20—22.  that  a  False  Pro- 
phet was  punished  capitally,  being  stoned  to  death ;  and 
there  were  two  cases  m  which  a  person  was  held  as  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  consequently  liable  to  its  punish- 
ment, viz.  (1.)  If  he  had  prophesied  any  thing  in  the  name 
of  any  other  god, --whether  it  took  place  or  not, — ^he  was 
at  all  events  considered  as  a  false  prophet,  and,  as  such, 
stoned  to  death.  (Deut.  xiii.  2 — 6.)— (2.)  If  a  prophet  spoke 
in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  he  was  tolerated,  so  long  as  he 
remained  unconvicted  of  imposture,  even  though  he  threat- 
ened calamity  or  destruction  to  the  state,  and  ne  could  not 
be  punished :  but  when  the  event  which  he  had  predicted 
did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  regarded  as  an  audacious  im- 
postor, and,  as  such,  was  stoned.  (Deut.  xviii.  21,  22.) 

4.  Divination  is  the  c(fttjecturing  of  future  events  from 
things  which  are  supposed  to  presag^e  them.  The  eastern 
people  were  always  fond  of  divination,  magic,  the  curious 
arts  of  interpreting  dreams,  and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  future  events.  When  Moses  gave  the  law  which  bears 
his  name  to  the  Israelites,  this  disposition  had  long  been 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Now, 
all  these  vain  arts  in  order  to  pry  into  futurity,  and  all  divina- 
tion whatever,  unless  God  was  consulted  by  prophets,  or  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (the  sacred  lot  kept  by  the  high-priest), 
were  expressly  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  Lev.  xix.  26. 
31.  XX.  6.  23.  27.  and  Deut.  xviii..9— -12.  In  the  case  of  a 
person  transgressing  these  laws,  by  om^u/Zm^  a  diviner,  God 
reserved  to  himself  the  infliction  of  his  punishment;  the 
transgressor  not  being  amenable  to  the  secular  magistrate. 
(Lev.  XX.  6.)  The  diviner  himself  was  to  be  stoned.  (Lev. 
XX.  27.) 

5.  Perjury  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptorily  pro- 
hibited as  a  most  heinous  sin  against  God ;  to  whom  the 
punishment  of  it  is  left,  and  who  in  Exod.  xx.  7.  expressly 
promises  that  he  will  inflict  it,  without  ordaining  the  inflic- 
tion of  any  punishment  by  the  temporal  magistrate ;  except 
only  in  the  case  of  a  man  falsely  charging  another  with  a 
crime,  in  which  case  the  false  witness  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  accused 
party  if  he  had  been  found  to  have  been  really  guilty  (as  is 
shown  in  p.  64.  infra) ;  not  indeed  as  the  punishment  of 
penury  against  God,  but  of  false  witness. 

U.  Crimes  against  Parents  cmd  Magistrates  consti- 
tute an  important  article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people,  we 
recognise  much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit ;  in  conseciuence  of 
whicn  fathers  enjoyed  great  rights  over  their  femilies.  The 
Cursing  of  Parents, — that  is,  not  only  the  imprecation  of 
evil  on  them,  but  probably  also  all  rude  and  reproachful  Itm- 
euage  towards  them,  was  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi, 
17.  Lev.  XX.  9.);  as  likewise  was  the  striking  of  them. 
(Exod.  xxi.  15.)    An  example  of  the  crime  of  cursing^  of  a 

Sarent,  which  is  fully  in  point,  is  given  by  Jesus  Chnst  in 
latt.  XV.  4—6.  or  Mark  vii.  9 — 12. ;  "  where  he  upbraids 
the  Pharisees  with  their  giving,  from  their  deference  to  hu- 
man traditions  and  doctrines,  such  an  exposition  of  the  divine 
law,  as  converted  an  action,  which,  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  a  vow,  both  obli- 
gatory and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  seems,  that  it 
was  then  not  uncommon  for  an  undutiful  and  degenerate  son, 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting  his  parents, 
and  in  his  wrath,  to  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  wide  world,  to 
say  to  his  father  or  mother,  Korban,  or,  Be  that  Corban  (con- 
secrated) which  I  sliould  appropriate  to  thy  support  f  that  is. 
Every  thing  wherewith  I  might  ever  aid  or  serve  thee,  and,  of 
course,  every  things  which  I  ought  to  devote  to  thy  relief  in  the 
days  of  helpless  old  age,  I  here  vow  unto  God, — A  most  abomi- 
nable vow,  indeed  !  and  which  God  would,  unquestionably, 
as  little  approve  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow  to  commit 
adultery.  And  yet  some  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on 
such  vows  this  strange  decision ;  that  they  were  absolutely 
obligatory,  and  that  the  son,  who  uttered  such  words,  was 
bound  to  abstain  from  contributing,  in  the  smallest  article, 
to  the  use  of  his  parents,  because  every  thing,  that  should 
have  been  so  appropriated,  had  become  consecrated  to  God, 
and  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  their  use,  without  sacrilege 
and  a  breach  of  his  vow.    But  on  this  exposition,  Christ  not 


only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated  the  fiftL  commandment,  but 
he  likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine,  that  Moses,  their 
own  legislator,  had  expressly  declared,  that  the  men  who 
cursed  father  or  mother  aeserved  to  die.  Now,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  to  curse  his  parents  more  eflfectually,  than  by 
a  vow  like  this,  when  he  interprets  it  with  such  rigour,  as  to 
preclude  him  from  doing  any  tning  in  future  for  their  benc-fil. 
it  is  not  imprecating  upon  them  a  curse  in  the  common  st\-le 
of  curses,  which  evaporate  into  air;  but  it  is  fulfilling  the 
curse,  and  making  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  eflfectual/^i 

Of  the  two  crimes  above  noticed,  the  act  of  strikinfir  a  parent 
evinces  the  most  depraved  and  wicked  disposition :  and 
severe  as  the  punishment  was,  few  parents  would  apply  to  a 
magistrate,  until  all  methods  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Both 
these  crimes  are  included  in  the  case  of  the  stubborn,  rebel- 
lious, and  drunkard  son;  whom  his  parents  were  unable  to 
keep  in  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered  the 
lives  of  others.  Such  an  irreclaimable  offender  was  to  be 
punished  with  stoning.  (Deut.  xxi.  18—21.^  Severe  as  this 
law  may  seem,  we  have  no  instance  recoroed  of  its  being 
carried  into  effect;  but  it  must  have  had  a  most  salutary  ope- 
ration in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Palestine,  where  (as  in  all  southern  climates)  liquor  produces 
more  formidable  effects  than  with  us,  and  where  also  it  is 
most  probable  that  at  that  time,  the  people  had  not  the  same 
efficacious  means  which  we  possess,  or  securing  drunkards, 
and  preventing  them  from  doing  mischief. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  provision 
is  made  in  ^l  well  regulatea  states  for  respecting  the  persons 
of  Magistrates.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,-  that 
when  the  regal  government  was  established  among  the  Israel- 
ites,  the  person  of  the  king  was  inviolable,  even  though  ha 
might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust.  It  is  Indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  due  execution  of  justice  that  the  persons  ox  magis- 
trates be  sacred,  and  Uiat  they  should  not  be  insulted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office.  All  reproachful  words  or  curses, 
uttered  agaiast  persons  invested  with  authority,  are  prohi- 
bited in  Exod.  xxii.  28,  No  punishment,  however,  is  speci- 
fied ;  probably  it  was  left  to  tne  discretion  of  the  judge,  and 
was  diffisrent  according  to  the  rank  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
extent  of  the  crime. 

III.  The  Crimes  or  offences  against  Propertt,  mentioned 
by  Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  of  any  thing 
taken  in  trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  Uie  crime  of  Theitt,  Moses  imposed  the  pnnishment 
of  double  j^and  in  certain  cases  still  higher)  restitution ;  and 
if  the  thiel  were  unable  to  make  it  (wnich,  however,  could 
raiely  happen,  as  every  Israelite  by  law  had  his  paternal 
field,  the  crops  of  whicn  might  be  attached),  he  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
jured party  out  of  the  purchase-money.  (Exod.  xxii.  1.  3.) 
The  same  practice  obtains,  according  to  Chardin,  among  the 
Persians.  The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  much  greater 
than  the  generality  of  mankind  are  aware  of:  for,  as  Uie  de- 
sire of  gam  and  the  love  of  luxuries  are  the  prevalent  induce- 
ments to  theft,  restitution,  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
would  effectually  prevent  tlie  unlawful  gratification  of  that 
desire,  while  the  idle  man  would  be  deterred  from  stealing; 
by  the  dread  of  slavery,  in  which  he  would  be  compelled  to 
work  by  the  power  of  blows.  If,  however,  a  thief  was  found 
bresdcing  into  a  house  in  the  night  season,  he  might  be  killed 
(Exod.  xxii.  2.),  but  not  if  the  sun  had  arisen,  in  which  case 
he  might  be  known  and  apprehended,  and  the  restitution 
made  which  was  enjoined  by  Moses.  When  stolen  oxen  or 
sheep  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  thief,  he  was  to  make 
a  two-fold  restitution  to  tne  owner,  who  thus  obtained  a  profit 
for  his  risk  of  loss.  (Exod.  xxii.  4.)  The  punishment  was 
applicable  to  every  case  in  which  the  article  stolen  remained 
unaltered  in  his  possession.  But  if  it  was  already  alienated 
or  slaughtered,  the  criminal  was  to  restore  four-fold  for  a 
sfiet^,  ?LiA  five-fold  for  an  ox  (Exod.  xxii.  1),  in  consequence 
of  Its  great  value  and  indispensable  utility  in  agriculture,  to 
the  Israelites,  who  had  no  horses.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  property  had  become  more  valuable  from  the  increase 
of  commerce,  the  punishment  of  restitution  was  increased  to 
seven-fold,  (Prov.  vi.  30,  31.)  When  a  thief  had  nothing  to 
pay,  ne  was  sold  as  a  slave  (Exod.  xxii.  3.),  probably  for  as 
many  years  as  were  necessary  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt, 
and  of'^  course,  perhaps,  for  hfe;  though  in  other  cases  the 
Hebrew  servant  could  be  made  to  serve  only  for  six  years. 
If,  however,  a  thief,  after  having  denied,  even  upbn  oath,  any 
theft,  with  which  he  was  charged,  had  the  honesty  or  oon* 
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ncience  to  retraet  his  peijurr,  and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead 
of  double  restitution,  he  had  only  to  repay  the  amount  stolen, 
and  one  fifth  more.  (Levit.  vi.  i — 5.) 

2.  Man-6TEalino,  that  is,  the  seizing  or  stealing  of  the 
person  of  a  free-bom  Israelite,  either  to  use  him  as  a  slave 
iiimself,  or  to  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely 
and  irremissibly  punished  with  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  Deut. 
xxiv.  7.) 

3.  **  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having 

DENIED  ANY   THING   COMMITTED  TO  HIS  TRUST,   or  fouud  by 

him,  his  punishment,  as  in  tiie  case  of  theft,  was  double 
restitution ;  only  that  it  never,  as  in  that  crime,  went  so  far 
as  quadruple,  or  quintuple  restitution ;  at  least  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  ordained  in  Exod.  xxii.  8.  If  the  person  accused  of 
this  crime  had  sworn  himself  guiltless,  and  afterwards,  from 
the  impulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the  commission 
of  perjury,  he  had  only  one-fifth  beyond  the  value  of  the 
article  denied  to  refund  to  its  owner."  (Levit.  vi.  5.) 

4.  The  Mosaic  laws  respecting  Debtors  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  ottain  m  European  countries :  the 
mode  of  procedure  sanctioned  by  them,  though  simple,  was 
very  efficient.  Persons,  who  had  property  due  to  them, 
might,  if  they  chose,  secure  it  either  by  means  of  a  mort- 
gage, or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or  surety. 

(l.)  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for  a 
debt,  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house,  and  take 
what  he  pleased;  but  was  to  wait  before  the  door,  till  the 
debtor  should  deliver  up  that  pledge  with  which  he  cocild 
most  easily  dispense.  (Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11.  Compare  Job 
xxii.  6.  xxiv.  3.  7 — ^9.) 

(2  )  When  a  mill  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment,  was 
{riveu  as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  night  These 
articles  appear  to  be  specified  as  examples  wt  all  other 
thiniis  with  which  the  debtor  could  not  dispense  without 
greai  inconvenience.  TExod.  xxii.  26, 27.  Deut.  xxiv.  6. 12.) 
(3  )  The  debt  whicn  remained  unpaid  until  the  seventh  or 
sabbatic  year  (during  which  the  sou  was  to  be  left  without 
cultivation,  and,  consequently,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  make  payments),  could  not  be  exacted 
during  that  period.  (Deut.  xv.  1 — ll.j  But,  at  other  times, 
in  case  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the  creaitor  might  seize,  first, 
the  hereditary  land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce  until 
the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  oi  jubilee ;  or, 
secondly,  his  houses.  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Levites.  (Levit.  xxv.  14—32.^ 
Thirdly,  in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel 
the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the  debtor  had  none,  the 
person  of  the  debtor  might  be  sold,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  implied  in  Lev.  xxv. 
39. ;  and  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxiv.  9.  It  existed 
in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kin^s  iv.  1.) ;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonisn  captivity,  some  rich  persons 
exercised  this  right  over  their  poor  debtors.  (Neh.  v,  1 — 
13.)  Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt,  xviii.  25. 
As  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus  be  seized  and  sold, 
his  cattle  and  furniture  were,  consequently,  liable  for  his 
debts.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in  Prov.  xxii.  27.  It 
does  not  appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed  in  the  age 
of  Moses,  hut  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Uie  time  of  Jesus 
Christ.  rMatt.  xviii.  34.) 

(4.)  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman,  or  surety  for  an- 
other, he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  in  the 
same  way  with  the  original  debtor.    But  this  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  obtained  before  the  time  of  Solomon  (in 
whose  Proverbs  there  are  several  references  to  it),  when  it 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences.    It  seems  that  the 
formality  observed  was,  for  the  person  who  became  surety 
U*  give  his  hand  to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor ; 
for  Solomon  cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a 
stranger,  to  a  person  whose  circumstances  he  did  not  know : 
and  entreats  him  to  go  and  urge  the  person  to  whom  he  had 
^ven  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had  become  surety,  to  pay 
•lis  own  debt;  so  that  it  must  have  been  to  the  debtor  that 
the  hand  was  given.  See  Prov.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  and  xxiL  26. 
IV.  Among  the  Crimes  which  may  be  committed  aoaiust 
THE  Person, 

1.  Murder  claims  the  first  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of 
^le  most  heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four  accessory 
circaiQstances  or  marks,  hy  which  to  distinguish  it  from  sim- 
ple homicide  or  manslau^ter;  viz.  (1.)  When  it  proceeds 
from  haired  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  20, 21.  Dent.  xix.  11.) 
"-(2.)  When  it  proceeds  from  thirst  of  blood,  or  a  desire  to 
•atiate  revenge  with  the  blood  of  another.  (Num.  xxxv,  20.)— 


3.)  When  it  is  committed  premedltatedly  and  deceitfully, 
Exod.  xxi.  14.) — (4.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  another, 
alls  upon  him,  and  slays  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11.)  In  order 
to  constitute  wilful  murder,  besides  enmity,  Moses  deemed 
it  essential,  that  the  deed  be  perpetrated  by  a  blow,  a  ^rust, 
or  a  cast,  or  other  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  inevitably  to 
cause  death.  (Num.  xxxv.  16 — ^21.):  such  as,  the  use  of  an 
iron  tool, — ^a  stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  that  may  probably 
cause  death, — ^the  striking  of  a  man  with  the  fist,  out  of  en- 
mity,— ^pushing  a  man  down  in  such  a  manner  that  his  life 
is  endangered, — and  throwing  any  thing  at  a  man,  from  san- 
guinary motives,  so  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The  punish- 
ment of  murder  was  death,  without  all  power  of  redemption. 

2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  by  the  fol- 
lowing adjuncts  or  circumstances: — (1.)  That  it  taxes  place 
without  hatred  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  22.  Deut.  xix.  4— 
6.) — (2.)  Without  thirst  for  revenge.  (Exod.  xxi.  13.  Num. 
xxxv.  22.)^f3.)  When  it  happens  by  mistake.  (Num.  xxxv. 
11.  15.) — (4.)  Br  accident,  or  {23  it  is  termed  in  the  English 
law)  cnance-medky,  (Deut.  xix.  5.)  The  punishment  of 
homicide  was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  section. 

Besides  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  homicide,  there  are 
two  other  species  of  homicide,  to  which  no  punishment  was 
annexed;  viz.  (1.)  If  a  man  caught  a  thief  breaking  into  his 
house  by  night,  and  killed  him.  it  was  not  blood-guiltiness^ 
that  is,  he  could  not  be  punished ;  but  if  he  did  so  when  the 
sun  was  up,  it  was  blood-guiUiness ,-  for  the  thief  *s  life  ought 
to  have  been  spared,  for  the  reason  annexed  to  the  law  (Exod. 
xxii.  2,  3.),  VIZ.  because  then  the  person  robbed  might  have 
it  in  his  power  to  obtain  restitution;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  thief, 
if  he  could  not  otherwise  make  up  his  loss,  might  be  sold, 
in  order  to  repay  him.— (2.)  If  the  Go^l  or  avenger  of  blood 
overtook  the  innocent  homicide  before  he  reached  a  city  of 
refuge,  and  killed  him  while  his  heart  was  hot,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  done  in  justifiable  zeal  (Deut.  xix.  6.) ;  and  even 
if  he  found  him  without  the  limits  of  his  asylum,  and  slew 
him,  he  was  not  punishable.  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  27.)  The 
taking  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder  was  prohibited ; 
but  the  mode  of  punishing  murderers  was  undetermined ;  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Go'el.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  to 
the  severity  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  slave  (that  is, 
one  not  of  Hebrew  descent),  whether  male  or  female.  Al- 
though a  man  had  struck  any  of  his  slaves,  whether  male  or 
female,  with  a  stick,  so  as  to  cause  their  death,  unless  that 
event  took  place  immediately,  and  under  his  hand,  he  was 
not  punished.  If  the  slave  survived  one  or  two  days,  the 
master  escaped  with  impunity :  it  being  considered  tnat  his 
death  might  not  have  proceeaed  from  the  beating,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  master^s  interest  to  kill  his  slaves,  because,  as 
Moses  says  (Exod.  xxi.  20,  21.\  they  are  his  numey.  If  the 
slave  died  under  his  master's  nand  while  beating  him,  or 
even  during  the  same  day,  his  death  was  to  be  avenged ;  but 
In  what  manner  Moses  has  not  specified.  Probably  the 
Israelitish  master  was  subjected  only  to  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment, regulated  according  to  circumstances  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  judge. 

In  order  to  increase  an  abhoneuce  of  murder,  and  to  deter 
them  from  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime, — ^when  it 
had  been  comnutted  by  some  person  unknown,  the  city  near- 
est to  which  the  corpse  was  found  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
mensuration :  afler  which  the  elders  or  magistates  of  that 
city  were  required  to  declare  their  utter  ignorance  of  the 
affair  in  the  very  solemn  manner  prescribed  in  Deut  xxi. 
1—9. 

3.  For  other  Corporal  Injuries  of  various  kinds,  different 
statutes  were  made,  which  show  the  humanity  and  wisdom 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thus,  if  a  man  injured  another  in  a  /ray, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  cure,  and  of  his 
bed,  tiiat  is,  the  loss  of  his  time  arising  from  his  confine- 
ment (Exod.  xxi.  18,  19.)  By  this  admirable  precept, 
most  courts  of  justice  still  regulate  their  decisions  m  sucli 
cases. — ^If  a  pregnant  woman  was  hurt,  in  consequence  of  a 
fray  between  two  individuals^— as  posterity  among  the  Jews 
was  among  the  peculiar  promises  of  their  covenant, — in  the 
event  of  her  premature  delivery,  the  author  of  the  misfortune 
was  obliged  to  give  her  husband  such  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion as  he  might  demand,  the  amount  ot  which,  if  the  offen- 
der thought  it  too  high,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  decision 
of  arbitrators.  On  toe  other  hand,  if  either  the  woman  or 
her  child  was  hurt  or  maimed,  the  law  of  retaliation  took  its 
fuU  effect,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xxi.  22— 25.— The  law  of 
retaliation  also  operated,  if  one  man  hurt  another  by  either 
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tssanlHng  him  openly,  or  by  any  insidious  attack,  whether 
the  parties  were  both  Israelites,  or  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner. 
(Lev.  xxiv.  19 — ^22.)  This  e(^uality  of  the  law,  however, 
oid  not  extend  to  slaves :  but  if  a  master  knocked  out  the 
eye  or  tooth  of  a  slave,  the  latter  received  his  freedom  as  a 
compensation  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  (Exod.  xxi. 
S6,  27.)  If  this  noble  law  did  not  teach  the  unmerciful 
slave-holder  humanity^  at  least  it  taught  him  caution ;  as  one 
rash  blow  mi^t  have  deprived  him  of  all  ri?ht  to  the  future 
services  of  his  slave,  ana,  consequently,  self-interest  would 
oblige  him  to  be  cautious  and  circum8])ect 

4.  The  crime,  of  which  decency  withholds  the  name,  as 
nature  abominates  the  idea,  was  punished  with  death  ^Lev. 
xviii.  22,  23.  xx.  13.  15,  16.),  as  also  was  adultery*  (Lev- 
XX.  10.), — ^it  should  seem  by  stoning  (Ezek.  xn.  38.  40. 
John  viii.  7.),  except  in  certain  cases  which  are  specified  in 
Lev.  xix.  20 — 22.  Other  crimes  of  lust,  which  were  com- 
mon among  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  are  made  capital 
by  Moses.  For  a  full  examination  of  the  wisdom  or  his 
laws  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
taries of  Michaeli8.> 

V.  In  nothing,  however,  were  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
the  Mosaic  law  more  admirably  displayed,  than  in  the  rigour 
with  which  Crimes  of  Malice  were  punished.  Those  pests 
of  society,  malicious  informers,  were  odious  in  the  eye  of 
that  law  (Lev.  xtx.  16—18.),  and  the  publication  of  false 
reports,  anectinff  the  characters  of  others,  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  Exod.  xxiii.  1.:  though  that  statute  does  not 
annex  any  punishment  to  this  crime.  One  exception,  how- 
ever, is  made,  which  justly  imposes  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  delinquent.  See  Deut.  xxii.  13---19.  All  manner 
of  false  witness  was  prohibited  rExod.xx.  16.),  even  though 
it  were  to  favour  a  poor  man.  (Exod.  xxiii.  1 — 3.)  But  m 
the  case  of  false  testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  the 
matter  was  ordered  to  be  investigated  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, and,  as  a  species  of  wickedness  altogether  extraordi- 
nary, to  be  brought  before  the  highest  tribunal,  where  the 
priests  and  the  judges  of  the  whole  people  sat  in  judgment : 
and  afler  conviction,  the  false  witness  was  subiected  to  pu- 
nishment, according  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reprieve ;  so  that  he  suffered  the  very  same 
punishment  which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he  accused 
ills  innocent  brother.  (Deut.  xix.  16 — ^21.)  No  regulation 
can  be  more  equitable  than  this,  which  must  have  operated 
as  a  powerful  prevention  of  this  crime.  Some  of  those 
excellent  laws,  which  are  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the 
British  Constitution,  have  been  made  on  this  very  ground. 
Thus,  in  the  37  Edw.  III.  c.  18.,  it  is  enacted,  that  aU  those 
who  make  suggestion,  shall  suffer  the  same  penalty  to  which 
the  other  party  would  have  been  subject,  if  he  were  attainted, 
in  case  his  suggestions  be  found  evil.  A  similar  law  was 
made  in  the  same  reiorn.  (38  Edw.  III.  c.  9.)  By  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  false  witnesses  were  thrown  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  In  short,  false  witnesses  have  been  deserv- 
edly execrated  by  all  nations,  and  in  every  age. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE   PITNISHMEirrS   MEMTIONXD  III  THE   SCRIPTURES.' 

Detign  of  punithmerU; — CUutification  of  Jemth  punithments. 
— •I.PuirigHXXirri,2roTCAFiTALw«-l.  5courj^'ii^«— 2.  RetaU' 
atioiu-^.  Pecuniary  Fines. — 4.  Offeringo  in  the  nature  of 
puniahment. — ^5.  Imprieonment. — 6.  Baniokmeni^'^Orienial 
mode  of  treating  pHoonero^-^l ,  Depriving  them  of  tight^^ 
8.  Cutting  or  plucking  off  the  hair^-^d.  Excommunication. 
— IL  Capital  PuwisHMiirrB.— 1.  Siaying  with  the  troord. 
2.  Stoning^^S,  Burning  to  death^^A.  Decapitation^-— 5. 
Precipitation^—^.  Drovning^T.  Bruiting  in  a  mortar.^^ 

>  At  the  Jewmh  law  inflicted  >ueh  beavy  punishmenta  on  those  who  com- 
niiued  fornication  and  adultery,  it  is  probable,  from  Prov.  ii.  16.,  that  the 
Jews  had  harluta  ninong  them  from  the  nciglibouring  nations,  who  seduced 
them  in'o  impurity  and  idolatry,  and  who  might  be  tolerated  in  some  cor- 
rupi  periods  oftheir  state.  The  case  was  the  same  at  Athens,  where  foreign 
harlots  wre  lolemtpil.  Hence  the  term  atrange  teamen,  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  bad  women,  whether  foreigners  or  Israelites.  Orton's  Exposi- 
tion, vol.  ▼.  p.  6. 

•  Vol  iT.  pp.  163—203. 

>  The  general  authorities  for  this  section  are,  Schulzil  Arehtsologia  He* 
braica,  pp.  82—92.  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  SuppUces  des  Hebreux, 
Dissert. torn. i.  pp.241— 2r6. ;  Brunincs,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  107—114. ;  Alber, 
HermeneuU  Vet.  Test  torn.  I.  pp.  225—233.  C.  B.  Michaelis,  de  judiciis, 
pesnisque  capitalibus  Hsbraoroov  in  Pott's  and  Rup«rtl's  SyUoige  Commes* 
tatlononi,  toI.  It.  pp.  177—239. ;  Jahn,  Archaologta  Bibilea,  if  ^I^StS. ; 
Aektrmww.  4wtMMlpfit  BibUci,  if  213-968.  ^ 


6.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  aeunder.'-^,  Tv/uonmrfuttt^  or  ^ea# 
ing  to  death^lO.  Expoting  to  wild  6e«tf«^— 1 1.  Vrueijtxivm 
—(1.)  Prevalence  of  thio  mode  of  pumohment  among  ih^  am 
cienS§^^%)  Ignominy  of  erueiJhri9nj~^{Z.)  The  cirerum 
otanceo  of  our  Saviour*§  crucifxion  coneidered  and  iUa^ 
trated* 

The  end  of  punishment  is  expressed  by  Moses  to  be  ^« 
determent  of  others  from  the  commissioa  of  crim^.  His 
language  is,  that  othert  mayhtar  and  ftar^  and  may  ehu-n  the 
eommienon  of  like  crimes.  (Deut.  xvii.  13.  xix.  20.)  Bj  the 
wise  and  humane  enactments  of  this  legislator,  parents  are 
not  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children,  nor  children  for  theii 
parents  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.),  as  was  afterwards  the  case  'writh 
the  Chaldeans  (Dan.  vi.  24.),  and  also  amonff  the  kiners  of 
Israel  (1  Kings  xxi.  and  2  Kmgs  ix.  26.),  on  charges  of  trea- 
son.^ Of  the  punishments  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writers, 
some  were  inflicted  by  the  Jews  in  common  with  other  d^ 
tions,  and  others  were  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  sn 
usually  divided  into  two  classes,  ncw-eapital  and  ctmiiaj, 

I.  The  NON-CAPITAL  or  inferior  Punishhbnts,  which  ^rere 
inflicted  for  smaller  offences,  are  eight  in  namber ;  viz. 

1.  I*h6  most  common  corporal  punishment  of  the  ancient 
Mosaic  law  was  Scourging.  (Lev.  xix.  20.  Deut.  xxii.  lb. 
XXV.  2,  3.)  After  the  captivity  it  continued  to  be  the  usual 
punishment  for  transgressions  of  the  law,  so  late  indeed  as  the 
time  of  Josephus  ;*  and  the  apostle  tells  us  that  he  sofierpd 
it  Jive  times.^  (2  Cor.  xi.  24.)  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  but  was  also  in- 
flicted in  the  synagogues.  (Matt  x.  17.  xxifi.  34.  Acts  xxii. 
19.  xxvi.  11.)  Tnepenalty  of  scourging  was  inflicted  by 
judicial  sentence.  The  offender  having  been  admonished  to 
acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  the  witnesses  produced  against 
him  as  in  capital  cases,  the  judges  commanded  him  to  tc  tied 
by  the  arms  to  a  low  pillar:  the  culprit  being  stripped  down 
to  his  waist,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind  him  upon  a 
stone,  inflicted  the  punishment  both  on  the  back  and  breast 
with  thongs  ordinarily  made  of  ox's  hide  or  leather.  Th9 
number  ofstripes  depended  upon  the  enormity  of  the  oflfence* 
Accordinor  to  the  talmudical  writers,^  while  the  exeeationer 
was  discharging  his  office,  the  principal  judge  proclaimed 
these  words  wiu  a  loud  voice  :—•(/'  t/uM  ciservest  not  ail  the 
words  of  this  law,  Isfe.  then  the  Lord  shatt  make  iky  piaeues 
wonderful^  ISfc.  (Deut  xxviii.  58,  59.)  ;  adding,  iieep  there- 
fore the  words  of  this  covenanty  anddothem^  that  ye  may  prot' 
per  in  all  thai  ye  do  (Deut  xxix.  9.)  ;  and  concluding  with 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ixxviii.  38.)  >-~But  he  being  fuU 
of  eompaseion  forgave  their  iniquities  ;  which  he  was  to  repeat, 
if  he  had  finished  these  verses  before  the  full  number  of 
stripes  was  given.  It  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  Jew 
should  suflfer  more  than  forty  stripes  for  any  crime,  though  a 
less  number  might  be  inflicted.  In  order  that  the  legal  num- 
ber might  not  to  exceeded,  the  scourge  consisted  of  three 
lashes  or  thongs :  so  that,  at  each  blow,  he  received  three 
stripes :  consequently  when  the  fall  punishment  was  inflicted, 
the  delinquent  received  only  thirteen  blows,  that  is,  forty 
stripes  save  one  /  but  if  he  were  so  weak,  as  to  be  on  the  point 
of  laintine'  away,  the  judges  would  order  the  executioner  to 
suspend  ms  flagellation.  Among  the  Romans,  however,  ths 
number  was  not  limited,  but  vaned  according  to  the  crime  of 
the  malef  ictor  and  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  when  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  At'm,  he 
directed  this  scourging  to  be  unusually  severe,  that  the  si^t 
of  his  lacerated  body  ini|^ht  move  the  Jews  to  compassionate 
the  prison<A,  and  desist  from  opposing  his  release.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  p'robable;  as  our  Saviour  was  so  enfeebled  by 
this  scourging,  ttiat  he  aherwards  had  not  strengUi  enouga 
left  to  enaole^ini  to  draff  his  cross  to  Calvary.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  punish  nent  of  scourging  involved  no  sort  of  igno- 
miny, which  coui  1  make  the  sufferer  infamous  or  an  object 
of  reproach  to  his  fellow-citizens.  It  consisted  merely  in  the 
physical  sense  of  he  pain.> 

2.  Retaliatio>  .  or  the  returning^  of  like  for  like,  was  the 
punishment  inflict  ;d  for  corporal  injuries  toanother,— «^f /7if 
eycj  tooth  for  tooth  hand  for  hand^foot  for  foot.  (Exod.  xxi. 
24.)    It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  rarely,  if  ever. 

«  Michaelia's  Commmtariea,  vol  ir.p.  371.  toL  ill.  pp.4U.  400-^02. 

•  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  V  f  11. 

•  In  indicting  the  puLiahment  of  whippiiur,  the  Jews  sometiuea,  for  noto- 
rious offences,  lied  whkt  p  bonea,  pieces  of  lead,  or  thorns  to  the  end  of  the 
thongs,  called  by  the  'creeks  •rTp«^«K»».««  /tttrrtymf^  Jlagra  taxiUata, 
but  in  the  Scriptures  termed  aeorpioDs.  To  these  Refaoboam  aUudes  l» 
I  Kings  xii.  U.—Burd'./'s  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  414. 

«  Cited  by  Dr.  Ligh^oot,  Works,  toL  L  p.  901.  foUo  edk. 

•  Miehaeliifi  Ooai».8iicutoi,  wL  Ui.  pp.  444-4MSL 
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this  law  (th«  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate) a  ground  for  authorizing  private  resentments,  and  all 
the  excesses  committed  by  a  vindictive  spirit.  Revenge  was 
earned  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  more  evil  returned  than 
what  had  been  received.  On  tbis  account  our  Saviour  pro- 
hibited retaliation  in  his  divine  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt. 
V.  38,  39.) 

3.  RESTiTUTioir. — Justice  requires  that  those  thinffs  which 

have  been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  from  another  should  be 

lestoTed  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation  should 

be  made  to  him  by  the  aggressor.    Accordingly,  various  fines 

OT  pecuniary  payments  were  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law;  as, 

(l.)  FiiMy  rjjj  (oi««H),8tricthr  so  called,  went  commonly 

to  the  injored  party ;  and  were  oitwo  kinds, — Fixed,  that  is, 

those  of  which  the  amount  was  determined  by  some  statute, 

as  for  instance,  thatof  Deut.  xxii.  19.  orxxii.  29. ; — ^and  Oh' 

determintd^  or  where  the  amount  was  left  to  the  decision  of 

the  judges.  (Exod.  xxi.  22.) 

(2.)  Xwo-fold,  four-fold,  and  even  five-fold,  restitution  of 
things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  propertr  unjustly  retained, 
with  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above.  Irius,  if  a  man  killed 
a  beast,  he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast.  (Lev.  xxi  v. 
16.) — ^If  an  ox  pushed  or  gored  another  man's  servant  to 
death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  servant  thirty 
shekels  of  silver.  (Exod.  xxi.  32.]^— ^n  the  case  of  one  man^ 
ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  man  to  death,  as  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  had  been  to  blame 
foi  the  quarrel,  the  two  owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 
The  livmg  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  pries,  together  with 
the  dead  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  oxen  had  previously  been  notorious  for 
poshing,  and  the  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine  him, 
in  such  case  he  was  to  give  the  loser  another,  and  to  take  the 
dead  ox  himself.  (Exod.  xxi.  36.) — ^If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and 
did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain  open,  and  another 
man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such  pit  was  obliged  to 

Say  for  the  beast,  and  had  it  for  the  pajrment.  TExod.  xxi.  33, 
4.) — ^When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fields  and  did  any 
damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was  to  make  the  damage  goon. 
(Exod.  xxu.  6.)« 

(3.)  Comjpensitftoft,  not  commanded,  but  only  allowed,  by 
law,  to  be  given  to  a  person  injured  that  he  might  depart 
from  his  smt,  and  not  insist  on  the  lefiral  punishment,  whether 
corporal  or  capital.  It  is  termed  either  ids  (kopA«r),  that  is. 
CorKpenttOion  or  ru  f»iD  (pidjon  n^pA^h),  that  is,  liaruom  of 
Ufe,  In  one  case  it  is  most  expressly  permitted  (Exod.  xxi. 
30.) ;  but  it  is  prohibited  in  the  case  or  murder  and  also  in 
homicide.  (Num.  xxxv.  31,  32.)  The  highest  fine  leviable 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  one  hundred  shekda  of  silver,  a  great 
sum  in  those  times,  when  the  precious  metals  were  rare.' 

4.  To  this  class  o[  punishments  may  be  referred  the  Sin 
and  TVespata  OrrcsiNGS,  which  were  in  the  Nature  of 
PuxiSHHEiTTS.  TTicy  were  in  general  extremely  moderate, 
and  were  enjoined  in  the  following  cases : — 

(1.)  For  erery  unintentional  trangression  of  the  Levitical 
law,  even  if  it  was  a  sin  of  eommiasion  (for  in  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trine concerning  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  all  transg[re8sion8 
are  divided  into  sins  of  commiaaion,  and  sins  of  omtMton),  a 
sin-offering  vras  to  be  made,  and  thereupon  the  legal  punish- 
ment was  remitted,  which,  in  the  case  of  wilful  transgression, 
was  nothing  less  than  extirpation.  (Lev.  iv.  2.  v.  1 . 4— -7). 

(2.)  Whoever  had  made  a  rash  oath,  and  had  not  kept  it, 
was  obliged  to  make  a  sin-offering;  for  his  inconsideration, 
if  it  was  an  oath  to  do  evil,  and  for  his  neglect,  if  it  was  an 
oath  to  do  good.  (Lev.  y.  4.) 

(3.)  Whoever  had,  as  a  witness,  been  ffuilty  of  peijury — 
not,  however,  to  impeach  an  innocent  man  (for  in  that  case  the 
ia  taiionU  operated),  but — ^in  not  testifying  what  he  knew 
against  a  guilty  pereon,  or  in  any  o&er  respect  concerning 
the  matter  in  question ;  and  in  consequence^  thereof  felt  dis- 

Jl^eted  in  his  conscience,  might,  without  being  liable  to  any 
uther  punishment,  or  ignonuny ,  obtain  remission  of  the  per- 
jury, by  a  confession  of  it,  accompanied  with  a  trespass* 
offering.  (Ley.  y.  1.) 

lad  i 


MncUy  put  n  execsnfaon :  but  the  mjunous  party  was  lo  give  I  celled  by  making  a  trespass-offering,  and  making  up  his  de* 
the  injured  pereon  satufaction.    In  tbis  sense  the  TtfuTe^*^*   ficiencies  with  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above.  (Lev  ▼ 

among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lex  TaUonis  among  the  Romans, \.       .  ». 

was  understood;  and  an  equivalent  was  accepted,  the  value 
of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  &c.  for  the  eye  or  tooth  itself.  It  should 
seem  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  had  made 


(4.)  Whoever  had  incurred  debt  to  the  sanctuary,  that  is 
■h  not  conscientiously  paid  his  tithes,  had  his  cnme  can- 

>  Micbaells'B  ComiMntariefl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  865-367. 477, 47a 
« Ibid.  pp.  471^4791 
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14,  15.) 

(5.)  The  same  was  the  rule,  where  a  pereon  denied  any 
thing  given  him  in  trust,  or  any  thing  lost,  which  he  had 
found,  or  any  promise  he  had  made ;  or  again,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired any  property  dishonestly,  and  hadhis  conscience  awak- 
ened account  of  it,— «ven  where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he 
had  once  cleared  himself  by  oath,  but  was  now  moved  by  the 
impulse  of  his  conscience  to  make  voluntary  restitution,  and 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt.  (Lev.  vi.  1—7.)  By  the 
offering  made  on  such  an  occasion,  the  preceding  crime  was 
wholly  cancelled ;  and  because  the  delinquent  would  others 
wise  have  had  to  make  restitution  from  two  to  five  fold,  he 
now  gave  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  his 
theft. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  adultery  committed  with  a  slave,  an 
offering  was  appomted  by  Lev.  xix.  20—^. :  which  did  not, 
however,  wholly  cancel  the  punishment,  but  mitigated  it  from 
death,  which  was  the  established  punishment  ofadultery,  to 
that  of  stripes  for  the  woman,  the  man  bringing  the  trespass- 
offering  in  the  manner  directed  by  Moses.* 

Such  measures  as  these,  Michaelis  remarks,  must  have  had 
a  great  effect  in  promptinff  to  the  restitution  of  property 
unjustly  acquired :  but  in  toe  case  of  crimes,  of  which  the 
good  of  the  community  expressly  reouired  that  the  legal 
punishment  should  uniformly  and  actually  be  put  in  execution, 
no  such  offering  could  be  accepted.^ 

5.  Imprisonment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imposed 
by  Moses  as  a  punishment,  though  he  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  it ;  for  he  describes  it  as  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Gen.  xxxix.  20,  21.)    The  only  time  he  men- 
tions^ it,  or  more  properly  ttrreei,  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  should  be  given  on 
his  conduct  (Lev.  xxiv.  12.)    In  later  times,  however,  the 
punishment  or  the  prison  came  into  use  among  the  Israelites 
and  Jews ;  whose  history,  under  the  monarehs,  abounds  with 
instances  of  their  imprisoning  penons,  especially  the  pro- 
phets, who  were  obnoxious  to  them  for  their  faithful  reproofs 
of  their  sins  and  crimes.    Thus,  Asa  committed  the  prophet 
Hanani  to  prison,  for  reproving  him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10.)  ;* 
Ahab  committed  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii.  27.),  as  Zedekis^ 
did  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  for  the  same  offence.  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
21.)    John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  by  Heroo,  misnamed 
the  Great  (Matt.  iv.  120 ;  and  Peter  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
(Acts  xii.  4.)  Debtora  (Matt,  xviii.  30.)  and  mnrderera  rLuko 
xxiii.  19.)  were  also  committed  to  prison.    We  read  also  of 
Tamric  ^/jua»,  a  common  prison,  a  public  gaol  (Acts  v.  18.), 
which  was  a  place  of  durance  and  confinement  for  the  worst 
sort  of  offendere.    In  their  prisons,  there  was  usually  a  dun- 
geon (Jer.  xxxviii.  60»  or  a  pit  or  cistern^  as  the  word  ni? 
^bor)  18  rendered  in  Zech.  ix.  U.  where  it  unquestionably 
refera  to  a  prison :  and  from  this  word  we  may  conceive  tibe 
nature  of  a  dungeon,  viz.  that  it  was  a  place,  in  which  indeed 
there  was  no  water,  but  in  its  bottom  aeep  mudi  and,  accord- 
inglyf  we  read  that  Jeremiah,  who  was  cast  into  this  wont 
and  lowest  part  of  the  pnson,  aunk  into  the  mire,  (Jer. 
xxxviu.  6.)« 

In  the  prisons  also  were  Stocks,  for  detaining  the  person  of 
the  prisoner  more  securely.  (Job  xiii.  27.  xxxiii.  11.)' 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  they  were  of  the  sort  by  the 
Greeks  called  TLtmnfryycf,  wherein  the  prisoner  was  so  con* 
fined,  that  his  body  was  kept  in  an  unnatural  position,  which 
must  have  proved  a  torture  truly  insupportable."  The  Ermifa. 
^KHMMj  or  Inner  Prison,  into  which  Paul  and  Silas  wers 
thrust  at  Philippi,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
pit  or  cistern  above  noticed ;  and  here  their  feet  were  made 
fast  in  the  wooden  stocks  (Acts  xvi.  24),  to  (v>jof.  As  this 
prison  was  under  the  Roman  government,  these  stocks  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  eippi  or  large  pieces  of  wood  in 
use  among  that  people,  which  not  only  loaded  the  le^  of 
prisonera,  out  sometimes  distended  them  in  a  very  pamfol 
manner.    Hence  the  situation  of  Paul  and  Silas  would  be 


>  BflchMlia'i  Commeiitftrlet,  voL  liL  pp.  482-487. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  48B. 


•  This  i>lace  ta  termed  the  oriaon-hotue :  but  ft  appeen  that  auapeeted 
persona  were  sometimes  conflned  tn  part  of  the  house  which  was  occupied 
D7  the  great  offlcoia  of  atate,  and  was  converted  into  a  j>riso;^for  this  pur- 


lersons  were  sometimes  conflned  hi  part  of  the  house  which  was  occupied 

a  prisp^fi 
pose,    in  ihia  manner  Jeremiah  was  at  first  conflned  (Jer.  xSjctU.  16.),'aad 

iraetlot 
p.GQa 


E' 


probably  Joamh  In  the  aame  manner  (see  Qen.  xL  3.) :  a  aimilar  pi 
obtains  in  the  £ast  to  this  daj.    See  Harmer'sObserrations^  toL  iiL 

•  Bfichaelia'a  Commentaries,  voL  iii.  pp.  430-412.  Bchnlaii  ▲rcbcoL 
Hebr.  pp.  84,  86. 

«  The  word  rendered  atocka  hi  our  aothoriied  versian  of  Jer.  zs.  JL  aai 
zziz.  26.  ought  to  hare  been  rendered  houaa  qf  eorraction.  8ee  Dr.  Blay* 
ney*8  notea  on  those  passages. 

t  BCchaelii's  Coflunentartei^  toL  iii.  p.  441 
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leadered  more  painful  than  tl«at  of  an  offender  sitting  in  the  j 
stocks,  as  ufledfamong  us ;  especiaUv  if  ^as  is  very  possible)  ' 
they  lay  on  the  hard  or  dirty  ground,  with  their  bare  backs, 
lacerated  by  recent  scourging.  ■ 

The  keepers  of  the  prison  anciently  had,  as  in  the  East 
they  still  hare,  a  discretionary  power  to  treat  their  prisoners 
just  as  they  please;  nothing  further  being  required  of  them, 
than  to  produce  them  when  called  for.  According  to  the 
accurate  and  observant  traveller,  Chardin,  the  gaoler  is  mas- 
ter, to  do  as  he  pleases ;  to  treat  his  prisoner  well  or  ill ;  to 
put  him  in  irons  or  not,  to  shut  him  up  closely,  or  to  hold 
nim  in  easier  restraint ;  to  admit  persons  to  him,  or  to  suffer 
no  one  to  see  him.  If  the  gaoler  and  his  servants  receive 
large  fees,  however  base  may  be  the  character  of  the  prisoner, 
he  shall  be  lodged  in  the  best  part  of  the  gaoler's  own  apart- 
ment :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  persons,  who  have  caused 
the  prisoner  to  be  confined,  make  the  gaoler  greater  presents, 
he  will  treat  his  victim  with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  Chardin 
illustrates  Uiis  statement  by  a  narrative  of  the  treatment 
received  by  a  very  great  Armenian  merchant.  "While  he 
bribed  the  gaoler,  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
lenity ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  adverse  party  presented  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  first  to  the  judge,  and  aflcrwards 
to  the  gaoler,  the  hapless  Armenian  first  lelt  his  privileges 
retrenched :  he  was  next  closely  confined,  and  then  was 
treated  with  such  inhumanity  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink 
oftener  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  even  during  the  hot- 
test time  in  the  summer.  N  o  person  was  allowed  to  approach 
him  but  tlie  servants  of  the  prison :  at  length  he  was  tnrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
to  the  point  to  which  all  this  severe  usage  was  designed  to 
force  mm.'    What  energy  does  this  account  of  an  eastern 


many  days,  and  supplicating  that  he  might  not  be  remanded 
thither  lest  he  shoula  die !  (Jer.  xxxvii.  16—20.) 

6.  Banishment  was  not  a  punishment  enjoined  by  the 
Mosaic  law ;  but  after  the  captivity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture 
of  property  were  introduced  among  the  Jews :  and  it  also 
ezistea  under  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  diminutio 
capUis,  because  the  person  banished  lost  the  right  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  city  of  Rome  thereby  lost  a  head.'  But  there  was 
another  kind  of  exile,  termed  aisportaiio,  which  was  accounted 
the  worst  kind.  The  party  banished  forfeited  his  estate;  and 
bein?  bound  was  put  on  board  ship,  and  transported  to  some 
islancl  specified  exclusively  by  the  emperor,  there  to  be  con- 
fined in  perpetual  banishment.  In  this  manner  the  apostle 
John  was  exiled  to  the  little  island  of  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9.), 
where  he  wrote  his  Revelation. 

7.  In  the  East,  anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  out 
THE  Eyes  of  Prisoners.  Thus  Samson  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xvi.  21.),  and  Zedekiah  by 
the  Chaldees.  ^2  Kings  xxv.  7.)  It  is  well  known  that  cutp 
ting  out  one  or  ooth  of  the  eyes  has  been  frequently  pij^tised 
in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  a  punishm«it  for 
treasonable  offences.^  To  the  great  work  oi  restoring  eye- 
balls to  the  sightless  by  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  Isaiah 

frobably  alludes  in  his  beautiful  prediction  cited  by  our 
lOrd,  and  applied  to  himself  in  LuJce  iv.  18.^ 

8.  Cutting  off  the  Hair  of  criminals  seems  to  be  rather 
an  ignominious  than  a  painful  mode  of  punishment :  yet  it 
appears  that  pain  was  added  to  the  disgrace,  and  that  the 
hair  was  violently  plucked  off,  as  if  the  executioner  were 
plucking  a  bird  alive.  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
ori^nal  word,  which  in  Neh.  xiii.  25.  is  rendered  pmcked  off 
ihtirhairi  sometimes  hot  ashes  were  applied  to  the  skin  afcer 
the  hair  was  torn  off,  in  order  to  render  the  pain  more  exqui 
sitely  acute.  In  the  spurious  book,  commonly  termed  the 
fourth  book  of  Maccabees,  it  is  said  that  the  tyrant  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  caused  the  hair  and  skin  to  be  entirely  torn 

t  Doddridge'*  Expoltor,  and  KainSel,  on  Acta  xvK  21.  Biscoe  on  Acta, 
Tol.  I.  p.  34.  ^ 

•  Banner's  Obaerrations.  vol.  lU.  pp.  BM,  505. 

•  Dr.  Adaro'a  Roman  AntiquiUea,  pp.  66,  67. 

*  to  IffiO,  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  met,  at  Acre,  with  numerous  indJvidnals,  who 
exhibited  marks  of  the  TeuReance  of  the  late  uacha  Hadjee  Achmct,  from 
his  saMuinary  cruelties  fiUy  sumamed  Ditzzar,  or  the  Butcher.  Tliey 
were  disfii^red  In  Tarious  ways,  by  a  hand  ampatatai,  an  eye  torn  outy  or 
a  nose  which  had  been  mM  or  partly  or  totally  cut  off.  (Traveis  in  the 
Holy  Und,  vol.  li.  p.  43.)  to  the  winter  of  1826.  two  emirs  had  their  eyea 
hurnt  91*/,  and  their  tongues  in  part  cut  off,  by  the  Emir  Bechir,  the  prince 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  their  uncle ;  on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned 
tojprae  disturbances  against  his  gOTemment    (Missionary  Register,  July, 

*  Firagmenti  supplementary  to  Ctlmet,  No.  192i 


off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brethren.  As 
an  historical  composition  t]iis  book  is  utterly  destitute  ol 
credit;  but  it  shows  that  the  mode  of  punishment  under  con- 
sideration was  not  unusual  in  the  East.  This  sort  of  torture 
is  said  to  have  been  frequently  inflicted  on  the  early  nnartj-rs 
and  confessors  fur  the  Christian  faith. 

9.  Exclusion  from  sacred  Worship,  or  Excommcmca- 
T!0N,  was  not  only  an  eccleuaslical  punishment,  but  also  a 
civil  one ;  because  in  this  tlieocratic  republic  there  was  no 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  civil  right.     Tlie  fan- 
cies of  the  Rabbins,  relative  to  the  origin  of  cxconimuniea 
tion,  are  endless.     Some  aflirm,  that  Adam  excommunicattfl 
Cain  and  his  whole  race ;  others,  that  excommunication  be^an 
with  Miriam,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Moses ;  others,  again, 
find  it  in  tlie  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  1J3. 
Curse  ye  Meroz),  interpreting  Mt^roz  as  a  person  who  had  n^ 
fused  to  assist  Bar^.     But  it  is  most  probable,  that  tr^ 
earliest  positive  mention  of  tliis  punishment  occurs  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  Ezrax.  7,  8.,  or  in 
the  anathema  of  Nehemiah  (xiii.  5.;  against  those  who  had 
married  strange  women.  In  later  times,  according  to  the  rab- 
binical writers,  there  were  three  decrees  of  excommunication 
among  the  Jews.    The^»/  was  c^led  ^na  (nidui),  removal 
or  separation  from  all  intercourse  with  society :  this  is,  in  thr 
New  Testament,  frequently  termed  casting  out  of  the  s^-na- 
gogue.  (John  ix.  22.  xvi.  2.  Luke  vi.  22,  &c.)    This  was  in 
force  for  thirty  days,  and  might  be  shortened  by  repentance. 
During  its  continuance,  the  excommunicated  party  was  pro- 
hibitea  from  bathing,  from  shaving  his  head,  or  approaching 
his  wife  or  any  other  person  nearer  than  four  cubits :  but  it 
he  submitted  to  this  prohibition,  he  was  not  debarred  the  pri- 
vilege of  attending  tne  sacred  rites.     If,  however,  the  party 
continued  in  his  obstinacy  after  that  time,  the  excommunica- 
tion was  renewed  with  additional  solemn  maledictions.  This 
second  degree  was  called  o-vi  (cHf  b^m),  which  signifies  to 
anaihematize^  or  devote  to  death :  it  involved  an  exclusion 
from  the  sacred  assemblies.  The  ildrd^  and  last  degree  of  ex- 
communication was  termed  NnKoc^  rsHCM-oTHA)  or  KrM  y^Q 
(ManaN-ATHA),  that  is,  tht  Lord  comeih^  or  may  the  Lord  amte ; 
intimating  that  those  against  whom  it  was  fulminated,  had 
nothing  more  to  expect  but  the  terrible  day  of  judgment.^ 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  excommunicated  was  the 
most  deplorable  that  can  be  imagined.  They  were  perpcta- 
ally  excluded  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jewi^ 
people,  were  debarred  from  all  social  intercourse,  and  wers 
excluded  from  the  temple  and  the  synagogues,  on  pain  of 
severe  corporal  punishment.  Whoever  had  incurred  this 
sentence  was  loaded  with  imprecations,  as  appears  from 
Deut.  xxvii.  where  the  expression  curstd  is  Ar,  is  so  oAen 
repeated:  whence  to  curse  and  to  ej:com/nt/nica/e  were  equiva- 
lent terms  with  the  Jews.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that 
no  man,  speaJdn^  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  ealkik  Jesus  anafhtma 
or  accursed  (1  Cor.  xii.  3.),  that  is,  curses  Him  as  the  Jew 
did,  who  denied  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  excommunicated 
the  Christians.  In  th^  second  degree,  they  delivered  the 
excommunicated  party  over  to  Satan,  devoting  him  by  a 
solemn  curse:  to  this  practice  St.  Paul  is  supposed  toalludo 
(1  Cor.  V.  5.) ;  and  in  this  sense  he  expresses  nis  desire  even 
to  be  accursed  for  his  brethren  (Rom.  ix.  3.),  that  is,  to  be 
exconimunicated,  laden  wnth  curses,  and  to  sufiTer  all  the 
miseries  consequent  on  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  if  it 
could  have  been  of  any  service  to  his  brethren  the  Jews.  In 
order  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  greater 
horror,  it  is  said  that,  when  the  offence  was  published  in  the 
synagogue,  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  anu  when  the  pro- 
clamation was  finished,  they  were  extinguished,  as  a  sign 
that  the  excommunicated  person  was  deprived  of  the  light  ot 
Heaven ;  further,  his  goods  were  confiscated,  his  sons  were 
not  admitted  to  circumcision ;  and  if  he  died  without  repents 
aace  or  absolution,  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  a  stone  was 
Id  be  cast  upon  his  coflin  or  bier,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
(Reserved  to  oe  stoned.^ 

II.  TheTalmudical  writers  have  distinguished  the  capital 
Punishments  of  the  Jews  into  lesser  deaths,  and  such  as  were 
more  grievous  ,•  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for 
these  distinctions,  neither  are  these  writers  agreed  among 
themselves  what  particular  punishments  are  to  De  referred  to 
these  two  heads.  A  capital  crime  was  termed,  generally,  a 
sin  of  death  (Deut.  xxii,  26.),  or  a  sin  worthy  of  death  (Deut. 

•  Robinson's  Lexicon  on  the  Gr.  Tegl.  voce  Avca-vv*ymy9(.  John, 
Archaeologia  Biblica,  §2Sa  Ackermiuin,  ArchsBol.  BibL  1232  Encyclop» 
dia  Metropolitana,  vol.  xxl  p.  703, 

V  GrotiuB'8  Note,  or  rather  Dimertation,  on  Luk«  vi.  22.  Lirhtfoot' 
Worka,  vol.  ii.  pp.  747—749.  Selden,  de  Jure  Naturae  et  Oentiom.  lib.  iv  & 
a  UmfB  Apparatae  Bibliciis  vol-  i.  pp.  27^-891 
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xxi.  22.);  which  mode  of  expression  is  adopted,  or  rather 
imitated,  by  the  apostle  John,  who  distinmiishes  between  a 
Kin  unto  death,  and  a  sin  not  unto  death,  (1  John  y.  16.^ 
Criminals,  or  those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  capital 
punishment,  were  called  tons  or  men  of  death  (1  Sam.  xx.  31. 
xxvi.  16.  2  Sam.  xix.  29.  marginal  rendering) ;  just  as  he 
who  had  incurred  the  punishment  of  scourging  was  designated 
a  son  of  stripes,  (Deut.  xxv,  2.  Heb.)  Those  who  suffered  a 
capitafpunishment,  were  said  to  he  put  to  death  for  their  own 
sin,  (Ueut  xxiT.  16.  2  Kings  xiv.  6.)  A  similar  phraseo- 
5ogy  was  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said  to  the  Jews, 
Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,  (John  viii.  21.  24.)  Eleven  differ- 
ent sorts  of  capital  punishments  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings;  viz. 

1.  Slaying  by  the  Sword  is  commonly  confounded  with 
decapitation  or  beheading.  They  were,  however,  two  dis- 
tinct punishments.  The  laws  ot  Moses  are  totally  silent 
concerning  the  latter  practice,  and  it  appears  that  those  who 
were  slain  with  the  sword  were  put  to  death  in  any  way 
which  the  executioner  thought  proper.  See  1  Kings  ii.  25. 
29.  31. 34. 46.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  in  two  cases : 
-—(I.)  When  a  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  (2.) 
Wnen  a  whole  city  or  tribe  was  hostilely  attacked  for  any 
common  crime,  thei/  smote  all  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is)  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  (Deut.  xiii.  13—16.)  Here,  doubtless, 
the  swora  was  used  by  every  one  as  he  found  opportunity. i 

Withi  respect  to  the  case  of  murder,  frequent  mention  is 
made  im  the  Old  Testament  of  the  hw  (goel)  or  blood-avenger  ; 
various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  this  per- 


son. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  now, 
what  tliey  anciently  were,  exceedingly  revengeful.  If,  there- 
fore, an  individual  should  unfortunately  happen  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  another  person  and  kill  him,  the  next  of  kin  is 
bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  to  pursue  the 
murderer  with  unceasing  vigilance  until  he  have  caught  and 
killed  him,  either  by  force  or  by  fraud.  The  same  custom 
exists  n  Arabia  and  Persia,^  and  also  among  the  Circas- 
sians,' Ingush  Tartars,^  Nubians,^  and  Abyssinians,^  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Rebecca:  when  she 
learned  that  Esau  was  threatening  to  Kill  his  brother  Jacob, 
she  endeavoured  to  send  the  latter  out  of  the  country,  saying, 
Why  should  the  berefi  of  you  tfoth  in  one  day  ?  (Gen.  xxviu 
15.)  She  could  not  be  afraid  of  the  magistrate  for  punishing 
the  murder,  for  the  patriarchs  were  subject  to  no  superior  in 
Palestine :  and  Isaac  was  much  too  partial  to  Esau,  for  her 
to  entertain  any  expectation  that  he  would  condemn  him  to 
death  for  it.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  she  dreaded  lest 
he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  olood-avenger^  perhaps  of 

<  Michaelit*!  Ck>inmentariefl,  vol.  iii.  pp.  418»  419. 

*  "  The  interest  of  the  common  safety  has,  for  ages,  established  a  law 
among  them"  (the  Arabians)  "  which  decreea  that  the  blood  of  every  man, 
wlio  is  slain,  must  be  avenged  b;  that  of  his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is 
called  tar,  or  retaliation ;  and  the  right  of  exacting  it  devolves  on  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  deceased.  So  nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  honour, 
that  if  any  one  neglects  to  seek  his  retaliation)  he  is  disgraced  for  ever, 
fle  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of  revenge :  if  his  enemy  perishes 
from  any  other  cause,  still  he  la  not  satisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  directed 
against  the  nearest  relation.  These  animosities  are  transmitted,  as  an 
inheritance,  from  father  to  children,  and  never  cease  but  by  the  extinction 
of  one  of  the  families,  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice  the  criminal  j  or  pur- 
ehtue  the  blood  for  a  stated  price,  in  money  or  in  fiocks.  Witnout  this 
satisfaction  there  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  alliance  between  them ; 
bor,  sometimes,  even  between  whole  tribes.  7*A«re  is  blood  betteeen  u», 
say  they,  on  every  occasion;  and  this  expression  is  an  insurmountable 
barrier."  (Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  9BT.  See  also 
Niebnhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  pp.  2&-30.>— In  Turkey  and  in  Persia 
uarder  is  never  prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  government.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  next  relations,  and  of  them  only,  to  revenge  the  slaughter 
of  their  irinsmen ;  and  if  they  rather  choose,  as  they  generally  do,  to  com- 

Siund  the  matter  for  money,  nothing  more  is  said  about  it— Lady  M.  W. 
ontague's  Letters,  let.  42.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  76. 

*  Among  the  Circassians,  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  are  consi* 
dered  as  guilty.    This  customary  infatuation  to  avenge  the  blood  of  rela- 

n"^  i^Dcnt^s  most  of  the  feuds,  and  occasions  great  bloodshed  aioong 
ul  the  tribes  of  Caucasus ;  for,  unless  pardon  be  purchased,  or  obtained 
oj  intermarriage  between  the  two  families^  the  principle  of  revenge  is 
propagated  to  all  succeeding  generations.  If  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is 
^'"•nclied  by  a  price  paid  to  the  fiunlly  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is 
?  T^'t  ^'"**»  ***■  '^  price  of  blood :  but  neither  princes  nor  usdens 
(or  nobles)  accept  of  such  a  compensation,  as  it  is  an  established  law 
wnong  them,  to  demand  blood  for  blood.— PsDbb,  Voyages  dans  les  Gou* 
vernemens  M«ridionaux  de  I'Empire  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  441.  Paris,  1805. 
"  Ki-U!^  r    i?^*"***°>  ^°  describing  the  operation  of  the  oriental  law,  of 

oiood  for  blorti»»  among  th  e  Ingush  Tartars,  mentk>ns  the  case  of  "  a  young 
roM  of  amiable  disposition,  who  was  worn  down  almost  to  a  skeleton,  by 
uic  constant  dreaa  m  whlcli  he  lived,  of  having  avenged  upon  him  a  mur* 
mor^^?°"^^  by  hU  father  before  he  waslwm.  He  can  reckon  up 
ilia  iTfl  "w*  "^dred  persons  who  consider  themselves  bound  toUke  away 
RA«i-wI[  *^*^*'  a  favourable  opportunity  shall  present  itself."    Biblical 

•^SS!l!"^  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  485. 
UttbSf  p.  139**^*'''  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-  P-  ^-    Burckhardt'i  Travels  in 

•  BaUsVoiriga  lo  Abyssinia  pp.  34^341 


some  Ishmaelite.  The  office,  therefore,  of  the  Go§l  wan 
in  use  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  it  was  probably  filled  by 
the  nearest  of  blood  to  the  party  killed,  as  the  right  of  re- 
deeming a  mortgaged  field  is  given  to  him.  To  prevent  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  life  through  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  re- 
venge, the  Hebrew  legislator  made  various  enactments'  con- 
cermng  the  blood-avenger.  In  most  ages  and  countriesv 
certain  reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  being 
asylums:  Moses,  therefore,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
murderer  would  flee  to  the  altar,  commanded  that  when  the 
crime  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even 
from  the  altar,  and  put  to  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  But  in  the 
case  of  unintentional  murder,  the  man-slayer  was  enjoined  to 
flee  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge  which  (we  have  aJready 
seen)  were  appropriated  for  his  residence.  The  roads  to  these 
cities,  it  was  enacted,  should  be  kept  in  such  a  state  that  the 
unfortunate  individual  might  meet  with  no  impediment  what- 
ever in  his  way.  (Deut.  xix.  3.)  If  itie  Goel  overtook  the 
fugitive  before  he  reached  an  asylum,  and  put  him  to  death, 
he  was  not  considered  as  guilty  of  blood :  but  if  the  man- 
slayer  had  reached  a  place  of  refuge,  he  was  immediately 
protected,  and  an  in(}uiry  was  instituted  whether  he  had  a 
right  to  such  protection  and  asylum,  that  is,  whether  he  had 
caused  his  neighbour's  death  undestgnedivjOTyna  ?l  deliberate 
murderer.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  judicially  delivered  to 
the  Goel,  who  might  put  him  to  death  in  whatever  way  he 
chose :  but  in  the  former  case  the  homicide  continued  in  the 
place  of  refuse  until  the  lugh-priest's  death,  when  he  might 
return  home  m  perfect  security.    If,  however,  the  GoSl  found 


,  _  _  perpetratic_. 

of  murder,  Moses  positively  prohibited  the  receiving  of  a  sua 
of  money  from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  compensation 
(Num.  XXXV.  31.)  It  should  seem  that  if  no  avenger  of  blood 
appeared,  or  if  he  were  dilatory  in  the  pursuit  of  the  mnrderer, 
it  oecame  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  himself  to  inflict  the 
sentence  of  the  law ;  and  thus  we  And  that  David  deemed 
this  to  be  his  duty  in  the  case  of  Joab,  and  that  Solomon,  in 
obedience  to  his  mther's  dying  entreaty,  actually  discharged 
it  by  putting  that  murderer  to  death,  (l  Kings  li.  5,  6.  38— 
34.)^  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  blood-avenger  in 
Heb.  vi.  17, 18. 

Hewing  in  pieces  with  the  sword  may  be  referred  to  this 
class  of  punisnments.  Thus  A^ag  was  executed,  as  a  cri- 
minal, by  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  ^m.  xv.  33.) ;  and  recent 
travellers  inform  us  that  crimmals  are  literally  hewed  io 
pieces  in  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey .^ 

2.  Stoning  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers, 
sabbath-breakers,  incestuous  persons,  witches,  wizards,  ana 
children  who  either  cursed  their  parents  or  rebelled  against 
%em.  (Lev.  xx.  2.  27.  xxiv.  14.  Deut.  xiii.  10.  xvii.  5. 
xxi.  21.  and  xxii.  21.  24.)  It  was  the  niost  general  punish* 
ment  denounced  in  the  law  against  notorious  criminals ;  and 
this  kind  of  punishment  is  intended  by  the  indefinite  term  of 
putting  to  death,  (Lev.  xx.  10.  compared  with  John  viii.  5.) 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  culprit  was  bound,  previously  to 
the  execution  of  his  sentence,  llie  witnesses  threw  the  nrsf 
stones,  and  tiie  rest  of  the  people  then  followed  their  example* 
Instances  of  persons  being  stoned  in  the  Old  Testament  occur 
in  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  25.),  Adoram  (1  Kings  xii.  18),  Naboth 
(1  Kings  xxi.  10.),  and  Zechariah.  (2Chron.  xxiv.  21. )9 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  vestiges  of  a  punish* 
ment,  which  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  lapidation : 
it  originated  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth| 
and  was  termed  the  rebePs  beating.  It  was  often  fatal,  and 
was  inflicted  by  the  mob  with  their  fists,  or  staves,  or  stoneSf 
without  mercy,  or  the  sentence  of  the  judges.  Whoever 
transgressed  against  a  prohibition  of  the  wise  men,  or  of  the 
scribes,  which  had  its  loundation  in  the  law,  was  delivered 
over  to  the  people  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  was  called 
a  son  of  rebetUon,^^  The  frequent  taking  up  of  stones  by  the 
Jews  against  our  Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  the  6toning[  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59.),  Were  instances 
of  this  kind,  to  which  some  have  referred  the  stoning  of  St. 
Paul  at  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.  19.)  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake.  The  people  of  Lystra  were  Gentiles,  though  they 
stoned  Paul  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews  who  came  from 
Antioch  and  Iconium :  and  it  appears  firom  various  passages 

V  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221—225. 

•  Brace's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  81.    Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  hr.  pp.  S9| 
230.    Capt  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt.  Nnbia,  &«.  p.  194. 

•  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  lii.  p.  421. 
M  Ibid  pp.  422-429. 
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of  Greek  authors,  that  stoning  was  a  Grecian  punishment. 
The  inconstancy  of  a  populace,  easily  persuaded  by  any 
plausible  demagogues,  will  sufRciently  account  for  the  sudden 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  Lystrians  towards  the  apostle.' 

Almough  the  law  of  Moses  punished  no  one  with  infamy, 
during  life,  yet  three  marks  of  mfamy  are  denounced  against 
those  who  were  punished  capitally ;  viz. — (1.)  Burning  the 
criminal  who  had  been  stoned,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  con- 
suetudinary law.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.  Lev.  xx.  14.  xxi.  9.) — 
(3.)  Hanging,  either  on  a  tree  or  on  a  gibbet  (for  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  both) ;  which  was  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xl.  17 — 19,),  and  also  enjoined  by  Moses.  (Num.  xxv.  4,  5. 
Deut.  xxi.  23.)  The  five  Canaanitish  kings  were  first  slain 
and  then  hanged.  (Josh.  x.  26.)  Persons  who  were  hanged 
were  considered  as  accursed  of  God,  that  is,  punished  by  him 
and  abominable ;  on  which  account  they  were  to  be  taken 
down  and  buried  tho  same  day.  (DeuL  xxi.  23.)  The  hang- 
ing of  Saul's  sons,  recorded  m  2  Sam.  xxi.  6.,  was  done,  not 
by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the  Gibeonites^  who  were  of  Canaan- 
itish origin,  and  probably  retained  their  old  laws.  The  hang- 
ing mentioned  by  Moses  was  widely  different  from  crucifixion, 
which  was  a  Roman  punishment ;  on  account  of  its  ignominy, 
however,  the  Jews  subsequently  extended  the  declaration  of 
Moses  to  it,  and  accounted  the  crucified  person  as  accursed. 
(John  xix.  31—34.  Gal.  iii.  13.)— (3.)  The  Heaping  of 
Stones  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who  had  been  alreadfy 
stoned  to  death,  or  slain  by  the  sword,  or  upon  their  remains, 
when  consumed  by  fire.'  Such  a  heap  was  accumulated  over 
Achan  (Josh,  vii;  25,  26.V  and  also  over  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  17.)  The  Arabs,  long  after  the  time  of  David,  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  of  aeceased  enemies  in  the  same 
manner.'  Similar  heaps  were  raised  over  persons  murdered 
in  the  highways  in  the  time  of  the  project  Ezekiel  ^xxxix. 
15.) ;  as  they  also  are  to  this  day,  in  Palestine,  ana  other 
parts  of  the  East.^ 

3.  Burning  Offenders  alive  is  a  punishment  which 
Moses  commanded  to  be  inflicted  on  the  daughters  of  priests, 
who  should  be  guilty  of  fornication  (Lev.  xxi.  9.),  and  upon 
a  man  who  should  marry  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 
(Lev.  XX.  140  T^i^  punishment  seems  to  have  been  m  use 
in  the  East,  from  a  very  early  period.  When  Judah  was  in- 
formed that  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  was  pregnant,  he  con- 
demned her  to  be  burnt.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.)  Many  ages  after- 
wards we  find  the  Babylonians  or  Chaldieans  burning  certain 
offenders  alive  ( Jer.  xxix.  22.  Dan.  iii.  6.) ;  and  this  mode 
of  punishment  was  not  uncommon  in  the  East  so  lately  as  the 
seventeenth  century.^ 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  denounced 
in  the  Mosaic  law :  in  subsequent  times  others  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews,  as  their  intercourse  increased  with 
foreign  nations. 

4.  Decapitation,  or  beheading,  though  not  a  mode^f 
punishment  enjoined  by  Moses,  was  certainly  in  use  beffte 
nis  time.  It  existed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  19.),  and  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  inflicted  under  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  (Matt, 
xiv.  8 — 12.  J  by  one  of  Herod's  life-guards,  who  was  de- 
spatched to  his  prison  for  that  purpose.  (Mark  vi,  27.) 

5.  Precipitation,  or  casting  headlong  from  a  window,  or 
from  a  precipice,  was  a  punishment  rarely  used ;  though  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  kings,  and  in  subsequent 
times.  Thus,  the  profligate  Jezebel  was  precipitated  out  of 
a  window  (2  Kings  ix.  30. 33.),  and  the  same  mode  of  punish- 
ment still  obtains  in  Persia.'^  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  bar- 
barously forced  ten  thousand  Idumasan  prisoners  of  war  to 
leap  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12.)  The 
Jews  attempted  to  precipitate  Jesus  Christ  from  the  brow  of 
a  mountain.  (Luke  iv.  29.)  James,  sumamed  the  Just,  was 
thrown  from  the  highest  part  of  the  temple  into  the  subjacent 

.  valley.    The  same  mode  of  punishment,  it  is  well  known, 
obtained  among  the  Romans,  who  used  to  throw  certain  male- 

1  Biscoe  on  the  Acts.  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  316. 

•  Michaelis  has  eiren  some  iastances  of  this  practice.  See  his  Commen- 
taries, vol.  iii.  p.  430. 

«  Dr  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  901,  902. 

♦  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbarv,  vol.  i.    Pref.  p.  xviii.  8va  edit 

>  Chardin,  in  his  Travels  (vol.  vi.  p.  118.  of  Langlis'  edition),  after 
•peakiaK  of  the  most  common  modes  of  punishing  wftb  death,  says,  "But 
there  is  still  a  particular  way  of  putting  to  death  such  as  have  transgressed 
In  civil  affairs,  either  by  causing  a  dearth,  or  by  selling  above  the  tax  by 
a  ftlse  weight,  or  who  have  committed  themselves  in  any  other  manner. 
The  cooks  are  put  upon  a  spit,  and  roasted  over  a  slow  fire  (see  Jeremiah 
xxix.  22.),  bakers  are  thrown  mto  a  hot  oven.  During  the  dearth  in  1688, 
I  saw  such  ovens  heated  on  the  royal  square  at  Ispahan,  to  terrify  the 
lakers,  and  deter  them  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  general  distress." 
•-•Burder's  Oriental  Dterature.  vol.  il.  p.  204. 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  il.  pp.  26—30. 


factors  from  the  Tarpctan  rock.*    The  same  practice  obtaini 
among  the  Moors  at  Constan»ine,  a  town  in  Barbary.* 

6.  Drowning  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the'Syrians, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
though  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them. 
It  was  also  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  Th« 
Emperor  Augustus,  we  are  told,  punished  certain  persons, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity  in  the  province  (of  Syria  or 
of  Lycia),  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown  into  a  nver,  with  a 
heavy  weight  about  their  necks.*  Josephus'o  also  tells  us 
that  the  Galileans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod 
in  the  sea  of  Gennesareth.  To  this  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment Jesus  Christ  alludes  in  Matt,  xviii.  6." 

7.  Bruising,  or  pounding  in  a  Mortar,  is  a  punishment  still 
in  use  among  the  Turks.  The  ulema  or  body  of  lawyen 
are  in  Turkey  exempted  from  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  from  being  put  to  death,  except  by  the  pestle  and  moriar. 
Some  of  the  Turkish  guards,  who  had  permitted  the  escape 
of  the  Polish  prince  Coreski  in  1618,  were  pounded  to  dcatii 
in  great  mortars  of  iron.'^  This  horrid  punishment  vr^s  nc: 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  expressly  alludes  to 
it  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

8.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asunder,  was  a  capital  punish- 
ment anciently  in  use  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  JadsE^. 
The  rabbinical  writers  report  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to 
death  by  the  profligate  Manasseh ;  and  to  this  Saint  Paul  is 
supnosed  to  allude,  f  Heb,  xi.  37.)  Nebuchadnezzar  threat- 
enea  it  to  the  Chalaee  magi,  if  they  did  not  interpret  his 
dream  (Dan.  ii.  5.),  and  also  to  the  blasphemers  of  the  txiir 
God.  (Dan.  iii.  29.)  Herodotus  says,  that  Sabacho  had  a 
vision,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  cut  in  two  aJI  the 
Ejgryptian  priests :  and  that  Xerxes  ordered  one  of  the  sons 
orPythias  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  way,  that  his  army  might  pass  between  tbem.^^ 
Trajan  is  said  to  have  inflicted  this  punishment  on  some  re- 
bellious Jews.  It  is  still  j)ractised  by  the  Moors  of  Western 
Barbarv,  and  also  in  Persia  J* 

9.  Beating  to  death  (Tv/K^ratvjr/uoc)  was  practised  bj 
Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  19.  &.  30-)»  and 
is  referred  to  by  Saint  Paul.  (Heb.  xi.  35.  Gr.)  This  was 
a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  usually 
innicted  upon  slaves.  The  real  or  supposed  culprit  was 
iastened  to  a  stake,  and  beaten  to  death  with  sticks.  The 
same  punishment  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  bastinado :  with  them,  however,  it  is  sel- 
dom mortal. 

10.  Exposing  to  wild  Beasts  appears  to  haye  been  a 

gunishment  among  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  inflicted 
rst  on  the  exemplary  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  miraculously 
preserved,  and  afterwards  on  his  accusers,  who  nuserably 
perished.  (Dan.  vi.  7.  12.  16 — 240  From  them  it  appears 
to  have  passed  to  the  Romans.**  In  their  theatres  they  had 
two  sorts  of  amtuementa,  each  sufiiciently  barbarous.  Some- 
times they  cast  men  naked  to  the  wild  beasts,  to  be  devoured 
by  them :  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and  vile 
persons.  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  into  the  theatre, 
armed,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts :  if  they  conquered,  they 
had  their  lives  and  liberty :  but  if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
beasts.  To  this  latter  usage  (concerning  which  some  further 
particulars  are  given  in  a  subsequent  page)  Saint  Paul  refers 
m  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

In  the  case  of  certain  extraordinary  criminals,  besides  in- 
flicting upon  them  the  sentence  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
demn^, It  was  not  unusual  to  demolish  their  houses,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  common  place  for  filth  and  dung,  Amonir 
other  things,  Nebuchadnezzar  denounced  this  disgrace  to  the 
diviners  of  Chaldsea,  if  they  did  not  declare  his  dream  to 
him  (Dan.  ii.  5.)  ;  and  afterwards  to  all  such  as  should  not 
worship  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  iii.  29.)  And  Darius  threatened  the  same  punish- 
ment to  those  who  should  molest  the  Jews.  (Ezra  vi.  11.) 
In  this  way  the  Romans  destroyed  the  house  of  Spurius 
Cassius,  after  they  had  precipitated  him  from  the  Tarpeian 

1  Uvj,  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  20. 

•  Pitt'H  Religion  and  Manneca  of  tho  Mahometan^  pp.  311,  312.  Lomicm 
edit  1810. 

•  Seutonius,  In  Aoguato,  c  GT.  >•  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  xiv.  c.  15.  s  10 
"  Grottua  in  loc. 

la  KnoUes'a  History  of  theTurka,  toL  ii.  p.  947.  London,  1687. 

"  Raphelii  Annotationes  in  Nov.  Teat,  ex  Herodolo,  torn.  i.  p.  376.  (Xher 
instances  from  ancient  writera  are  given  by  Dr.  Whilby,  on  Mait.  xxiv.  5i 
and  Kuinoei,  Comment,  in  Hist.  Lib.  Nov.  Test,  vol  i.  p.  633. 

»«  Shaw's  Travela,  vol  i.  p.  457.    Morier'a  Second  Journey,  p.  96. 

»  This  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  still  exists  in  Morocco.  Se«  a^ 
interesting  extract  from  HSst's  Account  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  in  Burder'a 
Oriental  Uteraturei  voL  11.  p.  207 
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rock,  for  haviog  (as  they  said)  aimed  at  tyranny  J  Further,  the 
heads,  hands,  and  feet  of  state  criminals,  were  also  freqjaently 
cut  off,  and  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places,  as  a  warning  to 
others.  This  punishment  obtains  among  the  Turks,  and  was 
inflicted  on  the  sons  of  Rimmon  (who  had  treacherously 
murdered  Ishbosheth),  by  command  of  David  :  who  com- 
manded that  the  assassins^  hands  and  feet  should  be  hung  up 
over  the  pool  of  Hebron,  which  was  probably  a  place  of 
p'eat  resort.'  Among  the  ancient  Chalaoeans,  cutting  off  the 
nose  and  ears  was  a  common  punishment  of  adulterers.  To 
tnis  the  prophet  Ezckiel  alludes,  (xxiii.  25.) 

11.  Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  which  the  ancients 
inflicted  only  on  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  malefac- 
tors. The  cross  was  made  of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at 
the  top  at  right  angles,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  Uke 
an  X.  There  was,  besides,  a  piece  on  the  centre  of  the 
transverse  beam,  to  which  was  attached  the  accusation,  or 
statement  of  the  culprit's  crime ;  together  with  a  piece  of 
wood  that  projected  from  the  middle,  on  which  the  person 
sat  as  on  a  kmd  of  saddle,  and  by  which  the  whole  body 
was  supported.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  gives  this  description;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  he  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  sera,  before  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  abo- 
lished. The  cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered  was  of  the 
former  kind,  being  thus  represented  on  all  ancient  monu- 
mentSy  coins,  and  crosses. 

Cnitfiflxion  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating 
deaths^  which  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting  and  extin- 
guishing life  ever  devised.    The  naked  body  ot  the  criminal 
was  fastened  to  the  upright  beam  by  nailing  or  tving  the  feet 
to  it,  and  on  the  transverse  beam  by  nailing^  andf  sometimes 
tying  the  hands  to  it.    Those  members,  bemg  the  grand  in- 
struments of  motion,  are  provided  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
nerves,  which  ^especially  those  of  the  hands)  are  peculiarly 
sensible.     As  the  njMrves  are  the  instruments  of  all  sensation 
or  feeling,  wounds  in  the  parts  where  they  abound  must  be 
peculiarly  painful ;  especially  when  inflicted  with  such  rude 
instruments  as  large  nails,  forcibly  driven  through  the  ex- 
quisitely delicate  tendons,  nerves,  and  bones  of  those  parts. 
The  horror  of  this  punishment  wUl  appear,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  person  was  permitted  to  hang  (the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  being  borne  up  by  his  nailed  nands  and 
feet,  and  by  the  proiectinff  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross), 
until  he  perashod  througn  agony  and  want  of  food.    There 
are  instances  of  crucified  persons  living  in  this  exquisite 
torture  several  days.'    **  The  wise  and  adorable  Author  of 
our  being  has  formed  and  constituted  the  fabric  of  our  bodies 
in  such  a  merciful  manner,  that  nothing  violent  is  lasting. 
Friendly  death  sealed  the  eyes  of  those  wretches  generally  m 
three  days.     Hunger,  thirst,  and  acute  pain  dismissed  them 
from  their  intolerable  sufferings.     The  rites  of  sepulture 
were  denied  them.     Their  dead  bodies  were  generally  left 
on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended,  and  be- 
eame  a  prey  to  every  ravenous  beast  and  carnivorous  bird.^ 

(1.)  **'  Crucifixion  obtained  among  several  ancient  nations, 
the  Egyptians,*  Persians,  Greeks,^  and  Carthaginians.  The 
Carthaginians  generally  adjudged  to  this  death  their  unfortu- 
nate and  unsuccessful  commanders.'    There  are  many  un- 

>  Dionys.  Halieamass.  lib.  iriii.  cc.  78,  79. 

«  Manner's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  601,  502.  This  kind  of  pani«hment 
was  in  use  in  tlie  time  of  Mobammed,  who  Introdaces  Pharaoh  as  easing, 
IteiU  surety  cut  off  your  hands  and  your  feet  on  the  opposite  sides  ;  that 
is,  first  the  ri^ht  hand,  and  then  the  left  foot ;  next  the  left  hand,  and  then 
the  r'lKht  foot.  Koran,  cb.  zx.  74.  and  xxvi.  49.  (Sale's  translation,  pp.  259. 
304.  4to.  edit)  See  additional  examples  of  such  mutilations  in  Burder's 
Oriental  Literature,  vol.  li.  p.  186.  Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  375—377. 

•  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  Matt,  xxvii.  35.  For  the  remainder  of  this  account 
cf  the  crucifixion  the  author  is  Indebted  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  7.  $§  ix.— xvii.,  and  Dr.  Harwood's  Intro- 
auction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336—353. 

«  Pasces  in  crac«  corvos.  Horat.  Epist.  lib.  L  epist  16.  ver.  48. 

Vultur,  jumento  et  canibus^  crucibusque  relictis 
Ad  icBtos  properat,  partemque  cadaveris  affert 

Juvenal,  Satyr.  14.  ver.  77,  78. 

•  Thneydides,  lib.  i.  sect  110.  p.  71.  edit.  Duker.  Justm,  treatlne  of  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,  says  :  Concnrsu  multitudinis  et  Agathocles  occiaitur,  et 
mulieres  in  ultionem  Eurydices  patibulis  sufflKuntur.  Justin,  lib.  xzx.  cap. 
2.  p.  578  edit.  Gronovii.  Herodoti  Erato,  p.  541.  edit.  WesseUng.  1763.  See 
also  Thjjia,  p.  260.  and  Polyhymnia,  p.  617. 

•  Alexander  crucified  two  thousand  Tynans.  Triste  deinde  spectaeu- 
Inm  victoribuB  ira  praebuit  regia ;  duo  millia,  in  quibus  occidendi  diefecerat 
rabies,  crucibus  adflxi  per  ingenslitorisspatium,  dependerunt  Q.  Curtii, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  p.  187.  edit,  anakenboigh,  1724.  See  also  Plutarch  in  vita 
Alex,  and  Justrn,  lib.  xviil.  cap.  3. 

V  Duces  bella  pravo  conslho  eerentes,  etiamsi  prospers  fortona  sabse- 
cuu  esset,  craci  tamen  suflSjceDaator.  Valerius  Blaximus,  lib.  li.  cap.  7. 
r  191.  edit  Torren.  Leids,  1726. 


happy  instances  of  this.  They  crucified  Bomilcar,*  whom 
Justin  calls  their  king,  when  they  detected  his  intended  de- 
sign of  joining  Agamocles.  They  erected  a  cross  in  the 
midst  or  the  forum,  on  which  they  suspended  him,  and  from 
which,  with  a  great  and  unconquered  spirit,  amidst  all  his 
sufferings,  he  hitterly  inveighed  against  them,  and  upbraided 
them  with  all  the  hlack  and  atrocious  crimes  they  had  lately 
perpetrated.  But  this  manner  of  executing  criminals  pre- 
vailed most  among  the  Romans.  It  was  generally  a  serviU 
punishment,  and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile,  worthless,  and  in- 
corrigible slaves.9  ^  In  reference  to  this,  the  apostle,  describ- 
ing tne  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  his  submission  to  this 
most  opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil,  ii.7,  8.),  and  becoming  obedient 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

(2.)  "  It  was  universally  and  deservedly  reputed  the  most 
shameful  and  ignominious  death  to  which  a  wretch  could  be 
exposed.  In  such  an  exit  were  comprised  every  idea  and 
circumstance  of  odium,  disgrace,  and  public  scandal."  Hence 
the  apostle  magnifies  and  extols  the  great  love  of  our  R^ 
deeraer,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  tu^ 
and  for  the  Joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame  (Rom.  v,  8.  Heb.  xii.  2.) ;  disregarding  every  cir 
cumstance  of  public  indignity  and  infamy  with  which  such  a 
death  was  loaded.  "  It  was  from  the  idea  diey  connected 
with  such  a  death,  that  the  Greeks  treated  the  apostles  with 
the  last  contempt  and  pity  for  publicly  embarning  in  the 
cause  of  a  person  who  had  been  brought  to  this  reproachful 
and  dishonourable  death  by  his  own  countrymen,  llie 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.^ ; 
the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  religion  that  had  been  taugnt 
by  a  person  who,  by  a  national  act,  nad  publicly  suffered  the 
punisnment  and  death  of  the  most  useless  and  abandoned 
slave,  was,  in  their  ideas,  the  last  infatuation ;  and  the  preach* 
ing  of  Christ  crucified,  publishing  in  the  world  a  religion 
whose  founder  suffered  on  a  cross,  appeared  the  last  absur- 
dity and  madness.io  The  heathens  looked  upon  the  attach- 
ment of  the  primitive  Christians  to  a  religion,  whose  pub- 
lisher had  come  to  such  an  end,  as  an  undoubted  proof  of 
their  utter  ruin,  that  they  were  destroving  their  interest,  com- 
fort, and  happiness,  by  adopting  sucn  aWstem  founded  on 
such  a  dishonourable  circumstance.'*  'Irie  same  inherent 
scandal  and  ignominy  had  crucifixion  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jews.  They  indeed  annexed  more  complicated  wretched- 
ness to  it,  for  they  esteemed  the  miscreant  who  was  adjudged 
to  such  an  end  not  only  to  be  abandoned  of  men,  but  forsaken 
of  God.  He  that  is  hanged,  says  the  law,  is  accursed  of 
God.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  Hence  St  Paul,  repn^senting  to  the 
Galatians  the  grace  of  Jesus,  who  released  us  from  that 
curse  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  devoted  us,  by  being 
made  a  curse  for  us,  by  submitting  to  be  treated  for  oursakea 
as  an  execrable  malefactor,  to  show  the  horror  of  such  a  death 
as  Christ  voluntarily  endured,  adds,  It  is  written  in  the  law. 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree!  (Gal.  iii.  13.) 
And  from  this  express  declaration  of  the  law  of  Moses  con- 
cerning persons  tnus  executed,  we  may  account  for  that  aver- 
sion tiie  Jews  discovered  against  Christianity,  and  perceive 
the  reason  of  what  St  Paul  asserts,  that  their  preaching  of 
Christ  crubified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block.  (1  Uor. 
i.  23.)  The  circumstance  of  the  cross  caused  them  to  stum 
ble  at  the  very  gate  of  Christianity .« 

•  Bomilcar  roj  Poeooram  in  medio  fbro  a  Poenis  patibulo  suifizus  est 
De  aumma  cruet-,  veluti  de  tribunali,  Poenorum  scelera  concionareitti 
Justin,  lib.  xxii.  w  p.  7.  p.  505.  ed.  Gronovii. 

•  Fone  crucem  <ervo.    Juvenal,  Sat.  6.  ver.  218. 

f  "  Prom  tills  circumstance,"  aajs  Justin  Martyr,  "  the  heathens  era 
fully  conrinced  of  our  madness  for  giving  the  second  place  after  the  im 
mutable  snd  eternal  God,  and  Father  of  all,  to  a  person  who  was  crucified !" 
Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  2.  pp.  60, 61.  edit  Paris,  1636.  Et  qui  hominem  summo 
supplicio  pro  facinore  punitnm,  et  cmcls  ligna  feralia  ceremonias  fabulatur, 
con^mentia  perditis  sceleratisque  tribuit  altaria :  ut  id  colant  quod  me* 
rentur.  Minucius  Felix,  p.  67.  edit  Davis.  Cantab.  1712.  Nam  quod  re- 
Ufioai  nostre  hominem  noxlun  <^t  crucem  ejus  adscribitls,  longe  dt 
vicinia  veritatis  erratis.    Min.  Felix,  p.  14" 

11  That  this  was  the  sentiment  of  tne  heathens  concemuig  the  Christian^ 
9L  Paul  informs  us,  and  he  exhorts  the  PhiHppians  not  to  He  discouraged 
by  it  Philip.  1. 28.  Not  intimidated  in  any  thing  by  your  adversaries ;  for 
though  they  looked  upon  your  attachment  to  the  gosj^el  as  an  undoubted 
proof  of  your  utter  ruin,  yet  to  you  it  is  a  demonstrauon  of  your  salvation 
—a  salvation  which  hath  God  for  its  author. 

M  Trypho  the  Jew  every  where  affects  to  treat  the  Christian  religion* 
with  contempt,  on  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  its  author.  He  ridicules 
its  professors  for  centering  all  their  hopes  in  a  man  who  was  crucified  1 
Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  33.  The  person  whom  you  call  your  Messiah, 
says  lie,  incurred  the  last  disgrace  and  ignominy,  for  he  fell  under  tha 
greatest  curse  in  the  law  of  God,  hs  was  crucified!  p.  90.  Again,  we 
must  hesitate,  says  Trypho,  with  regard  to  our  believing  a  person,  v^lw 
was  so  ignomuiously  cmcifled^  beiof  the  Messiah ;  for  it  u  wiittAn  ^  Vtm 
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that  Sabbaihfday  wu  an  high  day)y  bemughi  Pilate  that 
their  legs  nagkt  he  broken^  and  mat  they  might  be  taken 
away. 

Borial  was  not  always  allowed  by  the  Romans  in  these 
cases.  For  we  find  that  sometimes  a  soldier  was  appointed 
to  guard  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  that  they  might  not  be 
taken  away  and  buried.^  However  it  seems  that  it  was  not 
often  refused  unless  the  criminals  were  very  mean  and  infa- 
mous. Cicero  reckons  it  one  of  the  horrid  crimes  of  Verres's 
administration  in  Sicily,  that  he  would  take  money  of  parents 
for  ^e  burial  of  their  children  whom  he  had  put  to  death.* 
fioth  Suetonius'  and  Tacitus^  represent  it  as  one  of  the  un« 
common  cruelties  of  Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
that  he  generally  denied  burial  to  those  who  were  put  to  death 
by  his  orders  at  Rome.  Ulpian,  in  his  treatise  of  the  duty 
of  a  proconsul,  says,  '*  The  bodies  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death  axe  not  to  be  denied  to  their  relations :"  and 
Augustus  writes,  in  tiie  tenth  book  of  his  own  life,  **  that  he 
had  been  wont  to  obserre  this  custom  ;*'*  that  is,  to  grant 
the  bodies  to  lelations.  Paulus  says,  '*  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  punished  [with  death]  are  to  be  given 
to  any  that  desire  them  in  order  to  burial.'*o 

It  18  evident,  therefore,  from  these  two  lawyers,  that  the 

foveraors  of  provinces  had  a  right  to  grant  burial  to  the 
odlee  of  those  who  had  been  executed  by  their  order :  nay. 


they  seem  to  intimate  that  it  ongiit  not  osaally  to  be  deniM 
when  requested  by  any. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  burial  was  oidinaiily  allowed  to 
persons  who  were  put  to  death  in  Judea :  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Pilate  shows  that  it  was  sMom  denied  by  the 
Roman  governors  in  that  country.  Tliere  is,  moreover,  an 
express  command  in  the  law  (of  which  we  know  that  the 
latter  Jews  were  religiously  observant),  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  hanged  should  not  be  saffered  to  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree.  (Deut.  xxi.  S3.)'  **  On  this  aoconnt  it 
was,  that,  after  the  crucifixion,  a  number  of  leading  men 
among  the  Jews  waited  on  Pilate  in  a  body,  to  desire  unt  he 
would  hasten  the  death  of  the  malefiictors  hanging  on  theii 
crosses.  (John  xix.  31.)  Pilate,  therefore,  despatched  his 
orders  to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who  broke  the  legs  of  the  two 
criminals  who  were  crucified  along  with  Christ ;  but  when 
they  came  to  Jesus,  finding  he  had  already  breathed  his  last, 
they  thought  this  violence  and  trouble  unnecessary  ;  but  one 
of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  wiUi  a  spear,  whose  point 
appears  to  have  penetrated  into  the  pericardium,  or  membrane 
surrounding  the  heart ;  for  St.  John,  who  says  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  this,  declares  that  there  issued  from  the  woimd 
a  mixture  of  blood  and  water.  This  wound,  had  he  not  been 
dead,  must  necessarily  have  been  fatal.  This  circumstance 
St.  John  saw,  and  has  solemnly  recorded  and  attested  *^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


on  THE  JEWISH  AND  aOMAN  MODES  OF  COMPUTING  TIME,  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIFTUREa. 

L  Dflyt-— n.  H9ur9^Watche»  of  the  J^ghi^^lXL  Weekt^^W.  Montht^^Y,  Tear*,  civil,  eccletiattical,  and  mOaraU 
Jevith  Calendar^-VL  Parti  of  the  Time  taken  fir  the  fFhole^^YU.  Mewutrkable  JBrae  of  the  Jew. 


It  'is  well  known  that,  in  the  perusal  of  ancient  authors, 
we  are  liable  to  fall  into  many  serious  mistakes,  if  we  con- 
sider ^eir  modes  of  computing  time  to  be  precisely  the  same 
as  ours :  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  observe 
their  different  notations  of  time,  and  carefully  adjust  them  to 
our  own.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  sacred 
writers,  whom  sceptics  and  infidels  have  charged  with  vari- 
ous contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fall  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  various  computations  of  time  are  considered 
and  adapted  to  our  own  standard.  The  knowledge  of  the 
different  divisions  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  will 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  multitude  of  passages  with  regard 
to  seasons,  circumstances,  and  ceremonies. 

I.  The  Hebrews  computed  their  Days  from  evening  to 
evening,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses.^  (Lev.  xxiii. 
32.)  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  the  evening  or  natural  night  pre- 
cedes the  morning  or  natural  day  in  the  account  of  the  creation 
(Gen.  i.  5,  &c.) :  whence  the  prophet  Daniel  employs  the 
compound  term  eoerdne-^noming  (Dan.  viii.  14.  marginal 
reading)  to  denote  a  civu  day  in  his  celebrated  chronological 
prophecy  of  the  2300  days ;  and  tiie  same  portion  of  time  is 
termed  m  Greek  wy^fAn^u 

The  Romans  haatwo  difierent  computations  of  their  days, 

•  See  the  ptiMge  cited  from  Petronlas  Arbiter,  in  note  >S  p.  71. 

»  lUpiunt  eum  ad  euppliciain  dU  patrii :  quod  lite  inventus  est,  qui  e 
eompxexu  parentum  abreptos  Alios  ad  necem  duceret,  et  parentes  pre- 
tium  pro  sepuUora  posceret    In  Ver.  lib.  i.  cap.  3, 

•  Nemo  punitorum  non  et  in  Gemonias  adiectiu 
Tiber.  0.61.  ^ 

«  ^qoia  damnati,  pnbUcatla  bonis,  sepnltorft  prohibebantur.    Ann.  lib. 

0.  C.   *9. 

»  Corpora  eorom  qni  capita  damnantar  cognatis  ipsonim  neganda  non 
■unt :  et  id  ae  obsenrasse  etiara  D.  Aug.  lib.  z.  de  Titft  suA,  scribit.  Hodie 
autom  eorum,  in  qnos  animadrertitnr,  corpora  non  aUter  sepeliuntnr,  quam 
si  fuerit  petitum  et  permissnm;  et  nonnunquam  non  penmttltur,  maxime 
majestatis  causa  damnatorom.  1. 1,  if  de  catkrer.  Punit 

•  Corpora  animadTersorum  quibusllbet  petentibns  ad  sepnltnram  danda 
sunt  1.  lii.  eod. 

1  See  an  instance,  tnddentallj  mendoned  by  Josephus.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
VHa.  It.  c.  6.  §2. 

-  /  A"**  *^  ^  ■**"  •'  ***»"•  rword,  and  Ms  record  ia  true  ;  and  he  knoiceth 
that  he  eatth  true,  that  ye  might  beUeve.    John  zU.  35. 

■  Tacitus,  speaktag  of  the  ancient  Germans,  takes  notice  that  their 
account  of  time  disbn  6t>m  that  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  instead  of  days 
they  reckoned  the  number  of  nights,  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  11.  So  also  did  the 
ancient  Gauls  (Cwsar  de  BelL  GalL  lib.  vi.  c.  17.):  and  Testiges  of  this  an- 
aieat  practice  SOU  remain  in  our  own  country.  We  say  last  Sunday  ae'n- 
nighi  jr  thu  dayfortnifhL  The  practice  of  computing  time  by  nights, 
instoad  of  day;,  obtafaia  among  the  Maahoos,  an  bdand  nation,  dweUing  in 

?*ifl?'*5"'  ?  *522l  ^!}^  Twwto  by  the  R«?.  John  Campbell,  voL  i. 
P  >w   (jLoaoopy  uBSi  8vok) 


ac^ectus  uncoque  tractus.    Vit 


and  two  denominations  for  them.  The  one  tiiey  called  the 
ctviV,  the  other  the  natural  day ;  the  civil  day  was  from  mid 
night  to  midnight ;  and  the  natuxal  day  was  from  tiie  risinc^  to 
the  setting  sun.'o  The  natural  day  of  the  Jews  varief  in 
length  according  to  the  seasons  of  tne  year :  the  longest  day 
in  the  Holy  Land  is  only  fourteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes 
of  our  time;  and  the  shortest  day,  nine  hours  and  forty-eight 
minutes.  This  portion  of  time  was  at  first  divided  into  j^ 
parts  (Neh.  ix.  3.) ;  which,  though  varying  in  length  accoid- 
mg  to  the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  be  easily  discerned 
from  the  position  or  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon. 
Afterwards  the  natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours, 
which  were  measured  from  dials  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Among  these  contrivances  for  the  measurement  of  time,  the 
sun-dial  of  Ahaz  is  particularly  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xx. 
11.11  Jahn  thinks  it  probable  that  Ahaz  first  introduced  it 
from  Babylon.!" 

II.  The  earlieet  mention  of  Hours  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (iii,  6.  15.  v.  5.) :  and  as 
the  Chaldeans,  accordmg  to  Herodotus,*'  were  the  inventors 
of  this  division  of  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  hours  from  them .  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  hours 
was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses  (compare  Gen.  xv.  12. 
xviii.  1.  xix.  1. 15.  23.);  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  them  by 
the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  poets,  who  mentions  only 
the  morning  or  evenine  or  midday^*  With  Homer  corres- 
ponded the  notations  of  time  referred  to  by  the  royal  Psalmist, 
who  mentions  them  as  the  times  of  prayer.  (Psal.  Iv.  17.) 
The  Jews  computed  their  hours  of  the  civil  day  from  six  iii 
the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening:  thus  their /r«/ hour  cor- 
responded with  our  seven  o'clock ;  their  eeexmd  to  our  eight  ,- 
their  third  to  our  nine,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  particularly  Matt,  xx.,  where  the  third, 

10  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  ii.  c.  77. ;  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali,  c.  23. ;  Macro* 
bius  aatumaL  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  See  also  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on  several 
passaffes  of  Scripture,  p.  12G. ;  and  Dr.  Macknif  ht's  Harmony,  voL  i.  Pre- 
lim. Obs.  y.     Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  n.  205. 

it  Few  topics  have  causea  more  ai&cussion  amoni  bibbcai  eoouncntafora 
than  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz.  As  the  original  word^nifies,  properly,  aiepa 
or  stairs,  many  hAve  imagined  that  it  was  a  kind  orascent  to  the  gate  of 
the  palace,  marked  at  proper  distances  with  ^gures  showing  the  divisiaD 
of  the  day,  rather  than  a  regular  piece  of  ilial-work.  On  this  Buc7«r.t  the 
reader  wUl  find  some  very  mgenious  and  probable  illustrations)  ttjgeibei 
with  a  diagram,  hi  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  2  Kings  X3c. 

<«  Jahn,  Arcbaeol.  Hebr.  f  101.  <*  lib.  Ii.  c.  lOi. 

"  ■        'H»f,  n  li»xir,  ii  /tire?  n/inf.^Bcm.  &  lib.  xtL  & 
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uxth,  ninthy  and  eleventh  honn  (ver.  3. 5. 6. 9.)  Tespectively 
denote  nine  o'clock  in  the  momin?,  twelve  at  noon,  three  and 
five  in  Uie  afternoon ;  see  also  Acts  ii.  15.  iii.  1.  x.  9.  30. 
The  first  three  hours  (jfrom  six  to  nine)  were  their  morning: 
during  the  thuxi  hour,  from  eight  to  nine,  their  morning  sacri- 
fice was  prepared,  offered  up,  and  laid  on  the  altar  precisely 
at  nine  o'clock;  this  interval  they  termed  the  prtparaiion 
(TntfAnam).  Josephus  confirms  the  narrative  of  the  evange- 
lists.!  As  the  Israelites  went  out  of  £gypt  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  morning  watch  would  answer  to  our  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.' 

Before  the  Captivity  the  night  was  divided  into  three  parts 
or  Watches.  (Psal.  Uiii.  6.  xo.  4.^  TheySrs/orbeffiiming 
of  watches  is  mentioned  in  Lam.  li.  19. ;  the  middlb^voata^ 
in  Judg.  vii.  19. ;  and  the  mormttff-'waieh^  or  tvaieh  of  day' 
break,  m  Exod.  xiv.  24.  It  is  probable  Uiat  these  watches 
varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year :  conse- 
quently those  who  had  a  loog  and  inclement  winter  watch  to 
encounter,  would  ardently  ckaire  the  approach  of  morning 
light  to  terminate  their  watch.  This  circumstance  would 
beautifully  illustrate  the  fervour  of  the  Psalmist's  devotion 
(PsaJ.  cxxx.  6.)  as  well  as  serve  to  explain  other  passages 
of  tke  Old  Testament.'  These  three  watches  are  also  men- 
tioned by  various  profane  writers.^ 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  night  was  divided  into 
four  watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  among 
the  Jews  from  the  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks. 
The  second  and  third  watches  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii.  38. ; 
the  fourth  in  Matt.  xiv.  25. ;  and  the  four  are  all  distinctly 
mentioned  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  Watck,  therefore^  for  ye  know 
not  when  the  master  of  the  house  eometh  ;  at  even  (d4*f  or  the 
late  watch),  or  at  midnight  (fcmR«T«v),  or  at  the  cock-crow- 
INO  (flUuKTfifcfMifltc),  or  in  the  morning  (^i^^,  the  early  watch). 
Here,  \he  first  watch  was  at  even,  ana  condoned  from  six  till 
nine ;  the  second  commenced  at  nine  and  ended  at  twelve,  or 
midnight ;  the  third  watch,  called  by  the  RomznsgaUidnium, 
lasted  from  twelve  to  three ;  and  the  morning  watch  closed  at 
six.    A  double  cock-crowing,  indeed,  is  noticed  by  St.  Mark 

ixiv.  30.),  where  the  other  evangelists  mention  only  one. 
Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Luke  xxii.  34.  John  xiii.  38.)  But  this 
may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  Jewish  doctors  divided  the 
cock-crowing  into  the  first,  second,  and  third ;  the  heathen 
nations  in  general  observed  only  two.  As  the  cock  crew  the 
setond  time  after  Peter's  third  denial,  it  was  this  second  or 
principal  cock-crowing  (for  the  Jews  seem  in  many  respects 
to  have  accommodatea  themselves  to  the  Roman  computa- 
tion of  time)  to  which  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luke^  and 
John  refer.  Or,  perhaps,  the  second  cock-crowing  of  the 
Jews  might  coincide  with  the  second  of  the  Romans.* 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  word  hour  is  frequently 
used  with  great  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  im- 
plies the  space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  (Afatt. 
XXV.  13.  xxvi.  40.  Mark  xiv.  37.  Luke  xxii.  59.  Rev.  iii. 
3.)  Perhaps  the  third  Aour  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23.  was 
a  military  watch  of  the  night.^ 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings :  the  former  began  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Thus  the  pas- 
chal lamb  was  required  to  be  sacrificed  between  the  evenings 
TExod.  xii.  6.  Lev.  xxiii.  4.)  ;  which  Josephus  tells  us,  the 
Jews  in  his  time  did,  from  the  ninth  hour  until  the  eleventh.^ 
Hence  the  law,  requiring  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  sacrificed 
"  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of^the  sun"  (Deut.  xvi.  60»  ex- 
pressed both  evenings.    It  is  truly  remarkable,  that "  Christ 

>  During  the  siege  of  Jemsalem,  the  Jewish  historifta  relates  that  the 
iwiesta  were  not  interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions,  but 
.contioued  twice  a  day,  in  the  owrning,  and  at  the  ninth  hour  (or  at  three 
o'cloclL  in  the  afternoon),  to  offer  up  aacrifices  at  the  altar.  The  Jews 
rarely,  if  ever,  ate  or  drank  till  after  the  hour  of  prayer  (Acts  z.  30.X  and 
OD  Sablnth-days  not  till  the  sixth  hour  (twelve  at  noon.  Josephus,  de  vita 
sua,  f  54.):  which  circunistance  well  e^lains  the  apostle  Peter's  defence 
of  those  on  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  miraculously  descended  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.    (Acta  ii.  15.) 

«  Dr.  A.  Clailie  on  Exod.  xiv.  11. 

*  Thus  the  131th  psaloi  gives  an  instance  of  the  temple  watch  :  the  whole 
psalm  la  nothing  more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  two  different  divisions  of 
the  watch.  The  first  watch  addresaea  the  second  (ver.  1,  2.)  reminding 
jhem  of  their  duty ;  and  the  second  answera  (ver.  3.)  by  a  solemn  blessing. 
^«  address  and  toe  answer  seem  both  to  be  a  set  form,  which  each  indi> 

vidual  proclaimed  or  sung  aloud,  at  stated  intervals,  to  notify  the  time  of 

ue  Dight.   Bishop  Lowtb's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S7. 

^ « 8*6  Homer,  Uiad,  lib.  x.  t.  2S2;  2S3.  Livy,  lib.  vii.  c  do.  and  Zenophon, 

Anab.  lib.  iv.  p.  2S0.  (edit  Hutchinson.) 
*  Usbtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  xiii.  3a  (Works,  vol  iL  p.  597.)    Grotius 

and  Whitbv  on  Matt  xxvi.  34.     Dr.  Halea'a  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL 

Lp.  112.   By  which  writers  various  passages  of  classical  authors  are  cited. 

^^>|^  Mr.  Towoaend's  Harmoay  of  the  New  Testament,   voL  L  pp. 

!  l^'^^QtB  unezed  to  Galmet's  Dictionary,  No.  ccixiii.  p.  164. 
'^•BeS.JudUb.vi.c.9.13. 
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our  passover,*'  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  *'  expired  at 
the  nin^  hour,  and  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  or  sunset."* 

III.  Seven  nights  and  days  constituted  a  Week  ;  six  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  labour  and  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  and  tne  seventh  day  or  SabbaihwAS  appointed  by  God 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  oi  rest,  because  that  on  it  he  haarestea 
from  all  his  work  which  God  \ad  created  and  made.  (Gen.  ii. 
3.)  This  division  of  time  was  universall}r  observed  by  tlie 
descendants  of  Noah ;  and  some  eminent  critics  have  conjec- 
tured thatit  was  lost  during  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  but  was  revived  and  enacted  by  Moses  agreeably  to 
the  divine  command.  This  conjecture  derives  some  weight 
from  the  word  Sabbat  or  Sabbata^  denoting  a  week  among 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Christian  Persians,  and  Ethiopians, 
as  in  the  following  ancient  Syriac  Calendar,  expressed  in 
Hebrew  characters :» 

Mracin* . .  One  of  the  Sabbath,  or  Week. .  .Sunday. 

Kravnnn-  •  ■  Tvo  of  the  Sabbath. Monday. 

Mnavn^n*  •  •  Three  of  the  Sabbath Tuesday. 

KTQBrttpTm. .  .Potir  of  the  Sabbath Wednesday 

Nruv-MZ^Dn . . .  Five  of  the  Sabbath .ThurMlay. 

Mnaernp  .  .Eve  of  the  Sabbath Friday. 

KTOV*  •  •  The  Sabbath Saturday. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinced  by  the  use 
of  the  cardinal  numbers,  one^  two,  three,  &c.  instead  of  the 
ordinals,  ^«^,  second,  third,  iic.  following  the  Hebrew  idiom ; 
as  in  the  account  of  the  creation,  where  we  read  in  the  origi- 
nal, "  one  day — two  day — three  day,"  &c. ;  where  the  Sep- 
tuagint  retains  it  in  the  first,  calling  it  ifuttpa,  fiua.  It  is  re- 
mancable  that  all  the  evangelists  follow  the  Syriac  calendar, 
both  in  the  word  vaCCvra,  used  for  **  a  week,^^  and  also  in  re- 
taining the  cardinal  number  /tuet  ^dtCCvrm,  *'  one  of  the  week,** 
to  express  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  (Matt  xxviii.  1.  Mark 
xvi.  2.  Lukexxiv.  1.  John  xx.  1.^  Afterwards  Mark  adopts 
the  usual  phrase,  vrfcnTi  colCCvth,  '*  the  first  of  the  toee/c"  (Maik 
xvi.  9.),  where  he  uses  the  singular  ^'aCCatTe?  for  a  week  ;  and 
so  does  Luke,  as  Nm^^tium  Ac  t«  mCCa/n,  **  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week.'''*  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 

The  Syriac  name  for  Friday,  or  the  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
is  also  adopted  by  Mark,  who  renders  it  irfo^aCGvnt,  ^^sabbath- 
eve**  (xv.  43.),  corresponding  to  inuanmn,  ^^preparation-day.'** 
(MatL  xxvii.  62.  Mark  xv.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  John  xix. 
31.)  And  Josephus  also  conforms  to  this  usage,  except  that 
he  uses  #iBeCCwn£  in  the  siiijorular  sense,  for  the  Sabbaih-day,  in 
his  account  of  a  decree  ofAugustus,  exemptingthe  Jews  of 
Asia  and  Cyrene  from  secniar  services,  •  v'^SCAo-t,  »  ts  »iw 
Tfltwuc  imfBLnuui,  eara  <r»c  SfoLt  mAtiK.  **  On  the  Sabbath^zj,  or 
on  the preparation^zy  before  it,  from  the  ninth  hour.**^^  The 
first  three  evangelists  also  use  the  plural  ^aCCata,  to  denote 
the  Sabbath-day.  (Matt.  xii.  5—11.  Mark  i.  21.  and  ii.  83. 
Luke  iv.  16,  &c.)  Whereas  John,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  ap- 
propriates the  singular  ^^mCtrw  to  the  Sabbathrdm,  and  the 
pliual  raCCawt  to  the  week,  (John  v.  9— -16.  vii.  22,  &;c.  xx.  1.) 

The  second  Sabbath  after  the  first  (Luke  vi.  1 .),  imntforrfmrof, 
or  rather  the  second  prime  Sdbbath,  concerning  which  com- 
mentators have  been  so  greatly  divided,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  or 
of  the  passover  week.  Besides  weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had 
weeks  of  seven  years  (the  seventh  of  which  was  called  the 
sabbatical  year)  ;  and  weeks  of  seven  times  seven  years,  or 
or  of  forty-nine  years,  which  were  veekoned  from  one  jubilee 
to  another.  The  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year  was  celebrated  with 
singular  festivity  and  solemnity.^' 

IV.  The  Hebrews  had  their  Months,  which, like  those  of 
all  other  ancient  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  being  measured  by 
the  revolutions  of  Uie  moon,  and  consisting  Sternately  oi 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  While  the  Jews  continued  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  uie  commencement  of  their  months  and 
jrears  was  not  settled  by  any  astronomical  rules  or  calcula- 
tions, but  by  ihephasis  or  actual  appearance  of  the  moon.  As 
soon  as  the^  saw  the  moon,  they  oegan  the  month.  Persons 
were  therefore  appointed  to  watch  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains for  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  the  change : 
as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  informed  the  Sanhodrin,  and 
public  notice  was  given,  first,  by  the  sounding  of  trumpets, 
to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3. ;  and  af^^ 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronolog v,  vol.  I.  p.  114.  In  the  two  foUowing 
pages,  he  illnstrates  several  apparently  chronolosical  contrmdfcUoDs  be- 
tween the  evangelists  with  equsu  felicity  and  learninf. 

•  TUs  calendar  is  taken  from  Bp.  Mkrsli's  Tnndation  of  l06liMUt*t  I» 
troduction  to  the  New  Testament,  voL  1.  p.  136. 

*•  Andq.  lib.  xvi.  c  6.  f  2 

&>  Dr.  Hales's  Analyaii  of  CtixODOlqnr}  vol  L  p.  U(K 
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wards  liffhtin? beacons  throughout  the  land;  though  (as  the 
mishnical  rabLnns  tell  us)  afti^r  they  had  frequently  been  de- 
ceived by  the  Samaritans,  who  kindled  false  fires,  they  used 
to  announce  the  appearance  by  sending  messengers.  As, 
however,  they  had  no  months  longer  than  thirty  days,  if  they 
did  not  see  the  new  moon  the  night  following  the  thirtieth 
day,  they  concluded  that  the  appearance  was  obstructed  by 
the  clouds ;  and,  without  watching  any  longer,  made  the  next 
day  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  But,  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  throughout  ^1  nations,  having  no  oppor- 
tunities of  being  inform^  of  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  astronomical 
calculations  and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  their 
months  and  years.  At  first,  they  employed  a  cycle  of  eighty- 
four  years  :  but  this  being  discovered  to  be  defective,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years ;  which 
was  established  by  the  authority  of  rabbi  Hillel,  prince  of  the 
8anhedrin,  about  the  year  360  of  the  Christian  era.  This 
they  still  use,  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  observed  until  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  compass  of  this  cycle  there 
are  twelve  common  years,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  and 
seven  intercalaiy  years,  consisting  o?  thirteen  months.* 

Originally,  tne  Jews  had  no  particular  names  for  their 
months,  but  called  them  the  firsts  second,  &c.  Thus  the  De- 
luge began  in  the  aeamd  month,  and  came  to  its  height  in  the 
atvtnth  month,  at  the  end  of  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  li — ^.  viii. 
4.) ;  and  decreased  until  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  seen.  (viii.  5.)  Afterwards  they  acquired 
distinct  names ;  thus  Moses  named  ike  first  month  of  the  year 
Abib  (Exod.  xii.  2.  xiii.  4.) ;  signifying  ^een,  from  the  green 
ears  of  com  at  that  season ;  for  it  be^n  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. The  second  month  was  named  Zi/,  signifying  in  Chal- 
dee  glory  or  splendour;  in  which  the  foundation  cf  bolomon's 
temple  was  laid.  (1  Kings  vi.  1.)  The  ceventh  month  was 
styled  Ethanim,  which  is  interpreted  harvests  by  the  Syriac 
version.  (1  Kings  viii.  2.)  The  eighth  month  Bui;  from 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  (1  Kings  vi.  287)  But  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  appellations  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  : 
on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  introduced 
the  names  which  they  had  found  among  the  Chaldeans  and 
Persians.   Thus,  the  first  month  was  also  called  Nisan^  signi- 


month  Elul,  signifying  nufuming,  probably  because  it  was 
the  time  of  preparation  for  the  greatday  of  atonement,  on  the 
tenth  day  ot  the  seventh  month.  (Nen.  vi.  15.)  The  ninth 
month  was  called  Chislsu,  signifying  chilled;  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  fires  are  lighted.  TZech.  vii.  1.  Jer.  xxxvi. 
22.)  The  tenth  month  was  called  Tebeth^  signifying  miri/, 
(Esth.  ii.  16.)  The  eleventh,  Shebet,  signifying  a  staff  or  a 
sceptre.  (Zech.  i.  7.)  And  the  twelfth  Adur,  signifying  a 
magnificent  mmitle,  probably  from  the  profusion  of  flowers 
and  plants  with  which  the  earth  then  begins  to  be  clothed  in 
warm  climates.  (Ezra  vi.  15.  Esth.  iii.  7.)  It  is  said  to  be 
a  Syriac  term.  (2  Mac.  xvi.  36.^ 

V.  The  Jews  nad  four  sorts  ot  Years,— one  for  plants,  an- 
other for  beasts,  a  third  for  sacred  purposes,  and  the  fourth 
was  civil  and  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  year  ofPkmis  was  reckoned  from  the  month  corres- 
ponding with  our  January ;  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of 
the  trees  which  budded  at  that  time. 

2.  The  second  year  was  that  of  Beasts;  for  when  they 
tithed  their  lambs,  the  owner  drove  all  the  flock  under  a  rodf, 
and  they  marked  the  tenth,  which  was  given  to  the  Levites. 
They  could,  however,  only  take  those  which  fell  in  the  year, 
and  this  year  began  at  the  month  Elul,  or  the  beginning  of 
our  August. 

But  3ie  two  years  which  are  the  most  known  are  the  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  Years* 

3.  The  Civil  Year  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  our  Sep- 
tember, because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  world  was 
created  at  that  time.  From  this  year  the  Jews  computed 
their  jubilees,  dated  all  contracts,  and  noted  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  reign  of  kings.  It  is  said  also  that  this  month 
was  appointed  for  making  war ;  because,  the  great  heats  be- 
ing passed,  they  then  went  into  the  field.  In  2  Sam.  xi.  1. 
we  read  that  David  sent  Joab  and  his  servants  with  him,  and 
all  Israel,  to  destroy  the  Ammonites,  at  the  return  of  the  year 

>  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  hit  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  has  given 
■Ix  elaborately  cunstructed  tables,  explanatory  of  the  Jewiah  calendar. 
Mr  Allen  liaa  also  given  rix  tablet ;  which,  ihoikh  lets  extensive  than  the 
preceding,  are  well  calculated  to  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the  conttmction  and 
variatioia  of  the  Jewish  calendar.    Bee  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  369—377. 

•  D»  Hales'i  Analyiii  of  ChroDology ,  vol  i.  p.  127. 


(maiginal  Tenderinfr)^  at  the  time  when  kingsgofasik  to  battie^ 

that  is,  in  the  monUi  of  September.    The  annexed  table 
hibits  the  months  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  with  the 
ponding  months  of  our  computation  :-— 

1.  Tisri....  corresponds  with  part  of....  September  snd  October. 

2.  Marrhesvan October  and  NoTcmber. 

3.  Chisieu  or  Kiileu November  and  Deceiabcr 

4.  Thibet December  and  January. 

6.  Sebat January  and  February. 

6.  Atlar February  and  March. 

7.  Nisan  or  Abib March  and  April. 

8.  J^arorZif April  and  May. 

9.  Sivan May  and  June. 

10.  Thanunuz June  and  July. 

11.  Ab  July  and  August. 

12.  Elul August  and  September. 

Some  of  the  preceding  names  are  still  in  use  In  Persia. 

4.  The  Eeclesiastieal  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  March,  or  oa 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that  tinae  they 
departed  out  of  Egypt.  From  that  month  they  computra 
their  feasts,  and  the  prophets  also  occasionally  dated  their 
oracles  and  visions.  Thus  Zechariah  fvii.  1.^  says,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  in  the  fourth  aay  of  the  ninth 
month,  even  in  Chisleu ;  which  answers  to  our  November, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  he  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
which  commenced  in  March.  The  month  Nisan  is  noted  tn 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jordan  (Josh,  iii 
15.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.) ;  which  were  common  at  that  season, 
the  river  bein^  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  that  poured  in 
torrents  from  Mount  Lebanon.  The  following  table  presents 
the  months  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  compared  with 
our  months : — 

'■  (N^iU  aH'h.-m.y.i  (  ""<"• «» I«t of M«ch  uid  Aprit 

2.  JyarorZif April  and  May. 

3.  Sivan  (Esth.  viii.  9.) May  and  June. 

4.  Ttiammuz June  and  July. 

5.  Ab July  and  AufnisL 

C.  EluI(Neh.vi.  15.) August  and  Sentember. 

7.  Tisri September  ana  October. 

8.  Marchesvan October  and  NoTember. 

9.  Kisleu  or  Chisleu  (Zech.  Tii.  1.  Neh.  i.  1.)  NoTeoiber  and  December 

10.  Thcbet December  and  January. 

11.  Scbat  (Zech.  i.  7.) January  and  February. 

12.  Adar  (Ezra  ri.  I5w  Esth.  ill  7.) February  and  March.* 

The  Jewish  months  being  regulated  by  the  phases  or  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon,  their  years  were  consequently  lunar 
years,  consisting  of  twelve  lunations,  or  354  days  and  6 
hours ;  but  as  the  Jewish  festivals  were  held  not  only  on  cer- 
tain fixed  days  of  the  month,  but  also  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  consequently  great  confusion  would,  in  process  of 
time,  arise  by  this  method  of  calculating ;  the  spring  month 
sometimes  failing  in  the  middle  of  winter,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  accommcSate  the  lunar  to  solar  years,  in  order  that 
their  months,  and  consequently  their  festivals,  might  always 
fall  at  the  same  season.  For  this  purpose,  the  Jews  added  ji 
whole  month  to  the  year,  as  often  as  it  was  necessary ;  which 
occuned  commonly  once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes  once 
in  two  years.  This  intercalary  month  was  added  at  the  end 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  after  the  month  Adar,  and  was  ther^ 
fore  called  Ye-Adar,  or  the  second  Adar :  but  no  vestiges  of 
such  intercalation  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  emplojrment  of  the 
Jews,  ^ey  also  divided  their  natural  year  into  seasons  with 
reference  to  their  rural  work.  These,  we  have  seen,  were 
six  in  number,  each  of  two  months*  duration,  including  one 
whole  month  and  the  halves  of  two  others.  See  an  account 
of  them  in  pp.  23-— S5.  of  this  volume. 

To  this  natural  division  of  the  year  there  are  several  allu- 
sions in  the  Sacred  Writings  :  as  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  22.  where 
king  Jehoiakim  is  said  to  be  sitting  in  the  winter-house  in  the 
ninSi  sacred  month  Chisleu,  the  latter  half  of  which  fell  in 
the  winter  or  rainy  season ;  so,  in  Ezra  x.  13.  it  is  said  that 
the  congregation  of  the  people  which  had  been  convened  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month,  were  not  able  to  stand 

«  The  preceding  view  of  the  sacred  and  citII  years  of  the  Jews  is  (hat 
generally  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on  Jewish  antiquities,  after 
the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  who  affirm  that  March  and  September 
were  the  initial  months  of  these  two  years,  instead  of  April  and  October. 
That  this  was  the  case  at  a  late  period  is  admitted  by  Jahn  and  Ackermann, 
alter  J.  D.  Michaelis.  But  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Res 
mans,  who  commenced  their  year  with  the  month  of  March,  it  appear* 
that  the  Jews  adopted  the  practice  of  their  conauerors.  In  confirmation 
of  this  rooiark  it  may  be  observed  that  the  rabinnical  opinion  is  of  posed 
not  only  by  Josephua,  but  also  by  the  genius  of  the  Syriac  and  Aralnc 
languages,  and  by  (he  fact  that  the  ceremonies  prescribed  to  be  observed 
on  the  three  great  festival  davs  do  not  agree  witn  the  mon(b8  of  March  and 
Sep(eraber.  For  a  further  mvestigation  of  this  curious  question,  which, 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Michaelis'a  Commentatto  de  Menaibas  Hebrvorum,  in  th » CdmmentaUones 
Regis  Societatis  Ooettingensi  per  annos  1763-68,  op.  10.  et  seq.^  or  to  Mr. 
Bowyer's  tranilatioD  of  this  disguishlon  in  his  "Select  DltMuraM*'  on 
the  Hebrew  months,  Ac  pp.  1—32. 
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out  in  the  opes  air,  because  it  was  ^  a  time  of  much  rain.*' 
The  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  year  illustrates 
John  X.  22,  23.  and  accounts  for  our  Lord's  walking  in  the 
poTtico  of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was 
celebrated  towards  the  close  of  the  same  month. 

Purther,  tiie  Jews  divided  their  solar  year  into  four  parts, 
ealled  by  them  IWatphat  (that  is,  revolutions  of  time^,  or 
qt4arteT8,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  names  ot  the 
months  with  which  they  commenced :  thus,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  termed  Tekuphat  Ntsan  t  the  autumnal  equinox,  Teku-' 
phai  Tisri ;  the  winter  solstice,  Tekuphat  Ttbeth ;  and  the 
summer  solstice,  Ttkuphat  Thammuz,  Some  critics  have 
conjectured  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  intervening  space  of 
four  months,  from  the  conclusion  of  seed-time  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  harvest,  in  John  iv.  35. 

The  followinff  Caleitoar  will  present  to  the  reader  a  view 
of  the  entire  Jewish  Year,  it  is  abridged  from  Father 
Lamy's  Apparaixu  Biblieus^^  with  additions  from  the  Calen- 
dar printed  by  Calmet,  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  In  it  are  inserted  the  festivals  and  fasts  celebrated 
by  the  Jews;  including  not  only  those  enacted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  which  are  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work,  but  likewise  those  which  were  not  established  until 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  those  which  are  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  to  the  present  time.  The  lessons  also 
are  introduced  which  they  were  accustomed  to  read  in  the 
synagogues. — ^Those  days,  on  which  no  festival  or  fast  was 
celebrated,  are  designedly  omitted. 
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1.  TISRI,  FOBHERLT  CALLED  ETHANIM. 

The  PiBST  mpnXA  of  the  civil  yeavy  the  sxvxhth  month  of  the 
ecclenatUcal  yearg  it  haa  thirty  days,  and  corretponda  with 
part  of  our  September  and  October. 

1.  Roach  Haaebana,  the  begimiicg  of  the  civil  Tear.  The  feast  of  train* 
peta  commanded  in  Leviticus.  (Lev.  zziiL  21,  j5.  Num.  xxix  1.  Jer. 
xli.  1.) 

3.  The  fast  of  Gedaliah ;  because  Oedallah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  and  all 
the  Jews  that  were  with  him,  were  slain  at  Mizpah.  (3  Kings  zxv.  25.) 
Tliis  is  the  last  that  Zechariah  calls  the  last  of  the  aeventb  month.  (Zeeh. 
viii.  19.) 

5.  A  fast  Twenty  Israelites  were  killed :  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph, was  loaded  with  irons,  and  died  in  priiian. 

7.  A  f&st,  appointed  on  account  of  the  golden  <*.alf.    (Exod.  xzxii.  6,  7, 8.) 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Deut  xzvl.  1.  to  DeuL  xxix.  and  the 
ixth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

10.  The  fast  of  expiation.  (Lev.  xxiil.  27.) 

14.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Dent  xxix.  10.  to  Deut  zzxi.  1. 
when  the  year  had  most  Sabbaths ;  and  when  fewest,  the  book  wss  finished 
on  this  day.    And  from  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  to  laa.  Ixiii.  10. 

15.  The  feast  cf  tabernacles.  (Lev.  xxUl.  3i,  36.) .  It  lasted  seven  days, 
exclusive  of  the  octave  or  eighth  day. 

21.  Hosanna  Rabba,  the  seventh  day  of  tho  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  the 
feast  of  branches. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  L  1.  to  Gen.  vl.  9.  and  from  Isa. 
xUi.  5.  to  Isa.  xliii.  11. 

22.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.    (Lev.  zxii).  36.) 

S3.  The  solemnity  of  the  law,  hi  memory  of  the  covenant  and  death  of 
Moses.    On  this  day  Solomon's  dedication  was  finished.    (1  Kings  viii.  66.) 

2S.  The  lessons  were  from  Gen.  vi.  9.  to  Gen.  xil.  1.  and  from  Isa.  liv.  1. 
to  Isa.  Iv.  5. 

30.  On  this  day  the  lessons  were  firom  Gen.  sdi.  1.  to  Gen.  zviii.  1.  and 
'rom  laa.  xL  2r.  to  Isa.  ]dl.  17.  (This  day  is  the  fast  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  made  sovemor  of 
Judsa,  alter  he  had  destroyed  Jenisolein,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux.  • 

2.  MARCHESVAN 

The  sicoxD  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  sishtr  month  of  the 
ecclenartical  year  ;  if  hat  only  twenty-nine  daye,  and  cor» 
reiponda  vith  part  of  our  October  and  November. 

1.  The  new  moon.  (Galmet  observes,  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  at  the  end 
of  his  Dtctiooary  of  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  always  made  two  new  moona 
for  every  month ;  the  first  of  which  was  tho  last  day  of  the  preceding 
month ;  and  the  first  day  of  the  month  was  the  second  new  moon  of  that 
moDth.) 

3.  The  iessoDS  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  zviii.  1.  to  Gen.  zxiii.  1.  and 
from  2  Sam.  iv.  1.  to  2Sam.  fv.  38. 

o.  A  fast,  appointed  on  aeeoant  of  Zedekiah's  havins  his  eyes  put  out  by 
the  eommtnd  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  aAor  ha  had  seen  ma  children  slain  be* 
»     fore  his  face.    (2Kioga  xxv.  7.  Jer.  lii.  100 

8.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  zxlii.  1.  to  Gen.  xxv.  19.  and 
Irom  1  Sam.  i.  1.  to  1  Sam.  i.  32. 
15.  The  lecaons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  acxv.  19.  to  Gen.  zzyiii.  10. 

u>(l  from  M&L  i.  1.  to  Mai.  ii.  8. 
19.  Fast  to  expiate  the  crimes  committed  on  acconnt  of  the  feast  of 

Ubemaciea 

,  Q-  A  last  in  memorj  of  the  stooes  of  the  altar  which  the  Gentiles  pro- 

fined,  1 5lac.  iv.  46. 

^  The  tessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxviii.  lO.'to  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  and 

'nm  Hoa  xl.  7.  to  Ho»  xiv.  3. 
«•  A  ftat  in  memory  of  some  places  which  the  Onthaans  seised^  and 

''We  recovered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  captivity. 

^  lamy'a  Apparatus  Biblioos,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  ot  ooq. 
*Prid«tax'i  Connection,  part  i.  book  i.  uoder  th^  year  flSS. 


In  this  month  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  rain,  which  they  call 
Jore,  or  the  autumnal  rain,  which  was  very  aeasonablo  for  their 
seed.  Grenebrard  pretends  that  they  did  not  ask  for  this  rain  till 
the  next  month.  Perhaps  there  might  he  no  stated  time  for 
asking  for  it ;  that  might  depend  upon  their  want  of  it.  The 
Jews  say  it  was  in  October ;  and  it  was  called  in  general  the 
autumnal  rain,  which  season  lasted  three  months. 

3.  CHISLEU,  OR  CASLEU. 

The  TBisn  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  kiitth  month  of  the 
eccleaiattical  year  ;  it  hoe  thirty  day;  and  correoponda  xoish 
part  of  our  JSTovember  and  December, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

2.  Prayers  for  rain. 

3.  A  feast  In  memory  of  the  idols  which  the  Asmonsaas  threw  out  o« 
the  temple. 

6.  Tlie  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Gen.  xxzil.  3.  to  Gen.  xxxviL  I. 
and  the  whole  book  of  OtMUUah,  or  from  Boa  xii.  12.  to  the  end  of  the 
book. 

7.  A  fast,  instituted  because  king  Jeholaklm  bnmed  the  prophecy  ci 
Jeremiah,  which  Baruch  had  written.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  ^.)  This  fast  Dr.  Prl' 
deaux  phices  on  the  29th  of  this  month.*  But  Calmet  placea  it  on  the  slxta 
of  this  month,  and  makes  the  seventh  of  this  month  a  festival,  in  memory 
of  the  desth  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Scaliger  will  have 
it  that  it  was  instituted  on  account  of  Zcdekiab's  having  hia  eyes  put  out| 
after  his  children  had  been  slain  in  bis  sight 

10.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxvli.  ].  to  Gen.  xll.  1.  and 
from  Amos  ii.  6.  to  Amos  iii.  9. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Gen.  xli  1.  to  Gen.  xliv.  18.  and 
fiiom  1  Sam.  iii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

25.  The  dedicatton  of  the  temple.    This  feast  lasted  eight  days. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xUv.  1&  to  Gen.  sdvii.  27.  and 
from  Ezek.  xzxvii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

4.  THE  BETH,  or  TEBETH. 

The  FOVRTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  tskth  month  of  the 
eccleaiaatical  yeart  it  haa  but  troenty^ne  daya,  and  eor* 
reaponda  vith  part  of  our  December  and  January. 

1.  Tlie  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  to  tlie  end  of  the 
book,  and  the  thirteen  first  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  boo^ 
of  Samuel. 

8.  A  fiuton  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek.  Philo,  In 
his  life  of  Moses,  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  celebrated  a  feast  on 
this  day.  In  memory  of  the  72  Interpreters.  But  the  Jews  at  present  abo* 
minate  that  version. 

9.  A  fiut,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Rabbins. 

10.  A  &st  on  acconnt  of  the  siege  which  the  king  of  Babylon  laid  to  JerU' 
salem.  (2 Kings  xxv.) 

11.  The  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Exodus^  and  with  then 
from  Isa.  xxvii.  6.  to  Isa.  xxvii.  14.  or  else  from  Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  vi.  1.  to  Exod.  x.  1.  and 
from  Ezok.  xxviii.  25.  to  Ezek.  xxx.  1. 

S6.  Tho  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Exod.  x.  1.  to  Exod  xiii.  17.  and 
from  Jer.  xlvi.  13.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

28.  A  &st  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Simeon's  having  driven  the  Saddoceel 
ont  of  the  Suihedrin,  where  they  had  the  upper  liand  in  the  time  of  Ale» 
ander  Jannnus ;  and  his  having  introduced  toe  Pharisees  in  their  room. 

6.  SEBAT,  SHEVET,  or  SHEBAT. 

The  FIFTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  xLEYSirTa  month  of  the 
eccleaiaatical  year  ;  it  haa  thirty  daya,  and  correaponda  vith 
part  of  oUr  January  and  February, 

1.  The  new  moon.  In  this  month  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  yeari 
of  the  trees  which  they  planted,  whose  fruit  wss  not  to  be  eaten  till  aftef 
they  had  been  planted  three  vears.  Calmet  fixes  the  beginning  of  thii 
year  of  trees  to  the  15th  day  of  this  naonth. 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Jannnua. 

3.  Now  is  read  from  Exod.  xiil.  17.  to  Exod.  xviii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  iv.  4. 
to  Judg.  vi.  1. 

A  fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elders  who  succeeded  Joshua^ 
(Judg.  U.  10.) 

8.  A  feoL  because  on  this  day  died  the  just  men  who  lived  in  the  daya  ef 
Joshua.    (Judg.  ii.  10.) 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Exod.  xvii).  I.  to  Exod.  zxi.  I.  end  the  whole 
sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  firom  Exod.  xzi.  1.  to  Exod.  xxv.  1.  and 
Jer.  xxxiv.  fVom  ver.  8.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  insurrection  oi  the  other  tribes  sgdnst  thai 
of  Benjamin,  on  acconnt  of  the  death  of  the  Levite's  wife.    (Judg.  xx.) 

26.  Now  is  read,  firom  Exod.  xxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxviL  20.  and  from  1  Sam.  v. 
12.  to  1  Sam.  vi.  14. 

29.  Now  is  read,  from  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  to  Exod.  xxx.  II.  and  Ezek.  zIUI. 
firom  the  10th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

6.  ADAR. 

The  SIXTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  twelfth  month  of  the 
eccleaiaatical  year ;  it  haa  only  tventy-nine  daya,  and  cor 
reaponda  with  part  of  our  February  and  Jkfarch. 

1.  The  new  moon.    Genebrard  places  the  first-fruits  on  this  day. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxx.  11.  to  Exod.  xxxv.  1.  and 
from  1  Sam.  xviii.  1.  to  1  Sam.  xviii.  39. 

7.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  the  tawgivar  of  the  Jewst 
(Dent  xxxiv.  8^6.) 

•  Ceivi;rtioii»panl.  book  L  under  the  year  681. 
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9.  A  flwt  The  ■cbool*  of  Hrhmnmai  and  HUlel  began  to  be  dhlded  on 
this  day. 

18.  The  leaaona  are  from  Exod.  zzxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xzzfiii.  21.  and  from 
I  Sam.  xvii.  13.  to  1  Sam.  zvil.  26.  (Thia  dav  ia  aJao  a  feast  in  memory  of 
the  death  of  HoUianua  and  Pipua,  two  proaeljtea  and  bxolhera,  who  chose 
rather  to  die  t\iaa  Tlolate  the  law.)* 

13.  A  festival  on  account  of  the  death  of  Nlcanor.  (2  Bfaee.  zr.  37.) 
Oenebrard  placea  the  &8t  of  Esther  (Esth.  It.  16.)  on  this  day. 

14.  Parim  the  fir^  or  the  Uttle  Feaat  of  Lota. 

15.  Purim  the  aecond,  or  the  Great  Feast  of  Lots.  (Esth.  tx.  18.)  An  ac* 
count  of  these  festivala  is  given  in  a  subaeqaent  part  of  this  volume. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zorobabel  (Exravt  16.)  waa  made  in  this 
month,  but  the  day  is  not  known. 

IS.  Now  ia  read  from  Exod.  xxxvili.  21.  to  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  from 
1  Sam.  vii.  60.  to  1  Sam.  viii.  21. 

20.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  of  God,  by  one  Oniaa  Ham- 
nuMiel,  in  a  time  of  great  dearth. 

25.  The  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Leviticus,  and  from  laa. 
xliii.  21.  to  Isa.  xliv.  21. 

2B.  A  feaat  The  Grecian  edict,  which  forbade  the  Jewa  the  tiae  of  cir- 
eamcteion,  recalled. 

The  intercalary  month  was  inserted  here,  when  the  year  was  to  consist 
•f  thirteen  lunar  months ;  and  the  month  so  added  was  called  Ve>Adar,  that 
is,  the  second  Adar. 

7.  ABIB,  OB  NISAN. 

The  SBTBITTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fibst  month  of  the 
eecleoiaotical  year  /  it  htu  thirty  day§,  and  correeponda  with 
part  of  our  March  and  ^pril, 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  children  of 
Aaron.  (Lev.  x  1.) 

3.  The  leaaons  were  from  Lev.  vi.  1.  to  Lev.  ix.  1.  and  from  Jer.  vii.  21. 
to  Jer.  viii.  4. 

10.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Miriam.  (Num.  xx.  1.)  On  this  day 
every  one  provided  himself  with  a  lamb  against  the  14th. 

12.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  ix.  1.  to  Lev.  xii.  1.  and  firom  28am.  vi.  1. 
to  2  Sam.  vii.  17. 

14.  The  pasBover.  The  Jews  now  bom  all  the  leavened  bread  they  Iwve 
In  their  houses. 

15.  The  feaat  of  unleavened  bread. 

1(>.  The  morrow  oflcr  the  feast  of  the  passover.  On  this  second  day  the 
JewM  oflfered  up  to  God  the  Omer,  that  is,  the  sheaf  of  the  new  barley 
har\'i>.st,  which  was  cut  and  carried  into  the  temple  with  much  ceremony. 
The  fifty  days  of  pentecost  wrre  reckoned  from  this  day. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xii.  1.  to  Lev.  xiv.  1.  and  from  2 Sam.  iv. 
42.  to  2  Sam.  v.  20. 

21.  The  last  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

26.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua.    (Josh.  xxiv.  29.) 

27.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xiv.  1.  to  Lev.  xvi.  1.  and  2  Sam.  vH.  3. 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

29L  Genebrard  observes,  that  the  Jews  in  this  month  prayed  for  the 
spring  rain,  or  the  latter  rain,  which  waa  seasonable  for  their  harvest. 
(I)eut.  xi.  14.  Zech.  x.  1.)  This  is  that  rain  which  the  Hebrewa  call 
Malkosh,  that  Is,  tho  rain  which  prepares  for  the  harvest,  and  malces  the 
grain  swell. 

8.  JYAR,  OR  ZIF. 

The  EIGHT*}  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  iscoitd  month  of  the 
eecleiiaocical  year  i  it  hoe  only  twenty^ne  dayo,  and  cor- 
reoponda  vith  part  of  our  April  and  May, 

I.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xvi.  1.  to  Lev.  xix.  1.  and  17  verses  of 
Ezck.  xxii. 
10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli,  and  the  taking  of  the  ark.    (I  Sam.  iv.  18.) 

II.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xix.  1.  to  I^v.  xx.  I.  and  from  Amos  ix.  7. 
to  the  end ;  or  else  from  Ezek.  xx.  2.  to  Ezelc.  xxi.  21. 

14.  The  second  passover  (Num.  ix.  10, 11.)  in  favour  of  those  who  could 
not,  or  were  not  suffered  to  celebrate  the  passover  the  last  month. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxi.  1.  to  Lev.  xxv.  1.  and  from  Ezek.  tv. 
15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  feast.    Simon  takes  Gaxa,  according  to  Scaliger. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxv.  1.  to  Lev.  xxvi.  3.  and  from  Jer. 
xxxli.  6.  to  Jer.  xxxii.  28. 

28.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Samuel,  who  was  lamented  by  all  the  people. 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  1.) 

9.  SIVAN,  OR  SIUVAN. 

T%e  KiiTTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  thibd  month  of  the 
eeclenattical  years  *f  hat  thirty  dayo,  and  corresponds  -with 
part  of  our  May  and  June, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

8.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxvi.  3.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  from 
lar.  xvi.  19.  to  Jer.  xvii.  15. 

<S.  The  feast  of  pentecost,  which  is  alao  called  the  feast  of  weeks,  be> 
cause  it  fell  just  seven  weeks  after  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the 
passover. 

10.  Numbers  is  begun  and  read  to  ch.  iv.  ver.  21.  and  from  Hoaea  ii.  10. 
toHoseaii.  21. 

13.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Bath- 
aurites,  1  Mace.  v.  52. 

17.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  Cssarea  by  the  Asmonsans. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  iv.  21.  to  Num.  viii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  ii. 
2.  to  the  end  of  the  ciiapter. 

23.  A  fast,  because  Jeroboam  forbad  the  ten  tribes,  which  obeyed  him, 
to  carry  up  their  first-fruito  to  Jerusalem.    (I  Kings  xii.  27.) 

25.  a'  fast,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  rabbins,  Simon  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  Ishmael  the  son  of  Elisha,  and  Ananiaa  the  Sagan,  that  is,  the 
high-priest's  vicar. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  vlU.  to  Num.  sii.  1.  and  from  Zech.  iL 
lOi  to  Zech.  iv.  8. 

27.  A  fast,  because  Rabbi  Hanina,  the  ton  of  Tardion,  was  burnt,  and 
with  him  the  book  of  the  law. 

-    -    •  .... ^ 
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10.  THAMMUZ,  OR  TAMMUZ. 


The  TXKTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  rovsTB  mmUh  9f  tMa. 
eccleeiastical  year  /  it  has  only  twenty^ne  dayOf  and 
responds  trith  part  of  our  June  and  July, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  ziiL  1.  to  Num.  xvi.  1.  aat.  the  2d 
tor  of  Joshua. 

10.  The  lessons  were  firom  Num.  xvi.  1.  to  Ntun.  xix.  i.  and  from  I 
xL  14.  to  1  Sam.  xii.  23. 

14.  A  feast  for  the  abolition  of  a  pemlcioas  book  of  the  Saddnceen  < 
the  oral  law  and  tradition. 

17.  The  Um  of  the  fourth  month,  because  the  tables  of  the  law  wera 
broken,  the  peipetual  aacrifice  ceased,  Epistomon  burned  the  law,  and  met 
up  an  idol  in  the  temple.*  (Exod.  xxxiL  19.) 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xix.  1.  to  Num.  xx&  2.  and  the  llxb 
chapter  of  Judges  to  the  34th  verse. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Nuul  xxii.  2.  to  Num.  xxv.  10.  and  ftvm 
V.  7.  to  Mic.  vi.  9. 

29.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxxv.  10.  to  Num.  xx.  2.  and  from  1 1 
xviii.  46.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

11.  AB. 

7^  XLiYXKTB  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  Fim  mtnih  of  ike 
ecclesiastical  year  /  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corretp^nds  -mtk 
part  of  our  July  and  August, 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  ftst  on  account  of  the  death  of  Aaroa  the  higli- 
priest.    (Num.  xxxiii.  38.) 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxx.  2.  to  Nnm.  xxxiii.  1.  and  fnat 
Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

9.  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  because  the  temple  was  first  buret  by  tha 
Chsldees,  and  afterwards  by  the  Rooiana,  on  this  day;  and  becaoseGod 
on  this  day  declared  in  the  time  of  Mosea  that  none  of  those  who  cvm 
out  of  Egypt  should  enter  into  the  land  of  promise.  (Num.  xiv.  29.31.) 

12.  The  book  of  Numbers  is  now  finished ;  and  from  Jer.  IL  4.  to  Jer. 
ii.  29.  is  alao  read. 

18.  A  &st,  because  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  evening  lamp  went  ooL  6e- 
nebrand  calla  this  lamp  the  Western  Lamp. 

20.  Deuteronomy  is  begun,  and  rewl  frtim  i.  1.  to  iii.  23.  and  tbettf  chai^ 
ter  of  Isaiah  to  verse  29. 

21.  Selden  asserts  that  this  was  the  day  that  all  the  wood  which 
wanted  in  the  temple  was  brought  into  it ;  but  others  think  that  this 
done  in  the  next  month. 

21.  A  feast  for  the  Maccabees  having  abolished  that  law  of  the  I 
whereby  sons  and  daughters  inherited  alike. 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  iii.  23.  to  Deut  vii.  12.  and  Isa.  xL  is 
ver8e27. 

12.  £LUL. 

T%e  TWXLrrB  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  sixtr  m»nth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year  s  it  has  but  twenty^ne  daye,  and 
corresponds  -with  part  of  our  August  and  September, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  vii.  12.  to  Deut  xi.  26.  and  from  Ian.  xlix. 
14.  to  Isa.  Ii.  4. 

7.  The  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah. 

12.  The  leasons  wer^  from  Deut  xi.  27.  to  Deut  xvi.  18.  sad  from  laa. 
liv.  11.  to  Isa.  Iv.  4. 

17.  A  fast,  because  of  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  up  the  evil 
report  of  the  land  of  promise.    (Num.  xiv.  36,  37.) 

20.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  xvL  18.  to  Deut  xxi.  10.  and  from  Isi. 
U.  12.  to  Isa.  Iii.  la 

21.  The  festival  of  wood  oirering(fytopAorta). 

22.  A  &at  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  faicoRlgniln 
Israelttea. 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  xxi.  10.  to  Deut.  xxvi.  1.  and  laa.  Bv.to 
verse  II. 

29.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews  reckoned  op 
the  beasts  that  had  been  bom,  the  tenth  of  which  belonged  to  God. 
Thev  chose  this  day  on  which  to  do  it  because  the  first  dsy  of  the  mooch 
Tisii  was  a  festival,  and  therefore  Ibcy  coukl  not  tithe  a  flock  on  that  day. 


VI.  In  common  with  other  nations,  the  Jews  reckoned  an? 
part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in  Exod.  xvi.  35. 
An  attention  to  this  circumstance  will  explain  several  appa- 
rent contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Writings :  thus,  a  part  of 
the  day  is  used  for  the  whole,  and  part  of  the  year  for  an 
entireyear. 

In  Gen.  xvii.  12.  circumsion  is  enjoined  to  be  performed 
when  a  child  is  eight  days  old,  but  in  Lev.  xii.  3.  on  the 
eighth  day ;  accordingly,  when  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have 
b^n  circumcised  whm  ei^hi  days  were  aecompUshed  (Luke  ii. 
21.)  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the  eighth  day  (Luke  i.  59.), 
the  last,  which  was  the  constant  usage,  explains  the  former 
passage.  Abenezra,  an  eminent  Jewish  commentator  f  on 
Lev.  xii.  3.),  says,  that  if  an  infant  were  bom  in  the  laat 
hour  {A  the  daj,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one  whole  day. 
This  vftservation  critically  reconciles  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  in  Matt,  xxyii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31., 
"  thru  days  after  ^"^  with  that  of  his  resurrection  "cm  the  third 
day^^  accordmg  to  Matt.  xvi.  21.  Luke  ix.  22.,  and  accord* 
ing  to  feet ;  for,  as  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  Good  Friday, 
about  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the  remainder  of  that  day  to 

•  Bee  Prldeftta'a  Con.  p.  1.  b.  1.  under  the  year  689.] 
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•unset,  according  to  the  Jewish  computBtiDn, 
as  one  day.  Saturday,  it  is  uniTeraalV^dniitled,  fanned  the 
teamd  day ;  and  as  the  third  da;  'orgixi  on  Saturday  at  gun- 
■et,  and  our  Saviour  rose  about  sunrise  on  the  tallowing' 
morning,  thai  part  of  a  day  is  justly  reckoned  for  the  thiril 
day  ;  so  that  the  interval  was  "  tkrtt  day  and  Ihru  nighit," 
or  three  calendar  days  current,  not  eiceedinf;  43  hours,  and, 
consFcjuently,  not  two  entire  days,'  This  observation  also 
illustrates  2  Chton.  i.  5.  12.  :  and  the  same  mode  of  com- 
putins  time  obtains  in  the  East,  to  this  day.' 

In  Tike  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the  year  ending 
on  ■\  certain  day,  any  portion  of  the  foregoincr  year  is  taken 
for  a  whole  year;  so  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  bom  in 
the  last  week  of  onr  Dccemb^,  it  would  be  reckoned  one 
year  old  on  the  firs,  day  of  January,  because  bom  in  the  old 
year.  If  this  mode  of  computation  obtained  among  the  He- 
brews, the  principle  of  it  easily  accounts  for  those  anachron- 
isms of  single  years,  or  parts  of  years  taken  for  whole  ones, 
which  occur  in  sacred  writ :  it  obviates  the  diihcullieB  which 
concern  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
in  which  the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  last  year  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his 

"  We  are  told"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  marg.  reading),  "  a  son 
of  one  yeai  was  Saul  in  his  kingdom ;  and  two  years  be 
reigned  over  Israel,"  that  is,  say  lie  was  crowned  in  June ; 
he  was  consequently  oie  year  old  on  the  first  of  January 
fallowing,  though  he  had  only  reigned  six  months, — the  ion 
of  a  year.  But,  after  this  so  following  first  of  January  he 
was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ;  though,  according  to 
our  conii^utation,  Uie  first  year  of  his  reign  wanted  some 
months  of  being  completed ;  m  this,  his  KonuJ  year,  he  chose 
three  thousand  military,  &c.  guards. 

"ThephraBe  (amimv)  used  to  denote  the  age  of  llie 
infants  slauehtered  at  Bethlehem  (Mattii.  16.}  'from two 

J  ears  old  arid  under,'  is  a  difficulty  that  has  been  deeply  felt 
ythelesmed.  Some  inflate  l'iiovieelao]d,BaniBlux>monllu, 
others  two  ueart,  equally  slain  !  Surely  those  bom  so  long 
before  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the  order,  whose 
purpose  was  to  destroy  a  child,  certainly  born  within  a  few 
months.  This  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea  that  tfiey 
were  all  of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently  born ;  some  not 
long  bffarc  the  close  of  the  old  year,  others  a  little  time  tina 
the  Deginning  of  the  new  year.  Now,  those  born  btfbn  the 
close  of  the  old  year,  though  only  a  few  months  or  weeks. 
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would  be  Teckoned  not  merely  <nu  mar  old,  but  also  in  their 
second  year,  as  the  expression  implies  ;  and  those  horn  tince 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  would  he  well  described  by  the 
phrase  *  and  under,'  that  IB,  under  one  year  old  ; — some,  tuie 
yeari  old,  though  not  bom  a  complete  twelvemonth  (perhaps, 
in  fact,  baiely  six  months) ;  others,  under  one  vear  old,  yet 
bora  three,  four,  or  five  monthi,  and,  therefore,  a  tnfle 
yoaneer  than  tliose  before  described :  according  to  the  time 
which  Herod  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men,  in 
their  Ktond  ^ear  and  OND«B.   ' 

Vll.  Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first 
and  the  Jews  aAerwards,  were  accustomed  to  reckon  theit 
time  from  some  Rihaseable  £ras  or  epochas.  Thus,  1 
From  G^n.  vii.  II.  and  viji.  13,,  it  appears  that  they  reck- 
oned from  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or  other  illustrious  per- 
sons; 2.  From  their  departure  out  of  Fgypt,  and  the  first 
institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix.  1.  il.  IT.  Num.  i.  1. 
ii.  1.  iiiiii.  38.  1  Kings  vi,  1.):  3.  Aflerwaris,  from  lh« 
building  of  the  temple  f  1  Kings  ii.  10.  2  Chron,  yiii.  1.), 
and  from  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :  4. 
Then  from  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(Ezek.  i.  I.  xixiii.  SI.  xl.  I.);  and,  perhaps,  also  from 
their  retum  from  captivity,  and  the  dedication  of  the  secoDd 
temple.  In  process  of  time  they  adopted,  5.  The  Mn  of 
the  Seleucide,  which  in  the  boolis  of  Maccabees  is  called 
the  Mtk  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Alexandrian  £ra :  it  began 
from  the  year  when  Seleuetis  Nicanor  attained  the  sovereign 
power,  that  is,  about  313  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  Krathe  Jews  continued  to  employ  for  upwards 
of  thirteen  hundred  years.'  6.  They  were  further  accustomed 
to  reckon  their  years  from  the  years  when  their  princes  began 
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to  reign.     Thus,  in  1  Kincrs  i 

3,  3.,  we  have  traces  of  their  anciently  computing  according 
to  the  years  of  their  kings;  and  in  later  times  (1  Atacc.  xiii. 
4S.  xiv.  37),  accordingtotheyeaisof  the  Asmonsan  princes. 
Of  this  mode  of  computation  we  have  vestiges  in  MatL 
ii.  1.  Luke  i.  5.  and  iii.  1.  Lastly,  ever  since  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  the  Jews  have  reckoned  their  years  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.' 


[  Ibe  ciljr  or  BubjloB  (which  had  bsen 
eu  311  tKfore  ChriU,  Ihe  Babjktilanr 
™  AprU,  »"'  S",'m  Miehuhi  hu  i] 
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■a  tiuiD  him  bj  Deinelrli 
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d.  1.  s.  tta.    Thr  Jewe  bad  no  oilierepoell 
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Al  '  '  r  '    ' ; '  -  the  name  bad  piiaaair  reference  Eo 
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■  H"lnnd.  Anuq.  Hcbr,  pp.  atO— ^'15.    Sclmllii  Coinptndlum  Arch«oIo- 

fK  llibiucie,  [lb.  I.  c.  11.  pp.  M— 107.    Lami'i  Apnaralui  Bibllcua.  hook 
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ON  TRIBUTE  AND  TAXES 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ON  THE  TRIBUTE  ANI>TAXE8  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I  Annual  Paymentt  made  by  the  Jew  for  the  eupport  of  their  Sacred  Worthip, — IL  Tributee  paid  to  their  ovn  Soroereigiu. 
HI.  Tributes  and  Cuitomo  paid  by  them  to  forei^  Powers. — Notice  of  the  Moneychangers^ — IV.  Account   of  the  PuLli* 
cans  or  Taaygatherero. 


As  no  ffovernment  can  be  supported  without  great  charge, 
it  is  but  just  ^at  every  one  who  enjoys  his  share  of  protec- 
tion from  it,  should  contribute  towards  it  maintenance  and 
support. 

I.  On  the  first  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  be- 
fore any  regulation  was  made,  the  people  contribute,  on  any 
extraordinary  occasion,  according  to  their  ability,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  yoluntary  donations  for  the  tabernacle.  (Exod. 
XXV.  2.  XXXV.  5.J  After  the  tabernacle  was  erected,  a  pay- 
ment of  half  a  snekel  was  made  by  every  male  of  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13, 14.),  when  the 
census,  or  mm  of  the  children  of  Israel^  was  taken :  and  on 
Xhe  return  of  the  Jews  from  tne  Babylonian  captivity,  an 
annual  payment  of  the  third  pari  of  a  shekel  was  made,  for 
the  mamtenance  of  the  temple-worship  and  service.  (Neh. 
X.  32.)  Subsequently,  the  enactment  of  Moses  was  deemed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obfigation,^  and  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
two  dracnmse,  or  halt  a  shekel,  were  paid  by  every  Jew, 
whether  native  or  residing  in  foreign  countries:  besides 
which,  every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary 
offerings,  according  to  his  ability.  (Mark  xii.  41—44.)* 
Hence  vast  quantities  of  ?old  were  annually  brought  to 
Jerusalem  into  the  temple,^  where  Uiere  was  an  apartment 
called  the  IVeasury  (ret^o<^x<uuov),  specially  appropriated  to 
their  reception.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Vespa- 
sian, by  an  edict,  commanded  that  the  half  shekel  should  in 
future  be  brought  by  the  Jews,  wherever  they  were,  into  the 
capitol.^  In  addition  to  the  preceding  payinentsfor  the  sup- 
port of  their  sacred  worship,  we  may  notice  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths,  of  which  an  account  is  found  in  Part  III.  chap. 
iv.  infra. 

II.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  tributary  to  the 
Israelites  even  from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xvi.  10.  xvii. 
13.  Judg.  i.  28.  33.)  whence  they  could  not  but  derive  con- 
siderable wealth,  'rhe  Moabites  and  Syrians  were  tributary 
to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.  6.)  :  and  Solomon  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  compelled  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Penzzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  who  were  left  in  the  country,  to  pay 
him  tribute,  and  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  public  works 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  from  which  the  children  of 
Israel  were  exempted.  (1  Kings  ix.  21,  22.  33.  2  Chron.  viii. 
9.)  But  towards  the  end  of  nis  reign  he  imposed  a  tribute 
on  them  also  (1  Kings  v.  13,  14.  ix.  15.  xi.  27.),  which 
alienated  tlieir  minds,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  discontent, 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  open  revolt  by  the  rebellion  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 

III.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Israelites,  being  subdued  by 
other  nations,  were  themselves  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  conquerors.  Thus  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
imposed  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a 
talent  of  gold.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  35.)  After  their  return 
from  captivity,  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to  the  Persians,  under 
whose  government  they  were  fEzra  iv.  13.),  then  to  the 
Greeks,  from  which,  however,  they  were  exonerated,  when 
under  the  Maccabees  they  had  regained  their  liberty.*^  In 
later  times,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms 
under  Pompey,  they  were  again  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
tribute,  even  though  their  princes  enjoyed  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  royalty,  as  was  the  case  with  Herod  the  Great 

•  The  materials  of  this  chapter,  where  other  authorities  arc  not  cited, 
are  derived  from  Schulz's  Archsologia  Hebraica,  c.  13.  de  vectigalibus  et 
tributis,  and  Pareau's  Antiquitaa  Hebraica^  part  iii.  sect  ii.  c.  6.  de  tributis 
et  Tectigalibos. 

A  Josepbus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  G.  $  6.  Philonis  Judsi  Opera,  torn.  ii. 
p.  2^1. 

*  A  angular  law  was  in  force  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  prohibit* 
inj;  one  mite  (Ktwrtv)  from  bein^  cast  into  the  treasury.  The  poor 
widow,  therefore,  who  in  Marie  xii.  42.  is  said  to  have  cast  in  two  mites, 
gave  the  smallest  sum  permitted  by  the  law.  Schoetffen,  Hone  Hebraic^, 
Tol.  i.  p.  250.    Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

*  Josephua,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  7.  §  2.    Cicero,  Orat  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  f  6. 

«  I  Mace.  X.  29,  30.  zi.  35^  36.  zv.  6.     Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiiu  Cr  2: 
3  c  4.  !i  9.  c.  6  «  6 


^Luke  ii.  1-^.) :  and  afterwards,  when  Judaea  was  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province,  on  the  dethronement  and  banishment 
of  his  son  Archelaus,  the  Romans  imposed  on  the  Jews  not 
only  the  annual  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius  (fcf^c),  but  also 
a  tax  on  goods  imported  or  exported  (<r«i9c),  and  various 
other  taxes  and  burthens.  To  this  capitation  tax  the  evange- 
lists allude  in  Matt  xxii.  17.  and  Mark  xii.  14.  where  it^is 
termed  nfAm/uM  nrvrcv  {numisma  cfnwt2»^,  or  the  tribute  money ; 
and  as  this  tax  appears  from  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21.  to  hare  b^n 
paid  in  Roman  com,  the  Jews  paid  it  with  great  reluctauce ; 
and  raised  various  insurrectionB  on  account  of  it.     Amon^ 
these  malcontents,  Judas,  sumamed  the  Ganlonite  or  Gali- 
laean,  distinguished  himself:  he  pretended  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  f»y  tribute  to  a  foreigner ;  that  it  was  the  badge  of 
actual  servitude,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  own  any 
for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the  Lord.  These  senti- 
ments  animated  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  Christ  with  the 
insidious  design  of  ensnaring  him  by  the  question,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Cssar  or  not  ?    Which  que»> 
tion  he  answered  with  equal  wisdom  and  regard  lor  the 
Roman  government.  (Matt.  xxii.  17 — 21.)  Wrtn  tfacK  sen- 
timents the  Jews  continued  to  be  animated  long  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  should  seem  Uiat  some  of 
the  first  Hebrew  Christians  had  imbibed  their  principles* 
In  opposition  to  which,  the  apostle  Paul  and  Peter  in  their 
inimitable  epistles  strenuously  reconunend  and  inculcate  oa 
all  sincere  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  duties  of  submis- 
sion and  obedience  to  princes,  and  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  in  paying  tribute.  (Rom.  xiii.  7.  1  Pet. 
ii.  13.) 

To  supply  the  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  pay  the  half-shekel  with  coins  cur- 
rent there,  the  money-changers  (ao?ju/Cic«i)  stationed  them- 
selves at  tables,  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  chiefly,  it 
should  seem,  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  for  which  thej 
exacted  a  small  fee,  kolbon  (uox^juCoi).  It  was  the  tables  on 
which  these  men  trafficked  for  this  unholy  gain,  which  were 
overturned  by  Jesus  Christ.  (Matt.  xxi.  12.)' 

The  mone^-changers  (called  Tfttnintu  in  Matt.  xxi.  12. 
and  tuf/MTtcau  in  John  ii.  14.)  were  also  those  who  made  a 
profit  by  exchanging  money.  They  supplied  the  Jews,  who 
came  froni  distant  parts  of  Judaea  and  otner  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  with  money,  to  be  received  back  at  their 
respective  homes,  or  which,  perhaps,  they  had  paid  before 
they  commenced  their  journey.  It  is  likewise  probable  that 
they  exchanged  foreign  coins  for  such  as  were  current  at 
Jerusalem. 

IV.  Among  the  Romans,  the  censors  let  their  taxes  by 
mibUc  auction;  and  those  who  fiirmed  them  were  called 
Publicani,  or  Publicans.  These  farmers-general  were 
usually  Roman  knights,^  who  had  under  them  inferior  col- 
lectors :  Josephus  has  made  mention  of  several  Jews  who 
were  Roman  knights,^  whence  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  they  had  merited  the  equestrian  rank  by  their  good 
services  in  collecting  some  part  of  ^e  revenue.  The  col- 
tcctors  of  these  tributes  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
TouMrati,  that  is,  tax-gatherers,  in  our  authorized  version  ren- 
dered Publicans.  '  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  re- 
ceivers-general for  a  large  district,  as  Zacchens,  who  is  styled 
a  diief  publican  (Ap;t#Ti\anrj,c),  Matthew,  who  is  termed  sim- 
ply a  publican  (Ttf^tic),  was  one  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  where  the  duty  was  paid  on  imports  and  exports. 
(Matt.  ix.  9.  Luke  v.  29.  Mark  ii.  14.)     These  officers,  at 

^  Grolius,  Ilammond.  and  Whitby,  on  Malt.  xxi.  12.  Dr.  LIghtfootV 
Worlcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  In  Ceylon,  "  Moormen,  whose  business  it  is  to  give 
cash  for  notes,  may  be  seen  sitting  in  public  places,  with  heaps  of  con* 
before  them.  On  observing  a  person  with  a  note,  or  in  want  or  their  ser 
vices,  they  earnestly  solicit  hia  attention."  Callaway's  Oriental  Observa. 
tions,  p.  68. 

t  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  lib.  iii.  c.72.  Orat  pro  Planco,  c,  9.  De  Petitions 
Conaulatua,  c.  1.  Tacit.  AnoaL  lib.  It.  e.  6.  Adam's  Romaa  Antiquitiea 
pp.  25. 60. 

•  De  BeU.  Jud  Ub.  U.  c.  14.  f  9. 
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least  the  inferior  ones  (lilce  the  rahdara,  or  toll-gatherers,  in 
modern  Persia,'  and  the  mirigeea,  or  collectors  of  customs,  in 
Asia  Minor,'  were  generally  rapacious,  extorting  more  than 
the  legal  tribute;  whence  they  were  reckon^  infamous 
among  the  Greeks,  and  various  passages  in  the  Grospels  show 
how  odious  they  were  to  the  Jews  (Mark  ii.  15,  10.  Luke 
iii.  13.),  insomuch  that  the  Pharisees  would  hold  no  com- 
mi  inication  whatever  with  them,  and  imputed  it  to  our  Saviour 
as  2  crime  that  he  aat  at  meat  with  publicans.  (Matt.  ix.  10, 11 . 
xi.  1 9.  xxi.  31,  32.)  ^fhe  payment  of  taxes  to  the  Romans  was 
accounted  by  the  Jews  an  intolerable  grievance :  hence  those 
who  assisted  in  collecting  them  were  detested  as  plunderers 
in  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  as  betrayers' of  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  and  as  abettors  of  those  who  had  enslaved  it ; 
this  circumstance  will  aocx>unt  for  the  contempt  and  hatred  so 


often  expressed  by  the  Jews  in  the  evangelical  histories 
against  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  or  tribute.^ 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii* 
10—13.)  will  derive  considerable  illustration  from  these  cir 
cumstances.  Our  Saviour,  in  bringing  these  two  charactesi 
together,  appears  to  have  chosen  them  as  making  the  strongest 
contrast  between  what,  in  the  public  estimation,  were  Uie 
extremes  of  excellence  and  villany.  The  Pharisees,  it  is 
well  known,  were  the  most  powerful  sect  among  the  Jews, 
and  made  great  pretences  to  piety :  and  when  the  account  of 
the  Persian  rahaars,  given  in  the  preceding  page,  is  recol- 
lected, it  will  account  for  the  Pharisee,  in  addressing  God, 
having  made  extortionen^  and  ike  unjust^  almost  synonymous 
terms  with  publicans ;  because,  from  his  peculiar  office,  th 
rahdar  is  almost  an  extortioner  by  profession. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  THE  GENEALOGICAL  TABLES  OF  THE  HEBREWS^  AND  PUBLIC  MEMORIALS  OF  EVENTS. 
I.  On  the  Genealogical  Tablet  of  the  Hebrevt, — II.  Public  Memorials  of  Events. 


I.  Trk  Hebrews  were,  very  carrful  in  preserving  their 
Gknealogics,  or  the  history  of  the  successions  of  families. 
Vestiges  of  these  histories  of  families  appear  in  Gen.  v.  and 
X.    In  proportion  as  the  Hebrews  increased  in  numbers  dur< 


might  De  kept  per 
fectly  distinct.  The  charge  of  these  genealogies  was,  most 
probably,  confided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  shoterim,  or 
scribes,  of  whom  a  short  account  is  given  in  p.  42.  supra^  and 
afterwards  to  the  Levites ;  at  least  m  the  time  of  the  kings, 
we  find  that  the  scribes  were  generally  taken  from  the  tnbe 
of  Levi.  (lChron.xxiii.4.  SChron.  xix.8— 11.  xxxiv.lS.J 
"  This  was  a  very  rational  procedure,  as  the  Levites  devotee 
themselves  particularly  to  study ;  and,  among  husbandmen 
and  unlearned  people,  few  were  likely  to  be  so  expert  in 
writing,  as  to  be  intrusted  with  keeping  registers  so  impor- 
tant In  later  times  the  genealogical  tames  were  kept  in  the 
temple."* 

Whatever  injury  the  public  ?enealoffies  might  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  or  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  re- 
paired on  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  far  at  least 
as  was  practicable.  (Ezra  ii.  viii.  1 — 14.  Neh.  vii.  xii.^ 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  first  book 
of  Chronicles  is  composed  of  genealogical  tables :  tiie  com- 
parison of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  genealogy  recorded  in 
Gen.  V.  with  the  tables  in  Matt.  i.  ana  Luke  ui.  will  contri- 
bute materially  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  re- 
lative to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Josephus  states  that  ^e 
Jews  had  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  their  high-priests 
preFcrved  in  their  records  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years ;  and  ^at  the  priests  in  Judiea,  and  even  in  Egypt 

>  The  roMdars,  or  toU-gafhercrs,  are  appointed  to  lev^  a  toll  upon 

Kafilhet  or  caravans  of  merchanta ;  *'  who  in  general  exercise  their  office 

with  to  much  brutality  and  extortion,  as  to  be  execrated  by  all  traTellers. 

The  police  of  the  highways  is  confided  to  them,  and  whenever  any  goods 

are  stolen,  they  are  meant  to  bo  the  instruments  of  restitution  ;  but  when 

they  are  put  to  the  test,  are  found  to  be  inefficient.    None  but  a  man  in 

power  can  hope  to  recover  what  he  has  once  lost. . .  .The  collections  of  the 

toll  are  farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues ;  andas  mostof  the  nhdars 

receive  no  other  emolument  than  what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the 

prescribed  dues  from  the  traveller,  their  insolence  is  accounted  for  on  the 

one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which  they  are  held  on  the  other." 

Morier'8  Second  Journey,  p.  70. 

•  At  Smyrna,  the  mirigee  sits  in  the  house  allotted  to  him,  as  Matthew  sat 
at  the  reeeipt  of  custom  (or  in  the  custom-house  of  Capernaum) ;  "  and  re- 
ceives the  money  which  is  due  from  various  persons  and  commodities, 
«>ntering  inio  the  city.  The  exactions  and  rude  behaviour  of  these  men" 
(says  Mr.  Hartley,  who  experienced  both)  "  are  just  in  character  with  the 
coodact  of  the  publicans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.". . .  .When  men 
aie  gailty  of  such  conduct  as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detested  in 
ancient  times,  as  were  the  publicans ;  and  in  modem  times,  as  are  the 
mirlceea."    (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  239.) 

•  Lardoer's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  9.  W 10,  11.  Carpzovii  Appara- 
toa  Antiquftatum  Sacri  Crodicis,  pp.  29,  30.  As  the  Christians  subseouently 
were  oilen  termed  Galileans,  and  were  represented  as  a  people  nostile 
to  an  government,  and  its  necessary  supports,  Sl  Faul  in  Rom.  ziii.  6.  stu- 
diou9ly  obviates  this  slander ;  and  enjoms  the  payment  of  tribute  to  civil 
goTcmora,  berauee.  a  s  all  Kovemments  derive  their  authority  from  God, 
n)en  are  his  mlDlsters,  attending  upon  this  very  thing,  viz.  the  public  ad- 
VlDlttratioD,  to  protect  the  good  and  to  punish  the  evU  doer.  (Gilpin  and 
▼•IpyanRom.  jdii.6.> 

*  llacieT's  llecond  Joamer,  p.  71. 

•  llitkMlliPiCaaimeiiUxtoii  tul.  L  p.  260 


and  Babylon,  or  in  any  other  place  whithersoever  their  priests 
were  carried,  were  careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies." 
Such  priests  afler  the  captivity  as  could  not  produce  their 
genealogies  were  excluded  from  the  sacerdotal  omce.  Hence* 
when  in  Heb.  vii.  3.  Melchizedek  is  said  to  have  been  with' 
out  descent  U'^mtuj^oymotf  that  is,  without  genealogy),  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  his  name  was  not  found  in  the  public  genealogical 
registers :  his  father  and  mother,  and  ancestore  were  unknown, 
whence  his  priesthood  was  of  a  difierent  kind,  and  to  be  re- 
garded differently  from  that  of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

From  similar  public  registers  Mathew  and  Luke  derived 
the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour;  the  former  of  which,  from 
Abraham  to  Jesus  Christ,  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  while  the  genealogy  of  Luke,  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  comprises  a  period  of  about  four  thousand  years.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jews  carried  their  fondness  for 
genealogies  to  great  excess,  and  prided  themselves  on  tracing 
their  pedigrees  up  to  Abraham.  Jerome  says  that  they  were 
as  well  acquainted  with  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Zerub- 
babel  as  they  were  with  their  own  names.'  Against  such 
unprofitable  genealogies  Paul  cautions  Timothy  n  Tim.  i.  4.) 
and  Titus,  (^iii.  9.)  Since  the  total  dispersion  ot  the  Jews  in 
the  reign  ol  Adrian,  the  Jews  have  utterly  lost  their  ancient 
genealogies. 

In  exhibiting  genealogical  tables  with  any  specific  design, 
some  of  the  sacred  writers,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  omitted 
names  which  were  of  less  importance,  and  distributed  the 

fenealogies  into  certain  eaual  classes.  Examples  of  this 
ind  occur  in  Exod.  vi.  14 — ^24.  1  Chron.  vi.  12—15.  com- 
pared with  Ezra  i.  5.  and  in  Matt.  i.  17.  llie  Arabs  have 
not  unfrequently  taken  a  similar  liberty  in  their  genealogies.^ 
II.  From  the  remotest  ages,  mankind  have  been  desirous 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  remarkable  events,  not  only 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  also  in  order  to  transmit  them  to 
posterity ;  and  in  proportion  to  ^e  antiquity  of  such  events 
nas  been  the  simplicitv  of  the  Public  Memorials  employed 
to  preserve  the  rememorance  of  them.  When,  therefore,  any 
remarkable  event  befell  the  patriarchs,  they  raised  either  a 
rude  stone  or  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  very  place  where  such 
event  had  happened.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.  xxxi.  45,46.)  Some- 
times, also,  they  gave  names  to  places  importing  the  nature 
of  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  TGen.  xvi.  14.  xxi. 
31.  xxii.  14.  xxviii.  19.  xxxi.  47 — 49.) ;  and  symbolical  names 
were  sometimes  given  by  them  to  individuals.  TGen.  xxv. 
26. 30. )  To  this  usage  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  vouch- 
safing to  accommodate  himself^  in  Gen.  xvii.  5.  15.  and 
xxxh.  28,  29. 

Conformably  to  this  custom,  Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites 
to  erect  an  altar  of  great  stones  on  which  the  law  was  to  be 
inscribcAl,  after  they  had  crossed  the  river  Jordan  (Deut. 

■  Josephus  against  Apion.  boolc  i.  f  7. 

'  Valpy's  Or.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

•  Pareau,  Antia.  Hebr.  pp.  81&-320.    Schufadi  Arcbeol.  Hebr.  p.  41. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Julius  Africa* 
nus,  a  writer  of  the  third  centuxr,  relates  that  Herod,  misnamed  th 
Great,  committed  to  the  flames  all  the  records  of  the  Jewish  genoalof  if  t 
but  Carpzov  has  shown  that  this  namUve  is  not  worthy  ol  en:  JiL    Anu- 
qaitatei  Oentif  Hebfas^  p.  30. 
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xxrii.  1— 4.)i  &nd  also  gave  to  those  places,  which  had  been 
sigrnalized  by  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  signifi- 
:.9nt  names  which  weuld  be  perpetual  memorials  of  their  re- 
sell ion  against  God.  (Exoa.  xvii.  7.)  The  same  custom 
retained  after  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Josh,  iv.) 
in  like  manner,  Samuel  erected  a  stone  at  Mizpen,  to  com- 
memorate the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines.  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  12.) 
In  progress  of  time  more  splendid  monuments  were  erected 
(1  Sam.  XV.  12.  2  Sam.  viii.  13.  zviii.  18.);  and  symbolical 
memorial  names  were  g;iven  both  to  things  and  persons. 
Thus,  the  columns  which  were  erected  in  the  temple  of  So- 
lomoiif—Jachin  he  shall  establish,  Boaz^  in  it  is  strength,— 
most  probably  denoted  the  devout  monarch's  hope,  that  Jeho- 
yaii  would  firmly  establish  that  temple  in  the  entrance  of 
whinb  they  were  pUced.     To  the  tame  practice  Pareau 


ascribes  the  oriein  of  the  name  ci  Maooabvos  with  which 
Judas  was  firet  distinguished  Tl  Mace.  ii.  4.),  (who  was  sur 
named  M3po,  Mac  aba,  or  the  Hammer,  on  account  of  his  sin- 
gular valour  and  success  ag[ain8t  the  enenues  of  his  nation)  v 
and  also  the  new  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Matt, 
xvi.  18.  John  i.  43.^,  and  the  name  given  to  the  field  which 
was  bought  with  tne  purchaSe-money  of  Judas^s  treason. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  8.  Acts  i.  19.)  The  great  festivals,  prescribed 
by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  feasts  and  lasts  insti- 
tuted by  them  m  later  times,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  whicii 
were  to  be  most  religiously  preserved  in  the  ark*  were  to 
many  memorials  of  important  national  transactions. 

In  more  ancient  times  proverbs  sometimes  originated  froa 
some  remarkable  occurrence.   (Gen.  x.  9.  zzii.  14.    1  Sa» 
X.  12.  xix.  24.)> 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  TH£  TREATIES  OR  COVENANTS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  OATHS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  Whether  the  Jew  vere  prehibited  from  concluding  Treatiet  with  heathen  ^aHom^—TL  Treatieo,  how  made  and  ratified 
'-^Covenant  q/*  Sali^—Mi.  Contracta  for  the  Sale  and  Cetrion  of  alienable  Property,  how  made^ — ^IV.  Of  Oathe, 


I.  A  Treaty  is  a  pact  or  covenant  made  with  a  view  to 
the  public  welfare  by  the  superior  power.  It  is  a  common 
mistake,  that  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  forming 
alliances  with  heathens :  this  would  in  effect  have  amounted 
to  a  general  prohibition  of  alliance  with  any  nation  whatever, 
because  at  tnat  time  all  the  world  were  neathens.  In  the 
Mosaic  law,  not  a  single  statute  is  enacted,  that  prohibits  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  with  heathen  nations  in  general ;  al- 
though, for  the  reasons  therein  specified,  Moses  either  com- 
mands them  to  carry  on  eternal  war  against  the  Canaanites 
and  Amalekites  (but  not  a^inst  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites), or  else  forbids  all  friendship  with  these  particular  na- 
tions. It  is  however,  clear,  from  Deut.  xxiii.  4 — 9..  that  he 
did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  all  foreign 
nations :  for  in  that  passage,  though  the  Moabites  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Israelites,  no  such  decla- 
ration is  made  respecting  the  E  domites.  Further,  it  is  evident 
that  they  felt  themselves  bound  religiously  to  observe  treaties 
when  actually  concluded :  though  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  transaction,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites.  TJosh.  ix/)  David  and 
Solomon  lived  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tyre ;  and  the 
former  with  the  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  lO^ ;  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  lignt  than 
as  an  ally  of  Solomon's.  Even  the  Maccabees,  wno  were 
80  laudably  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Romans.  The  only  treaties 
condemned  by  the  prophets  are  those  with  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  which  were  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  the  nation,  by  involving  it  continually  in  quarrels 
with  sovereigns  more  powerful  than  the  Jewish  monarchs ; 
and  the  event  always  showed,  in  a  most  striking  manner, 
the  propriety  of  their  reproofs. 

IL  various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties ;  sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  the 
hands.  (Prov.  xi.  21.  Ezek.xvii.  18.)  The  Hindoos  to  this 
day  ratify  an  engagement  by  one  peraon  laying  his  right 
hand  on  the  hand  of  the  other.'  Sometimes,  also,  the  cove- 
nant was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to  which  a 
suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi.  44—54.) ;  that  made  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  king  of  Gerar  was  ratified  by  the  oath  of  both 
f>arties,  by  a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  fatter  of  seven  ewe 
ambs,  and  by  giving  a  name  to  the  well  which  had  given 
occasion  to  the  transaction.  (Gen.  xxi.  22 — 32.)  It  was, 
moreover,  customary  to  cut  the  victim  (which  was  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion)  into  two  parts,  and 
so  placing  each  half  upon  two  different  altara,  to  cause  those 
who  contracted  the  covenant  to  pass  between  both.  (Gen. 
XV.  9, 10.  17.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.)  This  rite  was  practised  both 

>  In  like  nuinner  Charles,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  king  of  France, 
received  the  name  of  Martel^  or  the  Hammer,  from  the  irresiatible  blows 
he  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  who  were  utterly  dis- 
comfited in  the  memorable  battle  fought  near  Poictiers,  in  733.— Another, 
and  more  generally  received  origin  of  the  appellation  Maccabees,  has 
Deen  given  m  p.  SO.  aupra. 

«  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr^p.  32D— 322. 

■  Ward's  View  of  the  HUtory,  Ac  of  the  Hindooe,  vol  U.  p.  32& 


by  believere  and  heathens  at  their  solemn  leagues ;  at  first, 
doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the  great  Sacrifice,  who  was  to 
purge  our  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  aiid  the  offering  of  these 
sacrifices,  and  passing  between  the  parts  of  the  divided  vic- 
tim, was  symbolically  staking  their  nopes  of  purification  and 
salvation  on  their  performance  of  the  condition  on  which  it 
was  ofiered.^ 

The  editor  of  the  Fragments  sapplementary  to  Calmet^  is 
of  opinion  that  what  is  yet  practised  of  this  cerenaony  may 
elucidate  that  passage  in  Isa.  xxviii.  15.  i^We  have  made  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  wt  at  agreement ,-  tchm 
the  overflowing  eeourge  shall  pass  through,  tt  shall  noi  eoae 
unto  us,  for  wt  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  falaehofd 
have  we  hid  ourselves.    As  if  it  had  been  said  :— We  have 
cut  off  a  covenant  Sacrifice,  a  purification  ofiferinff  with 
death,  and  with  the  grave  we  have  settled,  so  tHat  the 
scourge  shall  not  injure  us.    May  not  such  a  custom  have 
been  uie  origin  of  the  following  superetition  related  by  Pitts  \ 
— ^^  If  they  (the  Algerine  coreaire)  at  an^r  time  happen  to  be 
in  a  veiy  great  strait  or  distress,  as  being  chaseol,  or  in  y 
storm,  they  will  gather  money,  light  up  candles  in  remem- 
brance of  some  dead  marrabot  (saint)  or  other,  calling  upon 
him  with  heavy  sighs  and  groans.    If  they  find  no  succouf 
from  their  before-mentioned  rites  and  superstitions,  but  that 
the  danger  rather  increases,  then  they  go  to  sacrificing  a 
sheep  (or  two  or  three  upon  occasion,  as  Uiey  think  needful), 
whicn  IS  done  after  this  manner :  having  cut  ofif  the  head 
with  a  knife,  they  immediately  take  out  the  entrails,  and 
throw  them  and  the  head  overboard ;  and  then,  with  all  the 
speed  they  can  (without  skinning)  they  cut  the  body  into 
two  parts  by  the  middle,  and  throw  one  part  over  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  over  the  left,  into  the  sea,  as 
a  kind  of  propitiation.  Thus  those  blind  infidels  apply  them 
selves  to  imaginary  intercessors,  instead  of  the  living  and 
true  God.^*^    In  the  case  here  referred  to,  the  ship  passes 
between  the  parts  thus  thrown  on  each  side  of  it.    This 
behaviour  of  tne  Algerines  may  betaken  as  a  pretty  accurate 
counterpart  to  that  of  making  a  covenant  with  death  and  with 
imminent  danger  of  destruction,  by  appeasing  the  angry 
gods. 

Festivities  always  accompanied  the  ceremonies  attendin|r 
covenants.  Isaac  and  Abimolech  feasted  at  making  their 
covenant  (Gen.  xxvi.  30.),  Jnd  he  made  them  a  feast,  and 
they  did  eat  and  drink,  (Gen.  xxxi.  54.)  Jacob  offered  saen^ 
fiee  upon  the  mount,  ana  called  his  brethren  to  eat  oread,  Thiii 
practice  was  also  usual  amongst  the  heathen  nations.^ 

«  This  remarkable  practice  xoaj  be  clearljr  traced  in  the  Greek  and 
Isiin  writers.    Homer  has  the  foUowing  expression  :— 

OpKiM  wtrrm  rafom;.  JUbA,  lib.  11.  Ver.  121. 

Having  cut  faithful  oaths. 

Eustathlns  explains  the  passage  bv  aayini.  thejr  were  oaths  reUtiog  te 
important  matters,  and  were  made  by  the  dirision  of  the  victim.    See  also 
Virgil,  Ma.  -viii.  ver.  640. 
•iNo.  129.  •  Travels,  p.  la 

1  Border's  Oriental  Caatoms,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.~Fifth  edition.  See  examples 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  ratifying  covenants,  in  Homer.  IL  lib.  iii.  verses 
1(B— 107.  245.  et  nq.  Virgil,  ^n.  lib.  viii.  641.  xii.  160.  et  mo.  Dionyuos 
HaUcaraaue&sis,  lib.  v.  c.  1.    Booke's  Roman  HlMoiy,  vol  1.  p  (7; 
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Afterwards,  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  established,  and 
the  people  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  people 
feasted,  in  their  peace  offerings,  on  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  in 
token  of  their  reconciliation  with  God  (Deut.  xii.  6, 7.)  :  and 
thus,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supner,  we  renew  our 
covenant  with  God,  and  (in  the  beautitul  language  of  the 
communion  office  of  the  Anglican  church)  "  we  offer  and 
present  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
iioly,  and  lively  sacrifice"  unto  Him,  being  at  His  table 
feasted  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  representation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  who  by  himself  once 
offered  upon  the  cross  has  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world. 

Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  covenant  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinkling  part 
of  the  blood  on  the  altar,  to  show  that  Jehovah  was  a  party 
to  the  covenant,  sprinkled  part  of  it  on  the  Israelites,  and 
said  unto  them,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  cooenant  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  with  you,  (Exod.  xxiv.  6.  8.)  To  this 
transacstion  St.  Paul  alludes  m  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(ix.  20.),  and  explains  its  evangelical  meaning. 

The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured  wine  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their 
arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  the  blood  run  into  the  wine, 
with  which  they  stained  their  armour.  After  which  they 
themselves,  together  with  the  other  persons  present,  drank 
of  the  mixture,  uttering  the  direst  maledictions  on  the  party 
who  should  violate  the  treaty.* 

Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was  by  the  superior 
contracting  party  presenting  to  the  other  some  article  of  his 
own  dress  or  arms.  Thus,  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the 
robe  that  was  upon  him^  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  gar' 
mentSy  even  to  the  sword,  ana  to  his  bow,  ana  to  his  girdle, 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)  The  highest  honour,  which  a  km?  of 
Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject,  is  to  cause  himself  to 
be  disapparelled,  and  to  give  ms  robe  to  the  favoured  indi- 
vidual.* 

In  Num.  xviii.  19.  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt, 
Tlie  expression  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  practice  of 
ratifying  their  federal  engagements  by  salt ;  which,  as  it  not 
only  imparted  a  relish  to  different  kinds  of  viands,  but  also 
preserved  them  from  putre£siction  and  decay,  became  the 
emblem  of  incorruptibility  and  permanence.  It  is  well 
known,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  voyagers  and 
travellers,  that  the  Asiatics  deem  the  eating  togeuer  as  a 
bond  of  perpetual  friendship:  and  as  salt  is  now  (as  it 
anciently  was)  a  common  article  in  all  their  repasts,  it  may 
be  in  reference  to  this  circumstance  that  a  perpetual  covenant 
is  termed  a  covenant  of  salt ,-  because  the  contracting  parties 
ate  together  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
whole  transaction  was  considered  as  a  league  of  endless 
fi-iendship.'  In  order  to  assure  those  persons  to  whoin  the 
iivine  promises  were  made,  of  their  certainty  and  stability, 
the  Almighty  not  only  willed  that  they  should  have  the  force 
>f  a  covenant ;  but  also  vouchsafed  to  accommodate  himself 
[if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  the 
received  customs.  Thus,  he  constituted  tiie  rainbow  a  sign 
)f  his  covenant  with  mankind  that  the  earth  should  be  no 
more  destroyed  by  a  deluge  (Gen.  ix.  12 — 17.) ;  and  in  a 
rision  appeared  to  Abraham  to  pass  between  liie  divided 
pieces  of^  the  sacrifice,  which  tne  patriarch  had  offered. 
[Gen.  zv.  12—17.)  Jehovah  further  instituted  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  himself 
and  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14.) ;  and  sometimes  sware  by 
nimself  (G^^  xxii.  16.  Luke  i.  73.^,  that  is,  pledged  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
there  being  no  one  superior  to  himself  to  whom  he  could 
make  appeal,  or  by  whom  he  could  be  bound.  Saint  Paul 
oeautifully  illustrates  this  transaction  in  his  Epistie  to  the 
Hebrews,  (vi.  13 — 18.)  Lastiy,  the  whole  oltiie  Mosaic 
constitution  was  a  mutual  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the 
Israelites ;  the  tables  of  which  being  preserved  in  an  ark, 
the  latter  Mras  tiience  termed  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  as 
(we  have  just  seen)  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain  in  ratifica- 
tion of  that  covenant,  was  termed  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
(Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Zech.  ix.  11.)  Referring  to  this,  our 
Saviour,  when  instituting  the  Lord's  supper,  after  giving  the 

<  Herodotat,  lib.  It.  c.  70.  rol.  1.  p.  27B.  Oxon.  1809.  Doaghtael  Asalecta, 
1.  p.  69. 
«  Harmer's  Obterrationa,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.     Burder's  Or.  Cast  vol.  1.  p. 

toe. 

•  Some  pleasing  facts  fxx>in  modem  history,  inustrative  of  the  covenant 
«r  salt,  are  collected  by  the  Industrious  editor  of  Calme^  Fragments, 

rfo.  13U.  - 
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cup,  said,  This  is  (si^ifies  or  represents^  my  )  load  of  th% 
New  Covenant,  which  ts  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of 
sim,  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.)  By  this  very  remarkable  expres- 
sion, Jesus  Christ  teaches  us,  that  as  his  body  was  to  be 
broken  or  cnicified,  vTn^  »fjM9,  in  our  stead,  so  his  blood  was  to 
be  poured  out  (joLxyfojuinov,  a  sacrificial  term)  to  make  an  aione^ 
ment,  as  the  words  remission  of  sins  evidently  imply ;  for 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  reniission  f  Heb.  ix.  22.), 
nor  any  remission  by  shedding  of  blood  but  m  a  sacrificial 
way.    Compare  Heb.  ix.  20.  and  xiii.  12. 

Ul.  What  treaties  or  covenants  were  between  the  high 
contracting  powers  who  were  authorized  to  conclude  them, 
that  contracts  of  bargain  and  sale  are  between  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the 
Canaanites,  the  purchase  of  any  thing  of  consequence  was 
concluded  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the 
seat  of  judgment,  oefore  all  who  went  out  and  came  in. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16 — ^20.  Ruth  iv.  1,  2.)  As  persons  of  leisure, 
and  those  who  wanted  amusement,  were  wont  to  sit  in  the 
gates,  purchases  there  made  could  always  be  testified  by 
numerous  witnesses.  From  Ruth  iv.  7 — 1 1 .  we  learn  another 
singular  usage  on  occasions  of  purchase,  cession,  and  ex- 
change, viz.  that  in  earlier  times,  the  transfer  of  alienable 
property  was  confirmed  by  the  proprietor  plucking  off  his 
shoe  at  the  city  gate,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  other 
witnesses,  ana  handinjg  it  over  to  the  new  owner.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  it  is  impossible  to  trace :  but  it  had 
evKlentiy  become  antiquated  in  the  time  of  David,  as  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ruth  introduces  it  as  an  unknown 
custom  of  former  ages. 

In  process  of  time  the  joining  or  striking  of  hands,  already 
mentioned  with  reference  to  public  treaties,  was  introduced 
as  a  ratification  of  a  bargain  and  sale.  This  usage  was  not 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Job  (xvii.  3.),  and  Solomon  often 
alludes  to  it.  (See  Prov.  vi.  1.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  xx.  16. 
xxii.  26.  xxvii.  13.)  The  earliest  vestige  of  written  instru- 
ments, sealed  and  delivered  for  ratifying  the  disposal  and 
transfer  of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10—12.,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  fiaruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen  vessel  in 
order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  j>eriod,  as 
evidence  of  the  purchase.  (14,  15.)  No  mention  is  ex- 
pressly made  of  the  manner  m  whicn  deeds  were  ancientiy 
cancelled.  Some  expositors  have  imagined  that  in  Col.  ii. 
14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting 
or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  or  hy  striking  them  through 
with  a  nail :  but  we  have  no  information  whatever  from 
antiauity  to  authorize  such  a  conclusion.^ 

IV.  It  was  customary  for  those  who  appealed  to  the  Deity 
in  attestation  of  any  thing,  to  hold  up  their  right  hand 
towards  heaven ;  by  which  action  the  party  swearing,  or 
making  oath,  signified  that  he  appealed  to  God  to  witness 
the  truui  of  what  he  averred.  Thus  Abram  said  to  the  king 
of  Sodom — /  have  lift  up  mt  hand  unto  the  Lord  the  most 

high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, that  I  will 

not  take  any  thing  that  ts  thine,  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23.)  Hence 
the  expression,  *'  to  lift  up  the  hand,"  is  equivalent  to  making 
oath.  In  this  form  of  scriptural  antiquity,  the  angel  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  represented  as  taking  a  solemn  oath.  (Rev. 
X.  6.)* 

Among  the  Jews,  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the 
servant's  putting  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as 
Eliezer  did  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiv.  2.) ;  whence,  with  no 
great  deviation,  is  perhaps  derived  the  form  of  doing  homage 
at  this  day,  by  putting  the  hands  between  the  luiees,  and 
within  the  hands  of  we  liege.f  Sometimes  an  oath  was 
accompanied  with  an  imprecation,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  9.  35. 
Ruth  i.  17.  1  Kings  ii.  23.  2  Kings  vi.  31. :  but  sometimes 
the  party  swearing  omitted  the  imprecation,  as  if  he  were 
afraid,  and  shuddered  to  utter  it,  although  it  was,  from  other 
sources,  sufiicientiy  well  understood.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23. 
Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  At  other  times  he  merely  said,  "Xe^  God 
be  a  witness  f^'*  and  sometimes  affirmed,  saying,  ".^  surely  om 
God  livethJ*^  (Jer.  xlii.  5.  Ruth  iii.  13.  1  Sam.  xiv.  45.  xz. 
3.  21.) 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  person  who  uttered  the  oath 

«  SchalzH  Archseologia  Hebraica,  cap.  14.  deFcederibusetContraetibQt, 
pp.  130—132. ;  Pareau,  AnUquitas  Hebraica,  pait  iii.  §  2.  cap.  3.  de  Foode- 
ru)us  et  Contractibus,  pp.  322—325.  Bruning,  Antiquitates  Hebras,  oap. 
26.  pp.  242—245.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  310—313. 

i  "This  mode  of  swearing  has  descended  even  to  our  own  tioMaand 
nation,  being  still  used  in  Scotland,  and  there  allowed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  those  dissenters  who  are  eiyle^  Seceders.  The  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  was  taken  in  this  form.'*  DeaaWoiNiK 
house,  on  Rev.  z.  6. 

•  Paley't  Mor.  and  PoUL  Fhilofophy,  Book  iii.  ch.  19.  f  1. 
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himself  of  his  own  accord.  When  an  oath  was  exacted^ 
whether  hy  a  judge  or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it 
put  ^e  oath  in  form ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  put, 
responded  by  saying,  Jmen,  Jmen^  bo  lei  it  he :  or  gave  his 
response  in  other  expressions  of  like  import,  such  as  w  wr*tj 
Thou  hast  said  it.  (Num.  v.  19 — 22.  1  Kings  xxii.  16. 
Deut.  xxvii.  15—26.)  Sometimes  the  exacter  of  the  oath 
mexelj  used  tlie  following  adjuration,  viz.  I  adjure  you  by 
the  living  Crod  to  coiswer,  whether  this  thing  be  8o  or  iiot.  And 
the  person  sworn  accordingly  made  answer  to  the  point  in- 
quired of.  (Num.  ▼.  22.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.)  It  should  be  re- 
marked here,  that  although  the  formulary  of  assent  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent  to  an  oath  was  frequently  Amen,  Amen, 
yet  this  formulary  did  not  always  imply  an  oath,  but,  in 
some  instances,  was  merely  a  protestation.  As  the  oath  was 
an  appeal  to  God  TLev.  xix.  12.  Deut  vi.  13.\  the  taking 
of  a  talse  oath  was  aeemed  a  heinous  crime ;  and  perjury,  ac- 
cordingly, was  forbidden  in  those  words.  Thou  snalt  not  take 
ike  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain^  that  is,  shalt  not  call 
God  to  witness  in  pretended  confirmation  of  a  falsehood. 
(Exod.  XX.  6.) 

It  was  also  common  to  swear  by  those  whose  life  and  pros- 
perity were  dear  to  the  party  making  oath.  Thus,  Joseph 
swore  by  the  life  of  the  king  (Gen.  xTii.  15.) ;  and  this  prac- 
tice prerailed  subsequently  among  the  Hebrews.  (1  Sam. 
xxy.26.  2  Sam.  xi.  11.  xiv.  19.  comp.  Psal.  Ixiii.  11.)  A 
person  sometimes  swore  by  hinuelf  and  sometimes  by  the 
iife  of  the  peraon  before  whom  he  spoke,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  26. 


2  Kings  ii.  2.  Judg.  vi.  13. 15.  1  Kings  tiL  17.  26. ;  a  pr» 
tice  which  obtains  m  Syria  to  this  day.'  In  some  instances 
persons  adjured  others  by  the  beasts  of  the  field  (Sol.  So&r 
li.  7.)>  a  sort  of  adjuration  which  still  makes  its  appearaEc* 
in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  poets.* 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  sw^r* 
ing  by  the  aliar^  by  Jerusalem^  by  heaven,  by  the  earthy  ^ 
themselves,  by  their  heads,  by  the  gold  of  the  temple^  by  «flei. 
flees,  &c.  Because  the  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  a 
these  oaths,  they  considered  them  as  imposing  but  small  :' 
any  obligation;^ and  we,  accordingly,  find,  that  our  Sari^c 
takes  occasion  to  inveigh,  in  decided  terms,  affainstsncharti 
of  deception.  (Matt.  v.  33 — 37.  xxiii.  16 — 23.)  It  is  agaiss 
oaths  of  this  kmd,  and  these  alone  {not  against  an  oath  utt^n^ 
in  sincerity),  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  prohiL*9 
them.  This  is  clear,  since  he  himself  consented  to  take  vn 
him  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  (Matt.  xxvi.  64.) ;  and  silt 
Paul  himself,  in  more  than  one  instance,  utters  an  adjura&cL 
Compare  Rom.  ix.  1.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hebrew? !«. 
ligiously  observed  an  oath  (Josh.  ix.  14,  15.) ;  but  we  esc 
tliat,  in  later  times,  they  were  often  accused  by  the  propbfc 
of  perjury.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  became  again  epi- 
bratea  for  the  scrupulous  observance  of  what  they  had  swr: 
to,  but  corruption  soon  increased  among  them :  they  rpTivK 
the  old  forms,  the  words  without  the  meaning ;  and  acqoni 
among  all  nations  the  reputation  of  peijurers.^ 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

LAWS  BESFECTINQ  STRANGERS,  AGED,  DEAF,  BLIND,  AND  POOR  PERSONS. 
I.  Of  Strangersr^U.  Of  the  Aged,  BUnd,  and  Deaf-^IU,  Ofthe-poon 


All  wise  legislators  have  deemed  it  an  important  branch 
of  political  economy,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  aliens 
ana  to  the  poor :  and  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  Mo- 
saic regulations  in  this  respect  will  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  a  divinely  inspired  legislator. 

I.  Strangers  are  freauendy  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Mo- 
ses, who  specifies  two  difierent  descriptions  of  them,  viz.  1. 
Q^39in  (ToscHaBiM),  or  those  who  had  no  home,  wheUier 
they  were  Israelites  or  foreigners ;  and  2.  o^nj  (oeRiM),  or 
those  who  were  strangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no 
landed  property,  thougti  they  might  have  purchased  houses. 
Towards  both  of  these  classes  the  Hebrew  legislator  en- 
forced the  duties  of  kindness  and  humanity,  by  reminding  the 
Israelites  that  they  had  once  been  strangers  in  Egypt.  (Ley. 
xix.  33,  34.  DeuU  x.  19.  xxiii.  7.  xxiv.  18.)  Hence  he  or- 
dained the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  the  Israelites,  as  for 
strangers.  fLev.  xxiv.  19 — ^22.  Num.  ix.  14.  xv.  5.)  Stran- 
gers might  DC  naturalized,  or  ]>ermitted  to  enter  into  the  cofU' 
gregation  of  the  Lord,  by  submitting  to  circumcision,  and  re- 
nouncing idolatry.  (Deut.  xxiii.  1 — 9.)  llie  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  were  capable  of  becoming  citizens  of  Israel  after 
the  third  generation.  Doeg  the  Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8. 
Psal.  lii.)  was  thus  naturalized ;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Idu- 
msa  by  the  Jews,  about  129  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Jews  and  Idumseans  became  one  people.  It  appears, 
also,  that  other  nations  were  not  entirely  excluded  ^om  oeing 
incorporated  with  the  people  of  Israel :  for  Oriah  the  Hittite, 
who  was  of  Canaanitisn  descent,  is  represented  as  being  a  fully 
naturalized  Israelite.  But  the  "  Ammonites  and  Moabites, 
in  consequence  of  the  hostile  disposition  which  they  had  ma- 
nifested to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  were  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  right  of  citizenship.*'' 

*'  In  the  earlier  penods  of  the  Heorew  state,  peraons  who 
were  natives  of  another  country,  but  who  had  come,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  to  take  up  their  residence  among 

i  "By  your  life"  is  still  a  common  oath  ia  Syria  (Burckhardt's  Travels 
!n  Syria,  p.  40.),  but  the  most  common  oath  in  that  comitry  is,—"  On  my 
head."    (JowetraChristian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  269.) 

•  Consnlt  the  Koran,  Sura  Ixxxv.  l— 3.  (xxxn.  1. 11—13.  Ixxzlz.  1—1 
zci.  1—8,  ftc. 

•  Martialis  EpigrammaL  XI.  95. 

«  Alber.HermeneuL  Vet  Test  pp.  210, 211.  Jahn'sArchaoIoffiaBiblica, 
translated  by  Mr.  Upham,  pp.  494, 49&  ^  •^ 

•  WehaelM'sCoDUBentanes,  vol.  li.  pp.  233—839. 


the  Hebrews,  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  fkTouraole  eir* 
cumstances.    At  a  later  period,  viz.  in  the  reigns  of  Dsnd 
and  Solomon,  they  were  compelled  to  labour  on  the  religio:! 
edifices,  which  were  erectea  by  those  princes  ;  as  we  ms; 
learn  from  such  passages  as  ^ese  i—And  Solomon  number^ 
all  the  strangers  thai  were  in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the  mtJs- 
bering  wherewith  David  his  father  had  numbered  them ;  (sd 
they  were  found  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  thao' 
sand  and  six  hundred;  and  he  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
of  them  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to  k 
hewers  in  the  mountain,  (2  Chron.  ii.  1.  17,  18.  compared 
with  1  Chron.  xxii.  2.)    The  exaction  of  such  Jabonous 
services  from  foreigners  was  probably  limited  to  those  who 
had  been  taken  pruonere  in  war ;  and  who,  according  to 
the  rights  of  war  as  they  were  underatood  at  that  penod, 
could  be    justly  employed  in  any  offices,   however  low 
and  however  laoorious,  which  the  conqueror  thought  propei 
to   impose.     In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  degenerate  Jews 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  render  to  the  strangers  from  a 
foreign  country  those  deeds  of  kindness  and  humanity,  whick 
were  not  only  their  due,  but  which  were  demandea  in  ihei" 
behalf  by  the  laws  of  Moses.    They  were  in  the  habit  ci 
understanding  by  the  word  neighbour,  their  friends  merek, 
and  accordingly  restricted  the  exercise  of  their  benevolecc^ 
by  the  same  narrow  limits  that  bounded  in  this  case  tbeir 
interpretation ;  contrary  as  both  were  to  the  spirit  of  those 
passages,  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  pr#;eding  para* 
graph."« 

II.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  birth  and  ofHce  alom 
give  rank,  but  in  a  democracy,  where  all  are  on  an  eoual 
footing,  the  right  discharge  of  official  duties,  or  the  amval 
of  OLD  AGE,  are  the  only  sources  of  rank.  Hence  the  Mosaic 
statute  in  Lev.  xix.  32.  {before  the  hoary  head  thou  shall  stand 
up,  and  shalt  reverence  the  aged),  will  be  found  suited  to  the 
republican  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  con- 
formable to  the  nature  and  wishes  of  the  human  heart :  for 
no  man  has  any  desire  to  sink  in  honour,  or  to  be  of  less 
consequence  than  he  was  before ;  and  to  allow  precedence  to 
old  age  cannot  be  a  matter  that  will  ever  affect  a  young  man 
very  sensibly.  Nor  does  Moses  confine  his  attention  to  the 
aged.  He  extends  the  protection  of  a  special  statute  to  tin 
DEAF  and  the  blind,  in  Lev.  xix.  14.,  which  prohibits  n 

•  Jabn's  Archeolotbt  Biblica,  by  Upham,  p.  197. 
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vilin^  the  one  or  putting  a  8tQmbluig>-bloekin  the  way  of  the 
other.  In  Deut.  xxrii.  18.  a  curse  is  denoanced  against  him 
wHo  misleads  the  blind. 

III.  With  regard  to  those  vrhom  misfortane  or  other  cil^- 
cnmstances  had  reduced  to  poverty,  yarious  humane  regula- 
tions were  made :  for  though  IVCoses  had,  by  his  statutes 
lelsitiye  to  the  division  of  the  land,  studied  to  prevent  any 
Israelites  from  being  bom  poor,  yet  he  nowhere  indulges  the 
hope  that  ^ere  would  actually  be  no  poor.    On  the  contrary 
he  expressly  says  (Deut  xv.  11.),  the  Poor  ahaU  never  cease 
out  Of  Iky  band ;  and  he  enjoins  tiie  Hebrews  to  open  wide 
their  hands  to  their  brethren,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  needy  in 
their  land.    He  exhorts  the  opulent  to  assist  a  decayed  Isra- 
elite with  a  loan,  and  not  to  refuse  even  though  the  sabbati- 
cal year  drew  nigh  (Deut.  xv.  7 — 10.) ;  and  no  pledge  was 
to  be  detained  for  the  loan  of  money  that  served  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life  or  health  (Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13.),  or  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  procure  bread  for  himself  and 
family,  as  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones.  During  harvest, 
the  owner  of  a  neld  was  prohibited  from  reaping  the  com 
that  grew  in  its  comers,  or  the  after-growth:  and  the  scat- 
teredears,  or  sheaves  carelessly  left  on  the  ground,  equally 
belonged  to  the  poor.    After  a  man  had  once  shaken  or 
beaten  his  olive  trees,  he  was  not  permitted  to  gather  the 
olives  that  still  hung  on  them :  so  that  the  frait,  which  did 
not  rip«n  until  after  the  season  of  gathering,  belonged  to  the 
poor.  rLev.  xix.  9,  10.  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  20,  21.  Ruth  ii.  a— 
19.)    Further,  whatever  grew  during  the  sabbatical  year,  in 
the  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  the  poor  might  take  at  plea- 
sure, having  an  equal  right  to  it  with  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Another  important  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  poor  was,  what 
were  called  second  tenths  and  second  firstlings.  **  Besides  the 
tenth  received  by  the  Levites,  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to 
set  apart  another  tenth  of  their  field  and  garden  produce ;  and 
in  like  manner,  of  their  cattle,  a  second  set  of  offerings,  for 
the  pumose  of  presenting  as  thank  offerings  at  the  hign  fes- 
tivals."^  Of  these  than!  offerings  only  certain  fat  pieces 


were  consumed  on  the  altar :  the  remainder,  after  dednctinir 
the  priest's  portion,  was  appropriated  to  the  sacriliee  feasts, 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphaii.  «  When  any  part  of  these  tenths 
remained,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  to  the  altar 
or  to  consume  as  onerings,  they  were  obligedf  every  three 
yeare  to  make  a  conscie^^uous  estimate  of  the  amount,  and, 
without  presentingr  it  as  an  offering  to  God,  employ  it  in 
benevolent  entertainments  in  their  native  cities."  (Deut. 
xii.  6—12.   17—19.  xiv.  22—29.   xvi.  10,  11.  xxvi.  13, 

But  though  Moses  has  made  such  abundant  provision  for 
the  poor,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  said  any  fting 
respecting  beggare.  The  earliest  mention  of  beggars  oocura 
in  Fsal.  cix.  10.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  we  read 
of  beg^rs,  blind,  distressed,  and  maimed,  who  lay  at  the 
doors  m  the  rich,  by  the  way  sides,  and  also  before  the  gate 
of  the  temple.  (Mark  x.  46.  Luke  xvi.  20, 21.  Acts  iii.  2.)« 
But  «*  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  existed  in 
the  time  of  Christ  that  class  of  persons  called  vagrant  heg» 

fars,  who  present  their  supplications  for  alms  from  door  to 
oor,  and  who  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  East, 
although  less  frequently  than  in  the  countnes  of  Europe. 
That  £e  custom  of  seexing  alms  by  sounding  a  trampet  or 
horn,  which  prevails  among  a  class  of  Mohammedan  monaa- 
tics,  Kakndar  or  KarendcUj  prevailed  also  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  vi.  2. ;  where  the  verb 
^flucri^c,  which  possesses  the  shade  of  signification,  that 
would  be  attached  to  a  corresponding  wora  in  the  Hiphil 
form  of  the  Hebrew  verbs,  is  to  be  rendered  transitively,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  other  verbs  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  one  thing  characteristic  of  those  orientals,  who  aie 
reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  following  the  voca- 
tion of  mendicants,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned ; 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  pity  or  to  the  alms-giving  spirit, 

but  to  the  justice  of  their  benefactors.  (Job  xxii.  7. ' 

16.  Prov.  iii.  27,  28.)"» 
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SECTION  I. 


OV  TBK  MILITARY   DISCIPLINE  OF  THB  JBWB. 


I  The  earUest  Wars,  predatory  ExcursUns^ — ^11.  Character  of  the  Wars  of  the  Israelites^ — Their  Levies  hem  raised/^ 
Mosaic  Statutes  concerning  the  JsraeliHsh  Seldiers^-^Ul.  Divisions^  and  Officers  of  the  Jewish  Armies  f-rmhieh  -mere 
sometimes  conducted  by  the  Eings  in  Person, — Military  Chariots.— IV,  Encampments. — V.  Military  Schools  and  Training f^ 
VI.  Defensive  Jlrms.-~yiL  Offensive  Arms,i—\llL  Fortifications,— IX.  Mode  of  declaring  War.—X.  Military  Tactics.--' 
Order  of  Battle^ — Treatment  of  the  SUdny  of  captured  Cities,  and  of  Captives. — ^XL  Triumphant  Reception  of  the  Con* 
querors. — 'KXl.  JHstribuHon  of  the  SpoiL—JtGlitary  Honours  conferred  on  eminent  Warriors.— A  military  Order  established 
by  David.— JLIU.  Trophies. 

I.  Thxbx  were  not  wanting  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 

world  men  who,  abusing  the  power  and  strength  which  they 

possessed  to  the  purposes  ca  ambition,  usurped  uuon  their 

weaker  neighbours.    Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Kingdom 

founded  by  the  plunderer  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8 — 10.),  whose 

name  signifies  a  rebel;  and  it  was  most  probably  given  him, 

from  his  rejection  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  and 

supporting  by  force  a  tyranny  over  others.    As  mankind 

continued  to  mcrease,  quarrels  and  contests  would  naturally 

arise,  and,  spreading  from  individuals  to  families,  tribes  and 

nations,  produced  wars.    Of  the  military  affairs  of  those 

times  we  have  very  imperfect  notices  in  the  Scriptures. 

These  wars,  however,  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  predatory  incursions, like  those  of  the  modem  Waha- 
bees  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  so  often  described  by  oriental  tra- 
vellers. The  patriarch  Abraham,  on  learning  that  his  kins- 
man Lot  had  been  taken  captive  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
confederate  emirs  or  petty  kings,  mustered  his  trained  ser- 
vants, three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  number ;  and  coming 
against  the  enemy  by  night,  ne  divided  his  forces,  and  totally 


>  Hiehaelit*!  Commentaries,  toI.  U.  pp.  261—259. 
•  Jahii'iAreluBologIa,  bj  Upham,  p.  196. 


•  IW'f.  p.  219. 


discomfited  them.  (Gen.  xiv.  14-— 16.)  The  other  patriarehi 
also  armed  their  servants  and  de^naants,  when  a  confliel 
was  expected.  (Gen.  xxxii.  7 — 12.  xxxiii.  1.)^ 

II.  Although  the  Jews  are  now  the  very  reverse  of  beiii^ 
a  military  people  (in  which  circumstance  we  may  recognise 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy),^  yet  ancientiy  they  wers 
eminentiy  dbtinguished  for  their  prowess.  But  the  notices 
conceminff  their  discipline-  whicn  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  are  few  «nd  brief. 

The  wars  in  which  thd  Israelites  were  engaged,  were  of 
two  kinds,  either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  by  divine 

«  Thifl  section  It  ehlefljr  traDslftted  firom  Calmet't  Dfssertatioii  murla 
Miliee  detaneiensHebreoj^  foserted  in  tbe  third  volome  of  his  Commeii- 
taire  Litt^zale  sar  la  Bible,  and  tlao  in  vol.  i.  pp.  905— 2ia  of  his  Disaertft' 
tioDs  qui  peuTent  servlr  do  Prolegomines  de  FEcritnre ;  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  celebratisd  tactician,  the  Cheraller  Folard,  dtscnsaee  the 
military  affidrs  of  the  H<ibrews  with  so  moch  accuncj  and  knowlecke,  aa 
to  leave  scarcely  ai^  room  for  additions.  (Dissertation  on  the  Bfnitar7 
raetics  of  the  Hebrews,  in  toL  iii.  p.  635.  of  the  folio  English  translation 
of  Calmet's  Dictlonarj.)  The  Dissertation  of  the  CberJier  Folard  has 
also  been  consulted ;  together  with  Alber's  Inst.  Herm.  Vet  Test  torn.  i. 
pp.  239—217. ;  Schnlzii  ArchaologiaHebraIca,  pp.  13B— 148. ;  Jahn.  Axcha- 
ofogia  Biblica,  «f  1966-296. ;  Ackermann.  Archaeologia  Bfliica,  S§260-488.  | 
Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  toL  ii.  pp.  30^—316. ;  Bnminc,  Antiq.  Hebr.  ppi, 
74—91. ;  CarpaoTii  AnUgoltates  Gentis  Hebraa,  pp.  6e6--4>7|. 

•  See  Lev.  xsvl.  96.  DtuL  zzvUi.  GG^  66. 
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eommandf  of  sach  as  vrere  voluntary  and  entered  upon  by 
the  prince  for  levengingr  some  national  affronts,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  sovereignty.  Of  the  first  sort  were  those  un- 
dertaken against  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  whom  God 
had  devotee  to  destruction,  viz.  the  Hittiles,  the  Amorites, 
Uie  Canaanites  (strictly  so  called),  the  Perizzites,  the  Hi- 
vites,  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Girgashites.  These  the  Israel- 
ites were  commanded  to  extirpate,  and  to  settle  themselves 
in  their  place.  (Deut.  vii.  1, 2.  and  xx.  16, 17.)  There  were 
indeed  other  nations  who  inhabited  this  country  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xy.  19,  20.  But  these 
had  either  become  extinct  since  that  time,  or  bein^  but  a 
small  people  were  incorporated  with  the  rest.  To  these 
seven  nations  no  terms  of  peace  could  be  offered  ;  for,  beinff 
guilty  of  gross  idolatries  and  other  detestable  vices  of  all 
Kinds,  God  thought  them  unfit  to  live  any  longer  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  These  wars,  thus  undertaken  by  uie  com- 
mand of  God,  were  called  the  a«ir«  of  the  Lord^  of  which  a 
particular  record  seems  to  have  been  kept,  as  mentioned  in 
Num.  XXL  14. 

In  the  voluntary  wars  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  un- 
dertaken upon  some  national  account,  such  as  most  of  those 
were  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  when  the  Moabites,  Philis- 
tines, and  other  neighbouring  nations  invaded  their  country, 
and  such  as  that  of  David  against  the  Ammonites,  whose 
king  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  by  insulting  his  ambas- 
Badors,— tiiere  were  certain  rules  established  by  God,  which 
were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  both  in  the  undertaking  and 
carrying  on  of  these  wars.  As,  first,  they  were  to  proclaim 
peace  to  them,  which,  if  they  accepted,  these  people  were  to 
oecome  tributaries  to  them ;  but  if  they  retus^,  all  the 
males,  upon  besieging  the  city,  were  allowed  to  be  slain,  if 
the  Israelites  thought  fit;  but  the  women  and  little  ones  were 
to  be  spared,  and  Uie  cattle  with  the 'other  goods  of  the  city 
were  to  belong,  as  spoil,  to  the  Israelites.  (Deut.  xx.  10 — 
15.)  Secondly,  in  besieging  a  city  they  were  not  to  commit 
unnecessary  waste  and  depredations ;  for  though  they  were 
allowed  to  cut  down  barren  trees  of  all  sorts,  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  their  approaches,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  spare 
the  fruit  trees,  as  beug  necessary  to  support  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  in  future  times,  when  the  little  rancour,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  their  present  hostilities,  should  be  re- 
moved and  done  awav.  (Deut.  xx.  19,  20.) 

The  Israelites,  in  the  beginning  of  their  republic,  appear 
to  have  been  a  timorous  and  cowardly  people ;  their  spirits 
were  broken  by  their  bondage  in  Egypt ;  and  this  base  temper 
soon  appeared  upon  the  approach  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army, 
before  tne  Israebtes  passea  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  made 
them  murmur  so  much  against  Moses.  (Exod.  xiv.  10,  11, 
12.)  But  in  no  instance  was  their  cowardice  more  evident, 
than  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  tile  land,  which  threw  them  into  a  fit  of 
despair,  and  made  them  resolve  to  return  into  Egypt,  not^ 
witnstanding  all  the  miracles  wrought  for  them  by  God. 
(Num.  xiv.  1-^.)  It  was  on  this  account  that  David,  who 
was  well  acc^uainted  with  their  disposition,  says,  that  thet/  got 
not  the  land  in  noaaesnon  by  their  own  moord,  neither  did  (heir 
evm  urm  aave  them^  bui  thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the 
Ught  of  thy  eounienanee,  beuMae  thou  hadtt  a  favour  unto 
them.  (Psal.  xliv.  3.) 

After  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  whole  of  the  men, 
from  twenty  years  and  upwards,  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when 
they  mi^ht  demand  their  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  lia- 
ble to  nulitaiy  serrice,  the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted. 
(Num.  i.  3. 22.  2  Sam.  xxiii.20.  1  Kings  ii.  35.)  Like  the 
militia  in  some  countries,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Le- 
banon at  this  day,i  thev  were  always  ready  to  assemble  at 
tiie  shortest  notice.  It  the  occasion  were  extremely  urgent, 
affecting  their  existence  as  a  people,  all  were  summoned  to 
war ;  but  ordinarily,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
voking the  whole  of  their  forces,  a  selection  was  made.  Thus 
Joshua  chose  twelve  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Amalekites  (Exod.  zvii.  9, 10.)  :  in  the  war  with  the  Midi- 
anites,  one  thousand  men  were  selected  out  of  each  tribe 
fNum.  xxxi.  4, 5.),  and  in  the  rash  assault  upon  the  city  of 
Ai,  three  thousand  men  were  employed.  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4.) 
The  book  of  Judges  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  this 

>  A  rocent  loarned  Unteller  in  the  TLoXy  Land,  describing  the  present 
state  of  MooDt  Lebanon,  says,  that,  "of  the  peasants,  great  numbers 
carry  arms.  In  fact,  every  young  man  may  in  some  sense  be  called  a 
soldier,  and  would  in  case  ofneed  muster  as  such :  the  gun  which  serres 
him  for  fieUhsport  and  sustenance  is  readr  for  the  call  of  war;  and  his 
discipline  consists  in  the  bracing,  hardy  habits  of  a  moonUiaeer."  Rev. 
W.  Jowett's  ChrisUan  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  7i  CUndon,  1686.  8fo.) 


mode  of  selection.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  of 
choosing  the  men,  not  of  levying  tbem.  In  like  manner, 
under  the  Roman  republic,  all  the  citizens  of  the  militarv  3?i> 
(seventeen  to  forty-six  years)  were  obliged  to  serve  ac^-itiL-. 
number  of  campaigns,  when  they  were  commanded.  On  ti» 
day  appointed,  the  consuls  held  a  levy  {deleetum  habebanty 
by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or  lepfionary  tribunes ;  wh*^ 
it  was  determined  by  lot  in  what  manner  tne  tribes  shoul: 
be  called.  Tne  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  b» 
cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obHged  to  answ? 
to  his  name  under  a  severe  penalty.  On  certain  occa«&*>'^iS 
some  of  the  most  refractory  were  put  to  death.'  To  th? 
above  described  mode  of  selecting  troops,  our  Saviour  allod^ 
when  he  said  that  many  are  caued,butfnv  ekoaen  (MatL  xx 
16.)  :  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  convened,  ch?» 
was  made  of  those  who  were  the  most  fit  for  service. 

This  mode  of  selecting  soldiers  accounts  for  the  fonnaho: 
of  those  vast  armies,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  of  wWA 
we  read  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  men  of  Jabesh  Gil-Si. 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  SauPs  reign,  were  besieged  by  iu* 
Ammonites,  had  only  seven  days*  respite  given  them  to'sev, 
messengers  to  the  coasts  of  Israel,  after  which,  if  no  nlitf 
came  to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the  city  and  Ynyf 
their  eyes  put  out,  which  was  the  best  condition,  it  seesis, 
they  could  procure.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2,  3.)  As  soon  as  S^n 
was  informed  of  it,  he,  by  a  symbolical  representation  of  ret- 
ting a  yoke  of  oxen  in  pieces,  and  sending  them  all  on? 
Israel,  signified  what  should  be  done  to  the  oxen  of  such  a 
did  not  appear  upon  this  summons.  In  consequence  of  this 
sunmions,  we  find  that  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  fhirtjn 
thousand  men  was  formed,  who  relieved  the  place  within  tbi 
seven  days  allowed  them.  In  like  manner,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  heard  of  the  crime  that  was  committed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gtbeah  against  the  Levite's  concubine, 
it  is  said,  that  they  resolved  not  to  return  to  their  houses  till 
they  had  fully  avenged  this  insult  (Judg.  xx.  8«),  and  x> 
cordingly,  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin*s  refusing  to  deiiTc* 
up  these  men,  an  army  was  soon  gathered  together  of  fxr 
hundred  thousand  men  of  war.  (verse  17.)  Nor  was  the  pro- 
viding of  their  armies  with  necessaries  any  impedimeni » 
these  sudden  levies ;  for  in  the  beginninir  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  their  armies  consisting  altoffether  of  infantry,  evpir 
one  served  at  their  own  expense,  ana  ordinarily  carried  tbeii 
own  arms  and  provisions  along  with  them.  And  thus  we 
find  that  Jesse  sent  a  supply  of  provisions  by  David  to  bis 
other  three  sons  that  were  in  Saul^s  camp  (1  Sam.  xviL  13. 
17.),  which  gave  David  an  opportunity  of  engaging  Goliath; 
and  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  their  wars  in  those  dajs 
were  ordinarily  but  of  a  short  continuance,  it  being  hardi?  pos- 
sible that  a  large  body  could  subsist  long  upon  such  provisions 
as  every  one  carried  along  with  him.  After  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, their  armies  became  vastly  numerous :  we  read  that 
Abijah  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  fought  Jeroboam  king  of  Isnud,  who  had 
double  that  number  (9  Chron.  xiii.  3.),  and  it  is  s^d  there 
were  five  hundred  thousand  killed  of  Jeroboam's  army.  (ver. 
17.)  Asa  king  of  Judfdi  had  an  army  of  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
with  a  host  of  a  million  of  men.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8,  9.)  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judah  had  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  without  reckoning  the  garrisons  in  his  lortified 
places.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19.) 

Various  regulations  were. made  by  Moses  concerning  the 
Israelitish  soldiers,  which  are  characterized  by  equal  wis- 
dom and  humanity.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
noticed  above,  we  may  remark  that  the  following  classes 
of  persons  were  wholly  exempted  from  military  8ervi<» 
(Deut  XX.  5 — 8.  xxiv.  5.)  ;  viz. 

1.  He,  who  had  built  a  new  house,  and  had  not  dedicated 
it,  was  to  return  home,  lest  he  should  die  in  battle,  and  an* 
other  man  dedicate  it.  From  the  titie  of  Psal.  xzx. — ^  I'sabB 
or  Song  at  the  dedieatum  of  the  house  of  i^avu/,— it  was  evi- 
dently a  custom  in  Israel  to  dedicate  a  new  house  to  Jeho* 
vah,  with  praver,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  in  order  that  he 
might  obtam  the  divine  blessing. 

2.  Those  who  had  planted  a  vine  or  olive  yard,  and  who 
had  not  yet  eaten  of  its  produce. 

3.  Every  man  who  had  betrothed  a  wife  and  had  not  taken 
her  home.  It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  Jews  a  consi- 
derable time  sometimes  elapsed  between  the  espousal  or  be- 
trothing of  tiie  parties  and  the  celebration  of  a  marriage. 
When  the  bridegroom  had  made  proper  preparations/uis 

•  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Aotiquitieii  pp.  362^  363.  fifth  edit 
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bride  was  conducted  V>  lus  hoase,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated. 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  marriage.  Tlie  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
the  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
'was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
%o  go  to  battle  fin  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  being 
slam)  who  haci  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chased heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  afHictin?,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Tiojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.! 

5.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  hearted;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  tiie  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  against 
the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  remained  out  of  thirty' 
two  thousand,  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted ; 
twenty-two  tliousand  having  complied  with  nis  proclamation, 
that  whosoever  toas  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  Z7\^ 

Before  the  regal  government  was  estaolished,  the  Israeli- 
tish  army  was  entirely  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  8.)  David  had  a  dis- 
tinct guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  nave 
been  offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
archers  ?j\S  stingers  J  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eignty-eight 
thousand  men.  ( 1  Chron.  xxvii.  1—16.)  Subsequentiy,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  wnich  Jehosnaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

III.  The  Opficers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  we  nnd  in  ancient  and  modem  armies. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  hands  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14, 15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20. 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  division  into  the  centre^  left,  and  right  wmg,  which 
obtains  in  the  modem  art  of  war.  llie  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  onios  Vp 
(al  tscbotom)  by  their  armies  or  hosts*  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
D'PDn-]  (vc-chommshimJ,  which  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod.  xiii.  18.^  is  rennered  harnessed,  and  in  the  margin, 
by  five  in  a  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  each  other  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  tne  captain  of  fifty. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14.^  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.j  and  the  officers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1 .  and  2  Kings  i.  9. 1 1 .  13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.))  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regi- 
ments  with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probably 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
mon wealth,  in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

«  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  700—702. 

•  Michaetis's  Commentaiies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31—^. 

•  On  this  subject  the  reader  mav  consult  the  Dissertations  of  Ikenius, 
De  Crethi  et  Plechi  (Log.  Bat  1749),  and  of  Lakemacher,  Obserrationes 
Philoiofrice,  psrt  i^pp*  11—44.,  and  also  MicbaeUs'a  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  $232. 

«  It  is  from  this  circamstance  "that  the  Divine  Being  calls  himself  the 
Loan  OF  Hosts,  or  armies;  because  the  Israelites  were  broaght  out  of 
Egypt  under  bis  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  guided  by 
his  wiadom,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  his  might 
This  is  the  true  aod  simple  reason,  why  God  is  so  frequently  strled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  for  the  Lobs  did  bring  the  ekHdrem  tff  Israel 
SHt  of  Eg9pi  by  their  mrmies.**   Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commeotarjr,  on  Ejcod. 


officers  were  appointed  by  the  Shoierim,  genealogists  or  offi« 
cers  (as  they  are  termed  m  our  version),  who  prooably  chose 
the  heads  of  families ;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place 
they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the  king  in  ths 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xviii.  1 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commission 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam* 
xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almiffhty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,  was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord  s  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  calle4  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  government 
as  settled  by  God  himself;  such  was  Abner  under  ^ul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joab  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raising  a  rebellion  a^nst  his  father. 
(9  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authonty  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  indeed, 
neariy  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereiffn.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commanaer-in-chief ;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  Uie  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  been  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindnessiy 
ordered  his  servant  Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  fVbuldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  ike  king^ 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  HostI  (2  Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  tlie  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  nerson,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
raeiitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none ;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  whidi  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  had  four  thou- 
sand stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men. (2  Chron.  ix.  25. )  From  2^ch.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  vmved  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  They  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  King  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  bis  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour^ 
bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  Lis  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains 
ana  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xni.  7.) 

Military  chanote  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
Canaanites, and  other  oriental  nations.^  Two  sorts  are  men* 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  Weak  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  temble 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  weie  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv.  7.) :  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  vnir-chariots  wen 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod 
xiv.  6,  7.)  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  Um 
waters  of  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  innabitants  of  the  country 
were  stroog  in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots^ 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
maBCUS,  han>8tnmg  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred 
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liotS)  reserving  onlv  one  hundred.  (3  Sam.  viii.  4.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  ever  used  chariots  in  war,  though 
Solomon  had  a  considerable  number;  but  we  know  of  no 
military  expedition  in  which  he  employed  them.  In  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  which  the  king  of  Syria  led  against  the 
Jews.  (2  Mace.  xiii.  2.)  These  chariots  were  generally 
placed  on  the  whole  front  of  the  infantry,  ranged  in  a  straight 
line,  parallel  sometimes  to  the  cavalry.  Some  of  them  were 
with  four,  others  with  two  wheels  only :  these  were  driven 
against  the  enemy,  whom  they  never  railed  to  put  into  dis- 
order, when  they  were  followed  closely  by  the  line.  There 
were  two  ways  of  rendering  them  useless :  fifst,  by  opening 
a  passage  for  them  through  the  battalions;  secondly,  by  kilf 
ing  the  norses  before  they  were  too  far  advanced :  in  which 
case  they  were  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  those  who  em- 
ployed tnem,  because  Uiey  not  only  embarrassed  them,  but, 
further,  broke  the  closeness  of  the  line,  and  checked  all  the 
force  of  the  onset.  The  infantry  were  divided  into  lighi" 
armed  iroopi,  and  into  apearmen,  (Uen.  xlix.  19.  1  Sam.  xxx. 
8.  15.  23.  2  Sam.  ill.  22.  iv.  2.  xxii.  30.  Psal.  xviii.  30.  in 
the  Hebrew,  29.  of  our  English  version,  2  Kings  v.  2.  Hos. 
vii.  1.)  The  Usht-armed  troops  of  infantry  were  furnished 
with  a  sling  andjavelin,  witli  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  and 
'Uao,  at  least  in  later  times,  with  a  buckler:  they  fought  the 
enemy  at  a  distance.  The  spearmen,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  armed  with  spears,  swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand 
to  hand.  (1  Chron.  xii.  24.  34.  2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 
The  light-armed  troops  were  commonly  taken  from  the  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 

IV.  No  information  is  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,  con- 
eeminff  the  order  of  EircAMPMurr  adopted  by  tne  Israelites 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan.    During  their  sojourning 


in  the  wilderness,  the  fonn  of  their  camp,  aoeording  to  tb 
account  given  in  Num.  ii.,  appears  to  have  been  qnadrango- 
lar,  having  three  tribes  placc»  on  each  side,  under  one  gine- 
ral  standara,  so  as  to  inclose  the  tabernacle,  which  storad  b 
the  centre.  Between  these  four  great  camps  and  the  tabo- 
nacle  were  pitched  four  smaller  camps  or  the  priests  aai 
Levites,  who  were  immediately  in  attendance  upon  it;  tfas 
camp  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (who  were  the 
mimstering  priests,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  vas 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  entrance  wm. 
From  Isa.  liv.  2.  it  appears  that  the  tents,  under  which  tbey 
lived,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  in  cse 
in  the  East.  Every  family  and  household  had  their  paitic«> 
lar  ensign;  under  which  they  encamped  or  pnrsued  tkdz 
march.  Rabbinical  writers  assert  that  the  standard  of  Jnd^ 
was  a  lion ;  tliat  of  Reuben,  the  figure  of  a  man ;  that  of 
Ephraim,  an  ox;  that  of  Dan,  an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  liii 
talons  :i  but  for  these  assertions  Uieie  is  no  loDndatioB. 
They  are  probably  derived  from  the  patriarch's  proi^u^ 
blessing  of  his  children,  related  in  Gen.  xlix.  It  is  ^  mm 
likely,  that  the  names  of  the  several  tribes  were  embroiderel 
in  large  letters  on  their  respective  standards,  or  that  tber 
were  distinguished  by  appropriate  colours.  The  foUowior 
diagram,  affer  Ainsworth,  Roberts,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,^  wil; 
perhaps,  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  beautiful  onis 
of  the  Israelitish  encampment;  the  sight  of  which,  from  tl» 
mountains  of  Moab,  extorted  from  Balaam  (when  ht  mob 
Jbrad  abiding  in  his  tents  according  to  thtir  iribia')  the  foUov- 
ing  exclamation : — ^^  How  goodly  are  thy  tenis^  O  Jacob,  aad 
thy  tabemackt^  0  Itrael/  Ju  the  valleys  are  they  agoreadfirii^ 
as  gardens  by  the  river* s  side^  as  the  trees  of  li^^n^aioes  wkuk 
the  Lord  hath  planted^  and  as  cedar  treu  bende  the  votas» 
(Num.  xxiv.  2.  6,  6.) 
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During  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
Moses  made  various  salutary  enactments,  which  are  recorded 
in  Dent,  xxiii.  10— 15.,  for  guarding  against  the  vice  and  un- 
deanliness  that  might  oUierwise  have  prevailed  among  so 
large  a  body  of  people,  forming  an  aggregate  of  upwar&  of 
tluree  millions.  The  following^  was  the  onler  of  their  march, 
which  is  not  much  unlike  that  m  which  the  caravans  or  assem- 
blages of  oriental  travellers  still  continue  to  move :— When 
they  were  to  remove  (which  was  only  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  off  the  tabernacle),  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  upon 
the  first  alarm  the  standard  of  Juaah  being  raised,  the  three 
tribes  which  belonged  to  it  set  forward ;  then  the  tabernacle 
oeing  taken  down,  which  was  the  proper  office  of  the  Levites, 
he  Gexshomtes  and  the  Merarites  (two  fiunilies  ot  that  or 


der),  attended  the  wagons  with  the  boards,  staves,  &c.  When 
these  were  on  their  march  a  second  alarm  was  sounded, 
upon  which  the  standard  of  Reuben's  camp  advanced  with 
the  three  tribes  under  it.  After  them  followed  the  Kohath- 
ites  (the  third  family  of  the  Levites)  bearing  the  sanctuary, 
that  IS,  the  Holy  of  tlolies  and  the  utensils  thereto  belong' 
ing ;  and  because  this  was  less  cumbersome  than  the  boards, 
piUars,  and  other  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  more  holy,  it 
was  on  that  account  not  put  into  a  wagon,  but  carried  on 
their  shoulders.    Next  followed  the  standard  of  Ephraim's 

>  Lamy  de  Tabemacolo.  lib.  iH.  c.  2.  Carpzor  haa  flTen  at  lenirth  the 
rabbinical  doaenpUona  of  the  laraelltiah  atandarda.  Antiq.  Hebr.  Oentia. 
pp.  667,  668. 

•  In  their  Conunentailee,  on  Nam.  ti.  Roberta^a  Oahia  BlbUonim,  % 
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r^amp  with  the  tribes  beiondngto  it:  and  last  of  all  the  other 
three  tribes  under  the  standard  of  Dan  brought  up  the  rear ; 
IVloses  and  Aaron  overseeini^  the  whole,  that  everv  thing  was 
done  as  6od  had  directed,  while  the  sons  of  Aaron  were 
chiefly  employed  in  blowing  the  trumpets,  and  other  offices 
properly  beloitging  to  them. 

From  1  Sam.  xxvi.  5.,  as  rendered  in  our  authorized  ver- 
sion {Saul  lav  in  the  trench^  and  ihe  people  pitdied  roundabout 
him),  it  has  been  imagined  that  the  Israelites  had  a  fortified 
camp.  The  proper  rendering  is,  that  Saul  lay  among  the  bag- 
gage, with  his  spear  stuck  at  his  head  (v.  7.),  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  usual  among  the  Persians,*  and  also  among  the 
Arabs  to  this  day,  wherever  the  disposition  of  the  ground 
will  permit  it :  their  emir  or  prince  bemg  in  the  centre  of  the 
Arabs  around  him  at  a  respectful  distance.^  When  David  is 
represented  as  sometimes  secreting  himself  in  the  niffht,  when 
he  was  with  his  armies,  instead  of  lodging  with  the  people 
(2  Sam.  y.vii.  8,  9.),  it  probably  means  that  he  did  not  lodge 
m  the  middle  of  the  camp,  which  was  the  proper  place  for  a 
kingr,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  avoid  any  surprise 
iioni  his  enemies.  3 

y.  In  ancient  times  the  Hebrews  received  no  pay,  during 
their  military  service :  the  same  practice  of  gratuitous  servipe 
3btaif>ed  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  in  the  early  period 
of  their  respective  republics.^  The  Cherelhites  and  Peleth- 
ites  appear  to  have  been  the  first  stipendiary  soldiers :  it  is 
however  probable,  that  the  great  military  officers  of  Saul, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  other  kings,  had  some  allowance 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  The  soldiers  were  paid 
out  of  the  king's  treasury :  and  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
valour,  rewards  and  honours  were  publicly  bestowed  on  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  against  the  enemy ;  consisting 
of  pecuniary  presents,  a  girdle  or  belt,  a  woman  of  Quality 
for  a  wife,  exemptions  from  taxes,  promotion  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  army,  &c.  all  of  which  were  attended  with  great 
profit  and  distinction.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.  Josh.  xv.  16.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.^  In  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
patriot  Simon  both  armea  and  paid  his  brave  companions  in 
arms,  at  his  own  expense.  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32.)  Ai'terwards, 
it  became  an  established  custom,  that  all  soldiers  should 
receive  pay.  (Luke  iii.  14.  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

It  apj>ears  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  espe- 
cially trom  Isa.  ii.  4.  and  Mic.  iv.  3.,  that  tnere  were  mili- 
tary schools,  in  which  tlie  Hebrew  soldiers  learned  war,  or, 
in  modern  language,  were  trained,  by  proper  officers,  in  those 
exercises  which  were  in  use  among  the  other  nations  of  anti- 
fruity.  Swiflness  of  foot  was  an  accomplishment  highly 
valued  among  the  Hebrew  warriors,  both  for  attackinsr  and 
pursuing  an  enemy,  as  well  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  2  Sam.  i.  19.  Saul  is  denominated  the  roe 
(in  our  version  rendered  the  beauty)  of  Israel;  the  force  of 
which  expression  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in 
the  East,  to  this  day,  the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and  antelope, 
continue  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  delicate  ele- 
gance of  their  form,  or  their  graceful  agility  of  action.  In 
2  Sam.  ii.  18.  we  are  told  that  Aaahelwasaa  light  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe ; — a  mode  of  expression  perfectly  synonymous  with 
the  epithet  of  UtJat  mut  A:^aaivc,  the  swijt'-footed  AchiUu, 
which  is  given  by  Homer  to  his  hero,  not  fewer  than  thirty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  Iliad.  David  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  God  for  making  his  feet  Uke  hind^tfeei  for  swiftness, 
and  teaching  bis  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  Dow  of  steel  was 
broken  by  his  arms.  rPsal.  xviii.  33,  34.)  The  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin could  boast  of  a  great  number  of  brave  men,  who 
could  use  their  right  and  left  hands  with  equal  dexterity 
(Judg.xx.  16.  1  Chron.  xii.  2.),  and  who  were  eminent  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling.  The  men  of  war, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  came  to  David  when  persecuted 
by  Saul,  are  described  as  being  men  of  war,  fit  for  the  baitle, 
thai  could  htmdle  shield  and  buckler,  whose  faces  were  Uke  the 
faces  of  lions,  and  who  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the 
mountains.  (1  Chron.  xii.  8.) 

VI.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  peculiar 
military  habit:  as  the  flowing  dress  which  they  ordinarily 
.  wore,  would  have  impeded  weir  movements,  they  girt  it 
closely  around  them  wnen  preparing  for  battle,  and  loosened 
it  on  their  return.  (2  Sam.  xx.  8.  1  Kings  xx.  11.)  They 
used  the  same  arms  as  the  neighbouring  nations,  both  defen- 
wte  and  offensive,  and  these  were  made  either  of  iron  or  of 

1  Morier's  SecondJoumey  into  Persia,  pp.  115, 116. 

*  Captains  ixby's  and  Mangle's  Travels  in  %Tpt,  dec.  p.  395.  Dr.  Delia 
Cella's  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  fromTripoh  in  Barbuy  to  the  Western 
Frontiers  of  E^ypt,  p.  11. 

«  Harmer's  ObservaUons,  vol  iii.  pp.  430,  431. 

«  Uvy,  lib.  iv.  e.  69.    Bruniag't  ABUqiiiL  Grse.  p.  Uft 


brass,  principally  of  the  latter  metal.  In  the  ScriptoreS  we 
read  of  brazen  shields,  helmets,  and  bows;  the  helmet, 
greaves,  and  target  of  the  gigantic  Goliath  were  all  of  brass, 
which  was  the  metal  chiefly  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks.* 
The  national  museums  of  most  couritries  contain  abundant 
specimens  of  brazen  arms,  which  have  been  rescued  from  the 
destro]ring  hand  of  time.  Originally,  every  man  provided  hi^ 
own  arms:  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
depdts  were  formed,  whence  they  were  distributed  to  the  men 
as  occasion  required.  ^2  Chron.  xi.  12.  xxvi.  14,  15.) 

Of  the  Defensive  Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  the  following 
were  the  most  remarkable ;  viz. 

1.  The  Helmet  pau  {kobong),  for  covering  and  defending 
the  head.  This  was  a  part  of  the  military  provision  made  by 
Uzziah  for  his  vast  army  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.) :  and  long  bo- 
fore  the  time  of  that  king,  the  helmets  of  Saul  and  of  the 
Philistine  champion  were  of  brass.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  5.) 
This  military  cap  was  also  worn  by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians, 
and  Libyans  (Lzek.  xxxviii.  5.),  and  by  the  troops  which 
Antiochus  sent  against  Judas  Maccabeus.  (1  Mace.  vi.  35.)] 

2.  The  Breast-plate  or  Corslet,  pn»  (sHfRioN)  was 
another  piece  of  defensive  armour.  Goliath,  and  the  soldiers 
of  Antiochus  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.  1  Mace.  vi.  35.^  were  accoutred 
with  this  defence,  which,  in  our  aathorized  translation,  is 
variously  rendered  habergeon,  eoat  of  mail,  and  brigandine, 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.  Isa.  lix.  17.  Jer.  xlvi.  4.) 
Belween  the  joints  of  his  harness  (as  it  is  termed  in  1  Kings 
xxii.  34.),  the  profligate  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  shot  at  a  venture.  From  these  various  renderings  of 
the  original  word,  it  should  seem  that  this  piece  of  armour 
covered  both  the  back  and  breast,  but  principally  the  latter. 
The  corslets  were  made  of  various  materials:  sometimes 
they  were  made  of  flax  or  cotton,  woven  very  thick,  or  of  a 
kind  of  woollen  felt :  others  again  were  made  of  iron  or 
brazen  scales,  or  laminae,  laid  one  over  another  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish ;  others  were  properly  what  we  call  coats  of  mail ; 
and  others  were  composed  of  two  pieces  of  iron  or  brass, 
which  protected  the  oack  and  breast.  All  these  kinds  of 
corelets  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Goliath^s  eoat  of 
mail  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.)  was  literally,  a  eorslet  of  scales,  that  is, 
composed  of  numerous  laminee  of  orass,  crossing  each  other. 
It  was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  squamea  loricafi  Similar 
corslets  were  worn  by  the  Persians  and  other  nations.  The 
breast-plate  worn  by  the  unhappy  Saul,  when  he  perished  in 
battle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  flax,  or  cotton,  woven 
very  close  ana  thick.  (2  Sam.  i.  9.  marginal  rendering.) 

3.  The  Shield  defended  the  whole  b(ray  during  the  oattlo. 
It  was  of  various  forms,  and  made  of  wood  or  ozier,  covered 
with  touch  hides,  or  of  brass,  and  sometimes  was  overlaid 
with  gold.  (1  Kings  x.  16, 17.  xiv.  26, 27.)  Two  sorts  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  the  my  (TStnNaH)  great 
shield  or  buckler,  and  ttie  po  (MaoeN)  or  smaller  shield.  It 
was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  As- 
syrians, and  Egyptians.  David,  who  was  a  great  warrior, 
ollen  mentions  a  shield  and  buckler,  in  his  divine  poems,  to 
signify  that  defence  and  protection  of  heaven  which  he  ex- 
pected and  experienced,  and  in  which  he  reposed  all  his  trust. 
(Psal.  V.  12.)  And  when  he  says,  God  will  with  favour 
compass  the  righteous  as  with  a  shield,  he  seems  to  allude  to 
the  use  of  the  great  shield  tsinnah  T  which  is  tiie  word  he  uses) 
with  which  they  covered  and  detended  their  whole  bodies. 
King  Solomon  caused  two  difierent  sorts  of  shields  to  be  made, 
viz.  the  tsinnah  (which  answere  to  the  clypeus  of  the  Latins), 
such  a  large  shield  as  the  infantry  wore,  and  the  maginnim 
or  scuta,  wnich  were  used  by  the  horaemen,  and  were  of  a 
much  less  size.  (2  Chron.  ix.  15,  16.)  The  former  of  these 
are  translated  targets,  and  are  double  in  weight  to  the  other. 
The  Philistines  came  into  the  field  with  this  weapon :  so  wo 
find  their  formidable  champion  was  appointed.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7.)  One  bearing  a  shield  went  before  him,  whose  proper 
duty  it  was  to  carry  this  and  some  other  weapons,  with  which 
to  fumii^  his  master  upon  occasion.^ 

I  Calmet,  in  his  elaborate  XMssertaiion  sor  la  Milice  des  Aociena  Ho- 
breux,  has  collected  nuineroas  examples  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  and 
various  other  classic  writers,  in  which  brazen  arms  and  armour  are  men- 
tioned.    Dissertations,  torn.  1.  pp.  220—222. 

•  JEneid,  lib.  ix.  707. 

^  The  chevalier  Folard  is  of  opinion  that  the  brazen  shield,  with  wbicb 
Goliath  covered  his  shoulders,  consisted  only  of  brass  plates  fastened  opoa 
the  wood ;  similar  to  the  bucklers  which  Solomon  afterwards  enriched 
with  gold  plates,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  x.  16, 17.},  and  which, 
having  been  carried  away  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  were  replaced  by 
Rehoboam,  with  other  brazen  shields.  An  additional  reason  for  conclud* 
ing  Goliath's  shield  to  have  been  composed  of  brass  plates  affixed  to  wood, 
Is,  that  if  it  had  been  wholly  composed  of  this  metal,  and  bad  been  of  • 
slxa  proportionable  to  bis  body,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  giant,  and  Mtt 
nwre  whether  bis  squire,  wonM  hare  been  ible  to  suppeit  iu  wsigM. 
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A  Bhield-beaier  was  an  <»ffice  among  the  Jews  as  well  as 
.he  Philistines,  for  David  when  he  nrst  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul's  armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  21.\and  Jona- 
than had  a  younsr  man  who  bore  his  armour  oefore  him. 
n  Sam.  xiT.  1.)  besides  this  tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield, 
Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (1  Sam.  xrii.  6.  and 
45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  adon.  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 
jlace  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  diflferent  nature 
from  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
It  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  out  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  east  away,  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  oi  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — ^27.,  was 
sensible  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy-  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  fled  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  poevs  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  shield.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  death.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathera'  shields,  with  this  short  address : 
^*  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish.^'  Alluding  to  these  sentiments,  Samt  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  stesidfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  cast  away  their 
ionfidenee,  their  confession  of  faith,  which  haih  greal  reeon^ 
perue  of  reward,  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  underetanding  here,  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  e/enui/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  bright  the  or* 
rows  (Jet,  Xlvi.  4.  and  li.  11.),  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shielas  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uneaoering  the  shield,  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  reaoiness.  (Isa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defensive  provision  in  war  was  the  Miutart 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier^s 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39) ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  firird  their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  David 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septua^nt,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes  the  ex- 
pression ofgirding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  11.  Isa.  viii.  9. 
3  Sam.  xxiu  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was  hignly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations:  it  was  also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)» 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of  the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  t/uanikt, 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  their  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  since,  in 
heraldry,  are  comipUy  called  cail-trops),  m  the  way  before 
the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to  account  for  Goliath's  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensive  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  such 
ai  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement; 

«  In  like  manner,  Ajaz jnre  his  girdle  to  Hector,  as  a  token  of  the  high- 
VMmpect   (Diad,  vfLm.)   Dr.L  Clarke,  on28a(n.zTiiL  11. 


and  those  with  which  they  aimoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  tne  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  SwoRO  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treachA'oasly  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxiL  87.),  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh ;  though  it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  £hud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  (Judg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  oolomon  (Song  iii.  7,  B.  where 
our  veraion  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounifed  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  bis  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword  (Josh,  vi,  31.) ;  and  t 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modern 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  t 
eangiar  or  dagger  in  their  giidles. 

2.  Of  the  jSattle-axk  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  poweifol 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah :— 7%ou  art  my  oattle-axe  and  weapons  of  ww; 
for  with  thee  will  J  break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  tifUk  thee 
will  I  destroy  kingdoms  .•  anawith  thee  will  I  break  in  pieea 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  tU 
chariot  and  his  rider.  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  ran  (wmacB),  and 
mm  (cBaNiTH"^,  are  variously  rendered  in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  19.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  nught  be 
thrown  or  darted  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  hoth  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  eeneral  or 
commander-iuHshief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.> 

4.  Slinos  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair't 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  xx.  16.) ;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  left^ianded,  it  shouM  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidextera,  for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  righi-hand 
emd  the  left  (I  Chron.  xii.  2.);  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  ttieir  right  hand  as  othere  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  of^reatantiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.    Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  7bke 
thtf  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.) ;  though 
it  18  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  m 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  it  is  said  of  Ishmaei,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  anows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen.  xxi. 
20.)    This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  ordere  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  bywhose  bows  ana  arrows  Saul  ana  his  army 
were  slain.    These  were  part  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  and  ball).    From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  rrom  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel,  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treamng  the  bow,  and  of  bows  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
underatood  of  iows  bent,  as  our  translatora  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  1. 14.  Isa.  v.  28.  xxi.  15.) ;  where  the  Hebrew  wonl 
which  is  used  in  these  places  signifies  to  tread  upon.      This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  how  of  war,  or  uie  batile^bow,  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

VIU.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  oo 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  aoubu 
(Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  11.)  ;  oc 
which  were  erected  towera  or  bulwarks.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  7 
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i.9.  Psal.xlviii.  13*)    These  towers  were  farDished  with 
machines,  from  which  the  besiejged  could  discharge  arrows 
and  great  stones.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.)    It  was  also  usual  to 
erect  towers  on  the  confines  of  a  countir,  to  repress  the  in- 
cursions of  trouhlesome  neighbours,  ana  which  also  served 
aa  occasional  places  of  refuge.    The  tower  of  Peniel  (Judff. 
▼iii.  9.  17.),  and  those  erected  b]^  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9, 
10.),  appear  to  have  been  of  tms  description;  and  similar 
towers  were  afterwards  erected  by  the  crusaders.^    When 
tbe  Israelites  were  about  to  besiege  a  city,  they  dug  trenches, 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation,  erected  ramparts,  built  forts 
against  it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it ;  they  also  set  the 
camp  against  it,  and  set  battering  rams  against  it  round  about, 
(SSam.  XX.  15.  Lam.  ii.  8.   Ezek.  iv.  3.)     These  engines 
of  shot^  as  our  margin  renders  it  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
(vi.  6.),  in  all  probability,  resembled  in  some  measure  the 
balistae  and  catapultte  among  the  Romans ;  which  were  used 
for  throwing  stones  and  arrows,  and  anciently  served  instead 
of  mortars  and  carcasses.    Further,  in  order  to  give  notice 
of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  to  bring  the  dispersed  inhabi- 
tants 01  the  country  together,  they  us^  to  set  up  beacons  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  as  a  proper  alarm  upon  those  occasions. 

Such  were  the  various  instruments  of  offence  and  defence 
in  us;e  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  very  badly  provided  with  military  weapons :  for, 
after  the  Philistines  had  gained  many  considerable  advantages 
over  them,  and  in  effect  subdued  their  country,  they  took 
care  that  no  smith  should  be  left  throughout  the  land  of  1»> 
rael,  to  prevent  them  from  making  swords  and  spears ;  so 
that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  rhilistines 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sharpen  their  instruments  of 
husbandry.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19,30.  22.)  Lon^  before  the  reign 
of  Saul  we  read  that  there  wtu  twt  a  shuld  or  spear  seen 
among  forty  ihtnuand  in  Israel  (Judg.  v.  8.)  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  had  other  military  weapons  which  are  not  men- 
tioned. After  Nebuchadnezzar  had  captured  Jerusadem,  he 
adopted  the  policy  of  the  Philistines,  and  took  all  the  crafts- 
men and  smiths  with  him  to  Babylon,  that  the  poorest  of  the 
people,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  might  be  in  no  condition 
to  rebel.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.) 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  shooi  an  arrow  or  cast  a  spear 
into  the  country  which  an  army  intended  to  invade.  As  soon 
as  Alexander  had  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  he  threw  a 
dart  into  the  country  of  the  Persians.'  The  throwing  of  a 
dart  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  commencement  of 
h.:3tilities  among  the  Romans.'  Some  such  custom  as  this 
appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  eastern  people ;  and  to 
this  the  prophet  Elisha  alluded  when  he  termed  the  anow 
shot  by  the  king  of  Israel,  the  arrow  of  deUveranee  from  Syria 
(2  Kings  xiii.  17.) :  meaning,  that  as  surely  as  that  arrow 
was  shot  towards  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Israelites  by  the  Syrians,  so  surely  should  tilose  lands  be 
reconquered  and  restored  to  Israel. 

IX.  Previously  to  undertaking  a  war,  the  heathens  con- 
sulted their  oracles,  soothsayers,  and  magicians ;  and  after 
their  example,  Saul,  when  forsaken  by  God,  had  recourse  to 
a  witch  to  know  the  result  of  the  impending  battle  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7.) :  they  also  had  recourse  to  divination  by  arrows, 
and  inspection  of  the  livers  of  slaughtered  victims.  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21.)    The  Israelites,  to  whom  uiese  things  were  prohi- 
bited, formerly  consulted  the  urim  and  thummim,  or  ^e 
sacred  lot.  (Judg.  i.  1.  xx.  27,  28.^    After  the  establishment 
of  the  monafchy,  the  kings,  as  tney  were  piously  or  impi- 
ously disposed,  consulted  the  prophets  of  me  Lord,  or  the 
h\se  prophets,  the  latter  of  whom  (as  it  was  their  interest) 
failed   not  to  persuade  them  that   they  should  succeed. 
{I  Kings  xxii.  &— 13.  2  Kings  xix.  2.  20.)     Their  expedi- 
tions were  generally  undertaken  in  the  spring  (2  Sam.xi.  1.), 
and  carried  on  through  the  summer.    Previously  to  the  en- 
gagement, the  combatants  anointed  their  shields,  and  took 
food  that  their  strength  might  not  fail  them.  (Isa.  xxi.  5. 
Jer.  xlvi.  3,  4.)    The  law  and  usage  of  civilized  nations  re- 
quire that  no  war  should  be  undertaken  without  a  previous 
declaration,  and  without  a  previous  demand  of  satisfaction 
for  the  injury  complained  ot.    Hence,  in  the  voluntary  wars 
of  the  Jews,  Moses  ordained  that  certain  conditions  of 
P^ace  should  be  offered  before  the  Israelites  attacked  any 
place.  (Dent  xx.  10 — ^20.)     There  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  uniform  mode  of  declaring  war. 
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When  Jeph&ah  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Israelites 
beyond  the  Jordan,  he  sent  messengers  (or  ambassadors) 
to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  sajring,  fr/ud  hast  thou  it 
do  with  me,  thai  thou  art  come  against  me,  to  fight  in  my 
land?  (Judg.  xi.  12.)  On  the  Ammonites  complaining 
that  the  Israelites  had  forcibly  seized  their  lands,  Jephthah, 
after  justifying  his  people  from  the  charge,  concluded  by  say* 
ing,  The  Lord,  the  Jttdge,  be  judge  this  day  between  the  ehxU 
dren  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Amman  (27.);  after  whidi 
he  attacked  and  totally  discomfited  them.  When  the  Philis- 
tines invaded  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  avenge  ^e 
injury  cominitted  by  Samson  in  burning  their  com,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  men  of  Judah,  rVhy  are  ye  come  up 
against  us  ?  and  on  their  promising  to  deliver  up  Samson, 
the  Philistines  withdrew  their  forces.  (Judg.  xv.  9,  10,  &c.) 
After  the  detestable  crime  committed  by  certain  Benjamites 
of  the  town  of  Gibeah,  upon  the  Levite's  concubine,  all  the 
assembled  Israelites  sent  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  demand 
that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  delivered  up,  that  they  might 
put  them  to  death,  and  put  away  evil  from  Israel,  (Judg.  xx. 
12,  13.)  Nor  did  they  resolve  upon  war,  until  after  ^e 
reftisal  of  the  Benjamites. 

In  later  times,  we  ms^  observe  a  kind  of  defiance,  or  decla- 
ration of  war  between  David^s  army  under  the  command  of 
Joab,  and  that  of  Ishbosheth  under  Abner,  who  said  to  Joab, 
Let  the  young  men  now  arise  and  play  before  us,  And  Joab 
said.  Let  th^  arise  ;  and  immediately  the  confiict  began  be- 
tween twelve  men  of  each  anny  (2  Sam.  ii.  14, 15.^  Ama- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  proud  of  some  advantages  which  he  had 
obtained  over  the  Levites,  sent  a  challenge  to  Jehoash  king 
of  Israel,  saying.  Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face, 
Jehoash,  in  a  beautiful  parable,  dissuaded  him  from  goinj^  to 
war ;  to  which  Amaziah  refused  to  listen.  The  two  kings 
did  look  one  another  in  the  face  at  Bethshemesh,  where  the  king 
of  Judah  was  totalljr  defeated.  (2  Kings  xiv.  8 — 12.)  Ben- 
Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  declared  war  against  Ahab  m  a  yet 
more  insolent  manner.  Having  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  he 
sent  messengers,  saying,  Thy  sther  and  thy  gold  is  mine ; 
thy  wives  also,  and  thy  ddldren  are  mine,  JihSy,  who  felt  his 
weakness,  replied,  Jify  lord,  0  king,  according  to  thy  saying, 
lam  thine  and  all  that  I  have,  T&n  Ben-Hadad,  more  inso- 
lent than  before,  rejoined.  Although  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  sav^ 
in^.  Thou  shall  deliver  me  thy  stiver,  and  thy  gold,  and  thy 
unves,  and  thy  children  /  yet  J  will  sind  my  servants  unto  thee 
to-morrow  about  this  time,  tmd  they  shall  search  thine  house, 
and  the  houses  of  thy  servants,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in 
thine  eyes,  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand,  and  take  it  awav. 
These  exorbitant  demands  being  rejected  by  Ahab  and  his 
counsel,  who  resolved  to  defend  themselves  and  sustain  the 
siege,  Ben-Hadad  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  (1  Kings  xx.  4 — ^21.) 
When  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  on  his  way  to  Car- 
chemish  against  the  Assyrians,  was  desirous  of  crossing  the 
domiiiio^  of  the  king  of  Judah,  Josiah,  who  was  ^e  ally 
or  tributary  of  the  A^yrian  monarch,  opposed  his  passage 
with  an  army.  Then  Necho  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  say- 
ing, What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah  ?  I  come 
not  against  th^  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  1 
have  war,  for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste.  Forbear  thou 
from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee 
not,  Josiah  peraisted,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
which  he  lost.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-— 24.) 

X.  Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  earliest  Jewish 
armies  were  drawn  up,  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information : 
but,  as  the  art  of  war  was  then  comparatively  imperfect, 
much  reliance  was  placed  in  the  multitude  of  combatants, — 
a  notion,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  exposed  in  Psal.  xxxiii.  16. 

Subseauently,  however,  under  the  kings,  when  the  Jews 
bad  cavalry,  they  threw  them  upon  the  wings  (according  to 
the  chevalier  Folard\  in  large  squadrons  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  with  a  ^epth  equal  to  the  front,  and  with  little 
intervals  between  them.  But  this  order  was  not  always  ob- 
served. John  the  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  in  the  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Cendebeus,  placed  his  horse  in  the 
centre,  and  threw  his  foot  upon  the  wings ;  to  which  success- 
ful stratagem  he  was,  under  Providence,  indebted  for  a  com- 
plete victory  (1  Mace.  xvi.  7,  8.)  :  for  the  novelty  of  this 
order  of  battle  amazed  the  enemy^s  infantry,  and  confounded 
Cendebeus,  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  encounter  the  whole 
of  John's  cavalry,  which  bore  down  his  foot,  while  the  infantry 
of  the  Jews  broke  through  his  horse,  and  put  thea  to  flight. 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Solomon,  the  ark  ofthe 
covenant  was  present  in  the  camp,  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
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pfBMnoe,  and  an  indtoment  to  TaUant  achierementa.  It 
was  taken  b3r  the  Philistinea  in  the  time  of  the  high-prieat 
Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  11.),  but  aubaequently  restored.  In  like 
manner  the  Philistinea  carried  their  deities  into  the  field  of 
battle  (1  Chron.  ziv.  13.) ;  and  it  appears  that  Jeroboam  and 
the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  had  tkeir  golden  calres  with 
them  in  the  field.  TS  Chron.  xiiL  8.)  Before  they  eneaffed 
in  battle,  the  law  ot  Moses  appointed  two  priests  to  l)]ow 
with  two  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  9.),  which  are  described 
hj  Josephus>  to  have  been  a  cubit  long,  and  narrow  like  a 
pipe,  but  wider,  aa  ours  are,  at  the  bottom ;  no  more  than  two 
were  at  first  ordered  for  present  use,  but  more  were  after- 
wards made  when  the  priests  and  the  people  were  increased. 
There  were  others  called  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  (Josh.  vi. 
4.),  probably  from  their  shape,  which  were  used  in  war,  to 
incite  the  soldiers  to  the  conflict.  These  instruments  were 
blown  to  call  the  people  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion, and  pray  to  God  before  they  engaged ;  and  they  were 
sounded  with  a  particular  blast,  that  they  might  know  the 
meanin|r  of  the  summons :  then  the  anomted  for  the  war^ 

foing  from  one  battalion  to  another,  was  to  exhort  the  sol- 
iers  to  fight  valiantly.  (Deut.  xx.  2.)  There  were  ofiicers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  proclamation,  that  those  whose 
business  it  was  should  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  army 
before  they  marched ;  and  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  (Josh;  i.  10,  11.  Judg.  xx.  10.)  Sometimes 
they  advanced  to  battle  sinj^ng  hymns  (2  Chron.  xx.  21, 
22.) ;  and  the  signal  was  given  hy  the  priests  sounding  the 
trumpets.    (Num.  x.  9.    Judg.  vi.  34.    2  Chron.  xiii.  14. 

1  Mace.  iii.  54.  iv.  13.)  It  should  seem  that  a  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East,  of 
the  efficacy  of  devoting  an  enemy  to  destruction.  Under 
this  pereuasion  Balak  engaged  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israel- 
ites because  they  were  too  mighty  for  him  (Num.  xxii.  6.) ; 
and  Goliath  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  (ISam.  xvii.  43.)' 
The  Romans  in  later  times  had  a  peculiar  form  of  evoking  or 
calling  out  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  a  place  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  also  of  devoting  the  people,  which  is 
fufiV  described  by  Macrobius,'  and  many  accounts  are  related 
in  the  Hindoo  puranas  of  kings  employing  sages  to  curse 
their  enemies  when  too  powerful  for  them.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Hebrew  kings  or  their  generals  (in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations)  to  deliver  an  address  to  their  armies. 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  4— 12.  xx.  21.  1  Mace.  iv.  8— 11.)  These 
harangues  had  a  great  share  in  the  success  of  the  day,  and 
often  contributed  to  the  gaining  of  a  battle.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  historians  afiound  with  pieces  of  this  kind ;  but  they 
are  too  long,  and  too  elaborate,  to  be  originals.  Those  only 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  appear  to  be  natural : 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  conceived  carry  certain  marks 
of  truth,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader :  they  are  short 
but  lively,  moving,  and  full  of  pious  sentiments. 

The  onset  of  the  battle,  afler  the  custom  of  Ae  orientals, 
was  very  violent  (Num.  xxiii.  24.  xxiv.  8, 9.),  and  ^as  made 
with  a  great  shout.  (Exod.  xxxii.  17.  1  Sam.  xvii.  20.  52. 

2  Chron.  xiii.  15.  Jer.  1.  42.)  The  same  practice  obtained 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  540,  as  it  does  to 
this  day  among  the  Cossacks,  Tartare,  and  Turks.  All  the 
wars,  in  the  earliest  times,  were  carried  on  with  great  cru- 
elty and  ferocity ;  of  which  we  may  see  instances  in  Judg. 
viii.  7.  16.  2  lungs  iii.  27.  viii.  12.  xv.  16.  2  Chron.  xxv. 
12.  Amos  i.  3.  13.  and  Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.  Yet  the  kings 
of  Israel  were  distinguished  for  their  humanity  and  lenity 
towards  their  enemies.  {I  Kings  xx.  31.  2 Kings  vi.  21^-23. 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  8—15.)  When  the  victory  was  decided, 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  interred.  (1  Kings  xi.  15. 
2  Sam.  ii.  32.  xxi.  14.  Ezek.  xxxix.  11,  12.  2Macc.  xii. 
39.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  heads  of  the  slain  were  cut 
ofif,  and  deposited  in  heaps  at  the  palace  gate  (2  Kbgs  x. 
7,  8.),  as  is  frequently  done  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  and  in 
Persia  ;*  and  when  the  conquerors  were  irritated  at  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  a  city  was  defended,  they  refused  the 
rites  of  burial  to  the  dead,  whose  bodies  were  cast  out,  a 
prey  to  carnivorous  birds  and  beasts.  This  barbarity  is 
feelingly  deplored  by  the  Psalmist.  (Ixxix.  1—3.)  And  on 
some  occasions  the  remains  of  the  slain  were  treated  with 
eveiT  mark  of  indignity.  Thus  the  Philistines  cut  off  the 
headofSauly  and  stripped  off  his  armour,  which  thty  put  in 
the  house  of  their  deity,  MUaroth  or  Astarte;  and  they  faS' 

<  Antiq.  fib.  iii.  c.  11. 

«  In  like  manner,  the  Cingalete  fregaenUj  utter  imprecationt  tn  die 
name  of  the  moat  malignant  of  their  dettiea.  GaiJaway'a  Oriental  Obaer- 
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tened  his  body  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  to  the  waU  cf  Bdkm 
shan :  whence  they  were  soon  taken  by  the  bi«ve  Inbmbitasta 
of  Jabesh  Gilead.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  »— 12.)  A  heap  of  stones 
was  raised  over  the  grave  ofprinoes,  as  in  the  ease  o>f  Absa- 
lom. (3  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  The  daily  diminishios'  cairn  of 
pebblestones,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  laike  ot 
Grasmere,  in  Cumberland,  and  known  by  tilie  appellation  of 
Dunmttii  RaUe^ones,  was  raised  in  a  like  manner  to  com- 
memorate the  name  and  defeat  of  Dnnmail,  a  petty  kia^  of 
Cumbria,  a.  d.  945  or  946,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarefa 
Edmund  I. 

When  a  city  was  taken,  afler  being  rased  to  the  foanda- 
tion,  it  was  sometimes  sowed  with  salt,  and  ploagfa€»d  up,  ia 
token  of  perpetual  desolation.    In  this  manaer  Abimelecli, 
afler  putting  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  to  the  swoid,  level- 
led it  with  the  ground,  and  sowed  it  with  salt :  amd  thus 
many  centaries  aner,  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroaaa  (▲.  a. 
1163),  irritated  at  the  long  and  strenuons  defence  maide  by 
the  besieffed  inhabitants  of  Milan,  on  capturing  that  city, 
abandoned  it  to  pillage,  and  sparing  nothing  but  the  chaicbo, 
ordered  it  to  be  entirely  rased  to  the  ground,  which  toat 
pjoughed  and  somm  with  salt,  in  memory  of  its  rebellion.* 
The  prophet  Micah  (iii.  13.)  foretold  that  Jemaalem  shoold 
be  ploughed  as  afield,  and  his  prediction  (as  we  have  seen  in 
another  part  of  thia  work^  was  most  literally  fulfilled  afttr 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  tne  Roman  army  under  Titus.     It 
was  not  unusual  in  remote  antiquity  to  pronounce  a  curse 
upon  those  who  should  rebuild  a  destroyed  cttr-     Thus 
Joshua  denounced  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebaUd 
Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  26.^,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  reeorded 
in  1  Kings  xvi.  34.    In  like  manner  Croesus  uttered  a  corse 
l^n  him  who  should  rebuild  the  walls  of  Sidene,  wlncfa  ha 
Tiad  destroyed ;  and  the  Romans  also  upon  him  who  shoold 
rebuild  the  city  of  Carthage.^  1 

Various  indignities  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive.  On  some  occa- 
sions particular  districts  were  marked  out  for  destruction. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Of  those  whose  lives  were  spared,  the 
victors  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  (Josh.  x.  24.),  or  muti- 
lated their  pereons'  (jodg.  i.  7.  2  Sam*  iv.  12.  Ezek.  xxiii. 
25.B),  or  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  and  most  laborioos 
occupations.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.)  It  was  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  conquerora  of  those  times,  to  make  their  unhappy 
captives  bow  down  that  they  might  fo  over  them  (Isa.  it. 
23.),>  and  also  to  strip  them  naked,  and  make  tb^  travel  ta 
that  condition,  exposed  to  &e  inclemency  of  the  weather,  . 
and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  to  the  intolerable  heat  of  the 
sun.  Nor  were  women,  as  apjpears  from  Isa.  iii.  17.,  ex- 
empted from  this  treatment.  To  them  this  was  the  height 
of  indignity,  as  well  as  of  cruelty,  especially  to  those  de- 
scribed oy  the  prophets,  who  had  indulged  themselves  in  all 
manner  of  dehcacies  of  living,  and  all  the  superfloities  of 

■  Modem  Universal  History,  vol.  zzvi.  p.  11. 8va  edit 

•  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
^  That  the  cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  captured  enemies  ma  an 

ancient  mode  of  treating  them,  we  learn  from  JEuan  (Var.  Hist.  lib.  h.  o- 
9.),  who  tells  US,  that  the  "Athenians,  at  the  inatigatiom  of  Cleon,  aon  of 
Clecnatas,  made  a  decree  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ialand  of  JEgin* 
should  have  the  thumb  cut  off  from  the  right  hand,  so  that  the  j  might  ever 
after  be  diaabled  from  holding  a  spear,  yet  mi|(ht  handle  an  oar."  It  was  a 
custom  among  thoae  Romans  who  disliked  a  military  life,  tocut  crfT  their  om 
thumbs,  that  they  might  not  be  capable  of  servine  in  the  army.  Soise* 
timea  the  parents  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  their  children,  that  they  might  not 
be  called  into  the  army.  According  to  Buetoaius.  a  Roman  knight,  who 
had  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  his  two  sons,  to  prevent  them  from  being  called 
to  a  military  life,  was,  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  publicly  sold,  both  he  and 
his  property.  Equitem  Romanwrif  quod  duobtu  JUiU  adoleacentibus, 
catua  detractandi  •aeramenti^  poOieea  amputauet,  iptum  bonaque  nd^'ectf 
haateb.  Vit.  August,  c.  2H.  Calmet  remvlcs,  that  the  Italian  languai^e  has 
preserved  a  term,  poUronCf  which  signifiea  one  whose  thumb  ia  cut  oQ  to 
designate  a  soldier  destitute  of  courage.  Burder's  Ohriental  Litermture, 
vol.  1.  p.  310. 

•  Ezek.  xxiii.  25.  7%ey  thall  take  aitay  thy  now  and  thine  SAsa.  This 
cruelty  is  still  practised  under  some  of  the  despotic  govemmenrs  of  the 
eastern  countries.  One  of  the  most  recent  instances  is  thus  related  by 
Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  during  their  visit  to  some  pans  of 
Et))iopia :— "  Our  servantik  in  their  expedition  into  the  village  found  only 
an  old  woman  alive,  toith  her  earo  off.  Tlie  pasha  buys  human  ears  at 
fifty  piastres  apiece,  which  leads  to  a  thousand  unnecessary  cruelties, 
and  barbarizes  the  system  of  war&re ;  but  enablea  his  highneaa  to  collect 
a  laige  stock  of  ears,  which  he  aends  down  to  hia  ^her,  as  proois  of  bis 
successes."  JoumaJ  of  a  Visit,  Sex,,  p.  118.  (London,  1822.  4to.>— Similar 
instances  of  this  kind  of  cruelty  may  be  seen  in  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour 
through  "Sreece,  vol.  1.  p.  20.  Bir  James  Malcolm's  Hist  of  Persia,  vt>L  i. 
p.  655. ;  ai&d  Burckhardt's  Tnvels  in  Nubia,  p.  35. 

■  A  similar  barbarous  instance  is  recorded  long  afler  the  time  of  Iraiah. 
The  Roman  emperor  Valerian,  being  through  treachery  betrayed  to  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  was  treated  by  him  aa  the  basest  and  most  abjefct  slave : 
for  the  Persian  monarch  commanded  the  unhappy  Roman  to  bom  himnJf 
dovm^  and  offer  him  his  back,  on  which  he  set  his  foot,  in  order  to  mount 
hia  chariot  or  hia  horse,  whenever  he  bad  occasion.  (Lactantiua,  deMorte 
Persecutoruffi,  c  6.  Aorelina,  Victor.  Epitome,  o.  32.)  Bp.  Lowth's 
Itaiah,  voL  U.  p.  81&    In  p.  307.  be  haa  given  another  ilmllar  insiaoos. 
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ornamental  drees;  and  eTen  whose  ^icee  had  hardly  erer 
been  exposed  to  tiie  sight  of  men.   This  is  always  mentioned 
as  the  hardest  part  of  the  lot  of  captives.   Nahum  (iii.  5, 6.)* 
denomicinff  the  fate  of  Nineveh,  paints  it  in  very  strong  co- 
lours.^   Women  and  children  were  also  exposed  to  treatment 
at  which  humanity  shudders.    (Zech.  xiv.  2.  Esth.  iii.  13. 
3  Kings  viii.  12.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.  Isa.  xiii.  16. 18.  2  Kings 
zv.  16.  Ho8.xiii.  16.  Amos  i.  13.)    And  whole  nations  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  countries : 
this  was  the  ease  with  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12 — 16.  Jer. 
xxxix.  9, 10.  xl.  7.),  as  Jeremiah  had  predicted  (Jer.  xx.  5.), 
and  instances  of  similar  conduct  are  not  waating  in  the  mo- 
dem history  of  the  East.'    In  some  cases,  ind^,  the  con- 
quered nations  were  merely  made  trihutaries,  as  the  Moabites 
and  Syrians  were  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.  6.) :  but  this 
was  considered  a  jgreat  ignominy,  and  was  a  source  of  re- 
proach to  the  idofdeities  of  the  countries  which  were  thus 
subjected.  (2  Kings  xix.  12, 13.)    Still  further  to  show  their 
absolute  superiori^,  the  victorious  sovereigns  used  to  change 
the  Dames  of  the  monarehs  whom  they  subdued.    Thus  we 
^nd  the  king  of  Babylon  changing  the  name  of  Mattaniah 
iDto  ^Zedekiah,  when  he  constituted  him  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.)    Archbishop  Usher  remarks,  that  the 
Vine  of  Egypt  gave  to  Eliakim  the  name  of  Jehoiakfjoi 
(2  Obron.  xxxvi.  4.^,  thereby  to  testify  that  he  ascribed  his 
victory  over  the  Baoylonians  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel, 
by  whose  command,  as  he  pretended  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21, 
S^.),  he  undertook  the  expedition.    Nebuchadnezzar  also 
ordered  his  eunuch  to  change  the  name  of  Daniel,  who  after- 
wards was  called  Belteshazzar;  and  the  three  companions 
of  Daniel,  whose  names  formerly  were  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah,  he  called  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  i.  7.)    It  was  likewise  a  custom  among  the  heathens 
to  carry  in  triumph  the  images  of  the  gods  of  such  nations 
as  they  had  vanquished :   fiaiah  prophesies  of  Cyrus,  that 
in  this  manner  he  would  treat  the  gods  of  Babylon,  when  he 
says,  Belbmoeth^  Nebo  stoopdhj  their  idols  were  upon  the  beatU^ 
and  upon  the  cattle^  and  themsebxe  have  gone  tnio  captivity, 
(Isa.  xlvi.  1,  2.)    Daniel  foretells  that  the  gods  of  the  Sy- 
nans,  with  their  princes,  should  be  earned  captive  into  Egypt 

iDan.  xi.  8.^ ;  and  similar  predictions  are  to  be  met  wiSi  m 
eremiah  (xlviii.  7.)  and  in  Amos.  (i.  15.) 
XI.  On  their  return  home,  the  Victors  were  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  women  preceded  tiiem  with 
instruments  of  music,  singing  and  dancing.  In  this  manner 
Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel  joined  in  chorus  with  the 
men,  in  the  song  of  victory  which  Moses  composed  on  occa- 
sion of  the  ovenhrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  Egyptian  host  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  which  they  accompani^  with  timbrels  and 
dances.  (Exod.  xv.  1—21.)  Thus,  also,  Jephthah  was  hailed 
by  his  daughter,  on  his  return  from  disconmting  the  children 
of  Ammon  ( Judg.  xi.  34.) ;  and  Saul  and  David  were  greeted, 
in  like  manner,  on  their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
The  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and 
dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul^  with  tabrets^  with  joy,  and  with 
instruments  of  music,  Jnd  the  women  answered  one  another 
as  they  played,  and  said,  Saul  hath  skdn  Jus  thousands  and 
Daioid  his  ten  thousands  J  Tl  Sam,  xviii.  7,  8.)  The  victori- 
otts  army  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  pious  king  of  Judah,  long  after- 
wards, returned,  every  man  of  Judah  and  Jerusalan  mth  the 
king  at  their  head,  to  go  agmn  to  Jerusal&m  with  joys  for  the 
Lord  had  made  them  to  rtjoiee  over  their  enemies,    Jtnd  they 

*  Bp.  Lowth'B  laaiah,  vol  U.  p.  4& 

•  In  the  thirteenth  centurr,  when  the  Mognte  or  Tartan  under  Zlnghis 

Xthn  oTerran  and  conqaered  Asia,  "  the  inhabitants  who  had  aabmitted  to 

their  dUacretion,  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble 

in  flome  plain  adjacent  to  the  citjr,  where  a  divifiion  was  made  of  the  van- 

qoished  into  three  parts.    The  first  class  consisted  of  the  toldien  of  the 

ionium,  and  of  the  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and  their  fote 

was  initantlj  decided:  thej  were  either  enlisted  among  the  Moguls,  or 

ther  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  troops,  who  wim  pointed  n>ears 

and  bended  bows  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude.    The 

Mcood  class,  composed  of  the  yottng  and  beautiful  toomen,  of  the  arti- 

1ieer$  of  every  rank  and  profession,  andiifthe  more  wealth  or  honourable 

cthzent,  from  whom  a  private  ransom  might  be  expected,  was  distributed 

in  equal  or  proportionable  lots.    The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was 

auke  aseless  to  the  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  city,  which 

m  the  mean  while  had  been  strippea  of  its  valuable  furniture ;  and  a  tax 

was  imposed  on  those  wretched  fnnabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breiuh- 

vit  their  native  air."  (Gibbon's  Decthne  and  Fall  of  theRoman  B  npire, 

m  Jl.  pp.  aer,  36a  4to.,  or  vol  Ti  p.  66^0.  e<fit.)    Here  wo  evidently  see 

tt«  dwunctlon  made  by  Jeremiah  (xx.  5.^  of  the  etrength  of  the  city  (that 

»,  we  men  of  war  who  constitute  the  strength  of  a  city  or  state) ;  ita 

looottTi  or  Industry  (that  is,  the  industrious  artisans  and  mechanics) :  and 

wthe  pncwua  things  thereof,  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  or  the  honourable 

■w  reapeetabia  membars  of  the  community  not  included  in  the  two  former 

^w«* ;  and  also  those  poorer  and  meaner  citizens  who,  acGording  to  Jer. 

jux  IS.  and  xL  7.,  were  left  in  Judsa,  but  still  tributary  to  the  Chal- 

Jjjw%  fotttiQderZedeUili,  and  next  undMrOedallah.     ifr.  BUyoey,  <» 


eame  to  Jerusalem  with  paa&eries  and  harps,  and  irurnpcis  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  (2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28.)  The  same 
custom  still  obtains  in  India  and  in  Turkey.'  In  further 
commemoration  of  signal  victories,  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice, both  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations  and  the  JewSf 
to  hang  up  the  anns  that  were  taken  from  their  enemies  in 
their  temples.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  sword  with  which 
David  cut  off  Goliath's  head,  being  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  Israelites' 
deliverance,  and  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle ;  for  we  find 
that  when  David  cnme  to  Abimelech  at  Nob,  where  ^e 
tabernacle  was,  Abimelech  acknowledged  it  was  there,  and 
delivered  it  to  David.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9.)  For  when  occa 
sions  of  state  required  it,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  take 
such  trophies  down,  and  employ  them  in  the  public  service. 
Thus  when  Joash  was  crowned  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiada,  the 
high-priest  (who  had  religiously  educated  him),  delivered  to 
the  captains  of  hundreds  spears,  and  huckkrs,  and  shields,  that 
had  oeen  hng  David's,  which  were  in  the  house  of  God, 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

XII.  By  the  law  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxi.  19 — 24.)  the  whole 
army  that  went  out  to  war  were  to  stay  without,  seven  days 
before  they  were  admitted  into  the  camp,  and  such  as  had  had 
their  hands  in  blood,  or  had  touched  a  dead  body,  though 
killed  by  another,  were  to  be  purified  on  the  third  and  on  the 
seventh  day  by  the  water  of  separation.  All  spoil  of  gar- 
ments, or  other  things  that  they  had  taken,  were  to  be  purmed 
in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  washed  in  running  water,  as  the 
method  was  in  other  cases.  All  sorts  of  metals  had,  besides 
sprinkling  with  the  water  of  separation,  a  purification  by  fire, 
and  what  would  not  bear  the  fire  passed  through  the  wate^ 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  use. 

In  the  Distribution  of  titb  Spoil,  the  king  anciently  had 
the  tenth  part  of  what  was  taken.  Thus  Abraham  gave  a 
tenth  to  Melchisedec  king  of  Salem.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.  Heb.  vii. 
4. )  And  if  any  article  of  peculiar  beauty  or  value  were  found 
among  the  spoil,  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. To  this  Deborah  alludes  in  her  triumphal 
ode.  ( Jud^.  V.  30.)  After  the  establishment  of  tihe  monarchy, 
the  raobinical  writers  say  (but  upon  what  authority  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain)  that  the  king  had  all  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  precious  articles,  besides  one  half  oi  the  rest 
of  the  spoil,  which  was  divided  between  him  and  the  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  Midianitish  war  (Num.  xxxi.  27.),  the 
whole  of  the  spoil  was,  by  divine  appointment,  divided  into 
two  parts :  the  army  that  won  the  victory  had  one,  and  those 
that  stayed  at  home  had  the  other,  because  it  was  a  common 
cause  in  which  they  engaged,  and  the  rest  were  as  ready  to 
fight  as  those  that  went  out  to  battle.  This  division  was  by 
a  special  direction,  but  was  not  the  rule  in  afbr-ages ;  for, 
after  the  general  had  taken  what  he  pleased  for  himself,  tha 
rest  was  divided  among  the  soldiers,  as  well  those  who  kepi 
the  baggage,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  weariness,  ai 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  nght,  but  the  people  had  no 
share ;  and  this  was  ordained,  as  a  statute  to  be  observed 
throughout  their  generations  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24.) :  but  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jewish  army  thought  fit  to  recede 
from  the  strictness  of  this  military  law,  for  when  they  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  Nicanor,  under  the  conduct  of  Judas, 
they  divided  among  themselves  many  spoils,  and  made  the 
maimed,  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and  the  aged  also,  equal  in 
spoils  with  ihemsdves,  (2  IVuioc.  viii.  28.  30.)  In  the  Midi« 
anitish  war,  after  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  among  tha 
army  and  the  people,  there  was  another  division  made  for 
the  service  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Levitical  ministry. 
TNum.  xxxi.  28 — 30.)  The  priests,  out  of  the  share  that 
fell  to  the  army,  were  allotted  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  all 
women  and  children,  and  cattle  that  were  taken;  and  tha 
Levites,  ifrom  the  part  that  fell  to  the  people,  received  one 
out  of  fifty,  so  that  the  priest  had  just  a  tenth  part  of  what 
was  allowed  to  tihe  Levites,  as  they  had  a  tenth  part  of  the 
Levitical  tithes,  which  was  paid  them  for  their  constant  sup- 
port :  but  whether  this  was  the  practice  in  future  wars  is  un- 
certain. Sometimes  all  the  spoils  were,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  there  is  an  instance  in 
the  siege  of  Jericho,  when  all  the  silver  and  ^e  gold  Texcept 
the  gold  and  the  silver  of  their  images,  which  were  to  be  con- 
sumed utterly),  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  were  devoted 
to  God,  and  appropriated  to  his  service.  They  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  treasury  which  was  in  the  tabernacle,  after 
they  were  purified  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire  ao 
coroing  to  the  law;  the  Jews  coneeive  that  these  spoils 

•  Porbes's  Oriental  MemoirS)  tdI.  ii.  p.  906.    Ladj  Mary  Wortlej  Him- 
toigiie'a  Letters,  vol.  I.  p.  191. 
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(called  ia  Um  Soriptare  the  acxiined  thing  on  the  aocount  of 
their  being  devoted  with  a  curse  upon  him  who  should  take 
them  for  his  own  use)  were  fiven  to  God,  because  the  city 
was  taken  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  But  in  succeeding  ages, 
it  appears  to  be  an  established  rule  that  the  spoil  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  army  actually  engased  in  battle ;  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  baggage  (as  already  noticed) 
being  considered  entitled  to  an  equal  share  with  the  rest. 
(1  Sam.  XIX,  24.) 

Besides  a  share  of  the  spoil  and  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
various  military  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  warriors 
who  had  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves.  Tlias 
Saul  promised  to  confer  sreat  riches  on  the  man  who  should 
conq^uer  Goliath,  and  further  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  him,  and  to  exempt  his  father's  house  from  all  taxes  m 
Israel.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  How  reluctantly  the  jealous  mo- 
narch fulfilled  his  promise  is  well  known.  David  promised 
the  command  in  chief  of  all  his  forces  to  him  who  should 
first  mount  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  expel  the  Jebusites 
out  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  v.  6.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.; ;  which  honour 
was  acquired  by  Joab.  In  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  against 
David,  Joab  replied  to  a  man  who  told  him  that  the  pnnoe 
was  suspended  in  an  oak«— i^Ay  didst  thou  not  smite  him  to 
ihegroundj  and  I  would  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver 
ana  a  girtUe  ?  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.)  Jephthah  was  constitute 
head  and  captain  over  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  for  deli- 
vering them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites.  (Judg. 
xi.  11.  compared  with  xii.  7.) 

From  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8—39.  it  appears  that  the  heroes  or 
'*  mighty  men,"  during  the  reign  of  David,  were  thirty-eeven 
in  number,  including  Joab,  who  was  commander-in-cnief  of 
all  his  forces.  These  warriors  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  first  and  second  of  which  consisted,  each,  of  three  men, 
Jashobeam,  Eleazar,  and  Shammah;  Abishai,  Benaiah,  and 
Asahel ;  and  the  third  class  was  composed  of  the  remaining 
thirty,  of  whom  Asahel  appears  to  have  been  ^e  head.  Such 
is  the  list  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii. ;  but  in  1  Chron.  xi.  10 
—47.  the  list  is  more  numerous,  and  difiers  considerably  from 
the  preceding.  The  most  probable  solution  of  these  vari- 
ations is,  that  the  first  list  contains  the  worthies  who  lived  in 
the  former  part  of  David's  reign,  and  that  it  underwent  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  course  of  his  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  At  tiie  head  of  all  these  *^ mighty  men' "was 
Jashobeam  the  son  of  Hachmoni  (1  Chron.  xi.  11.),  who 
from  his  office  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8.  (Hebr.  and  marginal  ren- 
dering) is  termed  Joseb-Bassebet^  the  Ihehmonite^  head  of  the 
three;  and  whose  military  appellation  was  Adirvo-He'Ezni 
{the  lifting  up-^-or  striking  wUn^—a  spear)  because  he  lifted 
up  his  spear  against,  or  encountered,  three  hundred  soldiers 
at  once.  However  extraordinary  it  may  seem,  we  may  here 
clearly  perceive  a  distinct  order  of  knignthood,  similar  to  our 
modern  orders,  and  presenting  the  same  honorary  degrees, 
and  of  which  Jashobeam,  according  to  modem  parlance,  was 
the  grand-master.  An  institution  of  this  kind  was  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  reign,  the  character,- and  the  policy  of 
David.  ^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  their  several 
homes,  their  military  diess  was  laid  aside.  The  militia, 
which  been  raised  for  the  occasion,  were  disbanded ;  their 
warlike  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  such  ae  were 
private  property,  were  delivered  up  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  until  some  future  war  should  call  them  forth ;  and  die 
soldiers  themselves  returned  (like  Cincinnatus)  to  the  plough, 
and  the  other  avocations  of  private  life.  To  tnis  suspension 
of  their  arms,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes  (xxvii.  10,  11.) 
when  he  says,  that  they  of  Persia^  and  ofLuH,  and  of  Phut, 
and  of  Arvad,  were  in  the  Tyrian  army  as  men  of  war^  and 
hanged  their  shields  upon  the  toalis  of  Tyre.  To  the  same  cus- 
tom also  the  bridegroom  refers  in  the  sacred  idyls  of  Solomon 
(Song  iv.  4.),  when  he  compares  the  neck  of  his  bride  to 
the  tower  of  David  buildedfor  an  armoury ,  whereon  there  hang 
a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men, 

XIII.  It  does  not  certainly  appear  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  erect  Trophies 
or  monuments  for  commemorating  their  victories.  In  1  Sam. 
XV.  12.  Saul  is  said  to  have  set  him  up  a  jalaee  on  MaurU  Car- 
met !  which  some  expositors  understana  to  be  a  column,  or 
other  monument,  while  others  imagine  it  to  have  been  sim- 
ply a  hand,  pointing  out  the  place  where  he  had  obtained  his 
decisive  victory  over  the  Amalekites.  Far  more  devout  was 
the  conduct  of  Moses,  who,  after  discoinfiting  Amalek, 
ertcted  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  with  this  inscription,  Jehovah^ 

«  CocpMrtl,  Biographi*  S«cr6e,  torn.  U.  p.  187. 


nissi,  that  is,  7%«  Lobdm  my  tonner.  (Exod-xrii.  15.)  Us 
der  the  influence  of  similar  devout  afiections,  Dmvid  coo«e^ 
crated  the  sword  and  other  arms  of  Goliath  in  the  taberaacle* 
and  subsequently  deposited  in  the  sacred  treasury  the  rich 
spoils  won  in  battle,  as  Samuel  and  Saul  hmi  done  before 
him  (1  Chron.  xxvL  26—28.),  and  as  several  of  his  piout 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Judah  also  did.  Xhus  they 
gratefully  acknowledged  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  had 
of  Hosts  alone  for  all  their  strength  and  victonee. 


;T  Dtaeh 


SECTION  11. 

▲LLUSIOHS  IN  THC  NEW  TBSTAMBMT  TO  THC  MtUT. 
PUNE  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  THS  ROHAira. 


I.  JHvisions  of  the  Boman  army,  and  Rsman  military  90cen 
mentisned  in  the  JVVw  TMfam0fU.-*II.  JlUusimna  to  the  ar- 
mour of  the  Romans* — III.  7^  their  military  diecipUne.^ 
Strict  subordination* — Rewards  to  soldiers  -mho  had  distim- 
guished  themselves, — ^FV.  Allusions  to  the  Roman  triumphs, 

I.  At  the  time  the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote,  the  Ro- 
mans had  extended  their  empire  almost  to  the  utmost  bouod- 
aries  of  the  then  known  world,  principally  by  their  unparal- 
leled military  discipline  and  heroic  valour.  Judaea  was  at 
this  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and  their  troops  were  st^ 
tioned  in  difierent  parts  of  that  country. 

The  Roman  army  was  composed  of  Legions  (Atymmc), 
each  of  which  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each^sohort  into 
three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  (£rHpi)  into  two  centurief. 
The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  diiiaeot 
times.     But  besides  the  cohorts  which  were  formed  ioto 
legions,  there  were  certain  others  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  legion ;  such  were  the  Cohortes  Urbanie,  and  PretoTiB, 
&c.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Italian  Band  (Xnw 
iTtfAMw)  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  1.,  which  was  in  attendance  oa 
the  Roman  governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Ccsi- 
rea.    It  was  probably  called  the  Italian  cohort,  bemuse  most 
of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  it  were  Italians,  and  also  to  di»> 
ting[uish  it  from  the  other  troops  which  were  drawn  from 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  regions.    The  Italian  legion  was  not 
in  existence  at  this  time."    Of  the  same  description  also  was 
the  Jiugustan  Band  or  Cohort  (Acts  xxvi.  1.),  (2*]^  SgCvn*), 
which,  most  probably,  derived  its  name  from  Sebaste,  the 
capital  of  Samaria,    'fhe  commanding  officer  of  the  Prieto- 
rian  Cohorts  at  Rome  (a body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus to  guard  his  person,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  wa» 
subsequently  committed)  was  termed  Prmfeetue  Prmtoria, 
This  last  officer  was  the  Captain  of  the  Guard{l^rfefrvnieiM)^ 
to  whose  custody  Paul  was  committed,  it  being  a  pait  of  iii« 
office  to  take  the  charge  of  accused  persons.  (Acts  xxviii. 
16.)    The  commanding  officer  of  an  ordinary  oohoit  was 
called  Tribunus  Cohortis,  if  it  was  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
zens ;  or  Prtefeetus  Cohortis,  if  composed  of  auxiUaiT  troops. 
The  officer  intended  by  both  these  words  is  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament termed  Xaja^yec,  or  Captain  of  a  Thousand,  most 
probably  because  each  tribune  nad  under  him  ten  centuries 
of  troops.    This  was  the  officer  who  commanded  the  legion 
of  soldiers  that  garrisoned  the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  over- 
looked the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  porticoes  of  which  a 
company  kept  guard  (juuTrtt^utv)  to  prevent  anv  tumult  at  the 
lis.'     Claudius  Lysias  was  the  triSune  or  Roman 
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captain  of  this  fort,  who  rescued  Paul  from  the  tumultuous 
attack  of  the  murderous  Jews.  (Acts  xxi.  31.  xxii.  34.  xxiii. 
26.)  Under  Uie  command  of  the  tribune  was  the  centurion 
(Kirrtpvr  or  'Ejut/rorrct^x^),  who,  as  his  name  implies,  had  one 
hundred  men  under  him.^ 

Tlie  Roman  infantry  were  divided  into  three  principal 
classes,  the  Hastaii,  the  Prindpes,  and  the  THarii,  each  of 
which  was  composed  of  thirty  manipuli  or  companies,  and 
each  manipulus  contained  two  centuries  or  hundreds  of  men : 
over  every  company  were  placed  two  centurions,  who,  how- 
ever, were  very  nir  from  being  y^ '"  P^  ^^^  honour,  thongh 
possessing  the  same  office.  The  Triarii  and  Principes  were 
esteeuK  d  me  most  honourable<and  had  their  centurions  elected 
j^«f,and  these  took  preceden<iy  of  the  centurions  of  the  Hastati, 
who  were  elected  utst.    The  humble  centurion,  who  in  Matt. 

•  Bitcoe  on  the  Acta,  vol.  i.  pP-  32&-332.  Doddridga  on  Acts  x.  1.  ud 
Kuinb'el  on  Acts  z.  1.  and  xxvii.  f*     ,   .  . 

»  JosephuBi  do  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ▼•  c.  o.  18.    Ant  Jud.  lib.  xz.  c.  4.  13. 

«  Bii6o«  on  the  Acti,  vol  i.  pp^SBBi  8W.  Atim't  Bonun  AntlquHii^ 
pp.  835.  339.  6S. 
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ROMAN  IHSdPLINE  AND  TRIUMPHS. 


▼ili.  8,  9.  besouffht  the  aid  of  the  companionate  Redeemer, 
appears  to  have  Been  of  this  last  order.    He  was  a  num  un- 
der mUhoritVj  that  iSf  of  the  Principes  or  Triarii,  and  had 
none  undtr  him  but  the  hundred  men,  who  appear  to  have 
be«n  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  military  subordination,  as  well 
as  of  iovinff  subjection  to  him.  /am,  said  the  centurion,  a  man 
utmder  au&oriiv,  kaoing  soldiers  under  me,  and  J  say  to  this 
man,  Go,  and  ne  goethj  and  to  another^  Come,  and  he  cometh  ; 
and  to  my  slave  ^Tm  ituhm  /uev),  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.    The 
application  of  his  argument,  addressed  to  Christ,  seems  to  be 
this  :— If  I,  who  am  a  person  subject  to  the  control  of  others, 
yet  have  some  so  completely  subject  to  myself,  that  I  can 
say  to  one,  Come,  and  he  cometh,  &c.  how  much  more  then 
canst  thou  accomplish  whatsoever  thou  wiliest,  beinff  under 
no  control,  and  having  all  things  under  thy  command  ?i 

The  ^MioCot  or  Spearmen,  mentioned  m  Acts  xxiii.  23., 
were  soldiers,  carrying  spears  or  lances  in  their  right  hand, 
whose  duty  it  was,  not  only  to  attend  as  guards  upon  their 
sovereign  or  commander,  but  also  to  guard  prisoners,  who 
were  bound  by  a  chain  to  their  right  hand.^  The  :EirauuKBvnffie 
(in  Latin,  Spuulatores  or  Speeulatores^  from  the  spiculum,  a 
javelin  or  spear  which  they  carried)  were  a  kind  of  soldiers 
who  formed  the  body-guard  of  princes.  Among  other  duties 
of  these  guards,  was  mat  of  putting  condemned  persons  to 
death.* 

11.  The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  military 
discipline,  armour,  battles,  sieges,  and  military  honours  of 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  of  the  Romans,  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  sacred  writers  have  derived  from  them  meta- 
phors and  expressions  of  singular  propriety,  elegance,  and 
energy,  for  animating  Christians  to  lortitude  against  tenipta- 
tions,  and  to  constancy  in  the  profession  of  their  holy  faith 
under  all  persecutions,  and  also  for  stimulating  them  to 
persevere  unto  the  end,  that  they  may  receive  those  final 
nonouTs  and  that  immortal  crown  which  await  victorious 
piety. 

In  the  following  very  striking  and  beautiful  passage  of  St 
Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  11 — 17.),  the  various 
parts  of  the  ^noply-armour  of  the  heavy  troops  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (those  who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest 
assaidts)  *'  are  distinctly  enumerated,  and  beautifully  applied 
to  those  moral  and  spiritual  weapons  with  which  the  believer 
ought  to  be  fortified.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  detnL  For  we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  wrkness  of  thts  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore,  take 
unto  vau  the  whole  armour  of  God,  thai  ye  may  he  able  to  with" 
^tanain  the  evil  day,  and  hamng  doMfi  ail  to  stand.  Stand, 
therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having 
on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness :  and  your  feet  shod  with  the 
prmaration  of  the  gospel  of  peace :  above  aU,^  taking  the  shield^ 
of  faith,  wharevnth  you  shiut  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts'' 

«  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Matt  viil  9. 

•  Valpy'B  Or.  Test.  vol.  fii.  p.  256. 

*  Robinson's  6r.  Lex.  to  the  New  TeM.  in  voce. 

«  Eph.  Ti.  13.  '  /iv**i»  %*hfY*r»t*.$vtn.  This  Terb  frequently  signifies 
to  despatch  a  foe,  totally  to  vanquish  and  subdue  an  adversary.  So  it 
should  be  translated  in  this  place.  '0»  »o7«%»ip««  »«7i»pya«r«To :  whom  he 
deapatehed  vrith  hia  own  hand.  Dion.  Halicam.  torn.  i.  p.  99.  Ozon.  1701. 
Ii**U  -aoki/ttu  *»Tt(,ym9-mfji$vot :  Having  quelled  aQ  hostilities.  Idem,  p. 
SS5.  M»5'  lis  n^n  woxx.8«{  •s-oA.f/iiowf  xa7»»pyceff-3i :  By  vvhlch  you  have  van- 
quished many- enemies.  Polyasni  Strata^,  p.  421.  Lugd.  1569.  Il*7p«( 
•S«1»vf  ff-ifiipg*  jtalfipyarK/iqv.  Idem,  D-  599.  Casaubca.  T«upev  my f ten — 
T«.j  xif  t*9*»ti  *»iitpy»Tf*t¥m  :  He  uespatched  a  wild  bull  only  with  his 
hands.  Appian.  vol.  i.  p.  201.  Amst  1670.  See  also  pp.  5.  291.  410. 631. 
Tollii.  The  word  here  used  b^  the  apostle  has  also  tnia  signification  in 
DionCauiuB,  Josephus,  andPhilo. 

*  £sri  •aarty,  after  all,  or  besides  all:  it  never  signifies  above  all.  Av7oc 
^1  z«A.ijr»«  IT.  -amTt  ^»«oanvw»:  After  all,  he  himself  passed  with  difBcnlty. 
?lutarcb.  Cesar,  p.  1311.  edit  6r.  Stephan.  Aycvl%  vp«1oy  mv  f  •A.jiyytt, 
ftila  T««/«  To»j  'iw»-tii,  I*-!  •»•*«  it  TO  rxiuo^opor :  First,  he  led  up  the  pha- 
lanx, next  the  cavalry,  after  all  the  baggage.    Polybius,  p.  664.    Casaubon. 

ivi  v»rt  St  Atti(  tvyi;*  km*  rtTTmf^xovTm  xm<  ft^vmf  ^uo  :  After  all,  Assis 

reigned  forty-nine  years  and  two  months.    Josephus  eoiUra  Apion.  p.  445. 
Ilavercamp. 

•  The  inield  here  intended  (3^up«s$)  is  the  seu/ufii,  or  large  oblong  shield 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  and  derived 
iu  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  door  (^f»).  As  faith  is  that  Christian 
trace,  by  which  all  the  others  are  preserved  and  rendered  active,  it  is 
here  properlv  represented  under  the  fii;ure  of  a  shield ;  which  covered 
ttitl  proiectea  tb«  whole  bodjr;'and  enables  the  believer  to  quench— to 
Intercept,  blunt,  and  extinguish,  as  on  a  shield— /Ad  ^ery  darts  of  the 
vtcted  one,  that  ii,  all  those  evil  thoughts,  and  strong  injections,  as  they 
ve  letmei,  which  inflame  the  passioas  of  the  uiurenewed,  and  excite  the 
iou\  to  acts  of  tnuisgression. 

^  i»\n  vturvfmfuvm.  These  dreadful  wcapooa  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  ancients.  iTup^opa  Toltvf*%l».  Appian.  p.  329.  uup^opo*;  oi>TB<f 
$akkitim.  Thaeydiides,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xi.  p.  202.    Glasg. 

T«t«v$,  oypo  im*t»*Vf  (%«<(  w^oii»7«(  •iTr9v(. 

Oppian.  Kwir^y.  lib.  H.  ver.  425. 
AMordiBg  to  Ammianuf  Marceliinos  Oio.  zziU.  c.  4.)  these  fLerj  darts  | 


of  the  tmdted,  and  take  the  kebnet^  of  sabfatton,  and  the  sword 

of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,^^^ 

Having  thus  equipped  the  spiritual  soldier  with  the  divine 
panoply,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  show  him  how  he  is  to  use 
It :  he  therefore  snbioins— Pra^tn^  always  with  ail  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  i^rit,  and  watdiing  thereunto  with  aU 
perseverance.  The  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  we  hav9 
already  observed,  offered  up  prayers  before  they  went  into 
the  battle.  Alluding  to  this.  Saint  Paul  adds  the  exhortation 
to  believers,  praying  always,  at  all  seasons,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  all  prayer  ^more  correctly,  supplication  for  what 
is  good)  and  aeprecatwn  of  evil;  and  watching  thereunto^ 
bein^  always  on  their  guard  lest  their  spiritual  enemies  should 
surprise  them — with  all  perseverance,  being  always  intent  on 
their  object,  and  never  losing  sight  of  their  danger  or  of  their 
interest*^) 

**  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  apostle,  exhorting  men 
to  renounce  those  sins  to  which  thev  nad  been  long  accus- 
tomed, and  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  holy  life,  uses  a  beauti* 
ful  similitude,  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  soldiers  throw« 
inff  off  their  ordinary  habit  in  order  to  put  on  a  suit  of  armour. 
Tne  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  htmd:  let  tu  therefore  cast 
OFF  the  works  of  darkness,  and  Id  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
Ughi,^^  (Rom.  xiii.  13.)  In  another  passage  he  represents, 
by  a  striking  simile,  in  what  manner  the  apostles  were  for« 
tified  against  the  opposition  with  which  they  were  called  to 
conflict  in  this  worW.  By  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of 
God,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and 
ON  the  left."  (2  Cor.  vi.  7.)*» 

ni.  It  is  well  known  that  the  strictest  subordination  and 
obedience  were  required,  of  every  Roman  soldier.  An  allu- 
sion to  this  occurs  in  the  speech  of  the  centurion  to  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt.  viii.  8,  9.)  wnich  has  already  been  noticed 
above,  and  which  is  greatly  illustrated  by  two  striking  pas- 
sages in  Arrian's  Discourses  of  Epictetus :— ^speaking  of  the 
Saturnalia,  he  savsr*-**  We  agreed  to  play  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.  He  wno  is  appointed  for  Agamemnon  says  to  me, 
'  Go  to  Achilles,  and  force  away  Briseis,'* — ^I  go. — *  Come.'—/ 
come.'*!'  Again,  discoursing  on  all  things  being  under  the 
divine  inspection,  he  saysr— *^  When  God  commands  the  plants 
to  blossom,  they  bear  bwssoms.  When  he  commands  them  to 
bear  seed,  they  bear  seed.  When  h^  commands  them  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  vxey  put  forth  their  fruit.  When  he  commands 
them  to  ripen,  they  grow  ripe.  When  he  commands  them  to 
fade  and  shed  their  Saves,  and  to  remain  inactive,  and  involv- 
ed (or  contracted)  within  themselves,  they  thus  remain  and 
are  inactive."" 

Nor  Is  the  military  subordination  adverted  to  bv  the  cen- 
turion, without  its  (almost  verbal)  parallel  in  modem  times 
in  the  East :— Kirtee-Ranah,  a  captive  Ghoorkha  chief,  who 
was  marching  to  the  British  head-quarters,*-on  being  inters 
rogated  concerning  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  ouit  his 
native  land  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Mep^l, 
—replied  in  the  following  very  impressive  manner : — "  My 
master,  the  rajah,  sent  me :  He  says  to  his  peoplCf^-Uo  one,  *  Go 

consisted  of  a  hollowed  reed,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  under  the  point 
or  barb,  was  fastened  a  round  receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible 
materials,  so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distaff.  This  was  flU^d 
with  burning  naphtha ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  shot  from  a  slack  bow 
(for  if  discharged  from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out),  it  struck  the  ene- 
mies' ranks  and  remained  infixed,  the  flame  consuming  whatever  it  met 
with ;  water  poured  on  it  increased  its  violence ;  there  were  no  other  meicns 
to  extinguish  it  but  by  throwing  earth  u^n  it  Similar  darts  or  arrowL 
which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and  pitch,  and  set  fire  to,  are  de«crtbed 
by  Livy  (lib.  xxi.  c.  8.),  as  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Saguntum,  when  besieged  by  the  Romans. 

•  On  the  tops  of  the  ancient  helmets,  as  well  as  on  those  now  in  use,  la 
a  crest  or  ridge,  furnished  with  ornaments ;  some  of  the  ancient  behneta 
had  emblematic  figures,  and  it  is  probable  that  Saint  Paul,  who  in  1  Them. 
▼.  8.  terms  the  heUnet  the  hope  of  ealvtition,  refers  to  such  helmets  as  had 
on  them  the  emblematic  representation  of  hope.  His  meaning  tlierefora 
is,  that  as  the  helmet  defended  the  head  from  deadly  blows,  so  the  hope  qf 
salvation  (of  conquering  every  adversary,  and  of  surmounting  every 
difiiculty,  through  Christ  strengthening  the  Christian),  built  on  the  pro* 
mises  of  God,  will  ward  off,  or  preserve  him  from,  the  fatal  effects  of  aL 
temptations,  from  worldly  terrors  and  evils,  so  that  they  shall  not  disorder 
the  imagination  or  pervert  the  judgment,  or  cause  men  to  desert  the  path 
of  duty,  to  their  final  destruction. 

•  Dr.  Harwood^s  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  60. 

!•  Drs.  Chandler,  Macknight,  and  A.  Clarke,  on  Eph.  vi.  11^17.  In  the 
fifth  of  Bishop  Home's  Discourses  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  60—72.)  the  readei 
will  find  an  admirable  and  animated  exposition  of  the  Christian  armour. 

II  AtrQ^mfAtS*  r»    tfy»  T«u   rx«f8««  *»i   tvivTm/ttS*   r»   itrKm  roe  f  w7«f. 

Fnlgentiaque  induit  arma-    Virgil,  .£neid.  Ii.  ver.  747.    np»7o»  Toiro*  ««••. 

SvTvfttVf  nvtiyxn  ymf  tou;  ftiKK9vl»(  iirK*l^isi»tf  yvf**9VTStn  vpoTipov.     Lo* 

clan,  tom.  ii.  p.  256.  edit.  Grevii. 
!•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
»  Arrian's  Epictetus,  book  1.  c.  25. 1 1.    (Mr.  Carter's  tFsnsIatlon,  vol  I. 

i«  Ibid,  book  I.  c.  14.  RaphelU  Annotatkmss  in  SacramScriptumn,  •« 
Herodoto,  *c.  vol.  I.  pp  312,  243. 
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jyoci  to  Qurwhds*  fo  aneiher^  *  Go  yoi»  to  Cathmire,  or  to  any 
dtMiant  part.'* — *  My  Lord,  thy  »kne  obktb  ;  it  is  done.'^- 
None  ever  inqnires  into  the  reason  of  an  order  of  the  rajah.'*i 
In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  who  app^ira  to  have  been 
greatly  dejected  and  dispirited  by  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
5t.  Paul  animates  him  to  fortitude,  and  among  other  direc- 
tions encourages  him  to  bnduri  rabdship  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ  (3  Tmi.  ii.  3.)---«nd  what  hardship  a  Roman 
soldier  supported,  the  following  passage  in  Josephus  will 
abundantly  evince.  It  is  the  most  striking  commentary  upon 
this  text  that  ever  was  written.  *'  When  they  march  out  of 
their  encampment,  they  advance  in  silence  and  in  great  de- 
corum, each  man  keepmg  his  proper  rank  just  as  in  batde. 
Their  infantry  are  armed  with  breastplates  and  helmets,  and 
they  cany  a  sword  on  each  side.  Ttie  sword  they  wear  on 
their  left  side  is  by  far  the  longest,  for  that  on  the  right  is 
not  above  a  span's  length.  That  select  body  of  infantry, 
which  forms  part  of  the  general's  life-guards,  is  anned  with 
lances  and  bucklers,  but  the  rest  of  the  phalanx  have  a  spear 
and  a  long  shield,  besides  which  they  bear  a  saw  and  a 
basket,  a  spade  and  a  hatchet;  they  also  carry  with  them  a 
cord,  a  sickle,  a  chain,  and  provisions  for  three  days !  so  Uiat 
a  Roman  foot-soldier  is  but  very  little  different  from  a  beast 

or  BUBDBN."2 

According  to  a  military  custom,  established  in  an  early 
period  of  the  commonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier  chose  his 
favourite  comrade ;  and  by  that  tie  of  friendship  all  were 
mutually  bound  to  share  every  danger  with  their  fellows.' 
Saint  Paul,  alluding  to  this  practice,  terms  Epaphroditus  his 
companion  in  labour  and  ftuouy-soidier,  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  Fur- 
ther, ^'  it  is  well  known  that  the  ^oman  soldiers  were  not 
allowed  to  marry ;  by  this  prohibition  the  Roofan  providence, 
as  much  as  possible,  studying  to  keep  their  military  disem- 
barrassed from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life. 
To  this  law  the  apostle  refers ;  no  one  that  uxsrreth,  kntaiv- 

OLETH   RlMSXLr  WITH  THE  ArFAIRS   OF  THIS    LIFE;   that    he 

may  pleate  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  aoldier.  (2  Tim. 
II.  40^ 

'*  The  names  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  mis- 
conduct were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll.  To  this  cus- 
tom, probably,  the  following  text  alludes;  in  this  view  the 
similitude  is  very  striking,  7  wi'tf  not  blot  out  his  name  out 
of  the  BOOK  of  life.  (Rev.  iii.  5.)* 

**  The  triumpnant  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion 
through  the  world,  St.  Paul  compares  to  the  irresistible  vro" 
grcss  of  a  victorious  army,  before  *which  ev&rj  fortified  place, 
and  all  opposition,  how  formidable  soever,  yielded  ana  fell. 
(2  Cor.  X.  4.)  fir  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  through  Qod^  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds ; 
casting  down  imaginations,  and  everv  dung  that  exaUeSi  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  ana  bringing  into  amtivity 
every  thought  to  the  mtedtenee  of  Christ  J  Sarnng  moiled  prin- 
eipaiities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,triumph' 
ing  over  them, 

1  Frmser's  Notea  on  the  Hilli  at  the  Foot  of  the  Himala  Mountains,  p.  226. 
London,  1820. 4to. 

•  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud-  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  §5.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii. 

S.  62.  The  following  particulara,  collected  from  Ronum  authors,  will  con- 
rm  and  illustrate  the  stateroenta  of  Josephus:— "The  load  which  a  Ro- 
man soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible  (Virg.  Qeor^.  iii.  346.  Horat.  Sat 
Ii.  10.) ;  victua<4  (dbaria)  for  fifteen  day  b  (Cic.  Tusc.  ti.  16, 16.),  sometimes 
more  (U-  B>pit  67.),  usually  com,  as  bein^  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food 
(eoefw;  .tOut,  Uv.  iii.  27.),  utensils  (ufenrn'/io,  ib.  42.),  a  saw,  a  basket,  a 
mattock,  an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leather  thong,  a  chain,  a  pot,  dec.  (Llv.  xxriii. 
46.  HorsL  Epod.  ix.  13.),  stakes  usually  three  or  lour,  sometimes  twelve 
(LiT.  ill.  27.) ;  the  whole  amounting  to  tixty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms : 
for  a  Roman  soldier  const  ;vred  these  not  as  a  burden^  but  as  a  part  of  him- 
self (arma  membra  milites  ducebant  Cic.  Tusc.  iL  lo.)."— Adam's  Roman 
Antiquities,  p.  377. 

■  Livy,  lib.  ix.  c.  39.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  i.  e.  la—Murphy's  note,  in  his 
translation  of  Tacitus,  voL  v.  p.  3S6.  8vo.  edit. 

•xi«v.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  961.  Reimar.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  some 
Roman  veterans,  says,  Neque  conjugiis  suscipiendis  neque  alendia  liberis 
snetl.    Tactti  Annafes,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  27.  p.  210.  Dublin. 

•  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  allusion  may  be  drawn  from  etot7  life, 
In  which  case  the  meaning  of  the  above  cited  passage  will  be  this :— As  in 
states  and  cities,  those  who  obtained  freedom  and  fellowahip  were  enrolled 
In  the  public  registers,  which  enrolment  was  their  title  to  the  privileges  of 
eltis^ns ;  so  the  King  of  Heaven,  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  engages  to  pre- 
■enre  in  his  register  and  enrolment,  in  the  book  of  life,  the  names  of  those 
who,  like  the  faithfUl  members  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  in  a  corrupted  and 
supine  society,  shall  preserve  allegiance,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
rhrittian  duties.  He  will  own  them  as  his  fellow-citiT^ns,  before  men  and 
aMela  Compare  Matt.  xx.  32.  Luke  xii.  a  See  also  Psal.  bdx.  23.  Exek. 
xUi.  9.  Exod.  xxxiii.  33.  Dan.  xii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  16.  Luke  x.  20.  Dr.  Woodhouse 
on  the  Apocalypse,  p.  64. 

•  4lvva^«i  Tw  ei«.  exceeding  powerful.  Moses  is  called  •txhos  rm  ^$m, 
txctf4^1iQf  beautiAil.  Acts  viii.  20. 

^  S«^  the  conquest  of  the  Gospel  and  Its  triumph  over  idolatry  in  a  very 
ttrikins  uaaAW  r«pr«teniod  by  Euaeblufi  lib.  x.  p.  468.  Cantat. 


*<  By  a  very  strikiiiff  metaphor,  taken  from  the  |m.v  of  a 
soldier,  he  represents  3ie  wages  with  which  sui  rewards  those 
who  fight  under  her  banners,  to  be  certain  and  ineTitable 
death.    The  waok8<  of  sin  is  dkath. 

"  Our  Lord  in  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  destnurtioa 
of  Jertualem  accurately  represents  the  Roman  manner  of 
besieging  and  taking  towns, — ^which  was  by  investing  the 
place,  digging  a  deep  trench  round  it,  and  encompassifi|r  it 
with  a  strong  wail,  to  prevent  escape,  and  consume  the  in- 
habitants by  famine.  The  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that 
thine  enemies  thall  cast  a  trinch  about  thee,  ana  compass  thee 
R017ND,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side :  and  JiaU  lay  thee  eeoi 
toith  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee,  and  they  shaS 
not  leave  m  thee  one  stone  upon  another ;  because  thou  knowest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.    (Luke  xx.  49,  43.) 

**  In  expatiating  upon  the  difficulties  and  distresses  with 
which  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  conflicted,  the  apos- 
tle Paul  in  a  strong  figure  compares  their  situation  to  that 
of  an  army  pent  up  in  z.  narrow  place— armoyerf  on  A«ry  side 
—but  not  totally  precluded  from  an  eseaxte  '—their  condioon  to 
the  last  deeree  perplexed  and  wretched,  jeX  not  altogether 
desperate  and  forlorn.  (3  Cor.  iv.  8.)  We  are  trosMed  oo 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed  .•  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair.^* 

Once  more,  '*  as  among  the  other  military  honours  and  r^ 
compenses,  rich  and  splendid  crowns,^o  frequently  of  gold, 
were  publicly  bestowea  upon  the  illnstrious  conqueror,  and 
upon  eveiv  man  who,  acting  worthy  the  Roman  name,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  his  virtu^->in  allu- 
sion to  this  custom  how  beautiful  and  striking  are  those  many 
Sassages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  represent  Jesns  Christ, 
efore  angels  and  the  wnole  assembled  world,  acknowledg- 
ing and  applauding  distinguished  piety,  and  publicly  confer* 
rin^  crowni  of  immortal  ghry  upon  persevering  and  vidonaus 
holiness.  Be  thou  faiihful  unto  death :  I  wiU  give  thee  o 
CROWN  of  life.  (Rev.  ii.  10. ]j  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endu» 
reth  temptation  ;  for  when  he  u  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  cbown 
of  Ufe  (James  i.  12.),  whieh  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  him.  When  the  ddef  shepherd  thou  appear,  ye  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,  (1  Pet.  v.  4.) 
/  have  foufht  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  hate 
kept  thefatth :  Henceforth  there  is  taid  up  for  me  a  cbown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  ^ait  give  wu 
at  that  day ;  and  not  to  he  only,  M  unto  all  them  <uw  that 
bve  his  appearing,^^  (3  Tim.  iv.  8.) 

IV .  But  the  highest  military  honour  that  could  be  conferred 
in  the  Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession, 
with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advan<^ 
through  the  city  to  the  capitol ;  and  which  was  the  most 
grandand  magnificent  spectacle  ever  beheld  in  ancient  times. 

*'  After  a  decisive  battle  gained,  and  the  completie  conquest 
of  a  kingdom,  the  most  illustrious  captives  in  war,  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  uie 

Eerpetual  infamy  of  this  people,  were,  with  the  last  dis- 
onour  and  ignominy,  led  in  tetters  before  the  general's  cha- 
riot, through  the  public  streets  of  Rome:  scaffolds  being 
every  where  erected,  the  streets  and  public  places  crowded, 
and  this  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nation  all  the  while  in 
the  highest  excess  of  jov,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  a  spe- 
tacle  uiat  was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  Nor  was  only  the  " 
sovereign  of  large  and  opulent  kingdoms,  the  magnanimous 
hero>'  who  had  fought  valiantly  for  his  country  and  her  liber- 

*  Rom.  vi.  23.  Oi{/«v(«,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.  O^mvttw  t^  rrfuTttm^ — 
nmhvt'yxmvht  «eyvp«ei' :  Bringing  monej  to  pay  the  army.  Dion.  Halicaro. 
torn.  i.  p.  668,  Oxon.  AmCmv  t^mttm  r»  Kmt  r'  mKKm  trmv  tin  T^  rrfmhm. 
p.  B87. 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  63--% 

»•  xiTi^Bi'cwf  twi  T«ij  vtx(*«(  rvxvouii — xfvvtvf  tXaCi :  He  recehred  seversl 
erowfu  of  gold  on  account  of  his  victories.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  jdil.  p. 
334.  edit.  Reimar.  Vid.  etiam  notes  Fabricli  ad  loe.  Te<(  ii  in  vMHpnltrM-* 
x»i  rri^avoi'  tx«(«(  iS»Kt:  To  those  who  had  eonquered  in  the  navml 
engagement  he  gave  crottiu  of  oHve.  Lib.  zliz.  p.  fiw.  See  also  pp.  637. 
680.  So  also  Josephus  savs  that  Titus  gave  crotcnt  of  gotd  to  those  who 
had  distinjtuished  themselves  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  rrt^mvytt  iv«7<ita 
xpureu;.    fieli.  Jud  lib.  vii.  p.  404.  See  also  p.  412.  Havercamp. 

II  Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walked  Perseus  himself  [the  cat>- 
tive  king  of  Macedon],  and  wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  country. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  wbosa 
reason  almost  staggered  under  tlie  load  of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  frienda  and  favourites,  whose  countenances 
were  oppressed  with  sorrow ;  and  who,  by  fixing  their  weeping  eyea  con- 
tinually upon  their  prince,  testified  to  the  spectators  that  it  was  his  lot 
which  they  lamented,  and  that  they  were  regardless  of  their  ovra.  Plu> 
tarchi  Vitn,  in  .£mil.  torn.  ii.  pp.  106,  187.  edit.  Brisni. 

*•  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  or  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Numidian  and 
Carthaginian  captive  generals  were  led  in  triumph.  Appian.  torn  i.  p.  GR. 
edit.  Tollii.  AmsL  167a  Several  kings,  princes,  and  genaraU  wera  •!•» 
led  In  Pompey'a  tiiumph.   Appian.  torn.  I.  p.  417. 
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ties,  the  weak  and  tender  sdx,  bom  to  a  happier  fate,  and 
young  children,!  insensible  of  their  wretched  condition,  led 
in  triumph ;  but  vast  numbers  of  wagons,  full  of  rich  fur- 
niture, statutes,  pictures,  plate,  vases,  vests,'  of  which  they 
had  stripped  palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  carts 
loaded  with  the  arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
'^ith  the  coin,*  of  the  empires  they  had  conquered,  pillaged, 
and  enslaved,  preceded  the  triumphal  car.    On  this  most 
splendid  occasion,  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  universal 
festivity :  the  temples  were  all  thrown  open,  were  adorned 
vnh  garlands,  and  filled  with  clouds  of  incense  and  the 
xiehest  perfumes;^  the  spectators  were  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments:^ hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain,^  and  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainments'  were  ffiven.   The  iUustrious  cap- 
tives, after  having  been  dragged  uirough  the  citr  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  thus  publicly  en>osed,  were  generany  imprison- 
ed, frequently  strangled  and  despatched^  in  dungeons,  or  sold 
for  slaves.^ — ^To  aeveral  of  these  well  known  circumstances 
attending  a  Moman  triumph^  the  sacred  writers  evidently 
allude  in  the  following  passages.    In  the  Jir^  of  ^Vicn 
Jesus  Christ  is  representeid  as  a  great  eonmteror,  who,  a^r 
having  totally  vanquished  and  tubjugaUd  all  the  empires  and 
kingdoms  or  false  religion,  and  overturned  the  mighty  eata- 
bUAmeni  of  Judtdam  and  Paganitm^  supported  by  the  great 


and  poweHul,  celebrates  a  mo«t  magDificent  tbiumph  over 
them,  leaoB  them  in  proeemon^  openly  exposing  them  to  the 
view  of  the  whole  wobld,  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipo- 
tence, and  the  trophies  of- his  Gospel !  Having  spoiled  prinei- 
pdUties  and  powers^  he  made  a  show  of  them  openlif^  triumphing 
over  them  /lo — ^The  second  passage,  whose  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing imagery  is  taken  from  a  Soman  triumph^  occurs  in  3 
Cor.  ii.  14---16.  ^ow  thanks  be  unto  God,  who  always  eaus^ 
eth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour 
of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we  are  unto  God 
a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  thai  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  perish  /  to  the  one  we  are  a  savour  of^  death  unto  death  g 
and  to  the  other,  of  life  unto  life.  In  this  passage  God  Al- 
mighty, in  very  striking  sentiments  and  language,  is  repre- 
sented as  leading  the  apostles  in  triumph^^  through  the  world 
showing  them  every  where  as  the  monuments  of  his  grace 
and  mercy,  and  by  their  means  d^usine  in  every  place  the 
odour  of  the  knowledge  of  God — m  reference  to  a  triumph, 
when  all  the  temples  were  filled  with  fragrance,  and  the 
whole  air  breathed  perfume;— and  the  apostle,  continuinff 
the  allusion,  adds,  that  this  odour  would  prove  the  means  o? 
the  salvation  of  some,  and  destruction  of  others— as  in  a 
triumph,  after  the  pomp  and  procession  was  concluded,  some 
of  the  captives  were  pnit  to  death,  others  saved  alivej*^^ 
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Thv  whole  world  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  there  is 
no  place,  in  which  men  may  not  testify  their  reverence  for 
His  supreme  Majesty.  From  the  very  beginning  of  time 
some  piace  was  always  appropriated  to  the  solemn  duties  of 
religious  worship.  Adam,  even  during  his  continuance  in 
Paradise,  had  some  place  where  to  present  himself  before 
the  Lord ;  and,  after  his  expulsion  thence,  his  sons  in  like 
manner  had  whither  to  bring  their  oblations  and  sacrifices. 
This,  probably,  was  the  reason  why  Cain  did  not  immedi- 
ately tall  upon  his  brother,  when  his  offering  was  refused, 
because  perhaps  the  solemnity  and  religion  ofthe  place,  and 
the  sensible  appearance  of  the  divine  Majesty  there,  struck 

•  Plutarch,  in  his  aecouot  of  the  triamph  of  iEmiHus  at  the  conqueiit  of 
Macedon,  represents  this  tragical  circum^ance  in  a  very  affecting  manner. 
The  king's  children  were  also  led  captive,  and  along  with  them  a  train  of 
nurses,  and  tutors,  and  governors ;  ail  bathed  in  tears,  stretching  out  their 
bands  to  tlie  spectators,  and  teaching  the  children  to  entreat  and  supplicate 
their  mercy.  There  were  two  boys  and  a  girl,  whose  tender  age  rendered 
them  insensible  to  the  sreatness  of  their  calamity,  and  this  their  insensi- 
bility was  the  most  anecting  circumstance  in  their  unhappy  condition. 
Plutarch.  iEmil.  torn.  ii.  p.  i9&.    See  also  Appian.  p.  417.  edit.  Amst  lb70. 

■  K^oiTHfaf  •p)<vfouc,  SSI  KipoiTd,  nmt  ^t»Km(  nmt  tivKt*m(,  Flutarch,  ibid, 
p.  497.  Aixjus\«Tei;  aiy{pi«iri  xki  yp»9c«'(  xoi  KOXerroic  «.  K.  p.  496.  See 
also  Appian.  torn.  i.  p.  58.  and  p.  417.    Tollii. 

»  AvJpif  i«-ifrepi«ev7o  rpirx«X.io«,  p9fiiT/ut  ^tMvlif  m^yvptvv  n.  K.    E«t« 

/.IT.  Tovlevf  ei'  T«  9$tnTMm  ^if«m«.    Plutarcn.  tom.  U.  p.  18t   Appian. 
p.  417.  *^  '^ 

•  n«(  fi  y«o;  ovf »«7o,  Kai  m^utmv  »••  6vtttuft»1at»  i|i»  vXifpi|$.  Plutarch, 
tom.  i.  p.  496.  6r.  8vo. 

•  Niveos  ad  frana  Quirites.  Juvenal.  Sat  x.  ver.  46.  JUSsp •<(  »r9nrt 
»i««<r;.ijAii»o».    Plutarch,  p.  496.  Steph. 

•  MiT«  revTOuf  iiyeplo  %pvo-«xip«  T^e^iMi  fiowf,  IxaTOv  it«e«'t,  /Hi7p«t( 
*r*n/iiv(n  »«i  trrtfAftxri.  After  these  were  led  one  hundred  and  twenty 
m  oien,  which  had  their  horns  gilded,  and  which  were  adorned  with 
rtbands  and  garlands.    Plutarch,  ii.  p.  88o. 

'  A^t%tftitf\f  St  §f  T9  Xs«-i7wA.ier  S  £xt;r««y,  rifir  fiiP  vd/Kjruv  ii«Ti«-««ny, 

iiTTia  Su  To.j  ^«xow?  irtrif  i^9s  i«^**,  tg  to  Tipov.    Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  59. 
edit.  Anwl.  1670.  r  tf  y 


chidod,  potto  death :  TIgranes,  some  time  aiterwanis,  Api<rT«eeux«(  avbvf 
V^\***  Tiyp»vitf  irripdv.  Appian.  de  Bellis  Mithrid. p. 419.  'Amst. 
IwO.  Bee  also  p.  403. 

'  I^nfe  plurimos  captives  ez  Etrusefs  ante  cnrrton  dozit,  quibus  sab 
hwa  TraomdaUi    Livj,  lib.  vi.  p.  409.  edit.  Els.  1634. 


him  with  a  reverential  awe  that  might  cause  him  to  defer  his 
villanous  design  till  he  came  into  the  field  where  he  sldw 
him. 

The  patriarchs,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  used  altars 
and  mountains  and  firroves  for  the  same  purpose :  thus  we 
read  of  Noah's  builaing  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offering 
bumt-ofierings  upon  it.  (Gen.  viii.  20.)  Abraham,  when  m 
was  called  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  erected  altars 
wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  (Gen.  xii.  8.  and  xiii.  4.) :  he 
planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (Gen.  xxi.  33.)  :  and  it  was  upon  a  mountain  that 
God  ordered  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxii.  2.) 
Jacob  in  particular  called  a  place  by  the  name  of  God's  House, 
where  he  vowed  to  pay  the  tithes  of  all  that  God  should  give 
him.  (Gen.  xxviii.  22.) 

There  were  several  iublic  places  appropriated  to  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  Jews,  viz.  1.  The  Thbemacle,  which  in 
time  grave  place  to,  2.  The  Temple,  both  of  which  are  often- 
times m  Scripture  called  the  Sanctuary ;  between  which  there 
was  no  other  difference  as  to  the  principal  design  (though 

1*  Coh>ss.  ii.  15.  ep*»M^»vTm(  «wtov(,  Leading  tliem  in  triumph. 

It  Bpt»f*tivovT*  iiM»i,  Causeth  us  to  triumph ;  rather,  Leadeth  us  about 
in  triumph.  E5pi«/(S<u^*i  ««<  «viipf  d^v,  He  was  led  in  triumph,  and  then  put 
to  death.  Appian.  p.  403.  Amst  1670.  "The  Greek  word,  ^pimftUvvn. 
which  we  render  eauaeth  tu  to  triumph^  properly  signifies  to  fnvfn|M 
orer,  or  to  lead  in  triumph,  as  our  translators  themselves  have  rightlj 
rendered  it  in  another  place,  Coloss.  il.  15.  And  so  the  apostle's  tnia 
meaning  isjolainly  this :  Now  thanks  be  to  Ood,  who  always  triumpheth 
over  us  in  Onrist :  leading  us  about  in  triumpht  as  it  were  m  solemn  pro- 
cession. This  yields  a  roost  congruous  and  beautiAil  sense  of  his  words. 
And  in  order  to  display  the  force  of  his  fine  sentiment,  in  its  full  compass 
and  extent,  let  il  be  observed,  that  when  St.  Paul  represenU  himselfand 
others  as  being  led  about  in  triumph,  like  so  many  captives,  by  the  pre 
vailing  power  and  efficacy  of  Gospel  grace  and  truth,  his  words  natunfly 
imply  and  suggest  three  things  worthy  of  psrticular  notice  and  attention  ; 
namely,  a  contest,  a  victory,  and  an  open  show  of  his  victory."  (Brekell's 
Discourses,  pp.  141,  142.)  "While  God  was  leading  about  such  men  la 
triumph,  he  made  them  very  serviceable  and  successful  in  promotuif 
Christian  knowledge  in  every  place  wherever  they  came."  (Ibjn.  P- 161.) 

»•  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  jip.  29—34.  col- 
lated with  Brunlngs's  disquisition  De  Triumpho  Romanornm  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grscarum  (pp.  41fr-^).  ^hich 
seems  to  have  guided  Dr.  Harwood  In  his  manner  of  illustratmg  a  Komaa 
triumph.  Ho  haa^  however,  greatly  improved  upon  Bruninga  a  utsavi^ 
tatlon. 
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ihsn  WB8  in  beauty  and  workmanship)  than  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  a  moveable  temple,  as  the  temple  was  an  immove- 
able tabernacle;  on  which  accowit  the  tabernacle  is  some- 
times called  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii«  3.),  as  the  tem- 
ple IS  sometimes  called  the  tabernacle,  f  Jer.  x.  20.  Lam.  ii. 
6.)  3.  There  were  also  places  of  worship  called  in  Scrip- 
ture High  Plaea^  used  promiscuously  dunng  the  times  of 
both  the  tabernacle  and  temple  until  the  captivity ;  and,  lastiy, 
there  were  Synagogues  amon?  the  Jews,  and  other  places, 
used  only  for  prayer,  called  rrtaeucha  or  Oratoriea^  which 
chiefly  obtainea  after  the  captivity ;  of  these  various  struc- 
tures some  account  will  be  found  m  the  following  sections. 


SECTION  I. 


or  TBK  TABERNACLE. 


I.  Different  tabemaclee  in  ttee  among  the  ItraeUtei.^[l.  Tax 
TABsaiTACLs,  to  Called  by  way  of  eminence,  not  of  Egyp- 
tian  origin* — Ite  materialt, — III.  Form  and  corutrucHon  of 
the  tabernacle, — If  contenti, — IV.  Itt  migrations, 

I.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  different 
tabernacles  previously  to  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple. 
The  >?«/,  which  Moses  erected,  is  called  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Congregation  (Exod.  X3cxiii.  7.) ;  here  he  fjrave  audience, 
heard  causes,  and  inouired  of  Jehovah,  and  here  also,  at  first, 
perhaps  the  public  offices  of  religion  were  solemnized.  The 
««ama  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and 
at  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  a  palace  of  his  presence 
as  the  kinff  of  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34, 35.),  and  partly  to  be  the 
medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  worship,  which  the  peo- 
ple were  to  pay  to  him.  ^26— 29.)  This  tabernacle  was 
erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year 
after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  mird 
public  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  Daviam  his  own  city, 
tor  the  reception  of  the  ark,  when  ne  received  it  from  tne 
house  of  Obed-Edom.  (2  Sam.  vi.  7.  I  Chron.  xvi.  1.)  Of 
tiie  second  of  these  tabernacles  wo  are  now  to  treat,  which 
was  called  the  tabernacle  by  way  of  distinction.  It  was 
a  moveable  chapel,  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again  at  pleasure,  for  the  convenience  of  carry- 
ing it  from  place  to  place. 

II.  It  has  been  imagined  that  this  tabernacle,  together  with 
all  its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  was  of  Egyptian  origin : 
that  Moses  projected  it  after  the  fashion  of  some  such  struc- 
ture which  he  had  observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  in  use 
among  other  nations ;  or  that  God  directed  it  to  be  made  with 
a  view  of  indulging  the  Israelites  in  a  compliance  with  their 
customs  and  modes  of  worship,  so  far  as  there  was  nothing 
in  them  directly  sinful.  The  heathen  nations,  it  is  true,  had 
such  tabernacles  or  portable  shrines  as  are  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Amos  (v.  26.),  which  might  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  has  neither  been  proved,  nor  is  it 
probable,  that  they  had  them  before  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
Almighty  so  far  condescended  to  indulge  the  Israelites,  a 
wajTward  people,  and  prone  to  idolatry,  as  to  introduce  them 
into  his  own  worship.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  heathens 
deriv^  their  taiernacles  from  that  of  the  Jews,  who  had  the 
«irhole  of  their  religion  immediately  from  God,  than  that  the 
Jews,  or  rather  that  God  should  take  them  from  the  heathens.' 

The  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  provided  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  every  one  brought  his  oblation  according  to  his  ability  : 
those  of  the  first  qu^ity  offered  gold,  those  of  a  middle  con- 
dition brought  silver  and  brass,  and  shittim-wood  ;>  and  the 
offerings  of  the  meaner  sort  consisted  of  yam,  fine  linen, 
goats'  hair  and  skins ;  nor  were  the  women  backward  in  con- 
tributing to  this  work,  for  they  willingly  brought  in  their 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  such  of  them 
as  were  skilful  in  spinning  made  yarn  and  thread.  In  short, 
the  liberality  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  so  great, 
that  Moses  was  obliged  oy  proclamation  to  forbid  any  more 
onerings,  and  thereby  restrain  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple for  that  service.  (Exod.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.) 

«  The  hypothesis  above  noticed  was  advanced  bv  Spencer  in  his  learned, 
but  in  many  respects  fanciful,  treatise,  De  Le^iliuH  Hebrseoruiu,  lib.  iii. 
diss.  I  c.  3.  and  diss.  vi.  c.  1.  His  arguments  were  examined  and  refuted 
by  Buddeus  in  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Veteris  Testaincnti,  part  i.  pp. 
310.  548. 

•  This  ghittim'tcood  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  the  acacia  or  the 
cedar,  both  which  grow  in  Egypt  and  In  Syria.  The  acacia  is  delineated 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  De  Plantis  .Sgyptiacis,  c.  4.  Hasselquist  found  it  hi 
Palestine  (Tour  in  the  Levant,  p.  250.),  and  Dr.  Pococice  found  it  both  on 
Mount  Sinai  and  in  Egypt.    The  cedar  has  been  already  mentioned. 


[Pa&t  m.  CuAT,  L 

This  tabeniac  e  was  set  up  in  the  wildeniess  of  Sinai,  and 
carried  along  with  the  Israelites  from  place  to  place  as  thty 
journeyed  towards  Canaan,  and  is  often  called  tne  Tabn^crit 
of  the  Congregation,  In  form,  it  appears  to  have  closcU'  re- 
sembled our  modem  tents,  but  it  was  much  larger,  having 
the  sides  and  roof  secured  with  boards,  hansinga,  and  cover, 
ings,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  Targe  outer  couri. 
which  was  enclosed  by  pillars,  posted  at  equal  distancf^ 
whose  spaces  were  filled  up  with  curtains  fixed  to  thes^^  ju- 
lars :  whence  it  is  evident  that  this  tabernacle  consisted  nrst 
of  the  tent  or  house  itself,  which  was  covered,  and  next  of 
the  court  that  surrounded  it,  which  was  open :  all  ^hich  are 
minutely  and  exactly  described  in  Exod.  zzv. — ^xxx.  xxxv.. 
— xl.  from  which  chapters  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged. 

III.  llie  tent  itself  was  an  oblone  square,  thirty  cubits  in 
length,  and  ten  in  height  and  breadth.    The  inside  of  it  was 
divided  by  a  veil  or  hanging,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen, 
which  parted  the  Holy  Place,  which  is  called  ikiejirsi  iabn- 
naei^  in  Heb.  ix.  2,  6.,  from  the  Holy  of  Holiea^  called  the 
eeemid  tabernaeie  in  Heb.  ix.  7.    In  the  mrmer  stood  the  alt^ 
of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  col 
sisting  of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  great  candlestick  of  pure 
gold,  containing  seven  branches :  none  of  the  people  wen 
allowed  to  go  into  the  holy  place,  but  only  the  priests.     Th» 
Holy  of  Holies  (so  called  oecause  it  was  the  most  sacred 
place  of  the  tabernacle,  into  which  none  went  but  the  high- 
priest^  contained  in  it  the  ark,  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
(Exoa.  XXV.  22.^,  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  (Josh.  iv.  7.) 
This  was  a  small  chest  or  cofifer  made  of  shittim-'wood,  over- 
laid with  ffold,  into  which  were  put  the  two  tables  of  the  law 
(as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the  Jews,  as  the  whole),  with 
the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  (Heb.  ix.  4.) 
This  was  the  most  holy  of  all  the  sacred  furniture.    Nona 
but  the  j9neff/«  were  allowed  to  touch  it ;  and  only  the  Kohaih- 
ites,  the  sacerdotal  family,  were  permitted  to  carry  it,  with 
poles  made  of  shittim-wood,  also  overlaid  with  gold  inserted 
in  two  golden  rings  at  each  end.   (1  Kings  viii.  8.)      Hence 
Uzziah  the  Levite  was  punished  with  death  for  touching  it 
(2  Sam.  vi.  7.) 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  wholly  of  solid  gold, 
and  called  the  mercy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it  were  two 
cherubim  (or  hieroglyphic  figures,  the  form  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain),  looking  inwards  towards  each  other, 
with  wings  expanded,  which,  embracing  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  mercy-seat,  met  on  each  side  in  the  middle. 
Here  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Presence  rested,  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cloud  over  it.  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this  the  divine 
oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as  Jeho- 
vah was  consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (^Exod.  xxv.  *2ii 
Num.  vii.  890  And  hence  it  is  that  the  ark  is  called  the 
footstool  of  God  ^Psal.  xcix.  5.),  who  is  so  often  said  in 
Scripture,  to  dwell  between  the  cherubim,  ^2  Kings  xix.  15 
Psal.  Ixxx.  1.^  The  roof  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  fi«\uaie 
frame  of  planks,  resting  upon  their  bases,  and  over  these 
were  coverings  or  curtains  of  different  kinds ;  of  which  the 
first  on  the  inside  was  made  of  fine  linen,  curiously  embroi 
dered  in  various  colours  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  purple,  and 
hyacinth.  The  next  was  made  of  goats*  hair  curiously  wove 
together ;  and  the  last,  or  outmost,  was  of  sheep  and  badgers" 
skins  (some  dyed  red,  and  others  of  azure  blue),  Wmch 
served  to  preserve  the  other  rich  curtains  from  the  rain,  and 
to  protect  the  tabernacle  itself  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather. 

The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a  large  oblong  court, 
an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  fifty  broad,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  a  vessel,  called  the  Brazen  Laver^  in  which 
the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  whenever  they  were 
to  oner  sacrifices,  or  go  into  the  tabernacle ;  and  directly  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  Brazen 
Altar  of  bumt-ofiferings,  in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  in- 
terior might  not  be  spoiled  by  the  fire,  which  was  at  firs' 
miraculously  kindled^  (Lev.  ix.  24.),  and  which  was  kept 

■  God  had  previously  ordered  that  the  fire  on  this  altar,  when  once 
kindled,  should  never  go  out.  (Lev.  vi.  12, 13.)  It  was  reckoned  an  impious 

ftresuinption  to  make  use  of  any  other  but  this  sacred  fire  in  burning 
ncense  before  the  Lord ;  which  was  sufiicienlly  notified  to  Aaron  by  an 
injunction  given  hini,  that  he  was  to  liglu  the  incense  ofiered  to  God.  in 
the  most  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of  expialion,  at  this  fire  only.  (Lf^v. 
xvi.  12,  13.)  Notwithstanding  which  prohibition  Nadab  and  Abilni,  two 
iintiappy  sons  of  Aaron,  forgetful  of  their  duly,  took  their  censers,  end 
putting  common  fire  in  them,  laid  incense  thereon,  and  ofiered  sirarioo 
fire  bf  fore  the  Lord,  In  their  daily  ministrations,  which  profane  approach 
God  immediately  resented  ;  for  we  are  told  that  a  fire  totnt  out  from  '.he 
Lord,  and  devoured  them,  so  that  they  died.  (Lev.  jl  1.) 
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perpetually  upon  It,  and  by  the  smoke  anaing  from  the  vic- 
tims that  were  there  consumed. 

There  is  no  precept  in  the  law  to  make  the  altar  a  privi- 
lecred  place,  but  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  other  nations 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  made  it  such ;  for,  from  the  words  in 
Exod.  xici.  14.  where  God  ordered  the  wilful  murderer  to  be 
iakenfrom  his  aUar^  that  he  may  c&,it  seems  unquestionably 
true,  that  both  in  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  in  Canaan, 
this  altar  continued  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  fled  unto  it ; 
and  very  probably  it  was  the  horns  of  this  altar  (then  at 
Gibeon)  that  Adonijah  and  Joabtook  hold  of  (1  Kings  i.  50. 
and  ii.  28.),  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  then  erected.^ 

After  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  it 
appears  that  this  tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  a  great 
many  other  tents  or  cells,  which  were  placed  about  it  in  {he 
same  manner  as  the  buildings  were  afterwards  placed 'round 
the  temple.  These  were  absolutely  necessary  tor  the  recep- 
tion of  the  priests  during  the  time  of  their  mmistration,'^nd 
for  laying  up  tibe  nteosils  and  provisions  which  were  used  in 
the  taoemacfe.  This  circumstance  explains  what  is  related  of 
£li*s  sons  j^oing  into  the  kitchen  where  the  peace-offerinfifs 
were  dressmg,  and  taking  out  of  the  pots  whatever  the  flesh- 
hook  brought  up.  (1  Sam.  ii.  14.^  And  thus  Ell  is  said  to  be 
laid  down  m  his  place  (iii.  2.),  tnat  is,  was  gone  to  bed  in  one 
of  these  tents  near  the  tabernacle,  next  to  which  Samuel  lay, 
which  made  him  (being  then  a  child)  run  to  Eli,  when  he 
heard  ^e  voice  of  the  Lord,  thinking  uiat  Eli  had  called  (4, 
5,  &e.) :  and  this  ^so  explains  what  is  said  of  David  (Matt, 
xiu  4.),  that  he  entered  into  the  house  </  God  cajd  did  eat  the 
shew-^niad,  that  is,  he  came  to  the  priest's  habitation,  which 
was  among  these  tents  round  the  taoemaele,  and  which  were 
reckoned  as  parts  of  the  house  of  God. 

When  the  tabernacle  was  finished,  it  was  consecrated, 
with  i\\  the  furniture  therein,  by  being  anointed  with  a  pecu- 

1  It  Is  evideiK  from  tkia  and  other  passages  of  SGriptare,  that  the  altar 
WM  considered  as  ao  asylum ;  and  it  is  well  Icnown  that,  among  almoatall 
the  heathen  nations  of  antiquiij,  the  altars  of  their  deities  were  accoanted 
so  sacred  that  the  viiesc  miscreant  found  safety,  if  he  onee  reached  an 
Altar.  Hence  aros*^  many  abuses,  and  justice  was  greatly  perverted ;  so 
that  it  became  a  macim  that  the  guilty  should  be  punished  even  though 
they  should  have  talcen  refuge  there.  We  have  remarked  above  that  the 
presuraptuons  murderer  was,  by  divine  commaDd,  to  ba  dragged  thence 
and  put  to  death.  Euripides  thus  alludes  to  a  similar  ordinance  among  the 
heathen  nations  in  his  time : — 

Zyt»,  y»f  Irrti  ftn  it»mt9f  mv  mviff 

TTpo(  ri)*  {<xi|r  ayoif*'  av,  ev  rpsTuf  ^iOtf(* 

Eurip.  Frag.  42.  edit  Musgrave. 

In  Engf  sh  thus  :— 

"If  an  unrighteous  man,  availing  himself  of  the  law,  should  claim  tliej 
protection  of  the  altar,  I  would  drag  him  to  justicA,  nor  fear  the  wrath  of 
the  gods :  for  it  is  necessary  that  a  wicked  man  shduld  always  suffer  for 
bis  crimes.**    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Kings  U.  80. 


liar  oil,  prepared  by  divine  command  for  that  very  purpose 
(Exod.  XXX.  22,  &c.),  after  which  God  made  His  people 
sensible  of  His  special  presence  in  it,  covering  it  with  a 
cloud  which  overshadowea  it  by  day,  and  by  night  gave  ligfht, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  fire,. and.  by  givin?  answers  in  an  audible 
manner  from  -  the  ark  when  consulted  by  the  high-priest. 
Whenever  the  Israelites  changed  their  camp  the  tabernacle 
was  taken  down,  and  every 'Levite  knew  what  part  he  was 
to  carry,  for  this  was  a  part  of  their  office ;  and  sometimes, 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  the  priests  themselves  bore  the 
ark,  es  when  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and  besieged  Jericho. 
([Jpsh.  iii.  14.  and  vi«  6.)  Concerning  die  manner  of  carry* 
m*g-  the  several  parts  of  it,  see  Num.  iv.  When  ihey  en* 
camped,  the  tabernacle  stood  always  in  the  midst,  being 
surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Israelites  on  dl  sides  in  a 

Suadranpular  form, divided  according  to  their  several  tribes; 
le  Israelitish  camp  being  at  the  (ustance  of  two  thousand 
cubits  from  the  tabernacle,  which  by  computation  is  reckoned 
a  mile,  and  is  called  a  Sabbath-day^s  journey  (Acts  i.  12.), 
as  boioff  the  distance  they  had  to  go  on  that  day  to  the  place 
of  worship.  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  priests  and  Levites, 
encamped  in  their  tents  next  the  tabernacle,  between  it  and 
the  army ;  as  represented  in  the  diagram  inserted  in  page  86. 
supra, 

iV.  The  tabernacle  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again  as  occasion  required,  it  was 
removed  as  often  as  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  moved  from 
one  station  to  another ;  and  thus  accompanied  them  in  all 
their  marches,  until  they  arrived  at  the  land  of  Canaan.  It 
was  at  first  set  up  at  Gifgal,  being  the  first  encampment  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  and  here  it  continued  tor  «d>out 
seven  years,  during  which  Joshua  was  occupied  in  the  con 
quest  of  that  coun^.  Afterwards,  it  was  pitched  in  Shiloh, 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country  tnen  subdued ;  on 
being  restored  by  the  Philistines,  who  had  taken  it  and  de« 
posited  it  in  the  temple  of  one  of  their  idols,  as  related  in 
1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11.  v.  vi.,  it  remained  for  twenty  years  in  the 
custody  of  Abinadab  of  Gibeah,  and  afterwards  (for  three 
months)  in  the  house  of  Obed*Edom,  whence  David  brought 
it  with  great  solemni^  into  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which 
wascal^d  the  city  of^David.  (2  Sam.  vi.  17.  1  Chron.  xv. 
25.  xvi.'  r.)  Here  it  remained  until  it  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  where  (having  been  subsequenUy  r^ 
moved)  ^  it  was  again  replaced  by  order  of  the  pious  King 
Josiah. '(2  Chron.  XXXV.  3.)  It  is  supposed  to  nave  been 
conisumed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar'.'* 

'  •  Schulzii  Arehso^Hehr.  pp.  183—201. ;  Pareau,  Antiq!  Hehr.  pp.  9f— 
lOl.jRelandi  Antiq.«Hebr.  pp.  11—31. ;  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  voL  ti- 
pp.  129^138.  i  BrupiBts,  Aatiq.  Hebr.  pp.  14&— 159. 
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Pi-iii  «)t  I  he  TcMFLE  AT  Jescsalem.  according  to  Liiny  an  J  Cahi.ot. 


SECTION  11. 


OF  THE   TEMPLE. 


L  The  temple  of  Solomon. — II.  The  tecond  temple. — //«  va- 
rious courtf, — Reverence  of  the  Jeto%  for  i7<— -III.  J^'otice  of 
the  templet  at  Heliopolh  and  Gerizim, 

According  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  there  were  tltree 
temples,  viz.  the  first,  erected  by  Solomon;  the  second,  by 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  the  hi^h-priest ;  and  the  third,  by 
Herod  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  this  opi- 
nion is  very  properly  rejected  by  the  Jews:  who  do  not 
allow  the  third  to  be  a  new  temple,  but  only  the  second  tem- 
ple rebuilt :  and  this  opinion  corresponds  with  the  prophecy 
of  Haggai  (ii.  9.),  that  the  glory  of  this  letter  house — the  tem- 
ple bunt  by  Zerubbabel,  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
former ;  which  prediction  was  uttered  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah^s  honouring  it  with  his  presence  and  ministry. 

I.  The  first  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  the  name 
of  Solomon  ;  the  materials  for  which  were  provided  by  David 
before  his  death,  though  the  edifice  was  raised  by  his  son. 
It  stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous 
ridge  in  the  Scriptures  termed  Mount  Sion  (Psal.  cxxxii. 
13,  14.),  which  had  been  purchased  of  Araunah  or  Oman  tlie 
Jebusite.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  24.  1  Chron.  xxi.  25.)  The 
plan  and  wnole  model  of  this  superb  structure  were  formed 
after  that  of  the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
It  was  surrounded,  except  at  the  front  or  east  end,  by  three 
stories  of  chambers,  each  five  cubits  square,  which  reached 
to  half  the  height  of  the  temple ;  and  the  front  was  orna- 
mented with  a  magnificent  portico,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits :  so  that  the  form  of  the 
whole  edifice  was  not  unlike  that  of  some  ancient  churches 
which  have  a  lofty  tower  in  the  front,  and  a  low  aisle  run- 
ning along  each  side  of  the  building.  ITie  utensils  for  the 
sacred  service  were  the  same;  excepting  that  several  of 
them,  as  the  altar,  candlestick-,  &c.  were  larger,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  more  spacious  edifice  to  which  they  belonged. 
Seven  years  and  six  months  were  occupied  in  the  erection 
of  the  superb  and  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon ;  by  whom 
it  was  dedicated*  with  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High,  who  on  this  occasion  vouchsafed  to  honour 
it  with  the  Shechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  His  pre- 
«ence.    The  prayer  of  the  Hebrew  monarch,  on  this  occa- 

•  In  '.he  year  of  the  world  3001  j  before  Christ  999, 


sion,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  compop.lions  in 
the  I3ib]e,  exhibiting,  in  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses.  Ct. 
most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Dcitj. 
of  his  superintending  Providence,  and  of  his  peculiar  pri> 
tection  of  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  their  apparture  oui 
of  Egypt;  and  imploring  pardon  and  forgiveness  tor  all  thei: 
sins  and  transgressions  m  the  land,  and  during  tlie  captiri 
ties  which  might  ensue.'  Various  attempts  hare  been  made 
to  describe  the  proportions  and  several  parts  of  this  struc- 
ture ;  but  as  no  two  writers  scarcely  agree  on  this  subject,  s 
minute  description  of  it  is  designedly  omitted.'  It  retainr 
its  pristine  splendour  only  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years. 
when  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  took  Jerusalem,  and  carrif{: 
away  the  treasures  of  the  temple  ;*  and  after  undergoing  sub- 
sequent profanations  and  pillages,  this  stiipendous  buiidint; 
was  finally  plundered  ana  burnt  by  the  Chaldeans  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416,  or  before 
Christ  584.  (2  Kings  XXV.  la— 15.  2Chron.xxxvi.  17— eo.; 

II.  After  the  captivi^  the  temple  emerged  from  its  ruins, 
being  rebuilt  by  ZerubSabel,*  but  with  vastly  infeiior  and 
diminished  gloiy ;  as  appears  from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men 
who  had  beheld  the  former  structure  in  all  its  grandeur. 
(Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second  temple  was  profaned  by  ordei 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (a,  m.  36j7,  b.  c.  163) ;  who  causeti 
the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  aiscontinued,  and  erected  tlie  imaore 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the  altar  of  bumtpofTering.  In  this 
condition  it  continued  three  years  (2  Mace.  x.  1 — 8.),  when 
Judas  MaccabaeuB  purified  and  repaired  it,  and  restorcd  the 
sacrifices  and  true  worship  of  Jehovah,  (a.  m.  3840,  b.  c. 
160.) 

Some  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  repairin2 
or  rather  gradual  rebuilding  of  this  secord  temple,  wliicil 
had  become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  un- 
dertaken by  Herod  the  Great,  who  for  nine  years  employed 
eighteen  thousand  workmen  upon  it,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  render  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  magnitude,  splendour, 
and  beauty  to  any  thing  among  mankind.*  Josephus  calls  it 
a  work  the  most  adniirable  of  any  that  had  ever  been  seen 
or  heard  of,  both  for  its  curious  structure  and  its  magnitude, 
and  also  for  the  vast  wealth  expended  upon  it,  as  well  as  fo: 
the  universal  reputation  of  its  sanctity .«  But  though  Herw* 
accomplished  his  original  design  in  the  time  above  specified. 

*  Hales'B  Chronology,  vol.  11.  p.  393. 

«  The  reader  will  find  a  ropious  dcscriptMn  of  what  the  ilrst  temple  is 
supposed  to  have  been,  in  Home's  HisJ.  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144 — 158- 

*  In  the  year  of  the  world  3063 ;  before  Christ  967.    1  Kings  xir.  ^  26 
2  Chron.  zii.  9. 

*  Ezra  i.— vi.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  jd.  c.  4. 
•DeBeU.  Jud.lib.vi.  c.  4.  $a 
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vet  the  Jews  continued  to  ornament  and  cnlarg-e  it,  expend- 
ing the  sacred  treasure  in  annexing  additional  buildings  to  it; 
so  that  they  might  with  great  propriety  assert  that  their  tem- 
ple had  been  forty*and-six  years  in  buildingJ 

Before  we  proceed  to  aescribe  this  venerable  edifice,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by  the  temple  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  only  the  fabric  or  house  itself,  which  by  way  of 
eminence  is  called  The  Temple,  viz.  tlie  holy  of  holies,  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  several  courts  both  of  the  priests  and  Is- 
raelites ;^  but  also  all  the  numerous  chambers  and  rooms 
which  this  prodigious  edifice  comprehended,  and  each  of 
which  had  its  respective  degree  of  holiness,  increasing  in 
proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  This  re- 
mark it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of 
the  Scriptures  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  whatever  is 
there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the  temple  was  actually  done 
in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  apartments  into  which  the  temple  was-  disposed  our 
Lord  refers  f  John  xiv.  2.) ;  and,  by  a  very  striking  and  mag- 
nificent simile  borrowed  from  them,  he  represents  those  nu- 
merous seats  and  mansions  of  heavenly  bliss  which  his 
Father^a  house  contained,  and  which  were  prepared  for  the 
everlasting  abode  of  the  righteous.  The  imagery  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  happy,  when  considered  as  an  allusion  to 
the  temple,  which  our  Lord  not  unfrequently  called  his 
Fatker^s  house. 

The  second  temple,  ori^nally  built  by  Zerubbabel,  after 
tlie  captivity,  and  repairea  by  Herod,  dinered  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  erected  by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed 
in  others. 

Tlie  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  more  splendid  and 
magnificent  than  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficient  in 
five  remarkable  things  that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the 
first : — ^these  were  the  ark  and  mercy-seat, — the  shechinah 
or  msmifestation  of  the  divine  Presence  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
— the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which  had  been  first  kindled 
from  heaven, — ^the  urim  and  thummim, — and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surpassed  the  first  in 
glorj'',  being  honoured  by  the  frequent  presence  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii.  9.)  Both, 
however,  were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard  rock 
encompassed  by  a  very  frightful  precipice ;  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  with  incredible  expense  and  labour.  The  su- 
perstructure was  not  inferior  to  this  great  work ;  the  height 
of  the  temple  wall,  especially  on  the  south  side,  was  stupen- 
dous ;  in  tne  lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred  cubits  or  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  greater.  This 
most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  with  hard  white  stones 
of  prodigious  magnitude.^ 

The  temple  itself,  atrictly  so  called  (which  comprised  the 
portico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a 
small  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  Mount  Moriali ;  being 
surrounded  by  spacious  courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  It  was  entered  through  nine  magni- 
ficent gates ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Beautiful  Gait  in  Acts 
iii.  2.,  was  more  splendid  and  costly  than  all  the  rest :  it 
was  composed  of  Oorinthian  brass,  tne  most  precious  metal 
in  ancient  times. 

1.  The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy 
house  and  the  other  courts,  was  named  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  because  the  latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it, 
but  were  prohibited  from  advancing  further :  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  range  of  porticoes  or  cloisters,  above  which 
were  galleries  or  apartments  supported  by  pillars  of  white 
marble,  each  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  and  five^nd-twenty 
cubits  in  height.  One  of  these  was  called  Solomon  s 
Porch  or  Piazza,  because  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which 
he  had  originally  raised  from  a  valley  beneaUi,  four  hundred 

1  John  ii.  20.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  contradiction  between  the 
sacred  writer  and  Josephus.  The  words  of  the  evancelist  are,  "  Forty-and- 
six  years  was  this  temple  in  bnildin{(."  This,  as  Calmet  well  observes,  is 
not  saying  that  Herod  nad  employed  forty-six  years  in  erecting  it.    Jose- 

Rhus  acquaints  us  that  Herod  began  to  rebuild  the  temple,  ]^et  ko  as  not  to 
c  esteemed  a  new  edifice,  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reicn  (Antiq.  lib. 
XV.  c.  VI.),  computing  from  his  being  declared  king  by  the  Romans,  or  in 
the  fifieenih  year  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  16.),  reckoning  from  the  death  of  An- 
tigonn;«.  He  finished  it  for  use  in  about  nine  years  (Ant.  xv.  11.) :  but  it 
continued  increasing  in  splendour  and  magnificence  through  the  pious  do> 
nations  of  the  people  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  14.)  to 'the  time  of  Nero,  when  It  was 
completed,  ann  18,000  workmen  were  dismissed  from  that  service,  during 
the  procnrator^hip  of  Albinus.  From  the  eighteenth  of  Herod,  who  reigned 
thirty-seven  years,  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
'''P*ih  of  that  prince,  was  above  sixteen  years,  added  to  which,  the  age  of 
t'hriat,  now  Uiirty,  gives  forty-siz  complete  years.  Calmet's  Comment,  in 
Inc. 

»  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  I  5. 


cubits  high,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  area  en  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  make  it  equal  to  the  plan  of  his  intended 
building;  and  as  this  terrace  was  the  only  work  of  Solomon's 
that  remained  in  the  second  temple,  the  piazza  which  stood 
upon  it  retained  the  name  of  that  prince.  Here  it  was  that 
our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (John  z. 
23.),3  and  the  lame  man,  when  healetj^'  by  Peter  and  John, 
glorified  God  before  all  the  people.''  (Atts  iii.  11.)  This  su- 
perb portico  is  termed  the  Royal  Portico  by  Josephus,  who 
represents  it  as  the  noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being  ele- 
vated to  such  a  prodigious  height  that  no  one  could  look 
down  from  its  flat  roof  to  the  valley  below  without  being 
seized  with  dizziness,  the  sight  not  reaching  to  such  an  im- 
measurable depth.  The  south-east  comer  of  the  roof  of  Uiis 
Eortico,  where  the  height  was  gr^test^  is  supposed  to  have 
een  the  ^rrftni^y,  pinnacle,  or  extfeme  angle,  whence  Satan 
tempted  our  Saviour  to  precipitate  himself.  (Matt.  iv.  5. 
Luke  iv.  9.)  This  also  was  the  spot  where  it  was  predicted 
that  the  abomination  of  desolation,  or  (he  Roman  ensigns, 
should  stand.  (Dan.  ix.  27.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon^s  por- 
tico was  situated  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  temple,  opposite 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  our  Lord  is  saidTto  have  sat 
when  his  disciples  came  to  show  him  the  grandeur  of  its 
various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they  were,  he  said,  the 
time  was  apnroaching  when  one  stone  should  not  be  left  upon 
another,  (Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  This  outermost  court  being 
assigned  to  the  Gentile  proselytes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  it  themselves,  conceived  that  it  might  be  lawfully 
put  to  profane  uses :  for  here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  animals  for  sacrifices,  and  also  the  money-changers, 
had  stationed  themselves;  until  Jesus  Christ,  awing  them 
into  submission  by  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  person 
and  behaviour,  exjpelled  Uiem,  telling  them  that  it  was  the 
house  of  prayer  for  all  ntUions^  and  that  it  had  a  relative 
sanctity,  and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  captains  of  the  temple,  who  were  ofiicers  that  had 
the  care  and  charge  of  it,  let  out  this  court  for  profit  and  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  the  sellers,  to  compensate  themselves  for 
what  they  paid  for  their  tables  and  seats,  made  an  unjust 
and  exorbitant  gain ;  and  that  this  circumstance  occasioned 
its  being  called  a  den  of  thieves.*  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13.  Mark 
xi.  16— -17.  Luke  xix.  45,  46.) 

2.  Within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  Cocrt  of 
THE  Israelites  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer 
one  being  appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to 
the  men.  The  Court  of  the  Women  was  separated  from 
that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low  stone  wall  or  partition,  of  ele- 
gant construction,  on  which  stood  pillars  at  equal  distances, 
with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  importing  that  no  alien 
should  enter  into  the  holy  place  To  this  wall  St.  Paul  most 
evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  ii.  13,  14.  But  now  in  Chrigt 
Jesus,  ye,  who  sometimes  were  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  dj  Christ  .*  for  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one 
^united  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  church),  and  haih 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us/  hav- 
ing abolished  the  law  of  ordinances  by  which^  as  by  the 
wall  of  separation,  both  Jews  and  Grentiles  were  not  only 
kept  asunder,  but  also  at  variance.  In  this  court  was  the 
treasury,  over-against  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld  how  the 
people  threw  their  voluntary  offerings  into  it  for  furnishing 
the  victims  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices* 
(Mark  xii.  41.  John  viii.  20.) 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  was  on  higher 
ground  than  that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fif- 
teen steps  into  the  Inner  or  Men^s  Court .-  and  so  called  b^ 
cause  it  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  male  Israel- 
ites. In  these  two  courts,  collectively  termed  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites,  were  the  people  praying,  each  apart  by  himself 
for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  while  Zecnariah  was  onering  in- 
cense within  the  sanctuary.  TLuke  i.  10.) 

3.  Within  the  court  of  tne  Israelites  vras  that  of  the 
Priests,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one 
cubit  in  height.  This  enclosure  surrounded  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  and  to  it  the  people  brought  their  oblations 
and  sacrifices  :  but  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter 
it.    From  this  court  twelve  steps  ascended  to  the  I^mpli 

■  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c  11.  i  3. 

*  Of  the  pamc  kind  with  these  porticoes,  cloisters,  or  pia7.zas,  were  doub^ 
less  the  five  porticoes  which  surrounded  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  (John  ▼.  2.) 
The  pool  was  probably  a  pentagon,  and  the  piazzas  round  it  were  designed 
to  shelter  from  the  weather  the  multitude  ordiaeased  persons  who  Ut  w«ll> 
ing  for  a  cure  by  the  miraculous  virtue  of  those  waters.  Jennii)£4'a  Jowiak 
Antin.  p.  267. 

•  Up.  Fearee's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  on  Matt.  xzi.  13 
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strictly  so  eallad.  which  was  divideJ  into  three  parts,  the 
portipo,  the  ouUt  ganciuary,  and  Uie  holy  place. 

1.  In  the  PciBTico  were  Biispended  the  splendid  votive 
offerings  made  by  the  piety  of  various  individuale.  Among 
its  oiher  treasures,  there  was  a  golden  table  given  by  Pom- 
per,  together  with  several  golden  vines  of  exqiilHite  work- 
manship as  well  as  of  immense  size:  for  J osenhus  relates 
that  there  were  plusterH  as  tall  as  a  man.  And  he  adds,  iliat 
all  around  vere  fixed  up  and  displayed  the  spoils  and  trophies 
taken  by  Herod  from  the  Barbarians  and  Arabians.  These 
votive  offering*,  it  should  seem,  were  visible  at  a  distance  ; 
for  when  Jesus  Christ  was  sitting  on  the  Mount  of  Oliven, 
and  hie  diwiplea  called  his  attention  to  the  temple,  Ihi-v 
pointed  out  to  him  the  gifl'  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
[Luke  xii.  5.)  This  porch  had  s>  very  large  portal  ot  pite, 
which,  instead  of  folding  doors,  was  fur nishea  with  a  costly 
Babylonian  veil,  of  many  colours,  that  mystically  dcnoleil 
the  uniTerse. 

(2.)  The  SiNCTOABT  or  Holy  Place  was  separated  from 
the  holy  of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Ihe  veil  that  was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion :  thus  emblematically  pointing  out  that  the  scpa- 
rsdou  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  abolished,  and  ilint 
the  privilege  of  tha  high-priest  was  communicated  to  all 
mankind,  who  might  henccrorlh  have  access  to  the  throne  ot 
BracB  through  the  one  great  mediator,  Jesus  Christ.  (Ileh. 
X.  19—33.)  This  corresponded  with  the  Holy  Place  in  the 
IVibemacle,  In  it  were  rilaeed  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Altw  of  Incense,  and  Ibel'able  of  Shew-Bread,  which  con- 
aisled  of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  nnmber  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  Various  fancifnl  deUneaiions  have  bern  given  of 
these  articles :  in  llic  subji  ined  pngravinir  is  reprpseiited  the 
form  r.f  the  C.>i,nrri  (Usi.i.csnrh  ;is  it  v.-^s  aclmilly  cyriMl 
■    ■  Wxun  of  itn-  l!oi»:m  iMH.nl  Thus: 


.'  (Mart 


and  the  following  en^ravinj  cxliihils  the  Table  ov  Siibw- 
Ahead,  with  a  cup  upon  i(,  -jml  with  Iwo  of  the  sacred  trum- 
(leta,  which  were  UHcd  to  proclaim  tlio  year  of  Jubilee,  as 
lliey  were  also  canied  in  tiie  Bamc  triumph.  'I'hey  arc  co- 
pied from  the  plates  in  Helarid's  Treatise  on  the  Spoils  of 
the  Temple  of^  Jerusalem,'  the  drawiiiss  for  which  were 
made  at  Etomc,  upwards  of  a  century  since,  when  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  Titus  was  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation 


(1)  The  Hon  OF  Hoi  lEswa*.  twenty  c-ublt^siuarc  \ 
person  was  ever  admitted  into  it  but  the  hiRh-pripst.^wiii 
piitcred  it  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  (E\oi. 
;x.  10  Lev.  xvi.  2.15.  34.  Heb.  ix.  2—7.)' 
Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice  was,  it  wis 
infinitely  surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  Inner  TtnipU  f>r 
Sanetiuiry,  "  Its  appearance,"  according  to  Joscphus,'-  had 
every  thing  that  could  strike  the  mind  or  astonish  the  si^fi:: 
for  it  was  covered  on  every  side  with  plates  of  eold,  f^  -.51 
when  Uie  sun  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so  strong  and  dazzlins  ^ 
effulgence,  that  Uie  eye  of  the  spectator  was  obliged  to  l.:ra 
away,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than  ihf 
splendour  of  the  sun.  To  strangers  who  were  approachinn. 
it  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snrw, 
for  where  it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  ei- 
Iremely  white  and  glislering.  On  the  top  it  had  sharp- 
pointed  spikes  of  gold,  to  prevent  any  bird  from  reatin»upiii 
11  and  pofiuling  it.  There  were,"  continues  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, "inlliatbuildingseveral  stones  which  were  forty-firp 
cubits  in  length',  live  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth.^  WhMi 
all  these  things  are  considered,  how  natural  is  the  exclsma- 
tion  of  the  disciples  when  viewing  this  immense  building  at 
n  distance :  Matter,  aee  uihat  manner  0/ stones  (™-«m 
what  very  large  atones). onrfujAo/Bi'iLDlNOSoreArre.'  ( 
xiii.  I.);  and  how  wonderful  is  the  declaration  of  our  .r;.i 
upon  this,  how  unliiicly  to  be  accomplished  before  the  race 
01  men  who  were  then  living  should  cease  to  exist  .V-k-/ 
Ihou  that  great  buildingn  ?  ITiert  ihall  ml  lit  l-ft  mt  ifme 
upon  aaolhcT,  thai  thalfnol  be  thnium doivn,"  (Markxiii.  2.)' 
Improbable  as  this  prediction  must  have  appeared  to  lh*diwi- 
ples  at  that  time,  in  the  short  apace  of  about  forty  years  after. 
It  was  exactiy  accomplished;  and  this  most  magnificeW 
temple,  which  the  Jews  had  literally  turned  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  through  the  righteous  judgments  of  God  upon  thai 
wicked  and  abandoned  nation,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Itomans  a.  m.  4073  (a.  d.  73),  on  the  same  month,  and  on 
the  samoday  of  the  month,  when  Solomon's  temple  had  been 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Babylonians ! 

Doth  ihe  first  and  second  temples  were  conlemplaied  by 
the  .Tews  with  the  highest  reverence :  of  Oieir  aflectionaie 
regard  for  the  first  temple,  and  for  Jerusalem,  within  whose 
walls  it  was  built,  we  have  several  instances  in  those  psalms 
which  were  composed  during  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and 
(if  tlieir  profound  veneration  for  the  second  temple  we  liai-e 
repealeil  examples  in  the  New  TcstamenL  "They  could 
nut  bear  any  disrespectful  or  dishonourable  thing  to  be  said 
of  it.  The  lensl  injurious  slight  of  it,  reel  or  appienended. 
instantiy  awakened  all  the  choPer  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront 
never  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  ih  the  course  of  his  public 
instructions,  happening  to  say,  DealToy  (hit  hmple,  anil  in 
lAreedai/t  IvnllraiieU  up  again  (Johni.  1!).\  it  was  construed 
into  a  contemptuous  disrespcct.designcdlv  thrown  out  against 
Ihe  temple;  his  words  iuatanily  descenifcd  inici  the  heart  of 


>  Hub.  Reluidusde  SnallliTampU  In 
Wajiiai  ta  BJianiuD,  mi.  Svs. 


I1.  t. ;  Jem 


•  Dr.  Ilirwwd'i  InlnKl.  Iv  (he  Nt 
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a  Jew,  and  kept  rankling  there  for  several  years ;  for  upon 
his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossihle  for  a  Jew 
ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediately  alleged  against 
him  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety :  the} 
told  the  court  they  had  heard  him  publicly  assert,  I  am  abk 
to  destroy  this  temple.^  .  The  rancour  and  virulence  they  had 
conceived  against  him  for  this  speech,  which  they  imagined 
had  been  levelled  against  the  temple,  was  not  softened  by  all 
the  affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciatijig.and  wretched 
death  the^  saw  him  die:  even  as  he  hung, upon  the  cross, 
with  infinite  triumph,  scorn,  and'  exultatioli,.l}iey  upbraided 
him  with  it,  contemptuously  shakinff  their  heads,  ana  saying, 
Th^u  thai  destroy tst  the  temple^  andbuildest  it.  in  three  days, 
save  thyself/  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the 
ero8s,  (Matt,  xxvii.  40.)    The  superstitious  veneration,  which 
this  people  had  for  their  temple,  further  appears  from  the  ac- 
count of.  Stephen.  >  When  his  adversaries  were  baffled  and 
confounded  by  that  superior  wisdom  and  those  distinguished 
gifts  which  he  possessed,  they  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they  suborned  persons 
to  swear  that  they  had  heard  him  speak  olasphemy  against 
Moses  aiid  against  God.    These  inflaming  the  populace,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  the  holy  man  was  seized, 
dragged  away,  and  brought  before  the  Sannedrin.     Here  the 
false  witnesses,  whom  they  had  procured,,  stood  up  and  said. 
Til  is  person  before  you  is  continually  uttering  the  most  re- 
proachful expressions  against  this  sacred  place,'  meaning  the 
temple.    This  was  blasphemy  not  to  be  pardoned.    A  judi- 
cature composed  of  high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  foi^ 
give  such  impiety. 

"  Thus,  also,  when  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temple  to  give 
public  notice,  as  was  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  nis  having 
purified  and  bound  himself  with  a  religious  vow  along  with 
four  other  persons,  declaring  the  time  when  his  vow  was 
made,  and  tne  oblations  he  would  offer  for  every  one  of  them 
at  his  own  expense,  when  the  time  of  their  vow  was  accom- 
plished, some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  when  the  seven  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  were  almost  completed,  happening  to  see 
him  in  the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  such 
apprehended  profanation,  immediately  excited  the  populace, 
who  all  at  once  rushed  upon  him  and  instantly  seized  him, 
vehemently  exclaiming.  Men  of  Israel,  fielp  /  This  is  the  man 
that  teachcth  all  men  every  where  against  the  people  (the  Jews), 
and  the  law,  and  this  place  /  and,  further,  brought  Greeks  into 
the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place,  (Acts  xxi.  28.) 
They  said  this,  because  they  had  a  little  before  seen  .Trophi- 
mus  an  Ephesian  along  with  him  in  the  city,  and  they  in- 
stantly concluded  he  had  brought  him  into  the  temple.  tTpon 
this  the  whole  city  was  immediately  raised ;  all  the  people 
at  once  rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  out  of 
the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut.  Being  deter- 
mined to  murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Roman  tribune 
that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  The  uproar  now 
raised  amonff  the  Jews,  and  their  determined  resolution  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  person  who  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  temple,  and  who  they  apprehendcKi  had 
wantonly  profaned  it  by  introducing  Greeks  into  it,  verify 
and  illustrate  the  declaration  of  Pnilo ;  that  it  was  certain 
and  inevitable  death  for  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  to  set 
his  foot  withth  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple."^ 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  ^'  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  temple,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  during  the 
ministration  of  such  an  immense  number  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites.    To  this  guard  Pilate  referred,  when  he  said  to  the 
chief  priests  ana  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him  to  desire 
he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure.     Ye  have  a  watch,  go 
your  way,  and  make  it  as  secure  as  ye  can,  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.) 
Over  these  guards  one  person  had  the  supreme  command, 
who  in  several  places  is  called  the  captain  of  thp.  temple 
(2t(it»>6c  tou  'J^o&),  or  ofHcer  of  the  temple  guard.    *  And 
as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests  and  the  captain  of 
the  temple  and  the  Sadducees  came  upon  them.'  (Acts  iv.  1. 
v.  25, 26.  John  xviii.  19.)    Josephus  mentions  such  an  oi!i- 
/    cer."*    It  should  seem  that  this  officer  was  a  Jew,  from  the 
t'ircamstance  of  his  assisting  the  high-priest  in  arresting 

*■  Mat?.  zxvK  Gl.  "This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  (he  temple  of 
(rt>d  and  lo  build  it  In  three  days." 

•  Acts  vi.  13. 

»  Hatvfoad's  Introd.  voL  ii.  pp.  165—160. 

*  Tb.  irrp«rir>'5«',  Avjivof,  Ananfaii,  the  potnmander  of  the  temple.  Antiq. 
JU'.I.  Db.  XX.  C.6.  §2.  BpU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  i'i.  A;j«pa:»Ttj  t*(  tov  ExiMCxpov 
rr^»Ti.y5,ra,  haviiMT  th«  chief  rpi?ard  to  Eleazar,  the  governor  of  the 
tpinplp.  Rell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  §  2.  edit.  Hudson.  Ilarwood'd  Introd  voL 
U-  p.  l&'J.  and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  ch.  xi.  %  1.  cb.  ix  §  1. 


those  who  were  deemed  to  be  seditious,  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  Roman  procurator. 

III.  Besides  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Itwo  others  wera 
erected,  viz:  one  in  Egypt,  and  another  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader : — 

1.  The  HEL10POLITA^  Temple,  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Onias,  was  erected  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem  by 
Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  the  high  priest :  who  finding  that 
no  hope  remained  of  his  being  restored  to  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity which  had  been  held  by  liis  ancestors,  fled  into  K^pt 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  £piphanes.  "  Having  acquired 
great  favour  with  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  and  his  que^n  Cleopatra,  by  his  skill  in  political 
and  military  affairs,  Onias  represented  to  them,  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  their  kingdom,  if  the 
numerous  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Gyrene  could  have 
a  temple  of  their  own,  which  would  supersede  thft  necessity 
of  their  repairing  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dominions  of  a  foreign 
monarch,  to  penorm  their  religious  services :  and  that,  if 
such  a  temple  were  built,  many  more  Jews  would  be  induced 
to  settle  in  the  country,  as  Judea  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  evils  of  war.  By  such  representations  he  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  erect  a  temple  for  the  Jews,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Bubastis  or  Isis,  in  the  city  of 
Leontopolis  in  the  Hehopolitan  nome  (or  district)  over  whicL 
he  was  governor."*  •  To  the  Jews  he  justified  his  undertak* 
ing,  on  5ie  plea  that  the  building  of  such  a  temple  had  been 
predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  lived  about  six  hundred 
years  before.^  Accordingly,  the  temple  was  completed  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  Onias  was  invested  with 
the  high-priesthood ;  the  subordinate  priests  were  furnished 
from  the  descendants  of  Aaron :  Leyites  were  employed  iu 
the  sacred  services ;  and  the  whole  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship was  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Jerusalem. 
Though  the  Heliopolitan  temple  was  smaller  in  its  dimen- 
sions than  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  made  conforma- 
ble to  the  latter  in  every  respect,  except  that  a  golden  lamp 
suspended  by  a  golden  chain  was  substituted  lor  a  candle- 
sticK.  It  was  also  adorned  with  votive  gifts.  This  temple 
continued  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who,  in  consequence 
of  a  tumult  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
commanded  Lupus  the  governor  to  demolish  it.  Accordingly, 
the  gates  were  effectually  closed,  so  that  no  vestiges  re- 
mained of  any  divine  worship  having  been  there  periormed. 
This  occurrence  took  place  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  after  the  building  of  the  temple.'  In  2  Mace.  i.  1 — 9, 
there  i6«n  epistle  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  to  those  in 
E^pt. 

2.  The  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  erected  by  San* 
ballat,  under  the  authority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  tht 
use  of  the  Samaritans ;  who,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  pretended  that  they  were  of  the 
stock  of  the  true  and  ancient  Hebrews,  and  that  their  raoun* 
tain  was  the  most  proper  place  of  worship.     (l-|pon  this 

Jrinciple  tlie  Samaritan  women  argued  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
ohn  IV.  20.)  Sanballat  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseh 
the  first  hign-priest.  This  temple  was  destroyed  about  two 
hundred  years  afterwards  by  Hyrcanus,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Samaritans,  between  whom  and  the  Jews  there  subsisted 
the  bitterest  animosity.^  Representations  of  this  temple  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  city  of  Sichem  or  Neapolis^o 


SECTION  III 

OF  THE  HIGH  PLACES,  AND  PROSEUCHS:,  OR  ORATORIER 

OF   THE   JEWS. 

I.  Of  the  high  placet, — H,  Of  the  proseuchm,  or  oratories* 

I.  Besides  the  tabernacle,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  section,  freauent  mention  is  made,  in  the  Olu  Testa- 
ment, of  places  01  worship,  called  High  Places,  which 
were  in  use  both  before  and  after  the  building  of  the  temple. 

•  Jahn's  IFist.  oflTebr.  CoinaionweaUh,  vol.  i.  p.  3*18. 

•  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  anions  commentators  con- 
ceming  the  interpret allon  of  Isa.  x\x.  18, 19.,  which  is  the  prediction  above 
alluded  to.  See  Bp.  Lowth*8  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Boolhroyd's  translation  of  the 
Bible  on  that  passage.  ,     . 

t  Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xHi.  c.  3.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vli.  c.  la  SchuUl 
Archaol.  Hebr.  pp.  221,  222.    Pareau.  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  203. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  &  §§2—4.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §1. 

•  Schalzii  ArchseoL  Hebr.  p.  221     Pareau,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  299. 
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OF  SACHKD  PLACETS. 


f  n  tlie  Mirly  n^ren  of  the  world,  the  devotion  of  mankind 
Kfemt  to  havn  delighted  greatly  in  groves,  woods,  and  noun- 
tiinsi  not  only  because  these  retired  places  were  naturally 
Atted  for  contemplation,  but  probably  also  because  they  kiu- 
dliNl  a  certain  sacred  dread  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper. 
It  is  certain  that  nothing  was  more  ancient  in  the  East,  than 
altars  surrounded  by  groves  and  trees,  which  made  the  place 
very  shady  and  deligntful  in  those  hot  countries.  The  idol- 
aters in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  who  generally  worshipped 
the  sun,  appear  to  have  thought  it  improper  to  straiten  and 
confme  the  supposed  infinity  of  this  imaginary  deitv  within 
walls,  and  therefore  they  generally  made  choice  of  nills  and 
mountains,  as  the  most  convenient  places  for  their  idolatry ; 
and  when  in  later  times  they  had  brought  in  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, yet  for  a  long  time  they  kspt  them  open-roofed.  Nay, 
the  patriarchs  themselves,  who  worshipped  the  true  God, 
generally  built  their  altars  near  to  some  adjacent  grove  of 
trees,  wni<^,  if  nature  denied,  were  usually  planted  by  the 
religious  in  those  days.  When  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beershe- 
ha,  m  the  plains  or  Mamre,  it  is  said.  He  planted  a  grwe 
there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  the  ever  last  in f(  God 
(Gen.  xxi*.  33.),  and  doubtless  that  was  the  place  to  which 
the  patriarch  and  his  family  resorted  for  public  worship.* 

But  at  length  these  hills  and  groves  ot  the  heathen  idola- 
ters, as  they  were  more  retired  and  shady,  became  so  much 
the  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  their  unholy  rites,  and  for  the 
commission  of  the  obscene  and  horrid  practices  that  were 
usually  perpetrated  there.  (See  1  King^  xv,  12.  a  Kings 
xxiii.  7.;  In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  recorded  of 
the  Israelites  (who  in  this  respect  imitated  the  heathens) 
that  they  secretly  did  the  things  which  were  not  right,  that 
they  set  up  images  and  groves  in  every  high  hill,  and  under 
every  green  tree,  and  there  burnt  incense  in  all  the  high  places, 
and  tvrought  wickedness  to  proinjke  the  Lord,  as  did  the  heathen, 
(2  Kings  xvii.  9 — 13.)  On  this  account,  therefore,  God  ex- 
pressly commanded  the  Israelites  utterly  to  destroy  all  the 
places  wherein  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  laud  they 
should  possess,  served  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains  and 
upon  the  hills :  and  to  pay  their  devotions  and  bring  their 
oblations  to  that  place  only  which  God  should  choose.  (Deut. 
xii.  2—15.)  Nay,  to  prevent  every  approach  to  the  idola- 
trous customs  of  the  heathens,  they  were  forbidden  to  plant 
any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  (Deut,  xvi.  21.)  Hence 
it  13  clear,  that  after  God  should  fix  upon  a  place  for  his  pub- 
lic worship,  it  was  entirely  unlawful  to  offer  sacrifices  upon 
high  places,  or  any  where  else  but  in  the  place  God  did 
choose :  so  that  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  pro- 
hibitiori  of  places  and  groves  (so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the 
sacrificinff  m  them)  unquestionably  took  place.  And  itVas  for 
their  disobedience  to  this  command,  by  their  sacrificing  upon 
hig^h  places  and  in  groves,  even  after  the  temple  was  erectea  (2 
Kings  XV.  35.),  and  for  not  destroying  the  high  places  of  the 
heathens,  where  their  idol  gods  were  worshipped,  which  by 
that  command  and  in  many  other  places  of  Scripture  (Num. 
xxxiii.  52.),  they  were  expressly  appointed  to  do ; — that  the 
prophets  with  so  much  holy  zeal  reproached  the  Israelites. 
We  have,  indeed,  several  instances  in  Scripture  besides  that  of 
Abraham,  where  the  prophets  and  other  good  men  are  said  to 
have  made  use  of  these  high  places  for  sacrificing,  as  well 
as  other  less  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  and  whicn  are  not 
condemned.  Thus,  Samuel,  upon  the  uncertain  abode  of  the 
ark,  fitted  up  a  place  of  devotion  for  himself  and  his  family 
in  a  high  plaee,  and  built  an  altar  there,  and  sacrificed  upon 
it.  (1  Sam.  ix.  12.  19.  25.)  Gideon  also  built  an  altar  and 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  (Judg.  vi. 
25,  26.  J;  and  the  tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  the  tiigh 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39.  and  xxi.  29.) 
But  all  this  was  before  the  temple  was  erected,  which  was 
the  first  fixed  place  that  God  appointed  for  his  public  wor- 
ship ;  after  which  other  places  for  sacrificing  became  unlawful. 

That  the  Israelites,  both  kings  and  people,  offered  sacrifices 
upon  these  high  places  even  after  the  temple  w  as  built,  will 
evidently  appear  by  noticing  a  few  passages  in  their  history ; 
for  (not  to  mention  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  whose  professed  purpose  was  to  innovate  every 
thing  in  matters  of  religion,  and  who  had  peculiar  priests 
whom  tliey  termed  prophets  of  the  groves,  I  Kings  xviii.  19.) 
it  is  clear  that  most  ot  the  kings  of  Judili, — even  such  of 
them  who  were  otherwise  zealous  for  the  observance  of  the 
law, — are  expressly  recorded  as  blameable  on  this  head,  and 
but  few  have  the  commendation  given  them  of  destroying 

<  Many  ancient  naticxiB  used  to  erect  altars  and  offer  sacrifices  to  t)ieir 

Cdfl  upon  hiffh  places  and  mrantains.    Sec  the  examples  adduced  in  Bur- 
r*f  Oriental  Literatiu-e,  ^ol  i.  p.  233. 
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these  high  places.  No  sooner  had  Rehoboam  the  Bon  of 
Nolomon,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  him,  strength- 
ened himself  in  his  kingdom,  but  we  read  that  Judah  dtifevU 
ifi  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  built  them  high  places,  carui  inta^cf, 
and  groves,  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tret. 
(1  Kuiffs  xiv.  22,  23.) 

Of  the  exemplary  sovereigns,  Asa  and  Jehosbaphat,  in- 
deed, it  is  recorded  that  they  took  away  the  high  places  and 
groves  (2  Chron.  xiv.  3.  xv.  16.  xvli.  6.) ;  but  Jehoshaphat't 
son  and  successor,  Jehoram,  is  said  to  have  made  hiffh  placfi 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11.)     And  though 
Joash,  one  of  his  sons,  set  out  well,  yet  in  the  latter  part  oi 
his  life  he  was  perverted  by  his  idolatrous  courtiers,  wh ; 
served  groves  ana  idols,  to  whom  it  appears  that  he  gave  -^ 
permission  for  that  purpose ;  for,  after  making  their  obeisance, 
we  are  told,  tfuit  he  hearkened  to  them,  anal  hen  they  left  tl* 
house  of  God,  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  17,  18.)     Nor  was  the  refz^ 
of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  any  better,  for  still  the  people 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the  nigh  places  (2  Kings  xiv.  4.  j ; 
and  though  Uzziah  his  son  is  said  to  have  done  that  whir 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  this  exception  appear? 
against  him,  that  the  high  places  were  not  removed^  out  ii. 
people  still  sacrificed  there  [2  Kings  xv.  3,  4.)  ;  the  same  obser- 
vation is  made  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz.   (2  Chron.  xxviii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  prince  of  extra- 
ordinary piety:   he  removed  the  hi^h  places^  and  brake  ih. 
images,  and  cut  down  the  groves  (2  kings  xviii.  4.),  which  hi^ 
stmManasseh  again  built  up,  (2  Kings  xxi.  2.)     At  len<rtl' 
good  king  Josiah,  a  prince  very  zealous  for  the  true  religior. 
utterly  cleared  the  land  from  the  high  places  and  jrroves,  anti 
purged  it  from  idolatry :  but  as  the  four  succeeding  reiLn^s 
before  tlie  Babylonian  captivity  were  very  wicked,  we  maj 
presume  that  the  high  places  were  again  revived,  thouiri 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  after  the  reign  of  Josiah. - 

II.  From  the  preceding  facts  and  remarks,  however,  w>? 
are  not  to  conclude,  that  the  prohibition  relating  to  hiirli 
places  and  groves,  which  extended  chiefly  to  the  more  solemn 
acts  of  sacrificing  there,  did  on  any  account  extend  to  the 
prohibiting  of  other  acts  of  devotion,  particularly  prayer^  in 
any  other  place  besides  the  temple,  the  high  places  and  groves 
of  the  heathen  (which  were  ordered  to  be  razed)  oiilv  ex- 
cepted. For  we  learn  from  the  SSacred  Writings,  that  prayers 
are  always  acceptable  to  God  in  every  place,  when  performed 
with  that  true  and  sincere  devotion  of  heart,  which  alone 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  our  religious  addresses.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  in  many  places  of  Judaea,  both  before  and  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  we  find  mention  made  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  other  histories  of  places  built  purposely  for  prayer,  and 
resorted  to  only  for  that  end,  called  Proseucha  or  Oratories. 

These  places  of  worship  were  very  common  in  Jndva  (and 
it  should  seem  in  retired  mountainous  or  elevated  places)  in 
the  time  of  Christ;  they  were  also  numerous  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  large  and  flourishing  conuneirial 
city,  inhabited  by  vast  numbers  of  Jews :  and  it  appears  that 
in  heathen  countries  they  were  erected  in  sequestered  retreats, 
commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea  shore.  The 
proseucha  or  oratory  at  Philippi,  where  the  Lord  opened  the 
heart  of  Lydia,  thai  she  aitenaed  unto  the  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul,  was  by  a  river  aide,  (Acts  xvi.  13,  14,  lo.)* 

It  is  a  question  with  some  learned  men,  whether  these 
proseuchae  were  the  same  as  the  synagogues  (of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  the  following  section),  or  distinct 
edifices  from  the  latter.  Both  Josephus  and  Philo,  to  whom 
we  may  add  Juvenal,  appear  to  have  considered  them  as 
synonymous;  and  with  them  agree  Groiius,  Emesti,  Drs. 
Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Lardner;^  but  Calmet,  Drs.  Pri- 
deaux  and  Hammond,  and  others,  have  distinguished  between 
these  two  sorts  of  buildings,  and  have  shown  that  though 
they  were  nearly  the  same,  and  were  sometimes  confounded 
by  Philo  and  Josephus,  yet  that  there  was  a  real  difference 
between  them;  the  synagogues  being  in  cities,  while  the 
proseuchae  were  without  the  walls,  in  sequestered  spots,  and 

•  Home'sHist.  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  161—166,    CroxaU'i  Scripture  Po- 
litickN,  pp.  90—99. 

»  Joscphui  has  presenred  the  decree  of  the  city  of  Haltcarnassus,  ik  . 
miltine  the  Jews  to  erect  oratories,  pert  of  which  is  in  the  following  terms  ■ 
— "  We  ordain,  that  Uie  Jews  who  are  willing,  both  men  and  women,  <m  ot>. 
serve  th.  Sabbaths  and  perform  sacred  rites  according  to  the  Jewish  law 
and  build ^oaeuehtt  by  the  sea  aide,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  coun- 
try;  and  if  any  man.  whether  maj^strate  or  private  person,  give  them  any 
hinderance  or  disturbance,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  city."    Ant.  Jud.  hb 

*  Philo  de  Legatione  ad  Caiam.  p.  1011.    Josephus  do  Vita  sua,  ^54    Ju 
venal,  Sat.  iil.  14.    Orotius,  Whitby,  and  IK)ddrldjr«»  on  Luke  vi.  12.    Ernesti 
Institutio  Inferprefia  Novi  TcRtanienli,  pp.  36.3,  361.  edit.  4to.  1792.    iard- 
ncr's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  3.  §  :j.    Dr.  HarwooU's  Introduction  to  the  Nev 
Testament,  voL  ii,  pp.  171— IHO. 
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(particularly  in  heathen  countries)  were  usually  erected  on 
tiio  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-shore  (Acts  xvi.  13.), 
'without  any  coverin?  but  ^lleries  or  the  shade  of  trees. 
Dr.  Piideaax  thinks  the  proseuchs  were  of  greater  antiquity 
tha.n  the  synagogues,  and  were  formed  by  tne  Jews  in  open 
courts,  in  order  that  those  persons  who  dwelt  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem  might  offer  up  their  private  prayers  in  them, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  or 
of  the  tabernacle.     In  the  synagofnies,  he  further  observes, 
the  prayers  were  offered  up  in  public  forms,  while  the  pro- 
seacnffi  were  appropriated  to  private  devotions :  and  from  the 
oratory,  where  our  Saviour  spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer, 
being  erected  on  a  mountain  (Luke  vi.  13.),  it  is  hifffaly  pro- 
bable that  these  proseuche  were  the  same  as  the  hign  places, 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
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Form  of  a  Btnaooous  Roll  of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  JVature  and  origin  of  tynagoguetu — The  tynagogue  of  the 
libertines  explained. — ^11.  Form  of  the  iynagoguet^-^llL,  The 
officers  or  minioiertt^—TV,  The  service  performed  in  thetyna" 
ifoqiies, — ^V.  £ccle»iaMtical  power  of  the  oynagogues. — ^VI. 
The  Shemoneh  Eoreh,  or  J^Hneteen  Prayers  used  in  thesyna^ 
S'ogtie  service, 

I.  The  Synagogues  were  buildings  in  which  the  Jews 
assembled  for  prayer,  reading  and  hearing  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  other  instructions.  Though  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  their  origin 
is  not  very  well  known ;  and  many  learned  men  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  of  recent  institution. 

Although  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  at  the  holy  taber* 
naclc  or  temple,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  were 
restricted  to  any  particular  place  for  tiie  performance  of  other 
exercises  of  devotion.     Hence  formerly,  the  praises  of  Jeho- 
vah were  sung  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  the 
more  devout  Israelites  seem  to  have  frequented  on  Sabbath- 
days  and  new  moons  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and 
prayer.   (1  Sam.  x.  5 — 11.  xix.  18 — 24.    2  Kings  iv.  23.) 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews,  being  deprived 
of  the  solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  resorted  to  the 
house  of  some  prophet,  or  other  holy  man,  who  was  in  the 
practice  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  his  own  family, 
and  of  reading  the  Scnotures.  f  Compare  Ezek.  xiv.  1.  and 
XX.  1.  with  Neh.  viii.  l6.)    At  length  these  domestic  con- 
{rregations  became  fixed  in  certain  places,  and  a  regular  order 
of  conducting  divine  worship  was  introduced.    Philo^  thinks 
these  edifices  were  originally  instituted  by  Moses :  but  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  during  the  time  of  Ajitiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  their  origin  in  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  the  reigns  of 
the  Asmonaean  princes,  under  whom  thev  were  first  erected, 
and  were  soon  greatiy  multiplied  ;  though  in  Alexandria  and 
other  foreign  piaces,  where  the  Jfews  were  dispersed,  they 
wcTo  certainly  of  much  greater  antiquity.^    There  appears  to 
be  an  allusion  to  them  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  4. 8. 
In  tlie  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  fr&- 

•  Dr.lhmmond on  Lukev  i.  12.  and  Acts  xvi.  13—16.  Calinet's  Diet,  voce 
"f'jseucha.  Prideaiix'i*  Cuiineciioa,  pari  i.  book  vi.  sub  anno  4J4.  voL  i. 
fp.i-7-^»0.  edit.  1720. 

•  Hhilo,  De  Vita  Mohis.  !ib-  iii.  p.  6S".. 

•  Jo6eplmi,I>e  Bell.  .liid.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  5  3 


Juent,  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place  la 
udiea :  but  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  build  one  in  a 
town,  unless  there  were  ten  persons  of  leisure  in  it.  Not 
fewer  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues  are  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  Romans.  In  the  evangelical  history  we 
find,  that  wherever  the  Jews  resided,  they  had  one  or  mora 
synagogues,  constructed  after  those  at  Jerusalem :  hence  we 
find,  in  Acts  vi.  9.  synagogues  belonging  to  the  AlexaiH 
drians,  the  Asiatics,  the  Cilicians,  the  Libertines,  and  Ihe 
Cyrenians,  which  were  erected  for  such  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  or  cities,  as  should  happen  to  be  at  Jerusalem. 
With  re  wd  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  a  consi- 
derable dinerence  of  opinion  exists  among  the  learned, 
whether  these  Libertines  were  the  children  of  freed  men 
(Italian  Jews  or  proselytes),  or  African  Jews  from  the  city 
or  country  called  LibeTtus,or  Libertina,  near  Carthage,  'fhe 
former  opinion  is  supported  by  Grotius  and  Vitringa ;  the 
latter  (which  was  first  hinted  by  Oecumenius,  a  commenta- 
tor in  the  close  of  the  tenth  century),  by  Professor  Geides, 
Wetstein,  Bishop  Pearoe,  and  Schleusner. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Romans  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Liberii  and  the  Libertim,  The  JUberiua 
was  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  obtained  his  freedom  ;^ 
the  Libertirtua  was  the  son  of  a  Libertus.^  But  this  distinc- 
tion in  aftei^ges  was  not  strictly  observed ;  and  Libertinus 
also  came  to  be  used  for  one  not  bom  but  made  free,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Infenuua  or  one  bomfree,^  Whether  the  Libertim^ 
mentioned  m  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  were  Gentiles,  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native  Jews,  who  hav- 
ing been  made  slaves  to  the  Romans  were  afterwards  sot  at 
liberty,'  and  in  remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  them- 
selves Libertini,  and  formed  a  synagogue  by  themselves, 
is  differently  conjectured  by  the  learned.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  Jews  of  Gyrene,  Alexandria,  &c.  erected  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  at  their  own  charge,  for  the  use  of  their 
brethren  who  came  from  those  countries,  as  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  &c.  built  churches  for  the  use  of  their  own  country- 
men in  London;  and  that  the  Italian  Jews  did  the  same ;  and  be- 
cause the  greatest  number  of  them  were  Libertini,  their  syna- 
gogue was  therefore  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines, 
ui  support  of  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz.  that 
the  Libertines  derived  their  name  from  Libertus  or  Libertina, 
a  city  in  Africa,  it  is  urged  that  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  on 
the  word  i\iCvTv&c,  says,  that  it  was  or«/Mt  idyevc,  a  national  ap- 

Sellative ;  and  that  the  Gfonaa  inierlinearia^  of  which  Nicholas 
e  Lyra  made  great  use  in  his  notes,  has,  over  the  word  Li- 
bertini, e  rtffUme,  denoting  that  they  were  so  styled  from  a 
country.  Further,  in  the  acts  of  the  celebrated  conference 
with  tne  Donatistsat  Carthage,  anno  411,  there  is  mentioned 
one  Victor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Libertina ;  and  in  the 
acts  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held  in  649,  there  is 
mention  o£Januarius  gratia  Dei  epiacopus  aaneta  eecleeisB  Li» 
bertinensis,  Januarius,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  the  holy 
church  of  Libertina ;  and  therefore  Fabriciusinhis  Geographi- 
cal Index  of  Christian  Bishoprics,  has  placed  Libertina  in  what 
was  called  Jfrica  propria^  or  the  proconsular  province  of 
Africa.  Now,  as  all  the  other  people  of  the  several  synagogues, 
mentioned  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  are  called  from  the 
places  whence  they  came,  it  is  probable  that  the  Libertines 
were  denominated  m  like  manner ;  and  as  the  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians,  who  came  from  Africa,  are  placed  next  to  the 
Libertines  in  that  catalogue,  the  supporters  of  this  opinion 
think  it  probable,  that  they  also  belonged  to  the  same  coun- 
try. But  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  tiiat  there  were  any 
natives  of  this  place  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  period  referred  to 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  well 

•  Cives  Romani  stmt  Liberti,  qui  vlndictA,  oennu,  aut  tectainento  nuUo 
jure  impediento  nuuiiuiiiaai  sunt.    Ulpian.  tit.  i.  f  6. 

•  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  ofSuetoalus  concerning  Clan* 
dius,  who,  he  says,  was,  ignarus  temporibus  Appii,  et  delnceps  aliquamdiu 
Libertinoa  dictos,  non  ipsos,  qui  manumitterentur,  sed  ingenuos  ex  hia 
procreatos.    In  vita  Clatidii,  cap.  24.  §4.  p.  78.  PitiscU 

•  Q,liintilian.  de  Inslitutioiie  Dratoria,  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  p.  246.  edit.  Gibson, 
1693.  Qui  servus  est,  si  manumiUatur,  fit  Libertinu9--Justinian.  Institiit. 
lib.  i.  tiL  V.  Liboitinl  sunt,  qui  ex  jusia  servitute  loanumissi  sunt.  Tit.  iv. 
Ingenuus  est  is,  qui  statim  ut  natus  eat,  liber  est;  sive  ex  duobua  in^onuk 
matrininnio  aditus  est,  eive  ex  libertinis  duobus,  sive  ex  altero  liberuno,  et 
dtero  in^cnuo. 

I  1  Of  these  them  were  great  numbers  at  Rome.  Tacitus  informa  im 
(Anal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ti3.)  that  four  thousand  Libertini,  of  Uie  Jewish  superati- 
tlon,  as  he  styles  it,  were  banished  at  one  time,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  Into 
Sanllnla ;  and  thi?  rest  commanded  to  quii  Italy,  If  Ihey  did  not  adjure,  by  a 
certain  day.  See  also  Suetonius  in  vita  Tiberii,  cap.  36.  Josephus  (Antlq. 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.  5  5.  edit.  Haverc.)  mentions  the  same  fact.  And  Philo  (Lo« 
gat.  ad  C.iium.  p.  785.  C.  edit.  Colon.  11313.)  Fpealcs  of  a  good  pari  of  the  city, 
beyond  the  Tiber,  as  inliabiied  by  Jews,  who  were  mostly  Libertmi,  having 
been  brought  to  Rome  as  captives  and  stares,  but,  being  made  free  by  UmIt 
roasters,  wore  permitted  to  live  according  to  their  own  rt  es  and  costooUL 
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known  that,  only  ahont  fifteen  years  before,  ^reat  numbers  of 
Jews,  emancipated  slaves,  or  their  sons,  were  banished  from 
Aome,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Libertines  mentioned  by 
Luke  were  of  the  latter  description,  especially  as  his  account 
IS  corroborated  by  two  Roman  historians. 

II.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  New  Testament  that  the 
synagp^es  had  any  peculiar  Form.  The  building  of  them  was 
regaraea  as  a  mart  of  piety  (Luke  yii.  5.) ;  and  they  were 
erected  within  or  without  the  city,  generally  in  an  eierated 
place,  and  were  distinguished  from  the  proseuche  by  being 
roofed.  Each  of  them  had  an  altar,  or  rather  table,  on  which 
the  book  of  the  law  was  spread ;  and  on  the  east  side  there 
was  an  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  law  was 
deposited.  The  seats  were  so  disposed  that  the  people  always 
sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  elders,  and  the  place  where 
the  law  was  kept ;  and  the  elders  sat  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  with  their  backs  to  the  ark  and  their 
faces  to  the  people.  The  seats  of  the  latter,  as  being  placed 
nearer  the  ark,  were  accounted  the  more  holy,  and  hence 
they  are  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the  ehtef  aeaU  in  the 
synagogue,'  which  the  Pharisees  affected;  and  for  which 
our  Lord  inveighed  against  them.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6.)  A  simi- 
lar precedency  seems  to  have  cre^t  into  the  places  of  wor- 
ship even  of  the  very  first  Christians,  and  hence  we  may 
account  for  the  indignation  of  the  apostle  James  (ii.  3.) 
dgainst  the  undue  preference  that  was  given  to  the  rich.  The 
women  were  separated  from  the  men,  and  sat  in  a  gallery 
enclosed  with  lattices,  so  that  they  could  distinctly  see  and 
hear  all  that  passed  in  the  synagogue,  without  themselves 
being  exposed  to  view. 

III.  For  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  there  were  in 
every  S3rnagogue  certain  OpricKits,  whose  business  it  was  to 
see  that  afl  the  duties  of  religion  were  decentiy  performed 
therein.    These  were,—  » 

1.  The  A^ymfA'yiryot,  or  Hukr  of  the  synagogtu,  (Luke 
xiii.  14.  Mane  v.  22.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xiii.  15.,  col- 
kted  with  Mark  v.  22.  and*  John  vi.  69.,  that  there  were  se- 
veral of  these  rulers  in  a  synagogue.  They  regulated  all  its 
concerns,  and  gave  permission  to  persons  to  preach.  They 
were  always  men  advanced  in  age,  and  respectable  for  their 
learning  and  probity.  The  Jews  termed  them  Haeamim^  that 
is,  sages  or  wise  men,  and  they  possessed  considerable  influ- 
ence and  authority.  They  were  judges  of  thefts,  and  simi- 
lar petty  offences :  and  to  them  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to 
allude  in  1  Cor.  vi.  5.,  where  he  reproaches  the  Corinthian 
Christians  with  carrying  their  differences  before  the  tribunals 
of  tiie  Gentiles,  as  if  they  had  no  persons  among  them  who 
were  capable  of  determining  them.  Is  t7  «o,  says  he,  that 
there  is  not  a  wiss  mks  among  you  9  no,  not  one  that  shall  be 
able  to  judge  between  his  hretMtn?  These  rulers,  likewise, 
had  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  on  those  whom  they 
judged  to  be  rebellious  against  the  law ;  in  allusion  to  which 
circumstance  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples  that  they  should 
be  scourged  in  the  synagogues,  (Matt.  x.  170 

2.  Next  to  the  A^^'^vra.yifyoc,  or  ruler  of^  the  synagogue, 
was  an  officer,  whose  province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  pray- 
ers to  God  for  tiie  whole  congregation :  he  was  called  <^m»- 
liaeh  Zibbor,  or  the  angel  of  the  church,  because,  as  their 
messenger,  he  spoke  to  God  for  them.  Hence  also,  in  Rev. 
ii.  iii.  the  presiding  ministers  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are 
termed  angels. 

3.  The  Chazan  appears  to  have  been  a  different  officer 
from  the  Sheliaeh  Ziooor,  and  inferior  to  him  in  digni^.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  person,  who  in  Luke  iv.  20.  is  term- 
ed wrnftrnf,  the  minister,  and  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
sacred  books. 

IV.  The  service  performed  in  the  synagogue^  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  on  other  holy  days,  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz. 
prayer,  reading  the  Scnptures,  and  preaching,  or  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  synagogue  service  ia  Prayer;  for 
the  performance  of  which,  accorcfing  to  Dr.  Prideanx,  they 
had  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
synagogue  worship.  The  most  solemn  part  of  these  prayers 
are  the  rrwy  n:w  (sHCMONen  esr«h),  or  the  eighteen  prayers, 
which, -eccording  to  the  rabbies,  were  composed  and  insti- 
tuted by  Ezra,  in  order  that  the  Jews,  whose  language  after 
the  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many  barbarous  terms  bor- 
rowed from  other  languages,  might  be  able  to  perform  their 
devotions  in  the  pure  language  of  their  own  country.  Such 
is  tlio  account  which  Maimonides  gives,  out  of  the  Geraara, 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  liturg^ies;  and  tiie  eighteen  col- 
bets,  in  particular,  are  mentioned  m  the  Mishna.    However. 


some  better  evidence  than  that  of  the  talmndical  rabbies  » 
requisite,  in  order  to  prove  their  liturgies  to  be  of  so  high  ^o 
antiquity ;  especially  since  some  of  their  prayers,  as  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  acknowledges,  seem  to  hnve  been  composed  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  reference  to  it.  It  is 
evident  they  were  composed  when  there  was  neither  tempW 
nor  sacrifice ;  since  the  seventeenth  collect  pnrys,  ^at  God 
would  restore  his  worship  to  the  inner  part  c^  his  hoase,  and 
make  haste,  with  fervour  and  love,  to  accept  the  bnmt  sacri- 
fices of  Israel,*  &c.  'I*hey  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  com- 
position of  Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  commission  fn^b 
Artaxerxes  to  go  to  Judsa,  till  more  than  fifty  years  after  the 
secoud  temple  was  built,  and  its  worahip  restored.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  forms  of  prayer  for  the  synagogue 
worship  were  at  firet  very  few,  and  that  some  were  in  use  in 
the  tinte  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  number  of  which  was  subse- 
quently increased.  To  the  eighteen  prayera  above  mentioned* 
another  was  added,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple,  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  or,  according  to  some 
writere,  by  Rabbi  Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars.  It  is  di- 
rected against  apostates  and  heretics,  appellations  which  the 
Jews  liberally  enmployed  to  designate  all  Christians,  whether 
of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  descent  This  additional  prayer  is 
now  inserted  as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number  is  nineteen. 
They  are  required  to  be  said  by  all  Jews  without  exceptioc, 
who  are  of  age,  three  tinnes  every  day,  eitiier  hi  pubfic,  at 
the  synagogue,  or  at  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be.  As  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see 
them,  tney  are  subjoined,  at  the  end  of  this  section.^ 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  synagogue  service  is  the  read 
i^S  o/  ^^  Scriptures,  which  is  of  three  sorts, — the  JGrintk- 
Skerna,  the  reading  of  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  porticos 
put  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  wrTtincp. 

(1.)  The  H^riolh'Shema  consists  of  three  portions  of  Scnp- 
ture,  viz.  Deut.  vi.  6—9.  xi.'13 — 2L  ^um.  xv.  37 — 11. 
As  the  firet  of  these  portions  commences  with  the  word 
sliema,  that  is,  hear,  they  are  collectively  termed  the  Shema. 
and  the  reading  of  them  is  called  kirioth-ahema,  or  the  read- 
ing of  the  Shema.  This  r^ing  or  recital  is  preceded  ar<d 
followed  by  several  prayere  anobenedictions ;  and,  next  lo 
the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayera  above  noticed,  is  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  religious  service  of  the  Jews ;  w^ho,  be- 
lieving the  commands  in  Deut.  vi.  7.  and  xi.  19.  to  be  of 
peroetual  obligation,  repeat  the  Shema  daily,  every  mornino 
and  evening. 

(2.)  The  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-three,  according  to 
the  Masorets,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty-four  Para»chioth 
or  sections :  for  the  Jewisn  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  aJtemateW  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  that  is,  o(. 
fifty  weeks  and  four  days.    The  Jews,  therefore,  in  their 
division  of  the  law  into  i'aroscAtoM  or  sections,  had  a  respecf 
to  their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every  second  or  third, 
and  consisted  of  thirteen  months ;  so  that  the  whole  law  was 
read  over  this  year,  allotting  one  Paraschioih  or  section  to 
every  Sabbath ;  and  in  common  yeara  they  reduced  the  fifty- 
three  or  fifty-four  sections  to  the  number  of  the  fifty  Sabbaths, 
by  reading  two  shorter  ones  togetiier,  as  df^n  as  there  was 
occasion.    They  began  the  course  of  reading  the  first  Sab 
bath  after  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  rather,  indeed,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  before  that,  when  they  finished  tiie  last  course 
of  reading,  they  also  made  a  beginning  of  the  new  course ; 
that  so,  as  the  rabbies  say,  the  devil  might  not  accuse  them 
to  God  of  being  weary  of  reading  his  law. 

(3.)  The  portions  selected  out  of  Yhe  prophetical  writings 
are  termed  Haphtoroth,  When  Antiochus  Epinhanes  coo 
quered  the  Jews  about  the  year  1)53  before  the  Christian  »ra, 
he  prohibited  the  public  reading^  of  the  law  in  the  synagogues, 
on  pain  of  death.  The  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  wholly  de^ri7ed  of  tiie  word  of  God,  selected  from  other 
parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings  ^//y-^/bur  portions,  which  were 
termed  haphtoras,  nnwon  (hophtoroth),  from  lofi  (potor), 
he  dismissed,  let  loose,  opened—for  though  the  Law  was  c6*- 
missed  from  their  Sjrnagogues,  and  was  closed  to  them  by  the 
edict  of  this  persecuting  king,  yet  the  prophetic  writings,  not 
being  under  the  inierdid,  were  left  open;  and  therefore  they 

>  The  fifth,  tenth,  elerenth,  and  fourteenth  collects  hare  the  Mune  allc 
sbn  and.'eference  as  the  seventeenth.  See  the  origtnal  prajers  in  Mai 
monldes  ae  Ordine  Precum,  or  in  Vltringat  (de  Synag.  vetere,  lib.  iii.  part 
ii.  cap.  14.  pp.  1033—1038.)  whoobsenres  that  the  IViIuiudists  will  hare  th*» 
seventeenth  collect,  which  prays  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship 
(reduc  ministerium  Le?iticum  in  Adytum  Domus  tuae,  as  he  translates  it), 
to  have  been  usually  recited  by  the  king  in  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles; which  is  such  an  absurdity  that  it  confutes  itself,  and  shows  how 
litUe  the  Jewish  traditions  concerning  the  antiquity  and  use  of  tlieir  liturstes 
■re  to  be  depended  opMk  s'See  pp.  106, 107.  infra. 


S«:t.  IV.] 

used  them  in  olaice  of  the  others.  It  was  from  this  castom 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  primitive  Christians  adopted  theirs,  of 
reading  a  lesson  every  Sabbath  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  paraschiodi 
or  section  of  the  law,  and  the  haphtoroth  or  sections  of  the 


OF  THB  SYNAGOGUE. 


I0> 


prophets  (which  were  substituted  for  the  former),  as  they 
nave  been  read  together  ever,  since  the  days  of  the  Asmo- 
nseans  or  Maccabees,  and  as  they  continue  to  be  read  in  the 
various  synagogaes  belonging  v.to  the  English ,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  German  Jews. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  all  the  sections  of  the  law,  and  sections  of  the  prophets,  as  read  in 

THE    DIFFERENT   JEWISH*  SYNAOOOUES    FOR  EVERY    SABBATH    OF    THE    YEAR. 


PARA8CHI0TH,  or  SecUont  of  the  Liw. 

Sect.  GENESIS. . 

i.  fncna  Bereshlth, i.  1.  to  vi.  6. 

ti.  m  m*iSn  Toledoth  noach, vi.  9.  to  xi.  32. 

m,  "p-fy  Lee  leca, zii.  1.  to  xvii.  S7. 

iv.  irpi  Yaiyeni, xviii.  1.  to  xxii.  24. 

▼.  nnp  mvi  Chaiyeh  Sarah, xxiii.  1.  to  xxv.  18. 

▼i  rrV^n  Toledoth, xxv.  19.  to  xxviii.  9. 

Ti'i.  tts>y  Yatyetse, xxviii.  10.  to  xxxii.  3. 

▼iii.  ,rhzny  Vaiyishlach, xxxii.  4.  to  xxxvi.  43. 

ix.  2sm  Vaiyesheb, xxxvii.  1.  to  xl.  23. 

X.  fpn  Mikkets, xli.  1.  to  xliv.  17. 

xi.  9j>i  Vaiyiggash xliv.  18.  to  xlvii.  27. 

xiL  vPi  Vayechei, xlvii.  28.  to  1. 26. 

EXODUS. 

xiiL  riiD9  Shemoth, i.  1.  to  vL  1. 

xiv.  rnm  Vaera, vL  2.  to  ix.  36. 

XV.  n^0  ^H  N3  Bo  el  Paradh, ... .x.  1.  to  xiiL  16. 

XTi.  riya2  Bcshalach, xiii.  17.  to  xvii.  16. 

xvii.  ^nn^  Yithro, xviii.  1.  to  xx.  26. 

xviii.  OK9£HPO  Mishpatim, xxi.  1.  to  xxiv.  IS. 

xix.  noi"«n  Terumah, xxv.  1.  to  xxvii.  19. 

XX.  mxn  Tetsaveh, xxvii.  20.  to  xxx.  10. 

xxi.  K9ri  o  Kei  tissa, xxx.  11.  to  xxxiv.  35. 

xxiL  Snp^i  Yaiyakhel, xxx  v.  1.  to  xxxviii.  20. 

xxiiL  v^ypo  Pekudey, xxxviii.  2 1.  to  xl.  38. 

LEYITICUS. 

Xliv.  mp^i  Vaiyikra, i.  1.  to  vi.  7. 

xxY.  IS  ir^^M  Yaiyikra  Tsau, vi.  8.  to  viii.  36 

xivi  ^rw  Shemini, i^  1.  to  xL  47. 

xxvii.  jpntn  Tazrid, xii.  1.  to  xiiL  59. 

xxviii.  ynso  MetBora,. xiv.  1.  to  xv.  33. 

xxix.  ma  ^inK  Acharey  Moth, xvi.  1.  to  xviii.  30. 

xxx.  tncnp  Kedashim* xix.  1.  to  xx.  27. 

xxxL  -vM  £mor, xxL  1.  to  xxiv.  23 

xxxii.  ^ro  "ina  Behar  Sinai, xxv.  1.  to  xxvi.  2. 

xxxiii.  ^npra  Bechukkotai, xxvL  3.  to  xxvii,  34. 

NUMBERS. 

xxxvL  -\rtD3  Bemidbor, i.  1.  to  iv.  20. 

XXXV.  Kffi  Naiio, iv.  21.  to  vii.  89. 

xxxvi.  •jrhfro  Beliaalotica, viii.  I.  to  xii.  16. 

xxxvii.  ^Sb  Shelach, /•.•••  -xiii.  1.  to  xv.  41. 

xxxviii.  nyy  Koiach, xvi.  1.  to  xviii.  32. 

X3cxix.  ppn  Chokkath, xix.  1.  to  xxii.  1. 

xJ.  ,-9*73  Baiak, xxii.  2.  to  xxv.  9. 

xli.  onpo  Pinchaa, xxv.  10.  to  xxx.  1. 

xliL  nwc  Mattoth, xxx.  2.  to  xxxii.  42. 

xiiil  ^jDoMasey, xxxiu.  1.  to  xxxvi.  13. 

DEUTERONOMY.' 

xtiv.  D^-v3-i  Debarim, i.  1.  to  iiL  22. 

xiv.  ) jnrtKi  Yaethchanan, iii.  23.  to  vii.  11. 

xlvi.  2py  Ekeb, vii.  12.  to  xi.  25. 

xlvii.  nm  Reeh, xi.  26.  to  xvL  17.     . 

xlviii.  0^309  Shophetim, xvi.  18.  to  xxi.  9. 

xlix.  Hyn  Telse, xxi.  10.  to  xxv.  19. 

I.  Mian  Tabo, xxvi.  1.  to  xxix.  8. 

li.  cP3;i  Nitsabim, xxix.  9.  to  xxx.  20. 

Iii.  -fy*!  Yaiyelec, xxxi.  1.  to  xxxi.  30. 

liii.  unMn  Haazinu, xxxii.  1.  to  xxxii.  52. 

liv.  Tisran  nin  YezotHabaracah,.  .xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxiv.  12. 


HAPHTOROTH,  or  Seciiont  of  the  PnoPHSTS. 

JPortugttete  and  Italian  Jew9.       German  and  Dutch  Jerot, 

laa.  xliL  6— 21 Isa.  xUi.  5^25.  xUiL  10, 

Isa.  liv.  1—10 Isa.  liv.  1—17.  Iv.  1---5 

Isa.  xl.  27—31.  xU.  1—16 Ditto. 

2King8iv.  1—23 2Kingsiv.  1.— 37. 

1  Kings  i.  1 — 31 Ditto. 

Mal.L  1— I4.ii.  1—7 Ditto. 

Hoa.  xi.  7—12.  xu.  1—1 1 Ditto. 

Obad.  i.  1—21 Hos.  xu.  12-14.  xiii.  1-16 

Amoa  ii.  1—16.  iii.  1 — 8 Dittoc 

1  Kings  iii.  15—28.  iv.  1 Ditto. 

Ezek.  xxxvii  15—28 ;Ditto. 

1  Kings  ii.  1— 1 2 Ditto. 


Jer.  i.  1 — 19.  ii.  1 — 8 laa.  xxvii.  6.  to  xxix.  23. 

Ezek.  xxviiL  25.  to  xxix.  21 Ditto. 

Jer.  xlvi.  13—28 ' Ditto. 

Jttdg.  V.  1 — 31 Judg.  iv.  4.  to  v.  1—31. 

Isa.  vi.  1—31 I8a.vi.  1—13. vii.  1— 6.ix.6,7 

Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 22.  and  xxxiii.  25, 26.. Ditto. 

1  Kings  V.  12—18.  vi.  1—13 Ditto. 

Ezek.  xliii.  10—27 Ditto. 

1  Kings  xviii.  20—39 1  Kings  xviii.  1—39. 

1  Kings  vii.  13—26 1  Kings  vii.  40—50. 

1  Kings  vii.  40 — 50 1  Kings  vii.  51.  viiL  1 — 21. 


Isa.  xliii.  21—28.  xliv.  1—25 Ditto. 

Jer.  vii.  21—34.  viii.  1—3.  ix.  23,  24.. Ditto. 

2Sam.  vi.  1—19 2  Sam.  vi.  1-23.  vii.  I-IT. 

2  Kings  iv.  42—44.  v.  1—19 Ditto. 

2  Kings  vii.  3—20 Ditto. 

Amos  ix.  7—15 : . . . .  iEzck.  xxii.  1 — 19. 

Ezek.  XX.  2—20 Amos  ix.  7 — 15 

Ezek.  xliv.  15—31 Ditto. 

Jer.  xxxiL  6 — 27 Ditto. 

Jer.  xvi.  19—21.  xvii.  1—14 Ditto. 


Hos.  i.  10, 11.  ii.  1—20. . : Ditto. 

Judg.  xiii.  2— 25 Ditto. 

Zech.  ii.  10—13.  iii.  1— 13.  iv.  1—7.  Ditto. 

Joah.  ii.  1 — 24 Amos  ix.  7 — 15, 

1  SanL  xi.  14,  15.  xii.  1—22 Ditto. 

Judg.  xi.  1—33 Ditto. 

Micah  V.  7—15.  vi.  1—8 Ditto. 

1  Kings  XX.  46.  xix.  1—21 Ditto. 

Jer.  i.  1—19.  ii.  1—3 Ditto. 

Jer.  ii.  4 — 28.  iv.  1,  2 Jer.  ii  4 — 28.  iiL  4. 


Isa.  i.  1—27 Ditto. 

xl.  1—26 Ditto. 

xlix.  14—26.  1.  1—3 Ditto, 

liv.  11—17.  Iv.  1—6 Ditto. 

Ii.  12—23.  m.  1—12 Ditto. 

liv.  1—10 Ditto, 

Ix.  1—22 Ditto. 

Ixi.  10, 11.  Ixu.  1-12.  Ixiii.  1-9..  .Ditto. 

Hos.  xiv.  1—9.  Mic  viL  18—20 Isa.  Iv.  6—13.  Ivi.  1—8. 

2  Sam.  xxii.  1 — 51.  Some  say  Ezek. 

xvii.  22—24.  xviii.  1—32 Hos.  xiv.  1-9.  Joel  it.  1-27. 

Josh.  L 1-18.  Eccl.  i.-xii.  inclusive,. .  .Ditto.> 


•  k  is  a  ctrcutDstiuice  highly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  celebrated  pro- 
phr-cy,  quntefl  by  the  apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  the  jiro- 
j.h.»r'J.->€l  (U.  2^32.)  forms  apart  of  the  Pentecostal  serrice  of  the  Karaite 
J*>«vi»  in  the  Crimea.  "Such,  however,  is  the  fact;  and  may  we  not  con* 
-lu<!o,  from  the  pertlnaeity  with  which  this  ancient  sect  hava  adhered  to 
Vol.  U.  O 


their  orimitive  institutions,  that  the  mme  coincidence  took  place  in  tha 
aposToiic  as^e  V    Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches.  Ac.  p.  326. 

•  The  above  tebles  are  copied  from  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  onDeut 
xxxiv.,  who  states  that  he  has  in  general  followed  the  divisions  in  tho  be^ 
MaaoreUc  Bibles^  from  which  our  common  English  Bibles  (a  wnoM  ctaM 
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OF  SACRED  PLACES. 


[Part  IIL  Cbap. 


In  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews,  the 
law  was  always  read  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  version  :> 
bat  in  those  of  the  native  Jews,  the  law  was  always  read  in 
HebrcY ;  whence  it  became  necessary,  as  soon  as  that  lan- 
guage ceased  to  be  vernacular  among  the  Jews,  to  establish 
an  interpreter,  by  whom  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  ex- 
pounded in  the  Cnaldee  dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  them 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity .>  The  doctor 
or  reader,  therefore,  having  Uie  interpreter  always  by  him, 
softly  whispered  in  his  ears  what  he  said,  and  this  interpre- 
ter repeated  a.oud  to  the  people  what  had  thus  been  commu- 
nicated to  him.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to 
have  alluded  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  fVhat  ye  hear  in 
the  ear^  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops.  (Matt.  x.  27.)' 

3.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is, 
Exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Freaching  to  the  people  from 
them.  The  first  was  performed  at  the  time  of  reading  them, 
and  the  other  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
In  Luke  iv.  15^23.  we  have  an  account  of  th«^  service  of 
the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  taught  the  Jews  in  both  these  ways:  And  he  iaugfU 
in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  ail,  And  he  came  to 
Nazareth,  tvlitre  he  had  been  brought  up ;  and  as  his  custom 
was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  JSabbathHiay,  and  stood 
up  for  to  read,  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of 
tne  prophet  Esaias  /  and  when  he  had  unrolled  the  volume  *  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  prearJi 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind  f 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised/  to  prauh  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Ijord  /*'  And  he  folded  the  volume,^  and  he  goM  it 
again  to  the  minister  and  scU  down :  and  the  eyes  of  all  them 
that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him.  And  lie 
began  to  say  unto  them:  JYiis  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gra- 
cious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  Nazareth,  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  member 
of  that  synagogue,  to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the  section  or 
lesson  out  of  the  prophets  for  that  day ;  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  fifty-first  haphtorah,  and  to  have  commenced  with 
ihe  first  verse  of  Isa.  Ixi.  and  not  with  the  tenth,  as  in  the 
table  above  given.  '*  Have  the  Jews,"  asks  an  eminent 
commentator,  '*  altered  this  haphtorah,  knowing  the  use 
which  our  blessed  Lord  made  of  it  among  their  ancestors?*'^ 
Further  he  stood  up  (as  it  was  customary,  at  least  for  the 
officiating  minister  to  do  out  of  reverence  jfor  the  word  of 
God^  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  unrolled  the  manuscript 
until  he  came  to  the  lesson  appointed  for  that  day;  which 
having  read  he  rolled  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  to  the  proper 
officer ;  and  then  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  the  Jews.'  But  when  Christ  entered  any 
synagogue  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  (as  it  appears 
from  Luke  iv.  16.  he  always  did  on  every  Sabbath-day, 
wherever  he  was),  he  taught  the  people  in  sermons  aflter  the 
law  and  the  prophets  had  oeen  read.  The  Sacred  Writings, 
used  to  this  day  in  all  the  Jewish  synagogues,  are  written  on 
skins  of  parchment  or  vellum,  and  (like  the  ancient  copies) 
rolled  on  two  rollers,  beginning  at  each  end :  so  that,  in  read- 

vrill  be  found  to  vary  a  little.  On  the  above  tableit,  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  th^ 
though  the  Jews  are  agreed  in  tlie  sections  of  the  law  that  are  read  every 
Babbath ;  yet  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  haphtorolh,  or  sections  from  the 
prophets ;  as  it  appears  above,  that  the  Dutch  and  German  Jews  differ  in 
several  cases  from  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  ;  and  there  are  some  slighter 
variations  besides  those  above,  which  he  has  not  noticed. 

i  TertuUiani  Apologia,  c.  18. 

«  From  this  practice  originated  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volame  of  this  work. 

■  Dr.  Lighlfoot's  Horaa  Hebraicae,  on  Matt.  x.  27. 

4  "Awas-TwgBf  TO  CiCkiov.  This  word  signifies  to  unfold,  unroll.  The 
jooks  of  the  ancients  were  written  on  parchment  and  rolled  up.    Hence 

the  word  volume.     Akk'  «ux  «i>«)rT«^«vri$  hutou;  xst  Tw  X,*^P*  srtpiCaiXovTi; 

MA.x>ixei$ ;  Why  do  we  not  unfold  our  arms,  and  clasp  each  other  in  them  l 
Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  vi.  p.  392.  Hudson.  Ttiv  tirtTToktiv  ANAnTTJAr, 
unfolding  the  letter.    Josephus,  de  vitA  sua,  p.  21.    Ilavercamp.    Tfm^»i 

ti  6<Cxiov  T»  iCovXiTO,  mKni¥  rmv  Iliprwv  (9roti)o-«Te,  /kith  J«,  ANAllTTsAi;, 

TO  BIBAION,"  [the  very  expression  of  the  evangelist.]  Herodotus,  lib-  i.  c. 
125.  lom.  i.  p.  158.  edit.  Oxon.  1809.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  voL  ii. 
p.  181. 

>  ]Itu»9i;  to  CtS^iov. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Deut-  xxxiv. 

'  In  like  manner,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  public  instrucfers, 
we  ftn*!  nur  Saviour  gifting  down  (Matt  v.  1.)  before  he  began  to  deliver 
his  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  wisenibled  multitudes ;  and  upon  another 
occasion  sitting  down,  and  out  of  the  ship  teaching  the  people  who  were 
collected  on  the  shore.  (Matt  xiii.  1.)  Bo  also  it  is  said  of  the  scribes,  who 
were  the  Jewish  clprjry,  that  they  sat  (Matt,  xxiii.  2.)  in  Motes'  chair: 
whatever  therefore  they  hid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do,  but  do  not 
€ft9r  their  tcorka.for  they  sAy  and  do  noi. 


inflf  from  right  to  left,  they  roll  off  with  the  left^  while  the^ 
roll  on  with  the  right  hana.^  The  viG^nette,  at  tne  head  of  thd- 
section;  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Synagogue  Rolls  are  unrolled.  It  is  taken  from  the  original 
and  very  valuable  manuscript  in  the  British  Museuniy  which 
is  described  in  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  chap.  iii.  sect.  i.  $  ii. 

'*  It  should  seem  also,  at  least  in  foreign  countries  where 
places  of  worship  were  established,  that  when  strangers, 
who  were  Jews,  arrived  at  such  towns,  and  went  to  ofTer 
their  devotions,  it  was  usual  for  the  presidents  of  the  syui- 
gogue,  after  the  appointed  portion  out  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets was  read,  to  send  a  servant  to  them,  and  in  a  very 
respectful  manner  to  request  that  if  they  could  impart  anr 
thing  that  miffht  contribute  to  the  religious  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  audience,  they  would  deliver  iL  I'^is  token 
of  respect  and  politeness  shown  to  strangers,  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Acts  xiii. 
14,  15.)  When  Paul  and  his  companions,  on  their  arrival 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  went  into  the  Jewish  synagoi^e  ca 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  sat  down  after  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  to  thifm, 
saying,  Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation 
for  tM  people,  say  on.  Upon  which  Paul  stood  up,  and  beck' 
oning  with  his  hand  said.  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  t not  fear  God^ 
give  audience,^^* 

The  synagogues,  however,  were  not  only  places  set  apart 
for  prayer ;  they  were  also  schools  where  youth  were  in- 
structeo.  The  sages  (for  so  were  the  teachers  called)  sat 
upon  elevated  benches,  while  the  pupils  stood  at  their  fe<( 
or  before  them;*''  which  circumstance  explains  St.  PauiN 
meaning  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  when  he  says  that  he  was  brought 
up  AT  THE  FBKT  of  Gamaliel, 

V.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or 
were  otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out  of  tht^^^.' 
synagogues,  that  is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  froiG 
partaking  with  the  rest  in  the  public  prayers  and  Feligiou<: 
offices  there  performed;  so  that  they  were  looked  upon  as 
mere  heathens,  and  shut  out  from  all  benefit  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed  scandalous.  Wf 
are  told  thac  the  Jews  came  to  a  resolution,  that  whoever  oca- 
fessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  fh'" 
synagogue,  (John  ix.  22.)  And,  therefore,  when  the  blind 
man,  who  had  been  restored  to  sicrht,  persisted  in  confessin? 
that  he  believed  the  person  who  had  been  able  to  work  such 
a  miracle  could  not  n«ve  done  it,  if  he  were  not  of  Cfod,  they 
east  him  out,  (vex,  S3,  34.)' > 

VI.  The  following  are  the  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  ninetf>en 

Erayers  of  the  Jews,  referred  to  in  page  104.  as  translated  by 
\i.  Prideaux.     That  which  was  formerly  the  nineteenth  is 
now  the  twelfth  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Jewish 
liturgies.    The  first  or  precatory  part  of  each  article  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest,  and  the  last  or  eucharistieal  part  to 
the  response  of  tne  people. 

'*  1.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Loan  our  God,  the  God  of  oqt 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of 
Jacob,  the  great  God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  high 
God,  bountifully  dispensing  benefits,  the  creator  and  possessor 
of  the  universe,  who  rememberest  the  good  deeds  of  our  fa- 
thers, and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to  those  who  are 
descended  from  them,  for  thy  name^s  sake,  O  King  our  Lord 
and  helper,  our  Saviour  and  our  shield. — Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  art  the  shield  of  Abraham  / 

"  2.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever;  thou  raiscst  the 
dead  to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save;  thou  sendest  down  the 
dew,  stillest  the  winds,  and  makest  the  rain  to  codac  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  sustainest  with  thy  beneficence  all  that 

■  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Luke  vi.  17. 

•  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

*•  Flcury,  Lamy,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  supposed  that  the  Jew- 
ish youth  eat  on  low  scats  or  on  the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  their  preceptors, 
who  occupied  a  lofty  chair ;  but  Vitringia  has  shown,  from  Jewish  antbontvl 
that  the  disciples  of  the  rabbins  «/ood  before  them  in  the  manner  ahove 
represented.  See  his  treatise  de  tSynag.  Vet.  lib.  i.  p.  1.  c.  7.  Kypke 
(Observ.  Sacrae,  in  Nov.  Feed.  Libros,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  114,  116.)  has  collected  a 
variety  of  passages  from  Greek  writers,  to  show  that  Ihe  expression  yrxpm 
TOWS  woa^f  at  the  feet,  is  equivalent  to  srxijriov,  near  or  before. 

"  The  preceding  account  of  the  Jewish  Synagogues  has  been  compile*] 
from  lAmy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219—221.  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tions (book  vi.  sub  anno  444),  vol.  I.  pp.  374—391.  Fleury's  Manners  o( 
the  Israelites  by  Dr.  Clarke,  pp.  336—338.  Piclet,  Antin.  Judaiques,  pp. 
12—14.  (Thcol.  Chret.  torn,  iii.)  Schulzii  ArchflBoJ,  IJebr.  pp.  225,  SJJG. 
Roland's  Antin.  Hebr.  part  i.  c.  10.  pp.  126—140.  Ikeuti  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i. 
c.  9.  pp.  100—105.  Schachtii  Animadversiones  ad  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp. 
45^—470.  lArdner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  §6.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test. 

?p.  447.  695—606. ;  and  Dr.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  ii.  c.  2 
*areau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  204—208.  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant'a  Introd. 
Bp.  Watson's  Thool.  Tracts,  pp.  158—169.  On  the  synagogue- worship  of 
the  modem  Jews,  see  Mr.  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  319— 3&1 
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are  therein;  and  of  thy  abutidant  mercy  mnkest  the  dead 
a^^in  to  live.  Thou  raisest  up  those  who  fall ;  thou  heale st 
the  sick,  thou  loosest  them  who  arc  bound,  and  makest  good 
thy  word  of  truth  to  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is 
to  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  mifrht !  and  who  is 
like  onto  thee,  O  our  King,  who  killest  and  makest  alive, 
and  makest  s^vation  to  spring  as  the  ^ss  in  the  field ! 
Thou  art  faithful  to  make  the  dead  to  nse  again  to  life. — 
Blessed  art  Mou,  0  Lord,  who  raisest  the  dead  again  to  life  / 

**  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints 
do  praise  thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a  jgreat  king  and  a 
holy  art  thou,  O  God.— J^ilenerf  art  ikou^  (7  Lord  God,  most 
\oly  f 

*'  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and 
teachest  them  understanding :  give  graciously  unto  us  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  understanding.— J7/(fMe<f  art  ihou^  O 
Lord,  who  graciously  givest  knowledge  unto  men  / 

"  5,  Brin?  us  baclc,  O  our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy 
law,  and  msuce  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  thou,  0 
our  King,  draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to 
thee  by  perfect  repentance  in  thy  presence. — Blessed  art  thou, 
0  Loud,  who  voucnsafest  to  receive  us  by  repentance  / 

"6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father :  for  wo  have 
sinned :  pardon  us,  0  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed 
'.\gainst  ttiee.  For  thou  art  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  p^T' 
^oi\,— 'Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  most  gracious,  who  multiptiest 
iky  mercies  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  / 

*^  7.  Look,  we  oeseech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  thou 
on  our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause 
in  all  our  litigations ;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a 
pprfect  redemption  for  thy  name's  sake.  For  thou  art  our 
God,  our  King,  and  a  stronff  Redeemer. — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  the  Bauemrr  of  Inrael/ 

'^  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  bo  healed ; 
save  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise. 
Bring  unto  us  sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our 
infirmities,  and  for  all  our  griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds. 
For  thou  art  a  God  who  he^est  and  art  merciful.— ^/mW 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  cur  est  the  dh-eases  of  thy  people 
Israe!  / 

**  9.  Bless  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our 
hands,  and  bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us 
the  dew  and  the  rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us,  upon  the  face 
of  all  our  land,  and  satiate  the  world  with  thy  blessings,  and 
send  down  moisture  upon  every  part  of  the  earth  that  is  habi- 
tablp. — Blessed  art  thou^  0  Lord,  who  givest  thy  blessing  to 
(he  years  / 

"  10.  Gather  us  togrether  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trum- 
pet, to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign 
to  call  together  all  the  captivity ,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  into  our  own  iBna.-^Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
^atherest  together  the  exiles  of  the  fteople  of  Israel! 

"11.  Restore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  our 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginnmg ;  and  remove  far  from  us 
jt miction  and  trouble,  and  do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  be- 
riicmity,  and  in  mercy,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. 
-blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  our  king,  who  lovest  righteousness 
undju&tice. 

"12.  'Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them,  who  apostatixe  from 
the  true  religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be, 
all  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And  let'  the  kingdom  of  pride 
be  speedily  rooted  out  and  broken  in  our  days. — Blessed  art 
thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest 
down  the  proud  /' 

I  This  is  the  prayer  which  was  added  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  against  the 
f'hnsiiaiifl,  or  as  others  say  bjr  Rabbi  damuel  the  little,  who  was  ooe  of  his 
scholars. 

*  The  Romaa  empire 

»  The  twelfth  prayer,  as  now  used  by  the  Jews,  varies  considerably  from 
11'dt  iibove  eiven.  In  ttie  Prayer  Book  of  the  German  and  Potiah  Jews^  it 
atan  la  thus :— "  O  let  the  slanderers  have  no  hope,  all  the  wicked  be  anni* 


*^  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon*  the  prose- 
lytes of  justice,  ana  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  O  Lord  our  God, 
and  give  a  good  reward  unto  all  who  faithfully  put  their  trust 
in  thy  name ;  and  grant  us  our  portion  with  them,  and  for 
ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  put  our  trust  in  thee.—* 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  art  the  support  and  conjidenct 
of  the  just .' 

"  14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  as 
thou  hast  promised :  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever, 
and  do  this  speedily  even  in  our  days. — Bussed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem  / 

"15.  Make  the  offsprinff  of  David  thy  servant  speedily  to 
grow  up,  and  flourish ;  and  let  our  horn  be  exalted  m  thy  sal- 
vation. For  we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  dQ,y, -^Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  makest  the  ham  of  our  salvation  to 
^flourish/ 

**  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful 
Father,  pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our 
prayers  with  thy  mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  away 
from  thy  presence,  O  our  king.  For  thou  bearest  with  mercy 
the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  hearest  prayer  / 

*^  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased,  O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy 
people  Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayeiB ;  restore 
thy  worahip  to^  the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste 
with  favour  and  love  to  accept  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  Is- 
rael, and  their  prayers ;  and  let  the  worship  of  Israel  thy  peo- 
ple be  continually  well  pleasingf  unto  thee.*^£^£f^  art  thou, 
0  Lord,  who  restorest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion  ! 

"  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For 
thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Thou  art  our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  and 
the  shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all  generations  will  we  give 
thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy  praise,  because  of  our  life 
which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because  of  thy  signs, 
which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders, 
and  marvellous  loving-kindness,  which  are  morning,  and 
evening,  and  night  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mer- 
cies are  not  consumed ;  thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving- 
kindnesses  fail  not.  For  ever  we  hope  in  thee.  And  for  ail 
these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O  king,  blessed  and  exalted,  and 
lifted  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  let  all  that  live  give 
thanks  unto  thee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity 
praise  thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help.  Se- 
lah.— Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  whose  name  is  good,  and  to 
whom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  / 

"  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  be- 
nignity, and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people,  filess 
us,  our  Father,  even  all  of  us  together  as  one  man,  with  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  For  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance hast'thou  given  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  law  of 
life,  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and  blessing, 
and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good  in 
thine  eyes,  to  bless  Ihy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  moment.— ^/essecf  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
bkssest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace  !    Amen." 

hilated  speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  be  cut  off  quickly ;  humble  thou  them 
quickly  m  our  days.— B/e#«ed  art  thouj  O  Lord,  who  de«troyest  enemies 
and  humblest  tyrants  /"  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Spanish  and  Poriu* 
Xueso  Jews,  this  prayer  runs  thus :— "  Let  Wanderers  have  no  hope,  and 
all  presumptuous  apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment;  and  may  thine  enemies, 
ana  those  who  hate  thee,  be  suddenly  cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wick- 
edly be  suddenly  broken,  consumed,  and  roolf^l  out ;  and  humble  thou 
them  speedily  in  our  days. — Bleaeed  art  thou^  O  Lord,  who  deatrouest  the 
enemies  and  humblest  the  proud!"    Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  2SQ. 

•  Concerning  these  supposed  proselytes  of  justice,  see  p.  109.  infra. 

>  «.  e.  The  Adytum  Templi,  which  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  tho 
holy  of  holies,  into  which  none  ever  entered  but  the  high-priest  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  From  this  place,  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  were  wanting  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat,  tho  Shechinah  of  ths 
divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummlm,  which  causing  an  imperfec* 
tion  in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  was  formerly,  a  restoration  o: 
them  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  petition. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SACRED     PERSONS. 


SECTION  I.» 


OF  THE   JEWISH  CHURCH  AND   ITS  MEMBERS 


I.  The  whole  Nation  accounted  koly, — ^11.  Member*  of  the  Jewith  Church;  Nebreroi  of  the  Bebrevo.^lSL  Proeeltftee,'-^ 
rV.  Jevo  of  the  Ditper9ion,—^y.  Hellenitio, — ^Vl.  The  JUbertineB^-^H.  Devout  Men, — VIII.  Circumcioion. 


I.  Jehoyab,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  havin? 
been  pleased  to  prefer  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  before  every  other  nation,  and  to  select  them  from 
eyery  other  people,  for  the  purposes  of  imparting  to  them  the 
revelation  oi  his  will,  and  of  preserving  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God ;  He  is  thence  said  to  have  chosen 
them,  and  they  are  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  represent- 
ed as  his  chosen  and  elect  people."  And  because  they  were 
by  the  will  of  God  set  apart,  and  appropriated  in  a  special 
manner  to  his  honour  and  obedience,  and  furnished  w^ith  ex- 
traordinary motives  to  holiness,  God  is  therefore  said  to  have 
sanctified  them.  (Lev.  xx.  8.  xxi.  6.  xxii.  9.  16.  32.)  For 
fhese  reasons  they  are  termed  a  Holy  Nation,  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  and  also  saints  \^  and  their  covenant  relation  to 
God  is  urged  upon  them  as  a  motive  to  holiness  of  heart  and 
practice.  (I-icv.  xix.  2.  xx.  7, 8. 26.  xi.  45.  Exod.xxii.  31.) 
but  the  Jews  of  later  times,  becoming  proud  of  these  titles, 
and  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  extended  their  charity 
only  to  those  of  their  own  faitli;  while  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind  they  cherished  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred,  ac- 
counting them  to  be  profane  persons  and  sinners.-*  Tins 
relative  or  imputed  holiness  of  the  Jews  as  a  covenant  peo- 
ple, separated  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
iiod,  was  perpetual  (in  otlier  words  it  was  to  subsist  until 
the  institution  of  the  Gospel  dispensation) ;  although  the 
lews  were  often  extremely  corrupt  in  their  manners,  as  the 
numerous  denunciations  of  the  prophets  sufficiently  indicate. 
Hence  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers  call  the  most  wicked 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  holy,;-*holy,  or  righteous,  and 
Israelite,  being  with  them  convertible  terms  (compare  Wisd. 
X.  15.  17.  20.  xviii.  1.  7.  9.  20.);  and  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  the  Jews  held  the  preposterous  notion,  that  though  they 
should  continue  in  their  sins,  yet,  because  they  were  tiie 
offspring  of  Abraham,  God  woiud  not  impute  their  sins  to 
them.* 

Tiie  apostles  being  Jews  by  birth,  though  they  wrote  in 
Greek,  have  retained  tiieir  national  idiom,  and  have  borrowed 
the  Old  Testament  phraseology,  which  they  have  applied  to 
Christians,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  God's  love  to  tnem  in  Christ.  Thus  the  apos- 
tles not  only  call  them  disciples  and  brethren,  that  is,  friends 
united  in  the  same  profession  of  faith  by  bonds  equally  close 
as  those  of  brothers,  fiaving  one  Lord,  onefaiihy  ane  bapiism, 
but,  because  all  true  Christians  are  by  the  will  of  God  set 
apart  and  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  honour, 
service,  and  obedience,  and  are  furnished  with  extraordinary 
helps  and  motives  to  holiness,  they  are,  therefore,  said  to  be 
sanctified  (1  Cor.  i.  2.  vi.  11.  Heb.  ii.  11.  x.  39.  Jude  1.); 
and  are  further  styled  hol^j  holy  brethren,  a  holy  nation  and 
taints,^ 

t  This  section  is  principally  derived  from  Bchulxii  Archapologia  Ife- 
bmica,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  de  Ecclesia * Judaica  ejusque  Membris;  togethor  with 
Beausobre  and  L'Enfaat's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bishop  Watson'a 
Coll.  of  Tracts,  vol.  ilLpp.  205,  206.)  Ikcnit  Antiq.  pp.  ai3— 347.  Siosch. 
Compend.  Arcbaeol.  GSconoinicBB  Nov.  Test  ii  32—36.  Edwards  on  tlie 
Authority,  Ac.  of  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313—330.  Alber,  Inst.  Heriii.  Vet. 
Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  ISl— 186. ;  Carpzovii  Antiq.  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  3&— 50. ;  Jen- 
nings's Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  3.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  mode  of  circumcision  that  obtains  among  the  Jews  of 
the  present  time  in  his  "Modem  Judaism,"  pp.  283—296. 

•  Compare  DeuL  iv.  37.  vii.  6.  x.  15.  1  Kings  viii.  22.  et  aeq.  1  Chron. 
xvi.  13.  Psal.  cv.  6.  zxxiii.  12.  cv.  43.  cvi.  5.  cxuv.  4.  Isa.  zli.  S,  9.  zliii.  20. 
zliv.  1,  2.  zlv.  4.  and  Ezek.  xx.  6. 

»  Compare  Ezod.  ziz.  6.  Lev.  xi.  44,  45.  ziz.  2.  zx.  26.  Deut.  vii.  6.  xiv. 
2.  21.  xzvi.  19.  zzvlii,  9.  xxziii.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  zzxiv.  9.  1.  5.  7. 
Izziz.  2.  czxzii.  9.  czlviii.  14. 

*  Apud  Ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  adverstis 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Jevrs  given  by  the 
Roman  historian,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  CI'ariL  Ilist.  lib. 
V.  c.  5.  torn.  iii.  p.  267.  edit.  Bipont.) ;  which  \n  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  sacred  writers.  See  Matt.  iz.  10,  II.  zzvi.  45.  Gal.  ii.  15.  17.  IThesa. 
.1.  15,  16. 

»  See  Whitby  on  Matt.  iii.  9. 

■  See  Col.  iii.  12.  1  Thess.  v.  27.  Heb.  iii.  1.  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Acts  iz.  32.  41. 
xzvi.  10.  Rom.  i.  7.  xii.  13.  zv.  25,  26.  zvi.  15.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  ziil.  13. 
PhiL  iv.  22L  Eph.  L 1.  Phil  1. 1,  and  Col.  i.  Z 


II.  The  first  Members  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  \he 
immediate  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Isaac   and  Jar* :.. 
whom  God,  having  delivered  from  their  oppressive  bondar. 
in  Egfypt,  chose  for  himself  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  a:.-, 
their  direct  issue,  without  any  intermixture  of  (lentife  bi'-r^i 
or  languasre.    These  are  termed  by  St,  Paul  Hebrews  uf  tl 
Hebrews  (Phil.  iii.  5.),  as  opposed  to  the  Hellenii^tic  Jewf,  n 
those  who  lived  among  the  Gn»eks,  whose  language  xiif; 
spoke,  and  who  were  called  HdleniUs,  (Acts  vi.  1.  ix.  -j.'. 
XI.  20.)     Many  of  the  latter  were  descended  from  paieiits. 
one  of  whom  only  was  a  Jew.     Of  this  description  w^... 
Timothy.  (Acts  xvi.  1.)    Those  who  were  born  in  Juda-:. 
of  parents  rightly  descended  from  Abraham,  and  who  r<» 
ceived  their  education  in  Judsa,  spoke  tlie  language  of  il»t  i: 
forefatliers,  and  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  learhi  .j 
and  literature  of  the  Jews,  were  reckoned  more  l\onoum.jir 
than  the  Hellenists;^  and,  to  mark  the  excellence  of  ti.K: 
lineage  and  language,  they  were  called  Htbrews,- — a  nan. 
the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  honourable  of  C\ 
the  names  borne  by  Abraham*s  descendants ;  for  it  was  trie 
name  given  to  Abmham  himself,  by  the  Canaanites,  to  >iz- 
nify  that  he  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphratr^. 
A  Hebrew,  therefore,  possessing  the  character  and  qualiiica- 
tions  above  described,  was  more  honourable  than  an  Y-^raiUU: 
as  that  name  indicated  only  that  a  person  was  a  member  •..'* 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  which  a  Jew  might  be,  thoii^r. 
born  and  educated  in  a  foreign  country.     St.  Paul,  indct:*:, 
was  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia ;  yet  being  a  Hebrew  of  tni- 
Hebrews,  who  received  his  education  at  Jerusalem,  spukc 
the  language  used  there,  and  understood  the  Hebrew  in  which 
the  ancient  oracles  of  God  were  written,  he  was  a  Jew  ol  th*> 
most  honourable  class;  and,  therefore,  when  cautioning  the 
Philippians  against  Judaizing  teachers  and  unbelieving^  Jc w>, 
he  enumerates  this  privilege  among  those  of  which  (if  sal- 
vation were  to  be  obtained  by  them)  he  might  have  eanjidc>{ix 
in  ihejlesh.  (Phil.  iii.  4,  5.)    The  privileges  of  the  IsraeJ- 
ites,  which  were  very  highly  esteemed   dv  all  Jews,  are 
enumerated  by  St,  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  a 
very  animated  manner.^ 

All  the  posterity  of  Jacob  were  anciently  called  I^ael^  or 
Children  of  Israel,  from  the  surname  of  that  patriarch,  until 
the  time  of  king  Rehoboam:  wlien  ten  tribes,  revolting  fr».ra 
this  prince  ana  adhering  to  Jeroboam,  were  thenceforth 
denominated  the  House  of  Israel : y;hi\c  the  two  tribes  of  Jud^h 
and  Benjamin,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  David, 
were  styled  the  House  of  Judah,  After  tiie  captivity,  most 
of  those  who  returned  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
and  restored  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  having  spnins: 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  term  Jews  became  a  general 
appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
for  those  who  were  descended  from  them.  (Dan.  iii.  8.  Estfa. 
iii.  3.  2  Mace.  ix.  17.)  And  in  tliis  extensive  sense  the 
word  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament.^. 

ni.  Although  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  polity  and 
the  laws  of  Moses  allowed  no  other  nations  to  participate  in 

'  It  has  been  remarked  thai  Greek  words  ending  in  *«-tj)«  imnly  infers- 
ority.  Thus  Ihe  'Ea.>.i)vi«  (Jlellenzs)  were  disliugiiisiied  frcai  the  £>.>.».<«-. 
Ta«  \HcUcnvexs.) ;  the/orfr»cr  imply  pure  or  native  Greeks,  who  espoke  the 
Greek  tongue  in  ite  purity;  and  the  latter,  Jew  or  others  sojourtimg 
among  the  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language  according  to  the  IIe< 
brew  idiom.  These  were  the  'Ex>.iii(rTa»,  HelTonists  or  Grecians  who 
murmured  against  the  Ilebreusa.  (Acts  vi.  1.)  "Pythagoras  divided  his 
disciples  into  two  classes.  Those,  who  wore  capable  of  entering  into  the 
spirit  and  mystery  of  his  doctrine,  he  called  iiuji^ep»i6»,  PythagoRBxs.'i ; 
those,  who  were  of  a  different  cast,  lie  termed  llvia^ofio-Tsu,  or  Pyihn^o- 
RisTB.  The  former  were  eminent  and  worthy  of  their  master;  the  latter, 
but  indijf'erent.  The  same  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  wertr 
called  Attix£u»,  or  Attic%  and  ATTiKi<rT«{  or  jIW/cists, — the  pure  ami 
less  pure  Greeks,  as  between  those  railed  'Ea.M!i«j  and  't.\K9,v%<rx»t^  I/el- 
lenss  and  nellenisTs,  pure  Greeks,  and  Grajci sing  Jews."  lamblictius 
de  vita  Pythag.  c.  18.  and  Schoettgen,  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Acts  xi.  ) 

•  See  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  A.  Clarke,  or  Messrs.  ScoU 
Henry,  &c.  on  Rom.  ix.  4.  and  Phil.  iii.  5. 

•  Robinson's  and  Parkhurst's  Lexicons,  voce  UvS »i6t. 
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their  sacred  rites,  yet  they  did  not  exclude  from  them  such 
persons  as  were  willing  to  qualify  themselves  for  conforminor 
to  them.  Hence  they  admitted  Proselytes,  who  renounced 
the  worship  of  idols  and  joined  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  Jews;  although  they  were  not  held  in  the  same  estimation 
as  Jews  by  birth,  descent,  and  language,  who,  we  have  just 
s<»rn,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  During  the 
XI  m©  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees, 
jrreatly  exerted  themselves  in  making  proselytes  to  their 
reliffion  and  sect.* 

Calmet,  and  some  other  learned  men  after  him,  have  dis- 
tinguished two  kinds  of  proselytes,  namely,  1.  Pro^elyfea  of 
Vie  gcUe,  who  dwelt  either  in  or  out  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  "worshipped  the  true  God,  observing  the  seven  precepts 
of  Noah,"  but  without  obliging  themselves  to  circumcision 
or  any  other  legal  ceremony ;  and,  3:  Proselytes  of  justice  or 
ofriirhteousness^  who  were  converts  to  Judaism,  and  engaged 
themselves  to  receive  circumcision,  as  well  as  to  observe  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  law.  There  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  any  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for  such  a  distinction : 
nor  can  any  with  propriety  be  termed  proselytes,  except  those 
who  ftiUy  embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Scriptures 
mention  only  two  classes  of  persons,  viz.  the  Israelites  or 
Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  above  mentioned,  and  the  Gentile 
converts  to  Judaism,  which  last  are  called  by  the  names  of 
strangers  and  sojourners,  or  proselytes. ^ 

In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  following  obser- 
vances were  appointed,  namely,  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  all  of  which,  except  circumcision, 
weT&  performed  by  the  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men,  who 
became  proseVytes. 

1.  Circumeimon  (the  import  of  which  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  pp.  110,  111.)  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  into 
which  the  proselyte  entered  with  God,  and  of  the  solemn 
profession  which  he  made  to  observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses : 
and  if  the  proselyte  were  a  Samaritan,  or  of  any  other  nation 
that  used  that  nte,  blood  was  to  be  drawn  afresh  from  the 
part  circumcised. 

2.  The  second  ceremony  was  Washing  or  Baptism ;  which 
must  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of 
distinction,  and  in  the  day-time  that  nothing  might  be  done 
in  secret.  At  the  time  of  its  performance  the  proselyte  de- 
clared his  abhorrence  of  his  past  life,  and  that  no  secular 
motives,  but  a  sincere  love  tor  the  law  of  Moses,  induced 
him  to  be  baptized ;  and  he  was  then  instructed  in  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  law.  He  promised,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lead  a  noly  life,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments. 

Baptism  was  also  administered  to  the  children  of  prose- 
lytes who  were  born  before  their  parents  became  proselytes, 
and  generally  at  the  same  time  with  their  parents :  but  it  was 
not  administered  to  children  born  after  tnat  event,  because 
the  parents  and  their  offspring  were  considered  as  Israelites, 
cloau  from  their  birth,  and  therefore  were  brought  into  cove- 
nant by  circumcision  alone."* 

3.  The  third  ceremony  to  be  performed  was  that  oi  offering 
Sacrifice. 

And  it  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Jews,  that  every 
person  who  had  duly  performed  them  all  was  to  be  consi- 

t  Compare  Acts  vi.  5.  xiii.  43.  nnd  Matt,  xxiii.  lo.  with  Josephus,  Ant 
Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §  1.  and  lit),  xx.  c.  3.  §  4. 

'^  These  precepts  arc  by  the  Jewish  iUjclora  tcniied  the  seven  precepts 
of  Noah,  and  (they  nretend)  were  aiven  by  God  to  the  sons  of  Noah.  They 
»re  as  follows :— I.  That  man  should  ahstnin  froin  idolatry ; — 2.  That  they 


should  worship  thi*  true  God  alone :— 3.  That  they  slKiuId  hold  incest  in 
alihorronce ;— 4.  That  they  should  not  comiiiit  ruurder; — 5.  Nor  rob  or 
stoal;— 6.  That  they  shouMJ  punish  a  murderer  with  death;— 7.  That  they 
should  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thing  in  which  bluod  is,  conseciuently,  nothiu); 
mranglod.  "Every  one,"  says  a  living  Jew^ish  writor,  ''that  observes 
tactic  Sloven  coiuinandnients,  is  entitled  to  happiness.  But  to  observe  them 
inprely  from  a  sense  of  their  propriety,  la  deomed  by  Maicnonides  insuffi* 
cicnt  to  con»ititiite  a  pious  Gentile,  or  to  confer  a  title  to  happiness  in  the 
world  (o  come ;  U  is  requisite  that  they  be  observed,  because  they  are 
divinp  commands."    See  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  107. 

"  These  two  classes  arc  very  frequenUy  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Mo- 
ses; thus  in  L^v.  xxv.  we  have  "the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  2.)  and  "the 
strangprs  that  HO'oum"  auioufl[  them.  (ver.  4r>.)    See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  7. — 
"E\pry  one  of  tne  hous<4of  Israel,  or  of  the  stian|;er  that  sojoun)eth  in 
Isr.ipl,  thai  separ»(eth  himself  from  me,  and  uetleth  up  idols  in  his  heart." 
It  is  €\i(Icijt  iha t,  by  the  "stranBer,"  in  this  pasHa^e,  is  meant  a  proselyte 
who  IjaiJ  been    couvprtcd  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  otherwise  he  could 
tiol  have  hern  cseparnled  from  him.    Sofiulzii  Archffol.  Hebr.  ut  attpra 
J»nnmgi.'8  .h«w»sh  Antiquiiips,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  pp.  6."*— 80.    Dr.  Lardner  has 
r<Miiarkc(l  that  the  notion- of  two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  A:)und  in 
any  t/ttristim  writer  before  the  fourteenth  century*;  see  his  arjEuments  at 
lUKo.  \Vork!«.  vol.  vi.  pp.  522— iva.  ftvo.  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  397—400. 4to.and  vol. 
*i-  pp.  313-3-21.  8vo.  or  vol.  v.  pp.  4S5— 1I>3.  4to.    This  observation  renders 
''  l>rc.babln  that  the  twelfth  prayer  of  iIms  Jeu's  in  p.  107.  supra,  is  not  o(  so 
early  a  (h»e  as  is  commocly  supposed. 
•  I-'?,l.tfool's  Ifor.  Hebr.  on  Alatt.  iii.  6. 


dered  as  a  new-bom  infant.  Thus  Maimonides  expressly 
says  :■* — "A  Gentile  who  is  become  a  proselyte,  and  a  servant 
who  is  set  at  liberty,  are  both  as  it  were  new-bom  babes  ^ 
and  all  those  relations  which  he  had  while  either  Gentile  or 
servant,  now  cease  from  being  so." 

On  the  proselytism  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  Christ  appears  to 
have  formed  the  principal  qualities  which  he  required  in  the 
proselytes  of  his  covenant.  "  The  first  condition  of  prose- 
lytism fimong  the  Jews  was,  that  he,  who  came  to  embrace 
tneir  religion,  should  come  voluntarily,  and  that  neither  force 
nor  influence  should  be  employed  in  this  business.  This, 
also,  is  the  first  condition  required  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  Jfony 
man  be  willing  (u  n-it  dwn)  to  come  after  me,  (Matt.  xvi.  24.) 
The  ftecond  condition  required  4n  the  Jewish  proselyte  was, 
that  he  should  perfectly  renounce  all  his  prejudices,  his 
errors,  his  idolatry,  and  every  thing  that  concerned  his  false 
religion,  and  that  he  should  entirely  separate  himself  from 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  Jews  called  proselytism  a  new  birth,  and 
proselytes  new  bom  and  new  men  ,•  and  our  Lord  requires 
men  to  be  born  again,  not  only  of  water  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (John  iii.  6.)  All  this  our  Lord  includes  in  this  wordi, 
let  him  renounce  himself — dm-Afn^ac^  fau/T;r.  (Mark  viii.  34.) 
To  this  the  following  scriptures  refer;  Matt.  x.  33.  John  iii. 
3.  5.  2  Cor.  V.  17. — ^The  third  condition,  on  which  a  person 
was  admitted  into  the  Jewish  church  as  a  proselyte,  was, 
that  he  should  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  law;  and 
patiently  bear  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings,  with  which 
a  profession  of  the  Mosaic  religion  might  be  accompa- 
nied. Christ  requires  the  same  condition,  but,  instead  of  the 
yoke  of  die  law,  he  brings  in  his  own  doctrine,  w^hich  he 
calls  his  yoke  (Matt.  xi.  29.)  and  his  cross  (Matt.  xvi.  24. 
Mark  viii.  34.),  the  taking  up  of  which  implies  not  only  a 
bold  profession  of  Christ  crucified,  but  also  a  cheerful  sub- 
mitting to  all  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  to  which  he 
mi^ht  be  exposed,  and  even  to  death  itself. — Thti  fourth  con- 
dition was,  tnat  they  should  solemnly  engage  to  continue  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  faithful  even  unto  death.  This  condi- 
tion Christ  also  req.uires,  and  it  is  comprised  in  this  word  let 
himfolkno  me."?     (Matt.  xvi.  24—26.     Mark  viii.  34—37.) 

I V .  In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  among  the  various  provinces  of  the  great 
Babylonian  empire ;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  them 
returned  under  Zerubbabel,  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
part  remained  behind.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  various  other  causes,  it  happened,  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be  found  in 
Greece,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
at  that  time  had  no  other  limits  but  those  of  the  tnen  known 
world. ^  It  was  of  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles 
OR  Greeks,  that  mention  is  made  in  John  vii.  35. :  and  to  them 
Jesus  Christ  is  also  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said 
that  he  had  other  sheep  (John  x.  16.),  but  without  excluding 
the  Gentiles,  who  also  were  to  enter  into  his  sheepfold,  oi 
be  admitted  into  his  church.  To  these  dispersed  Jews  it 
was,  that  Peter  and  James  inscribed  their  respective  epis- 
tles; the  former  to  those  who  were  scattered  throu^  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  ret.  i.  1.); 
and  the  latter  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  aispersed  through- 
out the  then  known  world.  (James  i.  1.)  The  Jews  w7>o 
were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  wen 
of  the  dispersion.  (Acts  ii.  5—11.) 

V.  There  were  also  Jews  who  lived  in  those  countries 
where  Greek  was  the  living  language,  and  perhaps  spoke 

»  Lichtfoot's  Ilebr.  on  Matt.  iii.  6. ;  Wetstcin  on  John  iii.  2. ;  and  Whitby 
on  John  iii.  4,  T^,  6.  Some  learned  men  have  supposed  that  our  Lord  alluded 
to  this  rabbinical  tradition  when  he  reproachet)  Nicodemus  with  being  a 
master  in  Israel  (John  iii.  10.),  and  yet  being  at  the  same  time  ignorant  how 
a  man  could  be  born  a  second  time.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  Jesoa 
Christ  referred  to  that  spiritual  meaning  of  circumcision  which  is  noticed 
in  ]).  1 10.  note  •,  infra.  The  arguments  on  the  much  disputed  cjuestton. 
Whether  baptism  was  in  use,  or  not,  before  tiie  time  of  our  Saviour,  are 
reviewed  by  Carpzov  in  his  Apparatus  AntiQuitatam  Sacrarum,  p.  49.  and 
by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his  Jewish  Aniiquities.  book  i.  c.  3.  It  rnay  not  bo 
irrelevant  to  remark  that  the  leanicd  Dr.  Campbell  refers  our  Lord's  cen- 
sure of  Nicodemus,  not  to  the  rabbinical  notion  above  mentioned,  but 
rathertohis  entire  ignorance  of  ihat  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  would  tak« 
place  under  the  Messiah,  and  which  had  been  so  clearly  foretold  by  the 
prophets.    Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  51a  3d  edit. 

•  In  allusion  most  probably  to  this  custom.  Si.  Peter  addresses  the  U*- 
brews  who  had  recently  embraced  Christianity,  as  new-born  babes  (1  Ep. 
ii.  2.),  because  they  had  been  bom  again  not  of  corruiHible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  even  the  word  of  God  which  livcth  anu  abidcth  for  ever. 

(i.  23  ) 
"  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Mark  viii.  34. 

•  Philn,  de  Lejratione  ad  Caium,  P.  1031.  et  in  Flacciim,p.971.  Josephoni 
Ant.  i\v\.  lib.  jivi.  c  6.  lib.  xii.  c  Z.  lib.  %\v.  c  10.    Cicero  Orat.  pro  Kl;u:cu 

c.  29. 
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no  other.  These  are  distinguished  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Hebrews  or  naiive  Jews,  who  spoke  what  was  then 
called  Hebrew  (a  kind  of  Chaldaico-Syriac),  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Hellenists,  or  Grecians  as  they  are  termed  in  our 
authorized  English  version.  These  in  all  other  respects 
wwre  members  of  the  Jewish  church ;  they  are  repeatedly 
mentionea  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apdstles,  and  it  was  a  party  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  that  requested  to  see  Jesus. < 

VI.  During  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome :  Josephus  esti- 
mates them  at  eight  thousand  ;  and  Philo,  who  relates  that 
tiiey  occupied  a  large  quarter  of  the  city,  says,  that  t^ey  were 
chiefly  such  as  had  been  taken  captive  at  different  times, 
and  had  been  carried  into  Italy,  where  they  had  subsequently 
acquired  their  freedom,  and^  were  called  Libertines.  The 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  is,  by 
some  critics,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  tliis  class  of 
Jews.* 

VII.  In  consequence  of  ^is  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  and  the  extensive  commerce  which 
they  carried  on  with  other  nations,  their  religion  became 
known,  and  the  result  was  the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat 
purer  knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  the  Gentiles.  Hence 
we  find,  that  there  were  many  who,  though  they  did  not 
adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision,  yet  had  acquired  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  Most  High  than  the  pagan  theology  furnished, 
ana  who  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Of  this  description  appear  to  be  the  "  Devout  Men  tohoficared 
God,^^  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,^ 
and  particularly  the  pious  centurion  Cornelius,  of  whom  the 
sacred  writer  has  given  us  so  pleasing  an  account  (Acts  x.) 

YIII.  All  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
class,  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated  in 
its  worship,  and  regulated  themselves  by  the  law  of  Moses 
(or  at  least  professed  to  do  so),  and  by  the  other  inspired 
Hebrew  books,  whence  their  sacred  rites  and  religious  in- 
struction were  derived.  No  person,  however,  was  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordinances,  until  he  had  undergone 
the  rite  of  CiacuMCistON.^  This  rite  is  first  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xvii.  10 — 12.,  where  we  read  that  it  was  a  seal  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 
Afterwards,  when  God  delivered  his  law  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  renewed  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  which  from 
that  time  became  a  sacrament  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Hence 
the  protomart^  Stephen  calls  it  the  **  covenant  of  circumci- 
sion^' (Acts  vii.  8.^ ;  and  Jesus  Christ  also  ascribes  its  insti- 
tution to  Moses,  thoucrh  it  was  derived  from  the  patriarchs. 
(John  vii.  22.)  Besides  the  design  which  God  proposed  to 
himself  in  establishing  this  ceremony,  he  appointed  it  for 
some  other  ends,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites ; 
a  brief  consideration  of  which  will  illustrate  many  important 
passages  of  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  it  included  m  it  so 
solemn  and  indispensable  an  obligation  to  observe  the  whole 
law,  that  circumcision  did  not  profit  those  who  transgressed. 
(Rom.  ii.  25.)  Hence  the  Jews  are  in  the  Scriptures  fre- 
quently term^  the  ciVcMmcMion,  that  is,  persons  circumcised, 
as  opposed  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  who  are  styled  the 
nndrcumcision  TRom.  iii.  1. 30.  iv.  12.  Gal.  ii.7 — 9.  Eph.  ii. 
11.  Phil.  iii.  5.);  the  abstract  being  put  for  the  concrete. 
Thus,  our  Saviour  is  called  the  minister  of  circumcision :  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that  whoever  is  circumcised,  is  bound 
to  keep  the  whole  law.  (Gal.  v.  3.)  For  the  same  reason 
Jesus  Christ  was  circumcised,  that  he  might  be  made  under 
the  law,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  redeem 
those  who  were  under  the  law.  (Gal.  iv.  4.)  Secondly,  as 
only  circumcised  persons  were  deemed  to  be  visible  members 
of  the  Jewish  church,  so  none  but  these  were  permitted  to 
celebrate  the  great  festivals,  particularly  the  passover.  On 
this  account  it  was  that  Joshua  commanded  all  the  Israelites, 
who  having  been  born  in  the  wilderness  remained  uncir- 
cumcised, to  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  previously  to 
their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  4.  6.  9.) ;  on 
which  occasion  God  told  them  that  he  had  removed  or  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  them ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  should  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  his  peculiar  people, 

«  John  xLI.  20.  a«»e  also  Acts  vi,  1.  \x.  29.  and  xi.  20.  and  the  commenUi' 
tors  on  those  passaxeii. 

a  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.r.  11.  (al.  13.)  lib.  xviil.  c.  3.  (a!.  4.)  «§  4,  5. 
Phllo  de  Lejral.  ad  Caium,  p.  1014.  Taciius,  Annul,  lib.  Ii.  c.  85.  Siielo- 
nius  ia  Tiberio,  c.  36.  Wolfius  on  Acts  vi.  1.  has  detailed  the  various 
opinions  of  learned  men  respecting  the  Libertines.— See  pp.  251,  252. 
Minra. 

*  See  Acts  xiii.  43.  50.  x\-i.  14.  xvii.  4.  17.  and  xvjii.  7. 

«  Calmet  has  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  origin  and  design  of  cir* 
lumcision.    Dissertations,  lom.  i.  pp.  411—422. 
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and  no  longer  as  the  slaves  of  Egypt.  The  knowiedire  of 
this  circumstance  beautifully  illustrates  Eph.  ii.  II-.13. 
where  St.  Paul,  describing  the  wretdied  state  of  the  Gemiltt 
before  their  conversion,  represents  them  as  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and,  consecjuently,  excluded  from 
all  its  privileges  and  blessings.  Thirdly,  circumcision  wa 
an  open  profession  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and,  cob- 
sequently,  an  akjuration  of  idolatry ;  on  this  account  \ve  are 
told  that  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  the  heathen  m 
to  death  those  Jewish  women  who  had  caused  their  childrec 
to  be  circumcised  ;^  and  such  Jews  as  apostatized  to  hea- 
thenism took  Bwajr  as  much  as  possible  every  vestige  of  cir- 
cumcision. As  this  rite  was  an  open  profession  of  tlTe  Jewish 
religion,  some  zealous  converts  from  tnat  faith  to  Cbristianitj 
strenuously  urged  its  continuance,  especially  among  those 
who  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  but  this  was  expressly  prohi^ 
bited  bv  St.  Paul.  (1  Cor.  vii.  IH.)  ^  ^ 

Lastly,  circumcision  was  appointed  for  mystical  and  md 
reasons :  it  w^as,  as  baptism  is  with  us,  an  external  st^  of 
inward  purity  and  holiness:  hence  these  expressioos  of 
"  circumcising  the  foreskin  of  the  heart,"  the  "  circuracision 
of  the  heart,''^the  "circumcision  made  without  hands," tb* 
"  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  &c.  so  often  occurring  in  liie  J>criji' 
tures.« 

The  sacrament  of  circumcision  was  enjoined  to  be  obserrw 
on  the  eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii.  12.),  including  the  day  whei 
the  child  was  born,  and  that  on  which  it  waa'performed ;  m 
so  scrupulous  were  the  Jews  in  obeying  the  letter  of  the  lav, 
that  they  never  neglected  it,  even  though  it  happened  on  ifi* 
Sabbath-day.  (John  vii.  22, 23.)  This  they  termed  "  drivia- 
away  the  Sabbath."  If  they  were  obliged  to  perform  circyni- 
cision,  either  sooner  or  later,  it  was  considered  as  a  mi^'f.'- 
tune,  and  the  circumcision  so  administered,  though  v;>;i<.. 
was  not  deemed  ec^ually  good  with  that  done  on  the  (%l.t. 
day :  and  when  this  ceremony  was  deferred,  it  was  nevf- 
used  to  drive  away  the  Sabbatn.  It  was  for  this  reason  ihit 
St.  Paul  accounted  it  no  small  privilege  to  have  been  circum- 
cised on  the  eighth  day.  Accordingly  John  the  Baptist  (L>:k' 
i.  59.)  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  li.  21.)  were  circuincwl 
exactly  on  that  day.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitnes.«<  iii  liif 
circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ:  for,  as  the  Jews  reckon^iiit 
dishonourable  to  associate  witii  uncircumcised  persons  (A''U 
xi.  3.),  it  was  necessary  tliat  he  should  be  circuinciM^l  ii 
order  to  Qualify  him  for  conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and 
also  for  aischarging  the  other  duties  of  his  ministry.  Be 
sides,  as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended  from  Abraham. 
whose  posterity  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  raankiiK^ 
by  this  rite,  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  to  show  that 
he  was  rightly  descended  from  that  patriarch :  and  as  even- 
person  that  was  circumcised  was  "  a  debtor  to  the  whole  law 
(Gal.  V.  3.),  it  was  further  necessary,  that  Jesus  Christ  the 
true  Messiah  should  be  circumcised;  because,  beinffthufi 
subjected  to  the  law  of  Moses,  he  was  put  into  a  comii':o^|'' 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  and  redeem  those  who  wereundttuie 
law.'  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  we  team 


»  1  Mace.  I.  63.    JosephuR,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  r.  7. 
•  See  I^v.  xivi.  41,  42.     Deut.  x.  16.  xxx.  6,  Jer.  iv. 
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II.  2>— 29.  Col.  ii.  11.  Acts  vii.  .51.    Circurnciiiion  was  that  rire  of  tli«*  '»•*  | 
which  the  iBraelitea  were  taJcen  into  Go<l's  covenant ;  and  (in  "'^' ' P" . ,, 
10  was  the  same  as  bapitfiii  among  Christians.  For,  aa  the  form  oi  wr'=^j 
expreasea  the  putting  away  of  sin,  circumciaion  was  anotlier  fo"" ' :  ^' 
.same  pflTcct.     The  Scripture  sppalcs  of  a  "circumcision  mane  wii  ;^ 
hand.**,"  of  which  that  made  with  hands  was  no  more  than  an  ouivaMi--' 
which  denoted  "  the  putting  offthe  lx)dy  of  the  sins  of  the  llwfi-   S   "o 
11.),  and  becoming  a  new  creature ;  which  is  the  senscof  our  baplis"^^^^ 
this  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  circumc  ieion  the  a|>cstle  apealt*  ''-'''•^  ;;j:, 
in  another  place ;  ••  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  ncit»«'i  ^ '^y 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh;  but  he  is  a  J^^' ^j'"^ ! in t- - 
inwanlly,  and  circnmciwun  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit.  o""||^"\^,|,!. 

letter."  (Rom.  ii.  2t^.)  Some  may  suppose  '    * 

circumcision,  as  a  sacrament,  was  invented 

pel,  when  the  veil  was  taken  from  the  law ;   __ _  ^j . 

forced  to  those  who  had  it  before,  and  had  departed  f^■o'n*'^**^,^?*'^<^^jI,  ■ 
own  law;  for  thus  did  Moses  instruct  the  Jews,  that  there  '^ ji' J^'yf,g|  «.> 


le  heart,  in  the  spirit,  n"*^ ";;,;,,, 
»09e  that  this  spiritual  appl'^";;;,,. 
'nled  aner  the'preachms  of  w      ^ 
law ;   but  this  ([ocitxn^  ^''*  i>' 


the  heart*'  v.-hich  was  to  be  "circumcised"  in  a  moral  or  ppif'"'? 


before  they  could  be  accepted  as  the  servants  of  God  ;  and  asnin.  •  ^^_ 
Ixird  would  "circurorifie  their  heart,  Jo  love  him  with  all  ih'-ir  "  .  .,i', 
with  all  their  soul."  (Deut.  x.  16.  and  xxx.  tl.)  ;  which  was  the  ^/'"'^ ,,;, 


say,  that  he  would  give  them  what  circumcision  siirnifie«i,  '"fj^.-il^-" 
Jews  inwardly,  and  giving  them  the  inward  grace  with  the  °"'  ,  ,p,ti.f 
without  which  the  letter  of  baptism  avails  no  more  now  thaij  lii'-  ^^  ^ ,, ,, 
circunici.sion  did  then  :  and  wc  may  sav  of  the  one  as  is  eaKi  ^' 'J  .^^,pj 
"  He  is  not  a  Chrisiian  which  is  one  citwardlv,  and  baptism  is  ^"    ^^nf 
ting  ttxpay  the  filth  o/thr  Jleth  bv  washing  w'lth  water,  bnl  'Y,;-s  on  '■' 
a  good  conscience  totcarda  Ood."  (I  Pet.  iii.  21.)    Rev.  >>;  i"^  On  "  ■ 
Figurative  language  of  Scripture.  (Works,  vol.  I'd-  pP-.  '{•  'iurf>..r)' ' 
subject  Dr.  Graves  Jiaa  some  excellent  remarks,  in  his  A'**"'      fj;,^h- 
Pontateuch.  vol.  i.  pp.  241-1-4^.    See  also  an  excelleni  tJi^'-'^Vvl-i^  -j1  ■ 
Beveridee,  enfi'led  -The  New  Creature  In  Chrisfianity' 
Serin,  xix.  p.  ^Al.  o\  poq.  Svo  edit. 
•  .Mackni^hi  and  Whitby  on  Luke  ii.  21. 
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OF  THE  LEVITES. 


IK 


from  tlie  Gospel,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  father,  or  some 
near  relation,  to  give  him  a  name.     Thus  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus  Christ  both  received  their  names  on  that  day. 
(Luke  i.  59.  ii.  21. J    It  appears,  however,  that  the  Jews 
had  several  names  during  the  period  comprised  in  the  evan- 
grelical  history.     Thus  it  was  customary  with  them,  when 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  or  familiarly  conversing  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  assume  a  Greek  or  Latin  name 
of  great  affinity,  and  sometimes  of  the  very  same  significa- 
tion with  that  of  their  own  country*  by  which  name  they 
were  usually  called  among  the  Gentiles.      So  Thomas  was 
called  Didymus  (John  xi.  16.) ;  the  one  a  Syriac  and  the 
other  a  Greek  word,  but  botli  signifying  a  twin,  (See  Acts 
i.  23.  xii.  12.  2  Pet.  u  1.  CoLiv.  11.  &c.)    Sometimes  the 
name  was  added  from  their  country,  as  Simon  the  Canaan- 
ite,  and  Judas  Iscariot  (Matt.  x.  4.) ;  but  more  frequently 


East  to  this  day.^ 

However  necessary  circumcision  was  while  the  ceremonial 
law  remained  in  force,  it  became  equally  indifferent  and  un- 
necessary on  the  abrogation  of  that  law  by  the  destruction 
of  the  temple.  Until  that  time  the  apostles  allowed  it  to  be 
performed  on  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity ;  but  they 
expressly  prohibited  the  imposition  of  such  a  yoke  on  the 
necks  ot  tne  Gentile  converts :  and  therefore  St.  Paul,  who 
has  fully  proved  how  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  it  is 
(1  Cor.  vii.  19.),  thought  it  proper  to  have  Timothy  circum- 
cised, because  his  mother  was  ot  Jewish  extraction  (Acts  xvi. 
1 — 3.) ;  though  he  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  this 
ceremony  to  be  performed  on  Titus,  because  he  was  a  Greek 
(Gal.  ii.  3.)  : — thus  giving  to  the  church  in  all  ages  a  most 
excellent  pattern,  either  of  condescension  or  resolution,  in 
insisting  upon  or  omitting  things  indifierent  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances. 


SECTION  IL 

ON  TBE  MINISTKR8  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AND  OTHER  ECCLESIASTICAL 

OR  SACRED  PERSONS. 

[.  Of  the  Levitet, — II.  The  prieeta,  their  functions,  maiiUe* 
nance,  and  privileget. — ^III.  The  high-prieet, — Hie  functions, 
dress,  and  privileges, — Suecetsion  to  the  pontifical  dignity, 
— ^IV.  Officers  of  the  Synagogue, — V.  The  JVazarites  /  na- 
ture of  their  vovs, — ^VI.  The  Mechabites.^^yil.  The  pro* 
phets. 

The  Jews,  on  the  establishment  of  their  republic,  had  no 
Kmpr  but  Jehovah  himself;  and  the  place  appointed  for  their 
sacrifices  and  prayers  was  at  the  same  time  ooth  the  temple 
of  their  God  and  the  palace  of  their  sovereign.  This  circum- 
stance will  account  for  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  number,  variety,  and  gradations  in  rank 
of  their  ministers ;  which  were  first  established  by  Moses, 
and  afterwards  renewed  by  David,  with  increased  splendour, 
for  the  service  of  the  temple.  To  this  service  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  especially  devoted,  instead  of  the  first-born  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  ana  was  disengaged  from  all  secular  labours. 
The  honour  of  the  priesthood,  nowever,  was  reserved  to  the 
family  of  Aaron  alone,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  employed 
in  the  inferior  ofiices  of-  the  temple :  so  that  all  the  priests 
were  Levites,  but  all  the  Levites  were  not  priests. 

1.  Originally,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  divided  into  the  three 
taniilips  and  orders  of  Gershonites,  Kohathites,  and  Mera- 
rites  (1  Chron.  vi.  16,  &c.),  but  afterwards  the  Levites  were 
divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.^  into  four  clases.     Their 
l^rincipal  office  was  to  wait  upon  tne  priests,  and  be  assisting 
to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  teniple ;  so  that 
Ihey  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  or  the  priests, 
and  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.     (Num.  iii.  9.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  28.)      But  the  particular  duties  incumbent  upon  them 
were  difTerent  in  the  time  of  Moses,  while  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness,  from  those  which  they  had  to  discharge 
Jviterwards,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.     In  the 
•vilderaess  the  tabernacle  was  always  in  a  moveable  con- 
dition as  well  as  the  Israelites  :  and  at  that  time  the  chief 
husiness  of  the  Levites  was,  when  the  Israelites  journeyed, 
to  taice  down  the  tabernacle,  to  carry  it  about  as  the  host 
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removed,  to  take  care  of  all  tlie  instruments  and  sacred  vessels 
belonging  to  it,  and  when  the  army  pitched  their  tents  to  sot 
them  up  again. 

For  the  more  regular  performance  of  the  several  duties 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  the  whole  business  was  divided 
between  the  Kohathites,  the  Gershonites,  and  the  Merarites. 
The  first  were  principally  concerned  in  carrying  the  ark  and 
sacred  vessels  oelonginor  to  the  tabernacle  under  the  conduct 
of  Elcazar  the  priest  (Num.  iv.  16.),  which  being  the  most 
honourable  employment,  was  given  to  them  most  probably 
out  of  respect  to  Moses,  who  was  descended  from  this  family. 
The  Gersnonites  and  Merarites,  under  the  direction  of  Itha- 
mar,  had  the  burden  and  charge  of  every  thing  else  belong- 
ing to  the  tabernacle,  as  the  coverings,  hangriiigs,  woodwork, 
cords,  pins,  &c.  (ver.  24—34.)  When  the  firaelites  were 
encamped,  these  three  families  of  Levites  were  to  pitch  their 
tents  round  three  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  their  sons  round  the  fourth  quarter ;  by  which 
means  they  were  so  disposed,  as  to  be  each  of  them  as  near 
as  conveniently  they  could  to  their  respective  charges.  Such 
was  the  office  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  After- 
wards, when  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  promised  land, 
this  employment  of  the  Levites,  in  canyin^  the  tabernacle 
and  its  utensils,  ceased ;  and  therefore  David  and  Solomon 
appointed  them  to  new  offices.  They  were  chiefly  indeed 
employed  about  the  service  of  the  temple :  but  dunng  their 
recess,  while  they  were  not  in  attendance  there,  they  wero 
dispersed  througn  the  whole  country,  and  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church.  David  made 
six  thousand  of  them  officers  and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.) ; 
they  also  took  care  to  instruct  the  people  where  they  resided 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  by  expounding  the  several  parts  of  it; 
and,  according  to  the  Jews,  they  kept  the  public  records  and 
genealogies  of  the  several  tribes. 

In  thebusiness  about  the  temple  some  of  the  chief  amongst 
them  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  treasures.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
20.)  Others  of  a  lower  rank  were  to  prepare  the  shew-bread 
and  unleavened  cakes,  with  the  proper  quantity  of  flour  for 
the  morning  and  evening  ser\'ice.  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  29.)  From 
which  text  it  appears  also  that  they  had  in  their  custody 
within  the  sanctuary  the  original  standard  for  weights  and 
measures,  liquid  and  dry,  according  to  which  every  thing  ot 
this  kind  was  to  be  regulated.  Hence  it  is  we  often  read  in 
Scripture  of  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  not  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  shekels,  one  sacred  and  another  civil,  but  be- 
cause weights  and  measures,  being  reckoned  among  the 
sacrred  things,  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as  they  were  in 
the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  and  afterwards  in  Christian 
churches.2  Many  of  the  Levites  were  likewise  employed 
as  porters,  to  guard  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  temple. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  17.)  Others  were  more  honourably  employed 
as  singers,  and  were  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and 
praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  in  the  evening  {I  Chron.  xxiii. 
5o.)  ;  and  this  we  find  they  did  in  a  very  solemn  manner  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple.  ^2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.)  The 
whole  body  of  the  Levites  in  David's  time  amounted  to 
thirty-eight  thousand,  from  thirty  years  old  and  upwards 
(I  Chron.  xxii.  3.),  of  which  number  he  appointed  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  to  attend  the  constant  duty  and  work  of  the 
temple ;  and  these  being  divided  as  the  priests  were  into  four- 
and-twenty  courses  (as  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.),  there  were  one  thousand  for  each  week. 
Six  thousand  again  were  to  bo  officers  and  judges,  as  already 
mentioned,  four  thousand  for  porters,  and  four  thousand  for 
singrers.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4, 5.)  The  four-and-twentycourses 
of  singers  are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8 — 31.  This  dis- 
position of  them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Solomon  when 
the  temple  was  finished  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.; ;  and  all  these 
had  their  chiefs  or  overseers  as  well  as  the  priests.  (Ezra 
viii.  29.)  The  duty  of  the  porters  was  not  only  to  be  a  mili 
tary  guard  upon  the  temple,  but  also  to  take  care  that  no 
person  who  was  unclean  or  uncircumcised  might  enter  the 
court  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  19.)  And  however 
mean  tlieir  employment  was,  yet  it  was  the  pious  desire  of 
David,  rather  to  he  a  door-keeper  in  the  Iiouse  of  God,  than  to 
dwdl  in  the  tents  of  wiclceaness.  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  10.)  The 
order  of  singers  was  instituted  by  David,  and  it  appears  that 
the  whole  book  of  psalms  was  composed  for  this  kind  of 
devotion.  David  (by  whom  the  greatest  number  was  com 
posed)  directed  many  of  them  to  the  chief  musician,  for  this 
very  purpose,  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God.  And  we  have  one  particular  instance  in  which 
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it  is  said,  that  David  delivered  this  pfalm  to  thank  the  Ijord 
into  the  hand  of  Ataph  and  his  brethren,  (1  Chron.  xvi.  7.) 
The  principal  ]jer8ons  of  this  order,  who  had  Uie  superinten- 
dency  over  all  the  rest,  were  Heman  and  Asaph  of  the  line 
of  Gerehon,  and  Jeduthun  of  the  line  of  Merari,  of  whom 
we  have  an  account  iu  1  Chron.  xxv. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  jrive  the  Levites  a 
title  to  officiate ;  they,  were  obliged  to  rrceivc  a  sort  of  conse- 
cration, which  consisted  chiefly  in  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  in  washing,  and  in  ofTering  sacrifices.  (Kum.  viii.  6, 
7,  8.)  The  usual  age,  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  enter  on 
their  office,  was  at  frve-and-twenty  years,  and  they  continued 
till  fifty.  (Num.  viii.  24,  25.)  out  there  was  a  particular 
precept  which  restrained  the  Kohathites  (one  of  the  three 
Drancnes)  from  beings  employed  to  carry  the  holy  thingr;  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary,  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  thirty 
(Num.  iv.  30.),  probably,  because  these  being  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle,  required  therefore  persons  of  greater  experience 
and  strength.  Afterwards,  when  David  new-moulded  the 
constitution  of  the  Levites,  be  (by  the  same  authority  which 
empowered  him  to  give  directions  about  the  building  and 
situation  of  the  house  of  God)  ordered  that  for  the  future  the 
Levites  should  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.) '  It  does  not  appear  by  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Levites  that  they  had  any  peculiar  habit  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  Israelites.  None  of  the  Levites,  of  what  degree 
or  order  soever,  had  any  right  to  sacrifice,  for  that  was  the 
proper  duty  of  the  priests  only  :  the  Levites,  indeed,  were  to 
assist  the  priests  m  killing  and  flaying  the  sacrifices,  and, 
during  the  time  they  were  ouered  up,  to  sing  praises  to  God : 
and  in  this  sense  the  two  passages  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  3L  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  3.  are  commomy  understood ;  neitlier  had 
they  any  title  to  bum  incense  to  the  Lord ;  and  though  the 
speech  of  Hezekiah  (mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  particu- 
larly ver.  11. J  seems  to  imply  otherwise,  yet  we  ought  to 
consider  that  lie  is  there  speaking  to  the  priests  as  well  as  to 
the  Levites.  It  was  on  account  oftheir  aspiring  to  the  priest's 
office  in  this  particular  of  burning  incense,  that  Kor^h  and 
his  company  (who  were  Levites)  were  miraculously  destroy- 
ed, and  their  censers  ordered  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates, 
and  fixed  upon  the  altar,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  their 
presumptuous  sacrilege,  and  a  caution  to  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  none  presume  to  oflTer  incense  before  the  Lord 
but  the  seed  of  Aaron,  who  alone  were  commissioned  to  the 
priestly  office. 

As  the  Levites  were  subordinate  to  the  priests,  so  they 
(the  Levites)  had  others  under  them,  called  Nethinims, 
whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  water  and  wood  that  was 
wanted  in  the  temple  for  the  use  of  the  sacrifices,  and  to 
perform  other  laborious  services  there.  They  were  not 
orijginally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been 
chiefly  tne  posterity  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  for  their  fraudu- 
lent stratagem  in  imposing  upon  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew 
princes  (Josh.  ix.  3 — 27.)  .were  condemned  to  this  employ- 
ment, which  was  a  sort  of  honourable  servitude.  We  read 
in  £zra,  that  the  Nethinims  were  devoted  by  David  and  the 
other  princes  to  the  service  of  the  temple  (Ezra  viii.  20.), 
and  they  are  called  the  children  of  Solomon's  serwinLs  (Ezra 
ii.  58.),  being  probably  a  mixture  of  the  race  of  i\\{\  Gibeon- 
ites, and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaan ites,  whom  vSolo- 
mon  constrained  to  various  servitudes.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.) 
They  had  a  particular  place  in  Jerusalem  where  they  dwelt, 
called  Ophel,  for  the  conveniency  of  being  near  the  service 
of  the  temple.  (Neh.  iii.  26.) 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
service,  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them  for  their 
residence,  on  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  thirteen  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  the  priests,*  to  which  were  added 
the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle.  The  Levites,  however, 
paid  to  the  priests  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  tithes ;  and  as 
they  Avere  possessed  of  no  landed  property,  the  tithes  which 
the  priests  received  from  them  were  considered  as  the  first- 
fruits  which  they  were  to  offer  to  God.  (Num.  xviii. 
21— 24.V 

II.  Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity, 
were  the  ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  tlie  family 
of  Aaron  exclusively.  They  served  immediately  at  the  altar, 
prepared  the  victims,  and  ottered  the  sacrifices.  They  kept 
up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  tlie  burnt  sacrifices,  and 
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also  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  sanctaary : 
they  kneaded  the  loaves  of  shew-bread,  which  they  bakf--!. 
and  oflfered  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary :  an^  chant'  < 
them  every  Sabbath-day.    Every  day,  morning  and.  evenirc- 
a  priest  (who  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
by  lot)  brought  into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking*  eenser  of 
incense,  which  he  set  upon  the  golden  table,  wnA  which  cm 
no  account  was  to  be  kindled  with  strange  fiie,  that  is.  witb 
any  fire  but  that  which  was  taken  from  the  altar  of  burn: 
sacrifice.  (Lev.  x.  1,3.)     And  as  the  number  and  -rariety  o' 
their  functions  re<]uired  them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  r 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various  k^tL 
uncleannesses,  &c.  this  circumstance  caused  them  to-  be  corr 
sulted  as  interpreters  of  the  law  (Hos.  iv.  6.  Mai.  ii.  7,  Lc. 
Lev.  xiii.  2.  'Num.  v.  14,  15.),  as  well  as  judges  of  coDtro- 
versies.  (Deut.  xxi.  5.   xvii.  & — 13.)    In  the  time  of  war. 
their  husiners  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  tlie  eovenant,  to  socnd 
the  holy  trun  pets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance 
of  its  duties.    To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bkss 
thepeoplc  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  cla«w?e^ 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7 — 18.)  ;  which  order  was  retained  bv  Sftj^. 
mon  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.) ;  and  at  the  revivals  of  the  iewis- 
religion  by  the  kings  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  (3  Chron.  xax:. 
2.  XXXV.  4,  5.^  As,  however,  only  four  eiasees  returnft, 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  36—39.  Neh.  va. 
39^ — 42.  xii.  1.),  these  were  again  divided  into  twenty-fosr 
classes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  its  orig-inlil  zp- 
pellation.  This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  class  e* 
order  of  Abioh,  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  5.,  which  we  do  act 
find  noticed  among  those  who  returned  from  the  captivix 
One  of  these  classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  we<-k  v 
discharge  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  succeeded  one  another  ••? 
the  Sabbath-day,  till  thev  had  all  attended  in  their  turn.  T? 
each  order  was  assigned  a  president  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  3.'. 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.),  whom  some  critics  suppose  to  be  ^kt- 
same  as  the  chief  priests  so  oflen  mentioned  in  the  New  T«-$- 
tament,  and  in  the  writings  of -Josephus.'    The  prince  c? 

§  refect  of  each  class  appointed  an  entire  family  to  oflfer  tf 
aily  sacrifices :  arid  at  the  close  of  the  week  they  all  joir-i 
together  in  sacrificing.    And  as  each  family  consisted  of  £ 
great  number  of  pnests,  they*  drew  lota  for  the  diflferpst 
oflices  which  they  were  to  perform.*  It  was  by  virtue  of  such 
lot  that  the  oflUce  of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zarh> 
rias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  tcent  into  is: 
temple  of  the  Lord,  (Luke  i.  9.)     According  to  some  Jewish 
writers,  there  were  three  priests  employed  in  the  oflering  oi 
the* incense;  one,  who  carried  away  the  ashes  left  on  the 
altar  at  the  preceding  service  ^  another,  who  brought  a  pan 
of  burning  coals  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and»  hzvins 
placed  it  on  the  golden  altar,  departed ;  a  third,  who  wen: 
m  with  the  incense,  sprinkled  it  on  the  burning  coals,  and. 
while  the  smoke  ascended,  made  intercession  for  the  people. 
This  was  'the  particular  office  which  frll  by  lot  to  Zsucnarias ; 
and  it  wn?  accounted  the  most  honouraole  in  the  who\f 
service.    This  oi?^ce  could  be  held  but  once  by  the  same 
person.  < 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  being  confined  to  eertaki  families, 
every  one  who  aspired  to  it  was  re<]uired  to  establish  his 
descent  frnm  those  families  :^  on  this  account  the  gtrMienlo^es 
of  the  priests  were  inscribed  in  the  public  registers,  and  wei^* 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  temple.*  Henee,  io  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  blood,  no  priest  was 

})ermitted  to  marry  a  harlot  or  profane  woman,  or  one  who 
lad  been  dvorced;  and  if  any  one  laboured  under  any  bodily 
defect,  this  exclnied  him  from  serving  at  the  altar.  Purity 
of  bndy  and  sanctity  of  life  were  alike  indispensable ;  nor 
roi:](i  any  one  undertake  the  priestly  office,  in  the  eariy 
period  oi  the  Jewish  polity,  before  he  had  attained  thirty 
years,  or,  in  later  times,  the  :.  fjf"  of  twenty  years.*^  Aecordiag 
to  Maimonides,  the  priest  whose  genealogy  was  defective  in 
any  respect  was  clothed  in  black,  and  veiled  in  black,  and 
sent  without  the  verge  of  the  court  of  the  priests ;  but  every 
one  that  was  found  perfect  and  right  was  clothed  in  while, 
and  went  in  and  ministered  with  his  brethren  the  priests.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  refers  to  this  custom  of  the 

■  See  Matt,  xzvii.  ].  Acts  iv.  23.  v.  24.  ix.  M.  21.  x.xii.  30.  jrxiii.  14.  xxv. 
15.  xxvi.  10. ;  and  also  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  B.  §  B.  l>e  Bell.  Juii. 
lib.  iv.  c.  3.  f  7.  c.  4.  §  3.  el  de  vita  sua,  5§  2.  5. 
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Jewish  sunhedrin  in  Rer.  iii.  5.  Those  priests,  whose  hirth 
TKras  pure,  lived  in  certain  apartments  of  tne  temple,  in  which 
'Was  deposited  wood  for  tne  altar,  and  were  employed  in 
splitting  and  preparing  it,  to  keep  up  the  sacred  nre.i  No 
particular  ceremon}'  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  ordinary  priests,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  hy  ^^JilUng  thdr  handa^^^  as  the 
Scriptures  term  it, — ^that  is,  hy  making  them  perform  the 
offices  of  their  order.  But  when  the  priests  had  departed 
from  their  religion,  or  had  heen  a  long  time  without  dis- 
charging their  functions  (which  happen^  under  some  of  the 
later  kings  of  Judah),  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  sanctify 
anew  such  priests,  as  well  as  those  who  had  never  exercised 
their  ministry.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  priests  were  not  distinguished  hy  their  sacerdotal 
hahits,  unless  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Of 
these  garments  there  are  four  kinds  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Exodus  QKXviii.)  and  Leviticus  (viii.) ;  viz. 

1 .  Linen  Urmvara,  These  were  prescribed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  covering  their  naJudnesa ;  that  is,  to  preserve  the 
priests  from  an  indecorous  and  ludicrous  appearance,  when 
they  stood  either  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  or  when  their 
office  required  a  variety  of  bodily  gestures  in  the  view  of  the 
multitude.  This  garment  would  prevent  those  indecent 
exposures  of  their  persons,  which  some  heathen  idolaters 
esteemed  honourable,  and  even  religious  in  the  worship  of 
their  gods. 

2.  A  Linen  Tunic^  which  reached  down  to  the  ankles, 
fittin?  closely  to  the  body,  and  the  sleeves  of  which  were 
tightlj  drawn  round  the  arms :  it  was  without  seam,  and 
woven  from  the  top  throughout.  Such  was  the  tunic  worn 
by  Jesus  Christ,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots.' 

3.  A  Girdle  or  long  sash,  made  of  linen  curiously  embroi- 
dered, and  intended  to  bind  the  coat  closely  around  them, 
and  thus  to  serve  at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  strength, 
of  convenience  and  ornament 

4.  The  Tiara  was  originally  a  pointed  kind  of  bonnet  or 
turban,  made  of  several  rolls  of  linen  cloth  twisted  round 
the  head ;  but  in  the  time  of  Josephus  it  approached  some- 
what to  a  globular  form.' 

In  order  that  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  Levites,  might  be 
wholly  at  liberty  to  follow  their  sacred  profession,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  secular  burthens  or  labours.    Of  tne  Le- 
vi tical  cities  already  mentioned,  thirteen  were  assigned  for 
the  residence  oi  the  priests,  with  their  respective  suburbs 
(Num.  XXXV.) ;  the  limits  of  which  were  confined  to  a  thou- 
sand cubits  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  served  for 
out^houses.  as  stables,  bams,  and  perhaps  for  gardens  of 
herbs  snd  ilowers.    Beyond  this  they  h»d  two  thousand  cubits 
more  for  their  pasture,  <^led  property  the./Se/d«  of  the  whurba. 
(Lev.  XXV.  34.;    So  that  there  were  in  the  whole  three  thou- 
sand cubits  round  the  city ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand Num.  XXXV.  4,  5.  where  the  word  suburbs  compre- 
hends both  the  houses,  without  the  walls,  and  also  the  fields. 
But  though  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  portion  in  Canaan 
assigned  tnem  in  the  first  division  of  it)  yet  they  were  not 
prevented  from  purchasing  land,  houses,  goods,  or  catUe,out 
of  their  own  proper  effects.    Thus  we  read  tiiat  Abiathar  had 
an  estate  of  his  own  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Solomon  banished 
and  confined  him  (1  Kings  ii.  26.) ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
who  was  also  a  priest,  purchasea  a  field  of  his  uncle's  son  in 
his  own  town.  (Jer.  xxxii.  8, 9.)    Such  were  the  residences 
allotted  to  the  priests.    Their  maintenance  was  derived  from 
the  tithes  offered  by  the  Levites  out  of  the  tithes  by  them 
received,  from  the  first-fruits,  from  the  first  clip  of  wool  when 
the  sheep  were  shorn,  from  the  offerings  made  in  tiie  temple, 
and  from  their  share  of  the  sin-offerings  and  thanksgiving- 
offerings  sacrificed  in  the  temple,  of  which  certain  parts  were 
appropriated  to  the  priests.     Thus  in  the  peace-offerings, 
tney  had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast  (Lev.  vii.  33,  34.) :  in 
the  sin-offerings,  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  fat  tiiat  covered 
certain  parts  of  the  victim  sacrificed ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
priest.  (Lev.  vii.  6. 10.)    To  him  also  was  appropriated  the 
skin  or  neeoe  of  every  victim ;  and  when  an  Israelite  killed 
an  aaimal  for  his  own  use,  there  were  certain  parts  assigned 
to  the  priest  (Deut  xviiL  3.)    All  the  firstborn  also,  whether 

*  Umy.  Apparatui  Blblieat,  vol.  I.  p.  213. 

*  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  Ui.  c.  7.  13.  Seo  alto  tho  ObienratioM  cf 
EnkCtti,  but.  laterp.  Not.  TesC  pait  iL  c.  10.  $8a  pp.  371—373.  Itwaa  for 
ft  loof  time  iupposed  that  the  art  of  fluking  such  veatt  was  irrecoverably 
Kmk.  Braaniaa,  however,  rediscovered  it,  and  procured  a  loom  to  be  nuuie, 
In  which  tttoics  were  woven  all  of  one  piece.  See  his  treatise  da  Vestitu 
BMerdotam  HebraBorum,  Ub.  1.  c.  16.  ^  264. 

"Josephus,  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  UL  c.  7.  »  3.  Twpui's  Lcet  oo  Jewlah 
Antiqames,pp.i5&-167. 
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of  man  or  beast,  were  dedicated  to  God,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
devotion  belonged  to  the  priests.  The  men  were  redeemed 
for  five  shekels  (Num.  xviii.  15, 16.) :  the  firstborn  of  im- 
pure animals  were  redeemed  or  exchanged,  but  the  clean 
animals  were  not  redeemed.  They  were  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord ;  their  blood  was  sprinkled  about  the  altar,  and  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  priest;  who  also  had  the  first-fruits  of  trees, 
that  is,  those  of  the  fourth  year  (Num.  xviii.  13.  Lev.  xix. 
23,  24.),  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  tithes  of  the  spoils  taken 
in  war.  (Num.  xxxi.  28 — 41.^  Such  were  the  principal 
revenues  of  the  priests,  which,  tnough  they  were  sumcient  to 
keep  them  above  wanl^  yet  were  not  (as  some  writers  have 
imagined)  so  ample  as  to  enable  them  to  accumulate  riches, 
or  to  impoverish  the  laity;  thus  their  political  influence, 
arising  from  their  sacred  station,  as  well  as  from  their  supe- 
rior learning  and  information,  was  checked  by  rendering  theja 
dependent  on  the  people  for  their  daily  bread.  By  this  wise 
constitution  of  Moses,  they  were  deprived  of^all  power,  by 
which  they  might  injure  the  liberty  of  the  other  tnbes,  or  ir 
any  way  endanger  the  Israelitish  polity,  by  any  ambitious 
views  or  prospects:  for  not  only. were  all  the  estates  of  the 
Levites  and  priests,  but  also  their  persons,  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  tribes,  as  so  many  hostess,  and  as  a 
security  for  their  good  behaviour.  They  were  so  separated 
from  one  another,  mat  they  could  not  assist  each  other  in  any 
aoibinous  design ;  and  they  were  so  dispersed  among  the 
othesT  tribes,  that  these  could  attach  the  whole  subsistence  as 
well  as  arrest  all  the  persons  of  the  Levites  and  priests  at 
once,  in  the  event  of  any  national  quarrel,  or  if  tney  were 
suspected  of  forming  any  evil  designs  against  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel.  Hence  we  ma^r  perceive,  that,  whatever  power  or 
influence  the  Mosaic  constitution  gave  the  Levites  to  do  good, 
the  same  constitution  carefully  provided,  that  they  should 
have  no  power,  either  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  endanger 
the  liberties  of  their  country.^ 

111.  Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  High-prjbst,  who 
enjoyed  peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone  could 
enter  the  Holy  of  H<3ies  in  the  temple :  the  supreme  admini»* 
tration  of  sacred  things  was  connned  to  him ;  he  was  the 
final  arbiter  of  all  controversies ;  in  later  times  he  presided 
over  the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the  next  rank  to  the  sovereign 
or  prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was  very  great  at  all 
times,  especially  when  ne  united  the  pontifical  and  regal 
dignities  in  his  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  prieat  by  way  of  eminence  (Exod. 
xxix.  30.  Neh.  vii.  65.),  and  sometimes  the  head  or  chief  of 
the  high-priests,  because  the  appellation  of  highftieata  was 
given  to  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  families  or  courses,  who 
were  members  of  the  sanhedrin.  This  appellation,  in  the 
New  Testament,  includes  not  oidy  ^e  person  who  actually 
held  the  oflice  of  high^priest  of  the  Jews,  but  also  those  who, 
having  onoe  filled  that  oflice,  still  retained  the  name.  (Matt 
xxvi.57,  58.  Luke  xxii.  50.54.  John  xi.  49.  51.)  When 
the  high-priest  became  old,  or  had  accidentally  been  ex- 
posed to  any  poUution,  a  ijp  (saoaN)  or  substitute  was  ap- 
pointed to  perform  his  duties.  Zephaniah,  the  aeeond  prieat^ 
(Jer.  Iii.  24.)  is  supposed  to  have  oeen  the  sagan  or  aepnty 
of  the  high-priest  oeraiah.  Such  an  oflScer  seems  to  be  in^ 
tended  in  John  xviii.  13.  and  Acts  iv.  6. ;  in  which  passages 
Annas  is  called  a  chief  priest  either  as  having  formerly  beeM 
high-priest,  or  as  then  being  actuary  his  sagan.* 

In  order  that  the  person  of  the  hig^-priest  might  be  deeined 
more  holy,  he  was  maugurated  wim  great  splendour ;  being 
invested  (after  ablution  was  performed)  with  the  aacrea 
habiliments  which  conferred  this  dignity,  and  anointed  with 
a  precious  oil  prepared  and  preserve  for  this  exclusive  puiw 
pose.  (Exod.  XXIX.  7.  xxx.  23.  et  aeq.  Lev.  viii.  12.)  Bat, 
after  the  erection  of  ^e  se^nd  temple,  this  anointing  ceased, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  high-pnestwas  accomplished  by 
arraying  him  with  th9  pontiScal  robes  worn  by  nis  prede- 
cessor. 

Besides  the  garments  which  were  common  to  the  higb- 
priest,  as  well  as  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
order^heie  were  four  peculiar  to  himself;  viz. 

1.  The  Coat  cr  Robe  of  the  Ephod,  which  was  made  of  blue 
wool ;  on  its  hem  there  were  seventy-two  golden  bells,^  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  as  many  artificial  pomegranates. 
As  the  pomegranates  added  to  the  oeauty  of  the  robe,  so  the 

*  Schulzii  ArcbMoIogia,  Hobrtica,  pp.  231-^296.  Lowman's  Civil  aorern* 
ment  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  121. 

»  CKxlwin'a  Moses  and  Aaxoa,  p.  18.    Ughtfoot's  Hone  HebraleCi  aad 
Kainoel,  od  Luke  iii.  2. 

•  Similar  bells  are  still  in  use  in  the  East    See  Hastelaulit'i  Tiaf  tllL 
p.  68.|  and  D'Arvieoz's  levels  in  Arabia  the  Dutrt,  p.  90B.  ^ 
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sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice  to  the  people  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  high-priest's  entrance  into  the  holy  place  to  bum  incense ; 
in  order  that  they  might  then  apply  themselves  to  their  devo- 
tions, as  an  expression  of  their  concurrence  with  him  in  his 
offering,  and  of  their  hope  that  their  prayers,  accompanied 
with  the  incense  offered  oy  him,  would  ascend  as  a  fragrant 
odour  before  God. 

2.  The  Ephod  was  a  vest,  which  was  fastened  on  the 
■boulders,  the  binder  part  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  while 
the  fore  part  descended  only  a  little  below  the  waist  It  was 
of  fine  twisted  linen,  splendidly  wrought  with  gold  andpur- 
ple :  to  each  of  the  shoulder-straps  ofthis  ephod  was  affixed 
a  precious  stone,  on  which  were  engraven  uie  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

3.  The  BreagtpkUt  of  Judgment,  or  oracle,  was  a  piece  of 
cloth  doubled,  one  span  square,  and  of  similar  texture  and 
workmanship  with  the  ephod  :  on  it  were  set  twelve  precious 
stones,  containing  the  engraved  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob,  and  also  the  words  Urim  and  Tkummim,  signifying 
"  lights  and  perfections,"  and  emblematical  of  divine  illumi- 
nation. Concerning  the  nature  of  the  Urim  and  lliummim, 
learned  men  are  not  agreed.  All  that  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  when  the  high-priest  went  to  ask  counsel  of 
Jehovah,  he  presented  himself  arrayed  with  this  bieastplate, 
and  received  the  divine  commands.  This  mode  of  consulta- 
tion subsisted  under  the  tabernacle  erected  by  Mosea  in  the 
wilderness,  and  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  As 
God  was  the  political  sovereign  of  the  Hebrews,  the  hlgh> 
priest  was  of  course  his  minister  of  state :  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  being  worn  at  his  breast,  when  he  went  to  ask 
counsel  of  his  sovereiorn,  were  a  fit  pledge  and  medium  of 
divine  direction.  At  the  same  time,  these  names  being  worn 
both  on  his  breast  and  shoulders  would  forcibly  instruct  him 
to  cherish  the  tenderest  affection,  and  to  exert  his  utmost 
power,  for  tiieir  welfare.* 

4.  The  last  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  was 
a  Crown  or  Mare,  on  the  front  of  which  was  tied,  by  a  blue 
riband,  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  on  which  were  engraven  nin^*? 
9^p  (KonesH  LfljeHoraH;,  or  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  emble- 
matical of  that  holiness  which  was  the  scope  and  end  of  the 
law. 

With  all  these  vestments  the  high-priest  was  necessarily 
arrayed  when  he  ministered  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but 
at  other  times  he  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  priests ;  and 
this,  according  to  some  learned  persons,  was  the  reason  why 
St.  Paul  wholiad  been  lon^  absent  from  Jerusalem,  knew 
not  that  Ananias  was  the  high-priest,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  the  sanhedrin.'  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  The  frequent 
and  violent  changes  in  the  pontifical  office,  which  happened 
in  those  times,  confirms  tne  probability  of  this  conjecture. 
The  supreme  pontiff  was  not  allowed  to  rend  his  garments, 
as  the  other  Jews  did,  on  any  occasions  of  domestic  calamity 
(Lev.  xxi.  10.) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  it  had  be- 
come lawful,  or  at  least  was  tolerated  as  an  expression  of 
horror  at  hearing  what  was  deemed  blasphemy  against  God. 
This  will  explain  the  conduct  of  Caiaphas,  who  is  said  (Matt, 
xxvi.  65.)  to  have  rent  his  garments.  ^ 

The  Jewish  writers  Iwive  discovered  much  recondite  mean- 
ing in  the  pontifical  vestments.  According  to  Jbsephus  and 
Pnilo,  the  nigh-prie8t''s  linen  garments  represented  the  body 
of  the  earth ;  thd  glorious  robe  which  encompassed  it,  heaven; 
the  bells  and  promegranates,  thunder  and  lightning.  Or,  the 
ephod  of  various  colours  is  the  universe ;  the  breastplate, 
the  earth  in  its  centre ;  the  girdle,  the  sea ;  the  onyx-stone 
on  each  shoulder,  the  sun  and  moon;  the  twelve  jewels  in 
the  breastplate,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the  mitre, 
heaven ;  and  the  golden  plate,  with  the  name  of  God  en- 
graven on  it,  the  splendour  of  Jehovah  in  heaven.  Some 
Christian  divines  have  allegorized  Uiem  in  a  manner  equally 

t  T&ppan'ii  Leetur/ea  on  Jewish  Antfq.  pp.  I)S7x-160. 

•  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  high-priesi  above  noticed,  together 
with  Uie  mode  of  cooaecrating  him,  as  directed  bf  Moswl  are  deacrioed  at 
kngtii  in  Exod.  zxviii.  and  x£x  1-^, 

•  IVippan's  Lectures,  p.  164. 


extravagant ;  but  s  jch  wild  comments  serve  no  other  purpo^ 
than  to  throw  an  air  of  romance,  of  uncertainty,  and  of  ridi- 
cule over  sacred  things.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  asspre^, 
that  these  minute  prescriptions  were  adapted  to  wise  aR<j 
excellent  purposes,  in  the  comparatively  infant  state  of  th« 
chureh ;  and,  particularly,  that  they  served  the  general  usej 
of  an  emblematical  and  tyjpical  religion,  which  was  intended 
to  impress  moral  and  spiritual  truth  by  sensible  and  striking 
representations.^ 

The  high-priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and 
appeared  hefore  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  their  sacW 
services,  and  who  was  appointed  for  sacnfice,  for  blessio?. 
and  for  intercession,  was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great 
high-priest,  who  offered  himselr  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  ble&sn 
his  people,  and  who  evermort  liveth  io  make  intereessffm.  fa 
them.  The  term  priest  is  also  applied  to  every  true  believer, 
who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  a  spiritual  sacrifice  accept- 
able to  God  through  Christ.  (1  Pet  li.  5.  Rev.  i.  S.V 

The  pontifical  m^ity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  fa 
life,  provided  the  higluyriests  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  xhzi 
merited  deposition.  For  we  read  that  Solomon  deprirfni 
Abiathar  of  this  ofiice  for  being  concerned  in  treasonable 
practices  with  Adonijah,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Isra^^l. 
( I  Kings  ii.  27.)  At  its  first  institution,  also,  the  hi^h-prie*t- 
hood  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron  (Num.  u. 
10.),  who  was  the  first  pereon  invested  with  this  dignitr. 
(Lev.  viii.  1.  et  seg,  Heb.  v.  4, 5.)  From  Aaron  it  descended 
to  Eleazar,  his  eldest  son,  from  whom  it  passed  in  long  sc(> 
cession  to  Eli ;  from  him,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  d 
his  sons,  the  dignity  subsequently  devolved  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  the  second  son  of  Aaron.  (1  Sam.  ii.  35, 36.)  h 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  however,  it  returned  again  into  ih 
family  of  Eleazar  by  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii.  35.);  in  which  h 
remained  until  the  Babylonian  captivitv.  During  this  period 
the  high-pnest  was  elected  by  the  other  priests,  or  else  by 
an  assembly  partly  consisting  of  priests. 

The  first  nigh-priest,  after  the  return  from  the  captivitr. 
was  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  family  of  Eleais'r; 
whence  the  succession  went  into  a  private  Levitical  fami'T. 
The  office  was  then  filled  bj  some  of  the  princes  of  tile 
Maccabosan  family.  According  to  the  law,  it  was  or  002^ 
to  have  been  held  for  life ;  but  Siia  was  very  ill  obeyed  uiiSer 
the  Roman  government,  especialW  during  the  time  of  ^r 
Saviour,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  tSue  Jewish  polity,  wbea 
election  and  the  right  of  succession  were  totally  disre^rded. 
The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  the  high-priest  weie 
then  almost  annihilated ;  and  this  office  was  not  unfrequentlj 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  pereons  who  had  neither  Q?e, 
learning,  nor  rank  to  recommend  them ;  nay,  even  to  indivi- 
duals  who  were  not  of  the  sacerdotal  race;  and  sometimes 
the  office  was  made  annual.'  This  circumstance  wil)  acemint 
for  the  variations  in  the  lists  of  the  succession  to  tbe  hicjb- 
priesthood  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Josephus,  asd  h 
the  IVlmndical  writers ;'  and  will  also  explain  tbe  circum 
stance  of  several  hiffh-priests  being  in  existence  at  the  same 
time,  or,  rather,  of  Siere  bein^  several  pontifical  men  who, 
having  once  held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  seem  to  hare 
retained  the  original  dignity  attached  to  the  name.* 

«  Besides  the  antborities  already  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  tba 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  tnTeatl^atlnf  tbe  nature  and  functions  of  &i 
Jewish  priesthood  is  referred  to  Relaml's  AntiquitatesTeterDin  Hebrttc- 
rum,  part  ii.  cc.  1—6.  pp.  141—238. ;  Ikenins's  AntiquitateaHebiaacn,  put 
i.  cc.  10,  11.  pp.  IO&-I2R. ;  and  to  Schacbt's  Animadrerrtofies  «i1  Ueea 
Antiquitates,  pp.  471—544. ;  Dr.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antjqpltiea,  book  i.  c  ?. 
pp.  9&— 174. ;  Micbaelis's  Commentaries  on  tbe  Law  01  Mosea,  vckL  i.  ». 
251—262. ;  Dr.  Ligbtfoot's  Works,  toL  i.  pp.  401.  91&— 91&  and  ^L  ii.  pp. 
377—380.  397.  681. ;  Carpzovii  Antiquitates  Hebr.  Genti^  PP-^* — l^^^- 

>  Tbe  tjpical  nature  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  especially  of  the  hi^b- 
priest,  la  discussed  b^  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  in  his  Lectareaon  cfa«  F1s;ii»- 
live  LangOBge  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews.  (Wcnta 
▼ol.  iil.  pp.  56-62.  223-227.) 

•  Josephus  de  Bell  Jud.  lib.  ir.  c.  3.  fS7,  a 

1  That  this  was  tbo  case  with  Annas  and  Cafapbss,  Is  fiiUTpfoved  h^  I>r 
Lardner,  Credibility,  book  ii.  c  4.  §  1.  (Works,  vol.  L  pp.  369— 39&>  Tbe 
various  successions  of  tbe  hixb<priests  are  given  at  length  by  RelM»d, 
Antiq.  Hebr.  partil.  c.  2.  pp.  160—168.  Utrecht,  12mo.  1717;  and  by  Cahpet, 
DiasertatioDi^  torn.  I.  pp.  w— 490.,  and  Diet.  «0m  PrieM^  ftom  whoa  «i 
have  copied  the  Table  io  the  following  psges. 

•  AnUq.  Jnd.  Ub.  viS.  c.  2. 12.  c.4.  »3. 


8kct.  II.] 


OF  THE  HI6H-PRIE8T. 


The  followlnff  TABU:  oxbibltt  a  CiiMmoLMioAL  flmia  or  tbb  Rioa- 

PRIEST8  OP  THE  Hbbkxws,  Jrom  the  Cotnmenctment  to  the  Subvertion 
of  their  State  and  Oovemment. 


1    AKrcmM,  f«Ac»/i 
f»l  placu  ^  lAc  IM)t  Schp- 
finx*. 


Ink  from  1 
CArMkvi.  3— ' 
IS. 


3. 


1.  Aaron. 


1.  Aaron,  th«  brother  of 
Mosef,  created  bifh- 
priesc,  A.ai.  2514,  died 

2.'EieAzar,   created  in]  2.  Eleaxar. 
2352,  and  died  about 
2571. 

3.  Phinehai,  a.  x.  2571, 
died  2990. 

4.  Abieser,  cit\    tu— 
Abishua.      I  wer«  aa. 

7.  Eli,  of  the  race  of  Itha* 

mar,  created  in  2S18, 

died  in 
9.  Ahitub  I. 


Am  from  /pm. 
fhut,  Jini,  Jyd. 
Ub.  X.  e.  8.  Ub. 
clO. 


4.  Sueetuion^  (oJkcn 
from  lA*/flirA4  CJbv- 
nkl*,  oKttlad 


3.  Pbinebas. 

4.  Ablahna. 

6.  BukkJ. 

6.  Uzzi. 

7.  Zerahlah. 


9.  Ahiah.  He  liTed  In 
20II,  or29ia 

10.  Ahiuelech,  orAbia* 
ibar,  he  waa  mordered 
by  Saul,  2944. 

11.  Abiathar,  Ahimelech», 
or  Abimelecb,  under 
David,  from  2944  to 
2969. 

f2.  Zadok  I.  under  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon, 
from   2944   to    about 

aooa 

13.  Ahimaaz,  under  Re- 
hnboam,  about  A.  M. 
3080. 

14.  Azariah,  under  Je* 
hoshaphat ;  perbane 
th«  eame  asAmariah. 
(2Chron.  xix.  11.) 

15.  Johaoan,  perhapa  Je> 
huiada,  in  the  reign  of 
Joash,  2Chron.  zxiv. 
15.  in3l2B.  He  died  at 
tlie  age  of  130i 

16.  Azariah,  perhaps  the 
same  with  Zechariah, 
son  of  Jehoiadah,  who 
was  killed  in  3164. 

17.  Afnariah,  perhaps 
Azariah,  under  Uzzian, 
ill  3221. 

18.  Ahitub  II. 


1).  Zadok 


lib 


Under  Jo* 
tiiMM,  klu 
•r  Jadah. 


20.  Uriah,  under  Ahaz, 
32G5. 

21.  Shallom,  the  father  |21.  .^xariah. 
•    of  Azariah,  and  grand 

fother  to  Hilkiah 
S2.  Azariah,  who  lived  in  122.  Seniah. 

the  time  of  Hezekiah 

(2  Chroo.    xzzL    10.), 

3278. 
23.  Hilkiah,  under  Heze-|23.  Jehzadak. 

kiah. 

!M.  Eliaklm,  or  Joakiffl,i2i  Joahua. 

under  Manaaaeb,  and 

at  the  time  of  the  siese 

of  Bethulia,   in  3348. 

Ho  continued  to  live 

under  Josiah  to  3380, 

and  lon/eer.   Be  is  also 

called    Hilkiah.     (Ba- 

ruch  i.  7.) 
2B.  Azariah,  perhaps  Ne 

riah,  the  father  of  Sera 

iah  and  of  Barnch. 

26.  Seraiah,  tho  last  high- 
pneat  before  the  cap- 
tiviiy ;  put  to  death  m 
3414. 

27.  Jozadak,  dorfnff  the 
captivity  of  Babylon, 
from  3414  to  3469. 

2B.  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the. 
son  of  lozadak :  he  rr 
turned  from  Babyton 
in  316a  ' 


a  Mexaioth. 
9.  Amariah. 
la  Ahitub  L 

11.  Zadok  I. 

12.  Ahimaaz. 

13.  Azariah. 


14.  Johanan, 
1  Chron.  vL 
9,10. 

15.  Awiab. 


16.  Amariah. 

17.  Ahitub  n. 

la  Zadok  a 

19.  Shallum. 

20.  Hilkiah. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Phkiehas. 

4.  AUezer. 

5.  Bukki. 

6.  ITzzi. 

7.  Sli. 

8.  Ahitub. 

9.  Ahimelecb 

10.  Ablathar. 

11.  Zadok.    4 

12.  Ahimaaz. 

13.  Axariah. 

14.  Joram. 

16.  IssttS. 

16.  Aziora. 

17.  Pbideus. 

18.  Sudeaa. 

19.  Julua. 

20.  Jolham. 

21.  Uriah. 

22.  Nerlah. 

23.  Odeas.  : 
94.  Sildam. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleaucr. 

a  Phinebas. 

4.  Eli. 

5.  Ahitub. 

6.  Abiathar 

7.  Zadok. 


a  Ahimaaz,  under 

RetK)l>oam. 
9.  Azariah,  under 

Abiab. 

10.  Jehoachaah,  un* 
der  JeboshaphaL 

11.  Jehoiarib,  under 
Jehoram. 


12.  Jeboshaphat,  un* 
der  Aliazuh. 


36.  Simon  L  called  the  Jost,  made 
high-priest  in  37U3  or  3703,  and  died 
in  3711. 

38.  Eleazar,  made  in  3712  Under 
this  pontiff,  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  is  said  to  have  been 
made,  about  the  year  3727 :  he  died 
in  3744. 

37.  Manaaseb,  made  In  374^^  died 
\n3m. 

38.  Oniaa  IL  made  in  3771«  died  In 
3785. 

39.  Simon  II.  in«ie  in  3786,  and 
died  in  3806. 

40.  Onias  III  made  in  3806,  deposed 
3829,  died  in  3634. 

41.  Jesqs.  or  Jaaon,  made  in  3830^ 
deposed  in  3831. 

42.  Onias  IV.  othenrise  called 
Menelaus,  made  in  3832,  died  In  38f2. 

4a  Lysiroachns,  vicegerent  of 
Menelaua,  killed  in  3834. 

44.  Alcimus,  or  Jacimua,  or  Joa« 
ehim,  made  in  3832;  died  in  3814. 

45.  Onias  V.  He  did  not  exereiae 
bis  pontificate  at  Jerusatom.  but  re^ 
tired  into  Egypt,  where  he  built  the 
temple  Onion  in  3854. 

46.  Judas  HaccabsBus,  restored  the 
altar  and  the  aacrifleca  in  3810,  died 
in  3813. 

47.  Jonathan,  the  Asmonsan,  bro* 
tber  to  Judas  Bfaccabsus,  created 
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htgh-pHeit  In  3843;   and    died  In 

38tia 

48.  Simon  Maceab»us  made  In 
3860,  died  in  3869. 

49.  John  Hyrcann%  made  hi  38691 
diedln389a 

CO.  Aristobulus,  king  and  pontiff 
of  the  Jews,  died  3899. 

61.  Alexander  Jannnns,  also  king 
and  pontiff  during  27  years,  from 
3899  to  3906. 

62.  Hyrcanus  was  high-priest  for 
the  space  of  32  years  In  the  whole, 
from  3926  to  396a 

6a  Aristobulos,  brother  to  Hyrea- 
nus,  usurped  the  high^riestooo<^ 
and  held  it  three  years  and  three 
months,  from  3996  to  3940. 

64.  Antigonu%  his  son,  a)aonflup> 
ed  the  priesthood  in  prejudice  to  tba 
rlgtita  of  Hyrcanus,  and  possessed 
It  for  three  years  and  seven  months, 
from  3961  to  3967,  when  be  waataken 
by  Sosius. 

66.  Ananeel  of  Babylon,  made  higlr' 
pfleat  by  Herod  In  3968  tiU  397Dl 

66.  Ariatobubis,  the  last  of  tba 
Asmoneans:  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
pontificate  a  whole  year.  Be  died 
in  3970l  Ananeel  waa  made  high- 
prieat  a  second  time  in  39*1. 

67.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Fhabia,  de- 
posed in  3981. 


Ac«MS8<ef»  qf  Ofh'prie&ta  •fitr  the  Captivity. 


l3.J«hoiadsb,^ 
14.  Fbadaiab, , 


we 
Ft 


la  Zedekiab,  nnder 
Amaziah. 


16.  JoeL  under  Us* 
ziah. 


17.  Jotbam,  imder 

Joatham. 

18.  Uriah,     under 
Abaz. 

19.  Neriah,  under 
Hezekiah. 

20.  Hosaiah,  under 
Manaaseb. 

21.  Shallum,  under 
Amon. 

22.  Hilkiah,  under 
Josiah. 


2a  Azariah,  under 

Jehoiakim,     and 

Zedekiah. 
21.  Jehozadak,  afte^ 

the  taking  of  J/* 

rusalem. 


6a  Simon,  son  of  Botheus,  made 
bigh-prieat  in  3981,  deposed  in  3999. 

69.  Itfatthias,  son  of  Theophilua, 
made  high-priest  in  3999.  Ellem  waa 
substituted  in  his  place  for  a  day, 
because  of  an  aecioent  that  happen- 
ed to  Matthias,  which  hinderea  him 
from  performing  bis  office  that  day. 

60.  joazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of 
Boethua,  made  hlgh*prlest  in  4000, 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jeaua  Christ, 
four  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vulgar  era. 

61.  Eleazar,  brother  to  Joasar, 
made  lugh-prieat  in  40(M,  of  Christ 
4,  of  the  vulgar  era  !.  « 

62.  Jesus,  son  of  Slab,  made  high- 

griest  In  tlie  year  of  the  vulgar  era 
.    Joazar  waa  made  a  second  tima 
in  7.  and  deposed  in  13. 

63.  Ananus,  son  of  Seth,  ibr  11 
years,  from  4016  to  4007,  of  tba  tuI* 
gar  era  21. 

64.  lahmael,  aon  of  Phabl,  hi  24. 
66.  Eleazar,  aon  of  Ananus,  made 

In24. 

66.  Simon,  son  of  Camitbu^  made 

blah-priest  in^. 

67.  Joseph,  sumamed  Calanaaa, 
made  in  2a  and  continued  till ». 

6a  Jonathan,  aon»f  Ajjaous,  made 
in  35,  and  conllnix'd  tiH w. 

69.  Theophtfus,  ■©■  of  Jonathan, 
m««jf  in  37j«nd  coadnued  till  41. 


70.  Simon,  sumamed  Canthani% 
and  aon  of  Simon  Boetbus,  waa 
made  high-prieat  in  41. 

71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananu%  mada 
high-priest  in  42. 

72.  Elioneus,  made  in44,  and  con- 
tinued till  46.  Simon,  eon  of  Csntba* 
ruB,  was  a  second  time  made  high* 
priest,  A.  D.  45,  and  deposed  die 
same  year. 

7a  Joseph,  eon  of  Ganens.  wti 
made  higb-pnest  in  a.  n.  45,  till  67. 

74.  Ananias,  the  son  of  NebodeuL 
was  made  high-prieat  in  the  year  of 
the  vulgar  era  47,  and  anjoyad  tb« 
priesthood  till  63.         ,  ,     ^   ^ ,  ^ 

7a  lamael  mt  ordahied  high- 
priest,  a.  n.  69>  ^^  .   .  .  ^ 

76.  Jpaepb,  foiaamed  Cabei,  in68» 

77.  Ananus,  the  aon  of  Ananuib 
b)63. 

7a  Jeaof^  the  son  of  Ananus.  In  64 
^  79.  Jeau%  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  la 

8f\  Mattblaa,  the  son  of  Theophl* 
liis,  was  made  high-priest  in  the  year 
of  the  vulgar  Christian  era  7a 

81.  Phannias,  the  son  of  Samne^ 
was  made  higli-priest  in  the  year  70^ 
in  which  year  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  were  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  a  final  period  waa  put  to 
the  Jewiah  priestnood. 


36.  Hilkiah. ,  fc*  ^M"^  "S"  J*V,J 
*'   sadak,  after  the 

captivity. 
26.  Sfl-*****" 


27.  Jozadak. 


2a  Jeaua,  or 
Joshua. 


Tke  foaowing  tueeemion  <•  eoOeeted  fnm  Bmto^  Jfehemiah,  and 


29.  JoacWm,  nntlcr  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  Joa.  Ant.  1.41.  c  5. 

30  Eliaslb.  Joaaib,  or  Cbanb»  un- 
d3rNehemiah,A.iJ.^2. 

31.  Joiada.  or  Juds,  Nab.  m  W. 

32.  Jonathan,  or  John. 


3a  Jaddua,  or  Jaddus,  who  receiv- 
ed Alexander  the  Great  at  Jeruaa- 
lem  in  367.3,  anddied  In3682. 

34.  Oniaa  I.  made  high-priest  in 
8681,  govamedSI  ytara,  and  died  in 
870QL 


Of  ih<>8e  who  discharged  the  functions  of  high-priest  dur* 
wthe  decline  of  the  Jewish  poli^,  there  are  two  particc^ 
unj  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  Aknas  (John 
xviii.  13.  Acts  iv.  6.)t  and  Caiaphas.  (Matt,  xxri,  3.  57. 
John  xviii.  13.  34.  38.)  The  former  is  br  Josephns  called 
Ananus,  of  which  name  Annas  is  an  abridgment :  the  lattei 
he  calls  Joseph,  intimating  also  that  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Caiaphas.^  Annas  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity 
(which  indeed  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  the  Jew- 
ish hiffh-priests),  not  only  of  naving  himself  held  the  supreme 
pontifical  office  for  many  years,  but  also  of  seeing  it  filled' 
by  several  snooessors  out  of  his  own  femilv,  ^Ye  of  them 
being  his  sons,  and  others  his  sons-in-law.  Hence,  although 
he  was  deprived  of  the  high-priesthood  by  the  Romans^ns 
afterwaxd  continued  to  take  the  chief  sway,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Jewish  afiairs ;  and  is  represented  in  the  sacred 
history,  together  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  chief  priest  and 
exercisinjg  supreme  authority, 

IV.  Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  hijgh-priests,  the 
OrricERs  or  the  Stnaoooux  may  be  mentioned  here,  as 
being  in  some  degree  sacred  persons ;  since  to  them  was  - 
confided  the  superintendence  or  those  places  which  were  set 
apart  for  prayer  and  instruction*  Their  functions  and  powen 
have  been  fiuly  stated  in  p.  104.  wpra. 

<  Luke  iii.  2.  Acts  Iv.  6.  In  like  manner  Josephns  (de  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  iL 
c.  la  46.)  places  Jonathan,  who  had  been  high-priest  (Antiq.  Judlib.  zviiL 
c.  4.  f  3.),  and  who  still  continued  to  possess  great  authority,  before  Ananiss, 
who  at  tiiat  time  dischaiged  the  functions  of  sovereign  pontiff.  (Ant  Jod. 
lib.  zz.  o.  6. 1  a)  Sse  alao  Lardner's  Credibfllty,  book  I.  c.  7.  f  L  tad  bank 
U.  c.  4.  CWork%  voL  L  pp.  14a  883-889.) 


8ACSED  THINGS. 


PPabt  hi 


T.  The  Nasarttss  (aa  the  Hebrew  word  Naxir  implies) 
were  perBons  separated  from  the  nee  of  certain  things,  and 
sequestered  or  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  Thej  are  commonly 
regarded  as  sacred  persons ;  a  notice  of  their  institute  will 
be  found  infra,  in  chapter  T.  sect.  i.  §  iii.  2. 

VI.  llie  Reohabites  are  bj  many  writers  considered  as 
m  class  of  holy  persons,  who,  like  tne  Nazarites,  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they 
might  lead  a  more  pious  life.  But  this  is  evidentlj  a  mistake ; 
for  they  were  not  Israelites  or  Jews,  but  Kenites  or  Midi- 
toites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and  traversed  the  country 
^n  <^uest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Nabathean  Arabs 
anciently  did,  and  as  the  modem  Arabians,  and  Crim-Tatars 
(or  Tartars)*  still  do.  Their  manner  of  living  was  not  the 
result  of  a  religious  institute,  but  a  mere  civil  ordinance, 
grounded  upon  a  national  custom.  They  derived  their  name 
from  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for 
the  pure  worship  of  Grod  against  idolatry,  who  assisted  king 
Jehu  in  destroymg  the  house  of  Ahab  and  the  worshippers 
of  Baal.  (2  Km^  x.  15,  16.  23.)  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
rule  of  lite  to  his  children  and  their  posterity,  which  is 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (zxxvL  5—7.);  and  which 
consisted  of  these  three  articles:  1.  That  they  should  drink 
no  fine;  2.  That  they  should  neither  possess  nor  occupy 
any  houses,  fields,  or  vineyards ;  and,  3.  That  they  should 
dwell  in  tents.  In  these  regulations  he  appears  to  nave  had 
no  religious,  but  merely  a  prudential  view,  as  is  intimated 
in  tlie  reason  assigned  for  them,  viz.  that  they  might  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  they  were  strangers.  And 
such,  in  fact,  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  their  tem- 
perate and  quiet  mode  of  living.  On  the  first  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  intent  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  these 
Rechabites,  apprehending  themselves  in  more  danger  in  the 
open  country,  came  to  Jerusalem  for  safety ;  by  these  people 
God  intend^  to  convince  the  Jews  of  their  disobedience  to 
him ;  and,  therefore,  he  ordered  his  prophet  Jeremiidi  to  bring 
them  to  an  apartment  of  the  temple,  and  there  offer  them 
wine  to  drink,  which  when  they  refused,  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  their  institute,  which  they  never  had  vio- 
lated, the  prophet,  after  due  conuneiMation  of  their  obedience, 
addressed  the  3ews,  and  reproached  them,  who  were  God's 
p^uliar  people,  for  being  less  observant  of  his  laws  than 
these  poor  Rechabites  had  been  of  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor.  ( Jer.  xtzv.)   Wherefore  Jehovah  declares  (ver*  18, 


19.)  that,  beeauH  ihe  RedwhUet  had  obeyed  iht  precepU  vf 
Jmadab  their  faiher^  therefore  Jonadab  ahouU  not  want  a  mas 
to  stand  before  him  for  ever,^  The  Rechabites  flourished  as  a 
community  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dispersed  af^r  the  captivity ;  but  roodpis 
travellers  have  discovered  their  descendants  in  a  tribe  <^ 
Bedouin  Arabs,  who  dwell  alone  in  the  vicinitjr  of  Mecra, 
and  are  ^led  Beni  Khaibr,  or  the  sons  of  Khaibr  (that  is, 
of  Heber).  They  continue  to  obey  the  iniunctioiis  of  tbcir 
ancestor  Rechab.  **  To  this  moment  tiiey  dfrink  no  wine,  aod 
have  neither  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor  seed;  but  dwell  Ub 
Arabs  in  tents,  and  are  wandering  nomades.  They  betifVB 
and  observe  the  law  of  Moses  by  tradition,  for  thej  air  yA, 
in  possession  of  the  written  law.^'* 

Vll.  The  Prophbts  were  eminently  distingniahed  amosf 
the  persons  accounted  holy  by  the  Jews :  they  were  raxsei 
up  by  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  performaoa 
of  the  most  sacred  functions.  Originally  they  ^rere  called 
Seen.'  they  discovered  thmgs  yet  future,  aeclaied  the  will  of 
God,  and  announced  their  divine  messages,  both  to  kings  an 
people,  witii  a  confidence  and  freedom  that  coald  only  bi 
proQuced  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  indeed  autho- 
rized messengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  doc 
always  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  propheu  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
office  of  a  proph  A  was  not  confined  to  the  prediction  of  futsn 
events ;  it  was  their  province  to  instruct  tne  people,  and  ther 
interpreted  the  law  of  God :  hence  the  words  prophet  zai 
propkeey  are,  in  many  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  synanr- 
mous  with  interpreter  or  teacher,  and  interpretation  or  teacL 
ing.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by  Jews  and  Christian 
that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that » 
long  as  there  were  prophets  among  the  Jews,  they  were  bo( 
divided  by  sects  or  heresies,  althougdi  they  often  fell  ios^ 
idolatry.  This  circumstance  may  thus  t)e  accounted  for :— As 
the  prophets  received  their  communications  of  the  diriae 
will  immidiatelii/  from  God  himself,  there  was  do  altemaii?e 
for  the  Jews :  either  the  people  must  obey  the  prophets,  ad 
receive  their  interpretations  of  the  law,  or  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge that  God  who  inspired  them.  When,  however,  tbe 
law  of  God  came  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fiedlible  mea. 
who  seldom  agreed  in  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  win 
the  onayoidable  result  of  such  conflicting  sentiments  * 
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SACKED     THINGS. 
OW  THE  SACRiriCXS  aan>  VTHCR  OrnSINOS  OP  THE  JEWS.* 

Qmural  ClawfitaHvn  of  Sacrifice*  and  Offeringt  /— -L  Blwjdt  OypzaiirsB,  and  the  divine  Origin  of  SaeHficeo  / — I.  _ 
ent  Kindt  •/  Victime  ;— 3.  Selection  of  VicHnu  /— 3.  Mann^  ofpretenHng  them  ;— 4.  Immolation  of  the  Sacryieeg — 5.  T^e 
Place  and  Time  appointed  for  eacnfidngi—^.  Different  Kinj,  ./  Fire^acrijicee  t-^L  Bumt-offeHngi  i^ix.  Peace^ffer* 
tfiff;— iii.  Sin-offenngt  !^^^,  Tretpata-offennge  i^U.  JValiona^,  regular,  -meekly,  monthly,  and  annual  SacriJiceo.—JSl 

I    UiTBLOODT  Orrxaiifes. — Vf,  Brixk-Offerikob. — V.  Other  Oblai^^ne  made  by  the  Jew*: — 1.  Oroiitart  OvLATioirB ; (1.) 

The  Shew-bread, — (2.)  Incente* — ^2.  Voluxtabt  Oblations. — Coi^bn. — 3.  Prxscrzbbd  Oblatxohss— (1.)  Firot'-fruittt 
—(2.)  Tithet^^Tl.  Fitnete  and  UtiUty  of  the  Jewieh  Sacrificee.  '  '' 

A  SAC^aincE  is  an  offering  made  to  God  upon  his  altar  by 
the  hand  of  a  lawful  minister.  Sacrifice  differs  from  oblation 
in  tl^  respect,  viz.  in  a  sacrifice  there  must  be  a  real  change 

t  Bee  llffra.  Boldemew's  Notes  relatiog  to  the  Manners  wid  Cuatoms  of 
Ule  Crim-Tatars.  London,  1821.  12mo. 

•  Lamy'a  Apparatus  Biblicaa,  toI.  i.  p.  S23.  Michaella's  Commentaries 
oa  the  Law  of  Moses,  yoI.  L  pp.  297,  228  Mode's  Works,  p.  127.  CaJmet, 
Cbmmentaire  LUt^rale,  tome  vi.  p.  xvii.  The  reader  will  find  an  instructire 
discourse  on  the  history  of  the  Rechabites,  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol 
tt.  pp.  215—225. 

I  WollTs  MissionaiT  Journal  and  Memoir,  p.  257. ;  Came's  EecoDectlons 
of  the  East,  pp.  96,  96. 

«  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  sacred  prophets,  see  part  i.  chap. 
hr.  sect.  i.  infra. 

•  General  authorities  from  which  this  chapter  is  compiled  :—lh:halKH 
Archteol.  Heb.  pp.  250—280.  Lamy,  Apparatus  Biblicns,  vol.  L  to.  187— 
203.  Relandi  Antiq.  9acr.  Hebreorum,  part  iii.  cap.  1—6.  pp.  290— 36a 
Ikenii  Antiq.  Heb.  part  i.  cap.  13, 14.  pp.  162—191.  Beaoaobre  and  L*Gn- 
fanfs  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  196— 
199.)  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  chap.  v.  MicnaeUs's  CnDDineii* 
taries,  ToL  tiLpp.  94-97.  109—115.  216—254.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol  H. 
book  ii.  pp.  270--272.  Jahn,  Archasol.  BIblica,  (f  373—390.  Dr.  Owen  on 
the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  toI.  I.  Exerctt.  zxiv.  pp.  306—318.  Dr.  Lights 
fMCs  W  >ik%  ToL  L  pp.  926-841.  folio  edition,  Sf  &9-4i&.    Ackerraaoii, 


or  destruction  tc  the  thing  offered  :  whereas,  an  oblation  » 
onlv  a  simple  oflfeiVu^  or  giil.< 

The  sacrifices  andrVhiations  of  the  Jews  demand  particular 
notice  m  Ais  sketch  ot  ♦heir  ecclesiastical  state.  **  Such  a 
ntual  as  they  were  enjoint4  to  observe,  the  multiplicity  of 
vicums  they  were  appomtcd  statedly  to  offer,  together  vith 
the  splendour  of  tijat  external  ^roriip  in  which  they  were 
daily  engaged,— all  tended  to  leplenisV  and  adorn  their  lan- 
guage with  numerous  allusions,  and  striking  metaphoxs 
derived  from  the  pomp  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  writings  of  the  Jews,  more  than  of  any  other  people, 
abound  with  phrases  and  terms  borrowed  from  the  teniple 
worship  and  service.  The  psalms  and  prophetical  writings 
may  in  particular  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  rema^. 
Purge  me  with  hyaaop^  says  David,  and  I  ohall  be  clean 
Thou  ahalt  be  pleated  with  the  oaerifieea  of  righUouoneaOn  (  Ps^i 
ArchcoL  Biblica,  H  380-372.  Tappan's  Jewish  Antiq, 


*a.  n 
togs,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  172^1921 '  Carpiovii  Antiq! 

•  Caimet't  Dictionary,  ^ooo  Saerifiet* 
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li.  7.  19.)  Lei  my  prayer  eome  before  ihee  as  ineenee^  and  the 
^Ufiing  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice,  (Psal.  cxli.  3.} 
TVierefore  wiU  I  offer  the  sacrtfee  of  joy.  (Psal.  cxvi.  17.) 
7~Vic  sin  of  Judah,  says  Jerenuah,  is  -  •  -  -  graven  upon  thi 
horns  of  your  altars,  (Jer.  zvii.  1.)  Take  away  all  our  tni- 
qieiiy  and  receive  us  graciously  /  so  will  we  render  thee  the 
caJoes  of  our  Ups.  (Hob,  xiv.  2.)"  Nor  are  fiimilar  examples 
wantiog  in  the  New  Testament,  whose  inspired  authors, 
being  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  retain  the  same 
phra8eolog[y,  which  has  enriched  their  writings  with  nume- 
rous beautiful  and  expressive  allusions  to  the  national  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies.^ 

Michaelis  classes  the  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites 
under  lliree  general  heads— namely.  Uoodif  offerings,  or 
sacrifices  strictly  so  called;  unbloody  offermgrg,  or  those 
taken  only  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  dnnh^fferin^^ 
or  libations,  which  were  a  kind  of  accompaniment  to  we 
two  preceding.  We  shall  follow  this  classification,  as  ena- 
bling us  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  compendious 
account  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

I.  Bloody  OrFCRiNos  were  sacrifices  properly  and  strictly 
60  csdled;  by  which  we  may  understand  the  infliction  of 
death  on  a  living  cieature,  generally  by  the  effusion  of  its 
blood  in  a  way  of  religious  worship,  and  the  presenting  of 
this  act  to  God  as  a  supplication  for  ^e  nardon  of  sin.  ana  as 
a  supposed  mean  of  compensation  for  the  insult  and  iniuiy 
offered  bv  sin  to  his  majesty  and  government.  Sacrinces 
have  in  all  ages,  and  by  almost  every  nation,  been  regarded 
as  necessary  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  and  to  render  the 
Deiiy  propitious  :>  but  whether  this  umversal  notion  derived 
Its  origin  from  divine  revelation,  or  was  suggested  by  con- 
scious guUt  and  a  dread  of  the  divine  displeasure,  is  a  quea- 
tion  that  cannot  be  easily  decided.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  it  originated  in  the  former,  and  prevailed 
under  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  Scripture  account  of 
sacrifices  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  instituted  by 
divine  appointment,  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  sin  by 
the  fall  or  Adam  and  Eve,  to  be  a  type  or  significant  emblem 
of  the  great  atonement  or  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ.' 
Accordingly  we  find  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  and  others, 
offering  sacrifices  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to  be 
revealed;  and  the  divine  acceptance  of  their  sacrifices  is 
particularly  recorded.  This  hypothesis,  and  this  only,  satb- 
lactorily  accounts  for  the  early  prevalence  of  religious  sacri- 
fices, not  only  among  the  worsmppers  of  the  true  God,  but 
also  among  ragan  idolaters. 

1.  In  allbloMiy  sacrifices  it  was  essential  that  the  animals 
slaughtered  should  be  clean ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all 
clean  animals  were  to  be  offered  indiscriminately.  Fishes 
were  not  brought  to  the  altar;  and  hence  the  Israelites  are 
nowhere  prohiDited  from  eating  their  blood,  but  only  that  of 
birds  and  cmadrupeds.  (Lev.  vii.  26.)  It  would  seem  that 
a// clean  binls  might  be  offered  (Lev.  xiv.  4 — ^7.),  though  the 
dove  was  the  most  common  offering  of  this  class.  Oi  quad- 
rupeds, oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  which 
were  destined  for  the  altar.  No  wild  beasts  were  admissi- 
ble: and  hence  comes  the  expression  in  the  law  of  Moses 
^Deut.  xiL  15, 39.  xv.  22.),  It  shall  be  eaten  like  the  roe  or  the 
hart;  by  which  he  means  to  intimate  that, in  killing  a  beast, 
all  religious  intention  and  all  idea  of  sacrifice  was  to  be 
avoide^^ 

2.  In  the  selection  of  the  victims,  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  choose  such  only  as  were  free  from  every  blemish. 
Unless  It  were  pure  and  mimaculate,  it  was  to  be  rejected,  as 
a  sacrifice  unacceptable  to  Jehovah.  (Lev.  xxii.  22.)  In  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  St.  Paul  beseeches 
Christians,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  their  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holif  and  acceptable,  whicn  is  their  reasonable 
service,  (ftom.  xiu  1.)    Hence  also  Jesus  Christ  is  styled  a 

I  Ibtnrmd's  Introd  to  the  New  Test  toI.  U.  pp.  216, 317. 
«  To  this  ootioD  of  Mcrlflce  our  SaTiooraUaded  in  John  xvi.  2.  where  he 
Utlli  his  disciples  that  such  would  be  the  enmity  with  which  they  should 
be  pursued,  that  he  who  should  kill  them  would  be  deemed  to  have  slain  a 
saeriflce  highly  aeeepuMs  to  the  Almighty— "  He  that  hilteth  you  shall 
think  he  doeth  God  atrvice.*'  In  reference  also  to  this  notion  of  sacrifice, 
the  aposUe  by  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive  figure  represents  Chrirt  as 
loviog  us,  and  giving  himself  for  us,  an  (f^ering  and  a  •acri/iee  to  Ood  of 
M  MMcl-tme/iinr  tavomr.  (Eph.  ▼.  2.)  Harwood's  Intxod.  to  the  New 
lew.  Tol.  ii.  p.  21S. 

*  The  divine  origin  of  sacrifices  is  fully  proved  by  Archbishop  Magee, 
in  his  tNfeourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  L  pp.  44— W.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  22— 
46. 1S4— 189.,  and  by  Mr.  Jeram  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  pp.  91-4292.  Mr.  Davijwn  has  ai)|aed  on  the  contranr  side  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  (London.  1826.  8vo.)  Mr.  Faber 
(^  •Wjf  Tindieaied  the  divine  origin  of  Sacrifices  la  a  treatiae  publishad  at 
UaodoQ  ia  ygff.  S^o. 
^    MiclutoUt't  Commantari«%  vol  ill.  p.  A 


lamb  yriihout  blemish  and  without  spot,  (1  Pet  i.  19.)  Far< 
ther,  it  was  a  custom  amon^  nations  contiguous  to  Judsa,  and 
particularly  among  Uie  Egyptians,^  to  ae^  a  seal  upon  a  yietim 
that  was  deemed  proper  tor  sacrifice.  "With  this  custom  the 
Jews  could  not  be  unacquainted ;  and  it  is  possible  that  simi- 
lar psecautions  were  in  use  among  themselves,  especially  as 
they  were  so  strictly  enjoined  to  have  the  sacrifices  without 
spot  and  without  blemish.  To  such  a  usage  Jesus  Christ  is 
supposed  to  have  alluded,  when  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,  he  says — Him  hath  Goa  the  lather  seaubd.  (John 
yi.  27. 51.)  ^^Infinite  justice  found  Jesus  Christ  to  be  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  sealed,  pointed  out  and  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of 
the  whole  world.  CoU^  Heb.  yii.  26—28.  Eph.  y.  27. 
2  Pet  iii.  14.,  and  especially  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  thr,  if  the 
blood  of  W3UA  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprink* 
Ung  the  unclean,  sandijieth^^-how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  ttmiugh  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  with- 
out SPOT  to  God,  purge  your  consaencesfrom  dead  works  ?^^e 

3.  The  yietim  thus  chosen,  being  found  immaculate,  was 
led  im  to  the  altar  by  the  person  onering  the  sacrifice ;  who 
laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  on  which  he  leaned  with  all  his 
strength ;'  and,  while  the  sacrifice  was  offering,  said  some 
particular  prayers;  and  if  several  persons  unitmi  in  offering 
the  same  victim,  they  put  their  hands  upon  it  in  succession. 
(Lev.  iv.  13 — IS.y  By  this  imposition  of  hands  the  person 
presenting  the  victim  acknowledg;ed  the  sacrifice  to  oe  hb 
own:  that  he  loaded  it  with  his  iniquities;  that  he  offered  it 
as  an  atonement  for  his  sins;  that  he  was  worthy  of  death 
because  he  had  sinned,  having  forfeited  his  life  by  violating 
the  law  of  God ;  and  that  he  entreated  God  to  accept  the  liiS 
of  the  innocent  animal  in  the  place  of  his  own.  In  this  re- 
spect the  victims  of  the  Old  Testament  were  types  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  (John  i.  29.),  and  on  whom  Jehovah  in  the  fuinees 
of  time  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all,^  ([ga.  liii,  6.  with  1  Pet 
ii.  24.) 

Further,  in  certain  cases  it  was  required  that  the  victim 
should  be  one,  on  which  never  came  yoke  (Num.  xix.  2.  Dent 
xxi.  3.  1  Sam.  vi.  7.) ;  because  any  animal  which  had  been 
used  for  a  common  purpose  was  deemed  improper  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  troa.^^' 

4.  The  animal  thus  conducted  to  the  altar  was  next  im- 
molated, by  cutting  the  throat  and  windpipe  entirely  throuffh 
at  one  stroke ;  the  olood  being  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  spriiuc- 
led  round  about  upon  Hie  altar.  By  this  sprinkling  the  atone- 
ment was  made,  lor  the  blood  was  the  life  of  the  beast,  and 
it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to  redeem  life.  (Lev. 
i.  6—7.)  The  blood  remaining  after  these  aspersions  was 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Star,  either  all  at  once,  or  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  offered. 

•  The  foUowinff  accoi&nt  of  the  manner  In  which  the  Effjptiana  proTid«4 
white  bulls  for  tneir  sacrifices,  will  materially  explain  die  custom  abora 
alluded  to :~~"  They  sacrifice  white  bulla  to- Apis,  and  fbr  tliat  reason  vwke 
the  f(^win£  trial.  If  they  find  one  blaclc  hair  upon  hUxi,  they  conaider 
him  as  uncHean.  In  order  that  they  may  know  this  with  certai»tT,  the 
prieat  appointed  for  this  purpose  Ttewa  every  part  of  the  an'mal  both 
standing  and  iTing  wt  the  ground :  after  this,  he  drawa  out  hi*  tongue,  to 
see  if  he  oe  clean  by  certain  aigns ;  and  in  the  last  place  hf  inwecto  the 
haira  of  his  tail,  that  he  may  be  sure  they  arc,  ashy  nature  they  abould  be. 
It;  after  this  aearch,  the  animal  is  found  unblemished.  i>«  signifies  it  b^ 
tying  a  label  to  his  homo  ;  then,  having  applied  wax-  he  JOalottwith  hu 
nng,  and  ihey  lead  him  away,  for  it  is  death  to  sac^ce  one  of  these  aai- 
mab,  unless  he  has  been  marked  trith  onch  a  #c^"  Zlerodotua,  lib.  ii.  c^ 
38.  ToL  i.  p.  lia  edit  Oxon. 

•  Dr.  A.  ClarlEQ,  on  John  vi.  27.  '      .-  j  i    -         .  .    .v 

'  This  ceremony,  it  is  proper  to  remw^i  wm  o^f^in  respect  to  tbt 
turtle  doves,  and  young  pigeons,  which  •*«rp  allowed  to  be  oflfered  in  cer* 
tain  caaea.  ...         . 

•  The  nature  and  myalical  imD^t  o(  toytaa^hm*  on  the>s«J  of  the 
vicUm  are  largely  considered  br^ArcWishop  Magce  in  his  Diacouraea  on 
the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  33ft-"W7.      --^^.     -_.^-i«^^  ^^  A..^».Lt  i, 

•  On  the  vi?arloua  Ympoft  of  tii^  Moaaic  ^^^/^t  AMdkbiahop 
Magee'a  Discounies  on  ih^  Atoixment,  vol.  i.  pp.  aGfii--3G6. 

^  The  heathens,  who^Rcar  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrew^ 
were  verr  scmnulour  in  th*«  particular.  Neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Ro- 
maiw  (fwho  had  the^me  religion,  and,  oonseqnently,  the  same  iacriflee* 
with  thu  Onifikai  M>t  indeed  the  EgypUana,  vrould  oflTer  an  animal  In  aaeri- 
See  iSu  had  be#n  emf  toyed  in  agricultur».  Just  auch  a  aacriflce  aa  ^ 
wMPribidhere  dP<J«  Diomede  vow  to  offer  to  Pallaa.  Iliad,  x.  291— 2di. 
In  t1^"v»rrjn^  worda  Neator  pramiaea  a  almilar  aacriflce  to  PaUai. 

Odvss^tii-^  ^         I    M« 

Tb<u  «I«o  ^tBOiL.    Oeorg.  iv.  65a 

C^uatuor  eximloa  pnestantl  corpore  taoros, 
]>ucit,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  juvencaa. 

From  his  herd  he  cults,  | 

For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls ; 
Four  heifers  from  hia  female  atock  he  took, 
All  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  yoke.  Dsyskm.' 

It  Is  very  probable  that  the  Ckntilea  Icatnt  their  first  aacTifieial  ritea  fnm 
the  Patriarchs ;  and  on  this  account  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  ao  worn 
eotecidenew  in  the  aacfiftcial  ayatam  of  th«  pi^iwelw  and  J««%  ia«  •• 
all  the  nftjghbflurti^  lM««t*'  ^-  ^  Qarka.  on  Nam,  jdfc  aj 
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Around  the  altar  there  was  a  kind  of  trench  into  which  the 
blood  fell ;  whence  it  was  conveved  by  subtemineous  chan- 
iMls  into  the  brook  Cedron.  This  altar,  being  very  hiffh,  is 
considered  hy  Lamy  as  a  type  of  the  cross  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  fixed,  and  which  he  washed  with  his  precions 
blood.  The  victim  being  thus  immolated,  the  skin  was 
stripped  from  the  neck;  its  breast  was  opened;  its  bowels 
were  taken  out,  and  the  back  bone  was  cleft.  It  was  then 
divided  into  quarters ;  so  that,  both  externally  and  internally, 
it  was  fully  exposed  to  view.  To  this  custom  of  laying  open 
the  victim,  Sl  Paul  has  a  very  beautiful  and  emphatic  allu- 
sion in  one  of  the  most  animated  descriptions  ever  written, 
of  the  mighty  effects  produced  by  the  preached  Gospel. 
(Heb.  iv.  13, 13.)  Tke  tvord  of  Ood  ti  quick  andpowefM^ 
sharper  Vum  any  iwO'^ed  swordLpierang  eten  to  the  dividing 


things  are  naked  caid  opened  to  the  eyes  of  him  to  whom  we 
fnutt  give  an  account.  Previously  to  la3ring  the  sacrifice  on 
the  altar,  it  was  salted /or  ihejte  (Lev.  h.  13.  Kzek.  xliii. 
S4.  Mark  ix.  46.) ;  the  law  prohibiting  any  thing  to  be  of- 
fered there  which  was  not  salted :  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  victim  was 
consumed  upon  the  altar,  where  the  priests  kept  a  fire  per^ 

5.  Before  the  building  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  the  door  of  the  tahemacle ;  but  after  its  erection  it  was  not 
lawful  to  offer  them  elsewhere.  (Deut.  xii.  14.)  This  pro- 
hibition took  from  the  Jews  the  liberty  of  sacrificing  in  any 
other  place.  The  victims  mi^ht  indeed  be  slain  in  any  part 
of  the  priest's  court,  but  not  without  its  precincts :  and  there 
they  were  also  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  paschal  lamb.  All 
the  victims  were  to  be  offered  by  daylight,  and  the  blood 
was  cdways  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  same  aay  that  they  were 

•  slain ;  as  it  became  polluted  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set.  If, 
however,  the  sprinkling  had  been  made  in  the  daytime,  the 
membere  and  entrails  of  the  victim  might  be  consumed  during 
the  night  Subsequently  to  the  time  of  Moses,  indeed,  altars 
were  multiplied,  but  they  fell  under  suspicion,  although  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  were  sacred  to  the  worehip  of  the  true  God. 
Nevertheless,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  some  prophets, 
whose  charactere  were  above  all  suspicion,  did  offer  sacri- 
fices in  other  places  than  that  prescribea  by  the  Mosaic  laws ; 
as  Samuel  (I  Sam.  xiii.  8 — 14.  xvi.  1 — 5.),  and  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  xviii.  21—40.) 

6.  The  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were,  in  general,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  Korhaofiim^  that  is,  offerings  or  oblations  to  Goo, 
from  the  Hebrew  word  karaby  to  approach  or  bring  nigh. 
This  term  consequently  denotes  something  brought  mgh,  in 

■  order  to  be  dedicated,  or  offered  to  God,  to  whom  the  person 
offering  thus  had  access  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  law ; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  enumeration  of  all  offerings 

by  fire  it  is  added  (Lev.  vit.  37,  38.),  Thisisthelaw 

iohith  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  day 
^hat  Ac  commanded  the  children  of  Jsraei  to  offer  or  bring  ni^A 
their  xo^banim,  that  is,  offerings  or  sacrifices  of  all  sorts.* 
The  Jevish  firensaciifices  were  of  three  kinds ;  viz. 
i.  The  bMRNT-orrERiifos,  or  Holocausts^  were  fre^wiU- 
offerings  wYioriy  devoted  to  God,  according  to  the  primitive 

^  patriarchal  usage.  The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  tt*y  ^ere  offered  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preceding  pagft*  The  victim  to  be  offered  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  pereon's  a\iilny,  a  bullock  without  blemish,  or  a 
male  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon.  (Lev. 
i.  3.  10.  14.)  If,  howeret,  ht^was  too  poor  to  bring  either 
of  these,  he  was  to  offer  a  tmuchi  or  meat-offering,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  a  wibseiyient  page.'  The  Jews 
esteemed  the  bumtroffering  the  mo^.  excellent  of  all  their 
sacrifices,  not  only  on  account  of  Its  stperior  antiquity,  but 
also  because  it  was  entirely  consecrated  to  God.  In  allusion 
to  this,  St.  Paul  exhorts  Cnristians  to  ptcaetit  their  bodies,  or 
their  whole  selves,  a  living  sacrifice  to  Gtd,  atom.  xii.  l.j 
The  burnt-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  nS^(oLaii),  which 
signifies  to  ascend ;  because  this  offering,  as  being  ^rhoUy 
consumed,  ascended,  as  it  were,  to  God  in  smoka  or  vapour. 
It  was  a  very  expressive  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
nothing  less  than  his  eomplde  and  full  sacrifice  could  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world* 

•  Rarwood*ii  Introd  to  New  Teat  iroL  ii.  p.  220.  OarpzoT  has  aailaned 
maar  defoot  and  aome  ftnelfal  reaaona  wby  aalt  ivaa  uaed  in  the  Jawlah 
me.'nAcms.    Antiq.  Heb.  Oeot  pp.  719^723. 

a  Dr.  OwtB  oo  the  Bplilla  to  the  Hebrawa,  «oL  i.  Esareitat  judv 
s^W.  •aaapillS.tfii^A. 


ii.  The  PaACK-orFXRiicas  (Lev.  iii.  1.)  were  also  free- 
will-offerings,  in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation  betweea 
God  and  man ;  they  were  either  eueharistiealy  that  is,  offered 
as  thanksgivings  for  blessings  received,  or  votive^  that  is. 
offered  with  prayers  for  the  impetration  of  mereiea.  These 
offerings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or  doogli; 
if  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  esne- 
cially  ail  the  fat,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  remaindfr 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  and  the  party  offerinfr.  To 
this  sacrifice  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  SL  Paul  alluiea  ia 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  16.  In  this  kind  of  sacrifices  the  vietioB 
might  be  either  male  or  female,  provided  they  were  with*3« 
blemish.  The  parts  of  both,  which  were  appropriated  to  tht 
priests  and  Levites,  were  called  heaw  or  wave  offerings  .•  be- 
cause they  wer&  heaved  OT  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and  teeeti 
to  and  fro,  before  they  were  eaten,  in  acknowledgment  H" 
the  goodness  and  kindness  of  God,  and  also  in  token  of  thfv 
being  consecrated  to  him.  (Lev.  iii.  1—6.  Exod.  zxix.  S5, 
27.  Num.  xviii.  94— S8.) 

The  peace-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  o>cSr  (sHOfl- 
mim),  from  sSv  rsHaLOM),  to  complete  or  make  ^nrhoie :  br- 
cause,  by  these  offerings  that  whicn  was  deficient  waa  cons- 
dered  as  being  now  made  up ;  and  that  which  was  brokec 
viz,  the  covenant  of  God,  by  his  creature's  transgxeasion,  m 
supposed  to  be  made  whole:  so  that,  after  such  an  offerirg, 
the  sincere  and  conscientious  mind  was  authorized  to  consider 
itself  as  reconciled  to  God,  and  that  it  might  lay  confident 
hold  on  this  covenant  of  peace.  To  this  St  Paul  alludes  ia 
that  fine  passage  contained  in  Eph.  ii.  14—19. 

The  appointed  seasons  and  occasions  of  the  peaee-offeris? 
weie,  1.  At  the  consecration  of  a  priesL  (Exod.  xxiz.  1 — 37.^ 
S.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Nazante  vow.  (Num.  vi.  13 — ^31.; 
3.  At  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  tempb; 
and,  4.  At  the  purification  of  a  leper. 

iii.  SiN-orriRiifos,  in  Hebrew  termed  mcon  (chotoaB;. 
rfrom  the  word  nan  (chota)  to  miss  the  mark),  w^ere  offered  . 
for  sins  committed  through  ignorance,  or  wilfully  agaiis 
knowledge;  and  which  God  always  punished  unless  tbej 
were  expiated.  These  offerings  in  general  consisted  o('t 
sin-offenng  to  God,  and  a  bumt-offenng,  accompanied  vith 
restitution  of  damage  (Lev.  v.  3^19.  vi.  1 — ^7.),  confcns- 
My  to  which  our  Lord  re<|uires  previous  reconciliation  witk 
an  injured  brother,  includmg  restitution,  before  the  burnt- 
offering  or  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  (Matt.  ▼.  S3. 34.; 
St.  Paul  QEph.  V.  2.)  terms  Christ's  giving  himself  for  us  sb 
offering  (t.  e.  a  peace-offering),  and  a  saenjlee  or  sin-offeriit? 
to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour.  (Compare  Lev.  iv.  31.) 
In  warm  climates  nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  fragrant 
odoura :  and  as,  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  «ifieAefi^is  used  to  denote  the  perception  of  a 
moral  quality  in  another,  God  is  said  to  smell  a  sweet  savour 
from  sacrifice,  to  sigaify  that  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the 
good  disposition  wmch  the  offerer  expressed  by  soch  an  act 
of  worship.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice 
to  God,  he  teaches  us  that  Christ's  sacrifice  for  us  was  highly 
acceptable  to  Gk>d,  not  only  as  a  signal  instance  of  obedience 
to  his  Father's  will,  but  also  on  account  of  its  happy  inflo- 
ence  in  establishing  the  moral  |rovemment  of  God.*  Th« 
sacrifices  offered  for  the  purification  of  lepers,  as  well  as  of 
women  after  child-birth  t^^*  xii.  Luke  li.  34.),  were  reck- 
oned among  the  sin-offerings,  inasmuch  as  leprosy  and  the 
pains  of  chud-bearing  were  considered  as  punishments  for 
some  particular  sin;  though  both  were  accompanied  br 
euchanstic  sacrifices  for  the  recovery  of  Uie  persons  offerii^ 
them.  Maimonides  adds,  that  if  the  person  who  offered  this 
sacrifice  did  not  repent,  and  make  public  confession  of  his 
sins,  he  was  not  cleansed  or  purified  by  it* 

iv.  The  TaxspAss-orPKRiRGS  were  made,  where  the  partr 
offering  had  just  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had  violated  t^ 
law  or  God  or  not.  (Lev.  v.  17,  18.)  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  differed  materiaUy  from  sln-offerings.<  In  both  these 
lands  of  sacrifices,  the  person  who  offered  them  placed  his 
hands  on  the  victim's  head  (if  a  sin-offering)*  and  confessed 
his  sin  over  it,  and  his  trespass  over  the  trespass-offeriog; 
saying,  "  I  have  sinned,  1  have  done  iniquiw,  I  have  tres- 
passed, and  have  done  thus  and  thus,  andTdo  return  bv 
repentance  before  thee,  and  with  this  I  make  atonement.^ 
The  animal  was  then  considered  as  vicariously  bearing  the 

«  Maeknkht  on  Eph.  t.  2. 

»  De  Radone  etecrifiefi,  c.  Iii.  n.  13. 

•  MIchBelli  to  of  oplafon  that  shi-efl^rliifi  were  nnde  Ibr  dnw  of  eMf 
mJtnM,  and  treapaaa^fiertoga  Ibr  aliia  of  omisshn.  Commentariea.  ««(. 
iB.p.9Si 
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sins  of  the  person  who  brooght  it*  In  Isa.  liii.  10.  Jesns 
Ohrist  is  said  to  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  dvk 
(  ^shoh),  the  very  word  used  in  the  law  of  Moses  to  denote  a 
trespass-offering. 

it.  All  the  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  reference 
to  individuals :  but  there  were  others  which  were  national 
ti~id  regular,  daily,  wkkkly,  monthly,  and  AimuAL. 

V  Hie  Perpetual  or  Daily  Sacrifice  was  a  burnt-offering, 
eoLsisting  of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  at  ihe  third  and  ninth  hours.  (Exod. 
xxix.  38—40.  Lev.  vi.  9—18.  Num.  xxviii.  1 — 8.)  'JThey 
were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a  small  fire,  that  they  mi^ht 
continue  burning  the  longer.  With  each  of  these  victims 
was  offered  a  bread-offenng  and  a  drink-offering  of  strong 
wine.  The  morning  sacrifice,  according  to  the  Jews,  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  committed  in  the  night,  and  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  expiated  those  committed  during  the  day.  This 
sacrifice  was  a  daily  expression  of  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual repentance,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

2.  The  Weddy  Sacrifice  on  every  Sabbath-day  wzs  equal 
to  thie  daily  sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it.  (Num. 
xxviii.  9, 10,) 

3.  The  Monthly  Sacrifice^  on  every  new  moon,  or  at  the 

beginning  of  each  month,  consisted  of  two  young  bullocks, 

one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  a  year  old,  toother  with  a  kid 

for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  suitable  bread  ana  drink  offering. 

(Num.  xxviii.  11 — 14.) 

4.  The  Yearly  Saerificet  were  those  ofiered  on  the  great 
annual  festivals,  viz.  (1.)  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
tacred  year ;  (2.)  On  the  day  of  pentecost,  or  day  of  first- 
fruits  ;  (3.)  On  the  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  their  civil  year,  or  in-gathering 
of  the  fruits  and  vintage ;  and  all  these  stated  burnt-offerings 
were  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sin-offering  of  a  goat,  to  show 
their  insufiiciency  to  **  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect*' 
(Num.  xxviii.  Ileb.  x.  1.) ;  (4.)  Lastly,  on  the  day  of  expia- 
tion, or  great  day  of  atonement.  As  a  particular  account  is 
given  of  tik)  solemn  festivals  in  tiie  followincr  section,  we 

Sroceed  briefly  to  notice  the  second  general  class  of  sacri- 
ce,  viz. 

III.  The  Unbloody  Sacrifices  or  Mbat-opfcrinos  (Lev. 
ii.),  which  were  taken  solely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  consisted  of  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  com,  and 
parched  grain,  with  oil  and  frankincense  prepared  according 
to  the  divine  command.  Reg[ularly  they  could  not  be  pre- 
sented as  sin-offerings,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  person 
who  had  sinned  beingr  so  poor,  that  the  offering  of  two  young 
pigeons  or  two  turtle  doves  exceeded  his  means.  They 
were  to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey :  but  to  all  of  them 
it  was  necessary  to  add  pure  salt,  that  is,  saltpetre. 

IV.  Drink-ofperuyos  were  an  accompaniment  to  both 
bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices :  they  were  never  used  sepa- 
rately, and  consisted  of  wine,  which  app^u:8  to  have  been 
partly  poured  upon  the  brow  of  the  victim  in  order  to  conse- 
crate it,  and  partly  allotted  to  the  priests,  who  drank  it  with 
their  portions  of  both  these  kinds  of  offerings.  The  Psalmist 
shows  how  the  use  of  drink-offerings  degenerated  amongst 
idolaters,  who  in  their  superstitious  rajge  made  use  of  the  bl(X)d 
of  living  creatures,  perhaps  of  men,  m  their  libations.  TTidr 
drink-offerimos  of  blood,  says  he,  will  I  not  offer.  (Psal. 
xvi.  4.) 

V  Besides  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  above  described, 
iiere  were  some  oblations  made  by  the  Jews,  consistinff  of 
incense,  bread,  and  other  things :  which  have  been  divided  by 
Lamy  into  three  sorts,  viz.  such  as  were  ordinary  or  common  / 
voluntary  or  free  oblations;  and  such  as  were  preacribed, 

1.  The  OfiDUfARY  Oblations  were, 
(1.^  The  Sheuy-bread  (Heb.  bread  of  the  face),  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.   They  were  placed  hot,  every  Sabbath-day,  by  the 
priests,  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary,  before  the 
Wd ;  wnen  they  removed  the  stale  loaves  which  had  been 
exposed  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week,    llie  priests 
alone  were  to  eat  the  bread  thus  removeid.    David,  however, 
throogh  necessity  broke  through  this  restriction  (I  Sam.  xxi. 
3t4.),  Crod  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  or,  in  the  collision 
of  duties,  allowing  a  positive  to  give  way  to  a  natural  law. 
(Matt.  xii.  7.) 

(2.)  IneensCy  consisting  of  several  fragrant  spices,  pre- 
piied  according  to  the  inBtructions  givrji  to  Moses  in  Exod. 

*  DiTL  A.  €kurk«  od  Siod  xiix.  la 


XXT,  34^-36.  It  was  oliered  twice  every  day,  morning  «nd 
evening,  by  the  officiating  priest,  upon  an  altar  of  gold,  wherv 
no  bloody  sacrifice  was  to  come,  during  which  solemn  rite 
the  people  prayed  without  in  silence.  (Luke  i.  10.^  But  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation  the  high-priest  himself  took  fiie 
from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer ;  and,  on  descending 
thence,  he  received  incense  from  one  of  the  priests,  whidi  be 
offered  on  the  golden  altar.    During  such  offering  the  people 

grayed  silently  without;  and  to  this  most  solemn  silence 
It.  John  alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1.,  where  he  says  that  there 
was  ailenee  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour,^  To  this 
oblation  of  incense  the  Psalmist  refers  (cxli.  3.)  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  explains  his  meaning  by  his  application  of  it :  Lei 
my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  st^ht  as  the  tneense,'^-^*  As  the 
smoke  and  odour  of  this  offenng  viras  wafted  into  the  holy 
place,  close  by  the  veil  of  which  stood  the  altar  of  incense, 
so  do  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ascend  upwards  and  find 
admission  to  the  highest  heaYen.**^  (Acts  x.  4.) 

2.  The  Voluntary  or  Free  Oblations  were  either  the 
fruits  of  promises  or  of  yows  ;  but  the  former  were  not  con- 
sidered so  strictly  obligatoiy  as  the  latter,  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  vow  of  eonseeration,  when  any  thing  was  devoted 
either  for  sacrifice  or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  winoy 
wood,  salt,  &;c. ;  and 

(2.)  The  vow  of  engagement,  when  persons  engaged  to  do 
something  that  was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  as  not  to  eat  of 
some  particular  meat,  nor  to  wear  some  particular  habits^  not 
to  drink  vnne,  nor  to  cut  their  hair,  &c.  When  the  JewB 
made  a  vow,  they  made  use  of  one  of  these  two  forms :  "/ 
charge  myself  wtth  a  bumt'^ering g**  or,  **  /charge  myseff 
with  the  price  of  this  animal  for  a  bumt'^ffering,*^  Besides 
these  they  had  other  shorter  rorms ;  for  instance,  when  Uier 
devoted  all  they  had,  they  merely  said,  <*  Jill  J  have  shau 
be  eorban,^^  that  is,  ^  I  make  an  oblation  of  it  to  God.'* 
Among  otiier  false  doctrines  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  tiie  depositaries  of  the  sacred  treasuiy,  was  this,  Uiat 
as  soon  as  a  person  had  pronounced  to  his  fiither  or  mother 
this  form  of  consecration  or  offering.  Be  it  carbon  (that  is, 
devoted),  whafever  of  mine  shall  profit  thee  (Mark  vii.  11.), 
he  thereby  consecrated  all  be  had  to  God,  and  must  not  thence- 
forth do  any  thing  for  his  indigent  parents  if  they  solicited 
support  from  him.  With  great  reason,  therefore,  does  Jesos 
Christ  reproach  them  with  naring  destroyed,  by  their  tradi- 
tion, not  only  the  commandment  of  the  law  which  en- 
joins children  to  h^oor  their  fathere  and  mothere,  but  also 
another  divine  preceptf  which,  under  the  severest  penalty, 
forbad  that  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious 
words.  (Mark  vii.  9,  10.  13.)  They,  however,  proceeded 
even  further  than  this  unnatural  gloss ;  for,  though  the  son 
did  not  directly  ffive,  or  mean  to  give,  any  thin^  to  God  at 
tiiat  time,  yet  if^e  afterwards  should  repent  of  his  rashness, 
and  wish  to  supply  them  with  any  thing,  what  he  had  fo^ 
merly  said  precludfed  the  possibility  of  doing  so ;  for  his  pro- 
perty became  eventually  devoted  to  God,  and,  accoi^ing  to 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  tiie  sacred  treasury  had  a  claim  upon 
it,  in  preference  to  the  parents.  The  words  '*  be  it  corban,'' 
or  devoted,  consequently  implied  an  imprecation  a^rainst  him- 
self, if  he  should  ever  afterwards  bestow  any  thing  for  the 
relief  of  his  parents :  as  if  he  should  say  to  them,  **  May  I 
incur  all  the  infamy  of  sacrilege  and  perjury  if  ever  ye  get 
any  thing  from  me  ;'*  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  any  thing  spoken  by  a  son  to  his  parents  more  contemptu- 
ous or  more  oarbarous*  and  therefore  justly  denominated 
s<j(0X£>M9  ^'  opprobrious  language."^ 

3.  The  Prescribed  Oblations  were  either  firstrfruits  or 
tithes. 

(1.)  All  the  First-fruits,  both  of  fruit  and  animals,  were 
consecrated  to  God    (Exod.  xxii.  29.    Num.  xviii.  12, 13. 

«  Sir  Isaac  Newt(m  on  the  Apocalyptei  p.  261.  See  also  WoodhotiM  on 
Rer.  Tiii.  1.  p.  199. 

>  Jones  on  the  Fif.  Lang,  of  Script  Lect  iv.  timanit  the  elose.  "Tlie 
prarer  of  IkUb,"  adds  this  learned  and  pious  writer,  "  is  acceptable  to 
God,  as  the  fragrance  of  incense  is  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  man ;  and, 
as  the  incense  was  offered  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  the 
spirit  of  this  service  is  to  be  kept  up  at  those  times  throughout  all  genera- 
tions. The  prophet  Blalachl  (upon  ti  forced  and  erroneous  interpretallon 
of  whose  words  alone  the  church  of  Rome  has  founded  and  defended  the 
use  of  incense  in  her  worship)  foretold  that  it  should  be  observed  through* 
out  the  world  (MaL  i.  \V.\  and  in  the  Revelation  we  hear  of  ihisincensa 
as  now  actually  carried  up  and  presented  in  heaven.  (Rev.  v.  8.)  Uvpoy 
are  they  who  fulfil  this  service ;  and  at  the  risinff  end  going  down  of  ms 
sun  send  up  this  offering  to  heaven,  as  all  Christians  are  supposed  to  do^ 
at  least  twice  in  every  day.'*    Ibid.  (Works,  voL  iii.  p.  66.) 

«  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels.  voL  ti.  pp. 
third  edition.  Bflchaelis's  Commentaries,  voL  iv:  pw  SOa 
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JDeoL  zztL  2,  Neh.  x.  35,  36.)  ;<  and  the  fint-fniits  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  sheep's  wool  were  offered  for  the  use  of  the 
Letites.  (Dent  znii.  40  The  amount  of  this  gift  is  not 
specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  leaves  it  entirely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the^yer :  the  Talmudical  writers,  however,  in- 
form us,  that  lioerai  persons  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
fortieth,  and  even  the  thirtieth;  while  such  as  were  covetous 
or  penurious  gave  only  a  sixtieth  part.  The  first  of  these 
they  called  an  oblation  with  a  jg[ood  eye,  and  the  second  an 
ohlation  with  an  evil  eye.  To  this  traditional  ^y  ing  our  Lord 
is,  by  some  learned  men,  supposed  to  have  alluded  in  Matt 
xz.  15.  Amonff  animals,  the  males  only  belong  to  God ;  and 
the  Jews  not  only  had  a  right,  but  were  even  ohliged,  to  re- 
deem them  in  the  case  of  men  and  unclean  animals,  which 
could  not  be  ofifered  in  sacrifice.  These  first-fruits  were 
ofGored  from  the  feast  of  pentecost  until  that  of  dedication,  be- 
cause aiter  that  time  the  fruits  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor 
BO  ffood  as  before.  Further,  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
garnering  in  the  harvest  until  they  had  offered  to  God  the 
omer,  that  is,  the  new  sheaf,  whicn  was  presented  the  day 
aller  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread :  neither  were  they 
allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new  com  until  they  had 
offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  pentecost ; 
without  which  all  the  com  was  regrarded  as  unclean  and 
unholy.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  m  Rom.  xi.  16. ;  where 
he  says.  If  tht  fibst-frvit  he  holy,  the  lump  al$o  is  holy. 
The  presentation  of  the  first-fruits  was  a  solemn  and  fes- 
tive ceremony. '  At  the  beginning  of  harvest,  the  sanhe- 
drin  deputed  a  number  of  priests  to  go  into  the  fields  and  reap 
a  handful  of  the  first  ripe  com;  ana  these,  attended  by  great 
crowds  of  people,  went  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jemsalem 
into  the  neighbouring  com-fields.  The  first-fmits  thus 
reaped  were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  universal  reioicing 
through  the  streets  of  Jemsalem  to  the  temple.  The  Jewish 
writers  say  that  an  ox  preceded  them  with  gilded  horns  and 
an  olive  crown  upon  his  head,  and  that  a  pipe  played  before 
them  until  th^  approached  the  city:  on  entering  it  they 
crowned  the  first-thiits,  that  is,  exposed  them  to  sight  with 
as  much  pomp  as  they  could,  and  the  chief  ofiicers  of  tiie 
temple  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  were  then  devoutly 
offered  to  God  in  ^teful  acknowledgment  of  his  providen- 
tial goodness  in  giving  them  the  fmits  of  the  earth.  "These 
first-Traits,  or  handful  of  the  Erst  ripe  grain,  gave  notice  to  all 
who  beheld  them  that  the  gtnernl  harvest  would  soon  be  ga- 
thered in.  How  beautiful  and  striking  is  St.  Paul's  allusion 
to  this  religious  ceremony  in  that  most  consolatory  and 
closely  reasoned  chapter,  tne  fifteenth  of  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Uorinthians,  in  which,  from  the  resunection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  argues  and  establishes  the  certainty  of  the  general 
resurrection ;  and  represents  Christ  as  the  first-fmits  of  a 
glorious  and  universal  harvest  of  all  the  sleeping  dead !  Now 
ta  Christ  risen,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  thattlept,^* 
(I  Cor.  XV.  20.)  The  use  which  the  aposUe  makes  of  this 
in^age  is  very  extensive.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  growing 
of  grain  from  the  earth  where  it  was  buried  is  an  exact  image 
of  Uie  resurrection  of  the  body ;  for.  as  the  one  is  sown,  so^s 
the  other,  and  neither  is  quickened  except  it  first  die  and  be 
buried.  Then  the  whole  harvest,  from  its  relation  to  the  first- 
fmits,  explains  and  ensures  the  order  of  our  resurrection. 
For,  is  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fmits  reaped  1  then  is  the  whole 
harvest  ready.  Is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  1  then  shall  all 
rise  in  like  manner.  Is  he  accepted  of  God  as  a  holy  offer- 
ing 1  then  shall  every  sheaf  that  has  grown  up  with  him  be 
taken  from  the  earth  and  sanctified  in  its  proper  order : — 
Christ,  the  first-fruits,  and  afterwards  they  that  are  Chris(*s 
at  his  coming,^  (1  Cor.  xv.  23.; 

(2.)  Besides  the  first-fruits,  the  Jews  also  paid  the  Thiths 
or  1\thes  of  all  they  possessed.  (Num.  xvui.  21.)  They 
were  in  general  collected  of  all  the  produce  of  the  earth 
(LjBV.  xxvii.  30.  Deut  xiv.  22,  23.  Neh.  xiii.  5. 10.),  but 
chiefiy  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  were  rendered  every  year 
except  the  sabbatical  year.  When  these  tithes  were  paid, 
the  owner  of  the  fruits  further  gave  another  tenth  part,  which 
was  carried  up  to  Jemsalem,  and  eaten  in  the  temple  at  offer- 
ing feasts,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  and  gratitude  to  trod.  These 

>  From  the  Jewish  custom  of  oflTering  first-firoits  to  Jehovah,  the  hea* 
thens  borrowed  a  similar  rite,  flee  PUnr,  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xvliL  c  2.  Horace, 
flat.  lib.  ii.  Sat  ▼.  12.    Tibullus,  Eles.  lib.  i.  El.  i.  13. 

•  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  64.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  toL 
ii.  p.  307.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146—119.  Beaasobre's 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (vol.  iii.  p.  200.  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of 
Tracts.)  Dr.  Ughtfbot's  Worlcs,  voL  i.  p.  964.  vol  U.  pp.  181. 306,  307.  folio 
edit  Lamy'B  Apparatus,  voL  i.  p.  904.  Ikenii  Antto.  aebr.  port  L  c  1& 
vp.  SMMtt4.  flehnlzil  ArchBoL  Hebr.  pp.  287— 2R.  Lamv's  Appvntas 
Jablicii^  foL  t  pp.  flOfl-406. 


are  called  second  tithes  J    The  Lerites  paid  a  tenth  of  th« 

tithes  they  received  to  the  priests.  Lastly,  tlieie  were  tithes 
allotted  to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  was  also  a  comer  left  ia 
every  field,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  reap  with  the  ml 
(Lev.  zix.  9.  DeuL  xxiv.  19.) ;  and  they  were  likewise  al- 
lowed such  ears  of  com,  or  i^rapes,  as  were  dropped  or  sezi- 
tered  about,  and  the  sheaves  that  might  be  accioentally  fQi* 
gotten  in  the  field.  Field-tithes  might  be  redeemed  by  'ihose 
who  desired  it,  on  paying  one-fiAh  m  addition :  but  all  cco- 
version  of  the  tithes  of  cattle  was  prohibited.  (Lev.  XTvii 
32,  33.)  The  payment  and  appreciation  of  them  Moses  left 
to  the  consciences  of  the  ))eople,  without  subjecting  tbem  to 
judicial  or  sacerdotal  visitations,  but  at  the  same  time  ha 
did  not  prohibit  the  Levites  from  taking  care  that  they  dulj 
received  what  was  their  own.  The  conscientiooA  aecuracj 
of  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  second  tithe,  he  aecareii 
merely  dv  the  declaration  which  they  made  every  three  yeait 
before  God.  From  trifling  articles  he  in  no  case  7equi<ed 
tithes ;  though  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  that  the  Pharisees 
affected  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  paying  tithes  of  ev>>rT 
the  least  herb.  (Matt,  zxiii.  23.)  If,  however,  a  person  hsi 
committed  a  trespass  against  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not 
paid  the  tithes  of  any  particular  things,  and  if,  at  any  tim« 
afterwards,  his  conscience  were  awakened  to  a  sense  ol  his 
guilt,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  an  atonement,  w^i%hoQt 
incurring  any  civil  disgrace,  by  simply  paying  an  additiona] 
fifth,  wim  his  tithe,  and  making  a  trespass-oflfering.*  (LeT. 
V.14— 16.) 

The  custom  of  dving  tithes  to  the  Deity  existed  Ion; 
before  the  time  of  Aloses.  Thus  Abraham  gave  to  Melchi- 
sedek  king  of  Salem  (who  was  at  the  same  time  the  prist 
of  the  Most  High  God)  the  tithe  of  all  that  he  had  takes 
from  the  enemy,  when  he  returned  from  his  expeditios 
against  the  four  Kings  who  were  in  alliance  with  Chedorlao 
mer.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  Jacob  consecrated  to  God  the 
tenth  of  all  that  he  should  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22.)  The  same  custom  obtained  amonff  varioos  | 
ancient  nations,  who  devoted  to  their  gods  the  tenSi  part  of 
every  thing  they  obtained. 

VI.  From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifice, 
we  may  strongly  infer  their  Fitness  and  Utilitt. 

According  to  the  refined  ideas  of  modern  times  animal 
sacrifices  are  a  very  absurd  and  savage  mode  of  expressbi 
and  promoting  devout  sentiments  and  dispositions.  But,  u 
we  steadily  keep  in  view  the  genius  and  habits  of  ancient 
nations,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Hebrews,  thess 
objections  will  vanish ;  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  expe- 
diency of  the  Jewish  institutions  will  forcibly  appear. 

*^  Vvhen  the  practice  of  sacrificing  was  first  appointed,  the 
use  of  letters  was  probablv  unknown:  consequently,  the 
mode  of  instruction  by  visible  emblems  or  symbols  was  both 


answer 
words  are 

now  happily  fitte<l  to  express.  When  we  consider  sacrifices, 
with  ail  their  attendant  rites,  as  appointed  by  God  in  ordei 
to  assist  the  religious  instruction,  improvement,  and  consola 
tion  of  man,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Most  High  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  clearly  explain  every  part  of  tnis  insti* 
tution;  otherwise  it  could  not  answer  its  proposed  ends. 
Now,  if  the  moral  import  of  sacrifices  were  thus  explained, 
the  utility  of  them  to  mankind  in  their  rude  and  simple  stats 
is  beyond  calculation.  In  untutored  man,  reason  is  weak, 
the  mental  feelings  are  heavy  and  rough,  while  sense,  imagi- 
nation, and  passion  are  the  leading  avenues  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  heart.  To  man  mus  situated,  the  appoint- 
ment of  sacrifices  is  peculiarly  adapted :  for  these  convey 
a  most  pathetic  and  awful  address  to  his  very  senses,  and 
thus  rouse  him  to  the  most  serious  and  impressive  reflections. 
The  frequent  spectacles  of  bleeding  ana  smoking  victims, 
suffering  and  atoning  for  the  guilty  raerers,  would  give  them 
the  deepest  impressions  of  the  purity,  justice,  and  majesiy 
of  God,  of  the  evil  of  transgressions,  of  their  own  ill  desert, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  atonement,  and  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Deity  to  pardon  the  penitent.  The  nume- 
rous and  diversified  offerings  of  the  ancient  Jews,  wiih  the 
striking  pomp  which  preceded  and  attended  them,  were  fitted 
not  only  to  excite  and  express  the  most  reverential,  humble, 
and  grateful  devotion ;  but  also  to^ve  the  best  direction  to 
the  whole  temper  and  conduct    The  many  washings  and 

•  On  the  applicaUon  of  thete  aecond  titheiL  tee  Bfichtelia's  Comments 
riet.  ToL  iU.  pp.  142, 143. 
«MkbMU«^CoiBm«BCiiit%iioLIU  pp.Ml«^]«i 
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punficAtionfl,  eBfoined  mTious  to  the  oblation  of  saerifice, 

w«re  not  only  physically  beneficial  in  the  eastern  countries, 

biLt  directly  tenoiea  to  impxess  a  nmple  people  with  a  scru- 

pik.lou8  regard  to  inward  and  moral  puri^,  especially  in  all 

their  approaches  to  the  Deity.    That  this  was  the  primary 

inteotion  of  these  ceremonies,  was  a  maxim  frequently  and 

aolemnly  enforced.    In  those  early  ases,  the  language  of 

thp«e  well-ohoeen  emblems  could  not  m\  to  be  well  undei^ 

stood  and  strongly  felt    Above  all,  the  frequent  sacrifices  of 

the  Jewish  law  were  intended  to  prefig[ure,  and  gradually  to 

prepare  men  for  the  great  atontns  sacrifice  of  the  promised 

Messiah."    Accordingly,  "  our  ^viour,  in  allusion  to  those 

ancient  oblatiooSf  is  <^led  by  way  of  eminenoe  a  sin-offer- 


ing, a  perfect  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  a  word, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Christians  form  one 
great  and  harmonious  plan.  The  Jetua  saw  gospel-truth  in 
Its  early  and  gradual  aawn ;  we  behold  in  it  its  meridian 
splendour.  When  Christ  appeared,  t!ie  candid  and  pious 
Jews  embraced  him;  because  they  saw  in  him  a  glorious 
counterpart,  a  perfect  accomplishment  of  their  ancient  ritea 
and  predictions.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  lea 
to  yenerate  and  believe  in  the  Hebrew  Law ;  because  they 
beheld  in  it  an  exact,  though  imperfect  figure  and  prophecy 
of  the  Gospel.  What  beauty  and  glory  do  these  observa- 
tions reflect  both  on  the  Jewish  and  Uhnstian  dispensations ! 
What  admirable  depth  of  wisdom  do  they  discover  in  both  T*^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SACBED   TIMES   AND   SEASONS   OBSERVED   BY  THE    JEWS. 

L  The  Sabbath. — 1.  How  ohtervcd, — 2.  Jewhh  Worship  on  that  Bay  i  particularly  their  Manner  of  •aonhipping  m  the 
Temple, — ^H.  Niw  Mooirs.— 411.  Annual  FeUivaU^ — Their  important  Design. — ^IV.  Thz  Passovxr  ;  vhen  celebrated,  and 
•with  -what  Ceremonies  ;  its  mystical  or  typical  Reference, — ^V.  The  Day  of  Pewtkcost. — ^VI.  The  Feabt  of  Tabsritaclss. 
—VII.  Other  annual  Festivals. — I.  The  Feast  of  Truxpets. — 2.  The  Day  of  Expiatiox. — ^VIII.  Annual  Festivals  insti" 
ttUed  by  the  Jews  in  later  Times^—^l,  The  Feast  of  Purix.  2.  The  Feast  of  Desicatiuh^. — ^IX.  Other  Festivals  observed 
at  stated  Interval*, — I.  The  Sabbatical  Year. — 2.  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 


In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memonf  of  the  namnrons  won- 
ders God  had  wrought  in  favour  or  his  peoplci  Moses,  by 
the  Divine  command,  instituted  various  festivals,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  observe :  these  sacred  seasons  were  either 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  recurred  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of^  years. 

I.  £very  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose, 
and  called  the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name  is  in  some  pas- 
sages given  to  other  festivals,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  4.,  and  some- 
times It  denotes  a  week,  .as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  1.  Luke  xxiv.  1. 
Acts  XX.  7.  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  (Gr.^  It  was  originally  insti- 
tuted to  preserve  the  memory  of  tne  creation  of  the  world 
(Gen.  ii.  3.);  whether  it  continued  to  be  observed  by  the 
Israelites  as  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt,  is  a  Question  concerning  which  learned 
men  are  no  means  affreed.*  "When,  however,  God  gave  them 
rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  gave  them  his  Sabbaths  to  be 
statedly  kept  (Exod.  xx.  10,  11.  and  xvi.  23.);  and  its 
'observance  was  specially  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  in  Deut 
V.  15.,  because  they  were  the  redeemed  people  of  God,  and 
they  were  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  peculiar  recognition 
of  their  deliverance  from  bondage.' 

1.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  following  circum- 
stances were  enjoined  by  divine  command:— (1.)  This  day 
was  to  be  held  sacred  as  a  day  of  worship,  in  memory  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  Jehovah,  and  also  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage,  as  well  as  a  day  of 
repose  both  for  man  and  beast,  that  mey  might  be  refresned, 
and  not  have  their  bodily  strength  exhausted  oy  unintenupted 
labour  (Gen.  ii.  1—3.  Deut.  v.  13.  Exod.  xx.  10, 11.  Ezek. 
XX.  20.);  hence  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  was  the 
making  of  a  weekly  profession  that  they  received  and  revered 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  whose 
object  was  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God ;  and  hence,  also,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  was  denounced  against  the  wilful  protana- 
Uoii  of  this  solemnity.    (2.)  On  uiis  day  they  were  most 
religiously  to  abstain  from  aU  manner  of  work.    (Exod.  xx. 
10.  xxiii.  12.  xxxi.  12—17.  xxxv.  2.   Deut.  v.  14,  15.  Jer. 
xvii.  22.)    It  was,  therefore,  unlawful  to  gather  manna 
(Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes 
(Exod.  xxxv.  3.  Num.  xv.  32 — 36.),  and  to  sow  or  reap. 
(Bxod.  xxxiv.  21.)  To  these  enactments  tiie  Jewish  doctors 
wded  a  variety  of  other  regulations,  for  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation  in  the  law  of  Moses.    Thus,  it  was 
formerly  accounted  unlawful  to  repel  force  by  force  on  the 

1  Tippm'sLeettirea,  pp.  Ii6. 118. 

*  For  •  minute  and  able  disAnwloD  of  tbia  and  every  otber  quoation  coO' 
nectedvUh  the  Sablmtb,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  *^The  Chriatian  Sab* 
Mb ;  or,  an  Inqiun  into  the  reUgioua  Oblkniion  of  kaeping  bolj  one  l)ar 
Id  fleTfn.   By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Holden,  M.  A?^  London,  ISG^  8vo. 

%«^aHabrawC3ireaiooiaibv,  p.  17a 


Sabbath-day  ;*  and  how  much  its  observance  was  strained  by 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest.  Hence,  we  find  it  was  deemed  unlawfu. 
to  pluck  ears  of  com  (Matt.  xii.  2.)  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature,  because  that  was  a  species  of  reaping.  We  learn 
from  the  Talmudical  writers  that  it  was  unlawful  to  use  oil 
medicinally,  though  they  allowed  it  as  a  luxury ;  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  body  with  fragrant  oils  being  then,  as  it  is  now, 
In  the  East,  one  of  their  nighest  enjoyments.  It  was  a  tra* 
ditional  rule  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctors  that  "  whatever 
could  possibly  be  done  on  the  day  before,  or  might  be  defer- 
red until  the  following  day,  ou^ht  not  to  drive  out  the  Sab- 
bath ;"  an  excellent  maxim  when  rightiv  understood,  but 
when  applied  to  cases  of  infirmity  or  sicKness,  they  mani- 
festly snowed  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  divine  declaration — I  will  have  mercy  cmd  not  sacrifice.  In 
chronical  diseases,  therefore,  of  which  description  were  those 
cured  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Sabbath-day,  they  conceived 
that  the  persons  who  had  so  long  struggled  with  them  might 
very  well  bear  them  a  day  longer,  rather  than  prepare  medi- 
cines or  in  any  way  attempt  to  be  cured  on  that  day.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  greatiy  illustrate  the 
conduct  of  our  Lord  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  particularly  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  (John 
ix.)  The  role  above  stated  was  made  before  he  began  to 
teach,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  refute  their  erroneous  notions,  and  expose  their  gross  pre- 
varication in  interpreting  many  of  the  sabbatical  laws. 
Further,  seeing  it  was  prohibited  to  put  fasting  spittie  upon 
or  into  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  on  the  Sabbath-day,  our  Sa- 
viour effected  a  cure  by  using  both  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix. 
6.  14.),  to  show  his  divine  authority,  in  employing  means  to 
human  reason  the  most  improper,  even  on  that  sacred  day. 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  above  rule ;  which  was  gooa 
and  just  in  itself,  but  hypocritical,  superstitious,  and  crael, 
when  applied  to  the  case  of  healing^  on  the  Sabbath.^  The 
services  of  the  temple,  however,  might  be  performed  with- 
out profaning  the  Sabbath,  such  as  preparing  the  sacrifices 
(Lev.  vi.  8 — 13.  Num.  xxviii.  3 — 10.  Matt.  xii.  5.) ;  and  it 
was  also  lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day.  (John 
vii.  23.)  (3.)  The  Sabbath  was  to  be  devoted  to  cheerful 
rest,  that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  also  strangers  livioff 
with  them,  as  well  as  their  cattie,  might  be  refreshed. 
(Exod.  xxiii.  12.)  Hence,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they 
celebrated  sacrificial  or  offering  feasts,  to  wbi«^h,  fiom  the 
commencement  of  their  polity,  the  poor  were  invited.  In 
later  times,  at  least,  we  Know  from  history,  that  the  Jews 
purchased  and  prepared  the  best  viands  they  could  procure 

«  1  Mace.  ii.  31—38.  See  other  qxamplea  in  Joaeiihus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zli. 
c.  6.  S  2.  De  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c.  16.  1 4.  fib.  iv.  c  2.  »  a  and  de  vitA  aaA,  i  JU, 

*  Dr.  Wotton'e  Miana,  title  Shabbath,  pp.  101-103. 123.  The  Sabbath, 
we  may  obaerre,  waa  a  type  of  that  eternal  reat,  which  all  the  true  aep 
▼anta  of  God  will  hereafter  enjoy  In  heaven.  Bee  Jonea'a  Lfcturea  on  t)it 
Bpiatk  to  the  flebrowa,  lect  fi.  (Worlub  voL  Ui.  pp.  a«0-iNSL} 
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for  tlie  Sabbatfa-day,  in  order  to  do  it  honour;  and  that  they 
actually  had  Sabbath-feasts,  to  which  they  even  invited  per- 
sons with  whom  they  were  unacquainted.! 

The  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and  closed  at  the  same 
time  on  the  followin^r  day.  (Matt  viii.  16.  Mark  i.  32. } 
Whatever  was  necessary  was  prepared  on  the  latter  part  or 
the  preceding  day,  that  is,  of  our  Friday :  hence,  the  day 
precedinpr  the  Sabbath  (vfiTaCCafnf)  is  in  the  New  Testament 
termed  the  nreparaiion  {rttpianmn),  in  Matt  zzvii.  62.  Mark 
zv.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  and  John  xix.  14.  31.  42.* 

2.  We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings 
what  constituted  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  is  however,  evident  from  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  celebration  of  this  day  chiefly  consisted 
in  the  religious  exercises  which  were  then  performed :  though 
there  is  no  injunction  recorded,  except  that  a  burnt-offering 
of  two  lambs  should  on  that  day  be  added  to  the  morning 
and  evenin?  sacrifices  (Num.  xxviii.  9.);  and  that  the  shew- 
bread  should  be  changed.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  In  the  syna- 
gogues' the  Sacred  Writings  were  read  and  expounded,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  a  discourse  or  sermon  by  some 
doctor  or  eminent  teacher.  (Luke  iv.  16.  Acts  xiii.  15.S 
Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  their  sacrea 
worship  in  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the  temple, 
a  Sam.  i.  9, 10.  1  Kings  viii.  29,  30.  33.  Psal.  xxvii.  2. 
Luke  xviii.  10.  Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.) 

With  what  reverence  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple,  we 
have  already  seen  :*  and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  of  ihe 
place  was  the  solemn  and  holy  behaviour  requirea  of  all 
who  came  to  worship  there.  The  law,  indeed,  had  prohi- 
bited the  approach  of  aU  uncleanness;  but  to  ihe  enactments 
of  Moses  the  great  masters  of  traditions  added  a  variety  of 
other  trifling  reflations,  which  the  law  had  not  named, 
while  they  scruple  not  to  make  the  **  house  of  prayer"  a  den 
of  thieves.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  many  of  these  tra- 
ditions respecting  Uie  temple  worship ;  an  abridgment  of 
which  will  form  a  proper  supplement  to  the  preceding  obser- 
vations. 

(1.)  No  man  might  enter  the  "  mountain  of  the  house,"  for 
so  they  called  the  temple,  with  his  staff;  weapons  of  offence 
being  unsuited  to  the  nouse  of  peace;  and  it  bein?  reputed 
indecorous  to  lean,  when  there,  on  any  other  staff  than  God. 
On  this  account  it  was,  that  our  Lord  expelled  the  bqyere 
and  sellers  of  cattle  from  the  temple,  with  a  whip  of  cords. 
(John  ii.  15.^ — (2.)  No  man  was  permitted  to  enter  with 
ahoes  on  his  feet,^  nor  dust  on  his  feet,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  wipe  or  wash  (thus  intimating  the  necessity  of  approaching 
the  Most  High  divested  of  all  worldly  cares  and  anections) ; 
nor  with  money  in  his  purse,  nor  with  his  purse  about  him. 
—(3.^  Having  arrived  at  the  temple,  every  worshipper  was 
prohibited  from  spitting  there,  as  well  as  from  usmg  any 
irreverent  gestures,  or  making  it  a  thoroughfare  to  shorten  his 
distance  in  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another ;  and 
on  entering  the  court,  he  must  walk  leisurely  and  gravely  to 
his  place,  and  there  demean  himself  as  in  the  presence  of  God. 
— {4,)  Having  now  entered  to  pray  and  attend  the  service, 
he  was  to  stand  with  his  feet  one  even  with  the  other;  and, 
casting  his  eyes  downward,  while  he  raised  his  heart  upward, 
must  cross  ms  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  stand  as  a  servant 
befoiQe  his  master  with  all  reverence  and  fear.  The  practice 
of  looking  down  in  prayer  the  Jews  derived  from  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  being  ashamed  to  fook 
up  towards  heaven,  on  account  of  their  sinfulness :  to  this 
position  of  looking  down  and  laying  his  hands  upon  his 
neart,  the  demeanour  of  the  devout  publican  (Luke  xviii.  13.) 
seems  to  be  parallel.  Even  the  priests,  when  they  pronounced 
the  blessing  upon  the  people,  neither  looked  up  towards 
heaven,  norievel  upon  the  people,  but  down  upon  the  ground ; 
and  the  people  were  prohibited  from  looking  upon  them. — 
(5.)  However  weary  the  worehipper  might  be  with  standing, 

t  Lake  ziT.  1.  and  lightfoot's  Horn  Hebralce  on  that  pasiafe.  (Works, 
tol.  U.  pp.  m,  446.)  Bee  alao  Wetateln'a  Notca,  vol  i.  D.  760.  Michaella 
remarks  that  our  Saviour's  observation  in  Luke  ziv.  1^14.  can  only  be 
fully  understood  in  reference  to  a  feast  that  fortned  a  part  of  diyine  wor- 
ship, and,  aa  socb,  might  look  for  a  recompense  from  God :  for  we  do  not 
in  ordinary  cates  expect  that  God  should  reward  us  in  another  world  for 
•very  entertainment  we  give.    Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  156. 

•  Bchuhcil  Archcologia  Rebraica,  pp.  311— 314. :  Leusdcn's  Fhilologus 
Jlebrao-Mixtus,  pp.  240— 202. ;  Beausobre^s  and  L'Enfant's  Introduction 
(Bp.  Watson's  TheoL  TractSt  vol.  iii.  pp.  225—234.);  the  Mosaie  statutes 
relative  to  the  Sabbath  are  fully  discussed  by  Michaelis,  Commentaries, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  19(^181. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  399,  400. 

■  Bee  pp.  104—106.  gupra.  *  See  pp.  100, 101. 

•  This  prohibition  was  derived  finom  the  comDuoid  of  Gud  to  Moses 
^xod.  iii.  B.)j  and  Joshua,  (v.  !&)   The  same  usage  obtains  throughout  the 


he  might  on  no  aeeonnt  ait  down  oither  in  tlio  ImeliteB'  or 

{iriestr  court :  no  person  whatevair  beinr  allowed  that  privi- 
ege,  except  the  kinga  of  the  hooae  of  IHind.-— (6.)  Having 
o&red  their  prayers,  and  performed  the  services,  thej  wen 
to  depart  in  the  same  order  in  which  thev  had  entered: 
and  as  they  were  prohibited  to  turn  their  backs  upon  tiie 
altar,  they  went  backward  till  they  were  out  of  the  comt, 
and  departed  from  the  temple  by  a  different  gale  from  that 
by  which  they  had  entered .« 

U.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originalW  ealea- 
lated  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  wnich  the 
FcAST  or  TBS  New  MooK,  or  the  beginmng  of  the  mootfa  (» 
the  Hebrews  termed  it),  wasoelebraM.  (bxod.  laL  d.  Num. 
X.  10.  xxviii.  11.  Isa.  i.  13,  14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  ia 
use  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  by  the  divine  com> 
mand  prescribed  what  ceremonies  were  then  to  be  observed. 
It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  (Num.  x.  10. 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  3.) ;  and  several  additional  sacrifices  wen 
offered.  (Num.  xxviii.  11 — 15.) 

lU.  Besides  the  Sabbath,  Moses  instituted  three  Aitttcal 
Festivals,  viz.  tlie  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles :  these,  which  are  usually  denominated 
the  Great  Festivals^  were  distinguished  from  the  Sabbath,  aod 
indeed  from  all  other  holy  days,  by  the  circumstance  of  two 
of  them  lasting  seven,  and  one  for  eight,  successive  days; 
during  which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  rejoice  before  ihe  Lord 
for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercies.  (Deut.  xvi.  11 — I5.y 
All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be  preseot 
at  these  grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  33.  Dent.  xvi.  16.) ; 
and  for  meir  encouragement  to  attend  the5r  wereassuxcd  thtt 
no  man  thotUd  desire  their  land  during  their  absence  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  24.) :  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  secare  from 
hostile  invasion  during  theirattendanceon  religious  worship: 
—a  manifest  proof  this  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  of  the  power  end  particular  providence  of  God 
in  working  thrice  every  year  an  especial  miracle  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  people ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Jews 
constantly  attenaed  these  ceremonies  without  any  fear  of 
danger,  and  that  their  most  vigilant  enemies  never 'ioTaded 
or  injured  them  during  these  sacred  seasons.  The  design 
of  these  meetings  was  partly  to  unite  the  Jews  among  them 
selves,  and,  teaching  them  to  regard  each  other  as  brettireo 
and  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  mutual  love  and  friendship. 
To  this  the  Psalmist  probably  refers  in  Psal.  cxxii.  3,  i,; 
and  it  was  partly  that,  as  one  church,  they  might  make  one 
conjgregation,  ioin  in  solemn  worship  together,  and  renew 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  one  true  God,  and  to  their  ex- 
cellent constitution  and  religion.  Further,  so  large  a  con- 
course of  people  would  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  these 
festivals :  and  as  no  Israelite  was  to  present  himself  before 
the  Lord  without  some  offering  (Deut.  xvi.  16, 17.^,  ampJs 
provision  was  thus  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary.  On  these  occasions,  although  the  men  were 
required  to  attend,  it  does  not  appear  that  women  were  pre- 
vent^ from  going  if  they  chose,  at  least  to  the  passover. 
(See  1  Sam.  i.  3.  7.  Luke  ii.  41.)  For  greater  security, 
however,  against  the  attacks  of  robbers  on  the  road,  they 
used  to  travel  in  large  companies,  those  who  came  from  the 
same  city,  canton,  or  district,  forming  one  company.  They 
carried  necessaries  along  with  them,  and  tents  tor  tneir  lodg- 
ing at  night.'  It  was  among  such  a  *^  company'*  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  sought  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii.  440 '  snd  to  their 
journeying  through  a  drearv  valley  on  one  ot  these  festivals 
the  Psalmist  prooablv  alludes.  (Ixxxiv.  6.)  Further,  as  the 
Jewish  sanctuary  andi  service  contained  in  them  a  shadow  of 
good  ihings  to  come,  and  were  typical  of  the  Christian 
church,  this  prescribed  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  intended  to  typify  the  gathenng  of  the  people 
to  Chnst  and  into  his  church,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Hence  St.  Paul,  alluding 
to  these  general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  on  tlie  three 

•  Ugbtfoot'a  Worka,  toI.  ii.  pp.947— 9S0. 

^  Nearly  aimilar  to  thia  ie  the  mode  of  travening  in  the  Eaat  to  thia  horn*. 
Such  companies  they  now  call  caravana ;  and  in  many  placea  there  are 
bQildinsB  ntted  up  for  their  recepUon,  called  earavanMerata.  This  aj  rxHiifi 
of  the  uraelitea'  mode  of  traTeiling  furniahea  a  ready  aaawer  to  the  qoe» 
tion,  how  Joeeph  and  Mary  could  malce  a  day's  journey  without  dtacoTerin^ 
before  \\lAt  that  Jesus  was  not  in  the  "company.''  In  ihe  daytime,  as 
circumstances  might  lead  them,  the  travellers  would  probably  mingle  with 
their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  about 
to  encamp,  every  one  would  join  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  Aa 
Jesus  then  did  not  appear  when  it  was  growing  late,  his  parents  first 
sought  him,  where  they  aoppoaed  he  would  most  probably  be,  wmong  his 
relations  and  acquaintance ;  and  not  finding  him,  returned  to  Jems^ia. 
IH.  Osmpbell'a  Translatioa  of  the  Goapela,  vol.  ii.  p.  449.  noCe  on  Luke 
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grand  feasts,  rays,  **  We  are  come  to  the  ^meral  aaaembfy 
atid  church  of  the  JbnUbmm,"  (Heb.  xii.  39.^ 

But  besides  the  benefits  to  be  derired  from  the  leli^ens 
celebration  of  these  ordinanoes,  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  part  of  the  preceding  remarks,  has  pointed  out 
seTerai  instances  in  whicn  they  produoed  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  community.  Not  only  would  their  meeting  together  in 
one  pkaoe  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  social  intercourse 
tend  to  prevent  a  total  alienation  of  rival  tribes,  as  well-  as 
oivil  war,  but  it  would  also  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing mutuallv  reconciled.  Further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  annual  meetings  promoted  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  traffic  with 
foreigaers;  and,  lastly,  they  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  Jewish  calendar,  masmueh  as  the  year  was  arranged,  so 
that  the  various  festivals  should  fall  in  their  respective  months 
without  interfering  with  the  labours  of  the  fieid.i 

I  v.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was  the 
Passovbii,>  instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites' departure 
from  Egypt,  for  a  perpetuarmemorial  of  their  signal  deliver- 
ance, and  of  the  fevour  which  God  showed  them  in  passing 
over  aod  sparing  their  firBt4>om,  when  he  slew  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xii.  11^^14. 29-^1.)  This  fes- 
tival was  also  called  the  fiatt  or  the  days  ofunkatened  bread 
(-£zo>d.  xxiii.  15.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Acts  xii.  3.) ;  because  it  was 
unlawful  to  eat  any  other  bread  during  the  seven  days  the 
feast  lasted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  metonymy  given  to 
the  lamb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day  of  this  feast  (Ezra 
vi.  20.  Matt.  xxvi.  17.),  whence  the  expressions  to  eat  the 
pasweer  (Mark  xiv.  12.  14.)'  and  to  sacrifice  the  passover.^ 
(1  Cor.v.  7.)  Hence  also  St.  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  our 
passover  (ibid.),  that  is,  our  true  paschal  lamb.  But  the 
appellation,  paasover,  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  second 
day  of  the  feast,  viz.  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.' 
It  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  This  was  an  indispensable 
rite  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  particular 
cases  enumerated  in  Nam.  ix.  1— -13.,  on  pain  of  death  ;^ 
and  no  uncircumcised  pereon  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the 

Jassover.'  On  this  festive  occasion,  it  was  tlie  custom  at 
erusalem  for  the  inhabitants  to  give  the  free  use  of  their 
rooms  and  fnmitore  to  strangere  at  uie  passover.— This  usage 
will  explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  sending  to  a 
man  to  prepare  for  his  eating  the  passover,  who,  by  the  rela- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  him.  Further,  in 
order  to  render  this  grand  festivafthe  more  interesting,  a 
custom  was  introduced  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity 
of  liberating  some  criminal.  By  whom  or  at  what  time 
this  practice  originated  it  is  now  impossible  accurately  to 
determine :  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans  themselves,  perhaps  by  Pilate  at  the 
commencement  of  his  procuratorehip  of  Judtea,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Augustus,  m  order  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  show- 
ing them  this  public  mark  of  respect."  However  this  may 
be,  it  had  become  an  established  custom  f^om  which  Pilate 
could  not  deviate  (Matt,  xxvii.  15.  Lukexviii.  17.  John  xviii. 
39.),  and  therefore  he  reluctantly  liberated  the  mal^etor 
Baralbas. 
As  vhe  very  interesting  history  of  this  most  solemn  of  all 

>  Conuaentariea  on  the  Law  of  3lose%  toL  iiL  pp.  182—180.  JenntngB's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  4.  pp.  448,  449.  Tkppao'a  Lectures  on 
Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  127,  128. 

«  On  the  tnie  ueaolnc  of  th«  tirord  pamoper  Arehbp.  Mage«  has  a 
learned  diaquivitlon  in  vol  i.  of  his  Discourses  on  the  AUwement,  pp.  909 
-321.  That  it  was  a  kind  of  foederal  rite  (as  the  Euchartsi  also  is)  between 
God  and  man,  Dr.  Cudworth  has  aolidly  proved  in  bis  "True  Notion  of  the 
lord's  Supper,"  chap.  t1.  pp.  i&-^.  at  tha  end  of  voL  U.  of  his  "  InteUeer- 
ual  System,"  4to.  edit 

>  tkhulaii  Archaeologia  Hebr.  p.  318. 

•  That  the  passover  was  a  proper  and  real  sacrifice,  see  largely  proved 
by  Arehbp.  Muee,  on  the  Atonement,  voL  i.  pp.  297--309. 

•  Lev.  zxiii.  6.  Bfark  xiv.  1.  Josephus,  Ant  Jod.  lib.  iil.  c.  10.  (  6. 

•  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Waterland  itas  observed,  a  contempt  and  rejection 
of  at  least  the  thing  signified  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
mnst  necessarily  exclude  every  man  firom  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion 
aod  death. 

^  9o,  in  the  earljT  ages  of  Christianity,  no  person  was  permitted  to  come 
10  the  I.ord'8  supper  until  he  had  been  baptized.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
passover  was  celebrated,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  the  very 
oext  morning  if  he  pleased  CDeut.  zvi.  7.),  of  course  while  the  festival 
ikstvd,  in  order  that  tnose  Jews,  who  came  from  a  distance,  might  return 
in  time  for  getting  in  the  harvest  If  iciiaells's  Commentaries,  vol  iii.  pp. 
1S3,181. 

■  Hotting er  has  discussed  the  various  opinions  on  the  origin  of  this  vate 
In  a  dissertation  De  rifil  dimittendi  rtum  in  fetto  PatckatWf  Tempe  Hel- 
vetic. vnL  ir.  p.  264.  From  the  Jews  the  custom  proceeded  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  Valcntmian  and  several  other  emnerora  having  issued  their  edict. 
that  some  priMMiers  should  be  Hbentea  from  their  bonds  at  the  annual 
<*'«minemoratlon  of  our  Bavtour'a  resurrection.  Tbla  custom  obtained 
among  tbo  Vonetiana  till  the  cImc  of  tho  cightaeaf }  eentniy.  O^holali 
ircheoL  Hebr.  p.  32L) 
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the  Jewish  festivals,  is  eopionsly  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  £xodus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  it  again  in  this  place: 
but  as  varioas  traditional  observances  were  in  after-times 
added  to  the  Mosaic  precepts  concerning  this  sacrifice,  to 
which  there  are  manifest  allusions  in  the  New  Testament, 
We  shall  trace  them,  as  briefly  as  the  important  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  The  time 
when  it  was  to  be  kept;— S.  The  ceremonies  with  which  it- 
was  to  be  celebrated ; — 3.  The  mystical  signification  of  these 
rites. 

1.  Of  ike  time  when  ike  Passowr  was  to  he  /Eep/.— This  fes- 
tival commenced  on  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth' 
day  of  the  month  Nisan,  the  first  in  the  Jewish  sacred  or 
ecclesiastical  year  (Exod.  xii.  6.  8.  18.  Lev.  xxiii.  4 — 8. 
Num.  xxviii.  16—27.),  with  eating  what  was  called  the  paschal 
lamb;  and  it  was  to  continue  seven  whole  days,  that  is,  until 
the  twenty-first.  The  day  preceding  its  commencement  was 
called  ati'Q  prtparatitm  of  tnepauover,  (John  xix.  14.)  Dur- 
ing its  continuance  no  leavened  bread  was  allowed  to  be 
used ;  hence  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  might 
witii  great  propriety  be  called  (as  we  find  it  is  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
17.  Mark  xiv.  13.)  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  because 
the  passover  began  in  the  evening.  The  fifteenth  day,  how- 
ever, might  also  be  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened  oread  :* 
since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computation  of  time,  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  was  the  dawn  or  beginning  of  the 
fifteenui,  on  which  day  the  Jews  began  to  eat  unleavened 
bread.  (^Exod.  xii.  18.)  But,  if  any  persons  were  prevented 
from  arriving  at  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the  feast,  either  by  any 
uncleanness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  or  by  the 
length  of  the  journey,  he  was  allowed  to  defer  his  celebration 
of  the  passover  until  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  following 
month,  in  the  evening.  (Num.  ix.  10 — 12.)  As  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  difference  or  mistake  might  arise  in  de 
tormining  the  new  moon,  so  often  as  such  difference  recurred, 
there  would  consequently  be  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  pre- 
cise time  of  commencing  the  passover.  Such  a  discordance 
might  easily  arise  between  the  rival  and  hostile  sects  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  and  such  a  difference,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  did  exist  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the 
passover  with  his  disciples,  one  whole  day  before  the  Phari- 
sees offered  their  paschal  sacrifice.><>  Sacrinces  peculiar  to  this 
festival  were  to  be  offered  every  day  during  its  continuance ; 
but  the  first  and  last  days  were  to  be  sanctified  above  all  the 
rest,  by  abstaining  from  servile  labour,  and  holding  a  sacred 
convocation.  (Exod.  xii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8.) 

2.  Of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Passover  was  to  he  eelc" 
braied.'^The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male,  without  blemish, 
of  the  first  year,  either  from  the  sheep  or  the  goats' ^  (Exod. 
xii.  5.) :  it  was  to  be  token  from  the  flocks  four  days  before 
it  was  killed ;  and  one  lamb  was  to  be  offered  for  each  family ; 
and  if  its  members  were  too  few  to  eat  a  whole  lamb,  two 
families  were  to  join  together.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  a 
paschal  society  consistedat  least  of  ten  persons  to  one  lamb, 
and  not  more  than  twenty.'*  Our  Saviour*s  society  was  com- 
posed of  himself  and  the  twelve  disciples.  (Matt.  xxvi.  20. 
Luke  xxii.  14.^  Next  followed  the  killing  of  the  passover : 
before  the  exoae  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  this  was  done 
in  their  private  dwellings ;  but  after  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan, it  was  ordered  to  be  performed  ^  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  to  place  his  name  there."  TDeut. 
xvi.  2.)  This  appears  to  have  been  at  first  wherever  me  ark 
was  deposited,  and  ultimately  at  Jerusalem  in  the  courte  of 
the  temple.!'  Every  particular  person  (or  rather  a  delegate 
from  every  paschal  society  )i^  slew  his  own  victim :  according 
to  Josephus,  between  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  eleventh^  that  is,  about  sunset;  and  within  that  spaoe 

•  The  fifteenth  day  is  so  called  in  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  and  by  Josephus,  who 
expressly  terms  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  aixteenth  day  of 
the  month.    Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  (6. 

f  Scbulzil  Archcol.  Hebr.  pp.  318^  319.  That  a  difference  did  exist  aa  to 
the  time  of  beginning  the  paasover  is  intimated  in  John  xiii.  1,  2.  xviii.  98. 
and  xix.  14. 31.  The  conjecture  above  noticed  was  made  by  Schuixe ;  and 
if  it  could  be  substantiated,  it  would  reconcile  the  seeming  differences 
occurring  in  the  evangeliata,  reapecting  the  timewhm  Christ  actually  cele* 
brated  the  passover.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  the  principal  opinions  on 
this  much  contested  point,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  pp.  6— 4N. 
See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  AntiqulUea,  book  iU.  c.  4.  pp.  463—468. 

i*  The  Hebrew  word  nv  (seH)  means  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid :  either  was 
equally  proper.    The  Hebrews,  however,  in  general  preferred  a  lamb. 

»  OeBelL  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  (3. 

»  The  area  of  the  three  courts  of  tbe  temple,  besides  the  rooms  and  other 
places  In  it,  where  the  paschal  victim  might  be  offered,  contained  upwards 
of  436,000  squara  eubita ;  so  that  there  waa  ampto  room  Ibr  more  thanr 
800,000  men  to  bo  In  tbe  temple  at  tbe  same  time.  Lamy,  l>e  TViberaaeuIe. 
lib.vll.  C.9.  tf4,6. 

u  6e0  Llghtfoot's  Temple  Service,  cb.  xii.  f  6.   (Worka,  vol.  i  pp 
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of  time  it  was,  that  Jesiu  Christ,  our  true  paschal  lamb,  was 
crucified.  (Matt,  xxvil.  46.)  The  Tictlm  being  killed,  one 
of  the  priests  received  the  blood  into  a  Teasel,  which  was 
handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  until  it  came  to  him  who 
stood  next  the  altar,  and  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar.  After  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  the  Iamb 
was  hunff  up  and  flayed :  this  being  done,  the  victim  was 
opened,  the  fat  was  taken  out  and  consumed  on  the  altar, 
atler  which  the  owner  took  it  to  his  own  house.  The  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whok^  which  might  be  commanded 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  at  tiie  firet  passover,  in  order  that 
their  culinary  utensils  might  be  packed  up  ready  for  their 
departure  while  die  lamb  was  roastinff ;  no  part  of  it  was  to 
be  eaten  either  in  a  raw  state,  or  boilM.  (Exod.  xii.  9.) 

The  propriety  of  the  prohibition  of  eating  any  portion  of 
the  paschal  lamb  in  a  row  state  will  readily  appear,  when  it 
b  known  that  raw  flesh  and  palpitating  limbs  were  used  in 
some  of  the  old  heathen  sacrifices  and  festivals,  paiticulariy 
in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Osiris,  and  tne  Grecian 
Bacchus,  who  were  the  same  idol  under  diflTerent  names. 
That  no  resemblance  or  memorial  of  so  barbarous  a  supersti- 
tion might  ever  debase  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  He  made 
this  early  and  express  provision  against  it.  On  the  same 
ground,  probably.  He  required  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  eaten 
privately  and  entire,  in  opposition  to  the  bacchanalian  feasts, 
m  which  the  victim  was  publicly  torn  in  pieces,  carried 
about  in  pomp,  and  then  devoured.  Further,  the  prohibition 
of  boiling  the  paschal  lamb  was  levelled  against  a  supersti- 
tious practice  of  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  who  were 
accustomed  to  boil  their  victims,  and  especially  to  seethe  a 
kid  or  lamb  in  the  milk  of  its  dam ;  as  the  command  to  roast 
and  eat  the  whoU  of  the  lamb— not  excepting  its  inwardfr^ 
without  leaving  any  portion  unril  the  following  morning,  was 
directed  against  anotner  superstition  of  the  antient  heathens, 
whose  pnests  carefully  preserved  and  religiously  searched 
the  entrails  of  their  victims,  whence  they  gathered  their 
pretended  knowledge  of  futurity.  Those,  Ukewise,  who 
frequented  pagan  temples,  were  eager  to  carry  away  and  d^ 
vote  to  superstitious  uses  some  sacred  relics  or  fragments  of 
the  sacrifices.  In  short,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  pass- 
over  appears  to  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  wage  an  open 
and  destructive  war  against  the  gras  and  idolatrous  ceremo- 
nies of  Egypt,  and  thus  to  form  an  early  and  powerful 
barrier  arouna  the  true  worship  and  servants  of  Jehovah. i 

After  the  lamb  viras  thus  aresscd,  it  was  eaten  by  each 
family  or  paschal  society.*  **  The  first  passover  was  to  be 
eaten  standing,  in  the  posture  of  travellers,  who  had  no  time 
to  lose ;  and  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  no 
bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken.  (Exod.  xii.  8.  11.  46.)  The 
posture  of  travellers  was  enjomed  them,  both  to  enliven 
their  faith  in  the  promise  of  their  then  speedy  deliverance 
from  Egjpt ;  and  also,  that  they  might  be  rrady  to  begin 
their  marcu  presently  after  supper.  They  were  ordered,  there- 
fore, to  eat  it  with  their  loins  girded ;  for  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  long  and  loose  garments,  such  as  are  generally 
used  by  the  eastern  nations  to  this  dajr,  it  was  necessary  to 
tie  them  up  vnth  a  girdle  about  their  loins,  when  they  either 
travelled  or  engaged  in  any  laborious  employment.'*'  Fur- 
rier, **they  were  to  eat  the  passover  with  sftoes  on  their  fut^ 
for  in  those  hot  countries  they  ordinarily  wore  sandals,  wnich 
were  a  sort  of  clogs,  or  went  barefoot;  but  in  travelling  they 
used  shoes,  whicn  were  a  kind  of  short  boots,  reaching  a 
litUe  waj  up  the  legs.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  sentnis 
twelve  disciples  to  preach  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  design- 
ing to  convince  them  by  their  own  experience  of  the  extra- 
ordinary care  of  Divine  Providence  over  them,  that  they 
might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the 
journeys  they  would  be  called  to  undertake ;— on  this  account 
he  ordered  them  to  make  no  provision  for  their  present  jour- 
ney, particularly,  not  to  take  shoes  on  their  feet,  but  to  be 
shod  with  sandals.  (Matt  x.  10.  compared  with  Mark  vi.  9.^ 
Again,  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  with  Btaicta  in  tkar 
heuidsf  such  as  were  always  used  by  travellers  in  those  rocky 
countries,  both  to  support  them  in  slippery  places,  and  de- 
fend them  against  assaults.  (Gen.  xxxii.  10.)^    Of  this  sort 

>  Tapimn*8  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  123, 194. 

•  Besusobrc  says  that  these  sodoUiies  were  called  brvtherhooAt  snd  the 
xnests  eompanuntM  or  friend»t  and  that  our  Saviour's  reproof  of  Judas  by 
calling  him  friend  or  companion  (Matt.  xxvi.  GO.)  was  botii  just  and  cutting, 
because  he  betn/ed  him  after  havinc  eaten  the  passover  with  him. 

•  Thus  when  Elisha  sent  his  servant  Gehasti  on  a  raesssge  in  haste,  he 
bade  him  "cinl  up  his  loins,"  2  Kings  iv.  29. ;  and  when  our  Saviour  set 
about  wastamc  hia  disciples*  iect,  "lie  took  a  towel  and  girded  bifflseUl" 
Johnxiii.  4. 

«  David  beaatlftilly  alludes  to  this  costsm  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm ; 
vhers  ever.  i.\  sxpriirfag  Ids  traat  la  Uio  goodness  of  the  Alnighty,  he 


was  probably  Moseses  rod  which  he  had  in  Yat^  hand,  wfaea 
God  sent  him  with  a  iBessage  to  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iv«  9.),  and 
which  was  afterwards  used  as  an  instrament  in  workiofg  so 
many  miracles.  So  necessary  in  these  countries  was  a  aiaff 
or  walking-stick  on  a  ioumey,  that  it  was  a  uanal  thing  for 
persons  wnen  they  undertook  long  ioumeys  to  take  a  span 
staff  with  them,  for  fear  one  should  fail.  When  Chin^ 
therefore,  sent  his  apostles  on  the  embassy  above  meotioned, 
he  ordered  them  not  to  take  staves  (Luke  ix.  3.  Mark  tL  B.), 
that  is,  only  one  staffer  walking-acidc,  without  making  pro- 
vision of  a  spare  one«  as  was  common  in  Ions  jaoineTs. 

^  The  paschal  lamb  vras  to  be  eaten  with  nnieavened  bread, 
on  pain  of  being  cut  off  from  IsFsei,  or  eacommiinicated ; 
though  some  critics  naderstand  tbia  of  be^  put  to  death. 
The  reason  of  this  injunction  waa^  partly  to  remind  them  of 
the  hardships  they  had  sustained  in  Egypt,  unkMTeoeJ  beiD^ 
more  heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened  bread  ;  on  which 
account  it  is  called  the  bread  of  affliction  (Dent.  xri.  3.]; 
and  partly  to  commemorate  the  speed  of  their  detiTerance 
or  departure  from  thence,  which  was  such,  that  th«y  had  boC 
sufficient  time  to  leaven  their  bread ;  it  ia  expressly  said*  thtt 
their  **  dough  was  not  leavened,  benose  they  were  tiiiwst  out 
of  Egypt  and  could  not  tarry  (Exod.  xii.  ^O;  and  on  thk 
account  it  was  enacted  into  a  standing  law,  *^Thon  ahalt  eat 
unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of  affliction ;  for  tboa  camett 
forth  out  of  Egypt  in  haste.'  (Dent.  xvi.  3.)  This  rile, 
therefore,  was  not  onlv  observed  at  the  first  passover,  bat  is 
all  succeeding  ages."*  But  from  the  metapnoricBl  sense  in 
which  the  term  Temm  is  used,'  this  prohibrtion  ia  supposed 
to  have  had  a  moral  view ;  and  that  the  dhrise  legislator*! 
intention  was,  that  the  Israelites  should  cleanse  their  misds 
from  malice,  envy,  and  hypocrisy ;  in  a  word,  freaa  the  leaves 
of  Egrpt  In  conseqnenee  of  uiis  injtmction,  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  aa  the  modem  Jews,  have  always  taken  partaeular 
care  to  search  for  all  the  leaven  thai  might  be  in  their  hoasea, 
and  to  bum  it.^ 

The  passover  was  likewise  to  be  eaten  **  with  bitter  herbs  :*" 
this  was  doubtless  prescribed  as  **  a  memorial  of  their  sevoa 
bondage  in  Egjpt,  which  made  their  lives  biitcr  unto  then: 
and  possibly  also  to  denote  that  the  haste,  in  which  they^ 
parted*  compelled  (hem  to  gather  such  wild  herbs  as  amt 
readily  presented  themselves.  To  this  sauce  the  Jews  afhv- 
wards  added  another,  made  of  dates,  raisins,  and  aereral  in- 
gredients beaten  together  to  the  consistence  of  mustard,  which 
IS  called  eharo§eth^  and  is  designed  to  represent  the  clay  ia 
which  their  foiefatbeia  wrought  while  they  were  in  homage 
to  the  Egyptians. 

**It  was  further  prescribed,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  lamb,  veithout  breaking  any  of  his  bones.  ^Exod.  xii. 
46.)  This  the  latter  Jews  understand,  not  of  tne  amaJkr 
bones,  but  only  of  tiie  greater  which  had  marrow  in  them. 
Thus  was  this  lite  also  intended  to  denote  their  beiag  ia 
haste,  not  having  time  to  break  the  bones  and  sack  out  the 
marrow.** 

Lastly,  <*  it  was  ordered  that  nothing  of  the  paschal  lamb 
should  remain  till  the  morning;  but,  if  it  were  not  all  eaieo, 
it  was  to  be  consumed  by  &xt,  (Exod.  xii.  10.)  The  saoM 
law  was  extended  to  all  euchanstical  sacrifices  (Ley.  xxiL 
30.) ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be  left,  or  set  by,  leat  itahoald 
be  corrapted,  or  converted  to  any  profane  or  common  usey— 
an  injunction  which  was  designed,  no  doubt,  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  sacrifi6es,  and  to  teach  the  Jews  to  treat  with 
reverence  whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  the 
service  of  God."» 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  passover 
was  celebrated  by  the  Israelites;  for,  after  they  were  settled 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  no  longer  ate  it  standing,  but  the 
guests  reclined  on  tlieir  left  arms  upon  couches  placed  round 

exclaims,  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  thtvaUey  cf  the  ohadow^  death,  I 
teiU/ear  no  evil :  /or  thou  art  with  me,  (Ay  hod  and  thy  staft  lAey  comifort 
me. 

•  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  lit  cb.  ir.  pp.  46S—470.    (Londoo, 
1823,  8vo.) 

•  Lightfoot's  Work%  vol  i.  pp.  953^  964.    ADen's  Modern  Judnism,  p.  3St. 
1  See  Matt  xri.  6.    St.  Psui,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  a  short  time  be* 

fore  the  passoTer,  exhorts  them  to  cleanse  out  the  old  leaven  of  lewdness 
by  casting  the  incestuous  person  out  of  the  church ;  and  to  keep  tkefnaot 
(of  tlie  I.ord's  supper)  nel  with  the  old  leaven  of  sensuality  and  unclean* 
ness,  wix^  which  thev  were  formorlv  corrupted,  neither  with  the  leaven 
of  malice  and  foiekeaneee,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  (or  qualities)  of 
oineerity  and  truth.  Blacknight  on  1  Cor.  ▼.  7, 8. ;  who  obserrcs,  that  h  is 
probable  from  this  passage  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  began  very  early  to 
celebrate  the  JLord's  supper  with  peculiar  solemnity,  snnoally,  on  ihe  day 
on  which  the  Bedeemer  suflTered,  which  was  the  day  of  the  Jewisli  pasa> 
over,  called  in  modem  language  Boater.  It  is  with  beautiful  propiiety, 
therefore,  that  this  passage  of  Saint  Paul  is  introdueed  by  the ,' 
Church  among  the  oecasibnal  versicles  tor  Easter  Sunday. 

•  JeoaiBgs's  Jewltb  Antiquities  book  Ui.  ch.  iv.  ff.  47<i  471. 
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€He  table.  (John  ni.  83.)  This  posture,  according  to  the 
'T^almndical  writers,  was  an  emblem  of  that  rest  and  freedom 
'^^ehich  God  had  ^nted  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  bringing 
them  out  of  Esypt.  This  custom  of  reclining  at  table,  oyer 
one  another*8  hoaom,  was  a  sign  of  equality  and  strict  union 
stmong  the  guests.* 

Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  from  the  Talmud  a  rariety  of 
passages  relatire  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  pass*- 
o^er ;  from  which  we  have  abridged  the  following  particulars, 
«LS  ^ley  are  calculated  materially  to  illustrate  the  eyangelical 
liistory  of  our  Lord^s  last  passover,  recorded  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
Mark  siy.  Luke  xxii.  and  John  xiii. 

(1 .)  The  guests  being  placed  around  the  table,  they  mingled 
A  cup  of  wine  with  water,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family 
for,  if  two  or  more  families  were  united,  a  person  deputed 
lor  the  purpose)  gave  thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off.  The 
thanksgiving  for  the  wine  was  to  this  effect,  ^*  Blessed  be  thou, 
O  JLord,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine,-^*  and  for  the 
'day,  as  follows — ^*'  Blessed  be  thou  fir  this  good  day,  and  for 
this  holy  convocation,  which  thou  hast  given  us  for  joy  and  re- 
Joicins  /  Blessed  he  thou,  0  Lord,  vmo  hast  sanctified  Israel 
and  the  times  /"  Of  these  cups  of  wine  they  drank  four  in 
the  course  of  the  ordinance. 

(,^'\  They  then  washed  their  hands,  after  which  the  table 
-was  furnished  w^ith  the  paschal  lamb,  roasted  whole,  with 
bitter  herbs,  and  with  two  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  together 
-vrith  the  remains  of  the  peace-offerings  sacrificed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  the  charoseth,  or  thick  sauce,  above  men- 
tioned. 

(3.)  The  officiator,  or  person  presiding,  then  took  a  small 
piece  of  salad,  and  having  blessed  God  for  creating  the  fruit 
of  the  ground,  he  ate  it,  as  also  did  the  other  guests :  softer 
-which  all  ihe  dishes  were  removed  from  the  taoie,  that  the 
children  might  inquire  and  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the 
feast.  (Ex(M.  xii.  z5, 26.)  The  text  on  which  they  generally 
discoursed  was  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 11.  In  like  manner  our  Sa- 
vioor  makes  use  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to 
declare  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  our  redemption ;  for  it 
shows  forth  the  Lor^s  aeaih  till  he  come  to  judge  the  world. 
The  **  continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  we  receive  thereby,*'  which  has 
been  observed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  is  a  per- 
manent and  irrefragable  argument  for  the  reality  of  that 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  which  was  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  **  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself"  upon  the  cross ;  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  his  death. 

(4.)  Then  replacing  the  supper,  they  explained  the  import 
of  the  bitter  herbs  and  paschal  lamb ;  and  over  Uie  second 
cup  of  wine  repeated  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundred 
and  fourteenth  psalms,  with  an  eucharistic  prayer. 

(5.S  The  hands  were  again  washed,  accompanied  by  an 
ejacuiatory  prayer;  after  which  the  master  of  tlie  house  pro- 
ceeded to  break  and  bless  a  cake  of  the  unleavened  bread, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  guests,  reserving  half  of  the 
cake  beneath  a  napkin,  if  necessary,  for  the  aj)hicomen,  or 
last  morsel ;  for  the  rule  was,  to  conclude  with  eating  a 
«roall  piece  of  the  paschal  lamb,  or,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  of  unleavened  bread.'    In  like  manner  our  Lord, 
upon  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  which  was 
prefigured  by  the  passover,  took  bread ;  and  having  blessed 
or  given  thanks  to  God,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disci- 
ples, saying.  Take,  eat,  this  is  [that  is,  signifies]  my  body, 
which  is  given  for  you,  nisdoin  remembrance  of  me,  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26.  MaTkxiv.32.  Luke  xxii.  19.  1  Cor.  xi.  23, 24.)  In 
the  communion  service  of  Uie  Anglican  church,  the  spirit 
and  design  both  of  the  typo  and  antitype  are  most  expres- 
sively condensed  into  one  point  of  view  in  the  following 
address  to  the  communicant : — *^  Take  and  eat  this  in  re- 
MEMBRAivcE  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  upon  him  in 
ihy  heart  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving,'*^ 

(6.)  They  then  ate  the  rest  of  me  cake  with  the  bitter 

t  Thb  custom,  Beaaiobre  weQ  obserrei,  will  explain  several  passages 
of  Scriptare,  particularly  those  in  wtiich  mention  is  made  of  Alimliam's 
bosom  (Luke  xvi.  21),  and  of  the  Son's  being  in  the  batom  of  the  Father. 
(John  L  18.  compared  with  Phil.  ii.  6.  and  John  xiii.  23.) 

«  la  this  part  of  the  paschal  ceremonv,  among  tlie  modem  Jews,  after 
the  master  of  the  house  has  reserved  the  portion  for  the  anMcomenj  the 
bone  of  the  lamb  and  the  egg  are  taicen  off  the  dish,  and  all  at  table  lay 
bold  of  the  dish  and  say,— ^  Lo  !  thie  ie  for  similies]  the  bread  of  ajlic- 
tion,  vMeh  our  aneeetore  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  tet  all  thoee  vho  are 
hungry  eat  thereqf;  and  all  who  are  neeeeeitoue,  come,  and  celebrate  the 
Pa*$0ter."  Form  of  Prayers  for  the  Festivals  of  Passover  and  Pente' 
rost,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Sitanish  and  Portogueae  Jews,  trass* 
li'vd  from  the  Hebrew  by  David  I^vi,  p.  20, 


herbs,  dipping  the  bread  Intc  the  charoseth,  or  sauce.  To 
this  practice  the  evangelists  Matthew  (xxvi.  21 — ^35.)  and 
Mark  (xiv.  18 — ^21.)  manifestly  allude ;  and  into  this  sauce 
our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  dipped  the  sop  which  he 
gave  to  Judas.  (John  xiiL  26.) 

f  7.)  Next  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings  which 
haa  been  sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  then  the  flesh 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  followed  by  returning  thanics 
to  God,  and  a  second  washing  of  hands. 

(8.)  A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled,  over  which  they 
blessed  God,  or  said  grace  after  meat  ^whence  it  was  call^ 
the  aip  of  blessing),  and  drank  it  off.  To  this  circumstance 
St.  Paul  particularly  alludes  when  he  says, — TVie  cup  ofbkss^ 
ing  which  we  bless,  ts  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
(1  Cor.  X.  16.)  It  was  also  at  this  part  of  the  paschal  supper 
that  our  Lord  took  the  cup,  saying.  This  is  the  new  testament 
(rather  covenant)  in  vrr  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you,  and  for 
many,  fir  the  remission  or  sins.  (Luke  xxii.  20.  Matt,  xxvi 
27.)  The  cup  here  is  put  for  wine  /  and  covenant  is  put  for 
the  token  or  sign  of  the  covenant.  The  wine,  as  represent- 
ing Chrises  blood,  answers  to  the  blood  of  the  passover, 
which  typified  it;  and  the  remission  of  sins  here,  answers  to 
the  passing  over  there,  and  preserving  from  death.' 

(9.)  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  called  the  cup 
of  the  hallel :  over  it  they  completed,  either  by  siaging  oi 
recitation,  the  great  hallel,  or  hymn  of  praise,  consisting  of 
psalms  cxv.  to  cxviii.  inclusive,  with  a  prayer,  and  so  con« 
eluded.^  In  like  manner  our  Lord  and  nis  disciples,  when 
they  had  sung  a  hymn,  departed  to  the  Mount  of  Olives* 
(Matt,  xxvi.  30.    Mark  xiv.  26.) 

3.  With  regard*  to  the  mystical  signification  of  the  pass" 
over,  we  know  generally  from  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  t.  7.),  who^ 
calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover,  that  this  Jewish  sacrament^ 
had  a  typical  reference  to  him :  but  concerning  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  type  and  anti-type,  learned  men 
are  not  agreed.  Godwin^  has  enumerated  thirteen  points  of 
coincidence;  Dr.  Lightfoot,^  seventeen!  and  Keach,'  nineteen. 
The  most  judicious  arrangement  of  this  subject  which  we 
have  seen  is  that  of  Herman  Witsius,^  who  has  treated  it 
under  four  general  heads,  viz.  the  peraon  of  Christ,— the 
sufferings  he  bore  for  us, — the  fruits  of  those  sufferings,— 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  made  partaken  of  them. 
As,  however,  many  of  the  analogies  which  Witsius  has  traced 
between  the  passover  and  the  death  of  Christ  are  very  fanci- 
ful, his  arrangement  only  has  been  adopted  in  the  follovnng 
observations : — 

(1.)  The  Person  of  Christ  was  ttpified  bt  the  Pas* 
jCHal  Lamb. 

*'  The  animal  sacrifice  at  the  passover  was  to  be  a  lamb 
without  blemish.  (Exod.  xii.  5.)  Christ  is  styled  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i, 
29.  36.) ;  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.  (1  Pet. 
i.  19.  See  Isa.  liii.  7.)  The  paschal  lamb  was  tcp  be  oni 
of  the  flock.  Christ  the  Word  who  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  amonff  us  (John  i.  14.),  was  taken  from  the  midst  of 
the  people,  being  in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren." 
(Heb.  u.  17.)9 

(2.)  The  Sufferinos  and  Death  of  Christ  were  also 
typified  by  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  various  particulars. 

"  The  sacrifice  of  the  passover  differed  from  other  sacri« 

a  Clarke  on  the  EucliaiiaL  p.  39.  On  thia  part  of  the  inatitution  of  the 
lA>rd'8  aupper,  Dr.  Lightfoot  haa  the  following  adminble  remarlca: — "  TkU 
ie  my  blood  of  the  New  Teetament.  Not  only  the  seal  of  the  covenant, 
but  me  sanntion  of  the  new  covenant.  The  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
and  the  confirming  of  a  new  one.  The  confirmation  of  the  old  coTenanl 
was  by  the  blood  of  buUe  and  of  goats  (Exod.  zzir.  Heb.  ix),  becauuM 
blood  was  still  to  be  shed:  the  confirmation  of  the  new  vras  br  a  ciipol 
wine;  because  under  Ihe  new  covenant  there  is  no  further snedding of 
bkxKL  As  ii  is  here  said  of  the  cnp,  Thie  cup  ie  the  New  Testament  in 
my  blood ;  so  it  might  be  said  of  the  eupof  blood.  (Exod.  xxiv.)  T%at  a^ 
was  the  Old  Testament  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  there  all  the  articles  of  that 
covenant  being  read  over,  Moses  sprinkled  all  the  people  with  blood,  and 
said,  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  Ood  hath  made  with  you ;  end 
thus  that  old  covenant,  or  testimony,  was  confirmed.  In  like  manner 
Christ,  having  published  all  the  articles  of  the  new  covenant,  he  takes  tha 
cup  oT  wine,  and  gives  them  to  drink,  and  saith,  Thie  ie  the  New  Teetef 
ment  in  my  blood,  and  thus  the  new  covenant  waa  establiahed."— (Workii 
vol.  ii.  p.  260.)    Tlor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  27. 

*  Lishtfooi's  Temple  Service,  c.  xiii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  959—967.)  See 
also  Mr.  Ainsworth's  learned  and  interesting  notes  on  Exod.  xii.  in  hla 
Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch. 

«  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  pp.  114, 116. 

•  Lightfoot's  WTorks,  vol.  i.  pp.  1008,  1009. 

«  Reach's  Key  to  Scripture  Metaphors,  pp.  979,  960.  2d  edit.  Bee  also 
M'Ewen  on  the  Typea,  pp.  148—152. 

•  Wiuitts,  de  (Economia  FcBdentoi,  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  1135—66.  or  vol.  U.  pp. 
276-282.  of  the  English  translation.    Witsius's  View  of  the  Myatical  fm- 

eort  of  the  Paaaover  haa  been  abridged  by  l>r»  Jenoingi*     Jowiah  Antlq. 
ook  iil.  ch.  iv.  pp.  473-477.  ^ 

*  CbevalUer's  Hulieaa  Lecture^  on  ths  Bialorical  TypM 
Testament,  p.  296i 
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fices,  in  being  a  public  act  of  the  whole  people :  it  was  to  be 
slain  by  *  the  whole  aasembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel.' 
(Exod.  xii.  6.)    The  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers,  and  the 

feople,  were  consenting  to  the  death  of  Jesus.  (Luke  xxiii. 
3.)  The  blood  of  the  passover  was,  at  its  first  institution, 
>o  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel,  and  the  two  side-posts  (Exod. 
xii.  7.  22.),  for  the  protection  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent celebration  of  the  paschal  sacrifice,  *the  priests 
2)rinkled  the  blood  which  they  received  of  the  hand  of  the 
evites.*  (2  Chron.  xxx.  16.  xxxv.  1 1 .)  It  is  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christy  that  our  consciences  are 
purged  (^Heb.  ix.  14.),  and  protection  and  salvation  obtained. 
(Heb.  xii,  24.  I  Pet.  i.  2.)  The  passgver  was  to  be  eaten 
by  the  Israelites,  in  the  character  of  travellers,  with  their 
loins  girded,  their  shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand.  (Exod.  xii,  11.)  They,  for  whom  Christ  is  sa- 
crificed, are  compared  to  strangers  and  pilgrims  (1  Pet  ii. 
11.),  and  are  commanded  to  stand,  having  their  loins  girt 
about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness, and  their  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  (Eph.vi.  15.)  The  Israelites  were  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  in  haste.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  We  are  to  give  diligence  to 
make  our  calhng  and  election  sure  (2  Pet  i.  10.) ;  and  to 
flee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  (Heb. 
vi.  18.).  The  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed  only  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  aftervrards  only  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
(Deut  xvi.  5,  6.)  Neither  could  it  be  that  Christ  should 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  (Luke  xiii.  33.)  The  month,  and 
day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Israelites,  is  laid  down  with  accuracy*    And  on  the 


his  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  and  he  suffered  death  upon  the 
cross,  on  the  day  wnen,  at  least  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Jews,  did  *  eat  the 
passover.'  (John  xviii.  28.)  Further,  not  a  bone  of  the  pas- 
chal victim  was  to  be  broken,  (Exod.  xii.  46.)— a  typical  cir- 
cumstance, which  the  evangelist  specially  notices  as  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Chnst.  ( Jonn  xix.  32 — 36.) 

"  Another  peculiarity  in  the  paschal  offering  is  tne  time  of 
the  day  at  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  slain.  •  The  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  shall  kill  it  in  the  evening,' 


two  evening,  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us.  The 
scene  of  suffering  began  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  (Mark 
XV.  25.)  And  at  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land  until  the  ninth  hour.  (Matt  xxvii.  45.  Mark  xv.  33. 
Luke  xxiii.  44.)  And  about  thentnM  hour,  Jesus  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  (Matt  xxvil.  46.  50. 
Mark  xv  34.  37.)'*i 
(3.)  Skvbral  or  the  Fruits  of  Christ's  Drath  were 

REMARKABLY  TFPIFIED   BT  THE   SACRIFICE  OF  THE  PaSCHAL 

Lamb. 

Such  are  **  protection  and  salvation  by  his  blood,  of  which 
the  sprinkling  of  the  door-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
and  tne  safety  which  the  Israelites  by  that  means  enjoyed 
from  the  plague  that  spread  through  all  the  families  of  the 
JSgyptians,  was  a  designed  and  illustrious  emblem.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  type,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  called  tht  blood  of 
sprinkling,  (1  Pet.  i.  2.  Heb.  xii.  24.)  Immediately  upon  the 
Israelites  eating  the  first  passover,  they  were  delivered  from 
tiieir  Egyptian  slavery,  and  restored  to  full  liberty,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  for  many  years ;  and  such  is  the  fruit 
of  tne  death  of  Cnrist,  in  a  spintual  and  much  nobler  sense, 
to  all  that  believe  in  him ;  tor  he  hath  thereby  *'  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us,"  and  **  brought  us  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  (Heb.  ix.  12.  Rom.  viii. 
21.)2 

(4.)  The  Manner  in  which  we  are  to  be  made  Par- 
takers OF  THE  BLESSED  Fruits  OF  the  Sacrifice  uF  Christ, 

WERE  ALSO  REPRESENTED  BY  LIVELY  EMBLEMS  IN  THE    PaSS- 
OVER. 

'^  The  paschal  lamb  was  ordered  to  be  slain,  and  his  blood 
was  directed  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel  and  the  door- 
posts of  each  dwelling  occupied  by  God's  chosen  people ; 
that,  when  the  angel  smote  the  Egyptians,  he  mignt  pass 
over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  and  leave  them  secure  trom 

nger :  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  blood  of  Christ  alone, 

»  ChavollieT'B  Lectures,  pp.  287—289. 

•  Jenoings'f  Jewish  AnUquUiet,  book  Ul.  oh.  i?.  pp.  474, 475. 


shed  for  many  for  the  reminion  of  tint,  can  the  impend ioii 
wrath  of  heaven  be  averted  from  sinful  man.  Before  \\m 
blood  of  our  Lord  was  sprinkled  upon  his  church,  we  stood 
(as  it  were)  without,  exposed,  like  the  Egyptians,  to  \m 
vengeance  of  a  justly  incensed  God  :  but  now  his  precioos 
blocxl-shedding,  like  the  spf  inkled  blood  of  the  paschal  lan^, 
is  our  safety  and  defence,  so  that  the  anger  of  Jehovah  mav 
pass  over  us.  The  death  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  for  tt^ 
deliverance  of  the  Levitical  church;  yet,  if  any  negligent  or 
unbelieving  Israelite  availed  not  himself  of  the  proffenti 
refuge,  he  perished  undistinguished  with  the  Eo^tians: 
thus  likewise  the  death  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  lor  the  dc> 
liverance  of  the  Christian  church ;  but,  if  any  one  claims  &> 
be  a  Christian  in  name,  while  yet  he  renounces  the  doctrice 
of  pardon  and  acceptance  UirouQ^h  ^e  sprinkled  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  he  then  places  himself  without  tlie  doors  of  tbe 
church,  and  will  be  strictly  judged  according  to  his  works 
by  a  law  which  pronounces  that  man  accurst  who  obserr^.^ 
not  with  undeviatine  punctuality  aU  the  conunandmects 
which  it  has  enjoined.  (Gal.  iii.  10.)  From  the  creation  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  there  have  been,  and  are,  and  can  be, 
no  more  than  two  covenants ;  that  of  works,  and  that  of  grace. 
Under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  compacts,  every  man 
must  arrangs  himself."' 

Lastly,  the  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  :  nor  is  it  m  vain  that  leaven  is  so  often  and  so  expres&lj 
forbidden  to  those  who  are  invited  to  eat  of  the  lamb ;  for  m 
Scripture  leaven  is  the  symbol  of  corruption,  and  especullj 
of  hypocrisy.  Hence,  bt.  Paul,  speaking  of  Christ  the  tne 
paschal  lamb,  exhorte  Christians  to  keeja  the  feast ^  not  xcitk 
old  leaven,  neither  with  leaven  of  malice  ana  voiekedneaa^  but  ici'a 
the  unleetvenedhrezd  of  nncerity  and  truth.  (2  Cor.  v.  7,  S,)' 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  (the  sixteenth  of  ihft 
month  Nisan)  was  oQered  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest,  which  was  usually  ripe  at  this  season,  as  & 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  God,  in  bestev* 
ing  upon  them  both  the  former  and  the  latter  rains  (Jer.  t. 
34.),  and  also  of  his  right  to  confer  or  withhold  them  as 
he  pleases.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  particular  sao 
fice,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  Lev*  xxu.. 
9—14. 

V.  The  second  of  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals  was  the 
Fejlst  or  Pentecost,  which  is  called  by  various  names  ia 
the  Sacred  Writings ;  as  ihefuui  ofweekt  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22. 
Deut.  xvi.  10.  16.T,  because  it  w^as  celebrated  seven  weeks 
or  a  week  of  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread: 
— thefeagt  of  harvest  j^Exod.  xxiii.  16.),  and  also  the  dav  rf 
firtt'fruits  ^Num.  xviii,  26.\  because  on  this  day  the  Jews 
offered  thanksgivings  to  Goo  for  the  bounties  of  harvest,  and 
presented  to  him  tne  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  in 
oread  baked  of  the  new  corn.   (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  Lev.  i:xm. 
14 — ^21.  Num.  xxviii.  26—31.)    The  form  of  thanksgiriog 
for  this  occasion  is  given  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10.   On  this  day 
also  was  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai.    The  Greek  word  Pentecost,  T\tmau.m  TActs  ii.  1. 
XX.  16.),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  ite  oeing  kept 
on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread. 
The  number  of  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  this  jo3'ous 
occasion  was  very  great. ^    This  festival  had  a  typical  refer- 
ence to  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
apostles  and  firat-fruits  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (corresponding  with  our  Whit-Sunday),  on   the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.*^ 

VL  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  like  the  preceding  festi- 
val, continued  for  a  week.  It  w^as  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tente  while  thej 
wandered  in  the  derert.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34.  43.)  Hence  it  is 
called  by  St.  John  the  fcoj/  of  tents  {<rjuyi?niytxj  John  vii.  2.)' 
It  is  likewise  term<id  Xne  feast  of  ingatherings.  (Exod.  xxiii. 
16.  xxxiv.  22.)  Further,  the  design  of  this  feast  was,  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  fruits  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of 
other  trees,  which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and  also  to 
implore  his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
following  were  the  principal  ceremonies  obscrv^  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  feast : — 

•  Faber*!  HortR  Mosaic s,  toI.  {{.  p.  273. 

•  Witsiui  on  the  Corenanta,  book  vi.  cli.  ix.  S  G4.  toL  ii.  p.  280. 

•  Actsii.  9—11.    ioscplias,  Ant  Jiid.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  f  1. 

•  Schulxil  Archfleol.  Hebr.  pp.  321—323.  Lamy'a  Apnamtus  Biblicua, 
rol.  i.  p.  179.  Light  fool's  WorRft,  vol  i.  p.  960.  Michacha^a  Commentarieft. 
vol.  iii.  p.  184.  Kelandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  472.  Alber,  Inst.  Hemi.  VeL  Test, 
torn.  i.  pp.  172;  173. 

«  A  similar  aopeilathm  Is  ffven  br  Joa«phUf|  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xL  c  S.  $  & 
Ub.Till.c.4.  II. 


Crap.  IV.] 
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1.  During  the  whole  of  thie  solemnity  they  were  obliged 
to  dwell  in  tents,  which  anciently  were  pitched  on  the  flat 
terrace-like  roofs  of  their  houses.  (Neh.  viii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several 
e:ctraordinary  ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  are  de- 
tal  led  in  Num.  xxix. 

■3.  Durin?  the  continuance  of  this  feast,  they  carried  in 
their  hands  oranches  of  palm  trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles, 
and  willows  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  Neh.  viii.  15.  2  Mace.  X.  7.);' 
singling  ffosanna,  tave  I  beseech  ihee  (Psal.  cxviii.  25.),  in 
which  words  thev  prayed  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
These  branches  also  bore  the  name  of  Hosanna,  as  well  as 
all  the  days  of  the  feast.    In  the  same  manner  was  Jesus 
Christ  conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  the  believing  Jews,  who, 
considering  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  expressed  their 
boundless  jov  at  findin?  in  him  the  accomplishment  of  those 
petitions,  wnich  they  had  so  o.ften  offered  to  God  for  his 
coming,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Matt.  xxi.  8, 9.)    Dur- 
ing its  continuance,  they  walked  in  procession  round  the 
altar  with  the  above-mentioned  branches  in  their  hands,  amid 
the  sound  of  tnmipets,  singing  Hosanna ;  and  on  the  last  or 
seventh  day  of  the  feast,  they  compassed  the  altar  seven 
times.     This  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna.    To  this  last 
ceremony  St.  John  probably  alludes  in  Rev.  vii.  9, 10.,  where 
he  describes  the  saints  as  standing  before  the  throne,  *'  clothed 
with  white  robes^  and  palms  in  their  hands ;  and  saying,  Sal- 
vation to  our  God  whicJi  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,'' 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  at 
this  feast  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  was  the 
libation  or  poiuing  out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  Siioam,  upon  the  altar.  As,  according  to  the  Jews 
themselves,'  this  water  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Jesus  Christ  applied  the  ceremony  and  the  intention  of  it  to 
nimself  when  tie  *' cried,  saying,  Tf  any  man  thirst,  Id  him 
come  unto  me  and  drinkJ*'  (John  vii.  37. 39.J 

On  tlt£  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feaxt  (John  vii.  37.), 
the  Jews  fetched  water  from  that  fountain  in  a  golden  pitcher, 


The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom  (for  it  is  not 
ordained  in  the  law  of  Moses;  as  an  emblem  of  future  bless- 
ings, iu  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  (xii.  3.),  With 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation :  expres- 
sions that  can  hardly  be  understood  of  any  benefits  afforded 
by  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Water  was  offered  to  God  this 
day,  partly  in  reference  to  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness  (I  Cor.  z.  4.),  but  chiefly  to  solicit 
the  bless  ing  of  rain  on  the  approaching  seed-time.' 

No  festival  was  celebratea  with  greater  rejoicing  than  this, 
which  Josephus  calls  **  amost  holy  and  most  eminent  feasL"^ 
Dancing,  music,  and  feasting  were  the  accompaniments  of 
this  festival,  toffether  with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as 
lighted  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem.  These  rejoicings  are 
suoposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  court  of  the  women,  in 
oraer  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the  general  hilarity.^ 
in  ever]^  seventh  year  the  law  of  Moses  was  also  read  in 
public,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  (Deut.  xxxi.  10— 
12.  Neh.  viii.  18.) 

VII.  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  described, 
Moses  added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great 
solemnitv,  though  the  presence  of  every  male  Israelite  was  not 
absolutely  required. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  was 
tield  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  month  Tisri,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews : 
this  feast  derived  its  name  from  the  blowing  of  trumpets  in 

t  Laisy  adds,  that  the  Jews  tied  (hese  branches  with  gold  and  silver 
ftrinjtH,  or  with  ribantte,  and  did  not  lay  then!  aaide  the  whole  day  ;  carry- 
ing thma  into  thoir  qmaflosue*,  and  keeping  them  by  them  while  they  were 
tttlieir  prayers.    App.  Bio.  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

•  The  sense  or  the  Jews  is  in  this  matter  plainly  shown  by  the  following 
passaffe  of  the  Jernsalem  Talmud :— "  Why  is  it  called  the  place  or  house 
tf  d  rawing  1  because  from  tlienee  they  draw  the  Holy  Spirit :  as  it  is  writ- 
l^n,  And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  wells  of  Salvation."    Wolfii 


Cur.-c  Phhol.  in  N.  T.  on  John  vii.  37.  39.    Lowth»8  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117, 
,'  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.    Doyly's  and  Mant's  Bible,  on  X 


Til.  37. 


John 


*  AnL  Jod.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  $  I.  The  greatness  of  these  rejoicings,  and 
their  happening  At  the  time  of  vhitage,  led  Tacitus  erroneously  to  suppoite 
tnat  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  Tacit.  Hist.  lib. 
▼•  c.  5.  (torn.  fit.  p.  S66.  edit,  fiipont.) 

»  Schaltil  Archasol.  Heb.  pp.  323^-326.  Relandl  Antlq.  Heb.  p.  477. 
Uenii  Antlq.  Heb.  pp.  134,  J».  Lifhtfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  964.  vol.  Ii. 
]'P-'nl-«43L  Leiisden's  PhOoloffus  HebrBo-l^Iixtna,  p.  296.  Beau8obre*s 
mtroa  10  ibe  New  Test.  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  Itl.  pp.  2W,  285.)  Har. 
«fler'iObi*rr«il^n»,  yo!.  J  p.  13. 


the  temple  with  more  than  usual  solemnity.  (Numi  xxix.  1. 
Lev.  xxiii.  24.)  On  this  festival  they  abstained  from  all 
labour  (Lev.  xxiii.  25.),  and  offered  particular  saciificea  to 
God,  which  are  described  in  Num.  xxix.  1-^.  • 

2.  The  other  feast  alluded  to  was  the  Fast  or  Feast  or 
Expiation,  or  Dat  or  Atonement;  which  day  the. Jews 
observed  as  a  most  strict  fast,  abstaining  from  all  servile 
work,  taking  no  food,  and  afflicting  their  souls,  (Lev.  xxiii.  27 
— 30.)  Ofall  the  sacrifices  oidamed  by  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was  the  most  solemn  and  import- 
ant :  it  was  offered  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisn,  by 
the  high-priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  On  this  day  only,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  the  high- 
priest  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary,^  and  not  even  then 
without  due  preparation,  under  pain  of  death;  all  others 
being  excluded  from  the  tabernacle  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony. (Lev.  xvi.  2.  17.)  Previously  to  his  entrance  he  was 
to  wash  himself  in  water,  and  to  put  on  the  holy  linen  gar- 
ments, with  the  mitre ;  and  to  bring  a  young  bullock  into  the 
outer  sanctuary,  and  present  it  before  the  Lord  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  himself  and  his  household,  including  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  bumtrofiering.  (xvi.  3,  4.) 
Next,  he  was  to  take  two  young  goats,  and  present  Uiem 
before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  a  ram  also 
for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  5.)  He  was  then  to  cast  lots  upon 
tlie  two  goats,  which  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin- 
ofierin^r  to  the  Lord,  and  which  should  be  let  go  for  a  scape- 
goat into  the  wilclemess.  After  this,  he  was  first  to 
sacrifice  the  bullock  as  a  siD-ofifering  for  himself  and  his 
household,  and  to  take  some  of  the  olood  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  censer  with  incense  burning, 
kindled  at  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  oefore  it,  seven 
times,  to  punfy  it  from  the  pollution  it  might  be  supposed  to 
have  contracted  from  his  sins  and  transgressions  during  the 
preceding  year.  He  was  then  to  sacrifice  the  allotted  goat 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  enter  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary a  second  time,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with  blood  as  before, 
to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  of  the  people's  sins  and  trans- 
gressions of  the  foregoing  year.  AfWr  which,  he  was  to 
purify,  in  like  manner,  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar.  He  was 
next  to  bring  the  live  goat,  and  lay  both  his  hands  upon  its 
head,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions, 
and  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  then  to  send  him  away  by  the  nand  of  a  fit 
person  into  tlie  wilderness,  to  bear  away  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  to  a  land  of  separation,  where  they  should  bo 
remembered  no  more.  After  this  atoiiement  he  was  to  put 
off  his  linen  garments,  and  leave  them  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
to  wash  himself  again  in  water,  and  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments ;  and  then  to  ofifer  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  for 
the  people,  at  the  evening  sacrifice.  (Lev.  xvi.  3 — ^28.)  The 
whole  of  this  process  seems  to  be  typical  or  prefigurative  of 
the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  hit^h-priestof  our  profession  (Heb. 
iii.  1.),  and  a  remarkable  an^ogy  thereto  may  be  traced  in 
the  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  He  began  it  with  per* 
sonal  purification  at  his  baptism,  to  fulfil ai/iejgal  righteous^ 
ness,  (Matt.  iii.  IS — 15.)  Immediately  afler  his  baptism,  he 
was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  the  wilder- 
ness, as  the  true  scape-goat,  who  bore  away  our  infirmities, 
and  carried  off  our  diseases,  (Isa.  liii.  4 — 6.  Matt.  viii.  17.) 
Immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  he  was  ajffUded,  and  his  soul 
was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death,  when  he  was  to  be  made 
a  sin-oflfering  like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal.  xl.  12.  Isa.  liii.  7. 
Matt.  xxvi.  38.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  neb.  i.  3.) ;  and  his  sweat,  as 
great  drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground,  corresponded  to  the 
sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  (Luke  xxii.  44.)  ;  and  when,  to 
prepare  for  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  consecrated  himself  in 
prayer  to  God  (John  xvii.  1 — 5.  Matt.  xxvi.  39—46.) ;  and 
then  pra>|ed  for  his  household,  his  apostles,  and  disciples 
(John  xvii.  6 — 9.\  and  for  all  future  believers  on  him  by 
their  preaching.  (John  xvii.  20—26.)  He  put  off  his  gar- 
ments at  his  crucifixion,  when  he  became  the  sin-offenng 
(Psal.  xxii.  18.  John  xix.  23, 24.) ;  and,  as  our  spiritual  high- 
priest,  entered  once  for  all  into  the  most  holy  place,  heaven, 
to  make  intercession  with  God  for  all  his  faithful  followers. 
(Heb.  vii.  24 — 28.  ix.  7 — 15.)  Who  died  for  our  sins,  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification,^'^  (Rom.  iv.  25.) 

•  When  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  removed,  and  set  op  again,  the  Inner 
sanctuary  might  safely  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times. 

«  Dr.  HAles'i  Analr«l%  voL  H.  book  1.  pp.  274. 276.  See  also  Jennings't 
Jewish  Antiqniliesb  book  iii.  ch.  vU.  Aiber,  lost.  Herm.  Vet  Test.  torn.  U 
pp.  174-176.  Lishtfoot's  WorkSi  vol  i.  pp.  961  0^^  Relandi,  Antiq.  Ilebr 
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SACKED  TIMES  AND  SEASONS  OBSERVED  BY  THE  JEWS.        [Past  m.  C«ap.  f V. 


Vin.  Besides  the  annual  festivals  aboTe  described,  the 
Jews  in  later  times  introduced  several  fast  and  feast  days  in 
addition  to  those  instituted  by  Moses.  The  two  principal 
festivals  of  this  kind  were  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  that  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Second  Temple. 

1.  l*he  Feast  or  Purim,  or  of  Lots,  as  the  word  signifies, 
IS  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month 
of  Adar  (or  of  Ve-Adar  if  it  be  an  intercalary  year),  in  com- 
memoration of  the  providential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  cruel  machinations  of  Haman,  who  had  procured  an  edict 
from  Artajcerxes  to  extirpate  them.  (Esth.  iii. — ^ix.)  On  this 
occasion  the  entire  book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  modem  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed  copy,  but  from  a  roll 
which  generally  contains  this  book  alone.  All  Jews,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend,  are  reouired 
to  come  to  this  feast  and  to  join  in  the  reading,  for  the  oetter 
preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  important  tact.  When  the 
roll  is  unfolded,  the  chazan  or  reader  says,  **  Blessed  be  God, 
the  King  of  the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts, 
and  commanded  us  to  read  the  Me?illah !  Blessed  be  God, 
who  in  those  days  worked  miracles  for  our  fathers  !*'  As 
often  as  the  name  of  Haman  occurs,  the  whole  congregation 
clap  their  hands,  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  exclaim,  **  Let 
his  name  be  blotted  out !  May  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
rot  !^  The  children  at  the  same  time  hiss,  and  strike  loudly 
on  the  forms  with  little  wooden  hammers  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  rekder  comes  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  chapters,  where  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  occur, 
he  pronounces  them  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  one  breath,  to 
intimate  that  they  were  all  hanged,  and  expired  in  the  same 
moment  In  most  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  the  ten  names  contained  in  the  chapters  jnst  men- 
tioned are  written  under  each  other  in  ten  lines,  no  other  word 
being  connected  with  them,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  hanged,  viz.  on  a  pole  fifly  cubits,  that  is, 
seventy-five  feet  high ;  each  of  the  orothers  being  immedi- 
ately suspended,  the  one  under  the  other,  in  one  perpendicular 
line. 

When*  the  chazan  has  finished  the  reading,  the  whole  con- 
gregation exclaim—*'  Cursed  be  Haman !— Blessed  be  Mor- 
decai !— Cursed  be  Zeresh !— Blessed  be  Esther! — Cursed 
be  all  idolaters!— Blessed  be  all  the  Israelites ! — ^And  blessed 
likewise  be  Harbonah,  at  whose  instance  Haman  was  hang- 
ed !**  In  order  to  heighten  the  general  joy  on  this  festival, 
Buxtorf  relates  that  some  Jews  wore  party-coloured  garments, 
and  young  foxes'  tails  in  their  hats,  and  ran  about  the  syna- 
gogiie  exciting  the  congregation  to  laughter!  Further,  to 
excite  and  increase  mirth,  the  men  and  women  exchange 
apparel ;  Uiis,  though  positively  forbidden  by  the  law,  they 
consider  innocent,  and  allowable  on  this  festive  occasion, 
which  is  a  season  of  peculiar  gayety.  Alms  are  given  to  the 
poor;  relations  and  friends  send  presents  to  each  other;  and 
all  furnish  their  tables  with  every  luxury  they  can  command. 
These  two  days  are  the  bacchanalia  of  the  modem  Jews ; 
who  think  it  no  sin  to  indulge  themselves  largely  in  their 
cups,  some  of  them  indeed  to  intoxication,  in  memory  of 
Esther's  bancjuet  of  wine ;  at  which  she  succeeded  in  defeat- 
iag  the  sanguinary  designs  of  Haman.^ 

^.  The  Feast  or  Dkdication  (mentioned  in  John  x.  22.) 
was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  in  imitation  of  those  by 
Solomon  and  Ezra,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  cleansinff 
of  Uie  second  temple  and  altar,  afler  they  had  been  profaned 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (1  Mace.  iv.  52—^9.)  It  com- 
menced on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  Cisleu,  correspond- 
ing wi^  our  December,  and  lasted  eight  days.  This  festival 
was  also  called  the  feast  of  lights^  because  the  Jews  illumi- 
nated their  houses  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gladness  on 
this  very  important  occasion.'  The  whole  of  this  feast  was 
spent  in  singing  hymns,  offering  sacrifices,  and  every  kind 
of  diversion :'  it  was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  m  the 
time  of  Josephus. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  find  several  others  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  being  observed 

p.  491.  et  nq.  Sehulzii  ArelueoL  Bebr.  pp.  3SB— 334.  The  tjrpicBl  refer- 
ence of  the  ncrifice  oflered  on  ihis  day  is  discoeeed  at  considerable 
length  by  Witgius,  de  (Ecnn.  Feed.  lib.  Iv.  c.  6.  or  vol.  H.  pp.  213—231.  of 
the  EnglUh  tranabtion.  On  the  manner  in  which  thia  fact  is  observed  by 
the  modem  Jews,  see  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  391—399. 

i  Buitorf  de  Synagog.  Jud.  can.  29.  Iken.  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  336—338. 
Sehulzii  Archcol  Hebf.  pp.  33t,  335.  Allen's  Modern  Jodaism,  p.  406.  Dr. 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  Esther. 

•  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c  7.  II 6,  7. 

•  Sehutaii  ArchcoL  Hebr.  np.  338, 336.  LaoiT.  vol.  I.  p.  186.  Lirhtfoot's 
Works,  VOL  I.  pp.  916. 979.  voL  li.  pp.  576. 1033. 1039.  Relaadl  Antiq.  Hob. 
p.  634. 


by  the  Jews  in  later  ages,  thongh  not  appointed  br  Mosps. 
Such  are  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  on  account  of  the  tak« 
in^  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  Hi.  6,  7.) ;  the  tist 
ofthe  fifth  month,  on  account  of  their  burning  the  temple  acd 
city  (2  Kinofs  xxv.  8.) ;  and  that  of  the  seventh  nKmth,  ca 
account  of  the  murder  of  ixedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv,  25* ) ;  and 
the  fast  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  Babylonian  army  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Jeruflpalem.  (Jer.  Hi.  4.)  All  these  fasts 
are  enumerated  together  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  and  to  them  we 
may,  perhaps,  add  the  xyhphoria,  or  feast  of  wood-ofierin^, 
when  the  people  brought  and  offered  large  quantities  of  wood 
for  the  use  of  the  altar :  it  is  supposed  to  nave  been  celebraifd 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (x.  34.  xiii.  31.),  in  whose  praises, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Jews  largely  expatiated,  and  related 
several  wonderful  tales  concerning  him  and  the  fire  lighted 
upon  the  altar.  (2  Mace.  i.  18-^22^  Nine  days  were  appnw 
piiated  to  this  festival,  viz.  The  nrBt  of  Nisan,  the  20th  cf 
Tammuz,  the  5th,  7th,  10th,  15th,  and  20th  of  Ab,  the  20th 
of  Elul,  and  the  1st  of  Tebeth.^ 

IX.  The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festiTals  noticed 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  are  particularly  deserring  a 
attention :  the  Jews  have  various  others  of  more  modera  in- 
stitution,  which  are  here  designedly  omitted.  We  iherefofp 
proceed  to  notice  those  extraordinary  festivals  which  wn? 
celebrated  only  after  the  recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Sabbatical  Year.  For,  u 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated  as  a  day  of 
rest  to  man  and  beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the  land ;  wtikrl!, 
during  its  continuance,  was  to  lie  fallow,  and  the  **  Sabbat 
of  the  land,^  or  its  spontaneous  produce,  was  dedicated  t» 
charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed  by  tne  servants  of  the  famih. 
by  the  way  faring  stranger,  and  by  the  cattle.  (Lev.  xxr.'l 
— ^7.  Exod.  xxiii.  11.)  This  was  also  the  year  of  relf99e 
from  ]>ersonal  slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  5M,  as  well  as  of  tbe 
remission  of  debts.  (Deut.  xv.  1, 2.)  fifeausobre  is  of  opinioa 
that  the  frequent  mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  gnT  the 
remission  of  sins  is  to  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  the 
sabbatical  year.  In  order  to  guard  against  famine  on  this  ad 
the  ensuing  year,  God  was  graciousljr  pleased  to  promise  a 
triple  produce  of  the  lands  upon  the  sixth  year,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  till  the  fruits  or  harvest  sown  in  the 
eighth  year  were  ripe.  (Lev.  xxv.  2—22.)  This  wras  a  gn- 
gular  institution,  peculiar  to  a  theocracy.  And  the  bieadi 
of  it  was  amon^  the  national  sins  that  occasioned  the  captiritr, 
that  the  land  mtghi  inioy  her  Sabbaihe,  of  which  she  had  bea 
defrauded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants.*  (Ler.  xxvi.  34 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.) 

2.  The  JiTBiLEE  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year,  beid 
every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  ereiy 
forty-nine  years,  or  the  fiftieth  current  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  8^ 
10.5    Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrev^  word/siAe* 
(whence  our  jubilee  is  derived^  learned  men  are  byoomeuis 
Sjgreed;  the  most  probable  of^  these  conflicting*  opitdons  is 
that  of  Calmet,  who  deduces  it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  keiil^ 
to  recall,  or  bring  back ;  because  estates,  &c.  that  bad  been 
alienated  were  then  brought  back  to^  their  original  owners. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  on* 
derstood  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  who  render  Uie  He* 
brew  vroiajobel  by  «4itric,  remiuion^  and  by  Josephus,  who 
says  that  it  signified  liberty.^ 

This  festival  commenced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Tisri,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxr. 
9.)  :  a  time.  Bishop  Patrick  remarks,  peculiarly  well  chosen, 
as  the  Jews  would  oe  better  disposed  to  forgive  their  brethren 
their  debts  when  they  had  been  imploring  pardon  of  God  for 
their  own  transgressions.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  somxi 
of  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  land,  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  all  slaves  or 
captives  were  to  be  released.  Even  those  who  had  volunta* 
rily  relinquished  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years* 
service,  and  whose  ears  had  been  bored  in  token  of  their 
perpetual  servitude,  were  to  be  liberated  at  the  jubilee :  for 
then  they  were  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  iand^  unio 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  (Lev.  xxv.  10.)  Further,  in  this 
year  all  estates  that  had  been  sold,  reverted  to  their  orijrinal 
proprietors,  or  to  the  families  to  which  they  had  original iy 

«  Sehulzii  ArchseoL  Hebr.  p.  31G.     PictoL  Antiq.  Judaiquea^   p.  37. 
(Ttieoingie  Ctiritieone,  torn,  iii.) 
•  SchiilKii  ArcboeoL  Hebr.  pp.  337—339.    MicliaeUs**  CommeDtariea,  \6L 


Antiq.  book  iii.  eli.  9. 
•  Int.  Jad.  lib.  iii.  c  12.1 3L 
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belonged  this  pOTiston  was  made,  that  no  femily  ahould 
>e  totally  Toined,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  porerty :  for  the 
'amily  estate  could  not  be  alienated  for  a  longp  period  than 
ifty  years.  The  value  and  purchase-money  of  estates  there- 
oTe  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  15.)  From  this  privilege,  however, 
ictuses  in  walled  towns  were  excepted :  these  were  to  be 
tMdeemed  within  a  year,  otherwise  they  belonged  to  the  pur- 
chaser, notwithstanding  the  iubilee.  (ver.  30.)  During  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  ground  also  had 
Its  rest,  and  was  not  cultivated.^ 

The  law  concerning  the  sabbatical  year,  and  especially 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses.    No  legislator,  unless  he  was  conscious 
vhat  he  was  divinely  inspired,  would  have  committed  himself 
by  enacting  such  a  law :  nor  can  any  thing  like  it  be  found 
among  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  any  other  nations, 
whether  ancient  or  modem.    "  How  incredible  is  it  that  any 
legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law  as 
this,  except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction  on  both 
sides,  that  a  peculiar  providence  would  constantly  facilitate 
its  execution.    When  this  law,  therefore,  was  proposed  and 
received,  such  a  conviction  must  have  existed  in  both  the 
Jewish  legislator  and  the  Jewish  people.     Since,  then, 
nothing  could  have  produced  this  conviction,  but  the  expe- 
rience or  the  belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition  as 
the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  very  existence  of 
this  law  is  a  standing  monument  that,  when  it  was  given, 
the  Mosaic  miracles  were  fully  believed.    Now  this  law  v^as 
coeval  with  the  witnesses  themselves.    If,  then,  the  facts 
were  so  plain  and  public,  that  those  who  witnessed  them 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their  existence  or  miraculous 
nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles  is  clear  and  onde- 
niable."s 

The  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  partly 
political  and  partly  t^ical.  **  It  was  political^  to  prevent 
the  too  great  oppression  of  the  poor  as  well  as  their  liability 
to  perpetual  slavery.  By  this  means  the  rich  were  prevented 
from  accumulating  lands  upon  lands,  and  a  kind  of  equality 
was  preserved  through  all  the  families  of  Israel.  Never  was 
there  any  people  so  effectually  secure  of  their  liberty  and 
property  as  the  Israelites  were :  God  not  only  engaging  so 
to  protect  those  invaluable  blessings  by  his  provioence,  that 
they  should  not  be  taken  away  from  them  by  others;  but 


providing,  in  a  paideolar  manner  by  this  law,  that  they 
should  not  be  thrown  away  through  tneir  own  folly ;  since 
the  property,  which  'every  man  or  family  had  in  their  divi- 
dena  or  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  be  sold  or  any  way 
alienated  for  above  half  a  century.  By  this  means,  also,  the 
distinction  of  tribes  was  preserved,  in  respect  botli  to  theii 
femilies  and  possessions ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  tiieir  families,  that  they 
might  be  able  when  there  was  occasion,  on  tiie  jubilee  year, 
to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestore.  By 
this  means  it  was  certainly  known  from  what  tribe  and 
family  the  Messiah  sprung.  Upon  which  Dr.  Allix  observes, 
that  God  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  captivity  out  of^ 
their  own  land  for  the  space  of  two  jubilees,  lest  by  that 
means  their  genealogies  snould  be  lost  or  confounded.  A 
further  civil  use  of  the  jubilee  might  be  for  ^e  easier  com- 
putation of  time.  For,  as  the  Greeks  computed  by  olym- 
piads, the  Romans  by  lustra,  and  we  by  centuries,  tne  Jews 
probably  reckoned  by  jubilees ;  and  it  might  be  one  design 
of  this  institution  to  mark  out  these  large  portions  of  time 
for  the  readier  computation  of  successive  ages. 

^  There  was  also  a  typical  design  and  use  of  the  jubilee, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says,  in 
reference  to  the  Messiah,  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek:  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 


in  the  prophetic  sense,  means  the  Gospel  state  and  dispensa- 
tion, whicn  proclaims  spiritual  liberty  from  die  bondage  of 
sin  and  Satan,  and  the  uberty  of  returning  to  our  own  pos- 
session, even  the  heavenly  inheritance,  to  which,  having 
incurred  a  forfeiture  by  sin,  we  had  lost  all  right  and  claim.'^ 
That  our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry  on  a  jubiiee.  Dr. 
Hales  thinks,  is  evident  from  his  declaration :  ^*  The  Lom> 
hath  anointed  me  (as  nre  Christ)  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor:  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  restoration  of  sight 
to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  the  bruised ;  to  proclaim  lAs 
aee^Oable  year  of  the  Lord.*'^  (Luke  iv.  18,  19  ) 


CHAPTER  V. 

8ACRXD  OBLIGATIONS  AND  DX7TIS8. 

SECTION  L 
or  yows. 

L  MUureof  Vvm^^Evm  far  ace^iahk  <o  Ood.-^TL  JBeqmHte$  e$9ential  to  the  Validity  of  a  Vow^^UL  liferent  Sort*  rf 
Pavt  .-.^-l.  The  Cherim,  or  Irromituble  Fow.— S.  Other  Tow*,  thai  might  be  redoemed^^Of  the /ifiaxareate. 

I.  A  vow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  a  person  towards  Almighty  God.    **  Unless 
the  Deity  has  expressly  declared  his  acceptance  of  human 
vows,  it  can  at  best  be  but  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  they 
ore  acceptable  in  his  sight;  ana  if  they  are  not  so,  we  cannot 
deduce  rrom  them  the  »iadow  of  an  obligation ;  for  it  is  not 
from  a  mere  offer  alone,  but  from  an  offer  of  one  party,  and 
its  aeeeptance  by  another,  that  the  obligation  to  fulfil  an  en- 
gagement arises.    The  divine  acceptance  of  vows,  we  can 
by  no  means  take  for  granted ;  considering  that  from  our 
vows  God  can  derive  no  benefit,  and  that,  m  general,  they 
are  of  just  as  little  use  to  man."^    In  MatL  xv.  4 — 6.  and 

tLeusden,  PhRol.  Hebneo-ltUt  p.  309.    IfichMllt's  ComoMntariet, 
»ot.  I.  pp.  376-^. 
«  Dr.  Gravel's  Lectarea  on  the  Pentatencb,  tol.  I.  p.  171. 

•  iennlDci'i  Jewish  Antia.  book  Ul  ch.  z.  pp.  641,  542.  8chalz!i  ArchsoL 
Hebr.  pp.  MI-344.    Relandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  609. 

•  Dr.  Htlee'i  Antlysio,  yoLJ.  book  I  p.  279.  Ugbtfoot*B  Works,  voL  H. 
P  619.  The  ben  nracdca]  mustration  we  have  seeii,  of  the  aoalogy  be- 
»^«cn  the  Mosaic  Jubilee  and  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  found  In  the  late  Rct. 
Dr.  Claudiua  Buchanan's  "Three  Sermons  on  the  Jubilee,"  eelebrated  on 
the  ^  October,  1809,  on  the  occasion  of  King  George  Ill's  entering  on 
U»e  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 

•  Hieba^t  Coiunentaries  on  the  Law  of  Mowi^  voL  U.  p.  263. 
Vol.  n.  R 


Mark  vii.  9 — 13.  Christ  himself  notices  the  vow  of  Mifrbmi 
(already  considered),  which  was  common  in  his  time,  and 
by  which  a  man  corueeraUd  to  God  what  he  was  bound  to 
apply  to  the  support  of  his  parents ;  and  he  declares  it  to  be 
so  impious  that  we  cannot  possibly  hold  it  to  be  acceptable 
to  Goci.    In  the  New  Testament,  no  vows  whatever  are  dl>li« 

Sitory,  because  God  has  nowhere  declared  that  he  will  accept 
em  from  Christians.  But  the  people  of  Israel  had  such  a 
declaration  Irom  God  himself;  although  even  they  were  not 
counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  vows.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  the  vows  of  the  Israelites  were  bmoing ;  and 
that  not  only  in  a  moral  view,  but  according  to  tiie  national 
law ;  and  tne  priest  was  authorized  to  enforce  and  estimate 
their  fulfilment.  The  principal  passages  relating  to  this 
point  are  Lev.  zxvii.  Num.  xxx.  and  Deut  zziu.  18.  SI, 
§3,33.« 
ll.  In  order  to  render  a  vow  valid,  Moses  requires, 
1.  ^'That  it  be  actually  uttered  loith  the  mouthy  and  not 
merely  made  in  the  heart.  In  Num.  xxx.  3.  7.  9.  13.  and 
Deut.  xxiii.  84.  he  repeatedly  calls  it  the  expreooum  of  the 

•  lllcha«Ua^t  Commentartes  on  the  Law  of  Mosea,  voL  0.  pp.  Sfii-aBS. 
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&W,  or  what  hat  gone  forth  from  the  mouth ;  and  the  same 
pnraae  oocura  in  Peal.  Ixvi.  14.  If,  iherefoTe,  a  person  had 
merely  made  a  vow  in  his  heart,  without  letting  it  pass  his 
lips,  it  would  seem  as  if  God  would  not  accept  such  a  vow ; 
regardinj?  it  only  as  a  resolution  to  vow,  but  not  as  a  vow 
itself.  This  limitation  is  humane,  and  necessary  to  prevent 
much  anzietf  in  oonscientiona  people.  If  a  vow  made  in  Uie 
heart  be  valid,  we  shall  often  experience  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing whether  what  we  thought  of  was  a  bare  intention, 
or  a  vow  actnallv  completed.  Here,  therefore,  iust  as  in  a 
eivil  contract  with  our  neighbour,  words— tt^/era/ words— are 
necessary  to  prevent  all  uncertainty."^ 

2.  The  party  making  the  vow  must  be  in  his  own  power, 
and  competent  to  undertake  the  obligation.  Therefore  the 
vows  of  minors  were  void,  unless  they  were  ratified  by  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  their  fathers.'  In  like  manner, 
neither  unmarried  daughters,  so  long  as  they  were  under  the 
parental  roof,  nor  married  women,  nor  slaves,  could  oblige 
themselves  by  vow,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  their  fathers, 
husbnnds,  or  masters ;  the  authority  being  given  to  the  head 
of  the  family  in  every  thing  which  might  produce  advantage 
or  injury.' 

3.  Tne  things  vowed  to  be  devoted  to  God  must  be  honutfy 
obtained.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times,  many 
public  prostitutes  dedicated  to  their  gods  a  part  of  their  im- 
pure earnings.  This  is  most  expressly  forbidden  by  Moses. 
(Deut.  xxiu.  18.)^ 

in.  There  are  two  sorts  of  vows  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  1.  The  avi  (ch«b£m),  which  was  the  most 
solemn  of  all,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  form  of  execra- 
tion, and  which  could  not  be  redeemed ;  and  2.  The  oinj 
(nct)«rim),  or  common  vows. 

1.  The  cherem  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses ;  nor  does 
he  specify  by  what  solemnities  or  expressions  it  was  distin- 
guished &om  other  vows,  but  pre-supposes  all  this  as  already 
well  known.  The  species  of  cherem  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  was  the  previous  devotement  to  God  of  hostile 
cities,  against  which  they  intended  to  proceed  with  extreme 
severity ;  and  that  with  a  view  the  more  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the 
inhabitants  put  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of 
the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite ;  the 
beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  burn,  as  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary ; 
and  every  lldng  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  im- 
precation pronounced  upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be 
made  to  rebuild  it.  Or  this  the  history  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi. 
17_19.  21—24.  and  vii.  1. 12—26.)  furnishes  the  most  re- 
marlrable  example  In  Moses's  lifetime  we  find  a  similar 
vow  affainst  tiie  king  of  Arad.  (Num.  xxi.  1 — 3.)  If  an  Is- 
Taelitisn  city  introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  it  was 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  in  like  manner,  to  be  devoted  or 
consecrated  to  God,  and  to  remain  un-rebuilt  for  ever.  (Deut. 
xiii.  16 — 18.)^  Jephthah's  dedication  of  his  daughter  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  nave  been  a  cherem  :  but  we  have  shown 
in  another  part  of  this  work  that  he  did  not  sacrifice  her.* 
Hie  text  (hide,  xi.  30.)  says  that  Jepkthah  vowed  a  ww  (tu, 
veotR)^  unto  the  Lord,  and  again,  (verse  39.)  that  Ae  did  with 
her  according  to  Ma  vow  (nj).  There  is  no  word  in  either  of 
these  passages  that  either  expresses  or  implies  a  cherem. 

2.  The  common  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  i. 
Vows  of  dedication,  and,  ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or 
Abstinence. 

i.  The  TO  (n^d^)  or  vow,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word, 
was  when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance, 
to  bring  an  offering  to  uod ;  or  otherwise  to  dedicate  any 
thing  unto  him.  Things  vowed  in  this  way,  were,  1.  Un- 
dean  beasts.  These  might  be  estimated  by  the  priest,  and 
vedeemed  by  the  vower,  by  the  addition  of  one  nfth  to  the 
value.  (Lev.  xxvii.  11— 13.>— 2.  Clean  beasts  used  for  offer- 
ing$.  Here  there  was  no  right  of  redemption ;  nor  could  the 
beasts  be  exchanged  for  others  under  the  penalty  of  both 
being  forfeited,  and  belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev.  xxvii.  9, 
10.)--3.  Lands  and  houses.  These  had  the  privilege  of 
valuation  and  redemption.  (Lev.  xxvii.  14 — 24.)— To  these 

t  Mlchaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moset,  vol  11.  p.  269. 

•  Alber,  lost  Henn.  Vet.  Test  torn.  I  p.  214. 

•  Haimontdes's  Reaaona  of  the  Law  or  Monei.  br  Dr.  T«wnlgy.  p.a08. 

•  Schuhli  ArchaoL  Hebr.  p.  293.  '  *^ 
■  ttQchaeUa'a  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272—876. 

9  SmvoI.  L  part  iL  chap.  vii.  Met  v.  f  la 
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we  have  to  add,  4.  The  person  of  the  w.eer  hinuelf^  with  tbf 
like  privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii.  1—^.^  To  this  species  of  toy 
Michaelis  minks  the  aeeond  tenths  may  have  belonged,  a 
Moses  nowhere  speeiks  of  them  as  a  new  institution. ^  IVr 
most  probably  derived  their  origin  from  the  vow  nsade  br 
Jacob,  which  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22. 

ii.  Vows  of  self-inierdietion  or  self-denial  were,  wfaes  i 
person  engaged  to  abstain  from  any  wine,  food,  or  any  ctbe 
thing.    1%^  are  especially  distinguished  by  Moees  froc 
other  vows  in  Num.  xxx.,  and  are  there  termed  -«m  (asiq. 
or  voj  Sp  "iDN  (asmzr  al  NePHcsB),  that  is,  a  bond  upon  ik 
soul  or  personf  a  self4nierdiction  from  some  desire  ofnatwt^^ 
of  the  neart,  or,  in  other  words,  a  vow  of  abstinenee^  paitT.- 
larly  from  eating  and  drinking.    Among  this  species  of  Ti^. 
may  be  classed  those  of  the  jSazareate  or  Nazaritism  ;  vtinci 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  was  not  instituted  by  Mows,  b- 
was  of  more  ancient,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin  ;^  z* 
Hebrew  legislator  giving  certain  injunctions  for  the  be£? 
regulation  and  pertormance  of  these  vows.     The  statLV^ 
respecting  the  Nazareate  are  related  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  bobk  of  Numbers.    Lamy,  Calmet,  and  others,  i:^. 
distin^ished  two  classes  of  Nazarites :  (vst,  those  tvka  idt 
Nazantes  by  birth^  as  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist  wc?: 
and,  secondly,  those  who  were  Nazarites  by  vow  and  enssp- 
ment  /  who  followed  this  mode  of  livine  for  a  limited  ub^  ■ 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  cut  off  £etr  hair  at  the  d  vr 
of  the  taoemacle,  and  offered  certain  sacrifices.     The  Nss- 
rites  were  rec^uired  to  abstain  from  wine,  fermented  liquet,  i 
and  every  thing  made  of  grapes,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  sn  | 
not  to  defile  themselves  hy  touching  the  dead ;  and  if  w  ; 
person  had  accidentally  expired  in  their  presence,  the  Nss  I 
rites  of  the  second  class  were  obliged  to  reoomoieiice  t^-  I 
Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  made  b 
devout  Jews,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  or  aeliveiar' 
from  danger  or  distress ;  who,  for  thirty  days  before  il^ 
offered  sacrifices,  abstained  from  wine,  and  shaved  the  he 
of  their  head.^    This  usage  illustrates  the  conduct  of  Pse,  • 
as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  18.    The  apostie,  in  eoxaeopeaat  \ 
of  a  providential  deliverance  from  some  imminent  peril  not  ' 
recoraed  by  the  sacred  writer,  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  visid  -. 
the  law  in  this  case  required  him  to  pay  at  Jerusalem,  k  I 
consequence  of  this  transaction,  Luke  relates  that  he  shtm  ; 
his  head  at  Cenchrea.     Paul,  in  his  intended  journey  ste- 
wards to  Judaea,  says,  he  must  needs  go  to  Jerusaiem .-  Vor  lbs 
laws  respecting  the  Nazarite's  vow  required  the  persoo  t)» 
had  entered  into  this  engagement,  if  he  were  in  a  f(R«^ 
country  when  he  first  laid  hmiself  under  this  solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  it.     Here  sevmi 
appoint^  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a  certain  cooise  of 
purifications  and  religious  observances  was  prescribed  and 
performed.    This  appears  from  another  passage  io  the  same 
sacred  writer:   (Acts  xxi.  23,  24.  26,  27.)   **  #^e  have  four 
men  who  have  a  vow  on  them;  them  take  and  puunr  thyself 
with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that  thet  atAV  sbavb 
THxm  HEAOS.     Hien  Paul  took  the  men .-  and  the  next  dof 
purifying  himself  with  them,  entered  into  the  temple,  io  signify 
the  aeoomoUakment  of  the  days  of  pwrij^caiifm:  md  that  en 
offering  should  be  offered  for  every  one  of  them,     Jhtd  token  tk 
SEVEN  daijfs  were  almost  ended,"*^  iic,    Josephus  presents  os 
with  an  instance  parallel  to  tiiis  of  Paul,  in  the  penon  of 
Bemice,  who  went  to  Jerusalem^  in  order  to  perform  a  vov 
which  eiie  had  made  to  God.K> 

«  MIcbselis'a  Commentariea,  toL  Ii.  pp.  280L  281. 

•  Ibid,  p.  284. 

*  An  asage  similar  to  the  vow  of  Nasariteahip  ezlnts  In  Persia  to  im 
day.  It  freqaentlj  happens  after  the  birth  of  a  aon,  that  if  the  parent  be 
indistreaa,  or  the  child  be  siek,  or  that  there  be  anycaoae  ai  grid  at 
mother  OBalces  a  tow,  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon  the  child*a  head  for  i 
ccrtdn  nortlon  of  time,  and  sometimes  for  his  whole  life,  as  Sanrael  ^aa. 
(1  Sam.  1.  II.)  If  the  child  recovers,  and  the  caase  of  grief  be  r^taent. 
and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so  that  the  mother's  tow  be  fclfiSe^ 
then  she  shaves  his  head  at  the  end  of  the  Ume  prescribed,  makes  a  sasii 
entertainment,  collects  money  and  othsr  things  from  her  relatkms  toi 
friends,  which  are  sent  as  Nttxen  or  ofTerings  to  the  mosque  st  Kerl^kk 
and  are  there  consecrated.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  109. 

>•  See  Lamy's  Apparatua  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  Caimet's  Dictionarr, 
Toce  Naxarite.  Fleury's  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  pp.  338^  339.  Ur«l> 
ner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  f  7.  (Works,  toI.  i.  pp.  90&-S12.)  Jennings  i 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  e.  8.  Harwood's  Intiod.  to  the  New  Teer  tc^ 
ii.  p.  298.  ReUnd's  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  t.  c.  10.  pp.  284—299.  ScholzB 
ArchnoL  Hebr.  pp.  204,  296.  Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  196— 204.  Dr. 
Randolph's  Disconrse  on  Jephthah's  Vow,  m  his  View  of  Chrlafs  Miaisinb 
*cvoLfl.pp.  ie6-195. 
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OM  THS  PRATKBS  AKD  PBA8T8  OP  THK  JEWS. 

r.  Variou9  appeUatiotu  given  tofiraye^i^ — IL  PubUc  pratferg^-^ 
III.  Private  prayer; — AttitudeM  of  the  Jem  during^  prayer, 
— rV.  Forme  of  prayer  in  uee  among  the  Jew9» — ^V.  Faetg  of 
the  Jewtj^—X,  PubUc  fa»t9.-^2.  Private  faete*^^,  Solemni' 
tiee  of  the  Jewithfaote. 

I.  Praters,  or  petitions  addressed  to  the  AlmightTt  are 
closely  connected  with  sacrifices  and  vows.  (Psal.  L  14, 15.) 
Various  appellations  are  given  to  the  prayers  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  Phil.  iv.  6.  and  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  five  different 
terms  are  employed,  viz.  tfi<ni/uaiTat,  or  requests,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  generic  term,  including  Trfovw^M^  prayers  for 
obtaining  those  things,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  of 
which  we  feel  our  need ;  ^bovr,  deprecations  of  evil  of  every 
kind ;  in^vc,  intercessions  or  prayers  in  behalf  of  others ; 
nnd  e/x*piff*nuy  thanksgivings  or  addresses  of  praise  to  God 
for  all  the  blessinjgs  conferred  upon  us.  The  mode  of  pray- 
in?  was  two-fola;  1.  Intemal,  in  which  mental  prayer  is 
offered  from  the  heart  alone  (such  was  the  prayer  of  Hannah, 
1  Sam.  i.  13.) ;  or,  2.  External,  being  uttered  aloud  with  the 
foice :  hence,  in  Psal.  cxlv.  19.  it  is  termed  a  cry. 

Prayers  were  either  public,  ox  private,  or  stated,  that  is, 
performed  at  a  particular  time,    llie  Stated  Hours  were  at 
the  time  of  oflfenng  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  at  the 
third  and  ninth  houra  (Acts  u.  15.  and  in.  1.);  although  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (Psal. 
Iv.  17.)  and  Daniel  (vi.  10.),  to  pray  three  times  a  day. 
Peter  went  up  on  the  house-top  to  pray,  about  the  sixth  hour, 
(Acts  X.  9.)    A  similar  usage  obtains  among  the  Hindoos 
to  this  day.i    Previously  to  ofiering  up  |heir  supplications 
they  washed  their  hands,  to  signi^r  that  Uiey  had  put  away 
sin  and  purposed  to  live  a  holy  life.     As  the  Jewish  phyla- 
terical  prayers  were  long,  and  the  canonical  or  stated  houra 
obliged  Uiem  to  repeat  these  pravere  wherever  they  happened 
to  be,  the  proud,  vainglorious  Pharisees  contrived  to  be  over- 
taken in  the  streets,  in  order  that  they  might  be  observed  hj 
the  people,  and  be  applauded  for  their  piety.    Agadnst  this 
formal  spirit  Jesus  Christ  cautions  his  disciples  in  MatL 
vi.  5.' 

II.  Public  Prayers  were  offered,  at  first,  in  the  taberna- 
cle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  by  the 
minister  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  people  answering 

Sin  the  synagogtus  only)  at  the  conclusion  with  a  loud  Amen.^ 
Neh.  viii.  6.) 

III.  Private  Prayers  were  offered  by  individuals  in  a 

low  tone  of  voice  with  the  head  covered;^  either  standing 

or  kneeling,  sometimes  bowing  the  head  towards  the  earth, 

and  at  others  with  the  whole  body  prostrate  on  the  pound. 

Sometimes  they  smote  upon  the  breast,  in  token  of  their  deep 

humiliation  and  penitence,  or  spread  forth  their  hands,  or 

lifted  them  up  to  heaven.    Of  these  various  postures  in  prayer 

many  instances  occur  in  the  sacred  writere.    Thus  Hannah, 

in  her  affliction,  spake  in  her  heart;  her  lips  only  moved,  but 

RER  VOICE  was  NOT  HEARD  (1  Sam.  i.  13.) ;  and  the  proud 

Pharisee  stood^  and  prayed  with  (within)  himself,  (Luke 

xviii.  11.)  David  says,  I  stretch  forth  my  baiids  unto  thee, 

(Psal.  cxiiii.  6.)  Solomon  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees  before 

all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands 

towards  hemn,  (2  Chron  vi.  13.^    Ezn  fell  upon  his  knees, 

and  SPREAD  out  his  bands  to  the  Lord  nis  Chd,  (Ezra  ix. 

5.)    Our  adorable  Redeemer,  in  his  agony  in  the  garden  of 

Gethsemane,  jTe^on  his  face  (prostrated  himself  to  the  ground), 

K5EELED  down  ond prayed  {lA^tL  xxvi.  39.  Lukexxii.  41.^ ; 

and  the  protomartyr  Stephen  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for 

hisuirderers.  (Acts  vii.  60.)    Moses,  when  inteicemng  for 

1  WftRi'i  HiBtorj,  Ac  of  the  Hindooi,  voL  IL  p.  ai2. 

*  Drs.  Ligitfoot  and  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  vi.  5. 

*  The  Jews  attribute  a  wonderfal  efficacy  to  thia  word ;  and  have  an 
VAt  tradition  that  the  galea  of  Paradiaa  wUl  be  open  to  him  who  saya  Amen 
with  all  hii  mif  ht. 

*  The  retfloa  of  thia  euatom  waa  to  profeaa  themaelvea  reverent  and 
uhuned  before  God,  and  unworthy  to  appear  before  him.  It  waa  a  maxim 
of  the  Jews,— "Let  not  the  wfae  men,  nor  the  aeholara  of  the  wite  men, 
pray,  uolesethey  be  covered."  It  appear*  that  the  Corinthlana,  thou^rh 
coQTf  rted  to  the  Cbriatian  ftith,  fai  thia  reepeet  conformed  to  the  Jewiah 
pncuce ;  and  therefore  St  Faul  remonatrated  anlnat  it.  1  Cor.  zi.  4. 
Ughtfoot*8  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc  (Worka,  vol.  11.  pp.  760,  770.) 

*  The  practice  of  standing  during  prayer  obtained  among  the  Araba  in 
the  time  of  Blohammed,  who^  in  hia  Koran,  repeatedly  commands  his  fol- 
lowen  to  iiand  when  they  pray.  C.  B.  Micnaelia  de  rltualibua  S.  S.  ex 
Alcorano  Uloatrandia,  Iziv.  hi  vol  ii.  pp.  106^  109.  of  Pott'a  and  Rnperti'a 
jTllofe  Commenlationam  Theok^carum.  See  alao  Dr.  Richardaoa*a 
Tmelt  alonf  the  shores  of  ths  lUdttsrFaBesi^  vol  i.  pp.  461  tt  «eg. 


the  iingrateial  Israelites,  bowed  his  bead  to  the  earth  ana 
worshipped,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  8.  Compare  also  Exod.  ix.  39.*^ 
The  humble  and  contrite  publican,  standing  afar  off,  smote 
ON  HIS  BREAST,  and  supplicated  divine  mercy.  TLuke  xviii. 
13.)  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when  reproving  the  nypociitical 
Jews,  denounces  that  Jehovah  would  hide  his  eyes  from  them 
when  they  spread  forth  their  hands  (Isa.  i.  15.) ;  and  the 
LiFTiNo  UP  OF  THE  HANDS  to  heaven,  in  prayer,  is  expressly 
noted  b^  the  Psalmist  (cxlL  2.)  and  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah* 
(Lam.  lii.  41.)^ 

Similar  postures  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions that  pretended  to  any  kind  of  worship,  when  approach- 
ing the  objects  of  their  adoration ;  which  it  jfi  highly  proba- 
ble that  they  borrowed  from  the  people  of  God.  MSieeUng  was 
ever  considered  to  be  the  pro{>er  posture  of  supplication,  as 
it  expressed  humilUy,  contrition,  and  subjection.  If  the 
person  to  whom  the  supplication  was  addressed  was  within 
reach,  the  supplicant  caueht  him  by  the  knees;  for  as,  among 
the  ancients,  the/oreAWwas  consecrated  to  genius,  the  ear 
to  memory,  and  the  right  hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were 
consecrated  to  merof.  Hence  those  who  entreated  favour, 
fell  at  and  caught  hold  of  the  knees  of  the  person  whose 
kindness  they  supplicated.  This  mode  of  supplication  is 
particularly  referred  to  in  Homer.'  In  the  same  manner  we 
find  our  Lord  accosted.  Matt  xvii.  14.— 7%cre  came  to  him 
a  certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  yonvimm  mn^,  falling 
down  at  his  knees. 

As  to  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out,  the  hands  (often 
joined  to  kneefinff),  or  which  we  have  seen  already  several 
instances,  and  of  which  we  have  a  very  remarkable  one  in 
Exod.  chap.  xvii.  11.  where  the  ^f ting  up,  or  fetching  out 
of  the  hands  of  Moses  was  the  means  of  Israers  prevailing 
over  Amalek ;  we  find  many  examples  of  both  m  ancient 
authors.^  In  some  cases,  the  person  petitioning  came  for- 
ward, and  either  sat  in  the  dust  or  kneeled  on  the  groimdt 
placing  his  left  hand  on  the  knee  of  him  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected the  favour,  while  he  touched  the  person's  chin  with  his 
right.    We  have  an  instance  of  this  also  in  Homer.  ^ 

When  the  supplicant  could  not  approach  the  person  to 
whom  he  prayed,  as  where  a  deity  was  the  object  of  the 

Srayer,  he  wasned  his  hands,  made  an  oiTering,  and  kneeling 
own,  either  stretched  out  both  his  hands  to  heaven  or  laid  them 
upon  the  offering  or  sacri^,  or  upon  the  aUar,  In  this  mode 
Homer  represents  the  priest  of  Apollo  as  praying.'^ 

The  practice  of  standing  with  their  hands  spread  out 
towards  heaven,  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  ChristianB 

•  Sehnltii  ArehcoL  Hebralca,  pp.  296, 299.    Bnialngi^  Antiqaltates  Hsi 
brsn,  pp.  193—196. 

1  Ta*v  vvv  tn9  ft*1Tmrm  rapi^fe,  kmi  X«Cf  yvrmv.  Diad  L  407. 

Now,  therefore,  of  these  thini^  reminding  Jove, 
Emtrtice  hit  knees. 


To  which  the  following  answer  ia  made : 

ICmi  tot'  f)ri«Tiirei  n/ti  Hnf  irei«  xmKtitZmt  if  '«, 

Xjii  ftn9  ynvvmrtfimif  xm*  /nv  wtiTt^hmt  eu*.  Dfaul  L  4SBf4STt 

Then  will  I  to  Jove's  braxen-lloored  abode, 
That!  may  €Uup  his  knees !  and  much  miadeem 
Of  my  endeavoor,  or  my  pray'r  ahaU  speed. 

•  The  ibUowing  faisCanees  are  taken  from  ^\rpl  :«-> 

Oorripio  i  BtrcUit  eorpuo,  mmo^xm  smmras 

Ao  oaa.UM  cum  voce  mamvs,  et  munera  iibo.      JEneid  IIL 178, 177. 

I  started  firom  my  bed,  and  raised  on  high 

My  hande  and  voice  in  nature  to  the  aky ; 

And  pour  Hbatlona.  Prt. 

Dixerat :  et  obnva  axflbzvSi  gembumjue  vohUans 

Httrebat.  iEnekl  Ui.  007, 608 

Then  kneeled  the  wretch,  and  strnpUant  dung  around 
Afy  kneest  with  tear%  snd  grovelled  on  the  ground.    Pm. 

media  inter  numina  divum, 
MuUa  Jovem  UAxavn  suvplbz  orasoe  sovntis.    Ibid.  It.  901, 20&i 

Amidst  the  statuea  of  the  goda  he  standa^ 

And  spreading  forth  to  Jove  hio  lifted  hands Id. 

Et  DOFLiOBS  cum  voce  makob  ad  sidera  tsmdit.     •    Ibid.  z.  007. 
And  lifted  both  his  hands  and  voice  to  heaoen.  Id. 


Diad  L  goo;  801, 


Xxmtn'  S»ltrtfn  i'  •!>*  vw'  mv9tf»mVi  iKtvr* 

Suppliant  the  goddeaa  atood :  one  hand  shepUufd 
Beneath  his  chin,  and  one  his  knee  embraed, 

T«»rir  ^1  XfvniJ  M'^mX'  ivxito,  x<*P«C  •*»^Xm9.     Diad  L  440^  460L 

With  water  purify  *heir  handSf  and  talce 

The  oaered  off*Hng  of  the  salted  cake, 

While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  r€ii^d  in  air^ 

And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  pray'r*         Pota. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  iz.  29.    Other  iUostrations  of  the  varioos  attitadea 
In  which  the  heathens  offered  up  prayer  to  their  deities  art  ghrea  by  Brii 
nhifa^  Coope&diom  Antiquitatnm  Onscarum,  pp.  970— STfi. 
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when  oderinff  their  taf^plioatioDfl :  they  stood  up,  aays  Tep- 
tallian,  and  mrected  their  eyee  towards  neavea  with  expanded 
hands.  1  A  similar  testimony  is  given  by  Clement  ot  Alex- 
andria :'-—^' We  lift  up  our  head  and  elevate  our  hands 
towards  heaven.'*  So  also,  St  Paul,  when  exhorting  Chris- 
tains  to  pray  for  all  classes  of  persons,  describes  the  gesture 
then  used  in  prayer  (1  Tim.  ii.  8.)  i^^wkerefare  urr  up  Ao/y 
BANDS  wUhouk  wrath  or  douUing.  Those  who  affected  snpe* 
lior  sanctity,  or  who  from  motives  of  ostentation  and  hypo- 
crisy, it  appears,  prayed  in  the  streets,'  and  made  bngprayen^ 
were  severely  censured  by  our  Lord  for  their  formal  and 
hypocritical  devotion.  (Matt,  vi  5.  and  xxiii.  14.^  When  at 
a  aistanoe  from  the  temple,  the  more  devout  Jews  turned 
themselves  towards  it  when  they  prayed.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  conduct  of  Daniel.^  (Dan.  vi.  10.) 
When  the  Orientals  pray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief^  they 
hide  their  faces  in  tneir  bosom.  To  this  dicumstance  the 
Psalmist  alludes  (xxxv.  13.),  when  he  says.  My  prayer 
returned  into  mine  cwn  bo$om,^ 

IV.  Various  Forms  of  Prater  were  in  use  among  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation.  The  first  piece  of  solemn  worship  recorded  in  the 
Scripture  is  a  hymn  of  praise  composed  by  Moses,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptians, 
which  was  sung  by  all  the  congregation  alternately ;  by  Moses 
and  the  men  first,  and  afterwards  by  Miriam  andf  the  women 
(Exod.  XV.  1. 20, 31 .};  which  could  not  have  been  done  ,unles8 
It  had  been  a  precomposed  set  form.  Again,  in  the  expia- 
tion of  an  uncertain  murder,  the  elders  of  Uie  city  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  party  that  was  slain,  were  expressly  com- 
manded to  say,  and  consequently  to  join  in,  the  form  of 
prayer  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Deuuxxi.  7, 8.  In  Num. 
vi.  33—26.  X.  35,  36.  Deut.  xxvi.  3.  6—11.  and  la— 15. 
there  are  several  other  divinely  appointed  forms  of  prayer, 
prescribed  by  Moses.  On  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
bavid  appointed  the  Levites  to  »tand  every  morning  to  thank 
andpratte  the  Lord^  andlihewiteateven  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30.) ; 
which  rule  was  afterwards  observed  in  the  temple  erected  by 
Solomon,  and  restored  at  the  building  of  the  second  temple 
after  the  captivity.  (Neh.  xii.  34.)  And  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  was,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  forms  of  prayer  and 
praise,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  congregation ;  as  is  evident 
from  die  titles  of  several  of  those  divinm  inspired  composi- 
tions,^ as  well  as  from  other  passages  of  Scripture.' 

What  the  stated  public  prayers  were  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  it  is  now  impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  many  of  the  eighteen  prayere,  which  have 
been  given  in  pp.  106, 107.  and  wnich  are  said  to  have  been 
collected  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  master  of  St.  Paul, 
were  then  m  use ;  and  as  all  pereons  were  not  able  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory,  it  is  also  probable  that  a  summary  of 
them  was  drawn  up.  But  we  know  certainly  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  more  eminent  doctora  of  t^e  Jews  to  com- 
pose forms  of  short  prayere,  which  they  delivered  to  their 
scholara.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  gave  nis  disciples  such  a 
form ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples,  gave 
them  that  most  perfect  model  emphatically  termed  TlteLorePe 
Prayer^  which,  the  very  learned  Mr.  Gregory  has  shown,  was 
collected  out  of  the  Jewish  euchologies  'J  ne  has  translated 
the  whole  form  from  them  as  follows  :— 

>  Apolog.  c.  30. 

•  Stroauta,  lib.  IL  p.  722.    Dr.  Harwood**  Introd.  voL  tt.  p.  902.    The 

Ktctlce  of  extending  the  hands  In  prayer  11111  obtains  in  the  East    See 
rmer's  ObservationsL  vol.  ii.  pp.  oil-— 613.     Fraginenta  supplementary 
to  Calmet,  No.  cclxxriii. 

•  This  practice  is  also  general  tbrooghout  the  East.  Both  Hlnddos  and 
Musnlmaons  oflbr  tlieir  de^rotions  in  the  most  pubtte  pbtees  ^  as,  at  the 
landing  places  of  rivers,  in  the  public  streets,  and  on  tne  roofs  of  boats, 
without  the  least  modesty  or  effort  at  concealment.  Ward's  History  of 
tlie  Hindoos,  toL  ii.  p.  335.  See  also  Fragments,  No.  ct.  Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  208.  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  76.  and  Lightlbot's 
Hora  Bebraicn  on  UatL  vi  6.    (Works,  vol.  U.  p.  156.) 

•  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that  Hezekiah  did  so,  and  that  we  are  to  understand 
his  turmnr  hit  face  to  the  waU  (2  Kings  xz.  2.)  of  his  turning  towards  the 
temple.    De  Taberaaculo,  lib.  vil.  c.  1.  f  6. 

•  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

•  See  the  titles  of  Psahns  iv.  v.  vi.  xUi.  xliv.  zcil  &c. 

'  See  1  Chron.  xvl,  7.  2  Chron.  xxlx.  30.  and  Ezra  ill.  10, 11.  Wheatley 
OB  die  Common  Prayer,  Introduction,  p.  2. 

•  See  theWorks  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  John  GrMorie.  p.  168. 
London,  1683.  See  also  Dr.  Ughtfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt  vi.  9-13. 
Drusius,  in  Critici  Sacri.  vol.  vi.  coL  259.  260.  Whitby  and  other  com- 
mentators, in  loc.  Dr.  Hales  has  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  prayer, 


la  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  1006—1011.  The  forms,'^ 
of  prayer  of  the  modem  Jews  are  described  ^y  Mr.  Allen. 


Ism,  pp.  326—364. 


Modem  Joda- 


^*  Onr  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  he  graeioos  unto  ns ! 
O  Lord  onr  God,  hallowed  he  th^^  name,  and  let  the  remem- 
brance of  thee  be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  «»an}i 
here  below.  Let  thy  kingdom  reign  over  ns,  now  and  for 
ever.  The  holy  men  of  old  said.  Remit  and  forgive  unto  all 
men  whatsoever  they  have  done  amrainst  me.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptadon,  nut  deliver  ns  from  the  evil  lliinff.  T<s 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  thou  shalt  reign  in  glory  ror  ever, 
and  for  evermore.*' 

y.  To  prayers  the  Jews  sometimes  added  Fasts,  oc 
religious  abstinence  from  food :  these  fasts  were  either  pub- 
lic or  private. 

1.  The  Pi7BLic  Fasts  were  either  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary. Moses  instituted  only  one  ordinary  annnal  public 
fast,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  day  of  atonement,^  othm 
public  fasts  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nation.  Of 
extraordinaiy  fasts  appointed  by  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, several  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
See  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6.  2  Chron.  xx.  3.  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  9, 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  Ezra  proclaimei 
a  fast  at  the  river  Ahava,  in  order  to  implore  the  directioQ 
and  blessing  of  God  (Ezra  viii.  21.) :  andf  several  other  fasts 
were  subsequently  added,  to  commemorate  particular  melsu}- 
choly  events,  of  which  we  read  in  Zech.  viii.  19. ;  viz.  tbe 
fast  of  the  fourth  month,  which  was  instituted  in  memorr  of 
the  famine  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  lii.  6.) ;  the  fast  of  the  &t!i 
month,  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  TZech.  vii.  3.)  ;  the 
£ist  of  the  seventh  month,  on  account  of  me  murder  of  Gedi- 
liah  (2  Kinffs  xxv.  28.) ;  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth  month, 
when  Jerus^em  was  besieged.  (Jer.  lii.  4.)  Extraordinaiv 
public  fasts  were  also  held  when  the  Jews  were  threatened 
with  any  imminent  danger.  (Joel  i.  14.  ii.  12.)  In  like 
manner  the  people  of  Nineveh,  on  hearing  the  prophetic 
message  of  Jonan,  whom  they  believed  to  be  truly  sent  hj 
God,  proclaimed  a  fast ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  neither  man  nor  beast,  neither  herd  nor  flock,  was 
permitted  to  taste  any  food,  or  even  to  drink  any  wata. 
(Jonah  iii.  6,  7.)    This  was  carrying  their  abstinence  to  i 

?Teater  degree  of  rigour  than  what  we  find  recorded  of  tbe 
ews ;  for  though,  during  seasons  of  public  calamity,  Hbej 
made  their  children  to  fast  (as  may  he  inferred  from  Joel  iu 
15, 16.),  yet  we  nowhere  read  of  their  extending  that  severity 
to  cattle. 

2.  Private  Fasts  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  individoals 
who  kept  them,  in  order  that  they  might  by  prayer  and  fisst- 
ing  avert  immineiit  calamities,  and  obtain  the  favour  of  God. 
So  David  fasted  and  prayed  during  the  sickness  of  his  child 
by  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xii.  16.) ;  Ahab,  when  he  heard  the 
divine  judgments  which  were  denounoed  against  him  by  die 
prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xxi.  27.);  and  the  pious  Jews, 
Ezra  (x.  6.),  and  Nehemiah  (i,  4.),  on  account  of  the  calami- 
ties of  their  countiy  and  of  tne  Jews.    In  tlie  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  private  fasts  appear  to  have  been  deemed  nece«ary, 
in  order  to  yield  an  acceptable  worahip  to  God :  such  at  least 
was  the  case  with  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers,  who 
affected  more  than  ordinary  devotion :  and  who  fasted  twice 
in  the  week,  on  the  second  and  fifUi  aays  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 
to  which  acts  of  devotion  they  ascribed  a  marvellous  efficacy .^^ 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Solxmititibsof  thx  Jewish  Fasts, 
the  precept  of  the  law  simply  enjoined  that  they  should 
afflict  their  aoub  (Lev.  xvi.  29.J ;  conformably  to  which  the 
nrophet  Joel  ^ii.  13.)  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  rend  their 
neeais  and  nor  their  garments.  From  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  fasts,  whether  public 
or  private,  were  distinguished  by  every  possible  mark  of 
grief;  the  people  being  clothed  m  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
strewed  on  their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent  gar- 
ments, and  (on  public  occasions)  with  loud  weeping  and 
supplication.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19.  Psal.  xxxv.  13,  Isa.  Iviii.  5. 
Lam.  ii.  10.  Joel  i.  13, 14.  ii.  12, 13.)  At  these  times  they 
abstained  from  food  until  evening.  The  sanctimonious 
Pharisees  affected  the  utmost  hundlity  and  devotion,  disfigur- 
ing their  faces  and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness; 
against  this  conduct  our  Lord  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt. 
VI.  16, 17." 

•  See  ui  aeeoQDt  of  this  fast  in  p.  127.  eupra. 

10  Lightlbot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt  ix.  14.  ScholsiiArehBokvin  Hebraic^ 
pp.  aoi;  302.    Home's  Hlat  of  the  Jewa,  voL  ii.  pp.  279, 280. 

M  See  Lightibot'sHor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  vi.  9— la  and  Lake  xriil.  12.    Jo 
phns,  Ant  iud  Ub.  iiL  c  10. 1  a    BebolsU  AnhaoL  Hebr.  pp.  d01«  302. 
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SECTION  in. 

ON  THE  I'UBinCATIONS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  Materia  vnth  vhUh  the  purificaiiona  of  the  Jev9  •were per* 
formedj-^Vi,  Ceretneniee  of  purifieaHon^~-IH,  Ofthepertona 
luetratetL-^lY.  Account  ef  the  different  kindt  of  legal  impu- 
ritiet,  partieularly^^l.  The  leprooy  of  the  *jr#on.«— 2.  The 
leproitf  of  clotheo^-~9.  The  home  leprooy,'^.  Minor  legal 
itnpuHtieo,  and  their  iuetraiione* 

It  was  requisite  that  every  one  who  was  about  to  make 
any  offering  to  Jehovah  should  be  cleansed  from  all  impuri- 
lies^  or  lustrated—- to  adopt  an  expression  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans.  The  materials,  form*  and  ceremonies  of 
these  lustrations,  which  were  prescribed  by  Moses,  were 
various,  according  to  different  circumstances.  The  design 
of  them  all  was  not  only  to  preserve  both  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  Israelites,  out  also  to  intimate  how  necessary 
it  was  to  preserve  inward  purity,  without  which  they  could 
not  be  acceptable  to  God,  though  they  might  approach  Ms 
sanctuary. 

I.  The  purifications  were  for  the  most  part  performed  with 
water,  sometimes  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  21,  320,  and  with 
oil*  (Exod.  XXX.  26—29.  Lev.  viii.  10,  ll.y   llie  water  of 
purification  was  to  be  drawn  from  a  spring  or  running  stream, 
and.  was  either  pure,  or  mixed  virith  blooa  (Heb.  ix.  19.),  or 
witli  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.    For  preparing  these  ashes, 
a  heifer  of  a  red  colour  was  burnt  with  greet  solemnity. 
This  ceremony  is  described  at  length  in  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Numbers.    As  all  the  people  were  to  be 
interested  in  it,  the  victim  was  to  be  provided  at  their  charge. 
This  Je¥rt8h  rite  certainly  had  a  reference  to  things  done 
under  the  Gospel,  as  St.  raul  has  remarked  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews— :For  if  the  blood  ofbulUandof  goats  (allud- 
ing to  the  sin-offerings,  and  to  the  scape-goat),  and  the 
▲SHBS  or  A  HxiFBB,  oprinkUng  the  unclean,  eanctijielh  to  the 
purifying  of  the  Jle^  how  much  more  shi^l  the  blood  of 
Chrtst  ....  purge  (or  purify)  your  eonadenee  from  dead 
worka to aene iheUving  God.  As  ue  jMincipal  stress  of  allu-* 
sion  in  this  passage  is  to  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we 
may  certamly  conclude  that  it  was  designed  to  typify  the 
sacrifice  of  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

In  the  ordinance  of  ihe  red  heifer,  we  may  peieeive  the 
wisdoni  of  Moses  (under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah)  in  taking 
every  pjeeaution  that  could  prevent  the  Israelites  from  falling 
mto  idolatry.  The  animal  to  be  selected  was  a  heifer,  in  op« 
positico.  to  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  who  held  this 
animal  to  be  sacred,  and  worshipped  isis  under  the  form  of  a 
heifer :— 4t  was  also  to  be  a  res  heifer,  wiihoui  apol,  that  is,, 
altogether  red,  because  red  bulla  were  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  evU  demon  Typhon.  that  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  wherein  was  no  blemiah,  so  that  it  was  free  from  every 
imperfection ;— on  which  never  came  yoke,  because  any  animal 
that  had  been  used  for  any  common  purpose  was  deemed  im- 
proper to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.' 

The  animal  being  slain,  and  her  blood  sprinkled  as  directed 
in  Num.  xix.  3,  4.,  was  then  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were 
to  be  collected  and  mixed  with  running  water  (ver.  9. 17.), 
for  thepurpose  of  lustration. 

n.  The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing ;  one,— of  the 
whole  body  by  immeraion,  which  v^as  used  by  the  priests  at 
their  consecration,  and  by  the  proselytes  at  tneir  initiation ; 
— ^the  other,  of  the  hands  or  feet,  called  dipping,  or  pouring 
of  water,  and  which  was  of  daily  use,  not  only  for  the  hands 
and  feet,  but  also  for  the  cups  and  other  vessds  used  at  their 
meals.  (Matt  xv.  2.  Mark  vii.  3,  4.)  The  six  watern^ots 
of  stone,  used  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana,  in  Galilee  (John 
ii.  6.),  were  set  for  this  purpose.'  To  these  two  modes  of 
parincation  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  allude  in  John  xiii.  10. ; 

*  Joaephua,  Ant  Jad.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  i  6. 

*  This  opinion  obtained  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  See  nuticnlarlr 
Homer's  Iliad,  z.  291—293.  and  Odyssey,  iii.  382.,  and  Viiigil's  Georgics,  iv. 
G60, 661.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  xix.  2. 

*  While  Mr.  W.  Rae  Wilson  (who  Tisited  Palestine  in  1819)  was  at  Cana, 
"six  women  haying  their  faces  reiled  came  down  to  the  weD,  each  carry- 
ing on  her  head  a  pot  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  water.  Those 
veasela  were  formed  of  stone,  and  something  in  the  shape  of  the  bottles 
tued  tn  our  country  lor  containing  vitriol,  haTing  great  bodies  wad  small 
necki,  with  this  exeeptk>n,  they  were  not  so  Iwrge ;  many  had  handles 
•ttached  to  the  sides ;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  with  Scripture, 
t^  the  vessels  appeared  to  contain  much  the  same  quantity  as  those, 
whi^h  the  ETsngeust  informs  [us]  had  been  employed  on  occasion  of  the 
Upiii  celebration,"  vis.  "three  firkina^"  that  is,  about  twelve  gallons 
•Mil-  (WUiOQ's  Tnyelt  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Landi  p.  339.  fint  editioii.) 


where  the  beins  wholly  vmahed  implies  one  who  had  become 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  consequently  had  renounced  the  sins 
of  his  former  life.  He  who  had  so  done  was  supposed  u> 
be  wholly  washed,  and  not  to  need  any  immersion,  m  imita- 
tion of  ^e  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was  nerer  repeated 
amonjgr  the  Jews.  All  that  was  necessary  in  such  case  was 
&e  dippiufir  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  agreeably  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  Sometimes  the  lustration  was  per- 
formed by  sprinkling  blood,  or  anointing  with  oH.  Sprink- 
ling was  performed  either  with  the  finger  or  with  a  branch 
of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  together  wi£  scarlet  wool.  (Ley. 
xiv.  4.  6.  Num.  xix.  18.  Psal.  li.  7.) 

III.  The  objects  of  lustration  were  either  persons  or  things 
dedicated  to  divine  worship.  The  Levites,  priests,  and  above 
all,  the  high-priest,  underwent  a  purification  previously  to 
uodertaking  their  respective  offices.  In  like  manner  the  Is- 
raelites were  commanded  to  sanctify  themselves  by  ablutions 
both  of  their  persons  and  clothes,  ^.  previously  to  receiving 
the  law  (Exod.  xix.  10, 11. 14,15.  Heb.ix.  19.) ;  and  after 
the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  people^s  assent  to  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  Moses  sprinkled  them  vnth  blood.  (Exod. 
xxiv.  5-— 8.  Heb.  ix.  19.)  So  also  were  the  tabemaeie,  and 
all  its  sacred  vessels  anointed  with  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  26—^8. 
xl.  9 — 11.  Lev.  viii.  10, 11.),  and  as  Saint  Paul  further  inti- 
mates, were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Those  who  were  about  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  were 
also  to  be  lustrated  (1  Sam.  xvi.  5.) ;  as  well  as  those  who 
were  repairing  to  divine  worship  to  offer  their  prayers  (Judith 
xii.  7,8^) ;  and  especially  the  pnest  and  the  high-priest,  before 
they  executed  their  respective  offices.  (Exod.  xxx.  20.) 
Lastly,  all  who  aooording  to  the  Mosaic  law  were  adjudgea 
impure,  were  to  be  purified  beforethey  could  be  admitted  intc 
the  conffregation  of  the  Lord.  (Num.  xix.  20.) 

IV.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  those  persons  are  termed  unclean, 
whom  others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even  meeting, 
unless  they  chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that  is,  cut^f 
from  all  intercourse  with  their  brethren ;  and  who,  besides, 
were  bound  to  abstain  from  frequenting  the  place  where  divine 
service  and  the  offering-feasts  were  held,  under  penalties  still 
more  severe. 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different  In 
some  instances,  by  the  use  of  eertam  ceremonies,  an  unclean 
person  became  purified  at  sunset;  in  others,  this  did  not  take 
place  until  eight  days  aAer  the  physical  cause  of  defilement 
ceased.  Lepers  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  detached  situation, 
separate  from  other  people,  and  to  keep  themselves  actually 
at  a  distance  firom  them.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiar dress ;  and  if  any  person  approached,  uey  were  bound 
to  give  him  warning,  by  crying  out.  Unclean/  unclean/ 
Other  polluted  persons,  again,  could  not  directly  touch  those 
that  were  clean,  without  defiling  them  in  like  manner,  and 
were  obliged  to  remain  without  me  camp,  that  they  might  not 
be  in  their  way.  (Num.  v.  1—^.)  Eleven  different  ppeoies 
of  impurity  are  enumerated  in  the  Levitical  law,  to  which  the 
later  Jews  added  many  others.    But  the  severest  of  all  was, 

1.  The  Leproay,  an  infectious  disease  of  slow  and  imperw 
ceptible  progress,  beginning  ver^  insidiously  and  gently,  for 
the  most  part  with  one  litue  bright  spot,  which  causes  no 
trouble,  though  no  means  will  make  it  disappear :  but  in- 
creasing with  time  into  furfuraceous  scales  that  ultimately 
become  a  thick  scab,  it  imperceptibly  passes  into  a  disease, 
which,  though  divested  of  its  deadly  nature  in  our  temperate 
climates  ana  by  our  superior  cleanliness,  is  in  the  East 
attended  with  the  most  formidable  symptoms :  such  as  morti- 
fication and  separation  of  whole  limbs,  and  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage,  it  is  altogether  incurable.  As  the  varieties  and 
symptoms  of  this  frightful  malady  are  discussed  at  length  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
for  the  present,  that,  among  the  heathens,  the  leprosy  was 
considered  as  inflicted  by  their  gods,  by  whom  alone  it  could 
be  removed,  and  the  same  notion  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Israelites ;  for  when  the  King  of  Syria  sent  Naa- 
man,  his  commander-in-chief,  to  the  king  of  Israel,  to  heal 
him  of  his  leprosy,  the  latter  exclaimedy^^-.rtffn  /  God,  to  kiU 
md  to  make  aUve,  that  ihia  man  doth  aend  unto  an,  to  reeooer 
a  man  of  hia  leproay  ?  (2  Kings  v.  7.)  Some  instances  are 
also  recorded  in  which  tnis  disease  is  represented  as  a  punish 
ment  immediately  inflicted  by  God  for  jparticnlar  sins ;  as  to 
the  cases  of  Miriam,  Gehazi,  and  king  Uzziah.  This  circum- 
stance, connected  with  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  disorder, 
rendered  it  a  very  striking  emblem  of  moral  pollution ;  and 
the  exclusion  of  persons  infected  with  it  from  the  worship  and 
people  of  God  was  fitted  not  only  to  humble  and  xefona  the 
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oSendeTS,lint  also  to  impress  npon  fhemind  the  most  solemn 
and  useful  instructions. 

The  person  nvho  had  been  healed  of  leprosy  was  minutely 
examined  by  the  priest,  who  proceeded  to  perform  the  rites 
and  sacrifices  of  purification,  which  are  minutely  described 
in  Lot.  xir.,  in  order  that  the  patient  might  be  readmitted 
uto  society  and  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Amonff  these  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  the  following  is  ▼err 
Temarf  able :— **  The  priest  was  required  to  take  two  small 
birds,  and  to  kill  one  of  them  over  an  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  river  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  mixed  with  the 
water.  He  was  then  to  dip  the  other  or  living  bird  into  the 
water,  and  sprinkle  the  leper  with  it  seven  times  with  a  stick 
of  cedar  wood,  upon  which  a  bunch  of  hyssop  was  tied  with 
a  scarlet  thread ;  after  which  the  f)rie8t  was  to  pronounce  him 
Durified,  and  let  loose  the  living  bird  into  the  open  air.  (Lev. 
xiv.  3 — ^7.)  This  ceremony  seemn  to  be  typical  of  the  puri- 
fication of  our  sins  by  the  sprinkling  of  tne  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  ^Isa.  lii.  15.  1  Pet.  i.  3.),  which  flowed  out  of  his 
woundea  side  mixed  with  water  ^]ohn  xix.  S4.) ;  while  the 
dismissal  of  the  living  bird  reseinbles  that  of  the  scape^at 
into  the  wilderness,  with  the  sins  of  the  leper  upon  mm. 
Our  Lord  expressly  commanded  the  lepers,  whom  he  healed, 
to  conform  to  the  law.*'  (Matt.  viii.  4.  Mark  i.  44.  Luke  v. 
14.  xvii.  14.)t 

Besides  the  leprosy  of  the  person,  Moses  mentions  two 
other  species  of  leprosy,  viz.  ol  clothes  and  of  houses,  which 
are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Leprosy  of  Clothes  is  described  in  Lev.  xiii.  47 — 59. 
as  consisting  of  grreen  or  reddish  spots,  which  remain  in  spite 
of  washing  and  continue  to  spread;  so  that  the  cloth  becomes 
bald  or  bare,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  From  ^e  information  which  Michaelis  received  from 
a  woollen  manu^turer,  he  supposes  this  disease  to  arise  in 
woollen  cloth,  from  the  use  of  the  wool  of  sheep  that  have 
died  of  disease ;  which  when  worn  next  the  skin  (as  in  the 
East)  is  very  apt  to  produce  vermin.  With  respect  to  leather 
and  Imen,  he  could  obtain  no  information. 

Clothes  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted  were  to  be  inspected 

oy  the  priest;  if  they  were  found  to  be  corroded  by  the 

leprosy,  they  were  to  be  burnt;  but  if,  after  being  washed, 

the  plague  was  found  to  have  departed  from  them,  they  were 

*to  be  pronounced  clean. 

3.  The  House  Leprosy  is  said  in  Lev.  xiv.  33 — 37.  to  con- 
sist of  greenish  or  reddish  spots  or  dimples,  that  appear  on 
the  walls,  and  continually  spread  wider  and  wider.  Michaelis 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  salipdre,  which  sometimes 
attacks  and  corrodes  houses  that  stand  in  damp  situations. 
Although  in  Europe  unattended  with  any  injury  to  health,  in 
Palestine  it  might  be  hurtful ;  so  that  the  Mosaic  regulations 
in  this  respect  are  botii  wise  and  provident. 

When  a  house  was  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  the  priest 
was  to  examine  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  da3r8. 
If  he  found  that  the  plague  or  signs  of  iJie  plague  had  not 
•prsady  he  commanded  it  to  be  ^ut  up  seven  days  more.    On 

t  Dr.  Halei'i  Anatyriiof  Chionology,  voL  tt.  book  L  p.  978. 


the  thirteenth  day  he  revisited  it ;  and  if  he  found  the  infected 
place  dim,  or  gone  away,  he  took  out  that  part  of  the  wail^ 
carried  it  out  to  an  unclean  place,  mendeid  the  -wall,  and 
caused  the  whole  house  to  be  newly  plastered.  It  was  tbea 
shut  up  a  third  seven  days :  he  once  more  inspected  It  oo  the 
nineteenth  day ;  and  if  ne  found  that  the  plmie  had  brokea 
out  anew,  he  ordered  the  house  to  be  pulled  down.  If  oa 
the  other  hand  it  was  pronounced  to  be  clean,  an  offering  was 
made  on  the  occasion ;  in  order  that  ereiy  one  might  oex^anlr 
know  that  it  was  not  infected,  and  the  public  miKfai  be  freed 
from  all  apprehensions  on  that  account. 

y.  Yanous  other  legal  impurities  are  enumerated  in  Ler. 
xii.  1 — 8.  and  xv.  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  all  human  corpses  and  the  caxcaasei 
of  beasts  that  died  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  knife,  were 
regarded  as  unclean.  Whoever  touched  tbe/mter,  or  went 
into  the  tent  or  apartmeni  (after  the  Israelites  had  hooset) 
where  a  corpse  lay,  was  unclean  for  seven  days ;  and  who- 
ever touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  a  human  bone,  or  a  mTe 
in  the  fields,  was  unclean  for  ^e  same  period.  The  body  of 
a  clean  beast  that  fell  not  by  the  knife,  bnt  died  in  any  otha 
way,  defiled  the  person  wno  touched  it,  antil  the  eveiiifi; 
(Lev.  xi.  39.) ;  ana  the  carcasses  of  unclean  beasts,  hj  what- 
ever means  they  died,  did  the  same.  (Lev.  v.  2.  xi.  8. 11. 
24,  25.  27,  28.  31.  Deut  xiv.  8.)  The  conseqnenee  of  this 
law  was,  that  the  carcasses  of  (easts  were  not  suffered  to 
remain  above  ground,  but  were  put  into  the  earth,  that  pas* 
sengere  might  not  be  in  danger  of  pollution  from  them. 

By  these  wise  enactments,  the  spreading  of  contagioos 
diseases  would  be  effectually  prevented,  which  in  hot  cb- 
mates  are  peculiarly  rapid  and  fatal.  For  the  same  reason, 
also,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  that  Moses  commanded  the 
Israelites  to  break  earthen  vessels,  which  were  liable  to  be 
defiled  by  being  left  uncovered  in  a  tent  or  apartment  when 
a  person  died,  or  a  corpse  lay  (Num.  xix.  15.),  or  by  aa 
unclean  beast  falling  into  them  (Lev.  xi.  33.),  or  by  the  too^ 
of  a  diseased  pereon.  (Lev.  xv.  12.)* 

Such  are  the  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  purifications  and 
impurities.  Profane  scoffers,  who  deride  those  things,  th« 
reason  and  propriety  of  which  they  will  not  take  the  tioobk 
to  investigate,  have  ridiculed  them  as  too  minutet-^especially 
those  respecting  the  different  species  of  leprosy,— and  as 
unworthy  to  be  made  part  of  a  divine  law.  But  every  well 
regulated  mind  surely  must  discern  in  them  both  the  ffood* 
ness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah  towards  his  chosen  people,  in 
giving  them  precepts  which  were  calcuhited  not  only  to  pre- 
serve their  health  and  regulate  thar  morals,  but  also  to 
accustom  them  to  obedience  to  his  will  in  every  respect 
The  leprosy  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  lively  emblem  of 
that  moral  taint  or  **  corruption  of  the  nature  oif  every  man 
thai  naturaUy  is  engendered  of  the  ojfsoring  ofJStdam  /'*'  as  the 
sacrifices,  wnich  were  to  be  offmd  by  the  nealed  leper,  pre- 
figured that  spotless  Lamb  of  God  thai  iakdh  asvay  Uesincf 
tne  world. 

•  Bchaldl  Archaokfia  Hebnlca,  pp.  30&-3ia    W^butt^  C 
larleti  voL  111.  pp.  254— 886c 

•  Aitleto  ii.  of  tiMOonfMrioB  of  the  AofUioaa  Cbaich. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  THB   COBRTJPTIONS   OF   RELIGION  AMONG   TH£   JEWS. 


SECTION  I. 


ON  THB  IDOLATRY  OF  THE  JEWS. 


1.  Oriffin  and  Progren  of  idolatry, — Sketch  of  iu  SUtory  among  the  ItraeUtet  and  Jevo. — ^11.  Idoh  tnrthipped  by  tht» 
ItraeUteB  aione* — ^m.  Idola  of  the  Ammomte§,  vorthipped  by  the  ItraeUtes.—W,  Idolt  of  the  Canaanites  or  Syriano^'^ 
v.  Phtenieian  Jcfo/fw— VI.  Babylonian  and  Ji»»yrian  JdoUd — YII.  Idols  toonhipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Captivity^-' 
JBeroglyphic  Stonet,  tohy  prohibited  to  the  Jevt. — ^VIII.  IdoU  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  mentioned  in  the  J^ero  Testament* 
—IX.  Allusions  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  idolatrous  Worship  of  the  Heathen  JYations. — ^X*.  Different  Kinds  of  Divination, 


I.  looL/kTRT  is  the  superstitions  worship  of  idols  or  false 
good.  From  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  Kom.  i.  23.  Aere  is 
e^erj  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  W  the  apostle  Jude  fyer.  4.), 
who,  describing  the  character  oi  certain  men  in  nis  days 
that  denied  the  only  Lord  God^  adds  in  the  eleyenth  Terse  of 
his  epistle,  fVo  unto  them^  for  they  are  ^pne  into  the  way  of 
Cain  i  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Cam  and  his  descend- 
ants were  the  first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  Grod,  and 
worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  ^e  Creator.* 

The  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship ;  and  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldaea  were  the  countries 
where  it  chiefly  prevailed  after  the  deluge.^  Before  Jeho- 
vah vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  them,  both  Terah  and 
his  son  Abraham  were  idolaters  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.) ;  as  also  was 
Laban,  the  father-in-law  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  19.  30.); 
though  he  appears  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the  true  God, 
from  his  mentioning  the  name  of  Jehovah  on  several  occa- 
sions. (Gen.  xxiv.  31. 50, 51.)  Previously  to  Jacob  and  his 
sons  going  into  Egypt,  idolatry  prevailed  in  Canaan ;  and  while 
their  posterity  were  resident  in  that  country,  it  appears  from 
Josh.  xxiv.  14.  and  Ezek.  xx.  7, 8.  that  they  worshipped  tiie 
deities  of  Egypt 

On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  although 
Moses  by  the  command  and  instruction  of  Jehovah  had  given 
them  such  a  religion  as  no  other  nation  possessed,  and^  not- 
withstanding all  his  laws  were  directea  to  preserve  them 
from  idolat^;  yet,  so  wayward  were  the  braelites,  that 
almost  iromcKiiately  after  their  deliverance  from  bondage  we 
find  them  worshipping  idols.  (Exod.  xxxii.  1.  Psal.cvi.  19, 
20.  Acts  vii.  41 — 43.)  Soon  afler  their  entrance  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  adopted  various  deities  that  were 
worshipped  by  the  Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions (Judg.  ii.  13.  viii.  33.^ ;  for  which  base  ingratitude 
they  were  severely  punisbeo.  Shortiy  after  tiie  deatii  of 
Joshua,  the  government  became  so  unsettled,  that  every 
man  did  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  pro- 
phet Azariah  describes  the  infelicity  of  tiiese  times,  wnen 
ne  says,  T^tey  were  without  the  true  God^  without  a  teaching 
priest,  and  without  the  law  (2  Chron.  xv.  3.) ;  and  as  anarchy 
prevailed,  so  did  idolatry,  which  first  crept  into  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  in  the  house  of  Micah,  and  then  50on  spread  itself 
amongst  the  Danites.  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.)  Nor  were  the  other 
tribes  free  from  this  infection,  during  this  dissolution  of  the 
government;  for  it  is  said.  They  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal  and  Jhhiaroth,  and  followed  the  other  gods  of  the  people 
round  about  them,  (Judg.  ii.  13.  12.) 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the 
worship  of  Godseems  to  have  been  purer  than  in  former  times. 
Solomon  is  the  first  king,  who,  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
strange  women  he  had  married,  caused  temples  to  be  erected 
in  honour  of  their  gods ;  and  so  far  impiously  complied  with 
them  himself,  as  to  offer  incense  to  these  false  deities  (I  Kings 
xi.  5—8.) ;  so  fatal  an  evil  is  lust  to  the  best  unoerstand- 
ings,  which  besots  every  one  it  overcomes,  and  reigns  over 
them  with  uncontrolled  power     Solomon,  it  is  true,  did  not 
arrive  at  that  pitch  of  audacity  which  some  of  his  successors 
afterwards  dia ;  but  his  guying  the  smallest  countenance  to  the 
hreach  of  the  divine  law,  among  a  people  so  prone  to  idola- 
try, could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  worst  conseauences ; 
^nd  accordingly,  upon  his  death,  the  glory  of  his  Kingdom 
'^^^  speedily  eclipsed  by  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the 

*  The  history  of  the  origja  and  progrew  of  idt^try  are  ably  traced  in 
Dt.  (JnTei'i  Lectures  on  ine  Pentateuch,  vol.  I.  pp.  183^190. 

*  On  the  subject  of  Zabianism,  or  the  idolatrotta  worahip  of  the  atan^ 
there  is  an  interesung  diaaertation  in  Dr.  Townley*8  Traaalatloa  of  Blal* 
°x»udet'8  Reaaona  of  the  Lawa  of  Moaa    op.  38-47. 


division  of  his  kingdom.  This  civil  defection  was  attended 
with  a  spiritual  one,  for  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  ten  tribes  which 
had  revolted  (and  who  himself  had  probably  been  initiated 
in  the  Idolatrous  worship  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  when 
he  took  refu^  from  SoIomon^s  jealousy  at  the  court  of  Shi- 
shak),  soon  mtroduced  the  worship  of  two  golden  calves, 
the  one  at  Dan  and  the  other  at  Bethel.  He  made  choice  of 
Bethel,  because  it  had  long  been  esteemed  as  a  place  sacred 
for  the  real  appearance  of  God  in  ancient  times  to  Jacob,  and 
might,  therefore,  induce  the  people  to  a  more  ready  belief  of 
the  residence  of  the  same  Deity  now ;  and  Dan  (as  already 
observed)  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  was  the 
place  whither  that  part  of  the  country  resorted  on  aceonnt  of 
Micah's  teraphim.  Idolatry  being  thus  established  in  Israel 
by  public  authori^,  and  countenanced  by  all  their  princes, 
was  universally  adopted  by  the  people,  notwithstanding  all 
the  remonstrances  against  it  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent 
to  reclaim  them  ^m  time  to  time,  and  who  stood  as  a  barrier 
against  this  growing  wickedness,  regardless  of  all  the  pene< 
cutions  of  impious  Jezebel,  who  did  what  she  could  utterijf 
to  extinguish  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  At  length  this 
brought  a  flood  of  calamities  upon  that  kingdom,  and  was 
the  source  of  all  the  evils  with  which  that  people  were  after- 
wards afflicted ;  so  that,  after  a  continual  scene  of  tragi<»l 
deaths,  civil  wars,  and  judgments  of  various  kinds,  they 
were  at  length  carried  away  captive  by  Shalnuuieser  into 
Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  were  little  better.  One  might  justly 
have  expected,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than 
state  policy  for  preserving  the  true  religion  in  its  native  purity, 
that  atone  would  have  b^n  sufficient  to  prevent  an^r  other  lalit 
worship  from  being  set  up,  and  that  the  same  motives,  which 
induced  the  ten  tribes  to  establish  a  strange  worship,  would 
have  induced  Judah  to  be  jealous  for  the  true  one.  But  the 
event  proved  otherwise ;  for  notwithstanding  the  great  strength 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  those  who  resorted  thither 
out  of  other  tribes  for  die  sake  of  religion,  prosperity  inftatod 
Rehoboam  and  soon  ruined  him.  It  is  said  that  he  continued 
but  three  years  walking  in  the  ways  of  David  and  Sohmon, 
(2  Chron.  xi.  17.)  A&r  which  these  idolatrous  inclinations 
began  to  appear,  which  probably  were  instilled  into  him  by 
his  mother  IN  aamah.  who  was  an  Ammonitess*  (1  Kings  xiv. 
21.  J  In  short,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  alt  Israel 
with  Mm  (2  Chron.  xii.  1.),  and  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry 
above  all  that  their  Mhers  had  done,  (1  Kings  xiv.  22.)  But 
God  soon  correctea  him  and  his  people,  havmer  deliver^  them 
into  the  hands  of  Shishak  king  orflgypt,  who  with  a  vast 
army  entered  the  country,  took  their  cities,  and  plundered 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  which  David  and 
Solomon  had  treasnrea  up  there.  (2  Chron.  xii.  2.)  Upon 
their  repentance  and  humiliation,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
soon  mitigated ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  fell  into  any  gross  acts  of  idolatry  till  the  reign  of  Ahas, 
who  was  the  most  impious  prinCe  that  ever  sat  upon  that 
throne.  He  was  not  content  with  walking  in  the  ways  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  making  molten  ima^  of  Baalim  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  2.),  but  he  carried  his  wicked  inclinations  stul  fiirther. 
and  imitated  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  their  cruel  and 
idolatrous  practices ;  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  burnt  incense 
in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burnt  his  children  in 
the  fire  (ver.  3.) ;  or,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvi.  3.,  He  made 
his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  which  doubtiess  was  the 
passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  so  expressly  prohiMted  in 
Lev.  xviii.  21.  Fox  these  impieties  Ahaz  was  justiy  punished 
by  God,  and  after  a  constant  eoone  of  all  manner  of  wickeil* 
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ne88,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  but  was  happily  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hezekiah,  who,  among  other  reformations,  it  is 
■aid,  broke  in  piecea  the  brazen  terpeni  thai  Mobcb  had  made^  to 
which  the  children  of  Jtrael  did  bum  incerue.  (2  Kings  xriii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah*8  reformation  was  soon  overturned  upon  the 
succession  of  his  wicked  son  Manasseh,  who  seems  to  have 
made  it  his  business  to  search  out  what  God  in  his  law  had 
foibidden,  and  to  make  the  practice  of  it  his  study.  (3  Chron. 
zxziii.  3---8.) 

The  princes  who  succeeded  (Josiah  only  excepted)  and 
their  people  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  competition  with 
one  another  in  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  to  have  given 
a  loose  to  Ae  wildness  of  their  imaginations  in  the  worship 
of  God,  which  brought  upon  Judah  and  her  people  the  utmost 
^ry  of  God*s  wrath,  and  ihose  judgments  wnicn  had  been  de- 
creed, and  which  ended  in  the  captivity  of  king  and  people.^ 
At  length,  however,  become  wiser  by  the  severe  discipline 
they  had  received,  the  tribes  that  returned  into  their  native 
country  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  wholly  renounced 
idoiatiy;  and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most  deeply- 
rooted  aversion  from  all  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of 
worship.  This  great  reformation  was  accomplished  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  the  eminent  men  who  accompanied  or 
succeeded  them :  but,  in  the  progress  of  time,  though  the  ex- 
terior of  piety  was  maintained,  the  ^'  power  of  godliness^'  was 
lost;  and  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  mat,  during  our 
Saviour^s  ministry,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various  reli- 
gious parties,  which  widely  differed  in  opinion,  and  pursued 
each  other  with  the  fiercest  animosity,  and  with  implacable 
hatred* 

Very  numerous  are  the  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  in  the  Old  Testament  It  is  proposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of  this  section  to  offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  short 
notice  of  the  idols  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites ;  and, 
secondly,  of  those  which  they  adopted  from  the  Ammonites, 
Syrians,  Phcenicians,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity.s 

li.  Idols  worsbippvd  particularly  by  the  Israelites.*- 
Scarcely,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  the  children  of 
Isiael  been  delivered  from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  when 
they  returned  to  those  idols  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, 

1.  The  first  object  of  their  idolatrous  worship  was  a  Golden 
Calv.  (^Exod.  xxxii.  1—6.)  Havingbeen  conducted  through 
the  wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  preceded 
them  in  their  marches,  while  that  cloud  covered  the  mouijtain 
where  Moses  was  receiving  the  divine  commands,  they  ima- 

S'ned  that  it  would  no  longer  be  their  guide ;  and  therefore 
ey  applied  to  Aaron  to  make  for  them  a  sacred  sign  or  sym- 
bol, as  other  nations  had,  which  might  visibly  represent  God 
to  ^em.  With  this  request  Aaron  unhappily  com{)lied :  the 
veople  offered  buamUoffenngs^  and  brought  peace-offerings^  and 
Bat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink^  and  rote  up  to  play»  The  mate- 
lials  of  this  idol  were  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people, 
worn  in  these  eastern  countries  by  men  as  well  as  women ; 
and  probably  they  were  some  of  the  jewels  which  they  had 
demanded  of  the  Egyptians.  They  were  cast  in  a  mould  by 
Aaron,  and  subseouently  chiselled  mto  a  calf,  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  nave  been  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  cele- 
brated Egyptian  deity.  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox.  This  ancient  Egyptian  superstition  is  still 
perpetuated  on  Mount  Libanus,  by  those  Druses  who  assume 
tfaye  name  of  Okkals,  and  who  pay  divine  honours  to  a  calf* 

3.  In  imitation  of  this  were  the  two  Golden  Calves,  made 
by  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  secession  of  the 
ten  tr'bes.  The  Egyptians  had  two  oxen,  one  of  which  they 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Apis,  at  Memphis,  the  capital 
of  Upp^r  Egypt,  and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  at 
Hierapolis,  the  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  like  manner, 
Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  calves  at  Bethel,  and  the  other  at 
Dam  (1  Kinffs  xiL  28— ^2.)  Like  the  idolaters  in  the  wil- 
derness^ this  leader  of  the  rebels  proclaimed  before  the  idols 
upon  the  feast  of  their  consecration,  J%t9e  are  thy  gods,  0 
Jtrad^  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt/  as  if  he 

1  Home's  BinL  of  the  Jewi,  vol.  i!.  pp.  283—291. 

•  The  following  accotmt  of  the  Idols  worshipped  hy  the  Jews  m  tbrldged 
piiDclpaHy  from  Lamr's  Apparatus  Biblicos,  vol  ii.pp.  176—186.  Calmet's 
Dlwertationfl  In  his  Commeotaire  Uttftral,  torn.  L  partU.  pp.  173—178.  and 
tom.  Ti.  pp.  745—762.  and  his  Dictionary  of  the  wble  under  the  sereral 
names  of  the  ido!  deities.  Lewis's  Oiifftaes  HebrlDn,  rol  Hi.  pp.  1—109. 
Jahn's  ArehaoloKia  Biblics,  U  400-416.  Ackeraumo's  Archaolocia 
BibUcMf  387—402.  Millar's  Hist  of  the  Propagation  of  ChrisUaDlty,  vol. 
i.  op.  227—340.  Godviii's  Moses  and  Aai^n,  book  iv.  pp.  140—178.  and 
Alber,  Inst  Rerm.  Vet,  Teat  com.  i.  pp.  aM-406. 

"  ^.  OltxlEe^TrarsUb  VOL  Iv.  pb  8M. 


had  said,  ^' God  is  evenr  where  in  his  essence,  and  cannot  fa« 
included  in  any  place :  he  dwells  amonff  yon  here  as  well  ai 
at  Jerusalem,  ana  if  yon  require  any  symools  of  his  preaenc'. 
behold  here  they  are  in  these  calves  which  I  hare  set  npT 
for  they  conld  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  believe,  that  the  idcls 
taken  Just  before  out  of  the  nimace  had  been  their  deiiTerfis, 
so  many  ages  before.  It  is  evident,  that  the  worship  of  th&e 
calves  was  not  refrarded  by  the  sacred  writers  and  by  thepro- 
pbets,  as  an  absolate  Pagan  idolatry,  but  only  as  a  schsso, 
which  was  indeed  very  criminal  in  itself,  bat  did  not  ctas^ 
up  to  the  degree  of  a  total  apostasy ;  for  the  history  of  tb 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  introduces  Jeroboam  speaking  not  lib 
a  person  whose  intention  was  to  make  the  people  ^anse  ther 
religion,  but  as  representing  to  them  that  tne  tnie  €rod,  bebi 
every  where,  was  not  confined  to  any  certain  place,  zsi, 
therefore,  they  might  pay  their  devotions  to  him  as  wdl  h 
Dan  and  Bethel  as  at  Jerusalem. 

The  worship  offered  before  these  images  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  lav. 

As  most  of  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  tfa? 
Levites  who  had  tneir  cities  and  abodes  among  the  tpc  n- 
volted  tribes,  retired  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  JudaL 
to  avoid  joining  in  the  schism,  which  proved  a  ^reat  9f^ 
tional  strength  to  the  house  of  David ;  Jeroboam  seized  tlmr 
cities  and  estates,  and  he  eased  the  people  of  paying  ther 
tithes,  there  being  none  to  demand  them;  so  he  gratis 
them  by  making  priests  out  of  every  tribe  and  fanaiiy,  e^n 
in  the  extreme  part  of  the  country.  The  pontificate  zai 
supremacv  over  uiis  schismatical  priesthood  he  rpservfd  m 
his  own  nands.  These  idols  were  at  length  destroyed  h 
the  kings  of  Assyria;  the  calf  in  Bethel  was  carried  v: 
Babylon,  with  other  spoils,  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  other  a 
pan  was  seized  by  Tiglath-rileser,  about  ten  years  before, 
in  the  invasion  which  he  made  upon  Galilee,  in  which  pi!>- 
vince  the  city  stood* 

3.  The  Brazkn  Serpent  was  an  Image  of  polished  hns^ 
in  the  form  of  one  of  those  fiery  serpents  (or  serpents  whov 
bite  was  attended  with  violent  inflammation^  "which  wen 
sent  to  chastise  the  murmuring  Israelites  in  tne  wilderness. 
By  divine  command  Mosee  made  a  serpent  ofbran^  or  copp^. 
and  put  it  upon  a  pole  ;  and  it  came  to  pass  thai  if  a  serpaL 
had  bitten  any  man^  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  bram,  k 
lived,  (Num.  xxi.  6 — 9.)  This  brazen  serpent  was  preserrK 
as  a  monument  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  m  process  of  time 
became  an  instrument  of  idolatry.  "When  this  superstitk» 
began,  it  is  difilcult  to  determine ;  but  the  best  account  is 
given  by  the  Jewish  rabbi,  David  Kimchi,  in  the  foUowi^ 
manner.  From  Uie  time  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did  erif. 
and  the  children  of  Israel  followed  idolatry,  till  the  reign  d 
Hezekiah,  they  ofifered  incense  to  it ;  for,  it  being  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  whoever  looketh  upon  it  shau  Sre,  they 


the  same  manner  as  the  pot  of  manna  was :  and  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat  did  not  extirpate  it  when  tiiey  rooted  oot  idola- 
try, becavise  in  l^eir  reign  they  did  not  observe  that  the 
people  worshipped  this  serpent,  or  burnt  incense  to  it;  and, 
therefore,  they  ^ft  it  as  a  memorial.  But  Hezekiah  thought 
fit  to  take  it  qui^  ^^^Ji  ^^en  he  abolished  other  idolatry, 
because  in  the  time  of  his  father  they  adored  it  as  an  idol; 
and  though  pious  people  among  them  accounted  it  only  as  2 
memorial  of  a  wonderful  work,  yet  he  judged  it  better  to 
abolish  it,  though  the  memory  of  the  miracle  should  happ«& 
to  be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to  remain,  and  leave  the  Israelites  b 
danger  of  committing  idolatry  hereafter  with  it. 

On  the  subject  of  me  serpent-bitten  Israelites  being  healed 
by  looking  at  the  brazen  serpent,  tiiere  is  a  good  comment  in 
the  book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  4 — 12.  in  which  are 
these  remarkable  words : — ^**They  were  admonished,  having 
a  sign  of  salvation  (t.  e.  the  brazen  serpent)  to  pnt  them  in 
remembrance  of  the  commandments  of  tny  law.  Tor  he  that 
turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not  saved  by  the  thins  that 
he  saw,  but  by  thei  that  art  tJie  saviour  of  all."  (ver.  6, 7.) 
To  the  circumstance  of  looMng  at  the  brazen  serpent  in 
order  to  be  healed,  our  Lord  refers  (John  iii.  14,  15.),  M 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wildtrness,  even  so  mutt  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should 
not  perishybut  nave  eternal  Ufe .•  from  which  words  we  may 
learn,  1.  That  as  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or 
ensign  /  so  Jesus  Christ  vras  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  2.  That 
as  the  Israriites  were  to  look  at  the  brazen  serpent ;  so  sin- 
ners must  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.    3.  That  as  God  pn^ 
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Tided  no  odier  ramedy  than  this  boMng,  for  the  wounded 
Israelites;  so  he  has  provided  no  otiier  way  of  salration  than 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son.    4.  'lliat  aa  be  who  looked  at 
the  brazen  seipent  was  cured  and  did  live ;  so  he  that  believeth 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
U/e,    5,  That  as  neither  the  serpent,  nor  hoking  at  it,  but  the 
invisible  power  of  God,  healed  the  people ;  so  neither  the 
anoaa  of  Cnrist,  nor  his  merely  being  truafitd,  but  &e  pardon 
he  has  bought  by  his  bbod,  communicated  by  the  powerful 
energy  of  his  Spirit,  saves  the  souls  of  men.    Maj  not  all 
these  thmgs  be  plainly  seen  in  the  drcumstanees  of  this  trans- 
action, wimout  making  the  serpent  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ 
(the  most  exceptionable  that  could  possibly  be  chosen),  and 
running  the  parallel,  as  some  have  done,  through  ten  or  a 
4ozen  of  particulars  t* 

4.  In  judg.  viii.  34—37.  we  read  that  Gideon  made  an 
£pH0D  of  gold  from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  Tliis 
ephod  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  rich  sacerdotal  garment, 
made  in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  the  high-priest  at  Shiloh. 
But  whether  Gideon  meant  it  as  a  commemorative  trophy,  or 
had  a  Levttical  priest  in  his  house.it  is  difficulc  to  determine. 
It  became,  however,  a  snare  to  all  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Gilead, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan ;  who  thus  having  an  ephod 
and  'worship  in  their  own  eountiy,  would  not  so  readily  go 
over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and,  conse({uentiy,  fell  into 
\do\a.try,  and  worshipped  the  idols  of  their  neignbours  the 
Phcetiicians.   (Judg.  viii.  37.  33.) 

5.  The  Tbrapbdi,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xix.  13.,  were 
carved  images  in  a  human  form,  and  household  deities,  like 
the  penates  and  lares  of  the  Romans  many  centuries  after- 
wards (Gen.  zxxi.  19. 34, 35.  1  Sam.  xix.  13—17.),  of  which 
oracular  inquiries  were  made.  (Judg.  xvii.  5.  xviii.  5,  6.  14 
->20.  Zech.  X.  3.  Hos.  iii.  4.)  This  is  confirmed  by  1  Sam. 
XV.  23.  (marginal  rendering),  where  the  worshipof  teraphim 
is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  divination.  They  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Israelites  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  continued  to  be  worshipped  until  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

6*  The  Jews  were  accused  by  the  pagans  of  worshipping 
the  Hbad  or  ait  Ass  ;  but  from  this  calumny  they  have  oeen 
completely  vindicated  by  M.  Schumacher.'     **  Anion,  the 
grammarian,  seems  to  be  the  author  of  this  slander.    He 
affirmed  that  the  Jews  kept  the  head  of  an  ass  in  the  sanc- 
tuary; that  it  was  discovered  there  when  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  took  the  temple  and  entered  into  the  most  holy  place. 
He  aded«  that  one  &bidu8,  having  secretly  got  into  the  tem- 
ple, carried  off  the  ass's  head,  and  conveyed  it  to  Dora. 
Suidas'  says,  that  Damocritus  or  Democritus  the  historian 
averred  thst  the  Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  ass,  made  of 
gold,  &c.     Plutarch  and  Tacitus  were  imposed  on  by  this 
calumny.    They  believed  that  the  Hebrews  adored  an  ass, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  a  fountain  by  one  of 
these  creatures  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  time  when  the  army 
of  this  nation  was  parched  with  thirst  and  extremely  fetigued. 
Learned  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  search  into  the  origin 
of  this  slander  are  divided  in  their  opinions.    The  reason 
which  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  gave  for  it  has  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  on  which  to  ground  it.    IHrnaquu  Faber 
has  attempted  to  prove  that  this  accusation  proceeded  from 
the  temple  in  Egypt  called  Onion ;  as  if  this  name  came  from 
vno8,  an  ass ;  wnicn  is,  indeed,  very  credible.    The  report  of 
the  Jews  worshipping  an  ass  might  originate  in  Egypt.    We 
know  that  the  Aiexandrians  hated  the  Jews,  and  were  much 
addicted  to  raillery  and  defamation.    But  it  was  extremely 
easy  for  them  to  have  known  that  the  temple  Onion,  at  Heli- 
opolis,  was  named  from  Onias,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
who  built  it  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phifometer  and  Cleopatra. 
Others  have  asserted  that  the  mistake  of  the  heathen  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ambiguous  mode  of  reading ;  as  if  the  Greeks, 
meaning  to  say  that  the  Hebrews  adored  heaven,  eivetyeir,  might 
in  abbreriation  write  oufofg  whence  ^e  enemies  of  the  Jews 
concluded  thai  they  worshipped  Imc,  an  ass.    Or,  perhaps, 
nading  in  Latin  authors  that  they  worshipped  heaven,  eahm. 

'Nil  prester  nubes  et  coeli  miinen  adorant,' 

instead  of  ctxhim.  they  read  eillum,  aii  ass,  and  so  reported 
that  the  Jews  aaored  this  animal.  Bochart  is  of  opinion 
vox  the  error  arose  from  an  expression  in  Scripture,  ^  the 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  zzi.  9.  See  tdao  a  plettiof  and  instructive  con* 
templaUonof  Biihop  Hall  on  thU  subject 

^  p«  Caitu  Animalium  inter  JEffrptios  et  Judsos  CommentaUo,  ez  re- 
condita  aniiqaitate  illustrata  a  H  Jobaoa.  Helnr.  Bchuxoadier.  mcL  riiL 

m  (Brunatigiis,  1773.  4to.) 
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mouth  of  the  Lord  hsth  spokim  it;*  in  the  Hebrew,  Fi^Jehop 
vah,  or  Pi-Jeo,  Now,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  pieo  signiiies 
an  ass ;  the  Alexandrian  E^rptians  hearmg  the  Jews  often 
pronounee  this  word  /n<o,  believed  that  Uiey  appealed  to 
their  God,  and  thence  inferred  that  they  adorea  an  ass. 
These  explications  are  ingenious,  but  not  solid.  It  is  doubt* 
fill  whether  any  one  can  assun^  the  true  reason  for  the  ealumnr ; 
which  might  have  arisen  from  a  joke,  or  an  accident.  M« 
Le  Moine  seems  to  have  succeeded  best,  who  says  that  in 
all  probability  the  golden  urn  containing  tlie  manna  which 
was  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  was  taken  for  the  head  of  an 
ass ;  and  that  the  omer  of  manna  might  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Hebrew  hamor^  which  signifies  an  ass."* 

UL  Idol  Gods  or  the  AMMomrxs,  worshipped  bt  tub 
Children  of  IbRAEL. 

Moloch,  also  called  Molech,  Milcom,  or  Melcom,  vras  the 
principal  idol  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi.  7.),  yet  not  so 
appropriated  to  them,  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  neigh- 
bouring nations  for  their  god.  Some  wnters  have  supposed 
that  Moloch  was  the  same  as  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  human  victims  were  offered.  '  But  he  ratiler  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Baal  or  the  Sun  (Jer.  xxzii.  36.),  and 
was  the  Adrammelech  and  Anammelecn  of  the  Sepharvaitea, 
who  burnt  their  children  to  them  in  the  fire.  There. is  gresit 
reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the.woiw 
ship  of  this  deity  before  their  departure  from  Egypt,  since 
both  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  26.)  and  the  protomartyr  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  43.)  reproach  them  with  having  carried  the  taber^ 
nacle  of  their  god  Moloch  with  them  m  fte  wildeiuess. 
Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(1  Kings  xi.  7.),  and  his  impiety  was  followed  by  other 
kings,  his  successors,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  The  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  on  the  east 
of  Jemsalem,  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  rites  psiw 
formed  in  honour  of  Molooh  (Jer.  xix.  6,  6.),  who  it  is  pro- 
bable was  the  same  as  the  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belns  of  the  Cai^ 
thaginians,  Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians. 

I V .  Idol  Gods  or  the  C  ANAANrnes  or  Strians,  woRSBimeo 
mr  THE  Israelites. 

1.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods,^ 
mentions  a  goddess,  whom  he  terms  Good  Fortune,  as  the 
first  idol  mentioned  in  tiie  Scriptures,  and  worshinped  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  exclamation  of 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  ll.)«  when  her  handmaid  Zilpah  bore  a  son 
to  Jacob.  She  said,  lam  prosperous  (or  as  some  in  the  pr^ 
sent  day,  who  ascribe  every  thing  to  chance,  would  say—* 
Good  iuek  to  me)  {  and  she  eaUed  hts  name  Oad,  that  is,  proo- 
perity.  Although  this  interpretation  has  been  questioned} 
yet  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  Gad  is  unquestionably  joined  with  Mem 
(or  ^e  Moon),  and  both  are  names  of  idob,  where  the  pro- 
phet says  ^ 

Te . . . .  have  desexted  Jbbotah, 
And  have  forgotten  hit  holy  mountain ; 
•   Who  set  in  order  a  table  fbr  Gad, 
And  fiU  out  a  Ubfttion  to  BlenL        Bpb  Lowth'f  VerMoa. 

What  these  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were,  it  is  now 
impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is  probaDle  that  the  latter 
was  an  JSgyptian  deity.    Jerome,  as  cited  by  bishop  Low1h» 

fives  an  account  of  the  idolatrous  practice  of  the  apostate 
ews,  which  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  of  making  a  feast, 
or  a  Uetistemium,  as  the  Komans  callisd  it,  for  tnese  pre- 
tended deities.  ^  It  is,''  he  says,  "  an  ancient  idolatrous  cus- 
tom in  every  city  in  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria, 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  in  tne  year  they  set 
out  a  table  with  vanous  kinds  of  dishes,  and  with  a  cup  nlled 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  and  honey,  indicating  the 
fertility  of  the  past  or  future  year.  This  also  the  Israelites 
did."* 

2.  Ahad  or  Achad  b  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  under 
which  the  sun  was  worshipped :  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi 
17.  where  the  rites  of  this  god  are  described  :^ 

They  who  aancti^  themaelres,  and  pnriiy  thenkaeboi 
In  tne  ganieca,  aiiev  th«  rites  of  Acoad ; 
In  the  midst  of  those  who  eat  swine's  flesh, 
And  the  abomination,  and  (he  field  mouse ; 
Together  shall  they  perish,  salth  Jbbovab. 

Bp.  Lowtb's  Veraioo. 

3.  Baai^pior  TNum.  xxv.  1 — 6.)  was  a  deity  of  the 
Moabites  and  Miaianites,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans,  ana  worshipped  with  similar  ob* 

«  Dr.  Harris's  Nat  Hist  of  the  BiUe^  pp.  21,  26.  (American  edit)  or  pp 
22,  23.  of  the  London  reprint 

•  De  Diis  Syria,  Syntag.  L  c.  1.  CWorks,  vol  it  pp.  265^  266^) 

•  Bp.  Lowth'sIadBb,  voL  IL  p.  379. 
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veene  rites.  (Compare  Hob.  ix.  10.][  Selden  imagined  that 
this  idol  was  the  dame  with  Pluto,  from  Psal.  cvi.  28.  Tkey 
joined  tkenuehes  wrUo  Baal-peor^  tmd  aU  the  eaerifieea  of  uU 
dead.  Bat  this  may  mean  nothing  moie  than  the  sacrifices 
and  offerings  made  to  idols,  who  are  properly  termed  dead^ 
in  opposition  to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  ana  Preserver  of 
edl  uungs,  who  is  in  the  Scriptares  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally tenned  the  Umng  God.  Chbmosh,  the  abominatwn  of 
Moabj  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an  altar  on  the  Mount  of 
OliTes  (1  Kings  xi.  70^  is  supposed  to  have  heen  the  same 
deity  as  Baal-peor.  Servants  are  known  by  the  name  of 
their  lord.  As  the  Israelites  were  called  by  the  name  of  the 
true  God  (2  Chron.  vii.  14.)9  so  the  Moabites  are  called 
(Num.  xxi.  29.)  by  the  name  of  their  god,  the  people  of  Che- 
nwah;  and  other  idolatrous  nations  were  designatea  in  a 
similar  manner.  (See  Mic.  iv.  5.) 

4.  RiMMON  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  but  not  worship- 
ped by  the  Israelites :  it  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  v.  8.  and 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
ancients. 

5.  AsHTAROTH  or  AsTARTE  (Judg.  U.  13.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  is  generally  uncferstood  to  have  been  the 
moon;  though  in  later  times  this  idol  became  identified 
wiUi  the  Syrian  Venus,  and  was  worshipped  with  impure 
rites.  Astarte  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses  of  Mount 
Libanne.i 

y.  Phoenician  Idols  wobsbipped  bt  the  Israelites. 

1.  None  of  the  heathen  deities,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  more  celebrated  than  Baal. 

The  word  signifies  lord,  master,  and  husband;  a  name 
which,  doubtless,  was  given  to  their  supreme  deity,  to  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  master  of  men  and  gods,  and  of 
tiie  whole  of  nature.  This  name  had  its  original  from  Phoe- 
nicia, Baal  beinff  a  god  of  the  Phoenicians :  and  Jezebel, 
daughter  of  Etnbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  brought  this 
deity  from  the  city  of  Zidou ;  for  he  was  the  god  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  was  certainly  the  Zmk  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  god  was  known  under  the  same 
name  all  over  Asia :  it  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  and  the  same  name  and  the  same  god  went  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  a  colony  of  the  Phcenicians  :>  wit- 
ness the  name  of  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Adherbal,  all  con- 
sisting of  Bel  or  Baal,  being  the  name  of  the  deitv  of  that 
country,  which  was  according  to  the  custom  of  tne  East, 
where  the  kings,  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  added  to  their 
own  names  those  of  their  gods.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  a 
name  common  to  all  idols,  to  whatever  country  they  belonged ; 
and  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Writings  without  any 
explanatory  circumstance  annexed,  it  is  usually  understood 
to  oe  the  principal  deity  of  that  nation  or  place  of  which  the 
sacred  writer  was  speaking. 

This  false  deity  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
the  plural  number,  Baalim  (1  Sam.  vii.  4.),  which  may  either 
signify  that  the  name  of  Baal  was  given  to  many  different 
gods,  or  may  imply  a  plurality  of  statues  consecrated  to  that 
idol,  and  bearing  several  appellations,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  places :  just  as  the  ancient  heathens  gave  many 
surnames  to  Jupiter,  as  Olympian,  Dodonaean,  and  others, 
according  to  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped. 

Tne  Mse  gods  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  called  Baal  in  general ;  but  there  were  other  BaaJs 
whose  name  was  (jompounded  of  some  additional  word,  such 
as  Baal-peor,  Baalbenth,  Baalzebub,  and  Baaizephon.  The 
first  of  these  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
page.  ^ 

2.  Baalbxrith  was  the  idol  of  the  Shechemites  (Judg. 
viiL  33.);  and  the  temple  of  this  deity  was  their  arsenal  and 
public  treasury.  As  the  Hebrew  word  Berith  signifies  a 
covenant  or  contract,  this  god  is  supposed  to  have  had  his 
appellation  firom  his  oflice,  which  was  to  preside  over  cove- 
nants, contracts,  and  oa^s.  In  like  manner,  the  Greeks  had 
their  Zmk  Ofiuot ;  and  the  Romans,  their  Deua  Fidius, 

3.  Baalzebub  or  Belzebub  was  the  god  of  the  Ekronites 
(2  Kings  i.  3.),  but  the  origin  of  the  name  (which  in  Hebrew 
denotes  the  eod  ofJUee)  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  As  the 
vicinity  of  tnis  country  was  long  after  infested  with  minute 

s  Dr.  Claite'i  IVavels,  vol.  t.  pp.  32.  463-459. 

•  May  It  not  be  presumed  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  a 
Pfaomician  eolony,  finom  the  appropriation  of  the  round  towers,  found  in 
ttM.  island,  to  the  preservation  of  the  BaairThinnet  or  sacred  fire  of 
Baal  1  On  this  subject,  the  further  prosecution  of  which  is  foreif^n  to  the 
rlar  of  the  present  work,  much  curious  and  antlqiuirian  information  is  col> 
ler.ted  in  the  notes  to  "The  DroJd,"  a  Dramatic  roem,  by  Thomas  Crom* 
walk   London,  I^  8fo. 


flies  that  stang  severely  all  on  whom  they  settled,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Ekron  was  infested  in  a  similar  manner. 
aoa  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  deity  whom  theysnppUcatea 
for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  this  plsjgue.^  The  Jews,  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  called  the  prince  of  t&  deoila  by  the  name 
of  Beelzebub.  (Matt.  xii.  24.  Luke  xi.  15.) 

4.  Baalzephon  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  idol,  erected 
to  guard  the  confines  ot  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  the  name  at 
a  place,  where  a  temple  was  erected  for  the  use  of  maxinCTs 

5.  Daoon,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  people  of  Asbdod  ot 
Azotus,*  was  the  Dereeto  of  the  heathens.  Its  name  signifies 
a  fish;  and  its  figure  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  from 
the  navel  upwards,  and  that  of  a  fish  downwards.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  idol  was  commemorative  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  Noah  in  the  ark. 

6.  Tammuz  or  Thamhuz,  though  an  Egyptian  deity,  is 
the  same  as  the  Adonis  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians.  For 
this  idol  the  Jewish  women  are  said  to  have  sat  weeping 
before  the  north  gate  of  the  temple.  (Ezek.  viii.  14.)  Lucian^ 
has  given  an  account  of  the  rites  ot  this  deity,  which  illus- 
trates the  allusion  of  the  prophet.  '*  I  saw,"  says  he,  *'  at 
Biblis,  the  great  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  are  annually 
celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  in  which  I  am  initiated ; 
for  it  is  said,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  country  by  a  wild 
boar,  and  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  event,  a  public 
mourning  is  solemnized  every  year  with  doleful  lamenta- 
tions :  then  follows  a  funeral  as  of  a  dead  body,  and  next 
day  is  celebrated  his  resurrection,  for  it  ia  said,  he  flew  up 
into  heaven :  one  of  the  ceremonies  is  for  women  to  Yip*^ 
their  heads  shaved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  E^ypt**^?^  at 
the  death  of  Apis.  Those  who  refuse  to  be  snaved  are 
obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  a  whole  day  to  strangers, 
and  the  money  which  thev  thus  acquire  is  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  But  some  of  tne  Biblians  say,  that  all  those  cere- 
monies are  observed  for  Osiris,  and  that  he  is  buried  in  their 
country,  not  in  Egypt.  In  order  to  which  ^ere  comes  yearly 
a  head  made  of  p^vrus,  brought  by  sea,  from  E^'pt  to 
Biblis,  and  I  myself  nave  seen  it.'*  Frocopius,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  more  particularly  explains  ihis  rite,  and 
observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  annually  prepare 
a  pot  in  which  they  put  a  letter  directed  to  the  women  of 
Biolis,  by  which  mey  are  informed  that  Adonis  is  found 
again.  This  pot  being  sealed  up,  they  commit  it  to  the  sea, 
aner  performing  some  ceremonies  over  it,  and  command  it  to 
depart ;  accordingly,  the  vessel  immediately  steers  its  course 
to  Biblis,  where  it  puts  an  end  to  the  women's  mourning. 

This  Syrian  Venus  had  a  temple  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  was  built  out  of  the  way  in  a  by-place,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood ;  it  was  demolished  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantino,^ who  put  an  end  to  all  the  filthy  ceremonies  which 
had  been  performed  in  it.  The  image  of  this  goddess,  ac- 
cording to  Macrobius,^  represented  a  woman  in  mouming^ 
covered  with  a  veil,  having  a  dejected  countenance,  and  tears 
seeming  to  run  down  her  race. 

7.  Tne  Baithtua  or  CoNsscRATEn  Sotnes,  adored  by  the 
early  Phoenicians,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and,  probably,  were  after- 
wards formed  into  beautiful  statues,  when  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture became  tolerably  perfected.  They  originated  in  JacobS 
setting  up  and  anointing  with  oil  the  stone  which  he  had 
used  tor  a  pillow,  as  a  memorial  of  the  heavenly  vision  with 
which  he  had  been  fevoured  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.),  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  token  to  noint  out  to  him  the  place  when  God 
should  bring  him  back  again.'  The  idolatrous  unction  of 
stones,  consecrating  them  to  the  memory  of  great  men,  and 
worshipping  them  after  their  death,  must  have  prevail^  to  a 
(Treat  extent  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who  therefore  prohibited 
uie  Israelites  from  erecting  them.  (Lev.  xxvi.  1.)  The 
practice  of  setting  up  stones  as  a  guide  to  travellers  still 
exists  in  Pereia  and  other  parts  of  the  East^ 

•  See  Banner's  Observations,  yoI.  iii.  pp.  923--3SS. 

•  In  his  treatise  De  Deft  Syrift.    Op.  torn.  iz.  pp.  89—^1.  edit  Blpanl. 

•  Eusebhis  de  I^udibas  Coostiintini.  pp.  73&  737.  edit  Baa^nc. 

•  Saturnalia,  lib.  I.  c.  21. 

f  Dr.  A.  Clarice  on  Gen.  zzriii.  la 

•  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Morier's  joomej  in  the  interior  of  tbat  ooanbf, 
be  remarked  that  his  old  guide  "  erery  here  and  there  placed  a  stone  on  a 
eonspicv  ^as  bit  of  rock,  or  two  stones  one  upon  the  other,  at  the  same 
time  utterfaig  some  words  which"  (says  this  intelligent  traveller)  **  I  karat 
were  a  prayer  for  our  safe  return.  This  explained  to  me,  what  I  had  fre- 
quently  seen  before  in  the  East,  and  particularly  on  a  high  road  leadinc  to 
a  great  town,  whence  the  town  is  firs:  seen,  and  where  the  eastern  traveller 
sets  up  his  stone,  accommnied  by  a  devout  exclamaiion,  as  it  were,  ia 
token  of  his  safe  arrival.  The  action  of  our  guide  appears  to  illustrate  i.hB 
vow  which  Jacob  made  when  he  travelled  to  I^dan-Aram.  (Gen.  xxyiiL 
18-422.)  b  seeing  a  atone  on  the  road  placed  in  this  positieD.  or  one  mosM 
upon  another,  U  impUea  that  ioiim  traveller  baa  there  nade  a  tow  «r  a 
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VI.   BABTLOmAK  AKD  AbSTMAK  IdOLS. 

1,2.  Bel  and  Ncbo  are  Babylonian  deities  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xlvi.  1.  Bel  (the  Belus  of  profane  historians)  was  most 
probably  a  contraction  of  Baal,  or  tiie  Sun.  The  planet 
Meicury  has  the  name  of  Nebo  or  Nebu  amon?  the  Zabi- 
ans  :  it  is  foond  also  in  the  composition  of  severafChaldeean 
names  of  persons,  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebnzaradan,  &c.  iie.^ 

3.  Merodacb  is  sujyposed  to  have  been  a  Babylonish 
monaTch,  who  was  deiUMl  after  his  death.' 

4.  NisROCH  was  an  Assyrian  idol,  adoied  by  Sennacherib. 
3  Kings  xix.  37.  Isa.  xxxyii.  38.)  Perhaps  it  was  ihe  solar 
tre,  to  whose  anger  he  probably  attributed  the  destruction 

of  his  army  before  Jerusalem ;  and  whom  he  was  in  the  act 
of  adoring,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons.' 
VIl.  Idols  worshippsd  in  Sabiaria  dubing  the  Gap- 

TIVlTir. 

The  deities  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  the  chief 
idols  anciently  adored  in  Palestine ;  but  there  were  otber 
false  gods  worshipped  there,  which  were  imported  into 
Samana,  after  Shalmaneser  had  carried  the  ten  tribes  into 
captivity,  by  the  colony  of  foreigners  which  he  sent  to 
occupy  their  country.  These  men  brought  their  idols  with 
them.  The  men  or  Babybn  had  their  Swxoth-berudh,  which 
was  the  Babylonish  Melitta,  in  honour  of  whom  young 
womem  prostituted  diemselves.  The  men  of  Cuth  or  Cutha 
brouglst  their  Nergalj  or  the  Sun :  it  was  represented  by  a 
cock,  -vrhich  animal  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 
The  men  of  Bounath  had  MUtna:  a  deity  of  which  nothing 
certain  is  known.  The  rabbinical  writers  say,  diat  it  was 
compounded  of  a  man  and  a  goat ;  consequently  it  answered 
to  the  Pan  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The  peo- 
ple of  Sephanoinm  brought  Adrommekek  and  jinammeieeh^ 
already  noticed.  The  .Aintea  brought  NilAaz  and  Tariak^ 
which  probably  are  two  different  names  of  the  same  idol. 
As  Nibhaz  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  signifies  quiek^  noift^ 
rapid:  and  Ihrtak  in  both  languages  denotes  a  chariot, 
these  two  idols  together  may  mean  tiie  sun  mounted  on 
his  car. 

In  Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Moses  nrohibits  the  Israelites  from  setting 
up  any  Imaok  or  Stone,  literally,  figured  tUme^  or  tUmt  cf 
apidurej  in  their  land.  This  pronibition  was  directed  against 
the  hieroglyphic  figures  or  stones  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  pnests.  Witii 
these  stones  idolatry  was  practiseo.  In  Egypt  ^ey  were 
regarded  a  s  the  god  IVtoih ,  the  god  of  sciences,  and  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Lzekiel  (viii.  8— -11.)  we  find  an  imitation  of 
this  species  of  idolatry  common  among  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mo- 
saic policy,  which  dictated  the  prevention  of  idolatry,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  stones  with  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  Besides,  m  an  age  when  so  great  a 
propensity  to  idolatry  prevailed,  stones  with  figures  upon 
them  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  would  have 
been  a  temptation  to  idolatry,  even  though  they  had  not  been 
deified  fas  we  know  they  actually  were^  by  the  Egyptians.^ 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  temples,  particularly  that  of  Ten- 
tyra,  and  also  the  tombs  of  the  kings  in  Egypt,  are  coveied 
With  such  hieroglyphics ;  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  and 
not  be  struck  with  the  neotesity  of  the  injunction  contained 
in  Deut  iv.  15^20.^ 

Vin.  The  idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are,  doubt- 
less, known  to  every  classical  reader.  It  will,  therefore, 
suffice  briefly  to  state  here,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supreme 
deity,  or  fiather  of  the  gods,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
Mercury  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  the  messenger  of 
the  other  deities.  The  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia, 
Btmckwith  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  by  St.  Paul, 
considered  him  as  Mercury,  from  his  eloquence,  andf  Barnabas 
as  Jupiter,  probably  from  his  being  the  more  majestic  person  of 
the  two,  and  consequently,  answering  to  the  prevalent  notions 
which  they  had  imDibedf  from  statues  conceming  him.  The 
Diana  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  worshipped  witi^ 
most  solemnity  at  Ephesus,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been 

thank^hrinir.  Nothing  ii  so  natural  in  a  journey  over  a  dreary  country, 
tB  for  a  MlitaxT  trayeller  to  alt  down,  tatisued,  and  to  make  the  tow  that 
Jacob  ASdi—IfGod  viU  be  with  fne,  andkeq>  me  in  the  way  that  I  gOy 
and  toiU  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  to  that  I  reach  my 
father'9  hauae  inpeaee^  Ac.  then  I  will  give  so  much  in  charity  :— or,  again, 
that  00  fint  seeing  the  place  wtiich  he  has  so  long  toiled  to  reach,  the 
tnveUer  should  sit  down  and  make  a  thanksciving ;  In  l)oth  cases  setting 
up  a  stone  as  a  memorial. "    Morier's  Second  Joomey,  p.  SH. 

*  Ges«nius'B  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Gibbs,  p.  85.  coL  2.  p.  407.  col.  2. 
•W.Lowth,onJer.l.2.  *^ 

•  Brown's  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  vol  ii.  p.  32. 

«  Michaalis's  Commentaries,  toL  h.  pp.64^M. 
J^wett's  Christiaa  RtsearchM  In  the  MeittsrmiMn,  pp^  laSi  IM. 


represented  as  a  woman,  whose  upper  'f«rt  was  hung  rorad 
with  breasts,  emblematic  of  the  proliiie  powers  of  Rature« 
Her  image  is  said  to  have  fallen  down  rrom  Jupiter  (Acts 
xix.  35.) ;  whence  some  expositors  have  conjectured  mat  it 
was  an  airoUie  or  atmotpherie  itont.  But  Pliny  describes  the 
image  as  having  been  made  by  one  Caneti  as  from  the  wood 
of  the  vine.<  l%is  notion  of  certain  statues  having  descended 
on  ear^  from  the  clouds  to  represent  particular  divinities, 
and  to  inspire  devotion  in  their  temples,  was  very  common 
in  the  heathen  world.  The  palladium  at  IVoy,  and  the  statue 
of  Minerva  at  Athens,  like  this  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  are 
said  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies.  The  avarice  of  priests 
forged  these  stones  to  dupe  and  fleece  a  blind  and  bigoted 
people.  The  same  ridiculous  tale  the  Romans  were  taught 
to  believe  conceming  their  Andlia  or  sacred  shields,  which 
their  history  represents  to  have  fidien  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.^ 

The  Romans,  also,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  the  vir- 
tues and  afiections  of  the  mind,  as  /tM/tce,  FideUiy^  or  Good 
FttUh^  Hope,  Fortunty  Feme,  &c.;  and  the  same  superstitioB 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  on  which  island 
raul  was  shipwrecked.  When  they  saw  a  venomous  serpent 
fasten  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  they  concluded  that  he  was  a 
murderer,  whom  venffetmoe— more  correctly  the  goddess  &am 
{Diki  or  Vindictive  Justice)— A^re/  not  permitted  to  live,  (Acts 
xxviii.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  mytholo^ncal  poet  Hesiod,  that 
the  Grecucs  had  a  female  deity  of  this  name.'  Naj,  ^e 
superstition  of  the  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to  worship  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  all  countries,  even  those  which  they 
knew  not  Hius  there  was  at  Athens  an  altar  consecrated 
to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Europe,  Asia,  Lib3ra,  and  to 
theunlmown  Godf  which  gave  St.  Paul  occasion  to  deliver 
that  admirable  discourse  in  the  Areopagus,  which  is  reLated 
in  Acts  xvii.  23— 31.» 

IX.  Very  numerous  are  the  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writ* 
ings  to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  their  per- 
suasions conceming  their  power  and  influence.  A  few  only 
of  these  can  be  here  noticed. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  which  were  entertained 
concerning  their  gods  :-i- 

(1.)  The  heathens  had  generally  a  notion,  that  all  deities 
were  local,  and  limited  to  a  certain  country  or  place,  and 
had  no  power  any  where  else,  but  in  that  country  or  place ;  and 
thus  we  read  in  2  Rings  xvii.  26.  that  the  colonists  sent  by 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites  attn« 
bttted  weir  being  plagued  with  lions  to  their  not  knowing 
the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land.  In  conformity  with  this 
notion,  Jonah  (who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed  multi- 
tude of  Gentiles,  that  had  forced  themselves  into  the  district 
of  Galilee,  with  their  various  forms  of  worship)  seems  to  have 
considered  Jehovah  as  the  local  god  of  Juosea;  and  4n  oidez 
to  escape  from  his  presence,  he  rose  up  toJUt  unto  ThnlUsh^ 
and  went  down  to  Jappa,  (Jonah  i.  3.)  So  also  in  1  Kings 
XX.  23.  it  is  said  that  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  per- 
suaded their  master,  that  the  gods  of  the  uraelites  were 
gods  of  the  hills ;  hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  law  was  given 
on  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Sion, 
and  that  they  delighted  to  worship  on  high  places;  and  there* 
fore  they  imaging  that  they  would  have  the  advantage  by 
fighting  the  Israelites  in  the  plain.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
such  of  the  Israelites  who  were  murmurers  in  the  wilder- 
ness (being  those  among  them  who  were  most  tainted  with 
idolatry)  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  believed  that 
God  was  a  local  deity  and  his  power  limited ;  for  in  this 
manner  it  is  that  the  Psalmist  represents  Uiem  reasoning 
with  themselves^— Con  God  furmsh  a  table  in  the  wilder^ 
neas  ?  Bthold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and 
the  streams  ooerjiowed,  M  canhegive  bread  also?  Canhepnh 
vide  flesh  for  hs  people?  fPsal.  xxviii.  19, 200 

(2.)  Ail  the  nations  of  antiquity,  especially  in  the  East, 
supposed  the  Deity  to  be  surrounded  by  light  so  dazzling  as 
to  overpower  all  mortal  vision.  This  mode  of  speaking  was, 
in  a  later  age,  transferred  to  the  divine  majesty  and  perfec- 
tions, as  bemg  utterly  incomprehensible  to  th»  human  &cul- 
ties.  (Psal.  civ.  1—3.  Ezek.  i.    I  Tim.  vi.  16.)»o 

(3.)  **  Another  common  opinion  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens,  was,  that  sometimes  the  immortal  gods,  disp- 
guised  in  human  form,  deigned  to  visit  mortals,  and  con- 

•  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ztL  c.  4a 

«  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  360.    See  also  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  toL  i. 
p.  307.  and  I>r.  Clarke's  Travels^  vol  vii.  pp.  21, 22. 

•  Opera  et  Dies,  ▼.  2M— 258. 

•  On  the  snbject  of  this  altar,  see  toL  i.  pp.  196, 197. 

>•  Robinson's  Gr.  Lejdcon  to  the  New  Test  voce  Arf  eriT»(.  Olooinfield'^ 
▲mwcaiioiison  th«  New  Test  voL  viii.  pp.  236, 967. 
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r&tmA  with  tbem.    Aoeovding  to  their  tiieokwy^  jQfiitar  and 

Merearyaocomfmnied  each  other  on  theMexpeoitiona.  Agrees 
ab)j  to  thia  notion,  which  umyerBaliy  obtained  among  the 
Paeans,  we  find  that  the  Lycaoniana,  when  they  aaw  a  mi- 
racle performed  upon  a  hetpleaa  cripple,  immediatol j  cried 
ont  in  the  last  aatoniahment,— 7%c  godti  are  come  down  unto 
U9  in  the  iikent88  of  mat!  (Acta  xiy.  II.)  Instantly  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  metamorphosed,  by  their  imaginationa, 
into  Jove  and  Mercary,  who,  according  to  their  creed,  were 
inseparable  companions  in  these  visits.  These  heathens  (as 
we  haye  already  intimated)  recognised  Jupiter  in  Barnabas, 
because,  probably,  his  appearance  and  person  were  more 
specious  and  striung ;  and  Paul,  whose  bodily  presence  was 
weak,  but  whose  public  talents  and  rhetoric  were  distin- 

Sdshed,  they  persuaded  themselves  could  be  no  other  than 
ercury,  the  eloquent  interpreter  of  the  gods.'*> 

r4.)  rurther,  when  persons  were  wrongfully  oppressed 
ana  afflicted,  the  heathens  believed  that  the  gods  interfered 
in  their  behalf.  The  tokens  of  their  presence  were  ecviA- 
ffuakes^  the  opening  of  doora^  and  Ike  idoeinjg  of  their  bonds,* 
In  this  manner  Gml  bore  a  miraculous  testimony  of  his  ap- 
probation to  his  faithful  servants  Paul  and  Silas,  when  im- 
prisoned at  Philippi ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  feet  will 
account  for  the  extreme  fright  of  the  gaoler,  which  termi- 
nated so  happily  for  his  salvation.  ^Acts  xvi.  35 — ^29.)> 

9.  Although  &e  priesthood  constituted  a  distinct  class  of 
persons  among  the  Jews,  yet  among  the  Romans,  and  it 
should  seem  also  among  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  form  a 
separate  order.  Among  the  Romans  they  were  chosen  from 
among  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  state.  In  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  persons  were  annually 
selected  from  among  the  more  opulent  citizens  to  preside 
over  the  things  pertaming  to  religious  worship,  and  to  exhibit 
annual  games  at  their  own  expense  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  aediles  did  at  Rome.  These  officers 
received  their  appellations  from  the  districts  to  which  tiiey 
belonged,  as  Synarch  {^fULfij^ni)^  PhoBniciarch  (^urfluatfVNc}, 
and  the  like :  ofcourse,  m  proconsular  Asia,  they  were  called 
Asiarchs  {Kwtat^tti),  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was 
erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  31.  that  at  that 
very  time  they  were  solemniting  games^  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  was  one  of  the  great  celestial  deities  (the  dii  majorum 
gmtium  of  the  Romans),  and  who  was,  therefore,  called  the 
GREAT  ooDDESs,  by  the  recorder  or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus. 
O^cts  xix.  35. )»  This  circumstance  will  account  for  St 
Paurs  being  hurried  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Asiarchs. 

3.  We  learn  from  various  profiine  authors  that  ^i^A /'/aee*, 
or  eminences,  were  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  the  heathen 
deities,  or  at  least  as  the  most  proper  for  sacrificing;  and, 
tiierefor^,  sacrifices  were  offered  either  on  the  summits  of 
mountains  or  in  woods.  Thus  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Persians  to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
and  there  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,— distinguishing  by 
that  appellation  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven.^  Further, 
as  most  of  these  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  prostitu- 
tion, or  other  impure  rites,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  the 
most  retired  spots,  to  conceal  their  abominations.  On  this 
account,  and  also  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of,  or  temptation 
to,  idolatry,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  Jehovan,  only  and  exclusively  in  the  place  which  he  should 
appoint  (Deut.  xii.  14.);  and  were  also  prohibited  from 
sacrificing  in  high  places  (Lev.  xxvi.  30.),  and  from  placing 
'a  grove  of  ireesf  near  his  altar.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.)  The  profli- 
gate Manasseh,  however,  utterly  disrejgarded  these  prohibi- 
tions, when  he  huiU  up  again  the  high  places,  and  reared 
up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made  a  grove,  (2  Kings  xxi.  3.)  Thus 
Isaiah  (Ivii.  4, 5.)  reproached  the  Israelites  with  the  like  pre- 
varication, when  ne  said,  ^re  ye  not  children  of  transgression, 
a  seed  ofjalsehood,  inflaming  yourselves  with  idols  under  every 
green  tree,  slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys  under  the  ckfts  of 
The  rocks?    And  Jeremiah  (iii.  6.)  reproaches  them  with 

t  Dr.  Htrwood*!  Introd  vol.  U.  p.  389. 

>  ELiner,  in  his  notes  on  Acta  xti.  26.  has  shown,  hj  a  aeries  of  most 
apposite  qaolations,  that  each  of  these  thincs  was  accounted  a  token  of 
the  dlirlne  appearance  in  behalf  of  those  who  suffered  unmsthr.  and  who 
were  dear  u>  the  gods-^ObservaUones  Saerc,  t ol.  1.  pp.  Ml— 444. 

s  Biscoe  on  the  Acta,  yoI.  i.  p.  313. 

«  GrotiUB.  Hammond,  Poole's  Synopsis,  Wetstein,  and  Doddridge  on 
Acts  ziz.  31.  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  voL  i.  pp.  30^  304.  Kobinson's  Greek 
Leiicon,  voce  A0-i«px<rc. 

•  See  Eisner's  Observationes  Sacra»,  toI.  i.  pp.  460^  461. 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  13L 

V  In  Sir  William  Ouseley's  Trsrels  in  the  East  (vol.  i.  pp.  369-401.)  the 
reader  will  find  a  verf  learned  and  very  interesting  memoir  on  th«  satred 
trua  of  the  aneieotSi  which  ittunntet  muylmportant  paaaagetof  aaorod 


having  played  the  harlot,  that  it,  worshijqted  idols 
high  mountain,  and  under  every  green  tree.  Nor  were  onlv 
mountains,  woods,  and  valleys  appointed  for  the  woTshiD  d 
false  gods ;  almost  every  thing  else,  among  the  Pagans,  Wi 
the  marks  of  idolatry.  Herodotus*  says,  that  the  Phi^si- 
cians,  who  were  the  greatest  seamen  in  the  world,  adonxj 
the  heads  and  stems  of  their  ships  with  the  images  of  lim 
gods :  and  Luke  (Acts  xxviii.  11.)  has  observed,  that  Ui» 
vessel  which  earned  Sl  Paul  from  Malta  to  Syracuse  had 
the  aign  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  tiat 
the  vessel  in  which  Europa  was  carried  away  bad  the  s^ 
of  a  bull,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to  say,  that  Jcfh 
ter  carried  her  away  under  that  shape.^ 

4.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were  carried  in  pToceBani, 
on  the  shoulders  of  thor  votaries.  This  circumstance  is  ^ 
tinctly  stated  by  Isaiah,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  ^ 
insamty  of  idolatry.  (xlvL  7*)  In  this  way  do  the  Hinba 
at  present  carry  their  gods ;  and,  indeed,  so  exact  a  pictn 
has  the  prophet  drawn  of  tbs  idolatrous  {Nrooeesions  of  ^ 
people,  tnat  he  mii^t  be  almost  supposed  to  be  sitting  ^asiki 
them,  when  he  defivered  his  predictian  to  the  Jews.*<^  It  w^ 
also  custonnry  to  make  shrtnes  or  portable  models  of  ik 
temples  of  those  deities  which  were  the  ]mnclpal  objecM  d 
worship,  and  to  place  a  small  image  therein,  when  they  to- 
veiled  or  went  to  war,  as  also  for  their  private  deyotiooit  a 
home.  From  the  celebrity  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  E]^ 
sus,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  there  wovld  be  a  giet 
demand  for  models  of  it,  which  would  become  a  kind  olW 
stitute  for  the  temple  itself,  to  such  of  her  votazies  as  Uve^ 
in  distant  parts  of  Gieeea.  It  is  evident  from  Acta  xix.  Si 
— ^27.  that  the  manufacture  of  such  shrines  proved  a  soB?e 
of  great  emolument  to  Demetrius,  and  ^e  artisans  emploitt 
by  nim,  who  might  naturally  expect  a  bdsk  demand  for  tbes 
models,  from  the  vast  concourse  of  worsfaippexs  who  w« 
present  at  the  annual  solemnization  of  the  games  in  hoosa 
of  Diana :  which  demand  not  equalling  their  ezpectation. 
Demetrius  might  ascribe  his  loss  to  St.  Paul's  preachiif 
against  idolat^,  as  the  apostle  had  now  ^Acts  xix.  8. 10.] 
been  mors  than  two  years  at  Ephesus ;  so  that  aii  they  teki 
diveU  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  JesuSy  both  Jna  ^ 
Greeks,*^  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  (Amos  v.  26.)  isscp 
posed  to  have  been  a  portable  temple  or  shrine,  made  afis 
the  chief  temple  of  that  ^  horrid  king,"  as  Milton  emphafr 
cally  terms  himJ' 

*'  When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  any  of  thoa 
numerous  divinities  which  they  worshipped,  it  was  uainl  a 
this  sacred  solemnity,  in  which  religion  and  friendship  woi 
harmoniously  interwoven  and  united  with  each  other,  for  i£ 
the  sacrifioers  to  have  their  temples  adorned  with  chapl^  & 
flowers^— and  the  victims,  too,  that  were  led  to  the  aJtac, 
were  dressed  with  fillets  and  garlands.  Abundant  examples 
of  this  custom  are  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  The  Lycaonians,  who  realised  iur 
piter  in  Barnabas,  and  Mercury  in  Paul,  and,  be\ieviDg 
themselves  honoured  with  a  visit  from  these  divinitiea,  from 
the  miracle  which  Paul  had  wrought  in  restoring  a  crtpf^ 
to  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  intenoed  to  show  their  venera- 
tion of  this  illustrious  condescension  to  them  by  oelebrBtis| 
a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice,  and  decked  diemselves,  aofi 
the  victims  they  intended  to  immolate,  in  this  manner.)^  The 
priest,  therefore,  of  Jove,  whom  it  seeaos  they  worshipped 
as  the  guardian  of  their  city,  and  whose  temple  stood  a  ntd« 
wayi^  out  of  the  town,  inamediately  brought  vietims  tat. 
chaplets  of  flowers  to  crown  the  aposUes,  agrseafaly  to  tlie 
pagan  rites, — and  in  this  manner  advanced  towards  the  doc; 
of  the  house,  where  the  apostles  lodged,  designingr  to  sacn- 
fice  to  them.  This  custom,  here  mentioned,  was  in  confomatr 
with  the  heathen  ritual.  All  wore  gariands  at  a  heaths 
sacrifice,  both  the  people  and  the  victims."*^ 

5.  When  the  vicf  tai  devoted  to  the  sacrifice  was  brougiit 
before  the  altar,  ^€  priest,  having  implored  tiie  divine  favosr 
and  acceptance  by  prayer,  pour^  wine  upon  its  Imd ;  and 
after  the  performance  of  this  solemn  act  of  region,  wliidi 

•  m^,  L  Iii. c  37.  •  Biscoe  onthe  Acts,  voL  L  pp.  326, 327. 

«•  yf»^B  Histonr,  *e.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pTdSix 

"  Bisb  «  on  the  Acta,  vol.  L  pp.  301,  3QE2.  304. 

IS  Sea  Ur.  Clarke'a  Travela,  vol.  vi.  pp.  21&~218.,  for  some  curious  mSu- 
mation  eoneeining  the  ponable  ahrhates  of  the  ancients. 

>•  Acta  )dv.  13.  Then  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  017, 
brought  oxen  and  forlmtdt  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  a«eri/Scs 
unto  the  people. 

t«  ITpoTiis  srox.i«;.  Ibid.  T»  IIFO  TH£  IIOAEQX  AcxMvifiav.  The  Ie8ei> 
pie  of  JEaculapiiu  which  was  befoie  the  lown  or  a  Uttle  way  out  of  the 
city.   Polvbiua,  Mb.  i.  p.  17.  edit  Hanov.  1619. 

M  Dr.  Harwood'a  IntrodnetiOD,  vol.iLp.a01.  Wttstein  and  Dr.  A.  Giaito 
I  on  Acts  itr,  11—16. 
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v^s  tenned  a  Ittelum,  tiie  Tictiin  was  instantly  led  to  the 
laughter.  To  this  circnmstance  St  Paul,  knowing  the  time 
>f  his  martyrdom  to  be  very  near,  has  a  very  striking  aliu- 
lion;  representing  this  rite,  which  immediately  preceded 
he  death  of  Uie  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  himself, 
mplyin^  tha*;  he  was  now  devoted  to  death,  and  that  his 
lissolution  would  speedily  follow.  /  am  now  ready  io  be 
offered,  says  he  (3 Tim.  iv.  6.) :  literally,  /am oA-earfy  poured 
out  as  a  ubation ;  the  time  of  my  departure  i»  at  hand,  A 
similar  expressive  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
Yeoj  says  the  holy  apostle,  and  iff  be  pourkd  out  ujfon  the 
sacrifice  and  eervice  of  your  faith^  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you 
all.  In  this  passage  he  represents  the  faith  of  the  Philip- 
pians  as  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in  martyrdom,  to  the  libation 
poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrificed 

After  the  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on 

the  altar,  or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder 

was  either  exposed  by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or 

became  the  occasion  of  giving  a  feast  to  his  friends,  either 

in  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.    Meat  of  this  description, 

termed  Mfaxodirrce,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in  Acts  xv.  39., 

was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  that  not  only  those 

who  partook  of  such  entertainments,  but  also  those  who 

purchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to 

the  pollution  of  idolatry.    The  apostle  James,  therefore, 

recommends,  that  the  Gentile  Chrisnans  should  abstain  from 

all  meats  of  this  kind,  out  of  respect  to  tlds  prejudice  of 

Jewish  Christians ;  and  hence  he  calls  these  meats  ttxtryttf^Mr^ 

pollution  of  idols,  that  is,  meats  polluted  in  consequence  of 

their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Acts  xv.  30.,  compare  also 

1  Cor.  viii.  1.  4.  7. 10.  x.  19.  38.)    It  appears  from  Judff. 

ix.  27.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols 

was  not  unknown  to  the  Shechemites. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of 
some  of  these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced 
before  the  golden  calf.  TExod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  daj,  dancing 
before  the  idol  takes  place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous 
feast  But  their  sacrifices  were  not  confined  to  irrational 
victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  offerin?  human 
victims  prevailed  to  a  great  extent;^  and  among  the  Ammon- 
ites ana  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are 
said  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire ;  denoting  some  rite 
of  dedication  and  purification.  This  was  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Lev.  xviii.  31.)  In  this  manner 
Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (3  Kings  xvi«  3.) ;  but  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  it  is 
eTident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declarations 
of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36—40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  31.  XX.  36.  31.),  it  is  however,  certain  that  many  hu- 
man victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods 
did  not  consist  barely  in  tne  sacrifices  whicn  they  offered  to 
them,  but  likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body ; 
thus  Naaman  speaks  of  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 
(3  Kings  V.  18.)  It  was  also  a  religions  ceremony,  to  Hft  up 
the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  kiss  it,  and  then,  stietching  it  out,  to 
throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol :  boUi  this  and  the  former 
ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xix.  18.  And  so  Job,  in 
order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  very  ele- 
gantly says,  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  ahined,  or  the  moon 
'joaUang  tn  brightness,  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  &c.  (Job  xxxi.  36,  37.) ; 
for  to  idss  and  to  uxfrship  are  synonymous  terms  in  Scripture, 

»  Partthurtt'i  Gr.  Lexicon,  p.  621.     Harwood,  toL  il.  pp.  219,  220.    Dra. 

Clarke  and  Maeknigbt  on  the  pesuges  cited. 

•  Tlie  Egyptians  had  several  cities,  which  were  tenned  7\fplumian,— 

lacb  as  Heliopolis,  Iditbya,  Abarei,  and  Bosiris,— where  at  particular  sea- 

una  they  immolated  men.     The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of 

bright  hair  and  a  partlcalar  cotnplezioa,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be  found 

unoDg  that  people.    Hence  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  foreigners ; 

and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims 

were  chosen  from  their  body.    They  were  burnt  sBve  upon  a  high  altar, 

sad  thus  BBcrificed  for  the  good  of  the  people :  at  Uie  conclusion  of  the 

ncrifice,  the  priests  collected  their  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in 

t  ^^~°^"t  likely  with  this  view,  that,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafled, 

t  bleMtng  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron  were 

'iODunanded  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used 

M  •  type  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they 

^ptirienced  fai  Egypt),  and  to  scatter  them  abroad  touarda  the  heaven 

UlxocL  X.  8, 9.),  but  with  a  different  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the 

■malleBt  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse  to  the  tm- 

grateful,  cruel,  and  infatuated  Egvpiians.    Thus  there  was  a  designed  con* 

u^^  in  these  workmgs  of  Providence,  and  an  apparent  opposiuon  to  the 

wiperBtUion  of  the  times.     Brvant,  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  p.  116.     On 

ine  prevalence  of  huimm  saenfices  in  ancient  ttmes,  see  vol.  i.  p.  6,  and 
sole. 


as  appears  from  P«d.  ii.  13.  Thsve  is  an  idolatrous  xite  men* 
tioned  by  Esekiel,  called  the  putting  the  branch  to  the  noM 
(Bzek.  viii.  17.\  by  which  interpreters  understand,  that  the 
worshipper,  witn  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of 
worship  and  adoration.  There  appears  to  be  this  difference, 
however,  between  Uie  idolatry  oi  Uie  Jews  and  that  of  other 
nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  a  divine  power  and 
providence ;  only  they  imagined  that  tneir  idols  were  the  in- 
termediate causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  die  supreme 
God  might  be  conveyed  to  them;  whereas  the  heathens 
believed  that  the  idols  tiiey  worshipped  were  true  gods,  and 
had  no  higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  independent  Being.' 

In  the  account  or  the  decisive  trimnph  of  true  religion  over 
idolatry,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking 
delineation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal;  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  piests,  or  prophets,  as 
they  are  termed,  employed  the  whole  aaj  in  their  aesperate 
rites.  The  time  is  divided  into  two  periods,  1.  From  mam" 
ing  until  noon,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  offering 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial  fire, 
(for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 


when  it  was  usually  offered  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple  at  Jeru« 
sidem),  performing  their  frantic  rites. 

Theu  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  altar,*  that  is,  they  danced 
around  it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations^ 
tossing  their  heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  vanety  of  bodily 
contortions,  precisely  as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.'  In 
like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars  among  the  Romans  daneed 
and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divinity,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derived  their  name,— Salii.^  Jind  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them  /  had  not  the  intrepid 

Erophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  protection, 
e  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies:  jSnd  said.  Cry 
aloud  !  Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your 
suit— -Similar  vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heathen  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions  his  disciples  sffainst 
&em  in  Matt.  vi.  7.'— ^br  he  is  a  gDcU- the  supreme  Goa;  yon 
worship  him  as  such ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Eithr  he  is  taUdng^^ 
he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others :  or,  as  it  is  tetf 
dered  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bihles,^-^  meditateth^^e 
is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  seheme-->or 
he  is  ptimMng'— -taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase— or  he  is  on 
a  journey— hvtmg  left  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making 
some  excursioas-«or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  & 
awaked,F—AhBxad  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  they  are 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  parti- 
cular business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo 
sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are 
often  out  on  journeys  or  expeditions.*  Accordingly  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themsebfcs,  after  their  man- 
ner. This  was  not  onW  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for 
the  dead,  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  themsSves,  (Dent.  xiv.  1. 

•  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens,  the  editot 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  has  accumulated  much  interesting  information. 
See  the  Fragments,  particularly  Nos.  107. 185.  212, 211 

*  This  is  the  maigmal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kin|(s  xviii.  26. 

of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (who  w 


•  From  the  statement 
formerly  (me  of  the  principal  bigh-priests  of  Budboo)  Dr.  A.  'Clarke  has 
described  the  manner  ana  invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that 
island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  zviii.X  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  part  of 
the  present  elucidation  of  the  rites  of  Basl ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

•  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt) 

.  Annaque  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modos.— Ovio.  Fast,  ili.387, 88S. 

On  the  custcm  of  dancins  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will 
find  much  curious  information  in  Lomeier's  treatise  De  veterum  GentUinm 
Lustratlonibus,  cap.  33.  ]>p.413.  et  seg. 

V  The  infuriated  worshippers  of  Diana  att  with  one  veiee  about  theopaes 
ofttpo  hours  cried  out,  "  Great  ie  Diana  of  the  Epheeians.**  (Acts  xix.  31.) 
Not  to  muiiiplv  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  illustration  of  these  vahi, 
repetitions  in  the  Heautontimoreumenos  of  Terence,  act  v.  scene  1.  We 
are  informed  by  Servius  that  the  ancient  heathens,  after  snppHcatiqg  the 
particular  deity  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  adverse  to  the  supplmnL 
Serous  in  Virgil.  Oeorg.  lib.  f.  21.  (vol.  i.  p.lTB.  of  Sbrroann's  edOtkat. 
Amst.  1746.  4to.)  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  "  vain  repetitions**  or 
the  modem  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  in  the  Medito» 
rsnean,  &c  vol  L  pp.  462—464. 

•  Ward's  History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoo^  vol.  H.  p.  3M. 
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Lev.  xix.  518.)  For  the  heathens  did  these  things  not  only 
in  honour  of  their  gfods,  but  also  in  testimony  or  their  grief 
for  the  loss  of  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  Scythians,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus,  were  accustomed  to  slash  their 
arms  on  the  death  of  their  kin^  ;*  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  similar  custom  obtamed  among  some  one  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  modem  Persians  to  this  day  cut 
and  lacerate  Uiemselves,  when  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  assassination  of  Hossein,  whom  they  venerate  as  a 
martyr  for  the  Moslem  fiuth.> 

7.  The  heathens  showed  their  veneration  for  their  deities 
in  various  ways,  the  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  illustrate 
many  passages  of  Scripture.    Thus  nothing  was  more  fre- 

Suent  than  prostitution  of  women,  with  examples  of  which 
[ie  ancient  writers  abound.  According  to  Justin,*  the  Cy- 
prian women  gained  that  portion  which  their  husbands  re- 
ceived with  them,  on  marriage,  by  previous  public  prostitu- 
tion. And  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  are  informea  by  Augustine, 
made  a  gift  to  Venus  of  the  gain  acquired  by  the  same  dis- 
gusting means.^  Hence  we  may  account  for  Moses  prohi- 
biting the  Israelites  from  committing  any  such  atrocities. 
(Lev.  xix.  29.) — Others  dedicated  to  them  the  spoils  of  war ; 
others,  votive  tablets  and  other  offerings  in  commemoration 
of  supposed  benefits  conferred  on  them.^ 

A  more  frequent  and  indeed  very  general  custom  was  the 
carrying  of  marks  on  their  body  in  honour  of  the  object  of 
their  worship.  This  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  28. 
To  this  day,  all  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos  bear  on  their  fore- 
heads, or  elsewhere,  what  are  called  the  aeetarian  markt, 
which  not  only  distinguish  them  in  a  civil,  but  also  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  from  each  other.^  Most  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  lately  discovered  have  their  faces,  arms,  breasts, 
&c.  curiously  carved  or  tatooed^  probably  foi  superstitious 
purposes.  Ancient  writera  abound  with  accounts  of  marks 
made  on  the  face,  arms,  &c.  in  honour  oi  different  idols,— 
and  to  this  the  inspired  penman  alludes  (Rev.  xiii.  16,  L7. 
ziv.  9.  11.  XV.  2.  xvi.  S.  xix.  20.  xx.  4.),  where  false  wor- 
shippers are  represented  as  receiving  in  their  hands,  and  in 
their  forehead,  tne  marks  of  the  beast. 

The  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  27.  against  the  Israelites 
rounding  the  comers  of  their  heads^  and  marring  the  camera  of 
their  beards^  evidently  refers  to  customs  which  must  have 
existed  among  the  Egyptians,  during  their  residence  among 
that  people ;  though  it  is  now  difficult  to  determine  what 
those  customs  were.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs 
shave  ot  cut  their  hair  round  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  (they 
say)  wore  his  hair  in  this  way ;  and  that  the  Macians,  a  peo- 
ple of  Libya,  cut  their  hair  rounds  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the 
top  of  the  head ;'  in  this  manner  the  Chinese  cut  their  hair 
to  the  present  day.  This  might  have  been  in  honour  of  some 
idol,  and,  therefore,  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

The  hair  was  much  used  in  divination  among  the  ancients ; 
and  for  purposes  of  religrious  superstition  amongthe  Greeks ; 
and  particularly  about  Sie  time  of  the  giving  ot  ^is  law,  as 
this  IS  supposcKi  to  have  been  the  era  of  the  Trojan  war.  We 
learn  from  Homer,  that  it  was  customary  for  parents  to  dedi- 
cate the  hair  of  their  children  to  some  god ;  which,  when  they 
came  to  manhood,  they  cut  off  and  consecrated  to  the  deity. 
Achilles,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  cut  off  his  golden  locks, 
which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  ^e  river  god  Sperchius, 
and  threw  them  into  the  flood.*  From  Virgins  account  of 
the  death  of  Dido,^  we  learn  that  the  topmost  lock  of  hair  was 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods.  If  the  hair  was  rounded,  and 
dedicated  for  purposes  ot  this  kind,  it  will  at  once  account 
for  the  prohibition  in  this  verae.^o 

A  reUgion  so  extravagant  as  that  of  pasaism  could  not 
have  subsisted  so  long,  had  not  the  priests  by  whom  it  was 
managed  contrived  to  secure  the  devotion  of  the  multitudes 

i  Hero(k)ttu,  lib.  iv.  c.  71. 

*  Mr.  Morier  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  narrative  of  this  anni* 
veraary.  "  It  is,"  he  aaya,  "  neceasary  to  have  witneaaed  the  scenea  that 
are  exhibited  in  their  citiea,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  fanaticlam  wliich 
poaaeasea  them  at  this  titoe.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  violent  of  them, 
aa  they  vociferated  Ya  Ho—tin  I  wall^  about  the  atreets  almost  naked, 
with  only  their  loina  covered  and  their  bodiea  streaming  with  blood,  by 
-the  voluntary  cuta  which  they  had  given  to  themselves,  either  as  acta  of 
love,  anguiah,  or  mortification.  Such  must  have  been  the  cuUinga  of  which 
we  read  in  Holjr  Writ"    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  17& 

*  Hist  lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 

«  Calmet  on  Lev.  xiz.  29.  -  Michaelia'a  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  18S— 
18& 

»  See  much  curious  information  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travela, 
r\A.  vl  pp.  444—448. 8vo.  and  Mr.  Podwell's  Claaaical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol 
1  pp.  341,  ^12. 

s  See  Forbes'a  (Mental  Memoirs,  vol.  ill.  p.  15. 

«  Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  and  lib.  iv.  c.  175. 

*  IHadxxiii.  l^Ac  •  .Cn«id.  hr, 098.    . 
*•  Catanat,  and  in.  A.  CUrke  on  Lev.  six.  27. 


by  pretending  that  certain  divimtiBs  uttered  oncles.  The 
researches  of  enlightened  travellers  have  laid  open  the  cos. 
trivanoes  by  which  these  frauds  were  manaeed,  at  lea«t  ^ 
Greece.*'  Various  were  the  means  by  whi<3i  the  credui]:? 
of  the  people  was  imposed  upon.  Sometimes  they  cbanneii 
serpents,— extracted  their  poison,  and  thus  rendered  tbta 
harmless  ^— a  practice  to  which  there  are  frequent  allaai<»s  a 
the  Old  Testament,  and  it  must  have  been  a  gainful  and  a 
established  traffic 

X.  Moses  has  enumerated  seven  different  softs  of  Din- 
NKRS  into  futurity,  whom  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  fxm 
consulting  (DeuL  xviii.  10,  II.),  viz.  1.  Thoae  who  vad 
divination^ — ^that  is,  who  endeavoured  to  penetrate  fbtnrier 
by  auguries,  using  lots,  &c. ;— ®.  Observers  of  tima,  tius 
who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events  by  nreaeat  occc- 
rences,  and  who  predicted  political  or  physical  changes  hog 
the  aspects  of  the  planets,  eclipses,  motion  of  the  cIoims,  &e.: 
— 3.  Enehaniers,  either  those  who  charmed  seri>eDts,  or  thoH 
who  drew  auguries  firom  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beaOL 
observing  the  flights  of  birds,  &c.  ^-^.  Wiiehet^  those  wt: 
pretended  to  bring  down  certain  celestial  influences  to  thee 
aid  by  means  of  herbs,  drugs,  perfumes^  &c. ;— ^.  Charmm, 
those  who  used  spells  for  the  purposes  ot  divination  f— ^  Cm- 
suiters  with  familiar  «ptr»(«,— Pythonesses,  thoae  who  ]R^ 
tended  to  inquire  by  means  ot  one  spirit  to  get  otvxik 
answera  from  another  of  a  superior  order;— and,  7.  WizM 
or  neeromaneers,  those  who  (like  the  witch  at  Endor)  pro  ^ 
fessed  to  evoke  the  dead,  in  order  to  learn  from  Uiem  tk  ^ 
secrets  of  the  invisible  world. 

Four  kinds  of  divination  are  particularly  mentioned  is 
sacred  history,  viz.  by  the  cup,— oy  arrows,— by  inspectkk 
the  livera  of  slaughtered  animals^— and  by  the  ataflT. 

I.  Divination  Sy  the  cup  appears  to  have  been  the  mofi 
ancient :  it  certainly  prevailed  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Jose^ 
(Gen.  xliv.  5.),^  and  it  has  from  time  immemmal  been  pR- 
valent  among  the  Asiatics,  who  have  a  tradition  (the  onpis 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages)  that  there  was  a  est 
which  had  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  diflTers: 
potentates,  and  which  possessed  the  strange  property  of  if- 
presenting  in  it  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  things  whid 
were  then  doing  in  iL  The  Pereians  to  this  day  call  it  the 
Cup  ofJemshetid,  from  a  very  ancient  king  of  Persia  of  tbc 
name,  whom  late  historians  and  poets  have  confounded  witk 
Bacchus,  Solomon,  Alexander  the  Great,  &c.  This  cop 
filled  with  the  elixir  of  immortality,  they  say,  was  discovereil 
when  digging  the  foundations  of  Persepoiis.  To  this  cvf 
the  Peraian  poets  have  numerous  allusions ;  and  to  the  intel- 
ligence supposed  to  have  been  received  from  it  they  asoibe 
the  great  prosperity  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  as  by  it  thev 
underatood  zA  events,  past,  present,  and  future.  Many  di 
the  Mohammedan  princes  and  govemora  affect  still  to  have 
information  of  futurity  by  means  of  a  cup.  Thus  when  Mr. 
Norden  was  at  Dehr  or  Derri  in  the  farthest  part  of  Egypt, 
in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  and  his  com* 
pany  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by  exerting  great 
spirit,  a  spiteful  and  powerful  Arab  in  a  threatening  wav 
told  one  of  their  people,  whom  they  had  sent  to  him^  ttiat  he 
knew  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  that  he  hadeonsuUed  kit 
cup,  and  had  found  by  it  that  they  were  those  of  whom  one 
of  their  prophets  had  said,  that  Franks  would  come  in  di» 
guise,  and  passing  everv  where,  examine  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  afterwards  "bring  over  a  great  number  of  other 
Franks,  conquer  the  country,  and  exterminate  all.i^  It  wis 
precisely  the  same  thing  that  Joseph  meant  when  he  talked 
of  divining  by  his  cup,^* 

Julius  Serenus  tells  us,  that  the  method  of  divining  byiht 
cup  among  the  Abyssinians,  Chaldees,  and  Egyptians,  was 
to  fill  it  firat  with  water,  then  to  throw  into  it  their  plates  of 
gold  and  silver,  togetherwith  some  precious  stones,  where(» 
were  engraven  certain  charactera :  and  after  that  the  persons 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  used  certain  forms  of  incan- 
tation, and  so  calling  upon  the  devil,  received  their  answers 
several  ways;  sometimes  by  articulate  sounds,  sometimes 
by  the  characters,  which  were  in  the  cup,  arising  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  by  this  arrangement  forming  the 
answer;  and  many  times  by  the  visible  appearing  of  the  per- 
sons themselves  about  whom  the  oracle  was    consulted. 

>*  See  Dr.  Clarice's  Travels,  vol.  v).  pp.  479,  480. ;  also  vol  ill.  p.  296. 

><  We  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  Joseph  practised  divination  by  the 
cup ;  although,  according  to  the  superstition  of  those  times,  superaaiora! 
Inlluence  might  be  attributed  to  hU  cup.  And  aa  the  whole  traiMacti<« 
related  in  Gen.  zliv.  was  mereW  Intended  to  deceive  hia  brethren  for  a 
abort  time,  he  might  aa  weU  affect  divination  by  bis  cup  aa  affect  to  beHeva 
that  they  had  stolen  it. 

<•  Tnv.  vol  IL  p.  ISO.  •«  Banner,  vol  ti.  p.  47S. 
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Cornelius  Agnppa^  tells  us  likewise,  that  the  mainwr  of 
some  was  to  ponr  melted  wax  into  a  cup  containing  water, 
'which  wax  would  range  itself  into  order,  and  so  firm  an- 
si^ers,  according  to  the  questions  proposed.' 

2.  Dimnaiion  by  arrcw9  was  an  ancient  method  of  presag- 
ing future  events.    Ezekiel  (xxi.  31.)  informs  us  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  coming  to  the  head  of  two  ways, 
mingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  that  he  might  thence  divine 
in  what  direction  to  pursue  his  march;  and  that  he  consulted 
ieraphim,  and  inspected  the  livers  of  heasts,  in  order  to  de- 
termine his  resolution.    Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
passage,  says  that  ^'  the  manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was 
thus  : — ^they  wrote  on  several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities 
B^inst  which  they  intended  to  make  war,  and  then  putting 
inera  promiscuously  all  together  into  a  auiver,  they  caused 
them  to  be  drawn  out  in  Uie  manner  of  lots,  and  that  city, 
vrhose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first  drawn  out,  was  the  firot 
they  assaulted."'    This  method  of  divination  was  practised 
by  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  prohibited  by  Mohammed,^ 
and  was  likewise  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  other 
nations.^ 

3.  Divination  by  inspecting  ike  liver  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals was  another  mode  of  ascertaining  future  events,  much 
practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  former  of  whom 
It  was  termed  'H«-«tTe0-jumtt,  or  looking  ifito  the  liver.  This 
word  subsequentiy  became  a  general  term  for  divination  by 
inspecting  toe  entrails  of  sacrifices,  because  the  liver  was 
the  first  and  principal  part  observed  for  this  purpose.  To 
this  method  of  divination  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezekiel 
xxi.  21. (^ 

4.  Babdonumeyy  or  divination  by  the  staff,  is  alluded  to  by 
the  prophet  Hosea  (iv.  12.) ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
performed :  The  person  consulting  measured  his  staff  by 
spans,  or  by  the  length  of  his  finger,  saying,  as  he  measured^ 
*^  1  will  go,  or,  1  wBl  not  go ;  1  will  do  such  a  thing,  or,  I 
will  not  do  it ;"  and  as  the  Eust  span  fell  out  so  he  determined. 
OynX  and  Theophylact,  however,  give  a  different  account  of 
the  matter.  They  say  that  it  was  performed  by  erecting  two 
sticks,  afler  which  they  murmured  forth  a  certain  charm,  and 
then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell,  backwards  or  forwards, 
towards  the  right  or  left,  they  gave  advice  in  any  affair.' 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  we  meet  with 
many  persons  among  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  eoree- 
ren,*  This  class  ofpersons  dealt  in  incantations  and  divi- 
nations, and  boasted  of  a  power,  in  consequence  of  their  deep 

a  De  occult.  Philoa.  L  i.  cap.  67. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Geo.  zliv.  6.  Border's  Oriental  Customa,  yoL  i. 
p.  U. 

•  On  this  subject  see  some  curious  information  in  the  Fragments  sup- 
plementary to  Calmet,  No.  179. 

«  Koran,  ch.  v.  4.  (Sale's  tranalatlon,  p.  94.  4to.  edit)  In  his  preliminary 
discourse,  Mr.  Bale  states  that  the  arrows,  used  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs 
for  this  purpose,  were  destitute  of  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in  the 
temple  of  some  idol,  In  whose  presence  tber  were  consulted.  Seven  such 
arrows  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  but  generally  in  divination  they 
made  use  of  three  only,  on  one  of  which  was  written,  My  Loiu>  hath  com- 
tnanded  me, — on  another,  My  LofU>  hath  forbidden  fne,-»and  the  third 
waa  blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  they  regarded  it  as  an  approbation  of 
the  enterprise  in  (jueation ;  if  the  second,  they  made  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion ;  but  if  the  third  happened  to  be  drawn,  they  mixed  them  and  drew 
over  again,  till  a  decisive  answer  was  given  by  one  of  the  others.  Tliese 
divining  arrows  were  generally  consulted  before  any  thing  of  moment  was 
undertaken— as  when  a  man  waa  about  to  marry,  to  undertake  a  journey, 
or  the  like.  (Sale's  Prel.  Disc.  pp.  126, 127.) 
:    •  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol  i.  pp.  38^  360. 

•  Ibid.  VOL  i.  pp.  339,  310.  The  practice  of  "  divination  from  the  liver  is 
jrery  old,  and  was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  Christianity 
Danished  it,  together  with  the  gods  of  Olympus.  In  .£schylu&  Prome- 
theus boasts  of  having  taught  man  the  division  of  the  entrails,  ir  smooth, 
%ad  of  a  clear  colour,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  gods ;  also  the  various  forms 
of  the  gall  and  the  liver."  (Stolberg's  History  of  Religion,  voL  iii.  p.  436.) 
Amons  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  soon  as  a  victim  was  sacrificed,  the 
eatraiu  were  examined.  They  began  with  the  liver,  which  was  considered 
the  chief  seat ;  or,  as  Philostratus  expresses  himself  (Life  of  Apollonias, 
Till  7.  1 15.),  as  the  prophesying  tripod  of  all  divination.  If  it  had  a  fine, 
natural,  red  colour  ;  if  it  was  healthy,  and  without  sfiots ;  if  it  was  large 
Bd  double  ;  if  the  lobes  turned  outwards;  they  promised  themselves  the 
oest  success  in  their  undertakings :  but  it  portended  evil  if  the  liver  was 
dry,  or  had  a  band  between  the  mrts,  or  bad  no  lobes.  It  was  also  con- 
sidered an  unfortunate  omen  if  the  liver  was  Injured  bv  a  cut  in  killingthe 
tictim.  (Matem.  of  Cilano,  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  il.  p.  164.)  R<Men* 
mtitler    Burder*s  Oriental  Literature,  vof.  ii.  p.  185. 

t  flelden  de  dils  SyHs.  Synt.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  2B.  Godwin's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  p.  216.  Pococke  andNewcome,  inloc.  Potter'sAntiq.  of  Greece, 
vol  I  p.  359.  (Edlnb.  1804.) 

•  Josephus  relates  that,  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  were 
numerous  sorcerers  and  deceivers ;  who,  pretending  to  show  wonders 
and  prodigies,  seduced  great  numbers  of  people  after  them  into  the  wil* 
iemess.  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c  a  $6.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  »4.) 


science,  and  hy  means  of  certain  rites,  to  evoke  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  from  their  gfloomy  ahodes,  and  compel  them  to 
disclose  information  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  powers :  of  this  description,  probably,  was  the  sorce- 
rer Bar- Jesus,  mention^  in  Acts  xiii.  &— 11.  There  also 
were  others,  such  as  Simon  the  sorcerer  (Acts  viii.  9.) ;  who 
having  some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  astrology, 
abused  that  knowledge  and  deceived  the  common  people  oy 
pretending  to  foretell  future  events,  from  the  motions  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  planets  and  stars,  and  to  cure  certain  dis- 
eases by  repeating  certain  phrases,  &c.'  So  prevalent  was 
the  practice  of  sorcery  among  the  Jews,  that  many  of  their 
elders,  judges,  or  rabbies,  are  said  to  have  attained  such  a 
proficiency  in  magic  or  sorcery,  as  to  surpass  even  those  who 
made  it  their  profession. '^ 

The  prevalence  of  magic  among  the  heathen  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  proofs.  Pv^agoras  and  oUier  distin- 
guished Greek  philosophers  tooK  no  small  pains  to  attain 
me  knowledge  of  this  art :  the  inhabitants  of  £phesus  in  par- 
ticular were  distinguished  for  their  magical  skill.  And  it 
was  no  small  triumph  of  the  Gospel  that  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian converts  at  Ephesus,  who  had  previously  ttsed  curious 
arts  (t«  yrtfttfyA^  which  word  is  used  by  Greek  writers  to  de- 
note magical  arts,  incantations,  &c.),  brought  their  booka  to* 
gether  and  burned  them  before  all  men,  (Acts  xix.  19.)  So 
celebrated  was  the  city  of  Ephesus  for  the  magic  art,  that 
some  particular  forms  of  incantation  derived  their  names  from 
thence,  and  were  called  E^ut  IfOfAfMna^  or  Ephesian  Letters J^ 
They  appear  to  have  been  amulets  inscribed  with  strange 
characters,  which  were  worn  about  the  person  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  curing  diseases,  expelling  demons,  and  preserving 
individuals  from  evils  of  different  kinds.  The  *' books'' 
above  mentioned  were  such  as  taught  the  science,  mode  ot 
forming,  use,  &c.  of  these  channs.>^ 


SECTION  11. 

ON  THB  STATE  OF  RELIGION  AMONG  THE  JEWS,  IN  THE  TIME  OF 

JESUS  CHRIST. 

Previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivi^  there  are  no  ves- 
tiges of  the  existence  of  any  sect  among  the  Jews.  Devoted 
to  the  study  of  their  law  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  re- 
ligion, Uiey  neglected  those  curious  studies  which  were 
esteemed  among  other  nations.  The  temple  of  Jehovah  and 
the  houses  of  the  prophets  were  their  principal  schools ;  in 
which  they  were  taught  how  to  serve  the  Lord  and  to  observe 
the  ordinances  which  he  had  commanded.  Ailer  the  cap- 
tivity, we  do  not  meet  with  any  traces  of  any  sects  among 
them  until  the  time  of  the  Maocabaean  princes;  when  it 
should  seem  that  the  Jewish  literati,  in  imitation  of  the  sects 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  became  divided  in  their  opinions, 
and  composed  the  three  celebrated  sects  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  these  sects  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  proposed  in  this  sec- 
tion to  give  an  account  of  their  origin  ana  tenets,  toother 
with  those  of  the  Herodians,  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  some  other  minor  denominations  of 
religious  parties  which  were  in  existence  during  the  period 
of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament  history.^* 

•  Robinson's  6r.  Lex.  voce  MnyH- 

<"  If  anv  credit  may  be  given  to  theTalmuds,  twentyibnr  of  the  school 
of  rabbi  Judah  were  killed  by  sorcery ;  and  eighty  women  sorceresses 
were  hanged  in  one  day  by  Bimon  ben  Shatah.  So  greatly  did  the  prectiee 
of  this  art  prevail  among  them,  that  skill  hi  it  was  required  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  person  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  their  councils,  whetbet 
that  of  seventy-one  or  those  of  twenty-three ;  in  order  that  be  might  be 
the  better  able  to  try  and  judge  the  accuaed ;  whether  they  were  reaU» 
guilty  of  sorcery  or  not.  Ughtfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  voL  U.  p.  dH. 
(folio  edit.)  where  the  passages  from  the  Tblmuda  are  given. 

It  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-293. 

**  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Acts  viii.  17.  where  some  curious  information  rela 
tive  to  the  Ephesian  letters  is  collected  from  the  lexicographers,  Suidas  and 
Hesychius. 

>•  The  authorities  principally  consulted  for  this  section  are  Prtdl  Intro- 
dnctio  in  Lectionem  Novi  Testament!,  cc.  33,  34.  De  Statu  ReUgionls 
JodiBorum  tempore  Christi,  pp.  446—471.  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  lea 
Sectes  des  Juifs  Dissert,  tom.  1.  pp.  711—743.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  10—13.  Schnlaii  Arcb«- 
olocia  Biblica,  pp.  170— 180.  Carpzovii  Antiquitates  llebr.  Gentis,  pp.  173 
^247.  Pictet's  Theologle  <7hr«tienne,  tom.  i.  pp.  927—630.  and  tom.  iii. 
pp.  10&— 117.  Jahn,  Archeol.  Bibl.  fS  316—320.  and  Ackermann,  Archcol 
BIbL  Sf  305-311.  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  (Bp.  Wattcm's 
Tracts,  VOL  ill.  pp.  184—192.) 
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ACCOUNT  OP  THE  JEWISH  SECTS 


[Paht  ni.  Chaf.  VI 


§  1.  AOCOUNT  OF  TBI  JEWISH  8KCT8  MBMTIONSO  IN  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Pharisee*, — U.  The  Sadducee*. — ^III.  The  Eefenetj^ 
IV.  The  Scribet.^y,  The  La-unfert^^WL  The  Samarp- 
toru.— -VH.  The  fferodtaru^^yUL  The  GaUlmafu^^lK. 
The  Zeahte, — ^X.  The  Sicarii. 

I.  The  Phabisees  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
sect  of  ^e  Jews.  The  precise  time  when  they  first  appeared 
is  not  known:  but,  as  Josephusi  mentions  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  as  distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of 
Jonathan  f  b.  c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Caimet  is  of  opinion  that 
their  origin  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  3B30,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before  the 
Christian  »ra.  TTiey  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  v-\D  (PHaRasH)  to  separate ;  because  they  professed  an 
uncommon  separation  from  the  apparel  and  customs  of  the 
world  to  Uie  study  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  bevond  all  other  men.  Hence 
one  of  them  is  represented  as  tnanking  God,  that  he  was  not 
as  other  men  are ;  and  St  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  be- 
fore king  Agrippa,  terms  them  Mft6trrami  dufwic,  the  most 
rigorous  sect,  in  our  version  renderea  the  moat  straUeat  sect, 
(Acts  xxvi.  5.)  They  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
family  or  class  of  men :  there  were  Pharisees  of  every  tribe, 
family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sancti^  of  life  early 
Tendered  tnem  formidable  to  uie  Maccabaean  sovereigns; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
people,  that  tiiey  mav  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what 
direction  they  pleasedf  to  public  affairs.^  They  boasted  that, 
from  tiieir  accurate  knowledge  of  religion,  they  were  the  fa- 
vourites of  heaven ;'  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  52.  xviii. 
9.  11.) 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  following ;  viz. 

1.  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not 
•0  absolutely  as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  man,  though 
fate  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action.^  Thev  also  believed 
in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiu.  8.)  :  but,  from  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Josephus,  it  appears  that  their  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis  ;^ 
that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its 
flight  into  another ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated 
and  diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  ana  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a 
deformed  and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a 
prior  state  of  existence.  From  tiie  Pharisees,  whose  tenets 
and  traditions  the  people  generally  received,  it  is  evident  that 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  when,  iiaving  met  with 
a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it 
were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-existent  state  which  had 
caused  the  Sovereign  Disjioser  to  inflict  upon  him  this 
punishment.  To  this  inqmry  Christ  replied,  tnat  neither  his 
vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existent  state,  nor  those  of  his  parents, 
were  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1 — 4.)  Prom 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that 
during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  the  Jews  speculated 
variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures, 
which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performea  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some 
contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of  Ellas ;  otiiers  of  Jeremiah ; 
while  others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared  in  general  terms 
that  it  must  be  the  soul  of  one  or  the  old  prophets  by  which 
these  mighty  deeds  were  now  wrought.  cMatt  xvi.  14. 
Luke  ix.  19.)fl 

t  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  jdii.  c.  6.  S  9. 

*  The  hich  reputation  and  influeMce  of  the  Pharisees  are  strikinxljr 
illttstrated  oy  Che  following  anecdote  :^When  Alexander  Jannvos  lay  on 
bis  death'bed,  about  eighty  years  before  the  Chriatian  ara,  his  queen 
Alezaadra  having  expressed  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  exposed  state 
in  which  herself  and  sons  would  be  left,  the  dying  monarch  recoounended 
ber  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them. 
Alexandra  followed  this  advice ;  and  the  Pharisees,  availing  themselves  of 
Che  opportunity,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  dis* 

r»sea  of  every  thing  as  they  pleased.     Josephus,  Ant  Jud  lib.  xiii.  c.  15. 
6.  c.  I«.  i  1.   Bell.  iud.  fib.  i.  c.  4.  •  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xvii.  c  2.  »4. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  c  &  »  9.  lib.  xviii.  c.S.  f  3.  De  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c.  8.  i  14. 
Acts  V.  38, 39. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  Kviii.  c.  1.  S  3.  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  a  i  14.  lib.  iU.  c.  &  S  6. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  vili.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the 
tame  doctrine,  when  he  tefls  us,  that,  being  good^  As  eamt  into  a  boify  ttn' 

'•  Dr.  Uf  hdboc's  Woxfct,  vol  B.  pp.  868^  9Sk    Dr.  Hamood'a  Introd.  lo 


2.  The  Pharisees  contended  that  God  was  in  strict  justice 
bound  to  bless  the  Jews,  and  make  them  all  partakers  of  the 
/crrej/na/ kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  them,  to  make 
them  eternally  happy,  and  that  he  could  not  possiblv  damn 
any  one  of  them !  The  ground  of  their  justification  mey  de 
rived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  their  knowledge  of 
God,  from  their  practising  the  rite  of  circumcision,  stnd  Trom 
the  sacrifices  they  offered.  And  as  they  conceived  works  to 
be  meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  great  number  of  aupere 
rogatory  ones,  to  wnich  they  attached  greater  merit  than  to 
the  observance  of  the  law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous  suppositions  of  the  Jews/ 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  the  three  principal 
sects  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxyi.  5.),  ?od 
affected  a  singular  probity  of  manners  according  to  tl^ir 
system,  which  however  was  for  the  most  part  both  lax  and 
corrupt.  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses  had  toleraied  in 
civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  Pharisees  da- 
termined  to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia^ 
tion,  and  that  of  a  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt 
V.  31.  et  seq,  xix.  3—12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ  there 
were  two  celebrated  philosophical  and  divini^  schools  among 
the  Jews,  that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  the  school  of  Schammai  maintained,  tfiat 
no  man  could  legally  put  away  his  wife  except  for  adulterv : 
the  school  of  Hulel,  on  the  contrary,  allowea  a  divorce  lor 
any  cause  (from  Deut.  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the  wife  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — in  other  words,  if  he  saw 
any  woman  wno  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus 
we  read  (in  Ecclus.  3acv.  26.),  "  If  she  go  not  as  thoa 
wouldest  have  her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh ;  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce  and  let  her  go ;"  and  in  conformity  with  this  doc- 
trine, Josephus,^  who  was  a  Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repu- 
diated his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children,  because 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
most  literally,  and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour 
their  own  pnilosophical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving 
their  neighbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of  their 
friends,  mat  is,  of  the  whole  Jewish  race ;  all  other  persons 
being  considered  by  ^em  as  natural  enemies  (Matt.  v.  43. 
compared  witii  Luke  x.  31 — 33.\  whom  they  were  in  no 
respect  bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  cited  a  striking 
illustration  of  tiiis  passage  from  Maimonides.^  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they 
taught  was  not  binding  (Matt  v.  33.),  maintaining  that  a 
man  might  even  swear  vrith  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  rigorously  did  they  uxideF- 
stand  the  conmiand  of  observing  the  Sabbath-day,  that  they 
accounted  it  unlawfril  to  pluck  ears  of  com,  and  heal  the 
sick,  &c.  (Matt.  xii.  1.  el  seq,  Luke  vi.  6.  et  seq,  xiv.  1.  et  aeg.) 
Those  natural  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 
penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandments, 
mferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  whicn  they  preferred  to  the 
former,  as  being  Uie  weightier  matters  of  uie  law  (Matt«  v. 
19.  XV.  4.  xxiu.  23.),  to  the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and 
fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and  impun 
desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (Matt.  v.  21,  22.  27 — 30.)  : 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes^o  to  the  Jew* 
ish  religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  ruU 
over  their  consciences  and  wealth ;  and  these  proselytes 
through  tiie  influence  of  their  own  scandalous  examples  an4 
characters,  they  soon  rendered  more  profligate  and  abandonee 

the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  365.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmizracict 
of  souls,  Dr.  H.  ascribes  the  alarm  oi  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  th« 
Baptist  to  be  beheaded,  when  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  hii 
court ;  but,  ou  comparing  Matt  xvi.  6.  with  Marie  viii.  15.,  it  appears  tha, 
Herod  was  a  Saddueett  and,  consequently,  disbelieTed  a  future  stale.  Hij 
alarm,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  altiibuted  to  the  force  of  conscience  whicL 
haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  libertine  principlea. 

t  Bee  Rom.  i.-^xi.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  $4.  De  Bell  Jud 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  1 4.    Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.   Pirke  Abotb. 

•  Life  of  himself,  §  76.  OroUus,  Caimet,  Drs.  Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Dod 
dridge,  and  A.  Clarke  (on  Matt  v.  30.  et  «e^.  and  Matt  zlz.  3.  et  scq.J  hare 
all  given  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  divorce  from  rabbtnicsl 
writers.  Bee  also  Belden's  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib.  ill  c.  22.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  col 
782-786.) 

•  "A  Jew  sees  a  Gentile  fall  into  the  sea,  let  him  hj  no  means  fift  him 
out :  for  it  is  written,  '  7%ou  ahalt  not  riat  uo  agaitut  tht  blood  of  tkjf 
neighbour.'    But  this  is  not  thy  neighbour."    works,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

>•  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to  the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  pros^ 
lytes  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Christ,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  "  Your  proselytes,"  says  he  lo  Trvpho  the  Jew  (p.  350.x 
"  not  only  do  not  believe  m  Chnst  but  blaspheme  his  name  with  tvofoia 
mare  virulent  than  youraelvea.  They  are  ready  to  show  their  malicious 
zeal  sgainst  us ;  and,  to  obt^n  merit  in  vour  eves,  wish  to  us  reproach,  and 
torment,  and  death."  Bee  further  Dr.  Ireiana's  Faisniia  and  ChrisUaniiy 
compared^  pp.  21—83. 
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*han  ever  thev  were  before  their  conversion.  (Matt  xxiii. 
15.^  Esteemingr  temporal  happiness  and  riches  as  the 
nigtiest  good,  they  scrupled  not  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
3very  means,  legal  or  illegal  ([Matt  v.  1— >12.  xxiii.  4.  Luke 
zvi.  14.  James  n.  1--8.) ;  vain  and  ambitious  of  popular  ap- 
plause, they  offered  up  long  prayers^  in  public  places,  but  not 
^thout  a  self-sufficiency  of  their  own  holiness  (Matt  ▼!. 
S — 5.  Luke  xriii.  11.) ;  under  a  sanctimonioua  appearance 
of  respect  for  the  memories  of  Uie  prophets  whom  their  an- 
cestors had  slain,  they  repaired  and  beautified  their  sepul- 
chres (Matt  xxiii.  29.)  ;  and  such  was  their  idea  of  tneir 
own  sancti^,  that  they  thoujght  themselves  defiled  if  ihej 
but  touched  or  conversed  with  sinnera^  that  is,  with  publi- 
cans or  tax-gatherers,  and  persons  of  loose  and  irregular  uves. 
(Luke  vii.  39.  xv.  I.  d  aeq,) 

But,  above  all  their  other  tenets,  the  Pharisees  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  reverential  observance  of  the  traditions  or 
decrees  of  the  elders :  these  traditions,  they  pretended,  had 
been  handed  down  from  Moses  through  every  generation,  but 
were  not  committed  to  writing ;  ana  they  were  not  merely 
considered  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  divine  law,  but 
even  preferable  to  it  ''  The  words  of  the  scribes,"  said 
tBiey,  **are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  law;  for  the 
^^ords  of  the  law  are  weigh^^  and  light,  but  the  words  of 
ikxe  scribes  are  all  weighty.*^  Among  the  traditions  thus 
sanctimoniously  observed  bythe  Pharisees,  we  may  briefly 
notice  the  following  :-i-l.  7^  washing  of  kanda  up  to  the 
wrist  before  and  after  meat  (Matt.xv.  2.  Mark  vii.  3.},  which 
they  accounted  not  merely  a  religious  duty,  but  considered 
its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  Tomication,  and  punishable 
by  excommunication.  3.  The  purification  of  the  cups,  ves- 
sels, and  couches  used  at  their  meals  by  ablutions  or  wash- 
ings (Mark  vii.  4.) ;  for  which  purpose  the  six  large  water- 
pots  mentioned  by  St  John  (li.  6.)  were  destined.  But 
these  ablutions  are  not  to  be  confounaed  with  those  symboli- 
cal washings  mentioned  in  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  and  Matt  xxvii. 
24.  3.  Their  pundilioua  payment  of  tithes  (temple-offer- 
ings), even  of  the  most  trifling  thing.  (Lukexviii.  12.  Matt, 
xxiii.  23.)  4.  Their  wearing  hroa&r  phylacteriea  and  larger 
frin^  to  their  garments  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  (Matt 
xxiu.  5.)  He,  who  wore  hb  phylactery  and  his  fringe  of 
the  largest  size,  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  devout  6. 
Tkeir  fasting  twice  a  week  with  great  appearance  of  austerity 
j^Lukexviii.  12.  Matt  vi.  16.) ;  thus  convening  that  exeroise 
into  religion  which  is  only  a  help  towards  the  performance 
of  its  hallowed  duties.  The  Jewish  days  of  rasting  were 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  corresponding  with 
our  Mondays  and  Thursdays:  on  one  of  these  days  they 
commemorated  Moses  going  up  to  the  mount  to  receive  the 
law,  which,  according  to  their  traditions,  was  on  the  fifth  day 
or  Thursday ;  and  on  the  other  his  descent  afler  he  had  re- 
ceived the  two  tables,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  second  daj,  or  Monday. 

Very  surprising  effects  are  related  concerning  the  mortifi- 
cations of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  austerities  practised  by  some 
of  them  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  ttie  body.    Some- 
times they  imposed  these  painful  exercises  for  four,  eight,  or 
even  ten  yeare,  before  they  married.    They  deprived  them- 
selves almost  entirely  of  sleep,  lest  they  snouTd  involunta- 
rily become  unclean  or  polluted  during  sleep.    Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  slept  on  narrow  planks,  not  more  than  twelve 
fingers  broad ;  in  order  that,  if  tney  should  sleep  too  soundly, 
they  might  fall  upon  the  ground  and  awake  to  prayer.  Others 
slept  on  small  and  sharp-pointed  stones,  and  even  on  thorns, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  laid  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to 
be  always  awake.'    As,  however,  none  of  these  austerities 
were  legally  commanded,  and  as  the  Pharisees  were  not 
bound  to  practise  them  b}r  any  law  or  other  obligation,  each 
seems  to  nave  followed  ms  own  inclination  and  the  impulse 
or  ardour  of  his  devotion.    The  Talmuds  mention  seven 
sorts  of  PhariseoB,  two  of  whom  appear  to  be  alluded  to, 
though  not  specified  by  name,  in  tne  New  Testament,  viz. 

« Boeher,  after  «  rerj  ancient  Hebrew  menoecrlpt  ritual,  haa  ghen  a 
long  and  curiooa  apecimen  of  the  "^n  repetitiooa"  aaed  by  the  Phariaeea. 
Bee  hit  ADtiqnitacea  BibUcn  ex  Moro  Teatamento  aelect»i  pp.  210—211 
VitembeivB,  1729.  4to. 

*  Jeruialem  Berachoth,  foL  3. 2.  aa  eited  br  Dr.  Lightibot  In  hia  Hors 
BebnlcB  on  Halt  xw.  The  whole  of  hia  Hebrew  and  Tahnudlcal  Exer- 
cititioQs  on  that  chapter  ia  aingnlarljr  inatmctive.  The  coDectkm  of  theae 
tradldoni,  by  which  the  lewa  made  the  law  of  God  of  none  effect,  ia 
termed  tbe  Tslmud :  of  which,  and  of  ita  nae  in  iUoatratlng  the  Holy 
Bcrtptturei,  an  account  haa  abready  been  given.  On  the  traditiona  of  the 
Bodem  Jewa  (which  Uluatrate  very  many  paaaagea  of  the  NewTeatament), 
IJj/^er  maj  conault  ICr.  Allen'a  Modem  Judalam,  chap.  viii.  to  xv.  pp. 

'  Bplphaniiia,  Hsrea.  p.  UL 
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1.  The  Shechemite  Pharisees,  or  those  who  entered  into  the 
sect  only  from  motives  of  gain ;  just  as  the  Shechemites 
suflfered  themselves  to  be  circumcised.  This  order  of  Phari- 
sees is  most  probably  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  14. ;  and. 

2.  The  Pharisees  who  said,  "  Let  me  know  what  my  duty 
is,  and  I  will  do  it."—"  I  have  done  my  duty,  that  the  com- 
mand may  be  performed  according  to  it."  Of  this  sort  the 
young  man  in  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been,  who  cams 
to  Jesus  Christ,  Baying,  "  Good  master^  what  good  tbihb 
SHALL  I  DO,  that  I  may  have  eternal  /(/e^''  and  who  at  length 
repliedr-ALL  these  nave  I  kept  (or  observed)  from  my  uoutk 
up.  (Ikfatt.  xix.  16.  20.)* 

With  all  their  pretensions  to  piety,  the  Pharisees  enter- 
tained the  most  sovereign  contempt  tor  the  people;  whom, 
being  igrnorant  of  the  law,  they  pronounced  to  be  accursed* 
(John  vii.  49.)  It  is  un<]uestionab]e,  as  Mosheim  has  weU 
remarked,  that  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  was,  for  the 
most  part,  founded  in  consummate  hypocrisy ;  and  that,  in 
general,  they  were  the  slaves  of  every  vicious  appetite, 
proud,  anogant,  and  avaricious,  consulting  only  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  Uiey  pw^ 
fessed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  ^e  service  of^  tneir 
Maker.  These  odious  features  in  the  character  of  the  Pha- 
risees caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by  our  Saviour  with 
the  utmost  severity,  even  more  than  he  rebuked  the  Saddn- 
cees;  who,  although  they  had  departed  widely  from  the 

fenuine  principles  of  religion,  yet  aid  not  impose  on  maii- 
ind  by  pretended  sanctity,  or  devote  themselves  with  insa- 
tiable greediness  to  the  acquisition  of  honours  and  riches.' 
M  the  Pharisees,  however,  were  not  of  this  description. 
Nicodemus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  probity  and 

giety :  and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to  Gamaliel.  If 
aul  persecuted  the  church  of  Chnst,  he  did  it  out  of  a  blind 
zeal ;  but,  not  to  insist  on  the  testimony  which  he  bears  of 
himself,  it  is  evident,  from  the  extraordinary  favour  of  God 
towards  him,  that  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  other  vices 
common  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  What  he  says  of  it, 
that  it  was  the  strictest  of  all,  cannot  admit  of  any  other 
than  a  favourable  construction.^ 

II.  The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  is  by  some  writers  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Jewish  sects ;  though  others  have 
supposed  that  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  gradually  grew 
up  together.  This  sect  derives  its  appellation  from  Sadoky 
or  Zadok,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Antigonus  Sochsus, 
who  lived  above  two  hundred  (Dr.  Prideaux  says  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three]  yeare  before  Christ;  and  who  taught 
his  pupils  to  '*  be  not  as  servants,  who  wait  upon  their  mas- 
ter tor  the  sake  of  reward,  but  to  be  like  servants  who  wait 
upon  their  master,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward  ;*'  but  that 
they  should  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  in  them.^  Unable  to 
comprehend  a  doctrine  so  spiritual,  Sadok  deduced  from  it 
the  inference  that  neither  reward  nor  punishment  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  future  life.  The  following  are  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  Sadducees  :— 

1.  Uiai  there  is  no  resurrection^  neither  angel  nor  spirit 
(Matt.  xxii.  23.  Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  that  the  soul  of  man 
perishes  together  with  the  body.> 

2.  That  there  is  no  fate  or  overruling  providence,  but  that 
all  men  enjoy  the  most  ample  freedom  of  action;  in  other 
words,  the  absolute  power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  their  own>  choice ;  hence  they  were  very  severe  judges.^* 

J.  They  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  any  tradition,  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  preferring  the  five 

«  Jeruaalem  Tkhnud,  Berachoth,  fbl.  13.  2.  8olah,  fol.  2D.  3.  Babjkmiah 
Tklmud,  foL  22:  2.  Dr.  Ughtfoot  haa  tranalated  the  entire  paaaagea  In  his 
Horn  Hebraicc  on  Matt  ui.  7. 

•  Moaheim'8  Commentaries  on  the  AlRiira  of  Cnrlatlana,  toI.  L  p.  83. 

•  Beauaobre*a  and  L'Enfant'a  Introd.  (Bp.  Wataon'a  Tract*)  toL  ill 
p.  190. 

1  Ughtlboi'a  Hor»  HebraicB  on  BfatL  iiL  7. 

•  Joaephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  e.  a  injine.  Ant  Jud.  lib.  zriU.  c.  1.  f  4 
Some  learned  men  have  expresaed  their  aurpriae,  that  the  Sadduceea 
should  deny  the  ezlatence  of  angela,  since  thej  acknowledged  the  five 
books  of  Moaea,  in  which  such  frequent  and  ezpreaa  mention  Is  made  of 
the  appeannce  and  miniatnr  of  angels.  To  this  it  ia  anawered,  that  they 
believed  not  the  angela,  apoken  of  m  the  booka  of  Moses,  to  be  or  any  dut«> 
tion,  but  kwked  on  them  aa  being  created  only  for  the  aenrlce  they  per* 
formed,  and  ejdating  no  longer.  (Grotlua  on  Matt  xxIL  judii.  Ac  Lu^ 
foot'a  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  702:  Whitby  on  Acta  zxlii.  &  and  Matt  zziL  23. 
There  aeem  to  have  Been  heretics  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (the  aecona 
centunr),  who  entertained  a  aimilar  ophilon.  (Justin.  DiaL  cum  Trypbone, 
p.  3GA.  D.)  And  it  is  evident  that  this  notion  waa  entertained  by  aome  among 
the  JewsL  ao  lately  aa  the  emperor  Juatlnian's  time  (the  ainh  century) ;  for 
there  la  a  law  of  hia  extant  (Novel  146.  c  2.)  pubUahed  agalnat  thoae  Jewa^ 
who  ahould  preaume  either  to  deny  the  resurrection  andjudgment,  or  that 
angela^  the  woricmanahip  and  creaturea  of  God,  4id  aubaiat  Biacoe  on  ths 
Acta,  vol.  1.  pw  99.  .  ^  „.    „      •  .  . 

•Joaepha£^AntJad.lib.ziii.c.5.f9.    De  BeD.  Jud.  Ub.  U.  c  &  f  4 
!•  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xYiii.  c  la  f  e. 
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books  of  Mofr^s  to  the  rest  It  has  been  coniectorod  by 
some  writers  that  they  rejected  all  the  sacred  boolcs  but  those 
of  Moses.  But  this  hypothesis  is  no  proof:  for,  in  the  first 
place,  this  sect  took  its  rise  at  a  time  when  the  Jewish 
eanon  had  been  closed ;  and  it  was  just  as  easy  for  the  Sad-' 
dacees  to  make  their  opinions  harmonize  with  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  with  the  books  of  Moses. 
Secondly,  how  could  any  of  the  Sadducees  have  sustained  the 
office  of  high-priesL  if  they  had  departed  in  so  important  a 
point  from  9ie  belief  of  the  nation  1  Thirdly,  althouj^h  Jose- 
phns  frequently  mentions  their  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  yet  he  nowhere  charges  them  with  rejectini^  any  of 
the  sacrad  books ;  and  as  he  was  himself  arharisee,  and 
their  zealona  antagonist,  he  would  not  hare  passed  over  such 
ft  crime  in  silence.  It  is  fhrther  worthy  of  remark,  that  oar 
Satiour,  who  so  severely  censured  the  Sadducees  for  their 
other  corruptions,  did  not  condemn  them  for  such  rejection.' 
In  point  of  numbers,  the  Sadducees  were  an  inconsiderable 
sect;  out  their  numerical  deficiency  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  dignity  and  eminence  of  those  Mrho  embraced  their 
tenets^  and  who  were  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  Several 
of  Ihem  were  advanced  to  the  hi&;h- priesthood.*  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  aspired,  ^nerally,  to  public  offices. 
Josephus  amrms  that  scarcely  any  business  of  the  state  was 
transacted  by  them :  and  that,  when  they  were  in  the  magis- 
tracy, they  generally  conformed  to  the  measures  of  the  Phari- 


third  principal  sect  of  the  Jews,  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  B  v  some  writers  of  the  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties they  have  been  identified  with  the  fraternity  of  Assi- 
deans,  who  are  mentioned  in  I  Mace.  ii.  42.  as  being  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  law ;  while  others  trace  their  Ascent 
to  ike  Rechabites.  But  the  latter  were  a  family  only,  and 
not  a  sect.  Most  probably  they  derived  their  origin  from 
Egypt,  where  the  Jewish  refugees,  who  fied  for  security 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  were  compelled,  on  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  greater  part  of  their  body,  to  lead  a  recluse  lite, 
out  of  which  the  Essene  institute  mi^irht  have  grown.  They 
were  dispersed  chiefly  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
though  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries.  The 
Essenes  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes :— -1.  The  praeiieal,  who  lived  in 
society,  and  some  of  whom  were  married,  though  it  appears 
with  much  circumspection.  These  dwelt  in  cities  and  their 
neighbourhoods,  and  applied  themselves  to  husbandry  and 
other  innocent  occupations.  2.  The  eonttmplaiivt  Essenes, 
who  were  also  called  Therapeutae  or  Physicians,  from  their 
application  principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
devoted  themselves  wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  living 
in  great  towns  as  unfavourable  to  a  contemplative  life.  But 
bow  classes  were  exceedingly  abstemious,  exemplary  in  their 
moral  deportment,  averse  from  profane  swearing,  and  most 
rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  sabbath.  They  held,  among 
other  tenets,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (though  they  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body\  the  existence  ot  angels,  and  a 
state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  They  believed 
every  thing  to  be  ordered  by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain  of 
causes.  Although  Jesus  Christ  censured  all  the  other  sects 
of  the  Jews  for  their  vices,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the  Essenes; 
neither  are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  Tho  silence  of  the  evangelical  historians  con- 
cerning Uiem  is  by  some  accounted  for  by  their  eremitic  life, 
which  secluded  them  from  places  of  public  resort ;  so  that 
they  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Pharisees 
ana  Sadducees  often  did.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Essenes  being  very  honest  and  sincere,  without  guile 
or  hypocrisy,  gave  no  room  for  the  reproofs  and  censures 
which  the  other  Jews  deserved ;  and,  therefore,  no  mention 
is  made  of  them. 

But  though  the  Essenes  are  not  expressly  named  in  any 
of  the  sacred  books,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are 
alluded  to  in  two  Or  three  passages.  Thus,  those  whom  our 
Lord  terms  eunuchs,  who  have  made  themselves  such  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  (Matt.  xix.  13.),  are  supposed 
to  be  me  contemplative  Essenes,  who  abstained  from  all 

«  Scbranckar*!  Biblical  Theology,  toI.  i.  p.  964.  The  reader  will  find 
teveni  additional  prooA  In  conflnnation  of  the  preceding  account  of  the 
booka  recetred  by  the  Sadduceea,  in  Dr.  Jortln'e  Remarka  on  EccL  Hist. 
▲ppendU^  No.  n.  toI.  i.  ppi  968-374.  Edit.  1805. 

•  Aeli  f .  17.  zxill.  6.  Joaephoa,  Ant  Jod.  lib.  iliL  e.  la  if  6, 7.  lib.  zriil. 
6. 1>  %  4. 

•  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  itUL  0.1.14. 


intercourse  with  women,  in  tho  hope  of  acquiring  a  irreater 
degree  of  purity,  and  becoming  the  better  fitted  for  the  kini;- 
dom  of  Uod.  St.  Paul  is  generally  understood  to  have 
referred  to  them,  in  Col.  ii.  18. 23.,  wnere  "  voluntary  humi- 
lity,'* and  ^*  neglecting  the  body,**  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  Essenes ;  who,  when  they  received  any  persons  into 
their  number,  made  them  solemnly  swear  that  they  would 
keep  and  observe  the  books  of  the  sect  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  with  care.^  What  is  also  said  in  the  abore-cited 
passage,  of  '*  intruding  into  things  not  seen,'*  is  likewise 
agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  Therapeutic  Essenes  ;  who, 
placing  the  excellence  of  their  contemplative  life  in  raising' 
their  minds  to  invisible  objects,  pretended  to  snch  a  degree 
of  elevation  and  abstraction  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  angels,  and  assign  tiiem  proper  names,  or  rightly 
interpret  those  alr^y  given  them;  and  also  to  pry  into 
futurity  and  predict  future  events.  On  these  aceoonts  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  ^  vainly  puffed  up  by  their 
fleshl}r  mind.**  Further,  the  tenets  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
f  Col.  ii.  21.  ^*  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not**^  are  such  as 
the  Essenes  held,  who  would  not  taste  any  pieasant  food, 
but  lived  on  coarse  bread  and  drank  nothing  ont  water,  and 
some  of  whom  would  not  taste  any  food  at  all  till  ailer  soa- 
set :  if  touched  by  any  that  were  not  of  their  own  sect,  they 
would  wash  themselves,  as  aider  some  great  pollution.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a  sodality  of  Essenes 
at  Colosse,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places  out  of  Judaea; 
and  that  some  of  the  Christians,  being  too  much  inclined  to 
Judaism,  might  also  affect  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect ;  which 
might  be  the  reason  of  the  apostle's  so  particularly  caution- 
ing  the  Colossians  against  them.* 

IV.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent  mention  of  a  set  of 
men  called  Scribes,  who  are  often  joined  with  the  chief> 
priests,  elders,  and  Pharisees.  They  seem  to  have  been  mea 
of  learning,  and  on  that  account  to  nave  had  great  deference 
paid  to  them  (Matt.  ii.  4.  vii.  29.) ;  but,  stnctly  speakinsr, 
they  did  not  form  any  distinct  sect.  Tlie  Scribes  generally 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  whose  traditions 
and  explanations  of  the  law  they  were  profoundly  skilled ; 
and  on  the  Sabbath-days  *^they  sat  in  Moses*  seat"  and 
instructed  the  people.  Originally,  they  had  their  aame  from 
their  employment,  which  at  first  was  transcribing  the  law : 
but  in  progress  of  time  tliey  exalted  themselves  into  the 

Sublic  ministry  and  became  teachers  of  it,  authoritatiyely 
etermining  what  doctrines  were  or  were  not  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  teaching  the  common  people  in  what  sense 
to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets.    In  short,  ihey  were 
the  oracles  which  were  consuitea  in  all  difficult  points  of 
doctrine  and  duty ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  Levites,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to 
study  and  read  the  law.<!    The  Scribes  were  of  different 
families  and  tribes,  and  therefore  of  different  sects :  hence 
we  read,  that  there  were  Scribes  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
and  also  of  the  Sadducees.  (Acts  xxiii.  9.)    In  the  New 
Testament,  the  Scribes  are  frequently  identified  with  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  held  both  these  titles.    They  were 
Scribes  by  office,  and.  Pharisees  by  religious  profession. 
This  explanation  will  account  for  the  rharisees  in  Matt,  xxii* 
35.  being  called  Scribes  in  Mark  xii.  28.^ 

V.  The  Lawyers  (rfr/uissi)  or  Tbachsrs  of  the  Law  and 
Scribes  appear  to  be  synonymous  terms,  importing  one  and 
the  same  order  of  men ;  as  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  35.^  calls  him 
a  lawyer  whom  St  Mark  (xii.  26.)  terms  one  of  tne  Scribes. 
Dr.  M.acknight  conjectures  the  Scribes  to  have  been  the  pub- 
lic expounders  of  tne  law,  and  that  the  lawyers  studied  it  in 
private :  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures,  they  taught  in 
the  schools.^  JBut  M.  Basnage  is  of  opinion  that  they  were 
a  distinct  class  or  sect  of  men,  who  adhered  closely  to  the 

4  Jowphofl,  de  Ben.  Jad.  lib.  H.  c.  a  9  7. 

•  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquiifes,  book  i.  e.  13.    SncTcIopcda  Metropoll- 
tana,  vol.  z.  p.  692.    M ichaelis  thinks  that  Saint  Paul  allades  to  the  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  Essenes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  and  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy.    Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iv.  pp.  79—86.    Dr.  Pri. 
deauz  has  collected  nvhh  great  Industrj  and  fideUty  all  that  Phito,  Joaephvtt, 
and  Pliny  have  recorded  concerning  the  Essenes.    Connection.  voL  ii 
book  V.  snb  anno  107 1.  o.  pp.  913— 96£  8th  edit.    There  Is  a  yery  intereA* 
Inc  description  of  the  insutute  of  the  Essenes  in  vol.  ti.  pp.  124— ISa  of 
"  Relon's  Pilgrlmwe  to  Jerusalem,"  -which  contains  an  admirable  and  gra> 
phic  dellneatfon  of  Jewish  msnners  and  cnatoms,  snch  as  they  most  pro 
bably  were  at  the  time  when  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  at  hand.   Por 
the  translation  of  this  very  pleasing  and  tostructive  work  from  the  Oennan 
of  Frederick  Straus^  the  knrer  of  sacred  literature  b  indebted  to  Che  Rev 
John  Kenrick,  M.  A.  of  York. 

•  Dr.  Barton's  PapisUand  Pharisees  compared,  p.  6.  (Oxford,  1766. 8va) 
t  Stranheim's  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Wright,  p.  I7& 

•  Prideaux,  voL  iij).  3i3L  Lardner's  CredlblUty,  part  L  book  I.  eh.  1  f  IL 
(Works,  voL  I.  p.  129.)  Macknlght's  Haimony,  sect  87.  v<4.  tt.  p.  47&  8«» 
edlL 
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cezt  of  the  law,  and  totally  disreffarded  all  traditions,  and 
that  they  were  the  same  as  the  modem  Karaites.* 

VI.  The  Samamtaks,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  generally  considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 

l%is  appellation  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  i^ven  to  a 
race  of  people  who  sprang  originally  from  an  intermixtare 
of  the  ten  trihes  with  Gentile  nations.  When  the  inhahitants 
of  Samaria  and  of  the  adjacent  country  were  carried  into 
captivity  hy  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyna,  he  sent  in  their 
places  colonies  from  Babylonia,  Cnthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and 
rjepharvaim ;  with  which  the  Israelites  who  remained  in  the 
land  became  intermin|rled,and  were  ultimately  amalffamated 
into  one  people.  (3  Kings  xvii.  24.)  An  oriffin  like  this 
would,  of  course,  render  the  nation  odious  to  the  Jews ;  and 
the  Samaritans  further  augmented  this  cause  of  hatred  by 
rejecting  all  the  sacred  hoSks  of  the  Jews,  except  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  they  had  received  from  the  Jewisn  priest  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  from  Assyria  to  instruct  them  in  the 
true  religion.  (8  Kings  xvii.  27,  88.)  On  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivi^,  when  they  began  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the  Samaritans  requested 
to  be  acknowledged  as  Jewish  citizens,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  assist  in  the  work ;  but  their  application  was  rejected. 
(Ezra  iv.  1—4.)  In  consequenee  ot  this  refusal  and  the  sub- 
seqnent  state  of  enmity,  ^  Samaritans  not  only  took  occasion 
to  calumniate  the  Jews  before  the  Persian  kings  (Ezra  iv.  6. 
Neh.  iv.  1—7,  8.) ;  bat  also,  recurring  to  the  directions  of 
Moses  (Dent  xxvii.  11—13.),  that  on  entering  the  promised 
land  the  He!  rews  should  offer  sacrifices  on  JVfount  Gerizim, 
they  erected  a  temple  on  that  mountain,  and  instituted  sacri- 
fices according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.' 
Prom  all  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  national  hatred 
between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  increased  to  such  a  heijorht, 
that  Uie  Jews  denounced  the  most  bitter  anathemas  against 
them  (Ecclus.  1.  86.),  and  for  many  ages  refused  them 
every  kind  of  intercourse.  Hence  the  woman  of  Samaria 
\iras  astonished  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  Jew,  should 
ask  drink  of  her.  (John  iv.  9.)  Hence  also  the  Jews,  when 
they  would  express  the  utmost  aversion  to  Christ,  said  to 
him-i-7^oc»  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil,  (John  viii. 
48.)  The  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  Hyr- 
canus,  B.  c.  129 :'  but  the  Samaritans,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
esteemed  that  mountain  sacred,  and  as  the  proper  place  of 
national  worship.  (John  iv.  20,  31.)  At  that  tmie,  also,  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  they  expected  the  advent  of  a  Mes- 
siah f  John  iv.  25.),  and  many  of  them  at\erwards  became 
the  followere  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
his  religion.    (Acts  viii.  1.  ix.  31.  xv.  3.)^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Samaritans 
suffered  much  from  the  Romans ;  and  though  they  received 
a  little  favourable  treatment  from  one  or  two  of  the  pagan 
emperors,  yet  they  suffered  considerably  under  some  of  the 

Srofessing  Christian  emperora,  particularly  Valentinian  and 
usiinian.*  At  present,  the  Samaritans  are  very  much  re- 
duced in  point  or  numbera.  Their  principal  residence  is  at 
Sichem  or  Shechem,  now  called  JNapolose  or  NtAlous,  In 
1823,  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  houses,  and' 
about  sixty  males  paid  the  capitation-tax  to  die  Mohamme- 
dan government.*  They  celebrated  divine  service  every 
SatuMaj.  Formeriy  they  went  four  times  a  year,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount  Gerizim :  and  on 
these  occasions  they  ascended  before  sunrise,  and  read  the 
law  till  noon ;  but  of  late  yeara  they  have  not  been  allowed 
to  do  this.    The  Samaritans  have  one  school  in  Napolose, 

1  Ba«aiige'8  Ilistr^ry  and  Reli^on  of  the  Jews,  book  i.  ch.  8,  9.  pp.  101— 
lli.  The  Karaites  claim  a  very  remote  antiquity,  some  pretendrax  that 
th<>y  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Shalmaneser,  while  others  glory  in  their  descent  from  Ezra.  This  sect  was 
reformed  by  Rabbi  Anun  In  the  eighth  century.  They  are  found  In  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Austria,  the  Caucasus,  Turkey, 
Esypt,  Abyssinia,  India,  and  the  Holy  Land ;  but  their  numbers  are  not 
known.  The  pnncipal  point  of  difierence  between  them  and  the  rabbi- 
nista  or  Pharisaical  Jews  consists  in  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law,  and 
tlieir  rigid  appeal  to  the  tojct  of  dcriptnre,  as  the  exclusive  and  only  inblli- 
ole  source  and  teat  of  religious  truth.    On  this  account  they  are  called 

KxiiArrBs  (tTN^  Koradc)  or  ScripturUts^  from  M^  Kora  or  Serijp^ure. 
l>r.  Henderaon's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  319.  In 
pp.  315- -330.  he  has  fAren  a  very  interestmg:  account  of  the  principles,  dec. 
of  the  Karaites  In  the  Crimea.  Carpzov  has  i^veo  an  aoatraet  of  the 
earlier  writers  coocemina  thia  sect  In  hia  AntiqoitatesHebrsa  Oentis,  pp. 
168—175. 

*  Josephua,  Ant  Jad.  lib.  zl.  e.  a  1 4. 
•nrid.lib.xUi.  e.lO.S«2,8. 

*  Robinson's  Gr.  Lex.  voce  Xm/t^ftrnt,  Tapp«n*s  Lectures  <»  Jewlah 
Antiq.  pp.  224-227.    KulnoeL  on  John  iv.  9.  25, 

*  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  pp.  73—77.  In  pp.  63—96.  he  has  given 
minute  detaila  respeeting  the  history,  tenets,  and  practicet  of  thia  sect  or 
people. 

*  <owett*s  Christian  ResearehM  hi  Syria,  p.  196. 


where  their  language  is  tandtt  The  head  of  this  sect  is 
stated  to  reside  at  Paris.'  The  Samaritans  at  Napolose  aiB 
in  possession  of  a  very  ancient  manuscript  Pentateuch,  which 
they  assert  to  he  nearlj  3500  years  old ;  but  they  reject  the 
vowel  points  as  a  rabbinical  invention.  In  order  to  complete 
onr  notice  of  this  sect,  we  have  subjoined  their  confession  of 
faith,  sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Eleazar  their  high- 
priest  to  the  illustrious  critic  Scali&rer,  who  had  applied  to 
them  for  that  puroose ;  toprether  with  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars from  the  oaron  de  Sscy^s  Memoir  on  the  Samaritans, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria." 

1.  The  Samaritans  observe  the  Sabbath  with  all  the  ex- 
actness required  in  Exodus ;  for  not  one  of  them  goes  out  of 
the  place  where  he  is  on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  to  the 
synagogue,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  sing  the  praises  of 
drod.  They  do  not  lie  that  night  with  their  wives,  and  nei- 
ther kindle  nor  order  fire  to  be  kindled :  whereas  the  Jews 
transgress  the  Sabbath  in  all  these  points ;  for  they  go  out 
of  town,  have  fire  made,  lie  with  their  wives,  and  even  do 
not  wash  themselves  after  it.— 2.  They  hold  the  passover  to 
be  their  first  festival ;  they  begin  at  sunset,  by  tne  sacrifice 
enjoined  for  that  purpose  in  Exodus ;  but  they  sacrifice  only 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  offer 
prayers  to  God,  after  which  the  priest  dismisses  the  whole 
congregation  with  a  blessing.  [Of  late  years,  however,  hav- 
ing been  prohibited  from  ascending  Mount  Gerizim  by  their 
oppressors  the  Turks,  they  offer  the  paschal  sacrifice  within 
their  city,  which  they  consider  to  be  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sacred  place/]--3.  They  celebrate  for  seven  days  to- 
gether the  feast  ofthe  harvest,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
Jews  concerning  the  day  when  it  ought  to  begin ;  for  these 
reckon  the  next  day  after  the  solemnity  of  the  passover ; 
whereas  the  Samaritans  reckon  fifty  days,  beginning  the  next 
day  after  the  Sabbath,  which  happens  in  the  week  of  the 
unieayened  bread,  and  the  next  day  after  the  seventh  Sabbath 
following,  the  feast  of  the  harvest  begins.— 4.  They  observe 
the  fast  of  expiation  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month :  they 
employ  the  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  day  in  prayers  to 
God,  and  singing  his  praises,  and  fasting.  All  fast,  except 
children  at  tnel>Teast,  whereas  the  Jews  except  children 
under  seven  years  of  age. — 5.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same 
month,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabemacles.-»6.  They 
never  defer  circumcision  beyond  the  eighth  day,  as  it  is  com-* 
manded  in  Genesis,  whereas  the  Jews  defer  it  sometimes 
longer. — 7,  They  are  obliged  to  wash  themselves  in  the 
morning,  when  they  have  lam  with  their  wives,  or  have  been 
sullied  in  the  night  by  some  uncleanness ;  and  all  vessels 
that  may  become  unclean,  become  defiled  when  they  touch 
^em  before  they  have  wa8hed.---8.  They  take  away  the  fat 
from  sacrifices,  and  ^ve  the  priests  the  shoulder,  ttie  jaws, 
and  the  belly.— ^.  They  never  m  irry  their  nieces  as  tfie 
Jews  do,  and  have  but  one  wife,  wh  3reas  the  Jews  may  have 
manj. — 10.  They  believe  in  God,  in  Moses,  and  in  Mount 
Genzim.  Whereas,  say  they,  the  Jews  put  their  trust  in 
others,  we  do  nothing  but  what  is  expressly  commanded  in 
the  law  by  the  Lord  who  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  Moses ; 
but  the  Jews  swerve  from  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
in  the  law,  to  observe  what  their  fathers  and  doctors  have 
invented. — 11.  They  receive  the  Torah  or  Pentateuch,  and 
hold  it  as  their  only  sacred  book ;  they  reverence  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges,  but  dp  not  account  them  sacred  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Torah,  considering  Joshua  not  to  hav4 
been  a  prophet,  but  only  the  disciple  ofa  prophet,  that  is,  of 
Moses.-— 12.  They  expects  p*'ophet,  whom  they  term  Hathab ; 
but,  say  they,  "  there  is  a  gn-at  mystery  in  regard  to  Hathab, 
who  is  yet  to  come.  We  shall  be  happy  when  he  comes." 
When  tne  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  Novemoer,  1823,  interrogated 
the  officiating  Samaritan  priest  concerning  their  expectation 
of  a  Messiali,  the  latter  replied  that  they  were  all  in  expecta- 
tion of  him ; — ^^  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  man,  not  the 
Son  of  God, — and  that  this"  (Naposloe)  '^  was  to  be  the 
place  which  he  would  make  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom : 
this  was  tiiie  place,  of  which  the  Lord  had  promised,  he 
would  place  his  nanio  tliere."  The  report  ofthe  Samaritans 
worshipping  a  dove  is  groundless ;  nor  is  it  true  that  they 
deny  the  resurrection  ofthe  dead,  or  the  existence  of  angels. 
They  admit,  however,  that  they  recite  hymns  and  prayers 

t  Visit  of  the  Rev.  James  Connor,  in  1819  and  IfflO^  to  Candia,  Rhodea, 
Cypraa,  and  varioQs  parta  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  annexed  to  the  Bav.  w 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  42B. 

•  M6moire  aor  I'Btat  actual  dea  Samaritahia,  par  M.  Silvestre  de  Ba^ 

Paris,  1812.  8vo.    Jowett's  Chriadan  Reaearchea  hi  Syria,  pp.  196— ISa 

Bee  also  Joan.  Chriatopb.  Friedrlch,  Discusaionnm  de  Christoloaia  Saaui 

ritanorum  Uber.    Accedtt  Appen^i*)a  de  Columba  Dea  flMiwrttwuiniai 

lUp8iaB,1821  8vo. 
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that  JekoTah  would  pardon  the  dead,  and  the  priest  purifies 
them  by  prayer. 

Hie  Samaritans  have  a  catalo^e  of  the  snooession  of  their 
high-priests  from  Aaron  to  the  present  tune.  They  believe 
themselves  to  be  of  the  posterity  of  Joseph  by  Ephraim,  and 
that  all  their  high-priests  descended  from  Phinehas ;  whereas 
the  Jews  have  not  one  of  that  family.  They  boast  that  ihey 
have  preserved  the  Hebrew  characters  whicn  God  made  use 
of  to  promulgate  his  law ;  while  the  Jews  have  a  way  of 
writing  from  Ezra,  which  is  cursed  for  ever.  And,  indeed, 
instead  of  looking  upon  Ezra  as  the  restorer  of  the  law,  they 
curse  him  as  an  impostor,  who  has  laid  aside  their  old  charac- 
ters to  use  new  ones  in  their  room,  and  authorized  several 
books  that  were  written  to  support  the  posterity  of  David. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  these  Samari- 
tans ;  but  they  nave  been  oppressed  instead  of  being  made 
Christians,  and  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  number  rather  by 
misery  than  by  the  multitude  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
vert^. Nay,  they  seem  more  stubbornly  wedded  to  their 
sect  than  the  Jews,  though  these  adhere  rigorously  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  At  least  Nicon,  who  lived  after  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiT,  when  setting  down  the  formalities  used  at  the  reception 
of  heretics,  observes,  that  if  a  Jew  had  a  mind  to  be  converted, 
in  order  to  avoid  punishment  or  the  payment  of  what  he  owed, 
he  was  to  purify  himself,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  before  he 
was  admitted.  But  the  Samaritans  were  not  received  before 
they  had  been  instructed  two  years,  and  were  required  to  fast 
ten  or  fifteen  days  before  they  professed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, to  attend  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  to  leam 
tome  psalms ;  others  were  not  used  vnth  so  much  rigour. 
The  term  of  two  years  which  was  enjoined  to  the  Samaritan 
proselytes  is  an  argument  that  they  were  suspected,  and  the 
reason  why  they  were  so  was,  that  they  had  often  deceived 
the  Christians  by  their  pretended  conversion.^ 

Vn.  The  Hkrooians  were  rather  a  political  faction  than  a 
religious  sect  of  the  Jews :  they  derived  their  name  from 
Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  to  whose  family  they  were 
stronffly  attached,  'fney  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
Jewisn  sects,  first,  by  their  concurring  in  Herod's  plan  of 
subjecting  himself  and  his  peonle  to  the  dominion  of^e  Ro- 
mans ;  and,  secondly,  in  complying  vrith  the  latter  in  many 
of  their  heathen  practices,  sucn  as  erecting  temples  with 
images  for  idolatrous  worship,  raising  statues,  and  instituting 
frames  in  honour  of  Augustus;  which  symbolizing  with 
idolatry  upon  views  of  interest  and  worldly  policy  is  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  a  part  at  least  of  the  leaven  of  Herod, 
against  which  Jesus  Christ  cautioned  his  disciples  (Mark  viii. 
15.)  ;  consequently  they  were  directly  opposed  to  the  Phari- 
seM9s,  who,  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Deut.  xvii.  15;  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  lawful  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
or  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  Itut  Herod  and  his  followers,  under- 
standing the  text  to  exclude  only  a  voluntary  choice,  and  not 
a  necessary  submission  where  force  had  overpowered  choice, 
held  an  opinion  directly  contraiy,  and  insbted  that  in  this 
case  it  was  lawful  both  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
also  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  How  keen  then  must  have  been 
the  malice  of  the  Pharisees  against  Christ,  when  they  united 
with  their  mortal  enemies  theHerodians,  in  proposing  to  htm 
the  ensnaring  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute 
to  Caesar  or  not  ?  (Matt.  xxii.  16.^  If  our  Redeemer  had 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Heroaians  would  have  accused 
him  to  Uie  Roman  power  as  a  seditious  person ;  and  if  in  the 
aflirmative,  the  Pharisees  were  equally  ready  to  accuse  him 
to  the  people,  and  excite  their  indignation  against  him,  as 
betraying  the  civil  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  country. 
Christ  by  his  prudent  reply  defeated  the  malice  of  both,  and 
at  the  same  time  implicitly  justified  the  Herodians  in  paying 
tribute  to  Cesar.  It  is  furtner  probable  that  the  Herodians, 
in  their  doctrinal  tenets,  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  were  the  most  indifferent  to  religion  among  the 
whole  Jewish  nation ;  since  that  which  is  by  one  evangelist 
called  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mark  viii.  15.5,  is  by  another 
tenned  (Matt,  xvi,  6.)  the  kaoenofthe  Sadaueeea,^ 

VIIL  The  Galiljeans  were  a  political  sect  that  originated 

■  Lewii's  Orlglnea  Hebraee,  vol  iii.  pp.  57—69.  In  jip.  89—65.  he  has 
printed  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  Samaritans  at  Sbe- 
ehem  In  the  seventeenih  centnry,  and  sent  by  them  to  their  brethren  in 
England,  by  Dr.  Hontingtonj  aome  time  chaplain  to  the  Turlcey  company 
tt  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  fai  Ireland. 

•  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  fl.  book  v.  (yoL  ii.  pp.  365— 36a)  Jennhiga*s 
Jewish  Antiquities,  boolc  i.  ch.  zii.  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  1.  pp.  737 
-T43.  where  thft  different  opinions  of  former  writers  concerning  the  Hero< 
dians  are  enumerated;  as  also  in  Elsley's  Annotations  on  the  &>spelB,  vol. 
L  pp.  312—346.  ToL  IL  p.  1&  Parkhurst's  Greek  I^zieon,  toce ;  Lardner's 
Cradibility,  part  1.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  $  4.  (Works.  voL  L  pp.  126, 127.)  Tappan's 
Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiq.  p.  239. 


from  the  Pharisees,  a.  d.  13,  when  A^'nielatis  was  banished, 
Judea  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  a  census  taken  by 
Quirinius  or  Cyrenius,  president  of  Syria  (to  which  province 
Judea  was  attached).  On  this  occasion,  Judas  the  Galilean, 
or  Ganloniie,  as  he  is  also  called,*  exhorted  the  people  to 
shake  off  this  yoke,  tellbg  them,  that  tribute  was  due  to  God 
alone,  and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority  of  the  divine  laws 
were  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  In  other  respects  his 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  tumults  raised  by  these  pernicious  tenets  were  in- 
deed suppressed  (Acts  v.  37.) ;  but  his  followers,  who  were 
called  Galileans,  continued  secretly  to  nropagate  them,  and 
to  make  proselytes,  whom  they  required  to  m  ciretnncised. 
As  the  same  restless  disposition  and  seditious  principles  con> 
tinued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the  apostles  Faul  and  Petir 
wrote  their  Epistles,  they  took  occasion  thence  to  inenlcaie 
upon  Christians  (who  were  at  that  time  generally  confounded 
with  the  Jews),  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  authority, 
with  singular  ability,  truth,  and  persuasion.  See  RonL.  xiii. 
I.  et  §eg,   1  Tim.  ii.  1.  ei  a^.  I  Pet  ii.  13.  et  aeq.* 

IX.  The  Zealots,  so  onen  mentioned  in  Jewish  faistorr* 
appear  to  have  been  the  followers  of  this  Judas.  Lamy  Is 
of  opinion  that  the  just  men  whom  the  Pharisees  amd  Herev 
dians  sent  to  entangle  Jesus  in  his  conversation  were  mem- 
bers of  this  sect,  (Matt.  xxii.  15, 16.  Mark  xii.  13,  14.  Luke 
XX.  30.)'  Simon  Uie  Canaanite,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jcscs 
Christ,  is  called  Zeloteg  (Luke  vi.  15.)  ;  and  m  Acts  xxL  !20. 
and  xxii.  3.  (Gr.)  we  find  that  there  were  certain  Christiaa? 
at  Jerusalem,  who  were  denoQiinated  Zealots.  But  these 
merely  insisted  on  the  fulAlment  of  the  Mosaic  la^r,  and  by 
no  means  went  so  far  as  those  persons,  termed  S^lote  & 
Zealots,  of  whom  we  read  in  Josephus's  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish vrar. 

X.  The  SiCARii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38.  were  assassins, 
who  derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  like 
the  Roman  «tce,  which  they  concealed  under  their  gannents, 
and  which  was  the  secret  instrument  of  assassination.*  The 
Egyptian  impostor,  also  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian, 
is  noticed  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  he  was  at  the  head  cf 
30,000  men,  though  St.  Luke  notices  only  4000 ;  but  both 
accounts  are  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  impostor  (who 
in  the  second  year  of  Nero  pretend^  to  be  a  prophet)  led  nut 
4000  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  aflerwards  joined  by  others 
to  the  amount  of  3O,0<)O,  as  related  by  Josephus.  They  wer» 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Roman  procurator  Felix.' 

$3.  OK  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  JEWISH  PEOPLE. 
both  III  REUOION  ANn  MORALS,  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CHBIST*S 
BIRTH. 

General  corruption  of  the  leadert  of  the  JevrUh  natunt-~of  their 
chief  priestf,  and  other  minittert  of  reh^on—ito  depbrahle 
effectt  on  the  people* — State  of  the  Jevt  not  retidens  im  J^O' 
lettine. 

The  preceding  chapters^  will  have  shown  that  the  poVidcal 
state  ofthe  Jews  was  truly  deplorable.  Althouffh  they  were 
oppressed  and  fleeced  by  vanous  governors,  who  exercised 
the  most  rigorous  authority  over  them,  in  many  instances 
with  peculiar  avarice,  cruelty,  and  extortion,  yet  they  were 
in  some  measure  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  were  per* 
mitted  to  enjoy  their  religion.  The  administration  of  their 
sacred  rites  continued  to  be  committed  to  the  hiffh-priest  and 
the  Sanhedrin ;  to  the  former  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
subordinate  as  before :  and  the  form  of  their  external  wor- 
ship, except  in  a  very  few  points,  had  suffer^  no  visible 
change.    But,  whatever  conaforts  were  left  to  them  by  the 

•  He  was  a  native  of  Gamala,  In  the  province  of  Ganlonitis. 

«  Josepha9,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xtHI.  c.  1.  n  1. 6.  lib.  zx.  c.  5.  S  2.  De  Bell.  Jod. 
lib.  ii.  c.  17.  f f  7—9.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  f  1.  The  Thendas  mentioned  in  AcU  r.  36. 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Theudas  or  Judas  referred  to  by  Jose* 
phus.  (Ant.  lib.  xx.  c  6.  i  1.)  Thendas  was  a  rery  common  name  amon^ 
the  Jews ;  and  the  person  mentioned  hj  the  sacred  historian  was  probablj 
one  of  the  many  leaders  who  toolc  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  public  liber- 
ties, at  the  time  of  Cyrenias's  enrolment,  at  least  seven,  if  not  ten  jcttn 
before  the  speech  clelivered  by  Gamaliel.  (Acts  v.  34—40.)  He  seems  to 
have  been  supported  by  smaller  numbers  than  the  second  of  that  name, 
and  (as  the  second  afterwards  did)  perished  in  the  attempt ;  bat  as  hta  fol> 
lowers  were  dispersed,  and  not  slaughtered,  like  those  of  the  second  Juctss, 
survivois  might  talk  much  of  him,  and  Gamaliel  might  have  been  partlcn- 
larly  informed  of  his  history,  though  Josephus  onlv  mentions  it  m  feneral 
terms.  See  Dr.  Lardnex  's  Credibility,  pert  i.  book  n.  cA.  vii.  (Works,  voL  L 
pp.  405-413.)    Dr.  Doddridge  on  Acts  v.  96. 

»  Apparatus  fiiblicns,  voL  i.  p.  239. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zz.  c.  8.  S  10. 

V  Ibid.  lib.  zz.  c.  8  S  6.  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  il.  c.  13.  f  &.  Dr.  Lardnei^ 
CredibiUty,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  viii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  414— 419.> 

•  See  parucnlarly  pp.  60^-63.  of  the  present  voluma. 
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Roman  rnagistrates,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  them  by 
their  chief  priests  and  popular  leaders,  whom  Josephus  cha- 
racterizes as  proilisate  wretches,  who  had  purchased  their 
places  by  bribes  or  oy  acts  of  iniquity,  and  maintained  their 
ill-acquired  authority  by  the  most  flagitious  and  abominable 
crimes.  Nor  were  the  religious  creeds  of  these  men  more 
pure :  having  espoused  the  principles  of  Tarious  sects,  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  Ira  away  by  all  the  prejudice  and 
animosity  of  party  (though,  as  in  the  case  or  our  Saviour, 
they  would  sometimes  abandon  them  to  promote  some  fa- 
vourite measure) ;  and  were  conunonly  more  intent  on  the 
gratification  of  private  enmity,  than  stuaious  of  advancingr^e 
cause  of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The 
subordinate  and  inferior  members  were  infected  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  head ;  the  priests,  and  the  other  ministers  of 
religion,  were  become  dissolute  and  abandoned  in  the  highest 
degree ;  while  the  common  people,  instigated  by  examples 
so  depraved,  rushed  headlong  into  every  kind  of  iniquity, 
and  by  their  incessant  seditions,  robberies,  and  extortions, 
armed  against  themselves  both  ihe  justice  of  God  and  the 
vengeance  of  men. 

Owing  to  these  various  causes,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of 
Goa  and  of  divine  things.  Hence  proceeded  that  dissolute- 
ness of  manners  and  that  profligate  wickedness  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  dunng  Cnrist^s  ministry  upon  earth ; 
in  allusion  to  which  the  divine  Saviour  compares  the  people 
to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep,  stra3ring  without  a  shepherd 
(Matt.  X.  6.  XV.  34.'2,  and  their  teachers,  or  doctors,  to 
blind  guides,  who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted  themselves.^  (Matt 
XV.  14.  John  ix.  39, 40.) 

More  narticularly,  in  the  New  Testament,^  "  the  Jews  are 
described  as  a  most  superstitious  and  bigoted  people,  at- 
tached to  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  to  the  whimsical  traditions 
of  tiieir  elders,  with  a  zeal  and  fanaticism  approaching  to 
madness.  They  are  represented  as  a  nation  of  hypocrites, 
assuming  the  most  sanctimonious  appearance  before  the 
world,  at  the  comers  of  crowded  streets  uttering  loud  and 
fervent  strains  of  rapturous  devotion,  merely  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  a  weak  and  credulous  multitude,  ana  to  be  noticed 
and  venerated  by  them  as  minors  of  mortiflcation  and  hea- 
venly-noindedness ;  devoured  with  ostentation  and  spiritual 
pride;  caiisin?  a  trumpeter  to  walk  before  them  in  the 
streets,  and  make  proclamation  that  such  a  rabbi  was  going 
to  distrLbute  his  alms ;  publicly  displaying  all  this  showy 
parade  of  piety  and  chanty,  yet  privately  guilty  of  the  most 
unfeeling  cruelty  and  oppression ;  devounng  widows*  houses, 
stripping  the  helpless  widow  and  friendless  orphan  of  their 
property,  and  exposing  them  to  all  the  rigours  of  hunger  and 
nakedness ;  clamouring,  'Hit  temple  of  the  Lord  /  Tke  temple 
of  the  Lord,*  making  conscience  of  paying  tithe  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  support  of  its  splendour  and 
priesthood,  but  in  practical  life  violating  and  trampling  upon 
the  first  duties  of  morality^— justice,  fidelity,  and  mercy, — as 
being  vulgar  and  heathenish  attainments,  and  infinitely  be- 
low the  regard  of  exalted  saints  and  spiritual  perfectionists. 
Their  great  men  were  to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  in 
their  morals,  many  of  them  Sadducees  in  principle,  and  in 
practice  the  most  profligate  sensualists  and  debauchees; 
their  atrocious  and  aban(£ned  wickedness,  as  Josephus  tes- 
tifies,^ transcended  all  the  enormities  which  the  most  corrupt 
age  of  the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  they  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  nrcselytcs  to  Judaism  from  the  Pagans,  and, 
when  they  haa  gained  these  converts,  soon  rendered  them, 
by  their  immoral  lives  and  scandalous  examples,  more  de- 
praved andprofligate  Aan  ever  they  were  before  their  con- 
version. Trie  apostle  tells  them,  that  by  reason  of  their 
notorious  vices  their  religion  was  become  the  object  of  ca- 
lumny and  satire  among  ue  heathen  nations.  The  name  of 
God  ta  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  thronigh  you  /*  (Rom. 

'  l^osheim's  Eccl.  Hist,  book  i.  part  i.  chap.  H.,  and  also  his  Commeota* 
riea  on  the  AfCiira  of  Christians  before  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
voL  i.  Introd.  cb.  ii.  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenti.  c.  3(3. 
De  sumtna  Populi  Judaici  corruptione,  tempore  Chrisli,  pp.  471—473. 

«  For  the  following  picture  of  the  melancholr  corraptfon  of  the  Jewish 
church  and  people,  trie  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction 
JO  the  New  Tetitaincnt.  (voL  ii.  pp.  66.  61.) 

s  Jos^hus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  yii.  p.  1314.  Hudson.  Afain,  says  this  histo- 
rian, "They  were  universally  corrupt,  both  publicly  and  privately.  They 
vied  which  should  surpass  each  other  in  impiety  against  dod  and  mjustice 
towards  men."    Ibid. 

*  The  supenttitious  credulity  of  a  Jew  was  proverbial  among  the  hea- 
thens. Credat  Judseus  Apella.  HoraL  Epictetns  mentions  and  exposes 
ttoir  greater  attachment  to  their  ceremonies  than  to  the  duties  of  morality. 
Hssertatlones,  lib.  L  p.  Ilo.  edit  Upton.  Hee  also  Josephus  contra  Apion. 
P  ^.  ^lavercamp. 


ii.  24.)  And  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  informs  us  that  the 
Jews  in  speculation,  indeed,  acknowledged  a  God,  but  in 
practice  they  were  atheists ;  for  in  their  irres  they  were  abo- 
minally  immoral  and  abandoned,  and  the  contemptuous 
despisers  of  every  thing  that  was  virtuous.  They  profess 
ikat  they  know  God,  hut  m  works  they  deny  him,  being  abotnim 
nahle  mid  disobedient j  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate. 
(Htus  i.  16.)  This  testimony  to  the  religious  ana  moral 
character  of  the  Jewish  peonle,  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  is  amply  corroborated  by  Josephus,  who  has  given 
us  a  true  estimate  of  their  principles  and  manners,  and  is 
also  confirmed  bjr  other  contemporary  historians.'  The  cir- 
cumstance of  their  nation  having  been  favoured  with  an  ex- 
plicit revelation  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  enlarging  their 
minds,  miserably  contracted  and  soured  them  witn  all  the 
bitterness  and  leaven  of  theological  odium.  They  resarded  un- 
ciroumcised  heathens  with  sovereign  contempt,'  and  believed 
them  to  be  hated  by  God,  merely  because  they  were  bom 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  oflsrael,  and  lived  strangers 
to  their  covenant  of  promise.  They  would  not  eat  with 
them  (Acts  xi.  3.),  do  the  least  friendly  office  for  them,  or 
maintain  any  social  correspondence  ana  mutual  intercourse 
with  them.  The  apostle  comprises  their  national  character 
in  a  few  words,  and  it  is  a  just  one :  They  were  contrary  to 
all  men  J  (1  Thess.  ii.  15.)  The  supercilious  insolence, 
with  which  the  mean  and  selfish  notion  of  their  being  the 
only  favourites  of  heaven  and  enlightened  by  God  innated 
them  as  a  people,  and  the  haughty  and  scornful  disdain  in 
which  they  held  the  heathens,  are  m  a  very  striking  manner 
characterized  in  the  following  spirited  address  of  St.  Paul  to 
them  i^Behold  /  thou  art  eaueaa  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law, 
and  makest  thy  boast  of  Crod:  and  knowest  his  will,  and  apm 
provest  the  things  that  are  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out 
of  the  law,  and  art  confident  thai  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the 
bUnd,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of 
the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge 
ana  of  the  truth  in  the  law.  (Rom.  ii.  17 — ^20.)  This  passage 
exhibits  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  tiie  national  character  of 
this  people,  and  shows  us  how  much  thev  valued  themselves 
upon  tiieir  wisdom  and  superior  knowledge  of  religion,  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  cnaracter  of  lights  and  guides,  and 
instructors  of  the  whole  world,  and  contemptuously  regard- 
ing  all  the  heathen  as  blind,  as  babes,  and  as  fools. 

**  Another  ever^memorable  instance  of  the  national  pride 
and  arrogance  of  this  vain  and  ostentatious  people  is,  that 
when  our  Lord  was  discoursing  to  them  concerning  their 
pretensions  to  moral  liberty,  and  representing  the  ignoble 
and  despicable  bondage  in  which  sm  detains  its  votaries, 
they  imagined  this  to  be  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  present 
condition  of  their  country:  their  pride  was  instantly  in 
flames ;  and  they  had  the  effrontery  and  impudence  openly  to 
assert,  that  Uiey  had  always  been  free,  and  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man  (John  viii.  33.) ;  though  every  child 
must  know  the  history  of  their  captivities,  must  know  that 
Judaea  was  at  that  very  time  a  conquered  province,  had  been 
subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from  that  time  had  paid  an  annual 
tribute  to  Home.  Another  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
and  marks  this  people,  was  that  kind  of  evidence  which  they 
expected  in  order  to  their  reception  of  truth.  Except  they 
saw  signs  and  wonders  they  would  not  believe!  (John  iv.  46.^ 
If  a  doctrine  proposed  to  their  acceptance  was  not  confirmed 
by  some  visible  displays  of  preternatural  power,  some  strik- 
ing phenomena,  &e  clear  and  indubitable  evidences  of  an 
immediate  divine  interposition,  they  would  reject  it.    In  an- 

•  "I  cannot  forbear,"  says  Josephus,  "  declaring  my  opinion,  though  tha 
declaration  fills  me  with  great  emotion  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had 
delayed  to  come  sgainst  these  wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been 
ingulfed  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  liy  fire 
from  heaven,  as  Sodom  was :  for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormously 
wiclced  than  those  who  suffered  these  calamities."  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
p.  1256.  "These  things  they  suffered,"  says  Origen,  "  as  being  the  most 
abandoned  of  men."    Origen  contra  Celsum,  p.  u2.   Cantab.  1677. 

•  "  The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  refuse  all  friendly  intercourse  whU 
every  other  nation,  and  esteem  all  mankind  as  enemies."  Diod.  Sicolus^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  ^A.  edit  Wesseling,  AmsteL  1746.  "  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican."  (Ifatt.  xviii.  17.)  Of  the  extreme  detesU- 
tion  and  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  Gentiles  we  have  a  very 
striking  example  in  that  speech  which  St.  Paul  addresses  to  them,  tellhig 
them  in  the  course  of  it  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  go  to  the  Oen^ 
tiles.  The  moment  he  had  pronounced  the  word,  the  whole  asaembiv  was 
in  concision,  tore  off  their  clothes,  rent  the  air  with  their  cries,  threw 
clouds  of  dust  into  it,  and  were  transported  into  the  hut  excesses  of  rage 
and  madness.  "He  said  unto  me,  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  &r  hence 
unto  the  Gentiles :  they  gave  him  audience,"  says  tlie  saci^d  historian, 
"  until  this  word,  and  then  lifted  up  their  voice  and  said,  Awav  with  such 
a  fellow  ft-om  the  earth ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  (auu  xxii.  21.) 

t  This  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  confinned  by  Tacttus,  and  ox- 
pressed  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Adversus  omnes  alios 
hoitile  odium."    IVwiL  Hut  lib.  ▼.  1 5.  voL  Ul.  p  261.  edit.  Bipont. 
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&fmi  times,  for  a  series  of  many  years,  this  people  had  been 
^roared  with  numerous  signal  manifestations  from  heaven : 
a  eloud  had  conducted  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
jught ;  their  law  was  given  them  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
display  of  solemn  pomp  and  magnificence ;  and  the  glory  of 
Goa  had  repeatedly  filled  their  temple.  Habituatea  as  their 
imderstandings  had  been,  for  many  ages,  to  receive  as  truth 
only  what  should  be  attested  and  ratified  by  signs  from  heap 
ven,  and  by  some  grand  and  striking  phenomena  in  the  sky, 
it  was  natural  for  Uiem,  long  accustomed  as  they  had  been 
to  this  kind  of  evidence,  to  ask  our  Saviour  to  give  them 
some  tignfivm  heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  1.),  to  exhibit  before  them 
some  amuing  and  stupendous  prodigy  in  the  air  to  convince 
them  of  the  mgnity  and  divinity  of  his  character.  7?w  Jewe, 
says  St.  Paul!  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  33.) :  it  was  that 
species  of  evidence  to  which  their  nation  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Thus  we  read  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  came 
to  John,  desiring  Mm  that  he  would  show  them  a  sign  from 
heaven.  Again,  we  read  that  the  Jews  came  and  said  to 
Jesus,  fVkSmgn  ehowegt  thou  unto  tM,  eeein^  that  thou  dott 
these  things  ?  Jeaua  tmnwered  and  §aid  unto  t&m^  Deitroy  this 
ienmU^  and  in  thru  days  fudil  raise  it  up  /  (John  ii.  18. 19.^ 
What  kind  of  signs  these  were  which  they  expected,  ana 
what  sort  of  preternatural  prodigies  they  wanted  him  to  dis- 
play in  order  to  authenticate  his  divine  mission  to  them,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passages :  Tfuy  saidj  therefore,  unto 
him,  What  sign  showesfthou  tnen^  that  voe  maif  see  and  htUeve 
thee  ?  What  dost  thou  work?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  desert  /  as  it  is  written^  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  / 
(John  vi.  30,  31.)  This  method,  therefore,  of  espousing 
religious  doctrines,  onljr  as  they  should  be  confirmed  by  some 
signal  and  indubitable  interposition  of  the  Deity,  and  their 
cherishing  the  vanity  and  presumption  that  heaven  would 
lavish  its  miraculous  signs  whenever  they  called  for  them, 
constitute  a  striking  ana  very  distinguishmg  feature  in  the 
national  character  of  this  people." 

So  exceedingly  great  was  the  fecundity  of  the  Jewish 
"^eople,  that  multituaes  of  them  had  occasionally  been  con- 


strained to  emigrate  from  their  native  eoontry;  £.ence,  at  th* 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  ^ere  was  scarcely  a  province  ia 
the  Roman  empire  in  which  they  were  not  to  be  found,  eitfaer 
serving  in  the  army,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  oommeiee, 
or  exercising  some  lucrative  arts.  They  were  maintained, 
in  foreign  countries,  against  injurious  treatmimt  and  TioleDee, 
by  various  special  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  magiatntes  is 
their  favour;*  though  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  neligioa 
and  manners,  they  were  held  in  very  general  coBtempt,  aad 
were  not  unfrecjuently  exposed  to  much  vexation  and  annoy- 
ance, from  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  an  ignonrant  wai 
superstitious  populace.  Many  or  them,  in  eonaequenoe  of 
their  long  residence  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  feQ 
into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  make  their  religion  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  some  of  ike 
diflerent  systems  or  heatnen  discipline;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  la  clear  that  the  Jews  brought  many  of  those  among 
whom  they  resided  to  perceive  the  supericmty  of  the  Mosaic 
religion  over  the  Gentile  superstitions,  and  were  highly  » 
strumental  in  causing  Uiem  to  forsake  tiie  worship  of  a  plo- 
rality  of  gods.  Although  the  knowledge  which  tne  Gentiles 
thus  acquired  from  the  Jews  respecting  the  only  troe  God, 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  was,  donhtless, 
both  partial  and  limited,  yet  it  inclined  many  of  them  the 
more  readily  to  listen  to  the  subsequent  arguments  and  ex- 
hortations of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  cf 
exploding  the  worship  of  fiilse  deities,  and  recallinjg  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion.  All  which,  Mosneim  ob- 
serves, with  eaual  truth  and  piety,  appears  to  have  been  most 
singiilarly  ana  wisely  directed  by  the  adorable  hand  of  an 
interposing  Providence:  to  the  end  that  this  people,  who 
were  the  sole  depository  of  the  true  religion  and  of  the  icnow* 
ledge  of  the  one  supreme  God,  being  spread  abroad  through 
the  whole  earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a 
reproach  to  superstition,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  check 
it,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  ton  that  fuller  display  of  divine 
truth  which  was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the  n.  inistiy 
and  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.* 
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L  Cavtf*^— n.  Tents. — ^IIL  Bouses — Their  Arrangement — JUbfenaft— Ofuf  C9nvtfm>ace«<— IV.  Furmture^^^y,  Cities, 
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I.  As  men,  in  the  primitive  condition  of  society,  were  un- 
acouainted  with  the  arts,  they,  of  course,  were  not  able  to 
build  themselves  houses ;  thej  abode,  therefore,  necessarily 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  probable  that  when  mankind 
began  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  thev  dwelt  in  Caves,  many 
of  which,  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  both  caoacious  and  dry,  and 
still  afford  occasional  shelter  to  the  wanaering  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.  Thus,  Lot  and  his  daughters  abode  in  a  cave, 
after  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  Ancient 
historians'  contain  many  notices  of  troglodytes,  or  dwellers 
in  caves,  and  modem  travellers  have  met  with  them  in  Bar- 

A  In  proof  of  thfi  obwrration,  Moihefm  refen  to  Jacobl  Oronovii  De- 
ereta  Romana  et  Aaiatiea  pro  Judasia  ad  cultnin  divlnum  per  Asiie  Miooris 
urbea  aecar^  oboandum.  Lt^^d.  Bat.  1712.  8vo.  See  afao  Dr.  Lardner'a 
Credibility,  part  i.  book  1.  ch.  8.  (Worka.  voL  I.  pp.  IM^-SOl.)  where  nu- 
merona  ▼aiuable  teatimoniea  are  adduced. 

•  Moabeim's  Comroeotaiiea,  toI  i.  p.  106.  EccL  Hiat  toI.  1.  p.  GS2.  edit. 
ld06.  Beaidea  the  authoritiea  cited  In  the  preceding  chapter,  tne  Jewish 
■ecta,  4cc.  are  lar^Keiy  diaeaa&ed  by  Prideauz,  Connection,  book  y.  vol.  ii. 

E.  335—968.    Relandi  Antiq.  Sacr.  Hebroeonitn,  pp.  276.  ef  tq.    Ikeniua, 
itiq.  Hebr.  pp.  33—42.    Schachtii  Dictata  in  ikenlaoi,  pp.  241.  et  »eq.    Dr. 
Macknight'a  iJannony,  vol.  i.  diac.  1.    Lamy'a  Appanttua  Biblicua,  vol  i. 

K.  22&— 243.    Dr.  lardner'a  Credibility,  part  i.  book  I.  ch.  4.    Leusden'a 
lilolog ua  Hebreo-Miitua,  pp.  13S— 170.   Buddei  HiaL  Philoaophias  Hebrcc- 
onuu,  pp.  86.  tt  9eq. 

•  llerodotua,  lib.  iii.  c.  74.  DkKl.  8ic  lib.  iii.  c.  31.  Qumtut  Curtiua,  lib. 
V.  0  6    Joaeptioa,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xt.  c.  4. 1  L 
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bary  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of 
East^    The  Horites,  who  dwelt  on  Mount  Seir,  the  Z 
2ummim,  and  the  Emims  or  Anakim,  are  supposed  to  have 
resided  in  caves. 

II.  In  succeeding  ages,  they  abode  generally  in  Tehts,  at 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  do  to  this  day.  The  invention  of 
these  is  ascribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is,  there* 
fore,  termed  ihefatfier  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  (Gen.  iv.  20.) 
The  patriarchs  pitched  their  tents  where  they  pleased,  and, 
it  should  seem,  under  the  shade  of  trees  whenever  this  was 
practicable.  Thus,  Abraham *s  tent  was  pitched  under  a  tree 
m  the  plains  of  Mamro  (Gen.  xviii.  4.),  and  Deborah  the 
prophetess  dwelt  under  a  palm  tree  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (Judg.  iv.  5.)  In  the  East,  ta 
this  day,  it  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  plant  about  and 
among  their  buildings  trees,  which  grow  both  high  and 
broad,  and  afford  a  cooling  and  refreshing  shade.  It  appears 
from  1  Kings  iv.  25.  that  this  practice  anciently  obtained  in 
Jodsa,  anatiiat  vines  and  fig  trees  were  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose.  These  trees  furnished  two  great  articles  of 
food  for  their  consumption,  and  the  cuttings  of  their  vines 

•  The  fnhabitanta  of  Anab,  a  town  on  the  eaat  of  the  river  Jordan  (lat  32. 
lonx-  36.  E.),  all  live  in  grottoes  or  cavea  excavated  in  the  rock.  Buckiof- 
bain'i  Traveia  among  the  Arab  Trifoei^  p.  61. 
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would  be  useful  to  them  for  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  emtra 
and  sovereigns  of  the  East  are  both  lai^e  and  magnificent, 
and  furnished  with  costly  hangings.  Those  of  the  Turco- 
mans are  said  to  be  black;*  and  those  of  the  Turks  green : 
but,  affording  to  D'Anrieux,  Dr.  Shaw,  and  M.  Volney,  the 
tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  are  univer- 
sally black,*  or  of  a  very  dusky  brown.  To  these  the  bride 
in  the  Canticles  comDares  herself  (i.  5.)—-/  am  black  (or, 
tawruy)  as  ike  tenia  of  Kedar,  but  comely,  or  beautiful  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon.  In  the  East,  those  who  lead  a  pastoral 
life  frequently  sit  (as  Abraham  did)  in  the  tenVdoor  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  (Gen,  xviii.  1.)  The  Arabian  tents  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  supported  according  to  their  size,  some 
with  one  pillar,  others  with  two  or  three,  while  a  curtain  or 
carpet,  occasionally  let  down  from  each  of  these  divisions, 
converts  the  whole  into  so  many  separate  apartments.  These 
tents  are  kept  firm  and  steady  by  bracin?  or  stretching  down 
their  eaves  with  cords,  tied  to  hooked  wooden  pins,  well 
pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  ^ound  with  a  mallet  : 
one  of  these  pins  answering  to  the  nail,  as  the  mallet  does 
to  the  haouner,  which  Jael  used  m  fiistening  the  temples  of 
^isera  to  the  ground.  (Judg.  iv.  21.)  In  these  dwellings 
(^he  Arabian  shepherds  and  their  families  repose  upon  the 
V?are  ground,  or  with  only  a  mat  or  carpet  beneath  them. 
Those  who  are  married  have  each  of  them aportion  of  the 
tent  to  themselves  separated  by  a  curtain.'  The  more  opu- 
lent Arabs,  however,  always  have  two  tents,  one  for  them- 
selves, and  another  for  their  wives,  besides  others  for  their 
servants ;  in  like  manner,  a  particular  tent  was  allotted  to 
Sarah.  (Gen.  xxiv.  67.)  When  travelling,  they  were  care- 
ful to  pitch  their  tents  near  some  river,  fountain,  or  well. 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1.  xxx.  21.)  In  countries  subject  to  violent 
tempests  as  well  as  to  intolerable  heat,  a  portable  tent  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a  traveller's  baggage,  both  for  defence  and 
slielter.  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  appears  to  allude, 
(iv.  6.V 

III.  in  progress  of  time  men  erected  Houses  for  their  habi- 
tations :  those  of  the  rich  were  formed  of  stone  or  bricks,  bat 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  mud,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  East  Indies  ;< 
Whidi  material  is  but  iU  ealculaind  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
impetuous  torrents,  that  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Palestine.^  Our  Lord  dludes  to  this  circumstance  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (Aiatt.vii.  26,  27.)  In  the 

t  Efflenon'i  Letters  from  (be  ^ean,  vol  L  p.  192. 

•  From  Hit,  « town  on  the  baoki  of  the  Eupnnuea,  to  Hilla,  the  dte  of 
indent  Babylon,  **  the  blaek  tttnt  of  (he  Bedomn,  formed  of  strong  cloth 
made  of  goat'e  hair  and  wool  mixed,  supported  by  low  poles,  is  aliwwl  the 
0Dl;r  lundof  habitation  me(  with."  (Capt.  Cheeney's  Reports  on  the  Navi- 
fation  of  the  Eupbratea,  p.  3.  London,  1833.  folio.)  The  lUyauts,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Arabs,  have  bUuA  tents.  (Hon.  Capt.  Keppel's  Narrative 
of  Travels  from  India  to  England,  vol.  \._p.  100.) 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  398, 399.  The  description  ftivcn  by  the  intelU- 
Itent  traveller  Mr.  Baekingham  of  the  tent  of  the  Sheilc  Baralc,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  tribe  of  Turcomans,  wandering  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo, 
will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  ehape  and  arrangement  of  the  tent 
of  the  patriarch,  Abraham.  *^The  tent  occupied  a  apace  of  about  thirty 
feel  square,  and  was  formed  by  one  large  awning,  supported  by  twenty-four 
small  poles  in  four  rows  of  six  each,  tiie  ends  of  the  awning  being  dravm 
out  by  cords  fastened  (o  pegs  lo  the  ground.  Each  of  (hese  poles  ghring  a 
pointed  form  to  the  part  of  the  awniag,  which  it  Mipportod,  the  outsuie 
looked  like  a  number  of  umbrella  tops,  or  small  Chinese  spires.  The 
half  of  this  square  was  open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  having  two  rovtrs  of 
poles  clear,  and  the  third  waa  closed  t^  a  reeded  partition,  behind  which 
was  the  apartment  for  femalea,  surrounded  entirely  by  the  same  kind  of 

malting." "  When  the  three  angels  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 

plains  of  Mamre,  he  is  represented  as  sitting  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat 
of  (he  day."  (Gen.  xviii.  1—10.)  "  'And  when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  (o 
meet  them  from  the  tent-door,  and  bowed  himself  towards  the  ground.  • . . 
And  Abraliam  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Blake  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the 
Hearth.  And  be  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  set  it  before  them,  and  ke  Btood  by  them^  under  the  tree,  and  they  did 
eat.'  When  inquiry  was  made  after  his  wife,  he  replied,  '  Behold,  she  is 
t'tt  the  tent.'    And  when  it  vras  promised  him  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son, 

it  is  said,  '  And  Sarah  heard  in  the  tent-door  which  was  behind  him.' 

Tl)R  form  of  Abraham's  tent,  as  thus  described,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
actly like  the  one  in  which  we  sit:  for  in  both  there  wns  a  shaded  open 
front  in  which  he  could  sit  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  yet  be  seen  from  afar 
off;  and  the  apartment  of  the  females,  where  Sarah  was,  when  -he  stated 
her  to  be  within  the  tent,  viras  immediately  behind  tbin,  wherein  she  pre- 
pareil  the  meal  for  the  guests,  and  from  whence  she  listened  to  their  pro- 
piietic  declaration."    Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vtri.  1.  pp.  30. 33,  34. 

«  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  iv.  6.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  3S3— 366.  Dm. 
alns,  Antiq.  Hebr.  jp.  S73.    Jahn  et  Ackennann,  Arch«ol.  Biblica,  9f  26-^. 

*  In  Benical  and  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  houses  are  constructed  with 
this  frail  material.  Ur.  Havy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  2S6. 
See  also  Manner's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  366. 88S.  The  houses  at  Bfousul 
"are  mostly  constructed  of  amaU  unnown  stoaea,  cemented  by  mortar, 
U)d  plastered  over  with  mud,  though  some  are  built  of  burnt  and  anbumt 
bricks'*   Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  ii.  p.  2B. 

■  9f.t  instances  of  the  frailty  of  these  tenements  In  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels. 
^L  \.  p.  250.  Belzoni's  Researches  In  Egypt,  p.  299.,  and  Ward's  View  of 
f  be  History,  dte.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  U.  p.  335. 
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Indies,  also,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  thieves  to  dxtf 
or  break  through  these  mud  walls,  while  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plunder  themJ  To 
similar  depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  allude,  when  he 
exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasure  where 
ihievea  break  through  andjteaL  (Matt.  vi.  19, 20.)  Job  also 
seems  to  refer  to  the  same  practice,  (xxiv.  16.)  In  the  holes 
and  chinks  of  these  walls  serpents  sometimes  concealed 
themselves.  (Amos  v.  19.)  In  Egypt,  it  appears  from  Exod, 
V.  7.  that  straw  anciently  enterea  into  the  composition  of 
bricks ;  and  some  expositors  have  imagined  that  it  was  used 
fas  with  us)  merely  tor  bummg  them ;  but  this  notion  is  un- 
founded. The  Egyptian  bricks  were  a  mixture  of  clay,  mud 
and  straw,  slij^rhtly  Mended  and  kneaded  together,  and  after- 
wards baked  in  the  sun.  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Moses,  says, 
that  they  used  straw  to  bind  their  bricks.8  The  straw  still 
preserves  its  original  colour,  and  is  a  proof  that  these  bricks 
were  never  burnt  in  stacks  or  kilns.^  Part  of  the  bricks  ot 
the  celebrated  tower  of  Babel  (or  of  Belus,  as  the  Greeks 
termed  it)  were  made  of  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or 
broken  reeds,  to  compact  it,  and  then  dried  in  the  sim.  Their 
solidihr  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hardest  stone.'o  Among  the 
ruins  discovered  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  are  houses, 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented  with  mud ;  and  similarly 
constructed  dwellings  were  observed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  is 
the  village  of  Karagoosh,near  Mousul  m  Mesopotamia."  At 
this  day  the  town  of  Busheher  (or  Buahire),  like  most  of  the 
towns  in  Persia,  is  built  with  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud,i3 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  mode  of  building  in  Nahum 
iii.  14. 

At  first,  houses  were  small ;  afterwards  they  were  larger, 
especially  in  extensive  cities,  tiie  capitals  of  empires.  The 
art  of  mtutiplying  stories  in  a  building  is  very  ancient,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  construction  of  Noan*s  ark  and  the 
tower  of  Babel.  The  houses  in  Babylon,  according  to  HercH 
dotus,'^  were  three  and  four  stories  high ;  and  tiiose  in  Thebes 
or  Diospolls,*^  in  Egypt,  were  four  or  five  stories.  In  Pales- 
tine they  appear  to  have  been  low,  during  the  time  of  Joshua; 
an  upper  story,  though  it  may  have  existed,  is  not  mentioned 
till  a  more  recent  age.  The  houses  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  splendid,  and  were 
built  according  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  arcnitecture.'^ 

Of  all  modem  travellers,  no  one  has  so  happily  described 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  eastern  buildings  as  Dr.  Shaw, 
from  whose  account  the  following  j^articulars  are  derived, 
which  admirably  elucidate  seveifal  interesting  passages  of 
HolyWrit. 

*'The  streets  of  the  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from 

V  WanPa  History,  &e.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

•  Phlkmis  Opera,  toni.  11.  p.  86.  (edit.  Mangey.) 

•  Shaw's  Traveli^  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  hia  Researchea  in  Egypt, 
found  similar  bricks  in  an  ancient  arch  which  he  discovered  at  Thebes^  ana 
which  be  has  engraved  among  the  plates  illustrative  of  his  Researches  la 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Ac.  Plate  xliv.  No.  2.  In  and  near  the  rains  of  the  ancient 
Tentyra,  Dr.  Richardson  also  found  huts  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  made  ot 
straw  and  clav.  (Travehi.  vol.  i.  pp.  186. 269.)  They  are  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  as  they  appeared  In  February.  1819.-- Speaking  of  the 
remaina  of  ancient  buUdfaigs  \a  that  part  of  JEk^pt,  no  says,—"  These  nag* 
nificent  edifices,  while  they  disfriay  the  grancfeur  of  former  timea,  ezhll^ 
no  less  the  meanneas  of  the  present  This  temple,  bnitl  of  massive  stone, 
with  a  portico  of  twentv-four piUara,  adorned  witn  innumerable  hieroglyph* 
lea,  and  painted  with  Deaotiral  colours,  the  brightness  of  which  in  mM» 

Grts  remaina  to  this  day,  is  choked  up  with  dusty  earth.  Village  after  vil* 
'e.  btdlt  qf  unbumt  frrtcA,  crumbling  into  ruins,  and  giving  puce  to  new 
haoitations,  have  raised  the  earth,  in  some  parts,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
summit  of  the  temple ;  and  fragments  of  the  walla  of  tliese  mud  hots  appear 
even  on  the  roof  of  the  temple.  In  every  part  of  Egypt,  wc  find  the  towna 
built  in  this  manner,  upon  the  mins,  or  rather  the  rubbish,  of  the  former 
habitation.  The  expression  in  Jeremiah  z.xx.  18.  literally  applies  to  i^pt 
in  the  very  meanept  sense — The  city  shali be  buUded  upon  her  own  heap; 
and  the  expression  in  Job  xv.  28.  might  be  illustrated  by  many  of  theao 
deserted  hovels — Jle  dweUeth  in  desolate  ritie»,  csnd  in  houses  which  no 
man  inhabiteth,  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.  BtUl  more  toUchhtg  It 
the  allusion  in  Job  iv.  19. ;  where  the  perishing  generations  of  men  are 
fitly  compared  to  habitations  of  the  frailest  materials,  built  npmn  the  heap 
of  similar  dwelling  places,  now  reduced  to  rubbish— Bbto  much  less  in  them 
that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  duff(.'"— (Jowett'a 
Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  131,  132.)— In  one  place,  says  the 
same  intelligent  traveller,  "the  people  were  making  bricks,  with  straw  cut 
info  small  paces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind  It.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
when  villages  built  of  these  bricka  fall  into  rnl>bish,  which  is  often  tlic 
ease,  the  roads  are  full  of  small  particles  of  straws  extremely  offensive  to 
the  eyes  in^  high  wind.  They  were,  in  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the  Israel* 
itee  used  to  be,  making  bricks  with  straw;  and  for  a  similar  pnrpoae— (o 
build  exten^e  granaries  for  tho  bariiaw ;  treaaure-eiUes  fnr  Pharaoh." 
Exod.  i.  11.    (Ibid.  p.  167.) 

>■  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  *c  vol  tl.  pp. 
329,330. 

»  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  II.  p.  71. 

>•  Price's  Journal  of  the  British  Embaaay  lo  Persia,  part  I.  p  6.  Lond 
1825.  folio. 

f  Herodot  lib.  1.  c.  ISO.  ^*  Dlod.  81c  Ub.  .  c.  15. 

>•  lahp  et  Ackerroano,  ArchaoL  BibL  1 33. 
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the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  sometimes  with  a  ran^of  shof>s 
on  each  side.    If  from  these  we  enter  into  any  of  the  princi- 
pal houses,  we  shall  first  pass  through  a  porch'  or  gateway, 
with  benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of  the  family 
receives  visits,  and  despatches  business ;  few  persons,  not 
even  the  nearest  relations,  having  admission  any  farther, 
except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.    From  hence  we  are 
received  mto  the  court,  which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with  marble,  or 
tttoh  proper  materials  as  will  cany  off  tne  water  into  the  com- 
Mon  sewers.'*  This  court  corresponded  to  the  eseva  adtum  or 
impluvium  of  the  Romans ;  the  use  of  which  was  to  give  light 
to  the  windows  and  cany  off  the  rain.  *^  When  much  people 
are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the 
cireumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  the  like  nature,  the 
company  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  into  one  of  the  cham- 
bers.   The  court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which 
is  strewed  according[ly  with  mats  or  carpets,  for  their  more 
commodious  entertainment.    The  stairs  which  lead  to  the 
Toof  are  never  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  house  in  the  street, 
but  usually  at  the  gateway  or  passage  room  to  the  court ; 
sometimes  at  the  entrance  within  the  court.    This  court  is 
now  called  in  Arabic  tl  woosi^  or  the  middle  of  the  house, 
literally  answering  to  the  TO  yuimr  of  St.  Luke.  (v.  19.)  In  this 
area  our  Saviour  probably  taught.  In  the  summer  season,  and 
tmon  all  occasions  when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received, 
toe  court  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the  neat  and  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather  by  a  vellum  umbrella  or  veil,  which,  being 
expanded  upon  rones  from  one  side  of  the  parallel  wall  to  ^e 
other,  may  oe  folaed  or  unfolded  at  pleasure.    The  Psalmist 
seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  to  some 
coverinff  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expression,  ofapread'ng 
out  the  Heavena  like  a  veil  or  eurtainj*^  (Psal.  civ.  2.   See  also 
Isaiah  xl.  22. )>    The  arrangement  of  oriental  houses  satis- 
factorily explains  the  circumstances  of  the  letting  down  of 
the  paralytic  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that 
he  might  heal  him.  (Mark  ii.  4.  Luke  v.  19.)    The  paralytic 
was  carried  by  some  of  his  neighbours  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
either  by  forcmg  their  way  through  the  crowd  by  the  gateway 
and  passages  up  the  stairoase,or  else  by  conveying  him  over 
some  of  the  neighbouring  terraces ;  and  there,  after  they  had 
drawn  away  the  ^tyw  or  awning,  they  let  him  down  along 
the  side  of  the  roof  through  the  openmg  or  impluvium  into 
the  ftUdat  of  the  court  before  Jesus,    Srf^N,  Dr.  Shaw  remarks, 
may  with  propriety  denote  no  less  than  taililo  (the  corres- 
ponding word  in  the  Syriac  veraion),  any  kind  or  covering ; 
and,  consequently,  aynrrrya^w  may  signify,  the  removal  of 
such  a  covering.    'E^c^f^Ttcis  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  yereion 
rendered  paiefadentea^  as  if  further  explanatory  of  jbnm>€eraw. 
The  same  in  the  Persian  yersion  is  connected  with  jc^i^^rer, 
and  there  implies  making  holes  in  it  for  Ae  cords  to  pass 
^rough.    That  neither  an(r>nyaL9-M  nor  Sfs^etrrv  imply  any 
force  or  yiolence  offered  to  the  roof,  appeare  from  the  parallel 
passage  in  St. Luke;  where,  though  /m  rZt  n^xftm  m*^iutf 
•oTor,  per  tegulas  demUerunt  ilium,  is  rendered  by  our  trans- 
latore,  thei/  let  him  down  through  the  tiling,  as  if  that  had  been 
previously  broken  up,  it  should  be  rendered,  thei/  let  him  down 
over,  ahng  the  side,  or  by  the  way  of  the  roof,  as  in  Acts  ix. 
35.  and  2  Cor.  xi.  33.,  where  the  like  phraseology  is  observed 
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0»  cbe  outer  porci» 
C,  C,  C,  tfae  saOery 


D,  tb«  porch  at  the 
eotr»nc«  into  the 
main  buijkiii^ 


as  in  St.  Luke :  itx  is  rendered  in  both  places  by,  that  is, 
along  the  side,  or  by  the  way  of  the  wail.  'Ef  o^drrK  may 
express  the  plucking  away  or  removing  any  obstacle,  such  as 
awning  or  part  of  a  parapet,  which  might  be  in  their  way. 
Ki^fMi  was  firet  used  for  a  roof  of  tiles,  but  afterwards  came 
to  signi^  any  kind  of  roof." 

Th©  allowing  diagram  will  perhaps  giye  the  reader  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  an  eastern 
house  :— 


*«*i?  ^"fA  ■«'^*n*"  »nd  others  generallx  sleep  In  the  verandah  or  porch. 
1^1  i?"i  ^U'J^^Ji.K"**!^®^"  **o«"'    (Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindooft^ 


Now,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  was  sitting  at  D  in  the 
porch,  at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building,  and  srpeaking 
to  the  people,  when  the  four  men  carrying  the  paralytic  came 
to  the  front  gate  or  porch,  B.    Finding  the  porch  so  crowded 
that  they  could  not  carry  him  in  and  lay  him  before  Jesus, 
they  carried  him  up  the  staire  at  the  porch  to  the  top  of  the 
gallery,  C,  C,  C,  and  along  the  ^llery  round  to  tne  place 
where  Jesus  was  sitting,  and  forcing  a  passage  by  removing 
the  balustrade,  they  lowered  down  the  pardyttc,  with  the 
couch  on  which  he  lay,  into  the  court  before  Jesus.    Thus  we 
are  enabled  to  underatand  the  manner  in  which  the  paralytie 
was  brought  in  and  laid  before  the  compassionate  Redeemer.* 
**  The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister, 
as  the  cava  tedium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  peristylium  or 
colonnade,  oyer  which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more 
stories  (and  they  sometimes  have  two  or  three^,  there  is  a 
gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions  with  tne  cloister, 
having  a  balustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed 
work  going  round  about  it,  to  preyent  people  from  falling 
from  it  into  the  court.    From  the  cloistere  and  galleries  we 
are  conducted  into  large  spacions  chambera  of  the  sam^ 
length  of  the  court,  but  seldom  or  neyer  communicating  with 
one  another.     One  of  them  freauently  serves  a  whole  family, 
particularljr  when  a  father  indulges  his  married  children  to 
live  with  him ;  or  when  several  pereons  join  in  the  rent  of  the 
same  house.    Hence  it  is  that  tne  cities  of  these  countries, 
which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  fin- 
rone,  are  so  exceedingly  populous,  ^at  great  numbere  of  the 
inhabitants  are  swept  away  by  the  p&gue,  or  any  other 
contagious  distemper.    In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these 
chambere,  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  eo- 
yered  and  adorned  with  yelyet  or  damask  hangings,  of  white, 
blue,  red,  green,  or  other  coloura  (Esth.  i.  6.),  suspended 
upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.^    But  the  uppet 
part  is  embellished  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being 
adorned  with  the  most  ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  in 
stucco  and  fret-work.    The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot 
either  yery  artfiilly  painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  yaiiety  of 
panels^  with  gilded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of  their  Koran 
intermixed.    The  prophet  Jeremiah   (xxii.   14.)  exclaims 
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J^uaV^j!^''^M  '1  ^^"ihr^^-  ^'^^  ^  PP-  38a-384.  8vo.  edition.  .  _ 
E  h?H  J®"**  °°j**'?'  »•  *•  jr  the  circumstances  related  by  the  evange- 
SfJi^h^'**°f^.."*  '"?'■',  "^J***"»  ^'^^^^  *»«  ««»«r  "^  the  mode  of  leftfng 
2?J?n?;iJ^rt "*;•»,  \P^^^  or  two  might  be  started  from  the  top  baP 
f^/mifJJ^""*^*Il'^®  ^'"rl*^?".'^  ^J'**®*"*  the  congregation  was  pro*babIy 
SS^S'SbSiaUon^Trl  *°  *'*"  hUSoclc."    cSlaway^ 


Hartley  has  dissented  from  the  Interpretation  above  given  by  Dr. 

"  When  I  lived  in  JEgina."  (he  relatesX  '*1  used  to  look  up  not  un- 
freqiiently  above  my  head,  and  contemplate  the  facility  with  which  the 
whole  transaction  might  take  place.  The  roof  was  constructed  in  tlus 
manner :— A  layer  of  reeds,  of  a  large  species,  was  placed  upon  the  rafters. 
On  these  a  quantity  of  heather  (heath)  was  strewed ;  upon  the  healbef 
earth  was  deposited,  and  beat  down  into  a  compact  mass.  Now  w^tat  diffi- 
culty  could  there  be  in  removing,  first  the  eartli,  then  the  heather,  next 
the  reeds  1  Nor  would  the  <lifflcult^  be  increased,  if  the  earth  had  a  pave- 
ment of  tiling  (xips;«a>i')  laid  upon  iL  No  inconvenience  could  result  to 
the  persons  in  the  house  froui  the  removal  of  the  tiles  and  earth ;  for  the 
heather  and  reeds  would  intercept  any  thing  which  might  otherwise  lall 
down,  and  would  be  removed  last  of  alL"  (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece, 
p.  240.)  ^ 

*  Similar  costly  hangings  appear  to  have  decorated  the  pavilion  or  state 
tent  of  dolomon,  alluded  to  in  Cant.  i.  5. ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which 
would  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs. 
The  state  tents  of  modem  oriental  sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  are  verr 
superb :  of  this  gorgeous  splendour,  Mr.  Harmer  has  given  some  instances 
from  the  travels  of  Egmont  and  Hayman.  The  tent  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
was  covered  and  lined  with  silk.  Nadir  Shah  had  a  very  superb  ooe^ 
covered  on  the  outside  with  scarlet  broad  cloth,  and  lined  within  with  violet 
coloured  satin,  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  animals,  Howers,  Ac 
formed  entirely  of  pearls  and  precioas  stones.  (Harmer  on  SoL  ttwiK 
p.  186.)  • 
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xigninst  the  eastern  houses  that  were  ceiled  with  cedar,  and 
painted  with  vermilion.    The  floors  are  laid  with  painted 
tiles,  or  plaster  of  terrace.    But  as  these  people  make  little 
or  no  use  of  chairs  (either  sitting  cross-legged  or  lying  at 
length),  they  always  cover  and  spread  them  over  with  car- 
pets, which,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the  richest  materials. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds 
or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon  these  carpets :  and  for 
their  farther  ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  damask 
bolsters  are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or  mattresses ;  indul- 
gences whicn  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  their  stretching  them' 
aeloea  upon  emiches,^  and  by  the  sewing  of  jnliows  to  the  arm' 
koles^  as  we  have  it  expressed  in  Amos  vi.  4.  and  Ezek.  xiii. 
18.    At  one  end  of  uie  chamber  there  is  a  little  gallery, 
raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balus- 
trade in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise  leading  up 
to  it.    Here  they  place  their  beds ;  a  situation  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  may  likewise  illus- 
trate the  circumstance  of  Hezeldah's  turning  his  face  when  he 
prayed  towards  the  waU^  i.  e.  from  his  attendants  (2  Kings 
XX.  2.),  that  the  fervency  of  his  devotion  might  be  the  less 
taken  notice  of  and  observed.    The  like  is  related  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xxi.  4.),  though  probably  not  upon  a  religious  ac- 
count, but  in  order  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the  anguish 
he  felt  for  his  late  disappointments.    The  stairs  are  some- 
times placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the 
court    When  there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  after- 
wards continued  through  one  comer  or  other  of  the  gallery  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us  through  a  door 
that  is  constantly  kept  shut  to  prevent  their  domestic  animals 
from  daubing  the  terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  water 
which  falls  nrom  thence  into  the  cisterns  below  the  court 
This  door,  like  most  others  we  meet  with  in  these  countries, 
Is  hung,  not  vrith  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed  at 
each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot,  whereof  the  uppermost, 
which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correspondent 
socket  in  the  lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the 
same  fashion  in  the  threshold."!    Anciently,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  secure  the  door  of  a  house,  by  a  cross-bar  or  bolt, 
which  by  night  was  fastened  by  a  little  button  or  pin :  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  door  was  left  a  round  hole,  through  which 
any  person  from  without  might  thrust  his  arm,  and  remove 
the  bar,  unless  this  additional  security  were  superadded.    To 
ftuch  a  mode  of  fastening  the  bride  alludes  in  Cant.  v.  4.^ 

^^  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered 
with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace,  whence  m  the  Frank  lan- 
guage it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  terrace,*    This  is 
usually  surroimded  by  two  wsdls,  the  outermost  whereof  is 
partly  built  over  the  street,  and  partly  makes  the  partition 
with  the  contiguous  houses,  being  frequently  so  low  that  one 
may  easily  climb  over  it    The  oUier,  whicn  may  be  called 
^he  parapet  wall,  hangs  inunediately  over  the  court,  being 
ulways  breast  high,  and  answers  to  the  nppD,  or  loriea,  Deut. 
)xii.  8.,  which  we  render  the  battlements.    Instead  of  this 
parapet  wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries, 
^  iOi  balustrades  only,  or  latticS  work ;  in  which  feshion, 
piobably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  nsar,  or  net, 
or  lattice,  as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  ^2  Kings  i.  2.)  might 
be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  he  fell  down  from  thence 
int.)  the  court.    For  upon  those  terraces  several  offices  of  the 
family  are  performed,  such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax 
( Josli  ii.  6.\  the  preparing[  of  figs  or  raisins,  where  likewise 
they  enjoy  tne  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evenincf,  con- 
verse with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions.'^^    At 
llberias,  we  are  informed  that  the  parapet  is  commonly  made 
of  wicker-work  and  sometimes  of  gi^n  branches ;  which 
mode  of  constructing  booths  seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  people  wentforth^  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  and  brought  branches  and  made  themselves  bdoths^ 
every  one  upon  the  top  of  his  house,  (Neh.  viii.  16.)'    '*  As 
the  40  terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and  trampled  upon, 
not  to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials  with  which  they 
are  made,  they  will  not  easily  permit  any  vegetable  suN 

staiices  to  take  root  or  thrive  upon  them ;  which  perhaps  may 


'  Br.  Shaw*8  Travels  io  Barbary,  vol.  I  pp.  374— 
*  Hp.  Percy's  Traofllation  of  Solomon's  song.  p. 


374—379. 
_.   76. 

*  ph  these  terraces,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  sleep  in  the  open  air 
iuring  the  hot  season.  See  instances,  illastrating  Tarious  passages  of  the 
'^ripiurca,  in  the  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.  Mr.  Kinneir^s  Travels 
Ml  Armenia,  ftc.  p.  134.  Mr.  Morler's  Second  Journey  In  Persia,  p.  230., 
I^n^reawoodcut  isgiven  explanatory  of  this  pracUce;  and  Mr.  Ward's 
History,  doe.  of  the  Hindooi^  voL  ii.  p.  323. 

*  ^nuB  we  read  that  Samuel  communed  with  SanI  upon  the  boose-top 
\l  Sam.  ix.  25.) ;  David  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house  (2  Sam. 
<i.  Z);  and  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house-top  to  pray.  (Acts  x.  9.) 

*  Madden'!  TFarels  in  Turkey  Egypt,  Ac.  vol  U.  p-  31i. 
10L,I1.  U 


illustrate  the  prophet  Isaiah's  comparison  of  the  Assyrians 
to  the  grass  upon  the  housetops,  (Isa.  xxxvii.  27.)  When 
any  of  these  cities  are  built  upon  level  ground,  one  may  pass 
along  the  tops  of  houses  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other, 
without  coining  down  into  the  street."^  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  modem  Palestine  these  terraces  are  comnosed  of 
earthy  spread  evenly  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  rolled  hard 
and  flat.  On  the  top  of  every  house  a  large  stone  roller  is 
kept^or  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  flattening  this  layer 
of  rude  soil,  to  prevent  ^e  rain  from  penetrating ;  but  upon 
this  surface,  as  may  be  supposed,  grass  and  weeds  grow 
freely.  Similar  terraces  appear  to  have  been  anciently  con- 
structed in  that  country :  it  is  to  such  ffrass  that  the  Psalmist 
alludes  as  useless  and  bad— /><  them  be  as  the  grass  upon  the 
house4ops^  which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up,  (Psal.  cxxiz. 
6.)  These  low  and  flat-roofed  houses  aflbra  opportunities  to 
speak  to  many  on  the  house  as  well  as  to  many  in  the  court- 
yard below :  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord's  command  to  his  apostles,  iVhat  ye  hear  in  the 
etUTy  that  priMch  ye  upon  the  houM4ops,  (Matt  x.  27.)^  On 
these  terraces  incense  was  anciently  burnt  (Jer.  xix.  13. 
xxxii.  39.),  and  the  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped.  (Zeph. 
i.  5.) 

In  Baibary,  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers 
are  beautified  with  numerous  country  seats  and  gardens, 
whither  the  opulent  resort  during  the  intense  heats  of  sum- 
mer.  In  all  probability,  the  summer-houses  of  the  Jews, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  15.),  were  of  this  de- 
scription ;  though  these  have  been  supposed  to  mean  diffe^ 
ent  apartments  of  the  same  house,  the  one  exposed  to  a 
northern  and  the  other  to  a  southern  aspect. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  at  Haivali,  in  May, 
1818,  he  relates  that  the  house,  in  which  he  abode,  gave  him 
a  correct  idea  of  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the 
upper  loft,  while  Paul  was  preaching  at  'Proas.  (Acts  xx. 
6--12.)  *' According  to  our  idea  of  nouses,"  he  remarks 
"  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the  upper  loft  is  very 
far  from  intelligible ;  and,  besides  this,  the  circumstance  of 
preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory  readers 
the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house,  which  is 
not  many  miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and  perhnps,  from 
&e  unchanging  character  of  oriental  customs,  nearly  resem- 
bles the  houses  Uien  built,  will  fully  Illustrate  the  narrative. 

^^  On  entering  my  host's  door,  we  find  the  ground  floor 
entirely  used  as  a  store :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil, 
the  produce  of  the  rich  country  for  many  mues  round  :  this 
space,  so  far  from  being  habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with 
the  dripping  of  the  oil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean 
foptinff  from  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase.  On 
ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a  humble 
suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high;  these  are  occupied  by  tlie 
family,  for  their  daily  use.  It  is  on  the  next  story  that  all 
their  expense  is  lavished :  here,  my  courteous  host  has  ap 
pointed  my  lodging:  beautiful  curtains,  and  mats,  and  cusn- 
ions  to  the  divan,  display  the  respect  with  which  they  mean 
to  receive  their  guest :  here,  likewise,  their  splendour,  being 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  is  enjoyed,  by  the  poor  Greeks,  with 
more  retirement  and  less  chance  of  molestation  from  the 
intrusion  of  'Furks :  here,  when  the  Professors  of  the  Col- 
lege waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  were  received 
in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.  The  room  is  both 
higher  and  also  larger  than  those  below :  it  has  two  project- 
ing windows ;  and  the  whole  floor  is  so  much  extendeid  in 
front  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  that  the  proiect- 
ing  windows  considerably  overhang  the  street.  In  such  an 
upper  room— secluded,  spacious,  and  commodious— Paul 
was  invited  to  preach  his  parting  discourse.  The  divan,  or 
raised  seat,  with  mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of 
each  projecting  window :  and  I  have  remarked,  that  when 
company  is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions 
behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan ;  so  that  a  second 
tier  of  company,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat  of  the  divan, 
are  sitting  behind,  higher  than  the  front  row.  Eutychus,  thus 
sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  Mrith  the  open  window ;  and,  beins 
overcome  with  sleep,  he  would  easily  fall  out  from  the  third 
loft  of  the  house  into  the  street,  and  oe  almost  certain,  from 
such  a  height,  to  lose  his  life.  Thither  St.  Paul  went  down; 
and  comforted  the  alarmed  company,  by  bringing  up  Eutychus 
alive.  It  is  noted,  that  there  were  many  lights  in  the  upper 
chamber.  The  very  great  plenty  of  oil  in  this  neighbourhood 
would  enable  them  to  afford  many  lamps :  the  heat  of  these 

•  This  is  paitlenlarly  the  ease  at  Aleppo.    Irby's  and  Mangle's  Travel% 
p.  238.    8haw*B  Travels,  voL  i.  pp.  380.  381. 
1     1  Jowett's  Chrlstlao  Researches  in  Syria,  Ac.  pp.  89. 96. 
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and  so  much  e  impany  wonld  cauM  the  drowsineet  of  Eatf- 
chos  at  that  late  hour,  aad  be  the  occasion,  likewiact  of  the 
windows  being  open/*i 

Li  most  houses,  some  place  must  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  preparation  of  fooa;  bat  kitchens  aie  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  33, 34.  The  hearth  or  fire-place 
appears  to  have  been  on  &e  gronnd.  Chimneys,  such  as  are 
in  use  among  ns,  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  even  in  the 
latest  times  of  their  polity.  The  smoke,  therefore,  ^^ped 
through  large  openings  left  for  that  purpose,  which  in  our 
version  of  Hos.  ziiL  3.  are  rendered  by  tne  equivalent  term, 
chimneys.' 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  had  finished  a  house, 
and  entered  into  it,  to  celebrate  the  event  with  grmt  rejoicing, 
and  to  perform  some  religious  ceiemonies  to  obtain  the  divine 
blessing  and  proteotion.  The  dedication  of  a  naoly-MU 
house  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  military  service. 
(Deut  zx.  6.)  The  zxxth  Psalm,  as  appears  from  the  title, 
was  composed  on  occasion  of  the  dediaaum  of  tkt  hourn  of 
JDamd ;  and  this  devout  practice  obtained  also  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.'  In  Dent  vi.  9.  Moses  directs  the  Israelites 
to  write  certain  portions  oi  his  laws  on  the  doors  of  their 
houses  and  the  gates  of  their  cities.  This  direction  Michaelis 
understands  not  as  a  positive  injunction,  but  merely  an  exhor- 
tation, to  inscribe  his  laws  on  tne  door-posts  of  their  houses. 
**  In  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  it  is  usual  at  this  day 
to  place  inscriptions  above  the  doors  of  the  houses,  consist- 
ing of  passages  from  the  Koran  or  from  tiie  best  poets. 
Among  us,  where,  by  the  aid  of  printing,  books  are  so  abun- 
dantly multiplied,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
child,  such  measures  would  be  quite  superfluous ;  but,  if  we 
would  enter  into  the  ideas  of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves 
in  an  age  when  the  book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the 
iiands  of  a  few  opulent  people.**^ 

IV.  The  FuRNiTURX  of  the  orientri  dwellings,  at  least  in  tiie 
earliest  ages,  was  very  simple :  that  of  the  poorer  classes  con- 
sisted of  but  few  articles,  and  those  such  as  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  interior  of  the  more  conmion  and  useful 
apartments  was  furnished  with  sets  of  large  nails  with  square 
heads  ^like  dice),  and  bent  at  the  head  so  as  to  make  them 
cramp-irons.  In  modem  Palestine,  the  plan  is  to  fix  nails  or 
pins  of  wood  in  the  walls,  while  they  are  still  soft,  to  suspend 
such  domestic  articles  as  are  required ;  since,  consisting  alto- 

Sither  oi  clay,  they  are  too  frail  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
e  hammer.^  To  this  custom  there  is  an  sllusion  in  Ezra 
ix.  8.  and  Isa.  xxii.  S3.  On  these  nails  were  hung  their 
kitchen  utensils  or  other  articles.  Lmtead  of  chain  they  sat 
on  mats  or  skins ;  and  the  same  articles,  on  which  they  laid  a 
mattrass,  served  them  instead  of  bedsteads,  while  their  upper 
garment  served  them  for  a  covering,  and  sovereigns  had  chairs 
of  state  or  thrones  with  footstools.^  (Exod.  xxiL  SG,  97.  Deut. 
xxiv.  12.)  This  circumstance  accounts  for  our  Lord's  eom- 
mandinff  the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his 
house.  (AAatt.  ix.  6.)'  The  more  opulent  had  (as  those  in  the 
Bast  still  have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans,  and  sofas, 
on  which  they  m^,"  lay,  and  slept.  (2  Kings  iv.  10.  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28.)  In  later  times  their  couches  were  splendid,  and  the 
frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4.),  and  the  coverlids  rich 
and  perfumed.  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17.)>  On  these  sofas,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  state  (for  before  the  time  of  Moses 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sit  at  table.  Gen.  xliii. 
33.),  they  univereallj  reclined,  when  taking  their  meals 
(Amos  VI.  4.  Luke  vii.  36 — 38.) :  resting  on  their  side  with 
their  heads  towards  ti^e  table,  so  that  their  feet  were  aocessi- 

1  JoweU's  Christian  Retearches  in  th«  Medilemnen,  po.  66^  67. 

•  Pareaa,  Antlquitas  Hebraica,  p.  363. 

•  DrunlDg,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  309. 

«  MichaeTis'fl  Commentaries,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  371, 372. 

•  Rae  WiUoQ's  TraTels,  voL  ti.  p.  11&  dd  edit 
«  Dp.  Lowth  on  Isa.  Ul.  2. 

t  "K  mat  and  pillow  form  all  the  bed  of  the  common  people  in  the  East ; 
ard  the  rolling  up  the  one  in  the  other  has  oden  struck  me  as  ilhitf rating 
ihe  command  to  rtMt.  take  up  tkp  bed,  and  tcatt.  (Luke  t.  19.  Mark  ii.  4. 
11.)  In  Acts  ix.  81.  Peter  said  to  iEneas,  Arise  and  spread  thy  bed  for 
thyself.  David's  bed  (I  Sam.  xix.  15.)  was  probably  the  duan*'  ((fivan)  ^*  or 
nused  bench  with  two  quilts,  one  doubled  and  serving  for  a  mattrass,  and 
Uie  other  as  a  covering.  It  wajs  probably  not  unlike  a  sidlor's  hammock, 
laid  on  tlie  floor  or  bench."    Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  21. 

•  A  passage  in  Jeremiah  ziit.  22.  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by 
the  oriMital  mode  of  sitting^/V  the  rreatnese  of  thine  iniquity  are  thy 
fkirts  discovered,  and  thy  heels  made  bare.  "  I  have  often  been  struck," 
■ays  Mr.  Jowett,  "  with  the  manner  in  which  a  frreat  man  sits ;  for  ex* 
ample,  when  I  visited  the  bashaw,  I  never  saw  his  feet :  they  were  entirely 
drawn  up  under  him,  and  covered  by  his  dress.  This  was  dignified.  To 
see  hie  feet  his  skirts  must  have  been  discovered :  still  more  so,  in  order 
to  see  the  heeli,  which  often  serve  as  the  actual  seat  of  an  Oriental"— 
Jowelt's  C^ristian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  1G9. 

•  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archnologia  Biblieai  f  40. 
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In  which  A  denotes  the  table,  and  c,  c,  e,  the  oonefies  m 
which  the  guests  leelined.  B  is  the  lower  end,  open  for  ser 
Tants  to  enter  and  supply  the  guests.  The  knowledge  of  tt 
custom  enables  us  to  understand  the  manner  in  whidi  Johs 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master  f  John  ziii.  93.),  and  BIsrr 
anointed  the  feet  &t  Jesus  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  ^ 
also  the  expression  of  Laxarus  being  carried  into  Abraham's 
bosom  (Luke  xn.  23.) :  that  is,  he  was  placed  next  to  Abn- 
ham  at  the  splendid  banquet,  under  the  image  of  which  the 
Jews  represented  the  happy  state  of  the  pious  after  dea4i.K 

Anciently,  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the  palaces  d 
the  eastern  monaichs,  and  ample  draperies  were  snependfid 
over  the  openings  in  tiie  sides  of  the  a|iaTtments,  for  the  twt^ 
fold  purpose  of  affording  air,  and  of  shielding  diem  fiom  tin 
sun.  Of  this  description  were  the  costly  Hanffiiiss  of  ^ 
Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Esth.  i.  6. ;  whicE  passage 
is  confirmed  by  tne  account  given  by  Qnintns  CurtiuB  of  tfaor 
superb  palace  at  Persepolis. 

DUier  articles  of  necessaij  furniture  were,  at  least  in  the 
more  ancient  perioda,  bodi  few  and  simple.  The  principal 
were  a  hand-mill,  with  which  they  ground  their  com,  t 
kneading^trourii,  and  an  oren.  The  HAm>-ifixx.  reaembM 
the  quenu^  which,  in  early  times,  were  in  general  use  in  this 
oountiy,  and  which  still  dontinoe  to  be  used  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
East  So  essential  werQ  these  domestic  utensils,  that  tiie 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  them  in  pledge,  f  DeoC.  zzir. 
6.)  The  KifXAonio-TBocreBs  (at  least  those  which  the  Israel- 
ites carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  34.)  were  not 
the  cumbereome  articlea  now  in  use  among  us,  but  compaia- 
tiyely  small  wooden  bowls,  like  those  of  me  modem  Arabs, 
who,  after  kneading  their  flour  in  them,  make  nee  of  them  as 
dishes  out  of  which  they  eat  their  victuals.  The  Otsh  was 
sometimes  only  an  earthen  pot  in  which  fire  was  pat  to  heat 
it,  and  on  the  outside  of  which  the  batter  or  dough  was  sprrad, 
and  almost  instantly  baked.  Cakes  of  bread  were  also  baked 
by  being  placed  within  the  oven.  Besides  these  two  articles, 
they  must  have  had  different  kinds  of  earthenware  vessels, 
especially  pots  to  hold  water  for  their  various  ablutions. 
W  bile  Bitting  upon  the  shattered  wall  which  enclosed  **  the 
Well  of  Cana"  in  Galilee,  in  February,  1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wil- 
son observed  six  females,  having  their  faces  veiled  (Gen.  xxiv. 
66.  Cant.  v.  7.),  come  down  to  the  well,  each  carrying  on  her 
head  a  pot  (John  ii.  6 — 10.),  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled 
with  Vater :  one  of  whom  lowered  her  pitcher  into  the  well 
and  offered  him  water  to  drink,  preciesly  in  the  same  man  net 
in  which  Rebekah,  many  centuries  before,  had  offered  water 
to  Abraham's  servant.  (Gen.  xxiv.  18.)  These  water-pots 
are  formed  of  clay,  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are 
of  a  globular  shape,  large  at  the  mouth,  not  unlike  the  bottles 
used  in  our  country  for  holding  vitriol,  but  not  so  large. 
Many  of  them  have  liandles  attached  to  the  sides  :  and  it  was 
a  woix'erful  coincidence  with  Scripture  that  the  vessels 
appeared  to  contain  much  about  the  same  quantity  as  tho^e 
which,  the  evangelist  informs  us,  were  employed  on  occasion 
of  the  marriage  which  was  honoured  by  the  Savioiir^s  pns 
sence ;  namely,  three  firkins,  or  twelve  gallons  each.i^  About 

1*  Robinfion*i  Gr^ek  Lexicon,  Toce  Kox»»«. 

"  Rae  Wilaon'i  Travels  In  the  Holy  Uo4,  Ac.  vol  U  na.  3|  1.  M  edllia« 
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twenty  years  before,  the  Rey.  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarkev  while  explor- 
ing the  Tulnd  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  saw  several  large  massy 
stone  water-pots,  answering  the  description  gi^en  of  the 
ancient  vessels  of  the  country  (John  ii«  6.) ;  not  preserved  nor 
exhibited  as  reUcs,  but  lying  about,  disregard^  by  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  as  antiquities  with  whose  original  use  tney 
were  acquainted.  From  their  appearance,  and  the  number  of 
them,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  practice  of  keeping  water 
in  large  stone  pots,  each  holding  irom  eighteen  to  twenty- 
f>even  gallons,  was  once  common  m  the  country.^  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Jewish  polity.  Baskets  formed  a  necessary  article 
offurniture  to  the  Jews ;  who,  when  travelling  either  among 
the  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  were  accustomed  to  carry 
their  provisions  with  them  in  m^m,  baskets,  in  order  to  avoid 
defilement  by  eating  with  strangers^s  Large  sacks  are  still, 
ns  they  anciently  were  (John  ix.  1 1.  Gen.  xltv.  1 — ^3.),  em- 
ployed for  carrymg  provisions  and  baggage  of  every  descrip- 
tion.* 

Bowls,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
appears  from  I  Kings  x.  21.  were  used  in  the  courts  of 
prmces ;  but  the  modern  Arabs,  as  the  Jewish  people  an- 
ciently did,  keep  their  water,  milk,  wine,  and  other  liquors, 
in  Bottles  made  of  skins,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  red  colour 
(Exod.  XXV.  5.);  and  their  mouths  are  closed  by  slips  of 
wood,  that  they  may  contain  milk  or  other  liquids.^  These 
bottles,  when  old,  are  frequently  rent,  but  are  capable  of  be- 
ing repaired,  by  being  bound  up  or  pieced  in  various  ways. 
Of  this  description  were  the  wine  bottles  of  the  Gibeonitea,  old 
and  rent,  and  bound  up.  (Josh.  ix.  4.)  As  new  wine  was 
liable  to  ferment,  and,  conseauently,  would  burst  the  old 
I  skins,  all  prudent  persons  would  put  it  into  new  skins.  To 
this  usage  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt.  ix.  17.  Markii.  22.  and 
Luke  V.  37,  38.  BotUes  of  skin,  it  is  well  known,  are  still 
in  use  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  Borraehas^  As  the 
Arabs  make  fires  in  their  lents,  which  have  no  chimneys, 
they  must  be  greatly  incommoded  by  the  smoke,  which 
blackens  all  their  utensils  and  taints  their  skins.  David, 
wlien  driven  from  the  court  of  Saul,  compares  himself  to  a 
bottle  in  the  smoke,  (Psal.  cxix.  SS.")  He  must  have  felt 
acutely,  when  he  was  driven  from  tne  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  like  an  Arab,  and  drink 
out  of  a  smoky  leathern  bottle.  His  language  is,  as  if  he  had 
said, — *^  My  present  appearance  is  as  different  from  what  it 
was  when  i  awelt  at  court,  as  the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs 
from  that  of  a  poor  Arab's  tent.*'  Apartments  were  lighted 
by  means  of  Lamps,  which  were  fed  with  olive  oil,  and  were 
commonly  placed  upon  elevated  stands.  (Matt.  v.  15.)  The 
lampjt  of  Gideon's  soldiers  (Judg.  vii.  16.),  and  those  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  I— 10.),  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  They  were  a  kind  of  torches  or  flambeaux  made 
of  iron  or  earthenware,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen, 
moistened  from  time  to  time  with  oiL* 


V.  In  progress  of  time,  as  men  increased  upon  the  earth, 
and  founa  themselves  less  safe  in  their  detached  tents  they 
began  to  live  in  society,  and  fortified  their  simple  dwellings 
by  surrounding  them  with  a  ditch,  and  a  rude  breastwoik, 
or  wall,  whence  they  could  hurl  stones  against  their  enemies. 
Hence  arose  villages,  towns,  and  Cinss,  of  which  Cain  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  builder.  In  ^e  time  of  Moses, 
the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  both  numerous  and  strongly 
fortified.  (Num.  xiii.  28.)  In  the  time  of  David,  when  tho 
number  of  the  Israelites  was  greatly  increased,  their  cities 
must  have  proportionably  increased ;  and  the  vast  population 
which  (we  nave  already  seen"}  Palestine  maintained  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  is  a  proof  both  of  the  size  and  number 
of  their  cities.  The  principal  strength  of  the  cities  in  Pales- 
tine consisted  in  their  sitnation :  they  were  for  the  most  part 
erected  on  mountains  or  other  eminences  which  were  diffi 
cult  of  access ;  and  the  weakest  places  were  strengthened  by 
fortifications  and  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

The  streets  in  the  Asiatic  cities  do  not  exceed  from  two  to 
four  cubits  in  breadth,  in  order  that  the  nys  of  the  sun  may 
be  kept  off;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  formerly 
been  wider,  from  the  fact  that  carriages  were  driven  tbrono'n 
them,  which  are  now  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  tne 
East.  The  houses,  however,  rarely  stand  together,  and 
most  of  them  have  spacious  gardens  annexed  to  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  tnat  the  almost  incredible  tract  of  land, 
which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  said  to  have  covered,  could 
have  been  filled  with  houses  closely  stand mg  together :  an 
cient  writera,  indeed,  testify  that  almost  a  thira  part  of  Babjp 
Ion  was  occupied  by  fields  and  eardens. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  Markrts  were  held  at 
or  near  the  Gates  of  the  Cities  (which,  we  have  already 
seen,'  were  the  seats  of  justice),  generally  within  the  walls, 
though  sometimes  without  them.  Here  commodities  were 
exj)osed  to  sale,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings 
vii.  18.  S  Chron.  xviii.  9.  Job  xxix.  7.)  :  but  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the  markets  were  en- 
closed in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  eastern  bazan, 
which  are  shut  at  night,  and  where  the  traders'  shops 
are  disposed  in  rows  or  streets;  and  (in  large  towns)  tne 
dealere  in  particular  commodities  are  confined  to  particular 
streets. 

The  Gates  of  the  Cities,  and  the  vacant  places  next  ad- 
jacent to  them,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size ;  for  we 
read  that  Ahab  king  of  Israel  assembled  four  hundred  false 
prophets  before  himself  and  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  in 
the  Gate  of  Samaria.  (I  Kings  xxii.  10.)  And  besides  these 
prophets,  we  may  reaoily  conclude  that  each  of  these  mo^ 
narchs  had  numerous  attendants  in  waiting.  Over  cr  by  thf 
side  of  many  gates  there  were  towere,  in  which  watchmei 
were  stationed  to  observe  what  was  going  on  at  a  distancsi 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  24.  33.)8 
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I   Dress  in  the  early  Ages. — ^11.    Tttwc— III.  Upper  Garment^~~Otker  Articles  of  AppareU-^^XV ,  Coverings  for  the  Head* 
^lode  of  dressing  the  Hair. — V.  Sandals, — ^VI.  Seals  or  Signets,  and  Jlings^-Vll.  Some  Articles  of  Female  Appar^ 
elucidated. —  Complexion  of  the  Women, — ^VIII.  Rending  of  Garments^  a  Sign  of  Mbuming,-~^1X.  J^Tumerous  Changes  of 
Apparel  deemed  a  necessary  Part  of  their  Treasure, 


I.  In  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very  sim- 
ple. Skins  of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials  (Gen. 
ill.  21.  Heb.  xi.  37.),*<)  which,  as  men  increased  in  numbera 
and  civilization,  were  exchanged  for  more  costly  articles, 
made  of  wool  and  flax,  of  which  they  manufactured  woollen 
and  linen  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47.   Prov.  xxxi.  13.)  ;  after- 


1  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  4'|5. 


•  Kuiooel,  on  MiUt.  zhr.  19. 


•  R»e  Wiidon's  Travels,  vol.  I.  pp.  175, 176.      «  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  176. 

•  Harmer'fl  Observations,  vol.  I.  p.  217.  See  alao  voL  11.  pp.  136—138.  for 
various  remarks  iiluatrative  of  the  nature  of  the  drinking  vessels  anciently 
In  usi!  amoii^  the  Jews. 

•  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  ArchcoL  BibL  f  40.  Calmet'i  Dictionary,  voce 
Lamug. 

'  See  p.  61.  aupra. 

'  Bruuinit,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp  279—281.  Calmet,  Dissertations,  toni.  i.  pp. 
813— 31G.  Jahn  et  Ackermaun,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  f  41.  Pareau,  Ant  Hebr. 
np.  367-371. 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  Calmet's  Dissertation  snr 
ica  IlabiU  dea  Ilebreox,  DlraerL  torn.  i.  pp.  337—371.;  and  Pareau, 
Antiquitas  Hebratca,  pp.  371—386. 

**  Mr.  Rae  Wilsoa  met  with  some  Arabs,  residing  near  the  (so  called) 
vUlBjre  of  Jeremiah,  who  were  clothed  in  sheep  and  gotit  skint,  open  at 
the  neck.   Travels  in  the  Holy  Land|  dee.  voL  L  •,  ISO.  3d  edition. 


wards  fine  linen,  and  silk,  dyed  with  purple,  scarlet,  and 
crimson,  became  the  usual  apparel  of  the  more  opulent 
(2  Sam.  i.  24.  Prov.  xxxi.  22.  Luke  xvi.  19.)  In  the  mora 
early  ages,  jg^arments  of  various  colours  were  in  great  esteem : 
such  was  Joseph's  robe,  of  which  his  enviou?  breth^pjj  <rtrip- 
ped  him,  when  they  resolved  to  sell  him."  (Gen.  xxxvii.  23.) 
Robes  of  various  colours  were  likewise  appropriated  to  the 
virgin  daughters  of  kings  (2  Sam.  xiii.  16.^,  wno  also  wore 
richly  embroidered  vests.  (Psal.  xlv.  13,  14.)'*  It  appears 
that  the  Jewish  garments  were  worn  pretty  long;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  affront  done  to  David's 
ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Ammon,  that  he  cut  off  their 
garments  in  the  middle^  even  to  their  buttocks,  (2  Sam.  x.  4.) 
The  dress  of  the  Jews,  in  the  ordinary  ranKs  of  life^  was 
simple  and  nearly  uniform.    John  tiie  Baptist  had  his  raiment 

It  A  coat  of  many  colours  is  as  much  esteemed  in  sonm  parts  of  Paleih 
Une  at  this  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  of  Biser«.  Bucking- 
ham's Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  81.  Emerson's  Lettere  from  thu 
JEgean,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

M  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  If  118;  119. 
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if  eameli*  hair  ^Matt  iii.  4.)« — not  of  the  fine  hair  of  that 
animal  which  is  wrought  into  camlets  (in  imitation  of 
which,  thouffh  made  of  wool,  is  the  English  camlet),  but  of 
the  long  and  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  wnich  in  the  East  is 
ooanufactured  into  a  coarse  stuff  like  that  anciently  worn  by 
Jionks  and  anchorets.* 

It  is  evident,  from  the  prohibition  against  chansing  the 
iresses  of  the  two  sexes,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  garments  worn  respectiveljr  bj  men 
and  women ;  but  in  what  that  difference  consisted  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  The  f&shion,  too,  of  their  apparel 
does  not  appear  to  haye  continued  always  the  same :  for, 
before  the  mat  subversion  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, there  were  some  who  delighted  to  wear  Mtrange 
(that  is,  foreign)  apparel.  In  every  age,  however,  there 
were  certain  garments  (as  there  still  are  m  the  East)  which 
were  common  to  both  sexes,  though  their  shape  was  some- 
what different 

II.  The  simplest  and  most  ancient  was  the  Tunic,  or  inner 
garment,  which  was  worn  next  the  body.  At  first,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  linen  cloth,  whicn  hung  down  to  the 
knees,  but  which  was  afterwards  better  adapted  to  the  form 
of  the  body,  and  was  sometimes  furnished  with  sleeves.  The 
tunics  of  the  women  were  larger  than  those  worn  by  men. 
Ordinarily  they  were  compost  of  two  breadths  of  cloth 
sewed  together ;  hence  those  which  were  woven  whole,  or 
wi^out  seam  on  the  sides  or  shoulders,  were  greatly 
esteemed.  Such  was  the  tunic  or  coat  of  Jesus  Christ  men- 
tioned in  John  xix.  33.  A  similar  tunic  was  worn  by  the 
high-priest.>  This  garment  was  fastened  round  the  loins, 
whenever  activity  was  required,  by  a  girdle.  (3  Kings  iv.  29. 
John  xxi.  7.  Actsxii.  8.)  The  prophets  and  poorer  class 
of  people  wore  leathern  ^rdles  (2  Kings  i.  8.  Matt.  iii.  4.), 
as  IS  still  the  case  in  the  East ;  but  the  girdles  of  the  opulent, 
especially  those  worn  by  women  of  quality,  were  composed 
of  more  precious  materials,  and  were  more  skilfully  wrought. 
(Ezek.  xvi.  10.  Isa.  iii.  24.)  The  girdles  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  are  usually  of  worsted, 
very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  such  as  tlie  rich 
girales  of  the  virtuous  virgins  may  be  supposed  to  have  been. 
(Prov.  xxxi.  24.)  They  are  made  to  fola  several  times  about 
the  body ;  one  end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and  sown 
along  the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the 
acceptation  of  (mn  in  th^  Scriptures  ^Matt.  x.  9.  M^rk  viii. 
6.  where  it  is  rendered  a  purse).  The  Turks  make  a  further 
use  of  these  girdles,  by  fixing  therein  their  knives  and 
poniards :  whilst  the  Hojias,  t.  e,  the  writers  and  secretaries, 
suspend  in  the  same  their  inkhoms ;  a  custom  as  old  as  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  (ix.  2.)  a  person  clothed  in 
white  linen^  with  an  inkhom  upon  hia  loina,* 

III.  Over  the  tunic  was  worn  a  larger  vest,  or  Upper 
Garment.  It  was  a  piece  of  cloth  nearly  square,  like  the 
hykes  or  blankets  woven  by  the  Barbary  women,  about  six 
yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad.  The  two  comers, 
which  were  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  were  called  &e 
ikiris^  literally,  the  wings  of  the  garment.  (1  Sam.  xv.  II. 
xxiv.  4,  5.  11.  Hag.  ii.  12.  Zech.  viii.  23.)  This  sarment 
serves  the  Kabyles  or  Arabs  for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day ; 
and  as  they  sleep  in  their  raiment  (as  the  Israelites  did  of 
old,  Deut.  xxiv.  13.)  it  likewise  serves  them  for  their  bed 
and  covering  in  the  night  "  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome 
kind  of  garment,  being  frequently  disconcerted  and  falling  to 
the  ground,  so  that  the  person  wno  wears  it  is  every  moment 
obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  around  iiis  body. 
This  shows  the  great  use  of  a  girdle  whenever  they  are 
engaged  in  any  active  employment,  and  the  force  of  the 
Scripture  injunction  alluding  to  it,  of  fiaving  our  loins  girded^ 
in  order  to  set  about  it.  The  method  of  wearing  these  gar- 
ments, with  the  use  to  which  they  are  at  other  times  pu^  in 
serving  for  coverlids  to  their  beds,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
finer  sort  of  them  Tsuch  as  are  worn  by  the  ladies  and  by 
persons  of  distinction)  are  the  pephis  of  the  ancients.  Ruth^ 
veil,  wMch  held  six  measures  of  barley  fRuth  iii.  15.), 
might  bu  of  the  like  fashion,  and  have  servea  extraordinarily 
for  the  same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  (rat  ifjtxrittj  the 
upper  garments)  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  34.),  in  which 
they  folded  up  their  kneading-troughs  :  as  the  Moors,  Arabs, 
ana  Kabyles  do,  to  this  day,  things  of  the  like  burden  and 

t  On  this  subject  see  Capt  Lig^ht's  Travels  in  Efcypt,  &c.  p.  133.  and  Mr. 
Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia^  p.  44.  Cbardin  assures  us,  that  the 
modern  DerTises  wear  garments  of  coarse  camels'  hair  and  also  great 
tf^athem  girdles.    Harmer's  Obs.  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  f  4. 

•  flbaw's  TrwelM,  voL  1.  pp.  40^  410. 8fo.  edit 


incumbrance  in  their  hykes.    Instead  of  ihe  fibula  that 
used  by  tlie  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together  with  thread  a 
a  wooden  bodkin  the  two  upper  comers  of  this  garmeot ;  zsA 
afler  having  placed  them  nrst  over  one  of  their  shouldeia, 
they  then  told  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.     The  out^ 
fola  serves  them  frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  ther 
carry  herbs,  leaves,  com,  &c.,  and  may  illustrate  severd 
allusions  made  thereto  in  Scripture ;  as^therin^  the  lap  M, 
of  wild  gourds  (2  Kings  iv.  39.),  rendering  seven-fold,  ^rrn^ 
good  measure  into  the  bosom  (Psalm  cxxix.  7.  Luke  vi-  38.), 
and  shaking  the  lap,**  (Neh.  v.  13.V     It  was  these  a/utv, 
or  upper  garments,  which  Uie  Jewish  populace  strevred  in  um 
roaa  dunng    Christ's    triumphant  progress  to   Jerusalem, 
(Matt  xxi.  8.^   A  person  divested  ofmis  garment,  ooafars& 
bly  to  the  Heorew  idiom,  is  said  to  be  naked,,  (2  Sam.  vi.  ^ 
John  xxi.  7.)    By  the  Mosaic  constitution,  in  Num.  xr. 
37—40.,  the  tsraehtes  were  enjoined  to  put  fringes  on  tk 
borders  of  their  upper  ffarments  that  they  might  remember  eh 
the  commandments  of  t&  Lord  to  do  them,     A  similar  exhorta> 
tion  is  recorded  in  Deut  vi.  8.  compared  with  Exod.  xiii.  IC 
But,  in  succeeding  ages,  ^ese  injunctions  were  *abnsed  to 
superstitious  purposes;   and  among  tlie  charges    alleee^ 
against  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus  Chnst,  is  that  of  enlangiBf 
their  PbylactkribSj  ana  the  fringes  of  their  garments  (BIsti. 
xxiii.  6.),  as  indicating  their  pretensions  to  a  more  stodioos 
and  perfect  observance  of  the  taw.    These  phylacteries  ne- 
sisted  of  four  strips  or  scrolls  of  parchment,  or  the  dressed 
skin  of  some  clean  animal,  inscribed  with  four  paragraphs  of 
the  law,  taken  from  Kxod.  xiii.  1 — 10.  and  xiii.   1 1 — 1& 
Deut  vi.  4— -9.  and  xi.  13-*31.  all  inclusive, ;  ipvhich  tfae 
Pharisees,  interpreting  literally  (as  do  the  modem  rabbiBs) 
Deut  vi.  8.  ana  other  similar  passages,  tied  to  the  fironts  at 
their  caps  and  on  their  arms,  and  also  inscribed  on  their  dooF- 
posts.    These  phylacteries  were  regarded  as  amulets,  or,  ai 
least,  as  efficacious  in  keeping  off  evil  spirits,  whence  tbec 
Greek  name  tufitumfUL^  from  <^A«<r<ri»,  to  guard  or  preserff. 
The  practice  of  inscribing  passages  of  the  Koran  upon  tbe 
door-posts  of  their  houses  is  said  to  be  still  continuea  by  fJie 
Mohammedans  in  Judaea  and  Syria.*    The  x^x97n/er,  hem^  (s 
border  of  Christ^s  garment,  out  of  which  a  healing  power 
issued  to  the  disea^  who  touched  it  (Matt  ix.  20.  xiv.  36. 
Mark  vi.  56.  Luke  viii.  44.),  was  the  fringe  which  he  wort, 
in  obedience  to  the  law. 

The  Xxat/uuff,  chlamys,  or  scarlet  robe  with  which  our  Sa- 
viour was  arrayed  in  mock  majesty  (Matt  xxvii.  28.  31.)f 
was  a  scarlet  robe  wora  by  the  jRoman  soldiers.     The  Xtoi 
was  a  flowing  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  worn  by  persoos 
of  distinction.   (Mark  xii.  38.  xvi.  6.   Luke  xv.  32.  xx.  46. 
Rev.  vi.  11.  vii.  9,  13, 14.)    The  2jv/«r  was  a  linen  up^ 
garment,  worn  by  the  Orientals  in  summer  and  by  night,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  i/uxTier.  (Mark  xiv.  51,  52.)    It  was  also 
used  as  an  envelope  for  dead  bodies.  (Matt  xxvii.  59.  Mark 
XV.  46.  Luke  xxiii.  53.)     The  ^suasm,*  or  cloak  (STun.  iv. 
13.\  was  the  same  as  ihepenula  of  the  Romans,  viz.  a  tra- 
velling cloak  with  a  hood  to  protect  the  wearer  against  the 
wcather.7    The  JUuiofKf,  or  handkerchief,  corresponded  to  the 
Ket^pmritr  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sudarium  of  the  Roman.<, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  with 

f greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  anj 
men  cloth.  (John  xi.  44.  xx.  7.  Acts  xix.  12.)  The  'LtfAma- 
Tiif  (semicinctium^,  or  apron,  passed  also  from  the  Romans : 
it  was  made  of  linen,  surrounded  half  the  body  (Acts  xix. 


paniment  (Gi 
vi.  8.) 

IV.  Originally,  men  had  no  other  Covering  for  the  Head 
than  that  which  nature  itself  supplied, — ihe  hair,  Calmet 
is  of  opiiuon,  that  the  Hebrews  never  wore  any  dress  or 
covering  on  their  heads :  David,  when  driven  from  Jerusa- 
lem (he  urges),  fled  with  his  head  covered  with  his  upper 
garment ;  and  Absalom  would  not  have  been  suspended  among 
tne  boughs  of  an  oak  by  his  hair,  if  he  had  worn  a  covering. 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  30.  xviii.  9.)    But  may  not  these  have  been 

«  Shaw's  Trevela,  vol.  i.  pp.  404—406. 

>  Call''  et's  Dictionary,  voce  Pkylaettrie».  Robinson's  <3reek  Lexicon, 
voce  (twA.o'tTiipiat.  RespecUni^  the  phylacteries  6f  the  modem  Jews,  Mr. 
Allen  has  collected  much  curious  information.  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  904 
—318.  In  tlie  Bibliotheca  Susseziana  there  is  a  desc  ription  of  three  JeDPidt 
phylacteries,  which  are  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  bis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Bibl  Sussex,  vol  i.  part  i.  pp.  zzxtL 
— zxxiz. 

•  Robinson's  Lexicon,  vocibus. 

t  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  386. 

*  Valpy's  Or.  Test  on  Lake  xix.  20.  and  Aeli  sU.  12. 
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particular  cases  !  David  went  up  the  Moant  of  Olives,  as  a 
xnourner  and  a  fugitive;  and  Absalom,  fleeing  in  battle, 
might  have  lost  his  cap  or  bonnet.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
•I'^ix  (tsoniph),  or  turban,  was  common  both  to  men  and  wo- 
men. (Job  xxix.  14.  Isa.  iii.  23.) 

Long  hair  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Jews.    The  hair 

of  Absalom's  head  was  of  such  prodigious  length,  that  in  his 

flight,  when  defeated  in  battle,  as  he  was  riiuuff  with  great 

Bpeed  under  the  trees,  it  caught  hold  of  one  of  Uie  bouffhs ; 

iu  consequence  of  which  he  was  lifted  off  his  saddle,  and  his 

mule  running  from  beneath  him,  left  him  suspended  in  the 

air,  unable  to  extricate  himself.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  9.)     The 

plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  great  disgrace  among  the  Jews; 

and,  therefore,  Nehemiah  punished  in  this  manner  those 

Jews  who  had  been  guilty  of  irregular  marriages,  in  order  to 

put  them  to  the  greater  shame.  (Neh.  xiii.  25.)    Baldness 

i^as  also  considered  as  a  disgrace.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  2  Kings 

ii.  23.  Isa.  iii.  24.)    On  festive  occasions,  the  more  opulent 

ferfumed  their  hair  with  fragrant  unguents.  (Psal.  xxiii.  5. 
Sccl.  ix.  8.  Matt.  vi.  17.  xxvi.  7.)  And  it  should  seem, 
&om  Cant  t.  11.,  that  black  hair  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  beautiful. 

The  Jews  wore  their  beards  very  long,  as  we  may  see 
from  ihe  example  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  David  sent  to 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  whom  that  ill-advised  king 
caused  to  be  shaved  by  way  of  affront  (2  Sam.  x.  4.)  And 
as  the  shaving  of  them  was  accounted  a  great  indignity,  so 
the  cutting  on  half  their  beards,  which  made  them  still  more 
ridiculonn,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  affront,  in  a  country 
where  beards  were  held  in  such  great  veneration. 

In  the  East,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the 
beard  is  even  now  reckoned  the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man, 
and  is  not  trinmied  or  shaven,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
mef :  the  hand  is  almost  constantly  employed  in  smoothing 
ttie  beard  and  keeping  it  in  order,  and  it  is  often  perfumed  as 
if  it  were  sacred,  llius,  we  read  of  the  fragrant  oil,  which 
ran  down  from  Aaron's  beard  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment 
(Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.  Exod.  xxx.  30.) >  A  shaven  bes^  is  re- 
puted to  be  more  unsightly  than  the  loss  of  a  nose;  and  a 
man  who  possesses  a  reverend  beard  is,  in  their  opinion,  in- 
capable of^  acting  dishonestly.  If  they  wish  to  afiirm  any 
thing  with  pecuuar  solemni^,  they  swear  by  their  beard ; 
and  when  tiiey  express  their  good  wishes  for  any  one,  they 
make  use  of  uie  ensuing  formula— God  preserve  thy  blessed 
betard  /  From  these  instances,  which  serve  to  elucidate 
many  other  passages  of  the  Bible  besides  that  above  quoted, 
we  may  readily  understand  the  full  extent  of  the  disgrace 
wantonly  inflicted  by  the  Ammonitish  king^  in  cutting  off 
half  the  brards  of.  David's  ambassadors,  rfiebuhr  relates, 
that  if  any  one  cut  off  his  beard,  after  having  recited  a/i/Aa, 
or  prayer,  which  is  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  vow  never 
to  cut  it  off,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely  punished,  and  also  to 
become  Uie  laughing-stock  of  those  wno  profess  his  faith. 
The  same  traveller  has  also  recorded  an  instance  of  a  modem 
Arab  prince  having  treated  a  Persian  envoy  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Hanun  treated  David's  ambassadors,  which  brought  a 
powerful  army  upon  him  in  the  year  1765.«  The  not  trim- 
ming of  the  beard  was  one  of  the  indications  by  which  the 
Jews  expressed  their  mourning.  (2  Sam.  xix.  24.^ 

**  All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  distinction, 
wore  their  hair  long.    On  this  they  lavished  all  their  art, 
disponing  it  in  various  forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divers 
ornaments.    In  the  ancient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-re- 
lievos, we  behold  those  plaited  tresses  which  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  condemn,  and  see  those  expensive  and  fan- 
tastic decorations  which  the  ladies  of  th^se  times  bestowed 
upon  the^r  head-dress.    This  pride  of  braided  and  plaited 
tresses,  this  ostentation  of  jewels,  this  vain  display  of  finery, 
the  apostles  interdict,  as  proofs  of  a  light  and  little  mind,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  Christian 
women.    St  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  the 
passage  where  he  condemns  it,  shows  us  in  what  the  pride 
of  female  dress  then  consisted.    Itoili^  says  he,  that  women 
adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel^  with  shamefaeedness  and 
sobriety^  not  with  broidbrxd  hair,  or  gold,  or  pkarls,  or 
COSTLY  ARRAY :  but  (jwhich  beconuth  women  professing  godli" 
nets)  with  good  works.  (I  Tim.  ii.  9.)    St  Peter  in  like  ihan- 
ner  ordains,  that  the  aaoming  of  the  fair  sex  should  not  be 
so  much  ihid  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair^  and  of 
wearing  ofooLD,  or  pumiro  on  or  apparel  :  bttt  let  it  be  the 
hidden  man  of  the  hearty  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible^  even 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit^  which  is  in  the  sight 

*  Rm  Wilaoa**  Trtrels  In  the  H0I7  Land,  *c«  toL  L  p.  147. 8d  edWon. 

•  DMcrlpc  de  PAnbSe,  p.  61. 


of  God  of  great  price.  (1  Pet  iii.  3.)*  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  in  those  times  universally  wore  their  hair  short,  as  ap- 
pears  from  all  the  books,  medals,  and  statues  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  This  circumstance,  which  formed  a  prin« 
cipal  distinction  in  dress  between  the  sexes,  happily  illus- 
trates the  following  passage  in  St  Paul  (1  (^or.  xi.  14, 15.) : 
Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you^  thai  if  a  man  have  lono 
HAIR  it  is  a  SHAMK  to  him.  But  if  a  woman  kcnx  long  hair 
it  is  a  OLORY  to  her .-  for  her  hair  isfiven  her  for  a  covering. 

'*The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  a  veil.  Hence  St.  Paul  severelv 
censures  the  Corinthian  women  for  appearing  in  the  churen 
without  a  veil,  and  praying  to  God  uncovered,  by  which  they 
threw  ofifthe  decency  ana  modesty  of  the  sex,  and  exposed 
themselves  and  their  religion  to  the  satire  and  calumny  of 
the  heathens.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  and  clearly 
exhibits  to  the  reader's  ideas  the  distinguishing  customs 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  different  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  sexes.**  (Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  13 — 16.)< 

V.  Their  legs  were  bare,  and  on  the  feet  they  wore  San- 
dals, or  soles  made  of  leather  or  of  wood,  and  fastened  around 
the  feet  in  various  ways,  afier  the  oriental  fashion.  (Gen. 
xiy.  23.  Exod.  xii.  11.  Isa.  ▼.  27.  Mark  vi.  9.  John  1.  27. 
Acts  xii.  8.)  ^  s  luxury  increased,  magnificent  sandals  con* 
stituted,  in  the  East,  a  part  of  the  dress  of  both  males  and 
females,  who  could  anord  such  a  luxury.  (Cant  yii.  !• 
Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  The  sandals  of  Judith  were  so  brilliant, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general  splendour  of  her  bracelets, 
rings,  and  necklaces,  these  principally  succeeded  in  capti« 
vating  the  ferocious  Holoferaes.  (Judith  x.  4.  xvi.  9.y  On 
entenng  a  sacred  place  it  was  usual  to  lay  them  aside  (Exod. 
iii.  5.  Josh.  t.  15.),  as  is  the  practice  among  tlie  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  East  to  this  day.  When  any  one  entered  a  house, 
it  was  customary  to  take  off  the  sandals,  and  wash  the  feet 
(Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.)  A  similar  custom  obtains  in  India 
at  the  present  time.*  Among  peisons  of  some  rank  it  was 
the  office  of  servants  to  take  off  the  sandals  of  guests,  and 
(after  washing  their  feet)  to  return  them  to  the  ownera  on 
tneir  departure.  (Matt.  iu.  11.  Mark  ▼.  7.  Luke  iii  16.  John 
xiii.  4,  D.  14—16.  1  Tim.  y.  10.*^  Persons,  who  were  in 
deep  afliiction,  went  barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30.  xix.  24.  Isa. 
XX.  2—4.) ;  which,  under  other  circumstances,  was  consi- 
dered to  be  ignominious  and  servile.  (Deut  xxv.  9,  10.  Isa. 
xlvii.  2.  Jer.  ii.  25.) 

VI.  Seals  or  Sionkts,  and  Rings,  were  commonly  worn 
by  both  sexes. 

Pliny^  states  that  the  use  of  Seals  or  Signets  was  rare  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  they  were 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  for  we  read  that  Judah  lef^  his 
signet  as  a  pledge  with  Tamar.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25.)  The 
ancient  Hebrews  wore  their  seals  or  signets,  either  as  rin|;« 
on  their  fingera,  or  as  bracelets  on  their  arms,  a  custom  which 
still  obtains  in  the  East.  Thus  the  bride  in  the  Canticles 
(▼iii.  6.)  desires  that  the  spouse  would  wear  her  as  a  s^  on 
his  arm.  Occasionally,  they  were  worn  upon  the  bosom  by 
means  of  an  ornamental  cham  or  ligature  fastened  round  the 
neck.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Prov.  vi.  21. 
The  expression  to  set  as  a  seal  ufon  the  hearty  as  a  seal  upon 
the  arm  TCant  yiii.  6.),  is  a  scriptural  expression  denoting 
the  cherisning  of  a  true  affection ;  with  the  exhibition  of  those 
constant  attentions  which  bespeak  a  real  attachment    Com- 

•  Mr.  Emerson's  accoant  of  the  dress  of  the  yooniter  females  in  th^ 
hoase  of  Uie  British  consul  in  the  Isle  of  Mik>,  in  the  LeTsnt,  strikinf  iy 
illustrates  the  aboTe-cited  passages  of  St.  Peter.  He  describes  their  hair 
as  being  plaitbo  into  long  triple  bands,  and  then  twisted  round  the  heai^ 
interlaced  with  strings  ofsecnins,  malunoudis,  and  other  ooldbm  coins, 
or  left  to  flow  gracefully  behind  them.  They  also  wore  four  or  five  gowns 
and  other  ojlbkbnts,  hsjlfbd  on  with  less  taste  than  profusion,  and  all  are 
secured  at  the  waist  by  a  velvet  stomacher,  richly  embroidered,  and  gUt* 
tering  with  gilded  spangles.    (Emerson's  Letters  from  the  ^ean,  vol  IL 

p.  2aa) 

«  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  voL  ii.  pp.  101—103. 

»  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  pp.  147. 172.  In  the  East  generally,  and  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon  in  particular,  "  the  shoes  of  brides  are  made  of  velvet, 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  not  unlike  a  pair  in  the  tower  [or 
London]  worn  by  queen  Elizabeth."  Callaway's  Oriental  Obserr.  p.  47. 

•  An  intelligent  oriental  traveller  has  the  following  instructive  obserm- 
Uons  on  this  subject :— "  I  never  understood  the  full  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words,  as  recorded  in  John  xiii.  10.,  until  I  beheld  the  better  sort  of  natives 
return  home  after  performing  their  customary  ablutions.  The  passage 
reads  thus:  'He  that  is  waahed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  Is 
clean  every  whit.'  Thus,  as  they  return  to  their  habitations  barefoot,  they 
necessarily  contract  in  their  progress  some  portion  of  dust  on  their  feet ; 
and  tlUs  is  universally  the  case,  however  nigh  their  dwellings  may  be  to 
the  river  side.  When  therefore  thev  return,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
mount  a  tow  stool,  and  pour  a  email  vessel  of  water  over  their  feet,  to 
cleanse  them  from  the  soil  they  may  have  contracted  In  their  Journey 
homewards ;  if  they  are  of  the  higher  order  of  society,  a  servant  perforsf 
it  for  them,  and  then  they  are  'clean  every  whit.'"  8(aChaiiii*«  Indian 
Recollections,  p.  81.  I/ndon,  1833. 12mo. 

V  Nat.  Hist  Iib.uJdU.c.L 
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|iaie  also  Hag[.  ii.  23.  Jer.  xxxii.  5M.  The  Bing  is  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  iii.  31.,  and  also  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
where  the  father  orders  a  ring  for  his  returning  son  (Luke 
jnr.  33.),  and  also  bj  the  aposue  James,  (ii.  8.)  Tlie  com- 
pliment of  a  royal  nng  was  a  token  that  the  person,  to  whom 
It  was  giyen,  was  invested  with  power  sikI  honour :  thus 
Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  on  Jo- 
seph's. (Gen.  xli.  43.)  And  Ahasuerus  plucked  off  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  bestowed  it  on  Haman  (Esther  iii.  10.), 
md  afterwards  on  Mordecai.  (viii.  2.) 
« YII.  Although  the  garments  anciently  worn  by  the  Jews 
were  few  in  number,  yet  their  omamenta  were  many,  espe- 
cially ^ose  worn  by  tne  women.  The  prophet  Isaian,  when 
reproaching  the  daughters  of  Sion  with  their  luxury  and 
ynnity,  gfyes  us  a  particular  account  of  their  fenude  orna- 
ments, ^sa.  liL  li-^Qi.y  The  most  remarkable  were  the 
following : — 

1.  The  Nosi  Jewels  fjer.  8\.),  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth 
translates  them,  thtjaoeia  of  the  nostriL  They  were  rings  set 
with  jewels,  pendent  from  the  nostrils,  like  ear-rings  from  the 
ears,  oy  holes  bored  to  receive  them.  Ezekiel,  enumerating 
the  common  ornaments  of  women  of  the  first  rank,  distinctly 
mentions  the  nose  Jewel  (Ezek.  xri.  13.  marg.  rendering) ; 
and  in  an  elegant  rroyerb  of  Solomon  (Proy.  xi.  33.)  there 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  this  kind  of  ornament,  which  shows 
that  it  was  used  in  his  time.  Nose  jewels  were  one  of  the 
loy^tokens  presented  to  Rebecca  by  the  servant  of  Abraham 
in  the  name  of  his  master.  (€ren.  xxiv.  33.  where  the  word 
translated  ear-ring  ought  to  have  been  rendered  nose  jeweLy 
However  singular  this  custom  may  appear  to  us,  modem 
travellers  attest  its  prevalence  in  the  East  among  women  of 
all  ranks.' 

3.  The  Ear-bino  was  an  ornament  worn  by  the  men  as 
well  as  the  women,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  and 
Exod.  xxxii.  3. ;  ann  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
as  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxi.  60.  and  Judg.  viii.  34.  It 
should  seem  that  this  ornament  had  been  heretofore  used  for 
idolatrous  purposes,  since  Jacob,  in  the  injunction  which  he 
gave  to  his  household,  commanded  them  io  put  away  the 
gtranee  gods  thcU  were  in  their  hands^  and  the  ear-rings  that 
were  m  their  ears,  (Gen.  xxxv.  3.  4.)^  It  appears  that  the 
Israelites  themselves  in  subsec^uent  times  were  not  free  from 
this  superstition ;  for  Hosea  (ii.  13.)  represents  Jerusalem  as 
havioff  decked  herself  with  ear-rings  to  Baalim. 

3.  Perfubie  Boxes  (in  our  vereion  of  Isa.  iii.  30.  rendered 
tablets)  were  an  essential  article  in  the  toilet  of  a  Hebrew 
lady.  A  principal  part  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatic  ladies 
consists  in  the  use  of  baths,  and  tlie  richest  oils  and  per- 
fumes :  an  attention  to  which  is  in  some  degree  necessary  in 
those  hot  countries.  Freouent  mention  is  made  of  the  rich 
ointments  of  the  bride  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  (iv.  10,  11.) 
The  preparation  for  Esther^s  introduction  to  king  Ahasuerus 
vras  a  course  of  bathing  and  perfuming  for  a  whole  year :  six 
months  with  oil  of  myrrh^  and  six  months  xmth  sweet  odours, 
(Esth.  ii.  13.)  A  diseased  and  loathsome  habit  of  body, 
which  is  denounced  against  the  women  of  Jerusalem— 

And  there  shall  be,  instead  of  perfume,  a  putrid  ulcer— 

Isa.  ill  S^.  Bp.  Lowtb'b  vendon. 

instead  of  a  beautiful  skin,  softened  and  made  agreeable  with 
all  that  art  could  devise,  and  all  that  nature,  so  prodigal  in 
those  countries  of  the  richest  perfumes,  could  supply, — ^must 
have  been  a  punishment  &e  most  severe,  and  the  most  morti- 
fying to  tiie  delicacy  of  these  haughty  daughtcre  of  Sion.* 

4.  The  Transparent  Garments  (in  our  version  of  Isa.  iii. 
33.  rendered  glasses)  were  a  kind  of  silken  dress,  transparent 
like  gauze,  worn  only  by  the  most  delicate  women,  and  by 
such  as  dressed  themselves  more  elegantly  than  became 
women  of  good  character.  This  sort  of  garments  was  after- 
wards in  use  both  among  the  Greeks  ana  Romans/ 

<  Schroeder  has  treated  at  great  length  on  the  Tarfous  articles  of  female 
apparel  mentioned  in  Isa.  ilC  15—24.  In  his  Commentarius  PhilolQgico- 
Critlcus  de  Vestlta  Mulierum  Hebrasaum.  Log.  Bat.  173&  4to. 

•  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  vol  ii.  p.  47. 

s  Ibid.  -voL  Ii.  p.  48.  Haxmer's  ObserTatioD&  toL  W.  pp.  316—330.  In  the 
Bast  Indies,  a  small  Jewel,  in  form  resembling  a  rose,  ornaments  one 
nostril  of  even  the  poorest  Malabar  womaxL  Callawajr's  Orental  Obser- 
Tations.  p.  48. 

«  It  is  probable  that  the  ear-rings,  or  Jewels,  wom  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold, had  been  consecrated  to  superstitions  purposes,  and  worn,  perhaps, 
as  a  kind  of  amulet  It  appears  that  rings,  whether  on  the  ears  or  noa& 
were  first  superstltloosly  wom  in  honour  of  fidse  gods,  and  probably  of 
the  sun,  whose  circular  form  they  might  be  designed  to  represent  Mai- 
monidcs  mentions  rings  and  vessels  of  this  khid,  with  the  image  of  the 
sun,  moon,  Ac.  impreased  on  them.  These  superstitious  objects  were 
concealed  by  Jacob  in  a  place  known  only  to  himsel£  Grotius  on  Oea 
juuT.  4.    Csimet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  voce  Kin£^. 


Dictionary, 
•  B9'  Lowth^s  Isaiah,  n£  i   pp.  4i  GO. 


•  Ibid.  p.  49. 


5.  Another  female  ornament  was  a  Cvum  about  the  neck 
nSzek.  xri.  11.)^  which  appears  to  hare  been  used  also  by 
the  men,  as  may  be  infeired  from  ProT.  i.  9.  Tliis  was  ? 
general  ornament  in  all  the  eastern  countries :  diiiB  Phai^ck 
IS  said  to  haye  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  Joseph^s  neck  (Gee 
xli.  42.) ;  and  Belshazzar  did  the  same  to  Darnel  (Dan.  r. 
39.) ;  and  it  is  mentioned  with  seyeral  other  things  as  part 
of  the  Midianitish  spoil.  TNum.  xxxi.  50.)  Further,  the 
arms  or  wrists  were  adorned  with  bracelets  .•  these  are  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  female  ornaments  used  by  the  Jews  (Exek. 
xvL  11.),  and  were  nart  of  Rebecca's  present.  They  were 
also  worn  by  men  or  any  considerable  ngure,  far  we  read  of 
Judah's  bracelets  (Gen.  xxxvlii.  18.),  and  of  those  'wora  1^ 
Saul.  (2  Sam.  i.  10.) 

6«  We  read  in  Exod.  xxxriii.  8.  of  the  women^s  Ixwrccs 
Glasses,  which  were  not  made  of  what  is  now  called 
glass,  but  of  polished  brass,  otherwise  these  Jewish  wcmeo 
could  not  hare  contributed  Uiem  towards  the  making^  of  the 
brazen  layer,  as  is  there  mentioned.  In  later  times,  mmca 
were  made  of  other  polished  metal,  which  at  best  could  oiUt 
reflect  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  image.  Hence  St.  Paul, 
in  a  yeij  apt  and  beautiful  simile,  describes  the  defectire 
and  limited  knowledge  of  the  present  state  by  that  opccce 
and  dim  representation  of  objects,  which  those  mirrors  exhi- 
bited. JSbw  we  see  4i*  Uwrr^t  by  means  of  a  mhrory  darki^; 
not  through  a  glass f  as  in  our  rersion  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.;  fa 
telescopes,  as  eyery  one  knows,  are  a  yery  late  invention. 

7.  To  tlie  articles  of  apparel  aboye  enumerated  may  be 
added  Fekt  Rings.  (Isa.  ui.  8.  in  our  yersion  rendered  tins- 
LINO  ORNAMENTS  sbout  the  feet.)  Most  of  these  artido 
of  female  apparel  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.  The  East 
Indian  women,  who  accompanied  the  Indo-Anglican  ara:y 
from  India  to  Egypt,  wore  large  rings  in  their  noses,  and  sil- 
yer  cinctures  about  their  ankles  and  wrists,  their  faces  beic| 
painted  aboye  the  eyebrows.  In  Persia  and  Arabia,  also,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  women  paint  their  faces  and  wear  c:old 
and  silver  rings  about  their  ankles,  which  are  full  of  ntik 
bells  that  tinkle  as  they  walk  or  trip  along.  Cingalese  chil- 
dren often  wear  rings  about  their  ankles ;  Malabar  and  Moor 
children  wear  rings,  hung  about  with  hollow  balls,  which 
tinkle  as  they  mn.<  The  licensed  prostitntes  whom  Dr. 
Richardson  saw  at  Gheneh  (a  lar^e  commercial  town  o( 
Upper  Egypt)  were  attired  in  a  similar  manner.* 

8.  As  large  black  eyes  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  East, 
the  oriental  women  haye  recourse  to  artificial  means,  in  order 
to  impart  a  dark  and  majestic  shade  to  the  eyes.  Dr.  ^haw 
informs  us,  that  none  of  the  Moorish  ladies  think  themselres 
completely  dressed,  until  they  have  tinged  tlieir  eyelids  with 
al-ka-hol,  that  is,  with  stibium,  or  the  powder  of  lead  ore. 
As  this  process  is  performed  ^*  by  first  dipping  into  this  pow- 
der a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of  a  quilJ,  and 
then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eyelids,  oyer  the  boU 
of  the  eye,  we  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (ly.  30.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean  by  renting  the  eyes 
(not  as  we  render  it,  toith  painting,  butj  with  ^id,  lead  ca^. 
The  sooty  colour  which  in  this  manner  is  communicated  to 
the  eyes  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  gracefulness  to  per- 
sons  of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  for,  besides  the  instances  already  noticed, 
we  find,  that  when  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face 
(2  Kings  ix.  30.),  the  original  words  are  n^jp  fica  Dcn,  i.  e. 
she  adjusted,  or  set  off,  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead  ere.  So 
likewise  Ezek.  xxui.  40,  is  to  be  underetood.  Keren-hap- 
pueh,  i.  e.  the  horn  of  pouk  or  lead  ore,  the  name  of  Job's 

Y  The  *ZTowrft9j  or  metallic  mirror,  is  mentioned  by  the  antbor  of  the 
apocryphal  book  or  the  V/isdom  of  Solomon  (vii.  26.) ;  who,  apeakiog  o( 
Wisdom,  saTB  that  the  is  the  brightntu  of  the  ererUuting  light  and 
*£2:onTPON  ■iK«X4}«*Tor  the  unspotted  mirmw  qfthe  power  of  God  and  tks 
image  of  his  goodness.  The  author,  also,  of  ine  book  of  EcclesiaslicuiL 
exhorting  to  put  no  trost  in  an  enemy,  says.  Though  he  humble  himseif 
and  go  crouching,  yet  take  good  heed  and  heieare  of  him ;  and  thou  shaa 
be  unto  him  it  i%titft»xmf  'EZOIITPON.  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped  a  MBROi^ 
and  thou  shaU  know  that  his  scar  hath  not  altogether  been  wiped  mrey. 
(Ecclus.  xil.  11.)  The  mention  of  rust  in  thin  place  manifestly  indicates  the 
metallic  composition  of  the  mirror;  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  classic  writers.  See  particularly  Anacreon,  Ode  j±  Z.  and  xz.  6. 
6.    Dr.A.  Clarke,  on  1  Cor.  xfii.  12. 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  Travel^  vol.  t.  p.  320.  8vo.  edit.  Hor1er*s  Second  Jonr 
nej.  in  Persia,  p.  146.  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  HiDdoo&  yoL  IL  pr. 
3S9.333.    CaUaway's  Oriental  Obsenrations,  pp.  47, 4a 

•  "  This  is  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where  we  saw  the  women  of  the  tom 
decked  out  in  all  their  finery.  They  were  of  all  nations  and  of  all  com- 
plexions, and  regularly  licensed,  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  ezercias 
their  profession.  Some  of  them  were  highfy  painted,  and  gorgeoutl^ 
attirexl  with  costly  necklaces,  rings  in  their  noses  and  m  their  ears,  and 
bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  arms.  They  sat  at  the  doors  of  the  housesu 
and  called  on  the  passengers  as  they  went  by,  in  the  same  manner  as  wa 
read  in  the  book  of  Proverbs."  [vii.  6— 23]  (Richartlson'sTnyels,ToLL 
p.  260.)  The  same  custom  was  observed  by  Pitts,  a  centuiy  befarcL  M 
Cairo.    See  his  accoont  of  the  Uahometani^  p.  99. 
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Voangest  daughter,  was  relatiTe  to  this  castom  or  practice."^ 
The  modern  Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Arab  women,  continue 
the  practice  of  tinfirinc^  tfieir  eyelashes  and  eyelids.' 

It  was  a  particaUur  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  the 
tvomen  shall  not  votar  thai  which  poiaineth  unlo  a  man,  n^ 
tfur  shall  a  man  put  on  a  womofCa  garment,  (Dent.  zxii.  5.) 
This  precaution  was  rery  necessary  against  the  abuses  which 
are  the  usual  consequences  of  such  disguises.    For  a  woman 
drest  in  a  man's  clothes  will  not  be  restrained  so  readily  by 
that  modestyr  which  is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  her  sex ;  and 
a  man  drest  in  a  woman's  habit  may  without  fear  and  shame 
go  into  companies  where,  without  this  disguise,  shame  and 
%ar  would  hinder  his  admittance,  and  prevent  hu  appearing. 
In  hot  coontries,  like  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine, 
trayellers  inform  us,  that  the  greatest  di&rence  iinaginable 
subsista  bet^veen  the  complexions  of  the  women.    Those  of 
any  condition  seldom  go  abroad,  and  are  oyer  accustomed  to 
be  shaded  from  tiie  sun,  with  the  greatest  attention.    Their 
skin  is,  con&«Quently,  feir  and  beautifuL    But  women  in  the 
lower  ranks  otlife,  especially  in  the  country,  being  from  the 
nature  of  their  employments  more  exposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  are,  in  their  complexions,  remarkably  tawny 
and  swarthy.    Under  such  circumstances,  a  high  ralue 
would,  of  course,  be  set,  by  the  eastern  ladies,  upon  the  fair- 
ness of  their  complexions,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
superior  Qiulityy  no  less  than  as  an  enhancement  of  their 
beauty.    We  perceive,  therefore,  how  natural  was  the  bride's 
self-abasing  reflection  in  Cant.  i.  5,  6.  respecting  her  tawny 
complexion  (caused  by  exposure  to  servile  employments), 
among ihe  £ur  daughters  of  Jerusalem;  who,  as  attendants 
on  a  royal  marriage  (we  may  suppose),  were  of  the  highest 
rank.' 

YIIL  To  chanee  habits  and  wash  one's  clothes  were  cere* 
monies  used  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  some 
holy  action  which  required  particular  purity.  Jacob,  after 
his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  required  his  household  to  dumge 
their  garmeaU^  and  go  with  him  to  eaerifiet  at  BetheL  (Gen. 
xxxv.  2, 3.)  Moses  commanded  the  people  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  reception  of  the  law  by  purifying  and  washing 
their  clothes.  (Exod.  xix.  10.)  On  the  omer  hand,  the 
ftBNDiKo  OF  one's  CLOTHBS  ts  su  ^xpressiou  frequently  used 
in  Scripture,  as  a  token  of  the  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to 
denote  nis  great  sorrow  for  Joseph,  rem  hia  ebthea  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  39.) ;  Jacob  did  the  like  (ver.  34.) ;  and  Ezra,  to 
express  the  concern  and  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  and  tiie 
apprehensions  he  entertained  of  the  divine  displeasure,  on 
account  of  the  people's  unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  rend 
his  garments  and  his  mantle  (Ezra  ix.  3.) ;  that  is,  both  hia 
inner  and  upper  gnarment:  this  was  also  an  enression  of 
indignation  and  holy  zeal ;  the  high-priest  rent  nis  clothes, 
pretending  that  our  Saviour  had  spoken  blasphemy.  (Matt 
xxvi.  65.)  And  so  did  the  apostles,  when  the  psoplo  intended 
to  pay  th«m  divine  honours.  (Acts  xiv.  140  The  garments 
of  mourners  among  the  Jews  were  chieny  sackcloth  and 
haircloth.  The  last  sort  was  the  usual  clo^ng  of  the  pro- 
phets, for  they  were  continual  penitents  by  proSsssion ;  and 
therefore  Zechariah  speaks  of  the  rough  garments  of  the  fhlse 

Srophets,  which  they  also  wore  to  deceive.   (Zeoh.  xiii.  4.) 
acob  was  the  first  we  read  of  that  put  sackcloth  on  his  loias^ 

I  Dr.  Shaw'8  Trarela,  voL  i.  p.  4ia 

•  Ilarmer's  Observatiooi,  ▼oL  h.  p.  334.  Sbftw'i  Travel^  vol.  L  p.  414. 
lloiier'8  Second  Joarner.  pp.  61.  I4&.  The  eyes  of  the  We  of  a  Greek 
pileet,  whom  llr.  Rae  Wilson  nw  at  Tibems,  were  Btahned  with  black 
powder.    (TVaveli  in  the  Holy  Ltnd,  Ac  foL  ii.  p.  17.)    "The  Pahnyrcne 

women are  the  fineit  looking  women  of  all  the  Arab  tribes  of  Syria. 

Like  other  Orientals  of  their  sex,  they  dre  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 

the  pahna  of  their  hands  red,  and  wear  gold  rings  in  their  ears :  and  the 
jet-black  dyo  of  the  hennah  for  the  eyelashes  Is  never  foigotten ;  they 
Imagine,  and,  perhaps,  with  trath,  that  its  blackness  ciyes  the  eye  an  addl* 
lional  languor  and  hiterest"    Ctume's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  692. 

*  Fiy*s  TnuulBtion  of  tha  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  36. 


as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  signi- 
fying thereby  that  since  he  had  lost  his  oeloved  son  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  reduced  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  condi- 
tion of  life. 

IX.  A  prodigious  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
habits  was  in  ancient  times  regardea  as  a  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  their  treasures.  Horace,  speaking  of 
Lucallus  (wno  had  pillaged  Asia,  and  first  introduced  Asiatio 
refinements  among  the  itomans),  says,  that,  some  persons 
having  waited  upon  him  to  request  the  loan  of  a  hundred  suits 
out  ofnis  wardrobe  for  the  Roman  stage,  he  exclaimed— *' A 
hundred  suits !  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  furnish  such  a 
number)  However,  I  will  took  over  them  and  send  you  what 
I  have.** — ^Afier  some  time,  he  writes  a  note,  and  tells  them 
he  had  rnri  THotmASD,  to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  they 
were  welcome.^ 

This  circumstance  of  amassing  and  ostentatiously  display- 
ing in  wardrobes  numerous  and  superb  suits,  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  forming  a  principal  part  of  the 
opulence  of  those  tiroes,  will  elucidate  several  passages  of 
»sripture.  The  patriarch  Job,  speaking  of  riches  in  his  time, 
says,^7?bugA  they  heap  up  eifver  as  the  dust,  and  prepare 
raimeni  aa  the  day,  (Job  xxvii.  16.)  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
changes  of  raiment^  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred 
nieces  of  silver,  and/t«  changes  of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlv.  22.)' 
Naaman  carried  for  a  present  to  thejprophet  Elisha  ten  changes 
of  raiment,  that  is,  according  to  Calmet,  ten  tunics  and  ten 
upper  garments.  (3  Kings  v.  5.)  In  allusion  to  this  custom 
our  Lord,  when  describing  the  short  duration  and  perishing 
nature  of  earthly  treasures,  represents  thmn  as  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  moths.  Lay  not  up  far  yourselves  tbeasuiubs 
on  earthy  where  math  and ruti  do  corrupt,  ([Matt.  vi.  19.)  The 
illustrious  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  appealing  to  the  in« 
tegrity  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  sacred 
office,  said,— /Aooe  aweted  no  manU  gnld^  or  silver^  or  appabbl. 
(Acts  XX.  33.)  The  apostle  James,  likewise  (just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  when  they 
are  particularizing  the  cpulence  of  those  times),  specifies 
gold,  silver,  and  garments^  as  the  constituents  of  riches  ^— > 
Uo  to  fiot&,  ye  rich  men  /  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  thai 
shall  come  upon  you.  Your  gold  and  siher  is  cankered,  and 
your  OARMKMTS  are  moth-eaten,  {James  v.  1.  3.  2.)^  The 
rashion  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses  still  subsists  in  Pa- 
lestine, It  appears  from  Psal.  xlv.  8.  that  the  wardrobes  of 
the  East  were  plentifully  perfumed  with  aromatics ;  and  in 
Cant.  iv.  11.  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  bride's  garments  is 
compared  to  the  odour  of  Lebanon.'  With  robes  thus  per- 
fumed Rebecca  furnished  her  son  Jacob,  when  she  sent  nim 
to  obtain  by  stratagem  his  Other's  blessing.  And  he  (Isaac) 
smcUed  the  smell  (or  fragrance)  of  his  raimeni  and  blessed  him, 
and  said.  See  /  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed,  (Gen.  xxvii.  27. )s  In  process 
of  time,  this  exquisite  fragrance  was  figuratively  applied  to 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind;  of  whi3i  we  have  an  exam 
pie  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3. 

Like  the  fhigrance  of  thine  own  sweet  perftames 
Is  thy  nsme,-- a  perfnme  poared  forth.* 

«  Horst  Eplst  lib.  i.  ep.  6.  ver.  40—14.  ~* 

I  Presenting  garments  is  one  of  the  modes  of  eompHmentinsr  persons  in 

the  EssL  See  several  iUostrsCive  instances  in  Border's  Orientafuieratorc, 

vol  i.  pp.  93,  94. 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  2t7,  S48. 

«  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  p.  122.  In  p.  123.  he  has  quoted  the  foHowtng 
passage  from  Moschos,  in  which  the  same  idea  occurs  with  singular  exact 
ness :~ 

row  M/i/Bpore;  9i/^^ 
TcXo^i  sai  Xit#»«*er  axatvwro  K»f9v  Mr/tiiv,  Idjl.  B.  91. 

Whose  heavenly  fragrance  fiur  exceeds 
The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  meads. 

Dr.  Gocd's  translation  of  Solomon's  Song  p  IS. 

•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  Ac  pp.  97, 9& 

•  Dr.  Good's  veralon. 
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JEWISH  CUSTOMS  BELATINO  TO  MARBIAGE. 


I.  MnmiOfiFB  ac£OKnfcd  a  taercd  Obligation  by  the  Jewt^^H,  Pclygamy  tolerated, — Condition  of  Coneubinetj^'^lSL  ^\ipiis 

Contract^  and  EtpoutaU.'^tV.  ^fuptial  Ceremoniet^^y,  Divorceo, 


T.  Marriage  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  matter  of 
he  strictest  obligation.    They  understood  literally  and  as  a 


xpectation  oi  tne  coming 

Seat  weight  to  this  obligation.  EYery  one  lived  in  the  hopes 
at  this  blessing  should  attend  their  posterity;  and  theretore 
they  thought  themselves  bound  to  further  the  expectance  of 
him,  by  adding  to  the  race  of  mankind,  of  whose  seed  he  was 
to  be  bom,  and  whose  happiness  he  was  to  promote,  by  that 
temporal  kingdom  for  wnich  they  looked  upon  his  appear- 
ance. 

Hence  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  great  reproach  in  Israel ; 
for,  besides  that  they  thought  no  one  could  live  a  single  life 
without  great  danger  of  sin,  they  esteemed  it  a  counteracting 
of  the  mvine  counsels  in  the  promise,  that  the  aeed  of  ike 
woman  ehould  bruite  the  head  of  the  seroent.  On  this  account 
it  was  ^at  Jephthah*s  daughter  deplored  her  virginity,  be- 
cause she  thus  deprived  her  father  of  the  hopes  which  he 
might  entertain  from  heirs  descended  from  her,  by  whom  his 
name  might  survive  in  Israel,  and,  consequently,  of  his  ex- 
pectation of  having  the  Messiah  to  come  of  his  seed,  which 
was  tiiie  general  desire  of  all  the  Israelitish  women.  For 
the  same  reason  also  sterility  was  regarded  among  the  Jews 
(as  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  modem  Egyptians)'  as  one  of 
the  greatest  mbfortunes  that  could  befall  any  woman,  inso- 
much that  to  have  a  child,  though  the  woman  immediately 
died  thereupon,  was  accounted  a  less  affliction  than  to  have 
none  at  all ;  and  to  this  purpose  we  may  observe,  that  the 
midwife  comforts  Rachel  in  her  labour  (even  though  she 
knew  her  to  be  at  the  point  of  death)  in  tliese  terms,  Fear 
not  J  for  thou  ahait  bear  this  ton  also,  (6en.  xxxv.  17.) 

From  this  expectation  proceeded  their  exactness  in  causing 
the  brother  of  a  nusband,  who  died  without  issue,  to  marry  the 
widow  he  left  behind,  and  the  disgrace  that  attended  his  refus- 
ing so  to  do ;  for,  as  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  marriage  became 
the  adopted  child  of  the  deceased,  that  child  and  tlie  posterity 
flowing  from  him  were,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  considered  as  the 
real  offspring  and  heirs  ot  the  deceased  brother.  This  ex- 
plains the  words  of  Isaiah,  that  seven  women  should  take  hold 
of  one  man,  saying,  JVe  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our 
own  apparel ;  only  lei  u^  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away 
our  reproach,  (Isa.  iv.  1.)  This  was  the  reason  also  why  the 
Jews  commoiUY  married  very  young.  The  age  prescribed  to 
men  by  the  Ilabbins  was  eighteen  years.  A  virgin  was 
ordinarily  married  at  the  ago  of  puberty,  that  is,  twelve  years 
complete,  whence  her  husband  is  called  the  guide  of  her 
youth  (Prov.  ii.  17.),  and  the  husband  of  her  youth  (Joel  i. 
8.) ;  and  the  not  giving  of  maidens  in  marriage  is  in  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  63  represented  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  divine 
anger  towards  Israel.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  delaying  of  the  marriage  of  daughters  is  to  this  day  re- 
garded as  a  great  calamity  and  disgrace.' 

II.  From  me  first  institution  of  marriage  it  is  evident  that 
God  gave  but  one  woman  to  one  man ;  and  if  it  be  a  tme,  as 
it  is  a  common,  observation,  that  there  are  every  where  more 
males  than  females  bom  in  the  world,  it  follows  that  those 
men  certainly  act  contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  na- 
ture who  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the  same  time.  But 
though  God,  as  supreme  lawgiver,  had  a  power  to  dispense 
with  his  own  laws,  and  actiuuly  did  so  with  the  Jews  for  the 

>  The  most  importunate  applicants  to  Dr.  Richardson  Ibr  medical  advice 
were  those  who  consulted  him  on  account  of  sterility,  which  in  Egypt  (he 
Bays)  is  still  considered  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  "The  unfortunate  couple 
believe  that  they  are  bewitched,  or  under  the  curse  of  heaven,  which  they 
fancv  thephysician  has  the  power  to  remove.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  declares 
tlie  insumciency  of  the  healing  art  to  take  away  their  reproach.  The  par- 
ties haM  round,  dunning  and  importuning  him  for  the  love  of  God,  to  pre- 
scribe (or  them,  that  they  may  have  children  Ulce  other  people.  <  Give  me 
children,  or  I  die,'  said  the  fretful  Sarah  to  her  husband ;  'Give  me  child- 
ren, or  I  curse  you,'  say  the  barren  Egyptians  to  their  physicians."  Dr. 
Ricltardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  dtc.  vol  ii.  p.  106.  A  nearly 
similar  scene  is  described  bv  Mr.  R.  R.  Madden,  who  travelled  In  the  East 
between  theyears  1824  and  1827.    Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  voL  iL  p.  61. 

•  Ward's  History,  Sec.  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  ii.  p.  xST.  Bfaurice^  Indian 
AntiauitieSi  voL  vlL  p.  329.    Home's  History  of  the  Jew%  voL  U.  pp. 


more  sneedy  peopling  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  certain  theiv  a 
no  such  toleration  under  the  Christian  dispeiisatiofi,  tsi 
therefore,  their  example  is  no  rule  at  this  day.     The  fiist  vh^ 
violated  this  primitive  law  of  marriage  was  Lameeh,  v^ 
took  ufi/o  Aim  two  wives,  (Gen.  iv.  19.)    Afterwards  we  n^ 
that  Abraham  had  concubines.  (Gen.  xxr.   6.)     And  ^ 
practice  was  followed  by  the  other  patiiaichs,  wnich  at  lac 
grew  to  a  most  scandalous  excess  in  Solomon^s  and  Uih- 
boam*s  days.    The  word  concubine  in  most  Latin  actiK^ 
and  even  with  us  at  this  day,  signifies  a  woman,  vrfao,  thoof!; 
she  be  not  married  to  a  man,  ^et  lives  witfi  him  as  his  wii: 
but  in  the  Sacred  Writings  it  is  understood  in  another  se£s. 
There  it  means  a  lawful  wife,  but  of  a  lower  order  and  dt: 
inferior  rank  to  the  mistress  of  the  family ;  and,  theivibp. 
she  had  equal  right  to  the  marriage-bed  with  the  chief  wi£'. 
and  her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate  in  opposition  to  be- 
tarda :  but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubuies  were  in^-r 
to  the  primary  wife :  for  tliey  had  no  authority  In  the  fiuBilr. 
nor  any  share  in  household  government.    If  they  had  beer 
servants  in  the  family  before  they  came  to  be  concuba» 
they  continued  to  be  so  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  8lIbje^ 
tion  to  their  mistress  as  before.    The  dignity  of  these  prims;^ 
wives  gave  their  children  the  preference  in  the  sncoe^oo, » 
that  the  children  of  concubines  did  not  inherit  their  £BtberV 
fortune,  except  upon  the  failure  of  the  childron  by  these  ms^ 
honourable  wives;  and,  therefore,  it  was,  that  the  hs^ 
commonly  provided  for  Uie  children  by  these  concubines  i: 
his  own  fiietime,  by  giving  tiiem  a  portion  of  his  cattle  a^ 
goods,  which  the  Scripture  calls  gifts,    Hios  Sarah  vsf 
Abraham's  jprimary  wifely  whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  vs 
the  heir  of  his  wealth.    But  besides  her,  he  had  two  coiuv 
bines,  Hagar  and  Keturah ;  by  these  he  had  other  childrn 
whom  he  distinguished  from  Isaac,  for  it  is  said,  Se  ge' 
them  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  while  he  yet  Uved,  f  Gen.  nr.  • 
5,  6.)    In  Mesopotamia,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  26^  tk 
younger  daughter  could  not  be  given  in  marriage  **  before  tbe 
first-bom'*  or  elder,  and  the  same  practice  continues  u>  tiai 
day  among  &e  Armenians,  and  also  among  the  Hindoos, 
with  whom  it  is  considered  criminal  to  give  the  joooger 
daughter  in  marriage  before  the  elder,  or  Tor  a  younger  so: 
to  marry  while  his  elder  brother  remains  unmarried.' 

III.  No  formalities  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Jews--at  least  none  were  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses — in 
ioining  man  and  wife  together.  Mutual  consent,  fiijlowed 
oy  consummation,  was  deemed  sufficient.  The  manner  in 
which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  marriage  is  described  in 
the  case  of  Shechem,  who  asked  Dinah  the  daughter  c^  Jacob 
in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6—13.) ;  and  the  nature  c^  the  con- 
tract, together  with  the  mode  of  solemnizing  the  marriage,  s 
describe  in  Gen.  xxiv.  50,  61.  57.  67.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  previous  espousal^  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  made  by  the  man  and  woman  each  to  the 
other,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  upon.  This 
was  sometimes  done  by  writing,  sometimes  by  the  delivery 
of  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride  m  presence  of  witnesses,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  mutual  engagements.  We  are  informed  h\ 
the  Jewish  writers  that  kisses  were  given  in  token  of  ^ 
espousals  (to  which  custom  there  appears  to  be  an  allusica 
in  Canticles  i.  2.),  after  which  the  parties  were  reckoned  ai 
man  and  wife.'    After  such  espousals  were  made  (whicb 

•  Bome'B  Ilistorjr  of  the  Jews,  toI.  U.  p.  382.  Puton*>  Illastruiooa  ol 
Scriptare,  vol.  iliji.  129.  2d  edit  Hulley't  Researches  in  Greece  and  the 
Leyant,  pp.  229,  29D. 

«  "  Before  the  giving  of  the  law  (sailh  Malmonides),  if  the  maa  and  woraae 
had  agreed  about  marriage,  he  brought  her  into  his  house  and  priTaif^k 
married  her.  Bat,  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded, that  If  an  V  were  minded  to  talce  a  woman  for  his  wife,  he  shouki 
receive  her.  first  before  witnesses,  and  henceforth  let  her  be  to  him  io 
wife,— as  it  is  written,  *  If  anv  one  take  a  wife.*  This  taking  ia  one  of  tb* 
affirmative  precejHs  of  the  law,  and  is  called  '  espousing.' "  Ughtfoors 
HorsB  Hebr.  on  Bfatt  1. 18.    (Works,  vol.  zijp.  la  8vo.  edit  1823.) 

>  Dr.  Gill's  Ck>mment  on  Sol.  Song  i.  2.  The  same  ceremony  was  prac- 
tised amoiw  the  primitive  Christians.  (Bingham's  Antiquities,  bookxzii 
c.  3.  sect.  6.)  By  the  civil  law,  indee<l,  the  kiss  Is  made  a  cereomov,  ia 
some  respects,  of  importance  to  the  validity  of  the  nuptial  contrBct  (tkxL 
Justin,  lib.  V.  tit.  3.  de  Donation,  ante  Nuntias,  leg.  16.)   Fry'a  *" 
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was  seneraUy  when  the  paities  were  young)  the  woman  con- 
tinued with  her  parents  several  months,  if  not  some  years  Tat 
least  till  she  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve),  hefore  she 
was  brought  home,  and  her  marriage  consummated.^  That 
It  was  the  practice  to  betroth  the  bnde  some  time  before  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage  is  evident  from  Deut  xz*  7. 
Thus  we  find  that  Samson^s  wife  remained  with  her.  parents 
d  considerable  time  afVer  espousals  (Judg.  xiv.  8.) ;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  visibly  wi&  child  before 
she  and  her  intended  husband  came  together.  (Matt.  i.  18.) 
[f,  during  the  time  between  the  espouses  and  the  marriage, 
the  bride  was  guilty,  of  any  criminal  correspondence  with 
another  person,  contrary  to  we  fidelity  she  owed  to  her  bride- 
CToom,  she  was  treated  as  an  adulteress ;  and  thus  the  holy 
Virgin,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  having  conceived 
our  blessed  Saviour,  might,  according  to  the  ngour  of  the 
law,  have  been  punishel  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  not  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  of  the 
incanialion.3 

Among  the  Jews,  and  generally  throughout  the  East,  mar- 
riag^e  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  purchase,  which  the  man 
m^e  of  the  woman  he  desired  to  marry;  and,  therefore,  in 
coptracting  marriaffest  as  the  wife  broug^ht  a  portion  to  the 
husband,  so  the  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents 
money  or  presents  in  lieu  of  this  portion.    This  was  tne  case 
oetween  Hamor,  the  father  of  Sbechem,  and  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  with  relation  to  Dinah  (Gen.  xxnv.  12.) ;  and  Jacob, 
having  no  money,  ofiered  his  uncle  Laban  seven  years'  ser- 
vice,' which  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  large  sum.  (Gen. 
xxix.  16.)    Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Michal  to  David, 
till  after  he  had  received  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Sam.  xviii.  25.)    Hosea  bought  his  wife  at  the  price 
of  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  measure  and  a  half  of  barley. 
fHoB.  iii.  2.)    The  same  custom  also  obtained  among  the 
ureeks  and  other  ancient  nations;^  and  it  is  to  this  day  the 
practice  in  several  eastern  countries,  particularly  among  the 
Drases,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  inhabit  the  count^  of 
Haouran,  and  also  among  the  modem  Scenite  Arabs,  or  tnose 
who  dwell  in  tents.' 

IV.  It  appears  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
that  the  Jews  celebrated  the  nuptial  solemnity  with  great  fes- 
tivity and  splendour.  Many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
observed  bythem  on  this  occasion,  were  common  both  to  the 
Greek  and  Romans.  We  learn  from  the  Misna,  that  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  put  crowns  or  earlands  on  the  heads  of 
newly  noarried  persons ;  and  it  should  seem  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (iii.  11.),  that  the  ceremony  of  putting  it  on  was 
performed  by  one  of  the  parents.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
Dride  was  crowned  by  her  mother;^  and  among  them,  as  well 
as  among  the  Orientals,  and  particularly  the  I&brews,  it  was 
customary  to  wear  crowns  or  garlands,  not  merely  of  leaves 
or  flowers,  but  also  of  gold  or  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  presenUng  them ;  but  those  prepared  for  the 
celebration  of  a  nuptial  banquet,  as  being  a  festivity  of  the 
first  consequence,  were  of  peculiar  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. Chaplets  of  flowers  only  constituted  the  nuptisd 
crowns  of  the  Romans.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
the  nuptial  crowns  and  other  ornaments  of  a  bride  are  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  xvi.  8 — 12. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  apparel  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  from  Isa.  Ixi.  10.,  in  whicn  the  yet  future  pros- 
perous and  happjr  state  of  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  the  dress 
of  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  latter  was  attended  by  nu- 
merous companions :  Samuel  had  thirty  young  men  to  attend 
him  at  his  nuptials  (Judg.  xiv.  11.),  wno  in  Matt  ix.  15.  and 
Mark  ii.  19,  are  termed  ehildrm  of  the  hridt^hamber.  **  At 
every  wedding  two  persons  were  selected,  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  some  time  to  the  service  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom.   The  oflloes  assigned  to  ^e  paianymph,  or  pariv, 

<  The  same  pxaetice  obtains  tn  the  East  Indies  to  this  daj.  Ward's  His- 
tory of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  Ii.  pi  931. 

*  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  279.    Pareaa,  Antiq.  Hebn  p.  440. 

*  The  Crim  Tartars,  who  are  in  poor  circumstances,  serve  an  appren- 
ticethip  for  their  wives,  and  are  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  ftmilj.  Mrs. 
Holdemess's  Notes,  p.  8.  6r8t  edit. 

«  PoUer's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol  ii.  p.  379. 

*  Barclthardt'a  Travels  in  STria,  &c.  pp.  298.  386.  Be  la  Roqae,  Vovage 
was  la  Palestine,  p.  222.  See  several  additional  instances  in  Border's 
OriMtal  Literature,  voL  i.  pp.  56-69.  Young  girls,  Mr.  Buckingham 
informs  us,  are  given  in  marriage  for  certain  sums  of  money,  varying 
from  SOO  to  1000  piastres,  smong  the  better  order  of  bhabitants^  according 
(p  their  connexions  or  beauty:  though  among  the  labouring  classes  it 
neiceiuls  as  low  as  100  or  even  GO.  This  sum  beuig  paid  i^  the  Bridegroom 
jp  the  bride's  father  adds  to  his  wealth,  and  makes  girls  (particularly  when 
oBnawme)  as  profitable  to  their  parents  as  boys  are  by  the  waites  they 
gnj  by  their  labour.    Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp. 

•Dr.  OMMTi  tnnalatloii  of  Sotomon's  Soogi  p.  lOS. 


numeiona  and  important ;  and,  on  aecoant  of  those,  the  Bmp» 
tist  compares  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  bridegroouL^  (John 
iiu  29. )  The  offices  of  the  paianymph  were  threefold — befort 
-^at— and  after  Uie  marriage.  Before  the  marriage  of  hit 
friend  it  was  his  dulj  to  select  a  chaste  virgin,  and  to  be  the, 
medium  of  commumoation  between  the  parties,  till  the  day  of 
marriage.  At  that  time  he  continued  with  them  during  the 
seven  days  allotted  for  the  wedding  festival,  rejoicing  m  the 
happiness  of  his  friend,  and  contributing  as  mucn  as  possible 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  Afler  the  marriage,  tne  para- 
nymph  was  considered  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  tibe  wife 
and  ner  husband,  and  was  called  in  to  compose  any  difter- 
enoes  that  might  take  place  between  them.  As  the  forerun- 
ner of  Christ,  the  Baptist  may  be  well  compared  to  the  para- 
nymph  of  the  Jewish  marriages.  One  of  \he  most  usual  com- 
parisons adopted  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  union  between 
Christ  and  hia  Church  is  that  of  a  marriage.  The  Baptist 
was  the  paranymph,^  who,  by  the  preaching  of  repentance  and 
iaith,  presented  tne  church  as  a  youthful  oride  and  a  chaste 
virgin  to  Christ.  He  still  continued  with  the  bridegnxnn,  till 
the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.  His  joy  was  ful- 
filled when  nis  own  followers  came  toiidbrm  him  that  Christ 
was  increasing  the  number  of  his  disciples,  and  that  all  men 
came  unto  him.  This  intelligence  was  as  the  sound  of  the 
bridegroom's  voice,  and  as  £e  pledge  that  the  nuptials  of 
heaven  and  earth  were  completed,  rsom  this  representation 
of  John  as  the  paianymph,  of  Christ  as  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  Church  as  the  bride,  the  ministers  and  stewuds  of  the 
Gospel  of  Grod  may  learn,  that  they  also  are  required,  by  the 
preaching  of  repentance  and  faith,  to  present  their  hearers  in 
all  nurity  to  the  head  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  for  them 
to  nnd  tneir  best  source  of  joy  in  the  blessing  of  the  most 
Highest  on  their  labour»^their  purest  happiness  in  the  im- 
provement and  perfecting  of  the  Church  confided  to  their 
care."9 

Further,  it  was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare 
garments  for  his  guests  (Matt.  xxii.  11.),  which,  it  appears 
from  Rev.  xix.  8.,  were  white ;  in  these  passages  the  wed- 
ding-garment is  emblematical  of  Christian  holiness  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints.  It  was  also  usual  for  the  bride- 
groom)  attended  by  the  nuptial  guests,  to  conduct  the  bride  to 
his  house  by  night,  accompanied  by  her  virgin  train  of 
attendants,  with  torches  and  music  and  every  dIemonstratioQ 
of  joy.  To  this  custom,  as  well  as  to  the  various  ceremonies 
inst  stated,  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  parables  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 13.),  and  of  the  wedding-feast, 
given  by  a  sovereign,  in  honour  of  his  son's  nuptials.  (Matt, 
xxii.  9.)  In  the  &8t  of  these  parables  ten  virgins  are  repre- 
sented as  taking  their  lamps  to  meet  the  bridegroom ;  five  of 
whom  were  prudent,  and  took  with  them  a  supply  of  oiL 
which  the  others  had  neglected.  In  the  mean  time,  they  att 
slumbered  and  alept^  until  the  procession  approached ;  but,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  there  urns  a  cry  made^  BehoUL  the 
bridegroom  Cometh  !  &  ye  out  to  meet  him,^o  On  this,  all  the 
virgins  arose  speedily  to  trim  their  lamps.  The  wise  were 
instantly  ready ;  but  the  Imprudent  virgins  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion.  Then,  first,  they  recollected  their  neglect: 
Uieir  lamps  were  expiring,  and  they  had  no  oil  to  refresh 
them.  While  they  were  gone  to  procure  a  supply,  the  bride- 
groom arrived :  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the 

1  "Smaller  circamstsnces  and  coincidences  sometimes  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  an  assertion,  ^r  the  anthenticity  of  a  boolE,  more  effectoal^ 
tban  more  important  facta;  Mar  not  one  of  those  unimportant  yet  conTinc> 
ing  coincidences  be  observed  m  this  passage  1  The  Baptist  calls  himself 
the  friend  of  the  brldogroom,  without  alluding  to  any  other  paranymph,  or 
raviV.  As  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  have  two  paranymphs,  there 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  something  defective  tn  the  Baptist's  comparison. 
But  our  Lord  was  of  (9alUee,  and  there  the  custom  was  different  from  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  Galileans  had  one  paranjmph  only.** 
Townseod's  Uarmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol  1.  p.  132. 

•  EtempU)  et  vitA,  says  Kuinb'eL  communi  depromto  Johannes  Baptists 
ostendit,  quale  inter  ipsum  et  Christum  discrlmen  intercedat  Se  ipsum 
comparat  ciun  paranympho,  Christum  cum  sponso ;  quocum  ipse  Chrlstua 
8^  quoque  comparavit,  ut  patet  e  locis,  Blstt.  iz.  16.  and  zzv.  l.  Scilicet 
i  ^ixe(  TV  wM^tu,  est  sponsi  socius,  ei  pecniiariter  addictus^  qui  GraDcis 
dicebatur  jrMfaw/t^iec,  Bfott  ix.  15.  vtu  rev  vv/t^««e(.  Heb.  }iVW  filiua 
Iietitiie.-4)om.  in  lib.  N.  T.  Hist  vol.  iiij>.  227. 

•  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Test  vol.  I  p.  133. 

<•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  describing  an  Armenian  wedding,  says,—"  The 
large  number  of  young  female  who  were  present  naturally  reminded  me 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  in  our  Saviour's  parable.  These  behig 
friends  of  the  bride,  the  virginft  heretm^fmniona  (PsaL  liv.  14.),  had  come 
to  meet  the  bridegroom.  It  is  usual  for  the  bridegroom  to  come  at  mtcl- 
night;  so  that,  literally,  at  midnight  the  cry  \b  made^  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom cometh  \  Ooye  out  to  meet  him.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  bride- 
groom tarried:  it  was  two  o'clock  betbre  he  arrived.  The  whole  party 
then  proceeded  to  the  Armenian  church,  where  the  bishop  was  waiting  to 
receive  them ;  and  there  the  ceremony  was  completed.''  BeaearchM  la 
Greece  and  the  Levant  P.  83L 
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and  the  door  waa  sKut^^  and  all  admittance  was  le- 
fcned  to  the  imprudent  Tirgins.'  The  solemnitiea  here  de- 
aeribed  are  still  practised  by  the  Jews  in  Podolia,'  and  also  by 
the  Christians  iu  Syria/  and  i|i  Eji^t.*  These  companions 
of  the  bride^oom  and  bride  are  mentioned  in  Psal.  xlv.  9. 
14.«  and  Cant.  ▼.  1.  8.  John  the  Baptist  calls  them  the 
fnmd»  of  the  bridegroom.   TJohn  iii.  29.) 

From  the  parable,  **  in  wnich  a  prrcat  kingr  is  represented  as 
making  a  most  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  we  learn  that  all  the  guests,  who  were  honouredwith 
an  invitation,  were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  splendour  of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  token  of 
Just  respect  to  the  new-manied  couple— and  that  after  the 
procession  in  the  eyening  from  the  uride*s  house  was  con- 
eluded,  the  guests,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  hall 
where  the  entertainment  was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an 
apartment  and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stranger 
had  intruded,  or  if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled  in 
raiments  unsuitable  to  the.  genial  solemnity  they  were  going 
to  celebrate;  and  such,  it  found,  were  expelled  the  house 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  disgrace.  From  the  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  Uie  following  passage  receives  great  light 
and  lustre.  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  dis- 
covered among  them  a  person  who  had  not  on  a  wedding- 
garment.— He  cidled  him  and  said,  Friend^  hoio  earnest  thou 
»n  hither,  not  having  a  wtdding'garment  ?  and  he  wot  speeeh- 
luB : — ^he  had  no  apology  to  offer  for  this  disrespectful  neglect. 
The  king  then  called  to  his  servants,  and  bade  them  bind  him 
hand  and  foot — ^to  drag  him  out  of  the  room — ^and  thrust  him 
out  into  midnight  darkness."  (Matt.  xxii.  12.)< 

'*  The  Scripture,  moreover,  informs  us  that  the  marriage- 
festivals  of  the  Jews  lasted  a  whole  week  ;**  as  they  do  to  this 
day  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine.'  *'  Lakm 
Mti/,  //  muet  not  be  to  done  in  our  country  to  give  the  younger 
before  the  first-born.  Fulfil  her  week,  and  wt  will  give  tiue 
t&s  also,  (Gen.  xxix.  2G,  27.)  And  Samson  said  unto  them, 
I  wiU  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you .-  if  you  eon  certainly 
declare  it  me  tutthin  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  and  find  tt 
out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirtu  sheds,  and  thirty  change  of 
garments,  (Judg.  xiv.  12.)  1  liis  week  was  spent  in  feast- 
ing, and  was  devoted  to  universal  joy.  To  the  festivity  of 
this  occasion  our  Lord  refers :— C(z«  the  children  of  tlie  brido' 
chamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  V)ith  them?  but 
the  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
ihem,  and  then  shall  they  fast."  (Mark  ii.  19,  20.)8 

The  eastern  people  were  very  reserved,  not  permitting  the 
young  women  at  marriages  to  be  in  the  same  apartments  with 
the  men ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  men  and  women  could  not 

1  Mr.  Ward  has  given  the  following  description  of  a  Hindoo  wedding, 
which  furnishes  a  striking  parallei  to  ihe  parable  of  th?  \vedding>feast  in 
the  Gospel  "  At  a  marriage,  tlie  pr^re88ion  of  whicli  I  stiw  some  years 
tgo,  the  bridegroom  came  from  a  distance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Seram* 
pore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was  lo  come  by  water.  After  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  niidiiiphf,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  •  Behold,  ihc  brldccroom  compth !  Go  ye  out  lo 
meet  him.'  All  the  persons  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps,  and  ran 
with  them  In  their  bands  lo  fill  up  tiicir  suitions  in  the  proces«iuu ;  some  of 
them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to 
seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moveil  forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  at 
which  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  splendidly  illuminated  area, 
before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of 
friends,  dressed  In  their  best  apparel,  were  sealed  upon  maU.  'flie  bride- 
groom was  caiTied  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in 
the  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  sliort  time,  and  then  went  into 
the  house,  the  door  of  which  >vas  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  Se- 
poys. I  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keeiiers,  but  in  vain.  Never 
was  1 80  struck  with  our  Lonl's  beautiful  parable,  as  at  this  moment  :— 
And  the  door  teat  shut  /"  (Ward's  View  of  the  History.  &c.  of  the  Hin- 
doos, vol  iii.  pp.  171, 172.) 

s  Alber,  HcrmeneuL  Vet.  Test  pp.  2(X),  201.  Branlng,  Antiq.  Grace,  p. 
96.    GilplnontheNewTest.  vol.  I.p.  100.  •>         'f  f 

•  At  KamenetzPodolskoi,  Dr.  Henderson  relates,  "we  were  stunned 
by  the  noise  of  a  procession,  led  on  by  a  band  of  musicians  pbying  on 

■  tambourines  and  cymbals,  which  passed  our  windows.  On  inquiry,  we 
learned  that  it  consisted  of  a  Jewish  bridegroom,  accompanied  bv  his 
young  friends,  proceeding  to  tlie  house  of  the  bride's  father,  in  order  to 
convey  her  home  to  her  future  residence.  In  a  short  time  they  returned 
with  such  a  profusion  of  lights,  as  quite  illuminated  the  street.  The  btide, 
deeply  veiled,  was  led  along  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  her  vlrcins,  each 
vritn  a  candle  in  her  hand,  who,  with  the  young  men,  sang  and  danced  be- 
fore  her  and  the  bridegroom.  The  scene  presented  us  with  an  ocular 
illustration  of  the  important  parable  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  Hatthew ;  and  we  were  particularly  reminded  of  the  ap- 
propriate nature  of  the  injunction  which  our  Saviour  gives  us  to  watch  and 
T>e  ready;  for  Uie  re-procession  must  have  commenced  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom."  Biblical  Researches,  p.  217. 
«  Bee  »Ir.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  87,  8S. 

•  flee  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Lani,  JEfeypl,  &c,  vol  I.  p. 
83n.  third  edition. 

•  Harwood's  Introdnctlon,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

1  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  Palestine  n  95 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  H.  p.  123.  Brunings  states  that  the  Jews  dis- 
tlngnisb  between  a  bride  who  is  a  virgin  and  one  who  is  a  widow :  and 
Jhat  the  nciptial  feast  of  the  former  lasted  a  whole  week,  bat  for  the  latter 
it  was  limited  to  three  days.    Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  71. 


amuse  themselves  with  one  another^s  conrersation,  the  mes 
did  not  spend  their  time  merely  in  eatin?  and  drinkinsr;  fei 
their  custom  was  to  propose  questions  and  hard  probleihs.  bj 
resolYing  which  they  exercised  the  wit  and  sagacity  of  tii 
company.  This  was  done  at  Samson's  marriaee,  when  bt 
proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company.  (JaBg.  xiv.  12.} 
At  nuptial  and  other  feasts  it  was  usual  to  appoint  a  pers^ 
to  superintend  the  preparations,  to  pass  around  arooi!^  the 

Siests  to  see  that  they  were  in  want  of  nothinff,  and  to  grrg 
e  necessary  orders  to  the  servants.  Ordinarily,  he  wascct 
one  of  the  guests,  and  did  not  recline  with  them ;  or,  at  lesst, 
he  did  not  take  his  place  among  them  until  he  hadperfoir^ 
all  that  was  requirea  of  him.  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  1 .)  This  o£c«; 
is  by  St.  John  hi.  8, 9.)  termed  'Ap;^iTpttAivsc»  and  ^Hycvfttm  bi 
the  author  of  uie  book  of  Ecclesiasticus :  as  the  latter  \y^ 
about  the  year  190  b.  c,  and  while  the  Jews  had  intercocrv 
with  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Egypt,  it  is  most  prebab> 
that  the  custom  of  choosing  a  governor  of  the  feast  pasd 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews.^  Theophylaet^s  remark  •-€ 
John  ii.  8.  satisfactorily  explains  what  was  the  business  % 
the  IfxrrftojKi  :^**  That  no  one  might  suspect  that  their  tastg 
was  so  vitiated  by  excess  as  to  imagine  water  to  be  wbf. 
our  Saviour  directs  it  to  be  tasted  by  Sie  governor  oftkefy., 
who  certainly  was  sober;  for  those,  who  on  such  ceca^ii^s 
are  intrusted  with  this  office,  observe  the  strictest  sobr^x 
that  every  thing  may,  by  their  orders,  bo  conducted  vi:^ 
regularity  and  decency."" 

At  a  marriage-feast  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  ^ras  invitedf 
he  relates  that  when  the  master  of  the  feast  came,  he  tr^ 
*'  seated  as  the  strori^r  guest  immediately  beside  bim :  a^^  j 
on  the  ejaculation  or*  BMsm  Allah'  being  uttered,  he  dipped  | 
his  fingers  in  the  same  dish,  and  had  the  choicest  bits  p^rcd  ' i 
before  him  by  his  own  hands,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  cona- 
dered  a  friend  or  favourite ;  for  this  is  the  highest  honour  tb: 
can  be  shown  to  any  one  at  an  eastern  feast."^  I 

"Two  interesting  passages  of  Scripture  derive  illustrati^ 
from  this  trait  of  eastern  manners.  Tne  first  is  that,  in  whk: 
the  Saviour  says,  *  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  roan  to  i 
weddinjg,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room  [that  is,  jlact  cr 
station],  lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  c: 
him ;  and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thf^. 
Give  this  man  place:  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  il.: 
lowest  room.  J3ut  when  tliou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  dowD  u; 
the  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  nsr 
say  unto  thee,  Friend,  go  up  higher:  then  shalt  thou  here 
worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  \hu 
(Luke  xiv.  ft— 10.)  In  a  country  where  the  highest  imp<Tt- 
ance  is  attached  to  this  distinction,  the  propriety  of  this  a'- 
vice  is  much  more  striking  than  if  applied  to  the  manners  H 
our  own ;  and  the  honour  is  still  as  much  appreciated  throirg^- 
out  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  at  the  present  dav~rs 
it  was  in  tho^e  of  the  Messiah.  The  other  passage  h  ihcu 
in  which,  at  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  Jesus  sars  (Jl/ati. 
xxvi.  23.),  '  He  that  dippeth  his  nand  with  me  in  "the  dish, 
the  same  shall  betray  me.'  As  there  are  but  very  few,  and 
these  always  the  dcarsst  friends,  or  most  honoured  miests, 
who  are  seated  sufiiciently  near  to  the  master  of  tlie  least  to 
dip  their  hands  in  the  same  dish  with  him  (probably^  not  mere 
than  three  or  four  out  of  the  twelve  disciples  at  the  la^1 
supper  enjoyed  this  privilege),  the  baseness  of  the  treachen 
is  much  increased,  wnen  one  of  those  few  becomes  a  betrayer; 
and  in  this  light  the  conduct  of  Judas  was,  no  doubt,  meoat 
to  be  depicted  by  this  pregnant  expression."" 

V.  Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  Divorcs 
as  well  as  by  death.**  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  Mtves  sftf- 
fered  this  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  heart,  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so  (Matt.  xix.  8.) ;  meaning  that  thej 
were  accustomed  to  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  greater  evils, 
such  as  murders,  adulteries,  &c.  he  permitted  it :  whence  il 
should  seem  to  have  been  in  use  before  tlie  law ;  and  we  see 
that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar,  at  the  request  of  Sarah.  It 
appears  that  Samson's  father-in-law  understood  that  his 
daughter  had  been  divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  another. 
(Judg.  XV.  2.)  The  Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonoured  at 
Gibeah,  had  fors^en  her  husband,  and  never  would  have 
returned,  if  he  had  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her.  (Judg.  xix.  2, 3.) 

•  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  'A^x*Tf  tuxtvof.    Alber,  Icterpretatio 
Sacra)  ScrimuroB,  torn.  ix.  p.  83. 
>•  Theophjrlact  u  cited  in  P&rkhurst'a  Greek  Lejdcon,  voce  *Apx*T^i 

><  Buckingham'^  Travels  In  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp.  406,  407. 

>•  Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  a  brother  nndi  himnelf  more  dishonoured 
faj  the  seduction  of  his  sister  than  a  man  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife. 
This  will  account  for  the  sanguinanr  re?enge  taken  br  Simeon  and  Levi 
upon  the  Shechemites  for  the  defilement  of  their  sister  Dinah.  (Gi*n. 
xxxiv.  23--31.)  See  D'Anrieux's  Travels  in  Arabia  the  Dcsart,  pp.  243,  3*1. 
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Solomon  speaks  of  a  libertine  woman,  who  had  forsaken  her 
husband,  the  director  of  her  youth,  and  (by  doing  so  contraiy 
to  her  nuptial  vows)  had  forgotten  the  covenant  of  her  Goa. 
(Prov.  ii.  17.)  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  obliged  a  great  number 
of  the  Jews  to  dismiss  the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had 
married  contrary  to  the  law  (Ezrax.  11,  12.  19.);  but  our 
Saviour  has  limited  the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single 
case  of  adultery.  (Matt  v.  31, 33.)  Nor  was  this  limitation 
lan necessary ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  to 
dissolve  tms  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  pre- 
tences. A  sliort  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  great  dis- 
pute arose  among  the  Jewish  doctors  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  divorce;  the  school 
3f  Shammai  •contending  that  it  was  allowable  only  for  gross 
onisconduct  ow  for  violaUon  of  nuptial  fidelity,  while  the  school 
3f  Hillel  taught  that  a  wife  might  be  repudiated  for  the 
>licrhtest  caii.ses.    To  this  last-mentioned  school  belonged 


the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  our  Lord,  ieanphng  him^  ana 
saying  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 
for  every  cause — ^for^any  tiling  whatever  that  may  be  dis- 
agreeable in  her?  (Matt.  xix.  3.)  Upon  our  Lord^  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  except  for  her  violation  of  the  conjugal  honour,  the 
disciples  ^who  had  been  educated  in  Jewish  prejudices  and 
principles)  hearing  this,  said— 7/*  the  ease  of  the  man  he  so 
with  his  wife,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  divorce  her  except  only 
for  adultery,  it  is  not  good  to  marry  !  (Matt.  xix.  10.^  This 
facility  in  procuring  divorces,  and  this  caprice  ana  levity 
among  the  Jews,  in  dissolving  the  matrimonial  connexion, 
is  confirmed  by  Josephus,  and  unhappily  verified  in  his  own 
example :  for  ne  tells  us  that  he  repudiated  his  wife,  though 
she  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  because  he  was  not 
pleased  with  her  behaviour.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BIRTH,  NURTURE,  BTC  OF  CHILDREN.* 

!.   Child-birth, —  Circumcision, — Mimng  of  the  Child. — II.  Privilege9  of  the  Firtt-bom. — ^III,  J^urture  of  Children, — TV. 

Po-wer  of  tine  Father  over  las  Children^^Biaposition  of  hie  Property ^^Y,  Adoption, 


i.  In  the  East  (as  indeed  in  Switzerland  and  some  other 
Darts  of  Europe,  where  the  women  are  very  robust),  child- 
birth is  to  this  day  an  event  of  but  little  difficulty ;'  and  mo- 
thers were  originally  the  only  assistants  of  their  daughters, 
as  any  further  aid  was  deemed  unnecessary.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  Egypt.  (Exod.  i.  19.)  It  is 
evident  from  Gen.  xxxv.  17.  and  xxxviii.  28.  that  midwives 
were  employed  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition ;  and  it  also 
appears  that  in  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the  care  of 
delivering  women  was  committed  to  female  midwives. 
(Exod.  i.  15.  rf  seq,)  From  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  wash  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born, 
to  rub  ii  vrith  salt,  and  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling-clothes 
(The  Armenians,  to  this  day,  wash  their  new-bom  infants  in 
salt  and  water,  previously  to  dressing  them.)  The  birth- 
day of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  which  was  solem- 
nized every  succeeding  year  with  renewed  demonstrations 
of  festivity  and  joy,  especially  those  of  sovereign  princes. 
(Gen.  xl.  20.  Job  i.  4.  Matt.  xiv.  6.)  The  birth  of  a  son  or 
of  a  daughter  rendered  tlie  mother  ceremonially  unclean  for 
a  certain  period  :  at  the  expiration  of  which  sne  went  into 
the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fice of  purification,  viz.  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or,  if  her  cir- 
cumstances would  not  aflford  it,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons.  (Lev.  xii.  1 — 8.  Luke  ii.  22.) 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth  the  son  was  circumcised,  by 
which  rite  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God 
(Gen.  xvii.  10.  compared  with  Rom.  iv.  11.) :  on  the  nature 
of  circumcision,  see  pp.  110,  111.  supra.  At  the  same  time 
the  male  child  received  a  name  (as  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  p.  111.) :  in  many  instances  he  received  a  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  birth,  or  from  some  peculiari- 
ties  in  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Gen. 
xvi.  11.  XXV.  25,  26.  Exod.  ii.  10.  xviii.  3,  4.)  ;  and  some- 
times the  name  had  a  prophetic  meaning.  (Isa.  vii.  14.  viii. 
3.  Hos.  i.  4.  6.  9.  Matt.  i.  21.  Luke  i.  13.  60.  63.) 

I  Josephus  de  Vita  sua,  c.  76.    Home's  History  of  the  Jews.  vol.  ii.  p. 

S.'iS.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  H.  p.  125.  Calioet^s  Dissertation  sur  fe  Divorce. 

Di.isert.  torn.  i.  pp.  990,  391.    The  foUowinff  are  some  of  the  principal 

causes  for  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  pat  away  their  wives,  at 

the  period  referred  to :— 1.  "  It  is  commanded  to  divorce  a  wife,  that  is  not 

of  good  behaviour,  and  is  not  modest,  as  becomes  a  daughter  of  Israel."— 

2.  "  If  any  man  hate  his  wife,  let  him  pot  her  away."— 5.  "  The  school  of 

HiUcl  saith,  If  the  wife  cook  her  husband's  food  illv,  by  over-salting  it,  or 

over*roastinf  it,  she  is  to  l>e  put  away."— 4.  Yea,  '^I^  b^  any  stroke  from 

thi;  iiand  of  God,  she  become  dumb  or  sottish,"  &c.— o.  R.  Akibah  said, 

**  If  any  man  sees  a  woman  handsomer  than  his  own  wife,  he  may  put  her 

away ;  because  it  is  said,  'If  she  find  not  fiivour  in  his  eyes.' "— (Ught- 

foot's  Ilors  Hcbralca,  on  MaU.  v.  31.— Works,  vol  zi.  p.  Ua  8vo.  edit.) 

This  last  was  the  cause  assigned  by  Josephus  for  repudiating  his  wife  in 

tbe  passage  above  cited. 


^  this  chapter  is  compiled  from  Michaelis's  C!ommentaries,  vol.  i.  op. 

27-^430.  443-447.    Lewis's  Origines  HebresB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2i(>-310.    (Tal- 

net's  Dictionary,  article  Adoption.    Brunlng,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.   1—11. 


427-^430.  443-447.    Lewis's  Origines  HebresB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2i(>-310. 
net's  Dictionary,  article  Adoption.    Brunlng,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp. 
Pareaa,  Antiquitas  Bebraica,  part  iv.  c  6.  de  Uberorum  procreatione  et 
tducatione,  pp.442— 446. 

a  Harmers  Observatioiu^  voL  It.  p.  439.    Morier*!  Second  Jonmey, 
p  106 


^  II.  "  The  First-born,  who  was  the  object  of  special  affec- 
tion to  his  parents,  was  denominated,  by  way  ol  eminence, 
the  opening  of  the  womb.  Incase  a  man  married  a  widow 
who  by  a  previous  marriage  had  become  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, the  nrst-bom  as  respected  the  second  husband  was  the 
child  that  was  eldest  by  the  second  marriage.  Before  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  father  might,  if  he  chose,  transfer  the 
right  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but  the  practice 
occasioned  much  contention  ?Gen.  xxv.  31, 32.),  and  a  law 
was  enacted  overruling  it.  (Dent.  xxi.  16 — 17.)  The  first" 
bom  inherited  peculiar  rights  and  privileges. — 1.  He  received 
a  double  portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob  in  the  case  of  Reuben, 
his  first-born,  bestowed  his  additional  portion  upon  Joseph, 
by  adopting  his  two  sons.  (Gen.  xlvhi.  5—8.)  This  was 
done  as  a  reprimand,  and  a  punishment  of  his  incestuous 
conduct  TGen.  xxxv.  22.) ;  out  Reuben,  notwithstanding. 
Was  enrolled  as  the  first-bom  in  the  genealogical  registers. 
(1  Chron.  v.  1»)— -2.  The  first-born  w^as  the  priest  of  the 
whole  family.  The  honour  of  exercising  the  pnesthood  was 
transferred,  by  the  command  of  God  communicated  through 
Moses,  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by 
rijB^ht  of  primogeniture,  to  that  of  Levi,  (Num.  iii.  1^—18. 
vni.  18.)  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  that  God  had  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  instead  of  all 
the  first-born,  to  serve  him  as  priest,  the  first-bom  of  the 
other  tribes  were  to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation  made  by  the 
priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from  serving  God  in  that 
capacity.  (Num.  xviii.  15,  IG.  compared  with  Luke  ii.  22. 
et  seq.) — 3.  77*c  first-bom  enjoyed  an  authority  over  those 
who  were  younger,  similar,  to  that  possessed  by  a  father 
(Gen.  xxv.  23.  et  seq,  2  Chron.  xxi.  3.  Gen.  xxvii.  29.), 
which  was  transferred  in  the  case  cf  Reuben  by  Jacob  then 
father  to  Judah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8—10.)  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
accordingly,  even  before  it  gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews,  was 
every  where  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes.  In  conse- 
quence of  Uie  auUiority  which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first- 
born, he  was  also  maae  the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There 
was  an  iexception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  who. 
though  a  younger  brother,  was  made  his  successor  by  David 
at  the  special  appointment  of  God.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  in 
view  ofthese  facts,  how  the  word  first-bom  came  to  express 
sometimes  a  great,  and  sometimes  the  highest  digniw."^  (Isa. 
xiv.  30.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  Rom.  viii.  29.  Col.  i.  15—18. 
Heb.  xii.  23.  Rev.  i.  5. 11.  Job  xviii.  13.^) 

III.  In  the  earliest  ages,  mothers  suckled  their  offspring 
themselves,  and,  it  should  seem  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  until  they  were  nearly  or  quite  three  years  dd :  on 
the  day  the  child  was  weaned,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  feast 
(2  Mace.  vii.  27.  1  Sam.  i.  22—24.  Gen.  xxi.  8.)  The  same 
custom  of  feasting  obtains  in  Persia  to  this  day.^  In  case 
the  mother  died  oefore  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be 

«  Jahn's  Archfleoloffia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham,  %  16S. 
•  Morier's  Second  Journey,  ^  lOT.  < 
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led,  or  WM  ontUe  to  tear  it  hemlf,  iiiinas  wero  em- 
Dl<nr«d ;  and  also  in  later  ages  when  matrons  became  too 
aekoate  or  too  infirm  to  perform  &e  maternal  dutiee*  These 
nnnea  were  reokoned  among  the  principal  members  of  the 
fiunily;  and,  in  oonsequenee  of  the  respectable  station  which 
they  sustained,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred  history. 
See  Gen.  zxxr.  8.  2  Kinffs  xi.  2.  2  Chron.  xxii.  11. 

*^  JYte  daugkten  rarely  departed  from  the  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the  females,  except  when  thej^  went  ont  with  an 
nm  to  draw  water,  which  was  the  practice  with  those  who 
belonged  to  those  humbler  stations  in  life,  where  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  had  not  lost  its  prevalence.  (Exod.  ii. 

16.  Gen.  xxiy.  16.  xxix.  10.  1  Sam.  ix.  11, 12.  John  iy.  7.) 
They  apent  their  time  in  learning  those  domestic  and  other 
arts,  which  are  befitting  a  woman's  situation  and  character, 
till  they  arrived  at  that  period  in  life,  when  they  were  to  be 
sold,  or  by  a  better  fortune  given  away,  in  marriage,  f  Prov. 
zxxi.  13.  2  Sam.  xiii.  7.)  The  dauenters  of  those  wno  by 
Aeir  wealUi  had  been  elevated  to  high  stations  in  life,  so  far 
tnm  ffoing  out  to  draw  water  in  urns,  might  be  said  to  spend 
the  whole  of  their  time  within  the  walls  of  ^eir  palaces.  In 
imitation  of  their  mothers,  they  were  occupied  with  dressing, 
with  singing,  and  with  dancing ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
die  representations  of  modem  travellers,  their  anartments 
were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  vice.  (Ezek.  xxiii.  18.)  They 
went  abroad  but  very  rarely,  as  already  intimated,  and  the 
more  rarely,  the  higher  they  were  in  point  of  rank,  but  they 
received  with  cordiality  female  visitants.  The  virtues  of  a 
good  woman,  of  one  that  is  determined,  whatever  her  station, 
to  discharge  each  incumbent  duty,  and  to  avoid  the  frivolities 
and  vices  at  which  we  have  brbfly  hinted,  are  mentioned  in 
terms  of  approbation  and  praise  in  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31. 

*<7%«  tons  remained  till  the  fifUi  year  in  the  care  of  the 
women ;  then  they  came  into  the  father's  care,  and  were 
taught  not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of  life^  but  were  instructed 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  parts  of  their  country's  religion. 
(Deut  vi.  20 — ^25.  xi.  19.)  Those  who  wished  to  have 
them  further  instracted,  provided  they  did  not  deem  it  pre- 
ferable to  employ  private  teachers,  sent  them  away  to  some 
Sriest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of  other  chil- 
ren  Xo  instruct.  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24 — 28.  that 
there  was  a  school  near  tne  holy  tabernacle,  dedicated  to  the 
instruction  of  youth. 

IY.  *'  The  authority  to  which  a  father  was  entitied  ex- 
tended not  only  to  his  wife,  to  his  ovim  children,  and  to  his 
servants  of  both  sexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.  It 
was  the  custom  ancientiy  for  sons  newly  married  to  remain 
at  their  father's  house,  unless  it  had  been  their  fortune  to 
marry  a  daughter,  who,  having  no  brothers,  was  heiress  to 
an  estate ;  or  unless  by  some  trade,  or  by  commerce,  they 
had  acquired  sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  own  family.  It  might  of  course  be  expected,  while 
they  lived  in  their  fatiier's  house,  and  were  in  a  manner  the 
pensioners  on  his  bounty,  that  he  would  exercise  his  autho- 
rity over  the  children  of  his  sons  as  well  as  over  the  sons 
themselves."  In  this  case  the  power  of  the  father  ^*  had  no 
narrow  limits,  and,  whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to  inflict  the  ex- 
tremity of  punishment.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.  xxxviii.  24.)  This 
power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses,  that  the  father,  if  he 
judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring  the 
cause  before  a  judge.  But  he  enacted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  judge  should  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  son, 
if  on  inquiry  it  could  be  proved,  that  he  had  beaten  or  cursed 
his  fatiier  or  mother,  or  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  or  saucy, 
or  contumacious,  and  could  not  be  reformed.  (Exod.  xxi.  15. 

17.  Ley.  xx.  9.  Deut.  xxi.  18—21.)  The  authority  of  the 
parents,  and  the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are  recognised 
in  the  most  prominent  and  fundamental  of  the  moral  laws 
of  the  Jewisn  polity,  viz.  the  Ten  Commandments,  (Exod. 
XX.  12.) 

"'  The  son,  who  had  acquired  property,  was  commanded  to 
exhibit  his  gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by  words  and 
in  feeling,  but  by  gif^.  (Matt.  xv.  5,  6.  Mark  vii.  11 — 13.) 
Tlie  power  of  the  fiither  over  his  oflfspring  in  the  ancient 
tunes  was  not  only  very  great  for  the  time  being,  and  while 
he  sojourned  viith  them  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  but  he  was 
allow^  also  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future,  and  hisprophetic 
curse  or  blessing  possessed  no  Uttie  eflicacy*"^  (uen.  xlix. 
2—28.) 

It  appears  from  1  Kings  xx.  1.  (marginal  rendering)  that,  in 
the  disposition  of  his  efifects,  the  fattier  expressed  his  last 

1  Ja]si*iAitbao]of]aBlbllca,b7Mr.Uphain,  HIM^  U7. 


or  will  in  the  preaenoe  of  witAeMes,  vnA  vrob«blT  t 
the  presence  of  the  future  heixs,  as  Jacob  dia»  in  Oer. 
xlviu. ;  and  this,  Michaelis  is  of  opimon,  seems  to  be  whz 
is  called  giving  the  inheritance  to  his  sons,  in  Deut.  xxi.  If; 
Testaments  were  not  written  until  long  afler  that  pehoti 
The  following  regulations  obtained  in  i&  dispoaitioii  of  ^zv 
perty: — 

1.  "  As  it  respected  iivM.*— .The  property  or  estate  of  ^ 
father,  afler  his  oecease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  socs, 
who  divided  it  among  themselves  equally ;  with  this  exet^ 
tion,  that  the  eldest  son  received  two  portions.*^  It  app^ai^ 
however,  from  Luke  xv.  12.  that  sons  might  demand  a^ 
receive  their  portion  of  the  inheritance  durinflr  their  father'^ 
lifetime ;  and  that  the  parent,  though  aware  of  the  diaaipatH 
inclinations  of  the  chilo,  could  not  legally  refuse  the  applies- 
tion. 

2.  **  As  it  respected  the  son*  of  eoneubmes  /—The  portiex. 
which  was  given  to  them,  depended  altogether  upon  the  fe^]- 
ings  of  the  rather.    Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what  amoc^: 
is  not  known,  both  to  Ishmael  and  to  the  sons  whom  he  1^^ 
by  Keturah,  and  sent  them  away  before  his  death.     It  dcfs 
not  appear  that  they  had  any  otner  portion  in  the  estate :  la: 
Jacob  made  the  sons,  whom  he  had  by  his  concabines,  beb 
as  well  as  the  othere.  (Gen.  xxi.  8 — ^21.  xxv.  1—6.  xlix.  I^ 
27.)  Moses  laid  no  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers  a 
this  respect;  and  we  ahould  infer  that  the  sons  of  concnbi»s 
for  the  most  part  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  tois, 
from  the  fact,  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  coi&- 
plahied,  that  he  was  excluded  vnthout  any  portion  fitnn  hit 
father's  house.  (Jodg.xi.  1—7.) 

3.  "As  it  respected  daughters, — ^The  daughters  not  obJt 
had  no  portion  in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  nnmaniec, 
were  considered  as  making  a  part  of  it,  ana  were  sold  by  thn: 
brothers  into  matrimony.  In  case  there  were  no  brothers,  cr 
they  all  had  died,  tiiey  took  the  estate  (Num.  xxrii.  1— >t.': 
if  any  one  died  intestate,  and  without  any  offspring,  thejir- 
perty  ¥ras  disposed  of  according  to  the  enactments  in  ^lco 
xxvii.  8—11. 

4.  "  As  it  rejected  servants : — ^The  servants  or  the  slawr 
in  a  family  could  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  riffiti 
but  the  person  who  made  a  will  might,  if  he  chose,  make  &a 
his  heirs.  fComp.  Gen.  xv.  3.)  Indeed,  in  some  instan««s. 
those  who  had  heirs,  recognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  w: 
deem  it  unbecoming  to  bestow  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  i!i«r 
estates  on  faithful  and  deserving  servants.  (Prov.  xvii.  2.) 

5.  "  As  it  respected  imdows  .—The  widow  of  the  deceased, 
like  his  daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate. 
The  sons,  however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to  afFcri 
her  an  adequate  maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otiierwise 
arranged  in  the  will.  She  sometimes  returned  back  again  to 
her  father^s  house,  particularly  if  the  support,  which  the  hein 
gave  her,  was  not  such  as  had  been  promised,  or  wasnocszTf!!- 
cient.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  11.  compare  dso  the  story  of  Ruth.) 
The  prophets  very  frequentiy,  and  undoubtedly  aoc  without 
cause,  exclaim  against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to 
widows."'  (Isa.  i.  17.  x.  2.  Jer.vii.  6.  xxii.  3.  Eaek.xxiL 
7.  comp.  Exod.  xxii.  22 — 24.  Deut  x.  18.  xxiv.  17.) 

y.  V^'here  there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  property,  it  appears 
from  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Anopnov. 
—or  the  taking  of  a  straneer  into  a  fiimily,  in  order  to  mate 
him  a  part  of  it,  acknowledging  him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  tiie 
estate, — ^was  very  generally  practised  in  the  East,  in  thetimr 
of  OUT  Saviour.  Adoption,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  the  elder  Hebrews :  Moses  is  silent  conceroicff 
it  in  his  law ;  and  Jacob's  adoption  of  his  two  grandsons! 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen,  xlviii.  1.^,  is  rather  a  kind  of 
suDstitution,  by  which  he  intended,  tnat  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph  should  have  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  had  bees 
his  own  sons.  Thy  two  sons^  Ephraim  and  Manasseh^  mt 
mine  /  as  Meuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  nUni.  But  as  Im 
gave  no  inheritance  to  their  father  Joseph,  tiie  effect  of  tliB 
adoption  extended  only  to  their  increase  of  fortune  and  inhe- 
ritance ;  that  is,  instead  of  one  part,  giving  them  (or  Joseph, 
by  means  of  them)  two  parts.  'IVo  other  kinds  of  adopoos 
amongthe  Israelites  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  vn. 

1.  The  firat  consisted  in  the  obligation  of  a  sorvirioj; 
brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  with- 
out children  (Deut  xxv.  5.  Ruth  iv.  5.  Matt.  xxii.  24.) ;  so 
that  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  conaidered  as  bdonj^ 
ing  to  the  deceased  brother,  and  went  by  his  name;  a  pmctiee 
more  ancient  than  the  law,  as  appears  in  the  histoiy  of  Tamar; 
but  this  manner  of  adopting  was  not  practised  among  the 

•  JahD's  ArcluBolQgteBibUea,  by  Mr.  V^bam,  f  m 
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Greeks  and  Romans :  neither  waa  that  kind  of  adoption  in- 
tended by  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel ;  when  they  gave  their 
nandmaidens  to  their  husbands.  (Gen.  xvi.  2.  zxx.  3.) 

3.  Various  instances  of  another  kind  of  adoption  are  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament,  via.  that  of  a  father  haying  a 
daughter  only,  and  adopting  her  children.    Thus,  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  21,  22.,  M achir  the  grandson  of  Joseph,  who  is  called 
father  of  GiUad{ih9X  is,  chief  of  that  town),gaTe  his  daugh- 
ter to  HezTon,  wno  married  her  when  he  was  tnreescoxe  years 
old,  and  she  bare  him  Se^b.    And  Segub  begat  Jair,  who 
had   three-and-twentv  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead.     Jair 
acquired  a  number  of  other  cides,  which  made  up  his  posses- 
sions to  threescore  cities.    (Josh.  xiii.  30.   1  Kings  iv.  13.^ 
However,  both  he  and  his  posterity,  instead  of  being  reckonea 
to  the  family  of  Judah  as  they  ought  to  have  been  by  their 
paternal  descent  from  Hezron,  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Ma- 
chir  the  father  of  Gilead.    It  further  appears  from  Num.  xxxii. 
41.  that  this  very  Jair,  who  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Segub,  the 
son  of  Hezron,  the  son  ofJtuUth^  is  expressly  called  Jair  the 
son  of  JkHmassehy  because  his  maternal  great-grandfather  was 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh.    In  like  manner,  we  read  that 
Mordecai  adopted  Esther  his  niece:  when  her  father  and 
mother  were  aead,  he  took  her /or  hit  own  daughter.    So  the 
daug-hter  of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses,  and  he  became  her  ton, 
{Exod,  iu  10.)    So  we  read  in  Ruth  iv.  17.  that  Naomi  had 
a  son :  a  son  U  horn  to  Naomi .-  when,  indeed,  it  was  the  son 
of  Ruth,  and  only  a  distant  relation  (or,  in  fact,  none  at  all) 
to  Naomi,  who  was  merely  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  to  whom 
Boaz  was  kinsman. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  cohmiunication 
of  the  ments  of  his  death,|9e7u/^  sinners  become  the  adopted 


ohUdrea  of  God.  Thus  St  Paul  writes  (Rom.  viii.  15.),  Ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption^  whereby  uie  ery^  AbbOj 
Father »  We  wait  for  the  adoptton  of  the  chilAen  of  God.  And 
(Gal.  iv.  4,  5.)  God  sent  firth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  thai 
were  under  the  law^  that  we  might  receive  the' adoption  of  son»» 

Amongr  the  Mohammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is 
performed,  by  causing  the  adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of 
the  person  who  adopts  him.  For  this  reason,  to  adopt  among 
the  Turks  is  expressed  by  aaying — to  draw  anv  one  through 
one's  shirt;  and  an  adopted  son  is  called  by  tnem  AHetoSk^ 
the  son  of  another  life— -because  he  was  notoesotten  in  this.> 
Something  like  this  is  observable  among  the  Hebrews :  £li- 
iah  adopted  the  pnmhet  Elisha,  by  throwing  his  mantle  over 
him  (1  Kings  xix.  19.) ;  and  when  Elijah  was  carried  off  in 
a  fiery  chariot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  up  by 
Elisha  his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  successor 
in  the  office  of  prophet.  (3  Kings  ii.  16.) 

This  circumstance  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  conduet 
of  Moses,  who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vestments^ 
when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers ; 
indicating  thereby,  that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood ^and  was,  in  some  sort, adopted  to  exercise 
that  dignity.  The  Lord  told  Shebna,  the  captain  of  the  tem- 
ple, that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  honourable  station,  and 
substitute  Eliakim,  the  son  of  HUkiah,  in  his  room.  (Isa. 
xxii.  21.)  I  will  ciAmE,  mM  with  thy  robe,  and  strmgthen 
him  with  thy  girdie^  and  I  wilt  commit  thy  government  into  hit 
hand,  St.  Paul,  in  several  places,  says,  that  real  Christians 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  /  and  that  they  put  on  the  new  man^  in 
order  to  denote  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (Rom.  xiii.  14* 
Gal.  iiL  26, 27.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON    THS    CONDITION   OF   SLAVES  ANP   OF   SERVANTS,    AND   THE    CUSTOMS   RELATING   TO   THEMy 

MENTIONED   OR   ALLUDED   TO   IN   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT 
# 

L  Slaves,  hav  acqutred^r^U,  T^heir  CtmdiHon  among  the  Hebrewsj-^HL  And  among  other  J^ations^^^XV ,  Of  hired  Servants 
— Customs  relating  to  them  and  to  Slaves  alluded  to  in  the  JVVw  Testament ^^^ ,  Different  Kinds  of  Slaves  or  Servantt 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 


I.  Slawrt  is  of  very  remote  antiquity;  and  when  Moses 
ffave  his  laws  to  the  Jews,  finding  it  already  established, 
uiough  he  could  not  abolish  it,  yet  he  enacted  various  salutary 
laws  and  regulations.  The  Israelites,  indeed,  might  have 
Hebrew  servants  or  slaves,  as  well  as  alien-bom  persons,  but 
these  were  to  be  ctreumcised,  and  were  required  to  worship 
the  only  true  God  (Gen.  xvii.  12, 13.),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Oanaanites. 

Slaves  were  acquired  in  various  ways;  l.By  Captivity^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  orioin  of  slavery 
(Gen.  xiv.  14.  Deut.xx.  14.  xxi.  10,  11.);  2.  By  i^/,  when 
persons  being  poor  were  sold  for  payment  of  their  debts 
(2  Kings  iv.  f.  Matt,  xviii.  25.) ;  3.  By  committing  a  lyieft, 
without  the  power  of  making  restitution  (Exod.  xxii.  2, 3. 
Neh.  V.  4,  5.) ;    4.  By  Births  when  persons  were  bom  of 
married  slaves.  These  are  termed  bom  in  the  house  (Gen.  xiv. 
14.  XV.  3.  xvii.  23.  xxi.  10.),  home-bom  (Jer.  ii.  140,  ^^  ^^ 
sons  or  children  of  handmaids,    (Psal.  Ixxxvi.  16.  cxvi.  16.) 
Abraham  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves  of  this  de- 
scription ;  5.  Man-steaUngwza  another  mode  by  which  persons 
were  reduced  into  slavery.'  The  seizing  or  stealing  of  a  free- 
boni  Israelite,  either  to  treat  him  as  a  slave  or  to  sell  him  as 
a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely  and  irremissibly  punished 
with  death  by  the  law  of  Moses.  (Bxod.xxi.  16.  Dent.  xxiv. 
7.)    Although  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  make  no  change  or 
diffi'rence  in  the  civil  circumstances  of  mankind  who  are  con- 
.rted  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  the  master  and  the 
slave  being  equally  called,  as  St.  Paul  areues  at  length  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  17 — ^24. ;  yet  the  same  apostle  (1  Tim.  i.  9,  10.), 
vrhen  enumerating  various  classes  of  offenders  who  are  obnox- 
ious to  law,  expressly  denounces  men^tealers,  av/gaivt/i^auc, 
those  who  kidnap  men,  to  sell  them  for  slaves:  in  other 
words  slave-traders.* 

<  D'RerbeloC  BfbL  Orient  p.  47. 

*  Pareao,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  41&  449.    Micbaelit's  Commentariei,  voL  L 

*  "The  New  Testamenl,"  n^s  Bishop  Horriej,  in  one  of  his  speeohec 
taiht  Ho«ae  of  Lord«^  "eontaioa  an  upreas  r«probatk)n  of  tbe  slave* 


IL  Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothing,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  meanest  quality,  but  whatever  propertv  they 
acquired  belonged  to  their  lords :  hence  they  are  saidf  to  be 
worth  doable  the  value  of  a  hired  servanL  (Deut.  xv.  18.) 
They  formed  marriages  at  the  will  of  their  master,  but  their 
children  were  slaves,  who,  though  they  could  not  call  him  a 
fether  (Gal.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  15.),  yet  were  attached  and 
faithful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  which  account  the  patriarchs 
trusted  them  with  arms.  (G^n.xiv.  14.  xxxii.  6.  xxxiii.  1.) 
If  a  married  Hebrew  sold  himself,  he  was  to  serve  for  six 

trade  by  name,  aa  ainful  in  a  vtrj  high  degree.  The  apostle,  St  Panl 
hariog  spoken  of  persona  that  were  lawless  and  disobedient,  ungodly  and 
sinners,  unholy  and  pro&ne,  proceeds  to  specify  and  distinfuish  the  seve- 
ral characters  and  deacriptions  of  men  to  whom  he  applies  those  very 
general  epithets ;  and  they  are  theae, — '  murderers  of  fat  lers,  murderers 
of  mothers,  man-slay  era,  they  that  defile  themselvea  with  manlcind,  men- 

stealers.*  " "  This  text  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  fa)  one 

at  least  of  ita  most  productive  modea.  But  I  go  further ;  1  maintain  that 
this  text,  rightly  interpreted,  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  aene- 
rally  in  all  its  modes :  it  ranks  the  slave-trade  in  the  descending  scale  of 
crime,  next  after  parricide  and  homicide.  The  original  word,  which  the 
English  Bible  givea  men-stealers,  is  Kv^pairefivTiK.  Our  tranalators  have 
taken  the  worn  in  ita  reatricted  senae  which  it  bears  in  the  Attic  law ;  in 
which  the  ^tKn  »9if»^ot*rfuv  was  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  specific 
crime  of  kidnapping,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death.  But  the  phraae- 
ology  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  especially  in  the  preceptive  part,  is  a  popular 
phraseology;  and  •vSfmiroStTriK^  in  its  popmar  aense,  la  a  person  who 
'deals  in  men,'  literally,  a  riave-trader.    That  is  the  English  word  literally 

and  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Greek." "The  Greek  word  is  so  ex- 

plained  by  the  learned  grammarian  Euatathius,  and  by  other  grammariana 
of  the  first  authority.  Although  the  Atheniana  scrupled  not  to  possess 
themselves  of  ^ves,  yet  the  fraife  in  slaves  among  them  was  infamoua." 
(Speeches  in  Parliament,  p.  639.)  The  foHovring  observation  of  a  learned 
modern  critic  is  too  Important  to  be  withheld  from  the  reader:— "By 
xvjpaa-tf irrcitc  the  best  commentators  are  agreed  la  meant,  thoae  who 
kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  free  persona.  Now  this  was  regarded  by 
the  law  as  felony  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  was  always  punished  with  death. 
And  as  all  the  crimes  here  mentioned  are  of  the  most  beinoos  kind,  and  at 
robbery  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  list,  so  «v Jf««-o{«rT«t(  seems  aa 
put  for  robbery  of  the  worst  sort  Let  then  the  alave-traders  (Christiani^ 
alaa  t)  of  our  times  tremble :  for  oU,  who  in  any  teay  participate  In  that  abo. 
minable  traflic,  are  kvi^nwiiirrm ;  since  they  thereby  uphold  a  ajratem, 
which  perpetually  engenders  man-etealing."  (Bloomfleld's  Annotations 
on  the  New  Teat  voL  viii.  p.  301.)— By  the  act  ofparllament  3  &4  GuL  Iv. 
chap.  73.  slavery  was  ^noytOTn  tArottgnoot  the  Krltiah  Oolenieau 
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Toais,  and  in  Ae  seventh  he  was  to  go  out  free,  together  with 
liis  wife  and  children ;  but  if  his  master  had  given  one  of  his 
riaves  to  him  as  a  wife,  she  was  to  remain,  with  her  children, 
as  the  property  of  his  master.  (Exod.  zxi.  2-— 4.)  The  duty 
of  slaves  was  to  execute  their  lord's  commands,  and  they 
weie  for  the  most  part  employed  in  tending  cattle  or  in  rural 
aJBTairs ;  and  thougn  the  lot  of  some  of  them  was  sufficiently 
bard,  yet  under  a  mild  and  humane  master  it  was  tolerable. 
(Job  xxxi.  13.)  When  the  easteni  people  have  no  male  issue, 
may  frequently  marry  their  daughters  to  their  slaves ;  and  the 
same  practice  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  read  in  1  Chron.  ii.  34.  35.  Now  ShetKan  had  no  jofu, 
M  daughien  /  and  Sheahan  had  a  tervani  (slave),  an  Egyp- 
ftan,  tohMe  name  waa  Jarha  ;  and  Sheahan  gave  hie  daughter  to 
Jansha  hit  servant  to  wife.  In  Barbary,  the  rich  people  when 
childless  have  been  known  to  purchase  young  slaves,  to  edu* 
cate  them  in  Uieir  own  fiiith,  and  sometimes  to  adopt  them  for 
their  own  children.  The  greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
are  well  known  to  have  been  originally  slaves  brought  up  in 
the  seraglio :  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt  were 
originally  slaves.  Tlius  the  advancement  of  the  Heorew  cap- 
tive Joseph  to  be  viceroy  of  Egrypt,  and  of  Daniel,  another 
Hebrew  captive,  to  be  chief  numster  of  state  in  Babylon, 
corresponds  with  the  modem  usa^s  of  the  East. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  conditions  of  slaves,  various  sta- 
tutes were  enacted  by  Moses.  Thus,  1.  They  were  to  be 
treated  with  humanity :  the  law  in  Lev.  xxv.  39 — ^53.,  it  is 
true,  speaks  expressly  of  slaves  who  were  of  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  but,  as  alien-born  slaves  were  engrafted  into  the  He- 
brew church  by  circumcision,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
applied  to  all  slaves. — 3.  If  a  man  struck  his  servant  or  maid 
with  a  rod  or  staff,  and  he  or  she  died  under  his  hand,  he 
was  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate ;  if,  however,  the  slave 
survived  for  a  day  or  two,  the  roaster  was  to  go  unpunished, 
as  no  intention  of  murder  could  be  presumed,  and  the  loss 
of  ^e  slave  was  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  (Exod. 
xxi.  20, 21.)—^.  A  slave  who  lost  an  e^e  or  a  tooth  by  a 
blow  from  his  or  her  master,  acquired  his  or  her  liberty  in 
consequence.  (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27.) — i.  All  slaves  were  to 
rest  from  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  great  fes- 
tivals. (Exod.  XX.  10.  Dent.  v.  I4.)---5.  They  were  to  be 
invited  to  certain  feasts.  TDeut.  xii.  17,  18.  xvi.  11.)^.  A 
master  who  had  betrothed  a  female  slave  to  himself,  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  was  to  permit  her  to  be  redeemed,  and 
was  prohibited  from  selling  ner  to  a  strange  nation,  teeing  he 
had  dealt  deceitfully  with  her.  If  he  had  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  to  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters. 
If  he  took  another  wife,  her  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  mar- 
riage, he  was  not  to  diminish.  And  if  he  did  not  these  three 
umo  her,  then  she  was  to  go  out  free  without  money,  (Exod. 
xxi.  7 — 11.) — ^7.  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery 
only  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  they  might  return  to  liberty, 
ana  their  masters  could  not  detain  tnem  against  their  wills. 
If  they  were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  masters,  they 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  judges,  before  whom  they  were  to 
make  a  declaration  that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  law ;  and  had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an 
awl  against  the  door-posts  of  their  master^s  housc,i  after 
which  they  had  no  longer  any  nower  of  recovering  their 
liberty  until  the  nextyear  of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine  years. 
(Exod.  xxi.  5,  G.)  This  very  signifieant  ceremony  implied 
that  they  were  closely  attached  to  that  house  and  family ;  and 
that  Uiey  were  bound  to  hear^  and  punctually  to  obey,  all  their 
master^s  orders.—^.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  was  sold  to  a  stran- 
ger or  alien  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his 
relations  were  to  redeem  him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make 
good  the  purchase-money  if  he  were  able,  paying  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  years  that  remained,  until  the  year  of 
jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  47 — 65.)  Lastly,  if  a  slave  of  another 
nation  flea  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be  received  hospitably, 

t  Barinr  of  tke  ear  vna  an  ancient  caatom  In  the  Eaat :  it  is  thos  refer* 
red  to  by  Javenal  :— 

....  Libeitinus  prior  eat :  "  Prior,"  Inqait,  "  Ego  adsum, 
Car  timeam,  dubitemTe  locam  defendere  1  quaniTia 
NaUu  ad  Euphratem,  moUe*  quod  in  aurb  fsnbstiub 
Arguerintt  licet  ipse  negem."  Sat  i.  l(tt— 105. 

Tt»e  freedman,  buatlinf  through,  replies,  "First  come  is  stiB 

First  senred ;  and  I  may  claim  my  right,  and  will, 

Though  bom  a  »lave—(.'t  were  bootless  to  deny 

What  theae  borsd  bars  betray  to  every  eye.y*  Gomnn. 

Calmet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fact,  quotes  a  saying  from  Petro- 
nins  Arbiter,  as  attesting  the  same  thing :  and  another  of  Cicero,  in  which 
be  rallies  a  Libyan  who  pretended  he  did  not  hear  him.—"  It  is  not,"  said 
the  philosopher,  "beetuue  your  earo  are  not  euMciently  bokbo."— Com- 
niBtttaire  littoral,  sixr  rEaoae  zjd.  6.  toco.  L  p.  GOl. 


and  on  no  account  to  be  given  up  to  his  master.  (I>eut.  xxii: 
15,  16.)« 

II L  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duhr  of  hprnanitr  t: 
wards  slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  Tarioas  stm; 
sanctions,  yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  H — S2.  that  iht. 
condition  was  sometimes  very  wretched.     It  cannot,  hc« 
ever,  be  denied  that  their  situation  was  much  more  tolei^  - 
among  the  Hebrews  than  among  other  nations,   especk.  - 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.*    Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  asiniii«^h- 
ment :  for  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  exercise   the  dLt- 
of  humanity  towards  these  unhappy  persons  by  wci^tj  s:^- 
tions  and  motives,  which  no  other  nation  had,  whcee  sirs 
had  no  Sabbath,  no  day  of  rest,  no  legal  protection,  and  7' 
were  subject  to  the  cruel  caprice  of  their  masters,  ^'bose  at- 
solute  property  they  were,  and  at  whose  mercy  their  Irr-^ 
every  moment  lay.^     ^'For  the  slightest  and  most  thr^ 
offences  they  were  cruelly  scourged  and  condemoed  to  b  .* 
labour ;  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  family,  when  exasper..:- 
by  any  real  or  apprehended  injury,  could  nail  them  to  a  cr.?-, 
and  make  them  die  in  a  linffering  and  most  miserable  d::- 
ner.    These  slaves,  generally,  were  wretched  captives,  v\ 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  unfortunate  battles,  or  had  ^'- 
len  into  their  enemies*  hands  in  the  siege  of  cities.     Ttu^ 
miserable  captives,  ancient  history  informs  ua,  vrere  thhtt 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  by  auction  for  slaves  tc  ti-  i 
highest  bidder.    The  unhappy  prisoners  thus   bought  ar: 
enslaved  were  sometimes  thrust  into  deep  mines,  to  ''-^ 
drudges  through  life  in  darkness  and  despair:  sometiot- 
were  pent  up  m  private  workhouses,  and  condemned  to  l^  - 
most  laborious  and  ignoble  occupations :  freouently  the  toi 
of  agriculture  were  imposed  upon  them,  and  tne  severest  :s 
unmercifully  exacted  from   tnem:*    most  commonly  tb; 
were  employed  in  the  menial  offices  and  drudgery  of  aos^- 
tic  life,  ana  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanitv.     A^  ti 
last  insult  upon  their  wretch^ness,  they  were  orandei . 
the  forehead,  and  a  note  of  eternal  disgrace  and  infamy  p-- 
licly  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  them !     One  cannot  mLi 
of  this  most  contumelious  ana  reproachful  treatment  d  i 
fellow-creature  without  feelin?  the  acutest  pain  and  indigLs- 
tion.    To  the  above-mentioned  customs  in  the  treatment  c: 
slaves,  which  obtained  among  the  ancients,  there  are  sevrr^ 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament    Thus  St.  Paul,  in  reifi- 
ence  to  the  custom  of  purchasing  slaves,  on  whose  beaiis  i 
price  was  then  fixed,  just  as  upon  any  other  comrooditj.  za: 
who,  when  bought,  were  the  entire  and  unalienable  propexij 
of  the  purchaser,  by  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive  simili- 
tude represents  Chnstians  as  the  servants  of  Christ ;  infonss 
them  that  an  immense  price  had  been  paid  for  them :  thsi 
they  were  not  at  their  own  disposal ;  but  in  every  respect, 
both  as  to  body  and  mind,  were  the  sole  and  absolute  pro- 
perty of  God.     Ye  are  not  your  own  .•  for  ye  are  bought  with 
a  pnee  .*  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  ^mtrairit^ 
which  are  dod^t,  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)     So  also   again:  Teart 
bought  with  a  price :  be  not  ye  the  eervants  of  men,  (I  Cot.  vii. 

■  Jahn,  Archasol.  BiUica,  $  171. 

•  Among  the  Roman*  more  particalarly,  alaves  were  held— pro  nnni*- 
pro  mortuio—pro  quadrupedihuo — for  no  men — for  dead  men — for  bfcrt 
naj,  were  in  a  much  worse  state  than  any  catUe  whatever.  Tbej  had  &- 
head  In  the  state,  no  name,  no  tribe  or  register.  They  were  not  cspei^i' 
of  being  injured,  nor  could  they  take  by  purchase  or  deacenc ;  they  UJ 
no  heirs,  and  could  make  no  wlIL  Exclusive  of  what  was  caltcd  'hf^L' 
peeutUtm,  whatever  tliey  acquired  was  their  master's ;  they  could  netLVr 
plead  nor  be  pleaded,  but  were  entirely  excluded  from  all  civil  coocerm, 
were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  matrimony,  and,  therefore,  had  no  Kbti 
in  case  of  adultery ;  nor  were  they  proper  objects  of  cognation  nor  affin^. 
Ttiey  might  be  sold,  transferred,  or  pawned,  like  other  goods  or  pj^rsofsai 
estate ;  lor  goods  they  were,  and  as  such  they  were  esteemed.  Taylor'f 
Elements  oithe  Roman  Civil  Law,  p.  429. 4to.  Adam's  Summary  of  Roou 
Antiquitiea,  pp.  38,  39. 

«  Jahn,  Arcliaeol  Bibl.  f  172. 

>  The  foUowiug  iiassage  from  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  thr 
Mediterranean  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rigour  will)  which  slaves  are  treatet 
to  this  day  in  the  East  The  conductor  of  a  nitre  factory  for  the  Puiha  of 
Egypt  having  received  commands  to  prepare  a  large  qnantity  of  nitre  m 

5reat  hii»te, — "for  this  purpose  he  was  building  small  reservoirs  ami 
ucts,  with  old  picked  bricks,  gathered  from  ruins  ;  and  which  are  b^otr 
than  the  modern  baked  bricks.  A  great  number  of  young  prrsons  ofboti' 
sexes  were  engaged  in  the  work,  carrying  burdens.  To  give  vivaritr  ro 
their  proceedings,  they  are  required  to  eing:  and  to  keep  ihem  diUgfr:, 
there  were  task-maetere  atanding  at  intervale  ^f  about  ten  fnt,  trUk 
tohipe  in  their  hands,  xehich  they  used  very  freely.  We  seotnea  to  bfl.oU 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Exodus  v."  Jowett's  Re srarrh^'s. 
n.  130.  May  not  the  command  to  eing  also  ex)ilain  Psal.  cxxxvii.  3,  4.1 
^'The  Mailems"  (or  heads  of  districts  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt),  U-e 
same  traveller  elsewliere  remarks,  ''transact  business  betwcfn  the 
bashaw  and  the  peasants.  He  punishes  them,  if  the  peasants  provr  tha' 
they  oppress ;  and  yet  he  requires  from  them  that  the  work  of  those  who 
arc  under  them  shall  be  fulfilled.  They  strikingly  illustrate  the  case  of 
the  officers,  placed  by  the  Egyptian  task-masters  over  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and,  like  tlieirs,  the  Mnllems  often  find  that  their  cave  ia  evO 
Bee  Exod.  v.  6—29."  Ibid.  p.  163.  See  also  Mr.  Game's  Letters  from  iht 
Eaat,  pp.  71, 72. 
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33.)     St.  Puul  Qsaa]lj  styles  himself  the  servant  of  Christ ; 
and  in  a  passage  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  alluding  to 
the  signatures  with  which  slaves  in  those  days  were  branded, 
he  telfs  them  that  he  carried  about  with  him  plain  and  indeli- 
ble characters  impressed  in  his  body,  which  evinced  him  to 
be  the  servant  of  iiis  master  Jesus.    From  henceforth  let  no 
man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  J*"*  (Gal.  vi.  17.)^     It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  pharisaic 
Jews,  that  proselytes  were  released  from  all  antecedent, 
civil,  and  even  natural  relations ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  might  carry  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  the  Chrisdan  community,  and  teach  that,  b^  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  slaves  were  emancipated  from  tneir 
Christian  masters.    In  opposition  to  this  false  notion,  the 
same  great  apostle  requires  that  all  who  are  under  the  yoke 
of  servitade  be  taught  to  yield  due  obedience  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  animadverts  with  great  severity  upon  those  false 
teachers,  "who,  from  mercenary  views,  taught  a  different  doc- 
trine.   (iTim.  vi.  1— 10.)     Against  this  principle  of  the 
judaizing  zealots,  St.  Paul  always  enters  his  strong  protest, 
and  teaches  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  civil  relations  of  men.    See  1  Cor.  vii.  17 — ^24. 
IV.  Though  slavery  was  tolerated  and  its  horrors  were 
mitigated  by  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of  Moses,  yet 
in  the  progress  of  time  as  hired  servants  would  be  necessary, 
various  regulations  were  in  like  manner  made  by  him,  to 
ensure   them  from  being  oppressed.    Like  slaves,  hired 
labourers  were  to  partake  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  also 
to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year:  their  hire  was 
to  be  paid  every  day  before  sunset  (Lev.  xix.  13.  Deut.  xxiv. 
14,  Id.) ;  but  what  that  hire  was  to  be,  the  Hebrew  legisla- 
tor has  not  determined,  because  the  price  of  labour  must 
have  varied  according  to  circumstances.    From  the  parable 
of  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  and  his  labourers,  which  is 
related  m  Matt.  xx.  1—16.,  **  we  learn  these  three  particu- 
lars concerning  the  servants  in  Judaea,  or  at  least  in  Jerusa- 
lem : — ^That  early  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  the  market 
place  to  be  hired — ^that  the  usual  wages  of  a  day-labourer 
were  at  that  time  a  denarius,  or  about  seven-pence  halfpenny 
of  our  money — and  that  the  customary  hours  of  working 
were  till  six  m  the  evening.    £arly  in  the  morning  the  mas- 
ter of  a  family  rose  to  hire  day-labourers  to  work  in  his  vine- 
yard.'     Having  found  a  number  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a 
DENARIUS  for  the  WAGES  of  the  DAT,  and  sent  them  into  his 
vi neyard .     About  nine  o'clock  he  went  again  into  the  market- 
place, and  found  several  others  unemployed,  whom  he  also 
ordered  into  his  vineyard,  and  promised  to  pay  them  what 
was  reasonable.    At  twelve  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  he 
went  and  made  the  same  proposals,  which  were  in  the  same 
manner  accepted.     He  went  likewise  about  five  o'clock,  and 
found  a  nuniber  of  men  sauntering  about  the  market  in  idle- 
ness, and  he  said  to  them.  Why  do  you  consume  the  whole 
day  in  tliis  indolent  manner  1    There  is  no  one  hath  thought 
tit  to  ^ive  us  any  employment,  they  replied.    Then  go  you 
into  the  vineyard  among  my  other  labourers,  and  you  shall 
receive  what  is  just.    In  the  evening  the  proprietor  of  the 
vineyard  ordered  his  steward  to  call  the  workmen  together, 
be^inningr  from  the  last  to  the  first,  to  nay  them  their  wages 
wimout  any  partiality  or  distinction.    Wnen  those,  therefore, 
came,  who  had  been  employed  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
they  received  a  denarius  a  piece.    When  those,  who  had  been 
hired  in  the  morning,  saw  them  return  with  such  great  wa?es, 
they  induljged  the  most  extravagant  joy,  imagining  that  their 
pay  woumvastly  exceed  that  of  the  others ;  but  now  great 
was  their  disappointment,  when  they  received  from  the  stew- 
ard each  man  a  denarius !  This  supposed  injurious  treatment 
caused  them  to  raise  loud  clamours  against  the  master.  And 
they  complained  to  him  of  his  usage  of  them,  saying^,  the  last 
labourers  you  hired  only  worked  a  single  hour,  and  you  have 
given  them  the  same  wages  as  you  have  given  us,  who  have 
Been  scorched  with  excessive  heat,  and  sustained  the  long 
and  rigorous  toil  of  the  whole  day.     He  turned  to  one  who 
appeared  the  most  petulant  of  them,  and  directed  this  reply. 


*  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  H.  pp.  144—146. 

*  The  eame  custom  obtaina  to  this  daj  in  Persia. 


In  the  city  of  llama' 
"H( 


dan  there  is  a  maidan  or  square  in  front  of  a  large  mosque.  "  Here,"  says 
Mr.  Morier,  "wn  observed  every  morning  before  the  sun  rose,  that  a 
numerous  band  of  peasants  were  collected  with  spades  in  their  hands, 
waitiDKi  as  tbey  informed  us,  to  be  hired  for  the  day  to  work  in  the  snr- 
TOQnding  fields.  Tliis  custom,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Asia,  forcibly  struck  me  as  a  most  happy  illustration  of  our  Saviour's 
punble  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Matthew. 
i>artiea]aTly  when  pasting  by  the  same  place  late  In  the  day,  we  still  found 
others  standing  idle,  and  remembered  nls  words,  Wkyatand  ye  here  all 
the  day  idle!  as  moat  applicable  to  their  situation ;  for,  in  putting  the  very 
same  question  to  thenC  they  answered  us,  Secaute  no  man  oath  hired 
usJ*  Horler's  Second  Journey  through  Penifu  p.  966 


Friend,  I  do  thee  no  injostice ;  was  not  our  agreement  for  « 
denarius  1  Take  what  justice  entitles  thee  to,  without  re- 
pining, and  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  faithful  peiformance  of 
our  original  agreement — a  principle  of  benevolence  disposes 
me  freely  to  bestow  upon  the  last  persons  I  hired  what  equity 
obliged  me  to  give  to  you. 

*' it  has  been  observed  that  slaves  were  condemned  to  the 
mines,  where  their  uncomfortable  lives  were  consumed  in  the 
most  rigorous  and  servile  drudgery.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  these  wretches,  bom  to  better  hopes,  upon  their  first 
entrance  into  these  dismal  subterraneous  abodes  of  darkness 
and  despair,  with  such  doleful  prospects  before  them,  would 
be  transfixed  with  the  acutest  distress  and  anguish,  shed 
bitter  unavailing  tears,  gnash  their  teeth  for  extreme  misery, 
and  fill  these  gloomy  caverns  with  piercing  cries  and  loud 
lamentations.  Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this,  and,  con- 
sidered in  this  view,  the  imagery  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
expressive,  when  he  represents  the  wicked  servant  and  un- 
faithful steward  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  utter 
darkness,  where  there  would  be  weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth !  {M^iX,  viii.  12.  xxii.  li.)  The  reader  will 
be  pleased  with  the  ingenious  remarks  of  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious Dr.  Macknight  on  this  passage :— ^  In  ancient  times  the 
stewards  of  great  Tamilies  were  slaves  as  well  as  the  servants 
of  a  lower  class,  being  raised  to  that  trust  on  account  of  th<*ir 
fidelity,  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  other  good  qualities.  If  any 
steward,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  his  lord,  behaved  as  is 
represented  in  the  parable,  it  was  a  plain  proof,  that  the  vir- 
tues on  account  of  which  he  was  raised  were  counterfeit,  and 
bv  consequence  that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Slaves  of  this 
cnaracter,  among  other  chastisements,  were  sometimes  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  mines.  And  as  this  was  one  of  the 
most  grievous  punishments,  when  they  first  entered,  nothing 
was  heard  among  them  but  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
on  account  of  the  intolerable  fatigue  to  which  they  were  sub 
jected  in  these  hideous  caverns  without  hope  of  release. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.^' 

"  Crucifixion  was  a  servile  punishment,  and  usually  in- 
flicted on  the  most  vile,  worthless,  and  ^andoned  of  slaves. 
In  reference  to  this  it  is  that  St.  Paul  represents  our  Lord 
taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  becoming  subject  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.  8.)  ;  crucifixion 
was  not  only  the  most  |)ainful  and  excruciating,  but  tlie  most 
reproachful  and  ignominious  death  that  could  be  suffered. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  so  highly  extols  the  unexampled 
love  for  man  and  magnanimity  of  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame  (Heb,  xii. 
2.)  and  infaniy  even  of  such  a  death.  It  was  this  exit  which 
Jesus  made,  tnat  insuperably  disgusted  so  many  among  the 
heathens ;  who  could  never  prevail  with  themselves  to  believe 
that  religion  to  be  divine,  whose  founder  had  suffered  such 
an  opprobrious  and  infamous  death  from  his  countrymen. 
And  for  men  to  preach  in  the  world  a  system  of  truths  as  a 
revelation  from  tne  Deity,  which  were  first  delivered  to  man- 
kind by  an  illiterate  and  obscure  Jew,  pretending  to  a  divine 
mission  and  character,  and  who  was  lor  such  a  pretension 
crucified,  appeared  to  the  heathens  the  height  of  infatuation 
and  religious  delusion.  The  preaching  ojrthe  cross  was  to 
them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.  J  ;  and  the  religion  of  a  crucified 
leader,  who  had  suffered  in  the  capital  of  nis  own  country 
the  indignities  and  death  of  a  slave,  carried  with  it,  in  their 
estimation,  the  last  absurdity  and  folly,  and  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  wretched  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  with  pity  and  contempt.  Hence  St. 
Paul  spealts  of  the  offence  of  tne  cross,^  the  great  and  invin- 
cible disgust  conceived  byjthe  men  of  those  times  against  a 
religion  whose  founder  was  crucified  !  Hence  he  speaks  of 
not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  frona  the  circumstance 
which  made  such  numbers  ashamed  of  it,  nay,  of  glorying 
in  the  cross*  of  Christ ;  though  the  consideration  of  the  igno- 
minious and  servile  death  he  suffered  was  the  very  obstacle 
that  made  the  heathens  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of 
Christianity,  and  filled  them  with  insurmountable  prejudices 
against  it."6 

V.  Among  the  Greeks  slaves  were  commonly  termed  JWxw, 
in  opposition  to  the  ix»3^,  or  those  who  were  free  bom ;  and, 
by  some  of  the  comic  writers,  uan-ct/.  They  were  also  fire- 
guently  termed  jrawfic.  These  appellations  also  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  we  find  them  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  services  which 

»  Dr.  Macknight'a  Harmony  J).  622. 2d[  edit.  2763. 

4  T^%<tvi»Mv  TOW  ff-Tttveew.     Gil.  V.  11.  *  »      j   » 

»  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jetba 
Christ.  GaL  vi  14.  •  Harwood'i  Introduction,  vol  U.  pp.  147-^182. 
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Ihey  porfarmed.  Thus  in  Acta  xiL  SO.  we  meet  with  a  eh^m* 
bertain ;  ,,.  Blastus,  •  hn  tov  «jT«r»c,  who  had  charse  of  the 
royal  bedchamber,  or,  in  modern  language,  the  rojai  cham- 
berlain. These  persons  often  had  great  inflaenee  with  their 
masters.1  Those,  who  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  which  they  intrusted  to  irufn^m,  inferior  shepherds, 
appointed  a  chief  snepherd,  a^;jri3rB^u«r,  to  superintend  them. 
In  1  Pet.  T.  4.  this  appellation  is  applied  to  ue  chief  teacher 
of  religion,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  to  come  as  judge. 
Kings  are  often  tenned  u  mt/Amc  rm  ^««r,  because  they  watch 
for  me  safety  and  welfare  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  same 
figure  is  transferred  to  religious  teachers,  who  strire  by  their 
mstructions  and  exhortations  to  promote  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind.  The  Mime^nc  and  Muan/uut  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous terms  for  him  who  had  tiie  chief  ctuirge  or  oyersignt 
of  the  property  or  domestic  affairs  of  any  one.  This  class 
of  men  naa  authority  oyer  the  slayes  of  a  family,  and  seem 
to  haye  sometimes  oeen  slayes  themselyes.  (Luke  xii.  43. 
1  Cor.  iy.  3.^  Besides  the  general  care  of  affairs,  the  boys 
of  a  family  also  appear  to  haye  been  intrusted  to  their  charge ; 
at  least  m  regard  to  pecuniary  matters.  (Gal.  iy.  4.) 
Schleusner  considers  the  hnrfaint  in  this  passage  as  the 
gjuardian  appointed  by  the  law  or  by  the  magistrate,  and  the 
MMet9fMf  as  one  who  was  appointed  by  win.  Opposed  to 
sHyes  were  the  *Ef>«Tati  or  nired  labourers  (Matt  xx.  1.), 
whether  they  were  rttfy««,  or  oultiyators  of  the  soil  (Luke 


XX.  9, 10.),  'AfdwvMf^a^  or  yine-dresscn  (Luke  xiii.  7.) :  m 
eufafu,  or  door-keepers.  (Mark  xiii.  34.  John  xriii.  16^  17.) 
But,  whatever  was  the  naturcr  of  their  aenriee,  each  was  in- 
quired to  prosecute  that  particular  woHl  which  was  deemed 
most  suitable  for  him  by  his  master  or  lonl,  whether  the 
latter  was  at  home  or  aoroad  (Mark  xiii.  34.  liokr  xii.  4i. 
xiy.  17.  xvii.  7,  8.),  with  all  honesty  and  fidelity.  (TiL  tu 

9,  io.y 

Among  the  Greeks  those  slayes  who  had  conducted  thesK 
selyes  well  were  manumitted,  or  released  from  bondagp. 
Tlie  Greeks  tenned  those  who  were  thus  liberated  darA»&Mc, 
or  freed  men ;  which  word  is  applied  by  St  Paul  to  him  wh» 
is  called  into  the  church  of  Chnst,  while  a  slave,  in  order  lo 
denote  that  he  is  free  indeed,  as  being  made  by  Christ  a  ps- 
taker  of  all  the  priyileges  of  the  chi)£en  of  God.  (1  Cor.  m 
22.)  In  some  of  the  Grecian  states,  the  son  aim  heir  wa 
permitted  to  adopt  brethren,  and  communicate  to  them  tke 
same  priyileges  which  he  himself  enj<nred.  To  this  soae 
commentators  haye  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  refers  in  Jobs 
yiii.  33. 

Lastly,  when  slayes  jproyed  ungrateful  to  their  former  mas- 
ters or  patrons,  they  might  be  again  reduced  into  booda^^ 
both  among  the  Greelu  and  Romans.  To  this  usage  ^t 
Paul  may  refer  when  he  exhorts  the  Galatian  believers  ia 
Christ  not  to  suffer  the  judaizing  teachers  again  to  eniaagk 
them  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.  (Gral.  y.  1.}* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DOMESTIC  CUSTOMS  AND  USAGES  OF  THE  JEWS 

L  JFVrmi  •/  Salutation  and  PoUtenett, — Reverence  to  Superiort^-4l,  Mode  of  receiving'  Guettt  or  rfttifort.— III.  Converoatttn 
and  Bathing, — ^IV.  Food  and  Entertainmentt^^Y,  Mode  of  Travelling ,r^l.  Hoopitatity  a  tacred  Duty  among'  the  Jetn.-^ 
Account  of  the  Teooerm  Hotpitaleo  of  the  Greeko  and  Romano, 


L  ''Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness 
which  custom  has  established  in  different  nations.  The 
Orientals  were  yery  exact  in  the  obsenrances  of  outward  de- 
corum :  and  we  may  collect,  from  seyeral  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  that  their  salutations  and  expres- 
sions of  regard  on  meeting  each  other  were  extremely  tedious 
*  and  tireiiome,  containing  many  minute  inquiries  concerning 
the  person^s  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  his  family  ana 
friends ;  and  when  they  parted^  concluding  with  many  reci- 
procal wishes  of  happiness  and  benediction  on  each  ottier."^ 
The  ordinary  formulie  of  salutation  were— 7^  Lord  he  with 
thee  / — The  Lord  hleao  thee  ! — ^and  Bkased  he  thou  of  the  Lard! 
but  the  most  common  salutation  was  Peace  (that  is,  may  all 
manner  of  prosperitjr)  he  with  thee  /  (Ruth  li.  4.  Judg.  xix. 
20.  1  Sam.  xxv.  6.  Psal,  cxxix.  8.)  In  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  much  time  appears  to  haye  been  spent  in 
the  rigid  obseryance  of  these  ceremonious  forms,  for  which 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  East  continue  to  be  remark- 
able.* "  When  our  Lord,  therefore,  in  his  commission  to  the 
seyenty,  whom  he  despatched  into  the  towns  and  yillages  of 
Judea  to  publish  the  Gospel,  strictly  ordered  them  to  salute 

>  See  Adam'a  Rooiaa  Antiquitiei,  p.  483. 

•  Robinson't  Or.  Lexicon,  ia  Tocibus ;  Stosch'a  Compeodium  Arch»o- 
lofla  Novi  Teatamenti,  pp.  46,  46. 

•  BruntM,  Compendium  Orncanim  Aprofonis  Sacranim,  p.  86.  Kainoel. 
OD  John  viii.  32.  f 

•  Of  the  minute,  not  to  saj  frivolous,  inquiries  and  salutationa  shore 
mentioned,  the  foliowinf  ia  a  strildns  iUoatration: — "Every  passer  by," 
■ays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "hss  his  Mtta  yb&rakefc^^—*  God  bles%  you.' 
Conversation  is  sometimes  among  atrangera  made  up  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  phrases ;  for  example,—'  Good  morning.'    Answer,  •  May 

Sour  day  be  enriched!'— *  By  seeing  you.'— 'You  have  enlightened  the 
ouse  by  your  oresence.'— •  Are  you  happy  1'—'  Happy ;  and  you,  also.'— 
•You  are  comfortable,  I  am  comfortable  y  meaning  *I  am  comfortable,  if 
you  are.'  These  sentences  are  often  repeated ;  and,  after  any  pause,  tt  is 
usual  to  turn  to  your  neighbour  and  resume  these  courtesies  many  times." 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  90. 

•  Serious  and  taciturn  as  the  natives  of  the  East  usually  are.  they  grow 
talkative  when  they  meet  an  acquaintance,  and  salute  him.  This  custom 
has  come  from  Asia  with  the  Arabs,  and  spread  over  the  north  coast  of 
A/riea.  A  modem  traveller  relates  the  reciprocal  salutations  with  which 
those  are  received  who  return  with  the  caravans.  "  People  go  a  great 
way  to  meet  them:  as  soon  as  tl^ey  are  perceived,  the  questioning  and 
s^utatipn  begins,  and  conUnues  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  phxSses : 
•How  do  you  do  1  Ood  be  praised  that  you  are  come  in  peace !  God  cive 
you  peace !  How  fares  it  with  you  V  The  higher  Uie  rank  of  the  person 
returning  home,  the  longer  does  the  salutBion  last"  See  Horneman's 
Journal.  StolberT's  History  of  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p  183.  B'*nier'8  Oriental 
U'erature.  voL  i.  p.  48S. 


no  man  by  the  way  (Luke  x.  4.),  he  designed  only  by  this 
prohibition  that  they  should  employ  the  utmost  expeditioa; 
that  they  should  suffer  nothing  to  retard  and  impede  them  is 
their  progress  from  one  place  to  another ;  ana  should  not 
layish  those  precious  mdmento,  which  ouriit  to  be  deyoted 
to  the  sacred  and  arduous  duties  of  their  (mice,  in  obserrintf 
the  irksome  and  unmeaning'  modes  of  ceremonious  inter- 
course. Not  that  our  Lord  mtended  that  his  disciples  should 
studiously  yiolate  all  common  ciyility  and  decency,  and  in- 
dustriously offend  against  all  the  rules  of  courteousness  znd 
decorum,  since  he  commanded  them  upon  their  entrance  into 
any  house  to  salute  it  (Matt.  x.  12.),  and  obserye  the  cus- 
tomary form  of  ciyility  in  wishing  it  peace  (Luke  x.  5.)  or 
uniyersal  happiness.  This  injunction,  to  salute  no  oneontke 
road^  means  only  that  they  should  ur^e  th^r  course  with 
speed,  and  not  suffer  their  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the 
duties  of  their  commission.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  parallel  to  this,  and  which  beautifully  illustrates 
it.  Elisha,  despatching  his  senrant  Gehazi  to  recover  the 
son  of  the  Shunamite,  strictly  enjoins  him  to  make  ^1  the 
expedition  possible,  which  is  thus  expressed :  Gird  up  thy 
loins  and  take  my  staff"  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.  If 
thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not,  and  if  any  sahUe  tnee,  an' 
swer  him  not  again,  (2  Kings  iy.  29.) 

'*  In  all  countries  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness, 
though  the  terms  are  expressive  of  the  profoundest  respect 
and  homage,  yet  through  constant  use  and  frequency  of  repe> 
tition  soon  degrenerate  mto  mere  verbal  forms  and  words  of 
course,  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share.  They  are  a  fiivo- 
lous  unmeaning  formulary,  perpetually  uttered  without  the 
mind's  ever  annexing  any  idea  to  them.  To  these  empty, 
insignificant  forms,  which  men  mechanically  repeat  at  meet- 
ing or  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  Beautiful  allusion 
in  the  following  expression  of  our  Lord  in  Uiat  consolatory 
discourse  whicn  he  delivered  to  his  apostles  when  he  saw 
them  dejected  and  disconsolate,  on  his  plainly  assuring  them 
that  he  would  soon  leave  them  and  go  to  the  FaUier.  Peace 
I  leave  with  you  ,•  my  peace  I  give  unTo  you  :-^~not  as  the  world 

fivelh,  give  I  unto  you,  (John  xiv.  27.)  Since  I  must  shortly 
e  taken  from  you,  I  now  bid  you  adieu,  sincerely  wishing 
you  every  happmess ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you ;  not  in  the  unmeaning  ceremonial  manner  the  world 
rex>eat8  this  salutation :  for  my  wishes  of  peace  and  happiness 
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lo  you  aie  sincere,  and  my  blesuojg  and  benediction  will  d^ 
rive  upon  you  every  substantial  felicity.    This  sheds  light 
and  lustre  upon  one  of  the  finedt  and  most  beautiiul  pieces  of 
imaffery  which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a  writer  ever  cre- 
ated.   In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  author  informs  us  with  what  warm,  anticipating  hopes  of 
the  Messiah's  future  kingdom  those  great  and  good  men,  who 
adorned  the  annals  of  former  ages,  were  animated.    These 
all,  says  he,  died  in  faith,  they  closed  their  eyes  upon  the 
world,  but  they  closed  them  m  the  transporting  assurance 
that  God  would  accomplish  his  promises.    They  had  the 
firmest  persuasion  that  tne  Messian  would  bless  the  world. 
By  faith  they  antedated  these  happy  times,  and  placed  them- 
selves, in  idea,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  fancied  olessedness. 
They  hailed  this  most  auspicious  period:  saluted  it,  as  one 
salutes  a  friend  whose  person  we  recognise,  at  a  distance. 
These  all  died  in  faith,  died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God 
would  accomplish  these  magnificent  promises,  though  they 
th  ^emselves  had  not  enjoyed  them,  but  only  had  seen  them 
j^Sai  off:  God  had  only  blessed  them  with  a  remote  prospect 
of'  them.    They  were,  therefore,  persuaded  of  them,  they  had 
^<e  stronjgrest  conviction  of  their  reality — they  embraced 
them — ^with  transport  saluted'  them  at  a  distance,  confessing 
that  they  were  but  stransers  and  pil&rrims  upon  earth,  but 
were  all  travelling  towards  a  city  wnich  had  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."^ 

Respect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the  saluta- 
tion of  Peace  be  with  you  /  and  laying  the  rignt  hand  upon  the 
bosom :  but  if  the  person  addressed  was  of  the  highest  rank, 
they  bowed  to  the  earth.  Thus  Jacob  bowed  to  the^  ground 
seven  timea  until  he  came  near  to  his  brother  Esau,  TGen.  xxziiL 
3.^  Such  was  the  piety  of  ancient  times,  that  masters 
saluted  their  labourers  with  "  The  Lord  he  with  you  /"  to 
which  they  answered,  '*  TVu  Lord  blest  theeP^^  Sometimes 
the  hem  ot  the  person's  garment  was  kissed,  and  even  the 
dust  on  which  he  had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23.  Luke  viii.  44. 
Acts  X.  26.  Psal.  Ixxii.  9.)  Near  relations  and  intimate 
acquaintances  kissed  each  other's  bands,  head,  neck,  beard 
(which  on  such  occasions  only  could  be  touched  without 
affront),  or  shoulders.  (Gen.xxxiii.4.  xlv.  14.  2Sam.xx.9. 
Luke  3v.  20.  Acts  xx.  37.)  The  modem  Arabs  salute  their 
chiefs  by  kissing  either  cheek  alternately.^  Whenever  the 
common  people  approach  their  prince,  or  any  person  of 
superior  rank,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  prostrate  them- 
seiTes  before  him.  **  In  particular,  this  homage  was  univer- 
sally paid  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia  by  those  who  were  admit- 
ted mto  their  presence ;  a  homage,  in  which  some  of  the  Greek 
commanders,  possessed  of  a  truly  liberal  and  manly  spirit, 
peremptorily  refused^  to  gratify  them.  In  imitation  of  these 
proud  sovereigns,  Alexander  the  Great  exacted  a  similar  pros- 
tration. This  mode  of  address  obtained  also  among  the  Jews. 
When  honoured  with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  intro- 
duced to  illustrious  personages,  they  fell  down  at  their  feet, 
and  continued  in  this  servue  posture  till  they  were  raised. 
There  occur  many  instances  ot  this  custom  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 'Hie  wise  men  who  came  from  the  East,  when 
they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with  his  mother  Mary,  fell  dawn 
ana  worshipped  him.  Great  numbers  of  those  who  approached 
our  S^yiovLT  fell  dowry  at  his  feet.  We  read  of  several  of  the 
common  people  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and 
worshipped  nim.  Cornelius,  at  his  first  interview  with 
Peter,  when  he  met  him^  fell  down  before  him  and  worshipped 
him,  and  remained  in  this  submissive  attitude  till  Peter  took 
him  up;  saying.  Stand  tm.*  I  also  am  a  man.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  read  that  EBUheifell  down  at  the  feet  of  Aha- 
suerus.  These  prostrations  among  the  eastern  people  appear 
to  us  to  the  last  degree  unmanly  and  slavish  ;^  but  it  seems 

t  "Arv»ruftiv9t,  Tbe  word  alwari  used  io  salutationa.  See  Romans 
xvi.  passim.  •  Harwoocfs  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279—293. 

*  Not  unlike  the  above,  are  the  salutations  in  use  at  this  tmie  among  the 
Turks.  "  Say  to  a  Turk,  according  to  cimoin,  *Mav  your  mominjB  be  pro- 
pUioos!'  he  replies^  'May  you  be  the  pledge  of  6od !'    Ask  a  Turk,  'Is 


yoar  liealth  good  7'  be  answers,  '  Glory  be  to  God !'    Salute  him  as  you 

pTdlyf  "    _ "■    ■•  

irting  he  addresses  yoo,  '  To  God  I  commend  you !'  and  is  answered, 


pass  bitn  rapidly  in  travelling,  he  exclaims,  'l^y  God  be  merciful  to  you !' 


At  oaiting  tie  addresses  yoo,  *  to  Uod  l  commend  you !'  and  is  ans 
'May  God  be  with  you.'  "—Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  233. 

*  irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  262. 

*  Vereor  ne  civitati  mes  sit  opprobrio,  si  quum  ex  eft  sim  profectus^ 
anas  eteteris  gondbus  imperare  consoeverit,  potins  barbarorum  quam 
llliiu  more  fiu^ar  7  C.  Nepos.  Conon.  p.  153.  The  Atheuians  puniohed  a 
person  with  death  for  submitting  to  this  slavish  prostration.  Athenienses 
autem  Tiraagoram  inter  officiom  salutationis  Darium  regem  more  gentis 
uUns  adulatum,  capitali  rappliefc)  affecerunt ;  unius  civis  humittbus  blan- 
(litiis  toiias  urbis  sua  decus  Persice  dominationi  summissum  graviter  fe* 
rentes.   Valerius  Biaxiraus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  p.  661.    Torrenii,  Leids,  1726. 

'  Qui  ubi  in  caslraRomanaetprotorium  pervenerunt,  more  adulantlnm, 
■ifcepto,  credo,  rttu  ex  elL  reglone  ex  qu&  oriuncM  erant,  procubuenint. 
CooTeniens  oratio  tarn  hiimili  adolationL  Liviua^  lib.  zxx.  cao.  10.  tooL  iU. 
p.  130.  etlit  Ruddlman. 

V<tt.lL  Y 


that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oriental  oountries  have  always 
used  more  illiberal  and  humiliating  forms  of  address  and 
homage  than  ever  obtained  in  Europe. 

*'  It  was  also  customary  in  those  timea,  whenever  a  popular 
harangue  was  about  to  oe  delivered,  and  the  people  stood 
convened,  for  the  orator,  before  he  entered  on  his  discourse, 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  towards  the  multitude  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  his  audience,  and  to  engage  their  candid  attention. 
Frequent  instances  of  this  polite  address  of  an  orator  to  the 
assembled  multitude  occur  m  the  classics.  In  like  manner 
we  read  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  commenced  his  public  apology 
to  the  multitude,  bespoke  their  respect  and  canaour  by  oeekon* 
ing  with  his  hand  to  them.  Paul  said,  *  I  am  a  man  who 
am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city ;  and  I  beseech  thee  sufTer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.' 
And  when  he  had  nven  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs 
and  beckoned  with  his  hand  unto  the  people.  Thus,  also,  in 
the  account  of  the  tumult  which  happened  at  Ephesus,  when 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  contusion,  some  clamouring 
one  thing,  some  another,  and  the  mob  Which  Demetrius  fiaa 
raised  were  instigated  to  the  last  excesses  of  violence  and 
fury,  though,  as  is  usual  in  mobs,  the  majority  of  them,  as 
the  sacredliistorian  tells  us,  knew  not  what  it  was  tiiiat  had 
brought  them  together;  in  the  midst  of  this  confosed  scene 
we  read  that  the  Jews  pushed  forward  and  placed  one  Alex- 
ander on  an  eminence.  He,  being  exalted  above  ^e  crowd, 
intended  in  a  formal  harangue  to  exculpate  the  Jews  from 
any  concern  in  the  present  disturbance.  Accordingly  he 
beckoned  to  them  with  nis  AofuU- making  use  of  this  respeetftil 
customary  address  to  ensure  their  favourable  regnrd,  before 
he  delivered  his  designed  apology.  But  this  specious  vad 
popular  artifice,  it  seems,  did  not  avail  the  orator;  for  the 
moment  the  mob  understood  he  was  a  Jew,  they  pierced  the 
air  with  their  confused  cries,  repeating,  for  two  hours  together, 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  i 

**  From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal 
custom  in  the  East  to  send  presents  one  to  another.  No  one 
waits  upon  an  eastern  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction, 
without  a  present  This  is  a  token  of  respect  which  is  never 
dispensed  with.  How  mean  and  inconsiderable  soever  the 
gift,  the  intention  of  tbe  giver  is  accepted.  Plutardi  informs 
us  that  a  peasant  happemng  to  fall  in  the  way  of  Artaxendes 
the  Persian  monarch  m  one  of  his  excursions,  having  nothing 
to  present  to  his  sovereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
the  countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  etrram,  filled 
both  his  hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince.  The  monarch, 
says  the  philosopher,  smiled  and  graciously  received  it,  highly 
pleased  with  the  good- dispositions  this  action  manifested.' 
All  the  books  of  modem  travellere  into  the  East,  Sandys, 
Thevenot,  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Pococke,  Norden,  Hasselquist," 
Light,  Clarke,  Morier,  Ouseley,  Buckingham,  and  othera, 
'^  dound  with  numberless  examples  of  tms  universally  pre- 
valent custom  of  waiting  upon  great  men  with  presents— 
unaccompanied  with  which,  should  a  stranger  presume  to 
enter  their  houses,  it  would  be  deemed  the  mst  outrage  and 
violation  of  politeness  and  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  agree- 
ably to  this  oriental  practice  which  obtains  in  all  these  coun- 
tries to  this  day ,8  that  the  wise  men,  when  they  entered  the 
house  to  which  the  star  had  directed  them,  and  saw  the  child 
and  his  mother,  after  they  had  prostrated  themselves  before 
him,  and  paid  him  the  profoundest  homage,  as  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  opened  their  treasures,  and  testified  their  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  his  pereon,  by  respectfully  making  him  rich 
presents,  consisting  of  gold,  nankincense,  and  myrrh.*'' 

II.  When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate 
(as  is  still  usual  iu  India)*^  and  knocked,  or  called  aloud,  until 
the  peraon  on  whom  he  called  admitted  him.  (3  Kings  v.  9 
—12.  Prov.  viii.  34.  Acts  x.  17.  xii.  13. 16.)  K  the  visitor 
was  a  person  of  extraordinary  dignity,  it  was  customary  to 
send  peraons  of  rank,  who  were  followed  by  othera  of  still 
greater  rank,  to  meet  him,  and  do  him  honour.  Thus  Balak 
sent  princes  more  and  more  honourable  to  meet  Balaam  (Num. 
xxii.  16.),  and  the  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Peraia." 
Visitore  were  always  received  and  dismissea  with  great 
respect.  On  their  arrival  water  was  brought  to  wash  their 
feet,  water  was  also  poured  upon  their  hands  (2  Kings  iii. 

1  Plutarch's  Morals,  voL  p.  i.  299.  edit  Gr.  Stepbanl. 

•  Tbe  common  present  now  made  to  the  great  in  these  eonntriet  It  a 
horse :  an  tut  might  formerly  answer  tbe  same  porpose,  and  to  this  M oaes 
probably  alludes  in  Num.  zvi.  15.  as  well  as  Samoe)  (I  Sam.  zit.  3.),  par* 
ticularly  as  asses  were  then  deemed  no  dishonotirable  beast  for  the  saddle. 
See  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  fi43. 

•  Harwood's  IntrodueUon,  vol.  ii.  i^.  S2M— 269. 
»•  Statham's  Indian  RecoUeetionB/p.  118. 

M  Morier's  Second  Joumej}  p.  139. 
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DOMESTIC  CUBTOMS  AND  USAGES  OF  THE  JEWS. 
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U  ,1  Q«n.  xvUI.  4.  lix.  fi.),  and  the  ^esta  were  anointed  with 
oil.  David  alludes  to  this  in  Paal.  xxiii.  6.  The  same  prac- 
lice  obtained  in  our  Sayiour'a  time.-  Thus  we  find  Mary 
Maffdalene  approaching  him  at  an  entertainment,  and,  aa  a 
aaark  of  the  hiffhest  respect  and  honour  she  could  confer, 
breakinif  an  alabaster  rase  full  of  the  richest  perfume  and 
p9urinff  it  on  his  head.'  Our  Lord's  yindication  to  Simon, 
of  the  ti^ayioor  of  this  woman,  presents  us  with  a  lirely 
idea  of  the  civilities  in  those  times  ordinarilvpaid  to  guests 
on  their  arriyal,  but  which  marks  of  friendsnip  and  respect 
had  (it  seems)  been  neglected  by  this  Pharisee,  at  whose 
nouse  Jesus  Cnrist  then  was.  nt  turned  to  ike  woman^  and 
said  unto  Simon j  Seest  thou  ikU  ufoman  ?  /entered  into  thine 
ioueCt  and  thou  gaveat  me  no  water  for  bit  feet,  hut  ehe 
hath  WASHED  BIT  FEET  wUh  her  teare^  and  wiped  them  with  the 


aire  of  her  head,  Tlkou  gaoeat  me  no  kiss  :  hut  ihie  toonum, 
tinee  loame  m,  haih  not  ceased  to  xiss  mt  feet.  Mine  head 
faith  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint ;  but  this  woman  hath  anointed 
BIT  FEET  with  ointment,  (Luke  yii.  44—46.)  To  this  prac- 
tice of  anointing,  Solomon  alludes  (ProT.  xxvii.  9.) ;  and 
among  the  Babylonians  it  was  usual  to  present  sweet  odours, 
(Dan.  ii.  46.)  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt,  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  nations,  thus  to  treat  their  guests,  and, 
when  they  are  about  to  depart,  to  burn  the  richest  perfumes.' 
The  ceremony  o(  washing  the  feet  is  still  obsenred  among  the 
Christians  of  Assalt  in  Palestine,  towards  all  strangers  who 
come  amongst  them  as  guests  or  yisitors.^  An  elevated  seat, 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  was  considered  as  the  post  of 
honour.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  2.y  Among  the  Asiatic  sovereigns 
it  is  a  common  custom  to  give  both  garments  and  money  to 
ambassadors,  and  persons  of  distinction  whom  they  wisn  to 
honour :  hence  they  keep  in  their  wardrobes  several  hundred 
changes  of  raiment  ready  for  presents  of  this  kind.  This 
usage  obtained  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  gave  changes  of 
raiment  to  his  brethren,  and  to  his  brother  Benjamin  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  besides  five  changes  of  raiment. 
(Gen.  xlv.  23.)  That  such  were  given  by  way  of  reward 
and  honour,  see  Judg.  xiv.  12. 19.  Rev.  vi.  1 1.  and  vii.  9. 14.^ 
III.  ^^  Conversation^  in  which  the  ancient  Orientals  indulg^ 
like  other  men,  in  onder  to  beguile  the  time,  was  held  in  the 
gate  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  there  was  an  open  space  near 
uie  gate  of  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mau- 
ritania, which  was  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people.  (Gen.  xix.  1.  Psal.  Ixix.  12.)  Those  who 
were  at  leisure  occupied  a  position  on  these  seats,  and  either 
amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those  who  came  in  and 
those  who  went  out,  and  with  any  trifling  occurrences  tiiat 
might  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,-  or  attended  to  the  ju- 
dicial trials,  which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public 
places  of  this  kind,  viz.  the  gate  of  the  city.  (Gen.  lux.  1. 
xxxiv.  20.  Psal.  xxvi.  4, 5.  Ixix.  12.  cxxvii.  5.  Ruth  iv.  11. 
Isa.  xiv.  31.)  Intercourse  by  conversation,  though  not  very 
frequent,  was  not  so  rare  among  the  ancient  Orientels,  as 
among  their  descendants  of  modem  Asia,  except  perhaps  in 
Palestine.'     Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  fathers 

1  "The  oriental  melhod  of  washing  is  universally  diflcrom  fh>m  that 
pxnctised  In  the  West  Nowhere  is  water  poured  prevbusij  into  a  basin ; 
hut  the  servant  pours  water  from  a  pitcher  upon  the  bands  of  bis  master. 
The  custom  of  washing  hands  prevails  also  to  this  daj.  The  servant  goes 
round  to  ail  the  guests,  with  a  pitcher  and  with  a  vessel  to  receive  the 
water  falling  from  the  hands,  ana  peribrms  the  office  attributed  to  Ellsha," 
in  2  Kings  iii.  11.  "  The  same  service  is  repeated  when  the  repast  is 
ended."    Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  233,  234. 

•  It  is  worthy  o(  remarlc  that  Otto  of  Roses,  which  is  the  finest  perfume 
Imported  from  the  East  at  this  time,  Is  contained  in  pots  or  vases,  with 
covers  so  firmlv  luted  to  the  top,  that  it  requires  force  and  brealcing  to 
separate  them,  before  the  perfume  can  be  poured  out  Does  not  this  ex- 
plain the  action  of  Mary  Magdalene  7 

•  See  several  instances  of  this  custom  In  HanDer*8  Observations,  vol.  11. 
pp.  37&-392. 

«  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  21. 

•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  11.  pp.  242;  94a 

•  Jahn,  Archaol.  Bibl.  %%  176,  177.    Harwood,  vol.  H.p.  117. 

«  "It  is  no  uncommon  thing,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "to  see  an 
Individual,  or  a  group  of  persons,  even  when  very  well  dressed,  sitting 
with  their  feet  drawn  under  them,  upon  the  bare  earth,  passing  whole 
hoars  in  idle  conversation.  Europeans  would  require  a  chair ;  but  the  na- 
tives here  prefer  the  ground :  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
pleasant  to  them  to  while  away  tlieir  time  in  this  manner,  under  the  shade 
ot  a  tree.  Richly  adorned  females,  as  well  as  men,  may  often  be  seen 
thus  amusing  themselves.  As  may  naturally  be  expected,  with  whatever 
care  they  may  at  first  sitting  down  choose  their  place,  yet  the  flowing  dress 
by  degrees  gathers  up  the  dust:  as  this  occurs,  they  from  time  to  time 
arise,  adjust  themselves,  shake  oft'  the  dust,  and  then  vM  down  again." 
Thi«  usage  beautifully  illustrates  Isa.  Ul.  2.    Skakt  thystlf  from  thedutt— 


orise  — sif  down,  O  Jerusalem.  The  sense  of  these  expressions,  to  an  Ori- 
ental,  is  extremely  natural.  "  The  captive  daughter  of  Zion,  brought  down 
to  the  dust  of  sunering  and  oppression,  is  commanded  to  arise  and  shake 

"  th« 


nerself  from  that  dust ;  and  then,  with  grace  and  dignity,  and  composure 
and  security,  to  til  down :  to  take,  as  it  were,  again,  her  seat  and  her  rank 
amid  the  company  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  had  before  afflicted 
her,  and  trampled  her  to  the  earth."  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in 
Brrla,  pp.  282;  293.  . 


drank  wine,  while  the  descendants  are  obliged  to  abstain  froas 
it;  and  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  effect  of  this  exhilaratiBg 
beverage  was  to  commanicate  r  o  little  yivacity  to  the  da> 
racters  of  the  ancient  Asiatics,  at  least  to  that  of  theJHebrevs. 
(See  Isa.  XXX.  29.  Jer.Tii.34.  xxx.  19.  AmosTi.4,5.)  Tbs 
ancient  Asiatics,  among  whom  we  include  the  Hebrews,  wem 
delighted  with  singing,  with  dancing,  and  with  iDStronKDts 
of  music.  Prcnenading,  so  fashionable  and  so  agreeable  is 
colder  latitudes,  was  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  wana 
climates  of  the  East,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  vhj 
the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  preferred  holdinj^  interconne 
with  one  another,  while  sitting  near  the  gate  ot  the  city,  cr 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine.  (1  Sam.  Tin. 
6.  Micah  ir.  4.)  It  is  for  the  same  reason  also  that  we  eo 
frequently  hear  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  persons  sittio^ 
down,  as  in  the  following  passage :  *  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
standeth  not  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitielh  in  the  seat  of  the 
seomfut,^  (SeePsal.  i.  1.  cvii.  32.  lxxxix.7.  cxi.  1.  Ixit.  3. 
I.  20.  xxYi.  6.) 

^  The  bath  was  always  rery  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  (Ruth  iu.  3.  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  2  Kings  v.  10.};  acd 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  should  hare  been  so,  siiioe  h 
is  not  only  cooling  and  refreshing,  but  is  absolutely  De<v«- 
sary  in  order  to  secure  a  decent  degree  of  cleanliness  in  a  c!i- 
mate  where  there  is  so  much  exposure  to  dusL  The  bath  is 
frequently  visited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may  be  reckon^ 
among  their  principal  recreations.  Those  Egyptiaos,  who 
liyed  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  accoant, 
were  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  N  ile.  (  E  X'  <i. 
ii.  5.  yii.  13—26.)  It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  tne  He 
brews,  that  the  bath  should  be  used.  The  object  of  the  law, 
without  doubt,  was  to  secure  a  proper  deforce  of  cleanliness 
among  them.  (Ley.  xiv.  2.  xy.  1 — 8.  xvii.  15,  16.  xxii.  6. 
Num.  xix.  7.)  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  probable, 
that  public  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  were 
erected  in  Palestine,  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  these 
which  are  so  freauently  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  East 

**  The  Orientals,  when  engrsu^  m  conversation,  are  veij 
candid  and  mild,  and  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  di- 
rectly to  contradict  the  person  with  whom  they  are  conversing, 
although  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  conscious  that  he  is 
telling  them  falsehoods.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular, 
very  rarely  used  any  terms  of  reproach  more  severe  thao 
those  of  fOr  (soraN),  adversary  or  opposer,  rv)^  (nacoH),  cor- 
temptible,  ana  sometimes  h2i  (iKraaL),  fool,  an  expressica 
which  means  a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  (Job  ii.  10.  Psal. 
xiv.  1.  Isa.xxxii.  6.  Matt.  v.  22.  xvi.  23.)  When  any  thing 
was  said,  which  was  not  acceptable,  the  dissatisfied  person 
replied,  let  it  suffice  thee  (DeuL  iii.  26.),  or,  it  is  enough, 
(Luke  xxii.  38.)  In  addressing  a  superior,  the  Hebrews  did 
not  commonly  use  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  per- 
son ;  but,  instead  of  /,  they  said  thy  sercant,  and  instead  of 
thou,  they  employed  the  words  my  lord.  Instances  of  this 
mode  of  expression  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  4.  Ixiv.  16. 19.  xlvi. 
34.  Dan.  x.  17.  and  Luke  i.  38. 

"  The  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  as  follows : 
Thou  hast  said,  or  thou  hast  riphtly  said.  We  are  informed 
by  the  traveller  Aryda,  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a 
person^s  expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this  day,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon,  especially  where  he  does  not 
wish  to  assert  any  thing  in  express  terms.  This  explains  the 
answer  of  the  Saviour  to  the  hiffh-priest  Caiaphas  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  64.,  when  he  was  asked,  whether  he  ¥rasthe  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  and  replied,  rv  wmt,  thou  hast  said. 

'*  To  spit  in  company  in  a  room,  which  was  covered  with  a 
carpet,  was  an  indication  of  great  rusticity  of  manners ;  but  in 
case  ^ere  was  no  carpet,  it  was  not  accounted  a  fault  in  d 
person,  provided  he  spat  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Th»; 
expression,  therefore,  m  Deut.  xxv.  7—9.,  via.  he  shall  sptt 
in  his  face,  is  to  be  understood  literally,  the  more  so  on  this 
account,  because  in  other  places,  where  spitting,  buffeting, 
kc,  are  mentioned,  they  occur  under  circumstances,  w*her« 
there  existed  a  great  excitement  of  feeling,  and  because  tlieie 
are  not  wanting  instances  of  even  greater  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence, than  that  of  spitting  in  one^s  face.  (Matt  xxvi.  67. 
Mark  xiv.  65.  comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  24.  Isa.  Ivii.  4.  Ezek.  ii. 
6.  xxv.  6.  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  70  The  Orientals,  as  is  very  weli 
known,  are  fond  of  taking  a  nap  at  noon,  to  w^hich  they  are 
strongly  invited  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  their  climate. 
(2^am.  iv.  5.  xi.  2.  Matt.  xiii.  25.)  The  phrase,  to  coctj 
oriels  feet,  is  used  in  certain  instances  to  express  the  custom 
of  retiring  to  rest  or  sleeping  at  this  time.  (Judg.  iii.  24. 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.)"« 

•  Mr.  Upham's  tnuulatioa  of  Jahn'i  ArchaDologla  B'.blica,  pp.  IM-  \% 
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IV.  The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
Ihey  breakfasted.  They  dined  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
and  supped  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  From  this  circum- 
atance  of  their  breakfasting  so  early,  Dr.  Lightfoot  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  language  of  the  evangelists  John  (xix.  14.) 
and  Mark  (xv.  25.)  conoeminff  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  The 
former  notices  the  time  from  we  preparation  of  the  passover ; 
and  the  latter,  the  time  of  the  day.  The  preparation  began  at 
the  dawn  or  cock-crowing.  From  this  custom,  too,  the  term 
to  rise  early  denotes  diligence,  either  in  doing  good  or  evil. 
Supper  appears  to  have  neen  the  principal  meal  among  the 
Jf  ws,  as  It  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. * 

From  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  evident  that  the 
food  of  the  Jews  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  milk,  honey ,>  rice,  vegetables,'  and  sometimes  of 
locusts,  except  at  the  appointed  festivals,  or  when  they  offered 
their  feast-onerings ;  at  these  times  they  ate  animal  food,  of 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  (Num.  xi.  4.), 
when  (as  is  done  at  this  day  thioushout  the  East)  the  guests 
dipped  their  hands  in  the  dish.  (Huth  ii.  14.  Matt.  xxyi.  23. 
Jonn  xiii.  26.)*  The  pottage  of  lentiles  and  bread,  which 
Jacob  had  prepared,  and  which  was  so  tempting  to  the  im- 
patient Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  his  birthright,  shows  the 
simplicity  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  patriarchs.  (Gen.  xxv. 
34.)  The  same  diet  is  in  use  among  the  modem  Arabs,*  and 
in  the  Levant.^  Isaac  in  his  old  age  longed  for  savoury  meat^ 
which  was  accordingly  prepared  for  him  (Gen.  xxvii.  4. 17.) ; 
but  this  was  an  unusual  thing.  The  feast  with  which  Abra- 
ham entertained  the  three  angels  was  a  calf^'  new  cakes 
baked  on  the  hearth,  together  with  butter  {ghee)  and  milk.< 
(Gen.  xviii.  6,  7.)  We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their 
ordinary  articles  of  food  by  those  which  were  presented  to 
David  on  various  occasions  by  Abigail  (l  Sam.  xxv.  18.), 
by  Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1.),  ana  by  Barzillai.  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
28,  29.) 

The  most  useful  and  strengthening,  as  well  as  the  most 
common,  article  of  food,  was,  doubtless,  bread.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  this  simple  diet  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,' 
which  do  not  often  mention  the  flesh  of  animals :  though  this 
is  Sometimes  included  in  the  eating  of  breads  or  making  a  meal, 
as  in  Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  iii.  20.  vii.  2.  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  John 
vi.  23.  Sometimes  the  ears  were  gathered  and  the  grain 
eaten,  before  the  com  was  reaped ;  in  the  earliest  times,  after 
it  had  been  Uireshed  and  dried,  it  was  eaten  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation.  This  was  called  parched  com,  Subso- 
4jaentiy,  the  grain  was  pounded  in  a  mortar,  to  which  prac- 
tice Solomon  alludes.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  In  later  times, 
however,  it  was  in  general  ground  into  flour,  fermented  with 
leaven,  and  made  into  bread;  though  on  certain  occasions,  as 
at  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  they  baked 
xmUavened  bread,  (Exod.  xii.  34 — 39.)  In  the  Last  the 
grinding  of  com  was,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  female  slaves : 
it  is  extremely  laborious,  and  is  esteemed  the  lowest  employ- 

i  Compare  Mark  vi.  21.  Luke  xit.  16.  and  John  xii.  2. ;  and  see  Abp. 
Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  toL  iL  p.  353.  and  Dr.  Adam's  Summary  of 
llumnn  Antiquities,  p.  433. 

ft  Tile  aneients  used  honoT  instead  of  sogar,  and  seem  to  have  relished 
it  much.  Hence  it  is  flguraJvelv  used  aa  an  image  of  pleasure  and  happi> 
ness  in  Psal.  cxix.  103.  Prov.  xxiv.  13, 14.  and  Sol.  Song  iv.  U.  When  taJcen 
in  great  quantities  it  causes  vomiting,  and  is  consequently  used  bjr  a  figure 
(Prov.  xxv.  16.)  to  express  fastidiousness,  or  any  nauseating  sensalion. 
(.latin's  Biblical  Archaeology,  §  77.)  In  consequence  of  the  too  liberal  use 
of  honey,  as  a  substitute  tur  sugar,  by  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  Cy. 
elades  Inlands  in  the  Levant,  ixamj  of  them  are  affected  with  scrofulous 
diseases.  May  not  this  effect  be  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  27. 1  (Emerson's 
Letters  from  the^ean,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 

■  In  later  times,  when  the  Jews  were  dispersed  among  the  heathen 
nations,  they  oden  abstained  from  eating  flesh,  as  it  might  have  been 
offered  to  idols  and  sold  in  shambles ;  thev  therefore  subsisted  entirely  on 
vegetables.    To  this  circumstance  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xiv.  2. 

«  dee  examples  in  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  and  JoweU's  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  2&i. 

» Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  275. 

•  In  tlie  island  of  Santorin,  Mr.  cmerson  speaks  of  soup  made  oflentUt; 
nliich,  when  stewed,  are  of  a  rcddisli  tinge,  and  so  lar  agree  with  the  red 
pottage  of  Jacob,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv.  30.  34.  (Letters  from  the  >Egean, 
fol.  ii.  p.  127.) 

<  A  young  kid  seethed  in  milk  is  to  this  day  a  delicacy  set  before 
strangers  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  / 

•  Milk  and  honey  were  the  chief  dainties  of  the  ancients,  as  they  still  are 
tmong  tlie  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedooins.  Hence  the  land  of  Canaan 
\n  dpscribed  as  a  landjloteing  with  milk  and  honey.  (Exod.  iii.  8.)  Butter 
ii  also  an  article  much  in  use,  as  is  attested  by  all  modem  travellers.  Seo 
Puiicularly  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  385.  Irby's  and  Bfangles* 
Travels  in  Egypt,  Ac.  pp.  263.  481,  482. 

•  Thus,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  xxviiL  22.  we  read,  /  will  fetch  a  mor- 
•d  of  BBEAD.— Oen.  xjri.  14.  Abraham  took  aasAn,  and  a  bottle  of  water, 
om  gate  it  unto  Bagar.—Oen.  xxxvil.  26.  They  tat  down  to  bat  brbao. 
~^en.  zliii.  31.  Joseph  aaidy  Set  on  BRBAn.— Exod.  ii.  20.  Call  him  theU  he 
may  BAT  BvBAD.— Exod.  xvi.  3.  We  did  bat  brbad  to  the  fuU.— Vent.  Ix.  9. 
/  neither  did  bat  brbad,  nor  drink  water,— I  Sam.  xxviil.  20.  Skiul  had 
BATBH  no  BB&AD  oU  the  day,  Ac 


ment  in  the  houseJ^^  The  liffhtiiel  ire&d,  which  was  made  of 
the  finest  flour,  and  was  moM  quickly  upon  the  hearth^  they 
called  cakes  (Gen.  xviii.  6.) ;  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were 
called  loaves,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  The  cakes  were  anciently 
baked  apon  the  hearth  (Gen.  xyiii.  6.^ :  afterwards,  this  was 
done  upon  the  coals,  being  probably  laid  upon  some  grate. 
( 1  Kings  xix.  60  But  the  Holy  Bread  was  baked  in  an  oven. 
(Lev.  11.  4.)  The  fuel,  used  for  this  and  other  culinary  pur- 
poses, consisted  of  thorns,  wood  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general, 
as  their  sure  supply,  the  dung  of  cows,  asses,  or  camels,*  * 
dried  and  collected  into  heaps  (Lam.  iv.  5.) :  grass,  also,  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  (Matt.  vi.  30.)  The  know- 
ledge of  this  circumstance  illustrates  Eccles.  vii.  6.  Psal. 
Iviii.  9.  Amos  iv.  11.  Zech.  iii.  2,  Isa.  vii.  4.  and  especially 
Ezek.  iv.  12.  In  order  to  show  the  extremity  of  distress,  to 
which  the  Jews  would  be  reduced  in  the  captivity,  the  pro- 
phet was  to  ]irepare  the  most  common  provisions  and  to  bake 
the  bread  with  hunum  dung.  Nothing  could  paint  more 
strongly  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  than  this;  and  the  Jews 
would  so  understand  this  sign.i^ 

The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  eat  many  things  which 
were,  and  are,  eaten  by  other  nations;  some  animals  being 
unclean  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law  Tthose,  for  instance, 
which  wert  either  actually  impure  and  aoominable,  or  were 
esteemed  so) ;  others  being  set  apart  for  the  altar,  certain 
parts  of  which  it  was,  consequently,  not  lawfid  to  eat. 

The  re-jgulatious  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  are 
principally  recorded  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv. ;  and  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  following  articles  are  reckoned  unclean,  and, 
consequently,  are  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews;  viz.  1.  Quadru- 
peds, which  do  not  ruminate,  or  which  have  cloven  feet;-» 
i.  Serpents  and  creeping  insects ;  also  certain  insects  which 
sometimes  fly,  and  sometimes  advance  upon  their  feet;  but 
locusts,  in  all  their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted 
clean ;-— 3.  (certain  species  of  birds,  many  of  the  names  of 
which  are  obscure ;— 4.  Fishes  without  scales,  and  also  thoRe 
without  fins ; — 5.  All  food,  all  liquids,  standing  in  a  vessel, 
and  all  wet  seed  into  which  the  dead  body  or  any  unclean 
beast  had  fallen ;— 6.  All  food  and  liauids,  which  stood  in 
the  tent  or  chamber  of  a  dying  or  dead  man,  remaining 
meanwhile  in  an  uncovered  vessel    (Num.  xix.   15^;— 

7.  Every  thing  which  was  consecrated  by  any  one  to  idols 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  15.) :  it  was  this  prohibition,  that  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  occasioned  certain  dissensions,  upon  which 
Paul  frequently  remarks,  especially  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10.;— 

8.  A  kid  Doilea  in  the  milk  of  its  mother.  TExod.  xxiii.  19 
xxxiv.  26.  Deut.  xiv.  21.)  This  was  prohibited  either  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  humanity  to  animals,  or  to  guard  th« 
Hebrews  against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practice  of 
the  heathen  nations. 

The  consecrated  animal  substances  interdicted  to  the  He- 
brews were,  1.  Blood  (Lev.  xvii.  10.  xix.  26.  Deut.  xii 
16 — ^33,  24.  XV.  23.)  ;— 2.  Animals  which  had  either  died  of 
disease  or  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts,  though  strangers 
might  eat  them  if  they  chose  (Exod.  xxii.  31.  Deut.  xiv. 
26.) ; — 3.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines,  termed  the  net  oi 
eau//.— 4.  The  fat  upon  the  intestines,  called  the  mesentery ^ 
&c, ; — 5f  The  fat  of  the  kidneys ; — 6.  The  fat  tail  or  rump 
of  certain  sheep.  (Exod.  xxix.  13--22.  Lev.  iii.  4— -9, 10.  ix, 
19.)»8 

Many  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  assigned  for  these 
prohibitions ;  but  the  Scriptures,  which  are  our  safest  guide 
m  inquiries  of  this  kind,  expressly  inform  us,  that  the  design 
of  them  was  both  moral  and  pohtical.  This  is  declared  m 
Lev.  XX.  24 — ^26.  /  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  have  sepet* 
rated  you  from  other  people  /  ye  shall  therefore  put  tUfference 
between  clean  beasts  and  urulean  s  and  ye  shall  not  ma&  your- 
selves  abominable  by  beast  or  bv  fowL  or  by  any  living  thing 
that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  which  I  have  separated  from  you  as 
unclean  .•  and  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people  that  ye  should  be  mine. 
As  if  the  Almighty  had  said,  '*  1  have  selected  you  from,  and 
have  exalted  you  far  above,  die  heathen  and  id(Matrous  world. 
Let  it  be  your  care  to  conduct  yourselves  worthy  of  this  dis- 
tinction. Let  the  quality  of  your  food,  as  well  as  the  rites  of 

>•  Bp.  Lowth's  baiah,  vol.  11.  p.  294.  i 

it  "Mahomet,  our  camel-driver,  made  bread :  ha  kneaded  the  doogh  In  I 
a  leathern  napkin ;  and,  mixing  a  good  deal  of  rait  with  it,  made  a  flat  round  ' 
cake,  about  naif  an  inch  thick,  and  baked  it  on  (fried  cameW  dung." 
Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  172.    A  similar  mode  of  preparing  cakes  is 
described  by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.    Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  dec.  vol.  ii.  p. 
166. 3d  edition. 

ts  Boothroyd'8  translation  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  GO. 

*>  Jahn,  ArchsoL  BibL  f  143.    The  Mosaic  onUnancea  respecting  clean 
and  andean  beasts  are  fully  considered  by  Michaelis,  CommeotoriM 
▼ol.  U.  pp.  219—264. 
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four  wonhi{>,  display  your  peonliar  and  holy  character.  Let 
even  your  manner  of  eating  be  so  appropnate,  so  pure,  so 
nioely  adiusted  by  my  law,  as  to  convince  yourselves  and  all 
Uie  world,  that  you  are  indeed  separated  from  idolaters,  and 
devoted  to  me  alone.'*  Agreeably  to  tiiis  declaration  Moses 
tells  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xiy.  3,  3.  31.),  7%e  Lord  hath 
choaen  you  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himeeif,  above  all  the 
naihna  that  are  upon  the  earth.  Thou  ehalt  not  eat  any  abomu 
noble  thirty.  Ye  shall  not  eat  ant/  thing  thai  dieth  cftteelf;  ye 
shall  give  ttio  a  stranger  or  sell  titoan  aUen^  for  ye  are  a  holy 
people.  In  other  woras,  ^  Since  God  has  invested  you  with 
singular  honour  and  favour,  you  ought  to  reverence  jour- 


ispeet  torbids  you 
and  primary  intention  of  these  and  other  similar  regulations 
was  to  break  the  Israelites  of  the  ill  habits  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  Egypt,  or  which  they  had  indulged  while 
in  that  country ;  and  to  keep  them  for  ever  distinct  Irom  that 
corrupt  people,  both  in  principles  and  practices,  and  by  parity 
of  reason  from  all  other  idolatrous  nations.  Another  reason 
for  the  distinction  was,  that,  as  the  Jews  were  peculiarly 
devoted  to  God,  they  should  be  reminded  of  that  relation  by 
a  particularity  of  diet,  which  should  serve  emblematioallr  as 
a  sign  of  their  obligation  to  study  moral  purity.  Further, 
it  has  been  sugeested,  as  a  reason  for  the  distinctions  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  food,  not  only  that  the  quality 
of  the  food  itself  is  an  important  consideration  {clean  animals 
affording  a  copious  and  wholesome  nutriment,  while  unclean 
animals  yield  a  gross  nutriment,  which  is  often  the  occasion 
of  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  disorders) ;  but  also,  that  to  the 
eating  of  certain  animals  may  be  ascribed  a  specific  influence 
on  the  moral  temperament.^ 

Their  ordinary  beverage  vras  water,  which  was  drawn  from 
the  public  wells  and  fountains  (John  iv.  6,  7.),  and  which 
was  to  be  refused  to  no  one.  (Matt.  xxv.  36.)  The  water  of 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt^  after  it  has  been  deposited  in  jars  to 
settle,  all  modern  travellers  attest,'  is  singularly  delicious  as 
well  as  extraordinarily  wholesome,  and  is  drunK  in  very  large 

auantittes ;  while  that  of  the  few  wells,  which  are  found  in 
lat  country,  is  not  potable,  being  both  unpleasant  and  insalu- 
brious. When  the  modem  inhabitants  depart  thence  for  any 
time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  thev  shall  find 
on  their  return,  in  diinking  the  water  of  the  Nile.  'Hie 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  ffives  a  peculiar  energy  to 
those  words  of  Moses,  when  he  denounced  to  Pharaoh,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in 
the  very  filtering  vessels;  and  that  the  Egyptians  should 
loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river,  (Exoa.  vii.  17—19.) 
That  is,  they  should  loathe  to  drink  of  that  water  which  they 
used  to  prefer  to  all  the  waters  of  the  universe,  and  so  eagerly 
to  long  for,  and  should  prefer  to  drink  of  well-water,  wnich 
in  their  country  is  so  detestable.'  After  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  drank  wine  of  different  sorts, 
which  was  preserved  in  skins.  Red  wine  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  esteemed.  (Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Rev.  xiv.  30.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  the 
juice  of  the  pomegranate.  rSongviii.  2.V  When  Ju^oeawas 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  meaieaied  wines  (as  we 
have  seen)  were  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  cruciiied,  in 
order  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  acuteness  of 
sensibility.^  The  strong  drink  nsv  (sHtfceaV  mentioned  in 
Lev.  X.  9.,  and  many  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  means 
any  kind  of  fermented  liquors,  whether  prepsued  from  com, 
dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruits.  One  of  the  four 
prohibited  drinks  among  the  Mohammedans  is  called  mAxzt, 

t  Tappan'A  Lectures  on  Heb.  Antiq.  pp.  260—264.  Dr.  Harrls'g  Nat 
niet  of  the  liible,  pp.  zzzS.— xxxvii.  (Ameneen  edit)  or  pp.  xxtr.— xxz.  of 
the  London  edition.  See  also  the  Rev.  W.  Jones's  Zoologia  Elhica. 
(Works,  vol.  lii.  pp.  1— 116.) 

•  See  particularly  Belxoni's  Researches  in  G^rpt,  p.  325.  4eo.  edit.  Tar- 
ner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  tt.  p.  611.  and  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels 
alons  the  Shores  of  the  MetUterranean,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

s  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iil.  pp.  664—666.  See  also  a  Narrative  of 
the  Pacha  of  E^pt's  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  bv  an  American, 
pp.  ISa  161.    (London,  1M2.  8vo.) 

•  Spiced  wines  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  The  celebrated  Persian 
poet,  llaflx,  speaks  of  wine—"  rlchljr  bitter,  richly  sweet"  The  Romans 
lined  their  vessels  (amphont)  with  odorous  gums,  to  give  the  virine  a  warm 
bitter  flavour;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Poles  and  Spaniards  sdopt  a  similar 
method,  in  order  to  impart  to  their  wines  a  favourite  relish.  (Odes  of 
VsfiZi  translated  by  Nott,  p.  30.  note.)  The  juice  of  the  pomegranate  tree  is 
often  employed  in  tlie  East,  to  rive  a  oleasanl  sub-acid  flavour  to  a  variety 
of  beversges ;  and  where  the  laws  or  the  Koran  are  not  allowed  to  inter* 
pose,  or  their  prohibitions  are  disregarded,  a  delicious  wine  is  frequently 
manu&ctured  from  this  juice  alone.  Harmer's  ObservaUonSi  vol.  U.  pp. 
145,  146. 

•  flee  p.  7L  of  this  tohime. 


which,  though  it  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  the  He* 
brew  word,  especially  signifies  plm  wine.« 

The  patriarchs,  like  the  moaem  inhabitants  of  fhe  East, 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  meals  nnder  the  shade  of  trees. 
Thus  Abraham  stood  by  the  angels  under  the  tree,  mdtkeg 
did  eat.  (Gen.  xyiii.  6.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  at 
indifferently  with  all  persons ;  they  would  have  been  polluted 
and  dishonoured  in  their  own  opinion,  bj  eating  with  peopb 
of  another  reliffion,  or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Joseph*! 
time,  they  neither  ate  with  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Egjptiain 
with  them  (Gen.  xliii.  3d.) ;  nor  m  our  SaTioor's  tune  with 
the  Samaritans  (John  ir.  9.) ;  and  die  Jews  were  scandiiltzed 
at  Jesus  Christ's  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  (Matt, 
ix.  11.)  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats,  whose  oae 
was  prohibited,  they  could  not  conyenientlf  eat  with  those 
who  partook  of  them,  fearing  some  pollution  by  tonchioi 
them,  or  if  by  accident  any  part  of  them  should  fdl  qwd 
them.  The  ancient  Hebrews  at  Aeir  meals  had  each  bit 
separate  table.  When  Joseph  entertained  hts  brethren  in 
Egypt,  he  seated  each  of  them  at  his  particular  table,  and  he 
himself  sat  down  separately  from  the  Egyptians  who  ate 
with  him:  but  he  sent  to  his  brethren,  out  of  the  prorisions 
which  were  before  him.  (Gen.  xliii.  31.  et  seq,)  Elkanab, 
SamuePs  father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed  their  por- 
tions to  them  separately.  (1  Sam.  i.  4,  5.)  In  Homer,  eadi 
of  the  guests  has  his  little  table  apart;  and  the  master  of  tie 
feast  distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  sure  that  this  is  still 
practised  in  China ;  and  many  in  India  never  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish,  nor  on  the  same  t«>1e,  and  they  believe  ttntyca 
not  do  so  without  sin ;  and  this^  not  only  in  their  own  country, 
but  when  travelling,  and  in  foreign  lands.'  The  antifjoe 
manners  which  we  observe  in  Homer  we  likewise  perceive 
in  Scripture,  with  regard  to  eatin?,  drinking,  and  entertain' 
ments.  We  find  great  plenty,  but  little  delicacy;  great 
respect  and  honour  paid  to  the  guests  by  serving  them  plen- 
tifully :  thus  Joseph  sent  his  brother  Benjamin  a  portion  five 
times  larger  than  his  other  brethren ;  and  Samuel  set  a  whole 

Suarter  of  a  calf  before  Saul.  From  Neh.  viii.  10. 13.  and 
isth.  ix.  19.  22.  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  send  a 
portion  of  what  remained  from  their  public  feasts  to  those  fetr 
whom  nothing  was  prepared,  or  who  trere  by  any  eiitoffl- 
stances  prevented  from  being  present  at  them.  The  womea 
did  not  appear  at  table  in  entertainments  with  the  men.  This 
would  have  been  then,  as  it  is  at  this  day  throoghoot  the 
East,  an  indecency.  Thus  Fashti  the  queen  made  aftatifaf 
the  women  in  the  royal  house,  which  belonged  to  Moiuavf 
(Esth.  i.  9.),  while  the  Persian  monaich  was  feasting  hia 
nobles. 

In  India,  feasts  are  given  in  the  open  halls  and  gardens, 
where  a  variety  of  strangers  are  admitted,  and  much  hmi' 
liarity  is  allowed.  This  easily  accounts  for  a  circamstsoce 
in  the  history  of  Christ  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty; — ^the  penitent  Mary  coming  into  the  apartoent 
where  he  was,  and  anointing  nb  feet  with  the  ointment,  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  (Luke  tu.  44.) 
This  familiarity  is  not  only  common,  but  is  far  from  being 
deemed  either  disrespectful  or  displeasing.^  From  the  para- 
bles of  the  nuptial  feast  (Matt.  xxii.  2 — 4.)  and  of  the  ?Feat 
supper  (Luke  xiv.  16, 17.)  it  appears  anciently  to  have  oeeo 
the  custom  for  the  parties  invited  not  to  go  to  the  entertain- 
ment until  it  was  announced  to  be  ready.  A  similar  usage 
obtains  in  modern  Persia ;  when  Sir  Harford  Jones,  during 
his  political  mission  thither  in  1808-9,  dined  with  the  Khaa 
of  Bushire,  the  envoy  and  his  suite  did  not  go  to  the  khan's 
residence,  until  the  latter  had  sent  a  messenger  to  say  that 
the  entertainment  was  ready  for  his  reception."  From  1  Sam. 
xvi.  11.  (marginal  rendering)  and  Pad.  cxxviii.  3.  it  should 
seem  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  sat  down  round  about  a  mat 
or  low  table,  cross-legged,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still 
practised  in  the  East;  afterwards,  however,  they  imitated 
the  Persians  and  Chaldeeans,  who  reclined  on  table-beds  while 
eating ;  some  traces  of  which  are  observable  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (xxiii.  1.),  in  Amos  (vi.  4. 7.),  Ezekiel  (xiiii.41.}i 
and  Tobit  (ii.  4.);  but  this  practice  was  not  general,  ^e 
see  expressions  m  the  sacred  authors  of  Uiose  times,  which 
prove  that  they  also  sat  at  table.    At  Ahasuerus^s  banquet 

I  G.  0.  Michaelia,  DlsBertatio  Philologica  naturalia  qucdam  et  aitifictin 
codicit  Mcri  ex  Alcorano  illustruis,  f  12.  In  Pott's  aod  Ruperti's  8/llof9 
Gommeatationein  Theotogicaruni,  toca.  H.  pp.  49,  60. 

f  See  examples  in  Ward's  View  of  the  IlUtory,  Ac  of  the  Hindoos, «« 
il.  p.  316.  Renaudot,  Notes  sur  le  Voyage  des  ditux  knbes  ^  la  Cmti 
pp.  123,  12A. 

•  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  pp.  183.  190.  ,     . 

•  Morier's  Journey  through  PereU  in  the  Years  180B>  9,  p.  73.  Uxaea 
1812.  ita 
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yCjth.  i.  6.)  the  company  lav  on  beds,  and  also  at  that  which 
Esther  gave  the  lung  and  Haman*  TEsth.  xii.  8.)  Our  Sa^ 
vipur  inlike  manner  reclined  at  table  (as  already  described 
in  p.  154.\  when  Mary  Magdalene  anointed  his  feet  with 
liemime  (Matt.  xxri.  7.;,  and  when  John,  at  the  last  sapper. 
Tested  his  head  on  his  bosom.  (John  xiii.  25.)  Previously 
to  taking  food,  it  waa  usual  to  implore  the  divine  blessing, 
as  we  see  by  the  example  of  Samuel,  which  is  alluded  to  m 
1  Sam.  ix«  13. :  apd  it  should  seem  from  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  that 
the  same  laudable  practice  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

The  modem  Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table,  after  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  carefully  wash  their  hands.  They 
speak  of  this  ceremony  as  being  essential  and  obligatory. 
Afler  meals  they  wash  them  again.  When  they  sit  down  to 
table,  the  master  of  the  house,  or  chief  person  in  the  company, 
taking  bread,  breaks  it,  but  does  not  divide  it ;  then  putting  his 
Imind  oa  it,  he  recites  this  blessing:  Bkned  be  ihau^  0  lord 
oiir  God^  tie  king  of  the  tvorU^  who  produeest  the  bread  of  the 
earth.  Those  present  answer,  *imen.  Having  distributed 
the  bread  among  the  guests,  he  takes  the  vessel  of  the  wine 
in  his  right  hand,  saying,  JBleaaed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
king  of  the  world,  who  mat  produced  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 
They  uien  reneat  the  23d  Psafm.^  They  take  care,  Aat  after 
meals  there  snail  be  a  piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table : 
the  master  of  the  house  orders  a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it 
with  win^,  and  elevating  it,  says,  Xet  us  bless  him  of  whose 
benefits  we  have  been  partaking;  the  rest  answer.  Blessed 
be  he,  who  has  heaped  his  favours  on  us,  and  by  his  good- 
ness has  now  fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to 
Israel :  beseeches  him  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his  temple,  to 
restore  the  throne  of  David,  to  send  Elias  and  the  Messuh, 
to  deliver  them  out  of  their  long  captivity.  AH  present 
answer,  Amm^  They  recite  Psal.  xxxiv.*  9,  la ;  and  then, 
after  paasing  the  glass  with  a  little  wine  in  it  round  to  those 
present,  he  drinks  what  is  left,  and  the  table  is  cleared.' 

V.  When  persons  journeyed,  they  provided  themselves 
with  every  necessary,  as  there  were  no  inns  for  the  reception 
of  tnivelleia*  Women  and  rich  men  frequently  travelled  on 
asses  or  camels,  which  carried  not  only  their  merchandise, 
but  also  their  household  goods  and  chattels,  and  queens  were 
carried  in  palanquins  (Cant.  iii.  7.) ;'  and  it  appears  thatUie 
Jews  often  travelled  in  earavang  or  companies  (as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East  do  to  this  day),  eapecially  when  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  annual  festivals.  7%e 
raalfwia  of  AacenaUma,  or  of  Degrees,  as  they  are  commonly 
entitled  (cxx.-— cxxxiv.),  are  supposed  to  have  received  this 
appellation  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  sung  by  the 
more  devout  Jews,  when  they  were  ageen^ngot  travelling 
up  to  the  Holy  City  on  these  occasions.  The  company, 
among  which  Joseph  and  Mary  supoosed  Jesus  to  have  been 
on  their  retnm  from  the  passover,  wnen  he  waa  twelve  yeaia 
old  (Luke  iL  42 — 44.),  was  one  of  these  caravans.^  The 
Ceylonese  travel  in  a  similar  way  at  festivals  to  particular 
places  of  worship.' 

YI.  In  the  East,  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modem  times, 
there  were  no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with 
refreshment  Shade  from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  Uie 
plunderers  of  the  night,  is  all  that  the  caravansaries  afford. 
Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  one.  The  Sacred  Writings  exhibit  several  instances 
of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the  writings 
of  moaem  travellers  show  that  similar  hospitality  still  exists 
in  the  East.<  Abraham  received  three  angels,  invited  them, 
served  them  himself,  and  stood  in  their  presence ;  Sarah  his 
wife  took  care  of  the  kitchen,  and  baked  oread  for  his  guests. 
(Gen.  xv|ii.  3,  3,  &c.)'     Lot  waited  at  the  city-gates  to 

>  See  Boxtorfa  Synag.  aod  Leo  of  Modena,  part  ii  c  10. 
a  Calmet'a  Diaaertationa,  torn.  i.  pp.  di^^-SEO. 

•  In  oar  common  veraion  fIDO  (MaraH)  la  rendered  bed,  VLt,  Harmer 
Srat  aufxeated  that  a  palanquin  waa  intended ;  and  he  haa  been  followed 
by  Dr.  Good  in  hia  Ter^a  of  Solomon's  Sonc.  The  mode  of  traTelling  or 
lakiDC  the  «r  in  a  conch,  Utter,  or  tehicle  or  thia  name,  anpported  on  the 
idtK>ttraers  of  davea  or  aerranta.  ia  eittremely  common  all  over  the  Eaiit  at 
the  preaent  day,  and  ia  unqueetionably  of  immemorial  date.  Theae  palan- 
qiiina  are  often  of  moat  elegant  and  aaperb  manufactare,  aa  well  aa  moat 
volnptuonsly  aoft  and  eaay.    Of  thia  deacription  waa  the  conch  orpalan- 

quin  of  BoIomcMn.   Good*a  tranalatlon  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  103. 
«  See  the  variona  paaaagea  of  Harmer'a  Obaerratlons,  referred  to  In  his 

Index,  article  Caravana,    Ward's  Hiatorr  of  the  ffindooi^  Td.  tl.  p.  338. 

Tragmenta  aupplementarr  to  Galmet,  No.  I. 

•  CallawaT'a  Oriental  Obaerratlons,  p.  74. 

*  See  LUnt'a  TraTels  In  Emt,  dec  p.  8S2.  Mr.  Belzonl'a  Reaearches  in 
Egynt  p.  61.    Borckhardt'a  TnTela  in  Sy  rte,  pp.  21. 296. 

(  Mr.  Bocldngham  baa  deacribed  an  interesting  trait  of  oriental  hoajpl- 
lali^  In  aa  Arab  sheik  of  Bank,  the  chief  of  a  Turcoman  tribe  dwelling 
In  taa  vicinity  of  iJeppo^  on  the  plain  of  Barak,  which  ia  vexy  limihr  Co 


receive  guests.  (Gen.  xix.  1 .)  When  the  inhahitants  of  So* 
dom  meant  to  insult  his  guests  he  went  out,  he  spoke  to 
them,  he  exposed  himself  to  their  fuzy,  and  offered  rather  to 
give  up  his  own  daughters  to  &eir  hrutality  than  his  guests, 
(Gen.  xix.  5—9.)  The  same  is  observable  in  the  old  man 
of  Gibeah,  who  had  received  the  young  Levite  and  his  wife. 
(Judg.  xix.  16,  17.)  St.  Paul  (Heb.  xiii.  2.)  uses  Abra^ 
ham^  and  Lot's  example  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  the 
exercise  of  hospitality,  saying,  that  they  who  hav^  practised 
it  have  merited  the  honour  ofreceiving  angels  under  the  form 
of  men.  In  the  £aBt,  on  account  of  Uie  mtenae  heat  of  the 
weather  during  summer,  they  were  accustomed  to  travel  by 
night.  The  circumstance  wiU  explain  the  parable  of  the  im- 
portunate guest  who  arrived  at  midnight  (Luke  xi,  5-— 8.) ; 
m  which  the  rites  of  hospitality,  common  among  the  Orien- 
tals, are  generally  recognised  and  supposed  to  be  acted  uponj 
thouffh  not  in  so  prompt  a  manner  as  was  usual.^ 

The  primitive  Christians  made  one  principal  part  of  their 
duty  to-consist  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Our  Saviour 
tells  his  apostles,  that  whoever  received  them  received  him 
self;  and  that  whosoever  should  give  them  even  a  glass  of 
water,  should  not  lose  his  reward.  (Matt.  xxv.  41.  45.)  At 
the  day  of  Judgment,  he  will  say  to  the  wicked.  Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  received 

me  not; inasmuch  as  ye  have  not  £ne  it  unto  the  least 

oftheu,  ye  havenot  done  it  unto  me,  St.  Peter  (1  Eph.  iv.  9.) 
requires  the  faithful  to  use  hospitality  to  their  brethren  with- 
out murmuring  and  complaint.  St  Paul  in  several  of  his 
Epistles  recommends  hospitality,  and  especially  to  bishops. 
(1  Tim.  iii.  3.  Tit.  i.  8.)  The  primitive  Christians  were  so 
ready  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  that  the  very  heathens  ad- 
mired them  for  it.  They  were  hospitable  to  all  strangerSy 
but  especially  to  those  of  the  same  faith  and  communion. 
Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, which  testified  the  purity  of  their  faiUi ;  and  this 
Srocured  them  a  hospitable  reception  wherever  the  name  of 
eaus  Christ  was  known.  Calmet  is  of  opinion^  that  the  two 
last  Epistles  of  St.  John  may  be  such  kind  of  letters  of  com- 
munion and  recommendation  as  were  given  to  Christians  who 
travelled. 

Listances  of  hospitality  among  the  early  Greeks  abound  in 
the  writings  of  Homer,  whose  delineations  of  manners  and 
customs  reflect  so  much  light  on  the  Old  Testament,  esp^ 
cially  on  the  Pentateuch ;  and  that  ancient  hospitality,  which 
the  Greeks  considered  as  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  still  par- 
tially preserved.  When  the  traveller  makes  a  second  tour 
through  the  country,  he  can  hardly  do  any  thing  more  ofTen- 
sive  to  the  person  oy  whom  he  wras  entertained  in  his  first 
journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the  kindness 
of  his- former  host.  Travelling  would,  indeed,  be  impracti- 
cable in  Greece,  if  it  were  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  senti- 
ment ;  for  the  Protogerio  are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  miserable  khans  or  caravansaries  are  gene* 
rally  constructed  only  in  towns  or  on  highways. 

Travelling,  in  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  seems  to  have 
been,  anciently  at  least,  as  diflicult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ; 
and  that  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
This  reciprocal  hospitality  became  hereditaiY  in  lamilies 
even  of  difierent  nations;  and  the  friendship  which  was  thus 
contracted  was  not  less  binding  than  the  ties  of  affinity,  or 
of  blood.  Those  between  whom  a  regard  had  been  cemented 
by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality  were  provided  with  some 
particular  mark,  which,  being  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  established  a  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  fami- 
lies for  several  generations ;  and  the  engagement  thus  entered 
into  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  unless  publicly  disavowed 
in  a  judicial  manner,  nothing  being  considered  so  base  as  a 

the  hoapkable  conduct  of  Abraham,  related  in  Gen.  xrlii.  **  When  me 
alighted  at  liia  tent*door,  oar  horaea  were  taken  from  ua  by  hia  aon,  • 
joung  man  weU  dreaaed  in  a  acarlet  cloth  beniah  and  a  ahawl  of  ailk  for  a 
turban.  The  aheik,  hia  lather,  waa  aitUog  beneath  the  awning  in  liront  of 
the  tent  itaelf ;  and,  when  we  entered,  roae  up  lo  receive  ua,  ezchangli^i 
the  aalute  of  welcome,  and  not  aei^ng  iiimaelf  until  all  hia  gueata  were 
accommodated."  ....  "Boon  afterwarda,  warm  cakea  prepared  on  tl'e 
heart!),  cream,  honey,  dried  raiaina,  butter,  lebben,  and  wheat  boiled 
in  milk,  were  aenred  to  the  company.  Neither  the  aheik  himaelf  nor 
any  of  nia  family  partook  with  ua,  but  atood  around  to  wait  upon  their 
gueata."  Buckingnam'a  TraTela  in  Meaopotamia,  voL  i.  pp.  3).  32.  Ovo. 
edit) 

•  Captaina  Irby  and  Manglea  on  two  occaaiona  partook  of  Arab  hoapl- 
taUtT,  m  a  manner  which  atrikhicly  IDustratea  the  parable  above  cited 
"  We  arrived  at  a  camp  late  at  night ;  and,  halting  before  a  tent,  found  the 
owner,  with  hia  wife  and  children,  tiad  iuat  retired  to  reat :  when  it  was 
aatoniahtai|  to  aee  the  good  humour  with  which  they  all  aroae  again,  and 
kindled  a  fire,  the  wife  commencing  to  knead  ihe  dough  and  prepare  our 
aupper,  our  Araba  makfaig  no  apology,  but  taking  all  aa  a  matter  of  oonraeL 
thottch  the  nlghla  were  bitterly  cold,"  TraTda  in  Egyp^  Nubia,  Syria,  te. 
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▼iolation  of  it  This  mark  was  the  w^Corr  (»auf  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  teatera  hospUalia  of  the  Latins.  The  nudxof 
was  sometimes  an  astragal,^  probahly  of  lead,  which  oeing 
cut  in  haWes,*  one  half  was  kept  by  the  host  and  the  other 
by  the  person  whom  he  had  entertained.  On  subsequent 
occasions  they  or  their  descendants,  by  whom  the  symbol 
was  recognised,  gave  or  receiyed  hospitality  on  comparing 
the  two  tallies.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  some  half  astragals  of 
lead  in  Greece,  which  had  probably  served  for  this  pur- 
pose.' 

The  ancient  Romans  divided  a  iesaera  lengthwise,  into  two 
eaual  parts,  as  signs  of  hospitality,  upon  each  of  which  ofte 
or  the  parties  wrote  his  name,  and  interchanged  it  with  the 
other.  The  production  of  this,  when  they  travelled,  gave  a 
mutual  claim  to  the  contracting  parties  and,  their  descendants, 
for  reception  and  kind  treatment  at  each  other's  houses,  as 
occasion  offered.  These  iesBeras  were  sometimes  of  stone, 
shaped  in  the  form  of  an  oblongr  square ;  and  as  the;|^  were 
earefully  and  privately  kept,  so  tnat  no  one  might  claim  the 


piivileges  of  them,  besides  the  person  for  whom  they  wns 
intended,  this  circumstance  gives  a  beautiful  and  natural  a- 
planation  of  the  following  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  17.  where  itii 
said,  To  him  thai  cvercomeih^  una  I  give  a  wkUe  stant^  and  m 
the  itone  a  new  name  wriitenj  which  no  man  knaweth^  tai^ng 
he  that  reeeiveth  it.  In  this  passage  the  venerable  tranalaicTf 
of  our  authorized  version,  by  rendering  it  a  white  «loRe,  aeoi 
to  have  confounded  it  with  the  caleuhu  or  small  globular  stone. 
which  was  commonly  used  for  balloting,  and  on  some  odter 
occasions.  The  original  words  are  4*^  aabcv,  which  do  Dot 
specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but  only  the  use  of  il 
By  this  allusion,  therefare,  the  promise  made  to  the  charch 
at  Pergamos  seems  to  be  to  this  purpose :— ^^  To  him  ilm 
overcometfi,  will  I  give  2Lpleti^  of  my  affection,  which  s&ul 
constitute  him  mj  friend^  and  entitle  tiim  to  privileges  wi 
honoura,  of  whicn  none  else  can  know  the  vaiue  or  extern.* 
And  to  Uiis  sense  the  following  words  very  well  agree,  whid 
describe  this  stone  or  tettera.  as  having  in  it  a  new  nar 
written^  which  no  man  knoweth^  saving  he  that  reeeiveth  U.^ 
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RURAL  Aim  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  OF  THE  JEWS. 


(.  Mattaosxivt  or  Gattlx  by  the  Jevit, — Variout  Animalt  reared  by  rAem^— >II.  Ijxwt  o/'«Mb«M  respecting  A»micui.TirRx.-* 
III.  Manures  knovfn  and  used  by  the  Jews, — ^I V.  Their  Mode  of  ploughing^  saving,  and  reaptng^^^Y,  Different  Ways  oj 
threshing  out  Com. — YI.  Vineyards,  and  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  and  Olive, — Gardens^^^Ylh  Musions  in  the  Scnptum 
to  (he  rural  and  domestic  Economy  of  the  Jevfs, 


JuDiEA  was  eminently  an  agricultural  country ;  and  all  the 
Mosaic  statutes  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agri- 
culture as  the  chief  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  flso 
to  preserve  the  Jews  detached  from  the  sunounding  idolatrous 
nations. 

I.  After  they  had  acquired  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  the  Jews  applied  themselves  wholly  to  agncutture  and 
the  tending  of  cattle,  following  the  example  of  their  ances- 
tors, the  patriarchs,  who  (like  the  Arabs,  Bedouins,  Turco- 
mans, ana  numerous  tribes  of  eastern  Asia)  were  generally 
husbandmen  and  shepherds,  and  whose  chief  riches  consisted 
in  cattle,  slaves,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Adam  brought 
up  his  two  sons  to  husbandry,  Cain  to  the  tilling  of  the 
ground^  and  Abel  to  the  feeding  of  sheep.  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  Jabal 
was  a  grazier  of  cattle,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  (ver.  20.),  that  is,  he  travelled 
with  his  cattle  from  place  to  place,  and  for  that  end  invented 
the  use  of  tents,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  shelter. 
After  the.  Deluge,  Noah  resumed  his  agricultural  labours, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  that  catastrophe.  (Gen.  ix. 
20.)  The  chief  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  consisted  m  cattle. 
(Glen.  xiii.  2.  compared  with  Job  i.  3.)  Abraham  and  Lot 
must  have  had  vast  herds  of  cattle,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  separate  because  the  land  could  not  contain  them  (C^n. 

<  The  astragal  was  a  bone  of  the  hbider  feet  of  cloven-footed  animals. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hisr.  b.  xi.  cc.  46,  46. 

•  Jacob!  Ntcholai  Loensis  MiscelL  Epiphill.  p.  4.  c.  19.  Samuells  Petitl 
Bliseel.  b.  2.  c.  i.    Note  on  v.  613.    Euripid.  Medea,  Situt  t«  n/^jrut 

9Vf**9K*,  01  ifae-svTt  tr' iv, 

I  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Totir  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  619.  Plaatns,  in  his 
play  called  Pxnulus (act  6.  se.  2),  represents Hanno,  the  Cartha^nian,  as 
retaininj^  a  symbol  of  hospitality  reciprocally  with  Antidamas  of  Calydon ; 
but  Antidamas  being  dead,  he  addresses  himself  to  his  eon  Agozastocles, 
and  says,— 

"  Si  ita  est,  tesseram 

Conferre,  si  vis,  hospitalem— eccam  attuli." 
Agorastocles  answers  :— 

"  Agedum  hoc  estcnde,  est  par  probe,  nam  habeo  domum." 
To  which  Ilanno  :— 

"  O  mi  hospea,  salve  roattum,  nam  mihi  tuua  pater 
Pater  tuus  ergo  hospes  Antidamas  fuit ; 
Hec  mihi  hoepitalis  tessera  cum  illo  tak** 
Agorastocles  proceeds  :— 

"  Ergo  hie  apud  me  boq)itIam  tibi  prebebitur.** 
"If  this  be  the  case,  here  is  the  tally  of  hospitality,  which  I  have 
brought;  compare  it  if  you  please.— Show  It  me ;  it  is  indeed  the  tally  to 
that  which  I  have  at  home ;— ra y  dear  host,  you  are  heartily  welcome :  for 
vour  father  Antidamas  vras  my  host :  this  vras  the  token  of  hospitality  be- 
Mreen  him  and  mo ;  and  yon  shalL  therefore,  be  kindly  received  in  my 
\ouM.*'    Ibld.p.6au. 


xiii.  6.) ;  and  strifes  between  the  different  villagers  and  herds- 
men of  Syria  still  exist,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  those  pi* 
triarchs.^  Jacob,  also,  must  have  had  agreat  number,  sinoB 
he  could  afford  a  present  to  his  brother  Esau  of  five  hunind 
and  eighty  head  of  cattle.  (Gen.  xxxii.  12^17.)^     It  wis 

•  Ward's  Dissertations  upon  severalpaaaases  of  the  Sacred  Scripnxrcs. 
pp.  229—232.  London,  1759.  Svo.    Dr.  T.  H.  Harris's  DinsertatJoQ  oa  lis 
Tessera  Hospitalis  of  the  Ancient  Romans,  annexed  to  hta  Diwroarses  >fi 
the  Principles,  Tendency,  and  Design  of  Free-BCasonry.    Cbarleeoira 
(Massachusetts),  Anno  Lucis  6901.    This  writer  has  also  given  seven. 
proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  practice  among  the  ancient  ChhS' 
tians,  who  carried  the  tessera  with  them  in  their  travels  as  an  introductMa 
to  tlic  friendship  and  brotherly  kindness  of  their  fellow-Christians.  Att^r- 
wards,  heretics,  to  enjoy  those  privileges,  counterfeited  the  tessera.    The 
Christians  then  altered  the  inscription.    This  was  frequently  done  cA  r^ 
Nicene  Council  gave  their  sanction  to  those  marked  with  the  initiaixQrthe 
words  lUriip,  Tie;,  A^tev  nvfv/ua ;  which  B.  Hildebrand  calls  Tesrfra 
Canofu'ea.    The  impostor  Peregrinus,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian  (Op.  lom. 
iii.  p.  a2Ck  Arost  1743X  feigned  himself  a  Christian,  that  he  might  not  aaiy 
be  clothed  and  fed  by  the  Christians,  but  also  be  assisted  on  his  travebs, 
and  enriched  by  their  generosity ;  but  his  artifice  was  detected  and  ex< 
posed.    The  procuring  of  a  tessera  (Dr.  Harris  remarks),  as  a  mark  of 
evangelization,  answered  all  the  purposes,  and  saved  all  the  trouble,  of 
formal  written  certificates,  and  introductory  letters  of  recommeoduion. 
The  dancer  of  its  being  used  by  impostors,  as  In  the  case  of  PeregrinoSr 
renderecl  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  token  with  great  care,  and  never  to 
produce  it  but  upon  special  occasions.    Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of 
this  method,  it  continued  in  use  until  the  time  of  Burcbardis,  arch  jishop 
of  Worms,  who  flourished  a.  d.  1100,  and  who  mentions  it  in  a  vicitatioo 
charge.    (Harris's  Sermons,  Ac.  pp.  319,  320.) 

•  Richardson's  Trayels  along  the  Mediterranean,  vol  ii.  p.  196. 

•  The  following  description  of  the  removal  of  an  Arab  horde  wsO  afibnl 
the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  patriarchs : — **  It 
was  entertaining  enough  to  see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp,  as  nothliw 
could  be  more  regular.    First  went  the  sheep  and  goat-herds,  each  wirh 
their  flocks  in  divisions,  according  as  the  chief  of  each  family  directed ; 
then  followed  the  camels  and  asses,  loaded  with  the  tents,  fiA-niture,  and 
kitchen  utensils;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls,  on  foot.    Ttie  children  that  cannot  walk  are  carried  on  the  liacks  of 
the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  smallest  of  the  lambs  and 
kids  are  carried  under  the  arms  of  the  children.    To  each  tent  belong 
many  dogs,  among  which  are  some  greyhounds ;  some  tents  have  from 
ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women,  and  children, 
belonging  to  them.  The  procession  is  closed  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom 
they  called  Emir  and  Father  (emir  means  prince),  mounted  on  the  very  best 
horse,  and  surrounded  bv  the  heads  of  each  family,  all  on  horses,  with 
manv  servants  on  ibot.    Between  each  family  is  a  division  or  qiace  of  one 
hundred  yards,  or  more,  when  they  migrate ;  and  such  great  regularity  is 
observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses,  sheep,  nor  dogs,  mix,  but  each  keeps 
to  the  division  to  which  it  belongs  without  the  least  trouble.    They  had 
been  here  eight  days,  and  were  going  four  hours'  journey  to  tlie  north* 
west,  to  another  spring  of  water.    This  tribe  consisted  of  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.    Their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  were  about  five  thousand,  besides  a  great  number  of  camels,  horscSi 
and  asses.   Horses  and  greyhounds  thev  breed  and  train  up  for  sale :  they 
neither  kill  nor  sell  their  ewo  lambs.    At  set  times  a  chapter  in  the  Koran 
is  read  by  the  chief  of  each  family,  either  In  or  near  each  tent,  the  whole 
family  being  gathered  roimd  and  very  attentive."    Parson's  Travels  frooi 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  pp.  109,  110.    London,  180&  4to. 
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heir  great  flocks  of  cattle  which  made  them  in  those  primi- 
Lve  times  put  such  a  price  upon  wells.  These  were  posses- 
ions of  inestimable  value  in  a  country  where  it  seldom 
ained,  and  where  there  were  but  few  rivers  or  brooks,  and, 
herefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of  so  many  contests 
kbout  them. 

In  succeeding  ages,  we  find,  that  the  greatest  and  weal- 
hiest  men  did  not  disdain  to  follow  husbandry,  however 
nean  that  occupation  is  now  accounted.^  Moses,  the  great 
awgiver  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  shepherd.  Shamgar  was 
aken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  and  Gideon  from 
lis  threshing-floor  TJudg.  vi.  ll.\  as  were  Jair  and  Jephthah 
from  the  keeping  oi  sheep.  Wnen  Saul  received  the  news 
}f  tlie  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-gilead  was  ext)osed, 
le  was  coming  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field^otwithstandingr 
le  was  a  king.  (1  Sam.  xi.  5.)  And  king  VzYid,  from  feei- 
ng' ike  ewes  great  with  young,  was  brougS^  to  feeif  Jacob  his 
\eo;ple  and  Israel  his  inheritance  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  71.);  and  it 
hc»uld  seem,  from  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.,  Uiat  Absalom  was  a  large 
h^ep-owner.    King  Uzziah  is  said  to  be  a  lover  of  hus- 


from  being  a  herdsman.  But  the  tending  of  the  flocks  was 
not  confined  to  the  men:*  in  the  primitive  ages,  rich  and 
noble  women  were  accustomed  to  keep  sheep,  and  to  draw 
water  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  Quality.  Thus,  Rebecca, 
the  daughter  of  fiethuel,  Abraham's  orother,  carried  a  pitcher, 
and  drew  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15. 19.),  as  the  women  or  Pales- 
tine still  generally  do :  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept 
her  fathers  sheep  (Gen.  xxix.  9.) ;  ana  Zipporah,  with  her 
six  sisters,  had  the  care  of  their  father  Jethro*s  flocks,  who 
was  a  prince,  or  (which  in  those  times  was  an  honour  scarcely 
inferior)  a  priest  of  Midian.  (Exod.  ii.  16.)  Repeated  in- 
Bt<iDces  occur  in  Homer  of  the  daughtera  of  princes  tending 
flecks,  and  performing  other  menial  services.^ 

1.  Among  the  larger  animals  kept  by  the  Hebrews  or 
Jews,  NEAT  CATTLE  Claim  firat  to  be  noticed,  *on  account  of 
their  great  utility.  They  are  termed  collectively  npa  ( saxaR), 
and  though  they  are  of  so  small  stature  in  the  East,  yet  they 
attain  to  considerable  strength.  (Prov,  xiv.  4.)  The  bulls 
of  Bashan  were  celebrated  for  their  strength.  (Psal.  xxii.  12.} 
The  castration  of  bulls,  or  the  msdes  of  the  ox-tribc,  as  well 
as  of  other  male  animals,  which  was  common  among  other 
nations,  was  prohibited  to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xxii.  24, 25.J 
Oxen  were  used  both  for  draught  and  for  tillage,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East:  they  were  also  employea  in  treading 
Diit  the  com,  during  which  Ihey  were  not  to  be  muzzled 
JDeut.  :xxv.  4.);  and  were  driven  by  means  of  ox-goads 
[Judg.  Lii.  31.),  which,  if  they  resembled  those  used  in  more 
recent  tdmes  m  the  East,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size.^    Calves,  or  the  young  of  the  ox-kind,  are  frequently 

i  Honourable  aa  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was  amonxthe  Hebrews, 
it  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  (Qen.  xlvl.  31.)  at  the  time  when 
Jacob  and  his  children  went  down  into  l^jpt.— Prom  the  fngmeuts  of  the 
ancient  historian  Msnetho,  preserved  in  Josephusand  Africanus,  it  appears 
that  that  country  had  been  invaded  bj  a  colony  of  Nomades  or  Shepherds, 
(1ci«cended  from  Cush,  who  established  themselves  there,  and  had  a  sac- 
cession  of  kines.  After  manv  wars  between  them  and  the  Egjptians,  in 
which  some  of  their  principal  cities  were  burnt,  and  great  cruelties  were 
committed,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country ;  but  not  till  they 
had  been  in  possession  of  ft  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  years.  This  alone 
was  sufficient  to  render  shepherds  odious  to  the  Egyptians ;  bat  they  were 
!>till  more  obnoxioas,  because  thev  killed  and  ate  those  animals,  particu- 
larly the  sheep  and  the  oz,  which  were  accounted  most  sacred  among 
thein.  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193—211. 
Svo.  edit. 

•  From  Hector's  address  to  his  horses,  it  sppears  that  his  wife,  Andro- 
mache;, though  a  princess,  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  feed  those 
animals  herself.    Iliad,  viii.  18&— 1S9. 

s  See  particularly  Iliad,  lib.  vi.  69.  7a    Odjna.  lib.  vL  o7.  xiL  131. 

*  The  intelligent  traveller,  Maundrell,  in  his  journcv  from  Jerusalem  to 
Aleppo,  relates,  that  when  he  was  near  Jeruadem,  he  came  to  a  certain 

Rlace,  where  (says  he)  "the  country  people  were  every  where  at  plough 
1  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton :  it  was  observable,  that  hi  ploughing, 
they  used  goads  of  an  eitraordinary  size ;  upon  measuring  oi  several;  I 
ibund  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at  the  bigger  end,  six  inches 
in  circumference.    They  were  armed  tl  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle,  for  driving  of  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  small  spade,  or 
paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy,  for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clav 
that  encumbers  it  in  working.    Hay  we  not  from  hence  conieetorc,  that  it 
ivaa  with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  these,  that  Shamgar  made  that  prodigious 
alaoghter  related  of  him  1    I  am  confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of 
tiiesc  instruments,  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fit- 
ter, than  a  sword  for  such  an  execation :  goads  of  this  sort  1  saw  always 
used  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  same 
sinelc  person  both  drives  the  oxen,  and  also  hokls  and  manages  the  plough ; 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such  a  goad  as  is  above  described,  to  avoid 
the  encumbrance  of  two  instruments."     Maundrell's  Travels,  p.  110.    In 
January,  1B16,  Mr.  Buckingtiam  observed  similar  goads  in  use,  at  Ras-el- 
Hin,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  town  of  Sour,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Tyre  (Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  57.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  in 
March,  182R,  met  with  the  same  kind  of  goads  in  Greece.     (Missionary 
Re2ister,^May,  1830,  p.  223.) 


mentioned  in  Scripture,  because  they  were  commonly  used 
in  sacrifices.  The  fatted  calf  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24.  LuKe  xv, 
23.)  was  stall-fed,  with  a  special  reference  to  a  particular 
festival  or  extraordinary  sacnBce. 

2.  So  useful  to  the  Hebrews  were^ssES,  that  the  coveting 
of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  decalosfue,  equally  with  oxen : 
in  the  East  they  attain  to  a  considerable  size  and  beauty. 
Princes  and  people  of  distinction  did  not  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  ride  on  asses  (Num.  xxii.  21.  Judg.  i.  4. 
Y.  10.  X.  4.  2  Sam.  xvi.  2.) ;  when,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ 
rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  was  received  like  a  prince 
or  sovereiffn.  (Matt  xxi.  1 — ^9.)  The  Hebrews  were  for- 
bidden to  draw  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  (Deut.  xxii. 
10.),  probably  because  one  was  a  clean  animal,  and,  conse- 
quently, edible,  while  the  other  was  declared  to  be  unclean, 
and,  consequently,  unfit  for  food.  The  habits  and  speed  of 
wild  asses,  which  anciently  were  numerous  in  Arabia  Deserta 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  are  described  with  great 
force  and  poetical  beauty  in  Job  xxxix.  6 — 8. 

Mules,  which  animals  partake  of  the  horse  and  ass,  were 
probably  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  Jews  did  not  breed  them,  because  they  were  forbid- 
den to  couple  together  two  creatures  of  difilerent  species. 
fLev.  xix.  19.)  xhey  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
Jews  from  other  nations ;  and  the  use  of  them  was  become 
very  common  in  the  time  of  David,  and  they  formed  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  royal  equipage.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  xviii.  9. 
1  Kinofs  i.  33.  38.  44.  x.  25.  2  Chron.  ix.  24.) 

3.  Horses  were  not  used  by  the  Jews  for  cultivating  the 
soil :  indeed,  though  they  abounded  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Exod.  ix.  3.  xiv.  6,  7.  9. 
23 — 28.  XV.  4.),  yet  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  their 
being  used  beiore  the  time  of  David,  who  reserved  only  a 
hundred  horses  for  his  mounted  life-guard,  or  perhaps  for  nis 
chariots,  out  of  one  thousand  which  he  captured  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4.),  the  remainder  being  houghed,  accoroing  to  the  Mosaic 
injunction.  Solomon  carried  on  a  trade  in  Egyptian  norses 
for  the  benefit  of  tfie  crown.* 

4.  Camels  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  - 
anciently,  they  were  very  numerous  in  Judea,  and  throughf7U' 
the  East,  where  they  were  reckoned  among  the  most  valua* 
ble  live  stock.  The  patriarch  Job  had  at  first  three  thousand 
(Job  i.  3.},  and,  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  six  thou- 
sand, (xlii.  12.)  The  camels  of  the  Miaianites  and  Amalck- 
ites  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  seaside  for  muU 
tiiudc,  (Judg.  vii.  12.)  So  great  was  the  importance  attached 
to  the  propagation  and  management  of  camels,  that  a  particu- 
lar officer  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  David  to  Buperinten«. 
their  keepers;  and  as  the  sacred  historian  particularly  men- 
tions that  he  was  an  Ishmaelite,  we  may  presume  that  ne  was 
selected  for  his  ofi^ce  on  account  of  his  superior  skill  in  tlio 
treatment  of  these  animals.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.) 

Two  species  of  camels  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  viz. 
1.  the  Scj  (offMOL)  or  common  camel,  which  has  two  bunches 
on  its  back,  that  distinguish  it  from,  2.  the  nsa  {hokor),  or 
dromedary,  which  has  only  one  bunch.  The  dromedary  is 
remarkable  for  its  fieetness.  Both  species  are  now,  as  well 
as  anciently,  much  used  for  travelling  long  journeys.  The 
camels'  furniture,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.,  is  most  pro- 
bably the  large  seat  or  pack-saddle,  invariably  observed  in 
the  East  upon  the  back  of  camels.  When  taken  off,  at  tho 
close  of  a  journey,  it  would  equally  afford  a  place  of  conceal 
ment  for  the  images,  and  a  convenient  seat  for  Rachel.^  The 
Arabs  eat  both  the  flesh  and  milk  of  camels,  which,  however, 
were  foxbidden  to  the  Israelites,  as  being  unclean  animals. 
(Lev.  xi.  4.  Deut.  xiv.  7.)  A  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured 
of  camels'  hair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  for  making  the 
coats  of  shepherds  and  camel  drivers,  and  also  for  the  cover- 
ing of  tents.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  coarse  kind  which  was 
worn  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  which  distinguished  him  from 
those  residents  in  royal  palaces,  who  wore  soft  raiment.  , 
(Matt  lii.  4.  xi.  8.) 

5.  Among  the  smaller  cattle.  Goats  and  Sheep  were  the 
most  valuable,  and  were  reared  in  great  numbers  on  account 
of  their  flesh  and  milk ;  the  latter  animals  were  also  of  great 
value  on  account  of  their  wool,  which  was  shorn  twice  in  the 
year.  Sheep-shearing  was  a  season  of  great  festivity. 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  23 — ^27.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  &c.)  Jahn  enumerates 
three  varieties  of.  sheep,  but  Dr.  Harris  specifies  only  two 
breeds  as  being  found  m  Syria;  viz.  1.  The  Bedouin  sheep, 

•  Mlchaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  394,  393.  In  pp.  431-614.  there  ii 
an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  ancient  history  and  uses  of  horses.  For 
the  reason  why  the  Israelitiah  sovereigns  were  prohibited  from  multiplyia^ 
horses,  see  p.  43.  of  the  present  volume. 

•  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232. 
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which  differs  little  in  its  appearance  from  our  common  breed, 
except  that  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and  thicker ;  and,  2. 
A.  breed  which  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  other, 
and  which  is  much  more  valued  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary bulk  of  its  tail,  w^ich  has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers. 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  modern  Arabs,  were  accus- 
tomed to  pye  names  of  endearment  to  favourite  sheep 
(2  Sam.  xit.  3.^ ;  the  shepherds  also  called  them  generally 
by  name,  and  tne  sheep  knowing  the  shepherd's  voice  obe}[ed 
the  call  (John  x.  3.  14.),  while  they  disregarded  the  voice 
of  strangers.^  They  also  appear  to  have  numbered  them 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  13.),  as  the  shepherds  count  their  flocks  in 
modem  Greece,  by  admitting  them  one  by  one  into  a  pen.' 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  shepherds  to  conduct  the  flocks  to 
pasture,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  thieves  and 
wild  beasts  (John  x.  10—12.) :  for  this  purpose  they  were 
furnished  with  a  crook  (^Psal.  xxiii.  4.)  and  with  a  sling  and 
Btones.  David  was  equipped  with  his  shepherd's  staff  and 
sling  when  he  went  forth  to  encounter  the  Philistine  giant 
Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40.)  And  as  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  owners  of  large  flocks  made  very  hard  bargains  with 
their  shepherds  (as  Laban  did  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxi. 
38^0.),  Moses  made  various  enactments  in  this  respect 
which  are  equally  characterized  by  their  equity  and  huma- 
nity. In  guarding  and  managing  tneir  flocks  aoffs  were  of 
great  use ;  though  those  animals,  being  declared  oy  the  law 
of  Moses  to  be  unclean,  were  held  in  great  contempt  among 
the  Jews.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.  xxiv.  14.  2  Sam.  ix.  8,  2  Kings 
viii.  13.)  They  had  themi  however,  in  considerable  numbers 
in  their  cities,  where  they  were  not  confined  in  the  houses  or 
courts,  but  were  forced  to  seek  their  food  where  they  could 
find  it.  The  Psalmist  compares  violent  men  to  doprg,  that  go 
about  the  city  by  night  in  quest  of  food,  and  growl  if  they  be 
not  satisfied.  (Psal.  lix.  6. 14, 15.^  Being  frequently  almost 
Btarved,  they  devour  corpses.  (1  Kings  xiv.  11.  xvi.  4. 
xxi.  19.) 

When  the  she^  were  pastured  in  the  open  country,  the 
shepherds  were  accustomed  to  keep  watch  in  turns  by  night 
"inie  shepherds  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Messiah's 
advent  were  announced  were  thus  employed.  (Luke  ii.  8.) 
The  Jews*  however,  had  sheepfolds,  which  were  enclosures 
without  roofs,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  doors  at  which  the 
animals  entered :  here  they  were  confined  both  at  the  season 
of  sheepshearing,  as  well  as  during  the  night.  (John  x.  1. 
Num.  xxxii.  16.  2  Sam.  vii.  8.  Zenh.  ii.  6.)'  In  Palestine 
flocks  anciently  were,  as  they  still  are,  tended,  not  only  by 
the  owner,  but  also  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
servants.  Consequently  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  vicis^ 
situdes  of  the  seasons,  which  circumstance  explains  the 
observation  of  Jacob,  who,  in  remonstrating  with  the  merce-> 
nary  Labao,  says  l^at  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  him^ 
ana  the  frost  by  nighty  and  his  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes* 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40.> 

II.  Moses,  followinfr  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made 
Agriculture  the  basis  of  the  state.  He  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  every  citizen  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  gave 
nim  the  right  of  cultivating  it  himself,  and  of  transmitting  it 
to  his  heirs.  The  person  who  had  thus  come  into  possession 
could  not  alienate  the  property  for  any  longer  period  than 
until  the  next  jubUee :  a  regulation  which  prevented  the  rich 
from  coming  into  the  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
then  leasing  them  out  to  the  poor,  in  small  parcels  ;--a  prac- 
tice which  anciently  prevailed,  and  exists  to  this  day  in  the 
East.  The  law  of  Moses  further  enacted,  that  the  vendor  of 
a  piece  of  land,  or  his  nearest  relative,  had  a  right  to  redeem 
tiie  land  sold,  whenever  they  chose,  by  ;)aying  the  amount 
of  profits  up  to  the  year  of  jubilee  (Ruth  iv.  4.  Jer.  xxxiL  7 
8.) ;  and  by  a  third  law  the  Israelites  were  required  (as  was 
the  case  among  the  Egyptians  after  the  time  of  Joseph,  Gen. 
xlvii.  18 — ^26.)  to  pay  a  tax  of  two-tenths  of  their  income 
unto  God ;  whose  servants  they  were  to  consider  themselves, 
and  whom  they  were  to  obey  as  their  king.  (Lev.  xxvii.  30, 
31.  Deut.  xii.  17-^19.  xiv.  22—29.)  The  custom  of  mark- 
ing the  boundaries  of  lands  by  stones  (though  it  prevailed  a 
long  time  before  Moses,  Job  xxiv.  2.)  was^  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  by  an  express  law,  which  prohibited  the  removal 

t  The  leelAoders  to  thia  da^  call  their  sheep  by  name  (Dr.  Henderaon's 
Travels  in  Iceland,  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  190.) ;  to  also  do  the  modern  Oreeka. 
(Hanley'a  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  1898.  Mlaalonary  Regiater,  Haj,  1830, 
p.  ^a3.) 

•  Harllej'a  Reaearchea  In  Greece,  p.  238. 

I  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp>  412-416.  Jahn  et  Ackennann,  ArebKoL  BIbL 
f  1 46—61.  Harrla'a  Nat  Htat.  of  the  Bible,  at  the  articlea,  Aasea,  Males, 
Uorsea,  Camela,  Sheep,  and  Doga.  

•  Rae  Wilaoa'a  TTftTelc  In  the  Ho^  Land,  toL  1.  p.  400. 3d  edition. 


of  such  landmarks  (Deut.  xix.  14.)v  sad  dcHAonnced  a  cone 
ac^inst  the  person  who  removed  ihem  without  authoritr. 
rueut.  xxyU.  17.)  In  giving  this  law,  Moses  reminded  t£e 
Israelites,  ^at  it  was  God  who  gave  them  the  laod;  thus 
insinuating  that  the  landmarks  should  all  in  some  senae  be 
sacred  to  the  giver.  Amor  g  the  Romans,  they  actually  wen 
held  sacred.  Indeed,  they  can  be  so  easily  removeaf  and, 
consequently,  a  man  be  so  unobservedly  deprived  of  bis  pn^ 
perty,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  (bi 
of  God  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  Moses,  who  gave  h'u  laws  by 
divine  command,  did  with  peculiar  propriety. 

These  regulations  having  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
tenure,  encumbrances,  kc.  of  landed  properly,  Josliua  diyided 
the  whole  country  which  he  had  occupied,  ^/,  among  tbe 
several  Uibes,  and,  secondly^  among  individua]  Israelite^, 
running  it  out  with  the  aid  oif  a  measuring  line.  (Josh,  xm 
5— 14.  compared  with  Amos  vii.  17.  Mic.  iL  5.  Psal.  bomiL 
55.  and  E^k.  xl;  3.)  From  this  circumstance  the  line  ii 
frequently  used^  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for  the  heritage  itselC 
(See  instances  m  Psal.  xvi.  6.  and  Josh.  xix.  9.  Heb.y 

The  fixing  of  every  one's  inheritance  in  the  family  to  whidi 
it  had  )>een  appropriated  in  the  first  division  of  Canaan  vu 
doubtless  one  great  reason,  which  made  the  Jews  chiefly 
follow  husbandry  and  improve  their  estates ;  for  thoti^  fas 
we  have  seen)  an  inheritance  might  have  been  alienated  m 
a  time,  yet  it  always  returned  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Their 
being,  prohibited,  also,  to  take  any  interest  from  their  biethiea 
for  the  use  of  money,  and  the  strict  injunctions  laid  upon 
them  by  Jehovah,  vnth  respect  to  their  dealings  and  coco- 
merce  witii  foreigners,  deprived  them  so  much  ofthe  oniinary 
advantages  thence  arising,  that  they  were  in  a  manner  oUigen 
to  procure  their  livingfrom  the  fruits  and  produce  of  tiie 
earth,  the  improvement  of  which  constituted  their  chief  care, 

in.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any 
details  respectmg  ^e  state  of  agriculture  in  Judea,  yet  ve 
may  collect  from  various  passages  many  interestin?  hists 
that  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tc^erably  correct  idea  of  the  M 
state  of  its  cultivation.  From  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  Id 
forth  to  husbandmen  (Matt  xxL  33,  34.)  we  leam  that  renS 
of  land  were  paid  by  a  part  of  the  produce ;  a  mode  of  par* 
meat  formerly  practised  by  the  Romans,^  which  anciendy 
obtained  in  this  country,'  and  which  is  still  practised  by  tfae 
Italians.^ 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  and  TenaJ 
and  autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld :  but  thp  Hebrews,  not- 
withstanding  the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  inciease 
its  fertility  in  various  ways.  With  the  use  of  Manubis,  the 
Jews  were  unquestionably  acquainted.  Doves'  dung  f  2  Kingi 
vi.  25.)  appeara  to  have  been  very  highly  valued  by  the  Jews, 
as  to  this  day  it  is  by  the  Pereians.*  Salt,  either  by  itself 
or  mixed  in  the  dun^iiU  in  order  to  promote  pntre&etJofi,iB 
specially  mentioned  as  one  article  of  manure  (Matt  t.  iX 
Luke  xiv.  34,  35.) ;  and  as  the  river  Jordan  aMnally  otct- 
flowed  its  banks,  the  mud  deposited  when  its  waters  jibsvded 
must  have  served  as  a  valuable  irrigation  and  tojwresangi 
particularly  to  the  pasture  lands.  It  is  probable  M«^ 
the  waters  had  thus  subsided,  seed  was  sown  on  the  wets^ 
ground;  in  allusion  to  which  Solomon  saysu  Cast  IhyM 
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the  ox  and  the  ass.  (Isa.  xxxii.  30.) 

In  Egypt,  such  vegetable  productions  as  require,  moj 
moisture  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  inundation  rt 
the  Nile  are  refreshed  by  water  drawn  out  of  the  njer,  aw 
afterwards  deposited  in  capacious  cisterns.  When,  thenwMJ 
their  various  sorts  of  pulse,  melons,  sugar-canes,  «c.  aii  m 

•  Jahn  et  Ack«nnt«B,  A«h»oL  BibL  166.    MlftaeHa'i  OwmMUtt^ 
Yd.  iii.  pp.  373,  374.  .     ...,__  ,.  ^a 

•  See  Win.  Epiit  Mb.  far.  Ep.  37.    HoiBt.  BplA  Hb.  I  gP- "•*?««»« 
1  The  Boldoii  Book,  a  anrvey  of  the  Male  of  the  Wt»»pn6  ofWJJ 

made  In  1183,  ahowa  what  proportion  of  tiie  rent  yns  l»J.»fJJ3 
piss,  fowla,  ena,  Ac.,  Uie  remainder  b«ii«  n»de  op  clnedy  i>y «"»» 
laEonr.  . ^  _^  i-  ucAn 

•  See  BIunt*8  Veatigea  of  Ancient  Manners  and  OoMom  «  ■«"• 
Italy,  p.  220.    London,  1823, 8?o.  ^      .    h^p-ummb 

•  "  The  dung  of  pigeona  ia  tlie  deareat  manuf»  that  tha  """J" 
and  aa  they  apply  it  aloMMt  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  ^^J'^Sa 
bable,  on  that  account,  thai  the  melona  of  lapahan  aw  to  ««»  "Jjrj 
thoae  of  other  ciUca.  The  revenue  of  a  pl|eao-boaae  *■  ••'Jlii,  ^ui 
tomaona  per  annom ;  and  the  great  value  of  *!•*"? fJ^^JL'SSbtta 
that  ia  indlapenaable  to  the  ejriatence  of  the  naUrea d«'W?JrtaSBno«, 
of  amnmer,  wIU  probably  throw  eome  light  upon  thai  P^^^IS  doM 
where,  in  the  famine  of  Samaria,  the  fourth  P«tof  aoabofjw^ 
waaaoidforfivepieccaofaiKcr.    2Kingavl.  2R»»   "t"iL^2^r» 
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h  Peria,  p.  141.    See  alao  Sir  R.  K.  Ftortar^  Trafeto  M 
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which  are  commonly  ploughed  ia  rills,  reauire  to  he  re- 
freshed, they  strike  out  the  plugs  which  are  nxed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cisterns :  whence  the  water,  gushing  out,  is  con- 
ducted from  one  rill  to  another  by  the  gar^ner,  who  is  always 
ready,  as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by 
tuTmtng  the  earth  against  it  by  his  foot,  and  at  the  same  time 
opening,  with  his  mattock,  a  new  trench  to  receive  it    A 
similar  mode  of  irrigating  lands  obtains  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus* and  also  in  India.'    This  method  of  imparting  moisture 
and  nourishment  to  a  land,  rarely,  if  ever,  refreshed  with  rain, 
is  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing quality  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan. 
For  the  land,  says  Moses,  whither  thougoest  in  to  possess  it.  is 
not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  front  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou 
sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of 
herbs  :  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of 
hilis  and  valleys,  and  drinkeih  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven, 
fDeut.  xi.  10, 11.)*    This  mode  of  irrigation  is  alluded  to  in 
Psal.  i.  3.,  where  the  good  man  is  compared  to  a  fruitful 
tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  s^o^aSc  (paLoer-MaviM), 
tiiat  is,  the  streams  or  divisions  of  the  waters,  meaning  those 
which  are  turned  on  and  off  as  above-mentioned  by  the  culti- 
vator.^   The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  imitated,  ana  elegantly 
amplified,  the  passage  of  the  Psalmist  above  referred  to 

"  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side, 
Ai»l  which  sendeth  forth  her  roots  to  the  aqueduct : 
She  shall  not  fear  when  the  heat  comethi 
Bat  her  leaf  shall  be  green ; 
And  in  the  year  of  drought  she  shall  not  be  anzloos, 
Neither  shall  she  cease  from  bearing  firuiL"       Jer.  rriL  8. 

Prom  this  image  the  son  of  Sirach  has  most  beautifully 
illustrated  the  influence  and  the  increase  of  religious  wisdom 
m  a  well-prepared  heart  :— 

"  I  also  came  forth  as  a  canal  from  a  rlTer, 
And  as  a  conduit  flowing  into  a  paradise. 
1  said,  I  will  water  my  garden, 
And  I  will  abundantly  moisten  my  border ; 
And,  lo  I  my  canal  became  a  river, 
And  my  river  became  a  sea."  Ecclus.  zxiv.  90, 31. 

This  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of  ihe  following  elegant 
proverb  :— 

"The  hea^  of  the  king  is  like  the  canals  of  waters  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah ; 
Whithersoever  it  pieaseth  him,  he  incllneth  it"  Prov.  xxi.  1. 

The  direction  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  through  the  garden  by 
different  canals,  is  at  the  will  of  the  gardener. 

Solomon  mentions  his  own  works  of  this  kind  :— 

**  I  made  me  gardens  and  paradises ; 
And  I  planted  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
1  made  me  pools  of  water, 
To  water  with  them  the  grove  flouriahing  with  trees." 

Eccles.  iL5.  9.* 

lY.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  men  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  digsing  and  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their  own 
hands;  but  Noah  advanced  the  art  of  husbandry  ^Gen.  ix. 
20.),  and  contrived  fitter  instruments  for  ploughing  than  were 
known  before.  This  patriarch  is  called  a  man  ofthe  ground, 
but  in  our  translation,  a  husbandman,  on  account  of  nis  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  and  his  inventions  for  making  the 
earth  more  tractable  and  fruitful.  It  was  a  curse  upon  the 
earUi  after  the  fall,  that  it  should  bring  forth  thorns  and  this- 
tles :  these  obstructions  were  to  be  removed,  which  required 
much  labour,  and  the  ground  was  to  be  corrected  by  plough- 
ing. 

The  earliest  mention  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
Ehx)uoH  is  in  Dent.  xxii.  10.  where  the  Israelites  are  prohi- 
oited  from  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together ;  a  plain 
intimation  tnat  it  had  been  customary  with  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions of  the  East  to  do  so.    In  Syria,  the  plough  is  still 

>  Rae  Wil9on*s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  3d  edltfon. 

*  Seatbsm's  Indian  ReeoUecttons,  p.  421k 

*  Dr.  8haw*s  Travels  in  Barbery,  Ac.  voL  il.  pp.  2G6,  267. 

«  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  PsaL  i.  3.  See  also  Burder's  Oriental  Literature, 
vol  iL  p.  1. 

*  Bp.  Lowth'a  Isaish,  vol  ti.  pp.  M,  2&.   Maundrell  (p.  8&)  has  given  a 

dsicrtpUon  of  the  remaina,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  of  these  very  pools 

ntde  oy  flotomon,  for  the  reception  and  preaervation  of  the  waters  of  a 

■prtng,  rising  at  a  Uttle  distance  Arom  them ;  which  vrill  give  us  a  perfect 

Qoik>D ofthe  contrivance  and  design  of  such  reservoirs.    "As  for  the 

pooli,  they  are  three  hi  number,  lying  in  a  row  above  each  other ;  being 

■0  (tepoied,  Oiat  the  waters  ofthe  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  second, 

udtboie  of  the  second  into  the  thurd.    Their  figure  ia  quadrangular ;  the 

breftdth  is  the  same  in  all  amounthig  to  about  ninetv  paces :  in  their  length 

tbere  is  some  difference  between  them:  the  first  being  one  hundred  and 

■^  picas  long;  the  second,  two  hundred;  the  third,  tWo  hundred  and 

^Qtj.  They  are  all  lined  with  wall,  and  plastered,  and  contain  a  great 

dapth  of  water." 

VQL.U.  Z 


drawn,  frequently  by  one  small  cow,  at  most  with  two,  and 
sometimes  only  hy  an  ass.^  In  Persia,  Mr.  Morier  states 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  one  ox  only,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  an  ass.'  In  Egrpt  they  plough  with  two 
oxen  .8  The  plough  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  a 
share  and  coulter,  probably  not  very  unlike  those  which  are 
now  in  use.  (1  Sam.  xih.  20,  21.  Isa.  ii.  4.  Joel  iii.  10. 
Mic.  iv.  3.^  "The  plough  m  use  at  Nazareth  is  not  nioYed 
upon  wheels.  The  share,  which  is  small,  scarcely  grazes 
the  earth ;  and  it  has  only  one  handle  or  shaft,  with  a  smidl 
piece  of  wood  across  the  top,  for  the  husbandman  to  guide  ity 
resembling  the  head  of  a  staff  or  the  handle  of  a  spade.  The 
man  holds  this  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  goads  the 


piece  ot  broad  iron  pointed 
end,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a  weapon  of  warfare. 
In  all  probability,  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  that  one  ofthe  pro- 
phets refers,  when  he  calls  on  the  nations  to  relinquish  rural 
occupations,  and  converts  their  ploughs  into  instruments  of 
battle.  rJoel  iii.  10.)  Another  ofthe  sacred  writers  has  re- 
versed this  recommendation,  and  applied  it  to  the  tranquillity 
with  which  it  is  prophesied  [that]  the  church  sh^  be 
ultimately  blessed  m  the  latter  days.  (Isa.  ii.  4.)"^ 

The  method  of  managing  tiie  ffround,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  seed,  was  much  the  same  wim  the  practice  ot  the  present 
times ;  for  Jeremiah  speaks  of  ploughing  up  the  ^low  ground 
(Jer.  iv.  3.),  and  Isaiah  of  harrowing  or  brewing  up  the 
clods  (Isa.  xxviii.  24.) ;  but  Moses,  for  wise  reasons,  obubi- 
less,  G[ave  a  positive  injunction,  that  they  should  not  sow 
their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kind  of  grain  sown  by  the  Jews  were  fitches,  cummin, 
wheat,  barley,  and  rve.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.)  The  cultivated 
fields  were  guarded  by  watchmen  (as  they  still  are  in  the 
East,)  who  sit  upon  a  seat  hung  in  a  tree,  or  in  a  lodge  or 
watch-tower  maae  of  planks,  and  keep  off  birds,  beasts,  and 
thieves.  (Jer.  iv.  16,  17.  Isa.  xxiv.  20.)  It  was  lawful  for 
travellera  to  pluck  eara  from  the  standing  com  in  another's 
field,  and  to  eat  them ;  but  they  were  on  no  account  to  use  a 
sickle.  (Deut.  xxii.  25.  compared  with  Matt.xii.  1.  Markii. 
23.  and  Luke  vi.  1.)  Their  com  fields  were  infested  with 
a  worthless  kind  of  weed  resembling  com  {^Hfim)s  in  our 
veraion  rendered  tares ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  differ- 
ent  production  from  our  tare  or  vetch,  which  is  a  very  useful 
plant.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  yium  iemulentum,  a 
species  of  darnel  growing  among  com,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance.  Bre^,  which  may  be  made  from  a  mix- 
ture of  darnel  ground  with  com,  will  produce  giddiness  and 
sickness ;  an  effect  which  the  straw  is  known  to  have  upon 
cattle. 

There  were  three  months  between  their  sowing  and  their 
first  reaping,  and  four  months  to  their  full  harvest :  their 
barley  harvest  was  at  the  Passover,  and  their  wheat  harvest 
at  the  Pentecost.  The  reapera  made  use  of  sickles,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  present  custom  they  filled  their  hands  with 
the  com,  and  tnose  who  bound  up  the  sheaves  their  bosom : 
there  was  a  peraon  set  over  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  5.)  to  see 
that  they  did  their  work,  that  they  had  provision  proper  for 
them,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages ;  the  Chaldees  call  him 
Rab,  the  master,  the  ruler,  or  governor  of  the  reapera.  Wo- 
men were  employed  in  reaping  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  the 
reapera  were  usually  entertained  above  the  rank  of  common 
servants,  though  in  the  time  of  Boaz  we  find  nothing  pro- 
vided for  them  but  bread  and  parched  com ;  and  their  sauce 
was  vinegar  (a  kind  of  weak  wirie),  which,  doubtless,  was 
very  cooung  in  those  hot  countries.  (Ruth  ii.  14.^  The 
poor  were  allowed  tiie  liberty  of  gleaning,  though  the  land- 
ownera  were  not  bound  to  ad;mit  them  immediately  into  the 
field  as  soon  as  tiie  reapera  had  cut  down  the  com  and  bound 
it  up  in  sheaves,  but  after  it  was  carried  off:  they  might 
choose  also  among  the  poor,  whom  they  thought  most 
worthy  or  most  necessitous.  A  sheaf  left  m  the  neld,  even 
though  discovered,  was  not  to  be  taken  up,  but  to  be  left  for 
the  poor.  (Deut.  xxiv.  19.^  The  conclusion  of  the  harvest, 
or  carrying  home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season 
of  joyous  festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest  feast. 
(Psal.  cxxvi.  6.  Isa.  ix.  3.  xvi.  9, 10.)  The  com  being 
pulled,io  or  cut,  and  carried  in  wagons  or  carts  (Num.  vu. 

•  Dr.  RussePs  History  of  Aleppo,  toI.  i.  p.  73. 
1  Morier's  First  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  60. 

•  Dr  RIehardson's  TrsTela  toI.  ii.  p.  167. 

•  Rae  Wilson's  TVavi'ls,  toI.  i.  p.  401.  3d  edition. 

«•  In  crossing  one  of  the  plains  of  the  Turcomans^  **  we  passed,"  saja 
Mr.  Buckingham,  "  a  party  of  husbandmen  gatherutf  In  the  harveat,  the 
greater  poi^  of  the  grain  being  now  fuUy  ripe.    Then  plucked  up  f  As 
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8— «.  Ira.  zzfiii.  97,  S8.  Amos  ii.  13.%  was  eMwr  Inid  up 
m  stacks  (Exod.  xxii.  6.)  or  barns  (Matt.  vi.  26.  xiii.  30. 
Luke  xii.  18.  94.) ;  and  when  threshed  ont,  was  stored  in 
grananes  or  garners.  (Matt  itt.  12.)  DaTid  had  tiwthmua 
in  ihej^lAj  m  the  cHie$^  and  in  themilages^  andin  the  €a»tk», 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  95.) 

y.  After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  bara,  the  next  coo- 
eem  was  to  thf^  or  beat  the  com  out  of  the  ear,  which  pro- 
cess was  performed  in  Tanous  ways.  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by  horses  (lea.  xxviii.  28.),  as  is  ^e  practice  to  this 
day  among  the  Koords,*  and  by  oxen*  that  trod  out  the  com 
with  tiieir  hoofs  shod  with  brass.  (Mie.  ir.  12, 13.^  This 
mode  of  thieshiag  is  expressly  referred  to  by  Hoeea  (x.  11.), 
and  in  the  prohibition  ot  Moses  against  mtazUng  ike  (ix  that 
treaddh  out  the  com  (Deut.  xxv.  40,  and  it  obtains  in  Persia* 
and  India'  to  this  day,  where  oxen  are  employed ;  as  bulla- 
loes  are  in  Ceylon,  asses  in  North  Africa,  and  horses  in 
Ciim  Tatarr.*  Another  mode  of  threshing  was,  by  draw- 
ing  a  loadeo  cart  wi&  wheels  over  the  com,  backwards  and 
forwards ;  so  that  the  wheels  running  over  it,  forcibly  shook 
out  the  grain  (Isa.  xxriii.  28.) ;  but  the  most  common  mode 
iippeazs  to  have  been  that  which  is  m  use  in  this  country, 
Tiz.  by  flails.  Thus  the  fitches  are  said  to  be  beaten  out 
with  a  staff,  and  tfa«  cummin  with  a  rod.  In  this  manner 
Gideon  and  Aiaunah  or  Oman  threshed  out  their  wheat 
(Judg.  Ti.  11.  1  Chron.  xxi.  20.);  for  it  is  represented  as 
their  own  personal  action. 

Hie  threshing  floors  were  places  of  great  note  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  particularly  that  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
^hich  was  the  spot  of  ground  chosen  b}r  king  David  on 
which  to  build  the  altar  of  God  (2  Sam.  xxi  v.  25.),  and  this 
was  the  very  place  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  after- 
wardserected.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.^  These  floors  were  covered 
at  the  top  to  keep  off  the  rain,  out  lay  open  on  all  sides,  that 
the  wind  might  come  in  freely  for  the  winnowing  of  the  com ; 
which  being  dene,  they  were  shut  up  at  night,  with  doors 
fitted  to  them,  that  if  any  body  lay  there,  he  might  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  eom  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  robbers 
(Ruth  iii.  6.):  the  time  of  winnowing,  or  separating  the  corn 
from  the  chaff,  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  over,  and  cool  breezes  began  to  rise ;  for  this  purpose, 
the^  had  the  same  implements  which  are  in  common  use;  for 
Isaiah  speaks  of  winnowing  with  the  ahorel^  and  with  the  fan, 
flsa.  XXX.  24.)  Hie  grain,  being  threshed,  was  thrown  into 
me  middle  of  the  threshing  floor ;  it  was  then  exposed  with 
a  fork  to  a  gentle  wind  (Jer.  iv.  11,  12.),  which  separated 
the  broken  straw  and  the  chaff:  so  that  the  kernels,  and  clods 
of  earth  with  grain  cleaving  to  them,  and  the  ears  not  yet 
thoroughly  threshed,  fell  upon  the  ground.  The  clods  of 
earth,  as  is  customary  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  were 
oellected,  broken  in  pieces,  and  separated  from  the  grain  by 
a  sieve;  whence  the  operation  of  sifUn?  is,  in  prophetic  Ian- 

Eiage,  a  symbol  of  misfortune  and  overuirows.  (Ames  ix.  9. 
uke  xxii.  31.)  The  heap  thus  winnowed,  which  still  con- 
tained many  ears  that  were  broken  but  not  fully  threshed  out, 
was  again  exposed  in  the  threshing-floor,  and  several  yoke 
of  oxen  were  driven  over  it,  for  the  purporo  of  treading  out 
the  remainder  of  the  grain.  At  length  tlie  grain,  mingled 
with  the  chaff,  was  again  exposed  to  the  wind  by  a  fan,  which 
bore  off  the  chaff,  so  that  the  pure  wheat  fell  upon  the  floor. 
(Ruth  iii.  3.  Isa.  xxx.  24.)  In  the  figurative  language  of 
prophecy,  this  process  is  symbolical  of  the  dispersion  of  a 
vanquisned  people  (Isa.  xli.  15,  16.  Jer.  xv.  7.  li.  2.),  and 
also  of  the  finari  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  (Job  xxL  18.  Psal.  i.  4.  xxxv.  5.  Matt.  iii.  12.  Luke 
iii.  17.)  The  scattered  straw,  as  much  at  least  as  was  re- 
quired for  the  manufacturing  of  bricks  and  for  the  fodder  of 
catUe,  vras  collected ;  but  the  residue  was  reduced  to  ashes 
by  fire :  from  this  custom  the  sacred  writers  have  derived  a 
figurative  illustration  to  denote  the  deatmction  of  wicked 
men.  (Isa.  v.  24.  xlvii.  14.  Nah.  i.  10.  Mai.  iv.  1.  Matt. 
iii.  12.) 

AfVer  the  com  was  threshedfit  was  dried  either  in  the  sun, 
or  by  a  fire,  or  in  a  furnace.  This  is  called  parched  com 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14.  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and  xxv.  18.),  and  was 

com  by  the  rootSf  a  precUce  often  spoken  of  In  the  Scriptures,  thouch 
reaping  seems  to  be  made  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  mention  of." 
Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

1  BuckinKhara's  Travels  in  Metopotamia,  vol  i.  p.  418. 

-•  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia.  Persia,  Sec.  voL  U.  p.  90. 

•  See  Tamer's  Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  184. 

«  Ward's  History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  11.  p.  320.  Dr.  Davy's  Travels 
in  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  275.  (London,  1821),  where  a  threshins-floor  is 
delineated.  Capt  Lyan's  Tour  in  Mourzouk  and  Fezzan,  n.  IGd.  Mrs. 
Holdemess's  Notes  on  the  Crim  Tatars,  p.  97.  (London,  1821.)  Sse  also 
Mr.  DodwelTs  daMicalToor  hi  Greece,  voL  11.  p.  10. 


somettmes  used  in  this  manner  for  food  wtthoat  any  fsstbfir 
preparation,  but  flrenerally  the  parching  or  dryiiig  of  it  wasia 
order  to  make  it  more  fit  for  grindinj^.  This  process  wzs 
perfoimed  either  in  mortare  or  mills,  both  of  wrhich  are  z&»> 
tioned  in  Num.  xi.  8.  And  Solomon  sp^ks  of  the  fcnotr^ 
vHien  he  eompares  tfie  braying  of  a  fool  in  a  mortar  to  tb 
like  practice  used  with  wheat.  (Ptot.  xxrii.  S2.}  But  nuXi 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were  di^ecsd 
of  snch  use  ami  necessity,  that  tiie  Israelites  were  stnrt^j 
foibidden  to  take  the  nether  or  upper  millstone  in  pitdge ;  tbc 
veaton  of  which  is  added,  because  this  was  taking  a  mszi'i 
life  in  pledgee  (Deut  xxiv.  6.),  intiraatin|r  tiiat  whUe  the  mi 
ceases  to  gnnd,  people  are  in  danger  of' bdbng  starv^ed. 

The  grroding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  inferior  sort  d 
woric,  and,  therefore,  prisoners  and  captiyes  were  geccnUj 
put  to  It.  To  this  work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  ia 
the  nrison^ouse.  f  Judg.  xvi.  21.)  There  hand-nrilLs  vfs* 
usually  kept,  by  which  {msoners  earned  their  living.  (Laa. 
▼.  13.)  iTie  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. — Take  Ike  nuU^^sux 
and  grind  meali-^B  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave,  h 
Barbary,  most  femilies  flnrind  theb  wheat  and  baiiey  at  hoias. 
haying  two  portable  miu-stones  for  that  purpose  :  uie  °p?^ 
most  of  which  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wood  cr 
iron,  that  is  placed  in  the  rim.  When  this  stone  is  lar^,  er 
expedition  is  re<|niied,  a  second  person  is  (»lled  in  to  assist; 
and  it  is  in  that  couBtry  usnsd  for  Uie  women  alone  to  l»e  tki 
employed,  who  eeat  themselves  oyer-againat  each  other  wi*^ 
the  mill-stones  between  them.  This  piactioe  illostiates  t^ 
propriety  of  the  expression  of  sitting  behind  the  wniU  (Eiod 
xi.  5.\  and  also  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  /uw  toosa 
duiU  he  grinding  at  the  millf  the  one  thaU  be  taken  and  tk 
other  left,  (Matt  Xxiv.  41.)»  From  Jer.  xxv.  10.  and  Rer. 
xviii.  22.,  it  appears  that  those  who  were  occupied  in  crisi* 
ing  beguiled  their  laborious  task  by  singing,  as  the  Barter 
women  continue  to  do  to  this  day. 

VI.  Palestine  abounded  vrith  generous  wine  ;  and  in  sg3» 
districts  the  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.  Tlie  canta 
allotted  to  Judah  was  celebrated  on  this  account ;  and  it  k 
perhaps,  with  reference  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  venei:- 
olo  patiiarch  said  of  his  son  Judah, — Ih  washed  his  garmm^ 
IN  WINE,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.  (Gen.  xlii. 
11.^  In  this  district  were  the  yales  of  Sorek  and  of  £  shrol : 
and  the  cluster  which  the  Hebrew  spies  carried  from  tb^ 
last  place  was  so  large  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staff  between  two 
of  them.  (Num.  xiii.  23.) 

The  Jews  planted  their  yineyarda  most  commonly  on  iht 
south  side^  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  stones  being  gaihpred 
out  and  the  space  hedged  round  with  thorns  or  walled.  (Isl 
y.  1— -6.  oompared  with  Psal.  Ixxx.  8—16.  and  Matt  xxi. 
33.)  A  good  yineyard  consisted  of  a  thousand  vines,  and 
produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  silverUrtgf^  ox  shekels  ofsArer. 
(Isa.  yii.  23.)  It  required  two  hundred  more  to  psj  the 
dressers.  (Song  of  Solomon  yiii.  11,  12.)  In  these  the 
keepera  and  yinenlressers  laboured,  digging,  plantinsr*  pnui- 
in$^,  and  propping  the  yines,  gathering  £e  grapies,  and  making 
wine.  This  was  at  once  a  laborious  task,  and  often  reckoDM 
a  base  one.  (2  Kings  xxv.  12.  Song  of  Solomon  i.  6.  Isa.  bd. 
5.)  Some  of  the  best  vineyards  were  at  Engedi,  or  perhaps 
at  Baal-hamon,  which  might  not  be  far  distant,  and  at  8ii>> 
mah*  (Song  of  Solomon  i.  14.  yiii.  11.  Isa.  xW.  9.)  Vines 
also  were  trained  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses'  (Psal. 
cxxyiii.  3.),  %sA  purged  or  cleaned  by  lopping  off  every  usr' 
less  and  unfruittul  branch,  and  superfluous  excrescence,  io 
order  that  tiie  fruitful  branches  mignt  be  rendered  more  pro- 
ductiye.  (John  xy.  2.)*     Ihe  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  gext 

•  Dr.  Shaw'a  Travela  in  Barbanr,  voL  i.  p.  416. 

•  Tlie  ndea  of  the  sun-bamt  bilw  near  Nablous  <the  ancieDt  9h«cheraV- 
the  mountains  of  the  h^ght  of  lorael^'*  eeem  pecoliarljr  adapted  for  the 
training  of  vines.  Thej  are,  however,  almost  totally  neglected ;  formiuf, 
doubtless,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  state  in  the  days  of  Israers  pros- 
perity, when  the  drunkardo  of  Epkraim  (Isa.  zxriii.  1.  3.  7.)  prided  theis- 
selves  in  the  abundance  and  strength  or  their  wines.  IIow  celebrai<Hl 
these  parts  once  were  for  this  article  of  produce  we  learn  from  serenl 
notices  in  the  Old  Testament:  Gideon,  by  a  happy  compartaon^  thus  dis- 
parages his  own  serrioes,  in  the  presenee  of  the  BphraimiCe*— /«  not  the 
OLBANoro  qf  the  grapes  of  EpkrcUm  belter  than  the  vintage  ^  Abiesn- 1 
(Judg.  TiiL  2.)  And  tne  restorslion  of  Israel  is  described,  partly  by  their 
return  to  the  rearing  of  vineyardSi  whieh  should  yield,  as  focinerly  they 
had  done»  an  abundant  vtaitage."  (Jer.  xzjd.  6.)  Jowett's  Christian  R» 
searches  in  Syria,  Ac.  p^  30(. 

«  The  same  mode  of  culture  is  practised  in  Persia  to  thia  day.  Mr. 
Morier  has  given  an  engraving  on  wood  illustrative  of  thia  eostom,  wfaicli 
beautifully  elucidates  the  patriarch  Jacob's  comparison  of  Joseph  to  a 
fruitful  bougk,'who»brttHehes  run  over  thsioall  (Gen.  ^x.  22.)  Second 
Journey,  p.  232. 

•  In  modem  Greece  the  vine  is  cut  or  purged  in  th^  foDowing  manner : 
— "  Only  two  or  three  of  the  principal  rarouts  are  permitted  to  grow  up 
from  the  root :  the  rest  are  cut  off,  and  this  practice  is  often  called  by  the 
Greelu  clbakino."  Rev.  John  Hartley's  Journal  of  a  Tour  ia  Greece,  it 
1SS&    (Missionary  Register,  May,  1^30.  p.  226.) 
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a  ^ood  smeB  eady  fit  the  spring;  (Son?  of  Solomon  ii.  13.), 
as  we  learn,  also,  firom  Isa.  xviu.  5,  afire  the  harveai,  that  is, 
tiie  barley  hardest,  when  the  hud  iaptrfed^  and  the  $our  grape 
is  ripening  in  the  Jbwer,    It  was  also  usual  to  erect  tempo- 
rary huts  or  sheds,  made  of  boughs  and  reeds,  to  shelter  the 
serrant  who  was  employed  to  guard  the  fruit  when  nearly 
ripe  from  birds  and  other  creatures  of  prey  Tlsa.  i.  ll.),'  and 
particularly  from  the  rarages  of  wild  boars  (Psa]*  ^^looi^  ^3.), 
which  to  this  day  are  as  destructive  in  Greece,'  as  they 
anciently  were  in  Palestine.    As  soon  as  the  vintase  was 
completed,  these  sheds  were  either  taken  down  or  suffered  to 
perish.     From  this  circumstance  Job  derires  a  beautiful 
rimile,  to  illustrate  the  short  duration  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  (xxvii.  18.)*    But  it  appears  from  l8a.T.  1, 2.  Matt. 
xxL  33.  and  Mark  xii.  1.,  that  towers  were  erected  for  tills 
purpose,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.* 
^  The  vinta^  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  threBh- 


wine-vat,  or  wine-press,  where  they  were  probably  first  trod' 
den  by  men  and  then  pressed,    (Rev.  xiv.  18 — io.)    It  is 
mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power  of  the 
Messiah,  I  have  trodden  the  figurative  tmne-/7res9  a/bne ;  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me.    (Isa.  Ixiii.  3. ;  see  also 
Key.  xix.  15.)    The  vintage  was  a  season  of  great  mirth. 
Of  the  juice  of  the  squeezed  grapes  were  formed  wine  and 
vinegar.    The  wines  of  Helbon,^  near  Damascus,  and  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  vines  had  a  fine  sun,  were  reckoned 
most  excellent.*    (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.    Hos.  xiv.  7.)    The 
wines  of  Canaan,  being  very  heady,  were  commonly  mixed 
with  water  for  common  use,  as  the  Italians  do  theirs;  and 
sometimes  they  scented  them  with  frankincense,  myrrh, 
calamos,  and  other  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2.  5.  Song  of  Solomon 
riii.  2.) :  they  also  scentea  their  wine  with  pomegranates, 
or  made  wine  of  their  juice,  as  we  do  of  the  juice  of  currants, 
eooseberries,  &c.  fermented  with  sugrar.    Wine  is  best  when 
eld  and  on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
(Isa.  XXV.  6.)    Sweet  wine  is  that  which  is  made  from 
Sfrapes  fnlly  npe.    (Isa.  xlix.  26.)    The  Israelites  had  two 
kinds  of  vinegar^  the  one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was  used 
for  their  common  drink  in  the  harvest  field,  &c.  (Ruth  ii. 
14.),  as  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  still  do;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably of  this  that  Solomon  was  to  furnish  twenty  thousand 
baths  to  Hiram,  for  his  servants,  the  hewere  that  cat  timber 
in  Lebanon.  (2  Chron.  iL  10.)    The  other  had  a  sharp  acid 
taste,  like  ours;  and  hence  Solomon  hints,  that  a  sluggard 
vexes  and  hurts  such  as  employ  him  in  business ;  ns  vinegar 
is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and  smoke  to  the  eyes  (Prov.  x. 
26.) ;  and  as  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre  spoils  its  virtue :  so 
he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  does  nut  add  to  its  grief. 
(Prov.  xxy.  20.)    The  poor  were  allowed  to  glean  grapes, 
as  well  as  com  and  other  articles  (Lev.  xix.  10.  Deut.  xxiv. 
21.    Isa.  iii.  14.  xvii.  6.  xxiv.  13.  Mic.  vii.  1.) ;  and  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  ofEphraim  was  better  than  the  vintage 
of  Miezer,    (Judg.  viii.  2.)    The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
pruned  and  dressed  in  the  Sabbatical  year.    (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4.)     The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was  kept  were,  proba- 
bly, for  the  most  part,  bottles^  which  were  usually  made  of 
leaiher^  or  goat-skms,  firmly  sewed  and  pitched  together. 
The  Arabs  pull  the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that 
ve  do  from  rabbits,  and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs 
and  tail  were  cut  off,  leaving  one  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
to  pour  from ;  and  in  such  bags,  they  put  up  and  carry,  not 

I  Isa.  i.  &  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  leftcu  a  cottage  in  a  Tine^ud, 
«•  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucambers.  "There  is  a  small  species  of 
:QCQmb«r  or  which  the  natives  of  India  are  very  food. ....  Large  fields  of 
these  are  sometiises  planted ;  which,  when  nearly  arrived  to  maturity, 
require  inceaaaiU  watcbina  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  man  and 
beast."    Scatlnm'slndianllecollectioas,  p.90. 

•  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  234, 236. 
a  Dr.  Boodwoyd  on  Job  xxviL  18. 

«  In  tiie  route  b^ween  Jemsalem  and  the  convent  of  Saint  EUas  (which 
is  sitoaled  about  an  hour's  distance  from  that  city),  Mr.  Buclilngham  was 
parucularly  atrucli  with  the  appearance  of  several  small  and  detached 
BQ^mre  towers  in  the  midst  of  the  vine  lands.  These,  his  guide  informed 
hiin»  were  used  as  watch-towers,  whence  watchmen  to  this  daylook  out,  in 
order  to  goBXti  the  produce  of  the  lands  from  depredation.  This  &ct  will 
expfain  the  oae  and  iat«ition  of  the  tower  mentioned  ia  Matt  zxL  33.  and 
Ibrk  ziL  1.  Similar  towers  were  seen  by  Captains  Irby  and  Bianglea,  as 
tber  pttsseci  between  nomerous  vinevard%  some  of  which  appeared  to  be 
loiiqae.    Travels  in  Egypt,  Ac.  p.  342. 

•  At  one  time  the  wine  of  Helbon  (which  pbee  Strabo  terms  Cbalyboa) 
«as  hekl  in  such  repute,  that  h  was  approprfated  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
the  kingm  of  Persia.    Scrabon,  Geographia,  torn.  U.  p.  1013.  ediL  Oxon. 

•  LebaoGii  and  its  vicinity  stiUproduce  excellent  wine  ^-at least  a  doxen 
lorua  an  of  wliieh  are  cheap.    Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  2d9. 


only  their  tiqnors,  but  diy  things  which  are  not  apt  to  be 
broken ;  by  which  means  they  are  well  presenred  from  wet* 
dust,  or  insects.  I'hese  wonld  in  time  crack  and  wear  oat* 
Henee^  when  the  Gibeooites  came  to  Joshua,  pretending  that 
they  came  from  a  far  country,  amongst  other  things  they 
brought  wine  battles  okt  and  rent^  ana  bound  up  where  they 
had  Jealud  (Josh.  ix.  4.  13.}  Thus,  too,  it  was  not  expe* 
dient  to  put  new  wine  into  old  botties,  because  the  fermenta- 
tion of  it  would  break  or  crack  the  bottles.  (Matt  ix.  17.) 
And  thos  David  complains,  that  he  is  become  like  a  bottle 
in  the  smoke  f  that  is,  a  bottle  dried,  and  cracked,  and  worn 
out,  and  unfit  for  service.  (Psal.  cxix.  S$.}  These  bottles 
were  probably  of  various  sizes,  and  sometunes  very  large: 
for  when  Abigail  went  to  meet  David  and  his  four  hundred 
men,  and  took  a  present  to  pacify  and  supply  him,  tufo  Auft- 
dred  loaves^  and  frx  sheep  ready  dressed^  &c.  she  took  only 
TWO  bottles  of  wine  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.) ;  a  very  disproportion- 
ate ouantity,  unless  the  bottles  were  large.  But  the  Israel- 
ites liad  bdtles  likewise  made  by  ihejMtters,  (See  Isa.  T't 
14.  margin,  and  Jer.  xix.  1. 10.  xlviii.  13.)  We  hear  also 
of  vessels  called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in  which  her 
meal  was  held  (1  Kings  xvii.  12. 14.)  was  not,  probably, 
very  large  ^  but  those  four  in  which  the  water  was  brougnt 
up  from  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  pour  upon 
£lijah*s  sacrifice  and  altar,  mnst  have  been  laroB.  (1  Kings 
xviii.  33.)  We  read  likewise  of  other  vea3r,  wnich  the 
widow  or  Shunem  borrowed  of  her  neighbours,  to  hold  the 
miraculous  supply  of  oil  (3  Kings  iv«  3-.-6.);  and  of  the 
water-pots,  or  Jars,  or  juss,  o/«/on^,  of  considerable  size,  in 
which  our  Lord  caused  Uie  water  to  be  converted  into  wine. 
(John  ii.  6.)  Grapes,  among  the  Israelites,  were  likewise 
dried  into  raisins,  A  part  ofAbigail's  present  to  David  was 
an  hundred  dusters  of  raisins  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.) ;  and  when 
Ziba  met  David,  his  present  contained  the  same  quantity. 
(3  Sam.  xvi.  1. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  xxx.  13.  and  1  Chron. 
xii.  40.)" ' 

It  was  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  Israelites,  that,  upon 
their  disobedience,  they  should  plant  vineyards  and  dress 
them,  but  they  should  neither  drink  of  the  wine  nor  eat  the 
grapes,  for  the  worms  should  eat  them.  C^^eut  xxviii.  39.) 
It  seems  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  worms  that  infest  the 
vines,  called  by  the  Latins  Volvox  and  Convolvulus,  because 
it  wraps  and  rolls  itself  up  in  the  buds,  and  eats  the  grapes 
up,  when  the^r  advance  towards  ripeness,  as  the  Roman  au- 
thors explain  it.^ 

Besides  other  fruits  that  were  common  in  Judaea,  as  dates, 
fiss,  cucumbers,'  pomegranates,  they  had  regular  plantations 
of  olivesy  which  were  a  very  ancient  and  profitable  object  of 
horticulture.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  11.) 
the  branches  of  the  ohve  tree  were,  and  since  that  time  have 
been  among  all  nations,  the  symbol  of  neace  and  prosperity. 
Oil  is  firat  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  and  Job  xxiv.  11. ; 
which  nroves  the  great  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  thii 
tree.  6lives,  in  Palestine,  are  of  the  best  growth,  and  afibrd 
the  finest  oil;  whence  that  country  is  often  extolled  in  the 
Scriptures  on  account  of  this  tree,  and  especially  in  onposi* 
tion  to  Egypt,  which  is  destitute  of  good  olives.  (xNum. 
xviii.  12.  Deut.  vii.  13.  xi.  14.  xii.  17.  xviii.  4.)  The  olive 
delights  in  a  barren,  sandy,  dry,  and  mountainous  soil ;  and 
its  multiplied  branches  (which  are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye 
as  they  remain  green  throughout  the  wmter)  have  caused  it  to 
be  represented  as  the  symbol  of  a  numerous  progeny^— i 

1 1nvestigator,  No.  It.  pp.  907— 909.— The  pleaaing  and  faiBtrueUve  Easajr 
on  the  Agricultbre  of  the  israefites  (bv  the  KeT.  James  Plumotre),  In  the 
firaL  third,  and  fourth  naml>era  of  this  journal,  containa  the  fuUeataeeoQal 
of  tola  interesting  subject  extant  in  the  English  language. 

*  BocharL  Hieroz.  p.  3. 1.  iv.  c.  27. 

•  On  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  in  the  Kaat^  Mr. 
Jowett  baa  commonlcated  the  following  interesting  partienlara.  Boriof 
hia  voyage  to  Upper  Egypt,  in  February,  1819^  he  saviL  "We  observed  the 

Eeople  making  noles  in  tne  sandy  soil  on  the  side  of  the  river.  Into  these 
oies  they  put  a  small  quantity  of  pigeons'  dung  and  feathers,  vdth  the  seed 
of  melons  or  cucumbers.  The  value  of  this  manure  is  alluded  to  In  8 
Kings  vL  2S.  The  produce  of  thla  toil  I  had  an  opportonity  of  seeing,  in 
due  season ;  that  ia  the  following  month  of  June.  Ejcteorive  fields  of  ripe 
melons  and  cncumbera  then  adorned  the  sides  of  the  river.  They  grew  m 
auch  abundance,  that  the  sailors  freely  helped  themselves.  Some  guard, 
however,  is  placed  upon  them.  Occaaionaily,  but  at  long  and  desolate  in- 
tervala,  we  may  obaerve  a  little  hut  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of  contain- 
ing one  man ;  being,  in  fact,  liule  more  than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind. 
In  these  I  have  observed,  sometimes,  a  Door  old  man,  perhaps  lame, 
feebly  protecting  the  property.    It  exactly  iUustrates  Isaiah  i.  8.   And  tMe 

daughter  of  Zion  ia  left as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  qfcueumbero.  The 

abundance  of  these  most  necessary  vegetables  brings  to  mhid  the  mur- 
murs of  the-IsraeUtea;  Num.  ad.  6^6.  m  remenU>er the  euewnbers, 

and  the  meUnUj  and  the-leeke,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garUek;  but  now 
our  soul  is  dried  away."  Jowett'a  Researches  in  the  Mediterraaeai^ 
&c.p^l27. 
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blesdnff  which  was  aaeribed  to  the  peculiar  favonr  of  God. 
(Psal.  fii.  8.  ezxirui.  3.  Jer.  ad.  16.  Hoe.  xiv.  C.)  The  oil, 
extracted  from  it  by  a  prees,  enable  the  Jews  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  (Eselc.  xxrii.  17.  com* 
pared  with  1  Kings  t.  11.) ;  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to 
the  kingrs  of  Egypt.  (Hos.  xii.  1.)  The  berries  of  the  olive 
tree  were  sometimes  plucked  or  carefully  shaken  off  by  the 
nand  before  they  were  ripe.  ([Isa.  xvii.  6.  xxiv.  13.  Deut. 
xxiv.  90.)  It  appears  from  Mic.  vi.  15.  that  the  presses  for 
extracting  the  ou  were  worked  with  the  feet ;  the  best  and 
purest  ou,  in  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  termed  pure  oU-olivt  beaten^ 
was  that  obtained  by  only  beating  and  squeezing  the  olives, 
without  Bubiectanff  them  to  the  press. 

Among  the  judginents  with  which  God  threatened  the 
Israelites  for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  though  they 
had  olive  trees  throush  all  their  coasts,  yet  they  should  not 
anomt  themselves  with  the  oil,  for  the  olive  should  cast  her 
fruit  (Deut  xxviii.  40.) ;  being  blasted  (as  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  explains  it)  in  the  very  blossom,  the  buds  should 
drop  off  for  want  of  rain,  or  the  fruit  should  be  eaten  with 
worms.  Maimonides  observes,*  that  the  idolaters  in  those 
countries  pretended  by  certain  maffical  arts  to  preserve  all 
manner  or  fruit,  so  that  the  worms  should  not  ffnaw  the  vines, 
nor  either  buds  or  fruits  fall  from  the  trees  (as  tie  relates  their 
words  out  of  one  of  their  books) :  in  order,  therefore,  that  he 
might  deter  the  Israelites  from  all  idolatrous  practices,  Moses 
pronounces  that  they  should  draw  upon  themselves  those  very 
punishments,  whicn  they  endeavoured  by  such  means  to 
avoid. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  Gabdbns,  which 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  derive 
their  appellations  from  the  prevalence  of  certain  trees ;  as  the 
fordbi  of  nuts  and  of  pomegranates,  (Sol.  Song  vi.  11.  iv.  13.) 
The  modem  inhabitants  of  the  East  take  equal  delight  in 
gardens  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  refresh- 
ing shade  and  delicious  fruits  which  they  afford,  and  also 
bmuse  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  waters  of  which  their  fpx" 
dens  are  never  allowed  to  be  destitute.  (1  Kings  xxi.  2. 2  Kings 
XXV.  4.  Eccles.  ii.  6,  6.  John  xviii.  1.  xix.  41.)  The  Jews 
were  greatly  attached  to  gardens,  as  places  of  burial:  hence 
they  frequently  built  sepulchres  in  them.  (2  Kings  xxL  18. 
Mark  xv.  460  -^  pleasant  Teg[ion  is  called  a  gtwdm  of  the 
Lord^  or  of  God^  that  is,  a  region  extrem^  pleasant.  See 
examples  in  Gen.  xiii.  10.  Isa.  li«  3.  and  Ezek.  xxxi.  8.> 

YII.  The  sacred  poets  derive  many  beautiful  Allusions 
and  Images  from  the  rural  and  domestic  economy  of  the 
Jews ;  and  as  the  same  pursuits  were  cherished  and  followed 
by  them  during  the  manifestation  of  our  Redeemer,  **  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  in  the  writings  of  Jews  there  must 
occur  frequent  allusions  to  the  implements  and  arts  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  those  rustic  occupations  which  in  general 
formed  the  study  and  exercise  oi  this  nation.  Hence  the 
beautiful  images  and  apt  sitaiilitudes  in  tlie  following  pas- 
sages :— No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  look- 
ing back  VA  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God, — Ye  are  God's  hus- 
BARDBTt  or  eaUivatedfield^''-^  loorkman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightty  dividing*  the  word  of  truth. — Wherefore  lay 
apart  aUJtUhiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness^  and  receive 
with  meeAuss  the  engrafted  word^—'  Whatsoever  a  man  so weth, 
that  shall  he  reap  :  m  thai  sowbth  to  the  ^A— lives  a  sensual 
WS^'-^shaU  from  the  flesh  heap  destruction,  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  <;^nA— lives  a  rational  life— «Ad/  from  the  spirit  reap 
everlasting  Ufe^-^-Consider  the  ravens,  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  REAR,  or  gather  into  bams,  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them^^am  the  good  sbzphrkd,  and  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  of  mineJ^^hnr  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your 
Foiher's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.  How  strixing 
is  the  parable  of  the  sower,  which,  by  seed,  scattered  promis- 
cuously, and  in  every  direction  by  a  husbandman,  and 
meeting  a  various  fate,  according  to  the  respective  nature 
of  the  soil  into  which  it  fell,  represents  the  different  re- 
ception which  Gospel  doctrine  would  experience  in  ^e 
worlds  according  to  ihe  different  dispositions  and  principles 
of  that  mind  into  which  it  was  admitted !    Jk  that  soweth  the 

t  More  Neyocb.  p.  3.  c.  37. 

•  Ikenii  AuDqaiuites  llebr.  pp.  683-689.  Parean,  Antlq.  Hebr.  pp.  406 
—411.    Jtbn  et  Aekermaiin,  ArchoBoL  BibL  If  67— 70. 

•  1  Cor.  ttt  9.     Otow  ytmfyft, 

«  2  TkB.  a.  15.  EfymUv  op*oTOAie«»T«.  A  beantlfU  and  expresalTe 
Imace  taken  from  a  nufloandinan  (afrttrno  drawiog  his  flirrow  even,  and 
cattuic  the  ground  In  a  direct  line.  Eraeati  aaTS,  tnat  the  cognate  worda 
•*^0T0iMi«  ia  uaed  by  Clemena  Alexandrinua,  Euaebias,  and  othera,  for 
•pd^ifo£iM— right  doctrine.  InatiL  Intern.  Nor.  Teat  p.  109.  (Edit.  1792) 
A  dmOar  remark  la  alio  made  by  Schedtaer,'  toco  of  d«T»fu«. 


GOOD  SEED  if  Ike  Son  of  Mm  r  (he  pieij)  ie  the  world;  tk 
oooD  SEED  are  the  ehikhrtn  of  the  kingdom  /  ike  tares  are  Ik 
children  of  the  wicked  one  ;  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  it  ik: 
devil  f  ihe  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world  g  and  the  rejpebs 
are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gatherrd  and  btevt 
in  theftre,  so  shall  itbem  the  end  of  the  world^^^^lFhoBe  pab  k 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  hie  ruocsL,  enf 

GATHER  Alt  WHEAT  tfl/o  the  GARITER,  but  he  wiU  BUSS  IT  & 

chaff  with  VNQUEHCBABLE  FIRE.  By  what  RO  aptaod  avfbl 
similitude  does  St.  Paul  represent  God^s  rejectioii  of  ^ 
Jews  and  admission  of  the  heathens,  by  the  boughs  cf  a 


olive  being  lopped  off,  and  the  scion  of  a 
ingrafted  into  me  old  tree !  (Rom.  xL  17.  & 


&c,y 


ftat' 


tice  which  still  obtains  in  tne  Morea  or  Peloponnesss:^ 
**  and,  by  continuing  the  same  imagery,  how  strictly  dees  k 
caution  we  Gentiles  against  insolently  exulting  oyer  the  ex- 
tilated  branches  and  cherishing  the  vain  conceit  that  ibe 
boughs  were  lopped  off  raerelj  mat  they  migiit  be  ingrafW: 
for  u  God  sparea  not  the  native  brancnes,  Uiey  had  grea^ 
reason  to  fear  lest  he  would  not  spare  them ;  that  they  shock 
remember  that  the  Jews  through  their  wilful  disbelief  d^ 
Christianity  were  cut  off,  and  that  thev,  the  Gentiles,  if  tb^r 
disgrace  their  religion,  would  in  lixe  manner  forfeit  'X" 
divme  favour,  and  tneir  present  flourishing  branches  be  sls} 
cut  down !  To  inspire  me  Grentilo  Christians  with  humilirr, 
he  concludes  with  assuring  them  that  the  Jewish  nzUfk. 
though  they  had  experienced  the  severity  of  God,  as  he  c^ 
it,  wore  not  totally  forsaken  of  tfie  Almighty :  that  \k 
branches,  though  cut  down  and  robbed  of  their  ancient  k> 
nours,  were  not  abandoned  to  perish :  when  the  Jew^  retcrsd 
from  their  infidelity  they  would  be  ingrafled : — an  omnipcte^ 
hand  was  still  able  to  reinsert  them  into  their  original  start 
For  if  thou,  O  heathen,  the  scion  of  an  unfmitfiil  wild  clin. 
wert  cut  out  of  thy  own  native  ))arren  tree,  and,  by  a  prcfcs 
repugnant  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  wert  inCTafted  u& 
the  Kuitful  generous  ohve-— how  much  more  will  not  those, 
who  naturally  belong  to  the  ancient  stock,  be,  in  future  tiop.  ' 
ingrafled  into  their  own  kindred  olive !  With  what  siogiih; 
beauty  and  propriety  is  the  gradual  progress  of  religion  vat'  \ 
soul,  from  tne  oeginning  to  its  maturity,  represented  by  ssd 
committed  to  a  generous  soil,  which,  after  a  few  successiosj 
of  day  and  night,  imperceptibly  vegetates— peeps  abo\e  t^ 
surface— springs  higher  and  higher— ^nd  spontaneously  p^ 
ducing,  first,  the  verdant  blade— then  the  ear— afterwards  tb 
swelling  grain,  gradually  filling  the  ear  (Mark  iT.  27, 28.);' 
and  when  the  time  of  harvest  is  come,  and  it  is  arrived  atns 
maturi^,  it  is  then  reaped  and  collected  into  the  storebciue. 
Beautinil  illustrations  and  images  like  these,  taken  from  nml 
life,  must  seal  the  strongest  impressions,  particnlarly  upca 
the  minds  of  Jews,  who  were  daily  employed  in  these  occo- 
pations,  from  which  these  pertinent  similes  and  expressiTe 
Qompansons  were  borrowed.^'' 


SECTION  11. 

ON  THE  ARTS  CULTIVATED  BY  THE  HEBREWS  OR  JEWS. 

I.  Origin  of  the  arts, — State  of  them  from  the  deluffe  to  thedse 
of  Jf OSes. — ^n.  State  of  the  arts  from  the  time  of  JHToses  vntil 
the  captivity. — ^III.  State  of  the  arts  after  the  captivity, -^ 
TV,  Account  of  some  of  the  arts  practised  by  the  Jevs^^ 
1.  Writing  ; — ^Materials  used  for  this  purpose  i^-^Letiers  s^ 
Form  of  books. — 2.  Engraving^-^.  Pfltfift'n^*— V.  Aiksit 
and  musical  instruments,-^\l.  Dancing, 

I.  The  arts,  which  are  now  brought  to  such  an  adxnirabla 
state  of  perfection,  it  is  universally  allowed,  must  have  origi- 
nated partly  in  necessity  and  partly  in  accident.  At  fiirst  tbej 
must  nave  been  very  imperfect  and  veiy  limited ;  bat  ths 

•  The  Rev.  John  Haitler,  who  trwrelled  In  Greece  in  18E3B^  mjw, — **I  !^ 
ray  attention  directed  to  the  practice  of  grafting  the  oUtc  trees,  to  whkfc 
St.  Paul  aDadea.  (Rom.  xi.  17.  20.  23,  24.)  Logothetes"  (hia  friend  aod 
guide)  "  ahowcd  roe  a  few  wild  oliTea ;  bm  br  far  the  greater  number  are 
aiich  aa  hnTC  been  grafted.  lie  informs  me  that  It  la  the  unKeraal  practke 
in  Greece  to  ffraft,  from  a  good  tree,  upon  the  wUd  olhre."  (Miaaiooair 
Regiater,  May,  1830,  p.  225.) 

•  Serolnia  modo  ftpirf^nda  annt,  qnod  quamvia  ait  ezlgnum,  com  occo- 
parit  idoneom  locom,  virea  aaaa  expUcat,  et  ex  mlnimo  in  ouudmos  aoctv 
diflUnditur.    Senec»  Opera,  torn.  ii.  epiat.  38.  p.  131  edit  Oronor^L  HS2. 

^  Harwood'B  IntrodactioD,  toL  U.  pp.  107»ll2. 
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nqulsitive  and  actiye  mind  of  man,  seconded  by  his  wants, 
)oon  secured  to  them  a  greater  extent,  and  fewer  imperfeo- 
ions.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  generation  after  the  crea- 
ion  of  maiu  we  find  mention  made  of  artificers  in  brass  and 
ron,  and  also  of  musical  instruments.  (Gen.  iv.  21,  22.^ 
Fhose  commumties,  wliich,  from  local  or  other  causes,  could 
lot  flourish  by  means  of  agriculture,  would  necessarily  direct 
Jieix  attention  to  the  encouragement  and  improYement  of  the 
irts.  Iliese,  consequently,  advanced  with  great  rapidity, 
md  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Noah ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  very^  large  vessel  built 
under  his  direction,  the  construcUon  of  which  snows  that  they 
must  have  been  well  acquunted  with  some  at  least  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  They  had  also,  without  doubt,  seen  the 
operations  of  artificers  m  other  ways  besides  that  of  building, 
and  2i'ter  the  deluge  imitated  their  works  as  well  as  they 
could.  Hence  it  is,  that  shortly  afler  that  event,  we  find 
mention  made  of  utensils,  ornaments,  and  many  other  things 
which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  21. 
xi.  1—9.  xii.  7,  8.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xvii.  10.  xviii.  4 — 6.  xix.  32. 
xxxi.  19.  27.  34. 

II.  Egypt  in  the  early  age  of  the  world  excelled  all  other 
nations  m  a  knowledge  of  Sie  arts.  Although  the  Hebrews 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt  applied  themselves  to  the 
rearintr  of  catUe,  yet  they  could  not  remain  four  hundred 
years  m  that  countey  without  becoming  initiated  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  into  that  knowledge  which  the  Egyptians 
possessed.  Among  other  labours  imposed  upon  them,  was 
the  building  of  treasure  cities  (Exod.  i.  11—14.),  and,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  they  were  employed  in  erecting  pyra- 
mids.i  Moses,  it  is  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in 
favour  of  the  arta^  nor  did  he  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  in 
the  praise  of  artificers.  QExod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.  xxxvi.  1.  et 
jc/.  xxxviii.  22,  23,  &c.)  The  grand  object  of  Moses,  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  was  to  promote  agriculture,  and  he 
.bought  it  oest,  as  was  done  in  other  nations,  to  leave  the  arts 
to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  al- 
lotted by  Joab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  artificers :  for  in  the 
g^eneaJogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14., 
we  read  of  a  place  called  the  Valley  of  Craftsmen,  and  (verse 
21.  23.)  of  a  family  of  workmen  of  fine  linen,  and  another 
of  pottexs :  and  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  the  enemy  carried  away  all  the  eraftamen  and  smiths. 
f  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)    But  as  a  proof  that  their  skill  in  manu- 
tactures,  and  trade  therein,  could  not  be  very  extensive,  we 
Snd  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.),  in  describing  the 
iffluence  of  the  goods  which  came  to  Tyre,  makes  mention 
of  nothing  brought  thither  from  Judasa,  except  wheat,  oil, 
grapes,  and  bahn,  which  were  all  the  natural  products  of 
UieiT  ground.    It  appears  that  the  mistress  of  ^e  family 
usually  made  the  doming  for  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
herself,  and  also  for  safe.  Q Exod.  xxxv.  26.  1  Sam.  ii.  19. 
Prov.  xxxi.  18—24.    Acts  ix.  39.)     Employment,  conse- 
quently, as  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly 
to  those  who  engaged  in  the  more  difiicult  performances ;  for 
instance,  those  who  built  chariots,  hewed  stones,  sculptured 
idols  or  made  them  of  metal,  or  who  made  instruments  of 
ffold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  vessels  of  clay,  and  the  like. 
(See  Judg.  xvii.  4.  Isa.  xxix.  16.  xxx.  14.  Jer.  xxviii.  13.) 
In  the  time  of  Saul,  mention  is  made  of  smiths,  who  manu- 
factured implements  of  agriculture  as  well  as  arms;  but  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  Philistines,  in  order  that  they  might 
b3  enabl«i  to  keep  the  Israelites  more  effectually  in  subjec- 
tion. (iSam-xiii.  19— 22.)    Among  the  Hebrews,  artificers 
were  not,  as  among  the  Ureeks  and  Romans,  servants  and 
slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank  and  wealth :  and  as  luxury  and 
riches  increased,  they  became  very  numerous.  (Jer.  xxiv.  1. 
xxix.2. 2Kings  xxiv.  i4.)  Building  and  architecture,  however, 
did  not  attain  much  perfection  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  accom- 
» : :  .'•  ed  Solomon.    We  read,  indeed,  before  the  Israelites  came 
i  ito  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (who  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle)  excelled  in 
all  iuanner  of  workmanship  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.),  but  we 
p.re  there  told,  that  they  nad  their  skill  by  inspiration  from 
God,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  successors ; 
f  >r  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  the  Hebrews  were  at  rest 
iVooi  all  their  enemies,  and  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow 
out  improvements  of  every  kind,  yet  they  had  no  professed 
ardsts  that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the  temple ;  so  that, 

I  AnUq.  lib.  U.  c.  9.  %  1. 


in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Solomon  was  obliged  to 
send  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  a  skilful  artist  (2  Chron.  u. 
7.),  by  whose  direction  the  model  of  the  temple  and  all  the 
curious  furniture  of  it  was  both  designed  and  finished.  Froir 
the  Syrians  the  Israelites  must  have  learned  much,  becaus* 
long  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  were  numerous  vaA\  « 
artisans  employMi  in  carpentry  and  building  (2King8xil« 
11—13.  xxii.  4—6.) ;  and  among  the  captives  carried  away 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  ail  the  craftsmen  ana  smiths  are  generally 
noticed.  (2  Kines  xxiv.  14.)  But  besides  these,  mention  is 
made  of  particular  manufactures,  as  potters  (Jer.  xviii.  2—4.), 
fullers  (2  Kings  xviii.  17.  Isa.  vii.  3.  Mai.  iii.  2.  Mark  ix. 
30,  bakers  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  Hos.  vii.  4.),  and  baidbers. 
(Ezek.  V.  1.) 

III.  During  the  captivity  many  Hebrews  (most  commonly 
those  to  whom  a  barren  tract  of  the  soil  had  been  assigned) 
applied  themselves  to  the  arts  and  to  merchandise.  Subse- 
quently, when  they  were  scattered  abroad  among  dififerent 
nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  became  so  popular,  tiiat  the 
Talmudists  taught  that  all  parents  ought  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren some  art  or  handicraft.  They  mdeed  mention  many 
learned  men  of  their  nation,  who  practised  some  kind  of 
manual  labour,  or,  as  we  should  say,  followed  some  trade. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  the 
husband  of^  Mary  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  he  was  assisted 
by  no  less  a  pereonage  than  our  Saviour  in  his  laboura.  ^Matt. 
xiii.  55.  Mark  vi.  3.;  Simon  is  mentioned  as  a  tanner  in  the 
city  of  Joppa.3  (Acts  ix.  43.  x.  32.)  Alexander,  a  learned 
Jew,  was  a  copper-smith  (2  Hm.  iv.  14.) ;  Paul  and  Aquila 
were  tent  makere,  nM^Tmot.  Not  only  the  Greeks,  but  the 
Jews  also,  esteemed  certain  trades  infamous.  At  any  rate, 
the  Rabbins  reckoned  the  driver  of  asses  and  camels,  barbers, 
sailora,  shepherds,  and  inn-keepere,  in  the  same  class  with 
robbers.  Those  Ephesians  and  Cretans,  who  were  lovere 
of  gain,  atjj^M^un  (1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Tit  i.  7.),  were  men,  as 
we  may  leam  from  ancient  writera,  who  were  determined  to 
get  money,  in  however  base  a  manner.  In  the  apostolic  age, 
the  more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen  were  united  into  a  society 
(Acts  xix.  25.)» 

IV.  Account  of  some  or  the  principal  Abts  practised 
BT  THE  Jews. 

1.  Writing.— -We  meet  with  no  notice  of  this  art  in  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God 
to  Moses,  which  was  written  rthat  is,  engraven)  on  two  tables 
of  stone  by  thejinger  of  God  fExod.  xxxi.  18.),  and  this  is 
called  the  writing  of  bod,  ([Exod.  xxxii.  16.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  God  himself  was  the  firet  who  taught 
lettere  to  Moses,  who  communicated  the  knowledge  of  them 
to  the  Israelites,  and  they  to  the  other  eastern  nations.'*  En^ 
graving  or  sculpture  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  ancient 
way  ofwriting,  of  which  we  have  another  very  early  instance 
in  Exod.  xxxix.  30.,.  where  we  are  told  that  «*  holiness  to 
the  Lord'*  was  written  on  a  golden  plate,  and  worn  on  the 
high-priest's  head.  And  we  find  that  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  were  commanded  to  be  written  on  twelve  rods. 
(Num.  xvii.  2.)  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an  allu- 
sion in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.^  In  later  times  the  Jews  made 
use  of  broad  rushes  or  flags  for  writing  on,  which  grew  in 
great  abundance  in  Egypt,  and  are  noticed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  when  foretelling  the  confusion  of  that  country.    (Isa. 

•  The  trade  of  a  tanner  waa  eateemed  by  the  Jewa  ao  contemptible,  that 
all  who  followed  it  were  leqaired  to  mention  the  same  before  their  marriage, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  nuptiala  being  void.  It  ia  recorded  in  tlie  Miana, 
that,  after  the  death  of  a  man  whoae  brother  had  exercised  the  trade  of  a 
tanner,  the  wiae  men  of  Sidon  determined,  that  the  widow  of  the  deceaaed 
was  permitted  to  decline  intermarrying  with  that  brother.  ToWnaend*a 
Harmonyof  theNewTest.  vol.  ii.  p.  ICO.  ^    «,     •.  .     . 

>  Jahn'a  Archasologia  BibUca,  by  Mr.  Upham,  ff  80-81.  Pareau,  Antiq. 
Ilebr  pp.  41ft^23.  .    «      .        .     ,.. 

•  We  know  that  the  inhabitanta  of  Yemen  or  the  Bonthem  Arabia  were 
accustomed,  in  the  remotest  agea,  to  inscribe  their  lawa  and  wiae  sayinga 
upon  stone.  Bee  MeidanK  Proverb.  Arab.  n.  46.  (cited  in  Burder'a  Orien- 
tal Literature,  vol.  I.  p.  198.)  and  Dr.  A.  Clarice's  Commentary,  on  Eaod, 

xxxii.  16.  .     .     ^      .       .M         .  • 

•  Wriiing  on  billeta  or  atlcka  waa  practiaed  by  the  Greeka.  Plutarch,  in 
hia  Life  of  Solon  (Vitas,  tom.  i.  p.  35.  ed.  Bryan.),  and  Aulua  Gelliua  (Noct. 
Att.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.),  inform  u«  that  the  very  ancient  lawa  of  that  philoaophcr, 

E reserved  at  Athens,  were  inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood  called  '^'^••^f'  •" 
Iter  times  a  similar  mode  of  writing  waa  practised  by  the  aboriginal  Bri- 
tona,who  cut  their  letters  upon  atlcka,  which  were  moat  commonly  squared, 
and  Bometimes  formed  Into  three  sides ;  consequently  a  single  stick  con- 
tained either  four  or  three  Unes.  (See  Eaek.  xxxvii.  16.)  The  aquarea  were 
used  for  aeneral  aubjects,  and  for  atanzaa  of  four  lines  in  poenry ;  the  tr|. 
lateral  onea  were  adapted  to  triadea,  and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  ancient 
metre,  called  2V»6on  or  triplet,  and  Engtyn  Milieyr,  or  the  warnor  a 
verse.  Several  aUcka  with  writing  upon  them  were  put  together,  forming 
a  kind  of  frame,  which  waa  called  Peilhynen  or  elncidator;  and  waa  ao 
contrived  that  each  stick  might  be  turned  for  the  facUity  of  raadmg,  tte 


ON  THB  ART8  CULTITATED  Bl 


six.  6, 7>)    Writing  on  pilm  utd  other  learea  w  ctill  pno- 
tiaed  in  the  EuU> 

"ne  other  MSlem  Dationa  made  dm  diiafly  of  pBicfamant, 
being  the  thin  kkiiiB  of  ■nim»W  cuefiilly  dieeaed.    The  beat 


HI 


IHifl 


til  (pcebacB  of  uelfU  Brttli! 

t  ecUllcd  Panlagtapkia.  (p. ,     

le  rnoderD  <mliQ(»phy  of  W^el,  villi  >  c 

g^eialn&lluid:  '' 

Id  rhnuUrn 

[imiiciBiD'lvoc: 


eop(»d  rrom  Di.  Fiy'i 


DiBPgId  rhjinn  • 


Long  p*nui( 


brs™ 


fba'Cnil  Indif  liu  n^V  U'Mi  reltUanii.'' 


;»  comipUon  of  iJig)  Alm^mck^  wliieh  proille 
oitiM)  a(  Ennqw  (D  ImM  eien  Mlho  ilHMiirh  ceni 
and  ^^KVlat  <>'  od^  ^  ^'-  '  l'^''  NftiurmJ  Ujaioj 

1  In  dw  flkiKilin  Ubnrr,  there  *re  nnwirti  i 
-Uun  Id  Uig  auiAril,  Bun) 


er  luuiuiei.  {A;uauah'i  Cualoiuc  of  rhe  Slouic  Ubrirj,  pp! 
.)  In  lii»lore  ind  oiher  psrn  of  tndii,  Ih*  pBjioyr*  1p«[  i>  mtA. 
luchuiu'i  "  Clirlniin  BaHircIwi  In  Aili,'' pp.n^  71.  Bto.  ediL) 


B.409.STO.)  In  their  more  eleodl 
. 'imrjf,  orooierrflDewhllepBCnj- 
tf  dliu,  wiille  IbTchuulen  ue  enunelled  <n(tilL  On  thg  Hlin;n  lenei 
ne  chineten  are  In  leneralarbluli  enmtel:  and  lbs  endiorihe  lain 
■nd  muiliH  ITS  ninied  wkh  flwren  in  Tu-ioiu  bright  u>loan.  A  Iwla 
ibrDUfbboib  endi  of  kbIi  Isa/aenei  10  connect  ihe  wbote  inu)  ■  Tolunw 
br  DKui:  of  im  Brlnii,  which  atoo  ppu  Ihroiuh  the  laro  wooden  boards 
Ibil Mne  for  blndbicrin  [be  liner  bindlni  oTihMo  klndi of  boaka.  Um 
..__. 8  i^ujfjij.  ,1,5  j[(jj,  ottbe  leaieaars  cm  ifnoolb  and  gill, 


and  the  tills  la'    ,,, 

or  jewel  aecared  at  a  Htile  dlauni 
buokftwa  UIInctopleceB,  liui  ■ 
Utmm  belai  tnmKl  back,  while  ti 


patbookaaisinii«isialwnppeduplBailkcloIh,Bad  bound  ipnndbra 

boiA.'(AaiaUeSeaearchea,  to).  It.  p.aK.a>a.«dl(.)  TheCeflonewMmie' 

u 1.  ..— .r  ,K,«i™i_i'i, oraUTprefer  thaiof  UieTUiW 

dlhlifneaa.  From  Iheaa  lea^ 


wblchar 


LCcoimioflDiuperli 

hair  ionil,  and  about  two  Inc 

aj  Mher  prepantlon  :  a  ic 

I  einplored  (o  write,  or  lllh. 
at  allD^  whicli  art  Taij  ihic 


jioiod  tieel  penci 
ad  lough.    Id  ordi 


tPi»tIV.  Cuiii 

do  at  FeigMtios,  whuoec  it  was  called  Chalt  Fen 
nata.  It  is  probabte  that  the  Jews  leanieddieijit>f • 
from  them,  and  that  this  i»  what  is  meant  by  i  rofl  [Ekt 
3.},  and  a  rott  o/  o  boo/t  (Jer.  xxxri.  2.).  and  i  irrJir'^ 
tagdher  (Ita.  xsxir.  4.)  ^  ">f  ■'  could  not  be  thio  sud  isi 
paper,  but  pirchnient  which  i«  of  some  eoiuisitncj, '^ 
was  capable  of  being  thus  rolled  up.  St.  Paul  is  ibf  j^ 
person  who  makes  express  mention  of  paichment  (iTi. 
IT.  13.]  In  Job  liz.  34.  and  in  Jer.  xrii.  1.  thm  ii  wt\ 
made  of  pens  of  iron,  with  which  they  probably  naiea 
iettere,  when  they  eOKrared  on  lead,'  stooe,'  or  otli«k-, 
■ubstances;  but  for  softer  materials  uiej,  in  ill  pohib 
made  use  of  quills  or  renda ;  for  wc  are  told  of  ioat  ti 
tribe  [)f  Zebulun  who  handled  iht  pen  of  the  icriUr.  (Jjj 
T.  14.)  Da?id  alludes  to  the  pen  of  a  rcadg  arilrr  ',K 
xIt.  1.),  and  Banich,  as  we  are  told,  wrote  Ibe  »ni 
Jeremiah  with  ink  in  a  book.  (Jer.  xzrri.  18.)  lliitb 
probable  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote  upM  talfci. 
wood,  or  some  similar  subetance.  ^Compare  Iia.m' 
and  HabaUnk  ii.  2.)  Such  tablets,  it  is  well  knon.!- 
in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Homer  (who  lived  abmr. . 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  propliel  Isaialj.  Ik- 
rias,  the  father  of  Joho  the  Baptist,  wtten  required  u  iji 
his  Hon,  atked  far  a  wriling-table,  wuouIkj  (Lutf  i  f, 
and  such  tablets  nere  also  in  use  among  the  R«im<i 
other  ancient  nations,  nnd  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  »«' 
Greece,  where  they  are  called  by  the  same  name.'  T-. 
were  not  finally  disused  in  western  Europe  uuljltb'l. 
tecnth  century  of  the  Christian  «ra.  TTiey  weie.iiigff . 
covered  with  wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  wiii  *»  ■ 
or  pens,  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  copper,  1197. 
bone,  which  at  one  end  were  pointed  for  the  purpow?!- 
Bcribing  llie  letteie,  and  smooth  at  the  other  eiimu;; 
the  purpose  of  erasing.'  In  Barbary  the  children,  %\ii  l' 
sent  to  school,  write  on  a  smooth  thin  board  sligtiiljit*. 
over  with  whiliiig,  which  may  be  wiped  off  or  renfrii' 
pleasure.  TTie  uopls,  who  are  employed  by  the  gioi  s 
of  Egypt  in  keeping  their  accoanta,  &c.  niaSe  use  of  it 
ofpaateboard,  from  which  the  wriline  is  occasionallj  •> 
offwilh  a  wet  sponge.  To  this  mode  of  wriungttiatb^' 
allusion  in  Neh.  xiii.  14.,  and  especially  in  Num.T.ii 
where,  in  the  ease  of  ihe  wixnan  auapecteaof  aduluij.^- 


b  then 


puiierlied  charcoal,  wblcb  proceia  alec  render*  Ihein  lo  pf  ronW. 
Ihe;  Btnt  can  be  eOaced.  When  one  Hip  la  lneufficleiiiIo'«U'l' 
thejIuUindlDwrlleoiiuj'pantculariubjecl,  tlM  Ccf  Iuuk  htikj^ 
lofcthrr  bj  paaalnj  «  piece  of  Iwlne  through  ihem,  and  »nulLil«- 
board  In  Ihe  aamo  war  ai  we  Ble  newipapera.  (PercBal'i A"™' 
lalaod  of  Cejloo,  p.  306.)    The  BraraU  OHUnuerlpU,  ib  (M  '''~'' 

are  aaidlo  write  00  the  ienri  of  ihe  Macarciqiiean.  wtileh  an  i**"J 
a  half  (nmc/nf)  kHW,  and  abota  a  liial  broad  1  and  la  oUV^'"" 
Ead  lodlea,  the  la'ol  of  the  plaoIaJD  Ues  ■»  erni^oj-ol  w  I"  ™ 

'"•'^teemloent  anltoqair,  Monllbneon,  hifimna  ui  that  In  »*  J;,));;" 
al  Bmne  a  boot  wholljF  compoaed  of  Irad.  about  fcn 
three  Inchci  in  width,  and  cootalniiii  Efjpli 
telligflile  writing.    Not  onlj  Ihe  (wo  piecei  1 


■e  leaiea  locether.  the  bii 

l^e  moat  ancient  people,  t 
aeulptun  npan  aiaoea  an 
brman^aiFi.  Bemlram 
lent  a  whole  reck  IntDth 


acriptlo 
pubir.h 


.ara.    Iila  not  know*"'' 
irenlon  of  bwkt  ai  K*^ 

Su?lieJ''m("^  "  "?'L 

leraelf.  Hannibal,  W***^ 

01  D00E8,  engraTea  enaiaclera  npon  Itie  Alpine  ncO.  u' 

hla  paaHfe  over  Ihem:  whieb  cfiraelera  weit  '"""IT 

irlei  ago,  accordln*  10  Kulua  Jo.lua.    V  appeita  ^"^■_ 

uenkmed  b*  Sam,  and  k«^  uu  aftM  bin  "^^^ 
1  bf  Olaua  v/ornilg*.    It  wa*  teacribed  b/ Harold  DlUtV;' 
irj  of  hH  father,  and  waaeiU  out  In  Ihe  ■"<"'■  f",;  Jjti 
fharaclerceachlellerofthBlnaqripUonbelniaqiianerofuiiHl™ 
the  leiiAh  of  Ihe  whola  tblrlT-lbur  ena."  OVI«'a  Ltil"  »  *[^^ 

Fem>i^ihle*tnel'anM™lrt^™rVln'ci'MiS"HSJS'tim'ii:^^ 
Eatl  JruliH.  .01.  I.,  p.  W  I.  ThB  anibor,  iter  livlni  s  ahort  h*"!,^ 
■ucceaaful  anack  which  the  Buleh  nudenpoi)  the  ialaiidof *!»/■"*: 
a.  D.  ISia,  adila,  "Thli  Walory  la  wriUen  la  lana  China  'li"^"!*,], 
face  of  a  Hmooil.  rock.  Ihat  ftcea  Ihe  enlranee  of  the  harl«iur,,  .«l"r 
fairly  >een  a.  hb  paxa  out  and  Into  the  harbour.--  Bur<)er-iOnei>i>ll^ 


Ihe  wrlUng  la  marked  out  or  atraped  out ;  and  the  boan)  or ''"*„.e 
-' — 'ly  eu>pla;ed  fiir  writing  new  leswHii.  No)  00I7  di>ee,D|l>  o^j 
Mlie  In  liB  uie  with  the  wriiini-iable  mentlooed  la  tuk' l.,^k„ 
reek*  eaU  it  by  the  ver;  aaneTanie, '..•>.«.■.."  B»'  MS.^I 
r..iir in  Oreeee, In  I'M*. (Miiflonat,  tteglner,  May, ISK-Pff'^ 
a  this  aubtecl  and  on  Ihe  (Ubilneea  generallj  emplnrn  ^  '^B 


a.S'M'irt^'' 
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iw'as  to  take  ok  wsih  ofeumng^  it  is  said  that  the  pritat  ahaU 
un-iie  the  eunes  in  a  book^  and  bhi  them  out  with  the  hitter 
uxder.  It  appears  that  these  maledictioniB  were  written  with 
a  kind  of  inK  prepared  for  the  purpose,  without  any  calx  of 
iron  or  other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye; 
and  were  then  washed  off  the  parchment  into  the  water 
x^hich  the  woman  was  obliged  to  drink :  so  that  she  drank 
the  very  words  of  the  execration.  The  ink  used  in  the  East 
is  almost  all  of  this  kind ;  a  wet  sponge  will  completely 
obliterate  the  finest  of  their  writings.^  llie  ink  was  earned 
in  an  implement,  termed  by  our  translators  an  inkhom,  which 
was  stuck  into  the  girdle  (Ezek.  ix.  2,  d.)»  as  it  stili  is  in 
the  Levant.' 

Episilea  or  Letters,  which  are  included  under  the  same 
Hebrew  word  with  Books  (viz,  too,  »ph«r),  are  very  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity.    The  first  notice 
of  an  epistle  in  the  SacrSd  Writings  occurs  in  3  Sam.  xi. 
14.:  but  afterwards  they  are  more  frequently  mentioned. 
In  the  East,  letters  are  to  this  day  commonly  sent  unsealed : 
but,  when  they  are  sent  to  persons  of  distinction,  they  are 
placed  in  a  valuable  purse,  which  is  tied,  closed  over  with 
elay  or  wax,  and  then  stamped  with  a  si^et.    The  same 
practice  obtained  in  ancient  times.    See  Isa.  viii.  6.  xxix. 
11.  (marginal  rendering),  Neh.  vi.  5.    Job  xxxviii.  14. 
The  book  which  was  shown  fb  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  v.  1. 
vi.  1,  3,  &c.)  was  sealed  with  teven  seala,  which  unusual 
number  seems  to  have  been  affixed,  in  order  to  intimate  the 
great  importance  and  secrecy  of  the  matters  therein  contained. 
The  most  ancient  epistles  besin  and  end  without  either 
salutation  or  fareweU ;  but  under  the  Persian  monarchy  it 
was  very  prolix.    It  is  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  Ezra 
iv.  7 — 10.  and  v.  7.    The  apostles,  in  their  epistles,  used 
the  salutation  customary  among  the  Greeks,  but  they  omitted 
the  usual  farewell  (x^ufn)  at  we  dose,  and  adopted  a  bene- 
diction more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.    When  Paul  dictated  his  letters  (as  he  most  fr»* 
quently  did),  he  wrojte  the  benediction  at  the  close  with  his 
own  hand.    See  an  instance  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17.  * 

Books  being  written  on  parchment  and  similar  flexible 
materials,  were  rolled  round  a  stick  or  cylinder ;  and  if  they 
were  irery  long,  round  two  cylinders,  from  the  two  extiemi- 


reader  unrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which  he  wanted, 
mtanv^M  to  /^?jef^  and  rolled  it  up  again,  when  he  had  read 
it,  ffov^ecf  TO  liAus9  (Luke  iv.  17 — 20.) ;  whence  the  name 
rhm  (EM«Gt/LaH),  a  volume^  or  thing  rolled  up.    ^Psal.  xl.  7. 
Isa.  xxxiv.  4.    Ezek.  ii.  9.    2  Kings  xix.  14.    Ezra  vL  2.) 
The  leaves  thus  rolled  round  the  stick,  and  bound  with  a 
string,  could  be  easily  sealed.    (Isa.  xxix.  U.    Dan.  xii.  4. 
Rev.  v.  1.  vi.  7.)    loose  books  which  were  inscribed  on 
tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass,  or  ivory,  were  connected  toge- 
ther by  rings  at  the  back,  trough  which  a  rod  was  passed 
to  carry  them  by.    In  Palestine,  when  persona  are  reading 
privately  in  a  book,  *'  they  usually  go  on,  reading  aloud  with 
a  kind  of  singing  voice,  moving  their  heads  and  bodies  in 
time,  and  making  a  monotonous  cadence  at  regular  intervals, 
— thus  giving  emphasis ;  although  not  such  an  emphasis, 
pliant  to  the  sense,  as  would  please  an  English  ear*    Very 
often  they  seem  to  read  without  perceiving  the  sense ;  and 
to  be  pleased  with  themselves,  melely  because  they  can  go 
through  the  mechanical  act  of  reading  in  any  way.'*    This 
practice  may  enable  us  to  "  understand  how  it  was  that 
Philip  should  hear  at  what  passage  in  Isaiah  the  Ethiopian 
Eunuch  was  reading,  before  ne  was  invited  to  come  up  and 
ut  with  him  in  the  chariot.    (Acts  viii.  30,  31.)    The 

<  Hanner's Obtervationii,  toI.  ULp.  127.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  v. 23. 
•  CmersoB't  LeUen  from  the  iE^ean,  vol.  H.  p.  64.  "  Thia  implemeot 
Is  one  of  conaiderablo  anUqaity ;  it  )m  common  throoghoot  the  Levant,  and 
we  met  with  it  often  in  the  bouaes  of  the  Greeks.  To  one  end  of  a  long 
hnaa  tube  for  holding  pens  is  attached  the  little  case  containing  the  moist- 
ened aepia  used  for  Inlc,  which  is  closed  with  a  lid  and  snu),  and  the  whole 
•tuck  with  much  importance  in  the  gtitUe.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
inatrument  borne  by  the  individual,  whom  Ezekiet  mentions  as  ene  man 
dothtd  in  linen,  with  a  wHter*B  inkhom  6j^  hit  aids.  (Ezek.  ix.  2.)"  Ibid- 
p.  64.  not€, 

>  Jabn's  ArchaoL  Hebr.  by  Mr.  Upham,  U86^S9.  Pareao,  Antlq.  Hebr 
pp.  426-423. 

« In  the  monasteiT  of  Hegaspelaion,  In  Greece,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley 
obseived  two  beautinil  rolls  of  the  same  deseripcion  with  that  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  ii.  9.  10.,  and  containing  the  Litornes  of  8l  Cbrysoslom  and  that 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  St.  James.  "You  began  to  read  by  unfolding, 
and  you  continued  to  read  and  unfold,  till  at  last  you  arrived  at  the  stick  to 
which  the  roll  wais  attached.  Then  you  turned  the  parchment  round,  and 
eontinued  to  read  on  the  other  side  of  the  roll ;  loiding  it  gradually  up, 
until  you  completed  the  Liturgy.  Thus  it  was  written  within  and  without." 
Baitley'a  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  238. 


Eunuch,  though  probably  read  in?  to  .amself,  and  not  per^ 
ticularly  designing  to  be  heard  l)y  his  attendants,  would 
read  loud  enough  to  be  understood  by  a  person  at  some  dis- 
tance."* 

2.  Though  the  art  of  Carving  or  Enoravino  was  not  in- 
vented by  uie  Hebrews,  yet  that  it  was  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  is  evident  not  only  from  the  cherubim  which 
were  deposited  first  in  the  tabernacle  and  afVerwards  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  but  from  the  lions,  which  were  on  each  side 
of  his  throne  (1  Kings  x.  20.),  and  from  the  description 
which  Isaiah  (xliv.  lS-^17.)  has  given  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  idols  were  manufactured. 

3.  By  whomsoever  Paimting  was  invented,  this  art  ap- 
peauRs  to  have  made  some  progress  in  the  more  advanced 
I)eriods  of  the  Jewish  polity.    In  Ezek.  xxili.  14, 15.  men- 

Mion  is  made  of  men  portrayed  upon  the  toall,  the  images  of 
the  Chaldeans  portrayed  witn  vermilion^  girded  with  girdles 
upon  their  kina^  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  aQ 
of  them  princes  to  look  to,  Jeremiah  mentions  apartments 
which  were  painted  with  vermilion,  (xxii.  14.)  But  as  all 
pictures  were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as 
imases  (Lev.  xxvi.  I.  Num.  xxxiii.  52.),  it  is  most  pro- 
babic  that  these  pictures  were  copied  by  the  Jews  from  some 
of  their  heathen  neighbours,  after  they  had  been  corrupted 
by  intercourse  with  tnem. 

4.  The  art  of  Music  was  cultivated  with  great  «rdour  by 
the  Hebrews,  who  did  not  confine  it  to  sacred  purposes,  but 
introduced  it  upon  all  special  and  solemn  occasions,  such  as 
entertaining  their  friends,  public  festivals,  and  the  like:  thus 
Laban  tells  Jacob  that  if  he  had  known  of  his  leaving  him, 
he  would  have  sent  him  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
iabret  and  with  harp,  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.)  Isaiah  says,  that 
the  harp  and  the  viot,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  are  in  thetr  feasts 
(Isa.  V.  12.) ;  and,  to  express  the  cessation  of  these  leasts, 
he  says,  the  mirth  oftabrits  ceaseth,  the  joy  cf  the  harp  eeaseth, 
(Isa.  xxiv.  8.)  It  was  also  the  custom  at  the  coronation  of 
kings.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  13.)  And  it  was  the  usual  manner 
of  expressing  thdr  mirth  upon  their  receiving  good  tidings 
of  victory,  and  upon  the  triumphal  returns  of  their  generals, 
as  may  be  seen  m  Judg.  xi.  34.  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  That 
music  and  dancing  were  used  among  the  Jews  at  their  feasts 
in  latter  ages,  maybe  inferred  from  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 

Sil  son.  (Luke  xv.  25.)  Besides  their  sacred  music,  the 
ebrew  mooardis  had  th«r  private  music  Asaph  was 
master  of  David's  royal  band  oi  musicians.  It  appears  that 
in  the  temple-service  female  musicians  were  admitted  as 
well  as  males,  and  that  in  general  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Levites.  Heman  had  fourteen  sons  and  three  daughters 
who  were  skilled  in  music;  and  Em,  when  enumerating 
those  who  returned  with  him  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
reckons  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  on  Eceles.  ii.  8.,  where  Solomon 
says  that  he  had  men  singers  and  ufomen  singersj  understands 
it  of  singing  women  of  the  temple. 

In  the  tabanacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  (both  men 
and  women)  were  the  lawful  musicians;  but  on  other  occa- 
sions the  Jews  were  at  liberty  to  use  any  musical  instra- 
ments,  with  the  exception  of  the  sUver  trumpets,  which  were 
to  be  sounded  only  by  the  priests,  on  cCTtain  solemn  and 
public  occasions.    (Num.  x.  1— -10.) 

The  invention  of  musical  instruments  is  ascribed  to  Jubal. 
(Gen.  iv.  21.)  The  following  are  the  principal  MusicaZi 
Instrumehts  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings:*—- 

(1.)  Fuisatile  Instruments^^^Thosewete  three  in  number, 
viz.  The  tabret,  the  cymbal,  and  the  sistrum. 

i.  The  Tabret,  lubor,  or  Timbrel,  nn  (tuph),  was  com- 
posed of  a  circular  hoop,  either  of  woodi  or  brass,  which  was 
covered  with  a  piece  ot  skin  tensely  drawn  and  hung  round 
with  small  bells.  It  was  held  in  ttie  left  hand,  and  beaten 
to  notes  of  music  with  the  right.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  took  a  timhrel,  and 
began  to  play  and  dance  wUh  the  women  (Exod.  xv.  20.) : 
in  like  manner  tbe  daughter  of  Jeph^ah  came  to  meet  her 
father  with  timbrels  and  danoes,  after  he  had  discomfited 
and  subdued  the  Ammonites.  (Judg.  xL  34.)  The  ladies 
in  the  East,  to  this  day,  dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instru- 
ment The  earliest  notice  of  the  tabret  occurs  in  Gen 
xxxi.  27. 

ii.  The  Cymbal,  <»*»  (rseuneh),  Psal.  cl.  5.  consisted 
of  two  large  and  broad  plates  of  orass,  of  a  convex  form: 

•  Jowett*s  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  121. 

•  For  some  remarks  on  the  titles  of  certain  PsoJms,  which  are  aiqipoaed 
to  have  been  derived  either  from  muaical  instruments  or  the  tqimi^jihiak 
they  were  sung,  see  part  i.  chap.  Ui.  sect  U..f  Ti.  itifrm. 
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which,  heing^  utrack  against  each  other,  made  a  hollow  ringr. 
ing  sound.i  They  form,  in  our  days,  a  part  of  every  military 
hand. 

iii.  The  SUlrum^  o^^igso  (M^Nxa^oiM),  which  in  oar  ver« 
uon  of  2  Sam.  yi.  5.  is  misrendered  comets^  was  a  rod  of 
iron  bent  into  an  oval  or  oblong  shane,  or  square  at  two  cor- 
ners and  curved  at  the  others,  and  hiroishea  with  a  number 
of  moveable  rings ;  so  that,  when  shaken  or  struck  with 
another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  the  sound  desired. 

(3.)  Wind  Irutrummta.'^ix  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  viz.  The  organ,  the  flute  and  hautboy,  dulci- 
mer, horn,  and  trumpet. 

i.  The  Organ^  2n  (ockb),  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  in 
Gen.  iv.  21. ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  like  our  modem  organs. 
It  is  supposcid  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flute,  at  first  composed  < » 
dT  one  or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven  pipes,  made  of 
feeds  of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  which  were  joined 
together.  It  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  ^yfoi  or  pipe 
oTPan  among  the  Greeks. 

ii.  iii.  The  i>^  f  chalil),  and  the  apj  (NeK^s),  which  onr 
translators  have  jenaered  pipea^  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
flute  and  hautboy. 

iv.  Tlie  rvjiDcio  (sumpun jan),  or  Dulcimer  f  Dan.  iii.  5.), 
was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds ;  by  the  Syrians  called 
Sambonjah^  by  the  Greeks  Xa^Cvm,  and  by  the  Italians  Zoin- 
pogna, 

V.  The  Hiom  or  Crooked  Trumpet  was  a  very  ancient  in- 
strument, made  of  the  horns  of  oxen  cut  ofl*  at  the  smaller 
extremity.  In  progress  of  time  ram's  horns  were  used  for 
the  same  purpose.    It  was  chiefly  used  in  war. 

vi.  The  form  of  the  straight  Trumpet  is  well  known :  it 
was  used  by  the  priests  (Num.  x.  8.  1  Chron.  xv.  24.)  both 
on  extraordinary  occasions  (Num.  x.  10.),  and  also  m  the 
daily  service  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  vii.  6.  xxix.  26.)  In 
time  of  peace,  when  the  people  or  the  rulers  were  to  be  con- 
vened together,  this  trumpet  was  blown  softly :  but  when  the 
camps  were  to  move  forward,  or  the  people  were  to  march  to 
war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper  note. 

(3.)  Stringed  Inttruments^'^These  were  the  harp  and  the 
psaltery. 

i.  Tne  Harp^  tud  (kinour),  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
in  modem  use :  it  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments. (Gen.  iv.  21.)  It  had  ten  strings,  and  was  played  by 
David  with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23.) ;  but  Josepnus'  says, 
that  it  was  plaved  upon  or  strack  with  a  plectrum. 

ii.  The  PeaUery  h2i  (n^ba),  obtained  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  oottle  or  flagon :  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Phoenicians.  In  Psal.  xxxiii.  2.  and  cxliv.  9.  it  is  called  a 
ien^iringed  instrument^  but  in  Psal.  xcii.  3.  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  latter.  Josephus'  says,  that  it  had  twelve 
sounds  (or  strings),  and  was  strack  or  played  upon  by  the 
fingers.^ 

fiffects  the  most  astonishing  are  attributed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Hebrew  music,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know 
but  very  little.  Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  sacred 
history,  of  the  power  and  charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the 
temper,  to  compose  and  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  to 
revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dissipate  melancholy.  It 
had  this  effect  on  Saul,  when  David  played  to  him  on  his 
harp.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  23.)  And  when  Elisha  was  desired 
by  Jehoshaphat  to  tell  him  what  his  success  against  the  king 
of  Moab  would  be,  the  prophet  reouired  a  minstrel  to  be 
broiurht  unto  him;  and  when  he  played,  it  is  said  that  the 
hantfof  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2KingB  iii.  15.) ;  not  that 
tiie  gilt  of  prophecy  was  the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  music  disposed  the  organs,  the  humours, 
and  in  short  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prophet,  to 
receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

(4.)  Dancing  was  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  music 
among  the  Jews.  Sometimes  it  was  used  on  a  religious 
account :  thus  Miriam  with  her  women  glorified  God  (after 
the  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians),  in  dances  as  well  as 
sonss  (Exod.  xv.  20.),  and  David  danced  after  the  ark. 

!2  Sam.  vi.  16.)  It  was  a  thing*  common  at  the  Jewish  feasts 
Judg.  xxi.  19.  21.)  and  in  public  triumphs  (Judg.  xi.  34), 
and  at  all  seasons  of  mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Psal.  xxx.  11. 
Jer.  xxxi.  1. 13.  Luke  xv.  25.)    The  idolatrous  Jews  made 

ft  Josephns,  Ant  Jad.  lib.  vU.  e.  IZ 

«  Ant  Jud.  lib.  Tii.  e.  12.  •  ibid. 

«  Oalmet,  DiagerUtion  stir  let  Infltrumcns  de  Mutiqun  det  Hebreai,  pre> 
fxed  to  his  Oouimentary  on  the  Paalios.  Jahn,  Archieologia  Diblica,  n  91 
^96.    Arown*t  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  31&-a2L 


it  a  part  of  their  worship  which  ney  paid  to  the  ^clden  r-S^ 
(Exod.  xxxii.  19. J  The  Amaleaites  dniieed  after  the'rr  vic- 
tory atZiklag  (ISam.  xxx.  16.),  and  Job  mnkes  it  pan  rf 
the  charactc^r  of  the  prosperous  wicked  (that  is.  ct  three 
who,  placing  all  their  nappiness  in  the  enjoy oients  of  ^z^^ 
forget  God  and  religion;,  that  their  children  danoe.  (i*-i 
XXI.  11.)  The  dancing  of  the  profligate  Hcrodias^s  daoghtn 
pleased  Herod  so  highly,  that  tie  promised  to  ^ve  her  what- 
ever  she  asked,  and  accordingly,  at  her  desire,  and  io  eompti- 
ment  to  her,  he  commanded  Jolin  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded 
in  prison.  (Matt.  xiv.  6—8.)  Blost  probably  it  lesembM 
the  voluptuous  performances  of  the  dancing  girU  who  stis 
exhibit  in  the  East.* 


SECTION  III. 

OK  THE  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THK  HKBRCWB. 

I.  SchooU. — On  the  echwU  nf  the  prophete  in  particular,~4l 
appellation  given  to  the  Jevith  doctors  0r  teachera» — Dl 
Their  method  of  teaching ^--^V »  Studiee  •/*  the  -Arvt.— L 
Hietory, — ^2.  Poetry* — 8.  Oralory.— 4.  Ethic: — 5.  Phnna 
— 6.  Arithmetic, '■^1,  Mathematice. — 8.  Aetronovty, — 9.  .1^ 
trologyj-^lO,  Surveying^-^li.  Mechanic  ^rie* — 12.  G» 
graphy, 

1.  Schools  have  ever  been  considered  among  polished 
nations  as  the  chief  support  of  states :  in  them  are  formed 
the  ministers  of  religion,  judges,  and  magistrates,  as  well  s 
the  people  at  large :  ana  there  are  taught  religion,  lavs, 
history,  and  all  those  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  b 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  nations,  acd 
to  the  comfort  of  private  life.  The  Jewish  writers  pretefirf 
that  from  the  earliest  ages  there  have  been  schools  ;  and  that, 
before  the  Deluge,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  patri- 
archs :  but  these  notions  have  long  since  been  deservetilj 
rejected  for  want  of  authority. 

Although  the  Hebrews  confined  their  pursuits  to  agrioil' 
ture  and  we  management  of  cattle,  yet  we  have  no  reason  td 
conclude  that  they  were  a  nation  of  ignorant  rustics.     Of  thai 
which  most  concerns  man  to  know, — their  religious  and  moral 
duties, — ^they  could  not  be  ignorant,  since  the  father  of  erey 
family  was  bound  to  teach  the  laws  of  Moses  to  his  childrv^ 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  5.)    We  have,  however,  m 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  schools,  strictly  so  called, 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Samuel :  and  as  the  Scriptures  6o 
not  mention  the  schools  of  ihenrophets^  before  him  who  was 
both  a  judge  and  a  prophet  in  Israel,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
cribo  those  schools  to  him.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
almost  total  cessation  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  under  the 
nrinistry  of  Eli,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood,  first 
occasioned  tlie  institution  of  these  seminaries,  for  the  better 
education  of  those  who  were  to  succeed  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try.   From  1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.  xix.  20.  2  Kings  ii.  5.  and  xxiL 
14.,  it  appears  that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  fiist 
erected  in  the  cities  of  the  Levites ;  whicn  for  the  more  con- 
venient instruction  of  the  people  were  dispersed  through  the 
several  tribes  of  Israel,    in  tnese  places  convenient  edifices 
were  built  for  the  abode  of  the  prophets  and  their  disciples, 
who  were  thence  termed  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets ,-  over  whom 
presided  some  venerable  and  divinely-inspired  prophet,  who 
IS  called  their  father.  (2  Kings  ii.  12.)     Samuel  was  one, 
and,  perhaps,  the  first  ot  those  fathers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20.),  and 
Eiijati  was  another  (2Kin^  ii.  12.),  who  was  succeeded  by 
Elisha  in  this  office.  (2  Km^  vi.  1.)    The  sons  of  the  pn>- 

Shets  lived  together  in  a  society  or  community  (Q  Kings  iv. 
8.)  ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  Uie  sacred 
art  of  psalmody,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in  1  Sam.  x.  5.  and 
1  Chron.  xxv.  1.  7.)  prophesying  with  harps,  psalteries,  and 
cymbals.    At  the  conclusion  of  theii  lectures  and  religions 
exercises,  they  were  accustomed  tc  eat  together  with  their    i 
masters.     Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  these  schools  subsistfi^ 
until  the  Babylonish  captivity :  and  it  should  seem  that  tta     I 
captives  resorted  to  such  estaolishments,  to  hear  the  prophets, 
when  there  were  any,  in  the  places  where  they  resided,     j 
Ezekiel  relates  various  conversations  which  he  had  with  the     ' 
elders  of  Israel  who  came  to  consult  him :  the  people  alsc 
assembled  about  him,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  hearing     i 

■  Came*t  Letters  from  the  East,  p^lCS.    Pareau,  Antki.  Uebr  p.  431 
Home's  lllsc.  of  the  Jewe,  toI.  U.  pp.  »I9, 310. 
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lim  and  being  instructed  by  him ;  but  they  were  not  very 
areful  to  reduce  his  instructions  to  practice.  (Ezek.  viii.  1. 
iv.  1.  XX.  1.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  the  schools  of 
he  prophets  God  chose  such  persons  as  he  deemed  fit  to 
xercise  the  prophetic  office,  and  to  make  known  his  will  to 
he  people.  The  greater  prophets  employed  these  scholars 
►r  young  prophets  to  carry  prophetic  messages.  In  2  Kinjgs 
X.  1.,  Elisha  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  anoint 
fehu  king  of  Israel :  and  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.,  the  youncr  pro- 
)het,  who  was  sent  to  reprove  Ahab  for  sparing  Ben-Hadad, 
ung  of  Syria,  is  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  cafled  one  of  the 
»ons  or  disciples  of  Uie  prophets.  Hence  Amos  relates  it  as 
in  unusual  circumstance,  that  he  waa  no  prophet^  not  one  of 
;hose  distinguished  men  who  presided  over  these  seminaries, 
^-milker  a propheVa son,  educated  from  his  youth  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets ;  but  that  he  was  an  herdaman  and  a  gatherer 
'if  tyeamart  fruity  who  did  not  pursue  the  studies  and  mode  of 
living  peculiar  to  the  prophets,  when  the  Lord  took  him  as  he 
waa  fouowine  thefloek^  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  pro- 
phesy unto  his  people  Israel.  (Amos  vii.  14,  15.)i  To  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded  the  synagogues ;  but  it 
appears  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  eminent  Jewish 
doctors  had  their  separate  schools ;  as  Gamaliel,  the  preceptor 
of  St  Paul,  and  probably  also  Tyrannus. 

n.  Various  Appellations  were  anciently  given  to  learned 
men.  Among  the  Hebrews  they  were  denominated  d^dsh 
^HaxaMiM),  as  among  the  Greeks  they  were  called  o-c^oi,  that 
is,  wise  men.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  common  appellative 
for  men  of  that  description  was  yfA/uifAxrfc,  in  the  Hebrew 
nwo  (soPHfR),  a  aeribe.  They  were  addressed  by  the  hono- 
rary title  of  JRahbi  an,  on  (iwb,  RasBi^,  that  is,  great  or  maater. 
The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had  their  seven  wise 
men,  who  were  called  Rabboni,  ]y\,  Gamaliel  was  one  of 
the  number.  They  called  themselves  the  children  of  wis- 
dom ;  expressions  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  Greek 
^Od»npo{,  (Matt.  xi.  19.  Luke  vii.  35.^  The  heads  of  sects 
were  called /a/A^rx  f  Matt,  xxiii.  9.),  ana  the  disciples,  o^tioVn 
(tolmudim),  were  denominated  sons  or  children."  The  Jew- 
ish teachers,  at  least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture-rooms, 
but  they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  temples, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience,  llie 
method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks.  Any  disciple  who  chose  might 
propose  Questions,  upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
b  remarK  and  give  their  opinions.  (Luke  ii.  46.)  The 
teachers  were  not  invested  with  their  functions  by  any  formal 
act  of  the  church  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they  were  self- 
sonstituted.  They  received  no  other  salary  than  some  volun- 
tary present  from  the  disciples,  which  was  called  an  honorary^ 
rtfM,  HONORARIUM.  (1  Tim.  V.  17.)  They  acquired  a  subsist- 
ence in  the  main  by  the  exercise  of  some  art  or  handicraft. 
According  to  the  Talmudists  they  were  bound  to  hold  no 
conversation  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with 
the  lower  class  of  people.  (John  iv.  37.  Matt.  ix.  11.)  The 
mbjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous,  commonly 
intricate,  and  of  no  great  consequence;  of  which  there  are 
abundant  examples  in  the  Talmud.' 

III.  After  the  Jews  became  divided  into  the  two  great 

t  Calmet,  Dissertation  tur  les  Ecoles  des  Hebrenz,  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp. 
)72— 376.,  and  Dictionary,  Toce  Schools.  Btillingfleet's  Origines  Sacre,  pp. 
)2— 101.  8th  edition,  Baanage's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  pp.  410,  411.  Witsii  Mis- 
sellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  §  10.  p.  79.  Bp.  Story'^s  Essay  concerning  the 
Nature  of  the  Piiesthood,  pp.  39—42. 

•  "  It  was  anciently  the  custom  of  preceptors  to  address  their  pupils  by 
Ihe  title  of  son*;  thus,  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  are  called  the  wru  of 
the  propheu.  (1  Kings  xx.  36.  2  Kings  ii.  3.  W.  38  )  St  Paul  styles  Timothy 
hia  son.  (1  Tim.  i.  2.  2  Tim.  i.  2.)  at  John  styles  those,  to  whom  his  first 
epistle  was  sent,  his  children  (ii.  1.  t.  21.) ;  and  thus  the  royal  sage  (Prov. 
i.  8.)  addresses  his  young  bearers,  exhorting  them  not  to  contemn  the 
advice  and  admonition  of  their  parents ;  because  obedience  to  parents  is  a 
duty,  second  only  in  importance  to  obedience  to  God."  Holden's  Transla- 
tion of  Proverbs,  p.  88. 

•  A  sort  of  academical  degree  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  in  the  Jewish 
seminaries,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  established 
at  Babvlon  and  Tiberias,  and  of  which  Basnage  has  given  a  copious  account 
in  his  history  of  the  Jews,  book  v.  c.  5.  pp.  410—414.  (London,  1706.  folio.) 
The  circumstances  attending  the  conferring  of  this  degree  are  described 
by  Maimonides  (Jadchazaka,  lib.  vi.  4  )  as  follows :— 1.  The  candidate  for 
the  degree  was  examined,  both  in  respect  to  his  moral  character  and  his 
literary  acquisitions.   2.  Having  undergone  this  examination  with  approba- 
tion, the  disciple  then  ascended  an  elevated  seat  Bfatt  x»ti.  2.    3.  A  writ* 
ing  tablet  was  presented  to  him,  to  signify,  that  he  should  write  down  his 
acquisitions,  since  they  might  escape  from  his  memory,  and,  without  being 
written  down,  be  lost    4.  A  key  was  presented,  to  signify  that  he  might 
now  open  to  others  tiie  treasures  of  knowledge.  (Luke  xi.  62.)    6.  Hands 
were  laid  upon  him ;  a  custom  derived  from  Num.  xxvii.  18.     6.  A  certain 
power  or  authority  was  conferred  upcn  him,  probably  to  be  exercised 
over  his  own  disciples.    7.  Finally,  he  waa  saiated  in  the  school  of  Tibe. 
Tias,  with  the  title  of  Rabbi,  y^  in  the  sebool  of  Babylon,  with  that  of 
Afosfer,  id  (Jahn's  Axcbaologia  Bibllca,  by  Mr  Uoham.  10&) 
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sects  oPSadducees  and  Pharisees,  each  sect  had  its  separate 
school.  The  Method  of  tbachino  in  theso  schools  may  be 
easily  collected  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  Doctors  or 
Teachera  generally  sat.  Thus  our  Lord  sat  down  previously  to 
delivering  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  v.  1.; ;  as  Gama- 
liel also  aid  in  his  school.  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Jewish  teachers,  like  the  Greek  philosophers,  were 
accustomed  to  have  their  disciples  around  them,  wherever 
they  went,  and  to  discourse,  as  occasion  arose,  on  things 
eitlier  hutnan  or  divine.  In  this  way  our  Lord  delivered 
some  of  his  most  interesting  instructions  to  his  apostles* 
Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Matt  iv.  20.  x.  38.  xvL 
24.  Mark  i.  18.  xvi.  24.  The  Pupila  generally  sat  below 
their  preceptors.  St.  Paul  tells  the  Jews  that  he  sat  or 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  Philo  relates 
that  the  children  of  the  Essenes  sat  at  the  feet  of  Iheir  mas- 
ters, who  interpreted  the  law,  and  explained  its  figurative 
sense,  aiVer  the  manner  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The 
author  of  the  commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, published  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  says,  on 
ch.  xiv.,  that  the  Jewish  rabbins  sat  on  elevated  chairs ;  while 
scholars  who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency  sat  on  benches 
just  below  them,  and  the  junior  pupils  sat  on  the  ground  on 
hassocks.  But  in  the  Talmud,^  it  is  stated  Uiat  the  masters 
sat  down  while  the  scholars  stood.* 

IV .  The  Jews  did  not  become  distixiguished  for  their  intel- 
lectual acquirements  before  the  time  otDavid,  and  especially 
of  Solomon,  who  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in  wis- 
dom; a  circumstance  which  was  tne  ground  of  tiie  many 
visits  which  were  paid  to  him  by  distinguished  foreigners. 
( 1  Kings  V.  9 — 12.)  His  example,  which  was  truly  an  illus* 
trious  one,  was.  beyond  question,  imitated  by  other  kings. 
The  literature  ol  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly  to  religion, 
the  history  of  their  nation,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
natural  history ;  on  which  last  suBiect  Solomon  wrote  many 
treatises,  no  longer  extant.  The  Hebrews  made  but  little 
progress  in  science  and  literature  afVer  the  tihie  of  Solomon, 
bunng  their  captivity,  it  is  true,  they*  acquired  many  foreign 
notions,  with  wnich  they  had  not  been  previously  acquainted : 
and  they,  subsequently,  borrowed  much,  both  of  truth  and 
of  falsehood,  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  with  some  others  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  has  made  pretty  good  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the  Jews  alter  ihe  cap- 
tivity fell  below  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  Hutory/  as  the 
published  annals  of  that  period  are  not  of  a  kindred  character 
with  those  of  the  primitive  ages  of  their  country. 

1.  That  the  art  of  Historical  Writing  was  anciently 
much  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  tes* 
timony ;  for  it  not  only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  the 
creation  down  to  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  but  speaks 
of  many  historical  books,  whicn  have  now  perished ;  and 
also  of  many  monuments  erected  in  commemoration  of  remark- 
able achievements,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions. The  Babylonians,  also,  the  Assynans,  the  Persians, 
and  Tyrians,  had  their  historical  annals.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians tnere  was  a  separate  order,  viz.  the  priests,  one  part  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  write  the  histor}r  of  their  countiy.  In 
the  primitive  ages  the  task  of  composing  annals  fell  in  most 
nations  upon  the  priests,  but  at  a  later  period  the  king  had 
his  own  secretaries,  whose  special  business  it  was  to  record 
the  royal  sayings  and  achievements.  The  prophets  among 
the  Hebrews  recorded  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and,  in 
the  earliest  periods,  the  genealogists  interwove  many  histo- 
rical events  with  their  accounts  of  the  succession  of  families. 
Indeed,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  ancient  history  gene- 
rally partakes  more  of  a  genealogical  than  a  chronological 
character.  Hence  the  Hebrew  phrase  for  genealogies  nnh\n 
(toldoth)  is  used  also  for  history  (Gen.  vi.  9.  x.  1.) ;  and 
hence  no  epoch  more  ancient  than  that  of  Nabonnassar  is 
any  where  round.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this  defect,  in  re- 
gard to  a  regular  chronological  system,  is  in  a  manner  com- 
pensated by  the  insertion  m  various  places  of  definite  periods 
of  time,  and  by  chronological  genealogies.  In  giving  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  genealogy  of  a  person,  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  the  Arabs,  took  the  liDerty  to  omit,  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  one  or  more  generations.  TRuth  iv.  18 — 22, 
Ezra  vii.  1—5.  Matt.  i.  8.)  ^t  was  considered  so  much  of 
an  honour  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  these  family  annals, 
that  the  Hebrews,  from  their  first  existence  as  a  nation,  haa 
public  genealogists,  denominated  s^-«i8p,  yavt  (sHoreR,  8B0> 
tctum}. 
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Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus 
and  Diodoras  Sieulus,  the  Egyptians  also  aasi^ed  a  certain 
period  to  a  geneAtion.    According  to  their  estimation,  three 

fenerations  made  an  hundred  years.  In  the  time  of  Abraham, 
oweyer,  when  men  liyed  to  a  greater  age,  an  hundred  years 
made  a  generation.  This  is  clear  from  Gen.  xy.  13. 16..  and 
lirom  the  circumstance,  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  yet 
there  were  only  two  generations. 

The  study  of  history  among  the  Jews  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  affairs  of  their  own  nation.  Much  information,  how- 
ever, may  be  obtained  from  their  historical  and  other  writings, 
for  the  better  understanding  the  states  of  other  foreign  nations 
with  which  they  became  yery  closely  connected:  and  the 
most  ancient  historical  documents  of  the  Hebrews  throw  more 
light  upon  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the  invention  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts,  than  my  other  writings  that  are  extant. 

2.  PocTRT  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
when  undisciplined  feelings  and  a  lively  imagination  natu- 
rally supplied  strong  expressions,  gave  an  expressiye  modu- 
lation to  the  voice,  and  motion  to  the  limbs.  Hence  poetry, 
music,  and  dancinff,  were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous 
in  their  origin.  As  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  it  is  sufiicient  here  to  remark, 
that  the  effusions  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  muse  infinitely  sur- 
pass in  grandeur,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  pathos,  all  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Not  to  repeat 
annecessanly  the  observations  already  offered  on  this  topic, 
we  may  here  briefly  remark,  that  the  eucharistic  song  of 
Moses,  composed  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and 
their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1^-19.), 
Is  an  admirable  hymn,  full  of  strong  and  lively  images.  The 
6ong  of  Deborah  and  Barak  ( Judg.  v.),  and  that  of  Hannah 
the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.)*  have  many  excellent 
flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures.     David's 


song  or  praise  (Isa.  xxviiLVare  worthy 
every  one's  attention.  Tne  prayer  of  HabaJckuk  (iii.)  con- 
tains a  sublime  description  of  the  divine  majesty.  Besides 
these  single  hymns,  we  have  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations ;  all  of  which  are 
composed  by  different  poets,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times.  The  Psalms  are  a  ereat  storehouse  of  heavenly  devo- 
tion, full  of  affecting  ana  sublime  thoughts,  and*  witii  a 
variety  of  expressions,  admirably  calculated^to  excite  a  thank- 
ful remembrance  of  God's  mercies,  and  for  moving  the  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  grief,  indigrnation  and  hatred.  They  consist 
mostly  of  pious  and  affectionate  prayera,  holy  meaitations, 
end  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  allusions 
are  beautiful,  the  expressions  tender  and  moving,  and  the 
piety  of  the  authore  is  singularly  remarkable.  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  are  a  divine  collection  of  many  admurable  sen- 
tences of  morality,  wonderfully  adapted  to  instruct  us  in  our 
duty  to  God  and  man.  The  nook  of  Ecclesiastes  teaches 
us,  m  a  very  lively  manner,  the  insufficiency  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments  to  make  a  man  happy.  The  Canticles  or  Sonjg 
of  Solomon,  under  the  parable  of  a  man's  affection  to  his 
spouse,  in  very  tender  yet  elegant  expressions,  shows  us  ^e 
ardent  love  of  Christ  to  his  church  and  people;  and  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  contain  a  very  mournful  account  of 
the  state  of  Jerusalem,  as  destroyed  by  the  Chaldaeans. 

3.  Or\torv  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  Hebrews ;  although  the  sacred  writers,  following  the 
impulse  of  their  genius,  have  left  such  specimens  in  their 
writings,  as  the  most  distinguished  oratora  might  imitate 
with  advantage.  Want  of  eloauence  was  objected  as  a 
defect  against  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  17.J>,  who.  not- 
withstanding, possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  strong  natural  eloquence. 

4.  Traces  of  Ethics,  that  is,  of  the  system  of  prevailing 
moral  opinions,  may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the 
37th,  39th,  and  63d  Psalms,  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes,  but  chiefly  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  writings  of  the  son  of  Sirach.  Durinff 
the  captivity,  the  Jews  acquired  many  new  notions,  and 
appropriated  them,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. They  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the  philoso- 
phy  of  the  Greeks,  which  makes  its  appearance  abundantly 
m  the  book  of  Wisdom.  Afler  the  captivity,  the  language 
in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written  was  no  ^nger 
vernacular.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter  on  tke 
ffibbatic  year,  a  time  when  the  whole  law  was  read ;  and 


also  on  the  sabbath  in  the  synagogues,  which  had  bea 
recently  erected,  in  order  to  make  the  people  nnderstiad 
what  was  read.  These  interpreten  learnt  the  Hebmr  ha 
guage  at  (he  schools.  The  teachers  of  these  sdiools,  wix 
for  tne  two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Chiiio,  ad 
maintained  some  acuuaintance  with  the  Greek  philosop^ 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  interpretation  of  the  Heba^ 
idiom,  as  it  stood,  but  shaped  die  interpretation  so  as  s 
render  it  conformable  to  their  philosophy.  Tbos  arose  coo' 
tentions,  which  gave  occasion  ibr  the  various  sects  of  Pti% 
sees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  time  of  oor  Savicr^. 
divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves.  Nc 
less  than  eighteen  nice  questions,  if  we  may  believe  t^ 
Jewish  Rabbms,  were  contested^  at  that  perioa,  betwees  ^ 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  One  of  which  quesaa 
was  an  inquiry,  ^'  What  cause  was  sufficimt  for  a  bill  ^ 
divorce  t*'  If  the  Shammai  and  Hillel  of  the  Talmad  e 
the  same  with  the  learned  men  mentioned  in  Josephu,  tb. 
Sameas  and  PolUo,  who  flourished  Uuity-fonr  yeais  heht 
Christ,  then  Shammai  or  Sameas  is  uBdoobtedly  the  sot 
with  the  Simeon  who  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iL  25.  34.,  ad 
his  son  Gamaliel,  so  celebrated  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  saa 
with  the  Gamaliel  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  34.  xxii.  3. 

5.  Physics,  or  Natural  PmLosopflV,  has  seeured  W 
little  attention  in  the  East;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  aoiail 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  or  the  science  of  Nattui 
History,  was  always  much  more  an  object  of  intexn: 
Whatever  knowledge  of  this  science  the  Hebrews  ssb^ 
quently  had,  they  most  probably  derived  partly  fnmi  t^ 
Canaanitish  merchants,  partly  from  the  Egyptians,  and  otbp 
nations  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  The  book  of  idb 
evinces  that  its  autl^r  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  ot 
the  works  of  nature.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  kaiia 
of  the  Hebrews  were  favourable  to  the  aoquisition  of  tts 
science ;  and  how  much  they  loved  it  will  be  evident  to  8^ 
one  who  peruses  the  productions  of  the  sacred  poets,  ea^ 
cially  those  of  Davia.  But  no  one  among  the  Hebieis 
coula  ever  be  compared  to  Kine  Solomon ;  u?ko  tpeke  tf 
treesyfrom  the  cedar  thai  ia  in  Ltbanotiy  even  to  the  hytttp  tk 
sprin^eth  out  of  the  waU^  and  aUo  ofheoMta  ond  offywl^end^ 
creeping  ihinge  and  of  fitha.  (I  Kings  iv.  33.)  'Die  n- 
merous  images  which  our  Saviour  derived  from  the  worics  d 
nature,  attest  how  deeply  he  had  contemplated  them. 

6.  ARrrHMBTic.— Trie  more  simple  methods  of  arithuMtkii 
calculation  are  spdcen  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  wet 
well  known.  Tne  merchants  of  that  early  period  must,  fe 
their  own  convenience,  have  been  possessed  of  scMiie  metiiod 
of  operating  by  numbere. 

7.  Mathematics^ — By  this  term  we  understand  Geomenj, 
Mensuration,  Navigation,  &c.  As  far  as  a  knowW^  of 
them  was  absolute^  required  by  the  condition  and  emDJoy- 

^ments  of  the  people,  we  may  well  suppose  &at  kswvled^ 
to  have  actually  existed  $  aUhough  no  eiqpress  meniMa  » 
made  of  these  sciences. 

8.  AsTROffOMY.'— The  interests  of  agriculture  snd  naviga- 
tion required  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evideoee 
that  an  attempt  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  regulate 
the  year  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  may  be  foaai 
in  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  months  were  divided  into  thirtr 
days  each.  (See  Gren.  vii.  11.  viii.  4.)  In  Astronomy,  t^ 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phcenicians  exhibited  grest 
superiority.  We  are  informed  there  wera  magicians  or  en- 
chantera  in  Egypt  (Exod.  vii.  11.  Lev.  xx.  27.  xix.  31. 
Deut.  xviii.  30.;,  denominated  in  Hebrew  o^nsoo,  becaose 
they  computed  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  pretended 
to  the  people,  that  they  produced  them  by  the  CTScscy  d 
their  own  enchantments.  Astronomy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews :  the  laws  of 
Moses,  indeed,  by  no  means  favoured  this  sci^Kse,  as  the 
neighbouring  heathen  nations  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven ; 
hence  the  sacred  writers  rarely  mention  any  of  the  constella- 
tions by  name.  See  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  31,  32.  Isa.  JsL 
10.  Amos  V.  8.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

9.  Astrology. — It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the 
Hebrews  did  not  devote  greater  attention  lo  astronomy,  since 
the  study  of  tutrohgy,  which  was  intimately  connected  witb 
that  of  astronomy,  and  was  veiy  highly  estimated  among 
the  neighbouring  nations  (Isa.  xlvii.  9.  Jer.  xxvii.  9.  1.  35. 
Dan.  ii.  13.  48.),  was  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews.  (Denu 
xviii.  10.  Lev.  xx.  27.)  Daniel,  indeed,  studied  the  art  of 
astrology  at  Babylon,  but  he  did  not  practise  it  (Dan.  t 
20.  ii.  S»)  The  astrologers  (and  those  wise  men  mendooed 
in  Matt.  ii.  Uet  aeq,  appear  to  have  been  such)  divided  the 
heavens  into  apartments  or  habitations,  to  each  one  of  which 
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apaitiaents  tliej  assigned  a  luler  or  president.  This  iiBLCt 
derelopes  the  oriffin  of  the  word  ^iCwx,  *7orSp3t  or  the 
Jjord  of  the  hda&at)  dweUing.  (Matt.  z.  25.  idi.  34.  27. 
Mark  lii.  22.  hvikB  xi.  15—19!) 

10.  Measures  of  length  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  15, 16. 
A  knowledge  of  the  method  of  measuring  lands  is  impUed 
in  the  account  given  in  Gen.  xlvii.  20—27.  Mention  is  made, 
in  Uie  books  o?  Job  and  Joshua,  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  measurements,  ^p,  ^an.  It  was  brought  hy 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  where,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  anti(niity,  Subtetino  first  had  its  origin, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  mundations  of  the  Nile,  was  car^ 
lied  to  the  greatest  haght.  It  was  here,  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable  them,  with  the 
aid  of  the  measurinff  line  above  mentioned,  to  partition  and 
set  off  geographiculjr  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  The 
weights  used  in  weigmng  solid  bodies  (Gen.  xxiii.  15, 16.), 
proTided  they  were  similar  to  each  other  in  form,  imply  a 
Knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  stereometry. 

11.  Tub  Mechanic  Arts. — No  express  mention  is  made 
of  the  mechanic  arts ;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  them,  not- 
withstanding, existed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  erection  of 
Noah^s  ark,  and  the  tower  of  Babel ;  from  the  use  of  balances 
in  the  time  of  Abraham :  also  from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyp- 
tian chariots,  in  Gen.  xli.  43.  xIt.  19.  1.  9.  and  Exod.  xiv. 
6,  7. ;  and  from  the  instruments  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
irrigating  their  lands.  (Deut.  xi.  10.)  It  is  impiicKl  in  the 
mention  of  these,  and  subsequently  of  many  other  instru- 
ments, that  other  instruments  still,  not  expressly  named,  but 
which  were,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  those 
which  are  named,  were  in  existence. 

12.  Geoorapht.-— Geographical  notices  occur  so  frequentlj 
In  the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this 
point;  but  see  Gen.  x.  1 — 30.  xii.  4 — 15.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xxviii. 
2—^.  xlix.  13,  &c«  Perhaps,  however,  it  deserves  to  be 
repeated,  that  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  whole  of  Palestine 
was  subjected  to  a  eeographical  division.  (Josh,  xviii.  9.) 
It  is  evident,  then,  from  their  geogr^hical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  from  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that 
there  must  have  existed  among  the  Hd»rews  the  rudiments, 
if  nothing  more,  of  geographkal  science. 


SECTION  IV. 

02f  TH8  COMMERCE  AND  RAVIOATlOIT  Or  THK  HEBRKWS. 

..  Commerce  of  the  J^diamtetf  EgypHafu,  and  Phtenieiana^-' 
IL  JM[ode  of  traruporting  g'OorU^-^ltl,  Commerce  of  the 
Hebrevfo,  particularly  under  Solomon  and  hia  oucceatoro^ — 
IV.  JVotice  of  ancient  ohipping, — ^V.  Money,  veighto,  and 
fneaaurea. 

I.  The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  example  of  trade, 
more  ancient  tnaa  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  to  whom  Joseph  was  perfidiously  sold  by  his  brethren. 
These  men  were  on  their  return  from  Gilead,  with  then 
camels  laden  with  spices,  and  other  rich  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, which  they  were  carrying  into  Egypt;  where,  doubt- 
less, they  produced  a  great  return,  from  the  quantities  con- 
sumed in  that  conntary  tor  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
From  their  purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling  him  to  Potiphar, 
it  is  evident  that  their  traffic  was  not  confined  to  the  commo- 
dities furnished  by  Gilead.    But  the  most  distinguished 
merchants  of  ancient  times  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  nought 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  East,  which  they  exported  to 
Africa  and  Europe,  whence  they  took  in  return  suver  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  again  circulated 
in  the  East.    Their  first  metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  after- 
wards Tyre,  founded  about  250^ears  before  the  building  of 
Solomon^s  temple,  or  1251  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
wherever  they  went,  they  appear  to  have  established  peace- 
ful commercial  settlements,  mutually  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  to  the  natives  of  the  country  visited  by  them.    The  com- 
merce of  Tyre  is  particularly  describea  in  Isa.  xxiii.  and 
Ezek.  xxvii.  xxviii. 

II.  The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land :  hence  ships  are  but  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  before  the  times  of  David  and  Sdomon. 
There  were  two  principal  routes  from  PaleBtme  to  Egypt; 

>  Jahn^t  ArchmologU  Bibllca,  by  Upham,  f f  98-100.  lOi  106.  Parean, 
Antiquii%s  Hebnica,  pp.  432-438. 


vis.  one  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from 
Gaxa  to  Pelusium,  which  was  about  three  days'  journey : 
and  the  other  from  Gaza  to  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  whidi  now  passes  near  Mount  Sinai,  and  requires 
neariy  a  month  to  complete  it.  Although  chariots  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  East,  yet  they 
chiefly  transported  their  merchandise  across  the  desert  on 
camels,  a  hardy  race  of  animals,  admirably  adapted  by  nature 
for  this  purpose :  and  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  rob- 
bers, the  merchants  used  to  travel  in  large  bodies  (as  they 
now  do),  which  are  called  caraeana  /  or  in  smaller  compa- 
nies termed  kafiUs  cfs  kaft^a,  (Job  vi.  18,  19.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25.  Isa.xxi.  13.) 

III.  Although  the  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundant 
produce,  admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  Moses  enacted 
no  laws  in  favour  of  trade;  because  the  Hebrews,  beiuf 
specially  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  could 
not  be  dispersed  among  idolatrous  nations  witiiout  being  m 
danger  or  becomin&r  contaminated  with  their  abominable 
worship.  He  therefore  only  inculcated  the  strictest  justice 
in  weights  and  measures  (Lev.  xix.  36,  37.  Deut.  xxv.  13, 
14.) ;  and  left  the  rest  to  future  ages  and  governors.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  bound  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah  thrice 
in  the  year,  would  give  occasion  for  much  domestic  traffic, 
which  the  individuals  of  the  twelve  tribes  would  carry  on 
with  each  other  either  for  money  or  produce.  From  Judg. 
V.  17.  it  should  seem  that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher  had 
some  commercial  dealings  vrith  the  neighbouring  maritime 
nations ;  but  the  earliest  dired  notice  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  commerce  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  occur  before 
the  reign  of  David.  This  wise  and  valiant  prince,  by  many 
victories,  not  only  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  empire, 
but  also  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Edom  (which  he  reduced 
into  a  province),  amd  made  himself  master  of  the  two  ports 
of  Elath  and^  Ezion-gsber  on  the  Red  Sea.  Part  ot  the 
wealth  acquired  by  his  conquests  he  employed  in  purchasing 
oedar-timber  from  Hiram  I.  king  <^  Tyre,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  friendly  correspon&nce  as  long  as  he  lived ; 
and  he  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpenters  for  carrying 
on  his  worics.!2  This  prince  collected,  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  money, 
accordiiig  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calculations.'  On  the  death 
of  David,  Solomon  his  successor  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  magnificence 
and  luxury,  more  than  his  father  could  possibly  do.  fieing 
blest  with  a  larger  share  of  wisdom  than  ever  before  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  man,  he  directed  his  talents  for  business  to  the 
improvement  of  foreign  commerce,  which  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly nrc^ibited  by  Moses.  He  employed  the  vast  wealth 
amassed  by  his  father  in  works  <^  architecture,  and  in  strength- 
ening and  beautifying  his  kingdom.  The  celebrated  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  fortifications  of  that  oamtal,  and  many  en* 
tire  cities  (among  whi^  was  the  famous  Tadmor  or  Palmy- 
ra), were  built  by  him.  Finding  his  own  subiects  but  little 
qualified  for  such  undertakinffs,  he  applied  to  niram  II.  kins 
of  Tyre,  the  son  of  his  fathers  friend  Hiram,  who  furnished 
him  witii  cedar  and  fir  (or  cypress)  timber,  and  large  stones, 
all  properly  cut  and  prepared  tor  building;  which  the  Tyrians 
camea  by  water  to  the  most  convenient  landing-place  in 
Solomon's  dominions.  Hiram  II.  also  sent  a  great  number 
of  workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon*s  people,  none 
of  whom  had  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Siaimiana  (1 
Kings  V.  5,  6.),  as  the  Israelites  then  called  the  Tyrians, 
from  their  having  been  orisinally  a  colony  from  Sidon. 
Solomon,  in  return,  furnished  the  lYrians  with  com,  wine, 
and  oil ;  and  he  even  received  a  balance  in  gold.  (1  Kings 
V.  9—11.  2  Chron.  iL  10.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  the  gold  was  the  stipulated  price  for  Solomon's  cession 
of  twenty  towns  to  the  Tyrians;  which  Hiram,  not  liking 
them,  afterwards  returned  to  him.    (1  Kings  ix.  12,  13^ 

The  great  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendship,  which  Solo- 
mon had  witii  the  first  commercial  people  in  the  western 
world,  inspired  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  trade.  His  father's  conquests,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  extended  his  territories  to  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  had  given  him  the  possession  of  a  good 
harbour,  whence  ships  mi^t  be  despatched  to  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  south  and  east.    But,  nis  own  subjects  being 

•  Eapolemas,  an  ancient  writer  qaoted  by  Eoaebioa  (De  Prsp.  Evang. 
lib.  ix.).  aays  that  Daiid  bailt  abipvfn  Arabia,  in  whicii  he  sent  men  gkilled 
in  mines  and  metals  to  the  island  of  Ophir.  Some  modem  authom. 
improving  upon4his  rather  suspicioas  autlioriij,  have  ascribed  to  DaviJ 
the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  great  East  Indian  eommerca 

s  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  pp.  3a.  20a 
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totally  tgnonuit  of  the  arta  of  building  and  naTigratinffTe«sel8, 
CtO  again  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Hiram.  The  king 
of  'fyrei  who  was  desirous  of  an  opening  to  the  oriental  com- 
merce, the  articlee  of  which  his  subjects  were  obliged  to 
receive  at  second  hand  from  the  Arabians,  entered  readily 
into  the  yiews  of  the  Hebrew  monarch .  Accordingly,  Tynan 
carpenters  were  sent  to  build  vessels  for  both  kings  at  Exion- 

Kher,  Solomon's  port  on  the  Red  Sea;  whither  Solomon 
mself  also  went  to  animate  the  workmen  by  his  presence. 

Solomon's  ships,  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed 
m  company  with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  rich  countries, 
called  Opnir  (moet  probably  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa),  and  Tarshish,  a  place  sup]>osed  to  be  somewhere  on 
the  same  coast*  The  voyage  required  three  years  to  accom- 
plish it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  employed  in 
It,  the  returns  in  this  new  channel  of  trade  were  prodigiously 
great  and  profitable,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
valuable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animals,  as  apes  and  pea- 
cocks. We  have  no  information  concerning  the  articles  ex- 
ported in  this  trade :  but,  in  all  probability,  the  manufactures 
of  the  Tjrrians,  together  with  the  conunodities  imported  by 
them  from  other  countries,  were  assorted  with  the  com,  wine, 
and  oil  of  Solomon's  dominions  in  making  up  the  cargoes ; 
and  his  ships,  like  the  late  Spanish  galleons,  imported  the 
bullion,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  industrious  and  commer- 
cial neighbours.  (1  Kings  vii.— x.  2  Chron.  ii.  viii.  ix.) 
Solomon  also  established  a  commercial  correspondence  with 
£g3rpt;  whence  he  imported  horses,  chariots,  and  fine  linen- 
y^m :  the  chariots  cost  six  hundred,  and  the  horses  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  shekels  of  silver  each.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29. 
2  Chron.  i.  16,  17.) 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edom  being  in  that  por- 
tion which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  carried  on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of 
Clath  and  Ezion-geber,  especially  the  latter,  until  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat,  wnose  fleet  was  wrecked  there  (1  Kings 
xxii.  48.  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37.)  During  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram,  the  wicked  successor  ot  Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites 
shook  ofi"  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns,  and  recovered 
their  ports.  From  this  time  the  Jewish  traffic,  through  the 
Red  Sea,  ceased  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  who,  having  reco- 
vered Elath  soon  after  his  accession,  expelled  the  Edomites 
thence,  and  having  fortified  the  place,  peopled  it  with  his 
own  subjects,  who  renewed  their  former  commerce.  This 
appears  to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  Rezin, 
kmg  of  Damascus,  having  oppress^  and  weakened  Judah 
in  conjunction  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  to  seize  Elath ;  whence  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Syrians.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  Elath  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  conquered  Rezin,  but  did  not  restore  it  to  his 
friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz.'  Thus  finally  terminated  the 
commercial  prosperi^  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
After  the  captivity,  indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Asmonean 
princes,  the  Jews  became  great  traders.  In  the  time  of 
I'ompey  the  Great  there  were  so  many  Jews  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  even  in  the  character  of  pirates,  that  king  Antigonus 
was  accused  before  him  of  having  sent  them  out  on  purpose. 
During  the  period  of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament 
history,  Joppa  and  Cesarea  were  the  two  principal  ports ; 
and  com  continued  to  be  a  staple  article  of  export  to  Tyre. 
(Acts  xii.  20.y 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
applied  themselves  much  more  than  they  had  previously 
done  to  commercial  pursuits;  for  though  some  of  them 
cultivated  the  soil  at  the  exhortation  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  4, 

>  It  is  certain  that  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  two  hnndred  rears  after  the 
time  of  Solomon,  this  voyage  was  made  by  the  Egyptians.  (Herodotus,  lib. 
iv.  c.  42.)  They  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  they  performed  it  in  three  years;  just  the  same  time  that  the 
voyaie  under  Solomon  had  talcen  up.  It  atipears  likewise  from  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.X  that  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  known  and  frequently  practised  before  his  time :  by  Hanno  the  Car- 
thaginian, when  Carthage  was  In  all  its  glory ;  by  one  Eadoxus,  in  the  lime 
of  Ptolemy  Lalhyrus,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  Coelius  Antipater,  an  historian  of 
food  credit,  somewhat  earlier  than  Pliny,  testifies  diat  he  had  seen  a  mer- 
chant who  had  made  the  voyage  from  Oades  to  .Ethiopia.  Bp.  Lowth, 
however,  supposes  Tarshish  to  be  Tartessus  in  Spain.  Isaiah,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  34,  36. 

•  During  (his  period,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  bad  privileged  streets  at 
Damascus,  as  the  Syrians  had  in  Samaria.  (1  Kings  zx.  34.)  In  later  times, 
(luring  the  crusades,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  who  had  assisted  the 
Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem,  had  ttreett  assigned  to  them,  with  great  liberties 
and  exclusive  jurisdictions  therein.  See  Harmer's  Ooservations,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  439—492. 

>  Jahn,  Archeol.  Heor.  II  107—111.  Macpheraon's  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, vol.  1.  pp.  23—31  26b  Piideaux**  ConnecUon,  m  I  pp.  &— 10. 
Sthedit  ' 


5.)  yet  many  others  appear  to  nave  gaiaed  their  suhsigtenr* 
by  buying  and  selling.  Hence,  immediately  after  tb«% 
restoration,  there  were  Jewish  traders,  who,  regardless  ^ 
the  rest  of  the  sabhath-day  which  was  enjoined  by  Mosn, 
not  only  bought  and  sold  on  that  sacred  day  (Neh.  xiii.  15.]. 
but  also  extorted  unjust  usury.  (Neh.  y.  1 — 13.)  la  htet 
times,  foreign  commerce  was  greatlj  facilitated  by  Sjmot 
Maccabeus,  who  made  the  fortified  citr  of  J<»»pa  a  oommd* 
dious  port  (1  Mace.  xiv.  6.),  and  by  Herod  the  Great,  vhe 
erected  the  city  of  Cssarea,  which  ne  conyerted  iDto  a  vrt 
excellent  harbour,  which  was  always  fiee  from  die  waves  i 
the  sea  by  means  of  a  magnificent  mole.< 

IV.  Respecting  the  size  and  architectare  of  the  JewisSi 
ships,  we  haye  no  information  whateyer.    "Die  trading  ynse^ 
of  the  ancients  were,  in  general,  much  inferior  in  size  U} 
those  of  the  modems :   Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  sk^ 
of  burden,  none  of  which  were  below  two  thousand  ampk- 
rae,  that  is,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  tons  ;*  and  in  a  tradisf 
yessel,  in  all  probability  of  much  less  burden,  hound  wi^ 
com  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Rome,  St.  IVal  wn 
embarked  at  Myra  in  Lycia.    From  the  description  of  ha 
yoyage  in  Acts  xxvii.  it  is  eyident  to  what  staah  imprtrr^ 
ment  the  art  of  nayigation  had  then  attained.     They  bad 
no  anchors,  by  which  to  moor  or  secure  their  yessels ;  asd 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  crew  of  the  yessel  on  board  of 
which  the  apostle  was  embarked,  drew  her  up  on  the  bea^ 
of  the  seyeral  places  where  they  stopped,  and  made  her  fuL 
on  the  rocks,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did  in  the  time  of  Hc> 
mer,>  which  practice  also  still  obtains  in  almost  eyery  isbod 
of  Greece.^    Further,  they  had  no  compass  by  which  ibej 
could  steer  their  course  across  the  trackless  deep ;  and  tbe 
sacred  historian  represents  their  situation  as  peculiarly  di$> 
tressing,  when  the  sight  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  vas 
intercepted  from  them.  TActe  xxyii.  20.)  The  yessel  beuf 
oyertaken  by    one  of  those   tremendous  gales,  which,  zt 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  Mediterraneuii 
(where  they  are  now  called  Leianiera),  they  had  much  work  i» 
come  by  the  ship's  6mz/,  which  appeara  to  haye  been  tcved 
along  afler  the  yessel,  agreeably  to  the  custom  that  still  ob- 
tains in  the  East,  where  the  skiffs  are  fastened  to  the  stems  of 
the  ships  (16.) ;  which  having  taken  up,  that  is,  haying  drain 
it  up  close  to  the  stem,  they  proceeded  to  under^rd  the  ship, 
(17.)    We  learo  from  yarious  passages  in  the  Greek  asd 
Koman  authors,  that  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  this  expe- 
dient in  order  to  secure  their  yessels,  when  in   immioeffit 
danger  ;B  and  this  method  has  been  used  eyen  in  modem 
times.io 

Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  reiatiTe  to 
the  nature  of  the  rudder'bands,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxm 
40. ;  but  the  supposed  difficulty  will  be  obviatcHi  by  atxeod- 
ing  to  the  structure  of  ancient  yessels.  It  was  usual  ior  ail 
large  ships  (of  which  description  were  the  Alexaodiiao 
corn  ships)  to  have  two  mdders,  a  kind  of  very  large  aad 
broad  oars,  which  were  fixed  at  the  head  and  stem.  The 
bands  were  some  kind  of  fastenings,  by  which  these  rudders 
were  hoisted  some  way  out  of  the  water ;  for  as  they  could 
be  of  no  use  in  a  storm,  and  in  the  event  of  fair  weather 
coming  the  vessel  could  not  do  vnthout  them,  this  was  a 
pmdent  way  of  securing  them  from  being  broken  to  pieces 
by  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  These  bands  being  loosed, 
the  rodders  would  fall  down  into  their  proper  places,  and 

4  Jo«ephat,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  f  6.    Pareta,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  4ifl  4igt 

•  Epitt.  «d  FamlUares,  Ub.  xiL  ep.  16.  » *-     <^  « 

•  Iliad,  lib.  i.  435.  et  passim. 

'  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  £eean,  vol.  H.  p,  121.  The  foItowiRf  pas- 
sages of  AcU  zztH.  will  derive  elucidation  ft-om  the  above  practice :  it  wiS 
be  observed  that  at  setting  sail  there  is  no  mention  made  orheavinr  up  the 
anchor;  but  there  occur  such  phrases  as  the  following:— J nden/enitf 
into  a  thip  of  Adramultiunu  vrs  LArNCnsn,  meamng  to  •ttU  by  the  coast 
of  Asia,  (verse  2.)  And  tehen  the  touth  wind  blew  eojtly,  aunponn^  ti&i 
they  had  obtained  their  purpoee,  loosuco  thsmcb,  they  •atted  cio*e  bf 
Crete.  (13.)  And  again.  And  when  we  had  lavikhed  from  tbsncs,  k-c 
tailed  under  Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were  contrary.  (4.)  Ibid,  ku 
121,  122.  *^ 

•  Mr.  Emerson  has  described  the  phenomena  attending  one  of  these 
gales  in  his  Letters  from  the  u^ean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14^—162. 

•  Raphetios  and  Wetstein,  in  loc.  have  collected  numerous  testimonies- 
See  also  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  Ii.  pp.  239,  240. 

<•  The  process  of  under-girding  a  ship  is  thus  performed  :~-A  stout  cable 
is  slipped  under  the  vessel  at  (he  prow,  which  the  seamen  can  conduct  to 
any  part  of  the  ship's  Iceel,  and  then  fasten  the  two  ends  on  the  deck,  to 
keep  the  planks  from  starting.  As  many  rounds  as  may  be  necessary 
may  be  thus  taken  about  tho  vessel.  An  instance  of  this  kmd  Ismentiooed 
in  Lord  Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World.  Speaking  of  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war  in  a  storm,  the  wriler  say*,— "  They  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard 
all  their  upner-deck  guns ;  and  take  six  turns  of  the  cable  round  the  skip 
to  prevent  her  opening."  (p.  24.  4to.  edit)  Bn.  Pearce  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  Acts  xxvii.  If.  Two  instances  of  under.ffiraing  a  ship  ar«  noticed  in  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  Memoin  of  the  Rebellion  in  i745'-6.  •  loodoB. 
1822.  8vo.)  pp.  421.  454. 


CejLF.  vm.] 

serve  to  steer  Uie  vessel  into  the  creek  which  they  now  had 
in  view^.» 

It  MTas    the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  have  images  on 
their  ships  both  at  the  head  and  stem ;  the  first  of  which 
vras    called  nn^An/Aot^  or  the  8ign,  from  which  the  yessel 
"Was  named,  ana  the  other  was  that  of  the  tutelar  deity  to 
i^hoso  care  it  was  committed.    There  is  no  doubt  but  tnej 
Bometimes  had  deities  at  the  head :  in  which  case  it  1 1 
most  likely,  that  if  they  had  any  fi^re  at  the  stem,  it  w  s 
the  same  ;  as  it  is  hardly  probable,  that  the  ship  should 
be  called  by  the  name  of  one  deity,  and  be  committed  to 
the    care    of  another.    The  constellation  of  the  Dioscuri, 
that   is,    of   Castor  and   Pollux  (Acts   xxviii.   11.),  was 
deemed  favourable  to  mariners ;   and,  therefore,  for  a  eood 
omen,  they  had  them  painted  or  carved  on  the  head  of  the 
ship,  ^whence  they  gave  it  a  name,  which  the  sacred  his- 
torian uses.' 

The  Ceyptians  commonly  used  on  the  Nile  a  light  sort  of 

ships  or  boats  made  of  the  reed  papyms.'    Isaiah  alludes  to 

them  (xviii.  2.),  in  our  version  rendered  vessels  of  bulrushes,^ 

Boats   of  similar  frail  materials  are  still  in  use  in  the 

East.« 

V.  Conmierce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  Com,  nor 
^thout  a  system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Although  the  Scriptures  frequently  mention  gold,  silver, 
brass,  certain  sums  of  money,  purchases  made  with  money, 
current  money,  and  money  of  a  certain  weight ;  yet  the  use 
of  coin  or  stamped  Money  appears  to  have  been  of  late  intro- 
duction among  the  Hebrews.  Calmet  is  of  opinion^  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver  only  oy  weight,  and 
that  they  regarded  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  not  the  stamp. 
Tho  practice  of  wei^mg  money  is  stated  by  M.  Volney  to 
De  general  in  Syria,  JEffypL  ana  Turkey :  no  piece,  however 
effaced,  is  there  refused.  The  merchant  draws  out  his  scales 
and  we^ffhs  it,^  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  he  pur- 
t:hased  t&e  cave  of  Machpelan  for  a  sepulchre.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
16.)^  The  most  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  trade,  unques- 
tionably, wa%by  way  of  barter,  or  exchanging  one  commo- 
iity  for  another;  a  custom  which  obtains  in  some  places  even 
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to  this  day.  In  process  of  time  such  metals  as  were  deemed 
the  most  valuable  were  received  into  traffic,  and  were  weighed 
out;  until  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  induced  men  to 
give  to  each  metal  a  certain  mark,  weight,  and  degree  of 
alloy,  in  order  to  determine  its  value,  and  save  both  buyers 
and  sellers  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  examining  the  metal. 
[n  some  cases,  the  earliest  coins  bore  the  impression  of  a 
particular  figure;  in  others,  they  were  made  to  resemble 
objects  of  nature.  The  coinage  of  money  was  of  late  dale 
among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Komans.  The  Persians 
had  none  coined  before  the  rei^  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys* 
taspes,  nor  had  the  Greeks  (whom  the  Romans  most  proba- 
bly imitated)  any  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  We  have 
no  certain  vestiges  of  the  existence  of  coined  money,  among 
the  Egyptians,  before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  nor  had  the 
Hebrews  any  coinage  until  the  government  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus, to  whom  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  granted  the 
privilege  of  coining  his  own  money  in  Judea.  Before  these 
resnective  times,  all  payments  were  made  by  weight;  this 
will  account  for  one  and  the  same  word  {shekel,  which  comes 
from  shakal,  to  weigh),  denoting  both  a  certain  weight  of  any 
commodity  and  also  a  determinate  sum  of  money.*  Tli6 
holy  pliancy  of  temper  with  which  believere  shoula  conform 
to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Grospel  is  by  St.  Paul  represented 
by  a  beautiful  allusfon  to  the  coining  of  money,  in  which  the 
liquid  metals  accurately  receive  the  figure  of  the  mould  or 
die  into  which  they  are  poured.  (Rom.  vi.  17.)' 

Weights  and  Measures  were  regulated  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Asia.  Moses  made  various  enactments  concerning 
them  for  the  Hebrews :  and  both  weights  and  measures,  which 
to  serve  as  standards  for  form  and  contents,  were  depo« 


were 


sited  at  first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple, 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  priests.io  On  the  destruction  of 
Solomon's  temple  these  standards  necessarily  perished ;  and 
during  the  captivity  the  Hebrews  used  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  their  mastera. 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  nieasures,  and  money  used  in 
commerce,  and  which  are  mentioned  ih  the  Bible,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  No.  H.  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 
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A..V  -VdllMENTS  OF  THE  TEWS. — ^ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  THEATRES,  TO  THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCES,  AND 

TO  THE  ORECIAN  GAMES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I  Jiec'MQtiofu  of  the  Je-w  in  domettie  Life* — II.  Military  Sports^^^lH,  Introduction  of  gymnaotic  and  theatrical  ExhiH' 
iiono  -tmong  the  Jews. — ^lY.  Allunons  to  the  Theatres  and  to  theatrical  Performances  in  the^evf  Testament 4 — V.  Allueione 
to  tht  Grecian  Games,  particularly  the  Olympic  Games ^—\.  Qualifications  of  the  Candidates^— ^Preparatory  Discipline  to 
-which  they  vere  subjected,— 2,  Foot  Bace,-^,  Howards  of  the  Victors,-— 4,  Beautiful  AUuoions  to  these  Games  in  the  Mw 
Teotament  explained. 

The  whole  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  being  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledffe  and  worehip  of  the  true  God  among  the 
Israelites,  will  sumciently  account  for  their  silence  respect- 
ing recreations  and  amusements.  Although  no  particular 
circumstances  are  recorded  on  this  subject,  we  meet  with  a 
few  detached  facts  which  show  that  the  Hebrews  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  amusements. 

I.  The  various  events  incident  to  Domestic  Life  afforded 
them  occasions  for  festivity.    Thus,  Abraham  made  a  great 

*  Eisner  and  Wetstein  on  Actt  xxrii.  4a 

•  Valpjr'a  Gr.  Teit.  toL  U.  on  Acts  zzrtU.  11. 
>  Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  navigia  teiunt    Plinv,  Biat.  NaL  lib.  ziU.  11. 

The  same  hct  is  atteated  by  Lacan :  conaeritur  bibola  Memphida  ejmba 
papyro.    Pharsal.  lib.  It.  1%. 

«  Rp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  xvlii.  2. 

(  The  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  giving  an  account  oranexcnnrion  npthe  liTer 
Tisris,  thus  describes  the  boat  in  which  he  embarked :— "  It  waa  in  shape 
like  a  large  circular  basket ;  the  sidea  were  of  vrillow.  covered  over  with 
tiituraen,  the  bottom  was  laid  with  reeds.  This  sort  or  boat  la  common  to 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigria,  and  is  probably  best  adapted  to  the  strong 
currents  common  to  these  rivers.  May  not  these  boata  be  of  the  aame 
kind  as  the  veasela  of  bulruahts  uj>on  the  waters  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  1 
(zviii.  2.)"    Narrative  of  Travels  from  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  197,  198. 

•  In  a  piece  of  sculpture  discovered  by^Japtaina  Irby  and  Mangles  at  El 
Cab,  the  ancient  Eleethlaa  in  Egypt,  there  was  represented  a  pair  of 
acales :  at  one  end  waa  a  man  writing  an  account,  while  another  was  weigh* 
.ns  some  small  articles,  probably  loavea  of  bread.  The  weight  waa  in  toe 
form  of  a  cow  couchanL    Travels  in  Ecypt,  Nubia,  Ac.  pp.  190—132: 

^  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  4fjc.  voL  fl.  p.  425.  In  considerable  payments 
an  a^ent  of  exchange  Is  sent  for,  who  counts  paras  by  thousands,  rejects 
pieces  of  fal&s  money,  and  weighs  all  tho  sequins  either  sepantteiy  or 
together.  (Ibid.)  This  may  serve  to  iUuatrate  the  phrase,  CMrrenl  money 
with  the  mcrdkai^  InGeo.  xxiil.  10. 


feast  on  the  day  when  Isaac  was  weaned.  (Gren.  xxi.  8.) 
Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  rejoicing  (see  pp.  161« 
163.  supra) :  so  also  were  the  seasons  of  sheep-shearing 
(I  Sam.  XXV.  36.  and  2 Sam.  xiii.  23.):  and  harvestphome* 
(See  p.  177.)  To  which  may  be  added,  the  birth-days  of 
soverei^.  (Gen.  xl.  20.  Mark  vi.  21.)  Of  most  of  these 
festivities  music  (see  p.  183.)  and  dancing  (see  p.  184.) 
were  the  accompaniments.  From  the  amusement  of  children 
sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  imitating  the  usages  common 
at  wMdmg  feasts  and  at  funoals,  Jesus  Christ  takes  occa- 
sion to  compare  the  pharisees  to  sullen  children  who  will  be 
pleased  witn  nothing  which  their  companions  can  do,  whe- 
ther they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals ;  since  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  either  to  the  severe  precepts  and 
life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the  milder  precepts  ana  habits 
of  Christ,  (Matt.  xi.  16,  H.V^  The  infamous  practice  of 
gamesters  who  play  wi&  loaded  dice  has  furnished  St.  Paul 
with  a  strong  metaphor,  in  which  he  cautions  the  Christians 
at  Ephesus  against  the  cheating  eleight  of  men  TEph.  iv.  14.), 
whether  unbelieving  Jews,  heathen  philosophers,  or  &ls6 

•  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  il.  article  Mmey.  See  a  Aill  accoont  of  tho 
money  coined  by  the  naccabcan  princes,  in  F.  P.  Ba/er'a  Dissertatlo  Do 
Numia  Hebroo-Samaritanis.    Valentin  Edetanorum.  1781. 4to. 

•  Cox's  llorte  RomaiiaB.  p.  33. 

<•  Mlchaelis  has  fully  discussed  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  Moaafo 
regulations  coSbemini  weights  and  nunuiiires,  In  hts  Commentarlea  oo  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  378— 397. 

u  KuioSel  oo  Matt  xL  17. 
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teachers  in  Ae  church  itself,  who  corrupted  the  doctrines  (^ 
the  Gospel  for  worldl;^  purposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  piefy  J 

IL  Military  Sports  and  exereises  appear  to  haye  heen 
Mmmon  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  history.  By 
Jiese  ^e  Jewish  youtli  were  taught  the  use  of  the  how 
(1  Sam.  XX,  30.  30--35.),  or  the  hurling  of  stones  from  a 
sling  with  unerring  aim.  (Judg.  xx.  16.  1  Chron.  zii.  3.^ 
Jerome  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  (the  fourth  century)  it 
was  a  conunon  exercise  throuf^ont  Judsea  for  the  young  men. 
Who  were  amhiuous  to  give  proof  of  their  strength,  to  lift 
T^p  round  stones  of  enormous  weight,  some  as  high  as  their 
knees,  others  to  their  nayel,  shoulders,  or  head,  wmle  othere 
placed  them  at  the  top  of  their  heads,  with  their  hands  erect 
and  joined  together.  He  further  states,  that  he  saw  at  Athens 
an  extremely  heavy  hrazen  sphere  or  globe,  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  lift ;  and  that  on  inquiring  into  its  use,  he 
was  informed,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  contend  in  the 
games  until,  by  his  lifting  of  this  weight,  it  was  ascertained 
who  could  be  matched  wiUi  him.  From  this  exercise  Jerome 
elucidates  a  difficult  passage  in  Zech.  xii.  3.,  in  which  the  pro- 
phet compares  Jerusalem  to  a  stone  of  ffreat  weight,  which 
Deing  too  heavr  for  those  who  attemotea  to  lift  it  up,  or  even 
to  remove  it,  falls  back  upon  them,  and  crushes  them  to  pieces.' 

in.  Among  the  great  changes  which  were  efTectea  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  r«»koned  the  introduction  of 
Gymnastic  Sports  and  Games,  in  imitation  of  those  cele- 
brated by  the  Greeks ;  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  These  amusements  they 
earned,  with  their  victorious  arms,  into  the  various  countries 
of  the  East ;  tiiie  inhabitants  of  which,  in  imitation  of  their 
masters,  addicted  themselves  to  the  same  diversions,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  same  exercises. 
The  profligate  high-priest  Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  first  introduced  public  games  at  ^rusalem,  where 
he  erected  a  gymnasium,  or  **  place  for  exercise,  and  for  the 
training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen."  (3  Mace, 
iv.  9.)  "  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic  exercises 
was,  the  strengthening  of  the  body;  but  the  real  design  went 
to  the  gradual  change  of  Judaism  fbr  heathenism,  as  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  pains  which  many  took  to  efface  the 
mark  of  circumcision.  The  games,  besides,  were  closely 
connected  with  idolatry ;  for  tney  were  generally  celebrated 
in  honour  of  some  pagan  god.  The  innovations  of  Jason 
were  therefore  extremely  odious  to  the  more  pious  part  of  the 
nation,  and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not  enter  fully  into 
all  his  views."'  They  also  produced  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  Jews.  Even  the  very  priests,  neglecting  the  duties 
01  their  sacred  office,  hastened  to  be  partakers  of  these  un- 
lawful sports,  and  were  ambitious  of^  obtaining  the  prises 
awarded  to  the  victors.  (10 — 15.)  The  restoration  of  divine 
worship,  and  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  insti- 
tutions under  the  Maccabaean  princes,  put  an  end  to  these 
spectacles.  They  were,  however,  revived  by  Herod,  who, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus 
(b.  c.  7.),  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,*  and  also  a  capacious 
amphitheatre,  without  the  city,  in  the  plain;  and  who  also 
erected  similar  edifices  at  Caesarea,*  and  appointed  games  to 
be  solemnized  every  fifth  year  with  great  splendoiir,  and 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  who  were  invited  by 
proclamation  from  the  neighbouring  countries.  Josephus' 
narrative  of  these  circumstances  is  not  sufficiently  minute  to 
enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  a// the  exhibitions  which 
took  place  on  these  occasions,  fiut  we  may  collect,  that  they 
consisted  of  wrestling,  chariot-racing,  music,  and  combats  of 
wild  beasts,  which  either  fought  with  one  another,  or  with 
men  who  were  under  sentence  of  death : — a  barbarous  amuse- 
ment which  has  happily  been  abolished  by  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  Further,  the  most  distinguished 
wrestlers  were  invited  to  attend  by  the  promise  of  very  great 
rewards  to  the  victors.  The  Gentiles  were  highly  delighted 
with  these  exhibitions,  which  were  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  that  they  regar&d  them 
with  the  utmost  horror  and  detestation.^ 

I  Dr.  Macknitht  on  Epb.  iv.  14. 

«  Jerome  on  Zech.  xii.  3.  (Op.  torn.  UL  coL  1780.  edit  Benmlietia.)  W. 
lowth  on  Zech.  xii.  3. 

•  Jahn's  Hist  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol  1.  p.  306. 
«  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  zr.  c  8.  f  1. 

»  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  i.  c.  21.  I  a  The  different  passages  of  Josephas  wee 
examined  in  detail  br  Richbom  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tlie  frets 
abo?e  stated)  in  hisCiommentatio  de  Ju<toorum  Re  Scenica.  iMerted  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  (^mmentationes  aocietatis  E^gia  Gotunfensis  Re> 
teoUores.    GoUinga,  1813. 4to. 

•  Josefduu^  Ant  Jud.  lib.  rr.  c  &  ff  i,  & 


IV.  In  ail  countries  the  stage  has  ever  furnished  ^aSmt 
languages  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Metaplun  and 
Allusions  that  adora  them.'     In  eyery  tongue  we  read  of  ^ 
drama  of  human  life  :•  its  scenes  are  described  as  costiinaliT 
shiAinff  and  Tarying :  mortal  life  is  represented  as  an  uit» 
cate  plot,  which  wUl  gradually  onfold  and  finailTwiadfl^ 
into  hannony  and  happiness ;  and  the  worid  is  stjfed  a  os^ 
nificent  theatre,  in  which  God  has  placed  us,— assigned '^ 
every  man  a  character,— is  a  constant  spectator  how  Ee  ss^ 
porta  this  character,-— and  will  finally  applaud  or  eonde^ 
accordiuff  to  the  good  or  bad  execution  oi  the  part,  whatev^ 
it  is,  he  has  been  appointed  to  act.*    The  drama  was  iu^ 
tuted  to  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  human  life,  and,  iai 
faithful  mirror,  to  hold  up  to  the  spectator's  view  thai  d» 
cellaoy  of  characters  wnich  dirersifT  it,  and  those  iii*f> 
changes  and  reyerses  of  fortune  whi<m  chequer  it^-  It  a 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  though  the  obserratioo  U  ^, 
per  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  a  very  beautiful  passages 
one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  that  a  vanety  of  scenes  is  painted, 
which  by  means  of  the  requisite  machinery  are  veir  ii^ 
quently  shifting,  in  order  to  show  the  characten  in  t  Vaiim 
of  places  and  fortunes.   To  the  spectator,  lively  and  afiktiM 
views  are  by  turns  displayed,  sometimes,  for  example,^ 
Thebes,  sometimes  of  Athens,"  one  while  of  a  palace,  2: 
another  of  a  prison  j  now  of  a  splendid  triumph,  and  dot 
of  a  funeral  Droce8siony--eveTy  tfiing,  from  the  begiomon 
the  catastrophe,  perpetually  varying  and  changing  accoicc^ 
to  the  rules  and  conduct  of  the  drama.     Afireeably  to  tiiis. 
with  what  elegance  and  propriety  does  St.  Paul,  whom  it 
find  quoting  Menander,  one  or  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
the  Greek  comedy,  represent  the  foshion  of  this  world  at 
continually  passing  away,i>  and  all  the  scenes  of  this  Taa 
and  visionary  life  as  perpetually  shifting !     "  TTie  imagen,' 
says  Grotius,  **  is  taken  from  the  theatre,  where  the  sfeodj 
is  suddenly  changed,  and  exhibits  an  appearance  totally  ^ 
ferent."»    And  as  the  transactions  of  the  drama  are  not  roL 
but  fictitious  and  imaginary,  such  and  such  characters  beios 
assumed  and  pcrrsonated,  in  whose  joys  or  gri^  in  wbo« 
domestic  felicities  or  infelicities,  in  whose  elevation  or  de* 
pression,  the  actor  is  not  really  and  personally  interested,  bot 
only  supports  a  character,  pernam  entirely  foreign  from  iia 
own,  and  represents  passions  and  affections  in  which  his  ovi 
heart  has  no  share :  now  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  coo> 
sidered  in  this  light,  is  that  passage  of  Scripture  wheieiodK 
aposUe  is  inculcating  a  Christian  indifference  for  this  work, 


D«y«7uv .    4*  v/vi.     Til.    ««»^— wi.i       Ana*    *»•••    j.   owjf,    •»»«•— — » 

time  is  short.  It  remaineth  that  both  ihttf  thai  haee  vMaita 
though  thty  had  none :  and  they  that  weep  as  though  f^'T 
not  .*  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  refoieed  nM  .*  a«»7 
that  buy  as  though  they  possess^  not:  and  they  that  tue  wi 
I  as  not  abunng  it.^*   Forthe  fashion  of  tk^warJdfa»^ 


ibe  foDowinc  account  of  the  thMtiloal  repreteatatkini,  •^.f^. 
I  games  alluded  to  intbe  New  TeftameoL  the  author  is  iodf^ii: 


world 

'  For 

Grecian  games  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament, »..«  »«.>. —  — . .  .^. 
Dr.  Harwood'8  IniroducUon,  vol.  ii.  sections  1,  and  4.,  collated  with  oi^ 
Inf^  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grscarum  e  pro&nia  Sacranim,  PP  jf 
--378.,  from  which  treatiso  Dr.  H.  appears  to  ha:ve  deiiTed  a  considenoi« 
portion  of  his  materials. 

Epirram  In  ArUM*J- 
Qoomodo  bbnla,  alo  vita :  non  qn&m  dlu,  aed  qudUn  bene  acta  eil,  reftit 
Nihil  ad  rem  pertinet,  quo  loco  desinas :  quocunqna  voles  desine  •  f**^ 
bonam  clausulam  impone.    Seneca,  eptst  IzzviL  torn.  SL  p-  3^-  ^°^rZ 

1673.  Otar  II  %mittfit*  MjroXvii  Tqc  rKi|v^(  I  vapaXcCwv  r^m'\^y«i  *^^  ' 
•  ijrev  r«  «iv7«  ^ipq.  •XX*  r»  Tfia,  x«Xwf  iia-Mf  •»  ^t*7o<  *'*•' '^'*  "'!!k 
xe»  T»  Sfmti*  it*.  Mar.  Antoninus,  lib.  xii.  p.  236.  edit  Oxon.  The  wor^ 
of  the  Psalmist,— "we  spend  our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  toW,"— ^^*..%3 
supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  dramatic  fable.  The  imaf  ery,  eoDflocr(« 
in  this  view,  would  be  strildng,  did  we  know  that  the  early  Jews  ever  ds> 
any  scenical  representations.  ^ 

•  Epicteti  Enchirid.  cap.  17.  p.  699.  Upton.  Epicteti  Dtssertatiooei » 
Arriano.  lib.  iv.  p.  G60.  Lpton. 

*•  M.  Antoninus,  lib.  zi.  f  vi  p.  204.  edit.  Oxon. 

>t Modd  me  Thebis,  modd  pooit  Athenis. 

Horat  Epist.  lib.  IL  vcr.  213. 

*•  Cor.  vlL  31.    n«p«yi«  yp  to  rxm^»  tow  Kor^ow  tovtou.  .  ^^ 

"  Dicltnr,  ««p»vo»f  to  rxi|#*«  t^*  rxqviK,  ubi  scena  Invertitar,  «J*"^ 
plane  ostendit  nciem.  Grotius^  ad  loc.  Haia  comme  Grotius  reotrqw 
que  cette  reflexion  de  V  ApAtre  est  empruntie  du  th6&tns,  et  que  le^ 
Orec  rxvM«,  que  I'on  traduit  la  figure,  signifie  proprement  nn  P^'^*'^?^ 
de  thAAtre,  ou  une  dteoration  dqns  Euripide  et  dans  Aristopbane,  etQue 
lea  Grecsdisolent  poor  marquer le  chaogement  de  sc^ne,  oude  decorvi^ 
du  th^fttre  wmf»y»*  to  rxn^M  t^i  Txnvm,  on  croitqu'il  faudroit  iradcurei  JJ 
face  de  ce  monde  change,  ee  qui  convient  panaitement  au  de'^'"  u 
I'Apdtre  dans  cette  conionctore.  Projet  d'une  Nouvelle  Versioo,  p»  " 
Cene,  p.  674.    Rotter.  1M6.  . 

M  x»7«xf»^»»<  is  very  unhappily  rendered  abuse.  It  Is  here  "f*"^ 
good  sense,  as  the  whole  passage  requires.  From  the  transiency  °^"rz^ 
life  the  apostle  observes,  that  those  who  are  now  using  this  world'soifP' 
nesa  will  soon  be  as  those  who  had  never  enjoyed  it.  The  Greek  «i»*^" 
isse  n«pi»x^«*A**<  or  A»ox^ao/«Mi  to  abuse. 
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tuHty.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  snppoeed  alliision  in  the  text 
the  fashion  of  this  woiid  passeth  away),  we  shall  discern  a 
>eculiar  beauty  and  £vee  in  his  langoage  and  sentiment  For 
he  actors  in  a  play,  whether  it  he  comedy  or  tragedy,  do  not 
ict  their  own  proper  and  personal  concerns,  but  only  peiso- 
late  and  mimic  the  characters  and  conditions  of  other  men. 
ind  so  when  they  weep  in  actfaig  some  tragical  part,  it  is  as 
hough  they  wept  not;  imd  there  is  more  show  and  appear- 
tnee,  than  troth  and  reality,  (rif  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  case. 
Da  the  other  hand,  if  they  rejoice  in  aoting[  some  brighter 
icene,  it  is  as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  it  is  but  a  feigned 
lemblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of  mirth  and  cayety,  which 
hey  eidhibit  to  ^e  spectators,  no  real  inward  gladness  of 
leart,  If  they  seem  to  contract  marriages,  or  act  the  mer- 
chant, or  personate  a  gen^eman  of  fortune,  still  it  is  nothing 
)ut  fiction.  And  so  when  the  play  is  over,  they  have  no 
ffives,  no  possessions  or  goods,  no  enjoyments  of  the  world, 
in  consequenee  of  sodi  representations.  In  like  manner,  by 
this  apt  comparison,  the  aposUe  would  teach  us  to  moderate 
our  desires  and  affections  towards  every  thing  in  this  world ; 
and  rather,  as  it  were,  to  personate  sucn  things  as  matters  of 
a  foreign  nature,  than  to  incorporate  onrselves  with  them,  as 
our  own  proper  and  personal  coneem«i 

*'  The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suitable  to 
every  age,  and  adapted  to  every  circumstance  and  change  of 
fortune.  The  persons  ol  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same 
representation,  frequently  support  a  variety  of  chaiacteis: 
the  prince  and  the  beggar,  tne  young  and  the  old,  change 
their  dress  according  to  the  characters  in  which  they  respecV 
ively  appear,  by  turns  laying  aside  one  habit  and  assuming 
an(Sher,  agrceaoly  to  every  condition  and  age.'  The  apostle 
Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this  custom,  and  his  expressions  re- 
Bfarded  in  this  li^t  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  when 
iie  exhorts  Christians  to  put  orr  the  old  man  wiih  Tu8  deede^ 
md  to  PUT  ON  THE  NEW  MAN.  (ColosB.  Ui.  9, 10.  Eph.  iv. 
22,  23, 24.)  7%at  ye  put  orr,  eoneermng  the  former  convert 
wiion,  the  old  man,  which  ie  corrupt  aeeordin^  to  the  deceitful 
liuts :  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mtnds^  and  that  ye 
PUT  ON  THE  NEW  MAN,*  which  after  bod  id  created  in  righteoue" 
tees  and  true  hotinese, 

'*  It  189  moreover,  well  known,  timt  in  the  Roman  theatres 
md  amphitheatres,  malefactors  and  criminals  were  con- 
temned to  fight  with  lions,  bmrs,  elephants,  and  tigers,  for 
vhich^  all  parts  of  the  Roman  dominions  were  industriously 
ansacke^,  to  afford  this  very  polite  and  elegant  amusement 

0  this  most  refined  and  civilized  people.  The  wretched 
niscreant  vras  brought  upon  the  stage,  regarded  vrith  the 
^st  ignominy  and  contempt  by  the  assembled  multitudes, 
nade  a  gazing-stook  to  the  world,  as  the  apostle  expresses 
t;  and  a  wild  beast,  instigated  to  madness  by  the  shouts 
md  light  missive  darts  of  the  spectators,  was  let  loose  upon 
lim,  to  tear  and  worry  him  in  a  miserable  manner;  To  this 
languinary  and  brutal  custom  the  following  expressions  of 
he  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  allude,  (x.  33, 33.) 
Te  endured  a  great  fighi  of  afflietions^  partly  whust  ye  toere 
t€ide  a  gazing-stodc^  both  by  reproaches  and  affitiions^  The 
riffinal  is  very  emphatical ;  being  openly  exposed  as  on  a 
|ubUc  theatre  to  ignominious  insults  and  to  the  last  crael- 
ies.^  In  another  passage  also,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
etermined  fierceness  and  bigolsry  with  which  the  citizens 
f  Ephesus  opposed  him,  uses  a  strong  metaphorical  expres- 
ion  taken  from  the  theatre  :•—(/' o^er  <A€  manner  of  men  I 
ave  fought  with  beasts  at  £phesus.  Not  that  the  apostle 
ppears  to  have  been  actually  condemned  by  his  enemies  to 

>  Brekell'B  Dtscouraet,  p.  31% 

iyafttf*v9vo(  v^orwtror  •»»\»Ci(,  isi(7jp«f  v*rexp«MT«i  •srp«rqa«f1«;.  Diogenes 

Aertius,  lib.  vli.  p.  46a  edit  Meibomii.  1692. 

>  Mihi  (juidem  dubium  non  est  quin  hsc  loqaendJ  ralio  dacta  sit  ab  tuto- 
»&<M,  qui,  habUumuttUo,  vestibuaqae  depositis,  o&'iurpartes  uunt,  aiioaque 
e  esse  produnt,  quam  qui  in  teend  esae  Tidebaatur.  &rebaii  Obaervationes 

1  Nov.  Teat,  p  342.    lipais,  1766. 

«  — >— .— ~  Qoodcanqae  tremendmn  eat 
Dentibiii^  aat  Inaigne  Jubi&  aut  nobile  corao, 
Aat  ri^dum  setia  capttor,  dacoa  onme  timoniua 
Byhranun,  non  caole  Jateoti  non  mole  resistuot.— Claadian. 
•  OvitSiT/t9t(  r»  urn*  ^Ki^tTt  e»mlftZ9tu99if  expoaed  on  a  pabUc  wtBgc. 
>ispensatorain  ad  beatiaa  dedit    Hoc  eat,  aetptttm  tradmeere.    Id  est;  aars 
»De  of  the  commentatonL  ludibiio  ezpooere.    Petronioa  Ajrblter,  p.  8w. 
Hlit.  Barman.  1709.    Eg«i««7pi9w  ••«Tevc.    They  openlj  expoaed  them- 
lehrea    Polybhis,  p.  364.    HanoT.  1619.    Enaebiua  reJatea  that  Attalas,  a 
Christian,  waa  led  romKi  tbe  amphitheatre,  and  expoaed  to  the  Insulta  and 
riolenee  of  the  multitude,    xiiptax^nc  «vk^v  tov  •M^idt^rpov.    Kuaebiua, 
fitat  Bcclea.  lib.  ▼.  p.  906.  Ctatab.    Bolebaat  olim  fflidlatores  et  bestiaiii, 
iQtequaro  certamen  obirent  per  ora  popuU  eircomdncl.    Valesii  not  in  loc* 
I*here  is  a  striking  paasace  in  Philo.  where,  in  the  same  atrong  meCaphofi- 
»U  imaaer^  the  aposda  here  empbys,  Flacooa  ia  iBpreaented  deploring 
the  public  ignominy  to  which  he  waa  now  reduced,    see  Philonia  Opera, 
torn,  il  p.  542.  edit  Maogey. 


combat  with  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre,**— as  Roman  oitiBena 
were  never  subjected  to  such  a  degradation :  **  he  seems 
only  to  have  employed  this  strMig  phraseolofy,  to  denote 
the  violence  and  ferocity  of  his  adversaries,  which  resembled 
the  rase  and  fury  of  brutes,  and  to  compare  his  contention 
with  mese  fierce  pagan  zealots  and  iaiuitics,  to  the  common 
theatrical  conflict  of  men  with  wild  beasts.**^ 

Let  it  be  farther  observed,  for  the  elucidating  a  very 
striking  passage  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  that  in  the  Roman  amphw 
theatre  the  Aemam,  who  ir.  the  morning  combated  with  wild 
beasts,  had  armour  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  and  ta 
annoy  and  slay  their  antagonist.  But  the  last  who  were 
brought  upon  the  stage,  which  was  about  noon,^  were  a  mi» 
seraoie  number,  quite  naked,  without  any  weapons  to  assail 
their  adversary— .with  iimnediate  and  inevitable  death  beibro 
them  in  all  its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled  and 
butchered  in  the  direst  maimer.  In  allusion  to  Uiis  custom, 
with  what  sublimity  and  energy  are  the  apostles  represented 
to  be  brought  out  last  upon  3ie  stage,  as  being  devoted  to 
certain  death,  and  being  made  a  public  spectacle  to  the 
world,  to  angels  and  men !  For  I  think  that  God  hath  va 
forth  us  the  apostles  last^  as  it  were  appointed  to  death :  for 
we  are  made  a  tpectaek  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  men.  Dr. 
Whitby's  illustration  of  this  distinguished  passage  is  accu* 
rate  and  judicious.  **  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  allude  to 
the  Roman  spectacles,  *nt  rm  ^ifitfAitym  tus  fltc96fuuL^utf  ai/m* 
^fov,  that  of  the  bestiarii  and  the  gladiators,  where  in  the 
morning  men  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  to  fight  wiUi  wild 
beasts,  and  to  them  was  allowed  armour  to  defend  themselves,  - 
and  smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  them :  but  in  the  rneri* 
dian  spectacle  were  brought  forth  the  gladiators  naked,  and 
without  any  thing  to  defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the 
assailant,  and  he  that  then  escaped  was  only  reserved  for 
slaughter  to  another  day;  so  that  these  men  might  well  be 
call^  cr«8wtt<riN,  men  appointed  for  death ;  and  this  being 
the  last  appearance  on  the  theatre  for  that  day,  they  are  said 
here  to  be  set  forth  «^;^otTM,  the  last." 

y.  But  the  most  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities, 
which  ancient  history  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Olym- 
pic Games.  Histonans,  orators,  and  poets,  abound  with 
references  to  them,  and  their  sublimest  imagery  is  bonowed 
from  these  celebrated  exercises.  ^*  These  games  were  so- 
lemnized every  fifth  year  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  people 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.8  They  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence:  hecatombs  of 
victims  were  slain  in  honour  of  the  immortal  gods;  and  Elis 
was  a  scene  of  universal  festivity  and  joy.  There  were 
other  j)ublic  games  instituted,  as  the  Fythian,  Nemean, 
Isthmian ;  which  could  also  boast  of  the  vau>ur  and  dexterity 
of  their  combatants,  and  show  a  splendid  list  of  illustrious 
names,  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  honoured  them  with 
their  presence.  But  the  lustre  of  these,  though  maintained 
for  a  series  of  years,  was  obscured,  and  almost  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  Olympic.  We  find  that  the  most  formidable 
and  opulent  sovereigns  of  those  times  were  competitors  for 

«  The  same  metaphors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Herod  is  called  a  fox ;  Go  and  tell  that  fox.  (Luke  xiii.  32.)  Ilrno- 
crites  are  called  wolves  in  sheep's  clothiDg.  (Matt  Tit.  15.)  Rapacious  and 
mercenary  preachers  are  styled  wolves,  that  will  enter  and  ravafte  the  fold : 
There  will  enter  among  you  arievous  wolves,  not  qjaring  tbe  flock.  (Acts 
XX.  29.)  The  apostle  uses  a  harsher  metaphor  to  denote  the  iiialice  and 
rage  of  hU  adveraariea:  Beware  of  dogs.  (Phil.  iil.  2.)  Had  at  Paul  been 
thus  engaged,  says  Dr.  Ward,  itia  difficult  to  apprehend  how  he  could  have 
escaped  without  a  miracle.  For  tliose  who  conquered  the  beasts  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  fight  with  men  till  they  were  killed  themselves.  It 
aeems  most  reaaonable,  therefore,  to  understand  the  expression  [lifpttftm. 
xntrm]  aa  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludea  to  tbe  tumult  raised  by  Deme- 


trius.    He  uses  tbe  like  metaplwr,  and  with  respect  to  the  tame  thing 

T'  «i>^p«»-«*  tn  I  Uor.  XV.  'Si.  the  sense  seems  to  be  kumanitus 
hquendo.  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on  Scripture,  dissert  xlix.  pp.  LXX);  201. 


(1  Cor.  Iv.  9.),  and  again  (13.X  alludi£«  to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expres- 
sion, X«T*  mvtffmw99  in  1  Cor.  XV.  32.  the  sense  seems  to  be  kumanitus 


The  very  same  word  which  the  apostle  here  employs  to  denote  the  vio- 
lence  and  fury  of  hia  adveraaries  is  used  by  Ignatius  in  the  like  metaphori- 
cal aense,   A»-e  Xvf**(  M*Xf*  r«»/(«$  eHPIOMAXU  Si%  y^^  x«i  ^aX.»o-o-R(, 

vuitrec  KMi  nut  ft.  All  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  bv  land,  by 
night  and  by  day,  do  I  noBT  with  wnuD  beasts.    Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Rom.  n 

94.  edit  Oxon.  1706.    npocuX.»0-«-M  it  'vM»i  •»•  t«v  ^Vptwravi-pvare/ue^ewv.    f 

advise  you  to  beware  of  beasts  in  Oie  shape  of  men,  p.  22.  So  also  the 
Psalmi^  My  9oul  it  among  Uona,  even  the  aoru  of  men,  who*e  teeth  are 
mean  andarroiM.  (Psal.  Ivii.  4.)  Break  their  teeth,  O  Ood,  in  their  moutht. 
Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  young  Kons,  O  Lord,  (Psnl.  Iviii,  6.)    Seo 


iKKfwv  m¥mK»/t$9»t.  Dion.  Cassins,  lib.  Ix.  p,  961.  Keimar.  See  also  pp. 
971,  972.  ojosdem  edltionis.  See  also  Beaosobra^s  note  on  ICor.  iv.  9.  and 
Lipsii  Saturnalia,  |pm.  vi.  p.  951. 

•  Josephns,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  91.  f  12  ed.  Baveicamp.    4rria]il 
Epietetus,  lib.  ill.  ^.  466.  edit  Upton.  lf41. 
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IhQ  Olymptc  crown.  We  see  the  kings  of  Macedon,i  the 
tyrants  ot  Sicily,'  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  last  the 
lords  of  imperial  Rome,  and  emperors  of  the  world,'  incited 
by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  enter 
their  names  amon?  the  candidates,  and  contend  for  the  envied 
palm ;— judging  Uieir  felicity  completed,  and  the  career  of 
all  human  glory  and  greatness  happily  terminated,  if  they 
could  but  interweave  the  Olympic  garfand  with  the  laurels 
they  had  purchased  in  fields  of  blood.^  The  various  grames, 
which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  their  capital  and  m  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  such  splendour, 
ostentation,  and  expense,  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  Grecian;  though  these  were  greatly  inferior 
in  point  of  real  merit  and  intrinsic  glory :  tor  though  the 
Romans  had  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  stadium  and  the 
chariot-race,  yet  tne  mutual  slaughter  of  such  numbers  of 
gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  bears,  and  tigers,  though 
congenial  to  the  sanguinary  ferocity  and  brutality  of  these 
people,— for  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agreea- 
ole  without  tbese  scenes, — ^must  present  spectacles  to  the 
last  degree  shocking  to  humanity;  for  every  crown  here 
won  was  dipt  in  blomi. 

1.  *'  The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted  in  mn- 
ning,  WTPsUing,  and  the  chariot-race ;  for  leaping,  throwing  the 
dart,  and  discus,  were  parts  of  that  they  called  the  Pantatnion. 
Hie  candidates  were  to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  unexcep- 
tionable morals.'  A  defect  in  legitimacy  or  in  personal 
character  totally  disqualified  them.  It  was  indispensably 
necessary  for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe  regimen.<^ 
At  their  own  houses  they  prescribed  themselves  a  particular 
course  of  diet ;  and  the  laws  required  them,  when  thejr  had 
given  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  competitors, 
to  resort  to  Elis,  and  reside  there  thirty'  days  before  the  games 
commenced;  where  the  regimen  and  preparatory  exercises 
were  regulated  and  directed  by  a  number  of  illustrious  pei^ 
sons  who  were  appointed  every  day  to  superintend  them. 
This  form  of  diet  they  authoritatively  prescribed,  and  reli- 
giously inspected,  ^at  the  combatants  might  acquit  them- 
selves in  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  the  Grecian  name, 
worthy  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  worthy  those 
crowds  of  illustrious  spectators  by  whom  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded. There  are  mat|^  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  which  make  mention  of  that  extreme  strictness,  tem- 
perance, and  continence  which  the  candidates  were  obliged 
to  observe* 

Qui  studet  opCatam  curra  eontin^ere  metam, 

Mulu  tulit  fecUqae  puer ;  tudaTit  et  alsit : 

Abitioiiit  venere  et  vino.  Hor.  Aru  Poet  ver.  412. 


A  vouch,  who  hopea  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gain, 
All  arts  muat  try,  and  every  toil  Bustain ; 
Th'  eztremea  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove* 
And  shun  the  weak'nhig  joys  of  wine  and  love. 


Praneia. 


The  following  b  a  very  distinguished  passage  in  Arrian^s 
discourses  of  Blnictetus,  which  both  represents  to  the  reader 
the  severity  of  ttiis  regimen  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
subsequent  contention  :>— >*  Do  you  wish  to  conquer  at  the 
Olympic  games  1— But  consider  what  precedes  and  follows, 
ana  then  if  it  be  for  your  advantage,  engage  in  the  affair.  You 
must  conform  to  rules ;  submit  to  a  diet,  refrain  from  dainties, 
exercise  your  body  whether  you  choose  it  or  not,  in  a  stated 
hour,  in  heat  and  cold :  you  must  drink  no  cold  water,  nor  some- 
times even  wine.    In  a  word,  you  must  give  yourself  up  to 

*■  Philip.  Eadcm  quoque  die  nuntlnm  pater  ejus  IPhiUppus]  daurum  vic- 
toriarum  accepit :  alterius,  belli  Ulyrici,  altertus,  certaminis  Olympici,  in 
quod  quadrigaruui  currua  miaeraL  Justm.  lib.  xll.  cap.  16.  p.  3S9.  edit.  Gro- 
nov.  1719.  Cui  Alezandro  tanta  omnium  virtutum  natur&  omamenta  exati- 
tere,  ut  etiam  Oiyinpio  certamlne  vario  ludicrorum  genere  contenderlt 
Juatin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  p.  217. 

a  Iliero  king  or  Syracuse.  See  Pindar's  first  Olympic  ode :  his  first  Py- 
thian ode.  Tberon  king  of  Agrigentum.  See  the  second  and  third  Olympic 
odes. 

s  Nero.  See  Bion  Caaaius^  torn.  il.  pp.  1032;  1033.  1066.  edit  Reimar. 
Aurigavit  [Nerol  plurifariam,  Olympiia  etiam  decemjugem.  Suetonius  In 
Vita  Neronis,  p.  C05.  edit  var.  Lug.  Bat  1662. 

*  Suntquoa  cuniculo  pulverem  Olymplcnm 
Ckillegisse,  juval :  metaque  fervidia 
Evltata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominoa  evehit  ad  Deoa.       Herat  lib.  I.  ode  1. 

*  Tlie  candidates  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  of  another  kind, 
conftiatlng  of  the  followina  interrogatories:—!.  Were  they  freemen  1 
2.  Were  thov  Grecians  1  3.  Were  their  characters  clear  from  all  infamous 
and  immoral  stains  1  West's  Dissextation  on  the  Olympic  Gamea,  p.  152. 
edit  12mo.  .^  ^ 

f  Aniani  Epictetua,  lib.  Hi.  p.  466.  iTpton. 

t  Philostratus,  de  Vit4  ApoUonii,  lib.  v.  cap.  43.  p.  227.  edit  Olearii.  Lip- 
•Is,  1709. 

•  Epieteni%  lib  UL  c  16.  0ee  alao  Epicteti  Enchrlldlon.  eap.  29.  p.  710. 
•oittptoD. 


your  master,  as  to  a  physician.  Then,  in  die  combat  t 
may  be  thrown  into  a  ditch,  dislocate  your  ann,  turn  v 
ankle,  swallow  abundance  of  dust,  be  whipped,  aod*  aftrr^ 
lose  the  victory.  'When  you  have  rix^koned  up  all  tkb. 
your  inclination  still  holds,  set  about  the  combat.*^^ 

3.  **  After  this  preparatory  discipline^  on  the  day  appcini 
for  the  celebration,  a  herald  callea  over  their  names,  nc: 
to  them  the  laws  of  the  games,  encoiiTaged  them  to  esHt 
their  powers,  and  expatiated  upon  the  blessingB  and  kItj 
tages  of  victory.  He  then  introduced  the  competiton  i: 
the  stadium,  led  them  around  it,  and,  with  a  loud  vobj 
manded  if  any  one  in  that  assembly  could  charge  aoyof  • 
candidates  with  being  infamous  in  his  life  and  monl^ 
could  prove  him  a  smve,  a  robber,  or  ilie^timate.'*)  Tb 
were  then  conducted  to  the  altar,  ^d  a  solemn  oath  ex» 
from  them,  that  they  would  observe  the  strictest  hcm^ 
the  contention.  Afterwards,  those  who  were  to  engage i;: 
foot-race  were  brought  to  the  InuTier,  along  which  Hkj  i> 
arranged,  and  wait^,  in  all  the  excesses  of  ardour  ana  ia 
tience,  for  the  signal.  The  cord  being  dropped,  theyt] 
once  sprung  forward,"  fired  with  the  love  <n  glory,  cooscn 
that  the  eyes  of  all  assembled  Greece  were  now  upon  the 
and  that  the  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would  secure  t!i 
the  highest  honours,  and  inunortalixe  their  memory,  b 
natural  to  imagine  with  what  rapidity  they  would  argeth 
course,  and,  emulous  of  gloir,  stretch  every  nerve  to  m 
the  goal.  This  is  beautifully  repreeented  m  the  followi 
elegant  epigram  ^translated  by  Mr.  West)  on  Arias  of  Tan 
victor  in  the  stadium  :— 

The  apeed  of  Arlaa,  victor  in  the  race,  $ 

Brings  to  th  j  founder,  Taraoa,  no  (fiagrace ; 

For,  able  in  the  conrae  with  bim  to  vie, 

Like  him,  he  aeema  on  feather'd  feet  to  ttr. 

The  barrier  when  be  quite,  tbe  dazaled  nght 

In  vain  eiaaya  to  catch  him  \a  hia  IlighL 

Lost  la  the  racer  through  the  whole  career, 

Till  victor  at  the  goal  be  reappear 

In  all  these  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  cooteiKh 
naked  ;is  for  though,  at  first,  they  wore  a  Bcaif  round  tbe  vaii 
yet  an  unfortunate  casualty  once  happenim^,  when  this  di 
engaging  itself,  and  entangling  round  the  feet,  threw  the  p« 
son  down,  and  proved  the  unhappy  occasion  of  hislosinj^ftl 
victory,  it  was,  after  this  accident,  adjudged  to  belaid  aside.' 

3.  **  Chaplets  composed  of  the  spngs  of  a  wild  oliye,'^  ai 
branches  of  palm,  were  publicly  placed  on  a  tripod  in  i 
middle  of  the  stadium,^*  full  in  the  view  of  the  comwtitcn 
to  inflame  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  contention,  an^  a)l  th 
spirit  of  the  most  generous  emulation.  Near  the  goal  «a 
erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat  ^e  presidents  of  the  games 
called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for  their  yean  in 
characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and  jndgn  oJ 
these  arduous  contentions,  the  impartial  witnesses  of  tb< 
respective  merit  and  pretensions  of  each  combatant,  aodwitl 
the  strictest  justice  conferred  the  crown. 

4.  **  It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe,  how  the « 
veral  particulars  here  specified  concerning  these  celebraie' 
solemnities,  which  were  held  in  the  highest  renown  and  gloi] 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  explain  and  illustrate  various  {)i» 
sages  in  their  writings,  the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  (^ 
which  consist  in  the  metaphorical  allusions  to  these  «^ 
from  the  various  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  their  ele^ 
and  impressive  imagery  is  borrowed.  Thus  the  writer  of  tB 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (an  epistle  which,  in  point  oi^ 
position,  may  vie  with  the  most  pure  and  elaDorate  cf  ^ 
Greek  classics)  says.  Wherefore  seeing  we  abo  are  eomfo^ 
about  taith  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  kt  us  lay  on^  ^ 

•  Mra.  Carter'a  tranalation  of  Arrian,  pp.  268,  2B9.   Londofl,  ITB  ^ 
to  See  Weat'a  Diaaertation  on  the  Oljmpic  Gamea,  p.  IM-  t^^ 

»» ainoque  repente 

Corripiunt  apatia  audito,  llmenque  relinquunt 

Effuai,  nimbo  aimilea :  aimul  ultima  aignanL  .     _,  m 

VlrflL.fineidT.wr* 

>•  Tbucydidea,  lib.  1. 1 6.  torn.  i.  pp.  16;  17.  ed.  Glaag.  .   .  ,^ 

«•  In  tbe  xi?th  Olympiad,  one  Oraippua,  a  racer,  happened  to  w  |JrJ 
down  by  hia  scarf  tangling  atout  his  leet,  and  wn  killed ;  thoofh  ^^^^ 
that  he  only  loat  the  victory  by  that  fall ;  but  whichever  way  u  ^."^ 
aion  waa  taken  from  thence  to  make  a  law,  that  all  the  aikUM  for  lue  iw 
ahould  contend  naked.    Weft'a  Disaertvtion,  p.  66.  12nia  .,^, 

M  To  y$fMt  irrtv  tvs  a^yvpsc,  tvSt  Zf^'^C,  ov  ftnv  twJi  ««ti»m  J^'*^ 
rixivov.  Joaephus  contra  Apion.  lib.  ii.  i  30.  p.  488.  Havercamp.  »"JJ 
in  hia  geographical  dewription  of  the  Elian  territories,  mentloo* « t"^ 
of  wild  oliveH.  Etrn  i'»Kv»t  wyfiKmimp  frk^ftf.  Btrabo,  Jib.  ^"•J'^^ 
edit  Paris,  ItJaO.  Probably  from  thia  grove  the  Olympic  crowna  wcrew- 
poaed.  ,    ,  -41 

>•  To  excite  the  emulation  of  the  competltora,  by  placing  ■"  ."'^v  IT^M 
object  of  their  ambition,  these  crowna  were  laid  upon  a  *'^PPr.^nt  \ht 
which  during  tbe  gamea  waa  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  uu(i<u«  " 
■tadiom.    Weal'a  Diaaertatton,  p.  174.  12mo 
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^aghtt  and  the  nh  whUk  de&m  maiUy  bead  im,  and  ktua  run 
*iih  ptUitnoe  the  race  that  i$  tet  before  tu  /  looking  unio  Jetue, 
ke  author  andjhmher  ofourfaith^  toho  for  the  joy  that  toof  a€t 
tfore  kim^  endured  the  erou^  debiting  the  akame^  and  ia  oet 
own  ai  the  right  hand  of  the  mofeety  on  high,  thr  eonaider 
im  thai  endureth  ouch  eoniradietufn  ofanmera  againat  himaelf^ 
at  you  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minda,  fVherefore  hft 
p  the  kanda  that  hang  doum^  ana  the  feeble  kneea ;  and  make 
\raight  paiha  for  your  feet ^  lot  that  w/ueh  ia  lame  be  turned  out 
ftlu  way,  (Heb.  xii.  1--^.  13, 13.)  In  allusion  to  that  pro- 
igious  assembly,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,i  which  was 
DDvened  at  Olympia  to  be  spectators  of  those  celebrated 
ames,  the  apostle  places  the  Christian  combatant  in  the 
lidst  of  a  most  august  and  magnificent  theatre,  composed  of 
11  those  great  and  illustrious  characters,  whom  in  the  pre- 
eding  chapter  he  had  enumerated,  the  fancied  presence  of 
rhom  should  fire  him  with  a  yirtuous  ambition,  and  animate 
im  with  unconquered  ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set 
efore  him.  Wnerefore  aeeing  we  are  eompaaaed  about  toith 
ueh  a  cloud  ofuntneaaea  .•>  whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  who  expect 
very  thing  from  the  preparatory  discipline  we  have  received, 
ad  who  lon^  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon  our  victory : 
et  ua  lay  aatde  eoerytoeighi^^  ana  the  am  that  doth  ao  eaaily  beaet 
taf*  let  us  throw  on  every  impediment,  as  the  competitors  for 
he  Olympic  crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would  entangle  and 
mpede  our  steps,  and  prove  the  fatal  cause  of  our  losmg  the 
ictory ;  and  it  ua  run  with  patience  the  race  aet  before  ua  / 
ike  uose  who  ran  in  the  Grecian  stadium,  let  us,  mflamed 
riih  the  idea  of  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  urge  our 
ourse  with  unremitting  ardour  toward  the  destined  nappy 
oal  for  the  priae  of  our  high  callinff  in  God  our  Saviour, 
oking  unto  Jeaua  the  author  and  finia&r  ofourfcdth :  as  the 
amdidates  for  the  Olympic  honours,  during  the  arduous  con- 
mtion,  had  in  view  those  illustrious  and  venerable  per- 
mages  from  whose  hands  they  were  to  receive  the  envi^ 
aim,  and  who  were  immediate  witnesses  of  their  respective 
induct  and  merit;  in  imitation  of  them,  let  us  Christians 
eep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  Jesus  the  original  intro- 
ucer  and  perfecter  of  our  religion,  who,  if  we  are  victorious, 
n\\  rejoice  to  adorn  our  temples  wi&  a  crown  of  glory  that 
rill  never  fade :  who^  for  the  joy  aet  before  him,*  endured  the 
noM,  deapiaing  the  ahame,  and  ia  now  aet  down  at  the  right  hand 
f  God .'  Jesus  himself,  to  seize  the  glorious  palm  which  his 
vod  and  Father  placed  full  in  his  view  in  order  to  inspirit 
im  with  ardour  and  alacrity,  in  the  race  he  had  set  before 
im,  cheerfully  submitted  to  sorrows  and  sufferings,  endured 
he  cross,  contemning  the  infamy  of  such  a  death,  and,  in 
onsequence  of  pereeverance  and  victor3r,  is  now  exalted  to 
he  highest  honours,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Su- 
preme Majesty.  jFbr,  eonaider  him  thai  endureth  audi  contra^ 
Uclion  of  ainnera  againat  himaelf  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint 
n  your  minda  ;<  consider  him  who  conflicted  with  such  oppo- 
ition  of  wicked  men  all  confederated  against  him,  ana  let 
eflections  on  his  fortitude  prevent  vour  t>eing  lanjguid  and 
lispiriied ;  therefore  lift  up  the  hanaa  tohieh  hang  tEwn,  and 
he  feeble  kneea  J    Jna  make  airaighi  paiha  for  your  feety  leat 

>  Not  merely  the  inbabiUuits  of  Atbent,  of  LuedcmoD,  and  of  NIeopolis, 
>ut  the  Inhabituitioftbe  whole  worid  are  cooTened  to  be  apeetators  of  the 
31yinpic  exercltes.    Arriani  Epictetua,  lib.  Hi.  p.  456.  Upton. 

ft  Ni90(/4a^T«pMr.  Acloud ofwitneaaea.  Thla form ofexpreaaion occara 
n  the  poUteat  writera.  See  Diad,  z.  133.  JEneid,  Tii.  793.  Andron.  Rho* 
iii  ArgonauticoD,  iv.  396.  Appiaxi,  Piac.  1.  463.  and  Euripidia  Hecaba, 
?er.  907. 

•  Oynov  asre^/tirQi  varra.  A  attdk)  aumpta  aimilitado :  ib!  qui  caraari 
iunt,  omnia  qaaa  oner!  esae  posaimt,  deponunt  Grot  In  loe.  Monet  ot 
oyxov  abjiciamua,  quo  ?ocabiuo  craaaa  omnia  et  tarda  molea  rigniflcatwr. 
Eeza. 

«  Eviri^irTiirtv.  Entangled  by  wrapphw  roond.  An  allaaion  to  the  car* 
ments  of  the  Greeka  which  were  long,  and  would  entangle  and  Impede  their 
atepa,  i  f  not  thrown  off  in  the  race.    See  Hallet,  in  loc. 

«  Jif9xttftivn(  KWTM  x»f*i'  The  joy  placed  faU  In  hiaview.  IntheOlym* 
pic  exerciaea  the  prize  waa  publiclf  placed  in  the  Tiew  of  the  combatanta 
to  fire  their  emulation.  The  foUowmg  note  of  Krebaiua  ia  very  elegant  :— 
£]ei?anljssima  melaphora  eat  vocia  vfsxK/tiriK,  e  Teterum  certuninnm 
ratione  cJucta.  Proprie  enim  vfoxnr^id  dicuntur  r*  m^x«,  ic.  prsBmiacer-. 
lamioia,  que  publioft  proponuntur  In  propatulo,  nt  eonim  aapectua,  cer* 
taque,  eorum  adtpiaeendorum  apea,  certaturoa  aJacriorea  redderet  ad  cer> 
tamen  iQeuodum,  Tictoriamque  reportandam.  J.  Tob.  Krebaii  Obaervat.  in 
K.  T.  e  Joaeph.  p.  377.    Lipa.,1766.  8vo. 

•  iv»  /Mn  nm/tnT$^  rmtt  i^vx^K  ^M-*  •«xv«;iiw«.  H«c  duo  Verba  a  palBatn  et 
kb  atbletladeaumpta  aunt,  qui  proprie dicuntoi  um/tvuf  et^v%»*t  i«xvf«r^Mi, 
cum  corporia  vinbua  deDUitati  et  fhicti,  omniqne  ape  vincendl  abjectft, 
^ctas  aianua  dam  adveraario— — Neque  dubiom  eat  quin  apoatolna  eo 
re«pexerit    l^obaiua,  p.  390. 

Qaemadmodum  Panloa  a«piaaime  delectatur  loquendi  formolia  ex  re  pa- 
wiiricft  petitla ;  Ita  dubium  non  eal,  quin  hie  qnoque  reapexiaae  eo  Tidea* 
tor.  AUuetia  enim  et  luctatoribua  tribnntur  ««fii/Hiv««  xttft  et  ws^nxixv 
f»n  yovara,  cum  luctando  ha  defiitigati,  viribnaqne  tncu  aunt,  at  neque 
Bttnui  neque  pedea  offleio  auo  fungi  poaafau,  Ipalqae  adeo  vklna  ae  eaae 
werl  eogantnr.    Krebaloa,  p.  888. 

Vol.  n.  SB 


thai  which  ia  lame  beiumedmd  ofthtways  exert  in  the  Chris- 
tian  race  those  nerves  that  have  been  relaxed,  ai^  coUeet 
those  spirits  which  have  been  sunk  in  dejection:  miJce  a 
smooth  and  even  path  for  your  steps,  and  remove  every  thing 
that  would  obstruct  and  retard  your  velocity. 

*^The  following  distinguished  passage  in  St  PauPs  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (i^  S4-^S7.)  abounds  with 
agonistieal  terms.  Its  beautiful  and  striking  imagsiy  is 
totally  borrowed  from  the  Greek  stadium.  iCnow  ye  not 
that  they  who  run  in  a  mee,  run  all,  but  one  reeeitfeth  the 
prize  f  So  run,  thai  ye  may  obtain.  And  eeery  man  that 
-atrivelh  for  the  maatery,  ia  temperate  in  all  thinga,  Now  thty 
do  it  to  obtain  a  eorruptibk  erown  f  but  we  an  tneorruptiiJe, 
I  therefore  ao  run,  not  aa  uncertainly  ;  ao  Jigfit  I,not  aa  one 
that  beateth  the  air  .*  but  I  keep  under  my  owv,  and  bring  ii 
into  aubjediong  leat  thai  by  any  meana,  when  1  have  preached 
the  Goapet  to  othera,  I  myaelf  ahauld  be  a  eaat-away :  know  yon 
not  that  in  the  Grecian  stadium  ^reat  numbers  run  with  the 
utmost  contention  to  secure  the  prize,  but  that  only  one  person 
wins  and  receives  1  With  the  same  aidour  and  perseverance  do 
you  run,  that  you  may  seize  the  garland  of  celestial  glory* 
Every  one,  also,  who  enters  the  list  as  a  combatant,  submite 
to  a  very  rigid  and  severe  regimen.*  They  do  tibis  to  gain 
a  fielding  chaplet,^  that  is  only  composed  of  the  decaying 
leaves  of  a  wild  olive,  but  m  our  view  is  hung  up  the 
unfading  wreath  of  immortality.^^'  With  ^is  in  lull  pros- 
pect I  run  the  Christian  race,  not  distressed  with  wretched 
uncertainty  concerning  its  final  issue."  I  engage  as  a  com* 
batant,  but  deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air.i>  But  I  inure 
my  bodjr  to  the  severest  discipline,  and  bring  all  its  appetites 
into  subjection :  lest,  when  Thave  proclaimed**  the  glorious 
prize  to  others,  I  should,  at  last,  be  rejected  as  unworthy>^ 
to  obtain  it.  This  representation  of  &e  Christian  race  must 
make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans, as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of  those  games,  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  their  city  waa 
situated.  It  is  very  properly  introdaced  with,  Know  too 
ROT ;  for  every  citizen  in  Connth  was  acciuainted  with  every 
minute  circumstance  of  this  most  splendid  and  pompous  so- 
lemnly. St  Paul,  in  like  manner,  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (ii.  5.))  observes,  that  if  a  man  atrive  for  maatery, 
yet  ia  lie  not  crowned  unteaa  he  atrive  lawfully :  ne  who  con- 
tends in  the  Grecian  games  secures  not  the  crown,  unless  he 
strictly  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

**What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and 
ardour  with  which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race, 
and  concerning  &e  prize  they  had  in  view  to  reward  their 
arduous  contention,  will   illustrate  the  following  sublime 

fassage  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
^hilippians  (iii.    Id— 14.}  i^—Noi  aa  though  t  had  already 
atttdned,  either  were  aireaay  perfect  fbuil  follow  after,  tj 

•  lljij  it  S  mymvtj^tnivot  wyivrm  ij^apATiuiTMi.  Wc  have  already  noticed 
how  rigid  and  eerere  thia  regimen  waa,  and  what  temperance  and  conti* 
neace[ty*fmritm]  thoae  who  entered  their  namea  in  the  liat  of  combattnta 
were  previoualjr  obliged  to  obaerve.  Multa  tulit  fecitque  poer,  audarit  et 
alait :  abatinuit  venere  et  vino,  aaja  Horace.  See  JSliaui,  Var.  Hist  lib.  jcL 
cap.  3.  p.  664.  Oronovii  Lug.  Bat.  1731,  and  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  vili.  pp. 
139, 140.  edit  Serrani,  ]S78>  and  Euatathiua  ad  Horn.  Ili^  12.  p.  1472. 

0  «^«prey  rrifavov.  The  chaplet  that  waa  beatowed  on  the  victor  in  the 
Olympic  gamea  waa  made  of  wild  olive,  the  crowna  in  the  lathmian  gamea 
were  eompoaed  of  paraley.    Theae  chapleta  were  lading  and  tranaitorj. 

KOTivwv.    Plutarch.  Cato.  jun.  p.  1433.  edit  Or.  Steph.  8vo.    Bee  alao  Por» 
phyriua  de  Antro  Nympharum,  p.  240.  edit.  Cantab.  1665.    Philonla  Opera, 

torn.  U.  p.  463.  edit  Hangey.     Te««  yuf  tm  ItrSffttm  vmwvraf  •!  Xopivdiei  t«v 

rtxivwv  rn^mvtvtrt*.  Thoae  who  conquer  in  the  lathmian  gamea  the  Coris-' 
thiana  crown  with  paraley.    Polysni  Stratag.  hb.  ▼.  p.  3f6.  edit  Oaaanboo. 
1589. 

aa  'H/*f  IC  Si,  »p^ufrtv.  With  what  ardour  in  the  Chriatian  race  thia  glo* 
rioua  crown  ahoutd  Inaplre  ua  la  well  repreaented  by  Irencua.  Bonut 
igitur  agoniata  ad  InconruptelaB  atonem  aahortatur  noa^  uti  coronemur,  «!• 
precioaam  arbitremur  coronam,  Videlicet  qun  pera^nem  nobiaacquiritur, 
aed  non  ultro  coalitam.  Et  quantd  per  agonem  nobia  advenit,  tantd  eat  pre* 
cioaior :  quantft  autem  precioaior,  tantd  earn  aemper  diligamua.  IrenBu& ' 
lib.  iv.  p.  377.  edit  Grab,  l^e  lolly  alao  of  Chriatiana  inbeiiM  negligent  ana 
remisa,  when  an  incorruptible  crown  awaita  their  peraevermg  and  victori* 
oua  conatancy  and  virtue,  ia  alao  beautifully  ezpoaed  by  JuatinMartyr.  See 
hiaAnol.U.p.7aedit    Paria.  1636. 

a>  So  we  underatand  •«»  mSnKme.  Mr.  Weat  fendera  it,  In  the  fflmtratkni 
he  haa  given  ua  of  thia  paaaage ;  I  ao  run,  aa  not  to  paaa  undiadnguiahad^ 
and  then  adda  the  following  note :  'lU  •»*  m^kKmc,  may  alao  aigdv  in  thia 
place,  aa  if  I  waa  unaeen,  not  unobaerred,  t  e.  aa  if  I  waa  in  thepreaence 
of  the  judge  of  the  gamea,  and  a  great  ndmber  of  q»6ctatora.  Weat'a  Dia- 
aertation,  p.  253.  V&ao. 

ta  OtfT«  «u«Ti««,  At  own  •■p«  ^(^»v.  Tliiacircumatance  ia  often  mentioned 
in  deacribhig  the  eniagementa  of  combatanta;  thua,  Vlr^  haa,  Entettua 
virea  in  ventum  eflUdit  JEUieid.  v.  443.  Vacuaa  aoit  inconanlla  per  auraa 
Brachia.  Valerius  Flaccua,  iv.  302.  rt$g  i'  m^a  T«^C«^f  i«v.  H&d,  T.  440. 
See  alao  Opplan.  Placet  lib.  U.  ver.  460.    Riuerahua.  Lug.  Hat  1097. 

ta  Axxeir  ««fw(«( ;  proclaimed,  aa  a  hexald,  the  priae  to  othera.  A  herald. 
•nfvl,  made  proclamation  at  the  gamea  what  rewaxda  would  be  beatowad 
on  the  conquerora. 

t«  Af oKi^ec  y$¥mfuti.  Be  (ttaaporoTed ;  be  nijeeted  as  imworthy ;  come 
off  witboot  honour  and  appcobaora. 


lit 


DISEASES  KEfXnomSD  IK  THE  SCRIPTOBESw 


[Pabt  it.  Chu 


ikai  r  MOif  appnkmd  that  fir  vJUdk  oho  lam  anprthaiied 
of  ChrUt  Jemu»  Bnihtn^  leouni  futt  myteif  to  mt  i^mr^ 
Junded  .*  but  thts  one  tfUng  I  do^  firgetting  tho&e  thtnga  fomdk 
are  behindhand  reading  firth  unto  Ume  thinge  tAieh  are 
befire^  I  prtn  towarde  the  mark^fir  the  prize  of  the  high 
eaUing  of  Qod  in  Chriat  Jeeue :  Not  that  abtady  1  haye 
acquired  this  pabn  g  not  that  I  have  already  attained  per> 
feetion ;  but  I  jmreue  my  eouree,  that  I  may  eeize  that  eroum 
of  immoit^ty,  to  the  hope  of  which  I  was  Taiaed  by  the 
graeioua  appointment  of  Cbiist  Jeeua.  Mj  Christian  breth- 
ren, I  do  not  esteem  myself  to  haye  obtained  this  glorious 
ffrixe  .•  but  one  ^ng  occupies  my  whole  attention ;  forget- 
ting  what  I  left  behind^  1  etreteh  every  nerve  towards  the 


prize  before  me,  pressioi;  witii  eager  end  rapid dtpt^Miv 
the  goai^  to  eeize  the  immortal  paim*  whidi  God,  by  CI 
Jesus,  beetawe.  This  affeetiiig  passage,  also,  of  ute 
aposUe,  in  the  eeeond  Epistle  of  Timothy,  whtten  a 
before  his  martjrrdom,  is  beantifally  allusiye  to  the  a! 
mentioned  nee,  to  the  crown  that  awaited  the  rictorj, 
to  Ae 


fiugi 

the  faith 

eoumuaa,  tokieh  the  Lordj  the  rigMeoue  Judge,  ehallgiw 

thai  day.'  and  not  to  me  oniy^  but  to  aB  them  ako  tk 

hie  appearing,^*  (9  Tim«  ir.  7,  8.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON   THS   DISEASES   MEKTIONEB   IN   THE   8CBIPTURES,  TBEATHXNT   09   THE    DEAD,  A5D 

FUNEBAI«  BITES. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  TBE  DlSBlSra  MSMTIONED  III  THE  SCRIPTURIS. 

Orijtn  and  Progre$e  of  the  Jrt  of  Medicine  in  the  Eaat^-U.  Mtice  of  Remedieo  in  u$e  among  the  J«»«-— IH.  Ma 
of  aome  particular  JHaeaaeo  mentioned  in  the  Scriptureo  t  viz,  1.  The  Leprooy  i — %,  JSlephantiaeist  the  Dioease  of  Mi 
Z.  JHoeaae  of  the  PhiUoHneo  t--^.  Of  King  Saul  r-b.  Of  King  Jehoram  i-^.  Of  King  ffexekiah  j — 7.  Of  JVebuchaibita 
PaUy ;— 9.  J$oue  of  Blood  t — 10.  SUndneoo  / — 11.  The  Meality  of  demoniaeal  Poooeoeione  proved* 

from  prodacing  the  effects  he  aacnbes  to  them.  Vlijm 
are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  1.  3.  Exod.  ud.  19.  Jobxui 
Some  acquaintance  with  chirurgical  operations  is  mm^ 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  (Gen.  xyii.  11 — 1*0  Thes 
ample  eyidence  that  the  Israelites  bad  some  acacaifitai 
with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human  system,  ajthoo^ 
does  not  appear  that  dissections  of  the  human  body,  for  lu^ 
cal  purposes,  were  made  till  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptuls 
That  physicians  sometimes  undertook  to  exercise  their  ^ 
in  removing  diseases  o^  an  internal  nature,  is  evident  ■ 
the  circumstance  of  David's  playing  upon  the  harp  to 
the  malady  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.)     The  art  of  h-rJ 

he  Hebrews,  as  wer 
s;  who,  indeed,  we 
—  w.  ..^  state,  to  take  cognizance  of  lepro^ — 
1—14.  57.  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9.)  Reference  is  made  tpf^ 
clans  who  were  not  priests^  and  to  instances  of  ss*^ 
disease,  healing,  &c.  in  the  following  passages;  vu. i^ 


I.  The  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject  would 
naturally  lead  men  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  them : 
hence  sprang  the  Art  of  Medicine.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  indeed,  there  could  not  be  much  occasion  for  an 
art  which  is  now  so  necessary  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  The  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  plainness 
of  their  diet,  thdr  temperance  in  meat  and  drink,  and  their 
active  life  (being  generally  occupied  in  the  field,  and  in  rural 
afiidrs),  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  to 
afford  a  greater  share  of^health  than  what  we  now  enjoy*  So 
long  as  our  first  parents  continued  in  that  state  of  upright- 
ness in  which  they  were  created,  there  was  a  tree,  emphati- 
cally termed  the  tree  of  life,  the  fruit  of  which  was  divinely 
appointed  for  the  preservation  of  health ;  but  after  the  fall, 
being  expelled  from  Eden,  and,  consequently,  banished  for 
ever  from  that  tree,  they  became  liable  to  various  diseases, 
which,  doubtless,  they  would  endeavour  to  remove,  or  to  miti- 
gate in  various  ways.  From  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs 
It  is  evident  that  diseases  were  not  very  frequent  in  the  eariy 
a^  of  the  world,  and  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  suffi- 
cieatly  vigorous  old  age,  except  that  the  eyes  became  dim 
and  the  sight  feeble.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1.  xlviii.  10.)  Hence  it  is 
recoided  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  concerning  Moses, 
that  in  extreme  old  age  (for  he  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old  when  he  died)  hia  eye  voaa  not  dim^  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.  (Deut  xxxiv.  7.) 

The  Jews  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  healing  art  to  God  him- 
self (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  I9  ^Ot  ^^^  ^^  Egyptians  attributed  the 
invention  of  it  to  their  god  Thaut  or  Hermes,or  to  Osiris  or  Isis. 

Anciently,  at  Babylon,  the  sick,  when  they  were  first 
attacked  by  a  disease,  were  left  in  the  streets,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  from  those  who  might  pass  them  what  practices 
or  what  medicines  had  been  of  assistance  to  them,  when 
afflicted  with  a  similar  disease.  This  was,  perhaps,  done 
also  in  other  countries.  The  Egyptians  earned  their  sick 
into  the  temple  of  Scrapie;  the  Greeks  carried  theire  into 
those  of  ^sculapius.  In  both  of  these  temples  there  were 
preserved  written  receipts  of  the  means  by  which  various 
cures  h^been  effected.  With  the  aid  of  these  recorded  re- 
medies,%e  art  of  healing  assumed  in  the  progress  of  time 
the  aspect  of  a  science.  It  assumed  such  a  form,  first  in 
Egypt,  and  at  a  much  more  recent  period  in  Greece;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  those  of  the  former  were  surpassed  in 
-  excellence  by  the  physicians  of  the  latter  country.  That  the 
Egyptians,  Sowever,  had  no  little  skill  in  medicine,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the 
marks  of  leprosy.  That  some  of  the  medical  prescriptions 
should  iiail  of  bringingr  the  expected  relief  is  by  no  means 
•tmaget  nnoe  Pliny  himself  mentions  some  which  are  far 


m 


»ever  i*m*m  »»t  t«  /3p»Ci««v.  Every  term  here  employed  i^y  to(*^ 
is  afoniatical.  The  whole  puwge  beattttfollj  repreiienU  thfi.f^"*,) 
fired  Uie  combatants  when  engaged  In  the  race.  Their  apini  ^^'\^ 
tion  are  in  a  very  atrilring  manner  described  in  the  ibUowing  tnii;  r^ 
lines  of  Opi^an,  which  happily  illustrate  this 


*Qs  it  flrofwKi i^c  fu/tuKnfuvt  mviftf  iMdXvr, 
Xra^r^iK  ^fft^btvT•<.m'a•9^rvT9t  astM^^ewyM 
n«e«^STiT«tvo/tiifoi  }o\iftOf  TiXof  ay»»vt9vrt9 

Ni«i|(  rt  yKv»vimftw  IxiiVKpaTOf,  i(  t$  Svfi^fm 
Aij^ai,  R»4  naATOf  ai^Xio*  mitOtimK$rbut.  .  j 

Oppian  Pise,  Ub.  Iv.  ver.  101.  edit  Rltlcnhn* 

As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  and  conscloos  tarce  I 

Inyite  the  labours  of  the  panting  codbss,  I 

Prone  from  the  lists  the  Dioommg  rindi  strain, 

And  spring  exulting  to  the  distant  plain, 

Alternate  feet  with  nimble-measured  bound 

Impetuous  trip  along  the  refluent  ground^  ] 

In  every  breast  ambitious  passions  rise, 

To  seize  the  goaL  and  snatch  th'  immortal  prise. 

Jones's  trM<Wi<»! 

Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vinccntibus,  Ulom 
Prftteritum  tedmens,  extremos  idtereuntem.       , ,,,  ,,. 

HoraL  Satyr.  Ub.  I.  Sat.  i-H^  ""^ 
a  To»  A  r  OMON  r  ir  ixisa.    I  have  finished  my  racb.    The  whole  pw^ 


KieciTB,  ver.  W3.  »ee  also  ver.  Gtsa-^si.  Kunpldts  AndroniBcim.'^- . 
Euripidis  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  ver.  212.    Strabo,  lib.  iil.  >  156  edit.  ^J 
1830.  XenophonlisMemorab.pp.210,211.  Oxon.  1741.  Sothisword^ 
to  be  rendered.  (Acta  xz.  24.)    But  none  of  these  thingt  mane  mt,  ne»«^, 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  mye{f;  eo  that  Imightfiniah  my  w^fr !::,» 
ioyt  rtKttwrmt  to»  APOMON  /tov :  finish  the  short  race  of  liumw  u'*''; 
honour  and  applause.    It  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  allusion  to  ine  rj'C^ 
these  celebrated  games.~-In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bishop  ^°^^,^f^L\ 
there  is  an  animated  discourse  on  the  Christian  race ;  the  materivsoi  |" 
are  partly  derived  from  Br.  Harwood's  Introduction  totheNewTe>ttB>^ 
voi  il.  sect.  4. 


I.] 


1X8EA8E8  MENTIOTfED  IN  THE  SCRIFTUllBa 


IM 


S.  1  Kinjn  i.  3 — 4.  9  Kiags  Tiii.  39.  ix.  16.  Isa.  i.  6. 
ii.  22.  Esek.  zxx.  SI.  The  probable  reason  of  king 
not  seekinar  help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicianB,  as 
>ned  in  3  Chron.  xy\,  18.f  was,  that  they  liad  not  at 
eriod  Tecourae  to  ^e  simple  medicines  which  nature 

I,  but  to  oeitain  superstitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and 
10  doubt,  was  the  spround  of  the  reflection  which  was 
pon  him.  About  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  phy- 
s  both  made  advancements  in  scienoey  and  increased  m 
ere.i  It  appears  fbom  the  Talmud,'  that  the  Hebrew 
clans  were  aooastomed  to  salute  the  sick  by  saying, 
M  from  ywr  diseaseJ^^  This  salutation  had  a  miraculous 
;  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  (Mark  7.  41.)  According  to 
enisalem  Talmud,  a  sick  man  was  judaed  to  be  m  a 
of  recoTeiT,  who  began  to  take  his  usuu  food.  (Com- 
Mark  v.  43.)  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  attri- 
he  origin  of  diseases,  particularly  of  those  whose  natural 
B  they  did  not  underetand,  to  the  immediaU  interference, 
Deity.  Hence  they  were  denominated,  by  the  ancient 
:s,  UttLOTf^tc^  or  the  toourges  of  God,  a  word  which  is 
tyed  in  the  N  eiw  Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  him- 
ni.  21.),  and  also  in  Mark  y.  39.  34.* 
Conoeming  the  remedies  actually  employed  by  the 
few  particulars  are  certainly  known.    Wounds  were 

I  up,  aflev  applying  oil  to  them  (Ezek.  zzz.  91.  Isa.  i. 
r  pouring  in  a  liniment  composed  of  oil  and  wine  (Luke 
.),  oil  beinff  tnollifying  and  healing,  while  wine  would 
atising  and  somewnat  astringent.  Herod  was  let  down 
I  bath  of  oiL^  Great  use  was  made  of  the  celebrated 
of  Gilead.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  zlvi.  11.  li.  6.)  The  com- 
m  in  Prov.  iii.  8.  is  taken  from  the  plasters,  oils,  and 
ms,  which,  in  the  East,  are  still  employed  on  the  abdo- 
ind  stomach  in  most  maladies :  the  people  in  the  yil- 
being  ienorant  of  the  art  of  making  decoctions  and 
ns,  and  of  Uie  doses  proper  to  be  administered,  generally 
use  of  external  medicines.*  When  Jesus  Chnst  autho- 
his  apostles  to  heal  the  sick  (Matt.  x.  8.),  the  evangelist 
:  relates  that  they  anointed  wUh  oU  many  that  were  sick, 
lealed  them,  (vu  13.)  From  the  expressions  in  Prov. 
8.  xi.  30.  xiii.  12.  and  xv.  4.  Calmet  thinks  it  proba* 
hat  the  Jews  had  salutary  herbs  and  plants  which  they 
d  the  tree  of  life,  and  which  we  should  now  call  medi- 
.  herbs  and  plants,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  poisonous 
dangerous,  which  they  call  the  tree  of  deatn.  Some 
ern  neologian  expositors  have  imagined,  that  the  Pool  of 
lesda  at  Jerusalem  was  a  bath,  the  watera  of  which  de- 
1  their  sanative  power  firom  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
ed  in  sacrifice  oeing  washed  therein  (John  t.  2—7.), 
that  by  Uie  angel  was  simply  intended  a  man,  who 
sent  to  stir  up  from  the  bottom  the  corrupt  ediment ; 
?h  being  distributed  through  the  water,  the  pores  of  the 
on  who  bathed  in  it  were  penetrated  by  this  matter,  and 
lisorder  repelled.  **  But  this  is  a  miserable  evasion,  to 
rid  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  built  on  the 
)8t  conjecture,  [and]  self-contradictions,  and  eyery  way 
inUkely  as  it  is  insupportable.  It  has  never  yet  been 
ed,  that  the  sacrifices  were  ever  washed ;  and,  could  even 
be  proved,  who  can  show  that  they  were  washed  in  the 
V  of  Bethesda  ?  These  waters  healed  a  man  in  a  moment 
vhaUoever  eUseoie  he  had.  Now,  there  is  no  one  cause 
er  heaven  can  do  this.  Had  only  one  kind  of  disorder 
1  cured  here,  there  might  have  l>een  some  countenance 
this  deistical  oonjecture--but  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we 
obliored  to  believe  Uie  relation  just  as  it  stands,  and  thus 
nowiedge  the  sovereign  power  and  mercy  of  God,  or 
B  the  desperate  flight  of  an  infidel,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
passage  altogether.'*^ 

II.  Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
es, as  cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  fevere,  lunacy,  &c. 
nceming  a  few  disorders,  the  nature  of  which  has  exer- 
ed  the  critical  acumen  of  physicians  as  well  as  divines, 
I  following  observations  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 
L.  Of  all  the  maladies  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
At  formidable  is  the  disorder  of  the  skin,  termed  Lkprost,' 

Mark  t.  26.    Luke  !▼.  23.  y.  31.  Tiii.  43.    Joiephu%  AnUq.  Jud.  lib. 

Bchabbatb,  p.  110.     See  alflo  Ugbtfoot's  Hone  Hebniea  on  Slark 
41. 

<  Jahn,  ArcbeoL  BibOca,  by  Upbam,  11 106. 181  Pareeo,  Andq.  Hebr. 
.  164. 166. 

t  Jo«ephai.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  L  c.  33.  f  & 
i  Bp.  Lowth'B  laaiab,  vol  ii.  p.  10. 
»  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Jobn  ▼•  *     ^      ^ 
■  This  dreadful  disorder  bas  its  name  from  the  Greek  A«vps,  from  xi«-<f, 
KiUe  becsuM  in  this  dtsease  the  bodj  was  often  eo? ered  with  thin  white 


the  cheracteiistic  moptom  of  which  is  patefaes  of  smootd 
laminated  scales,  of  different  sizes  and  of  a  cireular  form. 
This  disease  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  but  anciently 
was  endemic  in  Palestine,  as  it  still  is  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries.  In  the  admirable  description  of  the  cutaneous 
affections  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subject  after  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  given  by  Moses  in  the  thirteenth  diap- 
ter  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  there  are  three  which  distinctlT 
belong  to  the  leprosy.*  All  of  them  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  mro  (seHBar),  or  "  bright  spot;"  viz.» 

i.  The  pn3  (bohok),  which  miports  bri^tness  but  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  being  a  dull  white  spot :  it  is  not  conta« 
gious,  and  does  not  render  a  person  unclean,  or  make  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  confmed.  Michaelis  describes 
a  case  of  bohak  from  the  traveller  Niebnhr,  in  which  the 
spots  were  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  the  skin,  and  did 
not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair :  the  spots  in  this  species 
of  leprosy  do  not  appear  on  the  hands  or  abdomen,  but  on  the 
neck  and  face  they  gradually  spread,  and  continue  sometimes 
only  about  two  months,  though  in  some  cases  as  long  as  two 
yeare,  when  they  gradually  disappear  of  themselves.  This 
disorder  is  neither  mfectious  nor  hereditary,  nor  does  it  occa- 
sion any  inconvenience.' 

ii.  iVo  species  <^led  npn»  (tsorot),  that  is,  venom  or 
malignity,  VIC.  the  ruaS  mna  (seHRaT  lebena),  or  bright 
white  behrat  (Lev.  xiii.  38, 39.),  nro  mna  (b^iuit  cfCHa), 
^k  or  dudiy  behrat,  spreading  in  the  skin.  (Lev.  xiii.  3.) 
Both  these  are  contagious ;  in  other  words^  render  the  per- 
son affected  with  it  unclean,  and  exclude  him  from  socie^. 

(1.)  In  the  behrat  cecha  (the  Leproau  LepriaaU  nigrieani 
of  Dr.  (vood's  nosological  system)  the  natural  colour  of  the 
hair,  which  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  6/adk,  is  not  changed, 
as  Moses  repeatedly  states,  nor  is  there  any  depression  of 
the  dusky  spot,  while  the  patches,  instead  of  keeping  sta- 
tionary to  their  firet  size,  are  perpetually  enlarging  their 
boundary.  The  patient  labouring  under  this  form  of  the 
disease  was  pronounced  unclean  by  the  Hebrew  priest, 
and,  consequently*  was  sentenced  to  a  separation  from  his 
family  and  friends :  whence  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having 
proved  contagious.  Though  a  much  severer  malady  than 
the  common  leprosy,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the  species 
described  in  the  ensuing  paragraph ;  and  on  Uiis  account  it 
is  dismissed  by  Moses  with  a  comparatively  brief  notice. 

(2.)  The  behrat  lebena,  {Leproiis  Lepriatis  ear^ida^  or 
leuce  of  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,)  or  bright  while  leproey^  is 
by  far  the  most  serious  and  obsUnate  of  all  the  forms  which 
the  disease  assumes.  The  pathognomonic  charactera,  dwelt 
upon  by  Moses  in  deciding  it,  are  '*  a  glossy  white  and 
spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base,  tlie  elevation  depress- 
ed in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour,  the  black 
hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair 
in  Palestine,  participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches 
themselves  perpetually  widening  their  outline."  Several 
of  these  charactera  taken  separately  belong  to  other  lesions 
or  blemishes  of  the  skin,  and,  therefore,  none  of  them  were 
to  be  taken  alone ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  whole  of  them 
concurred  that  the  Jewish  priest,  in  his  capacity  of  physi- 
cian, was  to  pronounce  the  disease  a  tsorat,  or  malignant 
leprosy. 

Common  as  this  form  of  leprosy  was  among  the  Hebrews, 
during  and  subsequent  to  their  residence  in  Egypt,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  family  complaint,  or  even 
known  amongst  them  antecedently :  whence  there  is  litde 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  confident  assertions  of  Manetho 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  received  the  infection  from  the 
Egyptians,  instead  of  communicating  it  to  them.  Their 
subjugated  and  distressed  state,  however,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  employment,  must  have  rendered  them  very 
liable  to  this  as  well  as  to  various  other  blemishes  and 
misaffections  of  the  skin :  in  the  productions  of  which  there 
are  no  causes  more  active  or  powerful  than  a  depressed  state 
of  body  or  mind,  hard  labour  under  a  burning  sun,  the  body 
constantly  covered  with  the  excoriating  dust  of  brick-fields 

aeal^t  so  as  to  sive  h  the  appearance  of  snow.  Hence  the  lumd  of  Moses 
is  said  to  have  Been  leprous  as  Mtioto  (Ezod.  It.  6.) ;  snd  Miriam  is  said  to 
liave  become  leprous,  toAt'e  a»  «noio  (Num.  xii.  10.) ;  and  Gehiud,  when 
struck  judicialljr  vrith  the  disease  of  Naaman,  is  recorded  to  have  gone  out 
from  the  presence  of  Elisha,  a  feper,  a»  ttfaft  a§  moto.  02  Kings  t.  S7.)  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  xiiL  I. 

•  For  this  account  of  the  leprosr,  the  author  is  slmost  whoIlT  Indebted 
to  tlie  late  Dr.  Good's  Study  orMedicfaie,  vol  t.  pp.  867—697.  2d  edition. 

•  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  toL  iiL  pp  S31834. 
"  That  an  this."  he  adds,  "  with  equal  force  and  truth,  ahoukl  stUi  be  loond 
ezactJj  to  he  k),  at  the  distance  of  3600  years  from  the  time  of  Mose^ 
ought  certainly  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  laws,  even  with  those  wlio  wiO 
not  allow  them  to  be  of  dlrlne  autlorhy."  (p.  994 
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tnd  an  impoTerithed  diet;  to  all  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  exposed,  whilst  under  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  Mosaic  account,  that  in  conse- 
qoence  of  these  hardships  there  was,  eyen  after  the  Israelites 
had  quitted  £g3rpt,  a  general  predisposition  to  the  contagious 
form  of  leprosy,  so  that  it  often  occurred  as  a  consequence 
of  various  oUier  cutaneous  affections.  Eight  different  ble^ 
mishes  in  the  skin,  which  had  a  tendency  to  terminate  in 
this  terrible  disease,  are  enumerated  by  Moses,  and  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Good, -to  whose  elaborate  treatise  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  effects  of  leprosy,  as  described  by  travellers 
who  hare  witnessed  the  disorder  in  its  most  yirulent  forms, 
are  truly  deplorable.'  The  Mosaic  statutes  respecting  leprosy 
are  recorded  in  Lev.  ziil.  and  xiv.  Num.  v.  1 — 4.  and  Deut. 
xziv.  8,  9.    'Iliey  aie  in  substance  as  follows  :— 

(1.)  On  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  cutaneous  affections 
above  noticed  on  any  person,  the  party  was  to  be  inspected 
by  a  priest,  both  as  actmg  in  a  juoicial  capacit|r<  and  adso  as 
being  skilled  in  medicine.  The  signs  of  the  disease,  which 
are  circumstantially  pointed  out  in  the  statute  itself,  accord 
with  those  which  have  been  noticed  by  modem  physicians. 
'*  If,  on  the  first  inspection,  there  remained  any  aouot  as  to 
the  spot  being  really  a  symptom  of  leprosy,  the  suspected 
person  was  shut  up  for  teven  days,  in  order  that  it  niight  be 
asoertamed,  whether  it  spread,  disappeared,  or  remained  as 
it  was;  and  this  confinement  might  be  repeated.  During 
this  time,  it  is  probable  that  means  were  used  to  remove  the 


it  disappeared,  and  after  his  liberation  became  again  manifest, 
a  fiesh  uspection  took  place. 

(2.)  **  The  unclean  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  So  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  lepers 
were  obliged  to  reside  without  the  camp  (Num.  v.  1 — 4.) ; 
and  so  strictly  was  this  law  enforced,  that  the  sister  of  Moses 
herself,  becoming  leprous,  was  expelled  from  it.  (Num. 
xii.  14-— 16.)  When  the  Israelites  came  into  their  own  land, 
and  lived  in  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  law  thus  fiir  operated, 
that  lepers  were  obliged  to  reside  in  a  separate  place,  which 
was  called  (n*rfinrpa)  bkth  chopbschith,  or  the  Aouw  of 
unekanneu  /  and  from  this  seclusion  not  even  kings,  when 
they  became  leprous,  were  exempted.  (3  Kings  xv.  5.^ 
As,  however,  a  leper  cannot  always  be  within  doors,  ana 
may,  consequently,  sometimes  meet  clean  persons,  he  was 
obliged,  in  the  ftst  place,  to  make  himselt  known  by  his 
dress,  and  to  go  about  with  torn  clothes,  a  bare  head,  and 
his  chin  covered ;  and  in  the  next  place,  when  any  one  came 
too  near  hun,  to  cry  out  that  he  was  unekan,  (Num.  xiii. 
45,  46.)" 

(3.)  Although  a  leper,  merely  meeting  and  touching  a 
person,  could  not  have  immediately  infected  him,  yet,  as 
such  a  rencontre  and  touch  would  have  rendered  him  Leviti- 
cally  unclean,  in  order  to  prevent  leprosy  from  spreading,  in 
consequence  of  close  communication,  **  it  was  an  established 
rule  to  consider  a  leprous  person  as  likewise  unclean  in  a 
Levitical  or  civil  sense ;  and,  consequently,  whoever  touched 
him,  became  also  unclean ;  not  indeed  medically  or  physi- 
cally so,— -that  is,  infeded  by  one  single  touch, — but  still 
unclean  in  a  civil  sense. 

(4.)  ''  On  the  other  hand,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
fonna  clean,  the  law  itself  specified  those  who  were  to  be 
pronounced  free  from  the  disorder;  and  such  persons  were 
men  clear  of  sdl  reproach,  until  they  again  fell  under  accusal 
tion  from  manifest  symptoms  of  infection.  The  man  who, 
on  the  first  inspection,  was  found  clean,  or  in  whom  the 
supposed  symptoms  of  leprosy  disappeared  during  confine- 
ment, was  declfued  clean :  only,  in  the  latter  case,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  his  clothes  washed.  If,  again,  he  had 
actually  had  the  disorder,  and  got  rid  of  it,  the  law  required 
him  to  make  certain  offerings,  m  the  course  of  which  he  was 
pronounced  clean."  ' 

(5.)  The  leprous  person  was  to  use  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  be  healed;  and,  therefore,  was  strictly  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  priests.  This,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion, 
may  ^rly  be  mferred  from  Deut  xxiv.  8. 

(6.)  When  healed  of  his  leprosy,  the  per&un  was  to  go 

t  Mr.  Barker,  the  ■gent  c'  the  Britisb  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  when 
a:  Damaacui  in  the  year  IffiS,  deacrlbing  the  hoapltal  of  Chriatian  lepers, 
aara,  "How  afflicting  waa  their  altnation  and  appearance  I  Some  were 
withoat  noaea  and  fingera,  being  eaten  up  by  the  diacaae,  and  others  were 
dlfif^wMdydiafigorad."  Twenty •afatth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  App. 
p.  111. 

•  MJehaeiyB  Cawmimf ariaa,  voL  III.  pp.  878-287 


and  show  himself  to  the  priests,  that  he  misht  be  declared 
clean,  and  offer  the  saenfioe  enjoined  in  that  case;  isd, 
when  purified,  that  he  might  be  again  admitted  into  mS 
society.    (MatL  viii.  4.  Lev.  xiv.  11 — 33.) 

(7.)  IiMtly,  Astlu*  disease  was  so  offensive  to  the  Israfj. 
Ites,  trod  commanded  them  to  use  frequent  ablutions,  ud 
prohibited  them  from  eating  swine's  flesh  and  other  aiticki 
of  animal  food  that  had  a  tendency  to  produce  this  diaestt. 

The  peculiar  lustmtions  which  a  person  who  bad  im 
healed  of  a  leprosy  was  to  undergo  are  detailed  m  Ler.  m, 
— ^See  an  abstract  of  them  in  p.  134.  of  this  volume. 

S.  The  BiuBASi  with  which  the  patriarch  Job  was  afSidd 
(ii.  7.)  has  greatly  exerciised  the  ingenuity  of  commeobton, 
who  have  aupposed  it  to  be  the  contagious  leprosy,  tbi  ssaif 
p^  and  the  Elephantiasis,  or  Leprosy  of  the  Anbizig. 
The  last  opinion  is  adopted  by  Drs.  Mead  and  Good,  and  by 
Michaelis,  and  anpeais  to  be  best  supported.  This  dieadfal 
malady,  which  the  ancient  medical  vmter  Paul  of  &«ri^ 
nas  accurately  characterized  as  an  nniveml  ulcer,  was  nuoed 
•lephantiasis  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  renderLig  the  skb  il 
the  patient  like  that  of  an  elephant,  scabrous  and  dark  io 
loured,  and  furrowed  all  over  with  tubercles,  loathsoiK 
alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  spectators.  When  it  attaics 
a  certain  height,  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  this  iostance, 
it  ia  incurable,  and,  consequently,  aflbids  the  unhapp j  ^nm 
no  prospect  but  that  of  lon^continued  misery.^ 

3.  The  DiSBASB  of  the  Fhilistiiibs,  mentioned  in  I  Ssn. 
V.  6.  13.  and  vL  17.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dysentm; 
but  it  was  most  probably  the  hemorrhmds  or  bleeding  yl\k 
in  a  very  aggravated  degree.  Jahn,  however,  considers  ii 
as  the  enect  of  the  bite  otvenomous  solpugas.* 

4.  The  Disease  or  Saul  (1  Sam.  zvi.  14.)  appears » 
have  been  a  true  madness,  of  the  melancholic  or  attiBbil}- 
rious  kind,  as  the  ancient  physicians  tenned  it;  the  fits  (i 
which  returned  on  the  unhang  monarch  at  uncertain  feids 
as  is  fipei^uently  the  case  in  this  sort  of  malady.  The  reaircj 
applied,  m  the  judgment  of  experienced  physicians,  was  u 
extremely  proper  one,  viz.  playing  on  the  naip.  Hie  cbi- 
racter  of  the  modem  oriental  music  is  expression,  ruLh^; 
than  science:  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  vd 
adapted  the  unstudied  and  artless  strains  of  David  wprv  '.^ 
soothe  the  perturbed  mind  of  Saul ;  which  strains  were  bt^ 
and  free  from  his  courage,  and  sedate  Uirough  his  pietj.^ 

5.  The  Disease  or  Jehoram  Kiiro  or  Israel.— Tlis 
sovereign,  who  was  clothed  wiih  the  double  infamvof  bekj 
at  once  an  idolater  and  the  murderer  of  his  breuieD,  w» 
diseased  internally  for  two  yeara,  as  had  been  predicted  by 
the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  his  bowels  are  said  at  last  to  kn 
fallen  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness.  (3  Chron.  xxi.  Id-I5. 
18,  19.)  'Phis  disease.  Dr.  Mead  says,  beyond  all  doubt 
was  the  dysentery,  and  though  its  continuance  toloogi 
time  was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thioemb^ 
of.  The  intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  bT&  opert- 
tion  of  this  disease.  Not  only  blood  is  discni]|ed  from 
them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  excrements  likewise  is  thrown 
off,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  the  flesh  itself;  so  tkat 
apmirently  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  oat,  which  a 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the 
statement  of  king  Jehoram's  disease.^ 

6.  The  Disease  with  wthich  Hezekiah  was  affucio 
(S  Kings  XX.  7.  Isa.  xxxviii.  31.)  has  been  vaiiouslj  sop- 
posed  to  be  a  pleurisy,  the  plaffue,  the  elephantiasis,  aid 
the  quinsey.  Hut  Dr.  Mead  is  of  opinion  that  the  mabiij 
was  a  fever  which  terminated  in  an  abscess;  and  for  pn>- 
moting  its  suppuration  a  cataplasm  of  figs  was  admirablj 
adapted.  The  case  of  Hezekiah,  however,  indicates  vA 
only  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  physicians  at  tlat 
time,  but  also  that  though  God  can  cure  oy  a  miracle,  rej 
he  also  gives  sagacity  to  discover  and  apply  the  most  natrJ 
remedies.' 

7.  Concerning  the  nature  of  NBBUCHAinrKZZAR's  Malao] 
(Dan.  iv.  35,  2£  31—33.)  learned  men  are  greatly  dirided, 
but  the  most  probable  account  of  it  is  that  given  b;  Dr* 
Mead:  who  remarks  that  all  the  circumstances  of  if,  a^ 
related  by  Daniel,  so  perfectly  agree  with  hypochondrizO' 
madness,  that  to  him  it  appears  evidlent  that  Kebochadnessar 
was  seized  with  this  distemper,  and  under  its  infloenceiaj 
wild  into  the  fields ;  and  that  fancying  hhnself  transfer^ 
into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner  of  cattle.  F« 

•  Mead's  MedicaSacn,  pp.  1-11.  (London,  1756.)  Good's  tFUsktiotf 
Job,  p.  22.  ^  _ 

«  Arcbsol.  BibL  f  166.  s  Mead's  Medics  Skh,  I^  29-S 

•  Mead's  Mediea  Sacra,  p.  a&  iahn'i  ArctmoL  BiU  f  IST. 

•  Medica  flacn^  p.  ST. 
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rery  sort  of  madness  is  a  disease  of  a  disturbed  imaginap 
CD ;  Doder  which  this  unhappy  man  laboured  full  seyea 
ears.  And  througfh  neglect  of  taking  proper  care  of  him- 
?lf,  his  hair  and  nails  grew  to  an  excessive  length;  by 
Mch  the  latter,  growing  thicker  and  crooked,  lesembled  the 
aws  of  birds,  ^ow,  Uie  ancients  called  persons  affected 
tth  this  species  of  madness  Tomat^^^irot  {toolf'nun)  or  mmt- 
>^Tu  {dog-^nm);  because  they  went  abroad  in  the  night 
litatin?  wolves  or  dogs;  particularly  intent  upon  opemng 
e  sepmehies  of  the  dead,  and  had  their  legs  much  ulcer- 
ed, either  by  frequent  falls,  or  the  bites  of  dogs.*  In  like 
anner  are  tne  daughters  of  Proetus  related  to  have  been 
ad,  who,  as  Virgil  says,^ 

WKh  mimlcrd  mooingi  filled  the  fieldi. 

jr,  as  Servins  observes,  Juno  possessed  their  minds  with 
ich  a  species  of  madness,  that  fancying  themselves  cows, 
ey  raa  iato  the  fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  the 
loagh.  But  these,  acccording  to  Ovid,  the  physician  Me- 
impus,^ 

— — per  carmen  et  herha» 
EHfuU  furiia.* 

aoateh'd  fromlha  foile*  by  bis  cbanns  and  hert». 

Nor  was  this  disordw  unknown  to  the  modems;  for 
^beockitts  rec<»ds  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  hus- 
andnuD  of  Padua,  who^  imagining  that  he  was  a  wolf, 
i tacked,  and  eotn  killed  seoercS  persona  in  the  fields  g  and 
'hen  at  length  he  was  taken^  he  persevered  in  declaring  him- 
//  a  real  wolf^  and  that  the  onlu  difference  consisted  in  the 
tvfrsion  of  his  skin  and  hair.*    But  it  may  be  objected  to 
lis  opinion,  that  this  misfortune  was  foretold  to  tne  king, 
>  that  he  might  have  prevented  it  by  correcting  his  morals; 
Qd,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  befeU  him  in  the 
Qorse  of  nature,    fiut  we  know  that  those  things,  which 
Sod  executes  either  through  clemency  or  vengeance,  are 
-eqaently  performed  by  the  assistance  of  natural  causes. 
"hud,  havmg  tlureatenea  Heaekiah  with  death,  and  being 
fterwards  moved  by  his  prayers,  he  restored  him  to  life, 
nd  made  use  of  figs  laid  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for 
is  disease.    He  ordered  king  Herod,  upon  account  of  his 
ride,  to  be  devoured  by  worms.    And^  no  one  doubts  but 
hat  the  plague,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  divine 
rrath,  most  commonly  owes  its  origin  to  corrupted  air.^ 
8.  The  Palst  of  tne  New  Testament  is  a  disease  of  very 
ride  import,  and  the  Greek  word,  which  is  so  translated, 
omprehendcxl  not  fewer  than  five  different  maladies,  viz. 
1.}  Apoplexy^  a  paralytic  shock,  which  affected  the  whole 
)ody ;— (2.)  HenupUgy,  which  affects  and  paralyzes  only 
)ne'side  of  the  body;  the  case  mentioned  m  Matt.  ix.  3. 
ipptars  to  have  been  of  this  sort ;— (3.)  Parapkgv,  which 
paralyzes  all  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck;— (4.) 
Valatepau,  which  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
in  the  whole  or  part  of  tiie  body ;  the  hands,  for  instance. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  disease ;   and  the  effects  upon  the 
parts  seized  are  very  violent  and  deadly.    Thus,  when  a 
person  is  struck  with  it,  if  his  hand  happens  to  be  extended, 
\\p  is  unable  to  diaw  it  back :  if  the  nand  be  not  extended, 
when  be  is  so  struck,  he  b  unable  to  extend  it.    It  seems  to 
}e  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  in  appearance ;  whence 
he  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  call  it  a  withtred  hand. 
Phc  impious  Jeroboam  was  struck  with  catalepsy  (1  Kings 
dii.  4 — 6.);  the  prophet  Zechariah,  among  tne  judgments 
le  was  commissionea  to  denounce  against  the  idol  shepherd 
hat  leaveih  the  flock,  threatens  that  his  arm  shall  be  dried  up. 
Zech.  xi.  17.)    Other  instances  of  this  malady  occur  m 
fatt.  xii.  10.  and  John  v.  3.  6.-^5.)  The  Cramp,    This, 
1  oriental  countries,  is  a  fearful  malady,  and  by  no  means 
nfrequent.    It  originates  from  the  chills  of  the  night :  the 
mbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  immoveable,  sometimes 
Ted  in  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  very  same  position  as 
hen  they  were  first  seized.    The  person  afflicted  resembles 
man  undergoing  the  torture,  /itr^ifti/Aim,  and  experiences 
[>arly  the  same  sufferings.     Death  follows  this  disesise 
k  a  few  days.    Alcimus  was  struck  with  it  (1  Mace.  ix. 
9 — 56.),    as  also  was  the  centurion's    servant    (Matt 
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9.  llie  disease,  which  in  Matt  ix.  30.  Mark  v.  25.  and 
nke  viii.  43.  is  denominated  an  Issue  or  Blood,  is  too  well 

<  See  Aetiui.  Ub.  Mediein.  lib.  vi.  and  Paul.  JEg^eta,  lib.  IH.  c.  IS. 

•  Eclog^.  Tl  4&  •  Metaifiorph.  zv.  325. 

*  ObAerratiooesVedicc  Bar.  dtt  LTcaatbrop.  Ob&  1. 
Medica«a6i^pp.i&-«i. 


known  to  require  any  explanation.  Physicians  confess  it  to 
be  a  disorder  which  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  (Mark  v.  86.)* 
How  does  this  circumstance  magnify  the  benevolent  miracle, 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  on  a  woman  who  had  laboured 
under  it  for  twelve  years ! 

10.  The  Blindnbss  of  the  sorcerer  Ely  mas  (^Acts  xiii.  6— 
13.)  is  in  the  Greek  denominated  ovm^,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety, being  rather  an  obscuration  toan  a  total  extinction  of 
sight  It  was  occasioned  by  a  thin  coat  or  tunicle  of  hard 
substance,  which  spread  itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and 
interrupted  the  power  of  vision.  Hence  the  disease  is  like- 
wise (^led  cMTflf,  or  darkness.  It  was  easily  cured,  and 
sometimes  even  h^ed  of  itself,  without  resortinj^  to  any 
medical  prescription.  Therefore  St  Paul  added  in  his  d»* 
nunciation,  that  the  impostor  should  not  see  the  stm  for  a  see^ 
son.  But  the  blindness  of  the  man,  of  whose  miiaculous 
restoration  to  sight  we  have  so  interesting  an  account  in 
John  ix.,  was  totel,  and  being  inveterate  from  his  birth,  was 
incurable  by  any  human  art  or  skill.  See  an  examination 
of  this  miracle  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  104,  105. 

11.  Lastiy,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  lepeateo 
instances  of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Possession.  The 
reality  of  such  possessions  indeed  has  been  denied  by  soma 
authora,  and  attempts  have  been  nuide  by  others  to  account 
for  them,  either  as  the  effect  of  natural  disesse,  or  the  influ* 
ence  of  imagination  on  persons  of  a  nervous  habif.  But  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  persons  who  in  the  New  Testament  are 
said  to  be  possessed  with  devils  (more  correcUy  with  demons) 
cannot  mean  only  persons  afihcted  with  some  strange  dis- 
ease ;  for  they  are  evidend v  here  as  in  other  places—par- 
ticularly in  Luke  iv.  33 — 36.  41.—- distinguished  from  the 
diseasea.  Further,  Christ's  speaking  on  various  occasions 
to  these  evil  spirits,  as  distinct  from  the  persons  possessed 
by  themr— his  commanding  them  and  asking  them  c^uestions, 
and  receiving  answers  from  them,  or  not  suffering  them 
to  speak, — and  several  circumstances  relating  io  the  ter- 
rible preternatural  effects  which  they  had  upon  the  pos- 
sessed, and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoxing  them,-* 
particularly  their  requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swine  (Matt  viii.  31,  32.)  and  precipitating 
them  into  the  sea;  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be 
accounted  for  by  any  distemper  whatever.  Nor  is  it  any 
reasonable  objection  that  we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent 
possessions  before  or  since  the  appearance  of  our  Redeemer 
upon  earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ordered  by  a 
special  providence  that  they  should  have  been  permittea  to 
have  then  been  more  common ;  in  order  that  He,  who  came 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  might  the  more  remarka- 
bly and  visibly  triumph  over  him ;  and  that  the  machina- 
tions and  devices  of  Satan  might  be  more  openly  defeated^ 
at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  also,  that  plidn  facts  might 
be  a  sensible  confutation  of  the  Sadducean  enor,  which  de- 
nied the  existence  of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8.\  and 
prevailed  among  theprincipal  men  both  for  rank  and  learn- 
ing in  tiiose  days,  liie  cases  of  the  demoniacs  ex])elled  by 
the  aposUes  were  cases  of  real  possession ;  and  it  is  a  wefl 
known  fact,  that  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  «n^ 
the  apologists  for  the  persecuted  professors  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  appealed  to  their  ejection  or  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  of  their  relision.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  demoniacs  were  not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patientSt 
but  persons  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed  by  unclean 
demons.^ 
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So  strong  was  the  love  of  life  among  the  Hebrews^  that 
instances  of  suicide  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  the 

«  Jahn'8  ArchnologU  Biblica,  S  19d. 

V  Fbr  a  sammary  of  the  evidence  that  the  deaioniaci^  meDti^«d  In  th* 
New  Testaroentf  were  persons  really  powetaed  by  evU  wiriu,  see  Bp^ 
Newton's  Works,  vol  iv.  pp.  52&— 3(H.,  and  BIi .  Townsendrs  UunBonv  •< 
the  New  Test  voL  L  pp  157— IGO. 
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faistory  of  that  people.  Saul,  Ahithophel,  and  the  traitor  Jadas 
are  the  only  ]>er8onB  leoorded  to  have  laid  yiolent  hands  upon 
themselyes,  in  a  fit  of  desperation.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4,  5. 
SSam.  xyii.  93.  Matt  xxrii.  3-^.)  In  the  last  period  of 
the  Jewish  state,  however,  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pears to  haye  greatly  lessened  the  horror  of  suicide  among 
the  Jews  ;i  but  that  most  terrible  of  all  diseases,  the  leprosy, 
seems  to  haye  rendered  its  yietims  utterly  regardless  of  lire. 
(Job  yii.  15.) 

I.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  many  other  ancient 
nations,  especidly  in  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  re- 
present death  by  yarious  terms  which  were  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  appalling  image  inspired  by  that  last  enemy  of 
mankind.  Hence  they  often  called  death  a  journey  or  depar- 
ture. (Josh,  xxiii.  14.  1  Kings  ii.  3.  Eccles.  y.  15.  yi.  6. 
Luke  ii.  29.)  Frequently  also  they  compared  it  to  sleep, 
and  to  rest  after  Uie  toils  of  life  were  oyer  (Gen.  xlyii.  30. 
Job  iii.  13. 17—19.  Isa.  xiy.  8.  Mi.  2.  Matt  ix.  29.  xxyli. 
52.  John  xi.  11.  Acts  yii.  60.  1  Cor.  xi.  30.  1  These,  iy.  13. 
2  Pet.  iii.  4.  Rey.  xiy.  13.) ;  and  it  was  a  yery  common  ex- 
pression to  say,  that  the  party  deceased  had  gone,  or  was 
fathered  to  his  fathere  or  to  his  people.  (Gen.  xy.  15.  xxy. 
.  17.  xxxy.  29.  xlix.  29.  33.  Num.  xx.  24.  xxyii.  13.  xxxL 
S.  Deut  xxxii.  50.  Judgr.  H.  10.  2  Kings  xxii.  20.)' 
n.  By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  cocyeyed  a  legal 

Eollution  to  eyery  thing  that  touched  it,r— eyen  to  the  yery 
ouse  and  furniture,— which  continued  seyen  days.  (Num. 
xix.  14, 15,  16.)  And  this  was  tlie  reason  why  the  priests, 
on  account  of  tneir  daily  ministrations  in  holy  things,  were 
forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  but  those  of  their  nearest 
relatiyes  (Ley.  xxi.  1---4.  10 — 12.);  nay,  the  yery  dead 
bones,  though  they  had  lain  eyer  so  long  in  the  graye,  if  dig- 
ged up,  eonyeyed  a  pollution  to  any  one  who  touched  them. 
This  ciroumstance  will  account  for  Josiah^s  causing  the  bones 
of  the  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel 
(2  Chron.  xxxiy.  5.),  in  order  that  these  altars,  being  thus 
polluted,  might  be  held  in  the  greatest  detestation.' 

lU.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  the  fol- 
lowing ceremonies  were  perfoimed  by  the  Jews : — 

1.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  closed  by  the  nearest  of 
kin,  who  gaye  the  parting  kiss  to  the  lifeless  corpse :  thus, 
it  was  promised  to  Jacob,  when  he  took  his  jourr'*.y  into 
Egypt,  that  Joseph  should  puthia  kandaupon  hia  eyea  (Gen. 
xlyi.  4.) ;  and  accordingly  we  read  that,  when  JacoD  ex- 
pired, Joseph  fell  upon  nia  face  and  kiaaea  him,  (Gen.  1.  1.) 
From  the  Jews,  Caimet  obseryes,  this  practice  passed  to  the 
heathens,  who  ^ye  the  dying  farewell  kiss,  and  received 
their  last  sigh,  m  token  of  their  affectionate  union. 

2.  The  next  office  was  the  ablution  of  the  corpse,  which 
(except  when  it  was  buried  immediately)  was  laia  out  in  an 
upper  room  or  chamber.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is 
said,  that  they  tvaafied  her  hodtf^  and  laid  it  in  an  upper  eham- 
ber,  (Acts  ix.  37.)  This  nte  was  common  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,*  in  whose  writings  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. In  Ejgypt,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  wash  the  dead 
body  seyeral  times. 

3.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  were  embalmed : 
this  process  the  Jews  probably  derived  from  the  Ejgyptians, 
whose  yarious  methods  of  embalming  their  dead  witn  spices 
and  nitre  are  minutely  described  by  Herodotus,  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus.^  The  patriarch  Jacob  was  embalmed  according 
to  the  Egyptian  process:  his  remains  lay  in  nitre  thirty 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  all  supernuous  and  noxious 
moisture ;  and  during  the  remaining  forty  days,  they  were 
anointed  with  gums  and  spices,  to  preserve  them ;  which 
unction,  it  appeara  from  Gen.  l.  2,  3.,  was  the  proper  em- 
balming. Tne  former  circumstance  explains  tiie  reason  why 
the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob  threeacore  and  ten  daya;  the 
latter  explains  the  meaning  of  the  forty  days,  which  were 
fulfilled  for  Israel.^ 

In  later  times,  where  the  deceased  parties  were  peraons  of 
rank  or  fortune,  after  washing  the  corpse,  the  Jews  "em- 
oalmed  it,  by  laying  all  around  it  a  large  quantity  of  costly 
spices  and  aromatic  dnigs,^  in  order  to  imbibe  and  absorb 

a  Josephua,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iU.  c.  a  f  S  4—7. 

•  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebr.  pp.  466,  4fi9. 

•  Home'sHitt.  of  the  Jewg,  vol.  II  p.  362.  Mlchaelis  has  examined  at 
.ength  the  reawm  and  po^lcjof  the  Monde  iCattites  on  tbla  aubjecL  Com- 
mentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  322—330. 

•  Spphoelit  Elfcuja,  verse  1143.    VI  wil,  iEncfcl  lib.  vi.  218, 219. 

•  UerodotoM,  Ub.  IL  cc.  »-88.  torn.  11.  pp.  131, 132.  Oxon.  1809.  Diodo- 
ruft  aicttlttB,  lib.  i.  cc.  91—93.  edit.  Bipont. 

«  Paitoa'a  Ulaatratione,  vol.  iii.  p.  349.  2d  edit. 

'  !«««•  "pl-  12.^  FtT  in  thatakt  hath  poured  thU  ointment  on  my  body, 

le  dta  Ujor  myfuneralt  ^Pt  ''*  irvM^iMrsi  ^i,  to  i>fntwi«n  me.  The  word 
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the  htmioun,  and  by  their  inherent  iriitues  to  pTesm? 
long  as  possible  from  putrefaction  and  decay.  Tb 
read  that  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  mynlisaji 
about  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  perform  the  ctf«i 
office  to  the  dear  deceased.  This  embalming  T«g  a 
repeated  for  several  days  toflrether,  that  the  drags  aa/j 
thus  applied  might  have  aU  their  efficacy  in  theoi'j 
of  the  moisture  and  the  future  conservation  of  thr  ;J 
They  then  swathed  the  corpse  in  linen  rollers  orbsa 
closely  enfolding  and  wrapping  it  in  that  bed  of  r^ 
drugs  with  which  they  had  surrounded  it.  ThsiEj 
that^  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  tookikKi 
Jemu  and  wrapt  it  in  Hnen  eloihea  with  the  apiea,  a?ta 
ner  of  the  Jevoa  ia  to  bury,  (John  xix.  40.)  This  («  p 
behold  also  in  the  Egyptian  mummies,  round  whiaV 
not  informs  us,  the  Egyptians  have  sometimes  usec^i 
thousand  ells  of  fiUenng,  besides  what  was  wraop?!:^ 
the  head.  Thus,  when  our  Lord  had  cried  with  a  kx-^ 
*  Laxarua^  come  forth. '^  it  is  said,  the  dead  came  fvti^-^ 
hand  and  foot  m  grave^hthes»  (John  xi.  44.)*  ^r  ] 
from  Scripture,  also,  that  about  the  head  and&r^ij 
corpse  was  folded  a  napkin,  which  was  a  separate  tlicrj 
did  not  communicate  with  the  other  bandages  b  iWtl 
body  was  swathed.  Thus  we  read,  that  the  face  cf  b 
was  bound  about  with  a  napkin  (John  xi.  44.];  idi\ 
our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter,  who  went  into  the  sepQld'^.i 
the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  had  beec  fj 
round  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  buti]^ 
together  in  a  place  by  itself,  lying  at  some  distance  fm| 
roUera  in  which  his  body  haa  been  swathed,  and  Bk 
exactly  in  the  state  it  was  when  first  wrapped  rooDd  hij^ 
(John  XX.  7.)'o  I 

Besides  the  custom  of  embalming  persons  of  iimf\ 
the  Jews  commonly  used  great  burnings  for  their  kicgs. 
posed  of  large  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  aromatics,  d  f| 
they  made  a  fire,  as  a  triumphant  farewell  to  the  iN 
In  these  they  were  wont  to  oum  their  bowels,  their  er^^ 
armour,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  deceased.  Tj 
it  is  said  of  Asa,  that  they  made  a  very  great  hvmin^k\ 
(9  Chron.  xvi.  14.^,  which  could  not  Be  meant  of  his  ^^ 
m  the  fire,  for  in  tne  same  verse  it  is  said,  thtvburiedl'\ 
hia  own  atpulchre.  This  was  also  done  at  the  nineraJ  at  4 
kiah.  (Per.  xxxiv.  5.)  And  it  was  very  probably ooei?^ 
why,  at  the  death  of  Jehoram,  the  people  made  do  Hd 
for  him  like  the  burning  of  his  fathers  (3Chroo.ixi.ii 
because  his  bowels  being  ulcerated  ^y  his  sickness,  tk/i 
out,  and  to  prevent  the  stench,  were  immediately  ioi^nH 
otherwise  disposed  of;  so  that  they  could  notwei/^^^ 
in  this  pompous  manner  after  his  death ;  thoag!i»^«"^ 
wicked  king,  this  ceremony  might  possibly  haw^  ^ 
ted  on  that  account  also. 

The  burning  of  dead  bodies  in  funeral  pi^^^Vo 
known,  was  a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  )»»>' 
mans,  upon  which  occasion  they  threw  frankinceosei  ell's 
cassia,  and  other  fragrant  articles  into  the  fire:  vx^^ 
such  abundance,  that  Pliny  represents  it  as  a  piece  c4| 
faneness,  to  bestow  such  heaps  of  frankincense  upoos^ 
body,  when  they  ofiered  it  so  sparingly  to  their  goils-J 
though  the  Jews  might  possibly  learn  from  them  the  ess 
of  burning  the  bowels,  armour,  and  other  things  W 
to  their  kings,  in  piles  of  odoriferous  spices,  yet  itjJ  ] 
rarely,  and  only  for  particular  reasons,  burnt  the  dead  i» 
themselves.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  people  dm 
Gilead  took  the  bodiea  of  Saul  and  hit  aona  (from  the  f 

does  not  properly  signify  to  bnry.  The  note  of  Be»  i«  •^""^i 
Axnenndum  me,  «-por  re  ivra^iMs-ai  ^i.  Vulg.  et  Eraflu^^  r 
■epeliendum,  loal^.  Nam  aliud  est  ^mirT»*9  qtuuo  •fr»p*»0**y  ^^^ 
sepelire  e«t  sepulchre  condere :  funerare  vcro  pollinctre,  cid»T« " 
chro  maodandum  prius  curare.  Beza  ad  Matt  xxrl  12.  ^'"''*  i 
corpus  ad  funus  componere,  et  omamentis  sepulchralibus  oroan- 
stein,  in  loc  ,«  rtmii 

•  Habebat  consuetude,  ut  carissima  capita,  et  que  pluri°^  °^']^ 
vera,  non  semel  tantum  ungerentur,  secf  siepius,  p'u"^"*9''t,72 
diebus,  donee  exsiccato,  et  absorpto  vi  aromatura  oowi  rtwp'^^ 
itnmo  tabefocti  carne  arida,  et  quasi  mnek  redJitft,  dia  tei^rr 
iotegra  et  imiounia  a  putrefactione.    Lucas  Bmgensis,  in  J^*^^',^  i 

»  ntJi/dve;— 3iiij)iici(.    Phavorinus  explains  t^»t'*  °f  *7jJ,j 
i«riT«9«0t  itTftn,  sepulchral  bandages.    JCj<pis  nt/*«<**'  ^*  ^ 
•VT«9»«.   E^yinoL  aa 

«•  He  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  then  he  plainly  ssw  the  bdm  «J 
/ie»«,  alone,  or  without  the  body,  and  k««^«»«  lying,  thai  w  b^J*  , 
and  at  fuU  length,  as  when  the  body  was  in  them.  T^t  cap,  ^^^f  ,^ 
which  hsd  been  upon  our  Lord's  head,  be  found  separate,  ''["'Lfe 
tance from  the  open  coffin;  but  ivriTvA.i^-Mty**,  Iblded  opio^o^ji 
the  form  of  a  cap,  as  it  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  head  ««;  ^ 
Life  of  Christ,  p.  S91.  Wrapp^l  together  in  a  place  by  '"«",•  £t 
body  had  mlFaculoiislj  slipt  out  of  it,  which  indeed  was  the  ^r"^ 
Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  149.  Harwood's  iBtroductioAi  ^^^ 
""13f  • 
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wi&eve  the  Philistmes  had  hong  tnem  np\  and  tame  ioJabeth, 
rtndbumttkan  there  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.) ;  but  by  this  time  their 
bodies  most  have  beisn  in  such  a  state,  chat  they  were  not  fit 
to  be  embalmed ;  or,  perhaps,  they  were  apprehensive  that 
If  they  should  embalm  them,  and  so  bury  them,  the  people 
of  Bethshan  mi|[ht  at  some  future  time  dig  them  up,  and  fix 
them  a  second  tune  against  their  walls ;  and,  therefore,  the 
people  of  Jabes)!  might  think  it  more  advisable  to  recede 
from  their  common  firactioe,  and  for  greater  securitr  to  imi- 
tate Uie  heathen  in  this  particular.  ASqos  also  speaks  of  the 
buminff  of  bodies  (vi.  10.) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  words 
themselves,  and  from  the  context,  that  this  was  in  the  time 
of  a  great  pestilence,  not  only  when  there  were  few  to  bury 
the  dead,  mit  when  it  was  unsafe  to  go  abroad  and  perform 
the  funeral  rites  by  interment,  in  which  case  the  burning  was 
certainly  the  best  expedient. 

In  some  cases  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  allowed ;  and 
to  this  it  has  been  thought  tnat  there  is  an  allusion  in  Job 
xxvii.  19.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  Arabs  that,  upon 
the  deatii  of  any  person,  a  bird,  by  them  called  JKfimaA,  issued 
from  the  brain,  which  haunted  the  sepulchre  of  the  deceased, 
uttering  a  lamentable  scream.  This  notion,  also,  the  late 
professor  Carlyle  thinks,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi. 
32.,  w^here  ^e  venerable  patriareh,  speaking  of  the  fiite  of 
the  wicked,  says: — 

He  ahall  be  brought  to  the  gnre, 

Aod  ahall  watch  upon  the  raiaed  up  heap.t 

The  Jews  showed  a  ^reat  reeard  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead  ;  to  be  deprived  of  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  areat- 
est  dishonoure  that  could  be  done  to  any  man :  and,  Uiere- 
fore,  in  Scripture  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  calamities  that 
should  befall  the  wicked.  (Eccles.  vi.  3.)  In  all  nations 
there  was  generally  so  much  humanitras  notto  prevent  their 
enemies  from  burying  their  dead.  The  people  of  Gaza  al- 
lowed Samson's  relations  to  come  and  take  away  his  body 
(Judg.  xvi.  31.) ;  though  one  would  have  thought  that  this 
last  slaaghter  which  he  made  among  them  might  have  pro- 
voked them  to  some  acts  of  outrage  even  upon  his  dead  body. 
But  as  he  stood  alone  in  what  he  did,  none  of  the  Israelites 
joining  with  him  in  his  enterprises,  they  might  possibly  be 
apprehensive,  that,  if  they  uenied  him  bunal,  the  God  of 
Israel,  vrho  had  given  him  such  extraordinary  strength  in  his 
lifetime,  would  not  fail  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  that 
case,  and,  therefore,  they  were  desirous,  it  may  be,  to  get 
rid  of  his  body  (as  afterwards  they  were  of  the  ark),  imd 
glad,  perhaps,  that  any  one  would  remove  such  a  foraiidable 
object  out  of  &eir  sight.  Jeremiah  prophesied  of  Jehoiakim, 
that  he  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass  ( Jer.  xxii. 
19.),  meaning  that  he  should  not  be  buried  at  all,  but  be  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
putrefaction  above  ground,  as  beasts  are,  which  is  more 
plainly  expressed  alterwaids,  by  telling  us,  that  hii  body 
ahmUa  be  coMi  cut  in  the  dayto  the  htaiy  and  in  the  night  to  the 
frosU  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.)  The  author  of  that  affectinflr  elegy, 
the  seventy-ninth  psalni,  when  enumerating  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  his  unhappy  countrvmen,  particularly 
specifies  the  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  as  enhancing 
their  afflictions.  1%e  dutd  bodies  of  thy  eervanis  have  they 
^iven  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowb  ofhemen  g  thefieeh  of  thy 
aainta  unto  the  beaeta  of  the  earth,  (Psal.  Ixxix.  2.) 

IV.  The  RiTXs  of  Sbpulturk  were  various  at  different 
times,  and  ahto  according  to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

1.  Before  the  age  of  Moses,  the  funeral  took  place  a  few 

days  after  death.  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.  xxv.  9.  xxxv.  39.)  In  Egyp^ 

a  longer  time  elapsed  before  the  last  offices  were  performed 

for  Jacob  and  Joseph,  on  account  of  the  time  which  was 

requisite  for  the  Egyptian  process  of  embalming,  in  order 

that  the  corpse  might  be  preserved  for  a  long  time.  (Gen. 

xlix.  29.  1.  3. 24 — ^26.)    As  it  is  probable  that  the  Israelites, 

when  in  Egypt,  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  their  dead  for 

a  considerable  period,  the  Mosaic  laws,  respecting  the  un- 

cleanness  which  arose  from  a  dead  body,  would  compel 

them  to  a  more  speedy  interment.     At  length,  after  the 

retum  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  became  customary 

for  ^e  Jews  to  bury  Uie  dead  on  the  same  day^  and  as  soon 

as  possible  after  the  vital  spark  was  extingmshed.    Jahn 

affirms  (but  without  assigning  any  authority  for  his  asser* 

tjon),  that  Uie  Jews  did  this  in  imitation  of  the  Pereians ;  but 

it  13  more  likely,  that  the  custom  arose  from  a  superatitious 

interpretation  of  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.,  which  law  enjoined,  that 

•  Carlyto*!  SpectoMUt  of  AimUan  PoetrTi  P-  U.  M  edit 


the  body  of  one  who  had  been  banged  on  a  tree  should  be 
taken  down  before  night.  The  bunal  of  Tabitha  was  de- 
layed, on  account  of  the  disciples  sending  for  Uie  apoetls 
Peter.  (Acts  ix.  37.) 

2.  The  poorer  classes  were  carried  forth  to  interment  lying 
on  an  open  bier  or  couch,  as  is  the  universal  practtee  in  the 
East  to  this  day,  not  screwed  into  a  coffin.  In  this  way  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nainwas  borne  to  his  grave  without  the 
city :  and  it  should  seem  that  the  bearere  at  that  time  moved 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  among 
the  modem  Jews.*  The  rich,  and  persons  of  rank,  were  ca> 
ried  forth  on  more  costly  biere.  Josephus  relates  that  the 
body  of  Herod  was  earned  on  a  golden  bier,  richly  embroi- 
dered ;*  and  we  may  presume,  that  the  bier  on  which  Abner 
was  carried  was  more  costly  than  those  used  for  ordinary  per- 
sons. (2  Sam.  iii.  31.) 

But  whatever  the  rank  of  the  parties  might  be,  the  superin 
tendence'and  charge  of  the  funeral  were  undertaken  by  the 
nearest  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  Abra- 
ham interred  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.): 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  9.) ;  Esau 
and  Jacob  buried  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.  29.);  Moses  buried 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xx.  29.) ;  the  old  prophet  laid 
the  disobedient  prophet  in  his  own  grave  ^1  Kings  xiii.  30.) ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  interred  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  new 
tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  59, 60.) ;  and  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  performed  the  last  office  for  their  master.  The  sons 
and  numerous  relations  of  Herod  followed  his  funeral  pro- 
cession.' Sometimes,  however,  servants  took  the  charge  of 
interring  their  mastera,  as  in  the  case  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  30.)  Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his 
burial.  (Acts  viii.  2.)  The  funeral  obseauies  were  also  at* 
tended  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  botn  men  and  women, 
who  made  loud  kimentations  for  the  deceased,  and  some  of 
whom  were  hired  for  the  occasion.  David  and  a  large  body 
of  the  Israelites  mourned  before  Abner,  (2  Sam  iii.  31,  32.) 
Solomon  mentions  the  circumstance  of  mouroera  going  about 
the  streets  (Eccles.  xii.  5.) ;  who,  most  probablv,  were  pep- 
sons  hired  to  attend  ^e  funeral  obsequies,  to  wail  and  lament 
for  the  departed.^  From  Jer.  ix.  17.  it  appeara,  that  women 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  Jerome,  in  his 
commentary  on  that  passage,  says,  that  the  practice  wasoon- 
dnued  in  Judeea,  down  to  his  days,  or  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourdi  century.'  In  Jer.  xlviii.  36.,  the  use  of  musical  instra- 
ments  by  these  hired  mournera  is  distinctly  recognised ;  and 
Amos  (v.  17.)  alludes  to  such  mourning  as  a  well-known 
custom. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  funeral 
dirges  sung  by  these  hired  moumen  were  accompanied  by 
miSical  instruments.  **  The  soft  and  plaintive  melody  of  the 
flute  was  employed  to  heighten  these  doleful  lamentations 
and  dirges.  Tlius  we  read,  that  on  the  death  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus,  a  company  of  moumere,  with  playera  on  me 
flute,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  attended  upon  this  sor- 
rowiul  occasion.  When  Jesus  entered  the  governor's  house, 
he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the^ple  wailing  greatly.  (Matt. 


IX. 

and 


23.)    The  custom  of  employing  music  to  Heighten  pi 
private  grief  was  not  in  that  age  peculiar  to  the  J 


ews. 


We  nnd  the  flute  also  employed  at  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  lamentations  for  the  de- 
ceased, as  appeara  from  numerous  testimonies  of  classic 
authore."^  The  same  custom  still  obtains  amongthe  Moore  in 
Africa,  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  and  the  modem  Greeks.  "At 
all  their  principal  entertainments,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "and  to 
show  mirth  and  gladness  upon  other  occasions,  the  women 
welcome  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  by  squalling  out  for  seve. 

«  Not  to  detail  the  obsemtkms  of  the  •«M«i;,f«^"«S*J  "f^ JSJ®?  •» 
adduce  three  taatancea  from  recent  and  inteUlgenl  Bngah  ^2S^^Z 
At  Cairo,  sara  Mr.  Came,  "we  met  an  Arab  ftineral:  about  twentr  mei^ 
frienda  of  the  deceased,  advancwi  under  a  row  of  palm  tre«fli  •fnpncm • 
mournful  lone,  and  bearing  the  body.  The  <^o'e«  ~.^  «f^tI!K?S 
neaUy  dreeaed  in  wliiie,  and  borne  on  an  optnbMr,  with  »  •™i»^™?i  j£ 
?ed  Jttover  it."  (Lelle'ra  from  the  Bast.  p.  1»>  f '  BSShK^SSitSr^f 
Crimea.  Dr.  Henderson  aawa  corpae  cjn^«y«j*J» J^e  nubhc  c^ 
the  Chriatlana :  it  "  waa  almplj  wrapped  round  with  a  wWte  <^ot\told  upoa 
KbieroT  board,  and  borne  by  four  men  to  the  r*ve.  Jhtam^  ofpjr- 
forming  the  funeral  obacqulea  oblainaeouany  among  the  ^^/^£™^ 

and  MShammcdana  in  tfieae  P«^^  A^^  ?St^««-2l,Si*.  S^^ 
fWrniiiiM.  who  naturallT  conform  U)  Uie  rite  of  their  anceatora.'*  (BUMMai 


a  bier  which  ia  borne  aloft  upon  the  ahouldera.  anu  la  arw^^SLXBT 
and  py  est  garments  posseaaed  by  the  deceaaed."  (Reaearchea  tai  Qntca, 

^.  Joaepbiii,Ant  Jud.Ub.xTii.c.a  §8.   Bell.Jud.Ub.  I.e.88.  •«. 

•  Holden'a  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  p.  Ifl. 

»  Dr.  Blayney'a  tranalatlon  of  Jeremiah,  p.  270.  »»J-f2J\_ , 

•  Harwood'a  Introduction,  toL  U.  pp.  138.  IdL,  where  nriooi 
daaaic  authors  are  cited. 
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ral  times  together.  Loo!  Loo!  Loo!i  At  their  funerals, 
also,  and  upon  other  melancholy  occaBions,  they  repeat  the 
same  noise,  only  titey  make  it  more  deep  and  hollow,  and 
end  each  period  with  some  ventriloquous  sighs.  The  ccx«aa- 
IvfTAt  iTBXXtf,  or  wailing  greatly  (as  our  version  expresses  it, 
Mark  v.  38.),  upon  the  death  of  Jaims^s  daughter,  was,  pro- 
bably, performed  in  this  manner.  For  there  are  several 
women,  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who, 
like  the  prsBfieas^  or  mourning  women  of  old,  are  thUful  in 
kunentation  (Amos  v.  16.),  ami  great  mistresses  of  these  me- 
lancholy expressions :  and,  ind^,  they  perform  their  parts 
with  such  proper  sounds,  gestures,  and  commotions,  that  they 
rarely-  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly  into  some  extraordinary 
pitoh  of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow.  The  British  factor3r  has 
often  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  these  lamentations, 
whenever  they  were  made  in  the  neighbouring  honses."^ 
The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  during  his  travels  in  Palestine, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Napolose,  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Shechem,  immediately  after  the  death  of  tlie 
governor.  '*  On  coming  within  si^t  of  the  gate,"  he  relates, 
^  we  perceived  a  numerous  company  of  females,  who  were 
singing  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  far  from  melancholy,  and  beat* 
ing  time  with  their  hands.  On  our  reaching  the  gate,  it  was 
suddenly  exchanged  for  most  hideous  plaints  and  shrieks; 
which,  with  the  feeliuff  that  we  were  entering  a  city  at  no 
time  celebrated  for  ito  nospitality,  struck  a  very  dismal  im- 
pnasion  upon  my  mind.  They  accompanied  us  a  few  paces, 
oat  it  soon  appeared  that  the  gate  was  tneir  stotion ;  to  which, 
having  received  nothing  from  us,  they  returned.  We  learned 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  these  were  only  a  small  de- 
tachment of  a  very  numerous  body  of  cunning  ivomen^  who 
were  filling  the  whole  city  with  their  crie8,^^te/nng-  uo  a 
umiUng  wiUi  the  design,  as  of  old,  to  make  the  eves  of^  all 
the  inhabitanto  run  down  with  iearsj  and  their  tyeUaa  puh  out 
with  waten,  (Jer.  ix.  17, 18.)  For  this  good  service  they 
would,  the  next  morning,  wait  upon  the  government  and 

Srincipal  persons,  to  receive  some  trifling  fee.'*'  The  Rev. 
ohn  Hartley,  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  relates,  that,  one 
morning,  while  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  ^gina,  Uie  most 
plaintive  accente  fell  upon  his  ear  which  he  had  ever  heard. 
He  followed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  they  conducted  him  to  the  newly-made  grave  of 
a  young  man,  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  lite,  over  which  a 
woman,  hired  for  the  occasion,  was  pouring  forUi  lamentation 
and  mourning  and  too,  with  such  doleful  strains  and  feelings, 
88  could  scarcely  have  been  supposal  other  than  sincere.^ 

In  proportion  to  the  rank  of  tne  deceased,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  memory  was  held,  was  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  assisted  at  his  funeral  obsequies,  agreeably  to  the 
very  ancient  custom  of  the  East.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of 
Jacob,  there  were  present  not  only  Joseph  and  the  rest  of  his 
family,  but  also  the  servanto  and  elders  (or  superintendente 
of  Pharaoh's  house)  and  the  principal  Egyptians,  who  attended 

<  Dr.  Shaw  coneelTei  this  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hallelujah.  He 
rvmarke,  A^«m,  a  word  of  the  like  •oond,  was  used  bT  an  army  either  be- 
jfore  they  gm  the  onset,  or  when  they  had  obtained  the  victory.  The 
Turks  to  this  day  call  out,  AUahl  Allah  I  Allah!  upon  the  like  occasion. 
Trayels,  vol  i.  p.  436.  note*.  (8vo.  edit) 

•  Ibid.  pp.  436,  436. 

•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  194.  The  mourning  of  the 
Montenegrins  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  orienlal  nations. 
On  the  death  of  any  one,  nothing  is  heard  but  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from 
the  whole  family :  the  women,  in  particular,  beat  themselves  in  a  frightful 
manner,  pluck  off  their  hair  and  tear  their  faces  and  bosoms.  The  de- 
ceased  person  is  laid  out  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  house  where  be  ex- 
pires, with  the  fiwe  uncovered;  and  is  perfumed  with  essences,  and 
strewed  with  Sowers  and  aromatic  leaves,  after  the  custom  of  the  ancients. 
The  lamentations  are  renewed  every  moment,  particularly  on  the  arrival 
of  •/"'csh  person,  and  especisJly  of  the  priest.  Just  before  the  defunct  is 
c^«a  o«t  of  the  house,  nis  relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  ^ve  him  com- 
raisalons  for  the  other  worM,  to  their  departed  relatives  or  friends.  After 
tnese  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or  winding-sheet  is  thrown  over  ihe  dead 
person,  whose  face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church :  while 
on  the  road  tUlher,  women,  hired  for  the  purpose,  chant  his  praises,  amid 
tXuta  tears.  Previously  to  depositing  him  in  the  ground,  the  next  of  kin  lie 
a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  put  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand^  after 
^e  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  During  this  ceremony,  as  also  while 
tftey  are  carrymg  hjm  to  the  burial-ground,  a  variety  of  apostrophes  is 
addressed  to  the  defunct,  which  are  interrupted  only  by  mournful  sobs, 
asking  him  why  he  quitted  themi  Why  he  abandoned  his  family  1  He, 
whose  TOOT  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  provided  evcrv  thing  for  him 
to  eat  I  whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect,  while  his  friends 
roojsoured  htm  whenever  he  wanted  assistance ;  who  possessed  such  beau- 
tiliil  AockL  and  all  whoM  undertakings  were  blessed  by  heaven  I    When 


the  guests  la  commissioiied  to  chant  a  "  lament"  impromptu,  which  usually 
Aaws  tears  from  the  whole  company;  the  performer  is  accompanied  by 

three  or  four  monochordf —*"""^ ' — *- -*' ■  .     .  .   '.  /. 

toars  at  the  same  lime.   ^   ,  -^ 
M.  le  Cokmel  Vialla  de  Soromieres,  lom.  i.  pp.  'jtu 
*  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  119. 120 


to  his  memoiTf  and  who  aooompanied  the  ^ 
the  land  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  1.  7 — 10.)    At  tb 


to  do  honour 
cession  into 

burial  of  Abner,  David  commanded  Joab  and  all  the  y^. 
that  were  with  him  to  rend  their  garments,  and  gfitd  ^ 
selves  with  sackcloth,  and  to  mourn  before  Ahmet ^  or  mak* 
lamentetions  in  honour  of  that  general ;  and  the  kiss  )sm^ 
followed  the  bier.  (3  Sam.  iii.  31.)    JllJudah  and  tk  ink, 
bitante  of  JenuaJem  did  honour  to  Heseki^  at  Mt  ^ 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  33.)    Much  people  of  ihe  dty  wert  triM  ^ 
widow  of  Nain,  who  was  following  her  only  son  to  i^ 
graye.  ^Luke  vii.  12.)    Josephus  inrorms  us  that  Herod  va 
attended  to  Herodium  (a  journey  of  twenty-^ive  day9),Ti)n 
he  had  commanded  that  he  should  be  int^ied,  first,  in  b 
sons  and  his  numerous  relations;  next,  by  his  ?uajrds.s^ 
after  them  by  the  whole  army,  in  the  same  or&rasm 
they  matched  out  to  war;  and  that  these  were  followR^ 
fiye  hundred  of  his  domestics,  cairyinff  spices.* 
Further,  it  was  usual  to  honour  we  memory  of  dkb 

Siished  indiyiduals  by  a  funeral  oration  or  poem:  ca 
avid  pronounced  a  euloey  over  the  grave  ot  Aboer.  j 
Sam.  ill.  33,  34.)  Upon  Uie  death  of  any  of  their  pri&a, 
who  had  distinguished  themaelves  in  arms,  or  who,  byaj 
religious  actions,  or  by  the  promotion  of  civil  ansi  1^ 
merited  well  of  their  country,  they  used  to  make  lameniafia 
or  mournful  sonss  for  them :  from  an  expression  in  2Ch^ 
xxxv.  25.  Behom  they  are  written  in  the  Lamentatim,  v. 
may  infer  that  they  had  certain  collections  of  this  kind  d 
composition.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Samnd  has  ^ 
served  the  exquisittvely  beautiful  and  affectin?  elegy  vM 
David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Joifr 
than;  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  mournful  poem  yfaid 
Jeremiah  made  upon  the  immature  death  of  the  pious  kuf 
Josiah,  mentioneo  in  the  lastrcitod  chapter :  whtcfa  los  i 
the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  in  ail  probability  it  wis  i 
masterpiece  in  ite  kind,  since  never  was  there  an  aitkr 
more  deeply  affected  with  his  subject,  or  more  capable  d 
carrying  it  through  all  the  tender  sentiments  of  sorrov  lU 
conipassion,  than  Jeremiah.  But  no  funeral  obsequies  vat 
conferred  on  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  thenuelm. 
hence  we  do  not  read  that  the  traitor-suicide  Judas  was  b- 
mented  by  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  4.),  or  by  his  isHo^-^ 
ciples.  (Acts  i.  16.) 

Among  many  ancient  nations,  a  custom  prevailed  of  thrcv 
ing  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  toge&^  with  other  predoe 
articles,  into  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  were  buried:  tiis 
custom  was  not  adopted  by  the  Jews.  But  in  Eiek.  xsi 
27.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  which  obtaioed  mm 
almost  all  ancient  nations,  of  adorning  the  sepulehrsci 
heroes  with  their  swords  and  other  military  trophies  Tk 
prophet,  foretelling  the  fall  of  Medteeh  mid  Tubal,  ui^ 
ner  multitude,  says  tluit  they  are  gone  down  to  ktS  (or  n' 
invisible  stote)  with  their  weapona  of  war;  andU^^ 
laid  their  eworda  under  their  heade.  In  Mingreliat  Sn  J^ 
Chardin  informs  us,  they  all  sleep  vrith  their  swBritmt 
their  heads,  and  their  other  arms  bj  their  sides ;  mjfj 
bury  them  in  the  same  manner,  iheir  arms  beui^  pM  ^ 
the  same  position.  This  faet  gieaay  illustrates  the  pa^ 
above  dted,  since,  aecordinflr  to  Bochart  and  other  ms^ 
geographers,  Meshech  and  Tubal  mean  Mingreiia,  and  w 
circumiacent  country.'  .   . 

V.  The  most  simple  Tombs  or  monuments  of  old  consisiw 
of  hillocks  of  earth,  heaped  up  over  the  grave,  of  ^^^^^ 
have  numerous  examples  in  our  own  country.  In  the  1^^ 
where  persons  have  been  murdered,  heaps  of  stones  a^ 
raised  over  them  as  tigns ;  and  to  this  custom  the  prop^' 
Ezekiel  appears  to  allude,  (xxxix.  15.)' 

The  earliest  sepulchres,  in  all  probability,  wctb  csTena 
Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  of  Ep?"'°^ 
Hittite  for  a  family  burial-place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  B— 18-)  ,^^ 
were  interred  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah;  fi»y 
also  Jacob  buried  Leah,  and  charged  his  sons  to  ^^P^'^;^ 


remains.  (Gen.  xlix.  2»-d2.  1.  13.)  The  ancient  Jew 
seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  inteiment  id  vk 
sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  and  particularly  to  being  bunea 


in  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii.  30.  XUx.  29.  I  f-)^^ 
which  affection  for  the  country  of  their  ancestors  *"^/if 
not  surpassed    by  their  descendants,  the  modem  J^^ 

>  Josephua,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  zvl.  c.  &  f  3. 

•  Harmer's  Observetions  on  Scripture,  toI.  ill.  pp.  56^  K. 

■«  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  Tref.  p.  xrlii.  ^,  .  „  ..^  ,KeIr 

•  The  modern  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Rabbi  Solomon  J»"^V>  Sde,bf 
dead  immediately,  and  put  wooden  props  in  the  tombi  oj  "**[{  JJi^. 
leaning  on  which  tbey  would  be  enabled  to  arise  more  ea"'/*' '  ,y..  ^ 
rection  of  mankind  from  death.    They  further  persuade  t"*""*'!., 
all  the  bodies  of  Jews  dyiag  out  of  Palestine,  wherever  loej  »^ 
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I  Psal.  jCXYiii.  1 .  cxliii.  7.  and  ProY.  i.  12.  the  grave  is 
presented  as  a  pit  or  cavern,  into  which  a  descent  is  neces- 
iry ;  containing  dormitories  or  separate  cells  for  receiving 
le  dead  (Isa.  xiv.  15.  Gzek.  xxxii.  23.),  so  that  each  person 
lay  be  said  to  lie  in  his  own  honseTIsa.  xiv.  18.),  and  to 
^st  in  his  own  bed.  (Isa.  Ivii.  2.)  Tliese  sepulchral  vaults 
«m  to  have  been  excavated  for  the  use  of  the  persons  of 
igh  rank  and  their  fiunilies.  The  vanity  of  Shebna,  who 
'as  reproved  for  it  by  Is^sdi,  is  set  fortn  by  his  beinff  so 
udious  and  careful  to  have  hb  sepulchre  on  nieh,  in  a  lofty 
ault,  and,  probably,  in  an  elevated  'situation,  tnat  it  might 
9  the  more  conspicuous.  (Isa.  xxii.  16.)*  Of  this  kind  of 
spulchres  there  are  remains  still  extant  at  Jerusalem,  some 
Twhich  are  reported  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
ad  ah  ,2  and  others,  those  of  the  Juoges.' 
The  followinfir  description  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (as 
ley  are  termed),  which  are  situated  near  the  village  of 
foumou,  on  Che  west  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  will  illustrate 
le  nature  of  the  ancient  sepulchres,  which  were  excavated 
It  of  the  mountains.  '*  Further  in  the  recesses  of  the 
lountains,  ar&  the  more  magnificent  Tombs  of  the  Kinffs ; 
ach  consisUng  of  many  chambers,  adorned  with  hierony- 
)hics.  The  scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scrinture  to  toe 
nind ;  such  as  Mark  v.  2,  3.  5.,  but  particularly  Jsaiah  xxii. 
6.  TAou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here^  tu  he  thai  hew» 
ik  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high^  mid  that  graveth  a  habitation 
far  himself  in  a  roekf  for  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres 
re  excavated  nearly  halfway  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
'ery  high.  The  kings  have  tneir  magnificent  abodes  nearer 
he  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  seem,  according  to  Isaiah  xiv. 
8.,  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  deatii 
s  they  had  done  in  life-^//  the  kings  of  the  nations^  even  aii 
fthem^  lie  in  ^lory  g  every  one  in  his  own  house,  Tlie  stuo- 
oed  walls  within  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  They 
annot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  ofEzekiel,  viii. 
' — 10.  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of  man^  dig  now  m  ike 
yallf  and  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wally  heholaa  door.  And 
e  said  unto  me^  go  in ;  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations 
hat  they  do  here.  So  I  went  in^  and  saw :  and  behold  every 
'arm  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts^  mid  all  the 
iols  of  the  house  of  Arael  portrayed  upon  the  wall  roundabout, 
lie  Israelites  were  but  copyists :  the  master-sketches  are  to 
e  seen  in  all  the  ancient  temples  and  tombs  of  £lgypt."^ 
Farther,  "  ifc  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  l^at  the  Jews 
ad  family  sepulchres  in  jplaces  contiguous  to  their  own 
ouseSf  and  generally  in  their  gardens :"  and  the  same  usage 
btained  among  the  Romans  and  other  nations.'  '*Sach 
ras  the  place  in  which  Lazarus  was  interred ;  and  such, 

iterred,  will  perform  ft  nubterraneous  journey  loto  Palestine,  \n  order  that 
tey  may  participate  In  the  resurrection.    9.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  zlvii.— Albcr, 
isL  Herm.  Test  torn.  1.  p.  319. 
>  Bp.  Ix)wtb  on  Isaiah,  toI.  tt.  pp.  120. 170.  328^  329. 

•  '^Above  half  a  mile  from  the  wall"  of  Jerusalem,  "  are  the  Tombs  of 
e  Kings.  In  midst  of  a  hollow,  rocky  and  adorned  with  a  few  trees,  is  the 
itrance.  You  then  find  a  large  apartment,  above  fifty  feet  long,  at  the 
ie  of  which  a  low  door  leads  into  a  series  of  small  chambers,  hewn  out 

the  roclc,  of  the  sise  of  the  human  body.  There  are  six  or  seyen  of 
ese  low  and  dark  apartments,  in  which  are  hewn  recesses  of  different 
tapes  for  the  reception  of  bodies."  (Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p. 
4.    Three  Weeks  in  ftlestine,  p.  75.) 

•  The  **  Sepulchres  of  the  JudgeiL  so  called,  are  situated  In  a  wild  spot, 
Kiui  two  miles  firom  the  city.  They  Bear  much  resemblance  to  those  oitbe 
Inga,  but  are  not  so  handsome  or  spacious."  (Game's  Letters  from  the 
Mt,  p.  294.)  *'  No  shadow,  not  eyen  of  a  rock,  is  spread  oyer  these  long 
idunng  relica,  in  which  tradition  has  placed  the  ashes  of  the  mlers  of 
iraeL  They  consist  of  seyeral  divisions,  each  containing  two  or  Uiree 
)artmenl8  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  entablatures  we  carved  with 
>me  skill  over  the  entrance.  No  richly  carved  relics,  or  fragments  of 
ircophagi  remain  here,  as  in  tlie  tombs  of  the  kings ;  and  their  only  use 
I  to  shelter  the  vrandering  passenger  or  the  benighted  traveller,  who  finds 
0  other  resting-place  in  the  wild  around."  (Game's  RecoUectiona  of  the 
^,  pp.  136. 136.) 

•  Jowett's  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  133. 

■  Thus,  the  Bfausoleum  of  Augustus  was  erected  in  a  garden.  Dr.  Mtlin* 
)r  has  collected  numerous  claasical  inscriptions,  which  attest  thtf  applica- 
on  of  gardens  to  sepulchral  purposes.  (SymbolsB  ad  Interpretatlonem 
SvangeliT  Johannis  ez  Marmoribus.  pp.  29, 3D.)  The  modem  inhabitants 
f  Mount  Lebanon  have  their  sepulchres  in  gardens.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett, 
uring  his  visit  to  Deir-el-Kunar,  the  capitd  of  the  Druses  on  that  moun- 
Un,  says,  that  while  walking  out  one  evening  a  few  fields'  distance  vtrith 
be  son  of  his  host,  to  see  a  detached  garden  belonging  U>  his  father,  the 
'oung  man  pointed  out  to  him  near  it  a  small  solid  stone  building,  very 
olenmly  adoiog,  "KMor  Betly— the  sepulchre  of  our  family."  It  had 
leither  door  nor  window.  "He  then"  (adds  Mr.  J.)  "  directed  my  atten- 
ion  to  a  considerable  number  of  similar  buildings  at  a  distance ;  which  to 
he  eye  are  exactly  like  houses,  but  which  are,  In  fiwt,  family  mansions  for 
he  dead.  They  have  a  most  melancholy  apnearance,  which  made  him 
ibudder  while  ne  explained  their  use.". . .  ."Perhaps  this  custom,  which 
prevails  particularly  at  Delr-el-Kamar,  and  in  the  lonely  neighbouring  parts 
of  tlie  mountain,  may  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  serve  to  ex- 
Dlain  some  Scripture  phrases.  The  pronhet  Samuel  was  buried  in  Ms 
MWM  al  RtttnahCi  flam.  xxv.  1.);  it  could  nardly  be  in  his  dwelling-house. 
JooA  totu  tmried  in  his  won  house  in  the  wilderness.  (IKIogs  tt.  34.)" 
Rett's  Christian  Betearehat  in  Fftlestine,  p.  260. 

^   Vol.  n.  9C 


also,  was  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  onr  Lord  wtis  de- 
posited. Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  person  of  distinction,  by 
St.  Mark  called  an  honoorable  counsellor'*  (Mark  xv.  43.). 
or  member  of  the  sanhedrin,  ^^  mindful  of  his  mortality,  had 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  his  garden  a  sepulchre,  in  which  he 
mtended  his  own  remains  should  be  reposifed.  Now  in  the 
place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden^  and  in  the 

farden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  no  man  yet  laid,  Wber 
oseph,  therefore,  had  taken  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  he  carried  it  into  the  tomb  which  he 
had  lately  hollowed  out  of  the  rock;  and  rolled  a  great  stone 
to  the  low  door  of  the  sepulchre,  effectually  to  block  up  the 
entrance,  and  secure  the  sacred  corpse  of  the  deceased,  both 
from  the  indignities  of  his  foes,  and  the  officiousness  of  his 
friends.  Sometimes,  also,  they  buried  their  dead  in  fields, 
over  Mrhom  the  opulent  and  families  of  distinction  raised 
superb  and  ostentatious  monuments,  on  which  they  lavished 
great  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  which  they  so  leli* 
giously  maintained  from  time  to  time  in  their  pristine  beaul^ 
and  glory.''^  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  dludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing apt  comparison :  Wo  unto  WM,  stribes  and  Pharisees^ 
hjfpoerites !  for  ye  are  Uke  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  in* 
deed  appear  bemUiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  ehad 
men*s  linear  and  of  all  undeanness.  Even  so  ye  also  outtnardhf 
appear  righteous  to  men^  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy 
and  inigtSty,  (Matt  xziii.  27.y  But  though  the  sepulchres 
of  the  rich  were  thus  beautified,  the  graves  of  the  poor  were 
oftentimes  so  neglected,  that  ir  the  stones  by  which  tliey 
were  marked  happened  to  fall,  they  were  not  set  up  again, 
by  which  means  the  graves  themselves  did  not  appear;  they 
were  «i^Aft,  that  is,  not  obvious  to  the  sight,  so  that  men 
might  tread  on  them  inadvertently.  (Luke  zi.  44. )>  From 
Jer.  ixvi,  33.  we  may  collect  that  the  populace  of  the  lowest 
order  (Heb.  sons  or  children  of  the  people)  were  buried  in  a 
public  cemetery,  having  no  distinct  sepulchre  to  themselves, 
as  all  persons  of  rank  and  character,  and  especially  of  so 
honourable  an  order  as  tiiat  of  the  prophets,  used  to  nave.* 

After  the  deceased  had  been  committed  to  the,  tomb,  it  was 
customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  put  the  tears 
shed  by  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  into  lachrymatory 
urns,  and  place  these  on  the  sepulchres,  as  a  memorial  of 
their  distress  and  affection.  From  Psal.  Ivi.  8.  it  should  seem 
that  this  custom  was  still  more  anciently  in  use  among  the 
eastern  nations,  especially  the  Hebrews.  These  vessels  were 
of  different  materials,  and  were  moulded  into  different  forms. 
Some  were  of  glass,  and  some  were  of  earthenware,'^  being 
diminutive  in  size  and  of  delicate  workmanship. 

In  order  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  tne  dead,  their 
sepulchres  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  monuments. 

I 

•  Hsrwood*s  Introductiott,  vol.  li.  pp.  139.  141,  142.  The  sepulchreiL 
described  and  delineated  bj  Mr.  Emerson,  oompleteljr  elucidate  the  form 
of  the  Jewish  tombs.    Letters  from  the  i^ean,  vol.  il  pp.  56—^. 

V  The  following  pMsaffe  from  th.  Shaw's  IraTels  ailbrds  a  strikinf  illustra- 
tion of  Malt  zjctii.  27.  ^'  If  we  except  a  Ibw  peraons,  who  are  buried  withhi 
the  precbicta  of  the  sanctuaries  of  their  Blarabutts,  the  rest  are  carried 
out  at  a  smaller  distance  firom  their  cities  and  villages,  where  agreat  extent 
of  ffround  is  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Each  fiwiujr  has  a  particular  part 
of  It  walled  in^  like  a  garden*  where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  have 
remained  for  many  generatfons.  For  in  these  enclosures  the  graves  are 
all  distinct  and  separated,  each  of  them  having  a  stone  placed  upright  both 
at  the  head  and  leet,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  deceased : 
while  the  intermediate  space  is  either  platited  with  dowers,  bordered  round 
with  stones,  or  paved  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are 
Airther  distinguished,  by  having  cupolas  or  vaulted  chambers  of  three,  four 
or  more  square  yards  built  over  them :  and  as  these  verr  frequently  lie 
<»>cn,  and  occasionally  sheUer  us  iVem  the  faielemency  of  the  weather,  the 
demoniac  (Mark  v.  6.)  might  with  propriety  enough  have  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  (hmbs:  and  others  are  aald  (Isa.  Izv.  4.)  to  remain  among  ths 
grave*  and  to  lodge  in  the  monuments  imountainay.  And  as  all  these  dlf* 
ferent  sorts  of  toinbs  and  sepulchres,  vrith  the  very  walls  likewise  of  their 
respectiTe  cupolas  and  enclosures,  are  constantly  kept  clean,  whitewashed, 
and  beautified,  they  continue  to  lllustnte  those  expressions  of  our  fiayioar 
where  he  mentions  the  garnishing  of  sepulchres,  and  compares  the  scribes^ 
Pharisees,  and  hypocrites  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  bean- 
tiful  outward,  but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleaO" 
ness."    Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  1.  pp.  996. 396. 

•  Macknight's  Harmony,  sect  87.  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

•  Dr.  Blaney's  Jeremiah,  p.  349. 

a«Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  voL  i.  p.  106.  Among  the  valuable  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  collected  by  Dr.  E.  l>.  Clarke  among  the  ruins  of 
Bicyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus^  were  lachrymatories  of  more  ancient  form 
and  materials  than  any  thina  he  h%d  ever  before  observed  of  the  same 
kind;  "the  lachrymatory  phials,  in  which  the  Sicyonians  treasured  up 
their  tears,  deserve  rather  the  name  of  bottUa;  they  are  nine  inches  king, 
two  inches  bi  diameter,  and  contains  as  much  fluid  as  would  fill  a  phial  of 
three  ounces ;  consisting  of  the  coarsest  materials,  a  heavy  blue  clay  or 
marie. . . .  Sometimes  the  vessels  found  in  ancient  sepulchres  are  of  sue 
diminutive  size,  tliat  they  are  only  capable  of  holding  a  few  drops  of  fluid 
in  these  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  other  use  for  which  they  were 
fitted.  Small  lachrymal  phials  of  glass  have  been  found  In  the  tombs  of  the 
Romans  In  Great  Briudn ;  and  the  evident  allusfon  to  this  practice  fa  the 
Sacred  Scriptures— Pul  those  my  teara  into  thy  bottle  (Psal.  Ivi.  a>— seema 
decisive  as  to  the  purpose  for  wnlch  these  vessels  were  designed.**  Tn^ 
▼els  in  varioue  Countries  of  Europe^  dec.  vsL  ft  ^  Ml,  S4SL 
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Tlie  eiiBtoin  of  erecdogr  these  Mems  to  hare  obtained  eren 
from  the  patriarchal  age.  Thus,  Jacob  erected  a  pillar  npon 
the  grrave  of  his  beloved  wife  Rachel.  (Gen.  zxxr.  80.)  This 
is  the  earliest  monument  mentioned  in  the  Seriptnres :  it  is 
erident  from  that  passagre  that  it  was  standing  when  Moses 
wrote ;  and  its  site  seems  to  hare  been  known  in  the  tinte  of 
Samuel  and  Saul.  (1  Sam.  z.  3.)  The  monument  now  shown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  as  Rachel*s  tomb,  is  a  modem 
and  Turkish  structure,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  true  place 
of  her  intennent.1  In  later  tunes,  inscriptions  appear  to  have 
been  placed  on  tombstones,  denotingr  the  persons  who  were 
there  mterred.  Such  was  &e  title  or  inscription  discoTered 
by  Josiah,  which  proved  to  be  the  burialH[>laoe  of  the  prophet 
who  was  sent  from  Judah  to  denounce  the  divine  judgments 
against  the  altar  which  Jeroboam  had  erected  more  than  three 
oentnries  before.  Simon  Maccabeus  built  a  splendid  monu- 
ment at  Modin  in  honour  of  his  father  and  his  brethren. 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  35 — 30.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  appears 
that  the  hypocritical  scribes  and  Pharisees  r^aired  and 
adorned  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  whom  their  ancestors  had 
murdered  for  their  faithfulness,  under  a  sanctimonious  ap- 
pearance of  respect  for  their  memory.  The  ancient  Arabs 
raised  a  heap  oi  stones  over  the  body  of  the  dead  (Job  zzi. 
38.  marginal  rendering),  which  was  guarded.  In  the  year 
1830,  Mr,  Rae  Wilson  observed  on  the  plain  of  Zebulun,  not 
far  from  Cana,  piles  of  stones  covering  over  or  marking  the 
place  of  graves.  Similar  calms,  also  the  remains  of  remote 
antiquity,  exist  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.'  Among 
the  Hebrews,  great  heaps  of  stones  were  raised  over  those 
whose  death  was  either  infamous,  or  attended  with  some  very 
remarkable  circumstances.  Such  were  the  heaps  raised  over 
the  grave  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  36.),  over  that  or  the  king  of 
Ai  (viii.  39.),  and  over  that  of  Absalom  (3  Sam.  zviii.  17.) ; 
all  whidi  were  sepulchral  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  place 
of  their  interment. 

VI.  A  FuNBRAL  Feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish 
burials.  Thus,  after  Abner's  funeral  was  solemnized,  the 
people  came  to  David  to  eat  meat  with  him,  though  they 
could  not  persuade  him  to  do  so.  (2  Sam.  iii.  35.)  He  was 
the  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invited  them  to  this 
banquet.  Of  tiiis  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi.  7.),  where  he  calls 
it  the  cup  of  amsokUion,  whiek  they  drank  for  their  father  or 
their  mother;  and  accordingly  the  place  where  this  funeral 
entertainment  was  made,  u  callea  in  the  next  verse  the 
house  of  feasting.  Hosea  calls  it  the  bread  of  mourners. 
(Hos.  ix.  4.)  Funeral  banquets  are  still  in  use  among  the 
oriental  Christians." 

The  usual  tokens  of  mourning  by  which  the  Jews  ex- 
pressed their  grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends 
and  relations,  were  by  rending  their  garments,  and  puttinji^ 
on  sadccloth  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  sormkling  dust  on  their 
heads,  wearing  of  mouming  apparel  (3  Sam.  xiv.  3.),  and 
covering  the  &ce  and  the  head.  (3  Sam.  xix.  4.)  They 
were  accustomed  also  in  times  of  public  mouming  to  go  up 
to  the  roofis  or  platforms  of  their  houses,  there  to  bewail 
their  misfortunes,  which  practice  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv. 
3.  and  xxii.  1.  Anciently,  there  was  a  peculiar  space  of 
time  allotted  for  lamenting  the  deceased,  which  they  called 

>  Bteuodrell's  Joarney  (torn  Aleppo,  p.  117.  "  It  has  all  the  appeannee 
9f  ooe  of  tboao  tomba  often  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Torkiaa  Saoton." 
Came'i  LeUera,  p.  277. 

a  Rae  Wilaon'aTraTela  In  the  H0I7  Lend,  vol  IL  p.  6.  third  edition. 

•  Uarmer'a  Obserrationa,  ^ol.  UL  p^  19. 


the  day  of  mtmrnmg,    (Oen.  xxvii.  41.  and  1.  4.)  "^ 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  S^^^  regard  for  the  patiii* 
Jacob,  laimented  his  death  tGreeacore  and  ten  dayt.  ((^ 
1.  3.)    The  Israelites  wept  lor  Moses  in  the  plains  of  JL-. 
thirty  days.  (DeuL  nudv.  8.)  Afterwards,  among  theJ*^. 
the  funeral  mourning  was  j^enerally  confined  to  tem  t 
Hence,  besides  the  monmingr  for  Jacob  in  Egypt  J> 
and  his  company  set  apart  jevett  dayw  to  mourn  foThis:2:i^ 
when  they  approached  Uie  Jordan  with  his  corpse.  '\,x 
1.  10.)    In  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  customaiy  f.f  > 
nearest  relative  to  visit  the  ^rave  of  the  deceased  u 
weep  there.    The  Jews,  who  had  come  to  condo>n^* 
Mary  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Lcazaros,  on  seein?  j^r, 
oat  of  the  house,  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  ^.-t^ 
to  wetp  there.  (John  xL  31.)     The  Syrian  women  ?«: 
accustomed,  dtner  alone^  or  aoc<xnpanied  by  some  at&^ 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives,  and  moum  thpc  a. 
and  the  same  usage  obtains  almost  throughout  th^  U 
among  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  and  Mohammedan:;  ^ 
in  Persia,  Egypt,*  Greece,  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  Cnc. 
Servia,  Wallacnia,  and  Ill3rria. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Acre  "was  anv  general  qccv 
for  Saul  and  his  sons,  who  died  in  battle :  but  the  casi'^ 
troubles,  which  followed  upon  his  death,  might  have  > 
vented  it.  David,  indeed,  and  his  men,  on  hearing  tb«  on 
of  their  death,  monmea  and  w^ept  for  them  ondi  «v . 
(2  Sam.  L  19.)  And  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  fo^^tiy 
them  eeven  day  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.),  which  must  not  be  :.| 
derstood  in  a  strict  sense,  as  if  they  took  tw  food  duriog  ii 
time,  but  that  they  lived  very  abstemiously,  ate  little,  -^  \ 
that  seldom,  using  a  low  and  spare  diet,  and  diinking^  wv 
only. 

How  lonff  widows  mourned  for  their  husbands  is  Dovie 
told  us  in  Scripture.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  of  Bzih^::. 
that  when  eke  heard  thai  Uriah  ker  husband  toot  dtai^ 
mourned  for  him  (3  Sam.  xi.  26.) ;  but  this  could  neitbcTk 
long  nor  very  sincere. 

«  "  A  female,  wfth  part  of  her  robe  drawn  oTer  her  head,  or  TeCKn 
aeeo  aeated  br  the  tomba  of  her  relativea  on  the  summU  of  Mount  Maci 
or  along  Ita  aidea,  Juat  beneath  the  walla  of  Jeniaalem.'*  Canie'f  Lec^ 
p.  232. 

■  "We  arriyed"  (at  one  of  the  viUafea  of  Elephantina,  an  khod e9 
Nile)  *'juat  tn  time  to  wItneH  a  eoronaghy  or  wailing  for  the  dead  Ajk 
woman  of  the  village  had  that  morning  receiredthe  meknchofTrrteOrtsp 
that  her  haaband  oad  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.    He  had  been  uriern: 
without  her  knowledge,  near  the  apot  where  the  body  was  fooad;  9bA^^ 
along  with  aeTeral  of  her  female  friends,  waa  paying  the  ooavtfluv  in^' 
of  lamentation  to  hia  departed  ahade."    (RicliardwMi'a  Trarelt  rc^  i  t 
aS6.)    "  Ooe  momlngi"  aaya  the  aame  intelligeaC  tniveKer,  "  whet  mM 
among  the  ruioa  of  the  ancient  Syene,  on  the  rocky  proaMavarj  »loe^« » 
ferry,  I  aaw  a  party  of  thirteen  femalea  croaa  the  Nile  to  perfora  di'^ 
brioaa  dirge  at  the  manaiona  of  the  dead.    They  set  apAptttevnilce 
entering  the  boat,  after  which  they  all  cowered  ap  together,  «np(  a  (^ 
dirty  robee  of  beteen.    On  landing  they  woond  their  wv  ^^^ 
ailently  along  the  outaide  of  the  walla  of  toe  ancient  town,  tst'^'J  ^llll^ 
at  ihelr  place  of  deatinatiop,  when  some  of  them  placed  a  ^rif «  f^*^ 
on  the  grave,  and  aat  down  ailenUy  beaide  it;  ochers  cast  i^c"*^]^ 
the  ground,  and  threw  dust  over  tneir  heada,  uttering  raoarnMlW'* 
tk)na,  which  they  continued  to  repeat  at  intervalai  during  th«  ibod  ttH 
Uiat  1  witneaaed  their  procedure."    (Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  3B0.)  Mr.  J<^  *J' 
neaaed  a  shnilar  acene  at  Manfelout,  a  more  remote  town  of  OpperW 
Christian  Reaearchea  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  162.    Alber,  loa.  atn 
Vet.  Teat  lorn.  i.  pp.  311-^319.    Calmet,  Diaaeitation  sur  les  Fubwi 
dee  Hibreux.  Diraert.  torn.  I.  pp.  2IO--309.    Pareau,  Antigtiiltf  Bebmn 
pp.  472—477.    Jahn,  Archasol.  Bibl.  §1  aM~211.     StoacL  CompeflWi 
Arch»ologiflB  GSconomics  Novl  Teatamenti,  pp.  121—132.    ert°i°^j£ 
pendium  Antiquitatum  Oracarum,  m,  38eu400. :  and  his  Ompa^xa 
Antiquitatum  Hebrnarum,  pp.  267—254.    The  aubiect  of  Bebre*  ^ 
chrea  ia  very  Ailly  diacuaaed  by  Nicolai,  hi  hia  treatise  De  8epulchniB» 
braomm  (Lqc.  Bat  1706),  which  ia  iUuatrated  with  aeveral  cnitoaipiiMi 
■ome  of  which,  however,  itmuat  be  coafeaaed,  are  nther  tecUtiL 
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CHAPTER  L 

Olf  THE   PENTATEUCH;  OR   FIVE   BOOKS   OF   M08E&. 

SECTION  I. 

OCITIRAL  0B8CRVATI0N8  ON  THE  PEIO'ATEUCH. 

L  Title.^-1L  Argument  of  the  Pentateuch. — ^HL  J^otice  of  other  Writingo  aocribed  to  Mooeo, 


I.  Thb  Pcrtatbuch,  by  which  title  the  five  books  of 
Moses  are  collectively  designated,  is  a  word  of  Greek  oriffi- 
nal,*  which  literally  signifies  five  books,  or  volnmes ;  by  uie 
Jews  it  is  frec^uently  termed  n-^in  (toiuih)  the  Law,  or  the  Law 
or  Moses,  because  it  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  pulitical 
ordinances  issued  by  God  to  the  Israelites.  The  Pentateuch 
forms,  to  this  day,  but  one  roll  or  volume  in  the  Jewish 
manuscripts,  beine  divided  only  into  paraschioth  and  siderim, 
or  larger  and  smaller  sections.'  This  collective  designation 
of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  is  of  very  considerable  antiouity,  though  we 
have  no  certain  information  when  it  was  nrst  introduced.' 
As,  however,  the  names  of  these  books  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  as  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  expressly 
mentioned  by  Josephus,^  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  after 
our  Saviour^  ascension,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  appellation  of  Pentateuch  was  prefixed  to  the  Sep- 
tuaj^int  version  by  the  Alexandrian  translators. 

n.  This  division  of  the  sacred  vobmie  comprises  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  the 
outlines  of  the  early  annals  of  the  world,  and  a  full  recital  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  of  the  events  which  happened  to  the  Isra- 
elites from  their  becoming  a  distinct  people  to  their  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  and  their  arrival  on  tne  confines  of  the  land 
of  Canaao,— a  period  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation,  or  of  three 
thousand  seven  hunored  and  sixty-five  yeare,  according  to 
the  computation  established  by  Dr.  Hales.    **  It  is  a  wide 
description  gradually  contracted ;  an  account  of  one  nation, 
preceaed  by  a  general  sketch  of  the  first  state  of  mankind. 
The  books  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  with  an  admirable 
diversity  of  style,  always  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  yet 
characterized  with  the  stamp  of  the  same  author ;  they  are 
all  evidently  parts  of  the  same  work,  and  mutually  strength- 
en and  illustrate  each  other.    They  blend  revelation  and 
history  in  one  point  ai  view ;   furnish  laws,  and  describe 
their  execution ;  exhibit  prophecies,  and  relate  their  accom- 
plishment. **^ 

III.  Besides  the  Pentateuch  the  Jews  ascribe  to  Moses 
ten  psalms,  from  psalm  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  There  is, 
however,  no  solid  evidence  to  p»rove  that  these  psalms  were 
composed  by  him;  for  the  title  of  the  ninetieth  psahn 
(**  a  pratftr  of  Moaee  the  man  of  Goc/*'),  which,  they  pretend, 

I  n<vT«T-fuxo(,  firom  irivri,  fiTe,and  Tavxo^,  a  book  or  Tolume.  Blbla  d« 
Venee,  torn.  i.  p.  310. 

*  For  an  accouot  of  these  diviaiooa,  see  VoL  I.  p.  213. 

•  The  author  of  the  treatise  Dt  Mundo^  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
PUlo  JudSBus,  was  of  opinion  that  Moses  himself  divided  his  woric  into  five 
laooks ;  but  he  assigned  no  autiiority  for  soeh  <^nion.  Jesos  Christ  and 
hia  apostles  never  cite  the  five  boolcs  of  Moses  under  any  other  name  than 
that  of  Af(M«ff,  or  the  Law  o/Motea;  as  the  Jews  ordinarily  do  to  this  day. 
Calmet  conjectures  that  Ezra  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  five  boolcs.  I>is- 
senstiooe,  lorn.  ii.  p.  23. 

« In  his  Jewish  AnUquities^  Josephus  terms  the  Pentateach  the  "  Holy 
Bcoka  ^  Moaea"  Oib.  x.  c.  iv.  §2.) ;  and  in  his  Treatise  against  Aplon  (lib. 
1.  c.  ax  when  enumerating  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  he  savs  that 
"  nvB  of  ikem  belong  to  Mitaea."SoaM  critics  have  imagined  that  this  dis* 
tinctioD  of  the  Pentateudi  into  five  separate  books  was  known  to  and  reeog* 
uiaed  by  St  Paul  (I  Cor.  xlv.  19. X  by  the  term^Ive  •sorcb;  but  the  context 
•f  that  passage  does  not  authorise  such  a  conjecture. 

•  Bp  Qnjh  Key  to  tike  Old  Testament,  p.  76.  Gth  edit 


must  be  spplied  also  to  the  nine  following  psalms,  is  noC 
sufficient.  The  g[reater  part  of  the  titles  of  the  psalms  is 
not  original,  nor,  indeed,  very  ancient;  and  some  of  them 
are  evidently  misplaced :  we  find  also  in  these  psalms  the 
names  of  pereons,  and  other  marks,  which  by  no  means 
agree  with  Moses. 

rurther,  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  thought  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job :  Origen,  in  his 
commentary  on  Job,  pretends  that  Moses  translated  it  out  of 
Syriac  into  Hebrew;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  Besides,  il  this  book  had  reallv  been 
composed  by  Moses,  is  it  likely  that  the  Jews  would  have 
separated  it  from  the  Pentateuch  1^ 

There  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal 
books ;  as  an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,  the  Ascension  of 
Moses,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  tlie  Testament  of  Moses, 
and  the  Mysterious  Books  of  Moses.  The  principal  part  of  the 
^^  Little  Genesis**  was  transferred  by  Cedrenus  mto  his  chro- 
nological history :'  it  was  extant  in  Hebrew  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  sera,  for  we  find  it  cited  by  Jerome.  From 
the  apocalypse  lust  noticed,  it  has  been  pretended  that  Saint 
Paul  copied  Gal.  v.  6.  and  vi.  15. ;  and  it  has  been  imagined 
that  what  is  said  in  ^e  Epistle  of  Jude  Averse  9.),  respecting 
the  archangel  Michael's  contention  with  Satan  for  the  body 
of  Moses,  was  taken  frojn  the  ajpocryphal  Ascension  of  Mo- 
ses. Such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who,  thousrh  he  cites 
it  in  another  place,  alludes  to  it  as  not  being  in  tne  canon.^ 
All  Uiese  pretended  Mosaic  writings,  however,  are  confess- 
edly spurious,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

*«*  On  the  difierence  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
Pentateuchs,  or,  rather,  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  Vo- 
lume I.  p.  204.;  for  a  view  of  the  Genuineness  and  Credi- 
bility or  the  Pentateuch,  see  Volume  L  pp.  31^-— 38. ;  and 
for  a  List  of  the  principal  Commentatora  on  this  portion  ot 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  see  Volume  II.  Bibuoohiphical  Ap- 
PENDU,  Part  II.  Chap.  V.  Scot.  III.  $  4. 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THS  book  or  ocnxsis. 

L  7Y<^«— n.  Author  and  date4 — ^IIL  General  argument. 
TV.  Scope. — ^V.  Tifpeo  of  the  Meooiah. — ^Vl.  Synopeio. — 
TIL  Literal  tenoe  of  theJSrot  three  chaptera  of  Oeneaio  vi'n- 
dicated. 

1.  The  firet  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called  Ge* 
NBsis  (rENEZiz),  derives  its  appellation  from  the  title  it 

•  The  book  of  Job  was  composed  many  ages  before  the  lime  of  Moses 
See  chap.  III.  aect.  1.  iitfra,  of  thif  yolume. 

V  Cedrenus,  enumenuing  the  authoritlea  conanlted  by  him,  aaya,  that  he 
"  collected  not  a  few  thinca  from  the  LitUe  Geneaia,  •»o  mj  Airrnf 
rivf «■!•«.  HiatoriaCompendiarla,tom.  I.p.2.  edit.  Venet  1729.  Cedrenua 
frequently  cites  this  apocrypha]  book  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

■  See  the  passages  of  Origeii  at  length  in  Dr.  Lardner's  works,  vol  IL  fip 

483-512.  8vo.  or  toL  I.  pp.  64 1—667. 4to. 
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bears  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  Version,  BiBAOS  r£NE2En2; 
which  signifies  the  Book  of  the  Generation  or  Production, 
because  it  commences  with  the  history  of  the  generation  or 

S reduction  of  all  things.  The  Jews  name  the  oooks  of  the 
^Id  Testament  either  from  their  authors,  or  the  principal 
subjects  treated  in  them,— -as  the  fire  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,-^or  from  the  first  Hebrew 
word  with  which  they  begin  :  thus,  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  Hebrew  called  n^rma  BfRESHiTH,  that  is,  in  the  beginnings 
from  its  initial  wordJ 

n.  Although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  book 
was  written  by  Moses,'  jretit  is  by  no  means  asreed  when  he 
composed  the  nistory  which  it  contains.  Euseoius  and  some 
eminent  critics  after  him  have  conjectured,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten while  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro  his  father4A-law,  in 
the  wilderness  oi  Midian.  But  the  more  probable  opinion 
is  that  of  Theodoret,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Molden- 
hawer  and  most  modem  critics,  viz.  that  Moses  wrote  this 
book  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  for,  previously 
to  his  receiving  the  divine  call  related  in  Exodus  iii.,  he  was 
only  a  private  individual,  and  was  not  endued  with  Uie  spirit 
of  propnecy.  Without  that  spirit  he  could  not  have  recorded, 
wiu  so  much  accuracy,  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  the 
subseauent  transactions  to  his  o^ivn  time :  neither  could  he 
have  roretold  events  then  future,  as  in  the  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  and  those  respecting  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Jacob ;  the  verification  and  con- 
firmation of  which  depevded  on  circumstances,  that  had  nei- 
ther taken  place  nor  could  have  happened  at  the  time  when 
the  history  was  written  in  which  tney  are  recorded :  but 
which  circumstances,  we  know,  did  take  place  exactly  as 
they  were  foretold,  and  which  may  be  said,  even  now,  to 
have  an  actual  accomplishment  before  our  eyes.  A  third 
conjecture  has  been  offered  bv  some  Jewish  writers,  after 
rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  who  suppose  that  God  dictated 
to  Moses  all  the  contents  of  this  book,  during  the  first  fortv 
days  that  he  was  permitted  to  hold  a  communication  with 
the  Almishty  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  on  his  descent  he 
committed  the  whole  to  writing.  This  hypothesis  they 
found  on  Exodus  xxiv.  12.  where  Jehovah  savs  unto  Moses, 
^Come  up  to  me  in  the  mounts  and  be  thou  inere,  and  I  will 

f've  thee  Ine  tables  ofttone^  and  the  law^  and  the  precepts,  which 
have  written  to  teach  them : — ^understanding  by  the  tables, 
the  decalogue  ;  by  the  precepts,  all  the  ceremonial  andjudicia* 
ordinances  f  and  by  the  law,  all  the  other  writings  ofMoses, 
whether  historical  or  doctrinal.'  '*  It  is,  however^^'  as  a  pious 
writer  has  well  remarked,  ^'  as  impossible,  as  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  to  determine  which  of  these  opinions  is  best 
founded ;  arid  it  is  sufiicient  for  us  to  know,  that  Moses  was 
assisted  by  the  spirit  of  infallible  truth  in  the  composition  of 
this  sacrea  work,  which  he  deemed  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  laws  and  judgments  delivered  in  the  subsequent  books.*' 

III.  The  book  of  Genesis  comprises  the  history  of  about 
d369  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation  of  time,  or 
of  3619  years  according  to  the  larger  computation  of  Dr. 
Hales.  Besides  the  history  of  the  creation,  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  original  innocence  and  fall  of  man;  the  propa^ 
gation  of  mankind ;  Uie  rise  of  religion;  the  general  defection 
and  corruption  of  the  world ;  the  deluge ;  the  restoration  of 
the  world ;  the  division  and  peopling  of  the  earth ;  the  call 
of  Abraham,  and  the  divine  covenant  with  him ;  together  with 
the  first  patriarchs,  to  the  death  of  Joseph.  This  book  also 
comprises  some  important  prophecies  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah. See  iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii. 
14.  and  xlix.  10. 

IV.  The  Scops  of  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  considered 
as  twofold :— 1.  To  record  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
commencement  of  time ;  and,  3.  To  relate  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  ^e  events  which  befell  it  during  many  ages. 
The  design  of  Moses  in  this  book  will  be  better  understood, 

1  To  avoid  nnneeeiMiy  reference!  to  the  tame  anthorlUea,  it  may  here 
be  italed,  that  beaidea  the  treatlaea  referred  to  for  particular  lacta  and  ai^u- 
menta,  in  thia  and  the  foUowine  aeotiona  of  the  preaent  volume,  the  author 
haa  throughout  consulted  the  dlaaertationa  of  Calmet,  Carpzov'a  Introductio 
ad  Libroa  Bibllcoa  Vetcria  Teauunenti,  Jahn'a  IntrOductio  in  Libroa  Sacroa 
Veteria  Fcederla,  and  Ackermann'a  expui^ted  edition  of  it ;  the  prefacea  of 
Alber  in  hia  Interpretatio  Sacne  Scripturis,  Ueidegger'a  Enchiridion  Bibli- 
eum,  on  'which  treaiiae  Van  Til'a  Opua  AnaWUcum  ia  a  comnientary,  and 
Moldenhawer'a  Introductio  in  omnea  Libroa  Canonicoa  Veteria  et  NoviTea* 
tameati.  Of  all  theae  worka  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Anpendla  to 
vol.  ii.  For  the  plan  of  the  prefacea  to  moat  of  the  booka  of  the  Old  uid  New 
Teatament,  the  author  ia  indebted  to  the  excellent  worka  of  Moldenhawer 
and  Heidegger. 

•  See  this  fact  fully  proved,  suprOt  ^oi  I  pp.  33—38. 

•  Pareua,  Proleg.  in  Geneain,  pp.  9,  10.  Francoftirti,  1617.  Roberta'a 
Clavia  Bibllonun,  p.  5.  folio  ediL 


if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Pe&tateoc^ 
was  written.  Mankind  was  absorbed  in  the  grossest  idcb 
try,  which  for  the  most  part  had  originated  in  the  neglect,  tif 
perversion,  or  the  misapprehension  of  certain  troths,  thatb. 
once  been  universally  known.  Moaes,  therefore,  commeBta 
his  narrative  by  relating  in  simple  language  the  truths  tiai 
disffoised  or  perverted.  In  pniBuance  of  this  plan,  he  relates, 
in  ttie  book  of  Genesis,  the  tnie  origin  and  history  of  ^ 
created  things,  in  opposition  to  the  erroneoos  notiong  esia^ 
tained  bj  the  heathen  nations,  especially  by  the  EgyptB^b; 
the  origm  of  sin,  and  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil ;  the  ^ 
blishment  of  the  knowledge  and  woranip  of  the  only&a 
God  amoxiff  mankind ;  their  declension  into  idolatry ;  ae 
promise  or  the  Messiah ;  togethCT*  with  the  origin  gi^ 
church,  and  her  progress  and  condition  for  many  ages,  h 
ther,  it  makes  known  to  the  Israelites  the  providenti^  ^ 
tory  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  divine  promises  made  totba; 
and  shows  them  the  reason  why  the  Almighty  chose  ib 
ham  and  his  posterity  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  the  es4 
sion  of  all  other  nations,  vie.  tnat  from  them  should  ^ 
the  Messiah.  This  circmnstance  must  be  kept  in  rigi 
throughout  the  reading  of  this  book,  as  it  will  illustrate  wk 
otherwise  unaccountable  circumstances  there  related.  Itra 
this  hope  that  led  Eve  to  exclaim, — I  have  gotten  a  naif 
the  Lord.  (Gen.  iv.  1.  Heb.)  The  polysamy  of  Lamechis^ 
be  aocoimted  for  by  the  hope  that  the  Messiah  would  beboc 
of  some  of  his  posterity,  as  also  the  incest  of  Lot^s  dacfw 
ters  (Gen.  xix,  31— 38.)*  Sarah's  impatienoe  of  her  ham> 
ness  (Gen.  xvi.),  the  polygainy  of  Jacob  (Gen,  xxix.],  tbe 
consequent  jealousies  between  Leah  and  Rachel  (Geo.  xxl!; 
the  jealousies  between  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  especizUj 
Rebekah's  preference  of  Jacob  to  Esau.  It  was  these  p- 
busies,  and  these  pretensions  to  the  promise  of  the  Messoli. 
that  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  eallinf  God  the  God  of  Abn- 
ham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  not  tbe 
God  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  and  Esau,  the  promise  having  b 
particularly  made  and  repeated  to  those  three  patrianm^ 

y.  Types  or  thk  Messiah  are  Jdam,  as  being  a  pvl 
person  and  federal  head  (compare  Rom.  y.  14.  Gr.  and  1  Co 
XV.  45.) ;  Mekhizedek  (Psal.  ex.  4.  Heb.  vi.  30.  and  vii): 
and  Aaae,  (Gen.  xxii.  with  Heb.  xi.  18«  19.) 

VI.  The  Jews  divide  the  book  of  Genesis  into  twelre 
parascfaioth  or  larger  sections,  and  forty«three  sideriai  ir 
smaller  sections ;  m  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  fifty  chapien. 
the  general  contents  and  leading  divisions  of  which  are  ei* 
hibited  in  the  following  Stnopsis  : — 

Past  I.  The  Origin  of  the  World.  (Ch.  t.  u.) 
Part  II.  7^  Hutory  of  the  farmer  World,  (iii.— viL) 

8icT.  1.  The  &11  of  man  and  his  expulsion  fixiin  ha&A 

6icT.  S.  The  histoxy  of  Adanf  and  his  de8cendantlt0^(«)i. 

(iv.  V.) 
SicT.  3.  The  increase  of  wickedness  in  the  worid,  m  » 
destruction  by  the  deluge,  (vi.  ^iL) 
Part  m.  The  General  JEKstory  of  Mankind  after  the  Dtk^- 

VIU.— XI.) 

SicT.  1.  The  restoration  of  the  world,  (viii.) 
Sect.  8.  The  intoxication  of  Noah,  (ix.) 
Sect.  3.  The  peopling  of  the  world  by  his  desoendanta.  W 
Sect.  4.  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispendon  o(  nuDr 
kind.  (xL)  ..    ,. 

Part  IV.  7»e  Particular  History  of  the  Patriarchs,  (xu^l) 

•  Sect.  1.  History  of  Abraham  and  his  family  (xi.— m)'^ 
birth  of  Isaac  (xxL),  trial  of  Abraham  (ixH.),  the  deaj  J 
Sarah  (xxiii),  marriage  of  base  [rivf.),  and  death  a 
Abraham,  (xxv.) 

Sect.  2.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Isa*- 
(xxv.  xxvi.) 

Sect.  8.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Jacoo. 
(xxvii.— xxxvL)  .       , 

Sect.  4.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  palnarcD  Jo- 

seph.  (xxxvii. — 1.) 


*J.  Tbe  afflictkmsof  Jacob andJoi«ph:-ioieph  ■oWintoE^fptg^t) 
the  ioceat  of  Judah  (xzzviit)^  the  impriMoment  of  Joseph  bj  rnipu* 

I  prosperity  of  Joseph  :-hls  PTomodon  f  „^. 
the  jowneys  of  his  brethren  in  Bgypi jj  ^ 


(xzzix  xl.) 
lit  The  deUverance  and 

court  of  Phanu>h  (xiL),  \ ^ ^ ,^  «u 

chase  corn  (xlii  — xiv-X  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  that  couniJJ  "^ 
seulement  there  with  his  tamily  <xlTi.-xlviiL),  his  propb«»c  benca 
tions  of  his  children  (xUx.),  the  burial  of  Jacob,  and  the  de«o  *^ 
burial  of  Joseph.  (L> 


«  AIllx's  Reflections  Upon  Genesis.  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  TrK» 
voLLpp.ai7->269. 
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Foi  a  suxnmaiy  of  the  religioaa  doctrines  and  moral  pre- 
^pts  of  the  patriarchal  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  book  of 
jtenesis,  see  Volume  L  pp.  142,  143. 

YH,  Y^Qxn  an  imaginary  difficulty  in  explaining  the  lite- 
ral sense  of  the  first  Siiee  chapters  of  Genesis,  (a  difficul^, 
lowever,  w'hich  exists  not  with  the  devout  reader  of  the 
sacred  Tolame),  some  learned  men,*  who  admit  the  Penta- 
teuch to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  have  contended  that 
the  nairative  of  the  creation  and  fall  is  not  a  recital  of  real 
BYents,  hut  an  ingenious  philosophical  myihoa^  or  fable,  in- 
vented hy  Moses  after  the  example  of  ancient  Greek  writers. 
to  ffive  tne  greater  weight  to  his  legislative  enactments !  and 
designed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  human  evil,  and  also 
as  an  introduction  to  a  history,  great  part  of  which  they 
consider  to  be  a  mere  poetic  fiction.    But  the  inventors  of 
this  fiction  (for  snch  only  can  we  term  it)  have  assumed  that 
as  proved  which  neoer  had  any  existence  r  for  the  eariiest 
Grecian  cosmogony  extant,  namely,  that  of  Hesiod,  was  not 
composed  until  at  least  five  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Moses !  Further,  the  style  of  these  chan- 
ters,  as,  indeed,  of  the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  is  strictly 
historical,  and  betrays  no  vestige  whatever  of  allegorical  or 
figurative  description;  this  is  so  evident  to  any  one  that 
reads  with  attention,  as  to  need  no  proof.    And  since  this 
history  was  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  commonest 
capacity,  Moses  speaks  according  to  optical,  not  physical 
truth :  that  is,  he  describes  the  effects  of  creation  opitcaUy^ 
or  as  they  would  have  appeared  to  the  eye,  and  without  any 
assignment  of  physical  causes.    In  doing  which  he  has  not 
merely  acoommoaated  his  narrative  to  the  apprehension  of 
mankind   in  an  infant  state  of  society,  and  employed  a 
method  of  recital  best  suited  to  a  vulgar  capacity;  but  he 
thereby  also  satisfies  an  important  requisition  of  experimen- 
tal philosophy,  viz.  to  describe  effects  accurately  and  faith- 
fully, according  to  ^eir  sensible  appearances :   hy  which 
means  the  mind  is  enabled  to  receive  a  clear  and  distinct 
impression  of  those  appearances,  and  thus  to  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  causes,  and  to  draw  from  them  such  conclusions 
as  they  are  qualifiea  to  yield ;  for  the  determination  of  causes 
must  follow  an  acouaintance  with  their  effects,"    "  Besides, 
if  It  be   granted,  that  Moses  was  an  inspired  lawgiver,  it 
becomes  unpossible  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  a  iabulous 
account  of  uie  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  delivered  it 
as  a   divine  revelation,  because    that  would    have   been 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  blasphemy ;  we  must,  therefore,  be- 
lieve ibis   account  to  be  true,  or  that  it  was  declared  and 
understood  by  the  people,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  be 
allegorical.    "No  such  declaration  was  ever  made ;  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  such  an  opinion  being  generally  preva- 
lent among  the  Jews  in  any  early  writing.    The  rabbis  in- 
deed, of  later  times,  built  a  heap  of  absurd  doctrines  upon 
ihis  history:  but  this  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that 
their  ancestors  ever  understood  it  as  a  literal  and  true  ac- 
count ;  and,  in  feet,  the  truth  of  every  part  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  positively  confirmed  by 
the  constant  testimony  of  a  people,  who  preserved  a  certain 
unmixed  genealogy  from  father  to  son,  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages :  and  by  these  people  we  are  assured,  that 
their  ancestors  ever  did  oelieve  that  this  account,  as  far  as  it 
fell  wiUiin  human  cognizance,  had  the  authority  of  uninter- 
rupted tradition  from  their  first  parent  Adam,  till  it  was 
written  by  the  inspired  pen  of  Moses."* 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  collateral  testimony  already 
adduced,^  to  the  credibility  and  reality  of  the  facts  related  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  are 
numerous  incidental  references,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, to  the  creation,  temptation,  and  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
which  clearly  prove  that  they  were  considered  as  acknow- 
ledged Facts,  not  requiring  proof,  and  handed  down  from 
primitive  tradition.  Of  these  we  select  the  foUowinff  in- 
stances* out  of  very  many  which  might  have  been  citeof: — 

t  This  notion  la  carrent  among  the  divines  of  Germany,  and  the  modern 
Socinians  in  this  country :  it  is  particularly  enlarged  upon  by  Bauer,  (Herm. 
Sacr.  pp.  dSl—dB&X  aod  by  Orambeit;  (Ubrl  Oeneaeoa  Adumbratio  nova, 

Ep.  16—13.  Lipsiffi,  1826, 8vo.):  and  it  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Geddea  in  hie  trans- 
Llion  of  the  Bible  (vol.  i.),  and  also  in  his  Critical  Remarks,  of  which  the 
reader  %v^ill  find  a  masterly  refutation  from  the  pen  of  the  late  eminently 
learned  Bishop  Horaley,  in  the  British  Critic (O.  ^.\  vol.  xix.  pp. 6-13.  The 
f  ounger  RosenmQller  had  adopted  this  mythical  interpretauon  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament;  but  matnrer  consideration 
having  led  htm  to  see  its  erroneonsness,  he,  greatly  to  his  honour,  returned 
to  Uie  proper  and  literal  interpretation  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Scholia, 
lately  published.    (Dublin  Christian  Examiner,  May,  1827,  p.  33a) 

V*  Fenn's  ComparaUve  Ectimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosalcal  Geologies, 
vol.  i.  p.  163.  (2d  edit.)   In  pp.  16&-268.  there  is  an  elaborate  examlnaUon 
and  vindication  of  the  literal  bterprelation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genena. 
*  Bishop  Tomline's  Eleowotf  orCbrist.  TheoL  vol  i.  p.Gt 
«  flee  voL  L  pp.  09-7a 


1.  Mlutiont  t9  the  ctvaliefi.— Peal.  xxxiiL  9.  ffe  spaks 
and  it  -wat  done ;  he  commandxd,  and  it  stood  fast.  This  is 
manifestly  an  allusion  to  Gren.  L  sL  et  eeq.'^Ps&I.  xziv.  3.  Jfe 
(Jehovah)  hath  founded  it  (the  earth)  upon  the  $ea9,  ana 
established  it  upon  the  foods, — 3  Pet  iii.  6.  ^y  the  -word  of 
the  Lord  the  heavens  tsere  of  old^  and  the  earth  standing  out 
of  the  water  and  in  the  water.  In  these  two  passages,  th» 
sacred  writers  allude  to  Gen.  i.  6.  9r— 3  Cor.  iv.  6.  God,  who 
coxMjLiTDxn  X.IOHT  to  thine  out  of  darkness^  hath  shineji  into 
our  hearts^  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
Ood  in  the  face  (rather  person)  of  Jesus  Christ,  Here  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  Gen.  L  3.  in  so  specific  a  manner,  that  it  is  im* 
possible  not  to  perceive  the  designed  reference.  From  Eecl.  viL 
39.  and  Eph.  vr,  34,  compared  with  CoL  iii.  10.  and  Jam.  UL  9. 
we  learn,  that  the  divine  image,  in  which  man  is  said  to  hav* 
been  created,  is  the  moral  image  of  God,  viz.  uprightness  or 
righteousness,  true  holiness,  and  knowledge.  And  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents,  related  as  a  fiu^t  in  Gen.  i.  37,  36.,  is  expii* 
citly  mentioned  as  a  real  fact  by  our  Lord,  in  Matt.  xiz.  4.  and 
Mark  x.  6.,  as  also  by  the  apostle  Paul.    Compare  1  Cor.  xL  9. 

3.  Allusions  to  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  first  parents^ 
which  are  related  in  Gen.  iii. — Job  xxxL  83.  If  I  covered  my 
transgressions  like  Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom. 
— Matt  XXV.  41.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.--4ohn  viii.  44.  Ye 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  fiithcr  ye 
will  [rather,  wish  to]  do.  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  tiiere  is  no  truth  in 
him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he 
is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it — 1  Tim.  ii.  13, 14.  Adam  was  first 
formed,  then  Eve :  and  Adam  was  not  deceived ;  but  Ae  woman 
having  been  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression.^ — 3  Cor.  xL  3. 
The  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  suhtilty. — 1  John  iii.  8 
He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  sinnetb 
fix)m  the  beginning.  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  mani* 
fested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 

The  reality  of  the  &ct8  recorded  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  who  lived 
previously  to  the  time  of  Christ  Vestiges  of  this  belief  are  to 
be  found  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticua. 
— God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  an  image 
of  his  own  eternity,  Nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil, 
came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold  of  his  side  do 
find  it,  ( Wisd.  iu  33,  34.)— Wisdom  (that  is,  the  eternal  Son 
of  God)  preserved  the  first  formed  father  of  the  world,  who 
was  created  alone ;  and  brought  him  out  of  his  fall  (by  the 
promised  seed  of  the  woman,)  and  gave  him  power  to  rule  all 
things,  (x.  1,  3.) — Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  sing 
and  through  her  we  all  die,    (Ecclus.  xxv.  34.) 

If  words  have  any  meaning,  surely  the  separate  and  inde* 
pendent  testimonies,  here  collected  toge^er,  prove  that  th« 
Mosaic  luurratiye  is  a  relation  of  real  fiicts.^  To  consider  th« 
whole  of  that  narrative  as  an  allegory  "  is  not  only  to  throw 
over  it  the  veil  of  inexplicable  confusion,  and  involve  the 
whole  Pentateuch  in  doubt  and  obscurity,  but  to  shake  to  its 
very  basis  Christianity,  which  commences  in  the  promise, 
that  *  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent'  In  reality,  if  we  take  the  history  of  the  fall  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  obvious  literal  sense,  we  plunge 
into  greater  perplexities  than  ever.  Some  well-meaning 
pious  commentators  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
all  difficulties,  by  considering  some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  his* 
tory  in  an  allegorical,  and  omer  parts  in  a  literal  sense ;  but 
this  is  tc  act  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  tenoi 
and  spirit  of  that  history,  and  with  the  views  of  a  writer, 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  whose  production  are 
simplicity,  purity,  and  truth.  There  is  no  medium  nor  pal* 
liation ;  the  whole  is  allegorical,  or  the  whole  is  literal."^ 

In  short,  the  book  of  Genesis,  understood  in  its  plain,  ob- 
vious, and  literal  sense,  furnishes  a  key  to  many  difiicultiefl 
in  philosophy,  which  would  otherwise  be  inexplic-able.  Thus 
it  has  been  reckoned  a  great  difiSculty  to  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  fossil  shefls  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  but 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  deluffe  explains  this  fact  better 
than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philosophers.^  It  is  impos- 
sible to  accoimt  for  the  origin  of  such  a  variety  of  languages 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  is  done  in  the  narrative 

*  The  azigumenta  to  prove  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  ebaptera  of 
Geneaia^  which  we  have  necessaiily  given  with  brevitv,  are  ably  and  ftiUy 
suted  in  Mr.  Uolden'a  elaborate  Diasertation  on  the  FUl  of  Man,  Londsa, 

laaasvo. 

•  Maurice's  History  of  Hindostan,  vol.  1.  p.  MS. 
V  See  voL  L  pp.  71, 72. 
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of  Ui«  conftuion  of  UmffiieB  which  took  place  at  Babel. 
(Gen.  xi.  1 — 8.)  And  altnonrii  eome  futile  objections  hare 
been  made  against  tlie  chronology  of  this  book,  because  it 
maices  the  world  less  ancient  than  is  necessaiy  to  support 
the  tlieories  of  some  modem  self-styled  philosophers :  yet 
even  here*  as  we  have  dieady  shown  by  an  induction  or  par> 
tiealan,!  the  more  rigorously  it  n  examined  and  compared 
with  the  extraTSgant  and  improbable  accounts  of  the  Chal- 
dean, Egyptian^  Chinese,  and  Hindoo  chronology,  the  more 
firmly  are  its  verscity  and  authenticity  established.  ^In 
fine,  without  this  history,  the  world  would  be  in  comparatiTe 
dadoiess,  ntd  knowing  whence  it  eame^  or  wkUher  %t  goeih. 
In  the  first  page  of  this  sacred  book,  a  child  may  learn  more 
in  an  hour^  tmm  all  the  phikmopkien  in  the  world  leaned 
without  it  m  a  thouaeiid  yeaiB."> 


SECTION  UL 


OK  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 


I.  TVlitf.— -11.  Author  and  daie»^~Vll,  Occasion  and  subject' 
matter^^lY,  Scope^^Y.  Types  of  the  Messiah.-^YL  Stf 
mopsis  of  its  conients,^~Y\i,  Remarks  on  the  plagues  in^ 
Jlicted  upon  the  Egyptians, 

L  The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  Arom  the  Septuaffint 
Version^  and  is  significant  of  the  principal  transaction  which  it 
records,  namely,  the  E30A02,  Exodus,  or  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Esypt.  By  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  it  is  termed  mcv  n*7Mi  Ve-ALEH  Shemotb,  ''  these  are 
the  wards^^^  from  the  initial  words  of  the  book,  or  sometimes 
merely  Shemoth.  It  comprises  a  history  of  the  events  that 
took  place  during  ^e  period  of  145  years,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  2369  to  2514  inclusive,  from  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Twentv-five  passages,  ac- 
cording to  Rivet,  are  quoted  from  Exoaus  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  in  express  words ;  and  nineteen  allusions  to 
the  sense  are  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

II.  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book  we  have 
already  shown,  though  the  time  when  it  was  written  cannot 
be  precisely  determmed.  As,  however,  it  is  a  history  of 
matters  of  fact,  it  was  doubtless  written  after  the  ffiving  of 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  and  Uie  erecting  of  the  taBemacle ; 
for  things  cannot  be  historically  related  until  they  have  actu- 
ally taken  place,  and  the  author  of  this  book  was  evidently 
an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  the  events  he  has  narrated. 

III.  The  book  of  Exodus  records  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  under  Pharaoh-Rameses  11. ;  the 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Moses ;  his  subsequent 
fiight  into  Midian,  his  call  and  mission  to  Pharaoh- Ameno- 
phis  II. ;  the  miracles  performed  by  him  and  by  his  brother 
Aaron :  the  ten  plagues  also  miraculously  inmcted  on  the 
Egyptians ;  the  institution  of  the  passover,  and  the  departure 
of^the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  their  passage  across 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army :  the 
subsequent  ioumeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  their 
idolatry,  ana  frequent  murmurinffs  against  God;  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  Exodus  is  to  preserve  the  memorial  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  to  represent 
the  church  of  God,  afflicted  and  preserved  .•  together  with  the 
providential  care  of  God  towards  her,  and  the  iudgments 
inflicted  on  her  enemies.  It  plainly  points  out  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  divine  promises  and  prophecies  delivered  to 
Abraham,  that  his  posterity  would  be  very  numerous  (com- 

Sare  Gen.  xv.  5.  xvii.  4 — 6.  and  xlvi.  27.  with  Num.  i.  1 — 
.  46.) ;  and  that  they  would  be  afilicted  in  a  land  not  their 
own,  whence  they  should  depart  in  the  fourth  generation 
with  great  substance.  (Gen.  xv.  13 — 16.  with  Exod.  xii. 
35.  40,  41.)  Further,  "  in  Israel  passing  from  Egypt, 
through  the  Red  Sea,  the  Wilderness,  and  Jordan,  to  the 
promised  land,  this  book  adumbrates  the  state  of  the  church 
in  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  until  her  arrival  at  the  hea- 
venly Canaan, — an  eternal  rest,"'  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  x.  1, 
&c.  and  in  various  parts  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has 
shown  that  these  things  profigured,  and  were  applicable  to. 
the  Christian  church.  A  careful  study  of  the  mediation  of 
Moses  will  greatly  facilitate  our  understanding  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

«  See  vol.  i.  pp.  75^-74. 

•  Fuller's  Expontonr  Diicoaraes  on  GeoMlf,  voL  L  p.  1. 

•  Roberts's  dr  is  Wblionui^  p.  12. 


V.  Types  or  the  Mb8«ar  are  Aaron  (H^.  iy.  14^1, 
r.  4,  5.) ;— /Ae  Paschal  Lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46.  witli  Joko  c 
36.  and  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.) ; — the  Manna  (Exod.  xri.  15.  m 
1  Cor.  X.  S.) ;— <Ae  Bock  in  Hortb  (Exod.  xriL  «i.  r; 
1  Cor.  X.  4.) ;— /A«  Mercy  Scat  (Exod.  xxxrii.  6.  with  fi^ 
iu.  25.  Heb.  iv.  16.) 


•rty  chapten,  at 
contents  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  SrKopfB;. 

Part  I.  Jkeount  of  the  TransaetionB  preoioueiy  lotkL^f. 
ture  of  the  Lraaites  frons  Egypt m 

8bct.  1.  The  oppiesnon  of  the  children  of  IvaeL  (di 
BscT.  2.  The  youth  and  truiaaetions  of  Moaes.  (ch.  iU«. 
8bct.  8.  The  hardenhig  of  Pliaraoh'a  heart,  and  t»ik 
tion  of  the  ten  plagues,   (ch.  viL^zL) 

Past  II.  7%«  Narratioe  of  the  Departure  of  the  hnza. 

(ch.  xii. — xiv.) 
Part  III.  Tranoaeiioni  subeegtseni  to  their  Exodue.  (dn 

— ^x?iii.) 

SacT.  1.  The  miiaculous  peaaage  of  the  Red  See,  ibJ  ir 
thankigiTing  of  Moaes  and  the  peopJe  of  Isnel,  on  thor^ 
liTeraoce  from  Phanoh  and  hie  hoeL  (ch.  xiv.  xt.  X-Jt 

SicT.  3.  Relation  of  Tarioos  miraclee  wrongfat  in  beiuif  of  :if 
Israelites,  (ch.  xv.  93—37.  xvL  xviL) 

SacT.  8.  The  arrival  of  Moeea'e  wife  and  diildreB  vkfci 
thfo.  (ch.  xviii.) 

Part  IY.  77le  Prtmulgaiian  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sim, 

SxcT.  I.  The  preparation  of  the  people  of  Israel  by  Mmt,^ 

the  renewing  of  the  covenant  with  God.  (ch.  xix.) 
8sGT.  2.  The  promulgation  of  the  moral  law.  (ch.  zx.) 
SxcT.  a.  The  judicial  law.  (ch.  xxi^— zxiiL) 
SscT.i.  The  ceremonial    law,   including  the  coa^roeim 
and  erection  of  the  tabernacle,    (ch.  xziv^->xxxi.  xixt.- 
xl.)    In  ch.  xzxii.^xxxiv.  are  leUted  iJie  idolstrjddi 
Israelites,  the  breaking  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Uw,  tii 
divine  chastisement  of  the  Hebrews,  and  Ae  reivm/tf 
the  tables  of  the  covenant 

Yll.  The  circumstances  attending  the  plagaes  inflicsi 
upon  the  Egyptians  are  fully  considered  by  Mr.  BrpBts 
his  learned  treatise  on  tiiis  subject  (8yo.  London,  l^M 
from  which  the  following  particulars  are  abridged.  Asnu^ 
of  the  Israelites  were  followers  of  the  idolatry  that  summ- 
ed them,  these  miracles  were  admirably  adapted  to  display 
the  vanity  of  the  idols  and  false  gods,  adored  by  their  op- 
pressors, the  proud  and  learned  Egyptians. 

1.  By  the  Jirst  plague— fFo/cr  turned  into  bhod  [Ei«. 
vii.  14 — ^25.) — ^was  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  ^^^ 
over  their  imaginary  river-gods,  and  the  basenatf^^ 
elements  which  they  reverenced.  The  Nile  was  i#<w»! 
honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  who  valued  themselves  m«o 
uj)on  the  excellency  ot  its  waters,  and  esteemed  a^^,  ""^^ 
tives  of  the  river  as  in  some  degree  sacred.  The  ^"^  ?" 
turned  into  blood,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar  abfiw- 
rence  to  the  Egyptians.  .     ... 

2.  In  the  plague  of  frogs  (Exod.  vui.  1—15.)  the  ob^ 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  tne  Nile,  was  made  an  wsw- 
ment  of  their  punishment.  Frogs  were  deemed  ascred  oj 
the  Egyptians;  but  whether  from  reverence  or  ^'^.^^^"^J! 
uncertam.    By  this  plague,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  beoDJe 


be  a  great  profanation  of  the  temple  into  whicE  ihej  ^^ 
going,  if  theyenterad  it  with  any  am'malcula  of  thw  f^ 
upon  them.  The  people,  and  particularly  the  priestSj  nm 
wore  woollen  garments,  but  only  Unen^  because  linen /^^^ 
apt  to  produce  lice.  The  judgment,  inflicted  by  ^^^ 
this  plague,  was  so  proper,  that  the  priests  and  ^^^^ 
immediately  perceived  from  what  hand  it  camSy  sad  &» 
fessed  that  this  was  the  finger  of  God,  . ,  _ 

4.  The  plague  of  ;Ke.  (Exod.  viu.  20.-32.)  ^^^7  ^ 
inflicted  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  not  in  the  inidsto/'i'f^ 
mer,  when  Egypt  swarms  with  flies,  would  snow  w 
Egyptians  the  folly  of  the  god,  whom  they  wprshiPP' 
that  ne  might  drive  away  the  gad-fly,  whose  stin^  w  ^ ' 
tremely  painful.  «  ^  it. 

6.  The  fifth  plague— ^A«  murrain  among  catik  (£»«'•  r 
1—7.)  destroyed  fiie  living  objects  of  their  stupid  wow 
The  sacred  bull,  the  cow,  or  heifer,  the  ram,  and  the  he^<»J 
fell  dead  before  their  worshippers.    When  the  ''"•*"'*' 


v.] 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  IHTMBERa 


consists  of  thiity-ttz  chapteis,  which  comprise  four  priDci|»al 
pmrts  or  sections. 

Past  L  T%e  Ctnnu  of  the  Xtroiiiiu^  comprising, 

Sbct.  1.  The  enomention  of  the  twdye  tribes,  end  the  msr^ 
■helling  of  them  into  s  reg:ular  cemp;  <'eech  tribe  by  itself 
under  its  own  captsin  or  chief,  dSsdnguiahed  bj  its  own 
peculiar  standard."  (Num.  L  iL) 

The  standards  or  banners  of  the  tribes  are  not  men* 
tioned  hj  Moees  (iL  3.^ ;  but  they  seem  to  be  pointed  out 
by  Rev.  iv.  7.  with  which  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  agrees. 
like  standard  of  Judah  is  a  lion ;  of  Reuben,  a  man ;  of 
Ephiaim,  an  ox;  of  Dan,  an  eagle.  This  agrees  with 
the  vision  of  the  cherubic  figures  in  ExekiefL  lO.i 

Sect.  3.  The  sscred  or  ecclesisstical  census  of  the  Levites ; 
the  deognation  of  them  to  the  sacred  office,  and  the  a|ipoint- 
meat  of  them  to  various  services  in  the  tabernacle,  (lii.  iv.) 

Besides  the  conveniency  which  would  natursUy  result 
from  the  numeration  and  marshalling  of  the  tribes,  this 
census  wouM  demonstrate  to  the  Israelites  (as  it  does  to  us), 
how  fiuthful  God  had  been  to  the  promise  made  to  the  pa- 
triaichs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  multiplying  and  pre- 
serving  their  posterity.  By  this,  also,  they  were  preserved 
from  aU  intermixture  vrith  their  vicious  and  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours; each  true-bom  Israelite  being  obliged  and  enabled  to 
deliver  a  clear  account  of  the  tribe,  and  even  the  &mily, 
from  which  he  was  descended ;  which  was  of  still  higher 
and  more  special  importance  for  preserving  the  certain  and 
unexceptionable  genealogy  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  who  vras 
to  be  bom  of  this  nation,  according  to  original  and  repeated 
promise.' 

Part  II*  T%e  ImtUutian  of  various  Legal  CeremenMS,—- as* 

SscT.  1.  The  purification  of  the  camp,  by  the  removal  of  all 
unclean  persons  from  it,  and  the  trial  of  the  suspected  sdul- 
tereas  by  the  waters  of  jealousy.  (Num.  v.) 

SscT.  S.  Hie  institution  of  the  Nazareate.  (vi.) 

SscT.  3.  An  account  of  the  oblations  made  to  the  tabernacle 
by  the  princes  or  heads  of  tribes,  (vii.) 

SscT.  4.  Hie  consecration  of  the  Lerites.  (viiL) 

SxcT   5.  The  celebration  of  the  passover.  (ix.) 

dxcT.  6.  Regulations  concerning  the  moving  or  resting  of  the 
camp  of  Israel  during  their  progress,  (x.) 

Part  III.  7^  History  of  their  Journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
the  Land  of  Mbdb^  comprising  an  Account  of  ihar  Eight 
Murmurings  in  the  Way, 

Sbct.  1.  The  first  Murmuring  of  the  People  on  account  of 
the  length  of  the  vayg  which  was  punished  by  fire  at 
Taberah.  (xl  1—3.) 

BscT.  3.  Their  Loathing  of  MannOj  and  Murmuring  for 
Ftethy  ponidied  by  the  sending  of  quails  and  a  pestilence. 
(xL4— 36.) 

8xcT.  3.  The  Murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  at  Moses, 
for  wfakh  Miriam  vras  smitten  with  a  leprosy,  but  was  healed 
at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  (xii.) 

SzcT.  4.  The  ioBtractions  given  to  the  spies  who  were  sent  to 
explore  the  pnmiised  land,  and  their  <<evil  report"  of  it 
(xnL)  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  at  Kadesh'Bamea  i 
for  wfaidi  all  of  them,  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, were  deprived  of  entering  into  Canaan:  and  the  men 
that  brought  up  ''the  evil  report  of  the  land  died  by  the 
pbgne,"  excepting  Joshua  and  Caleb.  In  ch.  xv.  some  or- 
dinances STO  given  for  omducting  the  vrorship  of  Jehovah 
in  the  lend  of  Canaan. 

HxcT.  5.  The  Murmuring  and  RehelUon  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Ahiram,  and  thdr  foUowers,  vrith  their  punishment 
(xvL  1—40.) 

8scT.  6.  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  against  Moses  and 
Jiaronj  on  account  of  their  preceding  judgment,  and  their 
ponislinMnt,  with  Aaron'a  intercession  for  them.*  (xvi.  41 

>  Ktv9M?H  editloii  of  the  Bible,  voL  1.  on  Nam.  IL  2. 
»  Pyle's  PanphrBse^  *e.  on  the  Old  Teat  voL  tt.  p.  10OL 
■  In  Ajuroo  maktaic  Intereeasloii  lor  the  rebel  uraalltes^  we  behold  a 
Ivety  type  of  JerasCbrtat,  who  Is  a  mertifvl  ond/aiH/ml kiahfrieUt  in 
IkMgopertabitingtoQod,  to  make  hUercession/or  the  sins  ^  tmpeepU, 
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).)  The  mliuculoos  budding  of  Asron's  rod  smong  the 
rods  of  the  tribes,  ss  a  confinnstion  of  his  priesthood,  snd 
as  a  monument  against  the  rebeb  (xviL) ;  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  some  directions  concerning  the  dignity  and  supe- 
riority of  the  priestly  office  over  that  of  the  Levites,  uid 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  both  (xviiL),  together  with 
regulations  concerning  the  water  of  separation  made  widi 
the  ashes  of  a  red  hexfor,  and  its  use  for  the  purification  of 
those  who  were  undesn.  (xix.) 

BxcT.  7.  Their  Murmuring  in  the  Desert  of  Zinfor  Water, 
the  unbelief  of  Moses,  the  perfidy  of  the  Edomites,  and 
Asron's  death,  (xx.) 

BxcT.  6.  Their  Murmuring,  as  "  they  journeyed  to  compass 
the  land  of  Edom,^  when  **  the  soul  of  the  people  was  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  length  of  the  way  "  and  also  thirir 
loathing  of  manna,  by  them  contemptuously  termed  **  light 
bread,"  for  which  th^  were  punished  vrith  fiery  serpents, 
but  on  repentance  were  healed  by  looking  at  a  braun  ser- 
pent (xxi.) 

Part  IV.  Ji  History  of  the  TransadUme  which  took  pktee 
in  the  Plains  of  Moab  (xxii.— xxxvi.) ;  including, 

8xcT.  1 .  The  machinations  of  their  enemies  against  them,  their 
frustration,  and  the  prophecies  of  Balsam  respecting  the 
Jews  and  their  enemies,^  the  ensnaring  of  the  Israelites  to 
commit  idolatry  by  the  Moabites,  vrith  their  consequent 
punishment  (xxii^ — ^xxv.) 

Sbct.  3.  A  second  enumeration  of  Ae  people  (xxvi) ;  in 
which  sre  displayed  **the  singular  pnmdence  of  God,  and 
the  further  accomplishment  of  his  promise  to  the  pstriarchs, 
in  multiplying  the  people  of  Israel  so  exceedingly,  that  In 
all  the  tribes  there  were  only  61,030  men"  less  than  at  the 
first  census,*  <'  notwithstanding  the  whole  of  that  murmuring 
generatian"  (vrith  the  exception  of  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  a 
fow  others)  "perished  in  the  wilderness."' 

SscT.  8.  The  remaining  chapten  relate  the  appointment  of 
Joshua  to  be  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  various  regul^ 
tions  concerning  sacrifices,  and  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
mised lend.  (xxvii^^xxxvL)  The  thirty-third  charter  con- 
tains a  recapitulation  of  the  several  atages  of  the  joumey- 
Ings  of  the  Israelites.  As  the  best  elucidation  cX  this  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sccompsnying  Map,  together 
with  the  table  on  the  following  pege. 

(Heb.  li.  17.)  "Dues  not  He,  while  the  pestilence  of  sin  is  niring  in  the 
world  at  laif  e,  or  in  (he  bodies  of  indiriduela,  sund  between  us  and  sin 
with  the  ineenae  of  his  interceseion,  and  the  oflTeriaf  of  his  blood,  and 
make  an  atonement  and  atay  the  plague,  and  death  eternal,  to  all  who  have 
a  lively  ftlth  in  Himi  Ht  U  tOU  to  movs  them  unto  the  utterwutot  that 
come  unto  Ood  6y  Aim,  teeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inlereemton/or  them. 
(Heb.  vii.  2^y*  Flumptre's  Popular  Commentarj  on  (he  Bible,  voL  L 
p.  263. 

*  On  the  aceompllahment  of  all  these  pnmbeeies  delivered  by  Balaam, 
consult  Biahop  Newton'a  DisaertationL  vol.  l.  dies.  v.  and  the  Diaeertatioa 
sur  lea  ProphetieB  de  Balaam,  in  the  Bible  de  Vencei  tom.  iii.  pp.  274-318. 
"Thoush  Ood  had  probably  reiected  Balaam  as  an  apostate  prophet,  he 
deigned  to  employ  faSm  on  this  ngnal  occasion  as  (he  herald  or  the  dlTfaie 
oracles ;  to  Ulustrate  the  impotence  of  the  heathen  arts,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  power  and  fbreknowledge  of  the  Dhine  Spnit"  (Bp.  Graj.)  Bishop 
Butler  has  a  fine  discourse  on  the  character  of  Balaami  Worioi^  voL  L 
serm.  viL 

•  Roberts's  Claris  Bibliomm»  p.  26.  The  foUowlni  comparative  state* 
ment  will  show  how  much  some  of  the  tribes  had  McrtoeBd^  and  others 
had  dimimehed,  since  the  first  enomeratioo  :— 
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Mr.  Reerea'a  edition  of  the  Bible  with  Note%  on  Num.  xtal  flR 
.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  zxvi  61. 
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i  tnith  and  avthen- 
our  mmdt  a  memo' 

ten  paraschiot^  oi 
.7-four  chapfers,  the 
r  the  f<mr  tottowing 

ed  in  the  freuding 

k  place  in  lihe  wildn^ 
until  their  airival  at 

they  came  to  the  land- 
on  their  king,  and  of 
divifion  of  their  tem- 
d  Gad  and  the  half 

ine  law,  and  to  avoid 
ince  of  the  goodnesa 

tmomal^and  Judieia* 

zw  or  Ten  Command" 
•X  the  people  of  Israel 
^rtt  comknabdment, 
all  their  hearts  (vi.)  : 
mdment  against  idofa- 
the  idolatrous  nations, 
Canaanites  and  eVeiy 
3ng  motives  to  obcdi* 
past  mercies;  and  from 
ftbout  to  conduct  them 
jnt  of  their  own  right- 
i.  ix.  X.  xi.^ 

lial  Laio  (xit — xvi)  ; 

and  zegulationi9  for  toe 

nst  false  prophets,  and 

on   against   disfiguring 

)  ; — a  recapitulation  <j 

m  animals  (xiv.  3 — 31.), 

Levites  (xiv.  22—^9.)  ; 

of  release  (xv.) ;— -coa- 

the  Paasover,  PentecoRt, 

•—17.); — ^the  election  of 

atice  (xvL  18-^20.)  ^-a 

i  or  Betting  up  idols  near 

Ion  of  the  Judicial  Law 
lit  idolaters  to  death,  zegu* 
totroverates,  and  oonoem- 
I.  of  a  king  (xvii.)  ;^tha 
Levitea  (xviU.  1 — &)  ;— 
bninattons  of  the  Gentile 
ii.  9 — U.)  *y«— a  ptediction 
should  arise  (xviii;  16— 

false  prophets  from  true 
tive  to  the  cities  of  refuge 
burderers  (xii,  11— '13.), 
ix.  15^21.)  ; — laws  con- 
le  Canaanites  (xx.)  ; — the 

marriage  with  captives, 
mt  of  a  disobedient  son» 
ing  things  lost  or  strayed, 
their  apparel,  punishment 
iy  or  may  not  enter  into 
^^ainst  all  uncleannes»<— 

s,  and  trespaases  (xxuL) ; 
vly  married  men,  pledges, 

of  justice,  and  gleanings 
id  punJahmenta,  Weighta 
QOniea  to  be  observed  in 
;— 4he  covenant  between 
-19.) 

LaWi  for  which  purpoafi 
Its,  and  Hiufcn  Mount 
res  to  the  oSedient,  and 
ii.)  ;4— ^m  exhartaiion  to 
I  merdet,  and  to  dedieat$ 

ter,  see  Bisbop  Newtoi^  voLW 
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mah,    or   "the  De- 
sert'* of  Sin,  or  Paran 

Twelve  aplea  aent  . 

Their  return 

The  people  rebel    . 

Sentenced  to  wander^ 
forty  years  .  \ 

Ten  of  the  Spies  de* 

atroyed 
The  People  defeated  by 

the  Amalekltes 
Rebellion  of  Koralk&c. 
Budding  of  Aaron'sRod 

20.  Rimmon  Pares 

21.  Libnah,  orLeban        . 

22.  Rissah     . 

23.  Kehelathah  . 

24.  MonntShaphar 

25.  Haradath.  or 
Haxar  Adder,  or  Adw 

26.  Makeloth 

27.  Tabath     .       ... 

28.  Tarath  . 

29.  Mitcah  ... 
20,  HaahmonabL  or 

Azmoni  or  Selmpnah  . 

31.  Beeroth  . 

32.  Moseroth,  or  Biosera  . 

33.  Benejaakan,  or  Banet 

34.  Horhagklgad,  or 
Oudg^ah    . 

36.  Jotbatha,  or 
Etebatha,  or  ESath  • 

dS.  Ebrona.   .    .      •       . 

37.  Ezion  Geberi  or 
Dizahab   .       . 

38.  Kadesb  Bamea  again,  ? 

after 38 yean  .       ,\ 
Miriam's  Death 
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•  m  the  Bible  de  Vence,  torn.  ill.  pp.  366—406.  there  is  an  elaborate  Geo* 
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King  Arad  attacks  the  ^ 

Israelites 
KibrothBalalMVKbi  or  | 

Tophel,  again 
2UnMnah,  or  Btebmo- 1 

nah,  again 
The  People  bitten  by  < 

fiery  Serpents  . 
The   Braxea  Serpentj 

erectad 
Punon 

Obotb.  .... 
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Og  defeated ... 
JNbonGad 
AJmon  DOdatbabn 
Mattanab . 
Nahinel 
Banaodi    . 

Piegah  .... 
Abarim  • 

ShittiB^  or  Abel  BUt.; 
tlm    .  .S 

In  the  Plelns  of  Moab 
idolMrv  of  Bsal  Peer  . 
Midianftes  punished 
The  third  Muster. 
Last  aibortBlkNi  nfMnenstffiMit 


Joshua  appointed  bla^ 
succeaeor .  ,\ 

Death  of  Moses 

A  Month's  Moumina   . 

Jsehua  aends-two  ^ea 

Pasaaze  of  the  river/ 
Jordan      .  .  s 
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Vn.  Few  pasttseo  in  te  PentBtench  have  moreexeir^ 
the  ingenuity  of  biblical  critiea,  than  iht  Book  of  the  Wsi 
the  Lord  mentioned  in  Nunu  zxi.  14.  Aben-Exnlba 
ger,  and  othera,  are  of  opinion  that  it  refers  to  this  bxi'^ 
uie  Pentateuch,  because  m  it  are  related  various  battle^iir 
Israelites  i/vith  the  Amorites :  HexeUns,  and  aflex  lis  K 
chaelis,  think  it  was  an  Amoritish  writing,  contar^^^ 
umphal  songs  in  honour  of  the  victories  oDtaine<i  v^' 
king  of  the  Amorites,  from  which  Moses  cited  therb:i^ 
immediatelT  follow.  Fonseca  and  some  others  n^'^^' 
book  of  JaaseBi  Le  Clerc  understands  it  of  the  v»^  ^ 
laraelitaB,  who  fought  under  the  direction  of  Jebon^^^- 
instead  of  book,  he  translates  it,  with  most  of  the  l^^^ 
doctors,  narraiuMi  and  proposea  to  render  the  rase  t0>^ 
"  Wherefore,  in  the  narration  of  the  wars  of  the  UdM 
is  (or  shall  be)  mention  of  what  he  did  in  the  Red  Sc3,d 
in  the  brooks  of  Amon." — Lastly,  Dr.  Lightfool  cef^ 
this  book  to  have  been  some  book  of  remembniDcesao^^'' 
tions  written  by  Moses  for  Joshua's  private  instruftii^^^ 
the  prosecution  of  the  wars  after  his  decease.  (See  £i^ 
jcvii.  14*— 16.)  This  opinion  appears  to  us  the  most  m^ 
and  iSf  in  all  probability,  the  true  one. 


SECTION  VI* 


ON  THS  BOOK  OP  DIUTBBONOMT. 


L  TOfc,  date,  and  chronolojry^^XL  Scope^Ul  Pn£c^ 
of  the  Meanah^-Vr,  Synoptig  of  cwtenti^—y -  ^^^\ 
tiotu, — Thible  or  harmony  of  the  Motaic  lav* 

L  The  Jews  call  this  fifth  book  of  Moses  tr-mn  ^ 
Calch  HaDeBORiii),  that  is,  ''Theteare  the-vfordh"  ^^v^ 
original  commences  with  these  words :  by  some  '^^'f  |!J 
called  mm  rai^  (misnot  Tonan),  or  the  rtpdiiion  of^'^ 
while  others  term  it  ncD  ninavi  (s€ph^  tukhhuthJ!  or 
Book  ofUqfroofa^  on  account  of  the  numerous  repwofc  oi 
Israelites  by  Moses.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  r^°^ 
call  it  ^TTEPONOMiON,  BetUerononUum  (whence  ^ 
English  title  Deuteronomy  is  derived),  that  is  ^  **T« 
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AICALYSn  OF  THB  O&D  nWTAMBirr. 


[Pabt  T.  Cut. 


tkenudvet  and ihiir poUerity  to'CM  (zadx.) ;— fmmiiet  rf 
patdon  to  the  npmtani  (xzx.  1*^14.)  ^■^good  and  euU  m 
before  them,  (zxx.  15-^20.) 

Pabt  IV.  The  Pemnal  History  of  Moeet^  until  his  Jkaih  / 
cODtainingr, 

8xcT.  1.  Hii  appointment  of  JoihuA  to  be  his  tneoomot  (xxsL 
I — 8.) ;— and  his  detiveir  of  a  copy  of  the  law  to  the  prieafti, 
to  be  depoaited  in  the  aik,  and  publicly  lead  eveiy  aevonth 
year  (zzxi.  9 — 14.)  ; — a  solemn  charge  gtTen  to  Jothoa, 
dec.  (xxxL  lft-r-27.) 

8xGT.  2.  The  people  conTened  to  hear  the  prophetical  and  hia- 
twical  ode  of  Moses  (xxxL  28 — 80.),  which  oocupiea  neariy 
the  whole  of  chapter  xxziL 

8xoT.  8.  Hia  prophetic  blesnng  of  the  tweke  tribes,  and  their 
pecoliar  felicity  and  pnTilege  in  having  Jehovah  for  their 
God  and  protector.  (xxziiL) 

SxGT.  4.  The  death  and  burial  of  Moaea.  (zzziv.) 

y.  ^  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews contain  the  best  comment  on  the  nature,  design,  and 
nae  of  the  law  :  the  former  may  be  considered  aa  an  eran- 

S»lical  commentary  on  the  four  preceding  books,  in  which 
e  spiritual  reference  and  sigrnification  of  the  different  parts 
of  ^e  law  are  given,  and  ffiven  in  such  a  manner  as  none 
could  ffi^e,  who  had  not  a  clear  discovery  of  the  glory  which 
was  to  DC  revealed.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  very  few 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with 
greater  profit  by  the  genuine  Christian  thusn  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy."! 

The  prophetic  ode  of  Moses  is  one  of  the  noblest  composi- 
tions in  the  sacred  volume ;  it  contains  a  justification  on  the 
part  of  God  against  the  Israelites,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  divine  judnuents.  The  exordium. 
Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  is  singularly  magnificent :  the  plan 
and  conduct  of  the  poem  ils  Just  and  natural,  and  well  accom- 
modated to  the  subiect,  for  it  is  almost  in  the  order  of  an  his- 
torical narration.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  subjects  and  seiH 
timeuts ;  it  displays  the  truth  and  justice  of  God ;  his  pater- 
nal love,  and  his  unfailine  tenderness  to  his  chosen  people ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  ungrateful  and  contumacious 
spirit.— The  ardour  of  the  divine  indignation,  and  the  heavy 
denunciations  of  vengeance,  are  afterwards  expressed  in  a 
remarkable  personification,  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled  from 
all  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  muses.  'Die  fervour  of 
wrath  is  however  tempered  with  the  mildest  beams  of  lenity 
and  mercy,  and  ends  at  last  in  promises  and  consolation,  llie 
subject  and  style  of  this  poem  bear  so  exact  a  resemblance  to 
the  prophetic  as  well  as  to  the  lyric  compositions  of  the  He- 
brews, that  it  unites  all  the  force,  energy,  and  boldness  of  the 
ktter,  with  the  exquisite  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  former.* 

The  following  useful  Tablb  or  Harmoitt  of  the  entire 
Jewish  law,  digested  into  proper  heads,  with  references  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  where  the  respective  laws 
occur,  will  assist  the  Bible  student  in  investigating  tiie  tenor 
and  design  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  and  also  lacilitate  his 
references  to  every  part  of  them.  It  is  copied  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son^s  ^^  Archsological  Dictionary,"  article  Law  ;  where  it  is 
stated  to  be  '*  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  St 
John  Baptist's  College"  (Oxford),  **  given  by  Arcnbishop 
Laud,"  and  probably  either  compiled  by  him  or  by  his  direc- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  exhibiting  the  Moral, 
Ceremonial,  and  Political  Law. 

I'hx  FiBST  Class. 

The  Moral  Lav  vritten  on  the  Tve  Tablet,  containing  the 

Ten  Commandment; 


Hie  fine  Table,  which  incladea 
Hie  Vint  Coimnandment,  . 

Tb0  Second  GommBodment,  .      . 

The  Third  ConmiBadmeo^ 

Ths  Fourth  Cominandment,    . 

The  Mcond  TU>le,  Inclodtaif 
The  nilh  Commandment,   .       • 
The  Sixth  Commandment, 
The  Seventh  Commandment,     . 
The  Eighth  Commandment,    . 
The  Ninth  Commandment,         . 
The  Tenth  Cbmmandmen^ 
The  anm  of  both  tablet,      . 


XX  04. 


20.  13. 
20.23^. 

20.83.31. 
34.  36. 

20.  22L 

20. 

20. 
20.22. 
20.  23. 

»• 

7 


LtTttle. 


19.26.1& 


lOJai.26 

19. 
19. 

V- 

19. 
19. 


•hay. 


-\ 


Beat 


8^6. 

ia3i,ii^ 
la  ♦ 

6. 


fi. 
6. 
5.  28. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 


a  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Pref.  to  Dent  p.  tl.  in  toL  i.  of  hie  Commentary. 
•  Bbbop  Lowth*!  Leetnree  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect  2Bl  alths  begtealBi^ 
Mi  IL  pp.  26^  267.  of  Dr.  Gragor/'a  tnoudation. 


Tn  SSDOHD  €lJ49« 


The  Ceremonial  Law  may  be  fitly  reduced  t0  the  following 

Meadt  i  viz. 


XxO. 


Of  the  holy  places      .... 
Of  the  iBBttar  and  oonoutn  of  the  J 

tabemaole, ( 

Of  the  ioatramenta  of  the  aame ;  viz. 

The  layer  of  bcmaa,     .... 

The  altar  of  bont-oAitai,    . 

The  altar  of  inceoae,  .... 

The  candleatlclc  of  pure  gold; 

TheuUeof  ahow-bread,  . 

Of  the  prieata  and  their  veatwenfa  lor 

glory  and  beautT, 
Of  the  cbooafaig  of  the  LoTltea, . 
Of  the  prieat'a  oflee  in  general, 

Of  their  ofRce  In  teachfaig, 

Of  thetr  office  In  bleaaing, 
Of  thetr  office  to  offering,  whieh  func- 
tion largely  apreadlng  Uaelf  ia  divided 
jpt^  theaeheada;  via. 
What  the  aacriflcea  ought  to  be,    . 
Of  the  conttoual  flre^  .... 
Of  the  manner  of  the  bumt<oflbilng8, 
of  the  peaee-offeringa, 
-of  the  aacriflcea  accord- 


fa^  to  their  aeveral  Icinda ;  via. 

For  aln  cooinritted  through  ignomnoe 
of  the  law,    ..... 

For  aio  committed  throogh  Ignorance 
oftiieiiet, 

For  ain  eomaaitted  wittingly,  yst  not 
Uirougb  impiebr 

The  apecial  law  of  aacriflcea  for  ain, . 

Of  thioga  belonging  to  the  aaerificei^ 

Of  the  abow'bread^    .... 

Of  the  lampi^ 

Of  the  aweet  incenae, 

Of  the  nao  of  ordinary  obhtiooa,  where- 
of there  were  aeveral  htauia  ooaerved 
bytheprieaU;     .... 

Of  the  conaecration  of  the  high-prleata 
and  other  prieata,     .... 

Of  the  conaecrationa  and  office  of  the 
Levite%        ..... 

Of  the  dwellinga  of  the  Levitea, 

Of  the  anointing  the  ahar,  and  all  the 
toatmmcntaof  the  tabernacle,  . 

Of  the  continual  dally  neriflcea, 

Of  the  continual  aabbath-daya*  aacriflce, 

Of  the  aolemn  aacriflce  for  tfeaato<laya, 
which  were  divera^  and  had  pecu- 
liar ritea,diatinguiahed  into  theae;  vi& 

Of  tnimpeta, 

Of  kalends  or  beginning  of  months 

Of  the  three  inoai  aolama  fenaia  In 
general, 

Of  the  feaat  of  paaaover,  \ 

Of  thefeaatof  penleeoo^  . 

Of  the  feaat  of  taliemaclea,    . 

Of  the  feaat  of  blowtog  the  trumpeta. 

Of  the  feaat  of  explalioiH   . 

Of  the  flratpfirnita,   .... 

Oftithea, 

Of  fruita  growing  and  not  eaten  of, 

Of  the  flnt-bom,        .... 

Of  the  aabbatloai  year,  . 

Of  the  year  of  jubilee, 

Of  yews  In  general, 

What  persona  ought  not  to  make  vows 

What  tli^nga  cannot  be  vow«V 

Of  redemption  of  vows,     . 

Of  the  vows  of  the  Naarites. 

Of  the  laws  proper  for  the  prieala;  via. 

Of  pollutions, 

Of  the  high-prieat'a  moumhig^ 

Of  his  marriage,         .... 

Of  the  mourning  of  the  ordinary  prieata^ 

Of  their  marriage 

Of  their  being  forbid  the  use  of  whie^4kc. 

Of  annctifled  meati^ 

Of  the  ofliee  of  the  Levitea;  vis. 
Teaching,       .... 

Offering, 

Other  promlacnonseeremonial  law^  vte 

Of  nacleanneaa  in  genenJ, 

Of  uncleanneaa  in  meata ;  viz. 

Of  blood      ....     Gen.  iz. 

Offkt, 

Of  dead  earcaasea^     .... 
Other  meata  and  diverae  livhig  erea 

tures, 

Of  uncleanneaa  hi  the  leane  of  aeed 

andbkMd, 
In  the  dead  bodiea  of  men. 
In  the  leprosy,    . 

Of  circumcision,    .       .       .  Gen.  zvfi. 
Of  the  water  of  ezpiatkni. 
Of  the  mourning  of  the  unelltea^ 
Ofmixturea,       .... 
Of  their  aarmenta  and  writing  the  htw 

orivateiy,      ..... 
Of  young  birds  not  to  be  tazea  with 

the  dam, 

Of  their  paddle  Unveil    .      .      . 
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Tat  ThOBD  CXJLM. 


The  PqUHcoI  Lav. 


T9.  B.  The  nuiglitnte  Is  the  keeper 
of  tho  precepts  of  both  Tables^  enJ  to 
have  recpeet  to  homaa  eocletj  j~-there- 
fore  the  political  law*  of  the  Ifraelife* 
are  referred  to  both  the  Tableau  and  are 
to  be  reduced  to  the  aereral  precepts 
of 

The  Bbral  Law. 
Laws  referred  to  the  first  Table,  nametyi 

1st,  to   tho   Ist  and  9d  command- 

meats;  viz. 
Of  idolaters  aod  apostates, 
Of  abolishing  idolatry,    . 
Of  diviners  wid  ftlse  prophets^ . 
Of  coTcnanU  with  other  gods, 
2d.  To  the  tldrd  commandiwentj  vis. 

Of  blasphemies. 

3d.  To  the  fourth  commandment;  viz. 

Of  breaking  the  sabbath, 

Folttical  laws  refezred  to  the  seeond 

table : 
Ist,  To  the  flllh  commandment,  vis. 

Of  magistrates  and  their  authority, 

Of  the  power  of  &then^ 
2d.  To  the  sixth  commandment ;  vis. 
Of  capiuil  poaishmests,     . 
Of  wilful  murder,    .... 
Of  manslaughter  unwitdnghr  commit- 
ted, and  of  the  cities  of  renige, 
Of  heinous  injury,  .       '       .       . 
Of  punishments  not  capital,      .       • 
Of  the  law  of  war,  .... 
3d  Td  (be  seventh  commandment ;  vis. 
Of  uolawAil  marriages, 

Of  fornication, 

Of  whoredom, 

Of  adultery  and  jeadousy. 

Of  copulauoo  against  Batore^ 

Of  divorcements,  .        .       *       . 
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Other  maCriaumial  laws,  . 

4th.  To  the  eighth  commandment ;  vis. 
Of  the  punishment  of  thefUi 
Ofsacnlege.  .  .      JbahuaviL 

Of  not  injuxmg  strangers^ 


Of  not  defrandhig  hireling^ 
Of  just  weightsb      .       .        •       • 
Of  removing  the  land-marl^ 
Oftostgoooi,   ..... 

OfstraycatacL 

Of  corrupted  (udgmenti. 
Of  Are  breakiof  out  by  chaneeb 
Of  man-stealing,      .... 
Of  the  Aigitive  servant,       •       .      . 
Of  gathering  fruits^  .... 
Of  contracts;  vis. 

Borrowing, 

Of  the  pledge, 

Ofusury, 

Ofsellin^     .••... 
Ofthetmnglent.     .... 
Of  a  thing  comnittsd  to  be  kept, 

Ofheirs, 

6th.  To  the  ninth  eommandmeat;  vis. 

Ofwitnessea 

The  establishing  the  political  law, . 
The  establishing  the  divine  law  in  ge- 
neral,        

From  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,  . 

From  the  eseellency  of  the  laws. 

Prom  the  promiBe% 

From  the  threateningly 
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In  stadyinff  the  Pentateuch,  particnlaTly  the  four  last 
books,  the  ''Lectures*'  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  uraves,  and  the 
"  Hore  Mosaics"  of  the  Rer.  G.  S.  Faber,  will  be  found 
of  great  use. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


SECTION  1. 


OXNERAL  0B8BRTATI0N8  ON  THE  HI8T0BICAL  BOOKS. 


Fhis  diYision  of  the  Sacred  Writings  comprises  twelve 
oooks ;  yiz.  from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive :  tne  first  seven 
of  these  books  are,  by  the  Jews,  called  the  former  prophets^ 


these  books  occupy  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand  years, 
which  commences  at  the  death  of  Moses,  and  terminates  with 
the  great  national  reform  effected  by  Nehemiah,  after  the 
return  of  ihe  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  historical  books, 
that  they  are  collections  from  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Jewish  nation ;  and  it  should  seem,  tiiat  thouffh  the  substance 
of  the  several  histories  was  written  under  divine  direction, 
when  the  events  were  fresh  in  memory,  and  by  persons  who 
were  evidently  contemporary  witjtt  the  transactions  which 
they  have  narrated,  yet  that  under  the  same  direcUon  they 
were  disposed  in  the  form,  in  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  by  some  other  person,  long  afterwards,  and  pro- 
bably all  by  the  same  hand,  and  about  the  same  time. 
Nothing,  inaeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  very  ample  me- 
moirs or  records  of  the  Hebrew  republic  were  written  from 
f  ^'  'i  first  commencement  of  the  theocracy,  to  which  the  authors 
of  these  books  very  frequently  refer.    Such  a  practice  is  ne- 
cessary in  a  well  constituted  state :  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Sacred  Writings  Uiat  it  anciently  obtained  among  the 
heathen  nations  (compare  Esther  iL  33.  and  vL  1.);  and 
there  is  evident  proof  that  it  likewise  prevailed  amon^  the 
Israelites  (rom  the  very  beginning  of  their  polity.  (See  Exod. 
(vii.  14.)    Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  nook  of  Jasher  re- 
ierred  to  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and  3  Sam.  i.  18.,  and  that  we  also 
ind  such  frequent  references  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 

•  Ob  the  Jewish  Piyisiona  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  aee  Vol.  I.  p.  20a 


of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
also  to  the  books  of  Gad,  Nathan,  and  Iddo.  This  conjeoi 
ture  is  further  strengthened  by  the  two  following  circum* 
stances,  namely,  JirH,  that  the  days  when  the  transactioni 
took  place  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  long  since  past,i 
and,  Mcofu%,  that  things  are  so  frequently  mentioned  as  re* 
maining  to  this  day  (as  stones,'  names  of  places,^  rights  and 
possessions,^  customs  and  usages)  ;^  which  clauses  were 
subsequently  added  to  the  histoi^r  by  the  inspired  collectors 
in  order  to  confirm  and  illustrate  it  to  those  of  their  own  age. 
The  learned  commentator  Henry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  hints,  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  historical  books, 
to  the  end  of  Kings,  were  compiled  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
a  short  time  before  the  captivi^ :  he  founds  this  opinion  upon 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  6.,  where  it  is  said  of  Ziklag,  that  it  ^^ pertain' 
ethtothe  km^  of  Judah  to  this  dayj*^  which  form  of  expression, 
he  very  Jusuy  remarks,  commenced  afler  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, and  consequently  terminated  at  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
The  remaining  five  books,  from  1  Chronicles  to  Estner,  ha 
thinks  it  still  more  probable,  were  compiled  by  Ezra  the 
scribe,  some  time  afler  tlie  captivity ;  to  whom  uninterrupted 
testimony  ascribes  the  completion  of  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  although  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  &e 
authors  of  the  historical  books,  **  yet  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Jews,  who  had  already  received  inspired  books 
from  the  hands  of  Moses,  would  not  have  admitted  any 
others  as  of  equal  authority,  if  they  had  not  been  fijJly  con- 
vinced that  the  writers  were  supernaturally  assisted.    Next 

•  Thua  in  1  Bam.  ix.  0.,  "  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  waa  b^oretimt 

s  See  Josh.  ir.  9.  vil.  2B.  viiL  29.  x.  V.  1  flam.  ▼!.  18. 

«  Bee  Joah.  ▼.  9.  tU.  21  Judg.  t.  2S  Xf.  19.  rrlU.  12.  2Kinn  «<▼•  7. 

•  Bee  Judg.  L  21.  and  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6. 

•  Bee  IBam.  v.  5.  and  2  Kings  xvO.  4L 
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to  th«  tettimoQy  of  Cbrisi  and  hia  apostles,  which  conobo^ 
rates  all  oar  leaaoning  zespecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  (and,  when  distinct  armaments  for  any  partieohr 
book  cannot  be  found,  supplies  tneir  place),  we  must  de* 
pend,  in  the  case  before  us,  upon  the  testimonT  of  the  Jews. 
And  although  the  testimony  of  a  nation  is  far  from  being,  in 
erery  instance,  a  sufficient  xeason  for  belieying  its  sacred 
boolu  to  be  possessed  of  that  divine  authori^  which  is 
ascribed  to  t)iem ;  yet  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  has  a  pe- 
culiar title  to  be  credited,  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  deliyered.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  people,  who,  having 
already  in  their  possession  genuine  inspired  books,  were  the 
better  able  to  judee  of  others  which  advanoed  a  claini  to 
inspiration ;  and  who,  we  hays  reason  to  think,  far  from  be- 
ing credulous  with  respect  to  such  a  claim,  or  disposed  pre- 
cipitately to  recognise  it,  proceeded  with  delibemtion  and 
care  in  examining  all  pretensions  of  this  nature,  and  related 
them  when  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence.  They 
had  been  forewarned  that  false  prophets  should  arise,  and  de- 
liver their  own  fancies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and,  while 
lAiey  were  thus  put  upon  their  guard ^  they  were  furnished 
with  rules  to  assist  them  in  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
pretended  revelation.  (Deut  xvUi.  SO— ^.)  We  have  a 
proof  that  the  ancient  Jews  exercised  a  spirit  of  discrimina- 
tion in  this  matter,  at  a  period  indeed  later  than  that  to 
which  we  refer,  in  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  apocry- 

Shal  books;  for,  although  they  were  written  by  men  of 
leir  own  nation,  and  assumed  the  names  of  the  most  emi- 
nent personages,— Solomon,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Qaruch, — ^yet 
they  rejected  them  as  human  compositions,  and  left  the  in- 
fauibk  church  to  mistake  them  for  divine.  The  testimony, 
then,  of  the  Jews,  who  without  a  dissenting  voice  have  as- 
serted the  inspiration  of  the  historical  books,  authorizes  us 
to  receive  them  as  a  part  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  were 
committed  to  their  care.**i 

The  historical  books  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
right  understanding  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  those  portions,  in  particular,  which  treat  on  the  life 
and  reign  of  David,  furnish  a  very  instructive  key  to  many 
of  his  psalms;  and  the  prophetical  books  derive  much  light 
from  these  histories.  But  the  attention  of  the  sacred  writers 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jewish  people :  they  have 
given  us  many  valuable,  though  incidental,  notices  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  the  value  of 
these  notices  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  considera- 
tion, that,  until  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two 
latest  Jewish  historians,  little  or  no  dependence  can  be 
nlaced  upon  the  relations  of  heathen  wnters.*  But  these 
books  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  church :  they  also  clearly  illustrate  ^e  proceedings 
of  God  towards  the  childreii  of  men,  and  form  a  perpetual 
comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  sage,  that  ^  Kight- 
eousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple." (Prov.  xiv.  34.)  While  they  exhibit  a  moumfulbut 
ImparUal  view  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  thus 
prove  that  "naan  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness ;"  they  at  the  same  time  show  *♦  the  laiSifulness  of  God 
to  his  promises,  the  certain  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and 
his  willingness  to  extend  mercy  to  the  returning  penitent. 
They  mamfest,  also,  the  excellency  of  true  religion,  and  its 
tendency  to  promote  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  to  come;  and  tbey  furnish  us  with  many  propheti- 
cal declarations,  the  striking  fulfilment  of  which  is  every 
way  calculated  to  strengthen  oui  faith  in  the  word  of  God." 


SECnON  IL 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 

f  .^uMor,  rmyinenet§,  and  crediHUty  of  thi$  hook.—\l,  Argu- 
menU-^m,  Scope  and  denjyi.—lY.  SynoptU  of  itt  contento, 
r-V.  Oboervationt  on  the  book  of  Jather  mentioned  in 
Joohua  X.  18. 

«,^' J^  ^^^  ^^  Joshua,  which  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament  immediately  follows  the  Peptateuoh,  is  thus 

«  Dick's  Eisayon  the  Insplratioa  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  184  186 
•  HeroOotos  sndThucydWes,  Uie  two  most  snelent  profane  h'fstorUns 
fejctsnt,  were  contemporary  with  Kara  ind  Nehemiah,  aod  could  Dot  wrtc 
Mth  siiy  •certainty  orevenU  mueh  before  Uieir  own  Ume.  Bishop  StiniM. 
neet  has  admixahlj  proved  the  obscurity,  defects,  and  uncert^intY  nf  wii 
5h'i3i.''Sto"'  »»Story,  In  the  fim  book  a  hfai  oSg!?^SiS?2!^7l-^ 


denominated,  becauM  it  oontsliiB  a  uurration  of  tiie  aehiei» 
meats  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  had  been  the  jmn 
of  Moses,  and  succeeded  him  In  die  command  of  tfaec^. 
dren  of  Israel ;  bat  by  whom  this  book  was  written  it  i 
question  cooeeraing  which  learned  men  are  by  lo  ■« 
agreed. 

1.  From  the  abssnce  of  Cfaaldee  words,  and  otheigf  i 
later  date,  some  are  of  opinion,  not  only  that  tiie  bookki 
very  great  antiuuity,  but  also  that  it  was  eonqiosed  bj  Jo^ 
himself.  Of  tnis  opinion  were  aeyeral  of  the  fatfaen,  i^ 
the  talmudical  writers,  and  ttmong  the  modems,  Gefaa 
Diodati,  Huet,  Alber,  Bishops  PMricVf  Tomline,  and  Grt 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  groand  their  hypothesis  prioeipLT 
upon  the  following  arguments : — 

(1.)  Joshua  is  said  (ch.  zsdy.  96.)  to  have  wiittn  i 
transactions  there  recorded  '*  in  the  book  of  the  law  ofG<' 
so  that  the  book  which  bears  his  name  forms  a  contunaar 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  last  two  chapters  of  vtr. 
they  think  were  written  by  Joshua.  But,  if  we  nasi 
the  context  of  the  passage  just  cited,  we  shall  find  tfa£  - 
refers,  not  to  the  entire  booK,  hut  solely  to  the  renevi  >. 
the  covenant  with  Jehovah  by  the  TsraeUtes. 

fS.)  In  the  passage  (ch.  xxiv.  29.  et  tea^)  where  thedts 
and  burial  of  Joshua  are  related,  the  style  difiers  from  b 
rest  of  the  book,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  style  oi  De 
xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  varies,  in  which  t}ie  decease  and  bomis 
Moses  are  recorded ;  and  Joshua  is  here  called,  as  Moat 
in  Deuteronomy,  the  tenant  of  God,  which  plainly  pt^ 
that  thispasssffe  was  added  by  a  later  hand. 

(3.)  The  anUior  intimates  (ph.  ▼,  |»)  that  he  was  ooei 
those  who  passed  into  Canaan. 

(4.)  The  whole  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  hv  i 
Moses,  which  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  br^f 
been  written  by  Joshua,  ttie  particular  serraot  of  Moaa. 

The  last  three  of  these  arguments  are  by  no  means  d?f» 
tute  of  weight,  but  they  are  opposed  by  othere  which  sit 
that  the  b<Mk,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  not  coeval  wiifc » 
transactions  it  records.    Thus,  we  read  in  Josh.  xv.  63.  tn 
the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebnsiteiiik 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  **  but  the  JebtuUet  dwdl  wiik  'm 
children  of  Jt^dah  at  Jerueakm  to  this  day.**     Now  this  joe 
occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  these  two  classes  of  iohabiois 
did  not  take  place  till  after  Joshua's  death,  when  thediiiiin 
of  Judah  took  that  city  (Judg.  i.  8.),  though  the  Jebosu 
continued  to  keep  possession  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zua, 
whence  they  were  not  finally  expelled  until  the  rap  d 
David.  (3  Sam.  v.  6—8.)    The  statement  in  Josh.  it.  i 
f  that  the  stones  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  passa^  of  t^ 
Israelites  over  Jordan  are  standing  to /Ats  day)  was  enia^j 
added  by  some  later  writer*    The  same  remark  viL'  up? 
to  Josh.  XV.  13—19.  compared  with  Judg.  i.  10-15-  Wj. 
xvi.  10.  with  Judg.  i.  39.  and  to  Josh.  xix.  47.  co'M'^ 
Judg.  xviii.  39.    Since,  then,  it  appears  from  inten»^  ^ 
dence  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Joshua  himselMw 
question  recurs  again,  by  whom  was  the  book  c<m^  ^ 
compiled  1    Dr.  Lightfoot  ascribes  it  to  Phineas;  Cal^ 
thinks  their  conjecture  most  probable,  who  refer  the  vnou 
of  this  book,  or  at  least  the  compilation  of  the  histoiTf  ^^ 
high-priest  fileazar  (whose  death  is  recorded  in  thereryj&i 
verse  of  the  book);  because  it  was  the  high-priest's  <iitj 
not  only  to  teach  the  people  orally,  but  also  by  ^nm^ 
instruct  posterity  in  the  ways  of  God.*    Hennr,  as  ve »« 
already  seen,^  ascribes  it  to  Jeremiah ;  and  MoldeDh«w«f 
and  Van  Til,  to  Samuel.«    But,  by  whatever  prophet  or »• 
spired  writer  this  book  was  composed,  it  is  evident  fioa 
comparing  Josh.  xv.  68.  with  3  Sam.  v.  6—8.  that  it  ^ 
written  before  the  seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  M  ^^ 
quently,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Ezra. 

Y  "  ' 

the 

disposed 

reign,  which  is  the  opinion  of  others,  the  "book  of  l^ 
must  necessarily  have  been  written  before  one  or  othfi" » 
those  dates,  because  the  author  of  the  book  of  J^'^^'Ju 
only  repeats  some  things  verbatim  from  Joshua,'  and  shghw 
touches  upon  others  which  derive  illustration  from  W,*^ 
also,  in  two  several  instances  (Judg.  i.  I.  and  ii.  fr-^'J' 

•  CfcWn,  Prolef.  in  Jog.  op.  torn.  I.  infin9.  This  frett  reformer,  IjJ 
ever,  leaves  the  qaeetion  undetermlocd,  m  beli«  tt  moit  conjectunii" 
uncertain.  ^ 

«  See  p.  21a  »upr<u  ■  Introd.  ad  Libroc  BiUiciM,  p  ^ 

•  Opus  Analf  tkum,  wk  1.  p.  410.  ^  ^^ 
1  Judg.  ii.  &>-9.  is  repealed  finom  Joeh.  zziv.  2B-31.  and  Judf •  i-  ^  ^ 

Joab.  m  10. 

•  Tboa  Judif .  1. 10—15.  SO.  derhree  light  from  Joib.  xt» 
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ommences  his  iiBintite  from  tiw  dei&  of  Jorinm,  vliioh 
ras  related  in  the  elose  of  tiie  preceding  book.  If  the  book 
f  Joshua  had  not  been  previously  extant,  the  author  of 
udges  would  have  begun  ids  history  from  the  ooonnation 
nd  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  suitaole  to 
lis  dealffn  in  writing  that  book. 

2.  l^^oeYcr  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  is 
oanifest,  from  the  following  considerations,  that  it  was 
compiled  from  andent,  aaUientic,  and  contemporary  docu- 
aents : — 

(1.)  The  example  of  Moses,  who  committed  to  writing 
he  transactions  of  his  own  time,  leads  us  to  expect  that 
ome  continuation  would  necessarily  be  made,  not  only  to 
larrate  the  signal  fulfilment  of  those  promises,  which  nad 
leen  griven  to  the  patriarchs,  but  also  to  preserve  an  account 
•f  the  divinon  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  particular 
ribes,  as  a  Teo<»d  for  fotnie  ages ;  and  thus  prevent  disputes 
ind  civil  wars,  which  in  process  of  time  might  arise  between 
>owerful  and  rival  tribes. 

(2.)  This  remark  is  corroborated  by  express  te8timon3r : 
'oT  in  Josh,  xviii.  wq  not  only  read  tnat  the  flveat  captain 
jf  the  Israelites  caused  a  survey  of  the  land  to  be  made  and 
deacribed  in  a  book,  but  in  xxiv.  25.  the  author  relates  that 
Joshua  committed  to  writing  an  account  of  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  God ;  Whence  it  is  justly  inferred  that  the 
other  transactions  of  this  period  were  preserved  in  some 
authentic  and  contemporaneous  document  or  commentary. 

(3.)  Without  some  such  document  the  author  of  this  book 
sould  not  have  specified  the  limits  of  each  tribe  with  so  much 
minuteness,  nor  nave  related  with  accuracy  the  dtscourses  of 
Oaleb  (Josh.  xiv.  6— -12.) ;  neither  could  he  have  correctly  ro- 
uted the  discourses  of  Phinehas  and  the  delegates  who  accom- 
»anied  him,  to  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  T  Josh.  xxii.  16— 20.\ 
lor  the  discourses  of  the  tribes  themselves  (xxii.  21 — 30.), 
tor  of  Joshua  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.) ;  nor  could  he  have  so  ar- 
ranged the  whole,  as  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  law 
3f  Moses.^ 

(4«)  Without  a  contemporaneous  and  authentic  document, 
the  audior  would  not  have  expressed  himself,  as  in  ch.  v.  1., 
fis  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  transactions  which  he  has 
related,  nor  would  ne  have  writton^  as  he  has  done  in  vi.  25., 
that  **  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  wito  ikie  day ;  *'  snd  this  docu- 
ment he  aaS  expressly  cited  in  x.  13,  by  the  title  of  the 
»  Book  of  JoMhtt^ ''  or  of  the  Upright.*  To  these  proofs  may 
be  added  the  two  following,  viz : 

(5.)  *^  The  absence  of  any  traces  of  disputes  or  civil  wars 
among  the  tribes,  concerning  their  respective  boundaries. 

'*  Some  document  of  acluiowledgeU  authority,  accurately 
settling  the  bounds  of  the  several  hibes,  must  mive  existed 
from  me  very  partition,  by  reference  to  which  disputes  of 
diis  kind  mignt  be  settled,  or  die  peaceful  state  of  the  grow- 
mg  tribes  would  have  been  entirely  without  any  examplo  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

(6.)  **  Without  the  existence  of  conlempofSneoos  and  au- 
thoritative records,  the  allotment  of  thirteen  cities  to  the 
priests  fch.  xxi.  13—19.)  would  have  been  nugatory. 
Aaron's  family  could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  allots 
ment,  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  those  cities.  But  it 
IS  altogether  unlikely  that  these,  with  the  adjoinin|r  lands, 
were  left  entirely  unoccupied  in  expectation  of  their  future 
owners.  To  moA  security,  therefore,  to  the  sacerdotal 
Gimily  for  their  legitimate  rights,  when  they  should  be  in  a 
eondition  to  clsum  them,  some  document  contemporaneous 
vrith  the  appropriation  must  have  existed.  Without  such  a 
document,  innumerable  disputes  must  have  arisen,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  claim  their  possessions.  '*> 

3.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  author  of  this  book  has 
made  his  extracts  from  authentic  documents  with  religious 
fideli^,  and,  consequently,  it  is  worthy  of  credit :  for, 

(1.)  In  the  fint  place  ne  has  Kterauy  copied  the  speeches 
df  Caleb,  Phinehas,  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and  of 
Joshua,  and  in  other  passages  has  so  closely  followed  his 
tttthority,  as  to  vrrite  m  v.  1.  "  until  wt  uttre  p<u$ed  ov&^ " 
•nd  in  vi.  35.  that  Rahab  «*  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  thXk  dbv." 
Bence,  also,  the  tribes  f^re  not  mentioned  in  the  geogrnphlcal 
erder  in  wMch  their  respMtive  territories  were  situate,  but 
secording  to  the  order  pursued  in  the  original  document,--- 
aamely,  according  to  the  order  in  which  Uiey  received  their 
tracts  of  land  by  lot.  (Josh.  xv.^xix.)  Lastly,  in  conformity 
te  his  original  document,  the  author  has  made  no  honourable 
<  Jftbn  nd  Ackermaoii,  Introd.  In  Ubrot  Sacrot  Vet  Feed,  part  tl.  II 


*  For  Uie  two  preceding  remarka,  the  author  la  hidebted  to  the  Iter.  Dr. 
Tanier*8  and  Mr.  Whteiafhara'a  tramlatkm  of  JahB*a  IntrodactloB,  p.  227. 
NavTorl^l8S7. 


mention  of  Joshua  until  after  his  death ;  whence  it  is  Mghly 
probable  that  the  commentary,  from  which  this  book  vras 
compiled,  was  originally  written  by  Joshua  himself. 

(9.)  This  book  was  received  as  authentic  by  the  Jews  in 
that  age  when  the  original  commentary  was  extant,  and  tiie 
authors  fidelity  could  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  examina- 
tion; and, 

(3.)  Several  of  fte  transactions  related  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  are  recorded  by  other  sacred  writers  with  little  or  no 
material  variations;  tnus,  we  find  the  conquest  and  division 
of  Canaan,  mentioned  by  Asaph  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  53 — 65.  com- 
pared with  Psal.  xliv.  2 — 4.) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  by  David  (Psal.  Ixviii.  13^15.) ;  the  division  of  the 
waten  of  Jordan  (Psal,  cxiv.  1 — 5.  Hah.  ill.  8.);  the 
terrible  tempest  of  hailstones  after  the  slaughter  of  th^ 
southern  Canaanites  (Hab.  Hi.  11^-13.)  compared  with  Josh. 
X.  9 — 11.);  and  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  1.),  in  the  books  of  Judges  (xviii.  31.)  and 
Samuel.  (1  Sam.  i.  3.  9.  34.  and  iii.  217) 

(4.)  Lastly,  every  thing  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua  not 
only  accurately  correRponds  with  the  age  in  which  that  hero 
liv^,  but  is  further  confirmed  by  the  traditions  current  among 
heathen  nations,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  an- 
cient and  pro&ne  historians  of  undoubted  character.'  Thus 
there  are  ancient  monuments  extant,  which  prove  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  a  colony  of  Tyrians  who  escaped  from 
Joshua ;  as  also  that  Ae  inhabitants  of  Leptis  in  Africa  came 
originally  from  the  Sidonians,  who  abandoned  their  country 
on  account  of  the  calamities  with  which  it  was  overwhelmed.* 
The  fable  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules  originated  in  the  histoiy 
of  Joshua;'  and  the  overthrow  of  Og  8ie  king  of  Bashan, 
and  of  the  Anakims  who  were  called  giants,  is  consideied  as 
having  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ffiants.* 
The  tempest  of  hailstones  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  11.  was 
transformed  by  ^e  poets  into  a  tempest  of  stones,  with  which 
j[they  pretend)  Jupiter  overwhelmed  the  enemies  of  Heiccdes 
in  Arim,  which  is  exactly  the  country  where  Joshua  fought 
with  the  children  of  Anak.^ 

The  Samaritans  are  by  some  writ^ra  supposed  to  have 
received  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  this  opinion  appean  to  have 
originated  in  mistake.  They  have  indeed  two  books  extant, 
bearing  ^e  name  of  Joshua,  which  differ  veiy  materially 
from  our  Hebrew  copies.  One  of  these  Is  a  chronicle  of 
events  from  Adam  to  the  year  of  the  Hijra  898,  corresponding 
with  A.  D.  1493 ;'  and  the  other  is  a  sunilar  chronicle  badly 
compUed,  fi'om  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
Severus.  It  consists  of  forty-seven  chaptera,  filled  with  fii- 
bnlous  accounts,  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  but  in  Sa- 
maritan charactera.' 

II.  The  book  of  Joshua  comprises  the  history  of  abont 
seventeen  yeara,  or,  according  to  some  chxonologOT,  of 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  yean :  *'  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  in  the  old  covenant;  and  it  should  never  be 
separated  from  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is  at  once  both 
the  continuation  and  the  completion.*'  The  Pentateuch  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  acts  of  the  great  Jewish  legislator,  and 
the  laws  upon  which  the  Jewish  church  was  to  be  establish- 
ed :  and  the  book  of  Joshua  relates  the  history  of  Israel 
under  the  command  and  government  of  Joshua,  the  concjuest 
of  Canaan,  and  its  subsequent  division  among  the  Israelites; 
together  with  the  provision  made  for  &e  settlement  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jewish  church  in  that  country. 

III.  From  this  view  of  the  argument  of  Joshua,  we  may 
easily  perceive  that  the  Scopx  and  Design  of  the  inspired 
writer  of  this  book  were  to  demonstrate  the  faithfulness  of 
God,  in  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  all  his  promises  to 

•  See  particularly  Jaatin,  Ub.  zzx^l.  c  2.  ftAd  Ttctttii,  Blat  Db.  t.  co.  Q, 
3.  On  the  felaeW  aUea ed  contradfedona  between  the  ncred  and  protea 
biatoriaoa,  aoe  Vol  1.  Part  VL  cbap.  tU.         *     ^. .  «.  ... 

«  AUiz'a  RefleeUoDfl  upon  the  aooka  of  the  Old  Teatazneat,  cbap.  U. 
(Blabop  Wataoo'a  Collection  of  Theological  TTacta,  tol.  i.  d.  354.) 

•  Procopiua  (Vandal,  lib.  ii.  c.  10.)  cuea  a  Phoenician  uiacrlpdoo ;  eon- 
tainlng  a  naaaage  which  he  baa  tranalated  into  Greek,  to  the  followtaig  par- 
port  >—"  we  are  they  whojlee/r&m  the  face  qfJenu  (the  Greek  name  of 
Joahua)  the  robber,  the  eon  of  Nave,"  Suidaa  eltea  the  inacription  tbua  :>- 
'*  We  are  the  Canaanitee  whom  Jesue  the  ro^er  espeUed.^*  The  diAr- 
ence  between  thete  two  writera  la  not  material,  and  may  be  accounted  fbr 
by  the  aame  paaaage  belnff  differently  rendered  by  diffsrem  tranliaim  or 
beinji  quotea  Ijroai  memory,— no  unuaual  occurrenoe  among  p^ane 
writera. 

•  Fblybiua,  Frag.  exlv.  Mlnat.  Bell.  Jogbrthin.  e.  xzH. 

t  AllU'a  Rellecttona,  ut  tupra.  Huet,  Demonatrado  BvfenfoHoa,  jvol  L 
pp.  273— 2B2.  Amatel.  1680.  8vo.  dome  learned  men  have  anppoaed  ttMt 
the  poedcal  fable  of  PhKeton  waa  founded  on  the  miracle  of  the  aun  itandlng 
atUI(Joah.  z.  12-14.);  but  on  a  eahn  inteadgatlon  of  die  anppoaed  reaen 
blance,  there  doea  not  appear  to  be  any  foondadon  for  each  an  opinion. 

■  Jahn  and  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  Libroa,  Vet  Fod  part  ii.  i  27.  note. 

•  Fabricii  Codez  ApocryphoB  Veteria  TaatamentI,  p.  87V.  el  mil 
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the  patriaichst  Abrahmm  (6en«  xUL  15.)«  buc  (xxvi.  4*)t 
Jacob  (xxxv.  12  ),  and  Joseph  (1.  24.)t  and  alao  to  Moaea 
(Gxod.  tii.  8.)9  that  tha  chiUuen  of  Israel  should  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  l&id  of  Canaan.  At  the  same  time  we  behold 
the  divine  power  "and  mercy  signallv  displayed  in  cherishing, 
protecting,  and  idefending  his  people,  amid  all  the  trials  and 
difficulties  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  and  as  the  land  of 
Canaan  is  in  the  New  Testament  considered  as  a  type  of 
heaven,  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  Israelites  have  been 
considered  as  figuratively  representing  the  spiritual  conflicts 
of  believers  in  every  age  of  the  church.  Although  Joshua, 
whose  piety,  courage,  and  disinterested  integrity  are  con- 
spicuous £roughout  his  whole  history,  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  type  of  th«  Messiah, 
yet  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  very  eminent 
one.  He  boie  our  Saviour*s  name ;  the  Alexandrian  version, 
giving  his  name  a  Greek  termination,  uniformly  calls  him 
i«^svc— 4e8us ;  which  appellation  is  also  given  to  him  in 
Acts  vii.  45.  and  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joshua  saved  the  people  of 
God  (as  the  Israelites  are  emphaticalljr  styled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures) from  the  Canaanites :  Jesus  Christ  saves  his  people 
from  their  sins.  (Matt,  i  21.) 

A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  portion  which 
was  allotted  to  each  tribe.  With  this  view,  the  author  more 
than  once  reminds  the  Israelites  that  not  one  thing  had  failed 
of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  spake  concerning 
them ;  and  that  *'  all  had  come  to  pass  unto  them,  and  not 
one  thing  had  failed  thereof."  (ch.  xxiii.  14.  with  xxi.  45.) 
Further,  the  historian  does  not  notice  any  subsequent  altera- 
tion of  the  division :  for  the  conquest  of  the  cities  of  He- 
bron and  Debir,  mentioned  by  Caleb  in  ch.  xv.  13 — 19., 
took  place  under  Joshua,  and  is  introduced  in  Jud^r.  i.  10 — 
16. 20.,  onlv  as  a  retrospective  notice  of  an  event  ofa  preced- 
ing age.  What  is  said  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xv.  63.  xvi.  10.  xviL  12.),  does  not  prove 
that  the  book  is  of  recent  origin ;  although,  as  the  passages 
are  not  connected  with  the  series  of  the  narration,  tney  may 
possibly  be  interpolations.  Lastly,  the  places  (xv.  9.  xviii. 
35.),  in  which  Kiijath-jearim  is  ascribed  to  the  tnbe  of  Judah 
and  Gibeon,  Beeroth  and  Kephira  to  that  of  Benjamin,  al- 
though they  were  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  have  no  relation 
to  the  transaction  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  iv.  2.  and  xxi.  6.,  for 
Gibeon  was  afterwards  given  (Josh.  xxi.  17.)  to  the  priests : 
whence  it  is  evident  that  these  cities  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
merely  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they  are  ascribed.^ 

TV.  The  book  of  Joshua  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  parts :  viz. 

Part  1.  7^  Higtory  of  the  Occupation  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israditea  (oc.  i. — ^xii.) ;  comprising, 
8scT.  1.  The  call  and  confirmatbn  of  Joshua  to  be  captain- 
general  of  that  people.  (L) 
Sbct.  2.  The  sending  out  of  the  spies  to  bring  an  account  of 

the  dty  of  Jericho,  (ii.) 
8acT.  3.  The  nuraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan 

(iiL),  and  the  setting  up  of  twelve  memorial  stones,  (iv.) 
Sbct.  4.  The  drcumdsion  of  the  Israelites  at  Gilgal,  and 
their  celebration  of  the  first  passovcr  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
the  appearance  of  the  *'  captain  of  the  Lord's  host*'  to 
Joshua  near  Jericho,  (v.) 
SxcT.  5.  The  capture  of  Jericho  (vi.)  and  of  AL  (vii  ▼iiL) 
SxcT.  6.  The  politic  confederacy  of  the  Gibeonites  with  the 

diildren  of  Israel,  (ix.) 
8xcT.  7.  The  v^ar  with  the  Canaanitish  kings,  and  the  miracle 

of  the  sun's  standing  stiU.  (x.) 
SxcT.  8.  The  defieat  of  Jabin  and  his  confederates,  (xi.) 
SxcT.  9.  A  summary  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Israelites  both  under  Moses  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canaan 
(xii.  1 — 6.),  and  also  under  Joshua  himself  in  the  western 
part  (xiL  7—24.) 
Part  U.  J%e  Diviaian  of  the  conquered  Land,-  containing, 
SxcT.  1.  A  general  division  of  Canaan,  (xiii.) 
SxcT.  2.  A  particular  apportionment  of  it  among  the  Israelites, 
including  the  portion  of  Caleb  (xiv.) ;  the  lot  of  Judah 
(xv.)  ;  ofEphraim  (xvi.)  ;  of  Manaaseh  (zriiO  ;  of  Benja- 
min (xviiL) ;  and  of  the  six  tribes  of  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issa- 
char,  Ai^er,  Naphtali,  Dan,  and  of  Joshua  himself,  (xix.) 
Sbot.  3.  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xx.)  and  of 
the  Levitical  cities.  (xxL) 

»  Jshn's  loirodactloD  b>  ProC  Tomer,  p.  221. 


Th«  cinsttSHMiises  obswvsd  to  Am  divlilda  of  tte  vnmmtA  loi  kt 
spf'ak  a  mosi  witc  aiid  careftd  provtaioo  for  a  cuntfant  aoti  umiuf rr^fk* 
disitnctlon  of  tribes,  faniilt'*!,  and  ifeiiealogie*  ainong  ttien«brt«a::b?v, 
lo  preaervo  and  clearly  to  aacertam  the  g«n«alof  y  of  Chnst,  iheir»»sca: 
great  Messiah  i  "  tHe  end  of  the  law  for  rvhceowaess ;"  in  vtnHa  vjn 
be  completed  all  the  purpoaea of  llkU  dispcnaaikKi :  it  plea:fing6c4. ^it- 
apparent  completion  of  remarkable  prophecies  relalini;  th«r«icv  tt-  a^o 
tbia  ooe  of  the  satiafaclory  and  convfneing  evfdencea  of  IiIh  diTine  GaiJ«K!;i 

SscT.  4.  The  dismission  from  the  camp  of  Israel  of  the  bSh 
of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  -who  settled  on  the  otha  ad$ : 
Jordan,  their  consequent  return,  aod  the  transactions  jtst- 
ing  from  the  altar  which  they  erected  oii  the  borden  ef k 
dan  in  token  of  their  cozomtmion  with  the  cbiUreBi/ 
Israel.  (xxiL) 
Part  IU.  TTie  Djfins  Addrenes  and  CoumcU  of  Mae^ii 

Death  and  Burtat^  &€• 

Sect.  1.  Joshua's  address  to    tlie   Israelites,  in  wbid  b 

nminds  them  of  the  signal  benefits  oonfened  od  thm  ? 

God,  and  urges  them  to  **  cleave  onto  the  Loaa  theii  Goi' 

(xxiii.) 
8xct.  S.  Joshua's  dying  sddrese  to  the  Isrselites,  snd  raiH 

of  the  covenant  between  them  and  Ged.  (zxrr.  I— 2S.) 

Tbeae  valedictory  speeches  of  Joahoa  to  the  laraentea,  tike  thos^oTI* 
sea,  five  as  an  idea  or  a  trnly  great  man,  and  ofa  wise  and  reJ«kM»  r»' 
nor,  the  only  aim  of  wlioae  power  ia  tlie  glory  of  God,  aod  tbeU«Bit:ii 
pinen  of  the  community  over  which  he  prcmdea.— An  admirable  eu£^ 
to  be  imitated  In  due  proportion  by  all  the  princes  of  tlie  earth* 

8xct.  3.  The  death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  the  burial  of  Josqi'' 

bones,   and  the  death  of  Eleazar  the  high-priesL  {m 

29—88.) 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remaxk,  that  there  is  som  ao- 
dental  derangement  of  the  order  of  the  chapters  in  this  boot 
occasioned,  probably,  by  the  ancient  mode  of  rolYiofi  e 
manuscripts.  If  chronologically  placed,  they  should  be  nn 
thus :  first  chapter  to  the  mnth  verse ;  then  uie  sectod  dap 
ter ;  then  from  the  tenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  tot  cfaspier. 
a^r  which  should  follow  the  third  and  consecutive  chas» 
to  the  eleventh ;  then  the  twenty-second  chapteu  and  vt 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first  chapter,  inclusive;  and,  ludjf  ^ 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  chapters. 

V.  A  considerable  difierenoe  of  opinion  Bubsists  aoeaf 
learned  men  concerning  the  book  of  Jaaher^  meoti^Bi 
Josh.  X.  13.  In  addition  to  the  observations  already  ofeni 
we  may  remark,  that  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  that  it  «s 
a  poetical  book,  no  longer  extant  when  the  author  of  Joua 
and  Samuel  lived  and  wrote.* 


SECTION  ra. 

OK  THE  BOOK  OF  JCDOES. 

L  TitUr"^  Date  and  atiiAer^— QL  Svpe,  chron^J^ 
eynopMi*  ofite  conlen^f.— IV.  ObtervtUione  on  someif^ 
panagee  in  thit  book, 

1.  The  boqk  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  its  coDtaiuig 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  Josbua  to  tue 
time  of  Eli,  under  the  administration  of  thirteen  JuwBi 
whom  God  raised  up  on  special  occasions  to  deliTefW* 
people  from  the  oppression  of  their  enemies,  and  to  man*? 
and  restore  their  affairs.    Concerning  their  powers  and  tunc- 

•  Pyle'a  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  K .  p.  3. 

■  Ibid.  p.  4.  *  See  Vol.  1.  p.  w.         ^      .  ^ 

•  The  book  of  Jaaher  ia  twice  quoted,  Jlral  in  Joah.  x.  13.  irtaere  tueqv 
tation  is  evidently  poetical,  and  (orma  exactly  three  diaticbes. 

"  Sun,  atand  thou  itiU  upon  Gibeon, 
Andf  thou  moon,  tn  the  valley  of  Ajalon : 
And  the  sun  stood  atUl,  and  the  moon  atayed  her  coarse 
UotU  the  people  were  avenged  of  their  enemie* 
And  the  aun  tarried  in  the  midat  of  the  heavena, 
And  hasted  not  lo  go  down  in  a  whole  day.'*  ^ 

The  second  paasage  where  the  book  of  Jasher  ia  cited  is  1°  ^^  fS 
where  David^a  lamentation  over  Saul  is  Mid  to  be  extracted  from  .^  j 
eualom  of  the  Hebrews,  in  Kivii«  titlea  to  their  booka  fromthe  ioi"f  ^^ 
ia  well-known:  thus  Genetis  is  called  Bereahlth,  ice  They  „t^ 
timca  named  tha  book  from  aome  remarkable  word  hi  the  "^,,iaDm 
thus  the  Dook  of  Numbera  ta  aometimea  called  Bemidbar.  ^^^^^^ 
in  their  writinga  canticles  which  had  been  produced  on  ^P^'^  of  fi- 
alons,  introduced  by  aome  form  of  thia  kind :  azjashar  (then  ^,^.C|f^ 
JoMhur  peloni,  &c.  Thua  ax  jaahir  Moaheh^  "  then  sang  *V'***n-LrBi 
XV.  1.  tho  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reads  >a«Aer);  ve<Aa«Aar  i^<vv^^ 
"andDeboraii  aans."  (Judg.  v.  1.)  See  alao  th»  inscriptniu  •'I  ^T^^A  of 
Thus  the  book  of  Jaaher  is  auppose'J  tc  Lave  been  some  <^°''^;|^  gii 
aacred  aonea,  composed  at  different  times  and  on  different  o*^^"-!  k^ 
to  have  had  thia  title,  because  the  book  itself  and  mostoftbe  cwp  <^. 
in  general  with  thia  word,  ve-jaghar.  Lowth'a  Prelect,  pp-  ^'rina^t, 
or  Dr.  Gregory'a  translalion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152, 163.  »o/ea.    The  boot  »^rU 

1751,  and  reprinted  at  Briatol  in  1829,  la  a  ■g'J 

ccount  of  U  wiU  be  fouml  in  the  Bibliofnl^'^'' 
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Lote  see  Vol.  li.  ]^  49^  Tke  Jildffes  fiequeiilly  acted  by  a 
iTioe  sttgmtioii,  and  were  endowed  with  pieternatuial 
trength  and  fortitude  (compaTe  iu  18.  vu  14*  34.  xL  S&k  and 
i  V.  6.  19.) :  it  is  neceaaary  to  brar  this  in  mind  when  peraa- 
ifT  the  relation  of  aome  of  their  acbieTements,  which  were 
ustifiable  only  on  the  auppoaition  of  their  being  perfcNrmed 
nder  the  aanction  of  a  divine  wanant,  which  superaedea  all 
eneral  rules  of  conduct.  Besides,  ^*  in  aome  caaea  (auch  as 
lat  of  Samson^s  auicide)  they  may  haye  abuaed  their  endow- 
lents,  since  the  preternatural  gifu  of  God  are  equally  liable 
>  abuse  with  those  which  he  MStowa  in  the  ordmary  oouiae 
f  nature."! 

II.  From  the  ezpresaion  recorded  in  Judg.  zviii.  30.  some 
are  imagined  that  this  book  was  not  written  till  after  the 
iabylonish  captivity,  but  this  conjecture  is  evidently  errone- 
08 ;  for,  on  comparing  Psal.  Ixxviii.  60,  61.  and  1  Sam.  iv. 
1 .  with  that  passage,  we  find  that  the  captivity  intended  by 
16  historian  was  a  particular  cqitivity  orthe  inhabitanta  of 
)an,  which  took  place  about  the  time  the  ark  was  taken  by 
tie  Philistines.  Besides,  the  total  absence  of  Chaldee  wor& 
sufficiently  proves  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judges  to  have 
>een  maoy  centuries  anterior  to  the  great  Babyloniah  cap- 
ivity.  lius  book,  however,  was  certainly  written  before 
Lhe  second  book  oif  Samuel  (compare  2  Sam.  zi.  dl.  with 
ludg.  is.  53.},  and  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  David. 
[Compare  2  Sam.  v«  6.  with  Judg.  i.  21.) 

There  is  a  conaiderable  diveraity  of  opinion  as  to  the  per- 
son by  whom  this  book  of  Judges  was  written ;  it  being,  by 
)ome  writers,  ascribed  to  Pbmehaa,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah, 
Kiekiel,  or  Ezra,  who  compiled  it  from  the  memoira  of  his 
»wn  time  which  were  left  by  each  Judge ;  while  others  think 
hat  it  was  compiled  by  aome  prophet  out  of  the  public  regis- 
ers  or  records  that  were  kept  by  the  priests  and  Levites. 
iut  the  best  founded  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  written 
y  the  prophet  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges ;  and  in  this 
pinion  the  Jews  themselves  coincide. 

III.  The  book  of  Judges  comprises  the  history  of  about 
iree  hundred  years :  it  consists  of  three  oarts ;  the  first  em- 
races  the  hiatonr  of  the  Elders,  who  nxlea  tiie  Israelites  after 
iie  death  of  Joanna,  and  the  subsequent  transactions,  to  the 
ommeocement  of  their  troubles,  (en.  i.— iti.  4^  '^^  second 
tan  contains  the  history  of  the  Judges  from  Othniel  to  Eli 
ch.  iii«  5.— xvi.) ;  ana  the  third,  which  narrates  several 
nemorable  actions  performed  not  long  after  the  death  of 
(oshua  (ch.  zvii.  21^,  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that 
t  might  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  '*  This  hia- 
ory,*^  observes  Dr.  Priestley,  '^abundantly  verifies  the  fre- 
quent warnings  and  predictions  of  Moses;  accordlDg  to 
nrhich,  tiie  people,  being  under  the  immediate  government  of 
Sod,  were  m  tne  most  exemplary  manner  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  obedience,  and  punished  for  their  disobedience,  and 
especially  for  their  conformity  to  the  religions  of  their  neighs 
bouTS,  whom  God  had  devoted  to  destruction  on  account  of 
ihetr  ]K>lyiheism  and  idolatry.*'    There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  chron(Jogy  of  this  book,  several  of  the 
facts  related  in  it  being  reckoned  from  different  nras,  which 
cannot  now  beexacUy  ascertained ;  many  of  the  Judges  also 
are  generaUy  supposed  to  have  been  successive  who  in  all 
probability  were  contemporaries,  and  ruled  over  different  dis- 
tricts at  the  same  time.    In  the  following  synopsis  it  is 
attempted  to  reduce  the  chronology  to  someuing  like  order, 
ind  also  to  present  a  correct  analysis  of  the  book. 

Part  1.  Tke  StaU  of  the  JsraeUies  after  the  deaih  of  Jothua^ 
until  they  began  to  turn  aside  from  aerving  the  Lord,  (i«— iii. 
4.)  B.  c.  1443—1413. 

'akt  n.  Tke  Batory  of  the  Opprenione  of  the  bradites^  and 
their  Deliveraneee  oy  the  Judgee,  (iii.  5. — ^xvi.) 

8xcT.  1.  The  aubjedion  of  the  Eastern  Inaelites  to  the  Ung 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  their  deliverance  by  OthnieL  (iii.  6—1 1 .) 
B.  c.  1413—1406. 

6scT.  8.  The  lubjeolMm  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king 
of  Moab,  and  thdr  deliversnoe  by  Ehud.  The  Western 
Israelites  delivered  by  Shamgar.  (iii.  13—81.)  a.  c.  1843 — 
1305. 

8kct.  3.  The  Nordiero  Israelites,  after  bemg  oppreaaed  by 
JnJbm,  king  of  Csnaao,  are  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 

i  Trot  Tiira«r't  (mubtkm  of  Jahn'a  Introdnctkni,  p.  913.  note* 
*  The  triumptMi  Ode  of  Debonh  ia  anoIyMd  at  cooaiderabl*  length  by 
ritop  Lowth  (Ji«ct  no.  2B.X  who  coDsiders  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  per- 
SI7  sublime  ode.    In  the  fburth  and  fifth  ▼ene&  the  eJctnu>rdinarT  dis- 
«■  of  the  DiTina  Majeitjr,  which  the  Israelltea  had  wUneaaed  at  Blount 
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(iv<)  The  ffaaalHBiviog  song  of  Debdiak  and  Baiak^  (V.) 
B.  c.  1286. 
Sect.  4.  The  Eastern  and  Northern  lanelitea,  being  for  their 
ains  delivered  into  the  power  of  Midian,  are  deliveied  by 
Gideon^ — ^Hiatory  of  Gi^n  and  hia  £unily,  including  the 
judicature  of  Abimeleeh.  (vL— iz.)  a.  c.  1263—1233. 

SxcT.  6.  History  of  the  administrattona  of  Tola  and  Jair.  The 
laraetitea,  being  oppressed  by  the  Ammonites,  are  delivered 
by  Jephthah.  The  administrationa  of  the  Judgea^  Ibsan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon.  (x^— xiL)  a.  c.  1233—1167. 

8scT.  6.  The  birth  of  Samaon^-Scrvitude  of  the  laraelitM  lo 
the  FhiUstinea,  and  their  deliveianoe  by  Samson,  with  so 
account  of  hia  death,  (ziii.— -xvL)  a.  c.  1166—1117.     . 

Part  in.  Jn  Jkeount  of  the  IrUroduetian  of  Idolatry  among 
the  JsraeliteSf  and  the  consequent  Corruption  of  Rdigym  ana 
Mamiere  among  them;  for  which  God  gave  them  up  into  the 
hixnde  of  their  enemies,  (xvii.— xxi.) 

SxcT.  1.  Account  of  the  idol  of  Micah  and  ita  worship,  at  firat 
privately  in  hia  ftmily  (xviL)  and  afterwards  publicly  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  (xviii.)  a.  c.  1418. 

SxcT.  2.  Account  of  a  very  singular  yiolence  and  detestaUf 
murder,  conuniUed  by  the  Benjamitea  of  Gibeah  (xiv.) ;  the 
war  of  the  other  tribes  with  them,  and  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  (xx.  xxi.)  a.  c.  1413. 
lY.  The  book  of  Judgea  forma  an  impntant  link  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  is  very  properly  inserted  between 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  the  Judges  were  the  in* 
termediate  governors  between  Joshua  and  the  kings  of  Israel. 
It  furnishes  us  with  a  lively  description  of  a  fluctuating  and 
unsettled  nation ;  a  striking  picture  of  the  disorders  and  dan* 
gera  which  prevailed  in  a  republic  without  magistracy ;  when 
the  highwaye  were   unoceuhiedy  and   the   travellers   walked 
thwigh  by-ways  (v.  6.) ;  when  few  prophets  were  appointed 
to  control  the  people,  and  every  one  aid  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  (xvii.  6.)    U  exhibits  the  contest  of  true 
religion  with  superstition ;  displays  the  beneficial  effects  that 
flow  ffom  the  former,  and  represents  the  miseries  and  evil 
consequences  of  impiety ;  it  is  a  most  remarkable  history  of 
the  long-«uffering  of  God  towarda  the  laraelites,  in  which  we 
see  the  most  signal  instances  of  his  justice  and  mercy  alter- 
nately displayed.    The  people  ainned  and  were  puniahed; 
they  repented  and  found  mercy.    Something  of  this  kind  we 
find  in  every  page :  and  ^ese  things  are  written  for  our  warn* 
ing.    None  uiould  presume^  for  iSod  is  just  ;  none  need 
despair^  for  God  is  MXRCiruL.'    From  the  scenes  of  civil  dis- 
cord and  violence  which  darken  thia  hiatoiy,  St.  Paul  has 
presented  ua  with  some  illustrious  examplea  of  faith,  in  the 
characters  of  Gufeon,  JSoroAr,  Samson^  and  Jephthah,    Inde- 
pendently of  the  internal  evidences  of  its  authenticity  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  style  of  this  book,  the  transactions  it 
records  are  not  only  cited  or  alluded  to  by  other  sacred 
writere  besides  St.  Paul,^  but  are  further  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  currant  among  the  heathen  writers.    Thus,  we  find 
the  memorial  of  Gideon's  actiona  preserved  by  Sanchoniatho, 
a  Tyrian  writer  who  lived  soon  after  him,  and  whose  anti- 
quity is  attrated  by  Porphyry,  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
inveterate  enemy  to  Chriatiamty  that  ever  uved.^    The  Vul- 
pinaria,  or  feast  of  the  foxes,  ceiebtated  by  the  Romans  in  the 
month  of  April  (the  time  of  the  Jewish  harteat,  in  which 
they  let  loose  foxea  with  torches  fiustened  to  their  tails),«  was 
derived  firom  the  story  of  Samson,  which  was  conveyed  into 

Sinai,  are  described  in  very  poetical  language,  and  compared  with  the  Di- 
vine Interpoaltlon  in  behalf  of  Israel.  The  presence  of  God  had  thrown  aU 
nature,  as  it  were,  Into  convuUions,  the  thunders  and  lightnings  were  at 
tended  by  impttooua  ahowers  of  rain ;  and  Mount  Sinai  was  in  such  agita 
don  that  It  seemed  to  be  melted  from  before  the  I/ird.  (Scott,  m  loc.)  The 
transaction  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  ftimlshed  this  macniflcent  and  sublime 
passage,  took  place  a.  a  1491 ;  the  deliverance  of  the  israemes,  under  De 
boraJTand  Barak,  b.  a  1285,  or  according  to  some  chronologers,  b.  c.  1^, 
that  is,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before.  Tet,  misled  by  the  neologiao 
iuterprelation  of  the  late  Professor  Eichhoni,  Professor  Jahn  has  gravely 
ascribed  the  victory  of  Barak  over  Sleera,  lo  his  taking  advantage  of  a  ror. 
ing  tempest  (Intrid.  in  Ubros  Vet  Feed.  pwrtU.  §370  Thte  sectton  b 
almost  a  aervUe  transcript  of  Eichhorn.  Prof.  Turner  and  BIr.  Whittmg. 
ham  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  miscWevous  interpretaUons  In  the 
notes  to  iheirtnmslaiion  of  Jahn.  (pp.  343-246.)  Dr.  Aekermaim  In  his 
expurgated  edition  of  Jalm  has  altogether  omitted  this  section,  without  ap- 
pnaing  the  reader  of  such  omission.       .    .   „    -^    ,   .  _, 

■  Bp.  Gray's  Key,  p.  167.    Dr.  A.  Clarke's  PreC  to  Judges.  !>■▼».,-    „ 
•  CSmnsS  Psal.iii^i.  66-«6.  IxxxiiL  U,  12.  cvi.  34-46. 1 8am.  xiL  9-11. 

2Sam.  xTai.  Isa.  ix.  4.  and x.  26.  ^  _._  j        .  ^,  a^  «•.-•- 

»  He  expressly  affirms  Sanchoniatho  to  have  derived  many  of  the  facis 
related  in  his  history, «»  t-»  virM»i,/.«T«.  li«.^C»xcv,  <tomth«  >>^<;>%£*2 
Jerumbalus,  or  Jerubaal,  another  name  for  Gideon.  Bocoanl  rsnwg* 
lib.  ii.  C.7. 

■  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  iv.  69i  tt  seq. 
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llalTWydie  PImmmmm:  nd  to  mMiMii  so  mom,  in  the 
history  of  Samion  and  Delilah,  we  find  the  oriflnal  of  Niaoa 
MKi  his  dauff  htenu  who  oat  off  thoae  fiital  haiia,  ii|k»  whieh 
Ihewotoiylepeodad.' 


SECTION  IV. 

(Of  THE  BOOK  OV  ROTH. 

L  TUU  mid  argwmentj'^^  Dais  and  ehr^nfgyy^UL  Au- 
tk&r,r^iv,  Sefp€y^V.  Sjfn9p9i9  •/ U9  e0iutnt9. 

I.  Thk  book  of  Ruth  is  generally  considered  as  an  appendix 
to  that  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  that  of  Samuel ;  it 
is  therefore  pfaoed,  and  witfi  great  propriety,  between  the 
books  ik  Judges  and  Samuel.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  canon 
of  the  Old  l^stament,'  Judges  and  Ruth  formed  but  one 
book,  because  the  transactions  which  it  contained  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  although  the  modem  Jews  sepa- 
rate it  from  both,  and  make  it  the  second  of  the  five  Megilloth 
or  volumes  which  they  place  together  towards  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  It  is  publicly  read  by  them  in  the  syna- 
gogues on  Uie  feast  c^  weeks  or  of  Pentecost,  on  account  of 
Bie  harvest  being  mentioned  in  it,  the  first-fruits  of  which 
were  offered  to  Uod  on  that  festiTal.  This  book  derives  its 
name  from  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  whose  history  it  relates,  and 
whom  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  supposes  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Eglon  kinff  of  Moab;  but  this  ooojectore  is 
utteny  unsupported  by  Ssripture ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
a  king's  dauffhter  would  abandon  her  native  country,  to  seek 
bread  in  anoUier  land,  and  marry  a  strangw. 

II.  Augustine>  refers  the  time  of  this  nistor^r  to  the  regal 
government  of  the  Israelites ;  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian, 
and  some  others  of  later  date,  to  tne  time  of  Eli ;  Molden* 
hawer,  after  some  Jewish  writers,  assigns  it  to  the  time  of 
Khud;  Rabbi  Kimchi  and  other  Jewish  authors  conceive 
Boaz,  who  married  Ruth,  to  have  been  the  same  person  as 
Ibxan,  who  judged  Israel  immediately  after  Jephthah ;  Junius, 
comparing  the  nook  of  Ruth  with  Matt,  i.,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  events  recorded  in  this  historjr  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Deborah ;  and  the  learned  Arohbishcn  Usher,  tlAt  they  hap* 
pened  in  the  time  of  Shamgar.  As  the  famine  which  caused 
Elimelech  to  leave  his  countiy,  '*  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
when  the  Judges  ruled**  (Ruth  i.  1.),  Bisnop  Patrick  has 
feferred  the  beginning  of  this  histoiy  to  the  Judicature  of 
Gideon,  about  me  year  of  the  wortd  2769,  at  which  tine  a 
femine  is  related  to  have  happened.  TJudg.  vi.  3*»*-6.V  Con-* 
•iderable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  settling  the  chronouOT  of 
this  book,  in  consequence  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Saint 
Matthew  (i.  5,  6.)r— that  Salmon  the  father  of  Boas  (who 
married  Ruth)  was  married  to  Rahab  (by  whom  is  genemlly 
understood  Rahab  the  harlot,  who  protected  the  spies  when 
Joshua  invaded  the  land  of  Canaani :  and  yet  that  Boos  was 
the  grandfather  of  David,  who  was  oom  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  yeats  afler  the  siege  of  Jerichoy^a  length  of  time, 
during  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  only  three  per> 
sons,  Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse,  should  have  intervened  between 
Rahab  and  David.  But  this  difficulty  may  readily  be  solved, 
either  by  supposing  that  some  intermediate  names  of  little 
consequence  were  omitted  in  the  public  genealogies  copied 
by  the  evangelist  (as  we  know  to  have  be«i  the  ease  in  some 
other  instances) ;  or  by  concluding,  with  Archbishop  Usher, 
that  the  ancestors  of  David,  being  men  of  extraordinary  piety, 
or  designed  to  be  conapicaous  because  the  Messiah  was  to 
descend  from  them,  were  blessed  with  longer  life  and  greater 
strength  Uian  ordinarily  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  in  ttiat  age.*  It 
is  certain  that  Jesse  was  accounted  an  old  man  when  his  son 
David  was  but  a  youth  (see  1  Sam.  xvii.  13.)  $  and,  ainoe 

i  Orid,  Metom.  lib.  tIU.  fab.  1.  M.  de  Umar  tn  bia  Con/hei^ee  4b  Ui 
f)BMe  avee  VHiatoire  SaitUe,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1^13.,  baa  ahown  that  flamaon, 
tbe  iudfe  of  the  braelltea,  i»  the  orkmal  and  eaaential  Hercnlea  of  pagas 
mythology ;  thua  foroiahlnc  an  additional  proof  how  mtleh  the  haathena 
bare  been  Indebted  to  Uie  Bible.  Aa  hia  treatlae  ia  by  no  ineana  of  eom- 
mon  occurrence,  the  reader  will  find  an  abrtdfed  tranalatlon  of  the  paf ea 
cited  in  Or.  A.  Clarice's  commentary  on  iodg.  zri. 

•  Jetfume  ezpreaaly  atatea  that  thia  waa  the  caaa  in  hia  time.— Dainde 
sabtexunt  Sophetim,  id  eat  Judicum  librmn,  et  in  eondem  coiMlinfiint ; 

2aia  in  dicbua  Jodlcnm  facu  ejua  narratur  biatorla.  (Prologaa  Cteleatua.) 
laaebiua,  when  gifing  Oriten'a  catalogue  of  tho  aaciad  booki,  confirm 
Icrome'a  account    EccL  Hiat.  lib.  vl.  c.  26^ 

•  De  Doct.  Olirfat.  Hb.  ii.  c.  & 

4  Joaephua,  Ant  Jod.  lib.  ▼.  c.  9. 1 1.    Seder  Ohun,  c  Id.   MoMeahawer, 
Intxod.  ad  Libroa  Caaonlfoa  Vet  et  Nor.  Teat  p.  43.    Kimchi  on  Roth, 
c.  i.    Juntaa,  AnnoiaL  in  Ruth  i.    Biahop  Patrick  on  Roth  i.  1.     Leaadeni 
Phllol.  Ileb.  pp.  1&  86. 
.  •  Chiunolpga  Sacra,  part  L  e.  12.  pp.  69, 70.  ed.  Genevas,  ITSfi;  Iblio. 


Boas  is  lepiessnted  as  lhi&  gteat  gnndbAer  of  tiie  i^ 
Psalmist,  it  b  evident  that  tie  date  of  the  bisAory  of  Rq 
cannot  be  so  low  as  the  time  of  EH  assigned  by  Joseph 
nor  so  liigh  ss  the  time  of  Shangar :  the  most  proMbleprrix 
tiisrefoie,  is  thai  staled  by  Bishop  Fitriek,  ▼»•  durniiJc 
Judieatoie  of  Gideon,  or  about  the  3fear  of  the  irarid  tTsL 
n.  c.  Iftil. 

III.  Like  the  book  of  Jndm,  Rnth  h«  been  ascribed  ti 
Heiekiah,  and  also  to  Bub  ;  out  the  most  probable,  and,  s 
deed,  generally  leoeived  opinion,  is  that  ai  the  Jews,  «i- 
•iBto  it  to  have  been  written  bv  tfaenrophet  Samuel.  Frs 
the  genealogy  recorded  in  iv.  17 — ^.  it  b  erident  that  ^ 
Uslonr  eottld  not  have  been  lednoed  into  its  prcacnt  fens  k 
fore  tne  time  of  Samuel. 

IV.  The  Scon  of  this  book  is  psrtiy  to  delWvr  the  g?» 
alogy  of  king  David  throogh  the  line  of  Rutli,  a  he^ 
proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion^  and  the  wife  of  Boaa,  vki^ 
adoption  into  Um  line  of  Cmrist  has  generally  been  coosiac^ 
as  a  pre-intimatioa  of  tiie  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  z- 
Christian  ehuroh.  It  had  been  foretold  to  the  Jews  ths  :i 
Messish  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  it  was  e^ 
ward»  fhrther  revealed  that  he  should  be  of  the  familv  ^U 
vid :  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  Ibll  nndends^ 
ing  of  these  prophecies,  that  the  history  of  Ae  fiEonily,  k  ii 
trtbe,  should  oe  written  be/art  these  prophecies  virere  revok 
to  prevent  the  least  suspicion  of  fraud  or  deaisn.  And  *^ 
this  book,  these  prophecies,  and  tiieir  aooomplishment,  9s»  | 
to  illustrate  each  o£er.*  A  further  design  of  this  book  b ; 
evidence  tlie  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  those  who  s>  | 
cerely  fear  God,  in  raising  the  pious  Ruth  from  a  state  d'A 
deepest  adversi^  to  that  of  the  highest  prosperity. 

y.  The  book  of  Ruth,  which  consists  of  four  chapirs 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sections  ;  contau^ 

SacT.  1.  An  account  of  Naomi,  from  her  departure  frooU 
naan  into  Moab,  with  her  hu^nd  EUmdech,  to  her  iftc 
thence  into  the  land  of  Israel  with  her  daaghlep4ii4aw  Km 
(ch.  L)  B.  c.  1241—1281. 

Sbct.  2.  The  interview  of  Boas  with  Ruth,  and  their  mmaii 
(it  ilL  V.  Iv— 12.) 

Sbct.  8.  The  biith  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boas  by  Ruth,  fez 
whom  David  wee  descended,  (iv.  18 — 18.) 

The  whole  narrative  is  written  with  peculiar  eimplicm 
and  the  interviews  between  Boaz  and  Ruth  display  the  i»c 
unaffected  piety,  liberality,  and  modesty ;  and  their  ifTm£ 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  of  ancient  eustoe 
is  portrayed  in  very  lively  and  animated  eoloors. 


SECTION  V. 

Olr  TBI  TWO  BOOKS  OF  SAItVIL. 

L  TYffe^^n.  Au*h«r94 — IB.  Arfummtf  ifpe^  and  smI^w 
0/  the  JSrtt  book  0/  SamueL-^lV,  Argument,  0cope^  an 
anahftio  0/  the  oecond  book  0/  Samueh-^Y*  Oeneral  0^ 
oervationo  on  theoc  fwo  bookt, 

I.  In  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  these  two  books  iota 
but  one,  termed  in  Hebrew  the  Book  of  Samuel,  probiall 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  was  written  bTtfaa 
prophet,  whose  history  and  transactions  it  relates.  The  bods 
of  Samuel  appear  to  have  derived  their  anpellation  froa 
1  Chron  xxix.  S9. :  where  the  transactionB  or  David's  leifl 
are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  THeb.  words)  of  Samueitk 
seer.  In  the  S^tuagint  version  tney  are  called  the  first  ad 
second  books  of  Kings,  or  of  the  Kmgdoms;  in  the  V'olffltt 
they  are  designated  as  the  first  and  second  books  of  King% 
and,  by  Jerome,  they  are  termed  the  books  of  the  Kingdom; 
as  being  two  of  the  four  boolcs  in  which  iSttb  hifttory  of  tte 
kines  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  related. 

U.  Jahn  is  of  opinion,  that  the  books  of  Samuel  an^  tki 
two  books  of  Kings  were  written  hj  one  and  the  same  pe^ 
son,  and  publisbMabont  the  forty<4oarth  year  of  the  Babrl^ 
nish  captivity :  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  cci 
jeeture  with  much  ingenuity,  though  unsaoeessnilly,  by  t^ 
uniformity  of  plan  ana  style  which  he  thinks  are  discenibto 
in  these  books.  The  more  prevalent,  as  well  as  more  prDba" 
ble  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  Christian  eharch  (wbo 
unquestionably  had  better  means  of  aseertaining  this  poiol 
than  We  have) :  viz.  that  the  first  twenty-four  chaptera  of  ths 

•  Bedford*8  Beiiptore  Gfatoaologf,  book  t.  c.  & 
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u'ftt  book  of  Samnel  were  wiittBn  hj  the  prophet  Miose  name 
hey  bear ;  and  that  the  jematndeK  of  that  book,  together  wiUi 
he  whole  of  the  ■eeond  book,  was  oommiftted  to  writing  by 
he  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  agreeably  to  &e  practice  of 
he  prophets  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  transactioas  of  their 
espective  times.  That  all  these  three  persons  were  writen 
3  evident  from  1  Chron.  xxiz*  99. ;  where  it  is  said:  IHaw 
he  aeis  of  DoM^fint  and  laat^  bekM  th€y  art  written  in  the 
ook  ofSamudihe  «er,  and  in  the  book  oflVaihan  the  prophet^ 
na  7/  Gad  the  eeer.-  the  meiBoiia  of  these  prophets  are  here 
eferred  to  as  distinet  books :  bat  it  wonid  De  natural  for 
ilzra,  by  whom  the  canon  of  Jewish  Sertptore  was  completed, 
0  throw  all  their  contents  into  the  two  bodks  of  Samnel. 
t  is  certain  that  the  first  book  of  Samuel  was  written  before 
he  first  book  of  Kings  ^  a  circumstance  related  in  the  fiinner 
>ook  beiofir  referred  to  m  the  latter.  (1  Sam*  ii.  31.  with  1 
iings  ii.  S7») 

The  Jirat  acts  of  David  declared  in  1  Chron.  xaix.  39.  to 
lave  been  recorded  by  Samuel,  were  such  as  happened  before 
he  death  of  Samuel;  and  these  end  with  the  twenW-fourth 
chapter  of  ike  first  book  of  Samuel.  What  parts  of  the  re- 
naming history  of  David  were  written  by  Nathan,  and  what 
)y  Gao,  is  at  present  very  difficult  to  distingnishwith  exact- 
lese.  Mr.  Reeves  has  conjectured,  with^^at  probability, 
hat  as  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xzii.  5.  that  Gad  was  then  with 
i)avid  in  toe  hold  or  place  where  he  kept  himself  secret  from 
^aul ;  and  since  it  is  thought  that  Gad,  being  bred  under 
>amuel,  was  privy  to  his  having  anointed  David  king,  and 
lad,  therefore,  resolved  to  accompany  him  during  his  trou* 
*les;  it  has,  from  these  circumstances,  been  supposed  that 
he  history  of  what  happened  to  David,  from  the  death  of 
>ainue]  to  his  being maoe  kiuff  at  Hebron  overall  Israel,  was 
»enned  by  the  prophet  Gad.  He  seems  the  most  proper  per- 
on  for  that  undertaking,  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  most 
f  the  transactions. 

The  first  mention  of  the  prophet  Naftan  occurs  in  9  Sam. 
ii.   2.  a  short  time  after  David  was  settled  at  Jerusalem. 
Nathan  is  fVequentlv  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
David's  reign ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed 
>y  David  to  assist  at  the  anointing  of  Solomon,    f  l  Kings 
•  32.)  As  this  event  took  place  not  long  before  David^s  dean, 
t  is  probable  Nathan  mignt  survive  the  royal  Psalmist;  and, 
8  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of  his  reign  from  his  settle- 
lent  at  Jerasalem  to  his  death,  it  is  most  nkely  that  he  wrote 
fie  history  of  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign;  especially  as 
here  is  no  mention  of  Gad,  after  the  pestilence  sent  for 
)avid's  numbering  the  people^  which  was  about  two  years 
efore  his  death,  during  which  interval  Gad  might  have  died, 
tad  must  have  been  advanced  in  years,  and  might  leave  the 
ontinuation  of  the  national  memoirs  to  Nathan.    For  these 
masons,  it  is  probably  thought  that  Nathan  wrote  all  the  re- 
taining chapters  of  tne  second  book  of  Samuel,  after  the  first 
ve.* 

III.  The  riRST  book  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  the 
ewish  church  and  polity,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  during 
le  judicature  of  Eh,  to  the  death  of  Saul,  the  first  king  ol 
srael ;  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of 
ie  world  3869  to  2949.  Its  Scope  is,  first,  to  continue  the 
istory  of  the  Israelites  under  the  two  last  Judges,  Eli  and 
•amuel,  and  their  first  monarch  Saul,  and  the  reason  why 
leir  form  of  government  was  changed  from  an  aristocracy  to 

monarchy ;  thus  affording  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  au- 

tienticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  we  find  ^at  this 

hange  had  been  foretold  by  Moses,  in  his  prophetic  declara- 

lon  to  the  assembled  nation,  a  short  time  oetore  his  death, 

nd  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  before  the  actual  institu- 

ion  of  the  regal  government.    This  book  also  exhibits  the 

^reservation  of  the  church  of  God  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 

>f  the  Israelitish  poli^ ;  together  with  signal  instances  of 

be  divine  mercy  towards  those  who  feared  Jehovah,  and  of 

judgments  inflicted  upon  his  enemies.    It  consists  of  three 

)arts:  viz. 

Part  I.  7%e  TranmetUme  under  the  Judicature  of  EU^  (ch. 

1. IV.) 

8xcT.  1,  The  birth  of  Samuel  (ch.  i«),  with  the  thanksgiving 
and  prophetical  hymn  of  his  mother  Hannah,  (ii.)  The 
tenth  vene  of  thu  chapter  is  a  psedietion  of  the  Meaaiah. 
« 1%tt  admiiable  hymn  excels  in  timplieity  of  ooaqpoiition, 
closeness  of  connection,  and  unilonnity  of  sentiment ;  breath- 
ing the  pious  fusions  of  a  devout  mind,  deeply  impcessed 
with  a  eonvietion  of  Ood's  mercies  to  herself  in  particular, 
and  of  his  providential  government  of  the  worid  in  general; 
t  Nr.  Roevesi  Pieftea  te  Iflsot 


exalting  the  poor  in  spirit  er  to  hanHs  minted,  and  afaasing 
the  rich  and  arrogant;  rewaidiag  the  righteous,  and  punish- 
ing to  wicked." « 

SxcT.  S^  The  call  of  Samnel,  his  denundatioas  against  EH  by 
to  command  of  God,  and  his  establishment  in  to  prophetic 
oflioe.  (iiL) 

SxcT.  8.  The  death  of  EU,  and  to  captnie  of  to  ark  of  God 
by  to  Philistines,  (iv.) 

Part  11.  T%e  History  of  the  laraeiiiee  during  ike  Judieature 
rfiSamueL  • 

SxcT.  1.  The  destruction  of  to  PhiUstiiies'  idol  Dagon  (v.^ ; 
to  chasrispiment  of  to  PhiUstmes,  their  restoration  of  me 
aik,  and  to  slanghter  of  to  BethsheBaites  for  proftnely 
lookmg  into  to  aik.  (vi) 

8bot.  t.  The  reformation  of  divine  wonhip,  and  to  repent- 
ance of  the  Israelites  at  Mt^h,  with  to  discomfiture  of  to 
Philistines,  who  were  kept  under  during  to  remainder  of 
Samuel's  judicature,  (rii.) 

fiscT.  3.  The  Israelites'  request  for  a  regal  goremment ;  to 
destination  of  Saul  to  to  kingly  otoe  (viii.  ix.)  ;  his  inau 
guration  (x.) ;  and  victory  over  to  Anunonites.  (xi.) 

SxcT.  4.  Samuel's  resignation  of  to  supreme  judicial  power 
(xiL) ;  tough,  in  a  civil  and  religious  capacity,  he  "judged 
Israel  all  to  days  of  his  life."  (1  Sam.  vii.  16.) 

Part  III.  77te  Hietory  of  Saul,  and  the  Ihmmetiona  during 
JUeMeign, 

Skct.  1.  The  prosperous  part  of  Saul's  reign,  comprising  his 
war  with  the  Philiitines,  and  ofleiing  of  sacriflce  (xiii), 
with  his  rictovy  over  them,  (xiv.) 

BscT.  %  The  rejection  of  Saul  from  to  kingdom  in  conse- 
quence of  his  rebellion  against  to  divine  command  in 
sparing  to  kmg  of  Amaiek,  and  to  best  part  of  the  spoil 

(XV.) 

8acT.  3.  Hie  inauguration  of  Darid,  and  to  events  that  took 
place  before  to  death  of  Saul  (xvi.-~xxviiL) ;  including, 

I  L  Th«  molntim  of  David  to  be  king  over  IstmI  (xvi.);  bia  combat 
and  victory  over  Goliath,  (xvfl.) 

I  ii.  The  peraecutiont  of  David  bj  Banl  ;->hit  exile  and  covenant  with 
Jonstfaaa  (zvUL) ;  hie  Ait ht  (jdz.) ;  iHendsbip  vritb  Jonatbaa  (zx.) : 
his  going  to  Nob,  where  ne  and  hia  men  ate  of  the  ahew-bread,  and 
Goltath'a  aword  was  delivered  to  him ;  hia  flight,  first  to  the  court  of 
Acblsh  king  of  Gath,  and  aubseqnently  into  the  land  of  Moab  (zxi. 
xxii.  1—4.) ;  the  slaughter  of  to  priests  at  Nob,  with  the  exception 
ofAbiathar.  (xxii.  5-23.) 

f  iU.  the  liberation  of  Ketlah  lh>m  the  Philistines  by  David  (xzill.  1-- 
6.) ;  bis  flight  Into  the  wlldemesa  of  ZIph  and  Maon  (xxiil.  7—29.) 
Saul'e  life  in  David's  power  at  Engedi,  who  spares  it  (xxiv.) ;  the  In 
human  conduct  of  Nabal  (xxv.) ;  Saul's  life  spared  a  second  time 
(xxvi.);  David's  second  flignt  to  Achish  king  of  Oath,  (xxvli.) 

6acT.  4.  The  last  acts  of  8aul  to  his  death;  including, 
I  I.  Saul's  consultation  ofthe  witch*  of  Endor.  (xxvlil.) 
I  ii.  The  encampment  of  the  Philistines  at  Aphek,  who  tend  back 

David  from  their  armj.  (xxlx.) 
t  fil.  David's  pursuit  and  defeat  of  the  Asialekites  who  had  plundere4 

Zlklag,  and  from  whom  he  recovers  the  spoil,  (xxx.) 
f  Iv.  The  Boicide  of  SauL  end  total  dlecomfitare  of  the  Israelites. 

(MXl.) 

IV.  The  BsooKD  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  hiatozy  of 
David,  to  second  king  of  Israel,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  yeara,  viz.  from  to  jear  of  the  worm  2948  to  2988 ;  ancf, 
by  recording  to  translation  of  to  kingdom  from  to  tribe  of 
Benjamin  to  that  of  Judah,  it  relates  the  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  delivered  in  Gen.  xliz.  10.  The  victo- 
ries of  David,  his  wise  administration  of  civil  government, 
his  efforts  to  promote  true  religion,  hia  grievous  sins,  and  deep 
repentance,  together  with  the  various  troubles  and  judgments 

a  Dr.  Hales's  Analvsis  of  Chronologf,  vol  iin>ook  i.  p.  9SL 
■  Few  pasasgea  or  Scripture  have  been  diacuaaed  with  more  warmth 
than  the  relation  contalnea  in  this  ^n  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel : 
some  commentators  have  conjectured  that  the  whole  waa  a  Juggle  of  the 
Pythoness  whom  Saul  conauited ;  others,  that  it  was  a  mere  visiooarx 
scene  -,  Augustine  and  others,  that  it  waa  Satan  bimaelf  who  aaaumed  the 
appearance  of  Samuel :  and  othera,  that  It  was  the  ghost  of  Samuel^  raised 
by  infernal  power,  or  oj  force  of  magicid  incantation.  All  those  hjpo* 
theaea,  however,  contradict  the  kiaioneai  faH  as  related  bv  the  author  of 
Ihia  book:  for  U  is  evident  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  ISam.  xx«Ui.  14. 
more  closely  translated,  and  compared  throughout  with  itself,  that  it  was 
"  Samuel  himself"  whom  Saul  beneld,  and  who  (or  hia  spirit)  waa  actuslly 
raised  immediately,  and  before  the  witch  bad  any  time  to  utter  any  Incaii- 
tations,  bv  the  power  of  God,  hi  a  dorified  form,  and  wearing  the  appear* 
ance  of  toe  ominoua  mantle  in  which  was  the  rent  that  signmed  the  rend- 
ing of  the  kingdom  firom  Saul's  famllv.  The  reality  of  Bamuers  appearance 
on  thia  occasion  waa  a  doctrine  of  tne  primitive  Jewish  church  (compare 
Eccius.  xlvi.  20.x  and  was  also  thus  understood  by  Josephus,  who  liaa  not 
only  tranalaled  the  oflgtaial  pssssge  correeUy,  bm  likewise  expressly  statee 
that  the  soul  of  Samuel  faiqnired  why  It  waa  raiaed.  Antki.  Jtid.  Ub.  vt.  14 
f  i2.  Dr.  Halea's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  book  i.  pp.a66-360.,  where 
the  subject  ie  fully  dlecoaaed  and  proved.  Bee  also  Calmet's  Diiwertatfon 
sur  I'Apparition  de  Ssmuel,  Commentalre  Utteral.  torn.  ii.  pp-  331— «36. 
That  a  waa  Samuel  hlmaclf  is  further  evident  from  the  clearness  andtrath 
of  the  prediction  (which  could  only  come  from  God) ;  for  *'  en  MeMorrsi^' 
that  la.  very  shortly  after,  Saul  and  hia  sons  were  aWn. 
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pA»i  V.  Cri,: 


kllwlBd  ttMi  him  aaA  hii  people  by  God«  era  all  fellj  de- 
•cribed.  This  book  coneiste  of  three  prinoipttl  difieioiw,  re- 
*atin;  the  triomphs  end  the  troablee  of  Dend,  and  hit  Crane- 
aotkma  eobeeqaent  to  hie  raeoveiy  of  the  throne^  whence  he 
Was  dhven  for  a  ehort  time  by  the  robeUion  of  hie  eon 
Abealom. 

Pabt  L  The  Triumphi  of  Jkwid.  (ch.  i^x.) 

8xcT.  K  Hit  elegant,  tender,  and  pathetie  elegy  over  Seal 
and  Jonathan,  (i.) 

Bbct.  3.  Uii  tritunph  oyer  the  hooae  of  Saul,  and  ecmfinna- 
tion  in  the  kingdom.  (ii^«<4v.) 

SacT.  8.  Ub  viotoriea  over  the  Jebnaitee  and  Philierinei  (wX 
and  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  ienualeok  (vt.)  David^e 
prajer  to  God  on  that  oocaaUm,  and  the  divine  promiaee 
made  to  him  (vii.) ;  which,  though  they  primarily  related 
to  the  eetabUahment  of  the  throne  in  hie  poelerity,  yet  ulti- 
mately prefigured  the  everiaeting  kingdom  of  tbe  Memiah. 
(Compare  vii.  12—16.  vrith  Heb.  L  6.) 

Sbct.  4.  Hia  vietoriee  over  the  Philiadnee,  Ammonitee,  and 
other  neighbouring  naliotta.  (viii.— >x.) 

Part  II.  Tke  Trwblea  ofDavtd^  and  their  Catm,  togdher  mih 
hU  Bipentante^  and  mtbteguent  Beemxry  of  the  Divine  /V»- 
eoiir.  (ch.  xi. — nx,) 

Sbct.  1.  The  cauie  of  David's  troublea, — his  Jirtt  great 
ofienoe  against  6od^-*hii  nn  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and 
the  divine  judgments  denounced  against  him  on  that  ac- 
count (xi.  xiL) 

Sbct.  8.  The  punishments  in  consequence  of  that  sin,  fint, 
from  domestic  troubles  in  the  sin  of  Amnon  (xiii.) ;  and, 
secondly,  public  troubles,  in  the  rebellion  of  Abeakun,  which, 
lor  a  short  time,  exiled  David  from  the  throne  (xiv^— xviL)  ; 
the  death  of  Absalom  (xviii.)  and  David's  mourning  on  Ms 
account  (xix.) 

Pxar  in.  David'e  Eeeioration  fo  hi»  Tkrone^  and  eubeeqitent 
Tnmaatiiene,  (eh.  xx«— xxiv.) 

Sbct.  I.  David's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  insurrection  of 
Sheba  quelled,  (xz.) 

Sbct.  2.  His  punishment  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  and  successful 
battles  vrith  the  PhiUstinesL  (xxL) 

Sbct.  3.  His  psalm  of  praise,  on  a  generd  review  of  the  mer- 
cies of  his  life,  and  the  many  and  wonderful  deliverances 
which  he  had  experienced.  (xxiL)  .This  divine  ode, 
which  contains  the  noblest  images,  perhaps,  that  were  ever 
expreswd  in  words,  also  occuni  in  the  book  of  Psalms 
(Psal.  xviii.),  vrith  a  few  variations.  We  have  it  here,  as 
originally  composed  for  his  own  closet  and  his  own  hsjrp ; 
but  there  we  have  it  as  delivered  to  the  chief  musician  for 
the  serviee  of  the  church,  vrith  some  amendmenti.  For, 
though  primarily  calculated  for  the  royal  prophet's  immedi- 
ate use,  yet  it  might  indifferently  assist  the  devotion  of 
others,  when  giving  thanks  for  their  deliverances  :  or,  it  was 
intended  that  his  people  should  thus  join  with  him  in  his 
thanksgivings ;  because,  being  a  public  person,  his  deliver- 
ances were  to  be  accounted  public  blessings,  and  called  for 
public  acknowledgments. 

Sbct.  4.  The  last  words  of  David,  forming  a  supplement  or 
conclusion  to  the  preceding  sublime  hymn  (xxiii.  1 — 7.), 
which  are  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  his  mighty  men. 
(xxiu.  8—39.) 

Sbct.  6.  David's  secon J  great  offence  against  God,  in  number- 
ing the  people;  its  minishment ;  David's  penitential  inter- 
cession and  8acrific^(xxiv.)i 

V.  This  aecond  book  of  Samuel  beaie  en  exact  relation  to 
theprecedingr,  and  ie  likewise  connected  with  tiiat  which  suo- 
ceeos.  We  see  throughout  the  effects  of  that  enmity  against 
other  nations,  which  had  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
[sraelites  by  tho  Mosaic  law,  and  which  gradually  tended  to 
the  extirpation  of  idolatry.  '*  This  book,  likewise,  as  well  as 
the  former,  contains  other  intrinsic  proofs  of  its  verity.  By 
describing  without  disguise  the  misconduct  of  those  charac- 
ters, who  were  highly  reverenced  amon^  the  people,  the 
sacxed  writer  demonstrates  his  impartial  sincerity :  and,  by 
appealing  to  monuments  that  attested  the  veracity  of  his  rela- 
tions when  he  wrote,  he  furnished  every  possible  evidence  of 

>  The  offance  of  David  seems  to  hare  ehiefljr  eoaaiated  in  hit  ponlstlng 
to  require  a  muster  of  all  hia  aabjecta  able  to  bear  arma,  without  the  divioe 
command,  without  neceaaity,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  indulf  e  an 
idle  vanity  Bad  prtmmption,  aa  if  he  put  his  trust  more  in  the  number  of 
hia  subjects  than  in  the  dhrina  protection ;  and  the  offence  of  his  people 
might  also  have  been  abnllar,  alwaya  elated  as  their  were,  and  provoking  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  in  prosperitT  by  their  forgetfuhess  of  hlOL  Deuc.  vi.  10 
^ISL   Dr.Hales'sAnsly^vaLlLpiasaL 


hie  ftithfol  adhefenoe  to  Imdi*  The  books  of  Samuel  eoa:^ 
the  chain  of  eaeied  hietMr*  by  detulinir  the  dreuffifftme!^. 
an  intefestinff  period.  Twfr demmhe  me  Te^anoasioti^i 
provemente  S  the  Jewish  c&uiic^  established  by  Darid:  :t 
as  they  delineate  minolel y  the  life  of  dmt  monarch,  th€T>- 
oat  his  typical  lektion  to  Christ.  Many  headben  uii? 
have  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Sanmel,  or  have  coH^ 
from  otfaersooiees,  many  poiticiilaTS  of  those  aocoontgiif: 
he  gives.***  In  the  fblls  cST  David  we  behold  die  ttnt^^ 
preraleDee  of  humsn  corrnptioii :  and  in  hu  repeatanx  a 
recovery^  the  extent  and  et&acj  of  divine  grace. 

The  two  books  of  Ssmael  aie  oi  very  considenlP^ » 
porlanoe  for  iUiistiating  the  boc^  of  Psauns,  to  whid;  !^ 
may  be  considend  as  a  key.     Thus,  Pea)m  iiL  will  q-^ 
mtich  light  from  9  8am.  zr.  14.  et  sea, ; — ^Psal.  iy.  from  1  !*& 
xxii.  xxiii.  icxvi. ; — Psal.  vii.  from  3  Sam.  zvi.  2. 1 1.  ;.fv 
xxi¥.  from  9  8am.  n.  19.  el  mg, ; — Psal.  xxx.  from  1  Sc 
11. ; — Psal.  zxxii.  and  li.  from  9  Sam.  xii. ; — ^Psal.  nr 
from  9  Sam.  xxi.  1(^^15.  ^Psal.  zxxr.  from  SSasLn^ 
zvii.  ;---Psal.  xlii.  and  idiii.  from  3  Sam.  xvii.  22— ii  ^ 
Psal.  lii.  from  I  Sam.  zzii.  9.  ^— Psal.  liv.  from  1  San.xL 
19.  and  xxri.  1. ;— Psal.  Iv.  from  9  Sam.  xrii.  21, 2ir 
Psal.  Ivi.  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  1 1—15. ; — ^PsaL  ly'd.  from  1^ 
xxii.  1.  and  xxiy.  3. ; — Psal.  lix.  from  1  Sam.  xix.  lU 
Psal.  Ix.  from  9  8am.  ¥111.3 — 13.  and  x.  15— 19.^-Pi 
Ixiii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  6.  and  xsdii.  14«— 16. ;— PsaL  Ii^: 
from  9  Sam.  ri.  3 — 19. ; — Psal.  Izxxix.  from  9Sam.  tu.!: 
ei  eeq, ;  and  Psal.  cxlii.  from  1  Sam.  zxiL  1.  and  nfr.  , 
eirnq.  I 




SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  TWO  BOOKS   Or  KUIOS. 

I.  Order  and  title  ef  thete  heeke. — ^H.  Auther^HSl  vb 
ment  and  eynepeie  ef  the  Jiret  book  •/  JRngM^-^-  »h 
ment  and  eynepeie  of  the  eecond  d9ok  o/JRngi.^^-  ^ 
ral  obtervatiene  on  theee  boeke* 

I.  Tbc  two  books  of  Kings  aie  closely  comectei  *£ 
those  of  Samuel.  The  origin  and  gradual  increase  (>(:> 
united  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Saul  and  hiaeucceswrDsiB. 
having  been  described  in  the  latter,  the  books  now  oiifl^n^ 
sideration  relate  its  height  of  fflory  under  Solomon,  iti  si> 
sion  into  two  kingdoms  under  nis  son  and  succenor  ^ 
beam,  the  causes  of  that  division,  and  iheconaeqmti^ 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  until  their  final  ^^ 
version ;  the  ten  tribes  heingcanied  captive  into  Assjroy 
Shalmaneser,  and  Judah  andBenjamin  to  Babylop^rA^' 
chadnezzar.  In  the  most  correct  and  ancient  editw««^ ^ 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  two  books  of  Kings  constitBto  wt «»» 
with  a  short  space  or  break  sometimes  oetween  thm.  ^ 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  ■«*'"! 
begun  the  first  book  of  Kings  at  the  death  of  David,  (u.  i&  • 
The  more  modem  conies  ofthe  Hebrew  Bible  haw «»»» 
division  with  our  autnorized  version :  though  in  ^c tunj' 
the  Masoretes,  they  certainly  formed  only  one  book ;  mo« 
(like  the  books  of  Samuel)  are  included  under  one  ftJfflua^ 
tion  of  sections,  versions,  &c.  in  the  Masors.  Tl»ey  jL, 
dently  been  divided,  at  some  unknown  period,  intotvop** 
for  the  convenience  of  reading.  . 

The  titles  to  these  books  have  been  various,  ^<^S°^|^ 
pears  from  Origen  that  they  derived  tiieir  name  ft**®  .  ? 
tial  words  in  ^"^D1,  vo-m^lcch  dovid,  Now  king  Darid/  w 
same  manner  as  (we  have  seen)  the  book  of  Genesis  oo^ 
the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  it  is  simply  termed  *^^-'^  J} 
of  rofffw  or  kingdoms,  of  which  it  calls  Samuel  the  brsi^ 
second,  and  these  two  the  third  and  fourth.  The  vmr 
Latin  version  entitles  it,  tdber  Megum  tertiut ;  secumu*  ^ 
braeoe,  Liber  Malaehim,  that  is,  the  tV  '  '  *  "'  ""*  * 
cording  to  the  Hebrews^  the  firet  book 


braoe,  Liber  Malaehim,  that  is,  the  third  book  of  JK'Jg'T 
cording  to  the  Hebrews^  the  firet  book  of  Makuhm^J^^ 
Syriac  version  has :  Herefolhwe  the  book  ofthe  pf^py^ 
Jtourished  among  the  ancient  people;  and  in  ihit  ff ^ 
exhibited  the  hietory  of  the  prophete^  who  fiowithed  (^  ' 
times.    In  the  Arabic  it  is  thus  entitled  :— M  the  narnt  oj  ^ 


meet  merciful  and  eompaaeionaie  God  /  the  book  of  ^^"^] 

eon  ofDanid  the  prophet^  whose  benedictions  be  upon  ^"^^1 

If.  Concerning  the  author  or  authors  of  these  ^^^'^ji 

sentiments  of  learned  men  are  extremely  divided*  ^oid^^ 
_^i.!.       .*    .  -^     •«»«  -^     1  »¥— i,;«ii  trio* 


been  of  opinion  that  David,  Solomon,  and  Heiekiah  ^ 
the  history  of  their  own  reigns ;  others,  that  Nathan»  »^ 
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faiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  who  flourUhed  in  the 
ungdoms  of  Israel  and  Juden,  undertook  tiie  office  of  hasto- 
iographers.  We  know  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote 
he  lives  of  those  kings  who  reisned  in  their  times;  for  the 
lames  and  writings  of  these  propnets  are  mentioned  in  seTe> 
d\  places  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  which  also 
ite  or  refer  to  the  original  annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
udah,  of  which  those  books  hare  transmitt^  to  us  abridg- 
lents  or  sammaries.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xi.  41.  we  read  of 
le  aeU  of  Sohmon^  which  acts  were  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Jathan  the  prophet ^^  and  in  the  prophecy  of  Shijah  the  Shihn- 
e,  aad  in  the  vinons  of  Jddo  the  uer  ^3  CKron.  ix.  29.) ; 
^hich  Iddo  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Shemaiah 
le  prophet,  in  writinff  the  acts  of  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xii. 
S.)  We  also  read  of  the  book  of  Jehu  the  prophet,  relating 
18  transactions  of  Jehoshaphat  (3  Chron.  xx.  34.  1  Kinffs 
vi.  1.) ;  and  Isaiah  the  prophet  wrote  the  acts  of  king  Uz- 
iah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.  l,  and  also  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxli.  32.);  and  it  is  hignly  probable  that  he  wrote  the  his- 
ary  of  the  two  intermediate  kings  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  in 
rhose  reigns  he  liyed.  (Isa.  i.  1.) 

It  is  endent,  therefore,  that  two  descriptions  of  writers 
rere  coDcemed  in  the  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings :— - 
€r»/,  those  original,  primitiTe,  and  contemporary  authors, 
7ho  wrote  the  annals,  journals,  and  memoirs  of  their  own 
imes,  from  vrhich  the  authors  of  our  sacred  historjr  subse- 
[ueotly  derived  their  materials.  These  ancient  memoirs  have 
lot  deseeded  to  ns ;  but  they  unquestionably  were  in  the 
lands  of  those  sacred  penmen,  whose  writings  are  in  our 
ossession,  since  they  cite  them  and  refer  to  them.  The 
^amd  class  of  writers  consists  of  those,  by  whom  the  books 
f  Kings  were  actmilly  composed  in  the  form  in  which  we 
ow  ha^e  them.  The  Jews  ascribe  them  to  Jeremiah ;  and 
leir  opuion  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and  other  eminent 
smmentatoTS :  othen  again  assign  them  to  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
tat  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  these  docks  were  di- 
ested  into  their  present  order  by  Exra.  The  following  are 
le  grounds  cm  whidk  this  opinion  is  founded  and  support^  :— 

1.  The  ffeneral  unifonmty  of  style  and  manner  indicates 
bat  these  books  were  written  by  one  person. 

2  The  author  evidently  lived  after  the  captivity  of  Ba- 
yloo:  for,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  he 
peaks  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
:2,  &c.) 

3.  He  says  that  in  his  time  the  ten  tribes  were  still  captive 
a  Assyria,  whither  they  had  been  carried  as  a  punishment 
bt  their  sins.  (2  Kings  xvii.  23.) 

4.  In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings, 
le  introduces  some  reflections  on  the  calamities  of  Judah  and 
[srael,  which  demonstrate  that  he  wrote  after  those  caiamitiee 
tiad  taken  place.    Compare  2  Kings  xvii.  6--24. 

5.  He  almost  every  where  refers  to  the  ancient  memoira 
which  he  had  before  nim,  and  abridged. 

6.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  author 
was  a  pausT  tx^  prophet.  He  studies  less  to  describe  acts 
of  heroism,  saeoesslui  battles,  conquests,  political  address, 
&c.  than  what  regards  the  temple,  rdig^ous  ceremonies,  fes- 
tivals, the  worshm  of  God,  the  piety  m  princes,  tiiie  fidelity 
of  the  prophets,  t&e  punishment  of  crimes,  the  manifestation 
of  Goa^B  zDget  against  the  wicked,  and  his  reirard  for  the 
righteous.  He  every  where  appeare  greatly  attached  to  the 
lioQse  of  David.  He  treats  on  the  kings  ot  Israel  only  inci- 
lentally ;  his  principal  object  being  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
tad  its  particular  anairs. 

Now,  all  time  marks  correspond  widi  Ezra,  a  learned 
iriest,  who  lived  both  during  and  subsequently  to  the  eapti- 
itj,  and  might  have  collected  numerous  documents,  which, 
rom  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  are 
ow  lost  to  ns.  Such  are  the  r»isons  on  which  Calmet  has 
scribed  the  books  of  Kings  to  Ezra,  and  his  opinion  is  ge- 
erally  received.  There  are,  however,  a  few  circumstances 
bat  seem  to  militate  against  this  hypothesis,  which  should 
e  noticed,  as  not  agreeing  with  tiie  time  of  Ezra.  Thus, 
3 1  Kings  viii.  8.  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  represented  as 
ein^  in  the  temple  **to  this  day:''  and  in  1  Kings  xii.  19. 
be  kmgdoms  of  Israel  are  mentioned  as  still  snbsisdng.  In 
Kinffs  vi.  1.  37,  38.  the  author  mentions  the  months  of  Zif 
nd  Bui,  names  which  were  not  in  use  after  the  captivity, 
■^tly,  the  writer  expresses  himself  throughout  as  a  contem- 
orary,  and  as  an  author  who  had  been  an  cTe-witness  of 
rhat  he  wrote.  But  these  apparent  contrsdicaons  admit  of 
n  easy  solutbn.  Ezra  generally  transcribes  verbatim  the 
BsmcMrB  which  he  had  in  his  possession  without  attempting 


to  reconcile  them.^  This  clearly  demonstrates  his  fidelity 
exactness,  and  integrity.  In  other  plaees  some  reflections  or 
illustrations  are  inserted,  which  naturally  arise  from  his  sab* 
iect ;  this  shows  him  to  have  been  fully  master  of  the  mattex 
he  was  discussing,  and  that,  being  divinely  inspired,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  intermixing  his  own  words  with  those  of  the 
prophets,  whose  writings  lay  before  him. 

The  divine  authority  of  these  books  is  attest^  by  tho 
many  predictions  they  contain :  they  are  cited  as  authentio 
and  canonical  by  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iv.  25—27.),  and  by 
his  apostles  (Actsvii.47.  Rom.  xi.  2*-4.  James  v.  17, 18.;, 
and  they  have  constantly  been  received  into  the  saeied  eanoK 
by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churehes  in  every  age.  Their 
truth  and  authenticity  also  derive  additional  connrraation  from 
the  corresponding  testimonies  of  ancient  profane  writera.> 

III.  The  FinsT  Book  of  Ku«os  embraces  a  period  of  one 
himdred  and  twenty-six  years,  from  the  anointing  of  Solomon 
and  his  adimssion  as  a  partner  in  the  throne  with  David, 
A.  M.  2989,  to  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  a.  m.  3115.  It  relates 
the  latter  part  of  David's  iile;  his  death,  and  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  whose  reign  comprehended  the  most  prosperous 
and  glorious  poiod  of  the  Israelitish  history ;  and  prengured 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah;  Solomon's  erection  and 
consecration  of  the  temple  at  Jeniralem  (the  beauty  and  per* 
fection  of  which  was  a  type  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  church  of  God) ;  his  awful  defection  from  the  tnie  reli- 
gion ;  the  sudden  decay  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  his  death, 
when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms^— under  R^koboam, 
who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  comprising  the 
tribes  ofJudah  and  Benjamin,  and  under  Jeroboam,  who  was 
sovereign  of  the  other  ten  tribes  that  revolted  from  the  house 
of  David,  and  which  in  the  Sacred  Writings  are  designated 
as  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam^s  succes* 
sors,  Ahijam,  Asa,  and  Jehoshaphat;  and  those  of  Nadab, 
Baasha,  £lah,  Zimri,  Omri,  Tmni,  the  wieked  Ahah,  and 
Ahaxiah  (in-paxt]j,  who  suooeeded  Jeroboam  in  the  throne 
of  Israel.  For  the  particular  order  of  suceeesion  of  these 
monarchs,  and  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  during  theii 
respective  reigiis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chronological 
table  inserted  in  Appendix  II.  to  this  volume.  The  firat 
book  of  Kings  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts, 
containing,  1.  The  nistory  of  the  undivided  king^aom  undei 
Solomon ;  and,  3.  The  history  of  the  divided  kingdom  un 
der  Rehoboam  and  his  successora,  and  Jeroboam  and  his 
suocessore. 

Part  I.  The  History  of  SbhmonU  Reign  (ch.  i« — xi.)  contains 
a  narrative  of, 
8xcT.  1.  The  latter  days  of  David;  the  inauguration  of  Solo* 

mon  as  his  associate  in  the  kingdom,  and  Us  dengnation  to 

be  his  successor.  (L  iL  1<^11.) 
Sbct.  2,  The  reign  of  Solomon  from  the  deafli  of  David  to 

his  undertaking  the  erection  of  the  temple.  (iL  IS— 46 

ui.  IV.) 
SscT.  3.  The  prepaiations  fiir  hoildiag  the  temple,  (v.) 
SscT.  4.  The  building  t^  the  temple  (vL)  and  of  Solomon's 

own  house,  together  with  the  prapsntioQ  of  the  vessels  and 

utensihi  for  the  tensile  service.  (viL) 
SscT.  6.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the  sublime  prayer 

of  Soloimm  on  that  oocasioitt.  (viiL) 
SscT.  6.  Transactions  during  the  remamder  of  Solomon's 

reign  >— his  commerce ;  visit  from  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  the 

splendour  of  his  monarchy ;  his  fidling  into  idolatry,  and 

the  adversaries  by  whom  he  was  opposed  until  Us  death. 

(ix.  X.  xi.) 

Pakt  II.   The  IBstonf  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
krael,  (ch.  xii.  xxii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  ^vision  of  the  two 

kingdoms.  (xiL) 
Sbct.  2.  The  reigns  of  Rehoboam  lung  of  Judah,  and  of  ien>> 

boam  1.  king  of  Israel.  (xiiL  xiv.) 
SscT.  3.  The  reigns  of  Abyam  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah,  and 

t  The  conatderalfoii  that  these  books  were  digested  lh>in  memoirs,  writ- 
ten by  different  persons  who  lired  in  the  respectiTe  times  of  which  the/ 
wrote,  will  help  to  reconcile  what  is  asid  of  Heseldah  in  2  Kings  xriil.  6. 
that,  after  him  none  woe  Uke  tdmcfaU  the  kinge  of  Judah,  with  what  is 
said  of  Josiah  in  chap.  xxiiL  25.  that,  Uke  unto  Mn  toae  there  no  kinf  te- 
fore  him;  for,  what  Is  said  of  Hezekiah  ¥ras  trne,  till  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Josiah,  when  that  pious  soToreign  benn  the  relbrnmtion  of  whteh  so 
much  is  said  in  the  sacred  history.   Mr.  Reeves.  Pref.  to  Books  of  Kings. 

•  Josephua,  Autiq.  Jud.  lib.  vUL  c.  2.    Ettsebina,  Prep.  Eranr.  lib.  x. 

Grotins  de  Veritate,  lib.  iil.  c.  16.,  and  AUii,  Reflectinns  upon  the  Books  of 

the  Old  Testament,  chap.  il.  hare  collected  seTsral  instances  of  the  conSr- 

maUon  of  the  sacred  historians  fromprolane  suthora.   On  this  sal^ael  also 

i  consult  the  testimonies  given  in  Vol  t  pp.  69—78.  stcpra. 
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the  coataiupwmff  nigni  of  Ntdab^  B4adi%  Blah,  Zimii, 
Omriy  and  tlw  eommeiiceaaol  of  Ahab't  icign.  (xv.  xvi) 

0feeT.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoifaaphet  lung  of  Jndeh,  and  of  his 
centempoririet  Abab  and  Alucdah  (in  part),  daring  which 
the  prophet  Elijah  flonildked.  (xm< — ^xxiL) 

IV.  The  sicoND  Book  or  Kuros  eootimies  the  contempo' 
ivy  histofj  of  the  two  kinfdome  of  imnel  and  Jndah,  from 
the  death  of  Jehoshaphst,  a.  m.  9115,  to  the  deetmction  of 
the  city  and  temple  or  Jeraaalem  by  Nebudiadneswy  ▲.  h. 
3416,  a  period  or  three  hundred  yean.  The  last  three  vereee 
of  the  jprecedin^  book  have  been  hnpnyerly  disjoined  from 
this.  The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  interworen  in  this 
book,  and  pieeents  a  long  snooeeston  of  wicked  sovereigns 
in  the  kingdom  of  kraeU  from  Jkhasiah  to  Hosfaea,  in  whoee 
raign  Samaria  was  captund  by  Shalmaneeer  king  of  Assyria, 
and  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  caotive  into  that  country.  In 
the  k^pgdom  of  ladah,  we  find  some  few  ]HOtts  princes 
among  manv  whe  were  eonrnpt  Sixteen  sovereigns  filled 
the  Jewish  thfone,  fimn  Jehoram  to  Zedekiah,  in  whose  leiffn 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  totally  sobyerted,  and  the  people 
carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Daring  this  period  nn- 
merous  prophets  flourished,  as  Elijah,  Blisha,  Jonah,  JocA, 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Mieah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk, 
Daniel,  Eaekiel,  &e.  The  second  book  of  Kings  comprises 
twenty^five  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
containing,  1.  The  history  of  the  two  monarchies,  antil  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and,  9.  The  history  of  Jndah 
alone  to  its  subvenion* 

Part  I.  7%e  Coniemporarv  History  of  the  Kingdoms  oflsrad 
andJudah^  to  the  End  of  the  firmer,  (ch,  L — ^xvii.) 

SacT.  1.  The  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoahaphat,  and  of  hb 
awociate  Jehoram,  kingi  of  Judah,  and  of  Ahaziah  and 
Joram,  kings  of  I«ael ;  the  transUtion  of  Elijah,  and  desig- 
nation of  Etiflha  to  be  his  soceeaMMr  in  the  prophetic  oflke; 
minclea  wrought  by  him.  (i.— viii.  3.) 

8bct.  S.  The  eontemponuy  reigns  of  Jehoram  king  of  Jndah 
alone,  and  hia  snccesaor  Ahaziah,  and  of  Jehoram  king  of 
larael.  (riiL  »— 29.) 

SxcT.  3.  Jehu  appointed  king  over  Israel ;  Jehoram  put  to 
death  by  him ;  the  reign  of  Jehu ;  death  of  Ahaziah  king  of 
Judah,  and  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah.  (ix.  x.  xi.  1 — 8.) 

SxcT.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoaah  king  of  Judah,  and  the  con- 
temporary reigns  of  Jehoahaz  and  hit  aon  Jehoash  kings  of 
Israel ;  the  death  of  the  prophet  Elisha ;  and  the  miiade 
performed  at  his  grave,  (xi.  £—21.  xiL  xilL) 

3xcT.  5.  The  reigns  of  Amariah„  Assariah,  or  Uaziah,  and 
Jotham,  kings  of  Judah^  and  tfie  contemporuy  reigns  of 
Jehoash,  or  Joash,  Jeroboam  II.,  Zeehariah,  Shallum,  Menap 
hem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah.  (xiv.  xv.) 

SxcT.  6.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  J.udah ;  interregnnm  in 
the  kingdom  of  laael  after  the  death  of  Pekah  terminated 
by  HoshiBa  the  last  sovereign^  in  the  nm&  year  of  whose 
reign  Samaria  Us  capital  was  taken  by  ^e  king  of  Asiyria, 
whither  the  ten  tribes  were  tsken  into  eaptivity ;  the  sub- 
veraion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  tlie  mixture  of  religion 
introduced  by  the  Cuthites.who  were  transplanted  to  Samar 
ria.  (xvL  xrii.) 

Part  II.  The  History  of  theDecKne  and  Fall  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Judah,  (ch.  rnii.  xrv.) 

SscT.  1.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  his  war  with  the  Assyrians ; 
their  srmy  destroyed  by  a  plague ;  the  recovery  of  Heze- 
kiah from  a  mortal  disease ;  the  Babyloniah  captivity  foretold  ; 
his  death.  (xviiL  xix.  xx.^ 

Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon.  (xxi.) 

SscT.  8.  The  leign  of  Jbaish.  (xxiL  xxiiL  1—30.) 

SxcT.  4.^  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah  the  last  king  of  Judah ;  Jerusalem  taken ;  the 
temple  burnt ;  and  the  Jews  carried  into  captivity  to  Baby- 
lon. (xxiiL  31 — 37.  xxiv.  xxv.) 

V.  The  two  books  of  Kings,  particularly  the  second, 
abound  with  impressive  and  lively  narrations ;  and  the  strict 
impartiality  with  which  the  author  of  each  book  has  related 
events  and  circumstances  dishonourable  to  his  nation,  affords 
a  convincing  evidence  of  his  fidelity  and  integrity.  They 
delineate  the  lon^-sufieriDg  of  God  towards  his  people,  and 
his  seveie  chastisements  for  their  iniquitous  abuse  of  his 


mercy;  as  the  same  titt0  tb0f  maA  most  ckariyfteTs 
city  of  God,  both  in  his  promises  and  in  his  tfareatemngs,! 
show  the  vttar  vanity  or  trastiw  in  stn  aim  of  flesh, ud* 
instabttitr  of  haoin  ktogdooMy  nam  whieh  piety  and  jan 
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I.  Title^-^IL  Author  and  date* — UL  Scope^TV,  MaJm'j 
the  twe  bo^ke  ef  Chronicles.'-^Y.  OdoeroaHont  m  tin. 

I.  Ths  ancient  Jews  comprised  the  two  hooka  of  Ctn> 
clea  in  one  book :  but  in  the  H^rew  BiUea,  now  prb*^*; 
their  use,  they  have  adoptsd  the  same  division  which  is  is 
in  our  Bibles,  apparently  (Calmet  thinks)  for  die  puipoc: 
oonfiwRiing  to  oai  mode  or  refersnce  in  o<Mieonianoes,thfB 
of  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Ronnab  church.  IV 
Jews  entitle  these  books  csnrn  ^narh muwaer  aajauDt^iki 
The  Words  of  Days,  or  Jhmals  /  probably^  from  the  cnn 
stance  of  their  bemg  eomfdled  out  of  diaries  or  anni'.* 
which  were  recorded  the  various  ewnts  velated  in  these  bare 
In  the  Septnagint  veoion  tfaey  are  tBimed  nAPAAEincHib 
(Paraleipomena),  the  things  Mat  urere  i^  or  omitted ;  \ma 
uoBnj  thmga  wmch  were  omitted  in  me  former  part  d:} 
sacred  history  am  bers  not  onhr  supplied,  but  some  o&i 
tions  also  are  enlaiged,  while  oOiers  are  added.  The  Gm 
translatorB  of  that  version  seem  to  have  considefeii  dir 
books  as  a  supplement,  either  to  Ssmael  and  to  die  boob  i 
Kings,  or  to  the  whde  Bible.  The  appellation  of  Cfar^ 
cles  was  given  to  theas  books  by  Jerome,  because  tbfj^ 
tain  an  alwtract,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  whole  of  tbesKi 
history,  to  the  time  when  they  were  WTttSen.* 

H.  These  books  were  evidendy  compiled  flom  t^ 
which  were  written  at  different  times,  some  befbra  andoib 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity:  it  is  most  eertm  tkaLt 
books  of  Chronicles  are  not  die  origin^  records  arweatm 
of  the  transactions  of  the  sovereigns  of  iersel  snd  }^ 
which  are  so  often  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kiogs.  1^ 
ancient  registers  were  much  more  copioos  than  tibebocbt 
Chronicles,  which  contain  ample  extracts  fromorigiinlio» 
meats,  to  which  they  very  freqnently  refer. 

Concerning'  the  author  of  dieae  books  vra  have  no  dstsff 
iDformation.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  wss  die  sa 
who  wrote  the  books  dT  Kings :  but  the  greet  ^Sea«j 
Calmet  remarks,  in  die  dates,  nanatiTes,  gmteakm  ^ 
proper  nameer-toffether  with  the  repetitions  afaessne 
things,  and  fieiquendy  in  the  same  woras<— strong^  wife*^ 
against  this  hypothesis.  The  Hebrews  commoHiSJ^ 
the  Chroniclee  to  Ezra;  who,  they  aay,  compoin^ 
after  the  return  from  die  eapdvi^,  and  waa  a^^ 
this  work  by  die  prophets  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  vho  ^ 
then  living*  This  cbinion  they  endeayoor  to  tnff^F^ 
from  the  similarity  or  style  (the  last  diree  verses  d  w^ 
cond  book  of  Chronicles  corresponding  very  nesriy^'^'"' 
first  three  verses  of  Bin),  from  the  recapitaladonstnt^ 
ral  redecdons  which  are  sometimee  made  on  a  loo?  ^ 
of  events  >- ^eoimd/y,  die  audior  lived  after  die  capon^ 
since,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book  he  reciiea » 
decree  of  Cyrus,  which  granted  liberty  to  die  Jews,  aiMi  ■ 
also  condnues  die  genealogy  of  David  to  ZenibW»'' * 
chief  of  those  who  returned  Ifom  the  capdvity :  ihtrdflh  ^ 
books  contain  certsin  terms  and  expressions,  which  »! 
think  are  peculiar  to  the  person  and  times  of  Esn. 

However  plausible  these  observadons  may  be,  thete^ 
odier  marks  discernible  in  die  books  of  Chronicles,  v^ 
tend  to  prove  that  Ezra  did  not  compose  them.  ^° Jts^ 
plaee^  the  author  condnues  the  genealogy  of  Zembbabei 
die  twelfth  generation :  but  Ezra  did  not  live  to  tnat^ 
and,  consequendy,  could  not  have  written  the  8^^^^ 
quesdon  ^-seeondiy,  the  vmter  of  these  books  was  m^. 
contemporaiy  nor  an  original  writer;  but  compuw  "^ 
abridged  them  from  anqiont  memoirs,  genealogiesr  ^db^^ 


registers,  and  odier  works  which  he  freqnenUy  ^^^^^ 
from  which  he  sometimes  gives  copious  extracts,  vii 

1  In  the  first  volome  of  Btahop  Wataon't  CoUeedon  of  1^^  ^?i 
13BL)  there  are  soioe  admirable  reflections  on  the  monl  ^^rr^^ 
Babylonish  captivitf,  and  the  propriety  of  that  dispensation,  wUcn  « 
ply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  ^_^j,kt 

•  Cabnet's  and  Dr.  Ciaxice's  Prefixes  to  the  teo  Books  of  CSik»^ 
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langin^  the  words,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  inconsisten- 
es.  It  is  eyidenty  thesBfoie,  tliat  the  author  of  these  books 
red  aHer  the  captivitj,  and  derired  his  materials  from  the 
emoirs  of  writers  eontempofaiT  widi  the  events  recorded, 
id  who  floorished  Ions  before  his  time«  The  aiithentteity 
\  these  books  is  abimaantly  supported  by  the  general  mass 

external  evidence ;  by  which  also  tiieir  divine  authority  is 
lly  establiiriied,  as  weft  as  by  the  indirect  attestations  of 
ir  Xrf»d  and  his  apostlM.^ 

III.  The  piwipalSooFB  of  these  books  is  to  exhibit  with 
ciMVM  the  genealoeies,  the  rank,  the  fonetioiis,  and  th^  of- 
»r  of  Uie  piissts  ana  Levites ;  that,  after  the  captivity,  they 
i^ht  noie  easiljaasame  their  propei  ranks,  and  re-enter  on 
eir  ministiT.  The  anthor  had  further  in  view,  to  show  how 
e  lands  haa  bees  distribated  among  the  families  before  tfie 
.ptivi^  ;  80  thai  the  tenp^fsdre  tribes  might  on  their  return 
itaio,  as  &r  as  was  pnetieable,  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
eir  iaiheie.  He  quobs  old  reeords  by  the  name  of  andent 
incv  (1  Gbren.  ir.  96.)'  ^^  Mcites  four  several  rolls  or 
lunbennp  of  the  people  ^— one  taken  in  the  time  of  David, 

secoii4  m  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  a  third  in  the  time  of 
otham,  and  a  fourth  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
rihea«  In  edier  places  he  speaks  of  the  numbers  whidi  had 
eeu  takes  by  oraer  of  king  David,  but  which  Joab  did  not 
ji  ish.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  extreme  accuiecy  affect- 
d  by  the  Jews  in  teirhistorioiA  documents  and  genealogies: 
fie  latler,  indeed,  could  not  be  corrupted  ybrme^  (for  most 
f  the  people  eoM  repeat  them  memoriter) ;  although,  from 
request  tiaQseriptiony  much  eonfosioa  has  been  introduced 
nto  maay  oi  the  naoies^  which  ib  is  now,  perhaps,  impoesi- 
le  to  CMT 1^.  It  is,  however^  most  evident  that  the  basis 
f  the  books  of  Chronicles  was  a  real  historv  and  real  gene* 
logies:  for  mich  psilieQlam  of  names  and  o^er  cireum- 
:aDces  would  never  have  been  invented  hy  any  person,  as  no 
naginable  purpose  c»Duld  be  answered  by  it  f  and  the  haaard 
f  Tsakifig  miAikes^  and  being  thereby  exposed  when  they 
ere  first  pqblis^wd,  would  be  very  giea^ 
IV m  The  Ghronicies  are  an.  abndgmeat  of  all  the  sacred 
Lstory,  but  mon  sepeoialiy  &om  me  orijgitt  of  the  Jewish 
auob  to  tfaeic  letnin  ftom.  the  first  captivity.  The  marr 
kKNc  traces  the  rise  aad  propagation  of  the  people  of  Israel 
xim  Adam,  and  afterwards  gives  a  dieumstantial  aooount  of 
le  reign  and  transactions  ofDavid.  In  the  sxcond  Book  the 
arrative  is  c(mtinasd,  and  relates  the  progress  and  dissolution 
f  the  kingdom  o{  Judah,  to  the  very  yearof  the  return  of  the 
ews  fr<Ma  the  Bdl>ylonish  captivity :  as  imy  little  notice  is 
iken  of  the  lungs  m  Ismsl,  it  is  not  improbable  that  thin  book 
•'aa  chiefly  evtnoted  from  the  leoorda  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
ab. The  Beiiod'of  time  embraced  in  thebo<te  of  Chronicles 
s  about  3468  years;  and  they  may  be  commodiously  divided 
nto  four  parts;  via^— 1.  The  genealogies  of  those  persons 
luough  wniHii  the  Messiah  was  to  descend,  from  Adam  to  the 
raptivity,  and  to  the  time  of  Earn  ;-^3«  The  histerieeof  Saul 
md  David  V--3.  The  history  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
srael  aiid  Judah  under  Sdomon^  and,  4.  The  history  of  the 
(ingdom  of  Jui^  alter  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
l^ehobo^uSyiA gutter  subversion  by  Nebuchadneziar. 
Past  L  GmuJegiBal  Tablet  from  Adam  to  ilmfime  of  Exrtu 
(lChroQ.U^l_34.) 


idicT.  I.  eScnsafcyes  of  the  patriarchs  ftma  Adam  to  Jacob, 
and  ci  the  daieauiants  of  Judah  to  David,  and  his  posterity 
to  Zerobbabel,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend. 
(1  ChrocL  i.— Hi.) 

SscT.  3.  Genealogies  of  other  descendantB  of  Judah  by  Pharez, 
and  of  the  remaining  eleven  sons  of  Jacob,  (iv, — ^vfiL  Ix.  1.) 

8bct.  3.  Genealogies  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 

after  their  return  from  the  Babjlonish  captivity,  (ix.  2 — 34.) 

This  loos  series  of  genealotiea  is  a  sifpul  testimonj  to  ibe  origin  aod 
precervmtioD  of  the  Jewish  choroh  amoiif  macklod ;  and  of  the  fhl- 
fiUaaDt  of  tbe  dHriao  promises  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  be 
multiplied  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea^shore.  (Geo.  uii.  17.)  These 
genealoffies  are  also  of  very  great  importance,  as  exhibiting  the 
detail  of  the  saered  llne^  through  which  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
was  tranraDitted :  so  that  "  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  this  promised 
Bl^ielor  was  reresled  in  the  flesh,  the  church  and  the  people  of 
God  might  toiSdflbly  know  that  this  was  that  venr  promised  seed  of 
the  woman,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  the  son  of  David."*  In  perus- 
ing the  Hebrew  genealogies,  it  wiB  be  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  terms  "/atter,"  "soft,"  "befot,"  uid"begottenf»mbkhv9 
of  such  frequent  occorrence  In  them,  do  not  always  denote  imme- 
procreation  or  flfiadon,  but  extend  to  any  distant  progenitor.* 


«  Compare  1  Chroo.  xxiii.  13.  with  Heb.  v.  4.  and  xxir.  10.  with  Luke  i. 

J  2  Chron.  Ix.  1.  with  Matt.  j^i.  43.  and  Luke  xL  31. ;  and  2  Cbron.  xxit. 

LSI.  with  Matt,  xxiii  as.  and  Luke  xi.  51. 

!s  Roberu's  ClavU  BibUorum,  p^  10& 

M  Thus  in  6en.  xxix.  6.  Laban  is  called  the  ^on  of  Nahor,  though,  in  fact, 

k'Was  only  his  **  grandson'*  by  Bethuel.    Similar  Instances  are  often  to 

I  found  in  the  Scriptures. 


it  is  farther  to  be  obsextsd  Chat  **tbcse  geasslBgksl  (sUes  sre  ex- 
oeedinglf  brief  Nothing  is  to  be  Ibund  of  the  Iribe  of  Dan.  Thst 
of  Benjamhi  is  twice  Introduced.  (1  Chron.  viL  6^12.  and  viii.)  The 
genealogies  of  the  priests  and  Leritos  are  given  most  in  detail,  ano 
tominato  with  the  desinietioa  of  Jerusalem.  They  are,  howerer. 
Tery  Ikx  from  being  complete :  even  those  of  the  higb-priesis^  ei« 
tending  through  one  thousand  years,  comprehend  only  twen^-two 
snecesslons,  where  ttilrty  might  be  expected.  C  Chron.  vi.)  Those 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  are  preUy  copious  (i  Chroo.  iL  S~17.  Iv.  1— 
22.x  snd  the  rsgiBtor  of  David's  descendants  runs  dovmto  the  fourtii 
century  before  Christ.  (1  Chron.  iii.)  Ail  these  tables  relate  to  dis- 
tinguished fiunilies  snd  indhridnals :  they  occasionally  contain  many 
I  hnportaat  historical  notices,  which  prove  that  historical  matters 

were  occasionally  Introduced  hi  the  original  tables.    See  I  Chnin.  iv. 
9, 10.  V.  19-28.  and  vii.  21-23."* 

Paws  U.  TU  Huionta  of  Saul  tmdihmd,  (lChraD«iz.S5-^ 

8bct.  1.  The  pedigree  of  Saul  and  his  deaft.  (1  Chron.  ix 

35— 44.x.) 
8bct.  2.  The  histoiy  and  transactions  of  the  reign  of  David* 

inehiding, 

f  i.  His  Inaugwalipn ;  list  of  his  woitUesi  and  aecount  of  bis  fereesb. 

(xi.  xii.) 
f  IL  The  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-Jearim,  first  to  the  house 

of  Obededom,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  solemn  service  and 

thanksgiving  on  that  occasion,  (xiii.— xvi.)    Datvid'a  intention  of 

building  a  temple  approved  of  by  Jehovah,  (xvii.) 
I  iH  The  victories  or  David  over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians, 

and  Edomites  (xviii.) ;  and  over  the  Ammonites,  Syrians,  and  Philis* 

tinea,  (xix.  xx.) 
I  It.  David  takes  a  census  of  the  people ;  a  plague  inflicted,  which  is* 

staved  at  his  intercessi<Hi.  (xxi.  1—27.) 
I  ▼.  An  acoonnt  of  David's  regnlationa  ibr  the  constant  service  of  the 

temfile  :-^IIis  prepantions  and  directions  c<Hicemlng  the  building  of 

it  (xxi  27—30.  xxii.  xxiil.  1.) ;  regulations  concerning  the  Le^tes 

(xxiii.  3:-32.);  tlie  prieste  (xxiv.X  singers  (xxv.)^  and  porters  or 

keepers  of  the  gates,  (xxvi.) 
f  vL  V^ulations  for  the  administration  of  his  kingdom ;  list  of  his  mill* 

tary  and  civil  officers,  (xxvii.) 
i  vll.  David's  address  to  Solomon  and  his  princes  coneerninx  (he 

building  of  the  temple  (xxviU.) ;  the  liberaf  contributions  of  David 

and  his  subjecto  for  this  purpose,  and  his  tbanksfiving  ibr  them. 

(xxix.  1—22.) 

Part  III.  The  Hietory  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  brael  and 
Judah  under  Solomm.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  S3*— 30.  3  Chron. 


) 
Bbot.  1.  The  eeoottd  ineugunLtion  of  Solomon : — Death  of 

David;    the  piety,  wisdom,  and  gnuideor  of  Solomon. 

(1  Chron.  xxix.  S3 — 30.  S  Chron.  i.) 
Sect.  2.  Account  of  Che  erection  and  consecration  of  the  tem* 

pie,  and  of  some  other  edifices  erected  by  him.  (3  Chron.  ii. 

— viii.  16.) 
SscT.  3.  The  remainder  of  Solomon's  reign  to  his  death,  (yiii* 

17, 18.  ix.) 

pABT  TV.  7%e  Hietory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah^from  the  ee^ 
eeuian  of  the  Ten  Trioe»,  under  Jeroboam^  to  its  TemunaiioH 
by  NebutJiadnezzar.  (^  Chron.  x.— xxxyI.) 


SxcT.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne  of  the 

united  kingdom ;   its  division ;   Jerusalem  plundered  by 

Shishak.  (2  Chron.  x.^— xii) 
SicT.  3.  The  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah.  (xiii* 

— xvL) 
SicT.  8.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (xrii^— xx.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reigns  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah-;  &e  usurpation 

of  Athaliah.  (xxi.  xxii«) 
SxcT.  6.  The  reign  of  Joash.  (xxiiL  xxiv.) 
SxcT.  6.  The  reigns  of  Amaaah,  Uzziahi  and  Jotfaam.  (xxr. 

— xxviiO 
SscT.  7.  The  reign  of  Ahaz.  (xxviii.) 
Sect.  8.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah.  (xzix.^-xxxiL) 
Sect.  9.  The  reigns  of  Mahasseh  and  Ammon.  (xxxiii.) 
Sect.  10.  The  reign  of  josiah.  (xxxiv.  xxxv.) 
Sect.  11.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 

Zedekiah,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  templei 

(xxxvL)« 

«  Jahn's  Intnxlaction  Inr  Prof!  Turner,  p.  2S0. 

i  The  last  two  verses  ot  (he  aecond  book  of  Chronicles  are  evidently  fh€ 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Exra,  vrhieh  follows  next  in  the  order  of  th« 
canon;  and  must  have  been  copied  from  it  before  (he  transcriber  vras 
aware  of  his  error :  bot,  finding  hia  mistake,  he  abruptly  broke  olT,  and  be* 
gen  the  book  of  Ezra  at  the  cuatoraarv  distance,  without  publishing  hia 
error  by  erasing  or  blocting  out  those  unes  which  he  had  inadvertently 
subjoined  to  the  book  of  Chronicles.  Thia  copv,  however,  being  in  other 
respects  of  aothoritj,  has  lieen  followed  in  all  subsequent  copies,  as  well  at 
in  all  tho  ancient  veralons.  This  eirc  mnstsnce  alTords  a  proof  of  (he  scru* 
puloos  exactness  with  which  the  copies  of  the  canonical  books  were  after* 
wania  taken.  No  writer  or  tranalator  would  take  upon  himself  to  correct 
even  a  manifest  error.  How  then  can  we  think  that  any  other  alteration, 
dimination,  or  addtion,  would  volmitarilv  be  made  by  any  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  or  not  have  been  detected  if  it  had  been  attempted  by  any  person  \ 
Br.  Kennicott,  Diss.  L  pp.  49L— 494.  Dr.  Priestleyi  Motes  oir  Scripture 
vol  U.  p.  94. 


tu 


AN ALY8»  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[Paet  V.  Ciu 


V.  Independently  of  the  important  moral  and  rBligioim  in* 
atruction  to  be  derived  from  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  as 
illustrating  the  divine  dispensation  towards  a  highly  faroured 
but  ungrateful  people,  the  second  book  is  extremely  valuable 
in  a  cntical  pomt  of  view ;  not  only  as  it  contains  some  bisto- 
ncalparticulars  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Cud  Testament,  but  also  as  it  affords  us  many  genuine 
leadings,  which,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  are  now 
lost  in  the  older  books  of  the  Bible.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  though  very 
numerous,  are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and  admit  ofan  easy 
eolution,  being  partly  caused  by  various  lections,  and  partly 
arising  from  tne  nature  of  the  nooks ;  which  being  supple* 
mentary  to  those  of  Samuel  and  Kin^,  omit  what  is  there 
related  more  at  large,  and  supply  what  is  there  wanting.*  It 
should  further  be  recollected,  mat,  after  the  captivity,  the 
Hebrew  language  was  slightly  varied  from  what  it  had  for- 
merly been  ;  that  different  places  had  rSbeived  new  names,  or 
undergone  sundry  vicissitudes :  that  certain  things  were  now 
better  Known  to  the  returned  Jews  under  other  appellations, 
tlmn  under  those  by  which  they  had  formerly  been  distin- 
guished ;  and  that,  from  the  materials  to  which  the  author 
bad  acoess  (and  which  frequently  were  different  from  those 
consulted  by  the  writers  of  the  royal  histories),  he  has 
selected  those  passages  which  appeared  to  him  best  adapted 
to  his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote.  It  must  also  be  considered,  that  he  often  elucidates 
obscure  and  ambiguous  words  in  former  books  by  a  different 
mode  of  spelling  them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the  words 
employed,  eyen  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology 
of  narration,  which  he  sometimes  adopts.' 

Afl  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  relate  the 
same  histories,  they  should  each  be  constantly  read  and  eol« 
lated  together ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more 
oomprenensiTe  view  of  Jewish  history,  but  also  in  order  to 
illustrate  or  amend  from  one  book  what  is  obscure  in  either 
of  the  others. 

The  following  table  of  the  more  remarkable  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  those  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  will  assist  the  reader  in  his  collation  of  these  books  :'— 


l.Chron. 
lOhron. 
I  Cbron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 

1  Chron. 

2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
a  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Cbron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 


X.1— 12. 
xl.  1-4. 
It  10-41. 
xiii.  1—14. 
xiT.  1—7. 
XTii.   • 
xviiL 
Jdi.     . 

JUL  1—3. 
JUL4-& 

xxi. 

!.  3-13. 
1. 14r-ir. 
li.       • 


with 


iii.  Iv.    . 
V.  Z  viL  10. 
viU  11-^ 
vlii.     . 


ix  1—12.       .       .       .       . 
ii.  13—31.  .... 
z.  1.  zi.  4. 
3dl.2-U.  ...       - 

xvi.  1—^.     .      .     •     • 

xvlfi. 

zx.  31— 37.     .       •       •       < 
xxl  6—10.  .... 
zxii.  2— 6.      .       .       .       . 
zzji.  10.  zxiU.  21.       •       • 
zxiv.  1—14.    .       .       .       . 
xxy.  1-4. 11. 17-ai.  27, 28. 
zxvi.  1, 2.      •       -       •       • 
xxril.  1 — 3.        ... 
XXV  Hi.  1—4.  .       -       .       . 
xxix.  1, 2.  .       •       •       - 
xxxil.  9—21.  -       -       •       . 
xxxlL2(-31.     .       .       . 
xxxiill— la-       .       •       < 
xxxJv.  1.2.8-28.      • 
xxxiv.  29— 33. 
xxxT.  18.  7fy-2». 
zzzvl.  1.        .       .       .       . 
zzzvi.  2—4. 


■       • 


•       • 


18am.  zxxi. 
2Sun.  V.  1—10. 

•  1  dam.  zziii.  8—39. 
2  Sam.  Ti.  3-11. 

•  2  9nm.  ▼.  11—26. 
2aam.Tti 

•  2  Sam.  Tfii. 
28am.  z. 

•  2  Bam.  xl.  I.  xH.  90.  el  teq. 
2  flam.  xxl.  18—22. 

•  2  Sam.  xxiT. 

1  Kings  tii.  4—14. 

•  1  KIngt  X.  26—29. 
1  Ktnga  ▼.  16-^ 

•  1  Kinga  ▼!.  vU. 
1  Kinga  Till. 

•  1  Kinga  ix.  1—4. 

1  Kinga  zi.  16-28. 

•  1  Kinga  X.  1—13. 
1  Kinga  X.  14—29. 

.    1  Kinga  xii.  1—ai. 
1  Kinga  xiT.2&-2& 

•  1  Kings  xv.  17— 22L 

1  Kinga  xxll.  2-36. 

-  1  Kinga  xzil.  41— GO. 

2  Kings  vili.  17-24. 

-  2  Kings  Till.  26— 29. 
2  Kings  xL 

•  2  Kings  ziL  1—16. 

2  Khigs  xiv.  1—14. 19,  20. 

-  2  Kings  xiT.  21,  22L 
2  Kings  XT.  33.  36. 

-  2  Kings  ZTi.  2-4. 
2  Kings  xriii.  2,  3. 

•  2  Kings  XTlii.  17-37 
2Kffig8XZ.l— 19. 

•  2  KUigs  xxi.  1— 10. 
2  Kfaigs  xxii. 

.    2  Kings  xxiii.  1—20. 

2  Kings  xxiiL  2%  28. 
.    2  Kings  xxiii.  2%  3a 

2  Kings  xxiiL  31-34. 


t  The  above  remark  will  be  clearly  illastrated  by  comparing  2  Kinga  xxlr. 
G.  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.  and  Jer.  xxxri.  30. ;  1  Kings  xw.  2.  with  2Chron. 
XV.  19. ;  I  Kings  xxii.  44.  with  2Chron.  ZTii.6. ;  2KhMsix.  27.  with  2Chron. 
xxll.  9.  See  also  Profeaaor  Dahler'a  learned  Disquultion  "  De  Ubronim 
ParaIipomen«v  aactoritate  atque  fide  histories"  (8ro.  Anentorati  et  Upaie, 
1SI9) ;  in  which  he  has  InaUtuted  a  mfaiote  eoOation  of  the  boolcs  of  Chro- 
nicles with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings ;  and  has  satlsftelorily  Tkidl* 
cated  their  genaineneas  and  credibility  aaunat  the  insinuatkMis  and  objeo* 
tions  of  some  recent  sceptical  German  cntlca. 

«  CaUnet'a  Dictionary,  arUcle  Chronielea,  tw^na. 

•  This  table  Is  coniod  flnom  Prof.  Tuner's  snd  Mr.  Whlttlngham's  trsnt- 
latioa  of  Jahi^  p.  m  noCa. 


SECTION  vm. 

ON  TBK    BOOK   OF  IZBA. 

I.  Titie  and  otiMsr.^— U.  ^^^gr^tmentt  «c«>e,  andnn»piit  t 
conient9,-^JIL  Obaervati^ns  ou  a  apuriaui  ptuMogt  cir 
io  Ezra, 

I.  Thk  books  of  Ezra  and  Nefaemiah  were  aaun 
reckoned  bv  the  Jews  as  one  ToluiDe,  and  were  diri^ 
them  into  tbe  first  and  second  books  of  £zrs.  The  S8i» 
yisbn  is  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  ehiucha : 
the  third  bool^  assigned  to  Czra*  and  xeoeiTed  as  canaan 
the  Greek  church*  is  the  same,  in  substance,  as  the  \ 
which  properly  bears  his  name,  but  interpolated.  Jb. 
fourth  DooK,  which  has  been  attributed  io  him,  is  a  dci 
forgery,  in  which  the  siarks  of  fidsehood  are  plaioly  dm 
ible,  and  which  was  neyer  unanimonslirreceiTedascaiCQ 
either  by  the  Greek  or  \xy  the  Latin  chujch,  althoiwbii 
of  the  fathers  hsTC  cited  it,  and  the  Latin  ^nrch  m  \ 
rowed  some  words  out  of  it.  It  is  not  now  extant  ii  Gs 
and  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aathor  of  the  book  of  £zra  wsi 
sonally  present  at  the  transactions  recorded  in  it,  tbeBsri* 
being  in  the  first  nersoo.    It  also  bears  upon  the  ixti 
eyexj  character  ot  natural  simplicityy  and oootaiiw  dor: 
ticulars  of  time,  persons,  and  places,  than  eould  hs?e  ¥ 
introduced  by  any  otiier  indiyiaual.     That  the  last  focc: 
teis  of  this  book  weie  written  hf  £zia  himsel/ there  (c 
no  doubt,  as  he  particularly  describes  liimself  in  the  begmr 
of  the  seventh  chapter,  and  likewise  frequently  btrc(^.« 
himself  in  the  subsequent  chapters.     Ine  Jews,  ta6\ 
ascribe  the  whole  of  this  book  to  £zia,  and  their  omsis 
adopted  by  most  Christian  comsoentators.    But  as  theT: 
of  tne  first  six  chapters  appears,  from  oh.  ▼.  4.,  to  1»tp  is 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  ofjDaiias  Hysfaspes,  and  it  isniiE 
from  the  begixuung  of  the  sevendi  enapter  that  Ezniik^ 
go  thither  until  the  reign  of  Aitsxerxes  Lonfiunanosfi^ 
tance  of  sixty  years),  some  persons  haye  ascribed  the  is^t 
chapters  to  a  moie  ancient  author.     Hiis,  however,  deesr 
necessarily  follow:  and  ws  appi^end  it  wi]l  appears 
these  chapters  were  written  by  £sia  as  well  is  tbes 
four: — 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  inUmaie  eamudUm  eftkts 
thaptir  with  Mt  anenth  .•  for  the  diyeisi^  of  speech  sad^ 
ration  observable  in  them  may  rmdilj  oe  aocoontal fibril 
the  circumstance  of  Eua*8  havinff  copied,  or  eHMdfm 
the  BUthentio  memoirs,  which  he  found  on  his  anivtl  itift 
salem,  of  the  transactions  that  had  happened  suwetlif  rcs 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  capttvity.  . 

Secondly,  the  aanu  method  of  narraitan  prcfs^"^ 
parts  .•  for,  as  in  the  second  part  fch.  yii.  Id— 9&l^<iK.^ 
decree  is  inserted,  entire,  in  the  Ghaldee  dialect;  k^h^ 
first  part,  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  episde  of  the  Samnffis^ 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  his  reply  to  them,  tofletbs  i^t 
part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  are  also  giyen  in  ChtSee. 

And,  lasUy,  in  the  thud  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  a^^ 
historical  compendium,  like  the  book  of  £«a,  abooU  bes 
work  of  more  than  one  author:  nor  ought  we  to  mp^' 
several  authors,  unless  we  had  either  express  1^^'^ 
or  internal  evidence  that  they  were  concerned  in  it;  lUtDea 
evidences  are  wanting  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 

This  book  is  written  in  Ghaldee  from  chapter  it.<^j 
chapter  vl.  18.  and  chapter  yii.  12—26.  As  this  poiMi« 
Ezra  chiefly  consists  of  letters,  conversations,  snd  deatu 
expressed  in  that  language,  the  fidelity  of  the  lu^f  ^ 
baoly  induced  him  to  take  down  the  very  words  vlucn^ 
used.  The  people,  too,  having  been  accitftfliB«  ^ 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  were  in  all  probability  v^ 
acquainted  with  it  than  with  the  Hebrew ;  for  itapPf*J^^ 
Nehemiah's  account  that  they  did  not  all  Viridersmd^r^ 
of  Moses  as  it  had  been  delivered  in  the  oiiginal  Hck^ 

IL  The  book  of  Exra  harmonizes  most  strict/y  fi^J 
prophecies  of  Hagsai  and  Zechariah,  which  it  mat^; 


peoph  ,  

issued  by  Cyrus,  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Aitaxeixcs  l^ 
manusy— -a  period  of  about  seventy-nine  or,  acco'^^^s^ 
chronologers,  of  one  hundred  years.  Tlus  bookooD>'j^ 
two  principal  divisions :  the  nrst  contains  a  m"*^'^Si!^ 
return  of  tne  Jews  from  Babylon  tmder  theooo^i'^^^^^ 
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oabel ;  and  the  second  gives  an  aocoant  of  U&e  lefoimadon  of 
religion  under  Em. 

Part  I.  Fnm  the  Rdum  of  ike  Jew8  under  ZeruhbaM  to  the 
BebuUdSng  of  the  Temple,  (ch.  i. — ^vi.) 

8ccT.  1.  The  edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  into 
Judisa  and  rebuild  the  temple ;  aocoant  of  the  people  who 
first  returned  under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  and  of  their 
oflEerings  towards  rebuilding  the  temple,  (i  ii.)  On  this 
jojoufl, occasion  it  is  probable  that  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
sixth  psalm  was  composed, 

8kct.  2.  The  building  of  the  temple  commenced,  hut  hindered 
by  the  Samaritans,  (iii.  iv.) 

Skct.  3.  The  temple  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 

taspes,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  decree  issued  in  the 

second  year  of  his  reign,  (y.  tL) 

The  history  oonUuoed  in  the  book  of  Esther  shoald  be  read  after  these 
two  chapters,  as  it  relates  to  this  period  of  Jewish  history. 

Past  IL  The  Jhrival  of  Ezra  at  Jerwalem^  and  the  Beforma- 
Hon  made  there  by  him,  (yii.— x.) 

8acT.  1.  The  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  a  conunia- 

sion  from  Artaxerxea  Longimanus.  (vii.) 
SacT.  2.  AoDOunt  of  his  retinue  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  ( viii.^ 
SacT.  3.  NanatiTe  of  the  reformation  effected  by  him.  (ix.  x.) 

The  zeal  and  piety  of  Ezra  appear,  in  this  book,  in  a  most 
3ons|yieooo8  pmnt  of  view :  his  memory  has  alwavs  been 
held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  who  consider  him 
as  a  second  Moses :  though  not  expressly  styled  a  prophet, 
be  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the 
canonical  authority  of  his  book  has  never  been  disputed. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Jerusalem. 

1117  In  Justin  the  Martyr's  conference  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  passage  respecting  the 
trpical  import  of  Uie  passover,  cited  bv  that  father :  in  which 
Ezra,  ia  a  speech  made  before  the  coloration  of  the  passover, 
exponnds  Uie  mystery  of  it  as  clearly  relating  to  Christ ;  and 
which,  Justin  concludes,  vras  at  a  very  early  day  expunged 
from  the  Hebiew  copies  by  the  Jews,  as  too  manifestly 
favouring  the  cause  ot  Christianity.    The  passage  may  be 
thus  translated  :i — ^Jnd  Ezra  said  unto  the  people.  This 
PASSOVER  ia  our  SaVioub  and  oiur  rkfvoe  ;  and  ijye  shaU  un- 
derstand and  ponder  it  m  your  hearty  thai  we  are  about  tohum* 
ble  HIM  in  ihiB  tign,  and  afterwards  ehaU  believe  on  him,  then 
tkU  piaee  ahall  not  be  made  demhie  for  ner,  mdih  the  Lord  of 
hmU,    Bui  if  ye  will  not  believe  on  rim,  nor  hear  his  preoA- 
'"^i  y^  ^haiiie  a  kas^hif^g^ttoek  to  the  GadiieB,^^    As  this  pas- 
sage never  existed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  and  is  not  now  to 
be  found  either  in  them  or  in  any  co{>ies  of  the  Septus- 
^int  veraioo,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  critics  that  it  originally 
crept  into  the  Greek  Bibles  from  a  marginal  addition  by  some 
eariy  Christian,  rather  than  that  it  was  expunged  from  the 
later  copies  by  the  Jews. 


SECTION  IX. 

OH  thk  book  or  nehemiah. 

I.  TYtie  and  osrAor.— H.  jirgumeni  and  eynopeie  0/  ite  coa- 

tenie. 

L  Tbe  book  of  Nehemiah,  we  have  already  observed,  is 
in  some  ineisions  termed  the  second  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras, 
from  an  opinion  which  anciently  obtained,  and  was  adopted 
by  Athanasius,  Epiphanins,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent 
fathers  of  the  ehurcn,  that  Ezra  vnis  the  author  of  this  book. 
In  the  modem  Hebrew  Bibles  it  has  the  name  of  Nehemiah 
prefixed  to  it,  which  is  also  retained  in  our  English  Bibles. 
The  auAor  of  this  book  was  ntd  the  Nehemiah  who  returned 
to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 

That  Nehemiah,  whose  name  this  book  bears,  and  who 
was  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Logimanus,  was  the  author  of 
it,  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt :  the  whole  of  it 
being  vmtten  in  his  name,  and,  what  is  very  unusual  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  sscred  historians,  being  written 
in  the  first  person.  The  insertion  of  the  greater  psSt  of  the 
register  in  chap.  xii.  1 — ^36.  (which  is  supposed  to  militate 
a^pinst  this  generally  received  opinion)  may  be  accounted 


*  Juaiii.  Bfartrr.  Dial,  cum  Trrphone,  pp.  292, 299.  edit  by  Thiilby,  or 

-         "  "r.  Whitaker  (Orii -^' 

idei  that  tbe  puaage 
pBt^Xj  stood  m  ExFa  vL  1^23.,  jnrobebly  between  f  be  20lh  and  21st  Terses. 


ToL  ii.  p.  196.  ed.  Oberther.     Mr.  Wbitoker  (Origin  of  Arianlsm,  p.  'aO&) 
sdvocates  its  genoinnieas ;  and  concludes  that  tbe  p«»if  e  in  gueinon  ori- 


Dr.  Grabe,  Dr.  Tlifarlby,  and  after  them  Archbp.  Magee  (Disc,  on  Atone- 
Boent,  vol.  1.  p.  306.  noteldoabt  Its  genoineness.  Dr.  A.  Clarice  is  disposed 
:o  believe  It  anthenHe.  (Disc  on  Eucharist,  p.  83.) 
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for  by  supposing  it  either  to  have  been  added  by  some  subse 
quent  author,  or,  periiaps,  by  the  authority  of  the  great  syna 
go&rue :  for  it  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  the  narrative  of 
Nehemiah,  and,  if  genuine,  must  ascribe  to  him  a  degree  of 
longevity  which  appears  scarcely  credible.' 

11.  Nehemiah,  according  to  some  writers,  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  of  the  royal  house  of 
Jndah :  as  the  office  ne  held  in  the  Persian  court  (that  of 
cup-bearer)  was  a  post  of  great  honour  and  influence,  it  is 
certain  that  htf  was  a  man  of  illustrious  family ;  and  of  his 
integrity,  prudence,  and  piety,  the  whole  of  this  book  presents 
abundant  evidence.  He  arrived  at  Jerusalem  tMrteen  years 
after  Bzra,  with  the  rank  of  governor  of  the  province,  and 
vested  with  full  power  and  authori^  to  encourage  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  that  cit}r,  ana  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  countrymen  in  every  possible  way. 

Having  governed  Judaea  for  twelve  years  (Neh.  xiii.  6.), 
Neheniiah  returned  to  his  royal  patron  (ii.  6.),  and  afier  a 
short  time  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his  country, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  book  may  he  conveniently  divided  into  four  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  7%e  D^pcerture  of  Nehemiah  from  Shuihan,  with  a 

Royal  ComnUnion  to  rebuild  the  IVaUa  of  Jeruealem^  and 

hie  first  Jrrival  there,  (ch.  i.  ii.  1 — 11.) 

Part  IL  Jecount  of  the  Building  of  ihe  Walls,  notwiihstand' 
in^  the  Obstacles  interposed  by  Sanballai,  (iL  lSk-20.  iii.— 
vii.  4.) 

Part  HI.  7%«  first  Beformation  aeeompUshed  by  Nehemiah: 
containing, 

8bct.  1.  A  register  of  the  persons  who  had  fint  returned  from 
Babylon,  and  mi  account  of  the  oblations  at  the  temple, 
(vii.  6— 7«.) 

8xcT.  2.  Account  of  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  (viii) 

Sect.  3.  A  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  kept ;  and  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Inraetites  with  Jdiovah.  (ix.  x.) 

8xcT.  4.  List  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  other 
cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  that  returned ;  register  and  sue* 
cession  of  the  nigh-priests,  chief  Levites,  and  principal 
singers,  (xi.  xii.  1 — 26.)  Tlie  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  wall.  (xiL  27—47.) 

Part  IY .  The  Second  Beformation  accomplished  by  Nehemiak 
on  his  second  return  to  Jerusakm,  and  his  Correction  of  ihe 
Abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his  Absence,  (xiii.) 

In  Nehemiah  we  have  the  shining  character  of  an  able 

governor,  truly  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  for 
le  honour  of  his  religion :  who  quitted  a  noble  and  gainfhl 
post  in  the  greatest  court  in  the  world ;  seneronsly  spent  ^e 
riches  he  had  there  acquired  for  the  pubfic  benefit  of  his  fel 
low  Israelites ;  and  waded  through  uexpressible  difficulties 
with  a  courage  and  spirit,  which  alone  could,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  procure  the  safety  and  reform  the  manners  of  such 
an  unhappy  and  unthoughtful  nation.'  The  admiinstration 
of  this  pious  and  truly  patriotic  governor  lasted  about  thirty- 
six  years,  to  the  year  of  the  world  3574  according  to  some 
chronologers,  but  Dr.  Prideaux  has  vrith  more  probabiUtr 
fixed  it  to  the  year  3595.  The  Scripture  history  closes  with 
the  book  of  Nehemiah. 


SECTION  X. 


ON  THE  BOOK  Or  KSTHXB. 


L  Title^^TL  Author.-^Vl,  Argumeni^^TV,  Synopsis  of  its 

contents, 

I.  This  book,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  person 
whose  history  it  chiefly  relates,  is  by  the  Jews  termed  Jie* 
gillah  Esther,  or  the  volume  of  Esther.  The  history  it  con- 
tains comes  in  between  the  dlxth  and  seventh  chiq>ter8  of 
Ezra :  its  authenticity  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  fiithers 
in  consequence  of  the  name  of  God  bemg  omitted  throu^- 
out,<  but  it  has  always  been  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Jews,  who  hold  this  book  in  the  highest  estimation,  placing 
it  on  the  same  level  with  tiie  law  S  Moses.  They  oelieve 
that  whatever  destruction  may  attend  the  other  Sacred  Writ- 

•  Prideaux,  Connection,  sab  aimo  456;  vol  L  p.  296.  tt  seq.  8th  edldon. 

•  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Teatament,  toL  iv.  p  042. 

•  Ctai  this  accoont,  Professor  De  WeCte,  who  objects  to  afl  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  their  theocratico-inTtholocical  spirit,  con- 
demns  this  for  its  want  of  leUgionl  (Prof.  Tomer's  Translation  of  Jabn,  p. 
X9.)  Bach  isthe  consistency  ofneologiaaeritks  I 
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tD|l(«,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Esther  will  always  be 
oreserred  by  a  special  proyidence. 

n.  Conoeming  the  author  of  this  book,  the  opinions  of 
Diblical  critics  are  so  greatly  divided,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  by  whom  it  was  written.  Aug[ustine  and  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  ascribe  it  to  Ezra.  By 
other  writers  it  is  ascribed  to  the  joint  labours  of  the  ffreat 
synagogue,  who,  from  the  time  or  Ezra  to  Simon  Uie  Just, 
Bupermtended  the  edition  and  canon  of  Scripture.  Philo  the 
Jew  assigns  it  to  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joshua  the  high-priest, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  Cell^rier  ascribes  it  to  an 
unknown  author,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  facts 
recorded  in  this  book.*  Others  think  it  was  composed  by 
Mordecai:  and  others,  again,  attribute  it  to  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai  iointly.  The  two  latter  conjectures  are  grounded  on 
the  following  declaration  in  Esther  ix.  20.  23.  i—Jind  Mor~ 
deetd  wrote  Sitae  thinpy  and  sent  letters  unto  all  the  Jews  thai 
were  in  all  the  protnncea  of  king  Jihaeuerus ;  and  the  Jews 
undertook  to  do  as  they  had  begun,  and  as  Mordecai  had  writ- 
ten unto  them.  But  the  context  of  the  passage  clearly  shows 
that  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the  oook  itself,  but  to  the 
circulai  letters  which  MordecjEii  sent  to  the  Jews  in  all  the 
proTinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  announcing  the  mighty  de- 
liverance from  their  enemies  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
them,  and  instituting  a  perpetual  anniversary  in  commemora- 
tion of  such  deliverance.'  The  institution  of  this  festival, 
and  its  continued  observance  to  the  present  time,  is  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  niatory  of  Esther,  and 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  which  bears  tier  name:  since 
it  is  impossible,  and,  in  fact,  inconceivable,  that  a  nation 
should  institute,  and  aiflerwards  continue  to  celebrate,  through 

long  succession  of  ages,  this  solemn  annual  festival,  merely 
dcause  a  certain  man  among  them  had  written  an  agreeable 
lable  or  romance. 

A  more  probable  opinion  (and  which  will  enable  us  satis- 
feetorily  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  name  of  God  in 
this  book)  is,  that  it  is  a  translated  extract  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  monarch  Ahasuerus.  The  Asiatic 
sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  caused  annals  of  their  reigns  to 
be  kept:  numerous  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  prove  that  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  such 
annals;  and  the  book  of  Esther  itself  attests  that  Ahasuerus 
had  similar  histories]  records,  (ii.  23.  vi.  1.  x.  2.)  It  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  have  a  faith- 
ful narrative  of  their  history  under  Queen  Esther.  Now, 
from  what  more  certain  source  could  they  derive  such  history 
than  from  the  memoirs  of  the  king  her  consort  1  Either  Ezra, 
or  Mordecai,  had  authority  or  cre£t  enough  to  obtain  such  an 
extract  In  this  case^e  can  better  account  for  the  retaining 
of  the  Persian  word  Purim,  as  well  as  for  the  details  which 
we  read  concerning  the  empire  of  Ahasuerus,  and  (which 
could  otherwise  be  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  history  of 
Esther)  for  the  exactness  with  which  the  names  of  his  minis- 
ters and  of  Haman's  sons  are  recorded.  The  circumstance 
of  this  history  being  an  extract  from  the  Persian  annals  will 
also  account  for  the  Jews  being  mentioned  only  in  the  third 
person,  and  why  Esther  is  so  freauentlj  designated  by  the 
title  of  Queen,  and  Mordecai  by  the  epithet  ot  "  the  Jew." 
It  will  also  accoimt  for  those  numerous  parentheses  which 
interrupt  the  narrative  in  order  to  subjoin  the  illustrations 
which  were  necessary  for  a  Jewish  reader;  and  by  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  narrative  by  one  sentence  relative  to  the 
power  of  Ahasuerus,  and  another  concerning  Mordecai*s 
greatness.    Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  ex- 

t  Introduction  k  la  Lectore  des  livres  SoiaU  (Anciea  Testament),  p.  820. 
•  For  an  account  of  fhii  fesUvaL  called  the  feaet  of  M^mrimt  tee  vol  U. 
^irillL  Cbap.  IV.  j  vm. 


tract,  whoever  he  was,  wished  to  make  a  final  appeal  ^ 
source  whence  he  derived  it.  (x.  2^  This  very  plamj 
conjecture,  w.e  apprehend,  will  satisfactorily  answer  tha 
jection  that  this  nook  contains  nothing  peciuiar  to  the  l>i 
ites, except Mordeoai'sge^iealogy.  Tnere is, unquestiofd 
no  mention  made  of  Divine  {Evidence,  or  of  the  naE^ 
God,  in  tiiese  memoin  or  chronicles  o^  Ahasoeres ;  and  S 
author  of  Uie  extract  had  given  it  a  more  Jewish  coomlf  i 
—if  he  had  spoken  of  the  God  of  Israel,— instead  of  res 
ing  his  narrative  more  credible,  he  would  hare  deprirs 
or^an  intemad  character  of  troth.* 

ni.  The  transactions  recorded  in  this  book  reiate  t: 
time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,*  the  same  who  rel^j 
during  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  They  eomx&i 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3544,  and  continue  thrn^ 
period  not  exceeding  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  The  :i 
of  Esther  relates  the  elevation  of  a  Jewish  captive  u- 
throne  of  Pereia,  and  the  providential  deliverance  of  ha 
and  people  from  the  machinations  of  the  cruel  Hami^  i 
his  associates,  whose  intended  mischief  recoiled  npc^i  i; 
selves :  thus  affording  a  practical  comment  on  the  oeclsid 
of  the  royal  sage :— "  Hiough  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wi.-t 
shall  not  be  unpunished :  but  the  seed  of  the  rig^teoi^i  e\ 
be  delivered.*'  (Prov.  xi.  21.) 

IV.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts :  detailing. 

Part  I«  TJie  Promotion  of  Esther;  and  the  esseniia!  Sn 
rendered  to  the  King  by  Mordsem^  m  detecting  a  Plot  o^i  i 
his  Ufe,  (i.  ii.) 

Part  II.  The  Advancement  of  Hanum :  Jus  Ihsigns  e§B^ 
Uit  Jews^  and  their  Frustration, 

BxGT.  1.  The  promotion  •f  Haman,aBd  the  oecaaon  of  viii 

he  availed  himself  to  obtain  an  edict  for  ma— crisf  a 

Jews.  (ilL) 
SxcT.  S.  The  consequent  affiction  of  the  Jews,  and  ihf& 

sures  pursued  by  them,  (iv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  defeat  of  Haman's  particular  plot  agas^  ^ 

life  of  Mordecai  (v,  vi.  vii.) 
SzcT.  4.  The  defeat  of  his  general  plot  against  tbf  >. 

(viii.  ix.  1—1 6, J 
SfcT.  6.  The  institution  of  the  festival  of  Purim,  to  cjir* 

morale  their  deliveionce  (ix.  17 — 32.) ;  and  the  idnas^cL 

of  MordecaL  (x.) 

In  our  copies  the  book  of  Esther  terminates  with  the  i*^ 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter :  but  in  the  Greek  and  Vu,r-' 
Bibles,  there  are  ten  more  verses  annexed  to  it,  together  ^i 
six  additional  chapters  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  chvKJi 
account  to  be  canonical.  As,  however,  they  are  not  ex- 
tant in  Hebrew,  they  are  expunged  from  the  sacied  e&Dim  by 
Protestants,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  complied  bj  soiae 
Hellenistic  Jew. 

*  Coquerel,  Blogrephie  Sacr^e,  torn.  I.  pp.  361—363.  (AmsteiOas^,  ^^ 

*  Chronologers  are  greatly  diviiled  in  opinion  who  was  ihe  Ahazn 
of  the  sacred  historian.  Scaliger,  who  has  been  foUowaJ  by  Jahu  U<  l- 
Tanced  niany  iDgenious  ai^uments  to  show  that  it  was  Xerxec  vis  *» 
intended ;  Archbishop  Usher  supposes  to  hare  been  Darlni  the  f^ ' 
Hystaspes.  The  moat  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Prideaux  (Oxji'i:'-'-' 
sub  anno  468,  voL  1.  pp.  270.  ei  9tq.) ;  whoi  after  a  rery  minoie  diecu^? ' 
maintains  tliat  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  was  Artaxerxes  Lonsimaoas.  «^* 
abiy  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  (Antiq.  Jud.  Ub.  xi.  c.  6.)  of  tlie  ^» 
gint  version,  and  of  the  apocryphal  addiriona  to  the  book  of  Esther  '. 
opinion  of  Prideaux  is  adopted  by  Bishops  Tomline  and  Grav.  anH  tb^  f^* 
accurate  chronolofer,  Dr.  Hales.  (See  Gray's  Key,  p.  ^.  l(x^^^^ 
Elements,  vol  i.  p.  98.  Dr.  Ilales's  Analyais,  toL  ii.  book  i.  pu  &»■  fi  *'^ 
We  may  liierefore  conclude,  that  the  permission  given  toNeiteiniai.t-:» 
build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Esther  u^K' 
decai,  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  frxnn  the  Persian  voktw 
cradually,  though  silently,  effected  by  the  same  influence.  It  is  not  op 
Bable  that  the  pious  reason,  assigned  by  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  vii.  23.)  v.i'^ 
regulations  given  to  Ezra,  originated  in  Che  correct  views  of  religioc  ^^ 
were  eoaununicated  to  him  by  his  queen  Esther. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  POETICAL  BOOKS. 


riiouoH  some  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  present  them- 
ves  to  OUT  notice  in  the  present  chapter,  are  anterior  in 
nt  of  date  to  the  Historical  Books^  vet  they  are  usually 
Bsed  by  themselves  under  the  title  of  the  Poeiictd  Books ; 
'^use  they  are  almost  vi^hoUy  composed  in  Hebrew  verse, 
is  appellation  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Gre§[ory  Na- 
nzen  calls  them  i}^e  Five  Metrical  Books  g  Ampbilochius, 
hop  of  Iconium,  in  his  iambic  poem  addressed  to  Seleucus' 
imerates  them,  and  gives  tiiem  a  similar  denomination ;  as 
o  do  Epiphanius  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.^  The  Poetical 
•oks  are  nve  in  number,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  £c- 
tsiastes,  and  the  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon :  in  the 
wish  canon  of  Scripture  they  are  classed  among  the 
agioffrapha,  or  Holy  Writings ;  and  in  our  Bibles  they  are 
iced  Detween  the  Historical  and  Prophetical  Books. 


SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  ;0B. 


Title  tf  the  5«oJb.— II.  ReaHty  of  /«*'f  j>er«ort^— m.  A^c 
in  lohich  he  /iwtfcf.— FV.  Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job, — V,  Au' 
fhor  and  canonical  authority^^Vl,  Structure  of  the  poem, 
Vn,  Argument  and  ocopc-^YlTL  Spurioiu  addition  to  this 
^ook  in  the  Scptuagint  Version, — ^IX.  Bules  for  studying 
■his  book  to  advantage^-^X,  Synopsit,—-XI,  Idea  of  the 
Patriarchal  theology,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job, 

.  '1^18  book  has  derived  its  title  from  the  venerable  patriarch 
3,  whose  prosperity,  afflictions,  and  restoration  from  the 
spest  adversity,  are  here  recorded,  together  with  his  ezem- 
ijry  and  unequalled  patience  under  aU  his  calamities.  No 
)k,  perhaps,  has  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics 
1  conimentators  than  this  of  Job ;  and  uou^  the  limits 
;essarily  assigned  to  this  article  prevent  us  nora  detailing 
the  various  and  discordant  hypotheses  which  have  been 
sred  concerning  it,  yet  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  principal 
iiions  that  have  been  entertained  respecting  this  portion  of 
ripture  can  at  no  time  be  either  uninteresting  or  unimpor- 
it. 
[I.  Althoagh  this  book  professes  to  ti«at  of  a  real  person, 

*  the  actual  existence  of  the  patriarch  has  been  questioned 
many  eminent  critics,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
(  whole  poem  is  a  mere  fictitious  narration,  intended  to 
;truct  through  the  medium  of  parable.  This  opinion  was 
(t  announcS  by  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbi  Maimomdes,^ 
1  has  since  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  Semler, 
shop  Stock,  and  others.    The  reality  of  Job's  existence, 

the  contrary  ^independently  of  its  being  the  un^orm  be- 
f  of  the  Jewisn  ana  Christian  church),  has  been  maintain- 
with  equal  ability  by  Leusden,  Calmet,  Heidegger,  Carp- 
7,  Van  Til,  Spanheiro,  Moldenhawer,  Schultens,  Ilgen, 
chbishop  Magee,  Bishops  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Lowth, 
>mline,  and  Cray,  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Hales,  Messieurs 
(ters  and  Good,  Drs.  Taylor  and  Priestley,  and,  in  short, 
almost  every  other  modem  commentator  and  critic. 
The  principal  arguments  commonly  urged  against  the  re- 
ty  of  Job's  existence  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
ordium  in  which  Satan  appears  as  the  accuser  of  Job ; 
)m  the  temptations  and  sunerings  permitted  by  the  Al- 
ighty  Governor  of  the  world  to  beiall  an  uprisht  character ; 
>m  the  artificial  regularity  of  the  numbers  by  which  the 
itriarch's  possessions  are  described,  as  seven  thousand, 
ree  thousand,  one  thousand,  five  hundred,  &c. 
With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  incredibility  of  the 
•nversation  which  is  related  to  have  taken  place  between 
e  Almighty  and  Satan,  *'  who  is  supposed  to  return  with 
»w  from  the  terrestrial  regions," — an  able  commentator  has 
tmarked.  Why  should  such  a  conversation  be  supposed  in- 
redible  1  The  attempt  at  wit  in  the  word  tfuws  is  somewhat 
It  of  place ;  for  the  interrogation  of  the  Almighty,  <*  Hast 

*  Greg.  Naz.  Carm.  33.  v.  16.  Op.  torn.  U.  p.  93.  Pari&  1611.  Epipba- 
us  de  Pond,  et  Mena.  p.  633.    Suicer'a  Thesauros,  torn.  li.  voce  T'/.^f». 

*  Moreb  MeToebim,  part  U.  aect.  23L 


appropriate 

upon  the  fallen  spirit  "  Hast  thou, — ^who,  with  superior 
faculties  and  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  my  will, 
hast  not  continued  perfect  and  upright, — fixed  Uiy  view  upon 
a  subordinate  being,  far  weaker  ana  less  informed  than  toy- 
self,  who  has  continued  sol" — '« The  attendance  of  the  apos- 
tate at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  is  plainly  designed  to 
show  us  that  ?ood  and  evil  angels  are  equally  amenable  to 
him,  and  equally  subject  to  his  authority ;— a  doctrine  com« 
mon  to  every  part  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
and,  except  m  the  mythology  of  the  Parsees,  recognised  by, 
perhaps,  every  ancient  system  of  religion  whatever.  Thfl 
part  assigned  to  Satan  in  the  present  work  is  that  expressly 
assigned  to  him  in  tho  case  oi  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden 
of  fTden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness;  and  which  is 
assigned  to  him  generally,  in  regard  to  mankind  at  large,  by 
all  the  evangelists  and  apostles  whose  writings  havereachecl 
us,  both  in  their  strictest  historical  narratives,  and  closest 
argumentative  inductions.  And  hence  the  argument  which 
should  induce  us  to  regard  the  present  passage  as  fabulous, 
should  induce  us  to  regard  all  the  rest  in  the  same  light  which 
are  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine : — a  view  of  the  subject 
which  would  sweep  into  nothingness  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  Bible  than,  we  are  coimdent,  M.  Michaelis  would 
choose  to  part  with. 

'*  The  other  arguments  are,  comparatively,  of  small  mo- 
ment. We  want  not  fable  to  tell  us  that  good  and  upright 
men  may  occasionally  become  the  victims  of  accumulated 
calamities;  for  it  is  a  living  fact,  which,  in  the  mystery  of 
Providence,  is  perpetually  occurring  in  every  country :  while 
as  to  the  roundness  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  patriarch's 
possessions  are  described,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
ungraceful  or  superfluous  than  for  the  j)oet  to  have  descended 
to  units,  had  even  the  literal  numeration  demanded  it.  And 
although  he  is  stated  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  forty  yeara 
af^r  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  and  in  an  aera  in  which  the 
duration  of  man  did  not,  perhaps,  much  exceed  that  of  the 
present  day,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  his  person  as 
well  as  in  his  property  he  was  specially  gifted  by  the  Al- 
mighty :  that,  from  vanous  passages,  he  seems  to  have  been 
younger  tlian  all  the  interlocutors,  except  Elihu,  and  much 
younger  than  one  or  two  of  them :  that  nis  longevity  is  par- 
ticularly remarked,  as  though  of  more  than  usual  extent :  and 
that,  even  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  we  have  well 
authenticated  instances  of  persons  having  lived,  in  difierent 

Sarts  of  the  globe,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  ahun- 
red  and  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  and  seventy  yeara.' 
**  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of 
Jlob,  that  its  language  should  be  a  direct  transcript  of  that 
actually  employed  by  the  difierent  charactera  introduced  into 
it ;  for  in  such  case  we  should  scarcely  have  a  single  book 
of  real  history  in  the  world.  The  Iliad,  the  Shah  Nameh, 
and  the  Lusiad,  must  at  once  drop  all  pretensions  to  such  a 
description ;  and  even  the  pages  of  Sallust  and  Cesar,  of 
Rollin  and  Hume,  must  stand  upon  very  questionable  au- 
thority. It  is  enough  that  the  real  sentiment  be  given,  and 
the  general  style  copied :  and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at,  not  only  in  our  best  reports  of  parliamentary 
speeches,  but  in  many  instances  (which  is  indeed  much 
more  to  the  purpose),  by  the  writera  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  their  quotations  from  the  Old."^ 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  which  we  think 
sufficientiy  refute  the  objections  adduced  against  the  reality 
of  Job's  existence,  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  every  pos- 
sible evidence  that  the  booK,  which  bears  his  name,  contains 
a  literal  history  of  the  temptations  and  sufiferings  of  a  real 
character. 
[n  the  firat  place,  tiiat  Job  was  a  real,  and  not  a  fictitioua 

■  See  Pantalogia,  art  Life;  and  Encyclopsdia  Bi1tamii<}a,  art.£Mi 
gevity. 

*  Dr.  Good's  Introductory  Dissertation  to  his  Terslon  of  Jots  PP*  Tf.-^ 
xviL  See  also  Archbishop  Msfee's  Discourses  and  DissortatioDS  on  tbt 
Atonement,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49-43.  Vt.  Gregoiyl  tranalatioo  of  Bishop  Lawth'A 
Lectures^  vol.  U.  pp.  36&-370.  in  notes. 
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character,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.    Thus,  the  prophet  Ezekiel 

rks  of  him : — Though  these  three  men^  Noah^  Daniel^  and 
mere  in  it^  thev  should  deliver  but  their  own  muU  by  their 
righteousness^  saitn  the  Lord  God,  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.)i  In  this 
passage  the  prophet  ranks  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  together, 
as  powerful  intercessors  with  God ;  the  first  for  his  ramity ; 
the  second  for  the  wise  men  of  Babylon ;  and  the  third  for 
his  friends :  now,  since  Noah  and  Daniel  were  unquestionably 
real  characters,  we  must  conclude  the  same  of  Job.    Behold^ 


j[ James  y.  11.^  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  a  divinely 
inspired  apostle  would  refer  to  an  ima^^naiy  character  as  an 
example  of  patience,  or  in  proof  of  the  mercy  of  God.>  But, 
besides  the  authori^  of  tne  inspired  writers,  we  have  the 
strongest  internal  evidence,  from  the  book  itself,  that  Job 
was  a  real  person :  for  it  expressly  specifies  the  names  of 
persons,  |>Iaces,  facts,  and  other  circumstances  usually  related 
m  true  histories.  Thus  we  have  the  name,  country,  piety, 
wealth,  6cc,  of  Job  described  (eh.  i.) ;  the  names,  number, 
and  acts  of  his  children  are  mentioned ;  the  conduct  of  his 
wife  is  recorded  as  a  fact  (ii.^;  his  friends,  their  names, 
countries,  and  discourses  with  nim  in  his  aflUctions,  are  mi- 
nutely delineated,  (ii.  11.  ke,)  And  can  we  rationally 
imamne  that  these  were  not  realities  1 

farther,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  respectinff 
the  ledl  existence  of  Job,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  proved 
by  ^e  concurrent  testimony  of  all  eastern  tradition :  he  is 
mentioned  bv  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  who  lived 
durine  the  Assyrian  captivity ;'  he  is  also  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Mohammed^  as  a  real  character.  The  whole  of 
his  history,  with  many  fabulous  additions,  was  known  among 
the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans ;  many  of  the  noblest  families 
among  the  Arabians  are  distinguished  by  his  name,'  and 
boast  of  being  descended  from  hmi.  So  late  even  as  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  we  are  told,  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons who  went  into  Arabia  to  see  Job's  dunghill,*  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  could  not  have  subsisted  through  so 
many  ages;  but  the  fact  of  superetitious  penons  mudng 
pilgrimages  to  it  sufficiently  attests  the  reauty  of  his  exists 
ence,  as  also  do  the  traditionary  accounts  concerning  the 
place  of  Job's  abode.^ 

in.  Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  contains  the  history  of  a 
real  character,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  age  in 
which  he  lived, — a  question  concerning  which  there  is  as 
great  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  upon  any  other  subject  con- 
nected with  this  venerable  monument  of  sacred  antiquity. 
Thus,  some  think  that  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Moses,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  style  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Job ;  othera  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  from  an  expression 
in  Job  xxvii.  13.,  because  at  that  time  all  was  vanity^  and 
every  man  did  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Othera, 
again,  refer  him  to  the  time  of  Ahaauerus  or  Aitaxerxes 
Longimanus.  on  account  of  the  seareh  then  made  for  beauti- 
ful women,  trom  whom  the  monareh  might  select  a  consort 
f  Esth.  ii.  3.  &c.),  and  because  Job's  daugntera  are  mentioned 
(Job  xlii.  15.)  as  being  the  fairest  in  the  whole  land.  Some 
make  him  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  if  not  Solomon  nimself,"  because  the  Sabeans 

«  To  tir$d»  th«  itrong  proof  afforded  by  Exekie]'i  ezprew  reoogiiIU(m  of 
tlie  realitjr  (^  Job'a  person,  Jahn  remark  a  that  fictitious  peraonaf  et  ma?  be 
brought  upon  the  Mage  along  with  real ;  as  is  evident  from  Luke  zvi.  19— 
81..  where  Aorabam  is  introduced  with  the  fictitious  cliaractera  Lioarus 
■iM  the  Tich  man.  But  there  is  an  evident  difference  between  a  parable 
ezpreaaly  purporting  to  be  fictitious,  and  a  solemn  rebuice  or  warning  to  a 
whole  nation.  Bcrides,  in  Luicc,  the  circumstances  predicated  of  aU  the 
characters  are  fictitious ;  in  Ezekiel  they  are  unquesoooably  true  with  re- 
lation to  Moah  and  Daniel,  and  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  so  in 
the  other  Instance  associated  witli  these  two.  (ProC  Turner's  translation 
of  Jabn,  p.  467.  note.) 

•  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  1.  p.  94. 

>  TObit  11. 12.  in  the  Vnlgate  version,  whicn  is  supposed  to  have  been  eze- 
euted  from  a  more  extended  history  of  Tobit  than  the  original  of  the  Greek 
version. 

«  Sale's  Koran,  ra.  271. 375. 4to.  edit  Bee  also  D'Herbelot's  BibUoth6que 
Orientals,  voce  Aiib,  tom.  1.  p.  145. 4tn  edit. 

■  As  the  frther  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Saladin  (Elmancin,  Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  3.) ;  and  also  Saladin  himself,  whose  dynasty  Is  known  In  the  East 
by  the  name  of  Alubiah  or  Jobltes.    D'Herbelot,  tom.  1.  pp.  146, 147. 

•  Chrysostom.  ad  pop.  Antloch.  Hom.  6.    Op.  tom.  11.  p.  59.  A. 

«  Thevenot's  Voyage,  p.  447.  U  Koque,  Voyages  en  Syrie,  tom.  L  p.  299. 

>  StaeudHn  (a  modem  German  critic,  who  plainly  disbelieves  any  inspi- 
noon  of  the  Old  TestamenOi  takes  a  middle  course.  Conceiving  that  oe 
has  discovered  hi  the  book  of  Job  phrases,  sentiments,  and  pictures  of 
Bianners  which  belong  to  a  later  date,  and  that  its  composition  is  more  ela- 
borate and  exquisite  man  that  ef  the  generality  of  the  other  Hebrew  books, 
he  does  not  ascribe  to  it  such  a  remote  antiquity  as  many  acholars  of  the 
pntaut  dij  ioppote:  bat  trinct  it  exblMtf  iKher  ituktbtttMe  wtarks  of  a 


aie  noticed  in  Job  i.  15.  &c. ;  and  others,  with  Nebucbadnex 
zar,  because  the  Chaldoeans  are  introdoced  in  Job  L  17. 
Lastly,  some  state  him  to  haye  lived  in  the  time  of  Jacob, 
whose  daughter  Dinah  they  suppose  him  to  hare  married : 
and  this  conjeotare  they  ffiound  upon  the  resemblance  be^ 
tween  the  expression  in  Job  ii.  10.  {thou  speakest  dike  aJooUdi 
woman)  and  that  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.  (      'hoik  wraugb  foB^ 
in  \moTe  correctly  agttin8f\  Jsrael^y    The  puerility  of  these 
conjectures  sufficiently  indicates  their  wealuiess  ;  one  thiof, 
however,  is  generally  admitted  with  lespeet  to  tbe  age  oi 
Job,  viz.  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  penod  when  he  most 
have  lived.    Even  those  who  contend  for  the  late  prodoctioe 
of  the  book  of  Job,  are  compelled  to  aoquieaee  in  this  ptiw 
ticular.    Grotius  thinks  the  events  of  the  history  aie  sudi 
as  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  soiouming  oC  the  Isnei- 
ites  in  the  Wilderness.    Bishop  WarDurton,  tn  like  nunBer, 
admits  them  to  bear  the  marks  of  high  antioutiy;  aod 
Michaelis  confesses  Uie  manners  to  be  perfectly  Abrslamic, 
that  is,  such  as  were  common  to  all  the  seed  of  AMam, 
Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Idumaeans.*"    The  followiiif  aie 
the  principal  circumstances  from  which  tbe  a^  of  Jab  naj 
be  collected  and  ascertained  :ii— 

1.  The  Usserian,  oc  Bible  chronology,  dates  the  trial  of 
Job  about  the  year  1520  before  &e  unristian  aeia,  tweotj- 
nine  years  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  £^t: 
and  that  the  book  was  composed  before  that  erent,  is  eviM 
froin  its  total  silence  respecting  the  miracles  which  aoccifr 

Sanied  the  exode :  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  tk 
estruction  of  the  Egyptians,  the  manna  in  the  desert,  &c.; 
all  of  which  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Job^s  country,  zU 
were  so  apposite  in  the  debate  concerning  the  ways  of  Vm- 
vidence,  that  some  notice  could  not  but  nave  been  takes  of 
them,  if  they  had  been  co3val  w^ith  the  poem  of  Job. 

2.  That  it  was  composed  before  Abraham^s  migratioB  t? 
Canaan  may  also  be  inferred,  from  its  silence  xespectiiig  tbf 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  other  cities  ef 
the  plain,  which  were  still  nearer  to  Idumaea,  where  tee 
scene  is  laid. 

3.  The  length  of  Job^s  life  places  him  in  the  patriarcbi 
times.  He  survived  his  trial  one  hundred  and  rortj  je& 
(xlii.  16.),  and  was  probably  not  less  than  sixty  or  aevenrr 
at  that  time :  fcv  we  read  that  his  seven  sons  trere  aJl  grpvi 
up,  and  had  been  settled  in  their  own  houses  for  a  coBBi<tpr- 
aole  time.  (i.  4,  5.)  He  speaks  of  the  **  sins  of  his  yooSiT 
(xiiu  26.),  and  of  the  prosperity  of  ^  his  yonth  ;^  aiod  yet 
Kliphaz  addresses  him  as  a  novice : — **  With  «w  are  both  tte 
vertf  aged,  much  elder  than  thy  father y  (xv.  10.) 

I.  That  he  did  not  live  at  an  earlier  period  may  be  odieet> 
ed  from  an  incidental  observation  of  dildad,  who  refas  J<i) 
to  their  forefathers  for  instruction  in  wisdom : 

Inquire,  I  prar  thee^  of  the /orm^r  ace. 

And  prepare  thyself  to  the  search  of  tbetr  ftlHen: 

Assigning  as  a  reason,  the  comparative  shortoess  of  life  and 
consequent  ignorance  of  the  present  generation : 

(Fbr  we  are  but  otyesterdajh  ud  know  noChinf 
Because  our  day*  upon  €arUi  ore  a  tkmdow^. 

But  the  "  fathers  of  the  former  age,**  or  grandfathers  of  tbe 

E resent,  were  the  contemporaries  of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  in  tbe 
fth  generation  after  the  deluge :  and  Uiey  might  easily  ha^e 
learned  wisdom  irom  the  fbuntain-head  oy  conTersing  witfc 
Shem,  or  perhaps  with  Noah  himself;  whereas,  in  the  ser^tb  . 
generation,  the  standard  of  human  life  was  reduced  to  abc«t 
two  hundred  years,  which  was  a  shadow  compared  viih 
the  longevity  of  Noah  and  his  sons. 

5.  The  general  air  of  antiquity  which  pervades  the  voh 
ners  recorded  in  the  poem,  is  a  further  evidence  of  its  remote 
date.    The  manners  and  customs,  mdeed,  critically  cQire»- 


Tenerable  antiquity,  he  !■  led  to  auppoM  that  h  was  compoaed  by 
Hebrew  author  of  a  lower  age,  perhaps  by  Solomon  himself  eac  of  eeit^a 
rery  ancient  remains  of  poetry,  history,  and  philoao^y,  lo  whiek  tbac  Au- 
thor added  some  things  of  his  own,  and  had  thrown  uie  whole  iolo  tt  tn- 
sent  practical  form  and  arrangement.— Staeudlin's  TiteoL  ^IfvraiiM  Btbr^ 
rum  ante  Chrutum  Hiat.  (Getting.  1794,)  cited  in  Dr.  8nlth*a  Sciipoirt 
Testimony  of  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

•  Mercerus,  Prsf.  ad  Job.  The  Bishop  of  KiDala  (Dr.  SkxkX  aBst 
Bishop  Warburton,  refers  the  time  of  Job  to  that  of  Ezra,  wbom  be  sii> 
poses  to  be  its  author.  (Preface  to  his  translation  of  Job,  pp.  ▼.  vi )  H  f 
arguments  are  very  Isrt ely  examined  and  reftited  by  ArcoDwhop  Ihgt^ 
Discourses,  voL  ii.  pp.  ^^154.  See  slao  British  CriOc,  toL  xxuc  O.  S.  pfk 
369—372. 

t*  Grotius.  Praef.  ad  Job.  Warburton's  DiTine  L^gatfoa.  book  vi  9kL  1 
Michaelis,  ^K>t«e  et  Epimetra  in  Lowthii  PrKleetionea,  p.  Bl.  M^ee,  t«( 
ii.  p.  67. 

M  These  observations  are  digested  from  the  nnfCed  remarlts  of  Dr.  HsH 
In  bis  Analysis  of  Chronologr,  voL  ii.  book  L  f^.  66—^.  and  of  ArehbuhMt 
M^gee,  In  his  Dlacooraes^  Tol.  ii.  pp.  68—63. 
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9ond  with  that  earljr  period.  Thvs,  Job  speaks  of  the  most 
uicient  kind  of  writing,  by  $culpture  (xix.  24.) :  his  riches 
dso  are  reckoned  by  his  cattle,  (xlii.  12,)*  Further,  Job 
leted  B8  high-priest  in  his  family,  according  to  the  patriarchal 
arage  (Gen.  viiL  20.) :  for  the  institution  of  an  established 
pri^thood  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  anywhere 
until  the  time  of  Abrahuo.  Melchizedec  king  of  Salem  was 
a  priest  of  &e  primitiTe  order  (Gen.  xiv.  Is.) :  such  also 
was  Jethro,  the  &thei^in-law  of  Moses,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idumea.  QExod.  xviii.  12.)  The  first  regular  priesthood 
was  probably  instituted  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.  (Gen.  xli.  45.) 

6.  The  slavish  homage  of  prostration  to  princes  and  great 

men,  which  prevailed  in  Egyp^  Persia,  and  the  East  in 

general,  and  which  still  subsists  there,  was  unknown  in 

Arabia  at  that  time.    Though  Job  was  one  of  the  **  greatest 

men  of  all  the  East,"  we  do  not  find  any  such  adoration  paid 

to  him  by  his  conteooponries,  in  the  zeniUi  of  his  prosperity, 

among  tae  marks  of  respect  so  minutely  described  in  the 

IwenW-mnth  chapter.    ^When  the  young  nten  saw  him, 

they  kd  tkemaelvea  (rather,  shrunk  back),  t&ough  respect  or 

rustic  bashfidneas ;  the  aged  arote  and  stood  up  in  his  presence 

(more  conectly,  rangea  thenuehes  about  him),  tht  prineea 

refrained  from  taffang,  and  laid  their  hand  upon  tkdr  mouth  ; 

the  nobk$  held  their  peaee^  and  were  all  attention  while  he 

spoke.*^    AQ  this  was  highly  respectful  indeed,  but  still  it 

was  manly,  and  showed  no  cringing  or  servile  adulation. 

With  this  ieacrkptum  correqiond  the  manners  and  conduct 

of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  present  day, — a  majestic  race, 

who  were  never  conquered,  and  who  have  retained  their 

primitive  customs,  features,  and  character,  with  scarcely  any 

alteration.' 

7.  The  allusion  made  by  Job  to  that  species  of  idolatry 
alone,  which  by  general  consent  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
most  ancieiit,  namely,  Zabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  also  to  the  exertion  of  the  tudicial  authority 
aeainst  it  (xxxi.  26-— 28.),  is  an  additional  and  most  com- 
plete proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  a 
decisive  mark  of  the  patriarchal  age.' 

8.  A  further  evidence  of  the  remote  antiauity  of  this  book 
is  the  language  of  Job  and  his  friends ;  who,  being  all  Idu- 
msans,  or  at  least  Arabians  of  the  adjacent  country,  yetoon- 
veised  in  Hebrew.  This  carries  us  up  to  an  age  so  early  as 
that  in  which  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Israelites,  Idu- 
msans,  and  Arabians,  yet  continued  to  speak  one  common 
language,  and  had  not  branched  into  different  dialects.* 

9.  lastly.  Dr.  Hales  has  adduced  ^  new  and  mortparticU' 
lar  jtroofj  drawn  from  aetronotnVj  which  fixes  the  time  of  the 
patrianm's  trial  to  184  years  oefoie  the  birth  of  Abraham : 
tor,  by  a  retrograde  calculation,  the  principal  stars  referred  to 
in  JoD,^  by  the  names  of  Chimah  and  Cheail,  at  Thurus  and 
ikorpio,  are  found  to  have  been  the  cardinal  constellations  of 
spimg  and  autumn  in  the  time  of  Job,  of  which  the  chief 
stars  ue  JUdebaran,  the  bulPs  eye,  and  Antares,  the  scor- 
pion's heart.    Knowing,  therefore,  the  longitudes  of  these 
stars  at  present,  the  interval  of  time  from  thence  to  the 
assumed  date  (^  Job's  trial  will  give  the  difference  of  their 
longitudes,  and  ascertain  their  positions  then,  with  respect  to 
the  remal  and  aotumnal  points  of  intersection  of  the  equinoo- 
tiaJ  and  ecliptic;  which  difference  is  one  degree  in  71i  years, 
according  to  the  usual  rate  of  the  preeession  of  the  equinoxes,^ 

>  The  word  ketehitahy  which  It  tnnslateil  a  piece  of  money  (zlii.  11. )i 
rh«re  jj  food  rcuon  to  onderttand  u  rigoirjrioc  a  ]amb.  See  Archbishop 
Ma^ee's  critical  note,  Diacouraea,  vol.  il.  pp.  C&— €1. 

*  They  are  tkua  described  br  81r  William  Jones  :*-"  Their  ejesare  fuU 
of  riTacifr ;  their  speech  voluble  and  arUculate ;  their  deportmeot  manly 
and  dignified ;  their  apprehension  quick ;  their  mioda  alwaya  present  and 
auentHre ;  with  a  spirit  or  independence  appearing  In  the  countenance  of 
the  lowest  among  them.  Men  will  always  differ  in  their  ideas  of  civiliza- 
tioQ,  each  measaring  it  by  the  habita  and  prejudices  of  their  own  country  ,* 
but  ifcoortesY  and  urbanity,  a  love  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  the  prac* 
lice  of  exalted  virtues,  beajuster  proof  of  civilized  societjf,  we  have  certain 
proufthat  the  people  of  Arabia,  both  on  plains  and  in  ciuea,  in  republican 
sod  monarchical  slates,  were  emincmlv  civilized  for  many  agea  beiore  their 
'^  'tqueMof  Persia."    Asiatic  Researches,  voL  iL  p.  a  or  Works,  vol.  lil  p. 

■  no.  edit. 

•  Bishop  I^owtVs  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S6.  note.  AJthoogh  Sir  William 
|«>Des  could  obtain  but  UtUo  accurate  information  concerning  the  Zabian 
•ajili,  yet,  he  remarks,  "  This  at  least  ia  certain,  that  the  people  of  Yemen 
(Araiiia)  very  aoon  fell  Into  tlie  common  but  fatal  error  of  adoring  the  aun 
<nd  the  firmament :  ibr  even  the  third  in  descent  from  Yokian,  who  waa 
consequentiy  as  old  aa  Nabor,  took  the  surname  of  Abdu-ehatniff  or  eer- 
rant  of  the  mun  :  and  hia  fiunily,  we  are  aaaured,  paid  particular  honour  to 
uot  luminary.  Other  tribea  worshipped  the  planeu  and  fixed  stars." 
Asiatic  Researchea^  voL  iL  p.  &  or  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  voL  itt. 
p.  W. 


«  Bishop  Lowth,  lecL  zzzlL  voL  IL  pp.  360, 361. 
*ix.9.xuviii.31,32. 


'  For  an  explauuk>n  of  this  astiDnomlcal  phenomenon,  and  its  uipl 
tioB  lo  chnmofogy,  see  Dr.  Ualea'a  Analysis,  voL  i.  pp.  18&--187.    For 


•Uca- 
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**  In  A.  D.  1808,  Aldebaran  was  in  3  signs,  7  deg«  east 
longitude.  But  since  the  date  of  Job's  trial,  b.  c.  ij338| 
added  to  1800,  makes  4138  years,  the  precession  of  the  equi 
noxes  amounted  to  1  sign  27  deg.  53  min.  which,  being  sub- 
tracted from  the  former  ouantity,  left  Aldebaran  in  only  9 
deg.  7  min.  londtude,  or  distance  from  the  vernal  intersec- 
tion, which,  falling  within  the  constellation  Taurus,  conse- 
fuently  rendered  it  the  cardinal  constellation  of  spring,  as 
^isces  is  at  nresent. 

<*  In  A.  D.  1800,  Antares  was  in  8  signs  6  deg.  58  min.  east 
longitude,  or  3  signs  6  deg.  58  min.  east  of  the  autumnal 
intersection ;  from  which  subtracting,  as  before,  the  amount 
of  the  precession,  Jnlarea  was  left  only  9  deg.  5  min.  east 
Since,  then,  the  autumnal  equinox  was  found  within  Scorpio, 
this  was  then  the  cardinal  constellation  of  Autumn,  as  F&go 
is  at  present 

**  Since,  then,  these  calculations  critically  correspond  with 
the  positions  of  the  equinoxes  at  the  assumed  date  of  Job's 
trial,  but  disagree  with  the  lower  dates  of  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  still  more  of  Ezra,  furnishing  different  cardinal  constel- 
lations, we  may  rest  in  the  assumed  date  of  the  trial  as  cor- 
rect Such  a  combination  and  coincidence  of  various  rays 
of  evidence,  derived  from  widely  different  sources,  hittory, 
sacred  and  profane,  ehronotogv,  and  astronomy,  and  all  con- 
verging to  the  same  common  focus,  tend  strongly  to  establish 
the  time  of  Job's  trial  as  rightly  assigned  in  &e  year  s.  c. 
2337  (2130  of  the  conunon  computation),  or  818  yeara  after 
the  deluge;  184  yeara  before  the  birth  of  Abraham;  474 
yeara  before  the  settlement  of  Jacob's  fiunily  in  Egypt,  and 
689  yeara  before  their  exode  or  departure  from  thence."''  TTie 
preceding  arguments  receive  additional  weight,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to 
deal  with  mankind.  In  Gen.  xL  we  read  that  the  erection 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  for  idolatrous  purposes  had  occasioned 
the  dispereion.  Idolatry  "  was  gradually  encroaching  still 
further  on  every  family,  which  had  not  yet  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  Whoever  has  studied  the  conduct  of 
Providence,  will  have  observed,  that  God  has  never  leh  him- 
self without  witnesses  in  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  To  the  old  world,  Noah  was  a  preacher,  and  a 
witness ;  to  the  latter  times  of  patriarchism,  Abraham  and  his 
descendants ;  to  the  ages  of  the  Levitical  law,  Moses,  David, 
and  the  Prophets :  and  to  the  firat  ages  of  Christianity,  Uie 
apostles  and  the  martyra  were  severally  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  God.  But  we  nave  no  account  whatever,  unless  Job 
be  the  man,  that  any  faithful  confessor  of  the  one  true  God 
arose  between  the  dispersion  from  Babel  and  the  call  of 
Abraham.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  family  of  Shem  was  the 
visible  church  of  that  age;  it  will  be  answered,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  this  family  were  not  also  idolatera : 
for  Joshua  tells  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.},  that  the  an* 
cestora  of  Abraham  were  worehippera  of  images. 

"  Job,  therefore,  in  the  age  of  error,  may  be  considered  as 
the  faithful  witness,  in  his  day,  to  the  hope  of  the  Messiah : 
he  professed  the  true  religion,  and  his  belief  in  the  following 
important  truths :  the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  Supreme 
Being ;  the  government  of  that  world  by  the  Providence  of 
God ;  the  corruption  of  man  by  nature ;  the  necessity  of  sa- 
crifices, to  propitiate  the  Deity ;  and  the  certainty  of  a  futun 
resurrection.  These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  covenants. 
l!1iey  are  the  fundamental  truths  of  that  one  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God,  by  whatever  name 
It  may  be  distinguished  in  the  several  ages  of  the  world."' 

On  the  evidence  above  offered  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Job,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  conclusions. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine 
its  precise  date ;  but  topics  like  these  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  and  do  not  affect,  in  any  deg[ree,  either  the 
sentiments  expressed,  or  the  moral  inculcat^,  in  this  part 
of  the  inspired  volume, 

lY.  The  country,  in  which  the  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid« 
is  stated  (Job  i.  1.)  to  be  the  land  of  Uz,  which  by  some 
geographera  has  been  placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  otnera  in 
Stony,  Arabia.  Bochart  strenuously  advocated  the  former 
opinion,  in  which  he  has  been  powerfully  supported  by 
Spanheim,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Heidegger,  and  some  later 

calcnlations  given  in  the  text,  he  makes  acknowledf  menta  to  Dr.  Brinkley 
Andrews,  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Dublin  (now  Bishop 
of  Clojne) :  subsequently  to  the  making  of  thia  calculation,  Dr.  II.  dlaco- 
vered  Uiai  it  had  been  anticipated  and  published  at  Faria  by  BL  Doeoa* 
tant,  in  1765. 

1  Townsend's  Old  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  ChronoIoglGa] 
Order,  vol  I.  p.  29.  note. 
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writers;  Mieiiaelu«  ilffen,  and  Jahn,  place  the  scene  in  the 
▼alley  of  Damascus;  t>at  Bishop  Lowth  and  Archbishop 
Magee,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  Good,  and  some  later  critics  and 
philologers,  have  shown  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Idumea. 

That  the  land  of  Ua,  or  Gnutz  (Job  i.  1.},  is  evidently 
Idumea,  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  Us  was  the  nandson 
of  Seir  the  Horite.  (Gen.  zzxtL  20,  21.  28«;  1  Chron.  i. 
38.  42.)  Seir  inhabited  that  moantainous  tract  which  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  but, 
his  posterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Idu- 
maeans.  (Deut.  ii«  12.)  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of 
the  name  of  Uz ;  one  the  grandson  of  Shem,  the  other  the 
son  of  Nadior,  die  brother  of  Abraham;  but  whether  anj 
district  was  called  after  their  name  is  not  clear.  Idumoea  is 
a  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiy.  3.  Josh.  xv.  1.  21.) : 
the  land  of  Uz,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  between 
Egypt  and  Philistia  T  Jer.  xxy.  20.),  where  the  order  of  the 
places  seems  to  have  oeen  accurately  observed  in  reviewing 
the  different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon ;  and  the  same 
|)cople  seem  again  to  be  descnbed  in  exactly  the  same  situa- 
tions. ( Jer.  xlvi.— -1.)  Nor  does  the  statement  of  the  inspired 
writer,  that  Job  uhu  the  gnaiett  of  all  the  men  of  the  East 
(Job  i.  3.),  militate  against  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Uz. 

The  expressions,  men  of  the  East,  children  of  the  East,  or 
Eastern  people,  seems  to  nave  been  the  general  appellation 
for  that  mingled  race  of  people  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv. 
«0.)  who  inhabited  the  country  between  Egypt  and  the 
Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judea  from  the  south  to  the  east; 
the  Idumeans,  the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites, 
the  Ammonites  (see  Judg.  vi.  3.  and  Isa.  xi.  14.^ ;  of  these 
the  Idumaeans  and  Amalekites  certainly  possessed  the  south- 
em  parts.  (See  Num.  xxxiv.  3.  xiii.  29. ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. 
10.)  This  appears  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case:  the 
whole  region  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  was  called 
the  East,  at  first  in  respect  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned 
Joseph  Mede  thinks  the  Israelites  acquired  this  mode  of 
speaking), <  and  afterwards  absolutely  and  without  any  rela- 
tion to  situation  or  circumstances.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
sent  the  sons  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and  Keturah,  **  east- 
ward to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  East*' 
(Gen.  xxv.  6.),  where  the  name  of  the  region  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  situation.  Solomon  is  reported 
*'to  have  excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  Eastern  people,  and  all 
Egypt*'  (1  Kings  iv.  30.):  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring 
people  in  that  quarter :  for  there  were  people  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  south  of  Judam, 
who  were  famous  for  wisdom,  namely,  the  Idumaeans  (see 
Jer.  xlix.  7. ;  Obad.  8.),  to  whom  we  may  well  believe  this 
passage  might  have  some  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addresses 
the  Babylonians :  *^  Arise,  ascend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  waste 
the  children  of  the  East''  (Jer.  xlix.  28.),  notwithstanding 
these  were  really  situated  to  the  west  of  Babylon.  Although 
Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  Orientals,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  his  residence  must  be  in  Arabia  Deserts. 

In  effect,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  history  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Idumaea  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  which  bears 
the  name  of  Job,  and  that  all  the  persons  introduced  into  it 
were  Idumsans,  dwelling  in  Idumoea,  in  other  words,  Edom- 
ite  Arabs.  These  characters  are.  Job  himself,  of  the  land 
of  Uz ;  Eliphaz  of  Teman,  a  district  of  as  much  repute  as 
Uz,  and  which,  it  appears  from  the  joint  testimony  of  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,>  formed  a  principal  part 
of  Idumaea;  Bildad  of  Shuah.  who  is  always  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  first  of  whom  was 
probably  named  after  one  of  the  brothers  of  Joktan  or  Kahtan, 
and  the  last  two  from  two  of  his  sons,  all  of  them  being 
uniformly  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Idumaea  (Gen.  xxv.  2, 3. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  8.);  Zophar  of  Naama,  a  city  importing  pleasant- 
ness, which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua  (xv.  21.  41.)  to  have 
been  situate  in  Idumaea,  and  to  have  lain  in  a  soutiiem  di- 
rection towards  its  coast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
Elihu  of  Buz,  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only 
once  in  sacred  writ  (Jer.  xxv.  23.),  but  is  there  mentioned 
in  coniunction  with  Teman  and  Dedan ;  and  hence,  neces- 
sarily, like  them,  a  border  city  upon  Uz  or  Idumaea.  Allow- 
ing this  chorography  to  be  correct  (and  such,  upon  a  fair 
review  of  facts,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be),  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  that  hordes  of  nomadic  Chaldeans  as 
well  as  Sabeans,-*4i  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and  roving 
mbottt  at  immense  distances  for  the  sake  of  plunder, — should 

>  Mode's  Works,  p.  660. 

•  Jer.  xlix.  7.20.;  Esek.  xxv.  13.;  AiiiM  111,12.;  OfoML8»9. 


have  occasionally  infested  Ae  defenceless  country  of  ldcg> 
and  roved  from  die  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt' 

To  the  preceding  considerations  we  maj  add,  thai  - 
contents  or  the  boox,  and  the  customs  which  h  inuncg; 
agree  with  the  opinion,  that  Idumaea  was  the  coontr;  cf  J 
friends.  Idumea,  in  the  earliest  ag[es,  was  distinguishes. 
its  wise  men,  and  sentences  of  Arabian  wisdom  flow  frc- 
mouths  of  JfAi  and  his  friends.  The  Jordan  is  repns€£.r 
a  principal  stream,  as  it  was  to  the  Edomites;  and  fi^ 
such  as  those  of  Edom,  are  frequently  mentioned.  Ttf ; 
tion,^  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  Tfr-i 
places  Job*s  residence  on  the  confines  of  Idnmsa  and  Anx 

V.  The  different  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  axe  so  c^ 
connected  together,  tnat  they  cannot  be  detached  frcsi  •: 
other.    The  exordium  prepares  the  reader  for  what  fd  i 
supplies  us  with  the  necessary  notices  conoemisg  l.l 
his  friends,  unfolds  the  scope,  and  places  the  calaicitH 
in  our  view  as  an  object  of  attention.    'Hie  epilogue, a- 
elusion,  again,  has  reference  to  the  exordium,  and  reliv^ 
happy  termination  of  JoVs  trials ;  the  dialogues  vbk. 
tervene  flow  in  regular  order.     Now,  if  any  one  cf . 

Sarts  were  to  be  taken  away,  the  poem  would  be  pxf-: 
efective.    Without  the  proloe-ue  the  reader  would  I 
terly  ignorant  who  Job  was,  who  were  his  friends,  sic : 
cause  of  his  being  so  grievously  afflicted.    With«ct  t&: 
course  of  Elihu  (xxxii. — ^xxxvii.),  there  would  be  a  r 
and  abrupt  transition  from  the  last  words  of  Job,  to  t^ 
dress  of  God,  for  which  Elihu's  dibcourse  prepa?^ 
reader.    And  without  tlie  epilogue  or  conclusion,  vap-. 
remain  in  ig[norance  of  the  subsequent  condition  cf  Jo£. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  poem  is  the  composid'  : 
single  Author,  but  who  that  was,  is  a  (question  covn 
which  the  learned  are  very  much  divided  m  their  senticrr 
Elihu,  Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  an  unonymom^ 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  nave  z^'- 
contended  for.    The  arguments  already  adduced  rp>fr 
the  age  of  Job/^  prove  that  it  could  not  be  either  of  the!.' 
persons.    Dr.  Lightfoot,  from  an  erroneous  version  tf  ir 
16,  17.,  has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  production  of  E- 
but  the  correct  rendering  of  that  passage'  rcfutea  this:^. 
Ilgen  ascribes  it  probaoly  to  a  descendant  of  Elihn.  .. 
ther,  Grotius,  and  Doederlein,  are  disposed  to  regsrilii- 
the  production  of  Solomon  ;  Cellerier  considers  it  3iikr- 
duction  of  an  unknown  author."   Another  and  more  gf'^ 
received  opinion  attributes  this  book  to  Moses :  thisctt^ 
ture  is  founded  on  some  apparently  striking  coincidei^'^ 
sentiment,*  as  well  as  from  some  marks  of  later  date  wac 
are  supposed  to  be  discoverable  in  it.    But,  indept'KfcLTS 
the  characters  of  antiquity  already  referred  to,  zd  wunt 
place  the  book  of  Job  very  many  centuries  befof  "i«  "^ 
of  Moses,  the  total  absence  of  every  the  slightest iiii5K|Qw 
the  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  or  history  of  tiw  ^^ 
ites,  is  a  direct  evidence  that  the  great  legislator  ofja  ^ 
brews  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  authw.  w 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  style  of  Job  (as  Bibho^  lo^ 
has  remarked)  is  materially  difierent  fVom  tjie  P°^^!^.^ 
of  Moses ;  for  it  is  much  more  compact,  concise  or  ^^^ 
more  accurate  in  the  poetical  conformation  of  the  sentf** 
as  may  be  observed  also  in  the  prophecies  of  Balaani  w 
Mesopotamian,  a  foreigner,  indeed,    with    respect  ic-  * 
IsraeFites,  but  not  unacquainted  either  with  their  iaDgTi3|f« 
with  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  sufficient  grotjnd  w 
elude  that  this  book  was  not  the  production  of  Moses,  ow 
some  eariier  age.    Bishop  Lowth  favours  the  opmico 
Schultens,  Peters,  and   others  (which  ia  also  adopw 

•  Bishop  Lowth'i  Lecturofl,  vol  tt.  pp.  3I7-3B1.    Good's  lotrwl  I^> 
Job,  pp.  If.— xl. 

«  See  a  translation  of  this  addition  In  pp.  231,  835.  note,  tn/ro- 

•  Prof.  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn,  p.  471.  note. 

•  See  f  in.  pp.  228—230.  of  this  volume.  t  ^\,M 
1  See  Oood^  transUtion  of  Job,  in  loe.  pp.  380, 381.  Bishop  ^^°;S 

the  passAfe  In  question  as  it  stands  in  our  English  BiblM,  <'f^';  'jk 
this  conjecture  of  Lightfoot's  seems  at  first  sight  rather  eounteoMi:  _j 
the  ciordlum  of  the  first  speech  of  Elihu  (xxxiT.  16,  16.X  in  w'^'^^'j-f.^ 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  author,  by  continuing  the  ^•J^i^.^jJ 
own  person.  But  that  pa.«8age  which  appears  to  interrupt  '"'^  jT^jgi 
BUhu,  and  to  be  a  pnrt  of  the  narrative,  the  Bishop  conceive"  to  jc  ij-3 
more  than  an  apostrophe  to  Job.  or  possibly  to  hltnself:  w""' ,j  .^^ 
consists  of  two  distichs ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  It  Is  well  known  u«' ^ 
narrative  parts— all  in  which  the  author  himself  appear*-*''^  '^ 
written  in  prose.    Lecture  xxxii.  vol.  li.  p.  352.  ntvoi^ 

•  Introduction  a  la  Lecture  des  Livres  Saints  (AnclenTestwDcmM-^ 

•  Dr.  Good,  who  adiipts  this  hypothesis,  has  collected  these  '^^S^ 
cidences,  Introd  Diss.  pp.  Ivi.— lill.    Archbishop  Magee  ^J"^^"r0A 
refuted  at  considerable  length  the  arguments  of  Huel,  I"  J;   ^ 
Heath,  Bishop  Warburton,  and  others  who  have  advocated  tlie  <>»< 
Diacoarsca  on  the  Atooementj  voL  tt.  pp.  63— 60l 
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Bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  Hales),  who  suppose  Joh  himself,  or 
some  contemporary,  to  have  heen  the  author  of  this  poem : 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
was  not  written  by  Job  himself.  It  appears,  mdeed,  hiffhly 
probable  that  Job  was  the  writer  of  his  own  story,  of  whose 
inspiration  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  Forty-Second 
chapter  of  this  book,  in  which  he  thus  addresses  the  Al- 
mighty : — "  I  have  heard  of  thee  bj  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee."  (xlii.  5.^  It  is  plain  that  in 
this  passage  some  privilege  is  intendea  which  ne  never  had 
enjoyed  before,  and  which  lie  calls  the  sight  of  God. 

He  had  heard  of  him  by  the  "  hearing  of  the  ear,"  or  the 
tradition  delivered  down  to  him  from  his  forefathers,  but  he 
now  had  a  clear  and  sensible  perception  of  his  being  and  di- 
vine perfections, — some  light  thrown  in  upon  his  mind  which 
carried  its  own  evidence,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  we  can 
form  no  notion,  because  we  have  never  felt  it,  but  which  to 
him  had  all  the  certainty  and  clearness  even  of  sight  itself-* 
Bome  manifestations  of  the  Deity  made  to  him  in  vision, 
such  as  the  prophets  had,  and  from  which  they  derived  their 
very  name  of  seers.  If  we  allow  Job  himself  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  book,  two  important  advantages  will 
be  evidently  obtained : — Firsts  all  obiections  to  historical 
truth  will  vanish  at  once :  no  one  coula  tell  us  his  own  story 
so  well  as  Job,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  question  its  vera- 
city. The  dialogue,  too,  will  then  appear  to  have  been  the 
substance  of  a  real  conversation,  for  no  dialogue  was  ever 
more  natural.  If  the  story  be  told  us  in  verse,  or  in  the 
prophetic  style  and  lanjguage,  as  the  first  of  these  was  a  prac- 
tice of  the  highest  antiquity,  the  oUier  adds  the  most  sacred 
and  unquestionable  aumonty  to  it :  so  that  neither  truth  nor 
ornament  is  here  wanting,  an^  more  than  dignity  of  sul^ect, 
to  render  this  a  book  ot  inestimable  value.  Tne  secona  ad- 
vantage alluded  to  is  this, — ^that  if  Job  himself  were  the 
writer  of  the  book,  then  every  point  of  histor^r  and  every 
doctrine  of  religion  here  treated  of,  which  coincide  witn 
those  delivered  in  the  books  of  Moses,  are  an  additional 
proof  and  confirmation  of  the  latter,  as  beinff  evidently  de- 
rived from  some  other  source,  not  borrowed  uom  the  Penta- 
teuch.^ 

"  But  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of  the  book,  or 
not,  its  great  antiquity,  and  even  its  priority  to  the  age  of 
Moses,  seems  to  stand  on  strong  grounds.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps  we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  the  his- 
tory* of  the  book  to  be  this : — ^I'he  poem,  being  originally 
"wntten  either  by  Job,  or  some  contemporary  of  his,  and  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Moses,  might  fall  into  his  hands,  whilst 
residing  in  the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterwards  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Idumea;  and  might  naturally  be  made  use 
of  by  him,  to  represent  to  the  Hebrews,  either  whilst  re- 

f lining  under  their  Egyptian  bondage,  or  murmuring  at  their 
ong  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  the  great  duty  ^submis" 
sion  to  the  wiU  of  God.  The  encouragement  whica  this  book 
holds  out,  that  every  good  man  suffermg  patiently  will  finally 
be  rewarded,  rendered  it  a  work  peculiarly  calculated  to 
minister  mingled  comfort  and  rebuke  to  the  distressed  and 
discontented  Israelites,  and  might,  therefore,  well  have  been 
employed  by  Moses  for  this  ])urpose.  We  may  also  sup- 
pose, that  Moses,  in  transcribing,  might  have  made  some 
small  and  unimportant  alterations,  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  occasional  and  partial  resemblances  of  expression 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch,  if  any  such  there  be. 

**  This  hypothesis  both  furnishes  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics,  who  are  divided 
upon  the  point  of  Moses  being  the  author ;  and  supplies  an 
answer  to  a  question  of  no  small  difficulty,  which  hangs 
ijpon  almost  every  other  solution ;  namely,  when,  and  where- 
fore, a  book  treating  manifestiy  of  the  concerns  of  a  stranger, 
^jm  in  no  way  connected  with  their  affairs,  was  received  by 
the  Jews  into  their  sacred  canon  1  For  Moses  having  thus 
applied  the  book  to  their  use,  and  sanctioned  it  by  his  au- 
thority, it  would  naturally  have  been  enrolled  among  their 
sacred  writings :  and  from  the  antiquity  of  that  enrolment, 
no  record  would  consequentiy  appear  of  its  introduction."^ 
[udeed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  lor  its  introduction  into  the 

i  Peters'  Critical  Diasertation  on  Job,  p.  123.  etteq. 

«  Magee'a  Discouraes,  vol  ii.  p.  82.  Tola  notion,  Arcbbiahoii  Mageo  re* 
marks,  is  not  without  support  from  many  respectable  authorities.  The 
ancient  commentator  on  Job,  under  the  title  of  Origen,  has  handed  down  a 
piece  of  traditional  hlstorj,  which  perfectly  accords  with  it  See  Patriel^B 
Pre/ace  to  Job.  Many  of  the  most  reqiectable  early  writers  seem  to  tiave 
adopted  the  same  Idea,  as  may  be  seen  inHuet  (Deou  Evang.  p.  326.),  and, 
with  some  slight  variation,  it  has  been  followed  by  that  learned  author. 
Patrick  also  aud  Peter  apeak  of  it  aa  a  reasonable  hTpothesla.  (Crit.  Diet. 
Prcf.  pp.  xxziY.  zxzT.)  And  certainir  it  possosseatSia  decided  advantage^ 
tbat  ft  aolves  aU  the  phmomcna.    Ibid.  pp.  83^  81 


canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  on  anj  other  sopporition  than 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Hebrew ;  since  the  language  is  He 
brew,  and  it  is  written  in  the  style  of  Hebrew  poetry.  **  The 
Hebrews  were  jealous  of  their  religious  prerogatives.  Would 
they  have  admitted  into  their  sacred  volume  a  poem  written 
by  a  foreigner?  The  supposition  that  the  [original]  author 
travelled  or  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Arabia  will  ac- 
count for  the  Arabian  images  and  words  contained  in  it."* 

The  poem  of  Job  being  thus  early  introduced  into  tho 
sacred  volume,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  subsequent 
recognition  as  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  occasionally  quoted  or  copied  by  almost 
every  Hebrew  writer  who  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  t 
it,  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  or  Malacht ;  especially  by 
the  Psalmist,  tiy  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  fnot  to  men- 
tion several  of  tne  apocryphal  writers). <  The  reality  of  Job's 
person,  we  have  already  remarked,'  was  particularly  recog- 
nised by  the  prophet  Ezekiel^  ([xiv.  14. 18.  20.\  and,  conse- 
quently, the  reality  and  canonical  authority  or  his  book :  a 
similar  admission  of  it  was  made  by  the  apostie  James  (y. 
11.) ;  and  it  is  expressly  cited  by  St.  Paul  (compare  1  Cor. 
iii.  19.  and  Job  v.  13.\  who  prefaces  his  quotation  by  the 
words,  **//  is  wrHten^''^  agreeably  to  the  common  form  of 

Quoting  from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  All  these  testimonies, 
irect  and  collateral,  when  taken  together,  afford  such  a  body 
of  convincing  evidence  as  fully  j[ustifie8  the  primitive  fathers 
and  early  councils  in  their  reception  of  it  as  an  inspired  book : 
and, — ^independently  of  its  completing  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian canons  of  Scripture,  by  uniting  as  full  an  account  as  is 
necessary  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  with  the  two  other 
dispensations  by  which  it  was  progressively  succeeded,—* 
the  enrolment  of  the  history  of  Jod  in  the  sacred  volume  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  designed  as  an  intimation  of  the  future 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  Christ.' 

VI.  All  commentators  and  critics  are  unanimously  agreed, 
that  the  poem  of  Job  is  the  most  ancient  book  extant :  but 
concerning  its  species  and  structure  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion,  some  contending  that  it  is  an  epic  poem, 
Vi^hile  others  maintain  it  to  be  a  drama. 

M.  Ilgen  on  the  Continent,  and  Dr.  Good  in  our  owe 
country,  are  the  only  two  commentators  that  have  come  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  who  advocate  the  hypothesis  that 
the  book  of  Job  is  a  regular  epic.  The  former  critic  contends 
that  it  is  a  regular  epic,  the  subject  of  which  is  tried  and 
victorious  innocence ;  and  that  it  possesses  unity  of  action, 
delineation  of  character,  plot,  and  catastrophe.— 4iot  exactiy, 
indeed,  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Oriental  style.s  Dr.  Good' 
observes,  tfa^t,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  mmutely  into  the 
question,  this  poem  might  easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the 
more  prominent  features  of  an  epic,  as  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totie  himself,  such  as  unity,  completion,  and  grandeur  in  its 
action;  loAiness  in  its  sentiments  and  language;  multitude 
and  variety  in  the  passions  which  it  developes.  Even  the 
characters,  though  not  numerous,  are  discrinunated  and  weU 
supported ;  tiie  milder  and  more  modest  temper  of  Eliphaa 
(compare  Job  iv.  3,  3.  with  xv.  3.)  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  forward  and  unrestrained  violence  of  Bildad ;  the  terse- 
ness and  brevity  of  Zophar  with  the  pent-up  and  overflowing 
fulness  of  Elihu:  whue  in  Job  himself  we  perceive  a  dig- 
nity of  mind  that  nothing  can  humiliate,  a  firmness  that  n(H 
thing  can  subdue,  still  habitually  disclosing  themselves 
amidst  the  tumult  of  hope,  fear,  rage,  tenderness,  triumph, 
and  despair,  with  which  he  is  alternately  distracted.  Tide 
hint  is  offered  by  Dr.  Good,  not  witl^  a  view  of  ascribing  any 
additional  merit  to  the  poem  itself,  but  merely  to  observe,  so 
far  as  a  single  fact  is  possessed  of  authorify,  that  mental 
taste,  or  the  mteraal  discernment  of  real  beauty,  is  the  same 

•  United  Statea'  Review  and  Literary  Gasetta,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

4  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evang.  torn.  I.  pp.  3M,  32S.,  and  Dr.  Good,  in  the  notes 
to  his  version  of  Job,  have  pointed  out  numeroua  taiatancea  of  pasaagoa 
thus  directlycopied  or  referred  to. 

•  See  p.  SS8.  ntprOf  of  this  volume. 

•  Aa  Job  lived  ao  many  ages  before  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezelde^ 
mere  oral  tradition  of  such  a  person  could  not  have  eubalsted  through  so 
long  a  period  of  time,  without  appearing  at  last  aa  uncertain  or  fabuloua. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  history  of  Job  in  Ezeldel'a  time ; 
no  other  history  but  that  which  we  now  have,  and  which  baa  always  bad  a 
place  in  the  Hebrew  code,  was  ever  heard  or  or  pretended.  Therefore  this 
muat  have  been  the  l^story  of  Job  in  EzekiePs  time,  and  must  have  been 
geneiBlly  known  and  read  as  true  and  authentic,  and,  consequently,  moat 
nave  been  written  near  to  [rather  in]  the  age  when  the  fact  was  transacted, 
and  not  in  aAer-timea,  when  ita  credibility  would  have  been  greatly  diml* 
nished.  Dr.  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  22.  inJirUt  (iuBiahop 
Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  93.) 

«  Oregorii  Pnefat.  in  Jobum.    Magee,  voL  H.  p.  M.    Good's  Job,  p.  hdy. 
■  Il^n,  Jobi  antiquiaaimi  Caraiinia  Hebntlci  Natura  atque  yirtntesj  ca0 
3.  pp.  40-89. 

•  Introd.  Diss,  to  Jobj  section  8. 
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ID  all  ages  aod  nations,  and  that  the  rules  of  the  Greek  critic 
are  deduced  from  a  principle  of  universal  impulse  and  ope- 
ration. 

The  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  was  strenuously  affirmed 
by  Calmeli  CarpioY,  and  some  other  continental  critics,  and 
after  them  by  Dr.  Gamett,  and  Bishop  Warburton ;  who,  in 
suppoTt  of  this  opinion,  adduced  the  metrical  form  of  its 
style,  excepting  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion,-— its  sen* 
timents,  wnich  are  delivered,  not  only  in  Terse,  but  in  a  kind 
of  poetij  animated  by  all  the  sublimity  and  floridness  of 
description  (whence  he  concludes  this  book  to  be  a  work  of 
imagination),— and,  in  short,  the  whole  form  of  its  composi- 
tion. Bishop  Lowth  has  appropriated  two  entire  lectures* 
to  an  examination  of  this  question ;  and  after  inquiring 
whether  the  poem  is  possessed  of  any  of  the  properties  of 
ihe  Greek  drama,  and  considering  a  ▼viety  of  circumstances 
which  are  here  necessarily  omitted,  he  aMrms,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  poem  of  Jtob  contains  no  plot  or  action  what* 
ever,  not  even  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  that  it  uniformly 
exhibits  one  constant  chain  of  things,  without  the  smallest 
change  of  feature  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  that  it  exhibits 
such  a  representation  of  manners,  passions,  and  sentiments 
as  might  be  naturally  expected  in  such  a  situation.  But 
though  the  book  of  Jod  is  oy  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a 
drama  written  with  fictitious  contrivance ;  or  as  resembling 
in  its  construction  any  of  those  much  admired  productions 
of  the  Grecian  dramatic  poets  which  it  preceded  by  so  many 
centuries,— yet,  he  concludes,  it  may  still  be  represented  as 
being  so  far  dramatic,  as  the  parties  are  introduced  speaking 
with  great  fidelity  of  character;  and  as  it  deviates  from  strict 
histoncal  accuracy  for  the  sake  of  effect.  It  is  a  complete 
though  peculiar  work,  and  regular  in  its  subject  as  well  as 
in  the  distribution  of  its  parts :  the  exordium  and  conclusion 
are  in  prose,  but  all  the  intermediate  dialogues  are  in  metre. 
But,  whatever  rank  may  be  assigned  to  Job  in  a  comparison 
with  the  poets  of  Greece,  to  whom  we  must  at  least  allow 
^e  merit  of  art  and  method ;  among  the  Hebrews  it  must 
certainly  be  allowed,  in  this  respect,  to  be  unrivalled.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  Bishop  Lowth^s  arguments  and  concliv- 
sions,  which  have  been  generally  adopted. 

It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Bauer,'  viz.  that  the  book  of  Job  approximates  most  nearly 
10  the  Mtkatnai  or  moral  discourses  of  the  philosophical 
Arabian  poets.  He  has  simply  announced  his  hypothesis, 
without  offering  any  reasons  in  its  support ;  but  the  following 
considerations  appear  not  unfavourable  to  the  conjecture  of 
Bauer.  The  Mek&ma  treats  on  eyery  topic  which  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  though  some  parts  are 
occasionally  found  in  prose,  yet  it  is  generally  clothed  in  all 
the  charms  of  poetry  which  the  yivid  imagination  of  the 
author  could  possibly  bestow  upon  it.  The  subjects  thus 
discussed,  however,  are  principally  etliical.  The  Arabs  have 
several  works  of  this  description,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the  collection  of  Moki- 
mats,  composed  by  the  illustrious  poet  Hariri,'  which  are 
read  and  admired  to  this  day.  Now,  it  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz  or 
Idumea,  in  the  Stony  Arabia ;  the  interlocutors  are  Edomite 
Arabs ;  the  beginning  and  termination  are  evidently  in  prose, 
though  the  dialogue  is  metrical;  the  language  is  pure  He- 
brew, which  we  Know  for  a  considerable  time  was  the  com- 
mon dialect  of  the  Israelites,  Idumieans,  and  Arabs,  who 
were  all  descended  from  Abraham ;  the  manners,  customs, 
and  allusions,  too,  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  not  varied 
in  any  material  degree,  are  supported  by  those  of  the  modern 
Arabs.  Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  is  allowed  on  all  sides 
to  be  a  poem,  single  and  unparalleled  in  the  sacred  volume, 
may  we  not  consider  it  as  a  prototype  of  the  Mek&ma  of  the 
Arabians  %   This  conjecture,  which  is  offered  with  deference 

<  Lect  JoxiiU  and  zxziv. 

*  Bauer,  Hermeneatica  Sacra,  p.  386.  The  Arabic  word  Mek&ma  aigni- 
Sm  an  assembly  and  conversaUon,  or  diicourte  (D'Uerbelot,  BiblioUi^que 
Orientale,  voL  fi.  p.  COO.) ;  the  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
these  compositions  being  read  at  the  meetings  or  conversazioni  of  eminent 
lUerary  characters. 

•  He  composed  his  MeUma,  or  Mec&mat,  as  IVHerbelot  spells  the  word, 
at  the  request  of  Abu  Bhirvan  Khaled,  vizir  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  BlalunoiuL 
It  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  Arabian  poesy  and  eloquence ;  and  con* 
iists  of  fifty  ditcoursesor  declamatory  conversations  on  various  topics  of 
morality,  each  of  which  derives  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  re* 
elted.  so  highly  were  these  productions  of  Hariri  valued,  that  Zamakshari, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Arabian  grammarians,  pronounced  that  they  ought 
only  to  be  written  on  silk.  The  MekAmat  of^Harlri  were  published  by 
Schultens,  and  six  of  his  "  Assembhes"  were  translated  into  English  from 
the  Arabic,  and  published  by  Professor  Chappelow,  in  Svo.  London,  1767. 
See  an  account  and  extract  from  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S. 
voLuxvii-pp.  28'dS^ 


to  the  names  and  sentiments  of  so  many  learried  met],  y^. 
sesses  at  least  one  advantage ;  it  furnishes  a  oouipruifaat 
between  the  opinions  of  the  groat  critics  who  are  divi<l^g 
sentiment  upon  the  class  cf  poetry  to  which  thisboek^t 
be  referred,  and  perhaps  reconciles  difficulties  which  cQe<i 
not  otherwise  be  solved  respecting  its  real  natare. 

The  reader  will  now  determine  for  himself  to  which  ds 
of  poetry  this  divine  book  is  to  be  referred,  ifter  all  ^ 
has  been  said,  it  is,  perhaps,  of  little  consequence  vbf^ 
it  be  esteemed  a  diaactic  or  an  ethic,  an  epic  or  dcsa^ 
poem ;  provided  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  station  beaaia- 
ed  to  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  Hebrew  poesy :  for  not  oahi 
the  poetry  of  the  book  of  Job  equal  to  that  of  any  other  j 
tlie  Sacred  Writings,  but  it  is  superior  to  them  all,  those  t 
Isaiah  alone  excepted.  As  Isaiah,  says  Dr.  BUir,  u  &( 
most  sublime,  David  the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Jib 
the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  inspired  poets.  A  ytma 
glow  of  fancy  and  strength  of  description  charactenze  ib 
author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so  mui^  in  metapk^ 
He  may  be  said  not  only  to  describe,  but  to  render  nsk 
whatever  he  treats  of.  Instances  of  this  kind  every  wb 
occur^  but  especially  in  tlie  eighteenth  and  twentieth  c^ 
ters,  m  whicn  the  condition  ofthe  wicked  is  deIineai«L^ 

VII.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  history  of  a  n 
sufferer,  the  natnarch  Job,  who  at  the  period  in  question! 
an  emir,  or  Arab  prince  of  distinguished  wealth,  emioess 
and  authority,  resident  in  the  country  of  Uz  or  Idsofi 
His  three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  weretla 
probably  emirs  of  the  cities  or  places  'whence  they  are » 
nominated ;  but  of  Eliho,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  ttie  p«s. 
we  have  no  notice  whatever.^    The  principal  object  o^ 
to  our  contemplation  in  this  production  is  the  example  c^i 
good  man,  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of  approved  iotegm 
suddenly  precipitated  from  the  very  sumniit  of  pro^.^^ 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  ruin;  who,  having  bes 
first  bereaved  of  his  wealth,  his  possessions,  and  his  ctmdis. 
is  afterwards  afflicted  with  the  most  excruciatinfi  angutt/i^ 
a  loathsome  disease  which  entirely  coTcrs  his  body.  (L  e. 
He  sustains  all  with  the  mildest  submission,  and  the  bks 
complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence:  In  dlk 
says  the  historian,  Job  dnned  not^  nor  e&arged  God  faola^. 
(i.  22.)    And  after  the  second  trial,  /n  aU  this  did  not  Mm 
with  his  lips,  (ii.  10.)    The  author  of  the  history  nmih 
unoii  this  circumstance  a  second  time,  in  ord^  to  eiciiett 
ODservation  of  the  reader,  and  to  render  him  more  ittemiv 
to  what  follows,  which  properly  constitutes  the  tnie  si^ 
of  the  poem ;  namely,  the  conduct  of  Job  with  respeci  loia 
reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  the  changes  which  avcoi' 
lating  misery  mi^ht  produce  in  his  temper  and  bebwor. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  another  still  more  exquiafcfiiiiy 
his  patience  jet  awaits  him,  and  which,  indeed,  asthe  wnter 
seems  to  inumate,  he  scarcely  appears  to  have  susHiBBi^ 
equal  firmness,  namely,  the  unjust  suspicions,  the  ^ 
reproaches,  and  the  violent  altercations  of  his  frieodsivw 
had  visited  him  on  the  pretence  of  aflfording  conscmt 
Here  commences  the  plot  or  action  of  the  poem:  ^^^^ 
after  a  long  silence  or  all  parties,  the  grief  of  Job  bRSS 
forth  into  passionate  exclamations  and  a  vehement  exeera^ 
of  the  day  of  hU  birth  (ui.) ;  the  minds  of  his  fne^ds  «e 
suddenly  exasperated,  their  intentions  are  changedi  an^  ^ 
consolauon,  it  indeed  they  originally  intended  aor,  ise» 
verted  into  contumely  and  reproaches.    Eliphaz,  the  &ft^ 
these  three  singular  comforters,  reproves  his  impa^^* 
calls  in  question  his  integrity,  by  indirectly  inBiDuatingt^ 
God  does  not  infiict  audi  punishments  upon  the  ^gh^ 
and,  finally,  admonishes  him  that  the  chastisement  w  ^ 

*  Blair*!  Lectures,  vol.  iit.  p.  1B&  .    ,  _^ 

•  From  the  circumstance  of  Eliphaz,  Zophar,  and  Bildad  t>cjff  r^ 
kings  In  the  Septuagint  version,  aome  critics  have  supposed  tost  iw. 
welias  Job  were  toonarchs:  bat  this  conjecture  is  destitute  of  »UPP^ 
For,  1.  Job  is  not  represented  as  losing  his  kingdom,  but  hit  ^ii'»'|>^ J^ 
vants,  and  flocks ;  2.  He  possessed  no  armj  or  forces  with  woicn  ne^ 
pursue  the  predatory  Sabaeans  and  Chaldnaiis;  3.  Though  hu  in«i>*^* 
cused  him  of  various  crimes,  and  among  others  of  harsblj  treapng  nu 
vants,  yet  they  nowhere  chaise  him  with  tyranny  ^^'*"^J\-^ 
4.  Job  gives  an  account  of  his  private  life  and  conduct  towards  bi'^'T^ 
tics,  bat  is  totally  silent  as  to  his  conduct  towards  his  •ubjecu;  "^ 
when  he  does  mention  kings  (iii.  14.  xxix.  2&.),  he  by  no  meani  V*^*IZ 
self  upon  an  equality  with  them.  Hence  we  see  the  errone<H»»e*»  - 
appendix  to  the  Sentoagint  version  of  Job,  of  which  some  ooQce  is  »• 
in  p.  234.  infra,  and  which  makes  him  to  be  the  same  as  Jobab  K>"r'  ,, 
Kdomites.  (Oen.  xxxvi.  33.)    It  is  equally  clear  that  Job  wss  not  Bub  f  > 


oniiisif 


any  sovereign,  for  neither  he  nor  his  friends  make  any  ineotioo '^'"^ 
giance  to  any  king ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  entered  the  i*^'^^*Z^ 
where  the  magistrates  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity,  Uie  first  place  wtt  ro«  ^ 
to  him,  and  his  opinion  was  asked  with  the  utmost  ^^^^^^^^il^jiii 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  coupled  with  his  ^^^"^i^^U 
ample  possessions,  we  conclude  with  Herder,  Jahn,  and  Dr.  Gooo,  u<» 
was  emir,  prince,  or  chief  magistrate  ofthe  city  of  vs. 
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M  not  to  be  despised,  (it.  t.)    The  next  of  them,  not  less 
intemperate  in  nis  reproofs,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the 
childreo  of  Job  had  odIv  received  the  rewaid  due  to  their 
offenoes ;  and  with  regard  to  himself,  intimates,  that  if  he  be 
ioDocent,  and  will  apply  with  proper  humilitv  to  the  diyine 
mercy,  he  may  be  restored,  (viii.)    The  thira  upbraids  him 
with  anogance,  with  Tanity,  and  even  with  falsehood,  because 
he  has  presumed  to  defend  himself  against  the  unjust  accu- 
sations of  his  companions,  and  exhorts  him  to  a  sounder 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  a  more  holy  life,  (xi.^    They  all, 
with  a  manifest  thou^  indirect  allusion  to  Joo,  discourse 
Tery  copiously  concermng  the  divine  judgments,  which  are 
alwaTs  openly  displayed  a^inst  the  wicked,  and  of  the  cer* 
tain  destruction  of  hypocritical  pretenders  to  virtue  and  reU* 
^on.    In  reply  to  this.  Job  enumerates  his  sufferings,  and 
eomplains  bitterly  of  the  inhumanitv  of  his  friends,  and  of 
the  severity  which  he  has  experiencea  from  the  hand  of  God ; 
he  calls  to  witness  both  God  and  man,  that  he  is  unjustly 
oppressed ;  he  intimates,  that  he  is  weak  in  comparison  with 
God,  that  the  contention  is,  consequently,  unequal,  and  that, 
be  his  cause  ever  so  righteous,  he  cannot  hope  to  prevail, 
(vi.  vii.)    He  expostulates  with  God  himself  still  more 
vehemently,  and  with  greater  freedom,  affirming,  that  he 
does  not  discriminate  characters,  but  equally  afflicts  the  just 
and  tiie  unjust,  (x.)    The  expostulations  of  Job  serve  only 
to  irritate  still  more  the  resentment  of  his  pretended  friends ; 
they  leproach  him  in  severer  terms  with  pride,  impiety,  pas- 
sion, and  madness ;  they  repeat  the  same  arguments  respecting 
the  justice  of  God,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  Aeir 
certain  destruction  afW  a  short  period  of  apparent  pros^rity. 
This  sentiment  they  confidently  pronounce  to  be  confirmed 
both  by  their  experience  and  by  that  of  their  fathers;  and 
they  malieiottsly  exaggerate  the  ungratefVd  topic  by  the  most 
splendid  imacery  ana  the  most  forcible  language,  (xi.)    On 
the  part  of  Job,  the  general  scope  of  the  argument  is  much 
the  same   as  before,  but  the  expression  is  considerably 
heightened ;  it  consists  oi  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  assevera- 
tions of  his  own  innocence,  earnest  expostulations,  complaints 
of  Ae  croehy  of  his  friends,  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  and  upon  his  own  severe  misfortunes, 
ending  in  grief  and  desperation :  he  affirms,  however,  that  he 
places  his  vQtimate  hope  and  confidence  in  God ;  and  the 
more  vehemently  his  adversaries  urge  that  the  wicked  only 
are  objects  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment, so  much  the  more  resolutely  does  Job  assert  their 
perpetual  impunity,  prosperitjr  and  happiness,  even  to  the 
end  of  their  existence.    The  nrat  of  his  opponents,  Eliphaa, 
incensed  by  this  assertion,  descends  directly  to  open  crimina- 
tion and  contumely:  he  accuses  the  most  upright  of  men  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  of  injustice,  rapine,  and  oppression : 
inveighs  against  him  as  an  impious  pretender  to  virtue  and 
reUgion,  and  with  a  kind  of  sarcastic  benevolence  exhorts 
him  to  penitence.    Vehemently  affected  with  this  reproof, 
Job,  in  a  stUl  more  animated  and  confident  strain,  appeals  to 
the  tribunal  of  All-seeing  Justice,  and  wishes  it  were  only 
permitted  Um  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  presence  of  God 
bimself.    He  complains  still  more  intemperately  of  the 
unequal  treatment  of  Providence ;  exults  in  his  own  integrity, 
and  then  more  tenaciously  maintains  his  former  opinion  con- 
ceinin^  f  he  impunity  of  the  wicked.    To  this  another  of  the 
triumvuate,  Bildad,  replies,  by  a  masterly  though  concise 
dissertation  on  the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
indirectly  rebuking  the  presumption  of  Job,  who  has  dared 
to  question  his  decrees,    in  reply  to  Bildad,  Job  demonstrates 
himself  no  less  expert  at  wielding  the  weapons  of  satire  and 
ridicule  than  those  of  reason  and  argument;  and  reverting  to 
a  more  serious  tone,  he  displays  the  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom of  God  more  copiously  and  more  poetically  than  the 
former  speaker.    The  Uiird  of  the  friends  making  no  return, 
and  Uie  othere  remaing  silent.  Job  at  length  opens  the  true 
sentiments  of  his  heart  concerning  the  fate  of  the  wicked ; 
he  allows  that  their  prosperity  is  unstable,  and  that  they  and 
their  descendants  shall  at  last  experience  on  a  sudden  that 
God  is  the  avenger  of  iniquity.    In  all  this,  however,  he 
contends  that  the  divine  counsels  do  not  admit  of  human 
investigation,  but  that  the  chief  wisdom  of  man  consists  in 
the  fear  of  God.    He  beautifully  descants  upon  his  former 
prosperity ;  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  between  it  and 
nis  present  affliction  and  debasement.    Lastly,  in  answer  to 
the  crini  nation  of  Eliphaa,  and  the  implications  of  the  othere, 
le  relates  the  principal  transactions  of  his  past  life;  he 
iseerts  his  integrity  as  displayed  in  all  the  duties  of  life, 
lad  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  and  again  appeals  to  the 
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justice  and  omniscience  of  God  in  attestation  of  his  vera- 
city. 

If  these  circumstances  were  fairly  collected  from  the  eene- 
ral  tenor  and  series  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
trace  them  through  the  plainer  and  more  conspicuous  pas- 
sages, it  will  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  explain  and  define 
the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  which  coiitains  the  6uh 
pure  between  Job  and  his  fnends.  The  argument  seems 
chiefly  to  relate  to  the  piety  and  integrity  of  Job,  and  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  he,  who  by  the  divine  providence 
and  visitation  is  so  severely  punisheo  and  afflicted,  ought  to 
be  accounted  pious  and  innocent.  This  leads  into  a  more 
extensive  field  of  controversy,  into  a  dispute,  indeed,  which 
less  admits  of  any  definition  or  limit,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divine  counsels  in  the  dispensations  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  this  life.  The  antagonists  of  Job  in  this  dispute, 
observing  him  exposed  to  snch  severe  visitations,  conceiving 
that  this  affliction  had  not  (alien  upon  him  unmeritedly,  ac 
cuse  him  of  hypocrisy,  and  wisely  ascribe  to  him  the  guilt  ot 
some  atrocious  but  concealed  offence.  Job,  on  the  contrary, 
conscious  of  no  crime,  and  wounded  by  their  unjust  suspi- 
cions, defends  his  own  innocence  before  God  with  rather 
more  confidence  and  ardour  than  is  commendable ;  and  so 
strenuously  contends  for  his  own  integrity,  that  he  seems 
virtually  to  charge  God  himself  with  some  degree  of  injus- 
tice.! 

The  argument  of  Job's  friends  may,  in  substance,  be  com* 
prised  in  the  following  syllogism : 

Ood,  ttho  i»ju»tt  beatotM  bte4»inM»  upon  the  godly ^  but  f^i'eto  the  ioiebedt 
But  Job  ie  moet  heavily  afflictedby  God: 

Therefore  Job  t»  wicMd^  and  deeervee  the  puni^ment  of  hie  eine ;  iDd 
therefore  he  ie  bound  to  rq>ent,  that  1%  to  eenfeee  and  bewail  hie  tine. 

To  the  major  proposition  Job  replies,  that  Godaffiktenot  cnly 
the  wicked,  btii  also  the  pious^  m  order  that  their  faith,  pa- 
tience, and  other  virtues,  may  be  proved,  and  that  the  glory 
of  God  may  become  more  conspicuously  manifest  in  their 
wonderful  deliverances.  But  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
the  cruel  suspicions  of  his  friends,  he  defends  his  cause  with 
hard  and  sometimes  impatient  expressions. 

This  state  of  the  controversy  Is  clearly  explained  by  what 
follows :  for  when  the  three  friends  have  ceased  to  dispute 
with  Job,  because  he  Hemethjust  in  his  own  eyes  (xxxii.  1.), 
tiiat  is,  because  he  has  uniformly  contended  that  there  vras 
no  wickedness  in  himself  which  could  call  down  the  heavy 
vengeance  of  God,  Elihu  comes  forward,  justly  offended 
with  both  parties ;  with  Job,  because  he  Justified  himself  in 
preference  to  God  (xxxii.  3.  compare  xxxv.  3.  xl.  8.},  tliat  is, 
hecause  he  defended  so  vehemently  the  justice  ot  his  own 
cause,  that  he  seem^  in  some  measure  tc  arraign  the  justice 
oif  God :  against  the  three  friends,  because  thmtgh  they  were 
unable  to  answer  M^  they  ceased  not  to  condemn  him  (xxxii. 
3.),  that  is,  they  concluded  in  their  own  minds  that  Job  was 
impious  and  wicked,  while,  nevertheless,  they  had  nothing 
specific  to  object  against  his  assertions  of  his  own  innocence, 
or  upon  which  they  might  safely  ground  their  accusation. 

Tlie  conduct  of  Euhu  evidently  corresponds  with  this 
state  of  the  controveray ;  he  professes,  afVer  a  slight  prefa- 
tory mention  of  himself,  to  reason  with  Job,  unbiassed 
equally  by  &vour  or  resentment.  He  therefore  reproves  Job 
from  his  own  mouth,  because  he  had  attributed  too  much  to 
himself;  because  he  had  affirmed  himself  to  be  altogether 
free  from  guilt  and  depravity ;  because  he  had  presumed  to 
contend  with  God,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  insinuate,  that 
the  Deity  was  hostile  to  him.  He  asserts,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  God  to  explain  and  develope  his  counsels  to 
men ;  that  he  nevertheless  takes  many  occasions  of  admo* 
nishing  them,  not  only  by  visions  and  revelations,  but  even 
by  the  visitations  of  nis  providence,  by  sending  calamities 
and  diseases  upon  them,  to  repress  their  arrogance  and  re- 
form their  obduracy.  He  next  rebukes  Job,  because  he  had 
pronounced  himself  upright,  and  affinned  that  God  had  acted 
mimically,  if  not  unjustTy,  towards  him,  which  he  proves  to 
be  no  less  improper  than  indecent.  In  the  third  place,  he 
objects  to  Job,  that  from  the  miseries  of  the  good  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  he  has  falsely  and  perversely  con- 
cluded, that  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms,  that  when 
the  afflictions  of  the  just  continue,  it  is  because  they  do  not 
place  a  proper  confidence  in  God,  ask  relief  at  his  hands, 
patiently  expect  it,  nor  demean  themselves  before  him  with 
becoming  humility  and  submission.  This  observation  alone, 
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he  adds  rerj  properly,  is  at  once  a  auffieient  reproof  of  the 
«M>ntamacy  of  Joo,  and  a  full  refutation  of  the  unjust  suspi- 
eions  of  his  friends,  (zzxy.  4.)  Lastly,  he  explains  tne 
purposes  of  tiie  Deity,  in  chasteningr  men,  which  are  in 
general  to  proTe  and  to  amend  them,  to  repress  their  arro- 
gance, to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  exemplifyingr  his  jus- 
tice upon  the  obstinate  and  rebellious,  and  or  showinf^  favour 
to  the  humble  and  obedient.  He  supposes  God  to  have 
acted  in  thh  manner  towards  Job :  on  that  account  he  ex- 
horts him  to  humble  himself  before  his  righteous  Judge,  to 
beware  of  appearing  obstinate  or  contumacious  in  his  sight, 
and  of  relapsing  into  a  repetition  of  his  sin.  He  entreats 
him,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  power  and  ma* 
jesty,  to  endeavour  to  retain  a  proper  reverence  for  the  Al- 
vaignXy.  To  these  frequently  Intermitted  and  often  repeated 
admonitions  of  Elihu,  Job  makes  no  return. 

The  address  of  God  himself  follows  that  of  Elihu,  in 
which,  disdaining  to  descend  to  any  particular  explication  of 
his  divine  counsels,  but  instancing  some  of  the  stupendous 
effects  of  his  infinite  power,  he  insists  upon  the  same  topics 
which  Elihu  had  before  touched  upon.  In  the  first  place, 
having  reproved  the  temerity  of  Job,  he  convicts  him  of  ig- 
norance, in  being  unable  to  comprehend  the  works  of  his 
creation,  which  were  obvious  to  eveiy  eye ;  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  light,  and  the  animal 
kingdom.  He  then  demonstrates  his  weakness,  by  chal- 
lenging him  to  prove  his  own  power  by  emulating  any  single 
exertion  of  the  divine  energy,  and  then  referring  him  to  one 
or  two  of  the  brute  creation,  with  which  he  is  unable  to 
contend : — how  much  less,  therefore,  with  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  who  is  or  can  be  accountable 
to  no  being  whatever  1  (xli.  2,  3.)» 

The  scope  of  this  speech  is,  to  humble  Job,  and  to  teach 
others  by  his  example  to  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of 
Jehovah,  from  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  equity,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness:— an  end  this,  which  (Bishop  Stock 
truly  remarEs)  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  the 
Deity.  The  method  pursued  in  the  speech  to  accomplish  its 
design,  is  a  series  of  questions  and  descriptions,  rdative  to 
natural  things,  admirably  fitted  to  convince  this  complainant, 
and  all  others,  of  their  incapacity  to  judge  of  God's  moral 
administration,  and  of  the  danger  of  striving  with  their  Maker. 
Nothing,  in  the  whole  compass  of  language,  can  equal,  much 
less  surpass,  the  inimitable  flrrandeur  ane  sublimity  of  this 
divine  address,  which  extends  from  chapter  xxxviii.  to  xli. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Jehovah,  Job  humbles 
himself  before  Grod,  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  and 
imbecility,  and  ^*  repents  in  dust  and  ashes."  Re  then  oflfers 
sacrifice  for  his  friends,  and  is  restored  to  redoubled  pros- 
perity, honour,  and  comfort. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances, 
Bishop  Lowth  concludes  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
poem  IS  this  third  and  last  trial  of  Job  from  the  injustice  and 
unkind ness  of  his  aocusinff  friends;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  in  the  first  place,  toe  anger,  indignation,  and  con- 
tumacy of  Job,  and  afterwards,  his  composure,  submission, 
and  penitence.  The  design  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  to 
teach  men,  that,  having  a  due  respect  to  the  corruption,  in- 
firmity, and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
hifinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  they  are  to  reject  all 
confidence  in  their  own  strength,  in  their  own  righteousness, 
and  to  preserve  on  all  occasions  an  unwavering  and  unsullied 
faith,  and  to  submit  with  becoming  reverence  to  his  decrees. 
it  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  obs^ved,  that  the  subiect  of 
the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  friends  difiers  from  the  sub- 
ject ofthe  poem  in  general ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  poetical 
Bart  differs  from  the  design  of  the  narrative  at  large.  For, 
le  bishop  remarks,  although  the  design  and  subject  of  the 
{>oem  be  exacUy  as  they  are  above  defined,  it  may,  neverthe- 
ess,  be  grantea  that  the  whole  history,  taken  together,  con- 
tains an  example  of  patience,  together  with  its  reward;  and 
he  considers  much  of  the  perplexity  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  involved,  as  arising  principally  from  this  point  not 
navingr    been  treated  with   sufficient   distinctness  by  the 

leamS.  .,      ,    , 

Moldenhawer  and  some  other  critics  have  considered  the 
passage  in  Job  xix.  25—37.  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  clearly  shown  that  this  book  contains 
any  prophecies,  strictly  so  called;  because  the  passages 
wbien  might  be  adduced  as  prophetical  may  also  be  consi- 
dmd  aa  a  profession  of  faith  in  a  promisea  Redeemer,  and 
concerning  a  future  resurrection.    A  learned  commentator 
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of  the  present  day  has  remarked,  that  Jiere  are  but  few  pm 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  declare  more  cxp^tly  t> 
grand  outlines  of  revealed  truth,  nay  even  of  evan^tJjQ; 
doctrine :  so  that  they,  who  speak  of  it  as  consisting  chi^ 
of  natural  religion^  seem  ectireljr  to  have  mistaken  its  sco^ 
The  book  of  Job,  he  continues,  is  full  of  caution  and  »%, 
ragement  to  ^e  tempted  and  afflicted,  and  of  waniag  r 
those  who  hastily  judge  their  brethren.  It  throws  ^ 
light  upon  the  doctnne  of  Providence,  and  upon  the  tssr 
and  influence  of  evU  spirits  under  the  control  of  God.  hi: 
patriarch  Job  we  see  an  eminent  type  of  the  safierm?  jaj 

glorified  Saviour,  and  a  pattern  of  tne  believer^s  **^woi 
irough  much  tribulation  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  Id  ijtr. 
the  whole  is  replete  with  most  important  instmctioorif 
among  the  rest  we  are  reminded  of  the  ill  effects  of  sccti. 
nious  religious  dispute.  Tliese  four  pious  men  argued  i-i% 
ther,  till,  becoming  angry,  they  oenmired  and  condesi:^. 
each  other,  and  uttered  many  irreverent  things  eoDctrat 
the  divine  character  and  government;  and  having  Ios:&? 
t^nper,  they  would  also  have  lost  their  labour,  and  hare  >- 
at  more  vanance  than  ever,  if  another  method  had  not  U 
taken  to  decide  the  controversy.' 

**The  character  of  each  person  is  well  sostained  ^j^ 
the  whole  book :  Job,  every  where  consistent,  pioos.  r. 
scions  of  his  own  uprightness,  but  depressed  oy  mi$tr 
weighed  down  by  disease,  and  irritated  by  the  clamGr. 
accusations  of  his  friends,  is  hurried  on  to  make  soiDe  rt- 
assertions.    Confident  in  his  own  innocence,  his  appeis: 
God  are  sometimes  too  bold,  and  his  attacks  upon  his  fne? 
too  harsh,  but  he  always  ends  in  complaints,  and  nn? 
his  vehemence  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  his  calsL^ 
His  friendM,  all  sincere  worshippers  of  the  tnie  Gc<i.ix 
earnest  advocates  of  virtue,  agree  in  the  ofnnion,  that  tr^ 
justice  invariably  punishes  Sie  wicked,  and  rewards- 
food  with  present  happiness.    Tbe3r  endeavour  to  proTf  l 
by  appeals  to  more  ancient  revelations,  to  the  opinioKr 
those  who  lived  in  former  times,  and  to  experieooer-sff 
hensive  lest  the  contrary  assertion  of  Job  should  b}^ 
morals  and  religion.    They  all  speaik  of  angels,    fsenxi 
less,  they  differ  from  each  other  in  many  oth«  ma^ 
Eliphaz  IS  superior  to  the  others  in  disoerament  and  uu£ 
cacy*    He  b^ns  by  addressing  Job  mildly,  and  it  is  il> 
until  irritated  by  contradiction,  that  he  reckons  him  ii«t, 
the  wicked.^-Bildad,  less  discerning  and  less  poii^. 
breaks  out  at  first  in  accusations  against  Job,  and  lorm^ 
in  vehemence:  in  the  end,  however,  he  is  reduced  to  a  aif*» 
repetition  of  his  former  arguments. — Zophar  is  in&'n*^ !"' 
his  companions  in  both  these  respects ;  at  first,  his  di$cois» 
is  characterized  by  rusticity ;  hts  second  addiress  t^  ^ 
little  to  the  first;  and  in  the  third  dialogue  he  \mwm 
to  make. — £lihn  manifests  a  degree  of  veneratiBD  for  M 
and  his  firiends,  but  speaks  like  an  inflated  yootb,vi^i 
to  conceal  his  self-suflSciency  under  the  appeaxaocia^ 
desty. — God  is  introduced  in  all  his  majes^,  speaking  vicd 
a  tempestuous  cloud  in  the  style  of  one,  with  whose  1ub«J' 
it  is  not  consistent  to  render  an  account  of  his  govem^ 
and  to  settie  the  agitated  question,  which  is  aboTe  theiw 
of  human  intellect.    He,  therefore,  merely  silences  tbe  at 
putants.    The  fuUngt  of  the  interlocutors,  as  is  natom. » 
come  warm  in  the  progress  of  the  controversyt  aoQ  <^| 
speaker  returns  to  the  stage,  with  an  increased  degR^^ 
«igerness  and  impetuosity."  , 

Vlil.  At  tiie  end  of  tiie  Septuagint  version  of  this  boc( 
after  the  account  of  Job*s  death  (^dii.  16.),  there  is  tbep 
lowing  addition :  rfj^ecmu  U^  moM  mtmmnf^M  mn»i  f^* 
0  Kvtiot  tuKim,-^**  But  it  u  written  that  he  shall  risea^ 
along  withUhote  whom  the  Lord  raiteth  up,'^  Where  it  ^ 
so  written  concerning  Job,  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  oo^ 
in  his  own  celebrated  confession,  /  know  that  my  Rbde*"" 
Uveth,  &c.  (xix.  26—27.)  The  remark,  however,  is  som 
of  importance  as  it  proves  the  popular  belief  of  thedoco*^ 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,— a  belief,  to  which  this  »^ 
mable  book,  we  may  rest  assured,  contributed  not  ^"^ 
To  this  additional  passage  tnere  i9  also  annexed  in  the!^^ 
tuagint  version  a  subscription  or  appendix.  P^^^^^^u 
briefgeneaiogical  account  of  the  patnarch,  derirtui  now 
old  ^riae  version,*  and  identifying  him  with  Jobab,  m 

•  Scott's  Preface  to  Job. 

•  Prof.  Tumer't  tnnslatkm  of  Jfthn'a  IntTOdiietlon,  p.  463. 

«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  OhroDology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p  102.         .  .^ 

•  This  sabseription  Is  also  found  in  the  Arabic  veraon.  w"'i?!^^Acr 
circomstanttal,  and  In  the  old  Latin  Vaigate  translation  of  Job-  f^^^Jz  „> 
ing  version  fsjiven  from  the  Sepinagint  in  Bishop  Walton'*  Pm'^>\  ^ 
iik  p.  86.  :~"This  U  translated  out  of  a  book  in  the  flyriaa  i^^'lu 
he  dweU  in  th-)  land  of  AuMUa,  on  the  eonflnes  of  IdumM  aod  ^^ 
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of  the  Edomites^  uid,  eonseqnentlv,  making  him  nearly 
contemporary  wita  Moses.  This  subscription  was  received 
and  credited  by  the  pseudo-Aristeas,  Philo,  and  Polyhistor : 
it  was  also  behcTed  m  the  time  of  Origen,  and  is  preserved 
by  Theodotion  at  the  end  of  his  version  of  the  book  of  Job. 

This  ffeneedogy  is  received  by  Oalmet  and  Herder*  as 
genuine,  oat  it  is  manifestly  spurious;  for  not  only  was  it 
never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  but,  even  admitting  the 
genealogy  in  question  to  be  prior  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
It  is  too  recent  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  fact  of  such 
remote  antiquity,  especially  as  it  is  drawn  only  from  conjec- 
ture supported  by  the  slender  resemblance  between  the  two 
names  Job  and  Jobab :  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  arguments  already  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  patriarch  lived  so  many  affes  anterior  to  the  mreat  legis- 
lator of  the  Hebrews,^  as  well  as  by  the  internal  evidence 
derived  from  the  poem  itself  respecting  the  rank  and  condi- 
tion of  Job,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  subscrip- 
tion is  both  erroneous  and  spurious. 

IX.  Although  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  and  argu- 
ment will  convey  to  tne  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  this  very 
ancient,  but  in  many  passages  confessedly  obscure  poem ; 
yet  the  following  rules  contain  so  many  useful  hints  for  the 
right  understanmng  of  its  contents,  that,  long  as  this  section 
necessarily  is,  the  author  is  unwilling  to  omit  them.' 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  STUDYING  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

1.  He  that  would  rightly  explain  thii  book  must,  as  much  as 
he  can,  imagine  himself  in  the  same  afflicted  condition. 

2.  Every  daring  thought,  or  ardent  expression,  which  occurs 
in  the  speeches  of  this  afflicted  and  exasperated  man,  is  not  to 
be  vindicated ;  yet,  as  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  prince,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  use  bold  and  animated  language. 

3.  We  shall  certainly  judge  amiss,  if  we  think  eveiy  thing 
wrong  which  wiU  not  suit  with  the  politeness  of  our  manners. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  simplicity  of  those  times. 

4.  In  judging  of  Job's  character,  we  must  set  the  noble  strains 
of  his  piety  against  the  unguarded  expressions  of  his  sorrow. 

6.  It  is  not  his  innocence,  strictly  speaking,  which  Job  insists 
on,  but  his  sincerity,  (chap.  vii.  20,  21.) 

6.  Except  their  hard  censures  of  Job,  his  friends  speak  well 
and  religiously. 

7.  His  friends  encouraged  Job  to  hope  for  a  temporal  deliver- 
tncc  (chap.  ▼.  18,  drc.  vii.  20,  &c.  xL  14,  dec);  but  Job  de- 
spaired of  it,  and  expected  his  bodily  disorder  would  terminate 
in  death  (chap.  vi.  U,  12.;  viL  6,  7,8.  21.;  xvii.  1.  13,  14, 15.; 
six.  1 0.) ;  though,  in  the  increasing  heat  of  the  dispute,  they 
;eem  to  drop  this  sentiment  in  their  following  answers,  as  if 
ihey  supposed  Job  to  be  too  bad  to  hope  for  any  favour  from 
Grod.  He  hoped,  however,  that  his  character  would  be  cleared 
in  the  day  of  judgment;  though  he  was  greatly  concerned  that 
it  could  not  be  cleared  before ;  that,  afler  a  life  led  in  the  most 
conspicuous  virtues,  lus  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  his  nearest 
friends,  would  sit  under  a  black  cloud,  and,  with  leg^ard  to  the 
ignorant  and  pro&ne,  leave  an  odious  reproach  upon  a  profession 
of  religion.  This  touched  him  to  the  heart,  exasperated  all  his 
Bufferings,  and  made  him  often  wish,  that  God  would  bring  hiip 
to  his  trial  here  in  this  life,  that  his  integrity  might  be  vindicated, 
and  that  all,  friends  and  enemiesj,  might  understand  the  true  end 
or  design  of  God  in  his  sufierings,  and  the  honour  of  religion 
might  be  secured,  (chap.  x.  2,  3.)  It  i»  good  unto  thee,  thai 
thou  BhouUUl-^hhie  upon  the  counael  of  the  iHcked?  who 
from  my  case  take  occasion  to  reproach  and  vilify  true  religion, 
and  to  confirm  themselves  in  their  wicked  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, (chap.  viii.  20—22.;  xi.  17—20.;  xvi.  9—11.) 

His  first  name  was  Jobah ;  and  tniving  married  an  Arabian  woman,  be  had 
by  her  a  eon  whose  name  was  £naon.  Now  he  himself  was  the  son  of 
Zave,  one  of  the  sons  of  Esan :  so  that  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Abraham.  Now  these  were  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Edom,  over  which 
country  he  also  bare  rule.  The  first  was  Balai  the  son  of  Beor,  and  the 
name  of  his  city  was  Dannaba :  and  after  Balak,  Jobab,  who  Is  called  Job : 
and  after  him.  Ason,  who  was  general  over  the  region  of  Thiemanitis  (Te* 
man) ;  and  aner  him,  Adad,  the  son  of  BSrsd,  who  smote  Madiam  in  the 
land  of  Moab :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Oethairo.  And  the  friends 
who  came  to  Job  were  Eliphaz  of  the  sons  of  Esau  king  of  the  IlieBnia- 
nites :  Baldad,  thte  sovereign  of  the  Saucheans  (8huhltes) ;  and  Sophar 
(Zophar),  the  kin^  of  the  Minains  "  (Naamathites). 

1  Calinct's  Dicuonary,  vol.  i.  art  Job.  Herder  cm  Hebrew  Poetry  in 
M.  R.  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  644. 

«  ( III.  pp.  228,  229.  aupra. 

*  These  rules  are  extracted  from  Dr.  John  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture 
Divinity,  chap,  xziii.  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts, 
vol.  i.  pp.  9r,  98.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  last 
century ;  who  viras  distinguished  for  his  command  of  temper,  benevolent 
feeling,  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures. 
His  Scheme  of  Divinity,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  was  Arian,  and,  there* 
lore,  cannot  be  recommended  to  students,  Indiscrimhiately. 


8.  He  could  only  affirm  his  integrity,  bnt  coud  give  no  special 
satisfactory  reason  why  God  should  afflict  him  in  a  manner  sc 
very  extraordinary,  and  beyond  all  preceding  cases  that  were 
ever  known  in  the  world.  This  very  much  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed his  mind,  and  laid  him  under  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  dispute.  And  for  one  thing,  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  is 
so  earnest  to  come  to  a  conference  with  God,  to  know  his  mind 
and  meaning  (chap.  x.  2.) ;  Shovf  me  wherefore  thofi  contend- 
est  vfith  me?^  He  knew  veiy  well  he  could  not  absolutely 
justify  himself  before  God.  (chap.  ix.  2 — 17.)  For  he  breaht 
me  -with  a  tempest^  he  multiptieth  my  vfounde  vnthout  a  cause, 
or  without  any  apparent  reason,  (chap.  viL  12. 20.)  The  whole 
twenty-third  chapter  relates  to  this  point }  in  which  he  wishes 
he  could  come  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (ver.  3.),  and  spread 
his  case  before  him,  and  argue  about  it  at  large  (ver.  4.),  for  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts  every  way,  and  could  make  nothing  of 
it  (ver.  8,  9.),  only  he  was  sure  God  knew  he  was  an  upright 
man.  (ver.  10 — 12.)  But  (ver.  13.)  he  is  in  one  -viHa,  or  in 
unity,  supreme  above  all  others,  absolutely  entire,  keeping  his 
mind  and  designs  to  himself;  and  none  can  iitmt  or  oblige  him 
to  alter  his  resolution.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  he  doth 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  own  wisdom.  For  (ver.  14.)  what 
he  hath  resolved  to  inflict  upon  me  he  hath  accomplished ;  and 
many  such  things  he  doth,  of  which  he  will  not  give  us  the 
reason.  To  the  same  purpose  understand  chap,  xxvii.  2 — 4. 14. 
and  chap,  xxviii.  2.  ffe  hath  taken  aioay  my  judgment^  i  e. 
the  rule  by  which  I  might  judge  of  the  reason  of  my  afflictions. 
This  point,  in  reference  to  God,  Elihu  tells  him  (chap,  xxxiii. 
13.)  he  had  urged  to  no  purpose,  seeing  he  gives  no  account 
of  his  matters,  or  will  not  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of  his  provi- 
dence. 

9.  In  such  a  noble  performance,  if  any  thing  seems  1o  be  said 
not  in  consistency,  or  not  in  character,  we  should  rather  suspect 
our  own  judgment  than  the  good  sense  of  the  author.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  booh,  but  in  our  understanding. 

10.  That  sense  which  best  agrees  with  the  subject,  or  the  point 
in  hand,  or  which  stands  in  the  best  connection  with  the  context, 
should  always  be  judged  the  best  sense. 

X.  Nothing,  perhaps,  haa  contributed  more  to  render  the 
poem  of  Job  obscure,  than  the  common  division  into  chapters 
and  verses ;  by  which,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, but  frequently  that  of  a  single  paragpraph  or  clause,  is 
oroken.  The  commentators,  critics,  and  analysts,  indeed,  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  number  of  parts  of  which  it  con- 
sists :  thus  Heidegger  and  the  elder  Carpzov  institute  two 
leading  divisions,  with  a  multitude  of  subdivisions;  Van 
Til  divides  it  into  four  leading  parts,  Moldenhawer  into  three, 
and  Mr.  Noyea  into  two,*  with  a  number  of  subordinata 
heads ;  Dr.  Good  divides  it  into  six  books  or  parts ;  and  Dr 
Hales  into  five  parts,  independently  of  the  exordiam  and  con« 
elusion:  but  as  these  are  reqtiisite  to  the  unity  of  the  book, 
it  does  not  appoar  that  they  should  be  excluded  iVom  the  ar< 
rangeroent.  The  poem,  tnen,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  six  parts :  the  first  of  these  contains  the  asxordium  oi 
narrative  part  (ch.  i.  ii.) ;  the  second  comprises  ihefir^t  de« 
bate  or  dialogue  of  Job  and  his  friends  (iii.— xiv.)  ;  the  third 
includes  the  second  series  of  debate  or  controversy  (xr.-*-xxi.) ; 
the  fourth  comprehends  the  third  series  of  controversy  (xxii. 

*  See  Bishop  Patrick's  Paraphrase  on  Job  x.  2—8. 
>  The  foilowlDg  Sjmopsis  exhibits  the  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  adopted 
bv  Mr.  Noyes  in  bis  "Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job :"  (Cambridge, 
North  Am.  1827.)— 
1.  Historical  Introduction  in  Prose.  Ch.  1. 11. 
11.  Controversy  In  Verse.  Ch.  III.— XUI.  7. 

The  Speech  of  Job,  in  which  he  curses  his  birth-day,  is  saceeedod  b^r 
I.  The  first  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  IV.— XIV. 

1.  Speech  of  JSliphax.  Ch.  IV.  V. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  VI.  VII. 

3.  Speech  of  BiMsd.  Ch.  VIH. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  IX.  X. 
6w  Speech  of  Zopbar.  Ch.  XI. 

6.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XII.  XIII.  XIV. 
n.  Second  series  of  Controversv.  Ch.  XV.— XXI. 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  XV. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XVI.  XVH. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  XVUL 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XIX. 

6.  Speech  of  SEophar.  Ch.  XX. 

6.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXI.  

m.  Third  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  XXII.— XXXL 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  XXII. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXHI.  XXIV. 

3.  Speech  of  fiildad.  Ch.  XXV. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXVI.— XXXI 

IV.  The  Jadfunent  of  Elihu  reapectinx  the  Discusakm.  Ch.  XZXU 

-xxxvn. 

V.  The  Speech  of  the  Deity,  which  terminates  the  Discussion.   Cb 

XXX  Vm. XLn.  7. 

m.  The  Conclusion.'  in  Prose.  Ch.  XUI.  7.  to  the  end. 
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<— xzxi.) ;  in  Uie  fifth  part  Gliha  same  up  the  argument  (xxxii. 
— xxxvii.),  and  Id  the  sixth  part  Jehovah  detenntnes  the  con- 
troversy; Job  humbles  himself,  is  accepted,  and  restored  to 
health  and  prosperity,  (xxxiii. — ^xlii.) 

pAtT  I.  7%e  Exordium^  containing  the  Narration  of  Ml*» 
CircumBtaneu  and  TriaU  (ch.  i.  ii.)  wkick  is  voriitm  in 
prose, 

8kgt.  1.  The  situation  and  circumstanoes  of  Job.  (L  1—6.^ 

8scT.  2.  Thejlrst  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  with  divine  pennis- 
Bon,  in  the  low  of  his  property  and  children ;  the  integrity 
of  Job  declared,  (i.  7—22.) 

SxcT.  8.  The  second  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  in  the  severe  af- 
fliction of  his  person  (ii.  1 — 10.),  and  the  visit  of  his  friends 
to  ooniole  him. 
Pabt  II.  7^  first  Diahgue  or  Controversy  bettveen  Job  and 

kis  friends,  (iii.-*xiv.) 

8scT.  1.  The  complaint  of  Job  on  his  calamitous  attnation, 
wlUch  is  the  ground-work  of  the  following  axguments.  (iii.) 

8kct.  2.  The  speech  of  Eliphsz,  in  which  he  raproves  the 
impatience  of  Job,  and  inainuatfs  that  his  miflbrings  were 
the  punishment  of  eome  aecret  iniquity,  (iv.  v.^ 

8bct.  3.  Job's  reply,  in  which  he  apologises  for  tne  intempe- 
nnee  of  his  grief  by  the  magnitude  of  his  calamities,  prayi 
for  speedy  death,  sccuses  his  friends  of  cruelty,  and  expos- 
tulateB  with  Gbd,  whoae  merey  Jie  supplicates,  (vi.  vil.) 

AscT.  4.  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  resumed  by  Bildad,  who 
reproves  Job  with  ftill  greater  acrimony,  and  accuses  him  of 
ineligion  and  impiety.  (viiL^ 

8scT.  6.  Job'i  rejoinder,  in  which,  while  he  acknowledges  the 
justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  he  aigues  that  his  afflictions 
are  no  proof  of  his  wickedness,  and  in  despair  again  vrtshes 
for  death,  (ix.  x.)    This  passionate  reply  calls  forth, 

8scT.  6.  Zophar,  who  prosecutes  the  argument  begun  by 
Eliphaz,  and  continued  by  Bildad,  with  still  greater  severity ; 
and  exhorts  him  to  repentance,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
to  recover  his  former  prosperity,  (xi.) 

dxcT.  7.  The  answer  o(  Job,  who  retorts  on  his  firiends,  cen* 
suring  their  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  changing 
them  with  false  and  partial  pleading  against  him,  and  ap- 
peals to  God,  professing  bis  hope  in  a  future  resurrection. 
(xii.r— liv.) 

I 'art  III.  Tke  second  Diahgue  or  Controversy  (xT.-*-zxi.) ; 
in  which  we  have^ 

SscT.  1.  The  argument  renewed,  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
ss  it  had  been  commenced  by  Ehphaz,  who  accuses  Job  of 
impiety  in  justifying  himself!  (xv.) 

SscT.  2.  Job  8  reply,  who  complsins  of  the  incressing  nn- 
kindness  of  his  friends,  protests  his  innooency,  and  looks 
to  death  as  his.  last  resource,  (xvi.  xvii.) 

SxCT.  8.  Bildad,  going  over  his  former  line  of  argument,  with 
increased  asperity,  applies  it  to  Job,  whose  sggravsted  suf- 
ferings, he  urges,  are  justly  inflicted  upon  him.  (xviiL) 

SxcT.  4.  Job's  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and 
from  them  to  God :  professing  his  fSuth  in  a  future  resui^ 
rection,  he  cautions  his  friends  to  cease  from  their  invec- 
tives, lest  God  should  chastise  them,  (xix.^ 

8xcT.  6.  Job's  appeal  is  retorted  upon  himself  by  Zophar 
(xx.)  ;  to  whom  the  patriarch  replies  by  discussing  at  large 
the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  evince  the 
fallacy  of  Zophar's  argument  of  the  short-lived  triumph  of 
the  wicked,  (xxi.) 

pjkRT  IV.  7%«  third  Debate  pr  Controversy  (xxii. — ^xxxi.) ;  in 
whiehf 

SscT.  1.  Eliphaz  resumes  the  charge,  representing  Job's  vin- 
dication and  appeal  as  displeasing  to  God :  contends  that 
certain  and  utter  ruin  is  the  uniform  lot  of  the  wicked,  as 
/  was  evinced  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  de- 
luge ;  and  concludes  with  renewed  exhortation  to  repent- 
snoe  and  prayer,  (xxii.^ 

8kct.  2.  In  reply,  Job  ardently  desires  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore God,  whose  omnipresence  he  delineates  in  the  sublim- 
est  language,  urging  that  his  sufferings  were  designed  as 
trials  of  his  faith  and  integrity ;  and  he  shows  in  various 
instances  that  the  wicked  frequently  escape  punishment  in 
this  life,  (xxiii.  xxiv.) 

SscT.  3.  The  rejoinder  of  Bildad,  who  repeats  his  former  pro- 
position, that,  since  no  man  is  without  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God,  consequently  Job  cannot  be  justified  in  his  sighL 

iJULY.) 


SxcT.  4.  The  snswer  of  Job^  srfio,  h»ving  s^ravol  the^ 
conduct  of  Bildad,  re-vindieatea  his  own  conduct  «kh  p« 
warmth  and  animation,  and  tsikes  a  retroipect  cf  hk  ftr 
mer  character  in  the  relative  siloatioBs  of  life,  u  t  bisbci 
as  a  master,  and  as^a  magistrate :  and  oondodes  hj  r|(» 
ing  his  srdent  vris^  for  sn  immeidfate  trial  with  hua^ 
niator  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  (xxvi— xxxL) 

Part  V.  Contains  the  summing  uo  of  the  whok  9^ 
ment  by  EUhuf  who^hamn^  eonJemsatd  tie  amdudtfi 
the  disputants^  whose  reasomnga  were  not  ealeukdedUm. 
duce  eomnction  (xxzii.),  proceeds  to  eontest  several  ^li, 
positions^  and  to  show  that  Qod  frequenUu  affiid*  the  H. 
dren  of  men  fir  the  best  of  pwrpoaee^  ana  that  im  ettrj^ 
stance  our  duty  is  submission.  Me  eonehtdes  with  a  ^ 
description  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  (xnii- 
xxxvii.) 

Part  VI.    The  Thmination  of  the  Controversy,  andUtt 
storation  of  Job  to  his  former  Proeperity  (xxxviii.— lE 
eontainingf 

SxcT.  1.  The  appearance  of  JehoTnh  to  pronoonoe  Ji^ 
ment;  who  addresses  Job,  out  of  «  whirlwind,  in  a  u 
sublime  and  magnificent  speech,  the  substance  of  «f»k! 
nearly  a  counterpart  to  that  of  £liha.  In  it  are  iUoSnt 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  main's  ntler  ignonsetidh 
ways,  and  works  of  creation  and  prtmdence.  (xxiTii-iL 

SscT.  2.  The  submission  of  Job,  which  is  aceepted,  his  > 
storation  to  his  former  prosperitr,  snd  the  incmsed^ 
substance  to  double,  (xlii  1-*10.) 

8scT.  8.  A  more  particular  account  of  Job*s  lestortiioo  a 
prosperity,  (xlii.  11 — 17.)i 

XI.  Independently  of  the  important  instruction  aiMi  h^ 
fit  which  may  be  derived  from  a  deyont  perusal  of  the  hi 
of  Job,  this  divine  poem  is  of  no  small  value,  as  traos^ 
ting  to  us  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  patriardial  doctrds 
of  religion ;  that  confirms  and  illustrates  the  notices  of  k 
religion  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  an  outline  of  wb 
has  been  given  in  the  first  volume.^  On  this  account  re 
trust,  the  reader  will  not  be  reluctantly  detained,  \i  vtm^ 
a  brief  retrospect  of  the  patriarchal  creed, — more  espec^) 
as  some  verr  learned  men  have  denied  that  it  contained  is 
reference  either  to  fallen  angelic  spiiitSv  or  to  a  future  resv 
rection  of  the  body  from  the  graye,  and  conseqaeDtljtsi 
future  state  of  existence. 

The  two  grand  articles  of  patriarchal  faith,  from  the  es^ 
est  days,  according  to  Saint  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  6.),  weie,!' 
That  there  is  a  God,  and,  3.  That  he  is  a  rewarder  (f  tia 
that  diiigently  seek  kim.  These  articles  are  particDyroS' 
tained  in  Jolrs  declaration, 

I  koow  that  my  Redeemer  Hvetta, 

And  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  npoo  the  taJ^ 

But  there  are  sereral  other  important  points  of  ^Mt^ 
either  directly  stated,  or  which  may  be  legitimately  inf^ 
from  different  parts  of  this  book;  they  may  be  ledimtr 
the  following  mne  articles : — 

1.  The  creation  of  the  -world  by  one  supreme^  ommpraoi- 
and  eternal  Bein^,  of  boundless  wisdom,  irresistible  power, » 
describable  glory,  mflexible  justice,  and  infinite  goodneift.  Tn 
firet  great  principle  of  what  is  usually  called  natural  f^^^S^ 
bud  down  throughout  the  whole  book  as  an  incontestable  tn^ 
but  it  is  particularly  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Jehovah  ba- 
self  in  Job  xxxvii. — ^xli. 

2.  The  government  of  the  world  by  the  perpetual  and  11^ 
intending  providence  of  God.  This  article  of  the  pi«™^ 
creed  is  particularly  noticed  in  Job  L  9.  21. ;  iL  10. ;  v.  ^-?'' 
iz.  4—18. ;  and  in  almost  every  other  chapter  of  the  book:  > 
every  instance,  this  doctrine  is  proposed,  not  as  a  matter  of  b^ 
speeulation,  but  as  laying  mankind  under  the  most  [^<^^ 
obligations  to  fear  and  serve,  to  submit  to  and  tnut  in  ^ 
Creator,  Lord,  and  Ruler. 

3.  That  the  providential  government  of  the  '^^^l 
carried  on  by  the  ministration  of  a  heavenly  AwrcrcAy  (Jj 
7.;  iv.  18,  19.;  v.  1.;  xxxiiL  22,23.),  which  is  composed* 

1  Dr.  Hales  is  of  opinion  that  the  last  six  yerses  of  this  chapter.  1^ 
(which  particularize  the  increase  of  Job's  fiunily,  the  Damea  <>' "^r^ 
ters,  who,  accordio;  to  primitive  unge  were  made  co-heireaaoaii^Di^ 
brothers,  together  with  the  number  of  years  during  which  he  s*^^^ 
trial),  form  an  appendix;  which  was  probably  added  in  laier  ('"{^j  ^ 
tradition,  either  by  Moses,  who  resided  so  long  in  his  neifhbournw* 
by  Samuel,  or  by  the  person  (whoever  he  was)  that  introduced  wt 
into  the  sacred  canon.    Analysia  of  Chronology,  toL  ii.  book  i-  P-  '^ 

•  Ses  Vol  L  Chap.  V.  Sect  L  II.  pp.  142^  vO, 
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variuutt  nuikfl  tnd  onlen,  poweflDing  diflaient  namesy  dignitie8» 
and  offices.* 

4.  .Jit  apoatacy  or  defection  in  eome  rank  or  order  of  tkeae 
povert  (iv.  18. ;  xv.  16.)  ;  of  which  Satan  iieenu  to  have  been 
onoj  and  perhaps  chie£  (L  6^-12. ;  it  S — 7.) 

6.  The  food  and  evil  ponatra  or  principlett  equally  formed 
btf  the  Creator^  and  hence  equally  denominated  "  Sons  of  God;" 
both  of  them  employed  by  him  in  the  administration  of  his  Pn^ 
videnoe :  and  both  amenable  to  him  at  stated  courts,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  an  aoooont  of  their  respective  missions.' 
(i.  6,  7. ;  il  1.) 

6.  That  ZabianiMm,  or  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  otaro, 
roaa  a  judicial  ojfence,  cogyiixable  by  the  peUlim  or  judges ; 
who  were  artntrators,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  tribes  or  fiimi- 
lies,  appointed  by  common  consent  to  try  oflences  against  the 
coramanity,  and  to  award  summaiy  justioe.'  Such  was  the 
case  of  the  Trans-jordanite  tribes,  who  were  suspected  of  apoe- 
tacy,  and  were  tfaroatened  with  extirpation  by  the  heads  of  the 
ten  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  Joidan.  (Josh.  zxiL  1 6—22.)^ 

7.  Original  oin^  or  **  that  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  naturally  tt  engendered  of  the  ojfopring  of  MamJ*^ 
"  It  is  certain,"  as  Bishop  Burnet  has  well  remarked,  **  that  in 
Scripture  this  general  corruption  of  our  nature  is  often  men- 
tioned :"^  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  article  of  doo* 
trine,  however  repugnant  to  the  pride  of  man,  should  be  omitted 
hi  the  book  of  Job.  Accordingly  we  find  it  expressly  asserted 
in  chap.  xiv.  4. ;  zt.  14 — 16.  anid  xxxv.  3. 

6.  JVke  propitiation  of  the  Creator  in  the  eaae  of  human 
tranagreoeiona  by  aacrificea  (i.  5. ;  xliL  8.),  and  the  mediation 
and  interceaaion  of  a  righteoua  peraon,  (xliL  8,  9.)  In  his  in- 
tercession for  his  friendi^  Job  is  generally  regarded  as  a  type  of 
Him  "  who  ever  iiveth  to  make  intercession"  for  transgressors. 
If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  sacrifices  of  divine  insti- 
tution, the  declaration  in  xliL  8.  alone  would  be  sufficient.' 

9.  That  there  will  be  a  day  of  future  resurrection  (xiv. 
7—11.  with  verses  12 — 16.  of  the  same  chapter),  judgment 
(xix.  25 — 29.\  and  retribution  to  all  mankind,  (xxvii.  8. ;  xxxi. 
13,  14.) 

The  passage,  in  which  Job  expresses  his  firm  faith  in  a 
Redeemer  (xix.  35 — ^29.),  has  been  greatly  contested  among 
critics ;  some  of  whom  refer  it  simply  to  his  deliverance 
from  his  temporal  distresses,  maintaining  Uiat  it  has  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  a  future  state ;  while  others  understand  it 
in  the  contrary  sense,  and  consider  it  a  noble  confession  of 
faith  in  the  Redeemer.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  ably  ad- 
Tocated  by  Pfeififer,  the  elder  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Veithu- 
sen,  RosenmxlUer,  Dr.  Good,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hales  and 
J.  P.  Smith,  and  is  now  generally  received.  The  following 
«A  Dr  Hales's  Tersion  of  this  sublime  passage  of  Job :— - 

I  know  that  my  RsmBHsa  [m]  hj\ng, 

And  that  St  the  last  [day] 

He  will  arise  [in  Judgment]  upon  dust  [mankind]. 

And  after  my  akin  be  manglecl  thus, 

Tet  ever  from  my  flesh  ahall  I  see  God : 

Whom  I  ahall  aee  for  me  [on  my  aide], 

And  mine  eyes  ahall  behold  lilm  not  iatransed ; 

[Though]  my  reina  be  [now]  coaaumed  within  me. 

But  yeabonld  say,  "Why  peraecato  we  him  [further]V* 

Since  th«  strength  or  uie  arfument  ia  found  In  me. 
Fear  ye  for  youraeWea,  from  the  face  of  the  aword; 
For  [divine]  wrath  (puniaheth)  iniquitiea  [with]  theawtrdi 
7%atfa  maj/knou  there  iaajudgmenf 

•  K%obedim^  aervanta;  maiachim^  ancela;  meUxim,  interceaaora:  me- 
mtfim,  deatiniea  or  dealroyera:  alep,  the  miltod  or  thousand;  ibeooaim, 
exircTi,  the  heavenly  SAurTS  or  boats  cenerallr.  Good's  Introd.  Dias.  to  hia 
Yeraion  of  Job,  p.  uv.  See  eh.  Iv.  18.  zjuifl.  22;  23.  v.  1.  zv.  16.  of  hia 
tranalation,  compared  with  p.  Uziv.  of  his  Dissertatton,  and  his  notes  on 
the  pasaag  ea  cited. 

•  fbicL  p.  Uv. 

•  Job  zzxi.  86—^  Dr.  Ralea,  to  whose  researches  wo  sre  indebted  for 
<be  sijrth  article  of  the  patriarchal  creed,  tranalatea  the  28th  verse  thus  :— 

Even  this  would  be  ujudieUU  crime. 
For  lahouidhave  Ueaunto  God  abovb. 

Dr.  Halea'a  Analyaia,  vol.  it.  book  1.  pp.  106^  106. 
Article  ix.  of  theConfesaion  of  tbe  Aoi^lican  Church. 

•  Burnett  on  Art  ix.  p.  139.  Having  eittfd  aeveral  paaaaf ea  at  leofth,  be 
thus  concludes :  "  Theae.  with  many  other  places  of  Scripture  to  the  same 
purpoae^  when  they  are  joined  to  the  univeratil  emriance  of  all  mankind 
concerning  die  corruption  of  our  whole  race,  lead  us  to  settle  tMa  point, 
Ih  It  in  fact  it  haa  overrun  our  whole  kind,  the  contagion  ia  apread  over  all." 

V  Archbp.  Magee  has  colleeted  all  the  evidence  on  this  Imnortant  aub- 
JGct  with  great  ability.    DIaeouraes  on  the  Atonement,  voL  fi.  part  I.  pp. 
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•  Dr.  Halea'a  Analysis,  vol.  II.  pp.  83— M.  For  the  very  elaborate  notea 
with  which  he  baa  aupported  and  vindicated  hla  translation,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  bis  work.  Other  Ittnatk'atlona  of  thia  paasage  may  be 
acen  in  Pfeifler'a  Dubia  Vexaia  SoriptursB,  Centnrla  III.  No.  39.  (Op. 
lom.  i.  pp.  169—272.)  { and  Dr.  Smltb'a  flcrlpCure  Teatlmony  to  the  Hessian, 
vol  i.  pp.  199—211.  In  Dr.  A.  Qarks's  Commentary,  there  Is  a  good  Ulos* 
crstk»n  of  Job  six.  26— 2I». 


Nor  was  the  morality  of  Job  less  excellent  than  his  theo- 
logy. He  thus  expresses  his  undeviating  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and%i8  delight  therein : — 

xxilL  11.  My  foot  hath  held  hia  atepa, 

Hia  way  have  I  kept  and  not  declined  : 

15.  Neither  have  I  gone  back  lh>mtbe  commandment  of  Hia  Ilpu, 
I  have  esteemed  the  worda  of  His  mouth, 

More  than  my  necessary /ootf. 

From  this  and  other  passages.  Dr.  Hales  with  gfreat  pro 
bability  thinks  it  evident,  that  there  was  some  collection  of 
certain  precepts,  or  rules  of  religion  and  morality,  in  use 
among  the  patriarchs ; — such  were  the  precepts  of  Uie  Noa« 
chidtt  or  sons  of  Noah :  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  substance  at  least  of  the  decaloffue,  given  at  Sinai . 
was  of  primitive  institution.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  1 — 6.  How 
well  the  venerable  patriarch  observed  the  duties  of  morality^ 
will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  chap.  xxix.  U— 17.  and  xxzi.6— 23. 

There  is  a  remarkable  reference  in  the  book  of  Job  to  the 
former  destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and  to  its  final 
dissolution  by  fire ;  which  was  prophesied  by  Enoch  beforo 
the  deluge,  whence  it  must  have  been  known  to  Noah ;  and 
no  doubt  transmitted  by  him  to  his  family ;  and  so  might  be 
communicated  to  Job  and  his  friends,  it  occurs  in  the  last 
speech  of  Eliphaz,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three. 

xxiL  16.  Dost  [not]t/iOtt  keep  the  otdwojf. 
Which  wicked  men  have  trodden  1 

16.  Who  were  cut  off,  before  their  time^ 
Thajlood  overthrew  their  foundation  : 

\        17.  Who  aaid  unto  God,  "  Depart  from  «s ;" 

And,  "  What  can  the  AunoBTT  do/or  aw?** 

18.  Yet  he  HHeth  tbeir  houaea  with  good, 

Thoush  the  counael  of  the  wicked  was  fu  from  Rim. 

19.  The  nghteous  saw,  and  were  glad, 
And  the  Innocent  [Noah]  derided  them : 

20.  "  /•  not  their  aubalanee  att  down  1 

And  the, /ire  ahatl  eonaume  the  remnant  of  them  f 

As  if  Noah  had  said,  Though  this  judgment  by  water, 
however  universal,  may  not  so  thorougnly  purge  the  earth, 
as  that  iniqui^  shall  not  spring  up  again,  and  wicked  men 
abound :  yet  know  that  a  final  judgment  by  fire  will  utterly 
consume  tne  remnant  of  such  sinners  as  sl^l  then  be  found 
alive,  along  with  the  earth  itself.* 
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L  General  title  of  thia  bookr^TL  Structure  of  the  Paalma^^ 
ni.  TMr  canonical  authority, -^IV,  Authera  to  whom  they 
are  aacribed.—'l.  M6aea^-2,  Davidr—S,  Aaaphj—A,  The 
aona  of  JTsroA^— ^.  JeJiifMm.— 6.  Heman  and  Ethan^-^ 
7.  ^o/esion.— 8.  Antmymeua  paalmaj-^Y,  Chronological  af^ 
rangement  of  the  PaaJIma  by  Calmet^^Yl,  Collection  of  the 
Paalma  into  a  vo/iimtf.— Vfi.  The  inacriptiona  or  titles  pre* 
fixed  to  the  dijferent  patdms^^-^VUl,  Probable  meaning  of 
the  word  Sekh.— IX.  Scope  of  the  book  of  Psalme,'^-^ 
X.  Hules  for  better  understanding  them*  .XI.  A  table  of 
the  paalma  claaaed  according  to  their  aeveral  aubjeeta, 

I.  This  book  is  entitled  in  the  Hebrew  s^S^nn  *^fie  (s^ra^it 
tvhil/im),  that  is  the  Bock  of  Hymns  or  Praises  /  because  the 
greater  part  of  them  treat  of  the  praises  of  God,  while  the 
remainder  consist  either  of  the  complaints  of  an  afiSicted  soul, 
or  of  penitential  efiiisions,  or  of  the  prayers  of  a  heart  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  In  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuaglnt  Version  printed  in  1587,  which  professes  to  follow 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  this  book  is  simply  denominated 
"FAAMOi.  die  Psalms;  and  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
preservea  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  entitled  f  aathpion 
MET'  QAAIS,  the  Psalter  with  Odes  or  Hymns.''    The  Syriac 

•  Dr.  Halea'a  Analrala  of  Chnnologj.  toL  II.  book  1.  pp.  HI,  112. 
>•  Theae  Odea  or  uVmna,  which  are  thirteen  In  numSer,  are  prtntsd  la 
Dr.  Orabe's  edition  or  the  Beptuagint :  they  are  thua  entitled:— 

1.  The  Ode  of  Bfoaea  in  ExSua.  (ch.  xr.  v.  1.  et  aeqq.) 

2.  The  Ode  of  Moses  In  Deuteronomy,  (ch.  zzzil.  v.  1.  semp.) 

3.  The  Prayer  of  Hannah  the  Mother  of  Samuel.  (1 8am.  ch.  IL  t.  1.  ssgy.) 

4.  The  Prayer  of  laalah  (in  the  margin,  of  Hesekiah).  Iso,  eh,  zxvi 
T.  9.  ae^. 

6.  The  Prayer  of  Jonah.  (Jon.  ch.  11.  ▼.  3w  se^.) 

6.  The  Prayer  of  Habakknk  (Sept.  Ambakoum).  Hab.  cb.  III.  ▼.  2.  oeqq, 

7.  The  Prayer  of  Bexekiah.  (laa.  eh.  xjna\\\.  t.  10.  aegq.) 

8.  The  Prayer  of  Manaaaeh.  (2  Chron.  ch.  jucziil.  accordiof  to  some 
copies,  but  one  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  in  our  Biblea.) 

9.  The  Prayer  of  Asariab.  (Dan.  cb.  ill.  ▼.  26.  aegq.) 

10.  The  Hymn  of  our  Fathera.  (Dan.  ch.  ill.  ▼.  62.  acog.) 

11.  The  Prayer  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  (Luke  ch.  I.  t.  46.  oeqg.y 

12.  The  Prayer  of  Simeon.  (Luke  ch.  It.  v.2i.aeqq.} 

13.  A  Momhig  Hymn,  the  first  part  of  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
sublime  hymn  in  tbe  pos»  communion  serrlcs  of  ths  ch«|rchof  c^lan^Ji 
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Version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  denominates  it  the 
Book  vf  JPaalma  of  Daoidy  the  King  andJProphetf  and  the 
Arabic  Version  commences  with  the  JMlBook  of  Paainu  of 
David  the  Prophet,  King  of  the  Sons  oflaraeL 

IL  Angustt,  De  Wette,  and  some  other  German  critics, 
have  termed  Uie  Book  of  Psalms  the  Hebrew  Anthology, 
Uiat  is,  a  collection  of  the  lyric,  moral,  historical,  and  elegiac 
poetrf  of  the  Hebrews.  This  boolc  presents  CTery  possible 
TarietT  of  Hebrew  poetry*  All  the  Psalms,  indeed,  piay  be 
leimed  poems  of  the  lyric  kind,  that  is,  adapted  to  «nii8ic,  bnt 
with  great  Tariety  in  the  style  of  composition.  Thus  some 
are  simply  odes.  **An  ode  is  a  digni&ed  sart  of  song,  nar- 
rative of  the  facts,  either  of  public  nistory,  or  of  prirate  life, 
in  a  highly  adorned  and  figured  style.  But  the  figure  in  the 
Psalms  is  that,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
which  the  figure  gives  its  meaning  with  as  much  perspicuity 
as  the  plainest  speech."!  Others,  again,  are  ethic  or  tudaetie, 
^  delivering  grave  maxims  of  life,  or  the  precepts  of  religion, 
in  solemn,  but  for  the  most  part  simple,  strains.'*  To  this 
class  we  may  refer  the  hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  the  other 
tUphabdieal  peahna,  which  are  so  called  because  the  initial 
tetters  of  each  line  or  stansa  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet.' 
Nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  Psalms  is  composed  of  elegiac, 
or  pathetic  compositions  on  mournful  subjects.  Some  are 
enigmatic,  delivering  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  enigmata, 
sentences  contrived  to  strike  the  ima^nation  forcibly,  and  yet 
easy  to  be  understood;  while  a  few  may  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  idtfls,  or  short  pastoral  poems.  But  the  greater  part, 
according  to  Bishop  Horsley,  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  ode,  con- 
sisting of  dialogues  between  certain  persons  sustaining  certain 
characters.    **  in  these  dialogue-psalms  the  persons  are  fire- 

?[uently  the  pudn^t  himself,  or  the  chorus  of  priests  and 
^evites,  or  the  leader  of  the  Levitical  band,  openmg  the  ode 
with  a  proem  declarative  of  the  8ubj|ect,  and  ver^  ofWn  closing 
the  whole  with  a  solemn  admonition  drawn  from  what  the 
other  persons  say.  The  other  persons  are,  Jehovah,  some- 
times as  one,  sometimes  as  another  of  the  three  persons; 
Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
at\er  his  resurrection ;  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  divine  essence.  Christ,  in  his  incarnate 
state,  is  personated  sometimes  as  a  priest,  sometimes  as  a 
king,  sometimes  as  a  conqueror;  and  in  those  psalms  in 
which  he  is  introduced  as  a  conqueror,  the  resemblance  is 
very  remarkable  between  this  conqueror  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  in  the  book  of 
Revelations,  who  goes  forth  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  the  con- 
quest in  the  Psalms  is  fd  lowed,  like  the  conquest  in  the  Re- 
velations, by  the  marriage  of  the  conqueror.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances of  similitn&,  which,  to  any  one  versed  in  the 
prophetic  style,  prove  b^ond  a  doubt  that  the  mystical  con- 
queror is  the  same  personage  in  both."' 

HI.  The  right  of  the  book  of  Psalms  to  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon  has  never  been  disputed :  they  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  often  cited  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lliey 
are  generally  termed  the  Psalms  of  David,  that  Hebrew 
monarch  being  their  chief  author.  Origcn,  Chi^sostom,  Au- 
gustine, Ambrose,  Euthymius,^  and  others  of  the  ancient 
rathers,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  their  sole  author : 
but  they  were  opposeMl  oy  Hilary  and  Athanasius'  (or  the 
author  of  the  synopsis  attributed  to  him),  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
and  other  fathers  of  equal  eminence.  And  indeed  this  notion 
is  manifestly  erroneous ;  for  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
Psalms  will  immediately  prove  them  to  be  the  compositions 
of  various  authors,  in  various  ages,  some  much  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  David,  some  of  a  much  later  age;  and 
others  were  evidently  composed  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Some  modem  commentators  have  even  referred  a  few 
to  tne  time  of  the  Maccabees :  but  for  this  opinion,  as  we 
shall  show  in  a  subsequent  page,^  there  does  not  appear  to 

t  Bishop  Honley's  tituialaUon  or  the  Pnlma,  yoI.  1.  p.  rr. 

«  The  alphabetical  psalroa  are  jot.  jcxxiv.  ixxrtl.  exi.  cJdi.  exiz.  and 
exlr.  On  the  peculiar  atrueture  of  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  poemsi  see 
Vol.  1.  Part  n.  Chap.  II.  i  VI.  7.  supra. 

•  Bishop  Horelej'a  PaaUns,  voi.  i.  p.  xtI. 

*  Chryaoatom  m  Pcai.  i.  Ambnjs.  Pnefiit  in  PmL  i.  Aogustln  de 
Civitate  Del,  Ub.  xr'.!.  c.  11.  Tiieudoret,  Vrmf.  in  Psal.  Caaaiodonis, 
Proleg.  in  Paal.  EnUijrmioa,  Pr«r.  in  PaaL  PhUaatrloa,  Harea.  129.  Huet 
Dem.  Et.  torn.  i.  prop.  iv.  p.  330. 

«  Hilarii  Proleg.  In  PsaL  t.t.  comment  in  Psal.  cxxzl.     Athanaaii 

Synopsis.    Hieronrmt  Epist  ai  ^ophroaium.    Eusebii  Ciesariensis  Prsf. 

»in  Psalmoa,  pp.  7, 8.  et  in  Inacrip.  Psal.  p.  2.  et  fai  Psal.  idi.  Ix.  Ixii.     Cal- 

met,  Praf.  G£ndraleVirles  Paeaumea.   (Com.  lem.  iv.  pp.  v.  vi.)  Hue^ 

uitupra. 

•OtCf^fm.  infra. 


be  any  foundation.    Altogether  they  embrace  a  period  of  tint 
nine  hundred  years. 

The  earliest  composer  of  sacred  hynms  unqtiestiopi^ 
was  Moses  (Ezod.  xv.) ;  the  next  who  axe  mentioned  int^ 
Scriptures,  are  Deborah  (Judg.  ▼•)  and  Hannah  (I  $affl.B': 
bnt  It  was  David  himself,  an  admiiable  eomposer  end  p^ 
former  in  music  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18.  Amoe  vi.  5.),  who  nrf\ 
regular  and  noble  form  to  the  musical  part  of  the  frnk 
service,  and  carried  divine  poetry  and  psalmody  to  per^ 
tion ;  and  therefore  be  is  called  the  sweet  psahmst  of  W 
(3  Sam.  xziii.  1.)  He,  doubtless  by  divine  authoritj.^ 
pointed  the  smging  of  pralms  by  a  select  company  of  £. 
ful  persons,  in  the  solemn  worship  of  the  tabernacle  (I  Cbit 
vi.  31.  xvL  4—8.) ;'  which  Solomon  coDtmued  b  the  is 
temple  (3  Chron.  ▼.  18, 13.),  and  it  was  re-establisbed  W 
Ezra,  as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  mi 
laid.  (£sra  iii.  10,  11.)    Hence  the  Jews  became  well*. 

auainted  with  these  songs  of  Sion  ;  and*  haYii«  comniaH 
lem  to  memory,  were  celebrated  for  their  melodioas  aagai 
among  the  neighbouring  countries.    (Psal.  oxxzvii.  3.)  T^ 
continuanoe  of  this  branch  of  divine  worship  is  con&n:^ 
by  the  practice  of  our  Lord,  and  the  instructions  of  St.  M 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30.  Mark  xiv.  36.  Eph.  t.  19.  Co),  iii.  li 
compared  with  Rev.  v.  9.  xiv.  1,  3,  3.) ;  and  the  praciieecc 
divine  psalmody  has  subsisted  throuc^  every  succeeding  agi 
to  our  own  time,  not  more  to  the  denght  than  to  the  edifi& 
tion  of  the  church  of  Christ.    **  There  are,  indeed,  ai  h 
time "  (to  use  the  words  of  a  sensible  writer),^  **  ven  h 
professing  Christians  who  do  not  adopt  these  sacred  hVasi 
m  their  public  and  private  devotions^  either  by  reading  tb^s. 
com{>osing  them  as  anthems,  or  singing  poetical  transTatioss, 
and  imitations  of  them.    In  this  particular  there  erer  b 
existed,  and  there  still  exists,  a  wonderful  communjoo^ 
saints.    The  language,  in  which  Moses,  and  Darfd,  sai 
Solomon,  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun,  worshipped  GaL 
is  applicable  to  Christian  believers.  TTiey  worship  the  S2a» 
God,  through  the  same  adorable  Redeemer;  they  give  tJmb 
for  similar  mercies,  and  mourn  under  similar  trials;  they  as 
looking  for  the  same  blessed  hope  of  their  calling,  even  f  re- 
lasting  life  and  salvation,  through  the  prevailiiMf  interc^ 
of  the  Messiah.    The  ancient  believers,  indeed,  worshipped 
him  as  about  to  appear;  we  adore  him  as  haying  actoaiif 
appeared,  and  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  IM 
saw,  as  througn  a  glass,  darkly :  but  we  face  to  face.'* 

IV.  The  Jewish  vmters  ascribe  the  book  of  Psalms  to  ^ 
difietent  authors,^  via.  Adam,  to  whom   they  ascribe  tbe 
ninety-second  psalm ;  Melchizedec ;  Abraham,  whom  tbey 
call  Ethan,  and  dve  to  him  the  eighty-ninth  psalm ;  Mm^ 
Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Kwkiw 
they  make  David  to  be  merely  the  collector  of  them  into  ^ 
volume  or  book.  But  this  opinion  is  evidently  fabulcns:  Mi 
1.  The  ninety-second  psalm,  which  is  ascrib^  to  Admi^ 

Sears  from  its  internal  structure  and  style  to  be  of  a^aw 
ate,  though  no  author  is  mentioned  in  its  title  or  ioscnp* 
tion :  besides,  if  Adam  had  left  any  sacred  odes,  it  is  moR 
than  probable  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of 
them  m  the  book  of  Genesis,  which,  however,  is  totiUf 
silent  concerning  any  such  compositions.  2.  That  ^^ 
dred  and  tenth  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  MelchizedWi 
was  certainly  written  by  David,  is  evident,  not  only  from  ui< 
title,  which  claims  him  for  its  autiior,  but  also  from  its  style 
and  manner,  which  correspond  with  the  acknowledged  pro* 
ductions  of  the  royal  propnet;  and  especially  from  the  tes|^ 
mony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostle  Peter.  (Matt  xxu.  w 
-46.  Mark  xiL  36.  Luke  xx.  42.  Acts  ii.  34.)  And,  3.  U 
is  most  certain  that  David  was  the  author  of  veiy  mM 
psalms,  not  merely  of  those  which  have  his  name  in  theu 
respective  titles,  but  likewise  of  several  others,  to  which  W 
name  is  not  prefixed,  especially  of  psalms  ii.  and  ^^^-^f 
we  are  assured  by  the  inspired  apostles.  (Acts  iv.  25,26. 
Heb.  iv.  7.)  To  make  David,  therefore,  merely  the  collector 
and  editor  of  those  divine  compositions,  is  alike  contradi^ 
tory  to  the  clearest  evidence,  derived  from  the  book  of  Pwlj* 
itself,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers  of  tfte 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  whole  currefltw 
antiquity.  . 

A  careful  investigation  of  these  divine  odes  will  enable 

V  On  the  lobjeet  of  Jewish  psalmody,  there  it  mueheaifotis  in^^^ 
eoUectodin  "The  Temple  Music;  or,  an  EssaT  conceming  tli^.*,^^^ 
of  sinslnff  the  Psalms  of  Da?id  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Babyloo"" 
Captivity.    By  Arthur  Bedford.    London,  1706."  8vo.  ,  ,  .t^ 

•  The  editor  of  the  4to.  Bible  of  1810,  with  the  notes  of  eevenloi "" 
Tenerable  reformers. 

•  Francisci  Jimii  Proleg.  ad  Ubmm  Psalmorom,  12. 
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08  to  foim  a  tetter  G^iinion  conceming  their  reepectiTe  au- 
UioTs,  whom  the  modem  Jews,  and  all  modern  commentators, 
andeiBtand  to  be  Moses,  DaTid,  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman, 
£than,  Jeduthuo,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Other  authors 
have  been  conjectured  by  some  eminent  critics,  whose  hypo- 
theses will  presently  be  noticed. 

1.  To  Mosss  the  Talmudicsl  writers  ascribe  ten  psalms, 
nz.  from  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  The  nineteenth  psalm,  in 
the  Hebrew  manuseripts,  is  inscribed  with  his  name ;  and 
from  its  general  coincidence  in  style  and  manner  witii  his 
sacred  hymns  in  £xod»  xv.  and  Dent,  xxxii.  it  is  generally 
considered  as  the  composition  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews.  But  Dr.  Kennicott  and  other  critics  think  that  it  was 
written  in  a  later  age,  and  consequently  cannot  be  of  that 
date  which  the  title  miports :  because  io  the  time  of  Moses 
most  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  lived  to  an  age 
far  exceeding  the  standard  of  threescore  yean  and  ten  or  four' 
$cort,  which  m  the  ninetieth  psalm  is  assigned  as  the  limit 
of  human  life.  But  this  '*  opmion  seems  founded  on  the  ex- 
options  from  the  general  rule,  rather  than  on  the  rule  itself. 
The  life  of  Aaron,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  unquestionably 
exceeded  the  age  of  fourscore  considerably,  and  ran  on  from 
a  hundred  and  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty;  but  all  these 
were  probably  instances  of  special  favour.  The  decree 
which  abbreviated  the  life  of  man,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  was  jgiven  as  a  chastisement  upon 
the  whole  race  of  Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  and,  with 
these  few  exceptions,  none  of  them  at  the  date  of  this  psalm 
could  have  reached  more  than  seventy,  and  few  of  them  so 
high  a  number.  .  Bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  term  of  life 
was  lengthened  afterwards.  Samuel  died  about  seventy 
years  old,  David  under  seventy-one,  and  Solomon  under 
sixty  y  and  the  history  of  ihe  world  shows  us  that  the  ab- 
brevtatiba  of  life  in  other  countries  was  nearly  in  the  same 
~»roponioii«'*^  The  other  nine  psalms^  xci.  to  xcix.,  are  attri- 
uted  to  Moses  by  the  Jews,  by  Wrtue  of  a  canon  of  criticism 
which  Mey  have  established,  namely,  that  all  anonymous 
psalms  aie  to  be  referred  to  that  author  whose  name  occurred 
in  the  title  last  preceding  them.'  But  for  this  rule  no  foun- 
dation whatever  exists:  it  is  certain  that  the  ninety-ninth 
psalm  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  for  in  the  sixth 
verse  mention  is  made  of  the  prcmhet  Samtiely  who  was  not 
born  till  two  hundred  and  ninety-nve  or  six  years  after  the 
death  of  Moses. 

2.  The  name  of  DAvm  is  prefixed  Io  seventy-one  psalms 
in  the  Hebrew  copies,  to  which  the  Septuagint  version  adds 
eleven  others :  but  it  is  evident,  from  tne  style  and  subject- 
matter  of  the  latter,  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  the  compo- 
siuon  of  David,  particularly  the  hundred  and  second,  which 
is  in  no  respect  whatever  applicable  to  him,  but  from  its  eubject- 
maiier  must  be  referred  to  some  pious  Jew  who  composed  it 
after,  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  wnile  the 
temple  was  in  ruins,  and  the  country  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
The  hundred  and  thiitv-eiffhth  psalm,  also,  though  attributed 
ill  the  Septuagint  to  David,  could  not  have  been  written  by 
him,  for  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  iempk,  which  was  not 
erected  till  after  his  death  by  Solomon.    On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  psahns  thus  ascriSed  to  David  in  the  Septuagint 
version  are  uoqneationably  his,  as  well  as  some  which  are 
ajioDjrmoas:  of  the  former  class  is  the  ninety-fifth,  and  of 
he   latter  the  second  psalm,  both  of  which  are  cited  as 
David's  psalms  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.   Compare  Acts  iv.  25*-28.  xiii.  33.  Heb.  iii.  7 — 1 1 . 
ir.  7 — 13. 

Maoy  of  the  psalms,  which  bear  the  royal  prophef  s  name, 
were  composed  on  occasion  of  remarkable  circumstances  in 
his  life,  his  dangers,  his  afflictions,  his  deliverances.  *'  But 
[>f  those  which  relate  to  the  public  history  of  the  natural  Is- 
-ael,  there  are  few  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  mystical 
Israel  are  not  adumbrated ;  and  of  those  which  allude  to  Uie 
iie  of  David,  there  are  none  in  which  the  Son  of  David  is 
lot  the  principal  and  immediate  subject.  David^s  complaints 
Lgainst  his  enemies  are  Messiah's  complaints,  first  of  the 
mbelievifig  Jews,  then  of  the  heathen  persecutors,  and  of 
he  apostate  faction  in  later  ages.    David's  afflictions  are 


*  Extract  from  Dr.  Good's  (unpablished)  Versioaof  the  BookofPnlms, 
I  riofiL  MMir  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  316. 

*  Ttiis  opinion  is  very  ancient :  it  was  adopted  hj  Ori^n  (Select  in 
^aalcDOS.  Opp.  torn.  li.  p.  674*  edt.  BenedicL),  and  by  Jerome  (EplsL  exzxLx. 
d  Cjprianum,  p.  388.  e<fiL  Flantin.).  who  says  it  was  derived  from  a  tra- 
itN>n  rocorded  by  lullos.  patriarch  of  the  Jews.  Advers.  Roffln.  lib.  i. 
an.  3.  p.  235.   RosenniUlItr,  Scholia  in  Psalmoa^  torn.  S.  p.  xii. 


songs  of  triumnh  and  thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  sin, 
and  death,  and  hell.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  page  in  this 
hook  of  Psalms,  in  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  find  his 
Saviour,  if  he  reads  with  a  view  of  finding  him."' 

From  the  varie^  of  circamstances  and  situations  in  which 
David  was  placed  at  different  times,  and  tiie  various  affec- 
tions which  consequently  were  called  into  exercise,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  his  style  is  exceedingly  various.  The 
remark,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  the  entire  book  of  Psalms, 
but  eminently  so  to  the  odes  of  David.  Hence  it  is  that 
those,  which  are  expressive  of  the  natural  character  and  statf* 
of  man,  and  of  sin,  seem  to  bear  marks  of  difficulty,  and,  as 
it  were,  disgust  in  their  composition.  **  The  sentences  are 
laboured  and  move  heavily,  and  cannot  be  perused  with  that 
lively  pleasure,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  received  from  those 
themes  of  the  psalmist  which  place  before  us  the  gloriouB 
attributes  of  Gcxi,  and  express  either  His  love  to  man,  or  the 
believer's  love  to  Him.  These  strains  flow  with  vigorous 
and  well  adapted  expressions,  as  if  the  sul^ect  was  fen  to  be 
most  delightful,  entered  on  with  alacrity,  and  pursued  with 
holy  joy.''*  Some  of  David's  psalms  possess  great  subli<» 
mi^,  as  the  twenty-fourth;  but  softness,  tenderness,  and 
pathos,  are  their  prevailing  characteristics. 

3.  With  the  name  of  Asaph,  a  very  celebrated  Levite,  and 
chief  of  the  choirs  of  Israel  in  the  tune  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  4,  5.),  twelve  psalms  are  inscribed,  viz.  1.  Ixxiii.— 
Ixxxiii.  fiut  the  seventy-fourth  and  seventy-ninth  psalms 
evidently  cannot  be  his,  because  they  deplore  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  conflagration  of  the  temple,  and  in 
point  of  style  approach  nearest  to  the  Lamentations  of  Jere^ 
miah.  £ither,  ttierefore,  they  are  enoneously  ascribed  to 
him,  or  were  composed  by  another  Asaph,  who  lived  durinff 
the  captivity.  The  subjects  of  Asaph's  psalms  are  doctrinal 
or  preceptive :  their  style,  though  Jess  sweet  than  that  of 
David,  is  much  more  vehement,  and  little  inferior  to  the 
grandest  parts  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  HabakktJr* 
The  fiftieth  nsalm,  in  particular,  is  characterized  by  such  o 
deep  vein  of  thought  and  lofty  tone  of  sentiment  as  place 
him  in  the  number  of  poets  of  the  highest  order.  In  Asaph 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  were  combined.  **  He  was," 
says  Eichhom,  ^  one  of  those  ancient  wise  men,  who  felt 
the  insufficiency  of  external  religious  usages,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  cumvating  virtue  ana  purity  of  mind."  It  ma> 
be  well  said  of  him,  as  of  the  scribe  in  the  New  Testament 
that  he  wa»  not  far  from  the  kingtknn  of  Ood,^ 

4.  Ten  psalms,  viz.  xlii."Uvii.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii 
and  Ixxxviii.  are  inscribed,  "JPor  the  eona  of  Korah  :"  bu« 
who  these  persons  were  is  not  altogether  certain ;  and  such 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  prepositional  prefix,  that  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  not  been  able  to  decide  whether  these 
psalms  were  written  by  them,  or  were  composed  for  them, 
and  to  be  performed  oy  Uiem  with  music  in  the  temple 
Professor  Stuart  thinks  it  probable  that  they  were  the  de^ 
scendants  of  Korah,  who  perished  in  the  reSellion.  TNum. 
xvi.)  It  is  certain  that  all  his  children  did  not  perisn  with 
him  (Num.  xvi.  11.) :  it  is  certain  also  thai  some  of  their  de- 
scendants were  among  those  who  presided  over  the  tabernacle 
music.  (1  Chron.  vi.  22.  37.)  In  1  Chron.  ix.  19.  we  find 
Shallum  a  descendant  of  Korah,  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  tabernacle,  and  it  appears  that  he  belonged 
to  a  family  called  Korahiiea,  These  last  are  mentioned  also 
in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  19.  as  being  among 
those  engaged  in  sacred  music.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
there  were  men  of  eminence  among  the  Korahites  in  tlie 
time  of  David  and  Solomon ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
psalms  above  enumerated,  which  bear  their  names,  belong  to 
them  as  authors.  In  style  they  differ  very  sensibly  from  the 
compositions  of  David ;  and  they  are  some  of  the  most  ex- 

Juisite  of  all  the  lyric  compositions  which  the  Book  of 
^salms  contains.  The  title  was,  probably,  affixed  by  some 
editor  of  a  later  age,  who  knew  only  the  general  report  that 
the  psalms  in  question  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  and 
could  obtain  noting  certain  as  to  the  individuals  who  were 
their  respective  authors.^ 

5.  By  whom  psalms  xxxix.  Ixii.  and  Ixxvii.  were  com* 

■  Bishop  Horaley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  x. 

«  Memorial  Sketches  of  the  late  Rer.  David  Brown,  p.  93.— a  Terr  in- 
strucUve  piece  of  clerical  biography.  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  wie  are  indebted 
for  the  aoove  remarlc,  was  most  accurately  intimate  with  the  psalms  in 
their  original  Hebrew.  "He  accustomed  himself  to  them,"  says  his 
biographer,  "in  the  original,  as  the  medium  of  his  most  private  and 
earnest  devotions,  whether  of  contrition,  supplication,  or  pnuse.  In  all 
affliction,  and  in  all  rejoicin|L  he  ahlte  called  upon  OoU  in  the  language  of 
David."  Ibid. 

•  Noyes's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  p.  ziil. 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Christomathr.  P-  w6. 
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posed,  is  not  now  known :  their  titles  are  inscribed  to  Jedu- 
TRVN,  who  was  one  of  the  three  directors  of  music  in  the 
national  worship,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  1. 

6.  To  Heman  the  Ezrahite  is  ascribed  the  eighty-eig^hth 
pmhn;  and  to  Etuak  the  Ezrahite  the  following  psalm. 
Tbe^  were  both  probably  descendants  from  Zerah,  who  is 
mentioned  in  I  Chron.  ii.  6. ;  but  at  what  time  thev  lived  is 
uncertain.  They  are,  however,  sopposed  to  have  nourished 
durinff  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

7*  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  psalms  were 
composed  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who,  we  learn  from 
1  Kmgs  iv.  32.  ^  wrote  a  thousand  and  five  songs,**  or 
poems. 

There  are  only  two  psalms,  however,  which  bear  his 
name,  viz.  the  seventy-second  and  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  psalms.  The  title  of  the  former  may  be  translated 
for  as  well  as  of  Solomon ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  from 
considering  its  style  and  subject-matter,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  composed  by  him.  But,  as  he  was  inaugurated 
just  before  David*s  death,  it  was  in  all  probability,  one  of 
*  bavid^s  latest  odes.  The  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psalm 
10  most  likely  Solomon's,  composed  at  the  time  of  his  nup- 
tials: it  strongly  and  beautifully  expresses  a  sense  of  depen- 
dence upon  Jehovah  for  every  olessing,  especially  a  nume- 
rous offspring,  which  we  know  vras  an  object  of  the  most 
aj:dent  desire  to  the  Israelites. 

8.  Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  upwards  of  thirty 
psalms  which  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  altogether  Ajcont- 
icous,  although  the  Septuagint  veraion  gives  names  to  some 
of  them,  chiefly,  It  should  seem,  upon  conjecture,  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  foundation.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
translators  ascribe  the  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  psalm  to 
Jeremiah,  who  could  not  have  written  it,  for  he  died  before 
the  return  of  ^e  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which 
joyous  event  is  most  pleasingly  commemorated  in  that  ode. 
In  like  manner,  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth  and  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  psalms  are  attributed  Sy  them  to  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  for  no  other  reason,  it  should  seem, 
than  oecaujse  psalm  cxlvi.  7—10.  treats  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  captives  and  those  who  were  oppressed,  and  cxlvii. 
of  the  xestoration  of  the  Jewish  church.  Psalms  ii.  and  xcv. 
£owever,  as  we  have  already  remarked,^  though  anonymous, 
are  ascribed  by  the  inspirea  apostles  to  David.  Some  mo- 
dem critics  have  imagined,  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  un- 
titled psfldms  which  were  composed  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees. .  Thus  Rudinger  assigns  to  that  period  psalms 
i.  xliv.  xlvi.  xlix.  and  cviii. ;  Herman  Yonder  Hardt,  psalm 
cxix. ;  and  Venema,  psalms  Ixxxv.  xciii.  and  cviii.'  This  late 
date,  however,  is  impossible,  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  beinff  closed  by  Ezra,  nearly  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  But  **  whether  David,  or 
any  other  prophet,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  com- 
municating to  the  church  such  or  such  a  particular  psalm  is 
a  question,  which,  if  it  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, needs  not  disouiet  our  minds.  When  we  discern, 
in  an  epistle,  the  well-known  hand  of  a  friend,  we  are  not 
solicitous  about  the  pen  with  which  it  was  written.**^ 

V.  The  following  Chroitolooical  Arrangbmbut  of  the 
Psalms,  after  a  careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been 
adopted  by  Calmet,^  who  has  further  specified  the  probable 
occasions  on  which  they  were  composed  :>- 

1.  Psalms  of  which  tht  Date  is  uncertain^  These  are  eight 
in  number ;  viz. 

Paal.  i.  This  is  a  prefitce  to  the  whole  book,  and  is  by  tome 
ascribed  to  David,  by  others  to  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  collected  the  pnlms  into  a  volume. 

PmiI.  iv.  The  expressions  of  a  devout  person  amid  the  cor- 
rupt mannen  <^  the  age.    An  evening  prayer. 

Psal.  viii.  The  prerogatives  of  man :  and  the  gloiy  of  Jesus 
Christ 

PssL  xix.  A  beautiful  eulogy  on  the  law  of  God.  A  psalm 
of  praise  to  the  Creator,  arinng  from  a  consideration  of 
,  hit  works,  as  displayed  in  the  creation,  in  the  heavens,  and 

in  the  stars. 

>  Bee  p.  239.  mpra. 

•  Rotenmfiller,  Scholia  In  Ptalmos,  Prolegom.  c.  8.  pp.  zl.— xIjl  He 
sdopts  the  untenable  hypothesis  of  Radlarer. 

■  Bishop  Home's  Commentair  on  the  Fsakos,  vol.  t.  Pref.  p.  t. 

4  Ck>mmentaire  littoral,  torn.  iV.  pp.  Izil.— brrl.  As  some  or  the  Psalms 
In  the  Vulgate  Latin  rerslon,  which  was  used  by  Calmet,  are  dlrided  and 
numbered  fai  a  different  manner  from  that  hi  which  they  appear  in  our 
Ribles.  we  have  adapted  the  references  to  the  psalms  to  the  aolhorised 
Bnf  tisQ  version. 


Psal.  IxxzL  This  psalm,  which  is  attibated  to  Asbj^h 
sung  in  the  temple,  at  the  least  of  trampeta,  held  k  ^ 
beginning  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jewi^  and  aho « ii 
feast  of  tabernacles. 

PsaL  zci.  This  moral  psalm,  though  aasigiied  to  M«b,ii 
in  all  probobili^  composed  during  or  after  the  cipthtr.  i 
treats  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  pboe  their  vlialea 
fidence  in  God. 

PsaL  ex.  The  sdvent,  kingdom,  and  genctation  of  tk  )(■ 
siah ;  composed  by  David. 

Psal.  czxxix.  A  psalm  of  praise  to  God  fiir  his  a&^ 
providence  and  infinite  wisdom. 

2.  PsalmM  composed  by  Daeid  during  the  Pmeeuim. 
Saul,    These  are  serenteen ;  namely, 


Psal.  zL  David,  being  entreated  by  his  friends  to 

from  t*ie  court  of  Saul,  profisssce  hie  confidenee  in  God 
Psal.  zxzi.  David,  proscribed  by  8aul»  is  fixccd  to  «iah 

from  his  oonrt 
PssL  zzxiv.  Composed  by  David,  when,  at  die  cooit  of  k^ 

king  of  Gath,  he  counterfeited  madneas,  and  was  yam. 

to  depart 
PsaL  IvL  Composed  in  the  cave  of  AduHam,  after  M 

escape  from  Achish. 
Psal.  xvi.  David  perMCOted  by  8oul,  and  obliged  tok 

refuge  among  the  Moabites  and  Philistines. 
Psal.  liv.  David  pursued  by  Saul  in  the  desert  of  Zipli,i(kp ' 

Saul  was  obliged  to  withdmw  and  repel  the  Fbi&tat 

David's  thanksgiving  for  Ms  deliverance. 
PsaL  lii.  Composed  by  David  after  Saol  had  sacked  tbe  v 

of  Nob,  and  put  the  priests  and  all  their  femiJici  to  i 

sword. 
Psal.  dx.    Composed  during  Saul's  unjust  pemcutiaii 

David.  The  perK>n,  against  whom  this  psalm  was  diiHt 

was  most  probably  Doeg.    Bishop  Horaley  oonoden  sti 

prophetic  malediction  against  the  Jewish  nstioo. 
Psal.  xvii.  A  prayer  of  Bavid  during  Saul's  bitterea  fa 

cution  of  him. 
PsaL  xxiL  David,  persecuted  by  Saul,  personatss  the  Men 

persecuted  snd  put  to  death  by  the  Jews. 
PsaL  XXXV.  Composed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  a 

same  perMcution. 
Psal.  IviL  David,  in  the  cave  of  En-gedt,  impknes  Smm 

tection,  in  sure  proipect  of  which   he  bieski  M  as 

grstefril  pnise.  (1  Sam.  zxi^.  I.) 
PnL  Iviii  A  continuation  of  the  same  subject    Ccoftit 

against  Saul's  wicked  connseUors. 
PsaL  czliL  David  in  the  cave  of  En^gedL 
PssL  czl.  exit  David,  under  severs  persecotioo,  iofimUi 

of  Goda 
PsaL  viL  David  violently  pemcnted  by  BauL 

3.  Psalms  eomposid  by  David  at  the  banning  ofhiJiB^ 

and  after  the  Death  of  Saul,     Of  this  class  there  ue  sx 

teen ;  viz. 

PsaL  a.  Written  by  David,  after  he  had  fized  the  mt  of  Is 

government  at  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  if^^ 

opposition  of  his  enemies.    It  is  a  most  noble  pradicMia 

the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

PsaL  IxviiL  Composed  on  oooasion  of  conducting  tbe  si 

from  Kiijath-iearim  to  Jerusalem. 
Psal  iz.  and  XXIV.  Sung  by  David  on  the  removal  of  Ae  n 

from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  Mount  Sion. 

PsaL  cL  David  describes  the  manner  in  whkh  he  goiiedB 
people  in  justice  and  equity. 

PsaL  xxiz.  A  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  nan  that  faoe 
David  had  avenged  the  Gibeonites  on  the  hoose  of  sisL 
by  whom  they  had  been  unjustly  pevMcuted.  S  Sim.  d^^ 
et  seq.  .    , 

PssL  xz.  Composed  by  David  when  he  was  on  the  pourt^ 
msrching  against  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians  who  l» 
leagued  together  against  him.  2  Sam.  x.  ^ 

Psal.  zxL  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  subject.    I^^ 
thanksgiving  for  his  victoiy  over  the  Ammonites. 

Pssl.  vi.  xxxviiL  and  xxxix.  Composed  by  David  ^omg'>^ 
ness;  although  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  sickness  m 
history  of  David,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  almost  ^^^ 
mentator  that  these  psahns  refer  to  some  dang^^^^ 
from  which  his  recovery  was  long  doubtfuL  ^ 

PsaL  zl.  A  psalm  of  tha^sgtving  for  hii  tecovoy  v^^^ 
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PmL  1L  zzjJK  tnd  xxxiit  men  all  oompoied  by  David  after 
Nathan  had  eonTinoad  him  of  hia  sin  with  Bathaheba.' 

4.  PuUms  during  the  EibeUian  of  Msahm.     This  class 
eoDprifiee  eight  Psalms. 

PnL  iiL  iv.  W.  Composed  when  David  was  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Absalom. 

PssL  Izii.  David  professea  Us  trust  in  "God  during  the  unnatu- 
lal  persecution  of  his  son. 

FkI.  Ixr.  Ixzl.  A  prayer  of  David  when  pursued  by  Abealom. 

Psal.  cxIllL  Written  doring  the  war  with  Absalom. 

PnL  cxliv.  A  thanksgiving  for  hb  victories  over  Absalom^ 
Shefaa,  and  other  rebels.  ^  8am.  xviu.  20. 

5.  TTbe  Ptaims  writUn  betwem  the  Death  of  MttUom  and 
ffae  Captivity  are  ten  in  number;  viz. 

PssL  xYiiL  David's  solemn  thanksgiving  for  all  the  btesatega 

be  had  received  fiom  God.    Compan  2  8am.  xxiL 
PsiL  xxz.  Composed  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  altar  on 

the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah.    S  Sftm.  xxbr.  35. 
PkaL  xlv.  Composed  on  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a 

king^s  daughter.    It  is  throughout  prophetical  of  the  victo- 

riooB  Messiah. 
FmL  IzxvilL  Composed  on  oocasion  of  Asa's  victoiy  over  the 

forees  of  the  king  of  loaeL    8ee  2  Chron.  zvi.  4.  ft. 
PtaJ.  ixzxiL  Instructions  given  to  the  judges,  during  the  reign 

flf  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,    See  2  Chron.  xix.  5,  6. 
PnL  Ixxxiii.  A  triumphal  ode,  composed  on  oocasion  of  Je> 

boshaphat's  victoiy  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 

other  enemies.    See  2  Chron.  xx.  1.  et  9eq* 
hsL  IxxvL  Composed  after  the  destructbn  of  Sennacherib's 

army.    See  2  Uhron.  zxziL 
Psal.  IxxiT.  and  Ixxix.    A  lamentation  for  the  desolation  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  it  was  most  probably  composed 
at  tlie  heginwing  of  the  captivity. 

6.  Ao/ifia  eontpoud  during  the  CapiitUyf  the  authors  of 
«hkh  are  unkaown.  Calmet  aseribes  them  chi^y  to  the 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Koiah. 

Their  subjects  are  wholly  of  a  mournful  nature,  lamenthig 
the  captivity,  imploring  deliverance,  and  complaining  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Babylonians.  These  psalms,  forty  in 
numb^,  are  as  follow  :~z.  xii.  xlv.  zv.  xxv.  xxvL  xxviL 
xxriii  zxzvL  xxxviL  xlii.  zliii.  xliv.  zliz.  L  liiL  Iz.  Iziv. 
IzviL  Iziz.  IzzHL  Izxv.  IzzviL  Ixxz.  Izzziv.  Izxzvi.  Izzxviii. 
Ixxxix.  xc.  xcxL  xciii«  zdv,  zcv.  xdx*  cxx»  czzi.  czziiL 
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7.  Psalms  composed  after  Cyrus  issued  his  Edieif  aUonmng 
the  Jews  to  return  from  their  Captivity, 

Hue  ctaas  conaasta  of  thanksgiving  odea  for  their  release,  and 
also  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  walls  of  the  dty,  as  vrdl 
aa  oC  the  second  temple.  They  abound  with  the  most  live- 
ly ezpressions  of  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  amount  to 
fifty-one;  via.  czxii  Izi.  Ixiii.  cxxiv.  rriii.  IxxxviL  Izxxv. 
j>vL  zhnL  xlviiL  xevL  to  czvii*  inclusive,  czzvi  czzxiii  to 
jxxxviL  induslve,  czUz  cL  cxlvL  cxlvii.  cxIviiL  lix.  Izv. 
■rvi  IxvJL  cxviiL  cxzv.  cxxvil.  cxzviiL  cxziz.  czzzviiL 

According  to  this  distribution  of  Calmet,  only  forty-five 
of  these  psams  were  composed  by  David. 

YI.  At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  book  of  Psalms  was 
»>llected  into  one  Tolume,  we  have  no  certain  information, 
tf  any  are  of  opinion  UtaX  David  collected  such  as  were  ez)- 
ant  in  his  time  into  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  national  wor- 
th ip  :  this  is  not  unlikely;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  a 
ol  lection  could  not  include  all  the  psalms,  because  many  of 
>a  vid*8  odes  axe  scattcfed  throughout  the  entire  series.  Some 
ave  ascribed  the  general  collection  to  the  friends  or  servants 
r  Heseldah  before  the  captivity ;  but  this  could  only  apply 
» the  psalms  then  extant,  for  we  read  that  Hexektah  caused 
le  words  or  psalms  of  David  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  when 
i  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah  there  (3  Chron.  xxix.  35 
4^0.) :  the  collection  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  could  not 
tnprise  any  that  were  composed  either  under  or  subsequent 

the  captivity.    That  the  psalma  were  collected  together 
dififerent  times  and  by  different  persons  is  very  evident  from 

examination  of  their  contents.  Accordingly,  in  the  Maso- 
ic  copies  (and  also  in  the  Syriac  version)  toey  are  divided 
to  five  bo<MCs;  viz. 

1*  Ttie  msT  BOOK  is  entitled  -mm  nso  (jBtmetL  achod)  :  it 
mprises  psalms  L  to  sdL  and  concludes  thus  i^-Blessed  be 

Hales  nftrs  to  this  period  pMlm  ciiL  which  issjMslai  ofthsnlcs- 
Se  eoDslders  tt  as  DaM(K«  eacharisdcal  ode,  after  Ood  had  par> 
joestslB.    Aaalyslsof  CliroQoIogy,  vol iL  pp.  376^  377 
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the  LoR0  God  of  Israel^  from  eeerkuHne  to  eoerUaUng^  Jhnm 
andJmen.  (xlf.  13.)  it  ia  worthj  orremark,  that  the  titles 
of  all  these  psahna  (exceptin|^  i.  u.'  x.  xxxiii.)  ascribe  them 
to  David :  henoe  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  first  book  (^ 
psalms  was  colleeted  b}r  the  Hebrew  monareh. 

2.  The  SBCONO  book  is  termed  ^w  -vd  (8«ph«r  mem  ) :  it 
includes  psalms  xlii;  to  Ixxii.  and  ends  wtth— JSAesaetf  be  the 
Loan  God  of  Jbrael^  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things.  Ana 
biased  be  his  ghrious  name  far  ever:  and  let  the  whde  earth  be 


that  David  also  colleeted  it,  as  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-one 
bear  his  name:  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  eoneluding 
sentence  of  psalm  Ixzii.  simply  means  the  psalms  of  David 
in  that  book,  because  several  of  his  compositioBS  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  books  or  collections.* 

3.  The  TB»D  BOOK  is  called  ^anSr  *>dd  (8Q*Bflt  SHfussi) : 
it  comprehends  psalms  Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxix.  which  is  thus  con- 
cluded :  Blessed  be  the  hovofar  evermore,  Amen  and  Amen, 
(Ixxxix.  52.)  Of  the  seventeen  psalns  included  in  this 
book,  one  oiuy  is  ascribed  to  David ;  one  to  Heman ;  and 
one  to  Ethan :  three  of  the  others  are  directed  to  the  sons  of 
Korah,  without  specifying  the  author^s  name;  and  eleven 
bear  the  name  of  Asapn,  who  has  bee«  supposed  to  be  the 
collector  of  this  book. 

4.  The  rouBTH  book  is  inscribed  yfY\  im  (s^pbsb  soniroi), 
and  also  contains  seventeen  psalms,  via.  trom  xc.  to  cvi. 
This  book  concludes  with  the  following  doxology :  Blessed 
be  the  Losn  God  of  Israel^  from  everlaiking  to  ever  tasting  :  and 
lei  all  the  people  say,  Amen,  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  (cvi.  48.) 
One  of  these  psalms  is  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  two  have  the 
name  of  David  in  their  title.  The  rest  have  no  authors' 
names,  or  titles  prefixed  to  them.  The  collector  of  this  book 
is  unknown. 

5.  The  FiFTB  and  last  book  is  called  ^r^on  nra  {sepneti 
cRomsm^  and  consists  of  forty-four  piolms,  vi2.  from  psalm 
evil,  to  the  end  of  cl.  It  terminates  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  thus : — Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  ^.  6.)  Of  these  forty-four 
psalms,  fifteen  are  ascribed  to  David :  the  rest  have  for  the 
most  part  no  titles  at  all,  and  are  anonymous.  This  book  is 
suppQM^  to  have  been  collected  in  the  time  of  Judas  Mao- 
cabeeus,  but  by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.^ 

This  division  of  the  Psalms  into  five  books  is  of  gxeat 
antiquity,  because  it  was  in  existence  before  the  Septuagint 
Grreek  version  was  executed  ;<  and  as  there  are  many  ChaM^ 
words  in  those  composed  during  or  after  the  Babylonish  cap* 
tivity,  the  most  prooable  opinion  is,  that  the  difierent  colleo- 
tions  then  extant  were  formed  into  one  volame  by  Ezra, 
when  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed.  But 
whatever  subordinate  divisions  may  have  existeo,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Psalms  composed  but  one  book  in  that  canon :  fox 
they  are  cited  by  our  Lord  collectively  as  the**Psa/iiM'' 
(Luke  xxiv.  44.),  and  also  as  **  the  Book  of  Psalms'*^  (Luke 
XX.  49.),  by  which  last  title  they  are  cited  by  St  Peter  in 
Acts  i.  20. ;  and  they  are  reckoned  only  as  one  book  in  all 
subsequent  enumerations  of  the  Scriptures,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  number  of  the  canonical  psalms  is  one  hundred  ana 
fifty :  but  in  the  Septuagint  version,  as  well  as  in  Uie  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  ^thiopic  translation,  there  is  extant  another 
which  is  numbered  cu.  Its  subject  is  the  combat  of  David 
with  Goliath  (related  in  1  Sam.  xvii.)  but  it  is  evidently 

•  T^e  secood  ptalm,  however.  Is  ejpresdy  declared  to  be  Devid's  la 
Acta  IT.  96^  20. 

•  Bishop  Hondey,  howoTer,  Is  of  opinton  that  this  la  the  close  of  the 
particular  psalm  m  quesdon,  and  not  a  dirlsioo  of  the  book,  as  If  theee 
first  seventy-two  psalms  were  all  of  David's  composition.  "  The  sense  isL 
that  David  the  son  of  Jesse  had  nothing  to  pray  for,  or  to  wish,  beyond 
the  great  things  described  hi  this  psalm.  Nothint  can  be  more  animated 
than  this  conclusion.  Having  described  the  blesnngs  of  Meeiriah'a  reifn, 
he  closes  the  whole  with  this  magnificent  dozology  :— 

''Blessed  be  Jehovah  God, 
God  of  Israel  alone  perfonnbig  wonders ; 
And  blessed  be  his  name  of  glonr, 
And  let  his  glory  fill  the  whole  or  ue  earth. 
Amen  end  Amen. 
Finished  are  the  prayers  of  DavM,  the  son  of  Jesse." 

Bishop  IIorsley*s  Psalms,  vol  |l  p.  iSb 

«  BoseamBIler,  Scholia  hi  PsalmosL  Proleg.  pp.  zx.— xxv.  c.  3.  de 
Psalnkonim  Colleclione,  Partitione,  et  Nomero ;  Koberti's  Clavia  Biblio- 
nun,  p.  166. 

•  Euaoblua  and  Theodoret,  In  (heir  respective  Prelkees  to  the  book  of 
Psahna,  consider  this  book  as  rankins  next  fai  priority  to  the  Pentateuch ; 
on  whtoh  accoaotlt  was  divided  Into  flve  parts  or  book%  like  the  writfafs 
df  Mosea. 
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•pnrioTi*,  for,  betides  that  it  poseeteea  not  a  |>article  of  Dar 
Tid*8  genius  and  style,  it  never  was  extant  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  has  been  unifoimly  rejected  by  the  fathers,  and  by  eveiy 
council  that  has  been  held  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is 
certainly  very  ancient,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinu8.t 

Aldioufffa  the  number  of  the  psalms  has  thns  been  ascer- 
tained and  fixed,  yet,  between  tne  Hebrew  originals  and  the 
Greek  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  Uiere  is  considerable 
diversity  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution.  In  the  latter, 
/or  instance,  what  is  numbered  as  the  nirUh  psalm  forms  two 
distinct  psalms,  namely  ix«  and  x.  in  the  Heorew ;  the  tenth 
psalm  commencing  at  verse  22.  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
translations;  so  tlut,  from  this  place  to  the  hundred  and 
thirteentli  psalm  inciuaive,  the  quotations  and  numbers  of  the 
Hebrew  are  different  from  these  versions.  Again,  psalms 
(aiv.  and  cxv.  of  the  Hebrew  form  but  one  pralm  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  psalm 
is  divided  into  two.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  copies  also,  the 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  psalm  is  divided  into  two,  thus 
completing  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  our  authorized  English  version,  adhere 
to  Uie  Hebrew  notation,  which  has  been  invariably  followed 
in  the  present  work. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  different  nu- 
merations in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Septuagint  version  :— 

Psol.  i. — ^viii.  in  the  Hebrew  are  Psal.  i^-— viii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  ix.  X.     -        -        -        -  Psal.  ix«  in  LXX. 

PgaJ.  xi.~<nciii.  -      ^-        •  Psal.  x. — cxii.  in  LXX. 

PsaL  cxiv.  cxv.       ...  PmI.  cxiil.  in  LXX. 

Paal.  cxvi.  ...  PsaL  cxiv.  cxv.  in  LXX. 

P8aLcxvii.-.-€xivL-        -        -  PsaL  cx^L— cxiv.  in  LXX 

Psal.  cxlvii.        ...  Psol.  cxlvL  cxNii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxlviii.—- cL   -        -        -  PsaL  cxlviii.~-cL  in  LXX. 

To  which  is  added,  -  Psal.  di.  in  LXX. 

VII.  To  most  of  the  psalms'  are  prefixed  inscriptions  or 
TiTLKS,  concerning  IhA  import  of  wnich  expositors  and  in- 
terpreters are  by  no  means  agrreed.  Some  hold  them  in  the 
profoundest  reverence,  considering  them  as  an  original  part 
of  these  divine  odes,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  nght 
understanding  of  them,  while  others  regard  the  titles  as  sub- 
sequent additions,  and  of  no  importance  whatever.  In  one 
thing  onl)r  are  they  all  unanimous,  namely,  in  the  obscurity 
of  these  titles. 

That  aii  the  inscriptions  of  the  psalms  are  canonical  and 
inspired,  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm.  Augustine,  Hilary, 
Theodoret,  Cassiodorus,  and  many  other  ancient  fathers, 
admit  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the  body  of  the  psalm, 
and  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  sense.    The  Septua- 

S'nt  and  other  Greek  versions  nave  added  titles  to  some  of 
e  psalms,  which  have  none  in  the  Hebrew :  the  Protestant 
and  Romish  churches  have  determined  nothing  concerning 
them.  If  the  titles  of  the  psalms  had  been  esteemed  ca- 
nonical, would  it  have  been  permitted  to  alter  them,  to  sup- 
press them,  or  to  add  to  them  1  Which  of  the  commenta- 
tors, Jewish  or  Christian,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  thinks  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  follow  the  title  of  the  psalm  in  his 
commentaij  T  And  yet  both  Jews  and  Christians  receive 
the  book  of  Psalms  as  an  integral  part  of  Holy  Writ.  Al- 
thou^,  therefore,  many  of  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  psalms 

•  t  The  following  Is  atranslstioD  of  this  nretende<]  psalm,  from  the  Septua- 
gint, made  as  complete  as  poMlble  by  Dr.  A.  Clarlte,  from  the  different 
versions.    See  his  Commentary  on  Psalm  cH. 
"A  psalm  in  the  handwriting  of  David,  beyond  the  number  of  the 

Sfxlmt,  eompoted  by  David,  tcAen  he  /ought  in  eingle  combat  with  Go- 
tth." 

"  1.  I  was  the  least  among  mr  brethren,  and  the  roangest  inmv  father's 
house ;  and  I  Icept  also  mj  father's  sheeb.  2.  My  hands  made  the  organ, 
and  my  fingers  jointed  the  psaltery.  3.  And  who  told  U  to  my  Lord  1 
[Arab.  And  wtio  is  he  who  taught  me?]  The  Loan  himself,— He  is  my 
master,  and  the  hearer  of  all  that  call  upon  him.  4.  He  sent  his  angel, 
and  took  me  away  from  my  lather's  sheep :  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil 
of  his  anointini ."  lOthere  have  the  oil  of  Ilia  mercy.]  6.  "My  brethren 
were  taller  and  more  boaatiful  than  I:  nevertheless,  the  Lobo  delighted 
not  in  them.  6.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me  by 
his  idols.  7.  [In  the  strength  of  the  Lord  I  cast  three  stones  at  him.  I 
9mote  him  in  the  forehead,  and  felted  htm  to  the  earth.  Arab.]  8.  And  I 
drew  oat  his  own  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  cut  off  his  heac^  and  toolc 
away  the  reproach  from  the  chttdren  of  Israel  "—How  Tapid  I  How  un- 
like the  H>ngs  of  Sion,  composed  by  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel ! 

s  The  number  of  psalms  without  titles  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
twenty-six,  viz.  i.  iL  z.  zjdt.  xxzilL  xllii.  Ixxi.  xci.  zciii.  to  xcix.  inclusive, 
eiv.  cv.  cvii.  cxiv.  to  cxix.  inclusive,  cxxxvi.  and  cxxxvii. ;  by  the  Tsloradi. 
sal  writers  Hmj  are  termed  orphan  /walmt.  The  untitled  psalms  in  our 
EnaliA  version  amount  to  thirty-seven ;  but  many  of  these  are  Hallelujah 
psalma,  which  have  lost  their  inscriptions,  because  Uie  venerable  transla- 
sors  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  word  Hallelujah  by  the  expression  "Praise 
the  Lord,"  which  they  have  made  a  part  of  the  psahn.  though  In  the 
#«piQBgiiU  Ternooii  stands  as  a  distinct  title. 


are  of  Tery  questionable  aathoritTv  ^8  not  being  nts^  i 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  ase  ondoobttdlTti] 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  text,  bein^,  in  all  probanih, 
coniectural  additions,  made  by  the  ooltectars  of  the  ^ssisk 
at  difTerent  periods,  who  undertcok  to  supply  the  drti^Mr: 
of  titles  from  thetr  own  judgment  or  fancy,  without  .4^ 
regard  to  manuscripts,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  c:: 
▼erf  many  of  them  are  not  eanonlcal  parts  of  the  psi'sa, 
because  tney  are  perfectly  in  untson  witn  the  oriental  le^ 
of  giving  titles  to  books  and  poems. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seven  poems,  composed  ii  As- 
bic  by  as  many  of  the  most  exoeUent  Arabian  bards  tit 
which,  from  being  originally  suspended  aroand  the  casi^is  • 
temple  at  Mecca,  were  called  MoaUakOi^  or  tutpendtd),  t? 
called,  (d  Modhadhtbai^  or  the  ffolden  veis^  becanwtir 
were  written  in  characters  of  mud  on  BsTP^an  papvn^ 

Miffht  not  the  six  nsalms,  which  bear  tae  title  oikkhs, 
or  golden,'  be  so  called  on  account  of  their  haTing  ben : 
some  occasion  or  o^er  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  ki 
up  in  the  sanctuary  T  D*Herbelot,  to  -whom  we  are  iodf-t. 
for  the  preceding  fact,  also  relates  that  Sheifeddin  al  Bl.>^ 
siri,  an  Arabian  poet,  called  one  of  his  poems,  in  pis:;^ 
Mohanmied  (who  he  affirmed,  had  cured  him  of  a  paiir 
disorder  in  his  sleep),  7%e  Habit  of  a  Derveah ,-  and,  bed: 
he  is  there  celebrated  for  haying  (as  it  is  pretended]  p: 
sight  to  a  blind  person,  this  poem  is  also  entit!ed  br . 
author  The  Bright  Star.*  D'Herbelot  further  tells  os  tk 
collection  of  moral  essays  was  named  The  Garden  r/ J» 
morifes. 

The  ancient  Jewish  taste,  Mr.  Hatmer  remarks,  may^ 
uonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  land:  ^r 
agreeable  to  this  is  the  explanation  given  by  some  leiv 
men  of  David's  commanding  the  bow  to  be  taught  ther- 
dren  of  Israel  (9  Sam.  i.  lb.};  which,  they  appTehesd<:.| 
not  relate  to  the  use  of  that  weapon  in  wsr,  but  to  the  Mx 
which  he  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  8ad  e. 
Jcmathan ;  and  from  which  they  tliink  that  he  eniitkd  r- 
elegy  the  Bow,  The  twenty-second  psalm  might  is  ^ 
manner  be  called  ?%«  Hind  of  the  Jkioming  (jiijtlcih  ^ 
har)  i  the  fifty-sixth,  Tlie  Dumb  in  distant  Places  (i«'> 
elemreehokim)  ;  the  sixtieth.  The  Lily  of  ike  Taiitnod^  ;.?C' 
shan-eduth\ ;  the  eightieth.  The  Lilies  of  the  Tafimanij  (sv 
$hannin^eauth\  in  the  plural  number;  and  the  forty^^ 
simply  The  lAUea  {Shoshannitn).  That  these  appe>1ac?-s 
do  not  denote  musical  instruments,  Mr.  Harmer  m  of  cp- 
ion,  is  evident  from  the  names  of  trumpet,  timbre),  ^7. 
psaltery,  and  other  instruments  with  which  jwalms  ra 
sunff,  being  absent  from  those  titles.  If  they  signified  im 
(as  he  is  disposed  to  think),  they  must  signify  the  tis^  ^ 
which  such  songs  or  hymns  were  sung  as  were  distaste^ 
by  these  names ;  and  so  the  inquiry  will  termiiufe  i\^^ 
point,  whether  the  psalms  to  which  these  titles  a.t  a^ 
were  called  by  these  names,  or  whether  they  vtit  ^^ 
other  psalms  or  songs,  to  the  tune  of  which  these  weietss 
sung.  Now,  as  we  do  not  find  the  bow  referred  to,B«rt^ 
same  name  twice  made  use  of,  so  far  as  our  infonnatioo  g3es, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  these  are  the  names  of  the  ^ry 
psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  The  forty-second  pe^ 
it  may  be  thought,  might  very  well  have  buen  cntiiW  ^ 
Hind  of  the  Morning ;  because,  as  that  panted  alter  t^ 
water-brooks,  so  panted  the  soul  of  the  psalmist  after  G^i 
but  the  twenty-second  psalm,  it  is  certain,  might  eqoall.T^" 
be  distinguished  by  ttiis  tiilei^^Dogs  hate  encompa»dtk\ 

•  Psalms  vi.  W.  IvU.  Iviii.  Ux.  U.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliolhique  One&f. 
vol  i.  pp.  383.  415. 

*  D'Herbelot,  BibUoth^que  Ori«Bt«le,  vol.  if.  p.  634.  It  were  €«?' 
multiply  examples  of  this  Icind  from  tlie  iforita  of  oriental  w^rters. » 
few  must  suffice  .'—Among  tiie  worlis  of  modern  Hebrew  poel^fi^ 
ted  by  Sarchl,  in  kis  Essay,  on  Hebrew  Poetry  (pp.  116—126),  A  TrtaiiK* 
Morale,  by  Rabbi  Clonimons  ben  Cionimous,  is  termed  A  Tried  Slo^ .  i<^ 
lection  ofFewtival  Odee  and  ffymne  for  the  Jewish  vear,  by  It  ^^^Z 
lorn,  is  designated  Speeehee  0/ Beauty  ;  a  collection  of  ^^Gl^y^Jf!!Z 


brated  Spanish- Arab  statesman  Ibn-Q-l-Khatib,  this  author's  JJujori'i^ 
Granada  is  entiUed  A  Specimen  of  the  Full  Moon:  his  Ckmiifl^ 
the  Kinge  of  Africa  andT Spain  has  Uie  lofty  sppdialion  of  l^]'J}^ 
Veet  embrtndered  ufith  the  Needle  ;  his  Livee  of  eminetU  Spom^^ 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  virtue,  are  terined  fjH^ 
Plants  :  a  tract  on  Omstaney  of  Mind  is  Approved  Butter;  wd,  w  JL"" 
tion  no  more,  a  treatise  on  the  Choice  of  Sentences  is  d«*Jf"*''J.^«l 
Gold.  These  worlcs  are  still  extant  among  the  Arabic  muiascr'l»P: 
served  in  the  librarr  sf  the  Eseurial.  (Casiri,  BIbUotheca  Arabic^;^ 
rialensis,  torn.  ii.  p.7Z)  The  Gulistan,  Bed  of  Roses,  or  FtuttrO^ 
of  the  Persian  poet  Sady,  has  been  translated  into  EngUah  dt  ni  ^^ 
win ;  and  the  Bahar  Danush,  or  Garden  of  Knowledge,  of  u>^  ^'^ 
bard  Einauc-OoUah,  by  Mr.  Scott  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  ioo<r 
ditloDal  instances  in  his  Cooimeotaxy  on  the  Bible.   Bee  PisiB  ^  ^^ 
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le  tissemhfy  of  ike  wicked  hate  endoeed  mes^  and  as  the 
sal  mist,  in  the  fortynsecond  psalm,  rather  chose  to  compare 
imself  to  a  hart  than  a  hind  (see  ver.  l.)«  ^^^  twenty- 
Bcond  psalm  much  better  answers  this  title,  in  which  he 
peaks  of  his  hunted  soul  in  the  feminine  gender,  Deliver  my 
yul  frcm  the  sward,  my  darling  (which  in  the  original  is 
^minine)  from  the  power  of  the  dog.  Every  one  that  reflects 
n  the  circumstances  of  David,  at  the  time  to  which  the 
ftv-sixth  psalm  refers  (see  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 — 15.  xxii.  1.), 
nd  considers  the  oriental  taste,  will  not  wonder  to  see  that 
salm  entitled  the  dumb  in  distant  places ;  nor  are  lilies  more 
mproper  to  be  made  the  title  of  other  psalms,  with  proper 
isti notions,  than  a  garden  of  anemoniea  is  to  be  the  name  of 
collection  of  moral  discourses.' 

Besides  the  psalms,  whose  titles  have  thus  been  consider- 
d  and  explained,  there  are  forty-five  called  Mismor  or  psalms  ; 
iz.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  viii.  ix.  idi.  xiii.  xv.  xix.  xx.  xxi.  xxii. 
:xiii.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxi.  xxxvii.  xxxix.  xl.  xli.  xlvii.  xlix.  1. 
i.  Ixii.  Ixiii.  Ixiv.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  IxxviL  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  Ixxxii. 
xxxiv.  Ixxxv.  xcviii.  c  ci.  cix.  ex.  cxxxix.  cxl.  cxli.  and  cxlii. 
3ne  is  called  Shir,  or  song  (Psal.  xlvi.)  ;  seven  are  called 
Mismor-Shir^  or  psalnp-sones^  viz.  xxxi.  Ixv.  Ixvii.  Ixviii. 
XXV.  Ixxvii.  and  cxii. ;  ana  five  are  called  S/tir-Mismor,  or 
tang-psalms,  xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxviii.  and  cviii.  In  what 
espects  these  titles  differed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
ain,  as  Rabbi  Kimchi,  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews,  ingre- 
luously  acknowled|re8 ;  but  we  may  infer  that  they  combined 
)oth  music  and  singing,  which  are  indicated  by  tne  respect- 
ve  words  psalm  and  song,  with  some  modifications.  In  the 
:>eptuagint  version  these  are  called  a  psalm  of  an  ode,  and  an 
><h  of  a  psalm.  Four  are  called  Tlieophitahy  or  prayers. 
lamely,  xvii.  Ixxxvi.  xc.  and  cii. ;  and  the  hundred  and 
brty-fifth  psalm  is  called  TVAi/ioA,  or  praise.  So  excellent, 
ndecd,  was  this  composition  always  accounted,  that  the  title 
*f  the  whole  Book  oi  Psalms,  Sepher  TehiUim,  or  the  Book 
>f  Praises,  was  taken  from  iL  It  is  wholly  filled  -with  the 
)raise8  of  God,  expressed  with  such  admiraole  devotion  that 
he  ancient  Jews  used  to  sav,'*  He  could  not  fail  of  being  an 
nhabitant  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  who  repeated  this  psalm 
hree  times  a  day.'*' 

Fifieeii  psalms,  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  are  entitled  Shir-Hamma- 
MaJothy  literally  Songs  of  the  Steps  (in  our  English  version, 
•kyngs  of  Degrees) ;  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  terms  them,  Odes 
fjscension,*  They  are  supposea  to  have  derived  this  name 
rom  their  being  sung,  when  the  people  came  up  either  to 
ATorship  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  festivals,  or  perhaps 
com  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  Ezra  vii.  9.  the  return 
from  captivity  is  certainly  called  "  the  ascension,  or  coming 
ip  from  JSabylonJ*''  The  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  psalm 
favours  the  latter  hypothesis .  but  as  some  of  these  odes 
were  composed  before  the  captivity,  the  title  may  refer  to 
sither  of  tnese  occasions,  when  the  Jews  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, which,  it  will  be  recollected,  stood  on  a  steep  rocky 
iscent,  in  large  companies,  after  the  oriental  manner,  and 
perhaps  beguiled  dieir  way  by  singing  these  psalms.  For 
such  an  occasion,  Jahn  remarks,^  tne  appellation  of  ascen- 
sions was  singularly  adapted,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
when  speaking  of  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  of  their  coun- 
try, delight  to  use  the  yrora  ascend. 

To  ten  psalms,  viz.  cvi.  cxi.  cxii.  cxiii.  cxxxv.  cxlvi.  to 
cl.  inclusive,  is  prefixed  the  title  Hallelujah,  which,  as 
already  intimated,  forms  part  of  the  first  verse  in  our  Eng- 
lish translation,  and  is  rendered — Praise  the  Lord, 

The  title  Maschil  is  prefixed  to  psalms  xxxii.  xlii.  xliv.  Hi. 
Uii.  liv.  Iv.  Ixxiv.  Ixxviii.  Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.  and  cxlii. ;  and 
as  it  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  Var  SHaxaL, 
to  be  wise,  to  behave  wisely  or  prudently,  Calmet  thinks  it 
merely  signifies  to  give  instruction,  and  that  the  psalms  to 
which  it  18  prefixed  are  peculiariy  adapted  to  that  purpose : 
Rosenmuller  coincides  with  him,  as  tar  as  his  remark  ap- 
plies to  psalm  xxxii.,  but  rather  thinks  it  a  generic  name  for 
a  particular  kind  of  poem. 

It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  those  psalms,  whose 

t  According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  eastern  mode  of  hantliisls,  by  amembling 
rrcat  n  ambers  of  people,  and  enclosing  the  ereatiuvs  they  bunt.  Travels 
in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  4to.  p.  235.  or  voL  i.  pp.  422;  423.  8to.  edit. 

»  Harmer'a  ObservaOoni,  yoL  111.  pp.  146—149. 

■  Bishop  Patrick,  in  toe.  And  therefore  he  thinks  it  was  composed 
alphabaically,  i.  e.  every  verse  beglnnhig  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  in  order  that  It  might  be  the  more  readily  committed  to  memory. 

•  Bishop  Lowth,  Praelect  xxv.  injine. 

•  Introd.  ad  Vet  Fed.  pp.  471, 472.  Calmet  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Clarisse  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  of  Ascensions  were  sung  at  the 
Ume  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  Dissert,  sur  les  Pfteanmes  quinse 
fTBdael8.-Dlss«n.  torn.  It.  port  ii.  pp.  323)  321  COarisM,  Psaimi  Quinde- 
cam  HjuwnaUotb)  p.  23. 


titles  are  generally  considered  as  names,  either  of  muMcal 
instruments  or  of  tunes. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  Neginoth,  which  is  prefixed  to 
psalms  IV.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ix.  Ixi.  Ixxvi.:  it  signifies  stringed 
instruments  of  music  to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers.     Cal- 


tnstruments. 

2.  Nehilath,  which  is  in  the  title  of  psalm  v.,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  wind  instrument;  but  whether  of  the  organ 
kind  as  Rosenmuller  Uiinks,  or  of  tiie  flute  kind  as  Calmet 
sunposes,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 

3.  Sheminith  (Psalms  vi.  and  xii.)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  octochord,  or  harp  of  eight  strings ;  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  united  with  the  Neginoth  in  the  title  of 
Psalm  vi.j  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  accompaniment  to 
the  latter  instrument. 

4.  Shiggaion  (Psalm  vii.),  according  to  Houblgant,  Park- 
hurst,  and  some  others,  means  a  wandering  song;  and  is  so 
called,  because  it  was  composed  by  David  when  a  fugitive 
from  the  persecution  of  Saul,  But  Calmet  says,  that  S  sig- 
nifies a  song  of  consolation  in  distress,  synonymous  witii  an 
elegy;  wiUi  him  coincide  Dr.  Kennicott  and  Rosenm-iller, 
who  derive  the  word  from  an  Arabic  root,  importing  that  the 
inspired  writer  of  this  psalm  was  overwhelmed  wim  sorrow 
and  anxiety  at  the  time  he  composed  it. 

5.  Gi7/t/ A  (Psalms  viii.  Ixxxi.  Ixx3dv,),  according  to  Rabbi 
Jarchi,  signifies  a  musical  instrument  brought  from  Gath : 
but  as  the  original  Hebrew  denotes  wine-presses,  Calmet 
thinks  that  it  probably  is  an  air  or  soii^  which  was  sung  at 
the  time  of  vintage.  Rosenmuller  prefers  the  former  deriva- 
tion :  both,  however,  may  be  true.  The  instrument  bearing 
tiiis  name  might  have  been  used  bv  the  people  of  Gath,  from 
whom  it  might  have  been  adoptea  by  the  Jews,  with  whom 
it  afterwards  became  a  favourite  instrument  during  the  fes- 
tivity and  dances  of  the  vintage. 


fies  virgins.  Calmet  thinks  that  a  chorus  of  virgins  is  intend* 
ed,  and  that  La  Ben,  that  is  to  Ben,  refers  to  Ben  or  Benaiah, 
who  was  their  precentor,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
XV.  18.  20. 

7.  Mahalath  (Psalm  lili.)  denotes  a  dance,  such  as  Was 
used  at  some  peculiar  festivals  and  occasions,  f  Compare 
Exod.  XV.  20.  Judg.  xxi.  21.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  Accoroing 
to  Calmet,  the  title  of  this  ode  is — **  An  instructive  psalm 
of  David  for  the  chief  master  of  dancing;  or,  for  the  cnonis 
of  siiifirers  and  dancers.**  Mahalaih-Leannoth  (Psalm  Ixxxix.) 
probably  means  a  responsive  n«dm  of  the  same  description.' 

VII  [.  Of  the  word  Selab.  wnich  occurs  upwards  of  seventy 
times  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  the  prophecy 
of  Habakkuk,  it  is  hy  no  means  easv  to  determine  tne  mean« 
ing :  in  the  Septuagmt  it  occurs  still  more  frequently,  being 
placed  where  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
rendered  by  ^IA'PAAMA  {diapsalma),  which  signifies  a  rest 
or  pause,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  a  change  of  ^e  sonff  of 
mcNluIation.  Some  imagine  that  it  directed  the  time  of  the 
music,  and  was  perha;)S  equivalent  to  our  word  slow,  oi 
according  to  some  of  our  provincial  dialects,  ^  slaw  /'*  which, 
in  a  rapid  pronunciation  might  easily  be  taken  for  Seleh. 
Dr.  Wall  conjectures  that  it  is  a  note,  directing  that  the  last 
words  to  which  it  is  added  should  be  repeated  by  the  chorus; 
and  observes,  that  it  is  always  put  after  some  remarkable  oi 
pathetic  clause.  Parkhurst  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  intended  to  direct  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
passage:  others,  that  it  makes  a  new  sense  or  change  of 
the  metre.  Jerome  says,  that  Selah  connects  what  foUows 
with  what  went  before,  and  further  expresses  that  the  words 
to  which  it  is  affixed  are  of  eternal  moment ;  that  is,  are  not 
applicable  to  any  particular  person  or  temporary  circum- 
stances, but  ought  to  be  remembered  by  all  men,  and  for 
ever :  whence  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  renders  it  **  for  ever." 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Geier,  Forster,  Buxtorf,and  others,  are 
of  opionion  that  Selah  has  no  signification  but  that  it  is  a 
note  of  the  ancient  music,  the  use  of  which  is  noW  lost 
Aben  Exm  says,  that  it  is  like  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer, 
answering  nearly  to  amen.  Meibomius,  and  after  him  Jahn, 
think  tiiat  it  means  a  repeat,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Italian  Ba  Capo,    Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  He* 

•  Calmet,  Commentalre  Utt^rale,  torn.  iv.  pp.  sL—iAv.  lili.  liv.  Kuaoa 
mDUer,  Scholia  in  Paalmoo,  torn.  I.  cap.  4.  De  Faalmonun  InacripUenibui^ 
et  EspllMtio  IMctionam  in  Psalmomm  Titolia  obviaruffl,  pp.  jot.— hiii. 
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r>T«w  mufticians  sometimes  put  Selah  in  the  mamn  of  their 
f  !!]LS  to  Bhow  where  a  musical  pause  was  *  be  n»de, 
SS^^Jh^reVe'^net^ed ;  Jo;|t  as  m^^e  copies  of ^e  G «. 

^^rlltSn'^l^^^^^  .?^'  ^FP 

^oTfi^T^T^riiXen  in  the  margin,  either  at  length  or 

Ihh  a  ^ntmction,  to  mark  the  place  where  the  deacon  was 
Vld  riS^^ ;  the  divisions  Sf  chapters  «d  j^^«  be^^^ 
unknown  at  that  time ;  or  else  he  ^7.^' *^  *°^^^^^ 
t.«mr  nftiirlv  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  Arawans  ao, 
wkS  lo^  n^s,  ending  all  at  once,  and  bepnnmg  all  at 

wSS^^sThelnrSPo"  der  that™e  whole  choir  might  .uagend 

rtemfc  w&.b^^g^.^'y^rleWS  tio„.,wMch,  w^ensoconce^eao.  ".^, ^-..'rr " 
others.    That  enunentJewi^  teacher  MT»,tnMoe»»       w^     Thw  are,  for  this  pnrpow,  adorned  with  tbejBjrw 

wmcn  we  a«  ;^.   J   .„^  f„m  .u.  Hebrew  word  Vn  soLfli, 


Tpieter  to  our  langnage  Iim  'P5I*^jJ^!Sf  ^ 
ana  fcraty,*  "aw  •«  epitome  of  <he  BAle,  ad^  toil 

p«rpo«»  if  detotion.  JT««7  ?r^^*!«:±SI.2L^  fc 
Son*^  and  formation  of  the  world ;  ^J^'^^^^^JZ 
vidence,  and  the  eeonomj  of  grace ;  Ae  tt«M«te™ rffc 
patriarchs ;  the  exodns  of  the  children  of  ^]iiJ^l^ 
S^ftrongh  the  wilderness,  imd  •e«?«™«5'S,^'^ 
law,  priesthood,  and  ritnal  5.  the  explwts  "f^^rpM^ 
wrought  through  faith  5  their  sins  wd  «^«J*»i^  rf 
nentancea  andTrestorations ;  the  •«®«»PJ3lj^  j 
SiTid;  the  peaceful  and  h^py  reign  of  Solomoo,  ikeil 
Tent  of  Messiah,  with  its  effects  and  conaei^ences;  te» 

carnation,  birth,  life,  }««<«.  <'''Jjj.^''^S^s'!riS^ 
Idngdom,  and  nriesttood;  the  «»«f'  "^'JL^jS^:* 
conTotsion  of  the  nations ;  Ae  rejection  of  Ae  Jf«^ 
establishment,  increase,  and  peraetmty  of  *«^«^ 
choreh;  tiie  end  of  tiie  world;  the  ee^"^  GlSTit 
eonden^nation  of  tiie  wiclted,  and  Aefinal  tnamph  rf  fe 
righteous  witii  tiieir  Lord  and  King.  These  ««  **  ^^ 
hm  presented  to  our  meditations.  ^Ve  are  msfrocied  hrr. 
concMTe  of  tiiem  aright,  and  to  express  the  difoent  ste 
tions,  which,  wtenso^con^3edof,they«nMe^^^^^^ 


"^.wrwr  ifr deri^edfrem  th^  Heb^w  word  SSo  s«l«£, 
wMcffifi.^  Ae  S  or  *fc«rrf;  and  denotes  fte  eW 
wnicn  sigiiiuc  :«trinff ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lifting 

^of  *thXAe^ri  considering  and  meditating  npon 

*^wS.tatSd%t*of  use  to  mnsicand  singin^is evident 
f  ™?iom«mier  in  which,  we  hare  already  remafted,  it  was 

rl^  fe'LS  SK«';^o«^"'. 

""v'T.fJZs^Sitetion.  Now,  tiiongh  in  some  passages 
S^iS^mf^^wnSr  to  be  ised  wh'ere  tifere  is  no  emphatic 
Selah  may  appear  w  ""  .  ,j.j  _„t  onlv  to  tiie  imme- 

^P'^«:^^Alf2\Tltr^!h^fA^U>  il  whole  series 


and  set  on  wim  au  me  Knn;cD,  «»  i^'V-'.'v  r.'.-:^^ 
is  designed  yet  fartiier  toT)e recommend^  57,  a7?. 
music,  ttins  consecrated  to  tfie  semce  of  "«:  *'' "^ 
lieht  may  prepare  the  way  for  impr»Ten»ent,  wW  pio--. 
bwome  the^andmaid  of  wisdom,  ^hde  erery  tiriinfetp* 
sion  »  calmed  by  sacred  melcrfy,  and  «»  eW^  spim  »  ^ 
dispossessed  by  tiie  harp  of  Ae  «onrf  Jesse,  m  .» 
Tolume,  like  tiie  paradise  of  Eden,  affords  ns  m  p^^- 
tiiottgh  to  mtoiatnre,  every  tiimg  tiwt  gw,we&  e!«»te 
every  tree  tiiat  is  pleasant  to  tiie  8irfit,»d  gw>d/«£, 
and  ibore  all,  what  was  fliere  lost,  &»*  «»  »»«« J**"^. 
*«e  of  life  in  the  miM  of  tht  garden.  That  wluch  «  » 
as  mitter  of  specolation,  to  tEe  otiier  Scrmtuies,  b  nte 

to  practice,  wfon  we  recite  it  in  tiie  P**"' ♦  "'.*^ 
-.1. -J  c:<k  o«>  .l.>«>n1«><1.  hot  in  these  thernO'' 


seian  may  »hp<=~  ~  —  h«  «„Dlied  not  only  to  tiie  imme-  to  practice,  when  we  recite  ix  m  uie  »^?^°,i' '" -^ 
word  or  sense,  yet  it  may  ^J^P^'*" -fj^^  the  whole  series  pemance  alid  faith  are  described,  bnt  in  these  th«7«^J* 
diately  V^'^^^Jl'^J^^^^t'-^VhM    J^i  if  it  be  K  a  perusal  of  tiie  former,  wc  leam  how  otijm -em^; 


KterJKr^hms^ub^ned     And  if  1^ 

^- T'fe  sutv;%»"  to^^inTo^^t  n 

proprietyj^and  for  thebwt  oi^urp^      attentire  observation ; 
Sr*::"?iSn7o^^^«voWetoourmtod^^  great 

IrS^etr^f  Srtf  to  "all  age.  have  felt  tiie 
,  e\wl  P«lms  as  helps  to  devotion;  and  many  have 
1^  f«  4^0^,  Wich  to  set  forth  their  p«se." 
?UAf  fiSeis  of  tiie  chureh  are  unanimously  eloquent  in 
i^lr^mmenSition  of  tiie  Psalms.    Atiianasius  styfes  Aem 

^Z     C^v*  who  wrote  a  century  ago,  enumerates  up- 
•**S^  „f  n,Slmndred  and  sixty;  and  of  tiie  subsegnent 

"i^rlSSS.  DiaMrtation  Bur  Sela.  Coimnentaire,  torn.  W. pp.  »7«-^- 
John  Edward.,  on  *•>"? ji^yt.^*!;  Sf     fltel  and  SchleuSer,  iexi- 

HM  s^l«tiert'?0  which  are  In  contraction  for  ?^0.  to  roue,  to  exait, 

rilSS^V    TSJIhacoMldartaaanabbrevI^^  -o  t^oU  the 

woTdr^  OteuaO  to  a  contracted  form  of  n^Vo,  eeUbrate  ye  Jehovah,  or 

ISSSJLird,  vix.  In  soma  of  praise  accompanied  with  musical  mstru- 

menta,  and  to  nearly  of  the  same  Import  with  n^b^n,  In  our  characters 

Bamiidh,  In  Greek  letters  *  Axx,xo«i-,  that  \%Jr^^  7 e  the  Lord.    Thw 

fIS?-Sw?r«c«lvea  strona  conflrmallon  from  the  totter  part  of  the  fourth 

^ofT?«tatoStt.  wScE  to  thus  ^atoted,  BstU  Mm  thai  rideth  ajpon 

iZI^vaM  «« tkoname  jah.    It  to  highly  probable  that  the  meanmg here 

ili™d^£tthfaS»e  true  one.  as4t  corresponds  to  the  dignity  anJchief 

JS?f  deVoSonal  music,  In  which  the  shigers  and  ptoyera  were  frequently 

SmSMtoTofto^aacred  Intention  of  their  solemn  prayers,  praises,  and 

IS^rSSon     iJl  were  designed  to  msinify  the  name,  the  nature,  the  per- 

^^^4x^\ZM^f^A»o{lthafBh1h^<«djtrt^e^    lathis 

SffiJiiMwSi^clwrch  oa  earth  are  icUow-woraWppars,  in  wrfecl 

«eiili  of  Hibraw  flruamar,  pp.  3U^  316. 4tli  (dtt.) 


pentance  ana  ninn  are  aescnueu,  uui  ■»  — >~~  _  L™ir. 

by  a  perusal  of  tiie  former,  we  leara  how  otijeis  aerredir 

but.  by  using  tiie  latter,  we  serve  him  ourselves.     »t; 

tiiere  hecessiry  for  man  to  know,'  says  *«  Pf"*  f  ^^; 

cious  Hooker,  •  which  tiie  psalms  are  not  able  to  teachi   w' 

are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  wtfo*"?*""' ?  "f^ 

augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  m  soch  »^ 

entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  tiie  mwt  ^ 

among  otiiers.    HeroiSil  magnanimity,  Mq""?^ 

grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom,  repentance  »m«P*  *, 

wearied  patience,  tiie  mysteries  of  God.  tiie  m^P^ 

Christ,  the  tenors  of  wrath,  the  eomfoite  ofp*  ' 

works  of  Providence  ovef  tiiis  worid,  aad  tiie  pw^^jV 

of  tiiat  world  which  is  to  come,  rfl  good  "eee««^ 

eiflier  known,  or  done,  or  had,  tiiis  one  "le^J*?^ 

yieldetii.    Let  tiiere  be  any  grief  or  diseaseinciW^ 

the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  n«°f* 'Iti'f 

tiiere  is  not,  to  tiiis'  tieaaure^ouse,  a  P««f»»  ^^Ti 

remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found."    l"  *e  ta^ 

tills  divine  book,  tiierefore,  tiie  prayeis  »^J^^^ 

chureh  have  been  offered  nn  to  the  tiirone  of  B^Tsi 

to  aire.    And  it  appeare  to  have  been  tiie  mannal  oi  "  , 

of  ^,  iX  da^s  of  his  flesh ,  who,  «t  tiie  conckB«^ 

his  last  supper,  is  generally  supposed,  «>*  "aV^,^^ 

grounds,  t6*have  sung  a  hvmn  taken  from  Jt,  ww^ 

nounced  on  tiie  cross,  tiie  l>oP»n|''f  of  Ae  t^^^r 

psalm,  'My  God,  my  God,  wEy  »^J»t*ou  fMwW.  ^ 

and  expire-a  vritii  a  part  of  th*   ^"^■^.'rThi  Ifc 

moutii  '  Into  thy  hands  1  commend  my  spint.     '""-^ 

who  had  not  tiii  Spirit  by  m«»«re  «  Aom  w«*  '^ 

all  tiie  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowled«,  and  w  ^ 

as  never  man  spake,  yet  chose  to/o»«l»f  *"?Se  »•  ^ 

himself  to  hU  greatest  "gonyv'^^  «'•"*,£,  ^n  his o« 

soul,  to  tiie  psalmist's  form  of  ^ojds,  rethet  than  w 

No  tongue  of  man  or jmgel,  as  m.  Hanmond  )«-  ^^ 

serves,  can  convey  a  higher  idea'of  any  book,  m 

felicity  who  use  it  aright. ''  ,    .    .-  «^ 

The'  number  of  psiJms,  which  a«  «*W«rf  "f^^ 

nentiy  and  direct^  prophetical  of  tiie  Me«^'i|^ 

comMratively  small:  but  tiie  !»»»«««' of  jw»^^F^ 

which  are  predictive  of  him  in  vanous  ways  are  reiy 


« The  late  Btahop  Horne. .     .       „,  _  , 


ucT.  m.] 
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OU8,  no  part  of  the  Old  Teatament  being  cited  in  the  New 
\o  frequently  as  this  book.  That  those  psalms  which  were 
omposed  hj  David  himself  were  prophetic,  we  have  David^s 
►wn  authority :  "  which,"  Bishop  Horsley  remarks,  "  may 
>e  allowed  to  overpower  a  host  or  modern  expositors.  For 
hue  Kinfjr  David,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  describes  himself 
Old  his  sacred  songs :  Ikarid  the  son  of  Jeue  scdd^  and  the 
ntm  who  was  raiseaup  on  high^  the  anoiniedof  wt  God  of 
Tacob^  and  iht  sweet  psahmst  of  hrad^  said^  l%e  Spirit  of 
Tehcnah  spake  by  me,  and  kis  wordwas  in  my  tongue,  (d  Sam. 
niii.  1,  2.)  It  was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Joiovah's  Spi- 
lt which  was  uttered  by  David^s  tongue.  But,  it  should 
teem,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  would  not  be  wanting  to  enable 
L  mere  man  to  make  complaint  of  Jus  own  enemies,  to  describe 
Ua  own  sufferings  Just  as  he  fdt  them,  and  his  own  escapes 
fust  as  they  happened.  But  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  described, 
>y  David's  utterance,  what  was  Known  to  that  Spirit  only, 
ind  that  Spirit  only  could  describe.  So  that,  if  David  be 
illowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  subject  of 
lis  own  compositions,  it  was  nothing  in  his  own  life,  but 
tomething  put  into  his  mind  bv  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and 
he  misapplication  of  the  Psalms  to  the  literal  David  has 
ione  more  mischief  than  the  misapplication  of  any  other 
)arts  of  the  Scriptnies,  among  those  who  profess  Uielielief 
>f  the  Christian  ieligion.'*i 

For  a  table  of  those  portions  of  the  Psalms  which  are 
trictly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  see  Vel.l.  Part  I.  Chap. 

V.  Sect.  n. «  1. 

X.  The  book  of  Psalms  being  composed  in  Hebrew  vexse, 
inst  generally  be  studied  and  uvestkffated  agreeably  to  the 
tructure  of  Hebrew  poetrjr ;  but  in  addition  to  the  remarks 
I  ready  offered  on  this  subject,'  there  are  a  few  observations 
lore  particularly  applicable  to  these  songs  of  Ston,  which 
rill  enable  the  reader  to  enter  more  fully  into  their  foroe  and 
leaning. 

1.  Investigate  the  Argument  of  each  Psalm, 

Tills  is  sometimes  intimated  in  the  prefixed  title :  bat  as  tbe«e  Inacrip- 
ions  are  not  airways  genuine,  it  will  be  preferable,  in  every  case,  to  deduce 
ne  argument  from  a  diligent  and  attenUve  reading  of  ibe  psalm  itself  and 
hen  to  form  our  opinion  concerning  ti)e  correctness  of  the  title,  if  there 
le  any. 

2.  With  this  view,  examine  the  Historical  Origin  of  the 

Psalm,  or  the  circumstances  that  led  the  sacred  poet  to  com* 

*ose  it. 

Besides  investigating  the  occasioii  upon  which  a  psalm  was  written, 
nnch  advantage  and  assistance  may  be  derived  from  studying  the  psalms 
hrtnuUogica^y  and  comparing  them  with  the  historical  boon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  those  which  treat  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  from 
he  origin  of  their  monarchy  to  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
>f  the  benefit  that  may  be  obtained  Arom  such  a  comparison  of  the  two 
KX>ks  of  aamiid,  we  feiave  already  given  some  striking  examples." 

8.  Ascertain  the  Author  of  the  Psalm. 

This  is  frequently  intimated  In  the  fnscriptions ;  but  as  these  are  not  tH- 
vays  to  be  depended  open,  we  most  kick  ibr  other  more  certain  criteria 
ly  which  to  ascertain  correctly  the  real  author  of  anv  psalm.  The  Ajston'- 
al  circumatanett^  which  are  very  frequently  as  well  as  clearly  indicated, 
jid  the  poetical  ckaraeter  impressed  on  the  compositions  of  each  of  the 
aspired  poets^  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  this  very  important  object, 
.et  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Psalms  of  David.  Not  only  does  he  allude 
o  his  own  personid  circumstances,  to  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex* 
>oBcd,  the  persecutions  he  endnrot^  the  wars  in  which  he  was  eogai^ed, 
lis  heinous  sin  sgainVt  God,  and  the  signal  blessinj^s  conferred  upon  him ; 
)ut  his  psalms  are  further  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character  by  which, 
f  it  be  carefully  attended  to,  we  may  easily  distinguish  him  irom  every 
riher  inspired  author  of  tliePSBlms.  Hence  we  find  him  repesting  ^e 
aoie  words  and  Ideas  akiost  perpetually :  complaining  of  his  alBictions 
ind  troubles;  imploring  nelp  from  God  in  the  most  earnest  supplicalions ; 
irofessing  his  confidence  in  God  in  the  strongest  manner;  rejoicing  in  the 
mswers  graciously  vouchsafed  to  his  prayers  *,  and  labouring  to  express 
lis  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  him.  Agsin,  in  what 
trdent  language  does  he  express  his  longing  desire  to  behold  the  sanc- 
uary  of  God,  and  join  with  the  multitude  of  those  who  kept  holydav ! 
^ith  what  animatwn  does  he  describe  tiio  solemn  pomp  with  which  the 
irk  was  conducted  to  Jerusalem!  Stc.  Of  aU  the  sacred  poets,  David  is 
he  most  pleasing  and  tender. 

The  strle  of  David  has  been  faaitated  by  the  other  psalmists,  who  have 
>nrrowed  and  incorporated  many  of  his  expresaons  and  images  in  their 
>des ;  but  these  imitations  may  easily  be  aistinfuished  from  their  arche- 
rpe,  by  thei^Mence  of  that  elegance  and  force  which  always  characterize 
he  productions  of  sn  original  author. 

'K  Attend  to  the  Structure  of  the  Psalms, 

The  Psalms,  being  principsDjT  designed  for  the  national  worship  of  the 
lews,  are  adapted  to  choral  singing ;  attentioiL  therefore,  to  the  chorsl 
structure  of  these  compositions  wilfenable  us  better  to  enter  into  their 
spirit  and  meaning.*  Dr.  Good  has  bsppily  succeeded  in  showing  the 
choral  divisk>ns  of  many  of  these  sacrea  poems,  in  his  version  of  the 
Psalms. 


>  Bishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xiv.  Calmet  has  a  very  fine  pas* 
sage  on  the  scope  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  pointing  to  the  Messiah ;  ft  Is 
too  long  to  cite,  and  would  be  impaired  by  abrifkment.  Bee  his  Commeh* 
ture,  vol.  vi.  pp.  vi.  viii.,  or  Dissertationsi  tom.  if.  pp*  197—199. 

•  See  Vol.  \  Ptet  U.  Chap.  IL  §  VUL 

*  See  p.  daO.  of  this  volume. 

4  Saiiar,  Herm.  Sscr.  pp.  an-^Qi 


XI.  We  shall  conclude  this  section,  the  ioiportinoe  of 
whose  subject  must  apologize  for  its  apparently  disproportioD- 
ate  length,  with  the  following  common  out  very  useful 

TABU  OP  THE  PSALMS, 

classed  according  to  their  several  subjects,  and  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  private  devotion. 

L  Prayers, 

h  Players  for  pardon  of  sin.  PpsL  vi.  xxv.  xxxvili.  IL  cxzz.  Psslmi 
styled  penitentisl,  vl.  zxiL  xsxviii.  U.  cii.  cxxz.  cxUU. 

2.  Pnnrers,  composed  when  the  Psalmist  was  deprived  of  sn  oppor- 
tunity of  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  Psid.  xlii.  xlili.  Ixiii.  Ixxxiv. 

3.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Psalmist  seems  extremely  dejected,  though  no( 
totally  deprived  of  consolsiion,  under  his  afflictions,  PsaL  xiii.  xzti.  lxl& 
Ixxvli.  Ixxxviii.  cxliii. 

4.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Pssknist  asks  help  of  God,  in  eonsidersUon  of 
his  own  Inlsgrity,  and  the  uprightness  of  las  csiase,  Pssl.  viL  zvU.  xxvL 

XXXV. 

6.  Pn^en^  expressing  the  firmest  trust  and  confidence  hi  God  under 
afllictions,  Psal.  tii.  xvi.  xxvii.  xxxL  Uv.  Ivi.  Ivii.bd.  Ixii.  Uxi.  Ixxxvl 

8.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  people  of  God  were  under  sfili<^on  or 
persecution,  PsaL  xUv.  Iz.  budv.  Ixxu.  Lczx.  IxxxUL  Izjulz.  xciv.  eil. 
cxxiiL  cxxxvii, 

7.  The  foUowhn  are  likewise  prayers  In  time  of  trouble  snd  attlctloOi 
Psal.  tv.  V.  si.  xxvHi.  xU.  It.  Ux-  Ixiv.  Ixx.  cix.  exx.  csL  cxll.  cxttil. 

8.  Prayers  of  intercession,  Psal.  xz.  Ixvli.  cxxii.  cxzxU.  cxiiv. 

IL  Psalms  of  Thanksgiving. 

1.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  particular  persons,  PssL  \x 
zviiL  xxiL  XXX.  xxxiv.  xl.  Ixxv.  ciiL  cviil.  czvl.  czviiL  cxxzvilL  czliv. 

2.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  the  Israelites  in  gsners^ 
Pssl.  xlvl.  zlviii.  UC9.  IzvL  IxvliL  IzvL  Izzxi.  Ixzxv.  zcviU.  cv.  czxlr.  cxzvL 
ezxi^f;  cxzxv.  cxxxvL  cxlix. 

UI.  Psttims  of  Praise  and  Adoration,  displaying  the  Attri^ 

buies  of  Ood. 

1.  General  sfknowledgments  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  and  par- 
ticuterly  his  care  and  protection  of  good  men,  PsaL  xxiii.  xxlv.  zzzvi.  xdL 
c.  ciH.  cviL  cxvii.  czxi.  cxlv.  cxlvL 

IL  Psalms  displaying  the  power,  mi^esty,  glory,  and  other  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being,  PsaL  viii.  xlx.  zziv.  xxix.  xxxiii.  xlviL  1.  Izv.  Ixvl.  bovl. 
IzzviL  zciiL  zcv.  zcvL  zevIL  iciz.  civ.  czi.  cziii.  cziv.  cxv.  cxxzlv.  ezzxiz. 
czlviL  czlvilL  cl. 

rV.  Instructive  Psahts, 

1.  The  different  characlers  of  good  snd  bad  men,^the  bapphiess  of  tha 
one,  snd  the  misery  of  the  other,— are  represented  In  the  fofiowinc 
psalms :— i.  v.  vii.  ix.  x  xi.  zii.  ziv.  xv.  xvii,  xxiv.  xxv.  zzxii.  zxziv.  zxzvi. 
zzxvii.  1.  lii.  liii.  tviii.  IxxiL  Ixzv.  Izzziv.  zcL  zdi.  zclv.  ezlL  ezijb  czvl.  czjcr. 
cxxviL  czzviii.  cxxxiii. 

5.  The  excellence  of  God's  laws,  Psal.  zix.  exlz. 

3.  The  vanity  of  human  life,  PsaL  zzxtz.  zliz.  ze. 

4.  Advice  to  msgiatrates,  PraL  Ixxzil.  cl. 

6.  The  virtue  of  humiHty,  Psal.  czxxl. 

y.  Psalms  more  eminently  and  directly  Prophetical. 
PssL  IL  xvL  zzlL  zL  zlv.  Ixviii.  Ixxii.  IzxxvU.  ex.  czvUL 


PsaL  IzzvUL  cv.  cvt. 


VL  Historical  Psalms, 


SECTION  m. 


ON  THS  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 


L  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority.^^11.  Scope. — ^m 
Synopsis  of  its  contents, — ^IV.  Observations  on  its  styUf 
ifttf,  and  importance, 

I.  The  book  of  Proverbs^  has  always  been  ascribed  to 
Solomon,  whose  name  it  bears,  though,  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  sentences,  as  well  as  from  some  vari- 
ations in  style  which  have  been  discovered,  doubts  have  been 
entertained  whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  maxim 
it  comprises.  "  The  latter  part  of  it,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  formin?  evidently  an  appendix,  wsa 
collected  after  his  death,  and  added  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  more  immediately  arranged  by  himself.^'^  The  proverbs 
in  the  thirtieth  chapter  are  expressly  called  The  uxrds  of 
Agur  the  son  ofJakeh  i  and  the  thirty-first  chapter  Is  entitle 
Hie  words  ofktng  Lemuel.  It  seems  certain  that  the  collection 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  we  now  have  it  by  dififerent  hands ;  but  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  the  productions 
of  Solomon,  who,  we  are  informed,  spoke'  no  less  than  thre^ 
thousand  proverbs.  (1  Kings  iv.  33.)  As  it  is  nowhere  said 
that  Solomon  himself  made  a  collection  of  proverbs  and 

>  On  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Hebrew  Proverbs,  ses  VoL  I.  Fut  IL 
Chspter  I.  Section  VI. 

•  Extract  from  Dr.  Mason  Good's  unpublished  translation  of  the  Boob 
of  Proverbs,  hi  Prof.  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  his  U/e,  p.  2B9. 

V  It  is  not  said  ih^  these  proverbs  were  toritten  compositions,  but  sim- 
ply that  Sofomon  spedce  them.  Hence  Mr.  Holden  thinks  it  not  improbabls 
that  the  llebrew  monarch  spoke  them  in  assemblies  collected  for  thepo^ 
pose  of  hesiing  him  discourse.    Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Sojpk 
siaaie%  IK  zBv. 
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A>A:*Y8I8  or  THE  OLD  TE8TAMBNT. 


{PaetV.  CbaiS 


Mntenees,  the  ffeneml  opinion  is,  that  fteveral  persons  made 
a  eolleelion  otthem,  perhaps  as  they  were  uttered  hj  him. 
Hexekifch,  amonjr  others,  as  mentioned  in  the  twen^*fifth 
chapter :  Agur,  Isaiah,  and  Ezra  might  haye  done  the  same. 
The  Jewish  writers  affirm  that  Solomon  wrote  the  Canticles, 
or  song  hearing  his  name,  in  his  youth,  the  ProTcrtM  in  his 
rioter  years,  and  Ecclesiastes  in  his  old  age. 

Michaelis  has  observed,  that  the  book  of  Prorerbs  is 
froqoontly  cited  by  the  apostles,  who  considered  it  as  a  trea- 
sure of  revMded  morality,  whence  Christians  were  to  derive 
their  rules  of  conduct ;  and  the  canonical  authority  of  no 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  well  ratified  by  the  evidence 
of  quotations  as  that  of  the  Proverbs  :<  whence  he  justly 
infers  that  every  commentator  on  the  Greek  Testament  ought 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  that  every  Chnstian  divine  should 
consider  it  as  the  chief  source  of  scriptural  morality.* 

U.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is,  **  to  instruct  men  in  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  true  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
height  and  perfection  of  which  is,  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will,  and  the  sincere  fear  of  the  Lord.  (Prov.  i.  3 — 7, 
iz.  10.)*''  To  this  end,  the  book  is  filled  with  the  choicest 
sententious  aphorisms,  infinitely  surpassing  all  the  ethical 
sayings  of  the  ancient  saffes,  and  comprising  in  themselves 
distinct  doctrines,  duties,  &c.  of  piety  towards  God,  of  equity 
and  benevolence  towards  man,  and  of  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance; together  with  precepts  for  the  risht  education  of 
children,  and  for  the  relative  situations  of  subjects,  noagts- 
trates,  and  sovereigns. 

III.  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  divided  by  Moldenihawer  and 
Heidegger  (whose  arrangement  was  followed  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  work)  into  five  parts :  but  the  late  Dr.  John 
Mason  Good  has  divided  it  into  four  distinct  books  or  parts, 
'*each  of  which,"  he  observes,  '*  is  distinguished  both  oy  an 
obvious  introduction  and  a  change  of  style  and  manner, 
though  its  real  method  and  arrangement  seem,  hitherto,  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  conomentatora  and  interpre- 
ters."* 

Pabt  L  7%e  Proem  or  Exordium,  (ch.  i.— ix.) 

In  this  part  heavenly  wisdom  and  the  true  knowledge  of  Crod 
are  set  forth  with  great  copiousness  and  variety  of  expreision, 
as  the  only  source  and  foundation  of  true  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. **  It  is  cliiefly  confined  to  the  conduct  of  juvenescenoe 
or  early  life,  before  a  permanent  condition  is  made  choice  of.. . . 
All  the  most  formidable  dangers  to  which  this  season  of  life  is 
exposed,  and  the  sins  which  moct  easily  beset  it,  are  painted 
with  the  hand  of  a  msster.  And,  whilst  the  progress  and  issues 
of  viee  are  exhibited  under  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  de- 
lineations and  metaphors  in  their  utmost  deformity  and  horror, 
all  the  beauties  of  language,  and  all  the  force  of  eloquence,  are 
poured  forth  in  the  diversified  form  of  earnest  expostulation,  in- 
sinuating tenderness,  captivating  argument,  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, daring  personification,  and  sublime  allegory,  to  win  the 
ingenuous  youth  to  virtue  and  piety,  and  to  fix  him  in  the  steady 
pursuit  of  his  duties  towards  God  and  towards  man.  Virtue  is 
pronounced  in  the  very  outset  to  be  essential  wisdom ;  and  vice 
or  wickedness,  essential  folly:  and  the  personifications,  thus 
forcibly  struck  out  at  the  opening  of  the  work,  are  continued  to 
its  dose.  The  only  wise  man,  therefore,  ia  declared  to  be  the 
truly  good  and  virtuous,  or  he  that  fcara  God  and  reverences  his 
law :  whilst  the  man  of  vice  or  wickedness  is  a  fool,  a  dolt,  an 
infiitua'ed  sot,  a  stubborn,  firoward,  or  perverse  wretch,  and  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah."^  This  portion  of  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, says  Bishop  Lowth,  is  varied,  elegant,  sublime,  and  truly 

s  BCiehaelis'i  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  207,  2Cia 
•  The  following  table  of  the  qaotations  from  the  book  of  Proverbs  In 
ttte  New  Testament  la  given  irom  Moldenhawer  (Introductk)  in  Libros 
Canonicoe  Vet.  el  Nov.  Test  p.  sa)  and  from  Carpzov  latroducUo  ab 
libroa  Canonicoa  Vet  Teat  p.  184. 


rWV.  1. 16. 
Prov.  IIL  7. 
Prov.  lU.  11, 12. 
Prov.  iii.  3i.  • 
Prov.  X.  xil 
Prov.  zi.  31.  • 
Prov.  zvii.  13.  • 
Prov.  xvil.  27. 
Prov.  XX.  9. 
Prov.  zz.  20.. 
Prov.  XX.  22.    • 
Prov.  zxv.  21. 
Prov.  xxvi.  11.  • 


cited  hi    Rom.  iii.  10. 15. 
Rom.  xii.  16. 
•       •   Heb.  xil.  6, 6.  Rev.  Ui.  19. 
James  It.  6. 
-  >Pet.  Iv.  a 
-       1  Pet  Iv.  la 

•  Rom.zii.l7.  lTheBS.v.16.  lPeLUi.9. 
James  i.  19. 

-       •    1  John  I.  a 

•       Matt  XV.  4.  Mark  vil.  10. 

•  Rom.  xil.  17. 
Rom.  xil.  20. 

•  2Petil.  22. 


*  Roberts's  Clavia  Bibl<orum,  p.  60O. 

«  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  bi  Professor  Oretorr'aMemoIra 
of  D(.  Good.  p.  292.  ' 

•  Msaertatioa  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  In  Professor  Greaorr's  Me- 
HMUV  of  Dr.  Oood^  p.  294.  ' 


poetical :  the  order  of  the  subject  m,  in  general,  exeeQeoilf  p 
served,  and  the  parts  are  very  aptly  connected.  U  is  mh^ ; 
with  many  beautiful  deseriptioiw  and  peraonificatJoDa:  ^|. 
tion  is  polished,  and  abounds  with  sdl  the  omamenti  of  yae:\ 
so  that  it  scarcely  yields  in  elegance  and  splendour  to  sr  j 
the  Sacred  Writings.* 

PavtII.  Thwkich  ii  prefixed  the  THie  of  ^  TTte  hn, 
of  Solomon^^^  eompriaee  ehort  eenientiouM  DeHaraiioiuJw  ^ 
bee  o/  periona  who  kaee  adimmeed  Jrom  Youth  to  ifaa« 
(di.  X. — ^zzii.  16.) 

These  sententious  dedaratioaa  are  generally  oacoimn 
although  sometimes  a  connection  with  the  pte^ding  vm 
may  be  discovered.  They  treat  on  the  various  duties  of  n 
towards  God,  and  towards  his  iellaw-men  in  every  sutkc : 
life.  ''The  great  object  in  each  of  the  proTcrbs  or  axiosisirs 
present  part  is,  to  enforce  a  moral  princ^>le  in  words  so  £rv.:i 
they  may  be  easily  lesmt,  and  so  caiiooslif  selected  and  map. 
that  they  may  strike  and  fix  the  attention  instantaneooilj :  rj 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  becoming  fatigued  by  a  lonf^tehe: 
detached  sentences,  they  sre  perpetually  divaafied  bj  then 
playful  changes  of  style  end  figure."' 

Past  III.  Contaifu  a  Mieeelkmeous  CoOeeiion  of  Pmr 
prindpaUy  relating  to  rich  Men  and  NobkM.  (ch.  xoir 
— ^xxiv.) 

Part  IV.  ^ha  Poethumouu  Jlppendix^  eonateHng  of  re- 
Farabolie  CompoeitionB^  written  and  eommumcated  hy  >> 
mon  on  different  Oecaawne^  hut  never  piMished  by  ii^ 
in  an  arranged  Forms  yet  altogether  toortky  of  ike h- 
they  hold  in  the  Sacred  Seripturea.^^^  (eh.  zrv.—xxxi' 

SxcT.  1.  Comprises  a  collection  of  Solomon's  Pro?oknc 
(ss  the  title  shows,  xxv.  1.)  was  made  by  the  kameimt 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  (xxv. — xzix.)    The  prowris  a  a 
section  are  unconnected,  and  some  of  them  are  rcpebael 
of  the  moral  aphorisms  which  are  delivered  in  the  ^| 
part  of  the  book. 
8xcT.  2.  Is  composed  of  the  ethical   precepts  defiTcnsi  ? 
"  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh"  to  his  friends  Ithiel  and  UoL 
That  Agur,  Jakeh,  Ithiel,  and  Ucal,  are  proper  names,  iia, 
of  no  contradiction,  though  it  is  impossible  at  this  distawj 
time  to  ascertain  who  they  were.    Jerome  mistook  the  p»f 
name  Agur  for  an  appellative,  and  in   the  Latin  Vaigikk 
trsnslat^  the  expression  thus,  without  any  meaning:— "^T^ 
Congregantis,  filii  Yomentia,"  which,  in  tl^e  Angio-BaiBshw 
sion  from  the  Vulgate,  is  with  equal  nnintelJigifai/itj  ra^ 
«The  Words  of  Gatherer,  the  son  of  Vomiter."    Sobk  d» 
aie  of  opinion,  that,  by  Jakeh,  David  is  meant,  ssd  k.\?e, 
Solomon ;  and  some  fiinciful  expositors  think  that  htidaiUoi 
mean  Christ :  but  these  hypotheses  sie  examined  aal^^^. 
Mr.  Holden.B    The  same  close  observation  of  natos.aisB' 
tenttous  form,  which  characterize  the  precepts  of  Sobnii^st 
to  be  found  in  the  proverbs  of  Agur,  whose  admirable  p^f 
(xxx.  7—9.)  will  ever  be  justly  admired  for  its  pietT.sDi^ 
the  contented  spirit  which  it  breathes.    It  exactly  coimfffiii 
with  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — Give  w  thit  kt» 
Afr%f  itfAtttfJi  fgrtuuvM^ — ^not  our  daily  bread,— but  bread  trhn 
aujlcient  for  «*.»o 
SxGT.  3.  Contains  the  admonitions  given  to  King  Leani^ 
his  mother  a  queen,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  o^.f^ 
and  high  expectation,  (xxzi.) 
These  admonitory  verses  "are  an  inimitable  productwM 
well  in  respect  to  their  actual  materials,  as  the  delicscy  with  wai 
they  are  selected.    Instead  of  attempting  to  lay  down  nil«^ 
coming  matters  of  state  and  polidcal  government,  the  iUostnott 
writer  confines  herself,  with  the  nicest  and  most  beconuDgt'^^ 
a  recommendation  of  the  gentler  virtues  of  temperance*  bne^ 
lenoe,  snd  mercy  ;  and  a  minute  and  unparalleled  deiineabin^ 
the  female  character,  which  might  bid  fairest  to  ffromotetbeb^ 
piness  of  her  son  in  connubial  Kfe.     The  description,  ^ 
strictly  in  consonance  with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  jufof 
sphere  of  life,  in  the  esrly  period  referred  to,  sod  ^'^^  ^ 
the  East,  is  of  universal  application,  and  cannot  be  studwii^ 


Dr.  G.  has  sdmirably  elucidated  the  beaatiful  changes 
part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

•  Ibid.  p.  305.  ^  ^ 

•  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  pp.  ztil.— xzt.  3»,  *»• 
>•  Ibid.  p.  372. 
"  Some  critics  have  conjectured  that  Lemuel  Is  another  md^;' •.  ^ 

mon;  bat  this  hypothesis  is  satisfactorily  refuted  bfHr^uo^„^ 
Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proniwi 
liminarj  ]>iiseitslion,''^pp.  xrtti.— xxv. 


SftCT.  IV.] 


6S  TSE  BOOK  OF  EC0LE8IA6TE8. 


Uf 


doKlj/'i  In  the  exquiaita  description  of  a  ▼irtaoos  woman, 
in  zxxi.  10 — 31.,  the  initial  lettera  of  the  venei  follow  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

IV.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  hold  a  conspicuous  rank 
amonff  the  metrical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not  only 
are  they  admirably  adapted  to  conyey  instruction  by  the 
treasures  of  pracdod  wisdom  which  tney  open  to  us,  but 
they  also  afford  us  a  noble  specimen  of  the  didactic  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  nature  of  which  they  enable  us  to  un^ 
derstand  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallels  with  which  they 
abound.'  Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and 
force,  wkich  are  discernible  in  Solomon's  wise  sayings,  is 
jeiived  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  or  diction 
uid  sentiment  Hence  a  careful  attention  to  the  parallelism 
3f  members  (which  topic  has  already  been  largely  discussed 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work)  will  contribute  to  remove 
Ihat  obscnritv  in  which  some  of  the  proverbs  appear  to  be 
involved.  Sometimes,  also,  one  member  or  part  of  a  pro- 
verb miial  be  supplied  from  the  other;  or,  as  Glassius  nas 
expressed  it  in  other  words,  sometimes  one  thing  is  expressed 
in  one  mesaber,  and  another  in  the  other,  and  yet  both  are  to 
be  understood  in  both  members.     Thus,  in  Prov.  x.  14.  we 

read, 

Whw  men  hj  up  knowledge : 

But  Uie  inoath  of  the  foolish  ia  near  destrnction. 

llie  meaning  of  which  is,  that  wise  men  communicate,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  the  wisdom  they  have  acquired  and 
preserved ;  while  fools,  being  destitute  of  that  knowledge, 
sooa  exhaust  their  scanty  stock,  and  utter  not  merely  useless 
bof  even  injurious  things.    Again, 

A  wtoe  eon  makeUi  a  glad  iktber : 

But  a  foolish  eon  Is  the  heavineta  of  hia  mother. 

ProT.  X.  1. 

Both  the  father  and  mother  are  to  be  understood  in  the  two 
members  of  this  passage,  although  in  the  first  the  father  only 
is  noticed,  and  in  the  second  the  mother  only  is  mentioneu. 
Lastly,  many  things  which  are  snoken  generally,  are  to  be 
restrained  to  particular  individuals  and  circumstances:  as, 
however,  this  rule  has  already  been  illustrated  at  length,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  additional  examples.*  The 
author,  with  much  pleasure,  refers  his  readers  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Holden's  "Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,**  with  Notes,  as  the  best  critical 
help  to  an  exact  understanding  of  this  fine  compendium  of 
ethics  that  is  extant  in  the  English  language. 


SECTION  IV. 

mr  TBB  BOOK  or  bccubsustss. 

L  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority, — ^11.  Scope  and 
^yiiop«t«w— m.  ObeerviUione, 

L  The  tide  of  this  book  in  our  Bibles  is  derived  from  the 

Septoagint  version,  EKKAH2TA2THZ  signifying  a  preacher, 

or  one  who  harangues  a  public  congregation.    In  Hebrew 

ft  is  termed,  from  the  imtial  word  rhro  (KOHeLnn),  *<  the 

P^ieacher;**  by  whom  may  be  intended,  either  the  person 

assembling  the  people,  or  he  who  addresses  them  when 

convened.    Although  this  book  does  not  bear  the  name  of 

Solomon,  it  is  evident  from  several  passages  that  he  was  the 

author  of  it.    Gomnaore  ch.  i.  12.  16.  ii.  £—9.  and  xii.  9, 10. 

The  celebrated  Ranbi  Kimchi,  however,  ascribes  it  to  the 

prophet  Isaiah;  and  the  Talmudical  writers  to  Hezekiah. 

Grotius,  firom  some  foreign  expressions  which  he  thinks  are 

discoverable  in  it,  conceives  that  it  was  composed  by  order 

of  Zerabbabel  for  his  son  Abihud ;  Jahn,  after  some  later 

German  critics,  for  tiie  same  reason,  thinks  it  was  Mnritten 

after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Zirkel  imagines  that  it 

was  compofled  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epipnanes,  from 

some  traees  of  the  notions  of  tiie  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 

which  he  conceives  he  has  diseovered  in  this  book,  and 

aoainst  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  directed.^    But  it  is  not 

l&ely  that  those  Jewish  sects  would  permit  a  work  levelled 

I  Dr.  GoocTs  Diaaerlation  on  tha  Book  of  I^Terbs,  fai  Dr.  Oregory's 
Memoirsor  till  life,  p.  306. 

•  On  tbe  Nature  of  the  Bcriptaro  Prorerbai  aee  Vol.  I.  Pan  IL  Book  II. 
ChaoL  1.  aecl.  VI.  

•  See  Vot  I.  Part  U.  Book  II.  Chap.  VI.  Beet  1. 

•  Tbe  opinkm  of  iheae  and  of  other  wrftera  are  satlafaetorily  reftited  by 
the  ReT.  Mi.  Holden,  in  hia  ■'Attempt  to  Dliutrate  the  Book  of  Eecleaiaa- 

mJ>    Orow  IxMidon,  1822.)  Prellmmarj  Discourse,  pp.  ▼.— xxtHL 


against  themselves  to  be  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  expressions  alleged  by  Grotius 
(supnosing  alt  of  them  to  be  really  foreign  expressions, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case),'  their  appearance  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  Solomon's  having  in- 
dulffed  in  sinfbl  intercourse  **  with  strange  women"  (1  Kings 
xi.  1,  3.),  whose  language  he  probably  acquired. 

The  beautiful  descriptions  which  this  book  contains  of  the 
phenomena  in  the  natural  world,  and  their  causes,  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  thought),* 
and  of  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  all  show  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  philosopher.  It  is  eenerall  v  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  repented 
of  his  sinful  practices,  and  when,  having  seen  and  observed 
much,  as  well  as  having  enjoyed  every  thing  that  he  could 
wish,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  tiie  vanity  of  every  thing 
except  piety  towards  God .  The  Rabbinical  writers  inform  us, 
and  their  account  is  corroborated  by  Jerome,  that  the  Jews, 
who,  afler  the  captivity,  collected  the  Inspired  Writings  into 
the  canon,  at  first  refused  to  admit  this  book  into  the  sacred 
code,  in  consequence  of  some  heresies  and  contradictions, 
which,  from  inattention  to  the  author's  scope  and  design, 
they  imagined  to  exist  in  it  But,  after  considering  the  ex- 
pressions it  contains  towards  the  close,  relative  to  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  observation  of  his  laws,  they  concluded  to 
receive  it ;  and  its  canonical  authority  has  been  recognise<? 
ever  since.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  of  its  title  to 
admission:  Solomon  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  had  even  twice  wit^ 
nessed  the  divine  presence.  (1  Kings  iii.  5.  ix.  3.  xi.  9.) 
The  tendencv  of  the  book  is  excellent  when  rightiy  under 
stood ;  and  Solomon  speaks  in  it  with  great  cleai-ness  of  the 
revealed  truths  of  a  future  life  and  of  aTuture  judffment' 

Bishop  Lowth  has  classed  tiiis  book  among  the  didactic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews :  but  Mr.  Des  VoeuxB  considers  it  as 
a  philosophical  discourse  written  in  a  rhetorical  style,  and 
interspersed  with  verses,  which  are  introduced  as  occasion 
served ;  whence  it  obtained  a  place  among  the  poetical  books. 
To  this  opinion  Bishop  Lowth  subsequentiy  declared  his 
assent. 

II.  The  ScoPK  of  tiiis  book  is  explicitiy  announced  in  ch« 
i.  3.  and  xiii.  13.,  via.  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
objects,  and  to  draw  off  men  from  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  an 
iippareni  good,  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  communion  with  him, 
as  to  the  nicest  and  only  permanent  good  in  this  life,  and 
to  show  that  men  must  seeK  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 
We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  an  inquiry  into  that  most 
important  and  disputed  question^— What  is  the  Sovereign 
Good  of  many— that  which  is  ultimately  good,  and  which  in 
all  its  bearings  and  relations  is  conducive  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  man?     What  is  that  good  for  the  eons  ofmen^  which 


whole  argument,  therefore,  is  the  praise  and  recommendation 
of  Wisdom,  as  the  suprame  good  to  creatures  responsible  for 
their  actions.  In  this  wisdom  is  not  included  a  single  par- 
ticle of  that  which  is  worldly  and  carnal,  so  frequentiy  pos* 
sessed  by  men  addicted  to  vice,  the  minions  of  avarice,  and 
the  slaves  of  their  passions ;  but  that  which  is  from  above, 
that  which  is  holy,  spiritual,  and  undefUed,  and  which,  in 
the  writings  of  Solomon,  is  but  another  word  for  Religion. 
Guided  by  this  clue,  we  can  easily  traverse  the  intncate 

•  Of  the  fonr  worda  which  Orotiua  aaaerU  to  be  foreign,  viz.  *>*0  (an)  a 

THOBH,  EccL  Til.  6.  m^3M  (AVOKaB)  detire,  xil.  6^  Itb  (poaHoa)  to  inter* 

pret,  Tiil.  1.,  and  XDU  (ovmotc)  a  pit,  z.  8.,-<wo  only  can  at  all  be  con* 
aidered  aa  beloncing  to  hia  ariunient ;  for  tlie  Jirat  oceors  in  Exod.  zri.  3« 
and  2  Kinga  iv.  39.  (Heb.),  and  the  aecond  may  be  derhred  from  the  He* 

brew  root  rON  (abob)  to  wi$k :  and  althoogh  the  laat  two  are  at  pretent 
onlj  to  be  found  in  the  CTbaldee,  it  does  not  therefore  neceaaariiy  foDow 
Ihat  thej  are  not  Hebrew,  for  how  maoj  other  worda  are  there  in  the  He- 
brew language,  the  roots  of  which  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  kindred 
Arabic  or  Cnaldee  dialect  1  And  if  they  ahaU  be  deemed  genuine  Hebrew 
worda,  there  aurely  is  no  reason  why  the  last  two  worda  above  cited  should 
not  equally  be  true  and  proper  Hebrew.  It  is  indeed  wonderfuV  as  Wit* 
aius  has  long  ago  reroanted,  to  observe  of  what  trilling  pretezta  learned 
men  aometimea  avail  themaelvea,  in  order  lo  support  paradoxes.  (Witsli, 
Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  p.  227.  Alber,  Inter pretatio  ScripCurs,  torn.  Tiii. 
p.  189.)  But  the  philolofKal  apeculatiooa  of  Grotius  are  sorpaased  by 
thoae  of  the  late  Profesaor  Blenhoni,  which  are  aatiafociorily  refuted  by 
Mr.  Holden  in  his  translation  of  Eccleaiaataa,  PreL  Dlaa.  p.  xnl 

•  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons,  voL  ttU  pp.  180, 190.     Mr.  Holden  haa  refuted 
thia  hypothesis,  Eeclesiaatea,  pp.  ITsC  174. 

V  CarpioTi  Introd.  ad  Libroa  vet  Teat  part  IL  pbB22.  Bp.4}ny'aKay 
p.  292. 

•  In  hia  "  Philoaophical  and  Critical  Easay  on  Oie  Bookof  Eedeiirite^  • 
4to.  Londoo.  1760. 
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ANALV8I8  OF  THB  OLD  TESITAJMSNT. 


[Pavt  V.  GttAr.IL 


'Windings  and  mazes  in  vhioh  so  many  commentatoTS  upon 
the  Ecclesiastes  have  be^n  lost  and  bewildered.  By  keep- 
ing steadily  in  view  the  preacher's  object,  to  eulogize 
Heavenly  Wisdom,  the  whole  admits  of  an  easy  and  natural 
interpretation ;  light  is  diffused  around  its  obscurities ;  con- 
nection is  discovered  in  that  which  was  before  disjointed ; 
the  argument  receives  additional  force,  the  sentiments  new 
beauty ;  and  every  part  of  the  discourse,  when  considered  in 
reference  to  this  object,  tends  to  develope  the  nature  of  True 
Wisdom,  to  display  its  excellence,  or  to  recommend  its  ac- 
quirement 

^*  Hence  he  commences  with  the  declaration  that  all  istO' 
nity,^  which  is  not  to  he  understood  as  implyiuff  any  censure 
upon  the  works  of  creation,  for  God  does  nothing  in  vain, 
every  thing  being  properly  adapted  to  its  end,  and  excellently 
fitt^  to  cKsplay  tne  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Aimighty.  Yet  when  the  things  of  this  world  are  applied 
to  improper  purposes ;  when  they  are  considered  as  the  end, 
"vhile  they  are  only  intended  to  be  the  means ;  and  are  rested 
in  as  the  source  of  happiness  wbi(^  thev  were  not  designed 
to  afford,  vanity  is  discovered  to  be  taeir  character;  that 
which  is  most  excellent  becomes  useless,  if  not  injurious,  hy 
the  abuse ;  and  the  works  of  Omninotence,  however  wise  and 
good  in  themselves,  are  unprofitabfe  to  those  who  misuse  and 
pervert  them.  It  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  vilify  what- 
ever has  proceeded  from  Omniscient  rower ;  and  Solomon 
can  only  be  supposed  to  pronounce  all  things  here  below 
vain,  when  they  are  applied  to  a  wrong  use,  by  the  ignorance 
and  wickedness  of  man.  Nor  does  he  so  denommate  all 
things  universally  and  without  any  exception,  but  only  all 
eartMy  things,  as  wealth,  pleasure,  pomp,  luxui^,  power,  and 
whatever  is  merely  human  and  terrestrial,  t  If  these  are 
placed  in  competition  with  divine  and  heavenly  things,  or 
are  foolishly  regarded  as  the  means  of  real  happiness,  they 
become  useless  and  unprofitable,  because  they  are  uncertain 
and  transitory,  never  fully  satisfying  the  desires  of  the  sonl, 
nor  producing  permanent  felicity.  If  worldly  things  are 
vain  in  these  respects,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  presumption 
and  impiety  to  represent  them  as  actually  bad.  They  are 
good  in  themselves,  and,  when  rightly  used,  tend  only  to 
good,  since  they  coatribate  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  andf  in 
an  eminent  degree,  to  the  ultimate  and  real  interest  of  man. 
But  if  they  aie  pursued  as  the  only  *  i>orti<m  in  this  life,'  as 
constituting  the  happiness  of  beings  formed  for  immortality, 
they  are  not  estimated  on  right  principles,  and  the  jpesult  will 
be  vexation  and  disappointment  Their  vanity  then,  arises 
from  the  folly  and  baseness  of  men,  who,  in  fofrgetfulness  of 
eternity,  are  too  apt  to  regard  this  world  as  their  sole  and 
final  doode,  and  to  expect  Uiat  satisfaction  from  them  which 
they  cannot  give.  Nor  are  they  to  be  condemned  on  this 
account  That  they  are  insufficient  to  render  man  happy  is 
itself  the  ordination  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and,  consequently, 
best  suited  to  a  probationary  state ;  wisely  calculated  for  the 
trial  of  man's  virtue,  and,  by  weaning  nim  from  too  fond 
attachment  to  things  on  earth,  to  stimulate  his  desires  and 
exertions  afier  the  blessedness  of  another  life. 

'*  In  prosecuting  his  inquiry  into  the  Chief  Good,  Solomon 
has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  tenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  is  taken  up  in 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,  occupa- 
tions, and  pleasures;  the  second  part,  which  includes  tne 
remainder  of  the  book,  is  occupied  in  eulogizing  Wisbom, 
and  in  describing  its  nature,  its  excellence,  its  beneficial 
efiects.  This  division,  indeed,  is  not  adhered  to  throughout 
with  logical  accuracy;  some  deviations  from  strict  method 
are  allowable  in  a  popular  discourse ;  and  the  author  occa- 
sionally diverges  to  topics  incidentally  suggested ;  but,  amidst 
these  digressions,  the  distinctions  of  the  two  parts  cannot 
escape  the  attentive  reader.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
sacred  writers  to  form  their  discourses  in  a  regular  series  of 
deductions  and  concatenated  arguments :  they  adopt  a  species 
of  composition,  less  logical  indeed,  but  better  adapted  to 
common  capacittas,  in  which  the  subject  is  still  kept  in  view, 
though  not  handled  according  to  the  rules  of  dialectics. 
Gven  St  Paul,  whose  reasoning  powers  are  unquestionable, 
frequently  digresses  from  his  subject,  breaks  off  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  his  argument,  and  departs  from  the  stnctness 

•  Th«  ineit  oonunentArj  on  thli  apborifoi,  Vanity  «/9anitia»t  oU  mm 
vanity,  wu  anlateiilionaUir  Amiiitbed  by  the  lale  celebrated  Earl  of  Cbea* 
terfetd  hi  one  of  hie  poBthttmoae  letten.  See  the  peeeege  at  leDgtb  in 
Biehop  Borae*>  Works,  vol  ▼.  diecouree  xlti.  pp.  186— 1B7.,  where  the 
frightml  pietore,  exhibited  bj  a  dying  man  of  the  world,  ia  bdauiaUr  hn- 
prtved  to  the  edification  of  the  reader. 


of  order  and  airaagemeiit  In  tb0  same  way  has  the  roya 
preacher  treated  the  subject;  notvrith  exact,  ptiiiofiODbioj 
method,  but  in  a  free  ana  popular  manner,  giving  au  uneoi 
trolled  range  to  his  capacious  intellect,  and  suffering  kin«s»f)<' 
to  be  borne  along  by  the  exuberance  of  bis  thong^its  a£  a 
the  vehemence  of  nis  feelings.  But,  though  the  melhodiodj 
disposition  of  his  ideas  is  occasionally  interrupted,  his  piai. 
is  still  discernible;  and  perhaps  he  never  wanders  more  iivxii 
his  principal  object  than  most  of  the  other  writers  in  the 
Sacred  Volume." 

For  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  of  this  admirably 
instructive  nook,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Holden  a 
learned  and  elaborate  attempt  to  illustrate  it.'  The  followijL£ 
Synopsis  (which  is  also  borrowed  from  Mr.  Holden)  wiT 
give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  its  design : — 

PaBT  I.  TbB  vanity  of  AXkL  KABTBLT   G01f»ITIf»fB    OCCUfA 

TlOlfS,  AKD  PLBASCaSS. 

Bect.  I.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.  (L  2.^ 

Sect.  II.   The  unprofitableness  of  human  labour,  and  the 

transitoriness  of  human  life.  (i.  3—11.] 
Sect.  m.  The  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into  the  ways 

and  works  of  man.  (i.  12 — 18.) 
Sect.  IY.  Luxury  and  pleasure  are  only  vanity  and  vexation 

of  spirit  (iL  1 — 1 1.) 
Sect.  Y.  Though  the  wise  excel  fook,  yet,  as  death  happena 

to  them  both,  human  learning  is  but  vanity.  (iL  13 — 17.) 
Sect.  VI.  The  vanity  of  human  labour,  in  leaving  it  thsy 

know  not  to  whom.  (ii.  18— >28.)' 
Sect.  YII.   The  emptiness  of  sensual  enjoyments.    (iL  S4 

—26.) 
Sect.  YIII.  Though  there  is  a  proper  time  Sot  the  execntsoa 

of  all  human  purposes,  yet  are  they  usdess  and  vain ;  the 

divine  counsels,  however,  are  immatable.  (iii  1 — 14.) 
Sect.  IZ.    The  vanity  of  human  puwuiiB  peeved  Irain  ths 

wickedness  prevailing  in  courts  of  justioe,  cniitoaBaeii  with 

the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  (iiL  15—17.) 
Sect.  Z.  Though  life,  considered  in  itself,  is  vanitf,  tor 

die  as  well  as  beasta,  yet  in  the  end,  it  will  be  veiy 

with  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of  beasta.  (iiL  18—* SS.) 
Sect.  XL  Yanity  is  incrpaaed  nnto  men  by  rijiiMiiMiiMi    (k. 

1— «.) 
SacT.  XII.  The  vanity  of  prosperity,  (iv.  4.) 
Sect.  XUL  The  vanity  ef  fbUy,  or  of  pcefenring  the  woU  la 

Trae  Wisdom,  (iv.  6,  6.) 
Sect.  XIY.  The  vanity  of  coveCooaneas.  (iv.  7,  ^) 
Sect.  XY.  Though  society  has  its  advantagea,  yet  duminioo 

and  empire  are  but  vanity,  (tv.  9 — 16.) 
Sect.  XYI.  Errors  in  the  performance  of  divine  wonbip, 

which  render  it  vain  and  unpiofitafale.  (v.  1 — ^7.) 
Sect.  XYIL   The  vanity  of  murmuring  at  injwtice;   for 

though  the  oppreasion  of  the  poor  and  the  pervenion  of 

judgment  greatly  prevail,  they  do  not  esc^w  the  notice  Of 

the  Almighty,  (v.  8,  9.) 
Sect.  XYIU.  The  vanity  of  riches ;  with  an  admonition  aa 

to  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  them.  (v.  10*->20.) 
Sect.  XIX.  The  vanity  of  avarice,  (vi.  1—9.) 

Part  II.  Ths  nature,  kxcellencb,  and  beneficial  kffecw 

or  WISDOM  OR  RELIGION. 

Sect.  XX.  Sinee  all  human  designs,  labonrs  and  enjoymnls 

are  vain,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  What  is  good  £ar  man! 

What  is  his  Supmme  Goodi  (vi.  10—12.)    The  answci 

is  contained  in  the  vemaindar  of  the  book. 
Sect.  XXL  The  praise  of  character  and  rspntatian.  (viL  1.) 
SaoT.  XXII.  Affictioa  improvea  the  heact,  and  cxahs  At 

character  of  the  wise.  (vii.  2—10.) 
Sect.  XXm.  The  exoelknoe  of  Wisdom,  (vii.  11 — 14.) 
Sect.  XXI Y.  An  olijection,  vrith  the  answer,  {vn.  16.  viia.7.) 
Sect.  XXY.  The  evil  of  wickedness  shows  ihfi  advantage  of 

Trae  Wisdom,  (viii.  8—13.) 
Sect.  XX YI.  An  objection,  with  ^e  snswer.  (viiL  14.  ix.  L) 
Sect.  XXYIL  An  objection,  vrith  the  snswer.  (iz.  2.  x.  17.) 
Sect.  XXYIII.  The  banefuhiess  of  sloth,  (x.  18.) 
Sect.  XXIX.  The  power  of  wealth,  (x.  19.)    . 
Sect.  XXX.  An  eidiortation  against  speaking  evil  of  dignt 

ties.  (x.  20.) 
Sect.  XXXL  Exhortation  to  charity  and  bansvolenoe.  (n 

1—10.) 

•  BraliBilNss.  tpb  tor.  Izriii.-  l»ii. 
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SicT.  XXXIL  An  exhortation  to  the  eiriy  cnltinUion  of  ie« 

ligious  hrfwta.   (ziii.  1 — ^7.) 
5irrT.  XXXIH.  The  oonclusioD.  (zzL  8—14,)! 

HI.  Bishop  Lowth  pronoaoces  the  style  of  this  book  to 
be  sio^lar :  its  language  is  generally  low,  frequently  loose 
aod  anconnected,  approaching  to  the  incorrectness  of  conver- 
satioa;  and  It  possesses  very  little  poetical  character,  even 
io  the  composition  and  stmoture  of  the  periods :  which  pe- 
culiarity, he  thinks,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  Leusden  says,  that  in  his  time  (the  close  of 
the  seTenteenth  century)  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  read 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  be- 
caiuse,  as  that  feast  commemorates  the  gladness  and  content 
with  whidi  their  forelhthers  dwelt  in  tents,  so  this  book, 
while  it  shows  the  Tanity  of  all  earthljr  things,  inculcates  on 
eTeiy  one  the  duty  cf  rejoicing  and  being  content  with  such 
things  as  God  in  nis  providence  thinks  fit  to  bestow. 


ov 


SECTION  V. 


•mre  or  sonouoir. 


L  Juskmr,—1L  Can§nical  authority. — HI.  Structure  pf  tkt 
jMem, — ItM  ittiff'ect  and  Mcopeir-^The  So^g  of  Solomon  a 
sublime  myetical  aUegory, 

Few  poems  baive  excited  move  attention,  cr  have  foand 
moie  traBslatofs  and  commentators,  than  the  Simg  of  Sgnga ; 
hot  the  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  Tespectiii|r  hs  arrangement 
and  design.  1^  majoiily  consider  it  as  an  inspired  book, 
and  certainly  on  Ihe  host  evidenoe,  while  others  affiim  it  to 
he  merely  a  hfrnmn  composition :  the  form^  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  allegory ;  the  Istter,  as  a  mere  wnatoff  cmsion. 

L  In  addition  to  other  divine  compositions  of  Solomon, 
we  are  inloaiied  (1  Kian  w.  32.)  that  hu  ^songs  were  «  <Aoii- 
otnd  tmdfinty  of  whiefa  me  present  book  is  supposed  to  be  one. 
in  the  first  Teise  it  is  called,  by  way  of  emineooe  and  dis- 
tinctioa,  acoordtng  Io  the  Hebrew  idiom  pn*9n  fm  (svik 
Bosataiiii),  tfast  is,  a  Sang  of  Songo^  or,  ihe  meet  beauirful 
Song,  Of  tliis  ancteot  poem  the  author  is  asserted,  by  the 
aoanimoos  Toioe  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  S(^omon ;  and 
this  traditioa  is  corroborated  by  many  imsmal  marks  dt  au- 
thenticity.* In  the  veiy  firet  verse  it  is  ascribed  to  ^e  He- 
brew mociaich  by  name :  he  is  the  subject  ef  tiie  piece,  and 
the  pnnetpal  aolor  in  the  eondoet  of  it  Allusions  are  made 
to  the  rich  fnrmtnre  of  his  palace  (i.  5.) ;  to  the  horses  and 
chariots  which  he  pascfaasea  of  Phaiosh  kin|r  of  Egypt  (i.  9. 
compaied  with  1  Kiags  x.  S8, 39.) ;  to  Amwadab,  who  was 
eminent  for  suiih  ehanots,  and  who  married  one  of  Solomon^ 
duighters  (vL  12.  with  1  Kihgs  iv.  11.) ;  to  his  bmlding  of 
the  tem|de  onder  the  figure  of  a  palanquin  or  coach  for  his 
bride  (in.  9, 10.) ;  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  fermed. 
Cn  ahmt,  aU  the  leading  ciicumstaaeeB  In  Solomon's  life,  in 
a  lebgions  pobt  of  view,  appear  to  be  sither  alluded  to  or 
implied  in  this  ancient  jMem,  and,  thoefove,  render  it  proba- 
ble that  it  was  the  prodniction  «f  some  writer  in  his  age,  if 
it  nwere  not  kk  sam  composition.  From  the  ocomronee, 
however,  of  a  few  Aramasaa  words,  some  later  crittos  have 
atBgiaed  that  this  book  was  written  in  the  latter  years  ef 
he  ^wisfa  moDarehy,  not  loa^  before  the  captivity;  but  this 
onjectuiB  is  renelled  by  the  internal  evidences  shove  cited 
I  favonr  of  Soiomon;  and  the  ooeasional  appearance  of 
Tamcaa  woidswill  be  satisfectorily  acoonatea  for  when  we 
collect  tlw  extensive  commercial  iDtercoonie  that  existed  be- 
reen  Solomon  and  the  aeigbbouitBg  nations.  Dr.  Kenmeott 
aa  of  opinion  that  ^s  poem  is  aaany  ages  later  tiian  Solo- 
on,  froin  tbe  m^orm  iaaertion  of  the  y*d  in  all  copies,  in 
eJ  1  ing  the  name  of  David ;  but  this  remark  is  not  conclusive, 
-  the  name  of  David  ooeurs  bat  once  (iv.  4.) :  and,  after  it 
d  been  writlen  enroneoosly  by  a  sciii»e  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
img;tit  have  liaen  inadveiteiitly  copied  by  a  subsequent 


Prefam.  Divs.  pp.  cix.  ex.  Mr.  Des  Voeiuc,  hi  hi«  leanied  uid  Inge- 
I  s  MTork  on  Eeeieaiaste^  mm  of  opinkm  that  the  royal  author'a  dea%n  moo 
ro^^  the  tminortaliCj  of  the  woi,  or  nther  tbe  necesaftf  of  aoother 
e  mfter  this  life,  by  aiieh  atKumenta  oa  may  be  deduced  from  reaaoo  and 
rrs'snce.  Bat  Mr.  Hofclen  naa  satiaftetorily  ahowa  that  thia  ia  not  tbe 
KBX7  deaign  of  the  book  tai  qaeation ;  tbo^gV*  k  cootaina  aome  atroog 
»r«  of  thia  artieie  of  rolgloaa  MOl  See  Ma  Putftn.  Wsa.  pp.  xlvti.— Ix. 
Calcnet  atatca  that  aome  of  the  rabbina  taeribed  thia  poem  to  laaiab ; 
r  ttis  opiniuo  baa  Umg  aioce  been  rejected.  Dlaaert  torn.  U.  p.  258. 
[><-.  KeDiiteea|1Naa.l.  ppl9I^-42.  llewletfaCommentaryonthefionc 
[aon,  Bnppiemeatary  Obaervaliona,  inJUne.  A  wrf  ter  of  the  preaent 
.  BeHaayX  ^>)m)  hsa  dtaUnguiabed  himaelf  by  hia  bold  and  para- 
rmi  aMefHoM,  bu  MHad  kto  opbiaa  Io  be,  thit  It  mi  A  bodkof  fxaat 


II.  If  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptaies  was  settled  by 
Ezra  (which  we  have  already  seen  was  most  probably  the 
case),  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
a  sacred  book;  for,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Bishop 
Warburton,  '♦Ezra  wrote,  and  we  may  believe  acted,  *by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,'  amid  the  last  blaze  indeea, 
yet  in  the  full  lustre  of  expiring  prophecy.  And  such  a  man 
would  not  have  placed  any  book  that  was  not  sacred  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  law  and  the  prophets.'*^  In  addition 
to  this  evidence,  the  following  coasidexations  will  authorize 
ns  to  infer,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was,  from  the  most 
earljT  period,  deemed  a  sacred  book,  and  ranked  with  the 
Hagiographa  or  Holy  Writings  of  the  Jews,  and  thence 
was  received  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testsr 
ment. 

A  Greek  translation  of  it  is  extant,  which  withont  eontia- 
diction  is  asciibed  to  the  Jewish  authors  of  the  Septuagint, 
whoHouriBhed  Shout  two  centuries  before  Chiist,  and  w%i£ 
still  forms  a  part  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  With  the 
same  conviction  of  the  sacred  chaiacter  of  ihe  woidc,  it  was 
rendered  into  Greek  in  tiie  second  century  of  the  Chnstiaii 
Kra,  by  Agnila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Origen,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  third  century,  on  the  authority  of  thosa 
learned  Jews  who  were  contemporaiy  with  him,  and  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  respecting  the  anthori^ 
and  titeral  import  of  their  sacred  books,  inserted  it  in  has 
Hexapla,  and  wrote  some  homilies  upon  it,  explainiiig  its 
mystical  sense,  which  have  in  part  been  translated  into  LatiD 
hy  Jerome.  Further,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  without  excep- 
tion, considered  it  as  a  divinely  inspired  production,  appears 
from  the  allegorieal  signification  annexed  to  it  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase.  Josephus,  in  his  answer  to  Anion,  gives  a 
catalogue  of  tiie  Jewish  books,  and  in  the  third  class  of 
such  as  -fslated  to  moral  instruction  includes  the  Song  of 
Songs.*  From  tbe  Jewish  synagogue  this  book  was  received 
into  the  Ghfistian  church  without  any  doubt  of  its  divine 
authority :  it  occnia  in  the  catalogue  of  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  by  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  who 
is  nlaced  by  C^ve  about  the  year  170,  who  travelled  into 
Palestine  an  parpose  to  ^cara  Ihe  numlter  of  these  books, 
and  who  ande  the  first  eatalogae  of  the  Hebrew  ficriptuies** 
It  is  eited  by  Ignstius,  who  ii^  been  a  disei]^  of  die  apos^ 
Saint.  John  abmit  the  beginning  of  tbe  second  century,  as  a 
book  of  aathority  in  the  cEoreh  at  Antioch.  it  is  enumerated 
in  the  list  of  caaonical  bosks  occurring  in  the  synopsis 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century, 
and  in  the  catalogues  of  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  fourth 'oentary,  in  whidi  also  we  find  it  citsd  ia 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  ako  in  the  Apoi^oycd 
Canons ;'  sinee  which  time  the  Song  of  Songs  has  suintsin* 
ed  its  place  in  the  sacied  canon. 

But,  though  the  Seng  «f  Songs  has  come  down  to  us  thus 
strongly  recommended  by  the  voice  of  antiquity,  its  divine 
authority  has  been  miestioBed  in  modem  days.  Tbeodorct 
Bishop  of  Mopsnestia,  a  bold  critic,  and  a  determined  foe  ta 
allegpncal  int^retatiana,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
is  omd  to  have  spoken  in  disrespectful  terms  of  ^s  potsat^ 
as  w^  as  of  the  hook  of  Job :  but,  as  Aose  accounts  appear 
among  the  chazges  and  accasatioBS  of  his  enemies.  Dr. 
Lardner  doubts  the  accuracy  of  such  repiesentation.i  in  1he 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  Simon  and  Le  Clerc  questioned 
its  autlienticity,  but  were  refuted  by  the  elder  Caipaov;  and* 
subsequently,  tbe  eccentric  writer  Whiston  boldly  affirmed 

amkiaity  In  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Ung,  and  la  tbe  aame  which  ia  referred 
to  in  the  Faabna  by  tbe  worda  "  dark  9ayin§M  of  old."  He  Ihlnka  it  poaai- 
ble  that  Solomoo  collected  and  inoovporated  ihe  mateiiala  of  thia  book,  as 
DavW  dM  other  aacred  aonga  of  prophecy  and  praiae,  which  were  in  aae 
in  the  church  beine  Ma  time ;  but  aftnna  that  the  Idea  of  Solomon  beinf 
tbe  author  of  ihla  Sonf  of  floosa  ia  founded  en  a  rola-tranalaiion  of  the  Re« 
brew  word  UtUomah,  which  eccun  In  the  ftrat  Terse.  As  Mr.  B.  refera  to 
a  worit  not  yet  pnbttabed  In  aupport  <if  Ma  hypotheaia,  it  ia  impoaaible  t* 
foraa  a  eonect  Jndftment  reapeetlna  it :  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  ob> 
aenre,  that  the  menml  erideneea  above  noticed,  which  makes  so  alronaty 
affainat  I>r.  K^nnioott,  afford  pretty  atvonf  correboiaUon  of  die  tmiverwly 
received  opinion,  aa  well  aa  of  the  uniform  belief  of  the  Jewa,  who  aurely 
were  aoquainted  with  their  native  toagne.  See  the  Cmaaicai  Joumai,  toi. 
XV.  p.  190. 
«  Biahop  Gleig'a  editlea  of  Stackhooae,  voL  I.  p.  zxiii. 

•  Joaephua  coat  Apien,  book  1.  c.  8^  Suaebiua,  foHowfnf  the  Jewtaih 
hiatorian,  makea  the  eong  of  Souga  the  fifteenth  of  the  nnmber  of  caooai- 
eal  hooka.    EccL  'Biatilb.  vi.  c.  ft. 

•  Euaebiua  haa  preaerved  thia  catalegae  of  VeHto  la  hia  Eecl.  Uat  Hb 
iv.e.  2S. 

^  Conatit.  ApoatoL  lib.  vL  cc.  13.  IB.  Um.  I.  pp.  946.  a61.  Edit.  Amat  1791. 

Canon.  Apoatol.  No.  UxvL    tbid.  p.  463.    Both  theae  productiooa,  tlioufh 

pretending  to  be  of  apoatolical  origin,  are  spurious  complJationa  of  tfis 

fourth  centurv.     See  Dr.  Lardner'a  Wodc%  vol  iv.  pp.  aaiMIM.  Svo.. 

ito.  vol.  ii.  pp.  «1— 441. 

•  Jortln'a  Remarka  on  Bed.  Hist.  vol.  1.  pi  167. 2d  edit  Dr.  Lvdatf^ 
Woifcib  8vo.  voL  it.  pp.  60%  610. ;  itok  vol  IL  pi  am 
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tt  to  be  a  dissolute  loTe-song,  composed  by  SolomoD  when 
adranced  in  years  and  dissolute  in  practice«  and  that,  conse* 
qoently,  it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon  of  the  sacred 
books.  This  preposterous  notion  (for  nothingr  like  proof  has 
been  offered  in  its  support)  has.  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tion, been  adopted  by  several  later  writers;  and  Semler, 
among  others,  declines  taking  any  notice  of  it,  as  a  work 
manitestly  spurious.*  These  objections,  however,  are  suffi* 
ciently  counteracted  by  the  strong  internal  evidences  of  the 
au^enticity  of  the  Canticles,  as  well  as  by  the  uninterrupted 
current  of  Jewish  and  Chzistian  antiquity. 

UI.  That  this  book  is  a  poem,  aU  critics  and  expositors 
are  agreed ;  though  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous  to  what 
class  of  Hebrew  poetry  it  is  to  be  referred.  Michaelis,  to 
whose  profound  researches  biblical  students  are  so  deeply 
indebted,  u  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  this  poem  was 
simply  to  inculcate  the  divine  approbation  of  mamage;  and 
Mendelsohn,  a  learned  German  Jew,  considers  it  as  a  repre- 
sentation, by  Solomon's  son,  of  a  trial  of  skill  between  a 
shopherd  and  shepherdess ;  but  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Harmei* 
appear  much  more  rational,  who,  ^ough  unwilling  to  give  it 
the  name  of  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  co^iders 
it  to  be  a  nuptial  song,  which  will  best  be  explained  by 
compositions  of  a  similar  nature  in  Eastern  countries.  Bos- 
suet,  Bishop  of  Means,  is  of  opinion  that  this  song  is  a 
regular  drama,  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  for  seven 
days  together,  distinguished  bv  peculiar  solemnities.  He 
accordingly  divides  it  in  the  following  manner: — 


DAT 


1      .     -     - 

9    -    -    - 
8    .    .    . 


-    -    -     CHAP,  i.— 'ii.  6. 
------      ii.  7 — 17. 

lu. — ^v.  1. 


4.  .••••...  V.  ». — ^n.  ». 

5.  ••••..*•  vi.  10 — ^vii.  11. 

6 vii.  la^viii.  3. 

7...    ......  viii.  4 — 14. 

Galmet,*  Bishop  Percy ,<  and  Mr.  Williams*  agree  with 
Bossnet.  Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  who  has  devotM  two  of 
his  learned  and  elegit  lectures  to  an  examination  of  this 
poem,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bossuet,  not  as  absolute  demon- 
stration, but  as  a  very  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture 
upon  an  extremely  obscure  subject  He  therefore  deter- 
mines it  to  be  a  sacred  pastoral  drama,  though  deficient  in 
some  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  regular  dramatic  com- 
position.^ 

Bauer,'  however,  affirms  this  poem  to  be  an  idyl;  the 
same  opinion  is  intimated  by  Jahn,  who  makes  it  consist  of 
eight  idyls:"  but  neither  of  these  eminent  critics  assign  any 
leasons  for  their  opinion.  Probably  they  derived  it  from  Sir 
William  Jones,  who,  having  compared  this  poem  with  some 
of  the  easn'dea  or  idyls  of  the  Araoian  poets,  concludes  with 

t  Apparatua  ad  Uberalem  Vet  Teat  Interpretatkmem,  pp.  209—^214. 

•  Oatllnesof  a  Comineoiary  on  flolooion^a  Song,  ^a  LondcMi,  1766;  r«* 
Drinted  in  1775.) 

s  Galmet,  Commentaire  Littoral,  torn.  ▼.  pp.  66, 69.,  or  IMaaertationea.  torn. 
II.  pp.  360— 262.  r.^    ->     -»  -I 

«  m  hia  "  Song  of  Solomoot  nowlf  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
wHh  a  Commentary  and  Annotationa."    12mo.  1764. 

•  In  "  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  it  by  Solomon ;  a  new  Translation,  with 
Commentary  and  Notes."    8vo.  1801. 

•  There  la,  however,  one  circumstance  in  which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks 
the  Song  of  Songs  bears  a  very  striking  affinity  to  the  Greek  drama ;  the 
sliorus  of  virgins  seems  in  every  respect  congenial  to  the  tragic  chorus  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  constantly  present,  and  prepared  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  advice  and  consolation ;  they  converae  frequenUy  with  the  prin- 
cipal characters ;  they  are  questioned  by  them,  and  they  return  anawers 
to  their  inquiries ;  they  take  part  in  the  whole  business  of  the  poem,  and 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  oult  the  scene  upon  any  occasion.  Some  of 
the  learned  have  conjectured,  that  Theocritus,  who  was  contemporary 
wjth  the  seventy  Greek  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  and  lived  with  them 
in  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  beau- 
tiea  of  this  poem,  and  that  he  has  almost  literally  introduced  some  passages 
from  It  Into  his  elegant  idyls.  (Compare  Cant.  i.  9.  vi.  10.  with  Theoc.  xvfii. 
aa  26. ;  Cant  iv.  if.  with  Theoc  zx.  26. ;  Cant  viii.  6, 7.  with  Theoc.  xaiii. 
23—26.)  Ic  might  also  be  suspected,  that  the  Greek  trwedlana  were  indebted 
lor  their  chorus  to  this  poem  of  Solomon,  were  not  the  probabilities  on  the 
other  side  much  greater,  that  the  Greeks  were  made  acquainted  vrith  it  at 
too  late  a  period ;  and  were  it  not  evident  that  the  chorus  of  the  Greeks 
oad  a  very  different  origin ;  were  it  not  evident  Indeed,  that  the  chorus 
was  not  added  to  the  fable,  but  the  fable  to  the  chorua.  Prelect  uz.  in 
fine,  or  vol.  II.  pp.  307,  30a  of  Dr.  Gregory'a  translation. 

«  Herm.  Sacr.p.  386. 

•  Introd.  ad  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Fosderis,  pp.  606-608.    Jaha  divides 
tte  pnem  in  the  following  manner  :— 
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expressing  his  judgment  that  this  song  ongfat  to  W  eniK 
among  the  Hehrew  idyls.* 

Supported  by  the  high  anthority  of  this  distiMiri 
scholar.  Dr.  Uood,io  aner  Siffrnor  Melesegeido  (aies^ 
Italian  translator  of  this  poem),  considers  the  Song  at  Si^ 
as  forming,  not  one  continaed  and  indiyidoal  poen^bti 
series  of  poems,  each  distinct  and  indepeodeot  of  the  ^^ 
These  he  designates  ^  Saertd  JdyU^  and  mskes  teo] 
iwtht  in  nnmMr ;  Tis. 

Idtl  1-------     -- 
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In  support  of  this  mode  of  arrangemeDt,  Dr.  Good  ress 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  cannot  be  one  cotneeted  pK 
since  the  transitions  are  too  abrupt  for  the  wildest  %3 
the  Oriental  muse,  and  evidently  implva  yarietjor.ir 
ings  and  conclusions;  while,  as  a  regu&r  drama,  it  b^ 
cient  in  almost  every  requisite  that  coold  give  it  nt 
classification ;  having  neither  dramatic  iable  nor  scticots?^ 
lution  nor  catastropte,  and  being  wiUioat  beginnis^,  ni£ 
or  end."  But  in  opposition  to  these  strictures  it  \sa[\ 
observed,  that  bold  tiansitioos  are  so  much  the  cbana:; 
Eastern  poetry,  that  this  circumstance  alooe  canootdia 
against  the  individuality  of  the  poem. 

Further,  the  subject  of  the  poem  it  iht  mme  fim  i^ 
ning  to  end;  the  personages  introdaoed  as  speaken  ik\ 
same;  and,  though  to  a  modem  reader  the  tTansiboQ*. 
many  places  may  seem  abrupt,  and  the  thoughts  JiKmft 
ed,  yet  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  not  suspemied,  bat  is  e 
ried  on  under  a  fable  regularly  constnictea,  and  Vamss\ 
in  a  conclusion  interestinfr  and  unexpected. 

With  the  eminent  critics  above  cited  we  coocar  \a^ 
sidering  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  series  of  Hebrev  iihii 
like  the  Cassides  of  the  poets  of  Arabia.  'Withr^tt 
the  fair  bride  in  whose  honour  this  collection  of  eiijiss 
poems  vnis  primarily  composed,  Bossoet,  Calmet,  Hanas.- 
Bishops  Percy  and  Lowtn,  in  short,  we  believe  tStmi^ 
commentators,  have  supposed  the  object  of  SoIodor's  t 
tachment  to  be  the  royal  aaughter  of  Pharaoh  king  dlr^ 
Dr.  Good,  however,  contends,  and  we  think  siKffisiwr, 
that  she  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  espoused  »b?  j^ 
later:  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  so  impassioned ico&fo 
sition  as  the  Song  of  Songs  should  ha^e  resulted  ^^^ 
aiiiance,  *'  The  matrimonial  connection  of  the  rm^ 
mooaich  with  the  Egyptian  princess,*'  Dr.  Good  o)»en«. 
"was  probably,  ind^,  a  connection  of  P*''^^^^ 
alone :  for  we  have  no  reason  to  conceive  that  i^  ^  ?[ 
preceded  by  any  personal  intimacy  or  interchanj^o'^^ 
tion :  the  offer  was  proposed  by  him  on  his  first  ^^^^l 
the  throne,  prior  to  his  having  received  from  J^^^^^  ? 

gift  of  superior  wisdom ;  at  a  time  when,  according  to  h^ 
ishop  Usher,!'  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  tmj 
years  of  age,  when  he  viras  surrounded  by  a  vast  bodT  "^ 
ponents  aira  competitors,  and  when  an  alliance  with  tbei^ 
family  of  Egypt  was  likely  to  be  of  essential  adnnt^_^ 
him :  from  which  also,  as  a  further  proof  of  bis  poii^ 
views  in  such  an  union,  he  received  the  city  of  ^^^ 
dowry  with  the  princess  (1  Kings  ix.  16.)--«  atycsp^ 
by  Pharaoh  from  the  Canaanites,  and  rased  to  the  groui^ 
probably  from  the  obstinacy  of  its  resistance ;  but  w^'??* 
rebuilt  By  Solomon,  and  converted  into  a  place  o(  ^^^fT 
ble  distinction.  The  matrimomal  connection  here  cev»^ 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  t^r 
cal  affection  alone ;  and  from  the  gentleness,  niadei(r('' 

•  PoCmoi  Asiatics  Commentarii,  cap.  UL  (Worki^voliv  or*^l^^ 
fivo.  edit)  o^kifi 

<•  In  hia  "Sons  of  Bonts,  or  Sacred  Idyla,  tranaUted  from  the  B(«? 
with  Notea,»»  8vo.  1803.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  haa  adopted  Dr.  GooA*  «J«JJ 
ment  of  the  Canticlea  into  twelve  idyli,  In  hia  tnaalatioa  of  tia*  ^'^  '^ 
royalpoet    London,  1811.  8vo. 

at  Good'aSongofSonga.    Preface,  p.  Iv.  __i   .-tt 

»  On  the  auppoaitioQ  that  Solomon  married  an  tepdn  1"^  .  ifij) 
learned  and  Icutenioaa  vnriter  conaidera  the  Song  of  SoloiDODi*fiJ^} 
emblem  of  the  Meaaiah'a  admitting  the  Gentilea  to  eqoal  pr)Tilef<^'  *^ 
Jewa.    Oiitlinea  of  a  new  Commootary,  pp.  74~-8l. 

«•  An.  Mttnd.  2971—2991. 
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cacy  of  mind,  which  are  unifomilv  and  perpetually  attri- 
3d  to  this  beautiful  and  accompliBned  fair  one,  she  must 
e  been  well  worthy  of  royal  love.  Instead  of  being  of 
y  ptian  origin,  she  herself  informs  us  that  she  was  a  natire 
Aharon  (Cant  ii.  I.)*  which  was  a  canton  of  Palestine. 
)u&rh  not  of  royal  blood,  and  it  should  seem  from  Cant  i. 
>f  low  extraction  in  comparison  of  her  royal  bridegroom, 

6he  must  haye  been  of  noble  birth  ;  tor  she  is  addressed 
her  attendants  under  the  appellation  of  princess  or  noble 
y  (Cant.  vii.  1.) ;  and  though  she  could  not  augment  by 

dowry  the  dimensions  of  the  national  territory,  she  pos- 
sed  for  her  marriage-portion  a  noble  and  fruitful  estate  in 
lUhammon  (Cant  viii.  12.),  ingeniously  supposed  by  Mr. 
rmer  to  have  been  situated  in  the  delig^itrul  valley  of 
cat  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balbec,neased  out  to  a 
iety  of  tenants,  with  whose  number  we  are  not  acquaint* 

but  every  one  of  whom  paid  her  a  clear  rental  of  a  thou- 
id  shekels  of  silver,  amounting  to  about  130/.  168,  Sd. 
rling.  From  the  possession  of  this  property  it  is  natural 
conceive  that  her  rather  was  deceased ;  more  especially  as 
)  house  in  which  she  resided  is  repeatedly  called  the 
use  of  her  mo^er  (Cant  iii.  4.  viii.  S.),  as  it  was  her 
>ther  who  betrothed  ner  tojthe  enamoured  monarch  (Cant 
i.  5.),  and  as  no  notice  of  any  kind  is  taken  of  the  exist- 
36  ot  her  father.  She  appears  to  have  possessed  two  di»- 
ct  families,  and,  consequently,  to  have  had  two  marriages : 

in  Cant  i.  6.  the  royal  bride  speaks  of  an  offspring  con- 
erably  older  than  herself,  whom  she  denominates  not  her 
her^s  but  her  mother's  ehildren^  who  seem  to  have  taken 

undue  advantage  of  her  infancy,  and  to  have  behaved 
:^h  great  unkindness  towards  her.  For  these  she  nowhere 
cresses  any  degree  of  affection ;  but  for  an  own  brother 
L  sister, — ^the  former  an  infant,  and  the  latter  considerably 
inger  than  herself, — she  evinces  the  tenderest  regard  of 

most  affectionate  bosom.  (Cant.  viii.  1.  8.) 
**  Of  the  age  of  this  unrivalled  beauty,  at  the  time  of  her 
ptials,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Being  in  possession 
a  n  estate  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  father,  or  some  collateral 
a  lion,  she  must,  at  least,  have  acquired  her  majority  ao- 
-ding  to  the  Hebrew  ritual ;  yet,  from  the  circumstance  of 
r  brother's  being  an  unweaned  infant,  she  could  not  have 
needed  the  prime  of  life ;  and  from  the  exquisite  delinea- 
ns  of  her  person  by  her  companions  as  well  as  by  her 
'er,  she  must  have  been  in  the  full  flower  of  youth  and 
luty .  As  to  the  age  of  king  Solomon,  we  may  fairly  cal- 
late  it,  from  collateral  circumstances,  to  have  been  about 
cnty-five  or  twenty-six,  and,  consequently,  that  the  nup- 
Is  were  celebrated  about  the  year  1010  before  the  birth  of 
irist    At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  contracted  his  marriaee 

pol ideal  interest  with  the  Egyptian  princess ;  and  if  he 
d  not  at  this  period  complied  with  the  luxurious  fashion 

his  age,  and  opened  his  harem  for  the  reception  of  the 
3St  beautiful  women  who  could  be  found,  ana  would  cou- 
nt to  live  with  him,  it  is  obvious  that  this  establishment 
mmenced  very  shortly  afterwards."' 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  any  further  remarks  on  the 
yle  of  this  sacred  poem,  justice  rec^uires  that  we  notice 
other  view  of  it  which  has  been  given  by  a  learned  and 
xenious,  though  anonymous,  writer  in  Dr.  Rees's  New 
^clopicdia,  which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  opinion 
tertained  by  Mr.  Harmer,  above  noticed.     He  regards  it 

a  parable,  in  the  form  of  a  drama ;  in  which  the  oride  is 
nsidered  as  representing  true  religion ;  the  royal  lover  as 
e  Jewish  people ;  the  younger  sister  as  the  Gospel  dis- 
tnsation.    The  gradual  expansion  of  it,  from  its  first  dawn 

the  garden  of  Eden,  to  its  meridian  effulgence  produced 
r  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be 
>Ttrayed  in  these  beautiful  words :— **  Who  is  he  that  look- 
h  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the 
m,  and  serene  as  the  starry  hcstV  (See  vi.  10.)  The 
)ilogue  in  chap.  viii.  respecting  the  younger  brother  and 
ster,  he  further  conceives,  demonstrates  that  its  views  ter- 
linate  in  the  temple  service :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ilosion  at  the  close  to  the  rise  of  the  Gospel  and  the  con* 
ersiou  of  the  Gentiles,  which  took  place  so  many  hundred 
ears  after  Solomon,  proves  that  the  author  wrote  under 
ivine  inspiration.  The  metaphorical  sense,  thus  capable 
f  being  put  upon  every  part  of  the  poem,  the  anonymous 
rriter  apprehends  justifies  the  high  appellation  of  the  Song 
i  Songs,  which  has  been  given  to  it ;  and  also  accounts  for 
ts  being  regarded,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  sacred 

t  OuOiaet  of  a  New  Commentory,  pp.  3^  36. 
•  Good*t  Soqg  of  floofflb  pp.  xi.— xvi 


composition,  and  for  its  reception  first  into  the  Jewish  and 
then  into  the  Christian  church.* 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
the  praise  of  learning,  piety,  and  ingenuity ;  but  we  conceive 
the  Song  of  Solomon  to  have  a  more  extended  meaning  than 
this  author  admits ;  and  we  cannot  accede  to  his  arrange* 
ment  and  exposition  of  its  argument,  for  the  following 
reasons  :— 

It  has  been  a  question  in  all  ages,  whether  the  literal  and 
obvious  meanmg  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  be  the  whole  Uial 
was  ever  intended  by  the  royal  bard ;  or  whether  it  does  not. 
at  the  same  time,  afford  the  veil  of  a  sublime  and  mystical 
allegory  delineating  the  bridal  union  between  Jehovah  and 
his  pure  and  uncorrupted  church  ?  Michaelis  and  most  of 
the  modem  critics  on  the  Continent  advocate  tlie  former 
opinion ;  in  which  they  are  followed  by  some  eminent  critics 
in  our  own  country,^  out  the  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by 
most  commentators,  Jewish  and  Christian. 

Among  those  who  hold  it  to  be  allegorical,  there  is  also 
much  disagreement ;  some  conceiving  it  to  be  no  more  than 
a  simple  allegory,  while  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  consider 
it  as  a  mysti^  allegory,'  and  are  of  opinion  that  under  the 
figure  of^a  marriage  is  typified  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween God  and  his  church,  of  which  a  more  concise  modd 
was  furnished  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm.  That  this  view  of 
the  subject  is  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations,  principally  extracted  from  Bi^op 
Lowth :« — 

The  narrowness  and  imbecility  of  the  human  mind,  he 
observes,  being  such  as  scarcely  to  comprehend  or  attain  a 
clear  idea  of  any  part  of  the  divine  nature  by  its  utmost  ex- 
ertions ;  God  has  condescended,  in  a  manner,  to  contract  the 
infinity  of  his  glory,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  our  understandings 
under  such  imagery  as  our  feeble  optics  are  capable  of  con- 
templating. Thus  the  Almighty  mav  be  said  to  descend, 
as  it  were,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nom  the  height  of  his 
majesty,  to  appear  on  earth  in  a  human  shape,  wmi  human 
senses  and  aflections,  in  all  respects  resembling  a  mortal— 
^  with  human  voice  and  human  form."  This  kind  of  alle- 
goijr  is  called  anthropopathy,  and  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  theology,  properiy  so  ca]led,-^that  is,  as  delivered 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  principal  part  of  this  imagery 
is  derived  from  the  passions;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  one 
affection  or  emotion  of  the  human  soul  which  is  not,  with  all 
its  circumstances,  ascribed  in  direct  terms,  without  any 
qualification  whatever,  to  the  supreme  God ;  not  excepting 
tnose  in  which  human  frailty  and  imperfection  is  most 
evidendy  displayed,  via.  anger  and  grief,  hatred  and  revenge. 
That  love,  also,  and  that  of  the  tenderest  kind,  should  bear 
a  part  in  this  drama,  is  highly  natural  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent Thus,  not  only  the  fondness  of  paternal  affection  is 
attributed  to  God,  but  also  the  force,  tne  ardour,  and  the 
solicitude  of  conjugal  attachment,  with  all  the  concomitant 
emotions,  tiie  anxiety,  the  tenderness,  and  the  jealousy  inci^ 
dental  to  this  passion. 

After  all,  this  figure  is  not  in  the  least  productive  of  ob- 
scurity; the  nature  of  it  is  better  understood  than  that  of 
most  othera ;  and  although  it  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
lidhts,  it  constantly  preserves  its  native  penpicuity.  A  pe* 
cmiar  people,  of  tne  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  selected  by 
God  from  among  ^e  nations,  and  he  ratified  his  choice  by  a 
solemn  covenant  This  covenant  was  founded  upon  recipro* 
cal  conditions ;  on  the  one  part,  love,  protection,  and  sup- 

Sort;  on  the  other,  faith,  oibedience,  and  worahin  pure  and 
evout.  This  is  that  conjugal  union  between  Goa  and  his 
church;  that  solemn  compact  so  frequently  celebrated  bv 
almost  all  the  sacred  writera  under  this  image.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  that  species  of  metaphor  which 
Aristotle  calls  analogical;^  that  is,  when  in  a  propositior 
consisting  of  feur  ideas,  the  firat  beare  the  same  relation  to 
the  second  as  the  third  does  to  the  fourth,  and  the  corres- 
ponding words  may  occasionally  change  their  places  without 
any  injury  to  ^e  sense.  Thus,  in  this  form  of  expression, 
God  is  supposed  to  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
church  as  a  husband  to  a  wife ;  God  is  represented  as  th« 
spouse  of  the  church,  and  the  church  is  betrothed  to  God 
Thus  also,  when  the  same  figure  is  maintained  with  a  dif 
ferent  mode  of  expression,  and  connected  with  different  cii 
cumstances,  the  relation  is  still  the  same :  thus  the  piety  oi, 

•  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopadla,  voL  vi.  article  CantiOta, 

«  Among  others  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  Taluable  Commentary. 
»  On  the  natare  of  thia  speeies  of  allegory,  see  VoL  I.  Part  H  Ctep.  L 
Beet.  IV. 

•  Pnaleet  zsxi.  ▼oL  ti.  mK  312—821. 
t  Poet  chap.  judi.  and  Rhet  UL  2. 
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{he  people,  their  tmpietyy  th^ir  idolatry,  and  rejectioii,  stand 
.n  tl^e  same  relation  wiin  respect  to  the  sacred  coTenant;  as 
chagtity,  modesty,  immodesty,  adultery,  dirorce,  with  respect 
to  the  marriage-contract.  And  this  notion  is  so  very  fami- 
liar and  well  nnderstood  in  Scripture,  that  the  word  adultery 
(or  whoredom)  is  commonly  used  to  denote  idolatrous  wor* 
•hip,  and  so  appropriate  does  it  appear  to  Uiis  metaphorical 
puipose,  that  it  very  seldom  occurs  in  its  proper  and  literal 
•ense. 

Of  this  mode  of  speaking,  the  sacred  writers  fhmish  us 
with  abundance  of  examples.  Thus  the  evangelical  prophet, 
wnen  treating  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  church  to  JehoTsdi, 
and  her  restoration  to  the  ditine  fayour,  among  many  images 
of  a  similar  nature,  introduces  the  following: — 

For  thj  huabud  is  thy  Maker ; 

Jehovah,  God  of  Hoala.  ia  his  name : 

And  thy  Redeemer  ia  the  Holy  One  of  larael ; 

The  God  of  the  whole  earth  ahall  he  be  caUed.— Isa.  Ur.  6,  6. 

And  in  another  passage  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  >— 

For  as  a  yoanjt  man  weddelh  a  Tirgtn, 
80  ahall  thy  Reatorer  wed  thee : 
And  aa  a  bridegroom  rejoloetfa  in  hia  bride, 
80  ahall  thy  God  rejoice  in  thee.— laa.  UiL  6. 


The  same  image  a  Utile  dtveisified,  and  with  greater 
freedom  of  expression,  as  better  adapted  to  the  di«^ay  of 
indignation,  is  introdmsed  by  Jeremiah  (ii.  8.  iii.  1,  &c.), 
when  he  declaims  against  the  defection  of  the  Jews  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Upon  the  same  prineiple  the 
former  part  of  the  prophecy  of  nosea  ought  also  to  he  ex- 
plained; and  whether  that  part>of  the  prophecy  be  taken  in 
the  literal  and  historical  sense,  or  whether  it  be  esteemed 
ahogether  allegorica),  still  the  nature  and  principles  of  this 
figure,  which  seems  eonseorated  in  some  measure  to  this 
suoject,  will  evidently  appear.  None  of  tiie  prophets,  how- 
ever, have  applied  the  miage  with  so  much  budoeas  and 
freedom  as  Ezektel,  an  author  of  a  most  fervid  imagination, 
who  is  little  studious  of  elegaaoe,  or  cantious  of  offending. 
His  great  freedom  in  the  use  of  this  image  is  particularly 
displayed  in  two  fiarables  (xvi.  and  xvii.),  in  which  he  de- 
scnbes  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  to  their 
great  Protector,  and  their  defection  from  the  true  worship, 
under  imagery  assomed  from  the  character  of  an  adulteroos 
wife,  and  the  meretricious  loves  of  two  unchaste  women. 
If  these  parables  (which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Grod  him- 
self with,  a  direct  allegorical  application,  and  in  which,  it 
most  be  confessed,  that  delicacy  does  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly studied,  according  to  our  refined  notions  of  deli- 
cacy)! be  well  considered,  we  axe  persuaded  that  the  Son? 
of  feolomon  (which  is  in  every  part  chaste  and  elegant)  wm 
not  anpear  unworthy  of  the  divine  sense  in  which  it  is 
usually  taken,  Mther  in  matter  or  stjrle,  or  in  any  degree 
inferior  either  in  gravity  or  purity  to  the  other  remains  of  the 
sacred  poets.  To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  forty-fifth 
psalm,  which  is  a  sacred  epithahunium,  of  the  allegorical 
application  of  which  to  the  union  between  God  and  the 
cnurch  no  doubt  has  hitherti  been  entertained ;  though  many 
suspect  it,  and  not  without  ^ood  reason,  to  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  same  occasion,  and  with  the  same  relation 
to  a  real  fact,  as  te  Song  of  Solomon.  Neither  ought  we 
to  omit,  that  the  writeie  of  the  New  Testament  have  freely 
admitted  the  san»  ifflage  in  the  same  allegorical  sense  with 
their  predecessors,  ana  have  finally  consecrated  it  by  their 
authority. 

Thus  John  the  Baptist  beautifiilly  represents  Christ  as  the 
bridesToom;  himselr,  as  his  friend  or  bridesman,  and  the 
church  as  his  spouse.'  (John  iii.  38.)  Our  Lord  also  adopts 
the  title  of  firiaegroom  m  Matt.  ix.  15. ;  and  likewise  in  the 
parable  of  the  virgins  or  bride's  maids  attendant  upon  the 
marriage.  (Matt  xxv.  1.)  *^The  Lambda  wife''  also,  the 
chuidi,*  is  represented  as  a'* bride  adorned  for  her  husband" 

( t>n  the  allegod  Immorality  of  the  language  of  8cri(nurc,  aee  Vol.  I.  p. 
106. 

a  "  In  the  prophetieal  book  of  the  Song  of  Solomon."  saya  Blahop  libra* 
ley,  "the  union  of  Chrlat  and  hia  eharch  ta  deacribed  in  hnagea  taken 
entirely  from  ihe  mutual  paaaion  and  earbr  k)ve  of  Solomon  and  hia 
bfkle.  Read  the  Sonf  of  Bolomon,  yon  will  find  the  Hebrew  king,  if  you 
know  any  thing  of  hia  hfatorr,  produeed,  indeed,  aa  the  emblem  of  a 
greater  pe/aonage ;  but  you  will  find  Bim  in  every  page.**  Bermona,  yoL 
J.  p  73. 2J  e'ttt. 

•  Gommei«rBtora  In  communion  with  the  Romiah  church,  not  content 
with  conatdering  the  Song  of  Sokunon  aa  adumbnting  the  union  of  Chrlat 
and  hia  church,  extend  it  alao  to  the  union  of  Chritt  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Such  is  the  notion  of  the  elegant  Italian  translator,  Melesigenio.  (Good'a 
Song  of  S^Uomon,  Pref.  p.  xxahr.)  la  the  ahort  preface  prefixed  to  thia 
uook  in  the  Dublin  edition  of  the  Ani^to-Romlah  mble  (1826^  page  G06  )  it  ia 
aillrmed,  that  "the  aponae  of  CbriatisUie church. moreemeciailyaatotha 
nappieat  part  of  it,  via.  perfect  aoula,  every  one  of  which  is  hia  betoved ; 
but,  above  all  othera,  the  tnunacnlate  and  ever  Ueaaed  wtrgim  wutkerf/* 


(Rev.  xxi.  3— 9.\  who  cnifikt  to  bo  **  without  vmT 
y.  27.))  as  the  Shulamite  is  represented  to  be.  (fW 
And,  surely,  if  this  most  beautifal  pastoral  poetnl , 
been  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it  would  not  hn  i 
admitted  into  the  sacred   canon    by  the  ancient 
church.^    Nor  is  &is  inconsistent  Witli  the  opioioos 
ancient  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  Saint  Paul  ana  other  > 
tian  writers,  found  the  Messiah  almost  erery  where 
Scriptures.    Indeed,  they  always  believed  dieir  etxa 
be  p«culiariy  under  the  protection  of  the  Messiah,  k 
one  or  other  of  his  chaiactere,  as  the  Oreat  Angel  1 
covenant,  the  King  of  Israel,  or  the  Son  of  God.  In  |i 
lar,  they  applied  to  him  the  forty-fiflh  psalm  (which, 
Scripture,  most  resembles  the  Song-  of  Songs) ;  for  d^ 
dee  paraphrase  on  the  second  rerse  expressly  sajsr- 
fairness,  0  King  Meuiah  /  exceedeth  tne  sons  of  mn 
the  same  manner  they  applied  the  seTenty-second,  Id 
and  tenth,  and  various  ouier  pBaAms,  as  well  as  msa 
sages  of  the  prophets. 

Bishop  Lowth  restricts  this  sublime  allegory  to  tft 
versa!  cnurch,  and  conceives  diat  it  has  no  veKxetxt 
ever  to  the  spiritual  state  of  individnals;  than  idi 
conceives  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  tb«  1 
and  gronnd-work  of  the  allegory  itself^  as  well  as  m 
general  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets.     With  regzrd 

demonstrat^j 
cfaareh  generallj 
pose  me  Individ nai  mem^ 
that  church ;  and  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  i8tobt!i 
mately  and  aoberly  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  it  is  ^ 
bended,  will  satisfactorily  appear  from  the  fonowiiig : 
tional  observations : — 

The  church  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  m&r. 
believers ;  and  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  na 
of  God  towards  his  church  in  general,  and  his  oondx 
wards  individtials,  is  plainly  indicated  in  many  parts  si  1 
New  Testament.  Tlius,  sometimes  the  sacrea  writei^ 
pare  the  whole  body  of  believers  to  a  temple,  in  whkk  ;ii 
form  living  stones,  oeinff  btiilt  on  the  only  foundatioQ,C"i 
Jesus;  at  other  times,  they  consider  individual  beliens 
temoles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  £pi.- I 
^33.)  So,  also,  they  sometimes  speak  of  ^e  churcn  u  n, 
— ^the  bride  the  LamVs  wife;  and  at  other  times,  of  di>a!l 
churches  or  individual  believers,  as  severally  mamW;.  2 
Lord.  (Rev.  xxi.  9.  2  Cor.  xi.  8.)  In  this  manner,  &^ 
allegorizes  die  history  of  Hagar  and  her  mistress,  re^ 
to  the  two  dispensations,  wmie  at  the  same  time  he  sd^ 
a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  consciences  of  tbe  G«> 
tians.  (Gal.  iv.  2^—31.) 

Furtner,  we  consider  the  allegory  as  desigaedla^ 
purposes  of  piety  imd  devotion,  which  cannot  k  »  nu 
answered  without  such  an  application.  Though  tiiis^ 
ment  may,  at  first  view,  appear  weak,  it  will  be  rteng*J»» 
when  we  recollect  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Te9tiiDttV,m 
"  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  vnttes 
our  learning;'*  and  that  their  grand  desi^  is^  *'ff"°^r 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  fauh  which  is  in  ^^^'^' 
This  shows  both  the  propriety  and  importance  of  a  pww" 
application  of  scriptural  truths  to  the  circumstances  and  ^i 
perience  of  indiviouals.  Religion  is  a  personal  thins' 
that  professor  is  a  hypocrite,  the  feelin|r8  of  whose  ^^ 
not  influenced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  actions  (^  bis  /i^<' 

The  fact  is,  that  much  of  the  language  of  this  p«® 
been  misunderstood  by  expositors,  some  of  whomt  ^ 
tering  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Oriental  po^^  ^ 
caused  particular  passages  to  be  considered  as  coeise 

«  Dr.  Halea'a  Analvaia,  vol.  M.  p.  400.  .  , 

•  Williaii)a*a  tranaUUion  of  the  Song  of  SeiM  pp.  ll^Ha  »< 
eonfirmatioo  of  the  precedinf  view  of  the  iq>irttuiU  desiga  ^i  u>tf 
oriental  poem,  we  may  obaerve,  that  thla  allegoric  mode  of  ^^.^ 
aacred  union  between  mankind  at  larg^,  or  an  indiridual  *""P'^^ 
and  the  great  Creator,  ia  common  to  akooat  all  Eaatera  po<B  "^ 
earlieat  down  to  the  preaent  age.  WiUMut  anch  an  eaotenc  or  f ^ 
interpretation, it  ia  impoaaible  to  nnderatand  many paasageBofUKv j| 
poeta  Sadi  and  Haflx :  and  the  Tarkiah  commentatora  on  tbero  ^^ 
formljr  thna  mterpreted  them ;  though  In  manj  inalaneea  wtj  '^^ 
aued  their  mjatic  meaning  to  an  undue  length.  A  slDiiltf  ^'^Ij^Sk 
myaticram  la  equally  conanlcnoua  in  the  barda  of  India ;  and  *"'J^u 
or  Hindoo  commentatora  tiaTe  In  like  manner  attrtbuled  •  ^^^^ 
a  literal  and  apiritnal  meaning  to  their  compoaitiona.  This  ia.  Vf^^zX 
the  caae  with  the  Gitftgovinda,  or  Songa  of  Jayad^va,  the  "v°JPL^ 
is  the  lovea  of  Chrishna  and  Radha,  or  the  reciprocal  ^^^Xafffi 
the  divine  goodneaa  and  the  aoul  of  man ;  and  the  atf  le  *'!''.  ?^ 
which,  like  thoae  of  the  royal  Hebrew  poet,  are  hi  the  wd^  Tl 
flowery  and  amatory.  GooU'a  Bong  of  Soi«a.  p.  xxii.  {>'^^'"!r«!i 
tieum  Canttcomm  iilnatratum  ex  Hierographia  OrientaiiuDi  rE-  ^ 
Sir  William  Jonea  haa  given  aeveral  ezamplea  of  tt^e  mystical  <^'''%|)r 
language  of  the  celebrated  Persian  poet,  HaflOn  his  Disstfw^^  ^^ 
MyaUcal  Poetry  of  the  Penteoa  and  Hindoos.  (Workit  foL  iv^  ^ 
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ndelicate,  which,  in  the  ohnnaly  are  altogether  the  reyeiBe ; 
%'hi1«  others  (as  the  leamea  Dr.  QtH  for  Instance)  have  so 
unfounded  tiie  literal  and  allegorical  senses  as  to  (riye 
leither,  distinctly  or  completely;  at  the  same  time,  Uiey 
laTe  applied  the  fifirores  to  each  a  yariety  of  objects,  as  to 
eaye  the  reader  stiu  to  seek  the  right,  and,  hy  their  minute 
isscction  of  the  allegory,  ihey  haye  not  only  destroyed  its 
onsistency  and  beauty,  mit  haye  also  exposed  the  poem  to 
he  unmented  itdicule  of  profime  minds.^  Mach,.unque»- 
ianably,  has  been,  done,  by  later  writers,  towards  elucidation 
he  langimse  and  allusions  of  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  aid 
f  Orientalliteratare  and  manners :  but,  siter  afl  the  labours 
if  leaznea  men,  there  will  perhaps  be  found  many  exprea- 
ions  which  are  yery  difficult  to  us,  both  as  to  the  literal 
oeaning,  and  the  spiritual  instruction  intended  tq  be  conyey- 
d  by  tbeai;  and  some  descriptions  must  not  be  judged  by 
liodem  notions  of  delicacy.  jBut  Uie  grand  outlines,  soberly 
rUerpretedy  in  the  obylous  meaning  of  the  allegory,  so  ac- 
otd  with  the  affections  and  experience  of  the  sincere  Chris- 
ian,  ^that  he  will  hardly  eyer  read  and  meditate  upon  them, 
n  a  spirit  of  humble  demotion,  without  feelinv  a  conviction 
that  no  other  poem  of  the  same  kind,  extant  in  the  woiid, 
2ould,  without  most  manifest  yiolence,  be  so  explained  as  to 
lescribe  the  state  of  his  heart  at  different  times,  and  to  ex- 
site  admiring,  adoring,  gratefbl  Ibye  to  God  our  Sayiour,  as 
his  docs.*'* 

With  regard  to  flie  style,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  this  poem 
s  of  the  pastoral  kind,  since  ttie  two  principalpersonages 
ire  lepiesented  in  the  character  of  shepherds.  Trie  circum- 
ttance  is  by  no  means  incongruous  to  the  manners  of  the 
:iebrew8,  whose  nrincipal  occupation  consisted  in  the  care 
f  cattle  (Gen.  xm.  3S— 34.) ;  nor  did  they  consider  thist 


employn^ent  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  hi^est  tharacten. 
Least  of  aU,  could  it  be  supposed  to  he  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  Solomon,  whose  father  was  raised  from  the 
sheepfold  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  The  pastoral  life  is  not 
only  most  delightful  in  itself,  but  from  the  particular  circum^ 
stances  and  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  is  possessed  of  a  kind 
of  dignity.  In  this  poem  it  is  adorned  with  all  the  choicest 
colourinff  of  lan^age,  with  all  the  elegance  and  yariety  of 
the  most  select  imagery.  *♦  Eyezy  part  of  the  Canticles,*' 
says  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bossuet,  ^'abounds  in  poetical 
beauties;  the  objects,  which  present  themselves  on.  every 
side,  are  the  choicest  plants,  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  the 
most  delicious  fruits,,  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  spring,  the 
sweet  verdure  of  the  fields,  flourishing  and  well-watered 
gardens,  pleasant  streams,  and  perennial  tountains*  The  other 
senses  are  represented  as  regaled  with  the  most  precious 
odours  natural  and  artificial :  with  the  sweet  singing  of  birds* 
and  the^  soft  voice  of  the  turtle;  with  milk  ana  honey,  and 
the  choicest  of  wine.  To  these  enchantments  are  added  adl 
that  is  beautiful  and  gracefiil  in  the  human  form,  the  endear<» 
meats,  the  caresses,  the  delicacy  of  love;  if  any  object  be 
introduced  which  seems  not  to  harmonize  with  this  denghtful 
scene,  such  as  the  awful  prospect  of  tremendous  precipices, 
the  wildness  of  the  msimtains,  or  the  haunts  ot  lions,,  its 
effect  is  only  to  heighten  by  the  contrast  the  beauty  of  the 
other  objects,  and  to  add  the  charms  of  variety  to  those  of 
grace  and  elegance.'*^ 

The  Chaldee  paraphrase,  of  this  book  is  a  long  and  tirs' 
some  application  of  it  throughout  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  Greek  version  of  it  is  tolerably 
exact;  and  Bos,  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
(1709),  ascribes  it  to.  Symmachoa* 
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SENVRMi  OBSKaTATIQNS  ON  TBE  PROPHETS  AXD  TBipi  WRimVOS. 


The  prvpneticiU  B^okf^  wA^  to  catted.— -V.  liferent  kindi  afProphett  mewtUned  in  the  Scripturet^^JH,  Situahon  oj  the 
Prtphett,  and  their  Manner  of  Living's—TV,  Motaic  Statutet  concerning  Prophete, — JBvidenceo  of  a  Divine  Miotion^^ 
Y.  Qttatf/gcflfiont  of  the  Prophet»,—YL  J^ature  of  the  prophetic  Inspiration, — ^VII  Aniiquity  and  Suceetrion  of  the  Propheto, 
—VnL  Collect^  of  their  Writings,  and  Mode  of  announcing  their  PredictionM^—XX*  JV^unber  and  Order  ojf  the  Prophetic 
Books, 


I.  We  now  enter  on  the  fourUi  or  ]>Tophetical  part  of  the 
Old  Testamest^  according  to  the  division  which  is  generally 
adopted,  but  whi(^  fonns  the  second  division,  according  to 
the  Jewish  classifieation  of  the  sacred  vcdume.  This  portion 
of  the  Scriptorss  is  termed  Prophetical,  because  it  chiefly 
consists  of  predictions  of  future  events;  though  many  histo- 
rical passages  are  interspersed  throu|rh  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  as  there  are  also  many  )>redictions  of  future  events 
icattered  dHtragfa  those  hooks  which  are  more  strictly  histo- 
ical.  But  thrae  books  also  contain  very  many  passages 
vhich  relate  to  other  subjects,  such  as  the  nature  and  attn- 
»ates  of  God ;  ^e  religious  and  moral  duties  of  man ;  reproofe 
f  idolatry  and  other  sins ;  exhortattoas  to  the  practice  of 
rae  religion  and  virtue;  together  with  advices  and  warnings 
especting  tiie  political  state  of  the  country,  and  the  admims- 
ration  or  aflfairs,  which  in  the  theocratieal  form  of  govem- 
aent  were  sent  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Hebrevra  by 
iie  prophets  as  ambasSMora  of  their  supreme  monareh, 
ehovah.  !%«  anthore  of  these  books  are^  by  way  of  smi- 
ence,  tenned  Prophets^  that  is,  divinely  mspixed  persons, 

<  Tbe  chief  error  of  lUtfae  tniulfetDnof  Ihb  book,  "Dt.  GoodobMrves 
fUicreat  tnitb,  " resqiUi  from  their  bavtai  ftven  verbtU rqoderincs of 
lefiebrew  terms  mid  idiomsi  which  oiuht  merely  to  have  been  tnuuTated 
liBvalently  ;  a  method,  bf  which  any  linKnage  to  the  worid,  when  inter- 
ri!ted  into  another,  maj  not  enljr  occanonally  convey  a  meaning  altof  ether 
iArrent  firom  what  the  auttior  intended,  but  concert  a  term  or  nhnae  of 
erfect  parity  and  delicacyi  in  ita  origlnaJ  import,  into  one  altocether  indett- 
lie  and  unchaate.*'  Song  of  Songs,  p.  szvL  Dr.  Good  ilmstrates  this 
mark  by  nome.  w«U-ahQaen  examplea,  wUch  want  of  room  compala  us 
I  omit ;  bat  the  reanlt.of  Its  application,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
as  his  ▼try  elegant  and  dehcate  Tersioo,  in  which,  thongh  ha  adheres 
)Iety  to  the  literal  sense,  yet  he  decidedly  axpreases  bimaclf  Q^  zrUI.)  in 
ivoor  of  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  poem. 
*  Bcoct,  Pre£  to  Bq1.So^8.  * 


who  were  raised  up  among  the  Isrsslltes  to  be  &e  ministers 
of  God's  dispensations.  Jehovah,  at  eundry  timet  and  in 
eUvere  manners^ spake  tmio  the  faihen  hy  the  prophete.-  for 
propheey  came  not  of  old  time  6y  the  w%U  of  num^  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  SpirS, 
(Heb;!.  1.  2 Pet  i.  81.) 

II.  To  these  messengere  of  heaven  fre(|uent  reference  is 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  term 
Prophet,  indeed,  is  of  general  signification,  it  was  applied 
by  the  heathens  to  all  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant with  divine  things ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  notion, 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistie  to  Titus  (L  IS.),  when  citing  a  pas- 
sage from  a  profane  poet,  calls  him  a  p^rophet,  because  the 
heathens  supposed  their  poets  to  be  inq>ired.  In  the  historic 
cEd  books  or  the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  frequent  notice 
of  the  school  of  the  prophde^  tluit  is,  of  seminaries,  where  re- 
ligious truths,  or  tiie  divine  laws,  were  particularly  taught:* 
for  the  pupils  in  these  schools  were  not,  strictiy  speaking, 
all  of  them  prophets;  though  God  bestovred  njxm  some  of 
them  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  of  predicting  future  events. 
(9  Kings  ii.  3.)  Furtiier,  in  the  Old  Testament,  tiie  prophets 
are  spoken  of,  as  *^  holy  men  of  Ood^*^  as  ^  seers J^  and  as 
**  prophets^''^  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  term.  The  first 
denomination  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  applied  to  men 
of  exemplary  piety,  who  assiduously  studied  the  divine  law 
as  communicated  by  ^eir  legislator  Moses ;  who  firmly  b^ 
lieved  in  the  predictions  of  good  and  evil  that  should,  attend 
the  Israelites  according  to  tiie  tenor  of  their  conduct;  who 

■  BoaneL  Prs£  in  Caatknm  CantieonuD)  OenTieSi  torn.  L  p.  467..4te' 

« Bee  an  account  of  theae  ichoola  In  FUt  IV.  Chap.  vn.  Beet  HLf  1 
of  this  Tokmio. 
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were  obtenraut  of  the  character  of  tiie  times  in  which  they 
lired;  and  who  might  be  able  to  discern  the  natural  and 
Ineritable  consequences  of  particular  actions,  without  the 
necessity  of  immediate  inspiration.  These  men  of  God, 
howerer,  received  peculiar  communications  upon  certain 
emergencies.  They  were  dirinely  appointed  to  execute  some 
important  commissions,  aod  to  predict  cTents  which  were 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  penetration.  It  was  mis  which  sometimes  gave 
them  the  title  of  seers.  The  higher  class  of  prophets  were 
those  who  foretold  important  events  that  were  to  take  place 
at  distant  periods ;  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee, 
and  which  were  most  opposite  to  the  natural  conceptions  or 

Sineral  expectations  of  mankind :  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
el,  and  tne  minor  prophets.* 

in.  The  prophets,  according  to  Augustine,'  were  the  phi- 
losophers, £vines,  instructors,  and  guides  of  the  Hebrews 
in  piety  and  virtue.  These  holy  men  were  the  bulwarks  of 
religion  against  the  impiety  of  princes,  the  wickedness  of 
individuals,  and  every  kind  of  iinmorality.  Their  lives,  per- 
sons, and  discourses  were  alike  instractive  and  prophetical. 
Raised  up  by  God  to  be  witnesses  of  his  presence,  and  living 
monuments  of  his  will,  the  events  that  frequently  happened 
to  ihem  were  predictions  of  what  was  about  to  befall  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Although  the  prophets  possessed  great 
authority  in  Israel,  and  were  highly  esteemed  by  pious  sove- 
reigns, who  undertook  no  important  affairs  without  consult- 
ing them,  yet  their  way  of  life  was  exceedingly  laborious, 
ana  they  were  very  poor,  and  greatly  exposed  to  persecution 
and  ill  treatment.  They  generally  lived  retired  in  some 
country  place,  and  in  colleges  or  communities,  where  they 
and  their  disciples  were  employed  in  prayer,  in  manual  la- 
bour, and  in  study.  Their  labour,  however,  was  not  such 
as  required  intense  application,  or  was  inconsistent  with  that 
frpcdom  from  seciUar  cares  which  their  office  reauired.  Thus, 
Elisha  (quitted  his  plough,  when  Elijah  called  him  to  the 
prophetic  office  (1  Kings  xix.  19,  30.) ;  and  Amos  (vii.  14.) 
tells  us  that  he  wcu  no  prophet^  neither  a  prophei*8  «m,  but  a 
herdanuin^  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  frmt.  The  pupils  or 
sons  of  the  prophets,  who  lived  under  the  direction  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  erected  their  own  dwellings,  for  which  they  cut 
down  the  timber  that  was  requisite.  (2 Kings  vi.  1—4.) 

The  apparel  of  the  prophets  was  in  unison  with  the  sim- 
plicity or  their  private  life.  Elijah  was  clothed  with  skins, 
and  wore  a  leaUier  girdle  round  his  loins.  (2  Kings  i.  6.) 
f  saiah  wore  sackcloth  (xx.  3.),  which  was  the  ordinary  habit 
of  the  |)Tophets.  Zechariah,  speaking  of  the  false  prophets 
who  imitated  externally  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  says 
that  they  should  not  wear  a  rmigh  garment  (Heb.  a  garment 
tifhalr)  to  deceive,  f  Zech.  xiii.  4.)  Their  poverty  was  con- 
spicuous in  their  wnole  life.  The  presents  they  received 
were  only  bread,  fruits,  and  honey ;  and  the  first-fruits  of  the 
earth  were  given  them,  as  being  persons  who  possessed 
nothing  themselves.  (3  Kings  iv.  43.)  The  woman  of  Shu- 
nem,  who  entertained  Elisha,  put  into  the  prophet's  chamber 
only  what  was  plain  and  absolutely  necessary.  (2  Kings  iv. 
1 0. }  The  same  prophet  refused  the  costly  presents  of  Naaman 
(2  Kings  V.  16.),  and  pronounced  a  severe  sentence  upon  his 
servant  Gehazi,  who  had  clandestinely  obtained  a  part  of  them. 
(20 — ^27.)  Their  fro^lity  appears  throughout  their  history ; 
—for  instance,  the  wild  gourds,  which  one  of  the  prophets 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  disciples.  (2  Kings  iv.  38 — 41.) 
The  angrel  gave  Elijah  only  breaa  and  water  tor  a  long  jour- 
nny  (l  Kings  xix.  6—8.) ;  and  Obadiah,  the  pious  governor 
of  Anab's  nonsehoid,  gave  tlie  same  food  to  the  prophets 
whose  lives  he.  saved  in  a  cave.  (1  Kings  xviii.  4.  13.) 
Their  recluse,  abstemious  mode  of  living,  and  mean  apparel, 
sometimes  exposed  them  to  contempt  among  the  gay  and 
courtly :  it  was  probably,  the  singular  dress  and  appearance 
^cf  Elisha  which  occasioned  the  impious  scoffs  of  the  young 
men  of  Bethel.  (2  Kings  ii.  23.)  But,  in  general,  the  pro- 
phets were  regaruea  with  high  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
wise  and  good,  and  even  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
state.  (1  Kings  xviii.  7.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prophets 
were  bound  by  any  vow  of  celibacy ;  for  Samuel  bad  chil- 
dren, and  the  Scriptures  mention  the  wives  of  Isaiah  (viii.  3.) 
and  Hosea.  (i.  3.)  But  the  prophets  maintained  a  very 
guarded  intercourse  with  the  female  sex,  as  is  evident  in  the 
conduct  of  Elisha  towards  his  benevolent  hostess.  (2  Kings 
iy»  27.) 

<  iir.  Cohan's  TheolDgical  DisqtiiritioD,  p.  276.  ef  mo.  Dr.  Oregoiy 
Sharpe's  Second  Argument  In  Defence  of  Chriadanlty  lirom  Propbecj, 
pp.  1— ao. 

ft  De  Civtute  Dei  lib.  vtUI  c  41. 


But,  however  they  might  be  respected  by  moos  mcasf 
the  prophets  were  fiequently  exposed  to  cruel  treatmertt  :• 
wicKed  pnnces,  whose  impiety  thej  reprehended,  znd  w 
suits  axu)  Jeers  from  the  people,  ^whoae  immoral  prjttii 
they  censured  and  condemned  ;  and  many  of  them  Ten-  «* 
put  to  violent  deaths.  (Heb.  xi.  35 — 38.)  Yet,  acu 
these  persecutions  and  this  injurious  treatment,  they  dnir 
dangers,  torments,  and  deaUi,  and  writh  wonderful  rnttf; :: 
attacked  whatever  was  contianr  to  the  law  and  wc^hip 
Jehovah,  contemnipg  secular  nonours,  riches,  and  ikr  • 
with  astonishing  disinterestedness.' 

IV.  '*  Prophecy  being  necessary  in  the  early  ases  fi  < 
preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  the  Hebicv^] 
monwealth  prophets  were  not  merely  tolerated,  as  90m ., 
supposed,  but  they  were  also  promised,  lest  the  Hfl-«i 
should  have  recourse  to  soothsayers  wrho  weie  idoIateM 
would  seduce  them  into  idolatry.  (Deot.  xviii.  9— 22.'  } 
that  advantage  might  not  be  ts^en  of  this  institutioD  U\^ 
prophets,  Moses  decreed,  that  impostors  should  saSa  a  - 
pumshment;  and  furnished  the  judges  widi  two  disticr:^ 
vug  marks,  by  which  a  false  prophet  might  be  Imown. 

^  1.  The  prophet,  who  should  endeavoar  to  iDtndif 
worship  of  other  gods  beside  JehoTah,  was  to  be  coo&v- 
as  an  mipostor;  and,  as  a  rebel  against  their  king.  *.. 
capitally  punished.  (Deut  xiii.  S)— 6.) 

**2.  Whoever  should  predict  any  thins  which  wi; 
accomplished  by  the  event,  aldiougn  he  would  do  it  1:  j 
name  of  J^ovah,  was  to  be  condemned  to  deatli.  2$ 
impostor  who  had  presumed  to  counterfeit  the  seal  rf : 
king.  (Deut.  xviii.  3(V— 22.)  Hence  it  is  plain  tks 
prophets  were  not  sagacious  men,  whose  perspicactt)-  eu 
them  to  foresee  future  events;  for  an  error  commit: 
such,  and  unaccompanied  by  guilt,  w^onld  never  have  pvr- 
ed  frcm  Moses  so  severe  a  punishment.*' 

Ir  ;onse^uence  of  these  laws,  **  a  prophet  ran  a  grest  -n 
in  undertaking  a  divine  mission,  unless  he  knew,  bjinfsj" 
proofs,  that  he  had  really  received  the  commands  g{': 
IMty,  and  was  not  deluded  by  his  own  imaginatioo.  i' 
the  nature  of  these  proofs  we  are  not  informed,  sltbr..i 
some  circumstances  are  recorded,   wrhich  show  tk  s 
prophets  were  certainly  possessed  of  them.    For  instr? 
It  is  mentioned  (1  Sam.  ih.  7.),  that,  at  first,  t^aei  did}' 
know  the  voice  of  God ;  ana  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  &^'](* 
fesses,  that  it  was  the  correspondence  or  the  eveot,  vgc 
assured  him  that  the  direction  to  buy  the  field  of  hisnl!^ 
had  come  to  him  from  God.    (Compare  also  Jer.  xxtzb.  i 
The  proofs,  by  which  Moses  was  satisfied  respecfis^  b 
divine  commission,  are  recorded  at  length  in  £xod.m.  i.- 
iv.  17.   That  the  prophets  had  other  means  of  disdufshi^ 
divine  revelations  from  their  own  thon^ts,  vffoisim 
1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7.  2  Sam.  vii.  1—17.    1  Chron.ril-lJ. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  1—8.  9  Kings  xk.  1—11.     OocssooaH^,  the 
impression  made  by  the  revelation  was  so  strong, thst\t«^ 
impossible  to  doubt  of  its  origin ;  so  that  they  coofes  «»>' 
selves  unable  to  refrain  from  speaking,  as  in  Jer,  xx.  7-i& 
The  means,  indeed,  by  which  they  distinguished  theiim 
thoughts  from  divine  revelations,  they  could  not  ti^ 
in  words;  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  one  of 
quainted  with  the  subject,  how  we  know  the  paiotei  fit  J 
picture,  or  the  author  of  a  composition,  solely  By  \^^P' 
To  the  hearers  and  first  readers  of  the  prophets  th^^-^ 
mission  was  proved  either  by  miracles  predicted,  and  acccs 
ingly  performed ;  or,  if  such  were  not  granted,  by  the  em 
corresponding  with  the  prophecies:  for  the  pwp^^**^  J^ 
of  a  twofold  description,  some  relating  to  proximate,  el's 
to  remote  events.    Those  of  the  former  kind,  which »« 
clear,  and  contained  various  circumstances  of  the  ^wif^ 
events,  which  must  neoessariljr  be  beyond  the  ^^f 
human  foresight,  afibrded  by  theur  completion  a  proof  to^ 
contemporaries  of  the  propnet  that  he  was  a  messen^^ 
God,  and  that  his  predictions  concerning  f^os^^.^^'w 
coming  from  the  same  source  with  those  which  the;  cs 
seen  filfiUed,  were  worthy  of  equal  credit^    Tbfi  a«^ 

Slishment  of  these  would  afford  to  posterity  the  P^^  ^^ 
ivine  mission.    This  consequence  was  so  evident,  uai^ 
a  few  even  of  the  heathens,  among  whom  Cyrus  rtaj 
mentioned  as  a  most  remarkahle  instance,  were  ^^T^ 
by  it,  and  acknowledged  that  the  author  of  these  prophW" 

•  Cilmet,  PrefkM  6«n«rale  rar  lei  Prophites,  Art.  3.  rar  UMioi^n 
Vie  desPronhctoi,  Ac.  Dissert  torn.  ii.  pp.  308—311.         ^      .,..^ 

•  Compare  1  aem.  lii.  l»~21.,  where  the  general  ^^wltdge  <»  ^J^ 
that  Samuel  was  a  divinelj  commissioned  prophet,  is  ^**^f°,r,i.oi^ 
quence  of  God's  letting  none  of  his  words  iaU  to  the  grouna;  tw  ^ 
regular  fulfilment  of  bis  predictions. 
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vaA  ^  ^®  ^®  ^^  Qod.i  It  vts  neeessary,  therefore, 
)at  tbe  prophets  shoald  secoie  the  credence  of  their  contem- 
orariee  in  that  pordon  of  their  prophecies  which  related  to 
^mote  evente  »y  some  prediottons  lespeetiiig  erentB  of 
neeif  occurrence.  This  acooonts  for  the  fact,  that  the 
[>^^ts  sometimes  predicted  nroximate  erents  of  little  mo- 
lent  with  as  much  care  as  otners  of  hi  more  importance.* 
Compare  2  Sam.  xii.  14.  xm,  11 — 14.  1  Kings  xi.  31 — 39. 
iii.  1— 5*  xiv.  6. 12.  Isa.  vii.  4 — 16.*  zxxviii.  4 — 8.  Jer. 
xriil  16, 17.  xxxvii.  1.  xxxriii,  38."* 

V.  In  considering  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  Hebrew 
rophets,  the  QuAuricATions  which  were  requisite  for  the 
rophetic  office  daim  distinctly  to  he  considered :  they  were 
vo  in  number,  Tix. 

I.  Thtfini  and  leading  quaUflctUion  twia,  a  holt  charao- 

KR. 

^'  As  this  is  the  nniform  sentiment  of  Jewish  writers,  so 
is  coofimied  by  the  history  and  lives  of  the  ancient  nro- 
hets,  and  by  the  express  testimony  of  St  Peter,  that  holy 
yen  of  Gna  tpake  ob  they  were  moved  by  ike  Holy  Ghost, 
2  Pet  i.  21.)  Though  we  meet  with  some  instances  of 
piclsed  men,  to  whom  God,  on  special  occasions,  imparted 
lis  secret  counsels,  such  as  the  covetous  Balaam,  and  the 
jolatrous  kings,  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  ;^ 
et  we  WSJ  presume,  that  none  but  good  men  were  statedly 
onouied  with  these  divine  communications;  and  especially 
lat  none  bat  such  were  employed  as  penmen  of  the  Sacred 
Vritinga.  "Die  declaration,  therefore,  of  Peter,  will,  doubt- 
^ss,  apply  to  all  the  prophetic  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
liey  were  all  men  of  real  and  exemplary  holiness.  The 
nportance  of  personal  piety  and  virtue  in  the  eiitraordinary 
linisteiB  of  Jenovah  wiU  account  for  his  withdrawing  the 
)iiit  of  nrophecy  from  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  latter 
ages  ot  their  polity,  that  is,  from  Malachi  to  Christ; 
."cause  duiing  this  period  their  religious  and  moral  state 
as  universalw  corrupt*' 

2.  The  minaef  the  prephet  muH  be  in  a  bkhenk  and  com- 
)SED  FRAMK,  in  order  to  receive  the  tpirU  of  inutiration, 
^^  The  Jewish  doctors  tell  us,  that  a  mindf  loaded  with 
esh  guilt,  oppressed  with  sorrow,  or  disturbed  with  passion, 
anld  not  duly  receive  and  exercise  this  heavenly  gih.  Ao- 
ordJDgly,  when  David,  in  his  penitential  psalm,  after  the 
ffiiii  of  Uriah,  prays  tliat  the  hoiy  tpirit  mtgJU  be  restored  to 
im,  that  God  would  give  him  joy  and  gkulnees  and  a  free 
pirit  f  the  Hebrew  commentators  understand  by  these  ex- 
ireuions,  that  pfophetic  spirit,  which  his  ffuilt  and  distress 
f  mind  bad  banished,  and  that  peaceful  and  cheerful  frame, 
fhich  would  invite  its  return.  To  prove  that  passion  unfit* 
ed  the  mind  for  the  prophetic  impulse,  they  plead  the  story 

•  Thepropiietffttieiiiflehres  occttrionally  refer  to  this  evidence  of  their 
iivine  laitsoa,  and  draw  plataily  the  dwinction  between  the  proximate 
'Tents,  b;  predictiiv  wliicD  they  obtain  credence  for  their  other  prophe- 
riet,  aadihoM  more  remote  which  ft  was  their  principal  object  to  foretell. 
Compare  Isa.  di.  22.  zlii  9.  zBv.  7,  a  Jer.  xzvitl  9.— For  an  ennmeration 
of  prophtciea  of  ]»ozimate  eventa,  and  their  accompliabment,  aee  Allijt'a 
Reflectkwa  apoa  the  Book*  of  the  Old  Teatament,  ch.  3.  in  Biahop  Wa^ 
$00'^  Tncta,  toL  I  pp.  368-^1. 

•  The  Bobjcetof  the  evidence  of  the  divine  mlnioo  of  the  pn^heta  ia 
rofHously  diwuned  bj  Witaiuain  hie  MiaceUanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c  IS.  de 
aotis  vera  prophetic  M  veri  prophetis,  pp.  132—159. 

>  See  aa  ulotfiadoo  of  thia  prediction  of  a  proximate  event  and  Ita  fhlfil- 
neat,  wpra.  Vol  I.  p.  121. 

« ProfesaorTiinier'a  and  Mr.  Whittimham*a  tnuulation  of  Jabn'a  ]iitxt>> 
luctjon,  pp  311 315. 

•  The  traiMiem  vonchaafement  of  thia  spirit  to  bad  men,  while  it  an- 
«cm)  aorae  special  purpoae  of  divine  wiadom,  Mimirably  displayed  the 
Dvereiirnty  o\  God  in  using  the  most  unhkely  and  wicked  inatromenta  to 
?rTe  his  owii  deaqpi,  in  conatrainiiur  even  hia  enemiea  to  utter  tlioae 
'uihfi  and  preiJieUooa,  which  promoteohia  honour  and  interest  and  sealed 
>eir  own  ccii  Jemnation  and  miD.  It  magnified  his  unsearchable  wisdom, 
ciliness,  and  i^ower  in  compeOins  the  most  unhallowed  lips  to  pronounce 
is  pure  meaBaisea  without  the  Teaat  adulteration,  yea,  witli  astonishing 
3«rry  and  sublimity.  It  enforced  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  essen* 
li  diatjnetioa  between  splendid  and  even  miraculous  gifts,  and  saootify' 
S  grace ;  between  the  occasional  effliaionB  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  and 
I-;  renuioG  workings  of  human  depravity.  These  lessons  are  forcibly 
qku  \yj  the  history  of  Balaam.  Thia  noted  magician  had  l>een  allured 
r  Qalak,  icing  of  Hoiib,  to  eoma  to  him,  with  a  view  to  curse  Israel,  who 
i»n  lay  eocamped  on  his  borders.  The  heathen  nations  believed  that 
'■^«ta  or  divinera  could,  by  rellgioua  charms  or  ceremoniea,  decoy  from 
«:r  enemies  their  tutelar  deltiea,  engage  the  celestial  powers  against 
em,  azul  thus  ensnre  their  df  strucUon.  Thus  Homer  represents  the 
^tI^e  of  Troy  as  depending  on  the  removal  firom  that  city  of  the  sacred 
ttfe  of  Mioerra.  Tne  pagana^  previously  to  a  military  engagement,  usu- 
ij  employed  a  priest  to  pronounce,  at  me  head  of  tne  army,  a  solemn 
^prrcaiion  against  the  adverse  power.  But  though  Balaam  was  invited 
id  fully  inchned  to  perform  this  office  aninst  Israel,  infinite  soodness, 
nrer,  and  wisdom  turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing,  by  forcing  this  malig> 
IK  eoemy  of  bis  people  to  announce,  in  the  most  loflv  strains,  their  pre- 
»( Mid  future  glory,  the  triumplis  of  their  (fivine  Leader  and  future  Mea> 
sb,  and  the  si^ial  deatmction  of  his  and  their  adversaries.  We  see,  in 
SI  and  nmilar  instances,  the  aingular  beautr  of  the  divine  conduct ; 
bittL,  b7  thus  inspiring  and  contrdling  the  minds  of  sinful  men,  turned 
«ir  couaaels  into  fooUshnesi,  and  maiM  their  wrath  and  wickedness  aab- 
inie  oA  to  iiis  praise* 


of  Elisha ;  -who  beii)g  reqnested  by  the  three  kii^  of  Jnddi, 
Uiael,  and  Edom,  to  inquire  of  God  for  them  in  their  di» 
tress  for  water  during  a  military  expedition,  was  transported 
with  pious  indignation  against  the  wicked  king  of  Israel : 
but  being  willing  to  oblige  the  good  king  of  Judsdi,  called 
for  a  minstrel  or  musician,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  calm- 
ing  his  passion,  and  thus  preparing  nim  for  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration. Accordingly,  while  the  minstrel  played,  we  are 
told,  the  hand  of  the  Ibard  came  upon  him.  This  intimates 
one  important  reason  why  the  prophets  and  their  pupils  cul 
tivated  sacred  music ;  and  also  why  those  who  composed 
and  song  divine  hymns  are  sometimes  styled  prophets ;  viz. 
because  m  many  cases  this  heavenly  art  was  not  only  assist- 
ed by,  but  wonoerfuUy  fitted  persons  for,  celestial  communi- 
cations."^ 

3.  Though  prophecy  was  a  perfectly  gratuitous  gift  of 
God,  and  independent  on  human  industry,  yet  it  did  not  ex- 
clude APPLICATION  AMD  STiTDY,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing^e  meaning  of  a  particular  prophecy. 

Thus,  Daniel  prayed  and  fasted  in  order  that  he  might 
know  the  mystery  of  the  seyenty  weeks  which  had  been 

Eredicted  by  Jeremiah.  (Dan.  ix.  2.^  Zechariah  applied 
imself  seriously  to  the  study  of  propnecy  (2  Ghron.  xxvi. 
5.) ;  and  St.  Peter  states,  that  this  was  the  employment  of 
the  ancient  prophets.  (1  Pet  i.  10,  11.) 

VI.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting 
the  nature,  extent,  permanency,  and  diuerent  degrees  of  in- 
spiration which  the  prophets  possessed.  Not  to  enter  into  a 
useless  discussion  of  conflicting  sentiments,  we  may  remark^ 
that  the  communication  between  God  and  man  is  by  prayer^ 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  his  works :  in  old  times  it  was 
also  by  the  prophets,  and  before  them  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  proper  symbols  of  the  divine  presence.  Man- 
kind, at  first,  consulted  God  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  at  his 
altars.  After  the  promulgation  or  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood,  we  find  three  modes 
of  communicating  the  divine  will  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament:—!. The  SheclUnah:^^,  The  Urim  and  Tkum- 
mim;  and,-— 3.  Revelation  by  Dreams,  Visions,  hy  Intpira* 
tion,  or  bv  inunediate  Conversation  with  the  Deity.  When 
these  kinds  of  prophecy  ceased  under  the  second  temple,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmuaists,  they  were  succeeded,  4.  ^y  the 
Bath  Efd,  or  voice  from  heaven. 

1.  The  Shechinah  was  the  sitting  or  dwelling  of  Gad 
between  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  cover  of  the  ark 
(Psal.  Ixxx.  1.  and  xcix.  1.) ;  whence  he  delivered  his  an- 
swers in  an  articulate  voice.  (Exod.  xxv.  22.  xxix.  42. 
Num.  vii.  89.) 

2.  The  Urim  aio)  Thummim,  which  was  on  tlie  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  was  another  stand- 
ing oracle,  to  be  consulted  on  all  great  occasions  (Num. 
xxvii.  21.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  xxiii.  9.  xxx.  7.  Ezra  ii.  63.) ; 
and  the  answers  were  returned  by  a  visible  signification  of 
the  divine  vrill.  This  oracle  was  not  only  venerable  among 
the  Jews,  but  was  also  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Josephus  informs  us,'  for  its  infallible  answers. 

3.  Another  mode  of  revealing  tiie  divine  will  was  by 
Dreams  and  Vteions,  by  Inspiration,  or  a  Conversation  with 
THS  Dritt. 

(1.)  Drbams,  or  (to  adopt  the  elegant  expressions  of  the 
Temanite)  TVumghis  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  de^ 
steep  faileth  on  man  f  Job  iv.  16.),  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  as  channels  by  which  the  divine  will  was 
communicated  to  mankind.  Abimelech  was  reproved  and 
admonished  in  a  dream  concerning  Sarah  (Gen.  xx.  3.) ;  and, 
to  Abraham,  by  a  prophetic  dream,  were  announced  tlie 
bondage  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt,  and  their  deliverance, 
accompanied  witn  the  promise  tn  long  life  to  himself  before 
he  shoald  be  gatherea  to  his  fathers.  (Gen.  xv.  12 — 16.) 
The  dreams  of  Joseph,  and  of  Pharaoh  and  his  servants, 
were  divine  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5.  xl.  5.  xli.  1.)  ;  as  also  was  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  concerning  the  fate  of  many  kingdoms 
(Dan.  ii.  1.)  All  these  were  worthy  of  the  divine  interpo-. 
sition,  and  carried  tne  evidenc<'  ^f  tnelr  divine  original  oy 
the  revelations  they  made,  and  the  strong  impressions  'hey 
left  upon  the  mind.* 

(2.)  Visions  were  revelations  made  in  a  trance  or  ecstacy, 
during  which  ideas  and  symbolic  representations  were  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  of  the  prophet,  when  awaVe,  or 

•  Tainan'a  Lectaret  on  Jewish  Antiquities^  pp.  191—193. 
1  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  Hi.  c  6.  (al.  9.)  S  9. 

•  Sharpe'a  Second  Argument  m  Defence  of  Christianitr  from  Prophecy, 
pp.  ao— 281  Jahn,  Introdactio  ad  Vet  Feed.  S  8S.  HL  Witaii  JtfisceUaoet 
aaciBtUb.  L  c6. 
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the  fttQT»  TTM  eschibiled  »  it  weie  in  distant  praBfieot 
Tfau^lMiab  bebeid  the  Loit*  siitiiig  npoiim  loAy  throne,  his 
faaiii  lilting  the  tenip)e«  above  which  stood  seiephiiii,  who 
aJtmnately  proclaimed  his  pnitse.  (Ise.  li.  ^  3.)  While 
Ksekiel  was  amoog  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebai^  the 
heavein  were  opeiMdv  and  he  beheld  the  visions  of  God, 
which  he  has  descrihed,  (oh.  i.)  To  this  dass  of  divine 
oraniftBStatiottS  is  supposed  to  belonff  the  imrelation-  made  to 
leiemiah.  ooneeming  the  girdle  which  he  was  commanded 
to  oonoeal  near  the^nver  Eaphrates,  and  to  lesome  it  after  it 
had  beoome  decayed.  (Jer.  xiii.  l«-^9.)  Indeed,  it  is  not 
credible,  that  the  prophet  should  have  been  sent  twice  upon 
a  Journey  of  such  considerable  length  and  difficulty  (for  the 
Euphrates  is  computed  to  have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  days 
distant  from  Jerusalem),  to  a  very  great  loss  of  his  time, 
when  every  jpurpose  would  have  been  answered  a]to|[ether 
as  well,  if  the  transaction  had  been  represented  in  vision. 
The  same  supposition  of  a  vision  must  be  admitted  in  other 
cases  also,  particularly  in  Jer.  xxv.  15-*^. ;  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  actually  went  round  with  a 
.^p  in  his  hand  to  all  the  kin|[s  and  nations  enrnnerated  in 
duit  chapter,  and  made  them  dnnk  of  its  contents*  Mtoaiah^ 
in  vision,  beheld  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  surround- 
ed by  the  celestial  host,  and  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the 
hills.  (1  Kings  xxii.  17— L9.)  Other  instances  of  revela- 
tions by  visions  may  be  seen  in  Num.  xxtv.  15.  Ezek,  iii. 
1.  iv.5. 13.  15.  viii.  1.  €t  teq.  Dan.  vii.  Acts  x.  9, 10.  3 
Cor.  xtL  1 — 3.  Many  of  the  scenes  represented  in  the  Apo- 
oslypse  were  in  vision.^  In  Job  iv.  13-^6.  there  is  a  de- 
scnption  of  a  vision  by  Elij^aa  the  Temanile,  which,  for 
sublimity,  is  unrivalled  by  any  production  of  aneieni  or  of 
modem  poetry.  ^  Midnight,  solitude,  the  deep  sleep  of  all 
around,  the  dreadful  chill  and  erection  of  the  hair  over  the 
whole  body,..4he  shivering  not  of  the  muscles  onlT,  but  of 
the  bones  themselves,-— the  gliding  approach  of  the  speo-^ 
tie,— the  abruptness  of  his  pausoy-^s  undefined  and  inde- 
seribable  foim,  are  all  powerful  and  ori^nal  chatactsrs, 
which  have  never  been  given  with  equal  effect  by  eny  other 
writer."" 

(3.)  iKSPiRATimf  was  a  third  mode  by  which  the  divine 
designs  were  manifested  to  the  ^MPophets ;  by  whioh  term  we 
are  to  understand  ^*  a  suggestion  of  ideas  to  the  uadeistanding, 
vrithout  such  representations  to  the  fanoy  as  the  former  me> 
thods  imply.  Maimosidest  one  of  the  most  rational  and 
learned  ot  the  Jewish  doctors,  explains  this  inspintion  to  be 
a  divine  impulse,  enabling  and  urging  the  suojeot  of  it  to 
utter  psalms  and  hymna,or  uselul  moral  precepts,  or  mattem 
civil,  sacred,  and  divine ;  and  that,  while  he  is  awuke,  and 
has  the  ordinaiy  use  and  vigour  of  his  senses.  Such  was 
the  inspiration  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  wlio  on  a  venr 
interesting  occasion  are  said  to  have  ^  been  fiitd  with  the  Hoiy 
GAoH^'*  and  to  have  uttered  the  meet  sublime  acknowledg- 
ments or  predictions.  (Luke  i.  41,  43.  67^—79.)  Such,  too, 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  prophets  in  general,  vrho 
^ipgke  tu  they  were  mwed  by  the  Hoiy  GhotiJ*  This  sacied 
impulse  was  of  a  oalm  and  gentle  nature,  and  thus  was 
clearly  distinguished  irom  the  fanatical  inspiration  of  heathen 
divinera.'  But  the  proj^ts  of  the  true  God  were  only 
*  moved,'  that  is,  calmly  influenced  by  his  inspiring  spirit. 
This  influence,  far  from  su^nding,  added  vigour  and  ele- 
vation to  their  own  reason  and  prudence."'* 

(4.)  But  the  most  eminent  ol  all  the  modes  of  communi- 
cating the  divine  will  to  man  was,  a  direct  Cowvebsation 
wrra  God.  It  is  especially  recorded  of  Moses,  that  there 
arose  no  prophet  subsequently,  Uke  unUt  him^  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  iofaee,  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10.)  This  has  been  tenned 
the  Moetdcaf  Inspiration  .•  it  was  the  highest  degree,  and  vrss 
characterised  by  the  following  circumstances,  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  revelations  made  to  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
phets:— 1.  Moses  was  made  partaker  of  these  divine  reve- 
lations, while  he  was  awake  (Num.  xii.  6—8.),  whereas 
God  manifested  himself  to  all  die  other  prophets  in  a  dream 
or  vision.^-2.  Moses  prophesied  without  tne  mediation  of 
any  angelic  power,  by  an  influence  derived  immediately  from 
God,  vvhile  in  all  otKer  prophecies  some  angel  ajmoued  to 
Uie  prophet — 3.  All  the  other  prophets  were  afraid,  and 

•  Wftsil  MitcelUnea  Btcra,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  S  Ix.  pp.  19, 20.  Dr.  Blayiif  j,  «d 
Jer.  nil  4. 

•  Dr.  Oood'sTranslatiun  of  Job,  p.  51. 

■  Vircil  \n  his  sUtii^neid  represents  the  sibyl,  when  the  prophetic  spirit 
setxed  ner,  ss  perrectly  frantic,  as  smig^linc  In  ^o.  to  sbue  off  the  deitr 
that  inspired  her,  and  as  irresistibly  forced  to  uuer  his  dictstes.  (^n.  vi. 
47.  tt  »eq.  77.  ef  segO  Lacan  describes  the  Pythian  propheteM  in  the  lafflc 
■lanner.  (Lib.  v.  ▼.  142— 21&) 

«  Tappan'a  Lectures  on  Jewish  AaUquities^  p.  199. 
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trouUed  and  laiiiled;  bvt  Moflett  mrn^  wo\  so.  To 
Loi»  ejuUte^fmoe  to  /me,  as  a  ambt  opgaketh  uafo  ii 
(Exod*  xzxiik  Ih),  thai  is,  ft«vl7  ^^  famiUai^.y, 
mar  and  .tremUiag«««4.  Not  om»  of  the  other  piophei 
utter  piedicttons  at  tiuir  plsBsmre  ;  but  Moeea,  on  vl 
spirit  of  pvopiiecy  rested  at  nil  tisncs,  wa»  free  to  ^ 
aad  mighit  have  reconrseatasqr  timam  to  the  sscrcd  a 
the  tabemacler  which,  spake  from  heUmeat  the  dienu) 

^  In  aU  the  cases  hv e  descnbedy  iho  prophets  coi 
without  doubting  the  deaiMPt  and  mooitjiaipableeT 
distrust  tlie  truth,  of  the  n^eikwtdamm  wiiidL  they  m 
and,  with-  respect  to  «s,  we  hsra  ample  leassn,  fioa 
lecture  considention  of  their  -wriluiga*  to  be  confin 
their  inspiration  was  accompanied  w^ith  safficieat  ch 
to  distinguish  it  6nm  the  dreaasa  of  eathasiasni,  ot 
sions  of  tancj.*'^  Though  their  bodiW  strength  t« 
times  oveipoweied  by  the  uisgattaiia  oi  their  rerelttioi 
their  eyes  were  dassnd  -with  the  aniandoar  of  the  ^ 
light,  as  in  the  instenese-of  Daolal  ^x.  5<*«-9.)  and  the  i 
Jdin  (Rev»  i.  17.)»  yet  they  letaioedfaU  poBsesaoea 
understanding,  and  tlie  free  ezesioiae  o£  ttieir  resnL 
proahetieal  spirit,  seatng  itself  ut  tho  lattoBal  powi 
well  as  in  the  imaginatioo,  never  alienatad  the  nuiii 
formed  and  eniigfatened  it;  aad  Ihoaa-wte  we»  acta 
it  always  msintained  a  dearassa  and  coaalBtencT  of  r 
with  strength  and  solidiQf  of  jndniiMsH  For  God  & 
emfdoy  idiotsor  fools. for  the  pmpoaa  of  lavesliBg  ks 
but  tfelose  whose  intelleets  were  entiiB  aad  perfect,  a 
imprinted  so  clear  a  copy  of  his  tmtfi  npoo  ttaem,  tksi 
came  their  own  sense^  being  digoatari  faity  into  thcv  u 
standings,  so  that  they  were  abie  to  repicaent  it  to  «k 
truly  as  any  penon  can:  ezprsss:  hia  owa  thoo^OL* 
if  at  any  time  they  did  not  cleady  uadeaitand  the  pRp 
revelatbn  eoammnicated  to  them*  thajr  asked  for  ana 
nation :  such  was  the  ooadnct  of  IHniet  (Dm,  ix.  &^ 
T,  l,et  te^.),  and  of  Zechariah.  (!•  9*  !▼«  4.  vi*  4, 5.) 

When  the  Tanous  k»ds  of  praphecy  above  csms 
ceased  imder  the  second  temple,  ttiey  weie:  saceaadki 
oosding  to  the  Talmudist,by 

4.  tlie  Bath  KoL,ooiflej^«aAMasn«ortiieaen^REs 
dn^Atsp«sptee,  ordn^Mcrof  eeoiee/  beeanse^  on  lhi« 
tioB  of  the  divine  oniele,  this  came  in-  its  plsce  u  itihs 
ter  or  suoeessor.  Seme  ez]iositoia  hava  uaagmed,  ttev 
voioe  is  alluded  to  in  J<^n  zb.  S8«,  bat  tbeia  wppeau  »ki 
foundation  forsnoh  a  eomeetoia,  S>r.  Pndeux,l»«^ 
has  shown,  that  the  Bath  ftol  was  no  aach  eele0mlv»> 
the  Talmndists  pretead,  but  only  a  iantastiesl  mvti^ 
nation  of  their  own  invealion,  Uka>  the  Sertu  %^| 
among  the  heathens :  for  as^  with  tbanit  the  as^  ^ 
poet,  upon  which  they  fint  dipped,  wars  the  on^"^ 
they  prognostioatsd  those  future  events,  ooMssif  "^ 
they  were  desirous  of  information;  so,  amoBg^'^l 
when  they  appealed  to  Bath  Kel,  the  next  wonhm^^' 
heard  from  auiy  one  were  regarded  aa  the  dcne^ 
oracle.*  . 

Some  of  the  adfenaxies  of  tiie  Bible  have  lepiew^l 
Hebrew  prolate  as  pnblic  inovdiarieBt  who 
denounced,  and  fiequendy  brouglit»  calamities  ap« 
country,  merely  on  account  of  religions  opinioia.  i«< 
charge  there  is  no  other  ground  but  this,  vis.  that  the] 
constanUy  testified  against  idolatiy,  eqnallT  ^f^*^ 
and  people.    It  will  be  reoolleoted,  that  idohtrj  i^^ 
brew  nation  was  high^tresson  against  thek  ^'^^^^"'j^ 
and  Jehovah  tiieir  king.    Idolatry  directly  ^oifeW 
territory  and  privileges :  it  was  an  inlet  to  «very  aboD^l 
it  defeated  the  great  end  for  which  that  people  was  t^m 
and  in  their  fumlamental  laws  the  mostdestmctiTeci^y^ 
were  denounced  against  it.    Consequently,  the  P^^r^ 
boldly  anestinflr  this  evil,  even  at  the  hazard  o>  j?^^ 
lives,  showed  memselves  to  be,  not  the  ^^oa^t^tanip^^^. 
but  the  truest  and  most  disinterested  friends  of  their  co0^ 


especially  as  by  this  conduct  ihey  oteeated  ^y^^^^ 
commission  with  which  Jehovah  had  ^^^^^^^.r^ai^ 
comnussion  intended  not  to  destroy,  but,  if  poesm  »^ 

•  Smhh'a  Select  Dlieounee  on  Propheejt  eh.  il.   VfUsSlBiB^ 
lib.  i.  c.  7. 

•  Bp.  Gn.y*9  Kej,  p.  32S. 

t  SmiUi*s  Udect  Diaeoaraei^  pp.  19a  f<  m?.  .«,    ,  m  « J«* 

■  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  U.  book  8.  eub  anao  Jw- ***[ *Jfifl«^ 
The  Christiana,  after  Chriadanity  began  to  be  tom^^x]^^  0 
heaUien  the  laine  mode  of  divtaadon,  aad  need  tti<  S^  i,  a0 
manner  aa  the  heathen  had  employed  the  poems  of  vir|»^^ 
330.  Dr.  Prideauz  haa  giren  aoroc  remarkable  inMfPff^^urtf^^ 
modeofpenetnihigtaUoliitiirky.   See  alee  ankh'eBdeeiiwc'^ 

Prophecy,  ch.  10. 
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diat  pe<^le»  by  chaoldog  those  crimes  which  were  pragDftnt 
;rith  ruioJ 
VU.  A21TIQUITT  jlnd  Succession  or  thx  Puopuvn* 
Prophecy  ia  one  of  the  most  slaking  proofs  of  ihe  troe 
rdi^on ;  and  as  reli^on  has  existed  in  eveiy  age,  prophecy 
cqimlly  subsisted  from  the  commencement  ol  the  world* 

The  Jews'  reckon  fortj-ei^^ht  prophets,  and  seven  pK«^|>het- 
esses ;  Cleineat  of  Alexandria^  enumerates  thirtv-fi?e  prophets 
who  flourished  subsequently  to  Moses;  and  Epi^anios, 
sixty-three  prophets  and  twelve  orophetessea.  'Wusius,  and 
some  other  modem  critics,  divide  the  series  of  prophets  into 
three  periods,  during  which  God  at  sundry  times  ana  m  tUvats 
numnera  tpai$  unto  the  faihera  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Heh«  i. 
1.);  Tiz.  1.  Prophets  who  flourished  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law  of  Moses ; — 2.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the 
Law ;— end,  3.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  period 
eooiprved  is  the  New  Testamest. 

L  Propkd*  who  Hcunahed  before  the  ghing  of  ihe  Law  of 
ilwes  were,  Aoflan,  Enoch,  Lamech  (Gen.  y.  29.),  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joeeph,  Job,  and  bis  friends,  and 
Balaanb  'Fhe  pit>phete9Be8  in  this  period  were  Sarah,  ^ 
na^[Wf  ana  Rebecca* 
11^  Prepktb  ufhoJloim$kul  tmder  the  Law^  of  whom  tfiere  are 
fbaresrieB. 

1.  Prtj^heU  m  tig  Deteri^^^^Mos^  Aaron,  the  prophetess 
Miaant  the  aeven^eldeie*  (Nam*  si.  16,  17*  fi4^ 
30*} 
9,  PnpheU  in  the  land  of  Canaan,'— Joahua;  an  aneny- 
moos  proohet  (Judg.  vi.  8 — ;10.),  another  anonympus 
)rophet  wno  denounced  the  divine  jud^ents  to  £li  (1 
$aiii.  ii.  37—36.^ ;  the  prophetesses  Deborah  and  Ban- 
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Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  32.),  the  man  of  God  who  went 
from  Judah  and  prophesied  against  the  altar  erected  by 
Jevpbbttn  at  Beioel,  and  the  old  piophet  who  dwelt  at 
Bethel  (d  Kings  xiii.  19.),  Azariah  the  son  of  Odcd  (2 
Cbroe.  xt«  K),  Oded  (2  Chron.  xr*  8.)^  who,  peihaps, 
U  tlie  same  with  Iddo  above  neatioiied,  Hananiah  the 
aep  (^  Chron,  xvi,  7^),  Jehu  the  sob  of  Hananiah  (2 
Kmgs  xvi.  1.  a  Chxon.  .xix.  1.),  £lijah,  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah  (2  Kings  zxii.  25*),  an  anonymoos  prophet 
who  lebttked  Ahab  for  sufiering  Benhadad  king  of  Sy- 
ria to  escape  Q  Kings  xx.  3d-^3.),  Jahaziel  the  son  of 
y^yohariyh  (2  ChroD.  XX.  14.),  EUezcT  the  son  of  Poda- 
vah  (SChion.  xx.  37.),  Elisha,  Zachariah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiaaa  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.),  an  anonymous  prophet 
mho  itintOTitfuf  AmsBBnb  tie  aoa  of  Joash  fnxa  under- 
taking a»  eKpe^Ution  agatnat  the£doBtttei»  withanaaxi- 
liaiy  anny  of  Israelites  (2  Chron*  xxv^  7.},  Obed  (2 
Chnvu.xxvJii*  9  ),  Urijah  the  son  of  Sl^maiah,  of  Kii>* 
iathJnsiiia  ( Jer.  xxvi.  20.Jl  Jonahf  Uoaea,  Amoe,  Joel, 
laaiah,  Mieah,  Nahum,  Habakkukf  Obadiafa,  Z^ha* 
niab,  Jeifniahy  and  <the  prMihotesa  Uoldah.  (2  Kinga 
xxii.l4«> 
3.  jPrtfheUdm^igtheJBabiflomih(kg9iMy.-'r^EiM^ 
XJaniel* 
4m  J*ropieis  irfkr  ike  return  i^the  Jeumfvom  the  Captiviiy  .* 
— -ifaggai,  Zeohariaht  and  Ma]achi,who  was  the  lastof 
the  propheta  as  it  reraecta  the  prophetic  office,  bat  not 
as  respects  the  gift  of^  prophecy,  if  we  may  credit  what 
Joaephus  relates  of  the  high-priest  Jaddoa  or  Jaddto, 
and  the  rdation  of  the  antnor  of  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  concerning  Judas  Maccabaeus.  (2  Mace.  xv« 
12.) 
in.  Prophets  whoftouriahed  under  the  Period  comprised  in  the 
Jfew  Testament : — Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, until  Christ;  and  after  his  ascension,  Agabus  (Acts 
jd.  38*  xxi.  11.),  the  apostles  Paul,  and  John  the  author 
of    the   Apocalypse,    besides    other   prophets  who   are 
meotioned  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  xiv.  29-42.  Eph.  ii.  20.  iii. 
5.  and  iv«  11.,  of  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  in  this 
part  of  the  present  volume,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
consideration  of  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who  flou- 
rished under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  which  have 
been  tiaDamitted  to  us.* 

y  III.  The  early  prophets  committed  nothing  to  writing : 
(beir  predictions  being  only,  or  chiefly,  of  a  temporary 

t  T^Dpan's  I^ectorea,  p.  90S.  .    «     *  Megflhh,  e.  1. 

»  autmdm,  lib.  L  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  884—388.  ndit  Potter.) 

«  CalmeC  Preftee  O^o^rale  vor  lei  Prophites,  Dinertations,  torn.  IL  pp. 

0B_3C7.     llVltatt  IfiecelL  Staer.  lib.  L  eclS-Sl.  pp.  161-.32a.    CarpaoTii 

•KiTod.  adUhrMmbUcMVetTeitpara  W.  pp.®  69. 
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natoBs,  are  inserted  fai  the  historical  books,  together  with 
their  falfiiaient.  Suoh  appears  to  have  been  the  case  wi(h 
Elijah,  EUaha,  Micaiah,  and  othere;  but  those  who  were 
^  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  its  most  exalted  sense,  and 
were  conuniaaianed  to  utter  predictions,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  wa&aa  yet  hf  distant,  were  directed  to  write  tiiem,  or 
cause  them  to  be  written,  in  a  book.  (Compare  Isa.  viii.  t« 
XXZ.8.  Jer.x3EZ.9.  xxxvi.2.26.  Back,  xlili.  11.  Hab.il. 
3,^.^  The  predictions,  thns  committed  to  writing,  were 
carefully  preserved,  under  a  conviction  that  they  contained 
iasportant  trutha,  thereafter  to  be  more  fully  revealed,  which 
were  to  receive  their  aceompHshment  at  the  appohited 
periioda.  It  was  also  the  office  of  the  prophets  to  commit  to 
writing  the  history  of  the  Jews;*  and  it  is  on  this  aceoont 
that,  in  the  Jewish  ckasifieation  of  the  hooka  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  several  faiatorioal  writings  ananffsd 
amoDff  the  prephets.  Hmmehout  their  prophetio  aiid  ELb- 
toriesl  booaa,  the  utmost  plainness  and  sincerity  prevail* 
They  record,  the  idolatriea  of  the  nation,  and  foretell  the 
jadgmenta  <^  God  whieh  were  to  befall  the  Jews  in  conse* 
queaoe  of  their  forsakiiig  his  worehip  and  service;  and  they 
have  transmitted  a  lehrtion  of  the  crimes  and  miscondnct  of 
their  beat  pmRsa.  David,  Solomon,  and  otheriy-^who  were 
tvpea  of  the  Measiah,  anid  who  expected  that  he  would 
deecend  fran  their  race,  rmrding  the  glories  of  ti^ir  sev^ 
ral  reigns  as  wesages  of  ms^— are  described  not  only  with* 
out  flattery,  but  also- without  any  reserve  or  extennation. 
They  write  like  men  who  had  no  regard  to  any  Aing  but 
truth  and  the  glory  of  God.  • 

The  manner  in  which  the  prophets  annonneed  their  pi»» 
dictions  Tsried  according  to  eireomataiices.  Sometimeawey 
ttttersd  them  alond  in  a  publie  place ;  and  it  ia  in  allusion  td 
this  practice  that  laslidi  is  commanded  to  ^*  cry  aload,  spare 
not,  uft  np  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  the  people  of 
God  their  tiaasgrsasions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  ains*'* 
(faa.  IviiL  U)  Sometimes  their  predictiona  were  affixed  to 
the  gslea  of  the  temple,  where  tiiey  might  be  generally  read 
(Jer.  vii.  d.) ;.  but,  open  in^ortant  occaaioDa,  **  when  it  waa 
neceasary  to  ronae  the  feara  of  a  disobediMit  people,  and  to 
reeeJl  tlieni  to  repentance,  liie  prophets,  aa  ob)ecta  of  univei^ 
aal  attootion,  appear  to  have  vralked  about  publicly  ia  asclc* 
cloth,  and  with  every  external  mark  of  nnmiliation  and 
soxiow.  They  then  adopted  extreordinary  modea  of  express* 
ing  their  convictions  or  impending  wretb,  and  endeavovad 
to  awaken  the  appreheasiciiB  of  their  coantrymeo,  by  the 
moat  strikiog  illustretions  of  threatened  pnniamneat.  Tliut 
Jeremiah  made  bonds  and  yokea,  and  put  ihem  on  hie  neck 
(Jer^  xxvii«),  atroagly  to  intimala  the  subjection  that  God 
would  bring  on  the  nations  whom  NebtfChadneflzar  should 
subdue.  laaiah  likewise  walked  naked,  that  is,  without  the 
rough  garment  of  th»  prophet^  and  barefoot  (Isa»  xx.),  as  a 
sign  of  the  distress  that  awaited  the  Egjrptians.  So,  Jpf»« 
ouah  broke  the  potter^s  vessel  (xix.) ;  and  Eaekiel.pobhcly 
removed  his  household  goods  vom  me  city,  more  forcibly  to 
represent,  bv  these  actiona,  some  conespondent  calamities 
ready  to  fall  on  nationa  obnoxiona  to  <jrod*s  wnth;?  this 
mode  of  cj^ressin^  important  circamstaneea  by  action  being 
cuatomary  and  fiumliar  among  all  eastern  nations.'*'^ 

Sometimea  theprophets  were  commanded  to  aeal  and  riinl 
up  their  prophecies^  that  the  originals  might  be  preserved 
until  they  were  accomplished,  aud  then  compared  with  the 
event  (isa.  viii.  16.  Jer.  xxxii.  14.  Dan.  viii.  26.  and  xii. 
40  For«  when  the  prophecies  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  till 
alter  many  yean,  and  in  some  cases  not  till  after  Beveral 
ages,  it  was  requisite  that  the  oridnal  writings  should  btf 
kept  with  the  utmost  care ;  but  when  the  time  was  so  near 
at  nand,  that  the  propheciea  must  be  fresh  in  every  pereon^s 
recollection,  or  that  the  originals  could  not  be  suspected  or 
supposed  to  be  lost,  the  same  care  was  not  required.  (Rev. 
xxu.  10.)  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  propheta 
to  deposit  their  writings  in  the  tabernacle,  or  lay  them  up 
before  the  Lord.  (1  Sam.  x.  25.)>  And  there  is  a  tradition,^ 
that  all  the  canonical  books,  as  well  as  the  law,  were  put 
into  the  side  of  the  ark. 

■  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  2  Chron.  xii.  15.  zliL  22.  xz.  34.  zxrl.  22.  zzrii.  321  in 
addition  to  the  information  thus  eommonicated  in  the  Mcred  rolume,  m 
aro  informed  by  Josephue^  that,  from  the  death  of  Motes  until  the  reign  of 
Artaxerzes  kfaig  of  Persia,  the  prophets  wlio  were  after  Moers  committed 
to  writing  the  transactions  of  their  own  times.  Josephus  eont.  Apieo. 
Ub.  L  c  & 

•  Ezeic  xii.  7.  compared  with  2  Kings  zzr.  4.  6.,  whero  the  aoconpUsh' 
ment  of  this  typical  prophecy  is  related.    Vide  also  Esek.  xxxriL  16— aO. 

t  Bpw6ray*sKey,  pp.333--33B. 

•  Josephus  confirma  the  statement  of  the  sacred  historian.  Aal  liX 
lib.  iT.  e.  4.  §  S. 

•  Epipbaains,  de  Ponderlbua  et  Meiunris,  o.  4.  DuMMsnua  de  fMs 
Oitliodoxi,Ub.iT.cl7. 
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ON  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 
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It  U  certain  that  the  writings  of  tbe  ancient  prophets  were 
oaiefully  pTesenred  during  the  captiyity,  and  thej  were  fre* 
fluently  referred  to,  and  cited  by  the  later  prophets.  Thus, 
tne  prophecy  of  Micah  is  ouoted  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  a  short 
time  oerore  the  captivity;  and,  under  it,  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah is  cited  in  Dan.  ix.  8.,  and  the  prophets,  generally,  in 
tx.  6.  2iechariah  not  only  quotes  the  former  prophets  (i.  4.), 
but  rapposes  tibeir  writings  to  be  well  known  to  the  people. 
(yiL  7.1  The  prophet  Ainos  is  cited  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit  (ii.  6.;,  as  Jonah  and  the  prophets  in  general  are  in 
ziv.  4,  6.  8.  It  is  evident  that  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Daniel, 
Zechariah,  and  the  other  prophets,  who  flourished  during  the 
captivity,  carefully  preserved  the  writinjgfs  of  their  inspired 
predecessors ;  for  they  very  frequently  cited  and  appealed  to 
them,  and  expected  deliverance  from  their  captivity  by  the 
accompliahmeRt  of  their  predictions. 

Although  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
clearly  in  prose,  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yet  the 
other  books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
prophetic  Mrritings,  are  classed  by  Bishop  Xowth  among  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  Jews ;  and  (with  the  exception 
of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Eiekiel,  which 
appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of  different  kinds,  odes 
as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular  species  of  poesy,  which 
he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation  of  Prophetic.  On  tiie 
nature  of  which  see  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  «  VI.  1. ; 
and  for  some  Observations  on  the  Interpretation  and  Accom- 
plishment of  Scripture  Prophecies,  see  Part  II.  Chap.  IV. 
of  the  same  volume. 

IX.  The  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  six- 
teen in  numoer  (the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  usnally 
considered  as  an  appendix  to  his  predictions);  and  in  all 
Aodem  editions  of  tne  Bible  they  are  usually  divided  into 
^o  classes,  viz.  1.  The  Greater  PropheU^  comprising  the 
vritinffs  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  who 
Sfere  thus  designated  from  the  size  of  their  books,  not  be- 
sause  they  possessed  greater  authority  than  the  others.^ 
9.  The  Minor  Prophets,  comprising  the  writings  of  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Jonali,  Obadian,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  These  books 
were  anciently  written  in  one  volume  by  the  Jews,  lest  any 
of  them  should  be  lost,  some  of  their  writings  being  veiy 
ah«rt  The  order,  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed,  is  not  the  same  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint 
veraion  as  in  the  Hebrew.  According  to  the  latter,  they  stand 
as  in  our  translation ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  series  is  altered 

gtho  following  arrangement : — ^Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel, 
badiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  But  this  change  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, since  neither  in  the  original,  nor  in  the  SM>tuagint, 
are  they  placed  with  exact  regard  to  the  time  when  Uieir 
sacred  authors  respectively  flourished. 

l*he  writings  orthe  twelve  minor  prophets  are  particularly 
valuable,  not  only  because  they  have  preserved  a  great  num- 
ber of  predictions  relating  to  ue  advent,  life,  death,  and  re- 
surrection of  the  Messiah,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  abro- 

Sition  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  especially 
ey  have  looorded  numerous  events,  concerning  the  history 
of  tne  kingdoms  of  Judah,  Israel,  Babylon,  Idumea,  Egypt, 

>  Qnl  proptorem  dienntur  Minoret,  quia  ■ermonev  eonun  miDC  breveg,  lo 
aorain  coinparatione  qui  Maiorea  ideo  Tocaatariqaia  pfoUn  votamina 
CuBdideriint     4nru>UiL  de  Civ.  Del,  lib.  zyiii  c  29. 


Moab,  and  Ammon.  Thes^  memorials  of  events  2r  t 
more  valuable,  as  very  few  of  them  are  noticed  in  th«  sac 
histonr,  and  profane  history  is  almost  totally  WBntiag  for { 
periods  which  they  comprise.  The  writings  of  the  la 
prophets,  therefore,  may  oe  regarded  as  a  luDd  r/n^ 
ment  for  the  history  of  their  own  times  and  tbe  age  jb 
diately  following.' 

Much  of  the  obscurity,  which  hsngs  awer  the  pir^ 
writings,  may  be  removed  by  perusing  them  in  the  ma 
time  in  which  they  were  probably  written.  Differeiii  ang 
of  arrangement  have  been  proposed  by  various  biblical  cd: 
Van  Til,  whose  order  was  adopted  by  Professor  Fnnck. 
vides  them  into  the  four  following  periods ;  vix. 

I.  Prophets  who  deUvered  thdr  PredUiunu  during  the  Cci^ 
once  of  the  Jewish  Polity. 

1.  In  JiTBAH  and  Isbaxl,  under  Uzxiahf — ^Hoiea,  Ai 
Imiah  (ch.  i^— vi) ; — ^under  Jsiham  and  Akat,  Hi 
Micah,  baiah  (rii^ — xii.) ;— under  Jfexekiaht  H(Mn,]6 
laaiah.  (ch.  xviii^ — xxii.) 

2.  Prophets,  who  delivered  predictions  against  otbu  ] 
Tioire  .'—against  ATneveA,  under  Pul,  Jonih ;'— tgiiaSi 
lestinef  towards  the  commenoement  of  Hoduih'fta 
Isaiah  (xiv.  28.  zxxiL) ; — against  Moab  (xr.  m 
against  Damascus  (zvii.),  and  E^ypt.  (xix.  xi.) 

II.  Prophets  who  detivertd  their  PredUiums  between  ibts 
ing  of  the  Israelites  into  Ccpiivity  by  the  Assyriam,  ai: 
fint  Expedition  of  Nebuehadnezzar, 

1.  In  JuBAH,  ynder  Hezekiahy  Hoeea  and  Isaiah  (nh.k 
— ^undor  Manasteh,  Joel  and  Habakkuk; — uiukrAt 
2<ephaniah  and  Jeremiah. 

2.  Prophets  who  delivered  predictions  against  otbh  I 
Tioirs: — against  ^neveh  under  Hexekiah,  Nilio- 
against  Edom^  Obadiah ;— against  Arabia^  Im^  c 
and  Tyre.  (xxxiiL) 

IIL  Prophets  during  the  Babylonish  CaptioUy  idb  (2r> 
their  Predictions, 

1.  Concerning'  thb  Jaws,  in  Jud»a,  Jeremiah ;  m  hrz 
Daniel ;  in  Ghaldea,  Ezekiel ;  in  Egypt,  JeremiilL 

2.  Against  the  xiraxiss  or  ths  Jbws,  viz.  against  f*' 
Jeremiah  (L  li.)  ;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Jeremiah  r. 
and  Ezekiel  (zxri. — ^zxviii.)  ; — JIfoabf  Jeiemiaii  .li''- 
and  Ammon   (xliz.)  ; — Moab^  Ammon,  Edsny  oi  '^ 
Philistines,  EzekieL  (xxv.) 

IV .  Prophets  who  delivered  Predictions  in  Juisai  sf^  ^ 
Captivity, 

Under  Darius,  Zechariah  and  Haggai  \-^afterwarA-^l^' 

Although  the  preceding  arrangement  has  \tt^^ 
as  exhibitmg  the  order  of  the  prophets,  and  tbe  ^^ 
or  nations  concerning  whom  they  prophesied,  Jf^^^ 
be  conveniently  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  aiali^^J^ 


come  and  Mr.  Blair,  with  a  few  variations;^  and  thou^^^ 
jtrecise  time,  in  which  some  of  them  delivered  theii  p^|| 
tions,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  every  instsDce,  y^'^'^- 
hopod  that  this  table  will  be  found  sufficiently  comets, 
ascertaining  the  chronology  of  their  several  prophedt*' 

•  Calmet,  INiserlatloiis,  torn.  ii.  pp.  372—374. 

■  Fraockii  IntrodocUo  ad  Lectionem  Prophetaruiiii  pp*  9^"^ 

4  Bishop  Grar'a  Keji  p.  420l 
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annh. 

A/arm  CftrM. 

Between  856 
and  791. 

SSaif  qf  Judak, 

Knga  ef  ttnuL 
Jehu,  and  Jehoahas, 
according  to  Bp. 
Lloyd;butJerobo- 
am  11.  according  to 
Blair.  C2  Kings  ziv. 
25.) 

jnosy 

Between  810 
and  785. 

Uxziah,cb.l.  1. 

Jeroboam  IL  ch.  1. 1. 

losea. 

Between  SlO 
and  726. 

Uzzlah,  Jolham,  Ahax, 
the  third  year  of  He- 
aekiah. 

Jeroboam  n.  oil.  1.1. 

Mdah, 

Between  810 
and  698. 

Uuiah,  Jotham,  Ahax, 
and  Hezekiah,  chap. 
1.  l.andperhapaJU* 
nasseh. 

oel. 

Between  810 
and  660,  or 
kter. 

Usziah,  or  poMib^ 
Blananeh. 

tilicah. 

Between  758 
and  699. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  He- 
zekiah, ch.  i.  1. 

Pekah  and  Hosea. 

SaJium, 

Between  720 
andW8. 

Probably  towards  the 
close  of  Heseklab's 
reign. 

Sephaniah, 

Between  640 
and  609. 

In  the  reign  of  Josiab, 
ch.  i.  1. 

reremiah, 

Between  628 
and  566. 

In  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Joaiah. 

(abakkuk. 

Between  612 
and  59a 

Probably  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between  606 
and  531. 

Dtiring  aU  the  capti- 
vity. 

(badiah. 

Between  5RB 
and  583. 

Between  the  takina  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
charinezzar,  and  the 
destruction   of  the 
Edoinites  by  him. 

:zekiel, 

Between  503 
and  536. 

Durhig  part  of  the  cap- 
tivity. 

laggai, 

About  600  to 

6ia 

After  the  return  from 
Babylon. 

Eechariah, 

FroniG20to 
5l8,or  longer. 

Vlalachi, 

Between  436 
and  420. 

According  to  this  table,  the  times  when  the  prophets  flou- 
shed  may  DO  referred  to  three  periods,*  yiz.  1.  fiefore  the 
aby Ionian  captivity; — ^2.  Near  to  and  during  that  event; 
-and,  3.  Afler  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  And 
,  in  these  three  neriods,  we  parallel  the  prophetical  writings 
ith  the  historical  books  written  during  the  same  times,  they 
ill  materially  illustrate  each  other.  The  second  volume  of 
fr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
41  nd  of  considerable  service  in  studying  the  writings  of  the 
•ophets. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  proSuie  history  of  the  East,  from  the 
me  of  Solomon  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  illustrative  of 
te  Prophetic  Writings,  see  tiie  articles  Assyria,  Babylon, 
igypt.  Media,  and  Persia,  in  the  Historical  and  Geographi- 
il  Index  in  this  volume. 


SECTION  II. 

r  THE   PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  BEFORE  THE  BABTLONlAlf 

CAPTIVITr. 

§  1.  OS  THB  BOOK  OP  TBB  VROFHBT  lOHAH. 

.  Title  and  author. — ^11.  Oeeanen  of  the  prophecy  ofJonah,^' 
m.  Scope, — ^IV.  Synoprit  of  it»  coriiento. 

BBFoms  CEBIST,  856 — 784. 

L  This  book  is,  by  the  Hebrews,  called  rm^  noD  (s^pu^r 
onoh),  or  the  Book  of  Jonah,  from  its  author  Jonah,  the 

>  Profeaaor  Jtbn  and  Dr.  Ackermann  divldo  the  prophets  Into  foar  pe- 
-lods;  Tiz.  1.  Those  who  prophesied  under  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
lezekiah;— 2.  Propl)fit>^OM  age  has  noc  been  recorded;— 3.  ProphetSi 
rom  the  w;e  of  Josiab  to  the  end  of  the  captivity ;  and,  4.  Prophets  who 
Ned  after  the  captivity.  The  arrangement  abo?e  given  is  preferably 
Klopted,  is  being  more  simple  and  coiivrehaasi?e. 


son  of  Amittai,  who  was  a  native  of  Gath-Hepher  in  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon,  which  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  afterwards  of  Gralilee.  (Jon.  i.  1.  with  Josh.  xix.  13. 
and  3  Kings  xiv.  25.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied 
to  the  ten  tribes  according  to  fiishop  Lloyd,  towards  the 
close  of  Jehu*s  rei^,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Jehoahaz^s 
reiffn ;  though  Witsius,  Blair,  and  Bishop  Newrome,  Jahn, 
and  others,  with  greater  probability,  place  him  'mder  Jero- 
boam II.  about  forty  years  later.  With  the  exception  of  his 
sublime  ode  in  the  second  chapter,  the  book  ot  Jonah  is  a 
simple  narrative. 

II.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  at  the  time  Jonah  promised 
the  restoring  and  enlarging  of  the  coaste  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.  V  when  both  the  king  and 
people  were  exceedingly  wicked,  ne  also  invited  them  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation.  But  the  Israelites  still  continuing 
impenitent  and  obdurate,  God  took  occasion  to  send  him  to 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  denounce 
the  impending  divine  Judgments  against  its  abandoned  in* 
habitants.  Jonah,  declining  the  commission,  was  cast  into 
the  sea  from  the  vessel  in  wnich  he  was  sailing  to  Tarshish, 
and  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish ;  not,  says  ireneus,>  that 
he  might  be  swallowed  up,  out  that,  by  his  miraculous  de- 
liverance (preparing  Jonah  to  preach  more  dutifully,  and 
the  Ninevites  to  hear  more  effectually),  the  people  of  Israel 
might  be  provoked  to  repent  by  the  repentance  of  Nineveh.' 
The  time  of  Jonah's  continuance  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  was 
a  type  of  our  Lord's  continuance  in  the  grave.  (Luke  xi.  30.) 
The  fame  of  the  prophet's  miraculous  preservation  was  sc 
widely  propagated  as  to  reach  even  Greece:  whence,  as 
Grotius,  Huet,  Bochart,  and  other  learned  men  have  re- 
marked, the  story  was  derived  of  Hercules  having  escape^ 
alive  out  of  the  fish's  belly.^ 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  to  show,  by  the  very 
striking  example  of  the  Ninevites,  the  divine  forbearance 
and  long-suffenng  towards  sinners,  who  were  spared  on  their 
sincere  repentance.  From  the  oondoct  of  the  Ninevites^ 
Jesus  Chnst  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the  perfidiousness  oi 
the  Jews.  (Matt.  xii.  41.)  The  evidence  offered  by  Jonah 
was  sufficient  to  convince  and  lead  the  former  to  repentance ; 
while  the  Jews,  who  had  the  greater  evidencti  of  miracles, 
and  the  more  convincing  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine, 
continued  obstinately  impenitenL  Some  critics  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  is  a  parabolic  history ;  out 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  historians  ano  Jesus 
Christ  speak  of  him  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.  Matt.  xii.  39.  41.  xvi. 
4.  and  Luke  xi.  29.)  it  is  evident  that  this  book  is  a  true 
narrative  of  a  real  person,  and  that  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of 
considerable  eminence.' 

IV.  The  book  of  Jonah  consists  of  two  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.  His  first  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  his  attempt  to  flee 

to  Tarshish,  and  its  frustration,  together  with  his  delivery 
from  tiie  stomach  of  the  great  fish  which  had  swallowed 
him.  (ch.  i.  ii.) 
Part  II.  His  second  mission,  and  Its  happy  result  to  the 
Ninevites,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  prophet's  preaching, 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes  (iii.);  and  the  discontent  of 
Jonah,  who,  dreading  lest  his  veracity  as  a  prophet  should 
be  questioned  in  consequence  of  Code's  merciful  change  of 

Surpose,  repined  at  the  sparing  of  the  Ninevites  vmose 
estruction  he  seems  to  have  expected,  (iv.)  No  reproof 
can  be  more  gentle  than  that  given  by  God  to  the  murmur- 
ing prophet  (10,  11.),  or  present  a  more  endearing  picture 
ofHim  ^*  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 


$  9.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THX  PROPHET  AMOS. 

L  •^uMor.-^n.  Occaoion  of  hit  prophecy^ — ^m.  Ita  «c«p«.— 
IV.  Synopaia  of  ita  conlenlt^— -Y.  Obaervationa  on  ita  atyle* 

BSPORB  CHRIST,  810—785. 

I.  Amos  is  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to 
the  order  adopted  in  our  modern  Bibles :  ne  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Tekoah,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  situate  about  four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  his  being  a  native  of 
this  place,  except  his  retiring  thither  when  driven  from  Bethel 

•  AdYeraoa  Hsrei.  lib.  lit  c.  22. 

•  Roberu'fl  Clavis  Biblioruin,  p.  €67.  _ 

«  See  Orotiua  de  Veriute,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  In  notii.  Haet,  Demonftr.  Etui 
geliea,  prop.  W.  toL  L  p.  433.  8vo.  edit  BocbartI  Open.  torn.  Iii.  p.  74& 
ef  aeq.  PfeiflTer  In  DiffleOioim  Loca  Scriptura,  Centuria  i  Locua  Uuvi 
(Opp.  torn.  1.  pp.  447, 44a)  ,   ^  ,  ,      , 

•  The  reality  of  the  hlstorr  and  prophecy  of  Jonah  la  fuky  proved  aninM 
the  modern  neologiana  by  Alber,  InatUutionea  Hermoneutica,  V«t  Ttit 
toin.  UL  pp  399-407. 
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br  AmaBiak,  fh«  high-pri^st  of  Bethel.  (Amos  Tii.  10. 13.) 
C5»lmet  thinks  he  was  born  in  the  territonee  of  Israel.  We 
have  more  eertain  infonnation  of  his  rank  and  condition  in 
life ;  for  he  himself  tells  ns  that  he  was  **  no  prophet,  neither 
a  prophet's  son:"  in  other  words,  that  he  was  not  edocated 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
oflbDC  ftom  being  a  nerasman  and  a  gatiierer  (or  culttrator) 
of  sycamore  fimit.  That  he  prophesied  dniing  the  reiens  of 
Usuah  Idng  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  11.  sen  of  Joash, 
we  are  not  only  informed  from  the  first  Terse  of  his  predio- 
ttons,  but  we  also  have  internal  evidence  of  it  from  the 
aiffnment  or  snbject-matter  of  Ids  book.  For  the  prophet 
describes  the  state  of  the  kin((dom  of  Israel,  pertieiuarnr  in 
chap.  vi.  IH^— 14.,  to  be  precisely  such  as  is  recorded  in 
d  lungs  xiv.  23.  el  aeq.  We  further  learn  from  Amos  i.  I., 
that  he  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  y/sar  before  the 
earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  Uxziah ;  which  is,  by  Josephus 
and  most  commentators,  referred  to  that  prince's  usurpation 
of  the  sacerdotal  office  when  he  attempted  to  offer  incense. 
ConsequenUy  Amos  was  contemporary  with  Hosea  (though 
he  is  supposed  not  to  hare  lived  so  long  as  the  lasV-mentioned 
prophett,  with  Jonah,  and  probably  also  with  Joel. 

n.  The  OocAsiOH  on  which  Amos  delivered  his  predictions, 
was  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  by  the  neieh- 
bouring  nations,  and  the  state  of  the  two  kingdoms  under 
Uzztan  and  Jeroboam  II.  (Amos  i.  compared  with  3  Kings 
xiv.  35 — 37.  and  3  Chron.  zzvi.  6-*  15.)  But  as  the 
inhabitants  of  those  kingdoms,  especially  the  Israelites, 
abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry,  OTeminacy,  avarice,  and 
cruelty  to  tiie  poor,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  thence  to  reprove  them  with  the 
utmost  severity  for  their  wickedness. 

III.  The  Scope  of  the  book  is  to  certify  to  the  twelve 
tribes  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  to  alarm 
those  who  ^  were  at  large  in  Zion,"  living  in  a  state  of  carnal 
security,  by  the  denunciation  of  imminent  punishment,  to 
lead  them  to  repentenoe;  aad  to  cheer  those  who  were  truly 
penitent  wiUi  the  promise  of  deliverance  from  future  cutivity, 
and  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  of 
which  we  have  a  particular  prediction  in  ch.  ix.  11. 

IV .  The  book  of  Amos  contains  nine  chapters  or  discourses, 
of  which  CflJmet  thinks  that  the  seventh  is  first  in  order  of 
time :  it  may  be  divided  into  three  parte ;  viz. 
Part 


6-— 8.),  recorded  as  accomplished  in  3  Kings  xviii.  8.  Jer. 
xlvii.  1.  5.  and  3  Chron.  xzvi.  6. ;  the  l^ans  (i.  9, 10.) ; 
the  Edomites  (i.  11,  13.  compared  with  Jer.  xxv.  9.  31. 
xxvii.  3.  6.  and  1  Mace.  v.  3.) ;  the  Ammonites  (13—15.) ; 
and  the  Moabites.  (ii.  1—3.) 

iRT  II.  7%e  divine  Judgments  denounced  against  Judah  and 
Itrad  (ii.  4.  ix.  1—- lo!) ;  and  herein  we  have, 

SscT.  1.  The  divine  judgments  against  Judah  (iL  4, 6.)  which 
were  Uterally  executed  about  two  hundred  yean  afierwarda. 

SxcT.  2.  Against  Israel,  to  whom  the  prophet's  mission  was 
diiefly  directed,  and  to  whom  we  have  four  distinct  sermons 
delivered  by  him ;  viz. 

DiscooBSB  L  A  teneiml  reproof  snd  anrsvsUon  of  their  vsrious  sins 
Sfcsiiut  God.  (U.  fr-16  ) 

Diflcoimss  n.  A  dentineiatloa  of  the  divine  jodgments,  with  a  parti- 
ealar  enumeiatlon  of  the  eeyeral  caines.  (iU.) 

Disooimss  m.  A  reproof  of  ttie  lanelttes  for  their  luxury  sad  oppres- 
sioD.  (iT.) 

Wseouasa  vr.  A  lamentatioii  over  the  house  of  Israel,  with  aa  earnest 
exhortation  to  them  to  repent,  and  to  aeek  the  Lord ;  and  to  aban- 
don  their  idolatry,  luxurious  ease,  and  sinful  alliances  with  their 
Idolatrous  neighbours.  (▼.  ii.)  In  ch.  r.  ft.  the  earrjingof  the  Israel- 
ites into  capUvity,  beyond  Damascus  into  Aanrria,  is  expUcitly 
snnounced:  see  its  fulfilment  In  2KhigB  xv.SO.  and  xril.  6—23. 
The  certainty,  oeamoss,  and  severity  of  the  iudgments  thus  de- 
nounced are  confirmed  by  seveFal  prophetic  visions,  contained  in 
chapters  vii.  viii.>  and  ix.  1— 10. 

Part  III*  Ccntolatonf  or  Evangt&eal  Promises  desenbmg  the 
Saturation  of  the  Church  by  the  Messiah^  first,  under  the 
type  oi  raismg  ap  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  (ix.  11. 
li)\  and,  secondly,  announcing  magnificent  tomporal 
blsuings;  vis.  great  abundance,  return  from  captivity, 

I  An  smbient  eommentstor  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  Amos  in  viil. 
1, 10.  foretells  that,  during  their  solemn  festivals,  the  sun  should  be  dark- 
ened by  an  ecllpset  whJch  la  those  davs  was  accounted  anUmomt.  snd 
•heakl  turo  Uietr  joy  into  mourning.  According  to  Archbishop  Usher 
(A.  M.  VnZ.},  about  slsven  years  after  Amos  prophesied,  there  were  two 

Srsst  eellpses  of  ths  sua  one  st  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  other  at  the 
ne  of  the  passover.  This  prophecv,  therefore,  may  bo  considered  ss  one 
tf  those  oumerous  predictions  whicn  we  have  alrea-^v  shown  have  a  dou- 
ble meaning,  aad  apply  U»  more  than  one  event  See  Luwth's  Commentary 
m  t!M  Pri^hets,  p.  lO.  4th  edit. 


and  re-establishment  in  their  own  land,  all  of  wKKlvm 

prophetic  of  the  blessings  to  be  bestowed  under  tb  mn 

of  the  Messiah,  (ix.  1»— 15.) 

In  order  to  iUustrato  the  supernatural  ehancter  ef  lix  f;*. 
dictions  contained  in  this  book,  they  oi^.  to  be  omf&i 
vrith  the  history  of  the  times ;  from  which  it  appears.  *.b. 
when  they  were  made,  the  kingdoms  o€  Israel  and  J^ 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  conditunu  See  2  lUngs  xiv.  Ui: 
xvi.  1 — ^7.  2  Chron.  xxv.  xxvL ;  also  8  Kings  xiL  M 
83.  10—20.  25.  2  Chron.  xxv.  17—^.  andS  Kings  cr 
23—28.* 

V.  Jerome  calls  Amos  '*rudo  in  speedi,  hut  not  mko*. 
ledge,***  applying  to  him  what  St.  Paul  inodestly  prolsd 
of  himself.  (2  Cor.  xi.  6.) 

Calmet  and  many  ethers  have  followed  the  antkniy^ 
Jerome,  in  speaking  of  this  prophet  as  if  he  were  isf^ 
quite  nide,  ineloquent,  and  destitute  of  all  tiie  embelliskR- 
of  composition.  The  matter,  however^  as  Bishop  Loinhb 
remarked,  ii  far  otherwise :— **  Let  any  peison  who  hs  (& 
dour  and  perspicuity  enough  to  judge,  not  from  the  iiai.»: 
from  his  writings,  open  Sie  volume  of  his  predietioos.: 
he  will,  I  think,  agree  that  our  shepherd  *  is  not  a  whn  .- 
hind  the  very  chief  of  the  prophets.^  (3  Cor.  zi.  5.)  H^t; 
agree,  that  as,  in  sublimity  and  maffnificenoe,  he  is  ala» 
equal  to  the  greatest,  so,  in  splendoar  of  dictioo,  ssd " 
gance  of  expression,  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  anv.  IVs? 
celestial  spirit,  indeed,  actoated  Isaiah  and  Daniel  ii  i- 
court,  and  Amoa  in  the  sheepfolds :  constantly  selectngsa 
interpreters  of  the  divine  will  as  were  best  adapted  to  :• 
occasion,  and  sometimes  *  from  the  month  of  babes  and  py\ 
lings  perfecting  praiee,*— 4X)nstantly  employing  the  wm 
eloquence  of  some,  and  occasionally  maxiog  otbeis  & 
(nient.*'^  Many  of  the  most  elegant  images  employee  '^ 
Amos  are  drawn  from  objects  in  rural  lil^  w^ith  wbld  I 
waa,  from  his  avocations,  most  intimately  convemnt 


5  3.  ON  TUB  BOOK  OF  THI  PaOPHEBT  HOSKA. 

L  .^iiMsr  and  datc-^^lL  Occasion  and  scobe  of  tk  ^ 
phecy4 — ^in.  Synopsis  of  its  conients^^-lV,  Obtenc:^ 
on  its  style, 

BBPORB    CBBI8T,  810— 785. 

I.  CoNCBRMmo  the  family  of  Hqsea,  we  have  no  ct^ 
information,  except  what  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  first  frv 
of  his  prophecy,  which  stales  that  he  was  the  sob  of  Bees. 
whom  some  Jewish  commentatois  confound  wilh  fies:. 


dunng  the  reirn  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  oT Israel;  si i^^ 
most  probable  8iat  he  was  an  Israelite,  and  lived  iothebe' 
dom  of  Samaria  or  of  the  ten  tiibes,  as  his  predidksi  vs 
chiefly  directed  against  their  wickedness  and  id<^tiT*^ 
wilh  the  severest  dennnciatioas  of  Tengeanoe,  Jw  w 
promises  of  mercy  i  and  the  transitions  from  the  cw  to  lix 
other  are  frequently  sudden  and  unexpected.  Rosnm'-^ 
and  Jahn,  after  Calmet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  tide  of  ^ 
book  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and  that  Hosea  did  not  p 
phesy  longer  than  from  forty  to  sixty  years,  and  that  be<iai> 
or  at  least  wrote  his  predictions,  before  the  year  725  y» 
the  Christian  era.  His  writinffs  unquestiooabiy  v<^ 
originally,  in  a  metrical  form,  altEough  Uiat  arrangeiDat> 
now,  perhaps,  irrecoverably  lost.  .  . 

n.  The  ten  tribes  (whom  this  prophet  often  collee&T^ 
terms  Ephraim,  Israel,  and  Samaria)  having  ^^^^,^ 
Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  to  Jeroboam  &e9ouo(h^ 
who  set  up  the  two  idol  ralves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  ^ 
quently  deprived  themselves  of  the  pure  worship  oO^ 
at  Jerusalem,  and  speedily  fell  into  the  grossest  idoui^ 
Jeroboam  II.  the  son  of  Joaah  was  equal\y  wicked  viui « 
first  sovereifin  of  that  name ;  and  the  Israelites  were  bens 
prone  to  follow  the  bad  examples  of  ^eir  wicked  im 
especially  if  their  affairs  were  prosperous,  aa  we  learn  w* 
of  Jeroboam  II.  were.  (Compare  2  Kings  xiv.  25—27)  J 
his  days,  therefore,  Jehovah  raised  up  ^e  prophet  Ho0e<< ' 
convince  them  of  their  apostacr,  and  recover  them  to  "^ 
worship  of  the  true  Crod.  Bishop  Horsley,  howeyer,  tfs 
opinion  that  Hosea's  principal  subject  is  toat,  whicii  i^ '" 

«  Professor  Turner's  truislstloa  of  Jahn's  lB'JwiQC«f  «r  P^ 

•  HicruDymi  Prsf.  Conineot.  in  Amos. 

•  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  voL  Ii.  lecU  xsl  p.  9& 

•  Roberts's  ClsTisBibUonio^  ik  66S. 
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rincipal  subject  of  all  the  propbets,  ^iz.  '*  the  guilt  of  the 
B^risn  nation  in  general,  their  abobedient  refractory  spirit, 
le  heavy  judgments  that  awaited  them,  their  final  conversion 
»  God,  their  re-establishment  in  the  land  of  promise,  and 
leir  restoration  to  God's  favouiv  and  to  a  condition  of  the 
reatest  national  prosperity,  and  of  high  pre-eminence  among 
le  nations  of  the  earth,  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
le  Messiah,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  ne  confines 
imself  more  closely  to  this  single  subject  than  any  other 
rophet.  He  seems,  indeed,  of  an  the  prophets,  if  I  may  so 
Kpress  my  conception  of  his  peculiar  cnaracter,  to  have  been 
le  most  of  a  Jew.  Comparatively,  he  seems  to  care  but 
ttle  about  other  people.  He  wanders  not,  like  Isaiah,  Jere- 
uah,  and  Ezekiel,  into  the  collateral  history  of  the  sur- 
>unding  heathen  nations.  He  meddles  not,  like  Daniel, 
rith  Uie  revolutions  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world.  His 
wn  country  seems  to  engross  his  whole  attention ;  her  privi- 
^^s,  her  Climes,  her  punishment,  her  pardon.  He  predicts, 
ideed,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  terms,  the  ingrafting  of 
tie  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  God,  But  he  mentions  it 
nly  generally:  he  enters  not,  like  Isaiah,  into  a  minute  de- 
ul  of  the  progress  of  the  business.  Nor  does  he  describe, 
n  any  detail,  me  previous  contest  with  the  apostate  faction 
3  the  latter  ages.  He  makes  no  explicit  mention  of  the 
bare  which  the  converted  Gentiles  are  to  have  in  the  re- 
stablishment  of  the  natural  Israel  in  their  ancient  seats: 
iibjects  which  make  so  striking  a  part  of  the  prophecies  of 
saiah,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Haggai,  and,  occasionally,  of  the 
^er  prophets.    He  alludes  to  the  calling  of  our  Lord  from 


ffy^t :  to  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day :  he  touches,  but 
uy  in  generd  terms,  upon  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Anti- 
iristian  anny  in  Palestine,  by  the  immediate  interposition 

Jehovah;  and  he  celebrates,  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  tri- 
nph  and  exultation,  the  Saviour's  final  victoiy  over  death 
id  hell.  But  yet,  of  all  the  prophets,  he  certainly  enters 
e  least  into  the  detail  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption.  We 
ive  nothing  in  him  descriptive  of  the  events  of  the  interval 
itween  the  two  advents  of^our  Lord.  Nothing  diffuse  and 
rcumstantial,  upon  the  great  and  interesting  mysteries  of 
le  incarnation  and  the  atonement.  His  counUy  and  his 
Lndred  is  the  subject  next  his  heart  Their  crimes  excite 
is  indignation ;  theii  sufferings  interest  his  pity ;  their  future 
saltation  is  the  object  on  which  his  imagination  fixes  with 
elight.  It  is  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that 
lear  noti?es,  though  in  general  terms,  of  the  universal  re- 
emption,  should  b«  found  in  a  writer  so  strongly  possessed 
rith  national  partisdities.  This  Judaism  seems  to  make  the 
articular  character  of  Hosea  as  a  prophet.  Not  that  the  ten 
ibes  are  exclusively  his  subject.  His  country  is  indeed  his 
articular  and  constant  subject ;  but  his  country  generally, 
1  both  its  branches,  not  in  either  taken  by  itself."^ 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  general  argu- 
lent  of  Hosea's  prophecy  '*  appears  to  be  the  fortunes  of  the 
rhole  Jewish  nation  in  its  two  sreat  branches;  not  the  par- 
cular  concerns  (and  least  of  allthe  particular  temporal  con- 
ems)  of  either  branch  exclusively.  And  to  this  grand 
pening  the  whole  seqUel  of  the  prophecy  corresponds.  In 
ctting  forth  the  vices  of  the  people,  the  picture  is  chiefly 
iken,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  manners  of 
le  prophet's  own  times ;  in  part  of  which  the  corruption, 
1  either  kingdom,  was  at  the  greatest  height;  after  the 
eath  of  Jeroboam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  in  the  reign 
f  Ahaz,  in  Uie  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  there  is  occasion- 
lly  much  allusion,  sometimes  predictive  allusion,  to  the 
rincipal  events  of  the  prophet's  times.  And  much  more  to 
ie  events.  3  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  than  to  those  in  Judah. 
*erhaps,  because  the  danger  being  more  immediately  immi- 
ent  in  the  former  kingdom,  the  state  of  things  in  that  was 
lore  alarming,  and  the  occurrences,  for  that  reason,  more 
iteresting.  Still  the  history  of  his  own  times  in  detail  in 
ither  kingdom  is  not  the  prophet's  subject.  It  furnishes 
imiles  and  allusions,  but  it  makes  no  considerable  part,  in- 

M  it  makes  no  part  at  all,  of  the  action  (if  I  may  so  call 
I)  of  the  poem.  The  action  lies  in  events  beyond  the  pro- 
•net's  times ;  the  commencement,  indeed,  within  them ;  but 
he  termination,  in  times  yet  future ;  and  although  we  may 
lope  the  contrary,  for  augnt  we  know  with  certainty,  remote. 
The  deposition  of  Jehu's  family,  by  the  murder  of  Zedekiah, 
he  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam,  was  the  commencement: 
he  termination  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Jewish 
istion  under  one  head,  in  the  latter  days,  in  the  great  day 
»f  Jemel;  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  action  are  the 

«  Biihop  Hbniey*!  Hbiet,  Prelhee^  pp.  tU.  tUL 


judgments  which  were  to  fall,  and  accoidingly  have  fallen 
upon  the  two  distinct  kingdoms  of  Israel  anif  Judah,  typified 
by  Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-ammi."< 

The  Scope  of  this  prophet's  prediction  is,  1.  Partiy  to 
detect,  reprove,  and  convince  the  Jewish  nation  generally, 
and  the  Israelites  in  particular,  of  their  many  ana  heinous 
sins,  especially  of  their  noss  idolatry ;  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  kingdona  is  also  incmentally  noUced ;— 2.  Partly  to  de- 
nounce the  imminent  and  utter  rejection,  final  captivity,  and 
destruction  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Assyrians  (it  tiie  former 
persisted  in  their  wicked  career),  notwitiistanding  all  their 
vain  confidence  in  the  assistance  to  be  afforded  them  by 
Egypt; — and,  3.  Partly  to  invite  them  to  repentance  wita 
promises  of  mercy,  and  evangelical  predictions  of  the  future 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  and  their  ultimate  con- 
version to  Christianity.' 

III.  The  prophecy  of  Hosea  contains  fourteen  chapters, 
which  may  oe  divided  into  five  sections  or  discourses,  exclu- 
sive of  the  title  in  ch.  i.  1. ;  viz. 


DiKovan  1.  Under  the  figrureof  the  lupposed^  infidelity  of  the 
prophet's  wife  is  represented  the  q;>iritual  infidelity  of  the  bn^ 
elites,  8  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved  (i.  % 
— 11.^,  and  they  are  exhorted  to  forsake  idolatiy.  (ii.  1 — 11.) 
Promises  are  then  introduced,  on  the  general  conversion  of  the 
twelve  tribes  to  ChriBtianity ;  and  the  gracious  purposes  of 
Jehovah  towards  the  ten  tribes,  or  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
particular,  afe  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  prophet 
taking  back  hie  wile  on  her  amendment  (iL  1 1 — ^83.  iii.) 

Discovmsa  2.  The  prophet,  in  direct  terms,  inveighs  against  the 
bloodshed  and  idolat^  of  Uie  Israelites  (iv.  1 — 14.  17—19.), 
against  which  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  are  exhorted  to  take 
warning.  (15,  16.)  In  chap.  v.  1 — 14.  the  divine  jndgmenii 
are  denouhoed  against  the  priests,  the  people,  and  the  princes 
of  Israel,  to  whom  are  held  out  promises  of  pardon  in  v.  16. 
which  are  continued  through  veraes  1 — 9.  of  chap.  vi.  The 
metaphors  used  by  the  prophet  on  this  occasion  are  remark- 
ably strong  and  beautifuL  The  resurrection,  the  morning,  and 
the  refi^shing  showers,  in  their  season,  supply  them;  in  a 
more  immediate  sense  they  denote  a  speedy  and  gracious  de- 
liverance, but  in  a  remote  sense  they  refer  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (compare  Hosea  vi.  8.  wiUi  1  Cor.  xv.  4.)  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

Discourse  3.  The  prophet's  exhortations  to  repentance  proving 
ineffectual,  God  complains  by  him  of  their  obstinate  iniquity 
and  idolatry  (vL  4 — 1 1.  vii.  1 — 10.),  and  denounces  that  Israel 
will  be  carried  into  captivity  into  Assyria  by  Sennacherib,  not- 
withstanding their  reliance  on  Egypt  for  assistance,  (vii.  11— 
16.  viu.) 

DiscouBsx  4.  The  captivity  and  dispersion  of  Israel  b  further 
threatened  (ix,  x.)  ;  the  Israelites  are  reproved  for  their  idol- 
atry, yet  they  ahaill  not  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  return 
to  their  own  country  is  foretold.  (xL)^  Renewed  denuncia* 
tioQB  are  made  on  account  of  their  idolatiy.   (xii.  xilL  1—8.) 

DiscouBsx  6.  After  a  terrible  denunciation  of  divine  punish  • 

ment,  intermixed  with  promises  of  restoration  firom  captivity 

1^   (xiii.  9-<-16.),  the  prophet  exhorts  the  Israelites  to  repentance, 

▼  and  furmahes  them  vrith  a  beautiful  form  of  prayer  adapted  tt 
their  situation  (xiv.  1 — 3.)  ;  and  foretells  their  reformation 
from  idolatry,  together  with  the  subsequent  restoration  of  all 
the  tribes  from  their  dispersed  state,  and  their  conversion  to 
the  Gospel  (4—9.) 

IV.  The  style  of  Hosea,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  exhibiti 
the  appearance  of  very  remote  antiquity;  it  is  pointed,  ener« 
getic,  and  concise.  It  bears  a  distinguished  mark  of  poetical 
composition,  in  that  pristine  brevity  and  condensation  which 
is  observable  in  the  sentences,  and  which  later  writers  have 
in  some  measure  neglected.  This  peculiarity  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  Jerome,  who  remarks  that  this  prophet  is 

«  Bishop  Horsley's  Homb,  Preface,  p.  zxvil. 

•  Roberts's  ClaviB  Biblionim,  p.  6o6. 
«  Bishop  Horsley  contends  at  grent  length,  cantnrj  to  most  {DteTi»ret«r% 

that  the  prophet's  marriafo  was  a  real  transaction,  and  a  tjpe  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  distinct  parts  of  which  were  typified  by  the  three  children 
Jezrke),  Lo-ruhamah,  and  Lo-amroi.  See  the  Preface  to  his  version  of 
Hosea,  pp.  viii.— xzv.  Witsius,  however,  has  shown  that  the  whole  was 
a  flcurau«to  representation.    MiscelL  8acr.  lib.  L  pp.  90^92. 

•  The  prediction  in  Hosea  xi.  10,  II.,  respecting  the  return  of  the  Israel* 
ites  to  their  own  country,  was  partly  fulfilled  in  oonseqaence  of  Cyms'a 
decree  (2Chron.  xzxvi.  S,Z).  Esra  i.  1—4.);  but,  In  its  fallest  extenUll 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future  restontion  of  the  Jews  to  iheli 
own  land.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  in  which  the  lancua^e  of  the 
prophets  fs  adapted  to  two  or  more  events.  We  have  the  authontr  of  an 
inspired  writer  to  extend  this  remark  to  another  part  of  the  same  chapter 
(Coimpare  xL  1.  with  BfatL  ii.  15.)    Smith's  Bommary  View  of  the  Prophel^ 
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altogefheT  laconic  and  sententious.!  u  Bq^  ^jg  y^iy  circnm* 
stance,  which  anciently  was  supposed  to  impart  uncommon 
force  and  elegance,  in  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  literature, 
is  productive  of  so  much  ooscurity,  that  althouffh  the  general 
sumect  of  this  writer  is  sufficiently  obvious,  he  is  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  prophets.  There  is.  how- 
ever, another  reason  for  the  obscurity  of  his  style.  Hosea, 
we  have  seen,  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  the  four  kings 
of  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah :  the  dura- 
tion of  his  ministry,  therefore,  in  whatever  manner  we  calcu- 
late it,  must  induae  a  very  considerable  space  of  time.  We 
have  now  only  a  snuiU  volume  of  his  remaining,  which,  it 
seems,  contains  his  principal  .prophecies ;  and  these  are 
extant  in  a  continued  series,  with  no  marks  of  distinction  as 
to  the  times  when  they  were  published,  or  of  which  they 
treat  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if,  in  perusinjg  the  pro- 
phecies of  Hosea,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  m  a  similar 
predicament  wi^  those  who  consulted  the  scattered  leaves 
ofthesybil."' 

$  4.  ON  THE   BOOK  OF  THE   PROPHET  ISAIAH. 

[.  Author  and  date, — ^11.  Crenuinenett  of  I»aiah*»  prcphedet, — 
IIL  Scopes — ^lY.  Analytit  o/  the  cotUenie  of  thie  hook.-^^ 
v.  Oboervaiiona  on  itt  ttyle, 

BBFOBB   CHBIST,  810—698, 

Though  fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  are  placed  first  in  order  of  the  prophetical  books, 
principally  on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  importance  of 
nis  predictions,  and  partly  also  because  the  book,  which 
bears  his  name,  is  larger  than  all  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
put  together. 

i.  Concerning  his  family  and  descent  nothing  certain  has 
been  recorded,  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  (i.  1.),  viz. 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Amotz,  and  discharged  the  prophetic 
office  in  the  days  of  Uzziah^  Jotham^  AhS:^  and  Hezekiah^ 
kings  of  Judah^  who  successively  flourished  between  a.  m. 
3194  and  3305.  There  is  a  current  tradiUon  that  he  was  of 
the  blood-royal;  and  some  writers  have  affirmed  that  his 
father  Amotz  or  Amos  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and,  conse- 
quently, brother  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  Jerome,  on  the 
authon^  of  some  rabbinical  writers,  says,  that  the  prophet 

gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh  kinff  of  Judah ; 
ut  this  opinion  is  scarcely  credible,  because  Manasseh  did 
not  commence  his  reign  until  about  sixty  years  after  Isaiah 
had  begun  to  discharge  his  prophetic  functions.  He  must, 
indeed,  nave  exercised  the  office  of  a  prophet  during  a  long 

{>eriod  of  time,  if  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh ;  for  the 
owest  computation,  beginning  from  the  year  in  which  Uzziah 
died,  when  he  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  appointment  to  that  office,  orings  it  to  sixty-one  years. 
But  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
most  Christian  commentators,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Manasseh,  is  very  uncertain;  and  Aben  Ezra,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  is  rather  of  opinion  that  he 
died  before  Hezekiah;  which  Bishop  Lowtii  thinks  most 
probable.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  lived  at  least  to 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of  Hezekiah ;  which  makes 
the  least  possible  term  of  tne  duration  of  his  prophetic  office 
to  be  about  forty-eij|[ht  years. 

The  name  of  Isaiah,  as  Vitringa  has  remarked  after  several 
preceding  commentators,  is  in  some  measure  descriptive  of 
nis  high  character,  since  it  signifies  the  Sabmiion'-of  Jehovah  t 
and  was  given  with  singular  propriety  to  him  who  foretold 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  through  whom  aU  flesh  ehali  eee 
the  aalvaiion  of  God,  (Compare  Isa.  xl.  5.  with  Luke  iii.  6. 
and  Acts  iv.  12.)  Isaiah  was  contemporary  with  Uie  pro- 
phets Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Micah. 

Isaiah  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  pro- 
phet of  the  highest  dignity :  Bishop  Lowth  calls  him  the 
prince  of  all  the  prophets,  and  pronounces  the  whole  of  his 
book  to  be  poetical,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  detached 
passages.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  wife  is  styled  a  prophet' 
tu  in  viii,  3.,  whence  the  rabbinical  writers  have  concluded 
that  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy :  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  prophets'  wives  were  called  prophetesses,  as 
the  priests*  wives  were  termed  priestesses,  only  from  the 

*■  Trmf.  in  xii.  Proph. 

«  Lowth'a  Prslect.  xxl  toL  ii.  p.  96.  Bishop  Horaley  diffen  in  opinloii 
from  Bishop  Lowth,  u  to  thn  cause  of  the  obscurity  which  is  observable 
in  the  propheciei  of  Hosea.  Bishop  Horsley  ascribes  it,  not  to  the  great 
autiqaity  of  the  composition,  nor  to  any  thioc  peculiar  to  the  language  of 
the  author's  age,  but  to  his  peculiar  idioms,  frequent  changesoT  person, 
bis  use  of  the  nominaUve  case  abs<4itte,  his  anomalies  of  number  and  gen- 
ler,  ani  the  ambiguity  of  prooouni.  Bee  the  Preface  to  his  venrion  of 
floaaa,  pp.  zzU.— zliii 


quality  of  their  hnsbands.    Althoo^  nodiing  ftmiK 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  concemioff  the  wife  m  Isabk.^ 
find  two  of  his  sons  mentioned  in  nis  prophecy,  irk v^ 
types  or  figurative  pledges  of  God^s  assurance;  abftkr 
names  and  actions  were  intended  to  awakc3&  a  retieioosi:^ 
tion  in  the  persons  whom  they  "were  commissioned  to  s^ 
and  to  instruct.*    Thus,  Shearjashab  (vii.  3.)  ti|a&i  * 
remnant  shall  retum^^  and  showed  that  the  captiTo.  rj 
should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  should  return  thence  ^r 
certain  time;  and  Maher-shalal-hashbaz  (viii.  1. 3.1  ti^ 
denotes  **  make  speed  (or,  run  sunfify^  to  the  tj^l^'mi-.. 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  oyna  would  m  a  shcns^ 
be  revaged. 

Besioes  the  volume  of  prophecies,  which  we  are  tcv^ 
consider,  it  appears  from  2  Chron.  xxyi.  22.  that  Isaiah  r- 
an  account  ox  the  Jiets  of  Uzziah  long  of  Judah :  tb  • 
perished  wiUi  some  other  writings  of  the  prophets,  ?i> 
as  probably  not  written  by  inspiration,  were  never  ads.- 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture.^  There  are  also  two  zforrr 
books  ascribed  to  him,  viz.  ^7%e  jSaeeruion  of  Jsaiak'': 
**  llhe  Apocalypse  ofJsmah  /*'  but  these  are  evioentl j  forp 
of  a  later  date ;  and  the  Apocalypse  has  loner  met  ppn>: 

II.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteentn  centorj,  k 
was  universally  regarded  both  by  Jews  and  Christians  a^ 
sole  author  of  the  hook  which  bears  his  name.  Kopp;  r 
the  earliest  writer  who  intimated  that  Ksekiel,  or  some  . 
prophet  who  lived  during  the  exile,  might  have  b(«i : 
autnor ;  as  Doederlein  was  the  first  of  the  German  ccoe> 
tators  and  critics  who  expressed  a  definite  suspicion  ^<: 
the  genuineness  of  those  predictions  which  were  deliT*^ 
against  ^e  Gentiles,  but  especially  the  last  twernr-^- 
chapters.  Justi,  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Paulus,  RoeemB 
Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  and  others,  have  adopted  the  ^i  i 
of  Doederlein;  and  by  various  arguments  have  eadarr^ 
to  prove  that  the  chapters  Inquestion  first  originated  is 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  These  arguments  have  befo  r  ^ 
ously examined  and  refuted  bv  Professor  J ahn,^  whose r-r 
vations  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:-': 
1.  Proofs  that  all  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Isaiah  ^t^.- 
his  productions ; — 2,  An  examination  and  ref utatioo,  in kL 
of  ejections  against  particular  predictions ; — and,  3.  Ajiti- 
mination  of  the  questions  whether  Isaiah  was  the  aathcf - 
chapters  xxxvi. — ^xxxix. 

1.  Proofs  that  all  the  Prxdictions  ascribed  to  kui 

ARE  REALLY  HIS  PRODUCTIONS. 

i.  **The  Style  difiers  scarcely  any  in  tho  dlffeteotpr^ 
cies.  We  find  every  where  Ae  same  dedcriptioas  of  jam- 
lar  objects,  and  tho  same  images,  taken  from  trees,  r9^J 
cedars,  firs,  and  oaks ;  from  the  pains  of  childbm  ^^ 
history,  and  from  the  golden  age.  Tlie  begia]iBC<^'^ 
prophecy  constantly  enters  into  the  midst  of  the  scbHtviM 
every  wnere  poetical  passages  are  inserted ;  as  r.  1-^^ 
1—6.  xiv.  4—30.  XXV.  1 — 6. ;  so,  exactly  in  the  same  m- 
ner,  xlii.  10—13.  Iii.  9.  s.  Ixi.  10.  Uiii.  7.  Ixiv.  11.  Er.:T 
where  the  same  clearness  and  obscurity,  the  same  k^^ 
and  Uie  same  euphony  of  language,  are  observable,  iv 
visions  are  similar;  comp,  ch.  xxl  and  ch.  xl.  vith  <ir 
Even  the  same  phrases  occur  repeatedly:  e.g,iro^\ 
occurs  in  the  first  part  seventeen  times,  in  the  second  ^-''' 
times,  imn,  which  occurs  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  s? 
nine  times,  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  y^''  tun^^ 
the  second  six,  q^ksks,  which  is  elsewhere  only  to  be  is- 
with /mr  times  in  the  liook  of  Job,  is  found  here  ivitt^^ 
first  part,  and/vc  times  in  the  second,  pnr  is  ^^!^^^^ 
10.  just  as  in  xxxiii.  9.  xxv,  2. :  nm^  noi«^,  in  xl.  1.  xlV'f" 
Ixvi.  9.  just  as  in  i.  II.  18.  xxxiii.  10,,  instead  of  whicha 
other  prophets  say  mn*  ■>»«,  or  nomi.  The  expreasioiB  f 
plied  to  the  Sabasans,  yriaa  stretched  out^  or  taU^  xriu.  t  h 
and  mo  'wn,  men  of  measure^  or  tall  men^  are  peculiar  to  ^ 
prophet,  as  well  as  many  others,  which  we  hare  iio^'^ 

•  Gray'*  Key,  p.  366.  *  Ibid  p.  3?2. 

•  AseeDBio  enim  Isaioe  et  Apocalypsia  Isaia  hoe  habent  ^^"^.^ 
Jerora.  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  ch.  Ijriv.  (Op  torn.  iii.  p.  473)  Jhtl» 
IT.  p.  344.  The  anabatieon  or  avcenaion  of  Isaiah  is  inentionM  dj  ^ 
phaniuff,  among  the  boolcs  received  by  Hierax,  fbnnder  oivtt*^' 
the  Hieracite«,lii  the  fourth  century.  Unrea.  67.  Dr.  Urdnefi  n^^ 
ToL  iii.  p.  402.  ^ 

•  The  arcumentt  of  the  varioua  neolovian  objectors  again^  *  r^La 
nesa  of  Isaiah's  predictions,  and  especially  those  of  ^^^^(^^ 
arc  also  very  fully  and  ably  renewea  and  refuted,jSrs(,  *»2,\"£wrfff«< 
in  his  Sermons  and  DiMertaiions  on  the  Study  of  the  Wotff^'T.^ 
pp.  167—208. ;  and,  secondly,  by  Dr.  Ilengstenberg  in  his  "ChnrtoWJ  J 
Alien  Teataments."  (Christology  of  the  Old  Testament.)  '^f^.\M 


H.'s  treatisA,  which  relates  to  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah's  V^^^g^. 
been  translated  into  Enxlish  by  Professor  Robinson  of  A"*^*  „Vl51 
chusetu),  and  will  be  found  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  ^^J^.^ 
(»ol  I.  pp.  700—733.)  As  the  aifumenta  of  these  learned  wrilen*J^"^ 
of  abndkment,  the  reader  is  neceaaarUy  referred  to  their  piuii>°*'^ 
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nercs  to  specify.— T&cMift&mi/y  ofthit  atyk  does  not  vary  more 
throughout  all  the  prophecies,  tKan  is  usual  in  poems  which 
«ire  'written  by  the  same  author  at  different  times,  as  for  ez- 
luxiDle,  the  different  Psalms  of  Dayid ;  and  the  style  in  all  is 
such,  as  could  by  no  means  be  expected  from  writers  of  the 
a.g^    of  the  Babylonian  captivity.    It  is  granted  that  style 
doQ^  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  age,  but  in  some  measure 
upon  the  cultivated  genius  of  the  writer;  yet  it  does  not, 
Inerefore,  become  probable  that  such  poems  should  be  com- 
posed in  the  age  or  the  Babylonian  captivity,  so  that  we  may 
assert  this  without  any  historical  testimony  or  tradition :  more 
especially  as  we  find  nothing  similar  in  tne  writings  of  Jere- 
miah or  Ezekiel,  who  wanted  neither  genius  nor  polish.— The 
iart^uage  itself  is  not  the  same  as  that  observable  in  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel :  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  could  have  cul- 
tivated the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  during  the  captivity 
more  thoroughly  than  they,  nor  is  such  a  state  of  the  lan- 
guage discerniole  in  Zechariah,  who  is  usually  cited  as  an 
instance  of  it. — Lastly,  the  arrangement  and  method  of  treats 
in^  ike  subject  are  the  same  in  all  these  prophecies.    Chap. 
vli.  contains  a  prophecy  interwoven  with  a  history,  which  is 
followed,  ch.  viii. — xii.  by  prophecies  without  titles ;  so  also 
in  cli.  xacxix.  the  prophecy  is  woven  into  the  history,  and 
prophecies  without  a  title  follow.    As  in  the  first  part  there 
are  several  prophecies  concerning  Sennacherib ;  so  also  in  the 
second,  there  are  several  concerning  the  overthrow  of  the 
Chaldfean  monarchy,  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from 
captivity.    As  in  the  vision  in  ch.  vi.  we  read,  that  the  pro- 
phet's efiforts  should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  happy  result ; 
so  the  prophet,  ch.  xlii.  16.  23.  xliii.  8.  xfv.  4.,  ana  especi- 
aJly  xlix.  4.  lix.  6.,  complains  that  his  endeavours  had  been 
unsuccessful. 

ii.  '*What  is  said  in  ch.  Ixvi.  1 — 6.  of  the  temple,  does 
not  suit  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  exile,  in  which  Hag- 
^i  and  Zechariah  speak  altogether  differently  on  the  same 
subject.    Much  less  could  any  one  during  the  captivity  write, 
as  in  xlviii.  4—8.,  that  the  ruin  and  utter  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  been  foretold,  when  Jeremiah  1. 
li.  had  plainly  predicted  it;  or  speak,  as  in  lii.  4.,  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  as  the  only  enemies  of  the  He- 
brews, and  pass  over  the  Chaldeans. — ^The  severe  reproofii, 
Ivi.  9. — ^lix.  20.  Ixv.  11 — 16.,  especially  those  denounced 
against  the  shepherds,  t.  e.  the  kmes,  Ivi.  11,  &c.;  the  re- 
proac  hes  not  only  on  account  of  idolatry,  but  also  of  the  im- 
molation of  children,  Ivii.  1 — 13.,  and  of  enormous  corruption 
of  morals,  Iviii.  6---9.  lix.  1 — 8.,  are  entirely  at  vanance 
with  the  times  of  the  captivity.    Then,  we  might  rather  ex- 
pect vnention  to  be  made  of  tlie  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as 
in  Dan.  ix.  2.  and  that  more  should  be  said  respecting  the 
Magians  or  worshippera  of  Ormuzd,  than  that  one  allusion 
to  the  two  principles  of  things,  xlv.  7.,  which  certainly  were 
maintained  by  very  many  in  an  age  older  than  that  of  the 
captivity. 

lii.  **  Jeremiah  shows  that  he  had  read  these  prophecies, 
seven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  li.  49 — 
64. ;   for  the  connection  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  con- 
tained in  Jer.  1.  li.  with  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  is  evident : 
nor  can  it  be  said,  that  the  author  of  the  controverted  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  living  toward  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
had  read  the  book  of  Jeremiah ;  for  he  is  an  original  and 
independent  author,  drawing  entirely  from  his  own  resources, 
and  never  imitating  othere ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that  Jeremiah  had  read  the  older  prophets,  and  bor- 
rowed much  from  them,  especially  in  his  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations.  Some  passages  have  been  observed  in  other 
propnets  also,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  controverted 
prophecies  of  Isaiah :  as  Zeph.  ii.  14,  &c.  from  Isa.  xiii.  21, 
&c. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  from  Isa.  Ivii.  10,  &c. ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20. 
xxxi.  14—17.  xxxii.  18—33.  from  Isa.  xiv.  8—28. ;  Ezek. 
xxvi«  13.  from  Isa.  xxiii.  25. ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  from 
Isa.  IxvL  6— 9.  24.    That  Habakkuk  is  indebted  to  Isaiah, 
has  been  long  since  observed :  compare  Hah.  i.  6.  with  Isa. 
xxiii.  13. 

iv.  **  Cyrus,  in  his  written  proclamation  (Ezra  i.  2.), 
says,  that  the  God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  had  charged  him  to  k)U]ld  to  Him  a  temple  at 
Jerusalem. — ^These  words,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  Cyrus, 
namely,  his  dismission  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country, 
his  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  his  restitution  of  the  valuable  holy  vessels,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  seen  tlie  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  concerning  him,  as  Josephus  states,  and  was 
udQced,  by  their  manifesdy  divine  origin,  to  confer  such 


great  benefits  upon  tlie  Jews.  Nor  was  Cyrus  the  man  to 
suffer  recent  prophecies  scarcely  yet  published  to  be  palmed 
upon  him  for  ancient ;  not  to  mention  that  there  were  many 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  discover  to  him  the  fraud,  if 
any  had  existed.  Neither  would  Cyrus  the  Magian,  who 
built  nothing  but  pyres  to  Ormuzd,  have  been  so  easily  led 
to  construct  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  God  of  Uie  Jews. 

**  It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  prophet  should 
say  so  much  concerning  the  return  from  Bsibylon,  and  yet 
make  no  express  mention  of  the  carrying  away.  But  he  cei^ 
tainly  does  say  something  concerning  this  subject,  as  xxxix 
4—7.  vi.  11—13.  V.  6—9.  xi.  11—16.;  and  Micah,  the, 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  speaks  clearly  of  this  carrying 
away,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  probable  that  Isaiah  had  said  more  on  this  subject, 
which  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  prophet  who  sings  the  glad  return  would  no  more  con 
tradict  himself  by  pr^icting  the  carrying  away,  than  Jere- 
miah does,  who  has  predicted  both  events. >  To  all  this, 
analogy  is  said  to  be  opposed,  according  to  which,  it  is 
thought,  prophets  do  not  foretell  such  remote  events  as  those 
concerning  tne  Chaldaeans,  the  Modes  and  Pereians,  Cyrus, 
and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews,  which  Isaiah  has  predicted. 
But  this  analogy  is  by  no  means  univereal.  Besides,  in  this 
objection  it  is  supposed  that  the  Chaldeans,  Modes,  and 
Pereians,  were  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  obscure  nations,  or  en^ 
tirely  unknown ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  Modes,  almost  100 
yeara  before  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  (826  before  Christ,  149 
after  the  division),  had,  under  their  King  Arbaces,  joined  an 
alliance  with  Belesis  the  governor  of^Babylon,  and  over- 
thrown the  firet  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  Me- 
dian anarchy  of  seventy-nine  yeara  followed,  but  in  the 
tenth  of  Hezekiah  (728  before  Christ,  257  after  the  divi- 
sion), they  elected  Dejoces  king,  who  founded  Ecbatana, 
and  whose  son  Phraortes  (665—643  before  Christ,  31(^~ 
332  after  the  division),  attacking  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Ass3rrians,  was  slain  while  besieging  Nineveh ;  and  under 
Cyaxares  I.,  Zoroaster  found  the  kingdom  of  the  Medea 
again  flourishing.^ — Elam  was  a  celebrated  kingdom  evenio 
the  most  ancient  times,  Gen.  ch.  xiv.,  and  it  is  always  by 
the  ancient  name  o^^p.  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1.  that  Isaiah  men- 
tions it,  and  never  by  the  modem  appellation  d-va,  which  is 
given  it,  Dan  vi.  28.  Ezra  i.  1,2.  iv.  5.  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
2.  s.  The  Elamites  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Assyrians,  Isa.  xxii.  6.,  which  prophecy  is  certainly 
Isaiah's,  as  appeara  from  v.  8—11.  compared  vnth  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  2—5.  Esarhaddon  sent  some  Elamites  among  his 
other  colonists  to  Samaria.  (Ezra  iv.  9.  s.)  At  a  later 
period  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxv.  25.  xlix.  24,  &c.  mentions  Elam 
among  the  powerful  kingdoms  which  should  be  conquered 
by  the  Chalaseans,  and  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxii.  24.  beholds  Elam 
overthrown.  It  is  only  by  a  long  succession  of  time  and 
victories,  that  nations  are  enabled  to  conquer  the  surrounding 
people,  and  spread  themselves  so  widely  as  to  obtain  sum^ 
cient  celebrity  to  entitle  them  to  an  eminent  place  in  his- 
tory. It  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  short  space  of  time  that  die 
Chaldeans,  Modes,  and  Elamites  or  Pereians,  emerged  from 
their  obscurity  into  so  great  a  light  as  to  become  conspicuous 
to  the  world  when  before  they  had  been  utterly  unknown. 
If,  then,  Isaiah  foretells  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldaeans  by 
the  Modes  and  Elamites,  his  prophecy  in  that  age  would 
have  been  neither  more  nor  less  obscure  than  Zechariah's 
([ix.  13.)  concerning  the  ware  of  the  Jews  against  the  Greeks 
in  Syria.  Isaiah  might  easily  have  used  Uie  name  Cyrus^  mu 
^or  Koresh),  xliv.  28.  xlv.  1.,  since  it  means  nothing  more  than 
King  I  for  m  the  language  of  the  Parsees  Khor  means  the 
n<n,  and  Scrid  »pknaoury  whence  is  compounded  Korscbid, 
the  splendour  of  the  mtn,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
PAE  or  FAi,  fuUntation^  Kobschidpai,  tht  habitation  of  the 
splendour  of  the  sun^  which  was  a  customary  appellation  of 
tne  kings  of  Pereia.  This  appellation  corrupted  into  viia 
(Koresh),  might  become  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  means 
of  merehants  travelling  between  Judea  and  Pereia ;  and 
Isaiah,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Cyrus  the  anointed^  mra, 
may  have  called  him  by  the  appellative  of  the  kings  of 

t  Prophets  are  not,  like  historian!,  confined  to  the  order  of  chronoIogT 
in  annoiiocing  future  events.  This  is  plain  from  their  wriUnf  s,  which 
alwajs  ciTe  perspective  views.  Zecharrah  predicted  a  kingdom  for  the 
high-prieit,  without  noticing  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  and 
the  division  of  the  Greek  power.  Isaiah  foretold  the  return  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  Anqrrian  captivity,  without  sayinc  any  thing  of  the  Intenreo 
ing  revolutions  by  the  Chaldsans,  Medes,  and  Persiana.  In  prophecy  the 
more  remote  events  are  often  introducec^  while  the  intermediate  are  uoiio 
ticed. 

%  Comp.  Prideaoz,  Conn.  Part  L  Hook  I. 
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Persia,  which  became  afterwards  the  proper  name  of  that 
uarticalar  king."' 

9.  Examination  ani>  Rbfutation  of  OajBCfnoNS  against 
PARncuLAR  Predictions  of  Isaiah. 

lliese  may  be  referred  to  three  heads ;  vn*  i.  Prophecies 
against  the  Egyptians,  Elamites,  Idumeans,  &c.; — ^ii.  The 
prophecies  against  Tyre ;— and,  iii.  The  prophecy  concerning 
the  subversion  of  the  ChaldeecHBabylonian  empire,  and  the 
letnrn  of  the  Hebrews  from  captivi^. 

i,  JPropheeiea  agcdtut  ike  EgyptioM^  JEUamiies,  IdumtBttM, 

(^1.)  ^*  Some  have  said  that  the  passage  in  Isa.  ii.  9 — 4.  is 
iBserted  by  mistake  by  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to 
have  collected  the  several  prophecies  into  this  one  book, 
about  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  others  have 
already  remarked  that  this  passage  may  have  been  taken  by 
Isaiah  from  Micah  iv.  1 — 3.,  or  by  Mieah  from  Isaiah,  or  by 
both  frmn  some  more  ancient  prophecy* 

(3.)  **  Chapters  xi.  and  xii.  have  been  supposed  not  to 
belong  to  Isaiah,  because  in  ch.  xi.  11-^16.  the  very  distant 
event  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  Assyria  and  Egypt 
and  other  regions  is  predicted.  But  this  return  was  predicted 
also  by  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  by  Hosea,  and 
by  Amos. 

(3.)  "The  prophecy  in  chapters  xv.  xvi.  is  thor^t  to 
.^ve  oeen  written  three  years  before  the  devastation  oOf  oab 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  xiv.  13,  &c.,  because  Zephaniah,  ii.  8, 
Ho.  and  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  threaten  the  Moabites  with  the 
same  calamity.  But  who  can  show  that  Isaiah  did  not  speak 
of  another  calamity  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Assy- 
nans  ?  or  who  would  suppose  that  ^e  Assyrians  spared  the 
Moabites  1  Their  country  was  devastated,  therefore,  as 
Isaiah  foretold,  by  the  Assyrians,  and  then  agmn  by  the 
Chaldeans,  of  whom  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  prophesied. 
That  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  much  older  Uian  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  is  certain ;  for  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  borrows 
many  ideas  from  it,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
compares  the  two.  That  it  is  the  production  of  Isaiah 
himself  is  shown  by  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  being  stated, 
which  is  according  to  Isaiah's  nsual  practice.    See  vii*  14— 

•  vui.  4. 


(4.)  *'No  other  reason  is  brought  to  prove  that  the  passage 
ch.  XIX.  I8—S5.  is  not  Isaiah's,  than  this,  that  in  the  same 
chapter,  ver.  1—16.,  a  prophecy  of  the  calamity  of  Egypt 
had  preceded,  whereas  ver.  18*—^.  predict  prosperi^.  But 
this  is  nothing  more  than  is  common  with  the  popnetS'^-to 
promise  better  fortune  after  predicting  calamity.  As  the 
Egyptians  are  called,' ver.  25.,  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  Assyrians,  the  work  of  the  bands  of  Jshovah,  the 
pBophecy  must  necessarily  have  been  the  production  of  a 
Heorew,  and  it  is  much  move  probable  that  Isaiah  should 
have  written  it,  than  any  more  modern  author. 

(50  ^^  Isa.  xxii.  1«-«14.  is  rejected  as  spurious,  beoanse 
the  Elamites  are  mentioned,  ver.  6. ;  but  from  a  comparison 
of  ver.  8—11.  with  3  Chron.  xxxii.  2—5.  and  Isa.  vii.,  it 
appears  that  the  subject  is  the  irruption  of  Sennacherib :  the 
mention  of  the  Elamites,  therefore,  must  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Isakb :  why,  then,  seek  for  any  other 
antbor  than  Isaiah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the 
prophecy? 

(6.)  **  They  who  contend  that  it  is  not  natural  that  Isaiah 
should  have  uttered  so  many  prophecies  concerning  the 
irruption  of  Sennacherib  alone,  do  not  consider  that  this 
event  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  contributed  very 
mu^  to  confirm  the  Hebrews  in  their  religion,  so  that  it 
well  deserved  a  multitude  of  prophetic  notices,  "^rhe  style 
and  construction,  too,  confirm  the  opinion  that  they  are  pro* 
daetionft  of  Isaiah,  since  they  do  not  differ  more  trom  each 
other  in  this  respect,  than  do  the  various  Conferences  of 
Ifariri,  or  the  different  Psalms  of  David. 

(7.)  "The  prophecy,  Isa.  xxiv.— xxvii.,  '^  referred  to  a 
more  recent  date,  on  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
paronomasic.  Now  we  know  that  these  are  considered 
singular  beauties  in  the  Oriental  style,  and  that  Micah,  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  makes  frequent  use  of  them,  so  that 
they  are  no  proof  of  a  recent  date.  Besides,  Isaiah  himself 
elsewhere  frequently  uses  paronomasie.  See  Isa.  i.  7.  23. 
iii.  1. 5.  viL  7, 8. 22.  s.  xxix.  16. ;  compare  Hos.  i.  4.  s.  v.  1. 
and  Mic.  i.  14.  s.  iii.  12.  iv.  10. 

(8.)  *'  llie  xxxivth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  devas- 
tation of  IdumflBa  is  predicted,  is  thought  to  be  of  later  origin, 

<  Prof.  Tarner's  and  Mr.  Whittingham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introdue- 
Iton,  pp.  346-36a 
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because  the  same  devastation  is  predicted^by  Jeremiah  xlix. 
7.  ss.,  and  by  Ezekiel  xxv.  12.  ss.,  am!  afwr  a  long  time  waj 
first  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  thongSi  to  be  ico 
distant  from  the  time  of  the  prophet.  Bin  it  has  not  beer 
disproved  that  Isaiah  is  speaking,  ch.  xxxiv.,  cf  anofter 
calamity,  to  be  inflicted  on  Idumaja  by  the  Assyrians,  of 
which  Amos,  ch.  i.  11^—15.,  had  spoken  before  him. 

(9.)  •'  The  xxxvth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  entirely  de8tih]t« 
of  any  thing  which  could  give  countenance  to  the  supposition 
of  a  more  recent  origin,  and  ver.  8.  compared  with  2  Kincrj 
xvii.  25.  proves  it  to  oelong  to  the  age  of  Hezekiah.***    * 

ii.  The  Prophecy  agatmi  Tyre.    fia.  xxiii. 

"The  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldi^ans,  Isa.  xxiii.,  points  out  its  own  age  in  rer'  13., 
where  the  Chaldfleans  are  said  to  be  a  recent  nation,  to  \rboo' 
a  district  of  country  lying  on  the  Euphrates  had  been  aaslM 
by  the  Assyrians,  who  must,  consequently,  have  been  atV 
time  the  prevailing  power.  For  as  Habakkak  also,  tho 
lived  under  Manassen,  asserts  (i.  6.)  that  the  ChaUnrj 
were  a  late  people,  who  were  endeavouring  to  possess  thfic. 
selves  of  the  territories  of  others,  it  is  plain  that  the  time  a 
the  deliveiy  of  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxiii.  could  not  biw. 
been  far  distant  from  that  of  Habakkuk.  It  is,  indeed. 
uncertain  whether  Isaiah  lived  till  the  reign  of  ManassA; 
but  as  the  Chaldseans  made  frequent  irruptions  oat  of  their 
own  settlements  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Armpnia 
into  the  more  southern  territories,  during  a  longperiod  of  ♦•'mc, 
without  doubt  these  incursions  had  begun  as  early  as  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  since  ifae  kingdom  of 
Assyria  was  at  that  time  so  much  weakened  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  Sennacherib  and  the  intestine  tumults  which  follow* 
ed  that  event,  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  inducement  for  such 
expeditions^ — Without  sufficient  reason  also  is  it  asserted 
that  the  70  years  mentioned  Isa.  xxiii.  10.  are  a  prophetic 
number  taken  from  Jeremiah  xiv.  11, 12.  xxix.  10.,  and  M 
therefore  the  vrhole  prophecy  must  be  later  than  ^e  time  of 
Jeremiah.  If  either  of  the  prophets  borrowed  Uiis  mraibe! 
from  the  other,  it  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  conrlniie 
that  Jeremiah,  who,  we  know,  has  borrowed  from  prophets 
more  ancient  than  himself,  took  it  from  the  prophecy  cf 
Isaiah,  than  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy,  wno  eyerj 
where  else  appears  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  resomces 
was  indebted  for  it  to  Jeremiah.  What  confirms  this  conch 
sion  is,  that  particular  snecifications  of  time  are  altogeths 
in  character  with  Isaiah^s  manner.  The  distaoee  of  the 
event  predicted  is  no  objection ;  for  Amos  had  before  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  denounced  the  destruction  of  Tyre.  Va 
Chaldttsms,  Isa.  xxiii.  11«  n^irjTS  id»^,  will  disappear,  if  we 

point  the  words  m^rpD  Tor^,  io  destroy  Iter  toettkentd  or  c^M 
o?i«."»  •''■'•«  '  -' 

iii.  Prophteiee  eoneeming  the  Sulversion  of  iht  (!W& 
BetbyhtMin  Empire^  and  the  return  of  the  BAreuosfrm  C(^ 
tivUy,  (Isa.  xiii.  1 — 14.  23.  xxi.  and  xl.— Ixvi.) 

lliese  predictions,  it  has  been  affirmed,  must  hare  been 
¥nitten  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  the  fol* 
lowing  reasons ;  viz. 

(l.f  "  7%tf  difference  ofriyU .-  for  in  the  last  twenty*seTen 
chapters,  the  better  part  of  the  people  is  distin^aished  as  ik 
servant  or  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  xli.  8, 9.  xlii.  1,  &c.  xlir.  1. 
xlviii.  12.  20.  xlix.  7.  Iii.  13.,  which  is  not  the  casern  the 
former  part  of  the  book.— idolatry  is  exposed  to  derision  and 
contempt,  xl.  19, 20.  xKv.  9 — 17.  xlvi.  6 — 7.,  an  exhibition  dc* 
to  be  found  in  those  passages  of  the  former  part;  t,g.  ii.  IS. 
wherein  idolatry  is  reprehended. — The  accomplishmeDt  ot 
former  prophecies  is  frequently  noticed,  xli.  21— *24. 26— 29. 
xliv.  6.  s.  xiv.  21.  xlviii.  6.,  which  argues  a  modem  author, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  part. — Lastly,  words  and 
phrases  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  first  part  are  not  dis 
coverable  in  the  second." 

To  this  objection  Professor  Jahn  rg>lies,  that  "the lan- 
guage, «tyle,  and  composition  are  certamly  not  such  as  mud 
necessarily  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivitv.  and  aula 
not  have  been  produced  by  Isaiah.  On  tne  contraiy,  tb« 
purity  of  the  language,  the  sublimity  of  the  s^le,  and  th« 
elegance  of  the  composition,  are  such  as  coula  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  leaden  age  of  Hebrew  literature;  hot  show 
their  origin  to  have  been  in  tiie  silver  age.  The  difference 
of  style  m  the  two  parts  is  not  greater  than  the  diffcrcnce  of 
Micah  i. — ^v.  from  vi.  vii.,  and  is  less  than  that  which  may 
be  observed  in  Hoseai.ui.  compared  with  ii.iv*—xiT.j  or 

•  Jahn'8  Introducaon  by  Plroi:  Tomer  and  Mr.  Whialng^am.  pp.  ^  3B 

•  Ibid  p.  864. 
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Amos  i.—vi.  compared  with  vii.  viiL,  or  in  th^  different 
alms  of  Dfiyid.  The  concnrrence  of  Bome  words  or  DbreMB 
>t  to  be  found  in  the  other  writingrs  of  the  age  of  Isaiah 
oves  nothing :  for  it  is  not  to  be  expeeted  that  m  the  small 
mains  of  Hebrew  Uteratare,  all  the  words  and  phrasea  of 
y  particular  age  should  repeatedly  ooeur.  Yet  there  are 
the  writings  in  question  exceedingly  few  words  or  phrases 
this  kind.'— On  the  contraiy*  tho  aecostomed  Tehemeiiee 
Isaiah,  the  same  dismeoibermeDt  of  objects,  and  the  aasne 
ititlies's  between  Jacob  and  Israel,  are  observable  in  both 
uts  ot  these  prophecies.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the 
ophet.  who  in  the  first  part  was  censuring  wickedness,  in 
e  latter  endeavours  rather  to  teach  and  console,  as  the  na- 
re  of  his  subject  required :  yet  even  here  he  sometimes 
vcighs  against  different  vices,  Ivi.  9.-— IvU.  12.  Iviii.  1—7. 
c.  1 — 8.  Ixv.  11 — 14.  If  Isaiah  wrote  these  prophecies  in 
e  latter  years  of  his  life,  it  b  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
ophet,  now  old  (in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  as  appears  from 
ry  part  of  these  prophecies),  filled  with  consolatory  pros- 


e 


cts,  chose  rather  to  teach  than  to  rebuke :  but  it  was  pecu- 
irly  proper  for  a  teacher  to  address  the  people  as  the  servant 
'  God,  to  distinguish  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  and  to 
iustrate  the  madness  of  idolatry;  which  last,  however,  he 
id  done  in  the  first  part,  not  oiuy  ch.  ii.  18.  s.,  but  also  ii. 

viii.  19. 21.,  although  with  more  brevity  than  in  the  latter 
\Tt.  The  notice  of  the  fulfilment  of  former  prophecies  was 
ippcially  adapted  to  convey  instruction,  whether  the  author 
ters  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  to  the  de- 
irerance  of  the  Jews  from  the  Assyrians,  or  to  some  other 
ore  ancient  predictions:  this,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of  a 
odem  date.  Such  remarks  do  not  occur  in  the  first  part  of 
e  book,  because  there  the  prophet  n^lber  teaches  nor  oon- 
ies,  but  ieprove8^-»The  occurrence  of  certain  phrases  in 
e  part  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  might 
ove  a  differeoBoe  of  andiore,  if  the  genius  of  Isaiah  were 
y  and  barren;  but  not  otherwise." 
(2.)  ''  TTie  particuiariii/  of  the  prvpkeeiea^  and  the  diHanee 

the  events  Jrom  the  time  of  their  prediction, 
<^  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  there  was  no  ChaldflBan  raonaichy, 
r  were  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  who  are  predicted  to  be 
;  destroyere  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  nations  of  any 
iebrity.  From  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  to  the 
mdin^  of  that  monaiehy  was  ninety  yeara :  it  was  one 
ndred  and  fifteen  to  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  who  vras  appoint- 

geneAl  of  the  Median  army  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
th  year  after  Hezekiah,  and  it  wae  not  until  the  one  hun- 
ed  and  seventy-sixth  year  that  he  overthrew  the  Chaldoean 
anarchy.  Yet  oar  prophet  so  long  before  seee  Jndsa  and 
rusalem  devastated  by  the  Chaldsens,  xIt.  96*-*4M.  ;  dis- 
rns  the  kingdom  whicn  had  brooght  such  destmctioR  u^n 
dea  verging  to  ite  ruin,  and  its  enemies  already  m^mg 
)m  the  north,  xUi.  14.  xli.  3.-  95.;  and  eVen  oeeigiiBlbs 
jrrus  twice  by  his  yerjr  name  as  the  d^verer  ef  the  He- 
ews,  xliv.  28.  xlv.  1.'*^ 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  urged  by  Jahn,  that  **  the 
rticularity  of  the  predictions  to  be  accomplished  at  a  p^ 
>d  so  distant  is  indeed  extraordinary :  but  the  prophet  Ae- 
tently  reoommenda  this  yery  cifcumstance  to  the  attention 

the  reader  as  something  remarkable ;  whence  it  appears 
at  even  in  his  ag«  it  seemed  incredible  to  many,  and  there- 
re  the  fact  that  tne  remoteness  of  the  fulfilment  is  notioed 

these  prophecies  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their  au- 
Dr.— It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Chatdttane,  Medes 
d  Persians,  or  Elamites,  were  not  in  the  time  of  IsMah 
ch  obscure  nations  as  that  the  prophet,  when  speaking  of 
em,  could  not  have  been  understood  as  far  as  was  neoes- 
ry.  That  the  prophets  have  sometimes  spoken  of  very  re- 
ote  events  has  been  already  proved  by  several  examples, 
ime  of  which  were  even  afforded  by  Isaiah  himselr:  to 
ese  may  be  added,  that  in  this  same  second  part,  Jesus  the 
lessiah  is  predicted,  ch.  Hi.  13.— liii.  13.,  a  passage  so 
ear  that  all  attempts  to  explain  it  of  any  other  are  ponectly 
tin  and  fruitless.  Compare  also  ch.  Iv.  1—^.  Indeed,  in 
is  very  firet  vision,  oh.  vi.,  the  prophet  foresees  the  entire 
svastation  of  Judaea,  and  the  subsequent  restoration.  Lastly, 
le  propagation  of  religion,  predicted  in  the  same  second 

*■  In  his  laiyer  0«nnan  Introdaction,  Prof.  Jafan  "deelares  that  after  re- 
sated  peniaaU,  ha  can  flad  oaly  two  soch  worda :  HPS,  ch.  hi  14.  Ldil.  1. 
bica  occurs  elsewhere  onlj  in  Jer.  tt.  90.  vniil.  IS.  but  jet  la  not  Ara^ 

liean ;  and  O^UD,  which  la  found  in  Isa.  zU.  SS.  and  elsewhere  onlj  fai  Jere- 
liah,  BzeUel,  Bira,  and  Nehemiah,  but  which  eaiuHH  m  a  ?ery  modem 
ord,  n  it  was  in  uae  among  the  Assyriana  See  Bseft.  xxiU.  6. 12:  23.— 
luileiu  S.  486."    N9te$  tf  Prof,  Turner  mid  Mr.  WMttingham. 
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{»art,  was  itself  exceedingly  distant  from  the  end  of  the  Baby 
ontan  captivity ;  so  ttmX  even  allowing,  for  ar^ment^s  saVd, 
the  hypothesis  concerning  the  recent  origin  pf  these  prophe- 
cies to  be  correct,  there  will  yet  remain  a  prophecy  veriiied 
in  a  remote  posterity,  the  Hebrew  people,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  better  part  of  that  people,  being  pointed  out  as  the 
instraments  of  its  completion. — ^It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
prophet  discerns  the  hostile  kingdom  of  the  Chaldceo-Baby- 
lonians,  the  citiea  of  Judca  overthrown,  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  and 
names  not  only  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  but  even  Cyrus 
himself.  But  ^at  Isaiah,  receiving  such  revelations  in  the 
time  of  Heceldah  or  Manasseh,  might  so  totally  have  lost 
himself  in  the  contemplation  of  "a  veiy  distant  period,  as  to 
fbrget  the  present  and  write  only  of  the  future,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  has  observed  that  Micah,  Joel,  Ha- 
bakkuk,  and  Nahum  are  altogether  conversant  with  far  dis- 
tant ages*  And  laaiah  himself  warns  his  reader  of  this, 
eh.  zl.  1.  xli.  7.  31.  Ixvi.  9.,  by  the  expression  mn^  idn^,  the 
Lord  will  say.    Compare  Isa.  xliv.  5/* 

(3.)  **  The  prophecies  of  events  as  far  as  the  time  of  Cyrus 
are  euar  and  per^euous  ;  but  those  which  refer  to  later  times 
are  obscure;  Aenee  ii  may  be  eanchded  that  the  author  was 
eonkmporart/  with  Cyrus, — ^For  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant 
such  very  clear  prophecies  in  times  so  far  remote,  and  even 
to  reveal  the  name  of  Cyrus;  why  is  it  said,  ch.  xlv.  14.- 
that  the  Hebrews,  after  their  return  to  their  country,  should 
participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  Cusbites  and  Saboeans, 
when,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Malachl,  the 
event  was  not  so  I  Nor  were  the  great  promises  made,  ch. 
Ix.  6-^10.,  ever  fhlfilled.  *I1ie  contemporaries  of  Isaiah 
certainly  never  could  have  been  able  to  discern  that  those 
things  which  were  prophesied  concerning  Cyrus  should  be 
literally  fulfilled,  but  the  otiiers  only  in  part,  and  figuratively,** 

To  this  objection  Jahn  answere,  ••That  the  prophecies 
relating  to  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  should  be  the  more  per- 
spiottons,  but  those  referring  to  more  distant  jpcriods  the 
more  obscure,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  in  viaions,  as  in 
]itosi>eota,  the  more  distant  objecta  appear  the  more  indis- 
tinctly masked.  That  the  Cusbites  and  Sabieans  formerly 
coniM  on  a  considerable  commerce  and  brought  merchandiso 
to  the  Hebrewa  even  after  the  captivity,  cannot  be  doubted : 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  of  that  time  so  univereally  poor  as  is 
pretended ;  Ibr ^  Hag.  K,  they  built  ceiled  houses,  and  sup- 
plied funds  ibr  the  building  of  the  temple,  and,  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah,  even  for  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  Be- 
sides^  these  passages  relate  not  so  much  to  commercial  in- 
tercoarae  with  these  people,  as  to  their  converaion  to  the 
wovahip  of  the  trtie  God.  That  not  a  few  of  them  did  em- 
brace J  ndaiam,  and  visit  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  pre« 
dieted  ch.  Ixi  6—10.,  is  certain  fVom  Acts  ii.  10,  11.  and 
viii.  97,"» 

3.  ExjocnrATioii  or  trk  Qmsnoir  whfi'hkr  Isaur  was 
THE  AirrHOR  OP  CHAmns  xxxvi. — ^xxxix.  t 

These  ••ohapteis  agree  verbally  in  most  respects  with 
3  Kings  xviii.  IS.— xx.  19. ;  yet  fa  some  they  di»3r.  Thus 
the  song  of  Hesekiah,  Issiah  xxxviii.  9—30.,  is  wanting  in 
8  Kings :  on  the  contrary,  the  reconciliation  of  Hezekiah 
with  Sennacherib,  3  Kin^  xviii.  14 — 16.,  is  wanting  in 
Isaiahi  What  we  read,  2  Kings  xx.  7.  s.,  concerning  the 
liBup  of  fiffs  to  be  placed  npon  the  boil  of  Hezekiah,  is,  in 
Isa.  xxxvui.,  introduced  whete  it  does  not  belong :  its  natu- 
ral place  would  hav»  been  after  ver.  6.  There  are  also  some 
other  discrepancies  of  lees  moment,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
toaddnoe.  From  all  this  it  appeare  that  the  text  of  these 
two  passages  is  so  different  and  yet  so  similar,  that  both 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  one  common  source, 
namely,  IVom  the  histoiy  of  Hezekiah.  which  Isaiah  wrote. 
3  Chron.  xxxii.  33.  Tne  speeches  or  the  ambassadora  ot 
Sennariierib,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Isaiah,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  minute  circumstances,  show  that  the  narration  was 
written  by  a  contemporary  witness  who  was  himself  con- 
cerned, as  it  is  certain  that  Isaiah  was,  in  the  transactions 
which  he  has  recorded.  The  words  nns  and  n^^ms  which 
occur  in  the  narration,  are  not  more  recent  than  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  and  even  if  ms  were  of  Aramaean  origin,  ^at  would 
not  be  a  proof  of  a  modern  date,  since  some  exotic  words 
had  already  been  introdused  into  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
the  time  or  Isaiah,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of 
Hosea  and  Amos.  The  word  n^ntm  has  not  in  this  place 
the  signification  which  it  acquired  after  the  captivity,  bat 

«  Jahifs  Introduction  bj  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  WhicUmhaoi,  pp.  BM 
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designates  the  Hebrew  language,  which  at  that  time  flourish- 
ed only  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.'*i 
ni.  The  Scope  of  Isaiah's  predictions  is  three-fold ;  Tiz. 

1.  7h  detect,  r^n-ove,  and  condemn  the  nna  of  the  Jewish 
oeople  espedaUy,  and  also  the  iniquities  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  the  abominations  of  many  Geuttle  nations  and 
eountries;  denouncing  the  severest  judgments  against  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  persons,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

2.  To  invite  persona  of  every  rank  and  condition,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  to  repentance  and  reformation,  by  numerous 
promises  of  pardon  and  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
no  such  promises  are  intermingled  with  the  denunciations 
of  divine  vengeance  against  Babylon,  although  they  occur 
in  the  threatenmgs  against  every  other  people. 

3.  To  comfort  all  the  truly  puma  (in  the  midst  of  all  the 
calamities  and  judgments  denounced  against  the  wicked) 
with  prophetic  promises  of  the  true  Messiah.'  These  pre- 
dictions ^*  seem  almost  to  antici]>ate  the  Gospel  history,  so 
clearly  do  they  foreshow  the  divine  character  of  Christ  (ch. 
vii.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  i.  18—23.  and  Lukei.  27—35. ; 
vi.  ix.  6.  xzxv.  4.  xl.  5.  9,  10.  xlii.  6—8.  Ixi.  1.  compared 
with  Luke  iv.  18.  Ixii.  11.  Ixiii.  1 — 4.);  his  miracles  (ch. 
XXXV.  5,  6.) ;  his  peculiar  qualities  and  virtues  (ch.  ix.  2,  3. 
xl.  11.  xliii.  1—3.);  his  rejection  (ch.  vi.  9-^12.  viii.  14, 15. 


7.  22,  23.  lii.  13 — 15.  liii.  4,  d.j,  and  the  establishment, 
increase  (ch.  ii.  2 — 4.  ix.  7.  xlii.  4.  xlvi.  13.),  and  perfec- 
tion (ch.  IX.  2.  7.  xi.  4^-10.  xvi.  5.  xxix.  18—24.  xxxii.  1. 
xl.  4,  5.  xlix.  9—13.  li.  3—6.  Ih.  6—10.  Iv.  1—3.  lix. 
16 — ^21.  Ix.  IxL  1 — 5.  Ixv.  25.)  of  his  kingdom ;  each  speci- 
fically pointed  out,  and  portrayed  with  the  most  striking 
and  discriminating  characters.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
reflect  on  these,  and  on  the  whole  chain  of  his  illustrious 
prophecies,  and  not  to  be  sensible  that  they  furnish  the  most 
incontestable  evidenco  in  support  of  Christianity.'*^ 

IV.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  are  contained  in  sixty-six 
chapters ;  ot  which  the  five  first  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Uzmh*:  the  sixth  in  the 
reign  of  Jotham ;  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz ;  and  the  remainder  in  that  of  Hezekiah.  Various 
modes  of  classifying  them  have  been  proposed,  in  order  to 
present  them  in  the  most  useful  and  lucid  anrangement ;  some 
commentators  and  critics  dividing  them  into  uiree  parts: — 

1.  EvangeHoo-Legalj  which  contain  denunciations  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  intermixed  with  evangelical  promises  ;— 

2.  Historical,  comprising  the  narrative  part} — ^and,  3.  Evan* 

Selieal,  comprising  prophecies  and  promises  relative  to  the 
eliverance  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  the  yet  greater 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  tne  bondage  of  sin,  by  the 
Messiah.  By  other  writers,  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
is  divided  into, — 1.  Biprehensory,  including  sharp  reproofs 
and  threatenings  of  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  in  which  are 
mingled  promises  to  the  penitent; — ^2.  Jkfina/ory,  containing 
threatenings  against  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
also  against  the  Jews  themselves;— 3.  Narrative  or  Histori- 
cal;— ^and,  4.  Consolatory  and  evangelical  promises  concern- 
ing Messiah  and  the  church.  Cither  classifications  have 
been  proposed,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify ;  but, 
without  adopting  any  of  them,  we  apprehend  that  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  wfll  be  found  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  the 
various  topics  discussed  by  the  royal  prophet.  The  predict 
tions  of  Isaiah,  then,  may  be  divided  into  six  parts,  each 
containing  a  number  of  discourses,  delivered  by  tne  prophet 
to  the  various  nations  or  people  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  address.* 

t  Jahn'8  Introduction,  p.  359.  Bishop  Lowth  eonsidan  the  narntiTe. 
chapters  in  Isaiah  as  a  different  copy  of  the  relation  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  the  account  of  Hezelciah's  sickness  only  excepted.  The  difference 
of  the  two  copies^  he  is  of  opinion,  is  ]itUe  more  than  what  tias  manifestly 
arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribers :  they  mutoally  correct  each 
other.;  and  most  of  the  mistakes  may  be  perfectly  rectified  by  a  collaUon 
of  the  two  copies  with  the  assistance  of  the  ancient  Tersions.  Some  few 
sentences,  or  members  of  sentences,  are  omitted  in  this  copy  of  Isaiah, 
which  are  found  in  the  other  copy  of  the  book  of  Kings ;  but  he  doubts 
whetiier  these  omissions  were  made  by  design  or  by  inistake.  Isaiah, 
TOl.  ii.  p.  237. 

•  The  scope  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  above  given  is  abridged  from  Ro- 
berts's Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  616. 

•  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  appears  to  have  been  made  a  proselyte  by  Saint 
Philip's  explication  of  this  chapter.  Vide  Acts  viii.  32.  The  whole  of  It  is 
80  minutely  descriptive  of  Christ's  passion,  that  a  famous  Rabbi,  likewise, 
on  readhiE  it,  was  converted  from  Judaism.— Who,  indeed,  can  resist  its 
evidence  I 

•  Oray's  Key,  pp.  369,  370. 

■  These  general  divisions  of  the  prophecy  are  according  to  the  scheme 
proposed  by  Vitringa  (Comment,  in  Esaiam,  torn.  L  p.  &.)  and  Bishop 


[PAitV.  Chu.it 

Part  I.  eoniaina  a  genfral  Desarijdion  of  the  EtUde  mi  (V 
dition  of  the  Jews,  in  the  several  Penoda  ofih»  Bi^. 


fJudah  "'"^        ^^  ^^  ^"*^  ^ 

DiscouBSB  1.  (ch.  i.  throughout)  The  prophecy  contiioedi 
thiB  firrt  ch^ter^  stands  single  and  unooonected,  GomtitiitiB* 
an  entire  piece  of  itself.  If,  as  we  suppose  to  hsTe beeoS 
case,  it  was  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Uxziah,  the  deaobtin 
which  it  describes  may  refer  to  the  calamities  which  nen 
occasioned  beibra  that  time  by  Jehoaah  kbg  of  Israel  (eoouie 
2  Kings  ziT.  12 — 14.) ;  or,  the  prophet  may  deacriheKcnayet 
fhture,  as  aheady  pairing  before  his  eyes,  to  denote  thai  m- 
tainty.  As,  however,  the  portrait,  whidi  it  piese&ts  of  the 
desolate  and  distressed  state  of  the  land  of  Judah,  agiw  qqcIi 
better  with  the  wicked  and  afflicted  reign  of  the  apoitaieAlii^ 
than  with  the  flourishing  circumstances  in  the  reigfuiUoijii 
and  Jotham  (who  were  both,  in  the  main,  good  priactt): « 
this  account  the  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor  thinks  it  pnUik 
that  the  prediction  in  this  chapter  was  uttered  in  the  regnof 
Ahaz,  and  intends  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Reon  and  P^ 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.^  But  whichever  of  these  coajeoi 
tures  may  be  preferred,  the  chapter  contains  a  aeten  reaa. 
strance  against  the  inclinations  to  idolatry,  want  of  md 
piety,  and  other  corruptions,  prevailing  among  the  Jem  cf 
that  time,  intermixed  with  powerful  exhortations  to  repeotam, 
grievous  threatenings  to  Hie  impenitent,  and  gndouspronHi 
of  better  times,  when  the  nation  shall  have  been  leforiBed  br 
the  just  judgments  of  God.  The  whole  of  this  discourse  «&•[« 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  prophet's  elegant  and  impreant 
manner  of  writing. 

Diecounax  2.  (ch.  ii.  iii.  iv.)  contains  the  following  partioika:- 

1.  The  Ungdom  of  Messiah,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiio^  aul  i^ 
admission  into  it  (ii.  1—6.) 


2.  A  prediction  of  the  punishment  of  the  unbelieving  /ews,foribM 
idolatrous  practices^  to        ' 
distrust  of  God's  protection ;  and  li  Ice  wise  the  destruciioo  of  Aiofafiy 


idolatrous  practices^  for  their  confidence  in  their  own  strenslo 

iod's  protection ;  and  li  Ice  wise  the  destruciioo  of  Aiofafiy 

in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  Meniah'sltingdoai.  (iiMti 

ihecy  of  calamities  of  the  Babyl 

nvasion  by  the  Romans),  with  a  particular  tmpltfi'atioii  ditt 


3.  A  prophecy  of  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  invaaioo  {ftxhsp  ik 
of  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans),  with  a  particular  tmpltfiatioii  ^ti 
distress  of  the  proud  and  luxurious  daughters  of  Sioo.  (iii.  I-%*  it  U 

4..  A  promise  to  the  remnant  that  should  escape  this  severe poiis^ 
of  a  restoration  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  God  (iv.  iA) 

This  prophetic  sermon  was  probably  delivered  in  tbi  tinecf 

Jotham,  or  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah. 

DiacouBSx  3.  ch.  v.    This  chapter  likewise  stands  angle  aod 

alone,  unconnected  with  the  preceding  or  following:  itisa^ 

ject  is  neariy  the  lame  with  that  of  ch.  i.,  but  it  eneeck  tint 

chapter  in  force,  in  severity,  in  variety,  and  elegaiue.  It  is  i 

general  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  wickedness  viudi  is  »• 

^nresented  in  the  panble  of  the  vineyaxd  (verses  1-5.) ;  tsA  it 

adds  a  more  expreas  declaration  of  vengeance  bjikBibjW' 

nian  invasion,  (versea  6—30.) 

Part  II.  comprises  the  Predictions  delivered  in  ihtBa^^ 
Jotham  anaMaz,  (ch.  vi. — xii.) 

DiBcovBsx  1.  The  vision  and  prophecy  of  Inish  intbeiap 
of  Jotham.  (ch.  vL)^  As  this  vision  aeems  to  contain  a  soIbbb 
designation  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  it  is  sopped 
by  many  interpreters  to  be  the  first  in  order  of  his  propiiMei 
Bishop  Lowth,  however,  conjectnies  that  this  may  not  be  ^ 
case,  because  Isaiah  is  said,  in  the  general  title  of  his  pn^' 
tions,  to  have  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Uzziah;  uoi'vd 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  new  designation,  to  introduce,  with  tbt 
greater  solemnity,  a  general  declaration  of  the  wh(^  eeei* 

Tomline.  (Elements  of  Christ  Theol.  vol.  1.  p.  107.)  In  the  mijm^ 
the  various  discourses,  or  prophetic  sermons  comprised  under  ws*^ 
tion,  we  have  principally  followed  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  admirable  taest 
tion  of,  and  notes  upon,  the  prophet  Isaiah.  , 

•  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the  title  in  Trml  f'^i 
vition  of  haiah)  belongs  to  the  whole  book,  or  only  to  the  pro{»h«c;  (^ 
tained  in  this  chapter.  The  former  part  of  the  title  seems  properl?  icf 
long  to  this  particular  prophecy  ;  the  latter  part,  which  enoi2«***J2 
kings  of  Juoah,  under  whom  Isaiah  exercised  his  prophetic  ofiee;  k« 
to  extend  it  to  the  entire  collection  of  prophecies  delivered  ia  ^  c^^ 
of  his  mbiistry.  Vitringa  (with  whom  Bishop  Lowih  agree*)  ^^-^^ 
this  doubt  very  judiciously.  He  supposes  that  the  ibrmer  ptft « tli«j» 
was  originally  prefixed  to  this  single  prophecy  ;  and  that,  wneo  l»^c<».^, 
tion  of  all  Isaiah's  prophecies  was  made,  Che  enumeimtioD  of  t^."^^ 
Judah  was  added,  to  make  it  at  the  same  time  a  proper  title  to  a«  -^ 
book.  As  such  it  is  plainly  taken  in  2  Cbron.  xxxii  3SL  where  r^f  ^  \ 
Isaiah  is  cited  by  the  tide  of  "The  Vision  of  Isaiah  tne  Prophet,  (lir  ^;- 
Amos."    Vitrings,  lom.  i.jm.  2B-29.    Bishop  Lowth's  Iiaiah,  wJ.  Bjt  t 

'  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  chap,  xzxiv.  hi  voLi  of  Bisliopw»i*£» 
Collection  of  Tracts,  pp.  143, 144. 
>  See  a  striking  m^Uic  illustration  of  Isa.  Ui.S6.  in  Vol.  I  f^„9l-     ., 

•  Pbr  a  particular  elucklation  of  this  subline  vision,  see  Bp.  Lor  » 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73—77.  and  Dr.  Bales's  Analysis  of  Chnnol(«r,  ^^ 
booki.  p.496.  ^atq. 
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o>f  God*8  dispensations  towards  his  people,  and  the  fetes  of  the 
nation,— events  which  are  still  depending,  and  will  not  he  fully 
ELecomplished  until  the  final  restoration  of  Israel 
scorRSE  2.  (ch.  vii. — ^ix.  7.)  commences  with  an  lustorical 
Oiccount  of  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy  (viL  1 — 3.\  and  then 
follows  a  prediction  of  the  ill  success  of  the  designs  of  the 
Israelites  and  Syrians  against  Judah  (yii.  1 — 16.)  ;  to  this 
succeeds  the  denunciation  of  the  calamities  that  were  to  he 
l>rought  upon  the  king  and  people  of  Judah  by  the  Assyrians, 
whom  they  had  now  hired  to  assist  them.  (yu.  17 — 25.) 
'I'hese  predictions  are  repeated  and  confirmed  in  ch.  viii.,  the 
z^inth  and  tenth  verses  <^  which  give  a  repeated  general  assu- 
rance that  all  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people  shall 
xiltimately  be  frustrated;  and  the  discourse  concludes,  after 
'wrious  admonitions  and  thieatenings  (viii.  11 — 22.  iz.  1.), 
'Virith  an  illustrious  prophecy  (ix.  2 — 7.),  in  the  first  instance, 
perhaps,  of  the  restoration  of  prosperity  under  Hezekiah,  but 
principally  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  the  tnmscen- 
<ient  ^gnity  of  his  character,  and  the  universality  and  eternal 
duration  of  his  kingdom. 

'iscouRsa  3.  (ch.  iz.  8« — ^x.  4.)  contains  a  distinct  prophe^ 
and  a  just  poem,  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  disposi- 
tion and  the  elegance  of  its  plan.    It  has  no  relation  to  the 
preceding  or  to  the  following  prophecy,  hut  Lb  exclusively  ad- 
dressed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  its  sulject  is  a  denunci- 
ation of  vengeance  awaiting  their  enemies. 
'iscoiTRsx  4.  (ch.  z.  5.  zii.)  foretells  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  the  destruction  of  his  army  (z.  5 — 34.  zL)  ;  and, 
according  to  Isaiah's  usual  method,  he  takes  occasion,  from  the 
xaention  of  a  great  temporal  deliverance  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  host,  to  launch  forth  into  a  display  of  the  spirit- 
ual deliverance  of  God's  people  by  the  Messiah,  to  whom  this 
prophecy  relates ;  for  that  this  prophecy  relates  to  the  Messiah 
we   have  the  ezpress  authority  of  St  Paul  in  Rom.  xv.  12. 
The  hymn  in  ch.  zii.  seems,  by  ita  whole  tenor,  as  well  as  by 
many  of  its  ezpressions,  much  better  calculated  for  the  use  of 
the  Christian  than  for  the  Jewish  church  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  at  any  time  that  can  be  assigned ;  and  the  Jews 
themselves  seem  to  have  applied  it  to  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

A.RT  III.  contains  various  Predictions  against  the  Babylonians^ 
Jissyrians^  Fhilistines^  and  other  Nations  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  any  intercourse  (ch.  xiii. — ^xxii.);  these  Predic- 
tions arc  contained  in  nine  Prophetic  Poems  or  Discourses, 

itfcotritsa  1.  (ch.  ziiL  ziv.  1 — ^28.)  contains  one  entire  prophecy, 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  Babylon  bjr  the  Modes  and  Per- 
sians :  it  was  probably  delivered  m  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  iu  completion.    The  captivity  itself 
of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  (which  the  prophet  does  not  ezpressly 
foretell,  but  supposes  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  what  was 
actually  to  be  dOfected),  did  not  take  place  till  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  this  prediction  was  delivered.    And 
the  Medes,  who  (in  ziii.  7.)  are  ezpressly  mentioned  as  the 
principal  agents  in  subverting  this  great  monarchy,  and  re- 
leasing the  Jews  from  that  captivity,  were  at  this  time  an 
inconsiderable  people,  having  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ever 
since  the  fall  of  the  great  As83rrian  empire,  of  which  they  had 
niade  a  part  under  Sardanapalus ;  and  did  not  become  a  king- 
dom under  Deioces,  until  about  the  seventeenth  year  of  Heze- 
ktah's  reign.  The  former  part  of  this  prophecy,  Bishop  Lowth 
remarks,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ezamples  that  can  be 
given  of  elegance  of  composition,  varied  of  imageiy,  and  sub- 
limity of  sentiment  and  diction  in  the  prophetic  style ;  and  the 
latter  part  consists  of  a  triumphal  ode,  which,  for  beauty  of 
diMposition,  strength  of  colour,  grandeur  of  sentiment,  brevity, 
perspicuity,  and  force  of  ezpression,  stands  unrivalled  among 
all  the  monuments  of  antiquity.    The  ezact  accomplishment 
of  this  prophecy  is  recorded  in  Dan.  v.    Jerome  (in  loc)  says, 
that,  in  his  time,  Babylon  was  quite  in  ruins ;  and  all  modem 
travellers  unanimously  attest  that  Babylon  b  so  utterly  anni- 
hilated, that  even  Uie  place,  where  this  wonder  of  the  world 
once  stood,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
On  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 
DiscouRsa  2.  (ch.  ziv.  29 — 32.)  contains  severe  prophetic  de- 
nunciations against  the  Philistines,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  zviiL  8. 
DiacovRSB  3.  (ch.  zv.  zvi.)  is  a  prophecy  against  the  Moabites ; 
it  was  delivered  soon  after  the  preceding,  in  the  first  year  of 
Hezekiah,  and  it  was  accomplished  in  his  fourth  year  when 
Shalmaneser  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel.    He  might,  pro- 
bably, march  through  Moab ;  and»  to  secure  every  thing  be- 


hind him,  possess  himself  of  their  whole  country,  by  taking 
their  principal  strong  places.  Jeremiah,  says  Bishop  Lowth, 
has  happily  introduced  much  of  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  into 
his  own  larger  prophecy  against  the  same  people  in  his  forty 
eighth  chapter ;  denouncing  God's  judgments  on  Moab  subse- 
quent to  the  calamity  here  foretold,  and  to  be  ezecuted  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  means  several  mistakes  in  the  tezt 
of  both  prophets  may  be  rectified. 

Disco URsx  4.  (ch.  zvii.)  is  a  prophecy  chiefly  directed  against 
Damascus  or  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  whose  sovereign  the 
king  of  Samaria  (or  Israel)  had  confederated  against  the  king^ 
dom  of  Judah.  Bishop  Lowth  conjectures  that  it  was  de- 
livered, soon  after  the  prophecies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters,  in  the  commencement  of  Ahab's  reign.  It  was  ful- 
filled by  Tiglath-Pileser's  taking  Damascus  (2  Kings  zvi.  9.), 
overrunning  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  carrying  a  great  number  of  the  Israelites  also  cap- 
tives into  Assyria ;  and  still  more  fully  in  regard  to  Israel,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people, 
efiected  a  few  years  aller  by  Shalmaneser.  The  three  last 
verses  of  this  chapter  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  prophecy 
to  which  they  are  joined :  they  contain  a  noble  description  of 
the  formidable  invasion  and  sudden  overthrow  of  Sennacherib, 
which  is  intimated  in  the  strongest  terms  and  most  ezpressive 
images,  ezactly  suitable  to  the  event. 

DisGouEss  5.  (ch.  zviii.)  contains  one  of  the  most  obscure  pro- 
phecies in  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah.  V itringa  considers  it  as 
directed  against  the  Assyrians ;  Bishop  Lowth  refers  it  to  the 
Egyptians ;  and  Rosenmuller,  and  others,  to  the  Ethiopians. 

DiscouBSK  6.  (ch.  ziz.  zz.)  is  a  prophecy  against  Egypt,  the 
conversion  of  whose  inhabitants  to  the  true  religion  is  inti- 
mated in  verses  18 — 25.  of  ch.  ziz. 

DiscouBss  7.  (ch.  zzi.  1 — 10.)  contains  a  prediction  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon*  by  the  Medes  and  Persiarui.  '^  It  is  a  pas- 
sage singular  in  its  kind  for  its  brevity  and  force,  for  the  variety 
and  rapidity  of  the  movements,  and  for  the  strength  and  energy 
of  colouring  with  which  the  action  and  event  are  painted. 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  of  this  chapter  contain  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  Dumah  or  Idumea,  tho  land  of  the  Edom- 
ites.  Mount  Seir ;  which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered,  as  well  as  from  the  brevity  of  the 
ezpression,  is  very  obscure.  The  five  last  verses  comprise  a 
prophecy  respecting  Arabia,  which  was  fulfilled  within  a  year 
after  its  delivery. 

DiscouBSX  8.  (ch.  zzii.)  is  a  prophecy  concerning  the  capture 
of  the  Valley  of  Vision,  or  Jerusalem  (verses  1 — 14.),  the 
captivity  of  Shebna  (15 — 19.),  and  the  promotion  of  Eliakim. 
(20 — 24.)  The  invasion  of  Jerusalem  here  announced  is 
either  that  by  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib;  or  by  the 
Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Vitringa  is  of  opinion 
that  the  prophet  had  both  in  view;  viz.  the  invasion  of  tht 
Chaldeans  in  verses  1 — 5.  and  that  of  the  Assyrians  in  verses 
8 — 1 1.  Compare  2  Kings  zzv.  4, 5.  and  2  Chron.  zzzii.  2 — 6. 

DiscouBsx  9.  (ch.  zziii.)  denounces  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar^  (1 — 17.),  the  restoration  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  l^riane.  Accordingly  a  Christian 
church  was  early  formed  at  Tyre,  which  became  a  kind  of 
mother-church  to  several  others,  which  were  connected  with 
it.    See  Acts  zzi.  1 — 6.' 

Part  IV.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  the  great  Calamities  thai 
should  befall  the  People  of  uoa^  His  merciful  Preservation 
of  a  JRemnani  of  them^  and  of  their  Restoration  to  thnr 
Country,  of  their  Conversion  to  the  Gospel^  and  the  Jkstruc* 
iion  of  Antichrist,  (ch.  icxiv.— zxxT.) 

DiBcouBsz  1.  (ch.  zziv.  zzv.  zzvi.)  was  probably  delivered  be* 
fore  the  destruction  of  Moab  by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Hezekiah's  reign;  but  interpreters  are  not  agreed 
whether  the  desolation  announced  in  di.  zziv.  was  that  caused 
by  the  invasion  of  Shalmaneser,  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  the  destruction  of  the  dty  and  nation  by  the  Romans. 
Vitringa  is  singular  in  referring  it  to  the  persecution  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphuies ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  it  may  have  a 
view  to  all  the  three  great  desolations  of  the  country,  especially 
to  the  last  In  verses  21 — 23.  it  is  announced  that  God  shall 
at  length  revisit  and  restore  his  people  in  the  last  age ;  and 

1  Bishop  Newton  has  collected  and  illustrsled  the  various  predfctious  n( 
Iswah  and  other  prophets  asainit  Babylon.  Bee  hia  Diaaertation  on  toe 
Propheciea,  vol.  i.  diss,  ix    See  also  Vol.  L  p.  126.  tupra, 

•  On  the  accomplishment  of  the  varioua  prophecies  against  TYre,  see 
Bishop  Newton'a  Diasertationa,  vol.  L  diss.  zf.  See  also  Vol  L  op.  IlM,  i2K 

>  Scott,  on  Isa.  judii.  18. 
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Ui«n  tho  kingdom  of  God  ihah  oe  estaUiahed  in  such  peifi 
'  tion  as  wholly  to  obscure  and  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  tempo- 
niy,  typical,  preparatory  kingdom  now  subsisting.  On  a  le- 
▼iew  of  this  extensire  scene  of  God's  providence  in  all  its 
parts,  the  prophet  breaks  out  into  a  sublime  and  beautiful  song 
of  praise,  in  which  his  mind  seems  to  be  more  possessed  by  the 
prospect  of  future  mercies  than  by  the  recollection  of  past 
events  (xxv.)  ;  this  is  followed  by  another  hymn  in  eh.  xxvi 
In  verse  19.  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  from  a  state 
of  the  lowest  misery  is  explained  by  images  plainly  taken  from 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

DiBCOVRSE  2.  (ch.  xxvii.)  treats  on  the  nature^  measure,  and 
design  of  GocTs  dealings  with  his  people. 

Di<<couRss  3.  (ch.  xxviii.)  contains  a  prophecy  directed  both  to 
the  Israelites  and  to  the  Jews.  The  destruction  of  the  former 
by  Shalmancser  is  manifestly  denounced  in  verses  1—5. ;  and 
the  prophecy  "  then  turns  to  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  remnant  of  God's  people,  who  were  to  continue  a 
kingdom  after  the  final  captivity  of  the  Israelites.  It  com- 
mences with  a  favourable  prognostication  of  their  afiairs  under 
Hezekiah ;  but  soon  changes  to  reproofs  and  threatenings  ibr 
their  disobedience  and  proianeness."^  In  verses  23 — 29.  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  is  illustrated  by  the  discretion  of  the 
husbandman. 

Discourse  4.  (ch.  xxix. — xxxiii.)  predicts  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib, the  great  distress  of  the  Jews  while  it  continued 
(xxix.  1 — 4.),  and  their  sudden  and  immediate  deliverance  by 
God's  interposition  in  their  favour ;  and  the  subsequent  pros- 
perous state  of  the  kingdom  under  Hezekiah;  interspersed 
with  severe  reproofs  and  threats  of  punishment  for  their 
hypocrisy,  stupidity,  infidelity,  their  want  of  trust  in  God,  and 
their  vain  reliance  on  assistance  from  Egypt;  and  with  pro- 
mises of  better  times  both  immediately  to  succeed  and  to  be 
expected  in  the  future  age.  (i8—*24.  xxx^— xxxiiL) 

DiscouBss  5.  (ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  makes  one  distinct  prophecy, 
an  entire,  regular,  and  beautiful  poem,  consisting  of  two  parts ; 
the  first  containing  a  denunciation  of  the  divine  vengeance 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people  or  church  of  God ;  the  se- 
cond part  describing  the  fiourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God  consequent  upon  the  execution  of  those  judgments.  It  is 
plain  from  every  part  of  it,  that  this  chapter  is  to  be  understood 
of  Gospel  times.  The  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  ch.  xxxv.  were 
literally  accomplished  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.'  In  a 
secondary  sense,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  they  may  have  a  fur- 
ther view  ;  and,  running  parallel  with  the  former  part  of  the 
prophecy,  may  relate  to  the  future  advent  of  Christ,  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land ; 
and  to  the  extension  and  purification  of  the  Chiistian  &ith;«- 
events  predicted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  preparatory  to  iL 

Part  V.  eDrnprtsM  the  Hiitarieai  Part  of  the  Prophecy  of 
Aaiah, 

Ch.  xxxvi.  relates  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib, 
and  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army,  as  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  ch.  xxxvii.,  which  contains  the  answer  of  God  to 
Hezekiah's  prayer,  that  could  not  be  properly  understood  with- 
out it  On  the  subject  of  these  chapters,  see  p.  265.  9upra* 
Ch.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  relate  Hezekiah's  sickness  and  reco- 
Yery,  and  his  thanksgiving  for  restoration  to  health,  together 
with  the  embassy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Part  VI.  (oh.  xl. — ^Ixvi.)  campriaeeaHriee&fPropkeaeB^  <Wr- 
-  veredy  in  ail  probabilUy^  iowarda  the  close  oflkzekiah'*s  Hdgn. 

'Phis  portion  of  Isaiah's  predictions  constitutes  the  most  elegant 
-part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  ''The 
chief  subject  is  the  restoration  of  the  church.  This  is  pursued 
with  the  greatest  vsgularity ;  containing  the  deliverance  of  the 
.  Jews  from  Gaptivity-«-<he  vanity  and  destruction  of  idols— the 
vindication  <n  the  divine  power  and  truth-'-confloIations  and 
invitations  to  the  Jew»— denunciations  against  thera  for  their 
infidelity  and  impiety — their  rejection,  and  the-  calling  of  the 
Gientiles — the  happinesaof  the  righteous  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked.  But,  as  the  subject  of  thia  very  beautiful 
series  of  prophecies  is  chiefly  of  the  consolatory  kind,  they  are 
introduced  with  a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdMn, 
and  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivi^,  throng  the 
merciful  interposition  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  this  redemp- 
tion from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  to  shadow  out  a 
ndemption  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  more  important  nature.' 

>  Bmiih'B  Summary  View  of  the  PropheH,  p.  66. 

a  Compare  BfsO.  jel  6.  zv.  30.  ui.  U.  Jobn  v.  &  9.  Acts  ttt.  2l  viii.  7. 

s  flmkh's  Sommary  View  of  the  Prophet^  p.  M. 


The  prophet,  Bishop  Lowth  ranai^  CMOMcte  fiKse  tv»  n« 
together,  acuoely  ever  treating  of  the  fbmer  withaat  ikan^ 
in  Bome  intimationa  of  the  latter  ;  and  aomntimfs  hs  kia^ 
possessed  with  the  glories  of  the  futon  more  remste  kiia( 
of  the  Messiah^  that  he  seems  to  leave  the  imoMdiiicsi^ 
of  his  commission  almost  out  «if  the  qiieatiaiu  Thu  pK&« 
sists  of  twelve  pn^ihetic  poeme  or  diaoooiaeai 

DiscocEsi  I.  (ch.  iL  xh.)  containa  a  promise  of  ooBfai^^ 
people  of  God,  intes^ened  with  declaratJona  of  the  iscs 
tence  and  omniscienoe  of  Jehovah,  and  a  pRdictioQd'^ 
restoration  of  the  Jews  faaa  the  Babylooian  o^itiiist' 
Cyrua. 

DiscouBsx  2.  The  advent  and  offioe  of  the  Heanah  are  ia«. 
(xlii.  1 — 17.)  ;  for  rejecting  whom  the  incredulity  tf  tkjs 
is  reproved.  (18—25.)  K  remnant  of  them,  ho«evR,i: 
promised,  shall  be  preserved,  and  ultimately  restofod  to  k 
own  land,  (xliil  1 — 13.)  The  destruction  of  Babylon  ut 
restoration  of  the  Jevra  are  again  foretold,  as  also  (peb 
their  return  after  the  Roman  disperaion  (14 — 30.) ;  vti^ 
are  admonished  to  repent  of  those  aina  which  would  oikik 
bring  the  severest  judgments  of  God  upon  them.  (Sl-«^« 

Dtscouasx  3.  containa  promises  of  the  pouring  out  of  thti- 
Spirit,  intermingled  with  an  expoeivre  of  the  folly  of  y<it 
(xliv.  1 — ^20.),  which,  in  force  of  argnment,  eaeigy  of  ofs 
aion,  and  elegance  of  oompositiont  fiur  aurpaasfi  any  tlsfifa. 
was  ever  written  upon  the  subject*  The  prophet  tbait 
nounoea  by  name  the  instrument  of  their  deUveruace,  Cjn. 
(21—28.  xlv.  l--6.);«  and,  after  advertins,  in  splendid  iaap 
to  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  God,  reatoiedto  their  enr 
and  flourishing  in  peace  and  plenty,  in  piety  and  vimt,! 
proceeds  to  answer  or  prevent  the  objectiona  and  csob  et'i 
unbelieving  Jews,  disposed  to  murmur  against  God,  lo^; 
arraign  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  hia  dispsmsatinM  in  lepat 
them ;  in  permitting  them  to  be  oi^ireased  by  that  eons 
and  in  promising  them  deliveianoe  inatead  of  preventiogac 
captivity.  (6 — ^25.)  8t  Paul  has  borrowed  the  pnfift 
imagery,  and  has  applied  it  to  the  like  purpose  v^  «^ 
fiuce  and  eleganoe  in  Rom.  ul  20,  21. 

Discouaax  4.  £retells  the  carrying  away  of  the  idols  of  &^ 
(xlvi.  1 — 6.) ;  the  folly  of  worshipping  them  is  thea  ftnkicf 
contrasted  with  the  attributes  and  perfi?ctions  of  Jehonh  ;^ 
18.)  ;  and  the  divine  judgments  upon  Babylon  and  Oaih 
are  finther  denounced,  (xlvii.) 

DiscouBsx  6.  contains  an  earnest  reproof  of  the  Jewi  ferfts 
infidelity  and  idolatry  (xlvin.  1—19.21,  22.);  and  «Rtr> 
their  detiverance  firom  the  Babylonian  captivity.  {^) 

Discoumsx  6,  The  Meaaiah  (whose  character  and  office  bd  bM 
generally  exhibited  in  ch.  xliL)  n  here  introduced  0  ^""^ 
deelaiing  the  full  extent  of  his  eommiasioii,  whidiksKovf 
to  restore  the  Israelites,  bat  to  be  a  light  to  ligfattftbeGa- 
tiles,  to  call  them  to  the  knowledge  and  oho^mttd^^ 
God,  and  to  bring  them  to  be  one  church  together  wilhwb 
laelitea,  and  with  them  to  partake  of  the  aame  coBiDMasan 
tion,  procured  for  all  by  the  great  Redeemer  and  fieanoiff ' 
man  to  God.  (xlix.) 

DiscoiTRsi  7.  predicts  the  dereliction  of  the  Jews  f«  ^ 
rejectimi  of  the  Messiah  (L  1-— 8.),  whose  snireringssoo^ 
tation  are  foretold.  (4—11.)  The  prophet  exhorts  the  behr- 
ing  Jews,  after  the  pattern  of  Abraham,  to  trust  in  Christ  p^ 
foretelh  their  future  restoration  after  the  Balvyionidi  csp^ 
as  also  their  ultimate  conversion  to  Christiantty.  (U*  lii*  ^'t" 

Discovnsa  8.  predicts  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  which  had  ^ 
intimated  in  1.  6,  6.,  and  obviates  the  oflfenoe  which  wo^ 
occasioned  by  it,  by  declaring  the  important  and  ^^^' 
cause  of  it,  and  foreahowing  the  gloiy  which  ahould  foDo^^ 
(lii.  13—16.  lUi.)  . 

PiscovBsm  9.  foretells  the  amplitude  of  the  diureh,  when  J^ 

:    and  Gentiles  should  be  converted.  (Kv.)  ,      .^ 

DiscouasE  10.  is  an  invitation  to  partake  of  the  blesADgs^^  v 
Gospel,  from  which  none  shall  be  excluded  who  come  oQ 
terms  prescribed.  (Iv.  Ivi.  1 — 8.)  ^  ^ 

DiscouasE  11.  denounces  calamities  against  the  ^^^^^ 
Judah,  who  are  sharply  reproved  for  their  idolatry  ^'^^^^ 
crisy.    Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prophet  /aw«w7 


!!J 


«  IsK.  xliv.  28.  "There  is  s  reimrkable  beantj  and  propriety  w  ■ 
Tcrae.  1.  Cyrus  is  called  God'a  Shepherd.-~Shepherd  wtf  ""/im 
which  Cjrus  took  to  hiaueU,  and  which  he  gave  to  all  ffood  vns*-  ,  f^ 
CyruB  should  say  to  the  \.tm\Ae-^Thy  foundation  ahaUbe  '<""/.;  ^Ts«f 
tkait  be  built  The.fact  Is,  only  the  foundation  was  laid  }^^J^^^I^ 
Oynia,  the  AmmoDitea  * 


taavinf  prevented  the  baildniK ;  nor  ^  liTapi* 
tiU  the  second  year  of  Dariaa,  one  of  his  successors.    There  tf  <ji>^  ^ 
cimoa  In  the  expressions  of  the  prophets,  which  is  as  hoDOur&o'f  ^ 
Bs  it  is  annotked  by  oaraless  rectors."   Dr.  A.  ClBrks^  oa  !«•  >^*' 
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has  in  tiew  thA  Ji^ractiott  of  4mw  tttj  and  politf  by  the 
ChsldaBttDc,  And.fierbajM,  by  the  BflnwiM.  (Ivi.  9'^IIL  IviL — 
lix.  1 — 160    The  fiftynmth  chi^ter,  he  obtervee,  k  reiiiirk- 
able  for  the  beaaty,  strength,  and  variety  of  the  Imaga^  with 
which  it  ahoimdB,  as  wellasfiar  the  elegance  of  thecompofUioB 
and  the  exact  construction  of  the  sentences. 
DiscouBsx  IZ.  chiefly  predicts  the  general  convenion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Oen- 
tilea,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  happy  state  of  the 
Christian  church,  (lix.  16 — 21.  lx» — Utl)     In  ch.  Ix.  and 
Ixi.  the  great  inocaae  and  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God,  by  the  conversion  and  accession  of  the  heathen  nations 
to  it,  axe  *'  set  forth  in  such  ample  and  exalted  terms,  as  plainly 
show,  that  the  lull  completion  of  the  prophecy  is  leserred  for 
future  times.    This  subject  is  displayed  in  the  most  splendid 
colours,  under  a  great  variety  of  highly  poetical  images,  de- 
signed to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  glories  of  that  perfect 
state  of  the  church,  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  in  Uie  lat- 
ter tinea;  "when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  dialloome  in,  and 
the  Jews  shall  be  converted  and  gathered  from  their  disper- 
sions ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  work!  shall  beeoma  the  king- 
doms of  oar  Lord  and  of  his  Christ"  (Bp.  Lowth.)    The 
xemarksUe  prophecy  in  Ixiii  1—^.,  which  some  expositors 
lefisr  to  Jodas  Maecanaws,  the  teamed  prelate  applies  primarily 
to  the  dasCrocrioQ  of  Jenisalem  and  the  Jewish  polity ;  which 
in  thsGo^  iscalled  the  «<  coming  of  Christ,"  and  the^days 
of  vengeance"  (Matt  xvi.  S8.  Luke  xxL  22.) ;  but  he  thinks 
it  ma^  ultamataly  lefar  to  the  yet  unfulfilled  predictions,  which 


iotimate  a  great  slaog^ter  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  peo- 
ple. The  two  last  chapters  of  this  prophecy  manifestly  relate 
to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Mtablishment  of  Ae  Chris- 
tian dispenaation,  and  the  reprobation  of  the  apostate  Jews, 
and  then  destruction  executed  by  the  Romans. 

Y.  Isaiah  has,  with  singular  propriety,  been  denominated 
he  *^  evan^eUeal  fTO]^het^^  on  account  of^  the  number  and  ya- 
iety  of  his  prophecies  concerning  the  advent  and  character, 
he  ministry  ana  preaching,  the  sufferings  and  death,  and  the 
extensive  permanent  kingdom  of  the  >le88iah.  So  explicit 
iod  determinate  are  his  predictions,  as  well  as  so  numerous, 
hat  he  seeniB  to  ^ak  rather  of  thiajga  past  than  of  events 
fei  future,'  and  he  may  rather  be  called  an  evangelist,  than 
I  prophet  No  one,  indeed,  can  be  at  a  loss  in  applying  them 
o  the  mission  and  character  of  Jesus  Christy  and  to  th^  events 
which,  are  cited  in  his  history  by  the  waters  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  prophet,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  abounds  in 
»uch  transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  be  properly  said 
to  afford  the  most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry.  He  is 
at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented;  he 
unites  energy  with  copiousness,  and  digmty  with  variety, 
lu  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majes^ ; 
in  hi$  ima^mr*  the  utmost  propriety,  elegance*  digni^,  and 
diversity ;  in  ms  langruage,  uncommon  beauty  and  energy ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  his  subjects,  a  surpns- 
in^r  degree  of  deamess  and  simptlicity.  To  these  we  may 
add,  that  there  is  such  sweetness  in  tHe  poetical  composition 
of  his  sentences,  whether  it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that, 
if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  present  is  possessed  of  any  remains 
of  its  native  grace  and  harmony,  we  shall  chiefly  find  them 
in  the  writines  of  Isaiah ;  so  that  the  saying  of  £zekiel  may 
nost  justly  be  applied  to  this  prophe 


"Thou  art  the  confirmed  exempkr  ofroeasuresy 
Full  of  wiadom,  and  perfect  io  beauty."— Ezek.  xxvUL  12. 

saiah  also  greatly  excels  in  all  the  graces  of  method,  order, 
onnection,  aqd  arraDgement:  though  in  asserting  this  we 
last  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  psophetio  impulse,  which 
ears  away  the  mind  with  irresistible  violence,  and  freooently 
1  rapid  transitions  from  near  to  remote  objects,  from  iiuman 
>  divine;  we  must  likewise  be  careful  in  remarking  the 
mils  of  particular  predictions,  since,  as  they  are  now  extant, 
ley  are  often  improperly  connected,  without  any  marks  of 
Ldcrimination ;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  some 
»;asions,  creates  almost  insuperable  difiKculties. 

Bishop  Lowth  has  selected  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth 
lapters  of  this  prophet,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  s^le  in 
hich  he  delivers  his  predictions,  and  has  illustrated  at  some 
ngth  the  various  beauties  which  eminently  distinguish  the 
mple,  regular,  and  perfect  poem  contained  m  those  chaptem. 
ut  the  grandest  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  presented  m  the 
»urteenth  chapter,  which  is  one  ot  the  most  sublime  odes 
rcurring  in  the  Bible,  and  contains  the  noblest  personifications 
»  be  found  in  the  veooids  of  poetry. 

The  prophet,  after  predictuig  the  liberation  of  the  Jews 


from  their  aerevs  oi^vity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration 
to  their  own  country  (verses  1—3.),  introduce*  a  chorus  of 
them,  expressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  sud- 
den downfall  of  Babylon,  and  the  great  reverse  of  fortune 
that  had  befallen  the  tyrant,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  had 
oppressed  his  own,  and  harassed  the  neighbouring  kingdonis 
These  oppressed  kinsdoros,  or  their  nners,  are  represented 
under  the  image  of  ue  fir  trees  and  the  cedars  of  Libanus 
which  is  frequently  used  to  express  any  thing  in  the  political 
or  religious  world  that  is  supereminently  great  and  majestifr 
the  whole  earth  shouts  for  joy ;  the  cedars  of  Libanus  uttei  a 
severe  taunt  over  the  fallen  tyrant,  and  boast  their  security 
now  he  is  no  more,  (verses  4 — 8.) 

This  is  followed  (9.)  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
animated  persoiiifications  of  Hades,  or  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  that  was  ever  executed  in  poetry.  Hades  excites  his 
inhabitants,  the  shades  of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits 
of  monarchs.  These  illustrious  ediades  arise  at  once  from 
their  couches  as  from  their  thrones  ;i  and  advancing  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  to  meet  Ae  king  of  Babylon,  they 
insult  and  deride  him  on  being  reduced  to  the  same  low  state 
of  impotence  and  dissolution  with  themselves.  flO,  II.) 
The  Jews  now  resume  the  speech  (12.^:  they  address  the 
king  of  Babylon  as  the  mormng-st^r  fallen  from  heaven,  as 
the  firet  in  splendour  and  dignity  in  the  political  world  fallen 
from  his  hign  state :  they  introauce  him  as  uttering  the  most 
extravagant  vaunts  of  his  power  and  ambitious  designs  in  hi^ 
former  glory ;  these  are  strongly  contrasted,  in  the  close,  witib 
his  present  low  and  abject  condition.  (13 — 15.) 

Immediately  follows  a  different  scene,  and  a  most  h^ppy 
image,  to  diversify  the  same  subject,  and  give  it  a  new  turn 
and  additional  force.  Certain  persons  are  introduced,  who 
light  upon  the  corpse  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  cast  out  and 
lying  naked  upon  the  bare  ground,  among  the  common  slain, 
just  afler  the  taking  of  the  city,  covert  with  wounds,  ana 
so  disfigured,  that  it  is  some  time  before  they  know  hini. 
Thej  accost  Mm  with  the  severest  taimts,  and  bitterly  reproach 
him  with  hid  destructive  ambition,  and  his  cruel  usage  of  the 
conquered :  which  have  deservedly  brought  upon  him  this 
ignominious  treatment,  so  different  from  that  which  those  of 
his  rank  usually  meet  with,  and  which  shall  cover  his 
posterity  with  disgrace.  (16 — ^20.) 

To  complete  the  whole,  God  is  introduced,  declaring  the 
fate  of  Babylon,  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  total  desolation  of  the  city;  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  confirming  the 
irreversible  decree  by  the  awful  sanction  of  his  oath,  (dl-^.) 

**  How  forcible,'*  says  Bishop  Lowth,  ^*  is  this  imagery« 
how  diversified,  how  sublime !  how  elevated  the  diction,  tne 
figures,  the  sentiments  I -» The  Jewish  nation,  the  cedars  of 
I^banon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonish 
monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and  last  of  all 
Jkhovah  himself,  are  the  characteis  whicn  support  tills 
beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together 
in  an  incomparable  whole ;  mis,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and 
distinguished  excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  ana  is  displayed 
in  its  utmost  perfection  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  finished,  specimens  of  that  species  of  composition 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  ns.  The  penonifications  here 
are  fieqasnt,  **et  not  oonfosed;  bold,  yet. not  improbable:  a 
free,  etevateni  and  truly  divine  spirit  pervades  the  whole ; 
nor  is  ihers  any  thing  wantung  In  this  ode  to  defeat  its  claim 
to  the  charaeter  of  pmct  beauty  and  sublinuty.  If,  indeed, 
I  may  be  indulged  in  the  firee  deelaretion  <^  my  own  seiiti- 
ments  oa  this  occasioii,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instanoe,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in 
every  excellence  of  con^KMUtion,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or 
even  to  approach  it"" 

t  "The  image  of  the  dea^"  w  admirably  deaeribed  by  the  prophet, 
Blahop  LowUi  obaerrea,  "  is  taken  f^om  their  euatom  of  barring,  tboae  «t 
least  of  the  higher  rank,  in  large  aepulcbtal  vaulta  hewn  in  the  rock.  Of 
this  Iciad  of  sepulchres  there  are  remains  at  Jertisalen  now  eJOant :  and 
some  that  are  said  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Hee  Maun- 
dreli,  p.  76.  You  are  to  form  to  yourself  an  Mea  of  an  immense  subtenraiie' 
oua  vault,  avast  gloomy  cavern,  all  round  the  sides  of  which  there  are  ceU% 
to  receive  the  dead  bodies :  here  ilie  deceased  monarchs  He  in  a  distin- 
guished sort  of  state  suitable  to  their  former  rank,  each  on  his  own  coQcU 
with  his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword  at  hia  headi  and  the  bodies  of  his 
chiefs  and^omranions  round  about  him.  See  Ezelc  juuii.  97.  On  which 
place  Sbr  John  Chardin's  manuscript  note  is  as  follows :— '  En  M ingrelie  Ua 
dorment  tous  leurs  ep^es  sous  lenrs  t^tes,  et  leors  antres  armea  i  leur  cAc|b ; 
et  on  les  enterre  de  mesme,  lenrs  armea  poseea  da  eette  ft^on.'"  Bp. 
Lowth'sTranslaUonoflsalah,  vol.li.  p.  121.  _^    __      ,, 

«  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetrj,  voL  il  pp.  W— ».  vol  L 
pp.2M--^l.andhi8TraiMlaUonofIaaiiaHVQLIi-PP<83^«B.  Jau^laiis4 
adVetF(Bd.p.d67. 
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§  5.  CW  TBK  BOOK  OF  TBB  PROPBKT  JOIL. 

».  .fii/.4c»r  anJ  dde.^^U.  Occanon  and  tcope^—UL  AnalytU 
of  the  book, — Vf.  Ob^ervatiotu  on  iU  otyle, 

BzroBB  cBBisr,  810 — 660,  or  later* 

L  CoifCERNiMO  the  family,  condition,  and  pursuits  of  this 
prophet,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  amonff  learned 
men.  Although  sereral  persons  of  the  name  of  Joelare  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,^  we  have  no  information  con- 
cemin?  the  prophet  himself,  except  what  is  contained  in  the 
title  of  his  predictions  (i.  1.),  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel. 
According  to  some  idle  reports  collected  and  presenred  by 
the  pseu&Epiphanius,^  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Keuben,  and 
was  bom  at  Bethhoron,  a  town  situated  in  the  confines  of  the 
territories  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.'  It  is  equally  uncertain 
under  what  sovereign  he  flourished,  or  where  he  died.  The 
celebrated  Rabbi  lumchi  and  others  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Joram,  and  are  of  opinion  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years' 
famine  which  prevailed  in  that  king's  reiflrn.  (3Kinffsviii. 
/— 3.)  The  authors  of  the  two  celebratecf  Jewish  Chroni- 
cles entitled  Seder  01am  (both  great  and  little),  Jarchi,  and 
several  other  Jewish  writers,  who  are  also  followed  by  Dni- 
sius.  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  other  Christian  commentar* 
tors,  maintain  that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh.  Tamo- 
vius,  Eckermann,  Calmet,  and  others,  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah :  but  Y itringa,^  Moldenhawer,^  Roseomuller,^  and 
the  majority  of  modem  commentators,  are  of  opinion  (after 
Abarbanel),  that  he  delivered  his  predictions  durmg  the  reign 
of  Uzziah :  consequently  he  was  contemporary  with  Amos 
and  Hosea,  if  indeed  he  did  not  prophesy  before  Amos.  This 


no  mention  whatever  being  made  of  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians : — 2.  Joel  (iii.  4 — ^7.)  denounces  the  same  judgments, 
as  Amos  (i.  9—11.),  against  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and 
tdum8eans>(who  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  carried 
oflf  its  inhabitants,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the  Gentiles^ : 
— 3.  It  appears  from  Joel  ii.  15—17.  that  at  the  time  ne 
flourished  the  Jews  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 

fious  worship : — 4.  More  prosperous  times  are  promised  to 
udsea,  together  with  uncommon  plenty  (ii.  18,  19.) : — 
5.  Although  Joel  foretells  the  calamity  ofTamine  and  banen- 
ness  of  the  land,  it  is  evident  from  Amos  (iv.  6,  7.)  that  the 
Israelites  had  not  only  suffered  from  the  same  calamity,  but 
were  even  then  labouring  under  it. 

II.  From  the  palmer-worm,  locust,  canker-worm,  cater- 
pillar, &c.  being  sent  upon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  devouring 
Its  fruits  (the  certain  forerunners  of  a  grievous  famine),  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  repentance,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer,  promising  them  various  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessings. 

III.  This  book  consists  of  three  chapters,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  discourses  or  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  is  an  Exhortaiion^  both  to  the  Priesta  and  to  the  Peo- 
ple^  to  repent^  by  reason  of  the  Famine  brought  i^on  them  by 
the  PalmeT'-worm,  t3*c.  in  consequence  of  their  Sins  (i.  1— 
20.) ;  and  is  followed  by  a  Denunciation  of  still  greater  Ca- 
lamities,  if  they  continued  impenitent,  (ii.  1 — 11^ 

This  discourse  contains  a  double  propheqr,  iqyplicable,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  to  a  plague  of  locusts,  ^hich  was  to  devour  the 
land,  and  was  to  be  accompanied  with  so  severe  a  drought  and 
famine  as  should  cause  the  public  service  of  the  temple  to  be 
interrupted;'  and,  in  its  secondary  sense,  it  denotes  the  Baby- 
lonian invasion,— -and  perhaps  also  the  invasions  of  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  by  whom  the  Jews  were  succes- 
sively subjugated. 

Part  II.  Jhi  Exhortation  to  keep  a  public  and  solemn  Fast 
(ii.  12 — 17.),  with  a  promise  of  removing  the  Calamities  of 
the  Jews  on  their  Bepentanee,  (18 — 26.) 

From  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  land  described  in  these 
verses,  the  prophet  makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  copious 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  particularly  the  effusion  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit:  with  these  he  connects  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nation  and  polity  in  consequence  of  their  rejecting 

>  See  EHmonis  Onomaaticon  Vet  Test.  p.  617. 

•  De  Vitl<  Prophetarumia  EpiptaanU  op.  torn.  il.  p.  216. 
■  Relaodi  Paleitins,  p.  633. 

«  Typus  Doctrine  Prophet,  cap.  tv.  p.  35.  et§eq. 

•  Introductio  in  Libros  Canonicos  Vet  et  Not.  Test  pp.  120,  ISl. 
r  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test  Partis  septlmaB,  voL  L  pp.  433,  434. 

1  The  famine  ptedicCed  by  Joel,  Jahn  refers  lo  that  which  took  place  hi 
l\ie  thse  of  the  Maccabees.    See  1  Mace.  Ix.  23—27. 


the  Gofl|pel ;  intenperaing  piomiaee  of  aalety  to  dw  fe*^' 
and  pemtent,  whidi  were  afterwaids  ngnaOy  fnlfiUed  le  *^ 
Ghrittians  in  that  great  nationBl  calami^.  (S7— 3S.  Coamg 
Ads  it  17— SI.) 

Part  m.  prtdiets  the  general  Convermon  and  Metum  ^fCr 
JewSy  and  the  destruction  of  their  OpponentM,  together  let. 
the  glorious  State  of  the  Church  that  is  iofoOow,,  {m.) 

TV,  The  style  of  Joel,  thongh  different  frcMii  that  of  Hq% 
is  highly  poetical  :*  it  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  co^k-zs 
and  at  the  same  time  nervous,  animated,  and  snblinK.  h 
the  two  first  chapters  he  displays  the  full  force  of  the  ;n 
phetic  poetiy ;  and  his  description  of  the  plague  of  lonW. 
of  the  deep  national  repentance,  and  of  the  happy  s^ie  - 
the  Christian  church,  in  the  last  times  of  the  Gospel  £« 
wrought  up  with  admirable  force  and  beauty. 

5  6.  OS  THl  BOOK  OF  THE  FBOPHCT  MICAH. 

L  Jtuthor  and  date^^^H.  Occasion  and  «co^tf.— HL  Sfsapa 
ofiti  contents f-AY.  Prophecies  eoneeming^  ike  Jkteukx- 
V.  ObstTJHUwns  on  its  style. 

BsroRE  CHHisT,  758—699. 

I.  MicAH,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  aocording  to  % 
arrangement  in  the  Hebrew  and  all  modem  copies,  as  v^.. 
as  in  the  Septuagint,  was  a  native  of  Morasthi,  a  small  tsr 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Jadah;  and,  as  v 
learn  from  the  commencement  of  his  predictiofis,  he  pt^  I 
sied  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hexekiah,  kioes 
that  country ;  consequently  he  was  contemporary  with  IsisL 
Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  ^* 
death  are  unlcnown.  The  genuineness  of  his  propbecib  i«- 
lating  to  the  complete  destraction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  ^ 
temple,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  (xp 

18,190 

II.  The  people  of  Judah  and  Israel  being  very  profane  a 
impenitent  in  the  days  of  Isaiah'  (in  consequence  of  vbk 
the  Assyrian  captivity  was  then  hastening  upon  Israel,  ix 
the  Babylonian  not  long  after  fell  upon  Judan),  the  prc^ 
Micah  vras  raised  up  to  second  Isaiah,  and  to  connnn  st 
predictions  against  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  whom  be  » 
vited  to  repentance  both  by  threatened  judgements  and  w 
promised  mercies.io 

III.  This  book  contains  seven  chapters,  forming  tba 
parts;  viz. 

IifTRODUcnoif  or  title,  i.  1. 

Part  I.  comprises  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  ike  Bopa  ^ 
Jotham  King  of  Judah  I  with  whom  Pekah  King  efh&i 
was  eontemporary\  in  which  the  Divine  Judgmenif  ere  de^ 
nouneed  against  both  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  S^.  (L 
2—16.) 

Pabt  II.  contains  the  Predictions  delivered  in  ihe  iZttgns  ^ 
Maz  Eine  of  Judah  {with  whom  his  Son  Hezekiah  wot  sskp 
dated  in  the  Government  during  the  latter  Pari  of  his  Lift], 
and  of  Pekah  King  of  Israel^  who  was  also  eoniemporer^ 
with  him,  (ii. — ^iv.  8.) 

In  this  prophetic  discourse,  Micah  foretells  the  captivity  of  bo& 
nations  (ii.  1 — 5.),  and  particularly  threatens  Israel  for  tiis 
enmity  to  the  house  of  David  (6 — 13.),  and  Judah  fi>r  their 
cruelty  to  the  pious,  (iii.  1 — 7.)  He  then  vindicates  his  ja^ 
phetic  mission,  and  denounces  to  the  princes  of  Israel,  tbas. 
though  they  should  **  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusaks 
with  iniquity,*'  for  their  sake  Zion  should  be  ploughed  ts  i 
field,  and  Jerusalem  should  become  heaps.  (8 — 12.)  Da 
prophecy  had  its  utmost  completion  in  the  final  destruction  d 
the  dty  and  temple  by  the  Romans.  We  learn  from  Jo. 
xzvL  18,  19.  24.,  tiiat  this  particular  prediction  was  uttered  k 
the  time  of  Hezekiah ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  Jeboiakira  i 
was  a  means  of  preserving  Jeremiah  from  bemg  deliwred  ii^ 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  were  desirous  of  putting  him  fa 
death.  In  ch.  iv.  1—8.  the  glorious  and  peaceful  kingdom  d 
Messiah  is  foretold^  together  with  the  establishment  of  tbe 
church. 

Part  HI.  includes  the  Prophecies  delivered  by  Micah  during 
the  JReign  of  Hezekiah  I&ng  of  Judah^  the  first  six  yean  9} 
whose  Uovemment  were  contemporary  with  the  greater  Pat 

•  Earl/  In  tbe  last  century,  Mr.  Hennann  Von  der  Hardt,  wtum  fnia 
his  love  of  pbilosopbical  iMundozes,  Bp.  Lowth  baa  termed  the  ''JKv- 
douin  qf  GFermany,"  attempted  to  reduce  Joel's  elegiea  to  iambic  vaiab 
He  accordingly  pubUsbed  the  three  first  elegies  at  Heunstadt,  in  ITOS]  at 
again,  with  additions,  at  the  same  place,  in  1^0,  inSro. 

■  Compare  2  Kings  zr.— ziz.  2  Chrbn.  zzvi.— xzzL  Isa.  zzrrL— zizriiL 

!•  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorttm,  p  671 
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f  the,  Ha'gn  ofMahea^  the  latt  King  of  hrad,  (iy.  9—13. 
"- ^vii. 

tl^is  portion  of  the  book  of  Micah,  the  Jewt  are  threatened 
Ktli  the  Babylonish  captivity  (iv.  9,  10.) :  this  event  took 
»lace  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  after  Micah's  time ; 
ind  the  Chaldaans,  who  were  to  be  the  instnunents  in  effect- 
ns  it,  had  not  arisen  in  the  prophet's  age  to  any  distinction 
Liz&ong  the  nations.  The  total  oyerthrow  of  Sennacherib's 
orces  is  foretold  (11 — 18.) ;  and  the  pious  king  Heiekiah  is 
ussored  of  God's  prasenration  by  a  new  promise  of  the  Mes- 
(ietH,  who  should  descend  from  him  (and  the  place  of  whose 
^aitiTity  is  particularly  indicated^  and  by  a  prediction  of 
Sennacherib's  murder,  (t.  1 — 15.)  The  people  are  then  fore- 
TC-eumed  of  the  judgments  that  would  befiJl  them  for  their  sins 
In  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (vL  1 — 16.) :  the  wickedness  of  whose 
rei^n  is  ftirther  described,  together  with  his  captivity  and  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  as  also  the  return  of  the  Jews  firom  Baby- 
lon, and  from  their  general  dispersion  after  they  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  GospeL  (viL) 

IV.  The  book  of  Micah,  who  (we  have  seen)  was  the  con- 
mporary  of  IsaiaJi,  contains  a  summary  of  uie  prophecies 
slivered  by  the  latter  conceminff  the  Messiah  and  the  final 
turn  of  we  Jews,  which  are  thus  translated  and  arranged 
r  I>r.  Hales : 

Cbap.  v.  2.  "And  art  tbon,  BttUekem  Ephratah,  little  to  be  eateemed} 

Among  the  tbooaands  of  JtiaoA? 

From  thee  ahaU  ieeue  [thb  Lsadsr]»  • 

Who  ehaU  rule  my  peopUt  the  Jarttel  [of  Godl 

(But  hie  ieeuinge  sre  from  old, 

From  daye  of  eternity). 
m.  3.  Therefore  he  will  give  them  up  [for  a  season] 

Until  the  time  that  ehe  which  ekatl  bear 

Have  borne:  then  ehall  return 

The  reeidue  of  thy  brethren  [the  Jetoe] 

Along  with  the  outeaete  oflerael 
TV.  4.  And  be  ehall  etand  and  guide  them 

In  the  etrength  of  ram  I.ord, 

In  the  majeety  qfrwe  nami  op  thb  Lobo  his  Goo. 

And  when  they  return^  He  ihaU  be  magnified 

Unto  the  enda  of  the  earth, 

Jtnd  he  ehall  be  their  fbacs.'* 

-  Phis  prophecy,'*  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  ''consists  of  four 
.its,  1.  Tlie  human  birth-place  of  Christ.  3.  His  eternal 
uneration.  3.  His  temporary  desertion  of  the  Jews,  until 
8  miraculous  birth  of  the  Virgin,  after  which  they  are  to 
turn  with  the  true  Israelites.  4.  His  spiritual  ana  univer- 
l1  dominion. 

The  application  of  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy  was  d&- 
ded  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  by  the  most  respect- 
}\e  Jei^ish  synod  that  ever  sat,  conTened  by  Heroa,  to 
etermine  from  prophecy  the  birth-place  of  tne  Messiah, 
^hich  they  agreed  to  be  BethUhem^  upon  the  authority  of 
licah,  which  they  cited.  Their  citation,  of  the  first  part 
nly,  is  given  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  in  an  improved 
-anslation  of  the  original,  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  an- 
ient versions. 

Matt.  ii.  6.  "And  thoa  BefAieAem,  territorr otJudoA, 

Art  by  no  meane  le€ut  among  the  captains  qfJudak} 
From  thee  ahall  issue  thb  Lbadbb, 
Who  ehall  guide  my  people,  the  Israel  [of  God]." 

1.  Here  the  evangelist  has  removed  the  ambiguity  of  the 
[uestion  proposed  hv  the  prophet,  by  supplying  the  answer 
n  the  negative.  As  in  Nathan's  prophecy,  **  Shalt  ihau 
^uild  me  a  house  ^"  (2  Sam.  vii.  5.)  the  parallel  passage 
inswers  in  the  negative,  **  Thou  shall  not  build  me  a  house?* 

1  Chron.  xvii.  4!) 

2.  He  has  supplied  a  chasm  in  the  Masorete  text,  of  luj, 
Nagid^  a  usual  epithet  of  the  Messiah  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  Isa. 
Iv.  4.  Dan.  ix.  25.),  usually  rendered  *H>4v/«fyoc,  ^'/eoder,"  by 
the  Septuagint,  and  retained  here  by  uie  evangelist,  as  a 
necessary  distinction  of  his  character,  as  supreme  commander, 
from  *'  the  captains  of  thousands^''*  styled  'Hytfteo-ty  judiciously 
Bubstituted  tor  the  thousands  themselves  in  Micah,  to  mark 

he  analogy  more  correctly. 

3.  He  lias  also  determined  the  pastoral  nature  of  the 
Messiah's  **  rule"  by  the  verb  sru^jtm,  **  shall  guide  as  a 
ihepherd^^*  afterwards  intimated  by  Micah,  np'»»  s^  mt/itent^ 
as  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint.  For  He  is  **  the  shepherd 
of  IsraeP'  (Gen.  xlix.  24.  Psal.  Ixxx.  1.),  »*  the  chief  shepherd'* 
(i  Pet  V.  4.),  and  "  the  good  shepherd**  (John  x.  14.),  who 
appointed  his  apostles  to  *^ guide  and  pasture  his  sheq>,** 
(John  xxi.  16.) 

4.  The  human  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  carefully  distin- 
guished by  Micah  from  his  eternal  generation,  in  the  paren- 
thetical clause,  which  strongly  resembles  the  account  of  the 
primeral  birth  of  Wisdom.  (Prov  viii.  22—25.) 


5.  T^blessedi^ir^tnof  Isaiah's  fonner  prophecy  (vii.  14.) 
is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Micah,  and  also  the  return  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Jews  (Isa.  x.  20, 21.),  and  of  the  final  peace 
of  hb  kingdom.  (Isa.  ix.  6,  7.) 

^  This  prophecy  of  Micah  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
single  propnecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive, respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah, 
and  his  successive  manifestation  to  the  world.  It  crowns  the 
whole  chain  of  prophecies  descriptive  of  the  several  limita« 
tions  of  the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman  to  the  line  of  Shem,  to 
the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  royal  house  of  David  here  terminating  in  his  birth 
at  fiethlehem,  **  the  city  of  David."  It  carefully  distinguishes 
his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  foretells  the 
rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a  season ;  their  final 
restoration,  and  the  universal /leaee  destined  to  prevail  through- 
out the  earth  in  the  Btgtneraiion*  It  forms,  therefore,  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament,  which  begins  with  his  human 
birth  at  fiethlehem,  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  which 
are  recorded  in  the  introductions  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's 
Gospels ;  his  eternal  generation,  as  the  Oracle  or  Wisdom, 
in  the  sublime  introduction  of  John's  Gospel :  his  prophetio 
character,  and  second  coming,  illus^ted  m  the  four  Gwpeb 
and  Epistles^  ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  latter  in  the  Jvoealypse.  (Rev.  xxii.  20.y 

y.  The  style  of  Micah  is,  tor  the  most  part,  forcible, 
pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  approaching  the  obscurity 
of  Hosea;  in  many  parts  animatei  and  sublime,  and  in 
general  truly  poeticfal.'  His  tropes  are  very  beautiful,  and 
varied  aocoraing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

S  7.   OK  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  NAHUM 

L  Author  and  date^-^TL  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents   ■ 

m.  Observations  on  its  style. 

BBTOmi   CBBIST,  720—698. 

I.  Nahum,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Elkosh,  or  Elkosha,  a  village  in  Galilee, 
and  situate  in  the  territory  that  had  been  apportioned  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.  There  is  very  great  uncertainty  concerning  the 
precise  time  when  he  lived ;  some  making  him  contemporary 
with  Jotham,  others,  with  Manasseh,  and  others,  with  Josiah. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which  places  him  between 
the  Assyrian  and  Baoylonian  captivities,  about  the  year  715 
before  tne  Christian  era ;  and,  as  the  design  of  this  prophet 
is  to  denounce  ruin  upon  Nineveh  and  we  Assyrians,  for 
their  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  took  place  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.  &c.  comparea  with  2  Kings  xviii. 
9 — 11.),  it  is  most  likely  that  Nahum  prophesied  against  the 
Assyrians  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  God  towards  the 
close  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  not  long  aAer  the  subversion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser. 

IL  The  c$coPE  of  this  prophecy  is,  to  denounce  tlie  certain 
and  imminent  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  particu- 
larly the  inhabitants  of  its  metropolis  Nineveh ;  who,  after  a 
transient  repentance  in  consequence  of  Jonah's  preaching, 
had  relapsed  into  their  former  sins,  which  they  even  aggra- 
vated by  their  wickedness.  With  this  denunciation,  the 
prophet  introduces  consolation  for  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
encourages  to  trust  in  God. 

His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  which,  opening  with  a 
sublime  description  of  the  justice  and  power  of  God  tempered 
by  long-suffenng  and  goodness  (i.  1  —  8.),  foretells  the 
destrucuon  of  Sennacherib's  forces,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  (9 — 12.),  together  with  the  deliverance 
of  Jlezekiah  and  the  death  of  Sennacherib.  (13 — 15.)  The 
destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then  predicted,  and  described  with 
singular  minuteness,  (ii.  iii.)'  This  prophecy.  Archbishop 
Newcome  observes,  was  highly  interesting  to  the  Jews,  as 
the  Assyrians  had  often  ravaged  their  country,  and  had 
recently  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

m.  In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahum  U  superior 
to  all  the  minor  prophets.  His  language  is  pure ;  and  the 
exordium  of  his  propnecy,  which  forms  a  regular  and  perfect 
poem,  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic.  The 
preparation  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  downfall  and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  most 

X  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  toL  11.  book  L  pp.  462;  463. 

«  Lowth's  Lectures,  toL  il.  p.  96. 

•  The  best  commentary,  perhaps,  on  this  prophet,  is  the  ninth  of  Bishop 
Newton's  Dissertations  (vol.  1.  pp.  141— IfiB.) ;  in  which  he  has  ably  l!!ua- 
trated  the  predictions  of  Nahum  and  other  prophets  who  foretold  the  d« 
Btructioo  of  Niaeveh. 
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vMd  tioloiin  and  with  inmgefl  that  are  truly  pathetic  and 
aiiblime.1 

.  S  S*  Qlf.TUB  BOOK  or  THK  PROPBST  ZSPHAHIA^. 

L  t^thor  anddate^'^JJ.  Scope  and  analyM  tf  thU  book. 

BxroBx  ciBisTy  640 — 609. 

I.  Thu  pfophet,  wba  waa  **  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of 
Gedaliah,  tne  son  of  Amartab,  the  son  of  Hiakiah**  (i.  1.), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  but,  though 
he  iias  mentioBed  his  aneestors  for  no  ieaa  than  (bur  genera- 
lions,  nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  thenoe,  as  to  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged.  We  learn,  howetec,  firom  his 
pfoplwey,  that  he  deliTersd  his  piedictioBB  in  the  reigti  of 
Josiah ;  consequently  he  prophesied  about  the  time  that7ere> 
niah  entered  on  his  propnetic  office,  and  in  mediod  and  sub* 
ject  he  grealJy  resembles  him. 

On  this  acoottttt  Zephaniah  has  been  considered  as  the  ab- 
bremtor  of  Jeiemiah ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  prophesied 
before  Jeremiah,  because  the  latter  (Jer.  ii.  5. 80. 83.)  seems 
to  sp^  of  those  abuses  as  |9artially  remoyed,  wnich  the 
fwmer  (Zeph.  i.  4,  5*  9<)  descnbes  as  existing  in  tiie  most 
flagitious  extent.  From  his  account  of  the  disorders  prevail- 
ing in  Judah,  it  is  probable  that  he  discharged  the  prophetie 
oflwDe  before  the  eighteeiah  year  of  Josiah ;  that  is,  oefore 
this  pnnce  had  refonned  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his 
dominions.  The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  though  it  is 
aot  characteiiBed  by  any  strikinff  or  uncommon  beautiesr 

II.  In  conse<^ueRce  of  the  idontry  and  other  iniquities  pre* 
▼ailing  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  inhabitants  had  dis- 
regarded the  denunciations  and  admonitions  of  former  pro- 
phets, Zephaniah  was  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  enormity 
of  their  wickedness,  and  to  denounce  the  imimaent  desbl»^ 
tion  that  awaited  them;  to  ezeite  Pernio  repentance,  to  fore- 
tell the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  and  to  eomfort  the  pious 
Jews  with  promises  of  future  blessings. 

^  His  prophecy,  which  consists  of  threei  chapters,  may  he 
divided  into  four  sections ;  viz. 

SxGT.  1.  A  denunciation  against  Judah  £»r  their  idolatry,  (i.) 
8xcT.  2.  Repeataaoe  the  onfy  meaaa  to  avvrt  the  difine  Ytor 

geance.  (ii.  1—3.) 
SaoT.  3.  Prophediea  against  the  Philistines  (u.  4-^70,  Mosb* 

ites,  and  Ammonites  (8-^11.),  Ethiopia  (18.),  and  Nino- 

veh.  (13—15.) 
8ec7.  4.  The  captivt^  of  the  Jews  by  the  Babylontans  for»> 

told  (ill  l*«-7^)i  together  ivith  tiienr  futora  lestonlion  and 

the  uUiiaate  jnesperons  state  tof  the  chufdi.  (B^^O*) 


SECTION  IIL 

IN  TBM  PBOPBETS  WHO  rXiOUIllSliBD  NSAB  TS  JOtD  DUStNO  tB^ 

BABTLOIIUN  CAPTIVITY* 

§    1.   OS  TBS  BOOK  or  THE  PBOf  BXT  JXRBXIAB. 

I.  Author  and  date* — II.  OccaHon  of  hit  prophecteoj-^-lHffer- 
ent  coUeciioms  of  them,^>^U,  Synopoit  of  their  tontentt, — 
IV,  Propheciee  concerning  the  J^eooiah,-^^,  Obtervationo 
on  their  etyle, 

BXFOBX  CBBisr,  628 — 586. 

1.  Thb  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  raosy  being 
(as  he  himself  records)  one  of  the  priests  thai  dwdt  at  Aii»- 
thoth  (L  1.)  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a  city  appropriated  oBt 
of  that  tribe  to  the  use  of  the  pnosts^  the  sons  ofAaron  (Josh, 
xxi.  18.),  and  situate,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  about  three 
Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.'  Some  critioa  ha^ve  eon- 
jectured  Uiat  his  father  was  the  same  Hilkiah,  the  hirii- 
priest,  who  found  the  book  of  t)ie  law  in  the  temple,  in  Uie 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8.) : 
but  for  this  opinion  there  is  no  better  ground  than  that  he 
bore  the  same  name,  which  was  of  fireqnent  oocwrenoe  among 
the  Jews ;  for,  if  Hilkiah  had  really  been  the  high^priest,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  distinguished  by  that  title,  and 
would  not  have  been  plaoed  on  a  level  with  priests  of  an  or- 
dinary and  inferior  class.  Jeremiah  appears  to  hsTe  been 
very  young  when  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetical office,  from  which  he  modestly  endeavouied  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  by  pleading  his  youth  and  incapacity;  but 
being  overruled  by  the  divine  authority,  he  set  himself  to 

«.  Lowth's  LeetoTM^  tvL  II.  p.  99.  | 

«  Uieroo/mi  Comm.  in  Jer.  ce.  t  li.  aad  zxzL  Easabli  OnomasU  voce.     1 


discharge  the  duties  of  his  function  with  uiiTemitu£|  ^ 
gence  and  fidelity  during  a  course  of  at  least  fbm-tv&V^r. 
psekened  from  tlve  thtfteeath  year  of  Josish^s  refp.  \^ 
course  of  his  ministry  he  met  with  sreat  difficalti^  t^,*^. 
sitioa  from  his  countrymen  of  all  cfeffrees^  wh<^  Y^^x 
snd  ill  usage  sometimes  wrought  so  far  upon  Ins  me&fr 
draw  from  him  exnressioos,  in  tho  bitimesB  of  hji  t;.^ 
whioh  many  have  thought  diflieult  to  reconcile  aith  ii*«^ 

g'otts  principles ;  but  which,  w^befr  duly  weighed, m^ 
UBd  to  demand  our  pity  rather  tksB  eensurek  Hets. 
truth,  a  man  of  unblemished  pieijr  aad  caBScteotUiQsiii^ 
a  warm  lover  of  bis  country,  wnoae  miseries  he  paM[ 
d^lorss ;  and  so  affectionately  Attached  to  his  coai6i%. 
notwithstanding  th^  injurioua  tmatnwint  of  htoutB: 
chose  rather  to  abide  with  them,  and  oiideirgo  ^  \b^ 
in  their  oompany,  than  sepaiatel y  to  «iij<^  &  ataie  tAfoatx 
plen^,  which  the  favour  of  the  kinff  oi  Babyioa  wetki  v 
secured  to  him.  At  length,  afitec  -ue  deirtnictiM  d  l^ 
lem,  having  followed  l^e  remnant  of  the  Jews  inia  £^. 
whither  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  though  contruy :-'. 
advice,  upon  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Chlii^ 
had  left  governor  in  Judaea,  he  there  contioued  t^^^ 
remonstrate  against  their  idolatrous  practices,  foreteHii;: 
consequences  that  would  inevitably  follow.  Bat  hb&ik 
and  zeal  are  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life ;  for  tht: 
tradition,  that  the  Jews  at  Tshpanfaes  wens  ^  offesded*! 
faithful  remonstrances,  ^at  they  stoned  him  to  death,  vt 
account  of  the  aoanner  of  his  decease*  thosjgh  not  aWs 
certain,  is  at  least  very  likely  to  be  tmoy  cossideriog  theta> 
and  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned.  Their  isv^ik^ 
however,  did  not  long  pass  without  ita  reward;  for,  is  ib 
years  after,  they  were  miserably  destroyed  by  the  Bk:* 
nian  armies  which  invaded  £gypt,  aocoroing  to  the  pm 
prediction,  (xliv.  27«  d8.V  Some  Jewish  writers,  mfr. 
affirm  that  he  returned  to  Judaea,  while  otiieissay  that  bis 
to  Babylon,  and  died  there;  and  a  third  class  are  afo^k 
that  he  died  in  Egypt,  far  advanced  in  yeais,  aad  brdkr 
the  calamities  which  had  happened  botn  to  himself  2i^  t 
country.  This  prophet's  wntinga  are  all  in  Hebrew, eif 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  which  is  Ch^- 
His  predictions  concemiiig  the  seventy  years  of  (heca^ 
were  known  to  and  read  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  ^ix.  1.) 

IT.  The  idolatrous  apostasy  and  other  criminal  eooro 
of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe  Judgmeots  wiueiiux 
was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  them,  thouerh  not  withoai  v± 
tant  prospect  of  future  restoration  and  aeliveraDce,fQrc:!f 
princapal  subjects  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremlali;  assf^ 
lorty-nfth  chapter,  which  relates  personally  to  Ban£a.s^ 
the  six  following  chapters,  whicn  lespect  ih&bdissif^ 
some  particular  heathen  nations.^ 

It  is  evident,  from  various  passages  of  this  boolL,tlai^ 
were  four  distinct  collections  of  Jeremiah^s.prophe^  "^ 
first  was  that  mentioned  k  chap,  xxxvi.  3.  aoiiiBadeb] 
divine  command  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mots^ 
In  this  collection  were  contained  all  the  nredictiODs  vitx^)^ 
had  delivered  and  published,  to  that  time,  as  well  agsi^ 
other  nations  as  against  the  Jews :  the  prophecies  ^ 
the  Gentiles  are,  in  our  Bibles,  placed  by  themsehesai^ 
end  of  the  book,  as  being  in  some  measure  unconnected?!- 
those  denounced  against  the  Jews ;  but  in  the  presentee-^ 
of  the  Septuagint,  they  follow  immediately  afUr  tbetis 
teenth  verse  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter.*  This  fri  wi^J 
tion  comprised  chapters  i.— -xx.  xxv,  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxn.  x. 
— li.  inclusive.  , 

The  tfeeom?  collection  is  that  mentioned  in  chap.xn-" 
and  contained  chapters  xxvii. — xxxi.  inclusive :  it  ^^°^ 
in  the  reiffu  of  Zedekiah,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  sitd 
1.,  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

The  third  collection  was  made  soon  after  the  de3tnictij 
of  Jerusalem,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  prophet  bims^ 
in  the  general  preface  to  his  book,  where  ne  says  that » 
word  oT  Jehovah  came  to  him  **  in  the  days  of  Josiah  thes*^ 
of  Amon  kinff  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  hifljfi^' 
and  came  in  £e  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  vm 
Judah,  until  the  completion  of  the  eleventh  year  of  ZedekeB 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  until  the  carrying  f^P 
Jeruealem  into  activity  in  the  fifth  month.'^  (i.  1-3.)  ^f 
sequerttly,  this  third  collection  included  chapters  xxi^^^ 
xxzii. — ^3acxiv.  and  xxxvii. — ^xxxix. 

*  Dr.  Blaroej'A  TraodaUon  of  Jeremlsb,  pp.  221, 322. 2d  edit 

*  Ibid.  p.  222. 

*  Carpzov  haa  initlen  ui  elaborate  di«qu1«iti<m  on  the  vufaliofls  d^^ 
the  Hebrow  and  Uio  Septuagiat,  tn  the  order  of  Jerewiab'iprom^ 
and  haa  nven  a  table  illtiatraUitt  thoaa  variaUoos.  »99  tu»  liim»*^'^ 
BibUcosTet  TetL  pars  tit  e.  ffi.  f  4.  pp.  144— lfl2. 
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The  fourth  collection,  containioG^cliapten  zl.-*zliT.  incla- 
▼e,  presents  us  with  an  accoant  of  Jeremiah  himaelf«  and 
*  the  other  Jews  who  were  left  in  Jodsea  by  the  command 
'  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  fifVf-second  chapter  was  probably 
Ided  by  Ezra'  as  a  preface  to  the  book  of  Lamentations. 
:  is  chiefly  taken  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  book  of 
ings,  with  additions,  which  Ezra  might  supply  out  of  tne 
ispired  records,  and  forms  a  very  useful  appendage  to  the 
rophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as  it  illustrates  their  fulfilment  in  the 
^struction  of  the  kingdom,  city,  and  temple,  which  are  the 
ibject  of  the  Lamentations. 

III.  From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  obvions  that  the 
rophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the  chronological 
rder  in  which  they  were  originally  delivered ;  the  cause  of 
leir  transposition  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Professor  Dahler  of  Strasbourg,  in  his  French*  version  of 
lis  prophet,  divides  the  book  into  fifty-five  sections,  which 
e  disposes  in  tiie  following  manner;  viz. 

1.  DUeounes  published  during  the  Bdgn  of  Jonah, 


Year  of  Reign. 
13. 
after  la 
after  la 


Chapter.        YearofReltn* 

ill.  6.— IT.  4.  •       after  la 

XTil.  ll^->27.  •       after  la 

jdvU.  1—7.  -      uncertain 


Chapter 

Fear  of  Reign. 

Chapter. 

vii. — ix.  26. 

lor  2. 

XX.  14.— la 

acxvl.  1-24.       . 

lor  2. 

xxiil.  9— 10. 

xW.  2-12.       - 

3or4. 

XXXT.  1—19. 

X  1—16. 

4. 

xxT.  1— sa 

jriv.  1.— ▼.21.    - 

4. 

xxxvL  1—32. 

X9\.  I.— xYli.  la- 

uneeitaln. 

XlT.1-6. 

ZTliJ.  1—23. 

tineertain. 

xll  14-17. 

Jlx.  1.— XX.  13.- 

onceitain. 

X.17— 2a 

Chapter 
\.  1—19.    . 
Iv.  ▼.  vl. 
ii.  1.— iii.  6. 

2.  DiacouTsa  pubii$hed  during  the  JReign  of  Jehoiakimm 

Tear  of  Reign. 

uocertain. 
4  or  6. 
-      4ora 

a 
a 

7  or  a 
U. 

3.  Diseouraea  pubUehed  during  the  Bdgn  of  Jeeoniah, 

Chap.  xltt.  1—87. 

4.  Diseouroea  pubUahed  during  the  Beign  of  Zedekiah. 

Chapter        Tear  of  Reign, 
xxii.  1.— xxiil.  a       1. 
xl.  1—17.  .       1. 

xl.  13.— xii.  13.  .  1. 
xxlv.  1—10.  .  1. 
xxix.  1— 32.  .  lor  2. 
XX vii.  1. — xxriii.  17.  4. 
xlix.  34—39.  •  4. 
li.  S8-64.  .       4. 

xxi.  1—14.         -       9. 

History  of  Jeremiah^  and  Diaeouraea  addreaaed  by  him  to 
the  Jtwa  who  were  kft  m  Palestine  after  the  Capture  of 
Jerusalem, 


Chapter       Tear  of  Rel^n. 


xxxiv.  1—7. 

10. 

xxxTlL  1— la     . 

la 

xxxiv.  8—22. 

10. 

xxxTii.  11—21.    . 

10. 

xxXTiii.  1— 2a     . 

10. 

ixxiz.  16— la     . 

10. 

xxxU.  1— M.        - 

la 

xzxili.  1-^      . 

11. 

xxxix.  1—10. 

11. 

Chapter    TearafterJer.  taken. 
xULl^xlia7.         .  1. 
XXX.  1.  xxxi.  40.        -1. 


Chapter     Tear  after  Jer.  taken, 
uxix.  11     14.       .       1. 
iL  1.— xll.  la       -       L 

6.  Diaeouraea  addreaaed  to  the  Jewa  in  Egyptm 

Chapter.  Tear  alter  Jer.  taken. 

xliii.8— 13.  ...  1 

xlii.  1—30 17  or  la 

xlTt.  13—29.        •  -  -  QBcertain. 

r.  Diaeouraea  of  uncertain  Date  eoneeming  foreign  Ifationa, 


xlvi.  1.— xUx.  1—6.  concerning  the 
xlviil.  1—47.  -  -  .  - 

xlix.7— 22.         ... 
xlix.23— 27.  •  .  .  • 

L  1.-11.  68-64.  - 


Ammonitei. 

Moab. 

Edom. 

Damaacoa. 

Babylon. 


8.  Jn  Bistorieal  JppendiXy  ohap.  liL  1— 34* 

A  somewhat  difierent  arrangement,  and  more  simple  than 
e  preceding,  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney  in  his 
(TSion  of  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  ^  who  has  endeavoured, 
ith  great  judgment,  to  restore  their  proper  order  by  trans- 
)sing  the  chapters  wherever  it  appwed  to  be  necessary, 
cconiing  to  his  arnuupement,  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah 
«  to  be  placed  in  the  following  order ;  viz. 

1.  The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Mgn  of  Jaaiah^  contain- 
ig  chapters  i.— xii.  inclusive. 

2.  Ine  Prophedea  delivered  in  the  Beign  ofJehaiaJdm^  com- 
rising  chapters  ziii. — ^zx.  zxiL  zxiii.  zzzv.  zxzvL  xlv«— 
Iviii.  and  xlix.  1—^. 

3.  TliePropheeieade&veredinlheBdgnofZedtkiah^iT^vA^ 
ig  chapters  xxL  xziv.  xzvii^— xxxiv.  xxxviL — ^xxxix.  xlix. 
4 — 39.  and  I.  li. 

4.  TVie  Prtypheeiea  delivered  under  the  Chvemmeni  of  Otdaliah, 
rom  the  takms  of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into 
^gypt,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  the 
ews  in  that  country;  comprehending  chapters  xL— xUv. 
nclnsive. 

As  ihi?  arrangement  throws  much  light  upon  the  pedio- 
ions  of  Jeremiah,  it  has  been  adoptra  in  the  following 

t  Carpaov  aaeiibas  it  to  Omebi  or  eooM  other  ioiplred  man.   Ihtred. 

WIS  ill.  p.  162. 
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synopsis,  which  accordingly  eoniistf  of  four  pactSy  and 
thirty-one  prophetic  discourses : — 

The  IirrRODucTioN  to  the  book  contains  its  title  (i.  1— 4t.)« 
the  call  of  Jeremiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  the  com- 
mission fiiven  him  by  God  (4— 10.) ;  the  purport  of  which  is 
explained  by  two  symboli<»l  images  or  visions,  that  of  an 
almond  tree  (11.)  indicating  the  nearness,  and  the  vision  of 
a  seething-pot  typifying  the  sevent)',  of  the  divine  judgments. 
The  face  ot  the  pot  being  turned  from  the  north  denoted  that 
they  were  to  be  inflicted  oy  the  Babylonians  and  ChaMsans, 
whose  empire  lay  to  the  north  of  Judea,  and  poured  forth  its 
multitudes  like  a  thick  vapour  to  overspread  the  land. 

Part  I.  eompriaea  au^  Prophedea  aa  were  delivered  in  the 
Beign  ofJoaiah.  (ch.  ii. — ^xii.) 

DtscovBra  1.  God,  by  his  prophet,  profeswe  to  retain  the  same 
kindness  and  fevourable  disposition  for  the  Jews  (ii.  1 — 9.), 
with  whom  he  expostulates  on  account  of  their  ungrateful 
returns  for  his  past  goodness  (4 — 18.),  and  shows  that  it  was 
their  own  extreme  and  unparalleled  wickedness  and  disloyalty 
which  had  already  subjected,  and  would  still  expose  them  to 
calamities  and  misery.  (14---30.)  This  discourse  concludes 
with  a  pathetic  address,  exhorting  the  Jews  to  return  to  God, 
with  an  implied  promise  of  acceptance,  and  lamenting  the 
necessity  under  which  he  was,  through  their  continued  ob- 
stinacy, of  giving  them  further  marlu  of  his  diipleasure.  (31 
-^37.  iii.  1-^6.)  Dr.  Blayney  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  analysis  of  Jeremiah's  writings) 'thinks  that  this  prophecy 
was  delivered  soon  after  the  commencement  of  Jeremiah  s 
prophetic  comminion. 

DiscocRsx  2.  consists  of  two  parts.  Thejirst  part  contains  a 
complaint  against  Judah  for  having  exceeded  the  guilt  of  her 
sister  Israel,  whom  God  had  already  cast  off  for  her  idolatrous 
apostasy,  (iii.  6-^13.)  The  charge  of  Judah  with  hypocrisy 
in  the  tenth  verse  points  out  the  date  of  this  prophetic  di»* 
.  course  to  have  been  some  time  after  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah's  reign,  when  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  their 
good  king,  were  professedly  engaged  in  measures  of  rdTorm^ 
tion,  which,  however,  are  here  declared  to  have  been  inam- 
cere.  The  prophet  is  then  commissioned  to  announce  to 
Israel  the  promise  of  pardon  npon  her  repentance,  and  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  restoration  in  afier-timcs,  which  are  plainly 
indicated  to  be  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  Clentiles 
themselves  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  church.  (12  31.) 
The  children  of  Israel,  confessing  and  bewailing  their  sins, 
have  the  same  comfortable  assurances,  as  before,  repealed  to 
them.  (22 — 25.  iv.  1,3.)  In  the  second  part,  which  is  pie* 
fiured  with  an  address  to  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
exhorting  them  to  prevent  the  divine  judgments  by  a  timely 
repentance  (iv.  3 — 6.),  the  Babylonian  invasion  is  clearly  and 
fully  predicted,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries;  and  the  um 
versal  and  incorrigible  depmvity  of  the  people  is  represented 
at  large,  and  stated  to  be  the  justly  provoking  cause  of  die 
national  ruin.  (iv.  6—31.  v.  vL) 

DiscovBSB  3.  AlUiough  the  date  of  this  prophecy  is  not  pie* 
dsely  marked,  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  de- 
livered shortly  after  the  preceding,  and,  it  shonld  seem,  on  the 
following  occasion.  Besides  the  prophets  who  were  com- 
missioned to  announce  the  approaching  calamities  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  there  were  othmrs  who  took  upon  themselves 
to  flatter  the  people  with  opposite  predictions.  They  taught 
them  to  regard  such  threats  as  groundless;  since  God  (they 
said^  would  have  too  much  regard  for  his  own  honour  to  suf- 
fer ms  temple  to  be  profimed,  and  the  seat  of  his  holiness  to 
be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  In  the  former  part  of 
this  ^bscourse,  therefore,  Jeremiah  is  commanded  openly  to  re- 
prove the  fiedsehood  of  those  assertions,  and  to  show,  by  an  ex- 
ample in  point,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  afford  no 
security  to  the  guilty ;  but  that  God  would  assuredly  do  by  his 
house  at  Jerusalem,  what  he  had  done  unto  Shiloh,  and  would 
cast  the  people  of  Judah  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had  already 
cast  off  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  wickedness,  (vii  1-^1 6.) 
Grod  justifies  the  severity  of  his  proceedings  by  a  r^!esent»- 
tion  of  the  people's  impiety  and  idolatry.  (17—80.)  The  pro- 
phet declares  that  their  sacrifices  would  be  unaooeptabK  while 
they  continued  deaf  to  the  calls  of  God's  measengen  (81— 
28.) ;  he  further  specifies  the  gross  idolatries  wi^  which  they 
were  defiled,  and  pronounces  a  heavy  sentence  of  divine  vei»» 
geanoe  both  on  the  dead  and  on  the  living.  (29— 34»v]iL 
1 — 3.)  In  the  latter  part  of  this  discourse,  the  prophet,  at 
first,  in  the  name  of  Jdiovah,  reproves  the  Jews,  who  vainly 
thought  that  He  would  save  them  because  they  had  his  law 
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•Bong  thai,  Ihoagli  thej  kept  aot  that  law.  (liiL  4—17.) 
Next,  in  his  own  penon,  Jeremiah  gives  vent  to  hia  lamenta- 
tiona  at  the  foreai^t  of  the  calamities  which  the  Chaldcana 
would  inflict  apon  the  Jews  (18 — 22,  ix.) ;  and  eameaUy  die- 
aoadea  hia  countrymen  from  idolatry  (x.  1-— 18.),  setting  forth 
the  vanity  of  idob  in  comparison  with  the  true  God.  Jeru- 
salem is  then  introduced,  as  lamenting  the  completion  of  her 
nun,  and  humbly  supplicating  the  divine  mercy«  (19— 26,} 
In  perusing  this  part  of  the  prophet's  discourse,  the  diflerence 
«f  ^eaken  must  be  attended  to ;  the  transition  from  one  to 
another  being  veiy  quick  and  sudden,  but  full  of  animation 
and  energy. 
Hiscov  Asi  4.  was  prsbably  delivered  towaids  the  dose  of  Ji^ 
aiah*s  reign  ;>  when  the  people,  having  fivgotten  the  solemn 
eovenant-engagements  which  they  had  made  in  the  18th  year 
of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  3.  xxiiL  3.)  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  disregard  and  neglect  of  the  divine 
law.  The  (vophet  was,  therefore,  sent  to  recall  them  to  their 
duty,  by  proclaiming  anew  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and 
rebuking  them  sharply  for  their  hereditary  disobedience,  (xi. 
1 — 8.)  He  denounces  severe  judgments  against  the  people  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  their  idolatrous  apostasy.  (9—17.) 
Being  informed,  by  divine  revelation,  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
men  of  Anatbeth  against  his  life,  he  prays  against  them,  and 
is  authorized  to  foretell  their  utter  destruction  (18 — 23.) ;  and, 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  prayers,  he  expostulates  with 
God  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  (xii.  1—6.), 
who  answers  the  prophet's  expostulation  (7-^13.),  and  pro- 
mises the  future  restoration  of  his  people,  with  a  retaliation  in 
kind  upon  their  heathen  neighbours  who  had  oppressed  them: 
but  with  this  reservation,  that  such  of  them  as  would  embnoe 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  would  be  received  and  incorpo- 
rated into  his  church,  while  the  unbelieving  part  would  utterly 
perish.  (14 — 17.) 

Part  U.  containa  tkt  Prophe^ei  deUvertd  m  the  reign  ofjehx^ 
iakinu 

DiscouBSB  L  comprises  a  single  and  distinct  prophecy ;  which* 
under  two  symbols,  a  linen  girdle  left  to  rot,  and  the  breaking 
of  bottles  (that  is,  skins)  filled  vrith  wine,  foretells  the  utter 
destruction  that  was  destined  to  fall  on  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion, (xiii.  1 — 14.)  An  exhortation  to  humiliation  and  repent- 
ance IB  sulgoined{v.  IS— 21.);  and  their  incorrigible  wick- 
odness  and  profligacy  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
that  imminently  awaited  them.  (22 — 27.)  The  particular 
mention  of  the  downfall  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the  18th 
verse.  Dr.  Blayney  thinks,  will  justify  the  opinion  which  as- 
cribes this  prophecy  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  whose  fate,  with  that  of  his  queen,  is  in  like  man- 
ner noticed  together  in  di.  xxii.  18. 

DtscovBSB  2.  was,  in  aU  ppohability,  delivered  shortly  after  the 
preceding.  It  predicts  a  severe  famine,  to  punish  the  Jews  for 
their  sins,  but  which  does  not  bring  them  to  repentance  (xiv. 
1 — 22.) ;  and  announces  God's  peremptory  decree  to  destroy 
Judah,  unless  they  should  speedily  repent  (xv.  1 — ^9.)  The 
prophet,  complaining  that  he  is  become  an  object  of  hatred  by 
reason  of  his  office,  receives  an  assurance  of  divine  protection, 
on  condition  of  obedience  and  fidelity  on  his  part  (10 — 21.) 

DiscovRSX  3.  foaetells  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews,  in  the  type  of 
the  prophet  being  forbidden  to  many  and  to  feast  (xtL  1 — 13.) ; 
and  immediately  ^terwards  announces  their  future  restoration 
(14, 16.),  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (16 — ^21.)  ; 
accompanied  with  a  severe  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  attach- 
ment to  idolatry  (the  &tal  consequences  of  which  are  announc- 
ed), and  alio  for  their  too  great  reliance  on  human  aid.  (xvii. 
1—18.) 

Disconnsx  4.  is  taken  up  with  a  distinct  prophecy  relative  to  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day  (xvii.  19— 27.^,  which 
Jeremiah  was  commaaded  to  proclaim  aloud  in  all  tne  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  as  a  matter  that  concerned  the  conduct  of  each 
individual,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  whole  nation. 

Discoumss  6,  shows,  under  the  type  of  a  potter,  God's  absolute 
authority  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  alter  and  regulate 
tiwir  conditioB  at  his  own  discretion,  (xviu.  1—10.)  The 
prophet  is  then  directed  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  avert  their  im- 
pending dangers  by  repentance  and  amendment,  and,  on  their 
rsfosal,  to  foretell  their  destruction.  (11 — 17.)  The  Jews 
ooospiring  against  him,  Jeremiah  imi^ores  indmnent  against 
thflm.  (18—28.) 

«  BIr.  Rssvss  snd  othsi  csmmenisteia  refer  it  to  the  commenoeiiMOt  «f 
WhotaUm's  reign,  snd  coossqaeollj  after  the  death  of  Josiah. 


DiscovBsx  6.  Under  1S»  type  of  ImkiDg  a  potter'fi««),, 
foretold  the  aimilar  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  kingiioiiitf]^ 
dah  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  Dor  their  ons  (xix.);  mL\ 
severe  judgment  is  denounced  against  Pashqr  Ibr  ap|ffi^a4| 
and  punishing  Jeremiah  (xx.  1— 6.},  who  compbuos  ^  ^ 
pexBecutions  he  met  with.  (7 — 18.) 

Discovasx  7.  ii  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  imsK^^ 
after  the  preceding,  and  in  the  prectncta  of  the  leoipliB^vkax 
the  prophet  is  commanded  to  "  go  down  to  the  hoomd^ 
king  of  Judah.**  It  commenoee  with  an  address  to  the  ki^ 
his  aervantsy  and  peo^  reoonuDMiiding  an  inviolaUe  ^ 
mice  to  right  and  justice  as  the  only  means  of  artibiii^i, 
throDSi  and  preventing  the  ruin  of  both  prince  sad  ytaifk 
(xxii.  1—9.)  Tha  captivity  of  fUi^lnm  is  dedaied  te  h» 
versible.  (10 — 12.)  Jehoiakim  is  severely  icpnyvedfats 
tyrannical  expressions^  and  his  miaerable  end  is  foieiDti  ] 
— 19.)  His  family  is  thnataned  with  *  eontiBusnee  of « 
lar  raffPiMe* ;  the  iall  and  captivi^  of  his  son  Jeoosiak  p 
explicitly  set  forth,  together  with  the  popetual  ndas^  -. 
his  posterity  ftom  the  throne.  (20-^0.)  Hie  prDpfaecr*: 
cludiss  with  consolatory  promina  of  fntura  blfBMnp,e'a 
return  of  the  people  fimn  captivity,  and  of  happier  times  sv 
better  govemora ;  of  the  glorious  ftaWishmfnt  ni  Mmt 
kingdom ;  and  of  the  suhaeqipnt  final  reatorition  of  d  & 
dwpentd  Isrselites  to  thar  ovm  land,  (xjcin.  1—^) 

DrscouBsx  8.  denounces  the  divine  jadgments  against  fikjr 
phets,  and  mockers  of  true  prapheta.  (xxiii.  9—40.) 

Discouass  9.  predicti  their  subjugation*  together  with  tbs  i 
the  neighlKniring  nations,  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (or  mm 
yean  (xxv.  1 — 1 1.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  Babyksi  w) 
be  destroyed  (12 — 14.)  ;  and  the  deatractian  of  JiuUa 
several  oUier  countries  (including  Babylon  baweK,  hen  ok 
Sheabach),  is  prefigured  by  the  pn^ihet's  drinking  a  dpi 
wme.  (16—38.) 

Drscouaai  10.  Jeremiah  being  directed  to  Ibretell  the  iees 
tion  of  the  tem|rie  and  city  of  Jemaalem,  withoot  a  spn* 
repentance  and  reformation  (xxvi  l*— ^>  >*  appiehaideda 
accused  before  the  council  of  a  capital  o^noe,  but  is  ao^ 
hia  advocate  urging  the  precedent  of  Micah  in  the  roar 
Heaekiah.  (7—19.)  The  sacred  writer  then  observA  a  k 
own  penon,  that  notwithstanduig  the  precedent  of  Kka 
there  had  been  a  later  precedent  in  the  present  reign,  v^ 
might  have  operated  veiy  uniavourahly  to  the  cause  ofi» 
miah,  but  for  the  powerful  influence  and  authority  eieiatf 
in  his  behalf  bv  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaj^an.  (90— S4) 

DiscouRSB  11.  The  Jews'  disobedience  to  God  is  eooiaKBMif 
comparison  with  the  obedience  of  the  Rechabttes  to  the  tcs- 
mands  of  Jonadab  their  father,  who  had  prescribed  Miii»> 
certain  rule  of  life.  A  blessing  is  promised  to  tbelaii^ 
for  their  dutiful  behaviour,  (xxxv.) 

DiscouBss  12.  By  divine  appointment  Jeremiah  caatK^^" 
to  write  all  his  former  prophecies  in  a  roll,  and  to  nai  t^ 
to  the  people  on  a  fast-day.  fxxxvi.  1 — 10.)  Thepa* 
being  iiiformed  of  it,  send  for  Baruch,  who  reads  tlle^'&^ 
fore  them.  (11—16.)  Filled  with  consternation  at  its «« 
tents,  they  advise  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  theaff^ 
(16—19.)  ;  they  acquaint  the  king,  who  sends  for  tbeia- 
and  having  heard  part  of  its  contents,  he  cuts  it  to  piee«.tf( 
bwnaU.  (20^96.)  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  write  it  >»"< 
and  to  denounce  Uie  judgments  of  God  against  JehoitfQ 
(27—81.)  Baruch  accordingly  writes  a  new  copy  with  ska 
tioM  (32.) ;  but  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  thmitBjE-^ 
contained  in  those  predictions,  and  being  perhapa  afiv"  ^ 
sharing  in  the  persecutions  of  the  prophet,  God  comim^ 
Jeremiah  to  assure  Baruch  that  his  life  should  be  presenrt^ 
a  special  providence  amidst  all  the  calamities  denounced  ^ 
Judah.  (xlv.) 

DiscovBSB  13.  contains  a  series  of  prophecies  against  «^ 
heathen  nations  (xhL  1.),  which  are  supposed  to  ha^f  i>^ 
placed  towards  the  close  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  as  ben^B 
some  measure  unconnected  with  the  others.  As,  hovevO; 
point  of  time,  they  were  evidently  delivered  during  the  ^ 
•f  Jehoiakim,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  leienedto 
present  section.    In  this  discourse  are  comprised, 

<1.)  A  prophecy  of  tlio  defeat  of  the  Egyptiana  that  garn«Mied<^ . 
mish,  by  the  Chaldsjana  (xlvl.  2-12.),  and  of  the  enUrc  cowj'k*"' 
that  country  by  Nebnchadnezx&r.  (13^28.)  („u 

(2.)  Predictloaa  of  the  sabjugation  of  the  land  of  the  VtiXi^^^^^^ 
lag  Tyre  (ztwii.),  and  dso  of  the  HoaUles  (xMiLX  bfibfi^^ 
Nebuchadnezzar.  t^hii^ 

0.)  Predictions  of  (be  conquest  of  the  AsntDonites  (xlix-  l--o  vL. 
same  monarch,  and  Ukewjaeof  the  land  ef  Edom  (7-^v 
CUB  (23-427.),  sad  of  Kedar.  C2&-d3.> 
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c*AHr  III.  eonidSni  ike  Pnpkeaea  delivatd  m  ike  reign  of 
Zeokkiak  JSng  qf  JudafL  . 

OiicouBSB  I.  Apoediclioii  of.tbe  conqtBuaitof  Sliio  oi  P«nU  hy 
the  ChBldwaiiff,  deU«ei«d  in^hebeguuiiag  of  Zed0Uab'«ieig^ 
(xUx.  34-^9.)  Ott  the  final  0ub«fwioii.of  Uie  Babylmdli 
BkOBareh^  Elm.  wm  nstared  (aa.pKDiiujifd  ia.  vtti  9().)  ta  it* 
Somm  ^omenan,  who  bad  foughtuiuleT  tha  bwuvera  ^f  tha 
Medea  and  Pessana* 

Diecoous  2.  UodcK  tba type  of  good  and  bad fign,  Oodmpre- 
Mttts  to  Jeponiah'  tha  diparent  mannec  in  wl^  ba.ahmikl 
deal  with  the  peofda  that  were. alfeady  gone  into  captivity,  and 
with  Zwrlakiah  and  hie  auljeota  whQ  wwa  left  behind  ;*--ehow- 
ing  &wmr  and  Jundneaa  to  the  fbnner  in  their  raetcvatioa  and 
je-establiahmenty  hutpuniuing  the  latter  witli  uniolenting  judg- 
fflCDts  to  niter  destroctioD^  (xxir.)    . 

Discouati  3*  The  Jewa  at  Babylon  are  warned  not  to  beUevo 
mch  18  pretended  to  Ibretell  their  apee^  return  into,  their  owa 
coontiy  (juiix.  1-7-23.} ;  and  judgnent  is  denounced  againai 
Sheauiab^  |or  writing  a^punat  J«iemiah  to  the  Jewa  at  Baby- 
lon (ai  t  18.)  Dr.  Blaynej  haa  remarked  that,  in  the  8ep« 
toagint  vcadoQ,  the  fifteo^th  veiae  of  thia  chapter  ia  read  im^ 
medialaij  a^  iterae  2fi,  which  aeenis  to  he  ita  original  and 
proper  pbo& 

Ihacov BO  4.  ooBtaina  propheciea  of  the  vestoiatioa  of  tha  Jawa 

torn  Batgrloov  bm  chi^  finun  their  diapeiaiQn  bf  thaRomana, 

on  their  general  eonveraion  to  Chziatianity  (xxx.)  ;  and  pra* 

diets  thdr  haj^y  state  after  that  glorioua  event  ahall  ba>  aocon- 

piiahfld  {xJji'  lr^6.),  conclpdUng  with  a.  fuUer  prophp^^ 

deacdbiiijg  the  Goapel  atate,  aa  alao  the  atate  of  tha  Jewa  after 

their  coaveraion.  (1^7—^8.)    *<  Both  events^"  Dr.  Blayney  i«- 

Biarfci^  *'ttre  frequently  thus  connected  together  in  thepio- 

phetic  writinga,  and  pecfaapa  with  thia  design,  that  when  that 

tvhich  was  neaieat  at  band  should  be  acconipUahed,  it  night 

afford  the  strongest  and  roost  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  that 

the  ktfeer»  bow  remote  soever  ita  period,  would  in  like  manner 

be  brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  ita  due 


Oiscovaaa  5.  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  being 
solicited  by  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab^  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  to  join  them  in  a  confederacy 
agftinst  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ia  ordered, 
under  the.  type  of  bonds  and  yokes,  to  admo«ush  them,  espe- 
dally  Zedekiah,  quietly  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  luid 
warns  them  not  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  false  prophets 
(xxviL) ;  and  the  death  of  fiananiah,  who  was  one  of  them, 
biiDratold  within  the  year  (xxviii.  ]— 16.),  who  died  accord- 
bgly  ahout  two  months  after.  (17.) 
Discovaaa  6.  contains  a  prophecy  concerning  the  fidl  of  Baby- 
lon, intermixed  and  oontrasted  with  predictiona  concerning  the 
redemption  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  not,  tike  their  prede- 
cessGTs,  to  be  finally  extirpated,  but  to  snrvi«a»  and,  upon  their 
repentance  and  conversion,  they  were  to  be  pardoned  and  re- 
stored. (1,11,  1 — 58.)    This  prophecy  against  Babylon  was 
delivered  in.  the  (burth  year  of  Zedekiah*  s  reign,  and  sent  to 
the  Jews  there,  in  order  to  be  read  to  them :  after  which  it  was 
to  be  sunk  in  the  Euphrates,  as  a  type  of  the  perpetual  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon.! 
DiBcocBSB  7.  was  probably  delivered  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah,  prenmufy  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  oommeaced 
in  the  tenth  month  of  that  year.    In  this  prophecy  Jeremiah 
(who  haA  been  requested  to  **  inquire  o(  the  Lord*'  for  his 
countrymen)  foretells  a  severe  siege  and  miserable  captivity, 
and  adviso  uie  people  to  yield  to  the  Chaidieans  (xxL  1 — 10.)  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  house  are  warned  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  Cod's  indignation  by  doing  justice,  and  not  to  trust 
to  their  stronghold,  which  would  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to 
them  when  God  was  bent  upon  their  destruction.  (11 — 14.) 
Discoirnan  8.  consists  of  two  dbtinct  prophecies.     The  Jlrti, 
probably  delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zede* 
kiah'a  reign,  announces  to  the  Jewish  monarch  the  ci^ure  and 
bumiagf  of  Jerusskm,  his  own  captivity,  peacelul  death,  and 
h<moar»ble  tnleiment  (xxxiv.  1<— -7.)     Thetecomi  pKopheay» 
which  waa  announced  aome  time  mer,  when  the  ChaM«ana 

«  Hie  fiftjT-firat  chapter  of  Jeremiah  closes  with  the  following  sentence: 
—''  Thus /or  sre  Me  wotdu  of  Jeremiah ;"  which,  Dr.  Blayney  thioki^  was 
aalded  by  the  pefsdn  (whoever  it  miffbt  be)  that  eoll<scted  bis  prophecies, 
and  digeated  tbeiB  in  tte  order  fai  which  we  now  find  them  in  the  Hebrew 
B^Mea.  Tttt»  seatenea  does  noc  occar  in  the  Se^tuaatait  version,  where 
indeed  it  coixld  not  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  because  the 
chapters  are  arranaed  diferentlv  fa  that  version ;  and  chapter  li.  forms 
only  the  twenty-eignih  of  tha  ecdleetion.  The  disposMon  of  Jeremiab's 
nropbeclea  to,  apparently,  «o  arbitrary,  that  It  is  not  likely  that  it  was  made 
aadier  tifee  ptophet's  directioa 


had  broken  off  the  siege  in  order  to  encotrntar  i3u»  Ggyptiaa 
:  army,  severely  repioves  and  thraateas  tha  Jewa  for  ihdbr  pe»> 
'  iidi^ua  violation  of  the  covenant  they  had  newly  made  of  obe« 
dieqcetaOod.  (8r-^2^.) 

Discoi7  RSI  9, .  Jevemiafa  foretQUs  -  the » xetreat  of  the  £g]iqpliaui  . 
and  the  ratum.of  the  ChaJdoaaa to  the  aiegeof  JenualsBi. 
which  should  be  taken  and  burnt  fagr  iheibfoea  of  Nebuchad* 
nezzar.  (xxjbvii^  l«r>10.)  For  this  he  waa  pot  into  a  dongeoa 
:  (1 1^16.),  from  which  he  waa  mfeaaad,  but  atiH  kept  a  pd- 
sonar,  though  the  rigour  of  his  confinement  waa  abated^ 
(16—21.) 

Diacovaaa  10.  eonfinns  the  premised  return  of  the*  Jews  Cms  i 
captivity,  by  Jeremiah  being  commanded  to  buy  a  field  •  « 
(xxxii.) 

Diacoirjisa  11«  predfeti  tha  iest«*ation  of  larael  and  Judah 
(zx^L  1«*^.),  and  lha«f  the  land,  whose  deaolatbn  the  Jewa 
deplored,  dieuld  again  flonrish  with  muKitndeaof  men  and  cat* 
tie  (10-— IS.);  whence  the  pro|^et  takes  occasion  to  Confirm 
his  former  promise  of  ffiflablishing  a  perpetual  kingdom  of 
righteousness  under  the  Messiah.  (14-^ti6.)  This  evangeli* 
Oil  prediction  is,  as  yet,  unfutfiUed.  '<  The  days,  it  is  evident, 
are  not  yet  iurrived,  Aongh  they  will  certainty  come,  for  the 
performance  of  God's  good  pronuse  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of 'brkel  and  the  house  of  Judidi,  under  Christ 

TBX»  BIORTBOITSHasS." 

DiscouBsa  12.  contains  the  iaat  transaction  in  which  Jeremiah 
was  propheticaUy  ooneemed  before  the  t^ing  of  Jenisalem. 
It  relates  the  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  in  a  deep  and  miiy 
dungeon,  at  the  instance  of  the  princes  of  Judah  (xxxviiL 
1 — 6.) ;  his  deliverance  thence  (7 — 13.) ;  and  the  prophet's' 
advice  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  consulted  him  privately,  to  sub- 
mit himaelf  to.  the  Cbaldcana;  (14-**^.)  The  eapuuecf the 
dty,  the  flight  of  Zrditiahy  and  die  partkmlani  of  hiapunish- 
ment  after  he  had  been  taken  and  brought  before  the  kmg  of 
Babylon,  are  then  related  (lurxix.  1>-^10.)  together  with  the 
.  kind  treatment  of  the  prophet  in  consequence  of  a  special 
charge  from  Nebnchadnetzar.  (It — 13.)  In  oonclurion,  the 
piety  of  Ebedmelech  is  rewarded  with  a  promise  of  personal 
safety  amidat  the  ensidng  public  calamities.  (15—18.) 

Part  IV.  emteme  a  forticuiar  Jeeounl  <f  wkai  pOMted  in  ike 
Land  of  Judah,  from  ike  taking  of  Joruaakn^  io  ike  Eeirtai 
of  ike  Jemtk  Pieaple  Mo  Egffpi^  attd  ike  PropkeeieB  ofJere* 
miak  eoneeming  ihem  wkile  tn  ikai  Cotmiry^ 

Discourse  1.  Jeremiah  has  his  dioice  either  to  go  to  Bat^f  loii, 
or  to  remain  in  Jud»a  (xl.  I — 6.),  whither  the  dispersed  Jews 
repaired  to  Gedaliah  the  go-vemor  (T— 12.) ;  who  being  trea- 
cherously  slrfn  (18 — 16.  xli.  1—16.),  the  Jewa  left  In  Jud«a 
intend  to  go  down  to  Egypt  (1 1-^18.),  from  which  coarse  the 
prophet  dissuades  them,  (xlli.) 

Discourse  2.  The  Jews  going  into  Egypt  contrary  to  the  dSvins 
command  (xliii.  1—7.),  Jeremiah  foretells  to  them  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom  by  mbudtadneiaar  (8—13.) ;  he  predict! 
destruction  to  all  the  Jews  that  willingly  went  into  Egypt 
(xliv.  1 — 13.),  whose  obsUnate  idolatry  is  related  (14 — 19.), 
destruction  is  denounced  against  them,  and  the  dethronemeni 
ot  Pharaoh  Hophrah  king  of  Egypt  (by  profane  authors  called 
Apries)  is  foretold.  (20—30.) 

The  CoNCLU8ioiir  of  Jeremiah's  pro^jhecy,  containingr  tha 
fif^Hieoond  chapter,  waa  added  after  his  time,'  subsequently 
to  the  return  from  captivity,  of  whieh  it  gives  a  short  accountt 
and  forms  a  proper  argument  or  introduction  to  the  Lamenta* 
tions of Jeremian.  ^,        ,,,         ,.   . 

IV.  Although  the  gieater  part  of  Jeremiah's  predicUona 
related  to  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  lived  to 
behold  their  literal  fulfilment,  and  thus  attested  his  prophetw 
mission,  while  several  of  his  predictions  conceined  other 
nations  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  nreceding  analysis) ;  yet 
two  or  three  of  his  prophecies  so  clearly  announce  the  Mes- 
siah, that  it  would  be  a  blamable  omission  were  we  to  pass 

them  unnoticed.  j-  *    •  i  i.-  _i         c 

In  ch.  xxiii.  6, 6.  is  foretold  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  called  the  Lord  our  Riohteouskkss. 
On  this  passage  Dr.  Hales  has  cited  the  following  iwnaik 
from  the  ancient  rabbinical  book  of  Ikkanm^  which  (he 
observes)  well  expresses  the  reason  of  the  appellation: — 
"  Th^  Scripture  calls  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  J AOH,  our 
RiGHTBOusKESs,  to  intimate  that  he  will  be  a  b«diatokial 
GoD»  by  whose  hand  we  shall  obtain  jmiification  from  th« 
Name  :  wherefore  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  the  Namr 

•  See  p.  1273.  sifpra  of  tMs  voloms. 
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;tliat  h,  the  ineffable  name  JAOH,  here  put  for  God  him- 

"  Again,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  82.  we  ha^e  a  distinct  prediction  of 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ;"  and  m  xxxi.  31 
—36.  and  xxxiii.  8.  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  inward 
ekcacy  of  the  Gospel,  are  most  clearly  and  emphaucaUy 
described.  Compare  Saint  Paul's  Episae  to  the  Hebrews, 
ch.  viii.  8— 13,  and  x.  16.  rf  wy.  ,  ^  .    . .     , 

V.  The  Styli  of  Jeremiah,  though  not  deficient  m  elesnnce 
or  sublimity,  is  considered  by  Bishop  LowA  as  bemg  infenor 
in  both  respects  to  Isaiah.  Jerome,'  after  some  Jewish 
writere,  has  objected  to  the  prophet  a  cer^  ,"^!^^**y  °^ 
expression,  which  however  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace. 
TTiouffh  the  sentimenta  of  Jeremiah  are  not  always  the  most 
olevated,  nor  his  periods  uniformlv  neat  and  compact;  vet 
his  style  is  in  a  high  degree  beautiful  and  tender,  especially 
when  he  has  occasion  to  excite  the  softer  passions  of  grief 
and  pity,  which  is  frequently  the  case  m  «he  earliw  parto  of 
his  prophecies.*  These  are  chiefly. poeUcid,^  The  middle 
of  his  book  is  almost  entirely  historical,  and  is  written  in  a 
'  plain  prosaic  style,  suitable  to  historical  narrative.  On  many 
occasions  he  is  very  elegant  and  sublime,  especially  in  xlvi, 
— li.  1—69.  which  are  wholly  poetical^  and  m  which  the 
prophet  approaches  very  near  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.* 

§  3.  OR  THS  LAMSNTATIONS  OF  JKRBMIAH. 

I.  Author,  date,  and  argument  •/  the  bcck^—H  Synopnt  of 
ita  contente^^llL  Oboervationt  on  itt  otyle  and  ttructure. 


[PabtT.  Gur.n 


BLseT  I.  The  prophet  beghis  wHh  lamenting  Ac  wd  ttoi 
of  fortune  which  his  country  had  expeneoad,  txnkmtt 
ftkA  Mtne  tiiM  that  all  her  nuKfiee  were  the  jihI 


I.  That  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Elegies  or 
Lamentations  which  bear  his  name  is  evident,  not  only  from 
a  very  ancient  and  almost  uninterrunted  tradition,  but  also 
from  the  argument  and  style  of  the  book,  which  correspond 
etacUy  with  those  of  his  prophecies.* 

Josephus,  Jerome,  Junius,  Archbishop  Usher,  Michaelis, 
Dathe,  and  other  eminent  writere,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  the  same  which  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  as  being  composed  by  the 
prophet  on  the  death  of  the  pious  king  Josiah,  and  which 
are  there  said  to  have  been  perpetuated  by  "  an  ordinance  in 
Israel."    But,  whatever  may  have  become  of  those  Lament- 
ations, it  is  evident  that  these  cannot  possibly  be  the  same ; 
for  their  whole  tenor  plainly  shows,  that  they  were  not  com- 
posed till  after  the  snbvereion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judab 
The  calamities  which  Jeremiah  had  foretold  m  his  prophecies 
are  here  deplored  as  having  actually  taken  place,  vix.  the 
impositions  of  the  false  prophets  who  had  seduced  the  people 
by  their  lying  declaratioDS,  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city 
and  ten^ple,  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  people.    But  though  it  be  allowed  Uiat  the  Lamenta- 
tions were  primarily  intended  as  a  pathetic  description  of 
present  calamities,  yet  it  has  with  great  nrobabihty  been 
eonjectured  that,  while  Jeremiah  mourns  the  desolation  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  may  be  considered  as  prophetically 
painting  the  still  greater  miseries  they  were  to  suffer  at  some 
rature  time ;  and  uiis  seems  plainly  indicated  by  his  referring 
to  the  time  when  the  punisnment  of  their  ini<}uity  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  carried  into  captivity. 

(iv.  2^' 

11.  This  book,  which  in  our  Bible  is  divided  into  five 
chaptere,  consists  of  five  distinct  elegies ;  viz. 


the  same  tfane  that  all  her  BUKiiee  were  tne^ 
of  the  national  wk5kedne«  and  rAeUiimagaimJ  God.  b& 
midst  of  hii  diteounehe  withdraws  huwelf  ftwa  w»,  «i 
introdncfls  JemMkm,  to  continiia  the  oouplamt,  indbaKii 
ta  soiicit  the  divine  compeanon.     Jehn  is  of  opuuon,  ftst,i 
this  elegy,  Jeremiah  deptorea  th©  deportatiim  of  l°ns^ 
chin,  and  ten  thmuand  of  the  princiiMl  Jewa^  to  Mk 
Compare  2  Kings  xxiv.  8—17.  and  »  Chnm.  axxri.  9,  U 
Eliot  2.  Jeremiah  gi»eo  a  melsBciioly  detail  of  die  ^ifo 
of  the  divine  anger  in  the  oabvenioii  of  tlie  civfl  and  idigKn 
oonttitution  of  the  Jews,  and  in  thai  extreme  nMgyto^ 
every  dass  of  individnah  waa  leduoed.     He  icfRK8h& 
wretchedness  of  his  conntiy  as  unparailried ;  and  duifcs^ 
&lse  propheU  with  having  betrayed  her  into  nun  W  ^ 
folse  and  flattering  suggestions.    In  this  ibdora  and  deaas 
conditionr-the  astonishment  and  hy-word  of  sll  ^rtfl » 
her,— Jerusalem  is  directed  canieotlj  to  implm  iiammi 
of  those  heavy  judgmenU  which  God,  in  the  keiglit  cf  b 
displeasure,  had  mflided  upon  her^— Jahn  thbks  tbt&i 
elegy  was  composed  on  the  storming  of  Jenisalem  ^  Qi 

Babylonian  army.  

Clxot  S.  The  prophet,  by  deacribtng  hia  own  most  temtit 
tiymg  afflictions,  and  setting  forth  the  inezhaastible  nes 
of  God,  as  the  nevep-fittling  source  of  hia  coMolatioo,  eikn 
his  countrymen  to  be  patient  and  reaigned  under  the  6«» 
chastisements.  He  asserts  the  divine  aopremacj  in  ^<t 
pensations  of  good  and  evil,  and  angaes  that  no  aaa  ho> 
right  to  complain,  when  he  is  puniabed  aocoiding  tote* 
serts.  He  recommends  it  to  his  feUow-auffiwers  to  ensn 
themselves,  and  to  turn  to  God  with  contrite  hearti;«nic& 
dudes  ^y  exprearing  hU  hope,  Uiat  the  aaine  ProvidHwus 
had  formeriy  deUvered  him,  would  firoatrate  the  m*^^ 
present  enemies,  and  would  turn  the  ecomfbl  repread^vk 
they  had  cast  upon  him,  to  their  own  conluAon. 
Elsot  4.  exhibito  a  striking  contrast,  in  various  aftdw  & 
stances,  between  the  present  deplorable  and  vnetdicd  c^ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  former  flouriahmgato 
and  ascribes  the  unhappy  change  chiefly  to  the  ptofbgafli 
iU  priests  and  prc^hcts.  The  people  proceed  with  tanote 
their  hmjeless  condition,  especiaUy  the  captivity  of  mw  ^ 
xeign  &sdekiah.  This  elegy  condadea  with  jmdximt» 
judgments  that  were  impending  over   the  Bdonulesj  togeoc 

with  a  final  cessation  of  Sion's  calamities.    

Elbot  6.  is  an  epilogue  or  conclusion  to  the  precedi^(^^ 
or  elegies.  In  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  vetsim.  M 
chapter  is  entitled  Thk  Pbatsk  of  jEmxxiAa;  botwiaa 
title  appears  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  or  in  the  8ep*^|J 
sion.  It  is  rather,  as  Dr.  Blayney  has  J*™"*^' "J^ 
representing,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  J«^™5 
the  numerous  calamities  under  which  they  gw»"f^ 
humbly  supplicatmg  God  to  commiserate  their  ^"^^J"^ 
and  to  restore  them  once  more  to  his  fiivour,  and  totbar  a 
dent  prosperity 

in 

contain 

manner  of  funeral  dirges.    Bishop u-    -^.0 

they  were  originally  written  by  the  prophet,  as  they  «i^/; 
his  mind,  in  a  long  couree  of  separate  stanzas,  and  wai  w. 


I 


t  Dr.  Hales's  Axuljais  of  Chronologj,  vol  il.  book  i.  p.  481.  who  cites 

Baxtorf  8  Lexicon,  toco  mvi*.  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  Paol  derived  the  decla- 
-ation  he  has  made  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  and  PhiL  tt.  9— 
'  l.t  trom  the  above  cited  passage  of  Jeremiah. 

a  Professor  Dahler  considers  ibla  aimplj  as  a  proverbial  expresrion ;  and 
•he  modem  Jews,  and  a  few  Christian  interpreters,  particularly  the  late 
Dr.  Blsynej  in  his  translation  of  Jeremiah,  have  denied  the  appbcation  of 
thisprophecy  to  the  Messiah :  but  the  following  remarks  will  show  that  this 


*«v^  -^.  w  . .,.~a -T eompoM 

0  man,  (Jer.  zxxi.  22.)  That  new  creation  of  a  man  is  therefore  tutw,  and 
Uiecefore  a  creation^ecause  wrought  in  a  woman  only,  without  a  man, 
eompassing  a  man.  This  interpretation  is  ancient,  literal,  and  clear.  The 
words  import  a  miraculous  conception :  the  ancierU  Jew§  acknowledged 
this  sense^  and  applied  it  determinately  to  the  Messiah.  This  prophec  v  is 
illustrated  by  that  of  Isaiah  vii.  14.— Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art.  ill.  p. 
171.  edit  1716,  folio. 

a  Pref.  sd  Com.  fai  Jerem. 

4  See  the  whole  of  ch.  iz.  ch.  xhr.  17.'*e.  and  xz.  14—18. 

I  Lowth's  Lectures,  voL  ii.  pp.  88,  89. 
,  •  Prof.  Pareau  has  amply  proved  this  point  ttom  a  general  collation  of 
ihe  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  with  select  paasag es  of  this  book,  in  the  pro- 
Jmlnary  DissertaUon  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Lamentations  (Lug.  Bat 
1790. 8vo.X  illustrated  with  notes. 

«  Msbop  TosBliae's  Elcmeptt  of  Christian  Theology,  vol  I.  pp.  IIS^  UX 


were  subsequently  collected  into  one  poem.    *'*^"i^3 

consists  of  twenty-two  periods,  according  to  *e.»°5fL 

letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  although  it  w.^^.^rf 

firet  chaptere  only  that  the  several  periods  begin  {m«^ 

manner  of  an  acrostic)  with  the  different  letters  foUo^. 

each  other  in  alphabetical  order.    By  this  contrrwDOj^ 

metre  is  more  precisely  marked  and  ascertained,  P**^^ 

in  the  third  chapter,  where  each  period  contains  three  t^ 

all  having  the  same  initial  letter.    The  two  first  chdp^^ 

like  manner,  consist  of  triplets,  excepting  only  the  s^. 

period  of  the  first  and  the  nineteenth  of  the  second,  eara» 

which  has  a  supernumerary  line.    The  fourth  chapter  i^ 

hies  the  three  former  in  metre,  but  the  periods  are  0^ 

couplets;  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  periods  aie  eo^^ 

thouffh  of  a  considerably  shorter  measure.  ^ 

Although  there  is  no  artificial  or  methodical  arw"?;J^ 

of  the  subject  in  these  incomparable  elegies,  yet  tnej 

totally  free  from  wild   incoherency  or  a*>rupt  H^f'.jy 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  greater  ''^^^^y.^^LJ 

tender,  and  pathetic  images,  all  expressive  of  ^®,.°f^ 

distress  and  sonow,  more  happily  chosen  and  ^W^  ^ 

in  the  lamentations  of  this  prophet;  nor  cani7e.w>° 


KCT.  m.  §  4»] 
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Imire  the  full  aad  giaoefu]  flow  of  that  pathetic  eloquence, 
k  >ra  hich  the  author  poois  forth  the  effusions  of  a  patriot 
eart,  and  piously  weeps  over  the  ruin  of  his  venerable 
rantry.i 

$  3.  OK  THE  BOOK  OF  THK  PROPHBT  BABAKXVS. 

.  »9vthor  and  tfalew— IL  AnalytU  of  hit  prophecy. — ^IIL  Ob' 

aervati9n$  on  Am  atjfU, 

BStoax  CHmitT,  613 — 698. 

!•  'We  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the  tribe  or 
irth-place  of  Habakkuk.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  affirms 
tiat  he  was  of  the  tribe^of  Simeon,  and  was  bom  at  Beth- 
azar.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  he  prophesied 
n  Judsa  in  \he  reign  of  Manassen,  but  Archbishop  Usher 
laces  him,  with  jpreater  probability,  in  the  reign  ofJehoia- 
lim.  Compare  Hab.  i.  5, 6.  Consequently  this  prophet  was 
ontemporary  with  Jeremiah.  Several  apocrvphal  predictions 
Lnd  other  writings  are  ascribed  to  Habakkuk,  but  without 
iny  foundation.  His  ffenuine  writings  are  comprised  in  the 
iiiee  chapters  which  nave  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  the 
lubject  of  them  is  the  same  with  that  of  Jeremiah,  viz.  the 
lestniction  of  'Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  for 
.he  heinous  sins  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  consolation 
?f  the  faithful  amid  all  their  national  calamities. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  consists  of  two  parts ;  the 
irst  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  prophet, 
md  the  second  is  a  sublime  ode  or  hymn,  which  was  probably 
n tended  to  be  used  in  the  public  service. 

-'art  I.  1^  Prophet  eompkdmne  of  the  Growth  of  Iniquity 
among  the  Jews  (L  1-^.),  Goa  is  introduced^  announcing 
the  JBabylonieh  Captivity  as  a  Punishment  for  their  Wiekec^ 
nesa,  (S— 11.) 

The  prophet  then  humbly  expostulates  with  God  for  punishing 
the  Jews  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Chaldssns.  (12—17. 
ii.  1.)  hi  answer  to  this  complaint,  God  replies  that  he  will, 
in  du6  time,  perform  his  promises  to  his  people,  of  deliverance 
by  the  Messiah  (implying  also  (he  nearer  deliverance  by 
Cyrus),  (ii.  S — 4.)  The  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire in  then  foretokl,  together  with  the  judgment  that  would 
be  inflicted  upon  the  Chaldeans  for  their  covetousness,  cruelty, 
and  idolatry.  (&— 20.) 

ART  II.  contains  the  Prayer  or  Psalm  of  Habakkuk, 

[n  this  prayer  he  implores  God  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  (iiL  1,  2.\  and  takes  occasion  to  recount  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Almighty  in  conducting  his  people  through  the 
wilderness,  and  giving  them  possession  of  the  promised  land 
(3 — 16.)  :  whence  he  encourages  himself  and  other  pious  per- 
sons to  rely  upon  God  for  m^dng  good  his  promises  to  their 
posterity  inafter^ges. 

III.  Habakkuk  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
sacred  poets ;  whoever  reads  his  prophecy  must  be  struck 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  imagery  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
style,  especially  of  the  hymn  in  the  third  chapter,  which 
Bishop  Lowth  considers  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  ode.  Michaelis,  after  a  close  examination, 
pronounces  him  to  be  a  great  imitator  of  former  poets,  but 
with  some  new  additions  of  his  own,  which  are  characterzied 
by  brevity,  and  by  no  common  degree  of  sublimity.  Com- 
pare Hab.  ii.  12.  with  Mic.  iii.  10.,  and  Hab.  ii.  14.  with 
Isa.  xi.  9.2 


$  4.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THX  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

L  Author  and  datC'-^U*  Analysis  of  its  contents.-^Ul,  Obser- 
vations on  its  canonical  authority  and  style, — Objections 
to  its  authenticity  refuted^—Vf,  Account  of  the  spurious 
additions  made  to  it. 

Bsroax  caaisT,  606 — 534. 

1.  Daniel,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  if  not  of 
royal  birth  (as  tiie  Jews  afiirm),  was  of  noble  descent,  and 
was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  at  an  early  age,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  year  606  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  seven  years  before  the  deportation  of 
Ezekiel.    Having  been  instructed  in  the  language  and  lite- 

>  Br.  Biayne/'s  Jeremiah,  p.  466.  tt  oeg.    Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  lect  xxil.  innne.  Jahn,  Introd  tA  Vet.  Foed.  pp.  415-417. 
<:arpzQv,  Introd.  ad  LIbros  Biblicos,  pars  iiL  cap.  nr.  pp.  177— Iw. 
I'Owtb'B  Leettires^  voL  ii.  p.  9^ 


rature  of  the  Chaldaeans,  wnich  at  that  time  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  learning  of  the  ancient  JSgyptians,  he  after- 
wards held  a  very  distinguished  office  in  the  Babylonian 
empire.  (Dan.  i.  1—4.)  He  was  contemporary  with  ETzekiel 
who  mentions  his  extraordinary  piety  and  wisdom  (Ezek 
xiv.  14.  20.),  and  the  latter  even  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
become  proverbial.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3.)  Daniel  lived  in  great 
credit  with  the  Babvlonian  monarchs ;  and  his  uncommon 
merit  procured  him  the  same  regard  from  Darius  and  Cyrus, 
the  two  first  sovereigns  of  Persia.  He  lived  throughout  the 
captivity,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  revisit  their  native 
land.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
prophets,  says  that  he  died  at  Babylon;  and  this  assertion 
has  been  adopted  by  most  succeeding  writers :  but  as  the  last 
of  his  visions,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  took  place  in 
the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  about  634  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  he  was  about  ninety-four  years  of  age  and  resided 
at  Susa  on  the  Tigris,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  died  there. 
Although  the  name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  his  book, 
the  many  passages  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  person 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  the  author.  He  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  prophets  by  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  say  that  he  lived  the  life  of  a  courtier  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  rather  than  that  of  a  prophet; 
and  they  further  assert,  that,  though  he  received  divine  reve- 
lations,   --*'   **- 1-1— -T- .      .   i 


revelation.  ^       , 

writers  of  that  nation,  accounts  Daniel  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets;  and  says  that  he  conversed  familiarly  with 
God,  and  not  only  predicted  future  events  (as  other  prophets 
did),  but  also  determined  the  time  of  their  accomplishment' 
II.  The  book  of  Daniel  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  various 
circumstances  that  happened  to  himself  and  to  the  Jews, 
under  several  kings  at  Babylon;  the  second  is  strictly  pro- 
phetical, and  comprises  the  visions  and  prophecies  with 
which  he  was  favoured,  and  which  enabled  him  to  foretcdl 
numerous  important  events  relative  to  the  monarchies  of  the 
world,  the  time  of  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (ch. 
i.^^yi.)^  forming  six  Sections i  viz. 

Sbct.  1.  A  compendious  history  of  the  carrying  away  of 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends  to  Babylon,  with  other  young 
sons  of  the  principal  Hebrews,  and  of  their  education  and 
employment,  (ch.  i.) 

**  Between  the  first  and  second  chapters  there  is  a  great 
chasm  in  the  history.  In  ii.  1.  the  second  year  of  Nebo- 
chadnenar's  reign  is  indeed  mentioned,  but  this  caimot  be 
the  second  year  of  his  government ;  for,  at  that  time,  Daniel 
was  a  youth  in  the  second  year  of  his  course  of  instruction ; 
whereas  in  this  chapter  he  appears  as  a  man.  We  learn, 
nioreover,  from  iL  29.,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  think- 
iiig  of  what  should  transpire  after  his  death,  which  supposes 
him  to  be  of  considerable  age.  Chap.  ii.  28.  also  informs  us 
that  his  conquests  were  ended ;  and  as  Ezekiel  in  xzix.  17. 
aimounces  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  exile  and  the  thirty-foorth  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
govenunent,  the  campaign  opening  about  that  time,  the  a^ 
count  m  Dan.  ii  can  hardly  be  placed  before  his  fortieUi 
year.  The  *  second  year,'  therefore,  in  ii.  I.,  must  refer  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  government  over  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  second  year  of  his  univenal 
monarchy,  which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  a  new  method  of 
reckoning  time."^ 

Sbct.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar^s  dream  concerning  an  image  com- 
posed of  different  metals  (it  1-^13.) ;  the  interpretation 
thereof  communicated  to  Daniel  (14 — 23.),  who  reveals  it  to 
the  monarch  (24 — 35.),  and  inteiprets  it  of  the  four  great 
monarchies.  The  head  of  gold  represented  the  Babylonian 
empire  (32.) ;  the  breast  and  arms,  which  were  of  silver, 
represented  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (32.  39.)  ;  the  brazen 
belly  and  thighs  represented  the  Macedo-Gredan  empire 
(32.  39.)  ;  the  legs  and  fiset,  which  were  partly  of  iron  and 
partly  of  clay,  represented  the  Roman  empire  (33.  40—48.), 
which  would  bruise  and  break  to  pieces  every  other  kmg- 
dom,  but  in  its  last  stage  should  be  divided  into  ten  smallei 
kingdoms,  denoted  by  the  ten   toes  of  the   image.    Th« 

>  Joaephos,  AdL  Jud.  lib.  x.  e.  11. 17. 

*  Jabo*s  IntroduetioQ  bf  Professor  Tam«r,  p.  406. 
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«<  cut  oat  of  te  mounfitii  wUhotit  htndt,  winch 
knke  in  pieces  tlie  iron,  the  briM.  the  clay,  the  silver,  and 
the  ^kf  (84,  WX  represented  the  kin^j^m  of  the  Meastah, 
wfaidi  was  ^  to  fin  the  whole  earth,*  hicome  universal,  tod 
fbmd  for  ever,  unchangeable  and  eternal  (44,  46.)  Thla 
■edSon  ooncladea  wi^  an  account  cJ  the  promotion  of 
Daniel  and  his  friends  to  distin^^uished  honour. 

Sect.  3.  An  account  of  the  miraculous  preservauon  of  Sha^ 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  who,  having  refused  to  wor- 
ahip  a  golden  image  that  had  been  set  up  by  Nebucbadnex- 
xar,  were  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace.  (iii«) 

SxCT.  4,  Nebuchadneizar,  having  been  punished,  on  account 
of  his  pride,  with  the  loss  of  his  reason,  and  driven  from  the 
conversation  of  men,  is  restored  to  xeason  and  to  bis  thnme ; 
and  by  a  public  instrument  proclaims  to  the  world  Daniel's 
interpretation  of  his  draam,  and  ejOola  the  God  of  heaven, 
(iv.)  For  an  account  of  the  nature  of  hia  insanity,  aee 
Vol  n.  Part  UL  Chap.  IX.  Sect  L  §  UL  7. 

SxcT.  fi.  Kelataa  the  history  of  Daniel  under  Belsiianar; 
whO|  while  rioting  in  his  palace,  and  profintng  the  sacred 
vesoebi  which  Nebudbadneziar  Ind  carried  away  from  Jern* 
aalem,  is  suddenly  terrified  with  the  figure  of  a  hand  ii^ 
seribtng  certain  words  on  the  wall,  which  Daniel  promptly 
feads  and  interprets.  In  the  eontse  of  that  same  night,  Bel- 
ahaiaar  is  dsin,  and  tbs  Babylonian  empire  is  trani^emd  to 
the  Medea  and  Peiaians.  (v.) 


SiCT.  6.  Daniel  b^ng  promoted  to  the  higheit  ofia  k  u 
empire  under  Darius  the    Mede,  a  censpnicj  k  ^ 
against  him.    The  prophet,  being  ibl  consequence  csc, ' 
a  den  of  lions,  is  nmaculooalj  pveaerved ;  and  Hcaap ' 
fishes  a  decree  thai  dl  men  should  ^orify  the  Goi  - 
Dame ..  (vL) 


PaetII.  tompnta  varioiu  Propkeeiet  and  Fmusu  of  TW; 
Juiun.  unitl  the MtaU  mid  JMaik  of  the  MaiU,^^, 
ultimate  Comoornon  qf  the  JewB  €Bnd  Gentibt  UikFad- 
iht  Gotpel^  in  four  oMioru,  (ch.  Tii.— xiL) 

SscT.  1.  The  vision  of  the  four  beasts  oonoenoag  tk<; 
great  monarchies  of  the  worid  :  ii  was  ddivoed  aboa^ 
eight  yean  after  Nebuchadoevaa^a  dneam  vdatc^  ia  d 
but  with  some  different  qrcnniatagMesL  The  fim  beic  • 
represented  the  Babylonian  empiie,  the  sueoiid  (l^t 
Medo^eiaiaa  empire:  the  tliixd  (6.)  the  MaecA>«?c 
en^iiie ;  and  the  fbrnrth  (7.),  tfaa  Soaum  empiiB.  Tk^ 
horna  of  this  beast  denote  ten  kiugdooas  or  pfindatt 
which  araae  out  of  it,  and  weie  ngnified  by  tbe  ten i^- 
the  image.  (iL  41, 43.)  Tfaea*  leu  kingdoms  or  prua 
ties  an  vaiioualy  ennmarated  by  difiEereat  wrilei% irli;:i 
anppoited  their  lespecthro  hypotheaw  wifh  great  kaa 
and  ingennaty,  for  which  wa  most  nfer  the  leadersk 
works.  The  IbUowing  tsible^  however,  wall  exlufait^^ 
■ttit  of  their  elaboitswwiiBn  has  s—  i 


L  The  first 
bom. 


2.  The  second 
bora. 


3.  The  third 
horn. 


4.  The  fourth 
horn. 


5.  The  filth 
horn. 


6.  The  sixth 
bora. 


7.  The  aereath 
horn. 


8.  The  eighth 
horn. 


9.  The  ninth 
horn. 


10.  The  tenth 
horn. 


MachiwreLA 


TheOstrocothsin 

M(BSUi 


The  Viaigoths  in 
Psnnooia. 


The  Baeres  and 
Alans  in  Gas. 
coigne  and  Spain. 


The  Vandals  in 
Africa. 


The  Pranks  in 

France. 


The  Burgundians 
in  Burgundy. 


The  Heruii  and 
Thuringi  in  Italy. 


The  Saxons  and 
Angles  in  Britain. 


The  Huns  In 
Uungarj. 


ThcLombardSifirat 
upon  the  Danubf", 
and  afterwards  iii 
luly. 


Made.* 


Bishop  IJtnj^  and 
Dr.  Bales.' 


TheBritOQft 


The  Saxons  In  Britain. 


Th<^  Franks. 


The  Buxgundians  in  France. 


The  Vlaigotha  lo  the  souUi  of 
France  and  part  of  Spain. 


The  Saeves  and  Alans  hi  Gal* 
licia  and  Portogal. 


The  Vandals  in  Africa. 


The  Aletavwi  in  Germany. 


TbeO«trogotha,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Lombards  in  Pan- 
nonia,  and  afterwards  in  Italy. 


The  Greeks  In  the  residue 
of  the  empire. 


The  Hans,  a.  n.  866. 


Ostrogoths,  377. 


Visigoths,  378. 


Frsnk4tf7. 


Vsndsls,  40r. 


Saaves  and  Alans,  407. 


Boivaiidlsns,  407. 


The  Heralea,  Bugisns,  and 

Thnringians,  476. 


The  Saxons,  476. 


The  Longobardi  in  Hungary, 
636;  who  were  seated  in 
the  northern  rarts  of  Oer- 
many  about  488. 


Sir  Isaac  Newtoo.* 


Vandals  anil  Alans 
InSpainandAlrlca. 


The  Soevians  la 
S|«]n. 


Tho  Senaieo/Jtos-f  r> 
revolted  fttwi  ti>^  Gr*  I 
eoaperora,  lad  ck» 
Uie  privilege  efcbMsr 
a  new  etapenr. 

The  Ove^s  in  Stnsi 


The  Viaigoths. 


The  Alans  in 
GaUio. 


The  BurfuntUans. 


The  Franks. 


The  Britons. 


The  lluns. 


The  Lomlwrds. 


The  kingdom  ol 
RaTeniUL 


TlteLooUrdis 
Lonbardj 


The  Huns  in  ftmpi} 

Xbe  AJeosBsi  a 

Germuj. 

HMFraakaiaAace 


Burgmdhfiia 

Buigoadf 


The  GottaaSp*   | 


TheBritMi> 


The  Saxons  in 


The  Qunber  of  these  kingdoms  was  not  oonstantly  ten, 
there  beuyg  sometimes  more  and  aametiaies  fiswer ;  but  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  obssrwes,  whateyer  was  their  number  after- 
wards, they  are  still  called  the  ten  kinga  from  their  first 
number*  B^des  these  ten  horns  or  kingdoms,  there  was 
to  spring  up  another  little  hora  (vii*  8.  24.),  which  Grotius 
and  others  have  erroneously  a^^plied  to  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes ;  but  which  is  generally  coMseived  to  denote  the  pope 
of  Rome,  whose  power  as  a  horn  or  temporal  prince  was 
established  in  the  eighth  century.  AU  the  kingdoms  above 
described  will  be  succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 

(9—13.  arj 

8icT.  3.  In  Daniel**  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he<goat  is 
foretold  Ihe  destruciton  of  the  Medo«Peraian  empire  (typi* 
fied  by  the  ram,  which  was  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Per- 
sian empbe),  by  the  Grei^  or  Macedonians  under  Alexan- 
der«  reprosented  by  the  he-goat :  because  the  Macedonians, 
at  first,  about  two  hundred  years  before  Daniel,  were  deno- 
minated jRge^dMi  or  the  goat's  people,  as  their  first  seat 
was  called  J&tim  or  .dBgas,  or  goara  town,  a  goat  being 
their  ensign  or  standard,  (viii.  I«~7.  SO— !t3.)    The  four 

<  HisL  Fkxr.  lib.  t  •  Works,  p.  661. 

•  In  Lowth'sGommentarf  on  the  Prophela,  pp.  381, 38L 
«  AnaJTsis  of  ChronolojCT,  vol.  Ii.  book  1.  pp.  635—638. 
■  On  Daniel,  ch.  vi.  p.  47. 
e  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  voL  L  p.  907. 


**  notable"  horns,  that  sprang  up  on  the  fracture  of  tlxfi" 
horn  (8.  2dO)  denote  the  four  kingdoms  of  Greece,  Tlaf 
Syria,  and  £gypt,  erected  by  Cassander,  LyannadJ** 
leocus,  and  Ptolemy.  Tho  little  horn,  which  is  ^^ 
as  arising  among  the  four  horns  of  the  Gredsn  tiBpi^v 
—12.  23,  24.),  is  by  many  Jewish  and  Christian  conuj* 
tators  understood  to  mean  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  vb» 
hypolhesn  Mr.  WfaiUe  mclines ;  but  Bit  Isssc  ^<^ 
Bishop  Newton,  and  Dr.  Halea,  have  dearly  shovn  tw 
the  Roman  temporal  power,  and  no  other,  is  intended:!^ 
although  some  of  the  particulars  may  agree  very  ^^ 
that  king,  yet  others  can  by  no  means  be  leconciled  to  bn; 
while  all  of  them  correspond  exactly  with  the  Booma"* 
with  no  other  power  whatever :  It  was  the  Rom«B  ?^ 
that  destroyed  the  polity  and  temple  of  the  Jewi,  tvA^ 
tho  nation  and  holy  city  in  that  desolate  state  in^^'^^jrj 
are  to  remain  to  the  end  of  two  thousand  thiM  /'O"^ 
prophetie  days,  that  is,  yean.  (13,  14.  24, 25,  26*)  J"* 
distress  of  Daniel  (17.  27.),  on  learning  the  great  iwl  J?* 
ing  cakmities  that  were  to  befall  his  nation,  '^P'^"!^? 
in  a  very  amiable  light,  both  as  a  patriot  and  ss  a  pr0|M 
and  gives  an  additional  lustre  to  his  glory  and  fstfm^ 
racter. 
SicT.  8.  While  Daniel,  understanding  from  the  prflP**** 
of  Jeremiah  (compare  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12.  xxix.  lO-l.that^ 
aevan^  yeara'  captivity  was  now  drawing  to  a  cw*  (** 


Skct.  in.  \  4.] 
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tx.  1,  2.),  waa  hmnbluig  himself  in  ftttlng  and  prayer  for 
the  flinB  of  hu  people,  and  earnestly  imploring  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (3-— 19.),  the  angel  Gabriel  is  sent  to 
kim.  (SO — 23.)  He  announces  to  the  prophet,  that  the 
lioly  city  should  be  rebuilt  and  peopled,  even  in  troublous 
times  (compare  Neh.  iv.  7.,  &c  vi.  15'.),  and  should  subsist 
for  seventy  weeks,  that  is,  weeks  of  yean,  or  four  hundred 
and  ninety  yean ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  should  be 
atterl}^destroye4for  putting  the  Messiah  to  death.  (2^-- 
27.)  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  prophecy  that  the  ad* 
vent  of  Messiah,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  was  gene* 
radly  expected  among  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  latter  put 
of  the  prediction  (27.)  relates  to  the  subversion  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  and  polity,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah.* 
Skct.  4.  contains  Daniel's  fourth  and  last  prophetic  vision,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  in  which  he  is  in- 
formed of  various  particulBn  conoemiDg  the  Persian,  Gie* 
cian,  and  Roman  empires»  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
(x. — ^xii.) 

An  introductonr  narrative  states  the  oocaaion  of  the 
vision,  viz.  Daniel's  &sting  and  supplication  (probably  on 
account  of  the  obstruction  of  the  building  of  the  temple),' 
amd  describes  the  glorious  person  who  appeared  to  the  pro- 
phet (Dan.  z.  1—21.  zi.  1.)    The  prediction  then  describes 
the  fiue  of  the  Persian  empire  (zi.  2.),  which  was  invaded 
and  destroyed  by  Alexander  (8.S ;  the  partition  of  his  vast 
dominions  into  four  kingdoms  (4.)  ;  and  the  vran  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  (which  lay  to  the  south-west  of 
Judaea)  and  of  Syria  (which  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Holy  Land)  are  Uien  foretold,  together  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedon  by  the  Romans.  (5—36.)    The  prophecy  then 
deelares  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  Antichrist,  which  was  to 
spring  up  under  the  Roman  empire  (36-— 39.),  and  the  in- 
vasion d  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks  in  \ht  time  of  the 
endf  or  latter  days  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  (40-~45.) 
Thia  prophetic  vision  concludes  with  foretelling  the  general 
Tesunection  (xii.  1 — 4.),  and  with  announcing  the  time 
when  all  these  great  events  were  to  have  their  final  con- 
summation,  when  the  Jews  were  to  be  restored.  Antichrist 
destroyed,  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  brought  in,  and  the 
millennium,  or  reign  of  saints,  was  to  begin.  (6—13.)    But 
the  exact  period,  until  Pbovidsitcb  shall  open  more  of  the 
seals,'  cannot  be  fully  ascertained. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  observe  with  Bishcm  Newton^^ 
rrom  whom  the  precedinff  analysis  is  ehiefly  abridged,  ^  what 
an  amazinff  prophecy  is  tnis,  comprehending  so  many  various 
events,  and  eztending  through  so  many  successive  affes,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire,  upwards  of  530 
years  before  Christ,  to  the  general  resurrection !  What  &  proof 
of  a  Divine  PVovideoce,  arid  of  a  Divine  Revelation !  for  who 
could  thus  declare  the  things  that  shall  be,  with  their  times 
uiid  seasons,  but  Hje  only  who  hath  them  in  his  power: 
whose  dominion  is  over  all,  and  whose  kingdom  endureth 
from  generation  to  ffeneration !" 

III.  Of  all  the  old  prophets  Daniel  is  the  most  distinct  in 
the  order  of  time,  and  the  easiest  to  be  understood ;  and  on 
this  account.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,*  in  those  events 
which  concern  the  last  times,  he  must  be  the  interpreter  of 
the  rest.  All  his  predictions  relate  to  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  several  parts  of  one  general  prophecy.  The  first  is  the 
easiest  to  be  understood,  and  every  succeeding  prophecy  adds 
something  to  the  former.  Though  his  style  is  not  so  lofty 
and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other  prophets,  it  is  more  suits* 
ble  to  his  subject,  being  clear  and  concise :  his  narratives 
and  descriptions  are  simple  and  nataial;  and,  in  short,  he 
writes  more  like  an  historian  than  a  prophet. 

Of  the  genuineness  and  anthenticitr  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
we  have  every  possible  evidence,  botn  external  and  intsroal. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  we  have  not 
onl^  the  general  testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  church  and 
nation,  which  have  constantiy  received  this  book  as  canoni- 
cal ;  but  we  have  the  particular  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
(we  have  seto)  commends  Daniel  as  the  greatest  or  prophets ; 

«  Of  this  lUostrioos  prophecf,  which  Sir  laase  NewtOD  has  justly  pro- 
notineed  to  be  the  foiudstion  of  the  Chriatian  r«tigioo,  Dr.  Hales  has  ffrea 
some  chTonolofical  computatioos,  slightly  difTerii^  ftom  the  above.  See 
hia  Analysfi,  vol.  U.  p.  669.  e<  aee. 

«  See  Ezra  iT.  4, 6. 

*  The  reader  who  U  deairous  of  atodyiiif  what  has  been  written  on  thia 
^i«et  ia  ref^srred  to  the  writing  of  Sir  laaac  Newton,  Biahop  Newton, 
Mr.  Faber  and  Dr.  Hales,  who  have  colleeted  a  great  TSile^  of  tmportaol 
mfomiaUon  on  <a»  fQlfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecies. 

«  Dfanertatidns  on  Prspbec j,  vaL  1.  pp.  ild^  414. 

>  Cm  Daals^  a*.  1& 


of  the  Jewish  Targums  andTalmuds,  which  frequently  quote 
and  appeal  to  his  authority ;  of  Jesus  Cbrist  himself,  who 
has  cited  his  words,  and  has  styled  him,  ^'  Daniel  the  Pro- 
Dhet"  (^compare  Dan.  ix.  36,  27.  with  Matt  xxiv.  15.  and 
Mark  xui.  14.) ;  and  likewise  of  the  aposUe  Paul,  who  has 
frequentijr  quoted  or  alluded  to  him  (compare  Dan.  iii.  23— 
25.  and  vii.  28.  witii  Heb.  xi.  33,  34.  and  Dan.  xi.  36.  with 
2  Thess.  il.  4.\  as  also  of  St.  John,  whose  Revelation  de 
rives  great  light  from  being  compared  with  the  predictions 
of  Daniel.  To  these  testimonies  we  may  add  that  of  Eze- 
kiel,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  greatly  extols  his  exemplary 
character  (£zek.  xiv.  14.  20.  xxviii.  3.),  and  also  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  profane  historians,  who  relate  mauy  of  the 
same  transactions.^ 

2.  The  iMTXRNAL  xviDKMCx  is  not  less  convincing ;  for 

(1.)  The  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing,  are  all 
perfectlv  agreeable  to  that  age,  and  prove  that  it  was  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Part  of  the 
book,  viz.  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  is  written  in  the'Chaldee  lan- 
guage (which,  however,  abounds  with  Hebraisms  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prove  that  none  but  a  Hebrew  could  have  writ- 
ten it),  because  that  portion  treats  of  the  Chaldean  or  Baby- 
lonish affaire :  the  rest  of  the  book  is  pure  Hebrew,  with  the 
exception  of  four  words  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Greek,  the  occurrence  of  which,  however,  is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.^ 

(2.)  The  extraordinary  accuracy,  which  this  book  exhibits 
in  1(8  historical  statements  and  allusions,  is  another  important 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  To  adduce  one  or  two 
examples  :— 

^1 .  J  The  firet  chapters  represent  Daniel  as  having  attained, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  an  extensive  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  devotion  to  his  God.  How  satisfactorily 
does  this  explain  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  his  contemporary 
and  an  older  man !  '*  Son  of  man,  when  the  land  sinnetn 
against  me,  k^,  though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel  and 
Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by 
their  rtgA/eoti^neM,  said  the  Lord  God."  (Ezek.  xiv.  13, 14.) 
"  Son  of  man,  say  unto  the  prince  of  Tyrus,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Because  thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast 
said,  I  am  a  God,  &c.  thou  art  toiaer  than  Daniel ;  Uiere  is 
no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from  thee.*'  (xxviii.  2,  3.)  Can 
this  praise  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  suih 
posinff  just  such  facts  as  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Daniel? 

[2.  J  The  truth  with  which  the  charactere  of  certain  kings 
are  drawn  deserves  attention.  The  last  king  of  Babylon  is 
represented  by  Xenophon  as  an  effeminate,  but  cruel  and  hn- 
pious,  voluptuary,  who  put  a  man  to  death,  because  he  missed 
nis  aim  in  nuntin^,  and  was  goilty  of  innumerable  other  cru- 
elties ;  who  despised  the  Deity,  and  spent  his  time  in  riotous 
debauchexy,  but  was  at  heart  a  coward.  Is  not  this  Belshas- 
zart  The  same  historian  represents  Cyaxares  as  weak  and 
pliable,  bat  of  a  cruel  temper,  easily  manaffed  for  the  most 
part,  but  ferocious  in  his  anger.  Is  not  this  Darius"— ths 
same  Darius  who  allowed  his  nobles  to  make  laws  for  his», 
and  then  repented — suffered  Daniel  to  be  cast  into  the  lion's 
den,  and  then  spent  a  night  in  lamentation,  and  at  last,  in 
strict  conformity  with  Xenophon's  description,  condemned  to 
death,  not  only  his  false  counsellors,  but  all  their  wives  and 
children  1 

[3.3  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  this  book,  certam  events 
are  mentioned  as  a  contemporarv  would  be  apt  to  mention 
them ;  that  is,  concisely,  and  witnout  minute  detail,  as  being 
perfectiy  familiar  to  his  immediate  readers.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  Daniel  survived  tiie  first  year  of  Cyrus,  a  notable 

•  The  moat  important  of  these  tustimonies  are  collected  bj  the  wrken 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  column. 

«  The  occurrence  of  Qreek  worda  (iome  Oennan  critics  hsTs  objected) 
lodicates  a  period  not  eariier  at  the  furthest  thao  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Dariua  HyaUspei^  when  (thev  assert)  Daniel  could  not  hare  bees  liTing. 
Of  these  words  Bertholdt  reckons  ten.  But  four  of  them  have  been 
traeed  by  later  critics  to  the  old  Persian,  and  Gesenlus  Mmself  mahitaini 
that  the  Chsldess  and  Aasyrisns  were  of  Mede>Persisii  origin.  Aaocfasr 
of  these  ten  words  ia  admitted  hj  the  same  dbtlngaished  scholar  to  be 
Syriac.  The  remaining  four  are  the  names  of  musical  instruments  oc* 
evrrinf  in  the  fifth  Terse  of  the  third  chapter.  The  tintitarity  of  these 
to  certain  OreelK  words  may  be  accounted  for  In  ekher  of  these  wagrs>— I. 
From  the  ancient  intercourse  l>etween  the  Greeks  and  Babjioniaas,  meu' 
tioned  by  Strabo,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Berosus ;— 2.  On  the  suppositiOBb 
that  the  Shemitish  and  Greek  laittuages  bore  a  common  relanon  to  aa 
older  tongue  ;~3.  On  the  supposiUon,  tliat  the  names  of  musical  taistra* 
mente  were  in  the  first  instance  onomapoetic,  and  therefbre  mlgnt  be 
snalagons  in  lansusMS  totally  diatinct.  Nothing  more  need  be  added  than 
a  statement  of  toe  act,  that  the  latest  writer  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
qneation  (Kirms)  has  yielded  this  whole  ground  of  opposition  as  untenable. 
(Phihulelphia  Biblical  Repertory,  voh  It.  p.  61.) 

•  The  diflforence  of  name  ia  asplalaedat  tenfth  b7  Dr<  Hsnfstenlisig. 
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Year  in  Jewish  history,  the  year  of  the  letum  fwm  exile. 
Now  a  later  wiiler,  one,  for  instance,  in  the  days  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, would  have  been  very  likely  to  explain  why  this  was 
mentioned  as  a  sort  of  epoch. 

8.  A  distinct  but  ansdogous  body  of  internal  eyidence  is 
furnished  by  the  accurate  acquaintance  which  the  writer  of 
this  book  evinces  with  the  manners,  usages,  and  institutions 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
written.  The  particular  instances  are  many  and  minute ;  we 
shall  indicate  a  few. 

(I.3  Daniel  never  speaks  of  adoration  being  rendered  to 
the  kmgs  of  Babylon,  according  to  the  ancient,  oriental  usaee. 
Whyl  Anian  informs  us,  that  Cyrus  was  the  first  who 
received  such  homage,  whiph  arose  from  a  notion  that  the  Per- 
sian kings  were  incarnations  of  the  Deity.  For  the  same 
reason,  3ieir  decrees  were  esteemed  irrevocable,  while  no 
such  doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed  under  the  Chaldee 
monarchs.  Daniel  accordingly  asserts  no  such  thing  of  any 
but  Darius* 

(3.)  The  land  of  Sfdnar  was  the  name  used  by  the  natives, 
as  we  learn  from  good  authority.  It  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
historical  parts  of^Scripture,  after  the  book  of  Genesis,  until 
we  meet  with  it  in  Daniel,  (i.  2.)  A  resident  in  Palestine 
would  not  have  thought  of  using  it. 

(3.)  Nebuchadnezzar  commands  (i.  5.)  that  the  young 

en  chosen  for  his  service  should  be  fed  from  his  table. 


men 


That  this  vtras  the  oriental  custom,  we  are  informed  by  Ctesias 
and  o^ers. 

(4.)  Daniel  and  his  companions,  when  selected  for  tiie 
royal  service,  received  new  names,  (i.  7.)  In  2  Kings  xxiv. 
17.  we  read,  that  **  the  king  of  Babylon  made  Mattaniah  king, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekian."  Two  of  these  names, 
moreover,  are  apparently  derived  from  those  of  Babylonish 
idols. 

(5.)  In  Dan.  ii.  5.  iii.  6.  there  are  tokens  of  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  capital  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Chaldees ;  while  in  the  sixth  chapter  a  new  sort 
is  described  as  usual  with  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

(6.)  The  description  of  the  image,  in  the  third  chapter, 
corresponds  remarkably  with  what  is  known  from  other 
sources  of  the  Chaldee  taste  in  sculpture ;  and  the  use  of 
music  at  the  worship  of  it,  completely  tallies  with  their  well- 
known  fondness  for  that  art. 

(7.)  We  find  in  ch.  v.  2.  that  women  were  present  at  the 
Toyal  banquet.  So  far  was  this  from  being  usual  in  later 
times,  that  the  Septuagint  translators  have  expunged  it  from 
the  text  And  yet  welcnow  from  Xenophon,  that  before  the 
Persian  conquest  such  was  indeed  the  practice  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  court. 

4.  There  are  some  things  peculiar  to  the  prophecies  of  thi? 
book,  which  clearly  indicate  that  he  who  was  the  organ  of 
them,  was  a  bondjide  resident  in  Babylon.    Thus, 

n.J)  In  the  earlier  predictions  of  this  book,  as  in  Zechariah 
ana  Ezekiel,  we  find  less  poetry,  and  more  of  symbolical 
language,  ^an  in  the  ^ure  Hebrew  prophete.  Every  thing 
18  designated  by  material  emblems.  Beaste  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  kings  and  kingdoms.  The  imagery  likewise 
appears  cast  in  a  gigantic  mould.  All  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Babylonish  taste,  with  which  the  Prophet  was  fami- 
tiar,  and  to  which  the  Holjr  Spirit  condescended  to  accommo- 
date his  teachings.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  exegesis 
is,  that  this  mode  of  exhibition  ceases  suddenly  and  wholly 
with  the  Chaidee  dynas^.  The  last  four  chapters,  which 
were  written  under  the  Medo-Persian  domination,  are  with- 
out a  trace  of  it. 

(2.)  Again,  Daniel^s  visions,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  have 
the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  scene.  (Dan.  viii.  2.— x.  4. 
Ezek.  i.  1.  3.)  Does  not  this  imply*  that  the  author  had 
fesided  in  a  land  of  lordly  streams  f  This  minute  local  pro- 
priety would  scarcely  have  been  looked  for  in  a  Canaanitish 
forger,  though  writing  in  full  view  of  the  very  **  swellings  of 
Ionian."  • 

(3.)  Lastly,  Daniel,  still  like  his  fellow  in  captivity  and 
the  prophetic  office,  displays  a  chronological  precision  quite 
miknown  to  earlier  seers,  out  perfectly  m  keeping  with  the 
character  of  one  who  had  been  naturalized  among  the  great 
astronomers  and  chronologers  of  the  old  world.^ 

6.  But  the  most  satisfactory  internal  evidence  for  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 

>  For  the  above  proofs  of  the  genuineaeM  and  authentlcitr  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  we  arc  indebted  to  Profenor  Ilengstenbera  of  Berlin,  whose 
Vindicaiion  of  this  Prophet  la  analjzed  at  considerable  length  In  the 
fourth  volame  of  the  Biblical  Repertoiy,  printed  at  Philadelphia  In  1832. 


exact  accomplishment  of  Daniers  prophecies,  as  well  those 
which  have  been  already  fulfilled  as  those  which  are  now 
fulfilling  in  the  world.  So  clear  and  explicit,  indeed,  are 
his  predictions  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
other  important  events,  of  times  far  remote  from  those  io 
which  he  lived,  that  Porphyry ,•  a  learned  adversary  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  third  century ,-^finding  that  DaniePs 
predictions  concerning  the  several  empires  were  so  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  fulfilled,  that  he  could  not  disprove  the 
fact- of  their  accomplishment, — allegad  against  them  that 
they  must  have  been  written  after  the  evente  to  which  they 
refer  had  actually  occurred.  To  him  they  appeared  to  be  a 
narration  of  evente  that  had  already  taken  place,  radier  than 
a  prediction  of  things  future ;  such  was  the  striking  eoioet- 
dence  between  the  tacts  when  accomplished,  and  the  prophe- 
cies which  foretold  them.  And  he  further  affirmed  that  tb^ 
were  not  composed  by  Daniel,  whose  name  they  bore,  hut  by 
some  person  who  lived  in  Judaea  about  the  time  of  Aadocbna 
Epipmines ;  because  all  the  prophecies  to  that  time  eoniaiaed 
true  history,  but  all  beyond  that  period  were  manifestly  false. 
But  this  method  of  opposing  the  prophecies,  as  Jetome  has 
rightly  observed,'  affords  tne  strongest  testimony  to  theii 
truth ;  for  they  were  fulfilled  with  such  exactness,  that,  to 
infidels,  the  prophet  seemed  not  to  have  foretold  things  fix- 
ture, but  to  nave  related  things  past.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  prophecy  (Dan.  xi.)  relating  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  £gypt,  which  rorphyry  affirmed  was  written  afier  the 
time  ofAjitiochus  £pipnanes,  we  may  remark  that  tne  hock 
of  Daniel  was  translated  into  the  Greek  language  one  hii»> 
dred  years  before  he  lived ;  and  that  very  translation  was  to 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  cherish  any  sreat 
kindness  towards  Uie  Jews  and  their  religion :  andi  mose 
prophecies  which  foretold  the  successes  of  Alexander  (Dan. 
viii.  5.  xi.  3.)  were  shown  to  him  by  the  Jews,  in  coase- 

?uence  of  which  he  conferred  upon  them  several  privileges.^ 
Jonclusive  as  the  preceding  external  and  internal  evidences 
are,  for  the  genuineness  of  DaniePs  predictions,  the  destmctiaa 
of  their  credit  has  in  all  ages  been  a  favourite  object  wiih 
the  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  whether  open  or  diaguiaed, 
— ^pagans,  deiste,  or  neologians.  All  the  various  objectkns 
of  these  writers  (many  of  which  are  sufficiently  absurd,  as 
well  as  weak)  have  been  collected  and  refuted  tn  detail  by 
Professor  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Treatise  on  **  The  Authentidty 
of  Daniel  and  the  Integrity  of  Zechariah/'^  From  this 
leared  writer's  masterly  treatise  the  foUowing  obacaratiaps, 
comprisuig  his  refutations  of  the  most  material  neologian 
objections,  have  been  selected  :^ — 

Objbctiok  1. — ^Daniel  is  not  mentioned  by  the  son  otSizteh 
when  eulogizing  the  worthies  of  his  nation  in  £oclu&  ihu.  SO. 

AvswsB^^If  this  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  too  math.  It 
proves  that  no  such  man  as  Daniel  ever  Uved, — ^nor  ISai^ — vun 
Mordecai, — ^nor  any  of  the  minor  prophets, — not  one  oC  whoa 
is  mentioned. 

OsjECTioar  2. — ^The  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Hebrew  BiUeii» 
stands  near  the  end  of  the  Hagiogiapha,  and  not  among  tbs 
prophetk 

ANswxaw— This  circumstance  Bertholdt  explains  by  sajii^, 
that  tins  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  (mtA 
until  after  the  other  two  were  closed.  The  oompilen^  or  anthois 
of  the  canon,  he  supposes,  intended  to  make  two  great  dunes, 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  S»> 
muel,  and  Kings,  were  included  in  the  second,  merely  becasM 
there  was  no  third.  A  third  was  eventually  formed  to  reean 
those  writings  which  afterwards  laid  claim  to  inspiration.  Ta 
this  explanation,  Dr.  Hengstenberg  objects,  that  it  rests  oo  mem 
assumptions,  and  is  flatly  contradicted  by  all  Jewish  authoritin. 
His  own  solution  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — ^Tbe  dxstinetiaB 
between  the  prophets  and  the  Hagiogiapha  is  not  of  a  chnmofo- 
gical  kind  at  all,  but  is  founded  on  the  peculiar  charader  sad 

«  Porphjry  seeina  to  hare  been  the  first  who  impugned  the  cenoinraew 
and  authority  of  JDaniel's  writings,  in  the  twelfth  of  hit  fifteen  boi^ 
■gainst  the  Chiistiana.  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  saeh  of  iaw  obiec:icaa 
as  are  extant,  together  with  Jerome's  answers  to  them.  Jevi&b  and 
Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  zxxvii.  (Works,  tcL  viii.  pp.  185—901  ^v«.; 
or  voL  !▼.  pp.  214—225.  4to.)  Methodius,  Euseblus,  and  ApoOinahu^  •«• 
wrote  anawera  to  Porphyry,  which  have  long  alnce  perished 

•  Pref.  ad  Danielem,  et  Prooem.  ad  Comment  in  Daniel. 

«  Michaella  haa  dematutrated  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text  of 
Daniel  was  the  original,  and  more  ancient  than  the  genuine  deproagaB 
▼eraion  of  this  booky  in  the  foarth  volume  of  his  (Gennan>  Bibliotbeea 
Orientalia.  See  an  EngUah  veraion  of  Uiis  demonstraUon  In  Dr  Aptboip^ 
Dlacourses  on  Prophecy,  voL  i.  pp.  214— -SCO. 

«  Die  Aoihentie  dea  Daniel  uno  die  IniegrltXt  des  Sacbaijah,  erwiescs 
von  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengatenbeig.    BerUn,  1831.  6vo. 

■  These  refutations  of  neologian  objectiona  are  abridged  from  the  Blhl* 
eal  Repertory  printed  st  Fhiladelphia,  vol  tr.  N.  &  pp.  5]^^ 
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office  of  the  writers.  The  prophetic  gift  must  be  diflcriiniiiated 
finDm  the  prophetic  offite.  The  one  was  common  to  all  who  were 
inspired ;  the  latter  to  the  regular,  official  prophets,,  who  commu- 
nicated the  divine  will  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  books  written 
b?  these  prophets,  as  such,  formed  the  second  great  division. 
The  third,  Dr.H.  thinks,  contains  the  inofficial  prophecies.  .Why 
else  should  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  be  divined  from  his  pro- 
phecies 1  As  to  the  relative  position  of  the  book  among  the  Hagio- 
giaj^  it  evidently  proves  neither  one  thing  nor  another;  as  the 
book  ci  Ezra  is  placed  after  it,  and  a  slight  inspection  shows 
that  no  regard  was  had  to  date  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

Objsctiost  3.— -The  authors  of  the. Talmud  and  the  modem 
Jews  r^ard  the  book  of  Daniel  with  contempt 

Ahswxh.— The  Talmudists  have  been  misapprehended,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  modem  Jews  has  naturally  inning  from  their 
hatred  to  the  Gospel,  and  whatever  tends  to  prove  its  authen- 
ticity. 

Ob  jscTioir  4. — A  fourth  objection  is  founded  on  the  words  of 
the  book  itKlf.  ^  In  the  firrt  year  of  his  reign,  I,  Daniel,  under- 
stood by  BOOKS  the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish 
seventy  years  in  the  desoIatioDs  of  Jerusalem."  (Dan.iz.  2.) 
The  Hebrew  word  translated  bookthaB  the  article  prefixed.  This 
Bleek  oonaideTB  as  synonymous  with  bihUa  ot  the  Scripturee, 
4nd  a  decisive  proof  that  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  aheady 
dosed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  book. 

AxswBB. — Firatf  We  have  no  proof  of  these  booka  contain- 
ing any  other  matter  than  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Secondly  t 
The  technical  term  in  use  among  the  later  Jews  to  designate  the 
canon  was  not  **  the  books,"  but  *'  the  writings."  Thirdly ,  The 
soppositiiious  forger  of  the  book  of  Daniel  never  would  have 
hinted  at  the  canon's  being  closed,  when  his  very  object  was  to 
have  his  book  included  in  it.  Fourthly^  Before  the  adjustment 
of  the  canon,  there  were  private  coHeotions  of  the  sacred  books, 
as  appears  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  firom  the 
fiict,  that  Jeremiah  quotes  and  imitates  Moses,  Isaiah,  Obadiah, 
and  Micah,  a  circumstance  admitted  both  by  Eichhom  and  De 
Wette.  These  reasons  are,  we  think,  sufficient,  without  appeal- 
ing, as  Pareaa  does,  to  the  Jewidi  tradition,  that  the  sacred  books 
were  secured  by  Jeremiah  before  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Daniel. 

Objsctiov  6^— The  lavish  expenditure  of  signs  and  wonders, 
without  any  apparent  object,  is  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

AsswBR^— It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  those  who  urge 

thb  difficulty  has  supplied  an  answer.    This  is  Griesinger,  who 

innocently  observes,  that  no  better  reason  seems  assignable  for  all 

these  miiBcles  than  a  disposition  to  exalt  Jehovah  above  other 

Gods !  Can  a  better  be  desired!     It  is  true,  the  adversaries  still 

object,  cui  bono  f     We  need  only  condense  Dr.  Hengstenberg's 

three  replies  into  as  many  sentences.     1.  That  the  fiiith  and 

hope  of  the  exiles  might  be  maintained.  2.  That  a  way  might  be 

opened  for  their  restoration.    3.  That  the  heathen  might  be  awed 

into  forbearance  and  respect  towards  Grod's  peculiar  people. 

Objbctios  8tf— The  book  of  Daniel  contains  historical  inac- 
curacies. 

(1.)  The  grosRst  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  statement  in  the 
first  two  verses  in  the  eighth  chapter.  BerthoIdt*s  objections  are 
— that  Elam  is  mentioned  as  a  province  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire, in  which  Daniel  acted  as  a  royal  officer  (v.  27.),  whereas 
it  was  a  province  of  the  Median  empire,  as  appears  from  Isaiah 
xxi.  2.  and  Jeremiah  xxv.  6.  2.  That  a  palace  is  spoken  of  at 
Shoshan,  whereas  the  palace  there  was  built  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  as  appears  from  Pliny  .i  3.  That  the  name  Shuahan  itself 
(which  signifies  a  b7y)  was  not  given  until  long  after  Darius, 
and  was  intended  to  express  the  beauty  of  the  edifices  which  that 
prince  erected. 

Ajiswbk.^ — Firat^  The  subjection  of  Elam  by  the  Chaldees  is 
predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  34.),  and  the  fulfihnent  of  the  pro- 
jdiecy  recorded  by  EzekieL  (xxxiL  24.)  The  prediction  quoted 
by  Bertholdt  (Jer.  xxv.  5.)  represents  Elam,  not  as  a  province 
(^  Media,  but  as  an  independent  monarchy,  and  intimates  its 
overthrow.  This  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reig^,  that  of  Daniel  in  the  third  of  Belshazzar's. 
But  even  admitting  the  assertion  of  the  adversary,  there  is  no 
departure  from  the  truth  of  history.  Daniel  was  at  Shushan 
only  *'  in  a  vision,"  as  appears  from  a  strict  translation  of  the 
passage.  The  scene  of  his  vision,  so  to  speak,  was  there,  because 
Shushan  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire  whose  fortunes  he 
foresaw.  Secondly,  Pliny's  statement  as  t'^  the  building  of  the 
i,  and  indeed  the  whole  city,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  is  con- 
_  t  Hist  Nat.  vl.  26. 
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tradicted  by  all  Greek  and  Oriental  writersi  who  repreitffit  it  as 
extremely  ancient  2%tr<//y,Athenstt8and  others  state  thattthe 
dty  was  called  Shuahan,  from  the  multitude  of  lilies  growing  in 
that  region,  a  fact  reconcilable  with  any  date  whatever. 

(2.)  Another  passage  which  has  been  objected  to,  u  what  De 
Wette  calls  the  laughable  description  (in  ch.  vi)  of  a  lion's  den 
like  a  cistern,  with  a  stone  to  close  the  orifice. 

Ahswbb^ — ^We  know  nothing  about  the  lions'  dens  in  that 
part  of  the  world ;  but  we  know,  that  in  Fez  and  Morocco  they 
are  subterraneous,  and  that  criminals  are  often  thrown  into  them. 
Who  knows  how  large  the  stone  was  in  the  case  before  us  1 

(3.)  A  third  objection  of  the  same  kind  is,  that  Belehaziar  is 
represented  (Dan.  v.  11. 13.  18.  22.)  as  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whereas,  according  to  pro&ne  historians,  he  was  his 
fourth  successor. 

AjrswBB^— No  fact  is  more  fiyniliar,  than  thatyiiMer  denoler 
an  anceator,  aon,  a  deacendant, 

(4.)  The  other  historical  objections  which  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
notices,  are,  that  Cyaxares  IL  is  by  Daniel  called  Darius-.-and 
that  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chaptu',  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  while  it  appears  firom  Jer.  xlvi.  1.  that  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish,  which  must  have  preceded  that  event,  occurred  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  firom  Jer.  xxv.  1.  that  this  same 
fourth  year  was  the  first  of  NebuchadneziBr.  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg's  solution  of  these  difficulties  carries  him  so  far  into  mina 
ti«  that  we  can  neither  follow  copy  nor  abridge  his  argument. 
Suffice  it  to  say»  that  it  is  wholly  satisfactory,  and  exhibits  in  a 
strong  light  his  critical  sagacity,  his  learning,  and  his  judgment. 

Objbctiob  7. — ^The  book  of  Daniel  contains  various  incoa* 
sistendes  and  contradictions. 

Answxb.«— These  alleged  inconsistendes  and  contradictions 
are  merely  apparent,  not  real.  The  last  verse  of  the  first  chap* 
ter,  for  instance,  has  been  represented  as  at  variance  with  the  first 
verse  of  the  tenth,  as  though  the  former  intimated  that  he  lived 
no  longer !  A  similar  otgecdon  has  been  founded  on  Belshaz- 
zar's  not  knowing  Daniel  (v.  14.),  who  had  been  exalted  to  such 
honour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (it  48,  49.) ;  a  circumstance  ex- 
plained by  the  very  characters  of  the  prophet  and  the  king,  which 
were  too  opposite  to  admit  of  intimacy.  Daniel  would  naturaBy 
stand  aloof  from  so  debauched  a  court 

Again,  the  indefatigable  adversary  asks,  how  could  Nebuchad- 
nezzar be  ignorant  (iii.  14.)  whether  the  Hebrews  served  his 
God,  when  he  had  himself  (iL  47.)  acknowledged  theirs  to  be  a 
Grod  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords  ?  This  inconsistency,  as  Dr. 
Hengstenberg  observes,  is  chargeable  not  upon  the  sacreil  vrriter, 
but  upon  the  heathen  king.  His  former  acknowledgment  re- 
sulted not  from  a  change  of  heart,  but  from  astonishment  and 
terror— a  distinction  which  the  psychology  of  rationalists  knows 
nothing  of.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  objection  started  to  the 
diverse  exhilntions  of  this  same  king's  character  in  the  first  three 
chapters  and  the  fourth. 

Objectiok  8^->-Opinion8  and  usages  are  mentioned  in  this 
book,  which  are  dearly  modem,  that  is,  of  later  date  than  that 
claimed  for  the  book  itsel£ 

(1.)  Dan.  vi.  1 1.  <<  Now  when  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing 
was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house ;  and,  his  windows  being 
open  in  hia  chamber  towarda  Jeruaalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  timea  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  to  his  God 
as  he  did  aforetime."  Here  it  is  objected  that  these  are  allusions 
to  three  modem  customs,— 4hat  of  praying  thrice  towards  Jeru- 
salem— ^that  of  praying  thrice  a  day  and  that  of  having  a  cfaam* 
ber  appropriated  to  prayer. 

Airs  wzB^— There  are  no  such  allusions  to  modem  customs. 

That  the  custom  of  praying  to-marda  Jeruaalem  vras  an  aa- 
dent  practice,  is  susceptible  of  proof  from  Scripture.  The  law 
of  Moses  required  all  sacrifices  tobe  i^Esred  at  the  pUuse  whidi 
the  Lord  should  choose  '*  to  put  his  name  there."  (Deut.  xii.  6» 
6.)  Prayer  would  of  course  accompany  oblation.  "  Their  burnt- 
o&rings,"  says  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  <*  and  their 
sacrifices,  shall  be  accepted  upon  my  altar ;  for  mine  house  shall 
be  called  a  houae  of  prayer  fi)r  all  people."  (Isa.  Ivi.  7.)  **  In 
thy  fear,"  says  David,  **  will  I  Worship  toward  thy  holy  templeJ* 
(Psal.  V.  7.  cxxxviii.  2.)  "  I  li^p  my  hands  toward  thy  holy  ora* 
cleJ*  (xxviii.  2.)  Now,  if  inTk  temple  prayer  was  offered  toward 
the  oracle  or  sanctuary,  and  m  the  dty  toward  the  temple,  surely 
those  who  were  out  of  the  dty,  whether  fcr  or  near,  would  be 
likely  to  offijr  theirs  toward  Jeruaalem  itself.  "  If  thy  people,** 
says  Solomon  in  his  dedicatory  prayer,  "go  out  to  battle  against 
their  enemy,  whithersoever  thou  shalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray 
unto  the  Lord  toward  the  city  which  thou  hast  dioaen,  and 
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ityrrf  th€  h9U9€  diAt  I  bsve  built  for  tby  name,  then  hear  thou 
in  heaTen,"  Ac  (1  Kings  ▼iU.  44.)  Nor  would  the  practioe 
OMae,  baoanaa  the  temple  was  destroyed.  Its  very  aite  waa  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  aa  holy.  "Remember  this  mount  Bion, 
wherain  thou  haat  dwelt  They  haye  set  thy  sanctuary  on 
ire,"  dbc  (Psal.  Ixxiv.  2.  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  euatom  of  praying'  thrice  a  day,  it  is  so 
natural,  that  we  find  it  among  those  with  whom  the  Jews  could 
hsTe  had  n^  intercourse,  the  Brahmins  for  example.  And  what 
Miya  David  t  <■  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon  will  I  pray  and 
cry  aloud.''  (PsaL  It.  17.) 

The  third  particular— that  of  having  a  chamber  appropriated 
U  prayer — crests  upon  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothmg  said 
•bout  a  chamber  used  exclusively  for  devotional  purposes ;  and 
if  there  was,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  this 
was  an  invention  of  the  later  Jewish  formalists.  Our  Lord  com- 
mands his  disciples  to  go  into  their  cloaets,  and  not  to  pray  in 
public,  like  the  Pharieeea.  (Matt  vi.)  On  the  other  hand,  David 
«  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,"  if  not  to  pray,  at  least 
to  vent  his  grief  (2  Sam.  zviiL  33.^,  and  Elijah  went  **  into  a 
loft,"  and  •*  cried  unto  the  Lord."  (1  Kings  zvu.  20.)  Was  this 
a  modem  pharisaical  invention,  as  affirmed  by  Bertholdt  ? 

(2.)  The  advice  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  (iv.  27.)  is  re- 
presented by  Bertholdt  aa  ascribing  an  efficacy  to  alms-giving, 
which  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  old.  He  transi&tea 
the  verse — ^Buy  off  (compensate  or  atone  for)  thy  sins  by  gifts, 
and  thy  guilt  by  doing  g<x>d  to  the  poor."  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
shows  clearly  that  the  true  sense  is  that  which  our  own  transl»> 
tion  gives — ''Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  peor."  The  adversary  has 
the  credit,  Uierefore,  not  of  the  objection  only,  but  of  the  &ult 
objected  to ! 

(3.)  A  similar  objection  has  been  raised  by  Gramberg,  in 
relation  toithe  doctrine  of  meritorieut  &8ting,  as  implied  in  ch. 
ix.  That  religious  fasting  was  a  most  ancient  usage  of  the 
Jews,  any  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities  will  show.  That 
the  popish  notion  of  merit  should  be  found  in  a  passage  where 
such  words  as  these  occur — "  We  do  not  present  our  supplica- 
tions before  thee  for  our  righteousness,  but  for  thy  great  merciea" 
(Dan.  ix.  18.)^-argne8  something  rather  worse  Uian  inadvert- 
ence in  the  caviller  who  finds  it  there.^ 

IV.  In  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible,  aa  well  aa 
in  Theodoiion^s  Greek  version,  which  waa  adopted  by  all  the 
Greek  churches  in  the  East  in  lieu  of  the  incorrect  Septuagint 
translation  above  alluded  to,  there  is  added,  in  tne  third 
chapter  of  Daniel,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  verses,  the  song  of  the  three  children,  Hananian, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  yersion  of  Theodotion  also  introduces,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  the  history  of  Susanna,  and,  at  the  end^  the 
stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dra^n ;  and  this  arrangement  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  modem  version  in  use  in  tfie  Greek  church. 
But,  in  the  Latin  Vulsate,  both  these  apocryphal  pieces  were 
separated  by  Jerome  irom  the  canonical  book,  and  were  dis- 
missed to  Its  close,  with  an  express  notice  that  they  were 
HOT  found  by  him  in  the  Hebrew,  but  were  translated  from 
Theodotion.  In  a  later  age,  however,  they  were  improperly 
made  a  continuation  of  Daniel,  being  numbered  chapters  xiii. 
and  xiv. ;  an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed  m  all  the 
modem  yersions  fVom  the  Vulgate  in  use  among  the  members 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  sometimes  (particularly  in  ^e 
Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  yersion  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  1825)  with  the  Unjustifiable  omission  of  tfie  cau- 
tionary notice  of  Jerome.  The  nanatiyes  of  Susanna  and  of 
-Bel  and  the  Dragon  do  not  exist  in  the  gonnine  Septuagint 
yersion  of  Daoid,  reooyered  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  nor  were  these  epociyphai  additions  ever  received 
into  the  canon,  of  Holy  Wnt  by  the  Jewish  church.  They 
aie  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  languages,  nor  fs 
there  any  evidence  that  they  oyer  were  so  extant.  The 
oocurrenoe  of  Hebreisms  in  them  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  they  were  written  by  a  Hebrew  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
into  which  he  transferred^ the  idioms  of  his  own  language; 
and  that  they  were  thus  originally  written  in  Greek  by  some 

*  The  above  «r«  thspfifM»pa4obje<4knt  of  mmiem  neologiuia,  witti  the 


vriU  admU  of  being  etated  even  in  the  tnoit  condensed  Ibrm.  The  reader 
U  therefore  neceKwrilj  referred  to  the  Engliab  translatton  (forming  part 
of  the  Edlnbunth  Blbticil  Cabhiet),  of  his  "Orttical  Inquiry  into  the  An- 
thenlieitj  and  Integrity  of  the  Boolca  of  Daniel  and  Zeehariah,"  whieh 
announced  for  puaiealioa  while  thif  aheet  waa  paaainf  through  tlie 


Hellenistic  Jew,  without  haying^  any  higher  source  via  < 
they  could  be  deriyed,  is  eyideat  from  this  ciicDiiMaiK&,;| 
in  tne  histoir  of  Susanna,  Daniel,  In  his  replies  to  dte  eb 
alludes  to  tne  Greek  names  of  <he  trees,  under  vtb.:! 
said,  the.  adidtery  charged  upon  Sasanna  wis  cgqe-, 
which  allusions  cannot  nold  good  in  any  other  ^vu^^ 
The  church  of  Rome,  howeyer,  allows  these  spvkcsL 
tions  to  be  of  the  same  authority  with  the  rest  of  tb^i- 
of  Daniel;  and,  by  a  decree  of'^the  fourth  sesaotc't 
council  of  Trent,  nas  giyen  them  an  equal  pbe»  i: 
canonical  Scriptures.  But  they  yyere  neyer  reccpix 
port  of  the  sacred  yolome  by  the  ancient  fuhcn  i 
Christian  churdi.  Julius  Afiicanua,  Ensebius,  ssd  ir 
narius  rejected  ^ese  pieces,  not  only  as  being  qdo^t: 
but  also  as  fabulous ;  and  Jerome,  "who  has  beoi  foil .«» 
Erasmus  and  other  modem  writers,  has  given  the  y^. 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  no  better  title  than  that  of  *-  7^/ 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.^*  And  others,  who  ban  atr 
them  for  instruction  of  manners,  haTe  neyertheless  j>^ 
them  from  the  canonical  Scripturee ;  in  whieh  eondv:  - 
haye  been  followed  bj  the  Protestant  churches,  wkoa. 
them  from  the  canomcal,  and  class  them  among  ta  ^ 
phal  writings.* 


f  6.  ON  THI  BOOK  or  THK  PROFRKT  OBADUB. 

L  Auihvr  and  date.—JL  SyntpMit  mfiu  centaa. 

Bitoaa  cnmisT,  688 — 583. 

I.  Tbk  time  when  this  prophet  flourished  is  whoUji]* 
tain.  Jerome,  wiUi  the  Jewa,  is  of  opinion  thather,f 
same  person  who  was  eoyemor  of  Anab's  house.  ^-^ 
hid  and  fed  one  hundred  prophets  whom  Jesebel  vctkr 
destroyed.  Some  other  critics  think  that  be  wu  tbeCk. 
whom  Joeiah  constituted  oyerseer  of  the  works  of  tkf  izl 
mentioned  in  9  Chron.  xxxiy.  12.  Dapin  refers  hk:-? 
time  of  Abas,  in  whose  reign  the  Bdomites,  in  coc;^ 
with  the  Israelites,  made  war  against  the  tribe  of  k* 
because  his  prophecy  is  almost  wholly  directed  zp&^ 
Edomites  or  idumeans.  Grotius,  Hoet,  Dr.  LigttfaAc 
other  commentators,  howeyer,  make  him  to  be  contrispr 
with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  agreeably  to  the  rolr^l.- 
Jewish  writers,  ylz.  that,  where  the  time  of  the  pnftt^i 
not  expressed,  his  predictions  are  to  be  placed  iotkc! 
chronological  order  as  the  proi^eey  immediatel j  pim^ 
Archbishop  Neweome,  with  great  probability,  sflppossa: 
Obadiah  prophesied  between  itie  taking  of  Jenutkn  (?)£ 
happened  in  the  year  567  before  Christ)  and  tbeir^ 
of  Idunuea  by  Neouchadnezzar,  which  took  plteetf^^ 

I  ears  after;  consequently  he  was  partly  contea^'t^^ 
eremiah.  As  die  latter  has  many  expressiooi  saai^!^ 
others  in  Obadiah,  it  is  a  Question  which  of  the  tvobs^^ 
rowed  from  the  other.  Opinions  yary  on  this  sBb)«t  j^ 
there  is  not  much  preponderance  of  evidence  on  eithers-* 
except  that,  as  Jeremiah  has  used  the  works  of  other  p^J^ 
in  his  predictions  against  foreign  nations,  this  fsctie&^' 
more  jprobable  that  he  had  read  Obadiah  than  the  r^ 
The  following  table  of  the  parallel  passages  will  eos^' 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment: — 

Obadiah,  verM  1.  compared  with  Jeremiah  xlU'  ^^• 

2.        ...  -       15. 

6. 
6. 

8. 

The  writings  of  Obadiah,  which  consist  of  ^^Jjf^ 
ter,  are  composed  with  much  beauty,  and  unfola  >  ^ 
interesting  scene  of  prophecy. 

•  In  the  enmlnatkm  of  the  ekiert,  when  one  of  them  f^^JjJJS 
crime  conunittec^  va-o  rx^ov,  under  a  nuuHch  iree.  Deniel « ^*r^ 
M  answerinf,  m  aJIuelon  lo  rxt'^*,  "The  angel  of  God  hiw  "^J^^ 
tence  of  Ood,  £Xi£Al  r<  /<«ro»,  to  cut  thee  in  /t9o."  And  wheou*j 
elder  i 


■  tnr.  rndeanx'e  uonneenon.  part  i.  oook  m.  auo  anno  w*.  <»^' r. 
165.  edit  1721).    Calmefa  Dlctionarr,  voee  Daniel,  and  h»  ^TJ^a 
Daniel,  Comm.  Litt.  torn.  vi.  pp.  C(»--«12.    The  fuUert  '«*2?"  yj» 

Senulneneaa  and  canonical  aathority  of  itie  prupheciei  oi  I^v^ 
>Qnd  In  Wabop  Chandlefa  "  Vlndcatkia  of  the  T^feDitof]^^^^ 
from  the  Propheciee  of  the  Old  TeataineDt,"  in  Dr.  S^a^'^T^ 
«  Vindication  of  the  AntlnuUr  and  Authority  ofDanleTs  ffT^f^^ 
pnbUahed  at  London  In  ifflS,  in  8vo. ;  and  in  Dr.  Hengitwbeir^ '^ 
already  referred  to  in  the  course  of  tbia  aection. 
•  Frofenor  Tunier'i  Timnalatioa  of  Jahn,  p.  Sfll.  note. 


16. 

9. 
10. 

7.^ 
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r.     The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  conaists  of  two  parts ;  viz. 

fx-^  I .  is  minatory,  and  denounces  the  degkuetion  of  Edom  for 
^*^i^  Fride  and  eamat  Security  (1 — ^9.),  and  for  their  cruel 
rM^%*.it8  and  Enmity  to  the  Jews,  after  the  Capture  of  their 
?£/y.  (10-.16.)      "^  '  -^  ^         "^ 

a  pvodictioii,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was  fulfilled, 
.t>oi:tt  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
^&t>y  loaians  subduing  and  expelling  them  from  Arabia  Petrna, 
f  "wluch  they  never  afterwards  recovered  possession. 

E&x*  U.  is  consolatory,  and  foretells  the  Bestoration  of  the 
^f^j  {n*\  their  Victory  ocer  their  Enemies,  and  their  Jbu* 
isA£s^  Slate  in  consequence,  (18 — 21.) 

libl»'hop  Newcome  eonsidexs  this  prophecy  as  fulfilled  by  the 
>nq\;3est  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites.  (See  1  Mace.  v. 
— &^  65,  &c.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  part  accom- 
LiaH^d  by  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  by 
CLe  ^dctories  of  the  Maccabcan  princes ;  but  the  prediction  in 
Ixe  last  verse  will  not  receive  its  complete  fulfilment  until  that 
time  when  ''the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the  king* 
downs  of  Qur  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  (Rev.  xL  15.) 

$  6.  ON  THE  BOOK  OV  THE  PROPHET  EZEKIEL. 

Author  and  date, — H,  Canonical  authority  of  the  prophecies 
if  JSxekieL^ni,  Their  scope, -^  TV,  Analysis  of  them,r^ 
V'»    €>6servations  on  the  style  ofEzekieL 

BBFomz  CBSIST,  596 — 536. 

'•  £zKKiEL,  whose  name  imports  the  strength  of  God,  was 
8on  of  Buzi^of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  one  of  the  captives 
ried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  with  Jehoiachin  king 
Judah ;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  prophesied  before 
came  into  Mesopotamia.  The  principal  scene  of  his  pre- 
tions  was  some  place  on  the  nver  Chebar,  which  flows 
3  the  Euphrates  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
bylon,  where  the  prophet  resided ;  though  he  was,  occa- 
nally,  conveyed  in  vision  to  Jerusalem.  He  commenced 
prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  accord- 
to  general  accounts;  or  rather,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in  the 
rtinth  year  after  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in 
rei^  of  Josiah,  which  answers  to  the  fii^  year  of  Eze- 
Vs  and  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xl.  1.),  the  aera 
ence  he  dates  his  predictions ;  and  It  appears  from  xxix. 
that  he  continued  to  prophesy  about  twenty-one  years 
1  three  quarters.  The  events  of  his  life,  after  his  call  to 
i  prophetic  office^  are  interwoven  wiUi  the  detail  which  he 
}  himself  given  of  his  predictions ;  but  the  manner  of  its 
aiination  is  nowhere  ascertained.  The  pseudo-fipiphanius, 
his  Hires  of  the  prophets,  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
» prince  or  commander  of  the  Jews  in  the  j^ace  of  his  exile, 
3ause  this  prince  was  addicted  to  id<datrT,  and  could  not 
ir  the  reproaches  of  the  prophet.  No  reliance,  however, 
1  be  placed  on  this  account,  which  is  intermixed  witii 
Lny  fables.  Jerome  is  of  opinion,  tiiat,  as  Ezekiel  was  in 
rt  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  Judea 
lile  Ezekiel  delivered  his  predictions  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
nr  prophecies  were  interchaneed  for  the  consolation  and 
eotiragement  of  the  captive  Jews.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
ikingr  agreement  between  the  subject-matter  and  their  re- 
ective  prophecies;  but  Ezekiel  is  more  vehement  than 
remiah  in  reproving  the  sins  of  his  countrymen,  and 
ounds  more  in  visions,  which  render  some  passages  of  his 
»ok  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  understood.  On  this  account 
»  Jew  was,  anciently,  permitted  to  read  the  writiagB  of  this 
ophet,  until  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.i 
n.  Until  of  late  years  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  have 
ways  been  acknowledged  to  oe  canonical,  nor  was  it  ever 
aputed  that  he  was  their  author.  The  Jews,  indeed,  say 
lat  the  sanhedrin  deliberated  for  a  long  time  whether  his 
ook  should  form  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  They  objected 
»  the  great  obscunty  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  pro- 
hecv;  and  to  what  he  says  in  ch.  xviii.  20.  that  the  son 
liould  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  which  they  urged 
ras  contrary  to  Moses,  who  says  (£xod«  xx.  6.),  that  God 
isits  the  **  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
tiird  and  fourth  gsneration,^*  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
hat  Moses  himself  (Deut.  xxiy.  16.)  says  the  verv  same 
hing  as  Ezekiel.* 
The  genuineness  of  certain  chapters  of  this  prophet  has 

>  Hieronyml  Procam.  In  Ub.  1.    Oomm.  In  Ezech. 

•  Calo««t,  Prtfaee  «ir  Ezekiel.    Comment,  lilt.  tom.  vi.  pp.  363^  86i. 


been  impugned  by  some  writers  bo&  on  the  Continent  and 
in  our  own  countiy. 

i.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been  denied  that  the  last  nine 
chapters  are  to  be  attributed  to  Ezekiel ;  but  the  arguments 
adduced  in  behalf  of  this  hypothesis  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  it:  for 

1.  The  alleged  obscurity  of  these  chapters  is  "certainly 
not  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  they  were  written  by 
Ezekiel,  for  many  other  parts  of  his  work  are  less  perspicu- 
ous, not  to  say,  that  descriptions  of  this  kind,  particularly 
of  buildings,  can  scarcely  be  made  very  intelligiole  without 
the  aid  of  drawings. 

3^.  '*  These  chapters  are  supposed  to  contain  commands 
which  were  disregarded  by  the  Hebrews  after  their  return, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  inferred  that  they  did  not  then  exist,  or 
at  least  were  not  ascribed  to  Ezekiel.  But  this  supposition 
is  unfounded ;  for  those  chapters  do  not  contain  commands, 
but  an  emblematic  or  figurative  representation  intended  to 
confirm  the  certainty  of  the  return,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship. 

3.  "  It  is  further  objected,  that  the  prophet  could  not  pos- 
sibly retain  in  memory  the  numbers  of  so  many  measure- 
ments as  were  perceived  by  him  in  his  vision,,.  6ut  thb  is 
of  little  weight ;  for  as  the  impressions  of  the  visions  were 
the  more  vehement  on  account  of  the  outward  senses  being 
at  rest,  there  would  be  the  less  difficulty  in  retaining  them 
in  the  memory.  Besides,  tliere  are  persons  who  commit 
numbers  to  memory  with  great  facility,  and  if  the  objectors 
to  these  prophecies  allow  that  visions  constitute  merely  ^e 
dress  and  form  in  which  the  prophets  announce  their  predic- 
tions, there  would  have  been  no  need  of  memory  in  the  case. 

4,  **  Josephus'  attributes  to  Ezekiel  two  books  concern- 
ing the  Babylonish  captivity :  but  as  by  the  second  book  of 
Ezekiel  he  means  the  last  nine  chapters,  how  is  it  possible 
thence  to  infer  that  Ezekiel  is  not  their  author  ?  There  is  no 
necessity,  therefore,  to  apply  the  language  to  Jeremiah  (as 
Eichhorn  did),  which  cannot  be  done  without  violence  to  the 
series  of  the  discourse." 

Altogether  worthless  is  the  conjecture  "that  some  He- 
brew, who  returned  later  than  the  great  body  of  his  brethren, 
made  up  these  chapters,  in  order  to  effect  a  new  distribution 
of  the  country,  by  which  he  might  acquire  a  portion  for  him- 
self: for  no  sucn  impostor  would  have  wntten  so  largely 
and  in  such  a  manner  of  the  temple  and  of  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  forget  en- 
.tirely  the  distribution  among  individuals, 

"  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  established  in  opposition  to 
the  genuineness  of  these  prophecies ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
their  contents.  The  visions,  the  manner  of  conveying  reproof, 
the  multitude  of  circumstantial  parHcukers,  the  character  of  the 
language  and  style,  in  all  which  respects  Ezekiel  is  remark* 
ably  distinffttished  from  other  writers,  prove  that  he  must 
have  been  the  author  of  these  chapters.  No  imitation  could 
possibly  have  been  so  suceessfiil."^ 

ii.  In  England,  ui  anonymous  writer^  has  denied  that 
"the  prophecies  in  chaptevs  xxv.— xxxii.  xkxv.  xxxvi. 
xzxviii.  and  xxxix.  are  Ezekiel's.  His  reasons  are  so  ex« 
ceedingly  trifling,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  lefutatiiMi. 
Nor  indeed  is  this  necessary,  for  these  very  pkiis  of  the 
book  contain  evidence  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  prophet; 
verv  many  particulars  whi<^  Ezekiel  ia  aooustomed  to  in* 
troduee  elsewhere  are  found  in  these  prophecies;  as,  for 
instance,  the  designation  of  the  yoar^  the  snomk  and  the  day,  on 
which  a  revelation  was  oommunicated ;  the  remarkable 
phraseology  son  of  mtm  corresponding  vvith  the  usage  in  the 
Aramarain  dialect ;  the  forms,  set  thyfiee  towards  or  against'^ 
prophesy  against — hear  the  word  of  Jehovah~-4hus  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah — the  word  of  Jehovak  came  to  me-''4hey  shall 
know  that  lam  Jehovah^-iake  up  a  lamentation  for.  In  these 
chapters,  as  in  ch.  i.— -xxiv.,  the  terms  n^ju  and  n*vi  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  kings,  the  same  devices  for  conducting 
sieges  p^*),  a  circumvalustion,  and  hSSd,  a  mound,  are  men- 
tioned, compare  ch.  xxvi.  8.  with  iv.  2.  xvii.  17.  xxi.  27 
(22*),  and,  m  fine,  the  same  particularity  and  multitude  ol 
circumstances  occur.  Indeea  xxviii.  14.  contains  a  refer 
ence  to  the  vision  mentioned  in  1.  13.  x.  2.  If  the  mention 
ing  the  regions  of  the  departed  more  frequently  ^an  is  usual 
(see  xxvi,  20.  xxxi.  14 — 17.  xxxii*  18—32.)  would  seem  to 
mdicate  a  foreign  orij|[in,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  sub- 
ject required  it,  and  it  can  never  be  idleged  with  any  weight' 


•  Andq.  Jad.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  f  j. 

«  ProC  Torner's  TruiaUtloo  of  Jahn,  p.  408. 

•  Moathlj  Maguine,  Blarcb,  1796^  P-  IBB. 
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fnvortf  the  houte  tint  I  bftve  built  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thoo 
in  hea^n,"  Ac.  (1  Kings  ym.  44.)  Nor  would  the  practioe 
OMM,  becnue  the  temple  was  destroyed.  Its  very  site  was  re- 
garded bj  the  Jews  as  holy.  **  Remember  this  mount  8ion, 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt  They  hare  set  thy  sanctuary  on 
fire,"  Ac  (Psal.  Ixxiv.  2.  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  praying'  thrice  a  day,  it  is  so 
natural,  that  we  find  it  among  those  with  whom  the  Jews  could 
hswe  had  no  intercourse,  the  Brahmins  for  example.  And  what 
Miys  David  1  **  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon  will  I  pray  and 
cry  aloud."  (Psal.  W.  17.) 

The  third  particulai^-4uit  of  having  a  chamber  appropriated 
te  prayer  rests  upon  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothmg  said 
about  a  chamber  used  exclusively  for  devotional  purposes ;  and 
if  there  was,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  this 
was  an  invention  of  the  later  Jewbh  formalists.  Our  Lord  com- 
mands his  disciples  to  go  into  their  closets,  and  not  to  pray  in 
public,  like  the  Pharisees.  (Matt  vi.)  On  the  other  hand,  David 
**  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,"  if  not  to  pray,  at  least 
to  vent  his  grief  (2  Sam.  zvilL  33.),  and  Elijah  went  **intoa 
loft,"  and  «'  cried  unto  the  Lord."  (1  Kings  xviL  20.)  Was  this 
a  modem  pharisaical  invention,  as  afimned  by  Bertholdt  ? 

(2.)  The  advice  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  (iv.  27.)  is  re- 
presented by  Bertholdt  as  ascribing  an  efficacy  to  alms-giving, 
which  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  old«  He  translates 
the  verse— ^  Buy  off"  (compensate  or  atone  for)  thy  sins  by  gifts, 
and  thy  guilt  by  doing  g(x>d  to  the  poor."  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
shows  clearly  that  the  true  sense  is  that  which  our  own  transl»> 
tion  gives — "Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  peor."  The  adversary  has 
the  credit,  Uierefore,  not  of  the  objection  only,  but  of  the  &ult 
objected  to ! 

(3.)  A  similar  oljection  has  been  raised  by  Gramberg,  ia 
relation  totthe  doctrine  of  meritorieut  &sting,  as  implied  in  ch. 
ix.  That  religious  fasting  was  a  most  ancient  usage  of  the 
Jews,  any  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities  will  show.  That 
the  popish  notion  of  merit  should  be  found  in  a  passage  where 
such  words  as  these  occur — "  We  do  not  present  our  supplicsr 
tions  before  thee  for  our  righteousness,  but  for  thy  great  mercies" 
(Dan.  ix.  18.)^-argue8  something  rather  worse  than  inadvert- 
ence in  the  caviller  who  finds  it  there.^ 

IV.  In  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible,  as  well  at 
in  Theodption's  Greek  version,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Greek  churches  in  the  East  in  lieu  of  the  incorrect  Septuagint 
translation  above  alluded  to,  there  is  added,  in  tne  third 
chapter  of  Daniel,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  verses,  the  song  of  the  three  children,  Hananian, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  version  of  Theodotion  also  introduces,  at  the  oeginmng 
of  this  book,  the  history  of  Susanna,  and,  at  Uie  end,  the 
stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dragron ;  and  this  arrangement  is  fol- 
lowed bv  the  modem  version  in  use  in  ^e  Greek  church. 
But,  in  tne  Latin  Vulsate,  both  these  apocryphal  pieces  were 
separated  b^  Jerome  from  the  canonical  booK,  and  were  dis- 
missed to  Its  close,  with  an  express  notice  that  they  were 
HOT  found  by  him  in  the  Hebrew,  but  were  translated  from 
Theodotiofl.  In  a  later  age,  however,  they  were  improperly 
made  a  conlinuatiofi  of  Daniel,  being  numbered  chapters  xiii. 
and  sir. ;  an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed  m  all  the 
modem  yersions  firom  the  Vulgate  in  use  amon^  the  members 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  sometimes  (particularly  in  the 
Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  yersion  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  1835)  with  the  tinjustifiable  omission  of  the  cau- 
tionary notice  of  Jerome.  The  narratives  of  Susanna  and  of 
•Bel  and  the  Drason  do  noi  exist  in  the  genuine  Septuagint 
▼enioD  of  Daniel,  reeoyered  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  nor  were  ^ese  apociyphal  additions  ever  received 
into  the  canon  of  Holy  Wnt  by  the  Jewish  chorch.  They 
•re  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Ghaldee  languages,  nor  ui 
Ifaere  any  evidence  that  they  ever  were  so  extant.  The 
oooarrenoe  of  Hebraisms  in  them  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  the^  were  written  by  a  Hebrew  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
into  which  he  transferred^ the  idioms  of  his  own  language; 
and  that  they  were  thus  originally  written  in  Greek  by  some 
«  The  ftboTS  m  theprindfpaiobJeAns  of  modern  neoIogJuiB,  with  the 


viJl  admit  of  beiof  «tsted  even  in  the  moit  condensed  Ibrm.  The  reeder 
U  therefore  necessarily  referred  to  the  Enslish  translatioo  (forming  part 
of  the  Edhibiirrh  Biblicii  CabhietX  of  his '^Orttical  Inquiry  into  the  Au- 
Chemicity  and  Integrity  of  the  Boolca  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah,"  whieh 
announced  for  pualcation  while  this  aheet  waa  paaaing  thibi^b  the 


Dreac 


Hellenistic  Jew,  without  having  any  higher  sonnci^i^ 
they  could  be  derived,  is  evident  from  this  ciicnmstUKcfa 
in  the  histoiy  of  Susanna,  Daniel,  in  his  replies  to  the  ei^ 
alludes  to  tne  Greek  names  of  the  trees,  under  vbieb,'^ 
said,  the.  adultery  charged  upon  Susanna  was  codq^}. 
which  allusions  cannot  nold  good  in  any  other  \ii^i 
The  church  of  Rome,  however,  allows  tiiese  sporicus^. 
tions  to  be  of  the  same  authority  vrith  the  rest  of  tbetn 
of  Daniel;  and,  by  a  decree  of^^the  four&  8essk)Il^^. 
council  of  Trent,  nas  jriven  them  an  eqial  place  L- : 
canonical  Scriptures.  But  they  were  never  leeoffct^'i 
part  of  the  sacred  volume  by  the  ancient  falhen  r{> 
Christian  churdi.  Julms  Alhcanus,  EusebiuSf  and  k^, 
narius  rejected  these  pieces,  not  only  as  being  vacmfi 
but  also  as  fabulous ;  und  Jerome,  who  has  been  fo!iov«> 
Erasmus  and  other  modem  writers,  has  given  the  hin-^- 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  no  better  Utle  than  that  of ''  7V/\> 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,^*  And  othere,  who  han  3k> 
tnem  for  instruction  of  manners,  have  nevertheless  v^. 
them  from  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  in  which  eondvt  r 
have  been  followed  by  the  Protestant  churches,  wkari 
them  iW>m  the  canonical,  and  class  them  among  the  ap<i 
phal  writings.* 

$  6.  ON  TBI  BOOK  or  THK  mOPHET  OBAOUI. 

L  Auiher  and  <lafr.— IL  Syn^peie  ofitt  cmitau. 

Bitoai  camisT,  688 — 583. 

I.  T&B  time  when  this  prophet  flourished  is  wholly  m 
tain.  Jerome,  with  the  Jews,  is  of  opinion  that  beii^:' 
same  pereon  who  was  eovemor  of  Ajiab's  house,  an^r 
hid  and  fed  one  hundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  wookb 
destroyed.  Some  other  critics  think  that  he  was  theOiaii 
whom  Josiah  constituted  overseer  of  the  works  of  tiieteu 
mentioned  in  3  Ohron.  zzxiv.  12.  Dupin  refers  hktc^ 
time  of  Ahaa,  in  whose  reign  the  Edomites,  in  tojm 
with  the  Israelites,  made>  war  against  the  tribe  of  Jcs, 
because  his  prophecy  is  almost  wholly  directed  agahsfe 
Edomites  or  idumeans.  Grotius,  Huet,  Dr.  LigbtfwLi: 
other  commentators,  however,  make  him  to  be  contaop}ir 
with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  agreeably  to  the  nileof:t 
Jevrish  writers,  viz.  that,  where  me  time  of  the  prapitf  j 
not  expressed,  his  predictions  are  tobeplacedini^s@i 
chronological  order  as  the  propheey  immedtatel7  pint^ 
Archbishop  Newc<mie,  vrith  great  probability,  soppMsis: 
Obadiah  prophesied  between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (wbc 
happened  in  the  year  567  before  Christ)  and  tbedesmictie 
of  Idumsa  by  NeDuchadneazar,  which  took  placieinff/tv 

Ieare  after;  consequently  he  was  partly  conteapovy^^ 
eromiah.  As  die  latter  has  many  expre8si<Ha  sbuhi  ^' 
othere  in  Obadiah,  it  is  a  Question  which  of  the  tTohidtM^; 
rowed  from  the  other.  Opinions  vary  on  this  sabjeciai 
there  is  not  much  preponderance  of  evidence  on  eitheisi/: 
except  that,  as  Jeremiah  has  used  the  works  ^^^^^^^, 
in  his  predictions  against  foreign  nations,  this  factRoden. 
morejprobable  that  he  had  read  Obadiah  than  theierKS 
The  following  table  of  the  parallel  passages  will  esatilea' 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment: — 

Obadiah,  verM  1.  oompaied  with  Jeremiah  xfix-  ^^ 
3.         .  .  .  .       15. 

3,4.    .  .  .         .      16- 

6.        -  .  .         .       9- 

8.        -  •  .         -        '• 

The  writings  of  Obadiah,  which  consist  of  ^^l^^ 
ter,  are  composed  widi  much  beauty,  and  unfola  a 
inteiesthig  scene  of  prophecy. 


•  la  the  enmlmtion  of  the  elden,  when  one  of  ^l^Jf^^^f^ 
crime  committee^  v»o  rx^ov,  under  anuuHeh  ''■«*u**?  ,K-iSteJ« 
u  answeriiif  ,  in  aOution  to  «*xr«'o»,  "  The  angel  of  God  n«"/^!L  ^ 
fence  of  Ood,  IIXISIAI  n  ^ror,  to  cut  tkte  in  two"  And  wmbuj^ ^ 
elder  Mid  thet  it  w»a  Inro  wf*w9^  under  a  holm  tree,  J**"*?'  J,  JSrtli* 
iwcr,  in  allusion  lo  the  word  «-f  •ror,  "  The  angel  of  the  ">f°  *tL 
the  nword,  IIMSIAI  ti  /.iror,  to  cut  thee  in  two?*    J««»'"^  ,5T*  * 

>  Dr.  Prideanz'a  Connection,  part  i.  book  iU.  sub ea^/^^tlZ  c 
166.  edit.  1720.  Calmefa  DicUonair,  voce  DanUl,  and  «^l^^9 
Daniel,  Coram.  Litt  torn.  vi.  pp.  eoWW.    The  fuUert  ♦'«**^,Bli 

Srenulneneaa  and  canonical  authority  of  (he  prupheciei  or  ^^f^^gi, 
bond  tn  Biahop  Chandler'a  "Vindloatloa  of  the  D«f<^<^^  !lrSt(^ 
from  the  Propbcciea  of  the  Oid  Teatament,"  toI)r.»o*''P 
**  Vindication  of  the  AnHquttj  and  Authority  ofDanieFt  '^K'tfoi* 
pnbtiahed  at  London  In  ITOS,  in  8vo. ;  and  in  Dr.  H0dgrteat)«T' 
already  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  section. 

•  Frofeaaor  Tomer's  Translation  of  Jahn,  p.  9Ba  note. 
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n.  Tbe  prophecy  of  Obadiah  consistB  of  two  parts;  viz. 
Pait  I.  i$  f»uMi<ory,  and  denounces  the  degtruetion  of  Edom  for 
ikdr  Pride  and  carnal  ^Security  (1 — 9.)»  ^nd  for  their  cruel 
hsuUs  and  Enmity  to  the  Jews,  after  the  Capture  of  their 
CUjf,  {10-16.) 

Thii  prodiction,  aocoiding  to  Archbishop  Uaher,  was  fulfilled, 
aboQt  five  yeum  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  th^ 
Babylonians  subduing  and  expelling  them  from  Arabia  Petxwa, 
of  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered  possesion. 

Fait  II.  it  eonaoiatory^  and  foretella  the  JReetoraiion  of  the 
Jem  (17.),  their  Victory  over  their  Enemies^  and  their  Jhu» 
risking  State  in  eonBequenee,  (18—21.) 

.iithbiahop  Newcome  eonsiders  this  prophecy  as  fulfilled  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites.  (See  1  Mace.  v. 
3—5.  65,  itcJ)  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  part  accom- 
plished bj  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  by 
the  nctofies  of  the  Maccab«an  princes ;:  but  the  prediction  in 
the  last  ?ene  will  not  r^ceire  its  complete  fulfilment  until  that 
lime  when  *'the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the  king* 
d9m  %f  wr  Lard  and  of  hie  Christ*  (Rev.  xL  15.) 

{  6.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THB  PROPBKT  BZSKIBL. 

L  Avthur  and  date, — ^H.  Cartomcal  authority  of  the  prophecies 
of  EzeHeL  —  IIL  Their  scope.  —  IV.  Analysis  of  them,-^ 
V.  Observations  on  the  style  of  EzekieL 

BiroBi  CHBIST,  596 — 536. 

i.  fiuKiEL,  whose  name  imports  the  strength  of  God,  was 
tbe  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  one  of  tne  captives 
?amed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  with  Jehoiacbin  king 
)f  Judah ;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  prophesied  before 
)e  came  into  Mesopotamia.  The  principal  scene  of  his  pre- 
lictioDs  was  some  place  on  the  nyer  Chebar,  which  flows 
nto  the  Euphrates  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
labylon,  where  the  prophet  resided ;  though  he  was,  occa- 
ionally,  coaveyed  in  vision  to  Jerusalem.  He  commenced 
is  prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  accord- 
ig  to  general  accounts;  or  rather,  as  Calmet  thioks,  in  the 
lutirth  year  after  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in 
le  reign  of  Josiah,  which  answers  to  the  fifth  year  of  Eze- 
iel*s  and  Jehoiachln's  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xl.  1.),  the  sra 
hence  he  dates  his  premctions ;  and  it  appears  from  xxix. 
7.  that  he  continued  to  prophesy  about  twenty-one  years 
id  three  quarters.  The  events  of  his  life,  after  his  call  to 
le  prophetic  office,  are  interwoven  with  the  detail  which  he 
as  himself  given  of  his  predictions;  but  the  manner  of  its 
trmination  is  nowhere  ascertained.  The  pseitdo-E  piphanius, 
1  his  Uvea  of  the  prophets,  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
oe  pTifice  ot  eommander  of  the  Jews  in  the  place  of  his  exile, 
ecause  tkus  prince  was  addicted  to  id<datry,  and  could  not 
ear  the  reproaches  of  the  prophet  No  reliance,  however, 
an  be  placed  on  this  account,  which  is  intermixed  with 
tany  fables.  Jerome  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  Ezekiel  was  in 
irt  contemporBiy  with  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  Judea 
hile  Ezekiel  delivered  his  predictions  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
eir  prophecies  were  interchanffed  for  the  consolation  and 
eouragement  of  the  captive  Jews.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
iking  agreement  between  the  subject'matter  and  their  re- 
active prophecies;  but  Ezekiel  is  more  vehement  than 
emiah  in  reproving  the  sins  of  his  countrymen,  and 
mnds  more  in  visions,  which  render  some  passages  of  his 
*k  exceedingly  difiknlt  to  be  understood.  On  this  account 
Jew  was,  anciently,  permitted  to  read  the  writings  of  this 
pheU  until  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.i 
[.  Until  of  late  years  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  have 
ays  been  acknowledged  to  ne  canonical,  nor  was  it  ever 
»uted  that  he  was  their  author.    The  Jews,  indeed,  say 

the  sanhedrin  deliberated  for  a  long  time  whether  his 
c  should  form  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  They  objected 
he  great  obscunty  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  pro- 
y ;  and  to  what  he  says  in  ch.  xviii.  20.  that  the  son 
lid  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  which  they  urged 

contrary  to  Moses,  who  says  (Exod.  xx.  5.),  that  God 

s  the  ^^  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 

and  fourth  generation.^^    But  it  is  worUiy  of  remark, 

Moaes-  himself  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.)  says  the  very  same 

^  as  Slzekiel.s 

le  ^nnineness  of  certain  chapters  of  this  prophet  has 

eronynatProcsin.ioUb.  i.   Comm.  la  fiEaeh. 

ifn«C,  Prtbce  «ir  Exekiel.    OonuDmL  liu.  torn.  vL  pp.  363^  86i. 


been  impugned  hy  some  writers  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  our  own  countiy. 

i.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been  denied  that  the  last  nine 
chapters  are  to  be  attributed  to  Ezekiel ;  but  the  arguments 
adduced  in  behalf  of  this  hypothesis  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  it:  for 

1.  The  alleged  obscurity  of  these  chapters  is  "certainly 
not  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  they  were  written  by 
Ezekiel,  for  many  other  parts  of  his  work  are  less  perspicu- 
ous, not  to  say,  that  descriptions  of  this  kind,  particularly 
of  buildings,  can  scarcely  be  made  very  intelligiole  without 
the  aid  of  drawings. 

3.  "These  chapters  are  supposed  to  contain  commands 
which  were  disregarded  by  the  Hebrews  after  their  return, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  inferred  that  they  did  not  then  exist,  or 
at  least  were  not  ascribed  to  Ezekiel.  But  this  supposition 
is  unfounded ;  for  those  chapters  do  not  contain  commands, 
but  an  emblematic  or  figurative  representation  intended  to 
confirm  the  certainty  of  the  return,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship. 

3.  "  It  is  further  objected,  that  the  prophet  could  not  pos- 
sibly retain  in  memory  the  numbers  of  so  many  measure- 
ments as  were  perceived  by  him  in  his  vision*.  But  thb  is 
of  little  weight ;  for  as  the  impressions  of  ti^e  visions  were 
the  more  vehement  on  account  of  the  outward  senses  being 
at  rest,  there  would  be  the  less  difficulty  in  retaining  them 
in  the  memory.  Besides,  there  are  persons  who  commit 
numbers  to  memory  with  great  facility,  and  if  the  objectors 
to  these  prophecies  allow  that  visions  constitute  merely  the 
dress  and  form  in  which  the  prophets  announce  their  predic- 
tions, there  would  have  been  no  need  of  memory  in  Uie  case. 

4.  **  Josephus'  attributes  to  Ezekiel  two  books  concern- 
ing the  Babylonish  captivity :  but  as  by  the  second  book  of 
Ezekiel  he  means  the  last  nine  chapters,  how  is  it  possible 
thence  to  infer  that  Ezekiel  is  not  their  author  1  There  is  no 
necessity,  therefore,  to  apply  the  language  to  Jeremiah  (as 
Eichhom  did),  which  cannot  be  done  without  violence  to  the 
series  of  the  discourse." 

Altogether  worthless  is  the  conjecture  "that  some  He- 
brew, who  returned  later  than  the  great  body  of  his  brethren, 
made  up  these  chapters,  in  order  to  effect  a  new  distribution 
of  the  country,  by  which  he  might  acquire  a  portion  for  him- 
self: for  no  sucn  impostor  would  have  wntten  so  largely 
and  in  such  a  manner  of  the  temple  and  of  ike  division  of  the 
country  among  the  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  forget  en- 
Jtirely  the  distribution  among  individuals, 

"  Nothing,  Uierefore,  can  be  established  in  opposition  to 
the  genuineness  of  these  prophecies ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
their  contents.  The  vimns,  tne  manner  of  conveying  reproou 
the  multitude  of  eircumetantial  particulars,  the  dkaraeter  of  the 
language  and  style,  in  all  which  respects  Ezekiel  is  remark* 
ably  distinsttished  from  other  writers,  prove  that  he  must 
hsTO  been  tne  author  of  these  diapters.  No  imitation  could 
pOMibly  have  been  so  sucoessfu].*^^ 

ii.  In  England,  an  anonymous  writer^  has  denied  that 
"the  prophecies  in  chapters  xxv. — ^xxxii.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 
xzxviii.  and  xxxix.  are  Etekiel's.  His  reasons  are  so  ex« 
oeedtngly  triflinff,  that  thrf  are  not  worthy  of  refiitati<Mi. 
Nor  indeed  is  this  necessary,  for  these  vary  parts  of  the 
book  contain  evidence  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  prophet; 
very  many  particulars  whii^  Ezekiel  is  aoouatomed  to  in* 
troduce  elsewhere  are  found  in  these  prophecies;  as,  for 
instance,  ihedes^gmUion  of  the  year^themonAasidtheday,  on 
which  a  revelation  was  oomnttnicated ;  the  remarubla 
phraseology  son  of  man  corresponding  with  the  usage  in  the 
Aramean  malect ;  the  formSf  set  thyjau  towards  or  agajaist^^ 
prophesy  againsi^-^hear  the  word  of  Jehooah^^hus  saith  the 
Lord  Jehowh^-,4he  word  of  Jehonak  came  to  me-^-Mey  shall 
know  thai  lam  Jehovah^-take  up  a  lamentation  for.  In  these 
chapters,  as  in  ch.  i.— xxiv.,  the  terms  -\«ju  and  rnvj  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  kings,  the  same  devices  for  conducting 
sieges  p^*),  a  eircumwuBdion,  and  nSSo,  a  mound,  are  men- 
tioned, compare  ch.  xxvi.  8.  with  iv.  2.  xvii.  17.  xxi.  27 
(SSi),  and,  m  fine,  the  same  particularity  and  multitude  ol 
circumstances  occur.  Indeed  xxviii.  14.  contains  a  refer 
ence  to  the  vision  mentioned  in  i.  13.  x.  3.  If  the  mention 
ing  the  regions  of  the  departed  more  frequently  than  is  usual 
(see  xxvi.  90.  xxxi.  14 — 17.  xxxii.  18--3S.)  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  foreign  origin,  it  must  be  considerdd  that  the  sub- 
ject required  it,  and  it  can  never  be  alleged  with  any  weight' 


•  Antlq.  Jud.  Kb.  z.  o.  5.  f  i. 

•  ProC  Tarn»r'i  TniuIatSoa  of  Jahn,  p.  408. 

•  MooUajr  Maguine,  Blarcb,  179^  p.  IW. 
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B8  a  proof  that  these  portions  of  EzekiePs  prophecies  differ 
In  eharacter  from  the  remainder.*' ^ 

JosephuB  ascribes  to  this  propllet  two  books  concerninff 
dxe  Babylonian  captivity  ;>  and  says,  that,  having  foretola 
in  Babylon  the  calamities  which  were  coming  upon  the 
people,  he  sent  accounts  of  them  to  Jerusalem.'  But  these 
circumstances  are  not  recorded  in  the  predictions  now  extant; 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  foundation 
Josephus  had  for  his  assertion.  Most  commentators  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Jewish  historian  divided  the  prophecy  we 
now  have  into  two  books,  and  that  he  took  that  part  or  the 
prophecy,  which  contains  a  description  of  the  temple  (xli.— 
xlviii.)  for  a  distinct  book,  because  it  treats  on  a  subject 
wholly  different  from  the  topics  discussed  in  the  former  part 
of  his  writings. 

IIL  The  chief  design  of  EzekieVs  prophecies  is,  to  com- 
fort his  brethren  in  captivity,  who  deplored  their  having  too 
lightly  credited  the  promises  of  Jeremiah,  who  had  exhorted 
them  speedily  to  submit  to  the  Chaldees,  on  account  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  As  these  captives  saw  no 
appearance  of  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  predictions,  God 
raised  up  Ezekiel  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith,  and  to  sup- 
port by  new  prophecies  those  which  Jeremiah  had  long 
before  published,  and  even  then  continued  to  announce  in 
iud«a.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Ezekiel  predicts  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  soon  after  were  inflicted  upon 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  idolatry,  impiety, 
and  profligacy  of  their  inhabitants;  the  divine  judgments 
that  would  be  executed  on  the  false  prophets  and  prophet- 
esses, who  deluded  and  hardened  the  Jews  in  their  rebellion 
acrainst  God ;  the  punishments  that  awaited  the  Ammonites. 
Edomites,  and  Philistines,  for  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and 
insulting  them  in  their  distress;  the  destruction  of  Tyre: 
the  conquest  of  Egypt;  the  future  restoration  of  Israel  and 
Judah  from  their  several  dispersions;  and  their  ultimately 
happy  state  afler  the  advent  and  under  the  government  of 
the  Messiah. 

IV.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  form,  in  our  Bibles,  forty- 
eight  chapters ;  and,  as  he  is  extremely  punctual  in  dating 
them,  we  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in 
chronological  order.^  They  may  be  divided  into  tour  parts ; 
viz 
Part  I.  EzefdePa  Call  to  the  Prcphetie  Office  (i.  1.  to  the  first 

part  of  verse  S8.),  hie  Comnusnon,  mttrttctumM^  and  Eft" 

couragemente  for  executing  it,  (i.  28.  latter  clause,  ii.  iii. 

Part  II.  Denuneiaiume  against  the  Jewiah  People,  (iii.  29-* 
27.  iv. — xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  liege  delineated  upon  a  tile 
is  represented  the  manner  in  which  the  Chaldaan  army 
would  surround  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 
(iiL  22 — 27.  iv.  1 — 3.)*  The  inhabitants  there  encouraged 
Uie  captives  in  ChaUaa  to  hope  for  a  retnm ;  and  such  a 
hope  they  actually  cherished,  so  long  as  Jerusalem  was  safe : 
but  this  viAon  was  designed  to  overthrow  their  confidence. 
From  the  specimens  preserved  in  cabinets,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  tiles  or  bricks,  anciently  used  in  oriental  buildings, 
were  of  considerable  size,  with  one  of  the  surfiioes  well  po- 
lished, so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  representation 
described  by  the  prophet  By  Ezekiel's  lying  upon  his 
right  and  left  side  a  certain  number  of  (prophetic)  days,  is 
exhibited  the  number  of  years,  during  which  God  had  borne 
with  the  iniquities  of  the  house  of  Israel.  (4—8.)  The 
scanty  supply  and  intermiiture  of  coarse  food  represented 
the  scarcity  and  hard  fare  which  the  Jews  should  have  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

«  Prof.  Tunier'g  Translation  of  Jahn,  p.  404. 

•  Aotiq.  Jud  lib.  z.  c.  S.  S  1. 
»  Ibid  lib.  X-  c.  7.  S  2. 

*  The  arrangement  proposed  by  Prof.  Do  Wene  coincides  rerr  nearly 
with  that  given  in  thia  work.  He  divides  the  predictiona  of  EzoViel  into 
lour  parta,  viz.  I.  From  chap.  i.  to  cliap.  zxlv.  containing  propheciea  relat* 
lug  to  the  Jews  and  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerunlem,  in  chronolo- 
gical order;  II.  From  chap.  zxv.  to  chap,  xxzii.  containing  propheciea 
relating  to  various  heathen  nations^  diaposed  according  to  the  order  of 
Bubiecta ;  III.  From  chap,  xxjnli.  to  jclviii.  containing  prophecies  posterior 
to  tne  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  chronological  order. 

■  The  prophetical  typea  and  figurea  are  often  adapted  to  the  genlaa  and 
education  of  the  propheu.  Amos,  for  instance,  denvea  his  figures  from 
objects  which  were  familiar  |o  a  ahepherd  or  a  husbandman.  As  Eze- 
kiel seems  to  Itavo  bad  a  peculiar  talent  for  architecture,  several  of  his 
representations  are  suitable  to  that  profession.  "  And  they  that  suppose 
the  emblem  here  made  uae  of  to  be  bekiw  the  digni^  of  the  prophetic 
offlcc,  may  as  well  accuae  Archimedes  of  foUy  fbr  linking  lines  m  the 
dust"  w.  Lowth  on  Ezvk.  I. :  from  whose  summaries  or  chapters  and 
the  marginal  abstracta  of  Mr.  Reeves  this  anslyaia  of  Ssekiel  Is  chiefly 
terfved^  la  the  prtssnt  as  well  as  in  fuxoer  edltioos  of  this  work. 


Sect.  8.  Under  the  type  of  thaving  bis  bead  siidl)eiri,8 
weighing  his  Jiair,  one-third  psurt  of  which  was  to  br  bci 
anoUier  to  be  cut  amall  with  a  knile,  and  the  rauLBdn 
be  burnt  (v.  1 — i.V  are,  in  wimtm,  denounced  the  or; 
judgments  against  Jerusalem*  by  Amine,  sword,  isd  ^ 
sion.  (6—17.)  The  head  here  lepreaeats  Jenisiks: : 
hair,  the  great  number  of  its  inbabitants;  and  the  bsb^ 
the  exactness  of  God's  judgments. 

SscT.  8.  denounces  the  divine  jndgmenta  against  the  Jmi 
their  iddatiy  (vL  1—7.),  but  promises  d&at  a  lenmiati 
be  aaved,  and  ahall  be  broogbt  to  a  aenfle  of  dieira^ 
their  afflictions.  (8—14.) 

SacT.  4.  annoonces  the  irrevernble  judgment  of  capihii.a 
final  desolation  of  the  Jews  for  tbear  idolatiy  ud  q 
heinous  sins  (vii.  1 — 28.) :  the  severity  of  tbor  a^. 
which  is  prefigured  by  a  chain.  (S8 — ^87.) 

8bct.  5.  describei  the  canying  of  the  prophet,  in  t  tbjl 
Jerusalem  (viit.  1^-4.),  where  be  is  shown  the  idoic! 
committed  by  the  Jews  within  tbe  precincts  of  the  ksi 
particularly  the  image  of  Baal,  by  a  bold  figure  cak: 
image  •/  JeaUuty,  from  the  provocation  it  gate  to  Ga. 
setting  up  a  rival  against  him  in  tbe  place  dediciteii*^: 
wordiip  (6.)  :  the  Egyptian  (6 — 18.),  the  Pheoidi: 
14.),  and  the  Persian  superstitioiis.  (15,  16.)*  TW  • 
phet  then  denounces  vengeance  against  the  mdeiz 
foretells  the  preservation  of  the  pious  Jews  (17,  li: 
and  under  the  command  to  acatler  coals  of  fire  ote: 
city  (x.  1 — 7.),  and  the  vision  of  tfie  Sfaeduoah  iepcz 
tarn  the  temple  (8^82.),  are  prefigured  the  deiti«t<« 
Jerusalem,  and  Jehovah's  forsaking  the  temple.  Tb^r 
tion  concludes  with  a  serere  denunciation  sgab^  i* 
wicked  princes  and  people  who  remained  in  Jenakac 
derided  the  types  and  predictiona  of  the  propbeu  (n.:- 
13.) ;  and  the  return  of  the  Jevra  is  then  fbretoJu'  ^ 
21.) ;  Jehovah's  utterly  forsaking  tbe  temple  ud  a. 
represented  by  the  departure  of  tbe  Shechuish  {tl^ 
and  the  prophet  returns  to  communicate  his  iiutndbi 
his  brethren  of  the  captiviur.  (84,  25.) 

SicT.  6.  Under  the  types  of  Eiekiel's  removing  hias^a 
his  household  goods  (xii.  1 — ^7^,  and  eatiDg  tnd  ksx 
«with  quaking,  and  with  careiulneas^  (i?— SO.),bp 
figured  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah  and  of  tbe  ievs  £* 
maining  at  Jerusalem  (8 — 16.^  ;'  and  speedy  JQi!rB«> 
denounced  against  the  Jews  for  their  abase  of  the  ^ 
forbearance.  (21—28.) 

Sect.  7.  The  ftise  prophets  (xiiL  1—16.),  and  to  profit 
esses  (17—23.),  are  reproved  and  threatened  with  sksk 
punishment. 

Sect.  8.  A  denunciation  of  the  divine  jodgmenltiguBrititf 
idolatrous  elders  and  their  false  propheU  (ziv.M^) "^ 
against  the  Jews  for  their  obstinate  impeniteiKy  (^^^'v 
a  renmant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  b^  '.*• 
23  ^ 

SxcT.  9.  Under  the  parable  of  an  unfruitfol  tnd  rmpt^ 
vine  is  set  forth  the  utter  rejection  of  Jerusalem,  (x^] 

SxcT.  10.  Under  the  emblem  of  an  exposed  tod  wif^-^ 
mfant  is  represented  the  natural  state  of  tbe  Jewista^^ 
and  the  great  love  of  God  to  it  in  Egypt,  ss  well  e^^ 
wards.  (ivL  1—14.)  The  hemous  and  unpsnlkW* 
of  the  Jews  are  set  forth;  for  which  soie  jodgiafl^ ' 
denounced  against  them.  But,  notwithstanding  >11  <° 
piovocatbns,  God  promises  in  the  end  to  showtheDi^ 
under  his  new  and  everlasting  oovensnt.  (^^^"^LLt 
figurative  mode  of  describing  adultery,  which  is  ofj^ 
ooearrenoe  in  the  prophets,  is  pursued  with  V^r^ 
at  considemble  length,  both  m  this  and  the  2ddchii«^. 

Sect.  11.  Under  the  allegory  of  two  eagles  and  •  ^. 
represented  God'sjudgment  upon  the  Jews,  for  ^e^^ 
from  Babylon  to  Egypt  (xrii.  1—21.)    The  «P«»^ 
with  great  wings"  (3.)   means  Nebuchsdna»r/ 
"  feathera  of  divers  colours"  mean  the  variou*  raUoBi^ 

•  Btibop  Warlrarton  has  an  ezceUent  Ulustntion  of  thit  V^Si^i 
DWlne  Legation  of  Motes,  book  W.  sect  6.    (Works,  y<d.  '\yf„,rVjr« 
the  most  nuuertal  parts  of  which  are  Inserted  in  tkOiDp''^' 
D'OtIt's  CoixiinentsrT  on  the  Bible.  w^.  of  EsH)^ 

1  Josophas  informs  us  that  Zedekiah,  thlnkins  tbe  prD0b^7«  ^ 
in  the  thirtecnih  verse  of  this  chapter  (that  he  should  be  ffJJ^j^ff* 
Ion,  which,  however,  be  should  not  see,  though  be  *ooiti  roc  ^3, 
iah(jaxll.4.andxx»7-*ii»Ji 


consistent  with  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  (zxxii. 
Jewish  king  should  see  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babyloorpr^^  ^ 
give  no  credit  to  either  of  them.    Both  prophecies,  u  "J*  ^^ 
seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  124.)  were  Bierally  fumiledrand  <he  «J"A,ni* 
htm  that  they  were  not  irreconcilable.    Compare  Joiepn«»i "" 
I.  c  &  «  2.  with  2  Kings  zxv.  4-7.  and  Jer.  Ui.  S-a 
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were  tabjeei  to  hif  iway.    The  other  '*  great  eagle**  (7.) 
BMuia  the  king  of  Egypt    The  preaching  of  the  Goqpel, 
and  the  imiTenal  kingdom  of  the  Mesatah,  are  foretold. 
(23—24/) 
6kct.  12.  The  Jews,  in  Eiekiel'a  time,  having  complained 
(xviiL  1,  2.)  of  the  divine  jostsoe,  as  if  the  calamitiea  which 
had  befidkn  them  were  inflicted  merely  for  the  nna  of  their 
fore&then,  this  aection  containi  a  vindication  of  God's 
eternal  mles  of  justice  in  pmiiahing  no  one  eternally  for 
the  nns  of  another,  and  in  pardoning  the  wicked  on  their 
true  repentance.  (3-~d2.) 
SxcT.  19.  Under  the  parable  of  a  lion's  whdpe  are  foretold 
the  cruelty  and  captivity  of  Jehoahaz,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,*  and  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  deposed 
by  the  king  of  Babylon.'  (xix.  1 — 9.)    And  under  the 
parable  of  a  vine  scorched  by  the  east  wind,  torn  up  and 
transplanted  in  the  wilderness,  are  set  forth  the  desolation 
and  captivity  of  the  whole  Jewish  people.  (10—14.) 
Sect.  14.  A  deputation  of  the  eldera  having  come  to  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  seventh  jear  of  Jehoiakim's  and  his  own  cap- 
tivity, to  request  him  to  ask  counsel  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  thdr  calamity,  Ezekiel,  by  divine  command,  reminds 
them  of  God's  mercies  to  them,  and  of  their  idolatry,  and 
rebellioos  against  him,  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  to 
that  very  day.    (xx.  1— *39.)    Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
their  provocations,  their  return  from  captivity  is  foretold, 
and  also  that  the  twelve  tribes  shall  serve  God  at  Jem- 


Skct.  15.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  forest,  doomed  to  be  con* 
snmed  by  fire,  is  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
termed  the  **  forest  of  the  south,"  because  that  dty  lay  to 
the  south  bf  Chaldaa,  where  the  prophet  then  was.  (xx. 
46-^9.}     And  under  the  emblem  of  a  sharp  sword  is  pr^ 

*  dieted  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  (xxL  1—17.),  of  Jeru- 
salem (18 — TiX  and  of  the  Ammonites  (28 — 32.),  by  Nebu- 
chadneaar.  The  prophecy  against  the  Ammonites  was 
accomplished  about  five  yean  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 

SxcT.  16.  contains  a  recital  of  the  sins  committed  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  by  all  orden  and  classes  of  people  in  that  city; 
for  which  Uie  severest  judgments  are  denounced,  (xxii.) 

SscT.  17.  represents  the  idolatries  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
by  the  lewd  practices  of  two  common  harlots  (xxiii.  1—21.) ; 
for  whid&  crimes  God  denounces  very  severe  judgments 
against  them  both.  (22—49.) 

Skct.  18.  Under  the  figure  of  a  boiling  pot  is  shown  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  (xxiv.  1—14.)  ; 
and,  by  the  prophet's  being  forbidden  to  mourn  for  his 
wife,  it  is  signified  that  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  shall  be 
so  astonishing  as  to  surpass  all  expressions  of  sorrow. 
(15—27.) 

Pabt  HL  eomprUci  EzekUft  Prtjpheeiea  agairut  variaut  niagh^ 
bouring  NationM^  Enemies  to  the  Jewe,  (xxv.— ouczii.) 

8s€T.  1.  denotes  the  judgments  of  Grod  against  the  Ammon- 
ites (xxv.  1—7.),  Moabites  (8—11.  ,  Edomites  (12—14.), 
and  PhilistiiMB  (15—17.),  on  account  of  their  hatred  of 
his  people,  lod  insulting  them  in  the  time  of  their  distress. 
Acoordmg  to  Archbishop  Usher  and  Josephus,  these  pre- 
dictions were  fiilfiUed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  five  years 
afier  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.* 
Sect.  2.  announces,  in  language  singularly  elegant  and  ani- 
mated, the  destruction  of  Tyre  (xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviiL  1— 
19.),  whose  vast  tnide,  riches,  splendour,  and  power  are 
largely  described.    TMs  prediction^  was  accomplished,  nine- 
teen yean  after  its  delivery,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  CKp- 
tured  Tyre  after  besieging  it  for  thirteen  years,  and  utteriy 
destroy^  that  6\j,    The  destruction  of  Zidon,  the  mother 
city  of  Tyre  (in  whose  prosperity  and  adverrity  she  gene- 
rally participated),  is  then  declared  (20 — ^23.J);  and  this 
section  of  prophecy  concludes  with  promises  ojf  the  happy 
state  of  the  Jews  on  their  deliverance  from  all  their  ene- 
mies, together  with  their  general  conversion  to  Christiani^. 
(24—26.) 
Sect.  3.  The  deposition  and  death  of  Pharaoh-Hophrah  (or 

« See 2Kiiigi  zziH.  33.  and  2 Chron.  zzzvi  4. 
«  S?e  2  Kings  zzlv.  and  2  Cluon.  zxzvi.  6. 

•  Urserii  Annates,  ad  a.  m.  3419.    Josephu%  Ant  Jad  lib.  z.  e.  11. 1 1. 

« Though  these  predictions  chiefly  relate  to  Old  Tyre,  vet  Dr.  Pridesoz 
•  of  opinion  that  ihey  also  comprehend  New  Tyre,  which  was  erected  on 
u  uiud  atwut  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  snd  was  eooqaersd  by 
Alexander  the  Great  Connectioo,  part  L  book  ft  «m6  onno  673.  (toL  L  pp. 
)V  92.)  See  VoL  L  pp.  124, 126.  for  the  proofc  of  the  literal  accomplish- 
nent  of  Biekiera  prophecy,  that  Tyre  should  be  a  place  **to  spread  nets 
ipoa,"  an*  ^e  «  bnUt  no  more."  (zzvi  M.) 


Apries)  king  of  Egypt  (zxix.  1 — 8  ),  and  the  conquest  of 
that  countiyby  Nebuchadnezzar  (9—21.  xxx. — ^xxxii.),aro 
foretold.  The  imagery  of  the  latter  part  of  this  prophecy 
is  both  sublime  and  terrible.  These  predictions  were  in  tho 
tenth,  twenty-seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of  Jehoi- 
achin's  captivity. 

Part  IV.  eorUairu  a  Seriee  of  Exkoriaiiona  and  ecnaohiory 
PromUea  to  the  Jewe^  of  future  Deiiveranee  under  Cyrue^  hui 
prmeipaUy  of  their  final  Meatoraiion  and  Conversion  under 
the  Kingdom  of  Messiah,  (xxxiii.— xlviii.)  These  Predic- 
tions were  probably  delivered  in  the  twelfth  year  of  JehoiO' 
chin's  CcqitvoUy, 

SxcT.  1.  sets  forth  the  duty  of  a  prophet  or  minister  of  God» 
exemplified  by  that  of  a  watchman,  in  warning  a  people  of 
their  sms.  (xxxiii.  1—9.)  Then  follows  an  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  repentance,  vindicating  the  equity  of  the  divine 
government,  and  dedaring  the  terms  of  acceptance  (as  ia 
ch.  xviii.)  to  be  without  respect  of  persons;  so  that  the  ruin 
of  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinners  must  be  attributed  to 
themselves,  (xxxiii.  10—20.)  While  Ezekiel  was  thus 
under  the  prophetic  impulse,  tidings  being  brought  to  him 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  (21, 
22."),  he  takes  occasion  to  predict  the  utter  desolation  of 
Juosa,  to  check  the  vain  confidence  of  those  who  still  re- 
main there,  and  he  also  reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
Jews  who  were  of  the  captivity.  (23—33.) 

SzcT.  2.  In  this  section  God  reproves  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the  Jewish  pecn>le  (xxxiv.  1 
^10.),  and  promises  a  general  restoration  oi  the  people. 
Their  happy  condition  under  the  reign  of  Messiah  theif 
king  is  described  in  the  most  beautiful  teims.  (11—31.) 

8zcT.  3.  contains  a  renewal  of  the  prophet's  fonner  denunci^ 
tions  against  the  Edomites  (see  xxv.  12.)  ss  a  just  punish- 
ment for  their  insults  to  the  Jews  during  their  calamities. 
(xxxv.)» 

SzcT.  4.  announces  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  of 
which  the  return  of  the  two  tribes  from  Babylon  may  be 
considered  an  eamest,  and  their  consequent  felicity,  (xxxvi) 
The  same  sulject  is  further  illustrated  under  the  vision  of 
a  resurrection  of  dry  bones.  (xxxviL  1 — 14.)  The  address 
to  the  diy  bones  in  ver.  4.  is  by  some  commentators  con- 
sidered as  a  prophetical  representation  of  that  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  dudl  hear  at 
the  last  day,  and  come  forth.  Under  the  emblem  of  the 
union  oi  two  sticks  is  foretold  the  incorporation  of  Israel 
and  Judah  into  one  state  and  church,  which  will  enjoy  tho 
land  of  Canaan  and  the  blessings  of  the  Goepel  under  the 
Messiah.  (16—23.) 

8xcT.  6.  contains  a  remarkable  prophecy  against  Gog  and  all 
his  allies,  and  the  victory  of  Israel  over  thmn  (xxxviii.  xxxix. 
1-^82.),  together  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  ca^^ 
tivity,  and  of  the  final  restoration  and  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  under  the  Messiah.  (23—29.)  This 
prophecy  relates  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
best  understood  by  its  accompltshment 

SxcT.  6.  contains  a  representation,  partly  literal  and  partly 
mystical,  of  Solomon's  temple;  alio  a  mystical  representa- 
tion of  the  d^  of  Jerusalem,  and  mystical  directions  con- 
cerning the  division  of  the  Holy  Limd ; — all  which  wero 
designed  to  give  the  Jews  a  greater  assmance  of  their  re- 
turning into  their  own  country  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity ;  and,  more  remotely,  of  their  return  after  their  general 
conveision  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  lasting  and  firmly 
settled  and  prosperous  state  they  ahall  then  enjoy  in  their 
own  country.  It  seems  that  no  model  of  Solomon's  temple 
had  remained.  To  direct  the  Jews,  therefore,  in  the  dimen- 
sions, parts,  order,  and  regulations  of  the  new  temple,  on 
their  return  from  the  Bal^Ionish  captivitpr,  is  one  reason 
why  Ezekiel  is  so  particular  in  his  descnption  of  the  old 
temple ;  to  whiph  the  new  was  conformable  in  figure  and 
parts,  though  inferior  in  magnificence  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  nation  at  that  time.  Whatever  was  augurt 
or  illustrious  in  the  prophetic  figures,  and  not  literally  ful- 
filled in  or  near  their  own  time,  the  andent  Jews  justly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah.^    Ao- 

»  This  prophecy  was  accompliahed  In  the  conqoett  of  the  Edomitesjirsi 
by  the  Nabatheana,  and  secoodly  by  John  Hyrcana&  who  compelled  them 
to  embrace  the  Jewish  relicion;  in  conaeqaence  or  which  they  at  length 
became  incorporated  with  tBat  nation.  Or.  iSrideaux'a  Connection,  part  H. 
book  V.  sub  anno  129.  (voL  ti.  pp.  307,  306.) 

•  See  particulariy  I  Cor.  iU.  \t  2  Cor.  Ti.  16.  Eph.  il.  90~2i.  1  Tim.  UL  li. 
The  ssme  metaphor  Is  also  pursued  in  2Thess.  IL  4.,  sad  occurs  repeai 
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ccrdingljfy.when  they  fonnd  that  (he  lecond  temple  fell  ibert, 
at  lemift  in  their  opinion,  of  the  model  of  the  temple  de- 
■oibed  by  Kxekiel,  they  mippowd  the  prophe^  to  r^,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  period  now  mentioned:  and,  doubtlM, 
the  temple  and  temple  worship  were  a  figure  of  Chrirt's 
church,  frequently  represented  in  the  New  Teetament  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  temple,  in  allusion  to  the  beauty,  sym* 
roetxy,  and  firmness  of  that  erected  by  Solomon,  to  its  or- 
derly worship*  and  to  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence there  vouchsafed.^  This  section  comprises  the  laat 
nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy ;  which  are  thus  an»* 
lyzed  by  Dr.  Smith  :> 

Gh.  jtL  contains  a  description  of  the  two  outer  coarts^  tad  of  the  cbam- 
bem  belongiof  to  them  (I*-47.)}  together  with  the  porch  of  the  Csro- 
ple.  (48.) 

Ch.  zli.  describes  the  measures,  parts,  and  onuuneots  of  the  temple 
1tael£ 

Oh.  xUI.  deaerlbes  the  priests*  ehsmbers  snd  their  use,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bofy  mount  oo  which  the  lesiple  stood. 

Cb.  xUii.  represents  the  glory  of  the  tord  as  retaming  lo  the  temple, 
where  Clod  promises  to  Hx  his  residence,  if  his  people  repent  and  K>r* 
sake  those  sins  which  earned  him  to  depart  from  them.  (i~U.)  The 
measures  of  the  aitar  and  the  ordmsnces  relstuf  to  it  are  set  down. 
(12-27.)  ^^ 

Oh.  ziiv.  describes  the  glory  of  God  as  actuallf  returned  to  the  temple, 
and  reproves  the  Jews  for  suflertag  idolatrous  priests  to  profime  the 
temple  with  their  miaistratlons.  (1—14.)  Ordinances  are  then  given 
for  the  deportment  of  God's  true  priests,  and  the  maintenance  due  to 
them.  (1&-31.) 

Ch.  zlv.  appoiDts  the  several  porticos  of  land  for  the  ssnetaarj  and  its 
ministers  (1^6.),  for  the  cit/  (6.X  and  for  the  prince  (7,  8.) ;  and  insti- 
tutes various  ordinances  concerning  the  provisions  for  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  sacrifices.  (9—26.  xlvi.  1—15.) 

Oil.  xlvi.  (16— at)  gives  direcUeoB  concerning  the  Inheriting  of  anj  part 
of  the  prince's  portion,  and  also  concerning  the  boiling  snd  baiUng  any 
part  or  tlte  hoTy  obtatlons. 

Co.  xlvil.  contains  the  vision  of  the  htiAj  waters  issuing  out  of  the  tem- 
ple, snd  their  virtue  (1—12.) ;  a  most  beaotifol  emblem  of  tlie  gradual 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  power  of  divine  grace  under  it. 
which  is  capable  of^hesnns  sll  bat  the  incorrigiblv  impenitent  and 
lurpocrites ;  who,  ia  verse  if.,  ars  eomnared  tc  marshy  ground,  which, 
after  all  the  care  or  culture  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  coothuies 
barren  and  unprofitable.  The  extent  and  division  of  the  IToIy  Land 
are  then  descnbed,  which  is  to  be  indiscriminately  shared  iMtween 
the  Israelitesaa4  peoselytes  sojomming  among  thsm  (13— iQ.) ;  mysti- 
cally denoting  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  ssmo  church 
with  the  Jews.  (Compare  Eph.  iii.  6.) 

Ch.  xhrtiL  comprises  a  description  of  the  several  portions  of  Isnd  belong- 
ing to  osch  tribe  (1—7. 23—29.);  together  vrith  the  poxtions  allotted 
to  the  sanctuary  (8—14.),  the  city  (15—19.),  and  the  prince  (20-22.) ; 
and  also  the  measures  and  names  of  the  gates  of  the  new  city. 
(30-^.) 

The  points  in  these  prophecies,  which  are  principally 
worthy  of  atdantion,  are  the  following :— - 

1.  That  the  prophet,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  scene,  should  hare  annoanced  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Jertisalem  on  the  reiy  day  it  tock  place ;  and,  like 
Jeremiah,  shoald  have  constantly  prddicted  uie  conquest  and 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  inhabi* 
tants. 

S.  That  he  should  have  foreseen  also  the  flight  of  Zede* 
kiah  through  the  broken  walls  at  night,  together  with  these 
circumstances ;  viz.  that  he  should  be  overtaken  by  the  Chal* 
deans,  and  that  he  should  not  be  slain,  but  carried  into  their 
country,  whic^,  however,  he  should  not  see.  This  was 
verified  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  causing  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 

db  That  moreover,  like  Jeremiah,  he  should  plainly  predict 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  country,  and  their  perseve- 
rance in  the  worship  of  God,— events  so  remote  and  m  them- 
selves improbable,— and  also  the  conquest  of  Idumea  by  the 
Hebrews. 

4.  That  he  should  have  announced  not  only  the  demolition 
of  Tyre,  to  be  rebuilt  no  more  (for  the  new  city  was  founded 
upon  an  island),  but  also  that  its  ruins  should  be  thrown  into 
the  sea ;  a  prediction  which  Alexander  unconsciously  veri- 
fied. 

5.  Lastly,  that  like  Jeremiah,  he  should  have  foretold  the 
advent  of  Messiah  the  great  son  of  David,  at  a  period  when 
David^s  family  were  deprived  of  royal  dignity. 

y.  Most  biblical  critK^s  concur  in  opimon  as  to  the  excel- 
lency and  sublimity  of  Ezekiel's  style.  Grotius'  observes, 
that  ne  possessed  great  erudition  and  g[enias ;  so  that,  setting 
aside  his  gift  of  prophecy,  which  is  incomparable,  he  may 

tdly  in  the  Revelslion  of  St.  John,  who  not  only  describes  the  heavenlv 
sanctuary  by  representations  talcen  from  ihe  Jewish  temple  (see  Rev.  xL 
19.  xiv.  17.  XV.  5.  S.),  but  also  transcribes  several  of  E2sekiel's  expressions 
CRev.  iv.  2,  3. 6.  xi.  1,2.  zxi.  12.  &c.,  xxii.  1,  2.);  and  borrows  his  allusions 
from  the  state  of  the  first  temple,  not  of  the  second  temple  which  existed 
fai  our  Saviour's  time ;  as  if  the  former  had  a  more  immediate  reference 
So  the  times  of  the  OospeL  Compare  Rev.  iv.  1.  Ac  with  Ezek  t.  6.  et  teg. 
-Lowth  on  Ezak.  xl. 
>  Reeves  and  Lowth  on  Exek.  d 
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dasunfp  ti>  be  oompued  wi(k  Honaeiv  on  aoeount  of  hisbea 
tiful  conceptions,  nis  illustrious  comparisons,  aod  his  ma. 
sive  knowledge  of  various  subjects,  jiarticolariy  of  z^^j^. 
tare.  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  twenty-nrst  lecture  on  die  s^r-c 
poetry  of  tho  Hebrews,  8!^^^  <^  ^^  IbllowiBg  de9ch{rQr.t9' 
the  peculiar  and  discnminating  characters  ^  this  pr^V,, 
**  Ezekiel,''  says,  he,  **  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  t^. 
gance ;  in  subfimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  kahli: :« 
his  sublimity  is  of  a  totally  different  kiDd.  He  is  deeper. 
hement^  tragical ;  the  oely  sensation  be  aflfects  to  es/cM  i 
the  terrible ;  his  sentiments  are  elevated,  fervid,  fall  d !«, 
indigmmt ;  his  imagery  is  crowded*  magnificent,  task 
someUmes  almost  to  disgust;  his  language  is  pompocs,^ 
lenm,  austexe,  rough,  and  at  times  unpoliahed :  he  em^^ 
frequent  repetitions,  not  for  the  sake  of  sraoe  or  elc^. 
but  from  the  vehemence  of  passion  and  indiffnatioD.  w» 
ever  subject  he  treats  of,  that  he  sedulouely  pursues,  fm 
that  he  rarely  dopaxtSj  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it ;  wi^ 
the  connection  is  in  general  evident  and  well  preservd.  l 
mzvj  respects  he  is  jperhaps  excelled  by  the  other  pn>B^ 
but  in  that  species  or  composition  to  wnieh  he  Be<JBsbTtt 
tore  adapted,«*the  forcible,  the  impetaons,  the  ^|eat  isei. 
lemn,—- not  one  of  the  sacred  writers  ie  superior  to  h 
His  diction  is  sufficiently  perspicuons,  all  his  obscvritr^v 
sists  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  Visiona  {fas  for  'vatis». 
among  others,  those  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jemniabjr 
neeessaiily  dark  and  confused.  The  greater  part  of  £z«tk. 
towards  the  middle  of  the  book  especialiv,  is  yueticu 
whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  diction.  His  f^ 
hovrarer,  are  frequently  so  rude,  that  Bishop  Lowth  expiHa 
himself  as  being  often  at  a  loss  hoD(  to  pronounce  coonoq 
his  performance  in  this  respect.  In  another  place  the  & 
learned  prelate  remarks,  that  Ezekiel  should  be  Jkne 
classed  among  the  orators  than  the  poets ;  and  he  is  of  o^ 
that,  with  respect  to  style,  we  may  justly  assign  to  Euii 
the  same  rank  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Homer,  Simo&kd 
and  iEschyltts  hold  among^  the  Greeks. 

From  this  high  praise  ot  Bishop  I*owth*B,  his  \efaoei!> 
notator,  Michaelis,  dissents ;  and  is  so  far  from  estessa( 
Eaekiel  as  equal  to  Isaiah  in  sublimity,  that  he  is  dispisf 
to  think  ihe  pr<^het  displays  more  art  and  luxuriance  ias- 
plifjring  and  decorating  his  subject,  than  is  consistent  fs 
poetical  fervour,  or,  indeed,  with  true  sublimitjr.  MidoKj 
lurther  pronounces  Ezekiel  to  be  in  general  an  imitator.  li' 

Eossesses  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  novel^  and  ingei&ix 
ut  not  of  gruideur  and  sublimity,  to  all  his  comjKsitk'O:: 
and  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  prophet  lived  at  a  penod  voes 
the  Hebrew  language  was  visibly  on  the  decline;  aad  sIk 
that,  if  we  compare  him  with  the  Latin  poets  who  w(xeH 
the  Augustan  age,  we  may  find  some  res^blaotf  ia  t^ 
style,  something  that  indicates  the  old  age  of  pvtrr.  b 
these  sentiments  the  English  translator  of  Bishop  li)^'^ 
lectures  partially  acquiesces,  observing  that  EzeneVs  im 
is  a  want  of  neither  novelty  nor  sublimity,  but  of  gnn^ 
uniformity;  while  Eichhorn  minutely  discusses  m  claia 
to  originality.^  Archbishon  Newcome,  however,  has  coi^ 
pletely  vindicated  the  prophet's  style.  He  obserres,^}^ 
equal  truth  and  judgment,  that  Ezekiel  is  nottobecoasiiie^ 
as  the  framer  of  those  august  and  astonishing  vz5imi5.£i: 
of  those  admirable  poetical  representations  which  be  cp 
mitted  to  writing ;  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  &c 
who  vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself,  throujgh  a  long  sncct^ 
of  ages,  not  only  in  divers  parts  constituting  a  ms^ni^' 
and  uniform  whole^  but  also  u  different  inaDDer6,2»bTT0Kr< 
by  dreams,  by  inspiration,  and  by  plain  or  enigmaticainst^ 
It  he  is  circumstaatial  in  descrioing  the  wonderful  k^ 
which  were  presented  to  him  in  the  visions  of  God,  hesboeii 
be  regarded  as  a  &ithful  representer  of  the  dvrweTerehtii^ 
for  the  purpose  of  information  and  instruction,  ^  ^^'^ 
hausting  an  exuberant  fancy  in  minutely  filling  up  aowes 
picture.  The  learned  prelate  thinks  it  probable  tliar^ 
the  prophet's  father,  had  preserved  his  own  familT  nosw 
taint  ot  idolatry,  and  had  educated  his  son  for  tne  pnest^ 
office  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews,  and  partico/^/j 
he  study  of  their  sacred  books.  Being  a  youth  at  the  uid^ 
his  captivity, — a  season  of  life  when  the  fervour  of  Imaginau® 
is  natural  in  men  of  superior  endowments^— bis  S^'^. 
him  to  amplification,  like  that  of  some  of  the  RomaD  poeei 
though  he  occasionally  shows  himself  capable  of  the  a^^^ 
and  concise  style,  of  which  the  seventh  chapter  is  b  reaa^ 
able  instance.  But  the  Divine  Spirit  did  not  oTonile  w 
natural  bent  of  his  mind.    Variety  is  thus  produced  &>  ^ 

*  Blahop  Lo^vth'fl  Lactores,  voL  U.  pp.  SMB' 
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ncred  writings.  Nahnin  sounds  the  trampet  of  war ;  Hosea 
•8  seBtentiotts,  Isaiah  suhlime,  Jeremiah  pathetic,  Esekiel 
copious,  l^is  difiuseness  of  manner  in  mild  and  affection- 
gB  exhortatioo,  this  yehement  enlarging  on  the  guilt  and 
eoDflequent  svfierings  of  his  countrymen^  seems  wisely 
idapted  to  their  capacities  and  cireomstanees,  and  must  hare 
had  a  forcible  tendency  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethargy.' 


SECTION  IV. 

OK  Tax  ntOPHSTS  WHO  rLOURISBKD  APTCR  THB  BKTURN  OF 
THB  JEWS  rnOM  BABYLON. 

4  I*  Oir  Tax  BOOK  of  THX  PBOrSZT  basgai. 

L  Jtulhtr  and  daiej^^iL  ^gument  and  tcope^-^^VHL  ^naiyaU 
o/iu  conlmitw— IV.  ObtervaHom  on  it$  wtylt* 

bbtobx  cHsiSTy  620— ^18i 

L  NormxB  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or 

'  biitli-place  of  Haggai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets, 

bat  the  Irst  of  me  three  who  were  commissioned  to  make 

koown  the  dirine  will  to  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 

captirity.   The  eeneral  opinion,  founded  on  the  assertion  of 

the  psendo-Epiphanius,  is  that  he  was  bom  at  Babylon,  and 

was  one  of  the  Jews  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  in  con- 

sequenoe  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus.    The  same  author  affirms 

tliat  he  WBB  buried  at  Jerusalem  among  the  priests,  whence 

s(mR  huTB  conjectured  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 

T^e  times  of  his  predictions,  however,  are  so  distinctlj 

marked  by  himself^  that  we  haye  as  much  certainty  on  this 

poiAt  as  we  liave  with  respect  to  any  of  the  prophets. 

n.  The  Jews,  who  were  released  from  captivity  in  the  first 
79ar  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ez^  i.  1.  tt  le;.),  having  Te> 
.unied  to  Jerntralem  and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
emple  (Esra  iu  iii.),  were  interrupted  in  their  undertakings 
)f  the  neighbonrinff  satraps,  who  contrived  to  prejudice  the 
Peisian  monarch  (9ie  pseudo-Smerdis)  against  them  (Ears 
T.  1.  with  24.)  until  tne  second  year  of  Darius.  Discon- 
9ged  by  these  impediments,  the  people  ceased,  for  fourteen 
/ears,  to  prosecute  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  as  if 
he  time  were  not  yet  come,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
)uUdiog  of  their  own  houses :  but  God,  disposing  that  sove- 
^ign  to  renew  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  raised  up  the  prophet 
riaggu  about  the  year  520  before  Christ;  and,  in  conse- 
lueoce  of  his  exhortations,  they  resumed  the  work,  which 
ffZA  completed  in  a  few  years. 

Farther,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  this 
aRdertakiB|^4  te  prophet  assun^  them  from  God,  that  the 
^loiy  of  thiB  latter  house  should  far  exceed  the  gloiy  of  the 
t(»mer. 

111.  The  book  of  the  prophet  Haggai  comprises  three  dis- 
tinct pTophedes  or  discourses,  viz. 

Di8coum«x  I.  Hie  prophet  reproves  the  delay  of  the  people  in 
reboikiing  the  temple;  which  neglect  he  denounces  as  the 
reason  why  ihey  were  punished  with  great  drought  and  un- 
prodacdTcmuooi.  (L  1 — 12.)  He  then  encourages  them,  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  promises  them  Divine  aasiBtanoe. 

)i«coc7Ksx  9L  The  prophet  further  encourages  the  buildera  by  a 
promise,  ihai  the  glory  of  the  teeond  temple  should  surpass 
that  of  the  fint ;  and  that  in  the  following  year  God  would 
Uess  them  with  a  fruitful  harrest  (iL  1—19.)  This  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  by  Jemu  Chrirt  honouring  the  second 
t^mplie  with  lus  presence^  and  there  publishing  his  saving  doc- 
trine to  the  world.  See  Luke  xix.  47.  xx.  1.  xxi.  38.  John 
X¥ilL  20.3 

iscocmsm  3.  The  prophet  fineleUs  the  settmg  up  of  the  Mes- 
ash's  kingdom  under  the  nssM  of  ZembbabeL  (ii.  90—33.) 

IV.  The  style  of  this  prophet  is  for  the  most  part  plain 
id  prosaic^  and  vdiement  when  he  reproves ;  it  is,  however, 
iterspeised  with  passages  of  much  sublimity  and  pathos 

ArehbialiOTS  Kewcoroe's  Prefixe  to  his  Translation  of  Ezeklel,  pp. 
vit  xzvui.  T*o  jnatify  the  character  above  given,  the  learned  prelate 
icends  to  particulara  (which  we  have  not  room  to  specify),  and  gives  op- 
Hte  ezaun^es,  not  only  of  the  clear,  the  Jlowing,  and  the  nervous,  but 
;>  of  the  sabliroe.  He  concludes  his  observations  on  the  style  of  Ezeidel 
atatiog  it  to  be  his  deliberate  opinion,  that,  if  the  prophet's  "  style  is 
!  old  age  of  tlie  Hebrew  langmge  and  composition,  It  is  a  firm  and  vigor* 
1  oae,  and  ahooU  induce  us  to  trace  its  youth  and  aianhood  with  the 
m  »4siduoos  attention.'*    Ibid.  pp.  zxvili.^IzH. 

W.  Ijowth**  CoMawtttary  on  Haggai. 


when  he  treats  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiahy  whom  ha 
emphatically  terms  ^*  the  desire  of  all  nations.** 


{  9.  OR  THE  BOOK  OP  THB  PBOPBVr  ZECRAUAH. 

I.  Author  and  date* — ^11.  Analytio  of  ito  contento* — ^m.  Obaer 
vatiom  on  it»  otyle, — ^lY.  The  Uut  rix  ehaptert  proved  to  b€ 
genuine, 

BxroBX  CBUST,  620—518. 

I.  Although  the  names  of  Zechariah's  father  and  grand- 
fa^er  are  specified  (Zech.  i.  1.),  it  is  not  known  from  what 
tribe  or  family  this  prophet  was  descended,  nor  where  he  was 
bom ;  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives  who  returned  to 
JeruMlem  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Cyms,  is  unques- 
tionable. As  he  opened  his  prophetic  commission  in  the 
eightii  month  of  the  second  year  4>f  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  that  is,  about  the  year  520  before  the  Christian  era, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  his 
authority  was  equally  effectual  m  promoting  the  building  of 
the  temple.  From  an  expression  in  eh.  ii.  4.  wo  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Zechariah  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
ministry  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  2^hanah  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  concerns  the  events  which  were  Uien  taking 
place,  viz*  the  restoration  of  the  temple*  interspersing  predio* 
tions  relative  to  the  ad  vent  of  the  Messiah.  The  second  pait 
comprises  prophecies  relative  to  more  remote  events«partioi>- 
larly  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  war  of  the  Romauft 
agaust  the  Jews. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Prtpketies  deUvered  in  the  second  Tear  of 
Darius  King  of  Persia,  (i.— vi.) 

DisGouasB  1.  An  exhortation  to  the  Jews  who  had  returned 
from  captivity,  to  guard  against  those  sins  which  had  drawn 
so  much  distress  upon  their  ancestors,  and  to  go  on  with  the 
building  of  the  temple  (i.  1 — 6.),  which  it  is  predictt^d  that 
Darius  should  permit  (7 — 17.);  and  that  the  SamaritanB 
should  be  compelled  to  suspend  their  apposition  to  the  build- 
ing. (18-*31.)  Further  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  work, 
the  prophet  foretells  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  I — 5.), 
and  admonidies  the  Jews  to  depart  from  Babylon  before  her 
destruction  (6-^0.),  promising  them  the  divine  presence. 
(10—13.)  These  promises,  though  primarily  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Jews  afier  their  return  from  Babylon,  are  secon- 
darily and  principally  to  be  understood  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  convenion  to  die  Gospel. 

Discouasa  S.  Under  the  type  of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  clothed 
with  new  sacerdotal  attire,  is  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ  as 
the  chief  eomep-stone  of  his  church.  (8 — 10.) 

DiBGovasx  8.  Under  the  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  and 
two  olive  trees  is  typically  represented  the  success  of  Zerub- 
babel and  Joshua  in  rebuUding  the  temple  and  restoring  its 
service,  (iv.) 

DiscounsE  4.  Under  the  vision  of  a  flying  roll,  the  divinie  judg- 
ments are  denounced  against  robbery  and  perjury  (v.  l-~4.) ; 
and  the  Jews  are  threatened  with  a  second  captivity,  if  they 
continue  in  sin.  (5—1 1.) 

DiBCOuasx  5.  Under  the  vision  of  the  four  chariots,  drawn  by 
several  sorts  of  horses,  are  represented  the  succession  of  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedo-Greek  and  Roman  empires 
(vL  1 — 8.),  and  by  the  two  crowns  placed  upon  the  head  of 
Joshua  are  set  fi)rth  primarily,  the  ve-establishment  of  the 
civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua ;  and,  secondarily  but  principally,  the  high-priesthood 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  here  emphatically  termed  the  Branch 
(9 — 15.),  who  is  to  be  both  king  and  high-priest  of  the  church 
of  God. 

Past  3.  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  fourth  Y^ar  of  tlie  Rdgn 
of  Darius,  (vii.— xiv.) 

DiscouasB  1.  Some  Jews  having  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  exiles  then  at  Babylon,  to  inquire  of  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets whether  they  were  still  bound  to  observe  the  fasts  that 
had  been  instituted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  had  been  observed  during  the  captivity 
(viL  1 — 3.), — the  prophet  is  commanded  to  take  this  occasion 
of  enforcing  upon  them  the  weightier  matters  of  tlie  law,  vi> 
judgment  and  mercy,  lest  the  same  calamities  should  befall 
Uiem  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  their  fiithers  for  their  neg- 
lect of  those  duties.  (4 — 14.)  In  the  event  of  their  obedience, 
God  promises  the  continuance  of  his  favour  (viii.  1—8.) 
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1^  ttro  faMMnitea  to  go  on  with  iho  boildbg  (1^17.)t  uid 
•re  permitted  to  diacontinue  the  obaervance  of  the  £uti  which 
tbey  hed  kept  dui«g  the  captivity.  ri8— 23,) 

OiecocEss  3.  conteins  predictions  of  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  Alexander  the  Great  (ix.  1 — 7.)f 
and  of  the  watchful  providence  of  God  over  his  temple  in  thoee 
tioQbleaome  times.  (8.)  Whence  he  takes  occasion  to  de- 
Kiibe,  as  in  a  parenthesis,  the  advent  of  Christ  (9,  10.  with 
Matt  zxi.  5.  and  John  xii.  15.);  and  then  returning  to  his 
former  subject,  he  announces  the  conquest  of  the  Jews,  particu- 
larly of  the  Maccabees,  over  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchy. ( 1 1 — 17.)  Prosperity  is  further  promised  to  the  Jews 
(x.  1---3.),  and  tneir  victories  over  their  enemies  are  again 
foretold.  (4 — 12.)  It  is  probable  that  this  prophetic  discourse 
remains  to  be  fully  accomplished  in  the  general  and  final  re- 
storation of  the  Jews. 

D.iscoD  BBS  3.  predicts  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejec- 
tion of  Messiah,  and  valuing  him  and  his  labours  at  the 
bas^  price  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  (xL)  This  prediction  was 
literally  fhlfiUed  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  (Compare  Matt 
zxvt.  14,  16.  and  xxviL  3—10.  with  Zech.  xi.  11—13.)  The 
Jews  themselves  have  expounded  this  prophecy  of  the  Mes- 

Discounsi  4.  comprises  a  series  of  prophecies,  relating  princi- 
pally to  the  latter  times  of  the  Gospel  The  former  part  of  it 
(xii.  1—9.)  announces  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem  against 
an  invasion  in  the  last  ages  of  the  worid,  which  most  com- 
mentators think  i>  that  of  Gog  and  Magog,  more  largely  de- 
scribed in  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters  of  JBzekieL 
The  grief  of  the  Jews,  for  their  fathers  having  crucified  the 
Messiah,  on  their  conversion,  is  then  foretold  (1(V— 14A  as 
also  the  crucifixion  itself  and  the  general  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  (xiiL)  The  destruction  of  their  enemies,  predicted  at 
the  beginnmg  of  this  prophetic  sermon,  is  again  foretold 
fxiv.  1 — 15.) ;  and  the  prophecy  concludes  with  announcing 
ue  final  conversion  of  all  nations  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church.  (16 — 21.) 

III.  Zeehariah  is  the  longest  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
His  style,  like  that  of  Haggai,  is  for  the  most  part  prosaic, 
though  more  obscure  towards  the  beginning  on  account  of 
his  types  and  visions.  But  the  difiiculties  arisinj^  from  his 
sdleged  obscurity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  net,  **  that 
some  of  his  predictions  relate  to  matters  which  are  still  in- 
volved in  the  womb  of  futurity :  no  wonder,  then,  that  these 
fdl  not  within  the  reach  of  our  perfect  comprehension.  Others 
there  are,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  have  al- 
ready been  fulfilled,  but  do  not  appear  with  such  a  degree  of 
evidence,  as  they  probably  woula  have  done,  if  we  htul  been 
better  informed  conceminff  the  time  and  facts  to  which  they 
relate.  With  respect  to  the  emblems  and  types  that  are  ex- 
hibited, they  are  most  of  them  of  easy  and  determinate  ap- 
plication. And  in  favour  of  the  importance  of  his  subject 
matter,  it  must  be  acknowleda[ed  that,  next  to  Isaiah,  Zeeha- 
riah is  the  most  evangelical  of  all  the  prophets,  having  more 
frequent  and  more  clear  and  direct  allusions  to  the  character 
and  cominff  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  kingdom,  than  any  of 
the  rest  Nor  in  his  language  and  composition  do  we  find 
any  particular  bias  to  obscurity,  except  that  the  quickness 
and  suddenness  of  the  transitions  are  sometimes  apt  to  con- 
found the  boundaries  of  discourse,  so  as  to  leave  the  less 
attentive  reader  at  a  loss  to  whom  the  several  parts  of  it  are 
to  be  ascribed.  But  upon  the  whole  we  shall  find  the  diction 
remarkably  pure,  the  construction  natural  and  perspicuous, 
and  the  style  judiciously  varied  accordingr  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject;  simple  and  plain  in  the  narrative  and  historicsal 
parts;  out  in  those  that  are  wholly  prophetical,  the  latter 
chapters  in  particular,  rising  to  a  degree  of  elevation  and 
grandeur  scarcely  inferior  to  the  subnmest  of  the  inspired 
writinff8."» 

lY.  The  diversity  of  style  observable  in  the  writings  of 
this  prophet  has  induced  many  modem  critics  to  conclude 
that  the  last  six  chapters  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Zeehariah :  but  their  objections,  however  formidable  in  ap- 
peannce,  admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution. 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  the  evangelist  Matthew  (xxvii.  9.) 
cites  a  passage  now  found  in  Zech.  xi.  13.  as  spoken,  not  by 
Zechanah,  but  by  Jeremiah.  But  it  is  more  probable  (as  we 
have  already  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  tbis  work),  that 
the  name  ofJeremiah  has  slipped  into  the  text  through  some 
nustake  of  the  transcribers. 

t  J>r.  Blsjney'B  Transiatlon  of  Zeehariah.  PreL  Disc  pp.  xv.  zri. 


2.  It  is  urged,  that  many  things  are  mentioDed  in  ^ 
chapters,  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  Ze^-, 
time ;  as,  when  events  are  foretold,  which  had  aciuiUy  tafe 
place  before  that  time.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  %^ 
those  subjects  of  prophecy  have  been  rightly  undeisjol 
and  whether  that,  which  has  been  construed  as  bn»^ 
ference  to  past  transactions,  may  not  in  reality  teniufii^« 
others  of  a  later  period,  and  some  perhaps  whiehse  f«|H 


come. 


3.  Another  argument  is  drawn  from  eh.  xL,  vhid  es 
tains  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  ud  pei|i 
of  the  Jews; — a  prophecy,  "  which  (it  has  been  said) as 
agreeable  to  the  scope  of  Zechariah*s  commission,  \rtis.5. 
gether  with  his  colleaflpie  Haggai,  was  sent  to  eDcoQn^:^ 
people,  lately  returned  from  captivity,  to  build  theirta^ 
and  to  restore  their  commonwealth.'^'  This,  it  is  ^i 
was  the  general  scope  of  Zechariah's  commission  in  ike  is 
eight  chapters ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  fit  time  to  f% 
the  destruction  of  both  the  temple  and  commonwetltluviii 
they  were  but  yet  building.  But,  between  the  date  of  % 
first  chapters  and  that  of  Uie  succeeding  ones,  maojstc. 
stances  might  have  occurred,  and  certeonly  did  occai,tcr 
rise  to  a  commission  of  a  very  different  compleiioa6e; 
foregoing.  The  former  are  expressly  dated  in  the  sb? 
and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius;  to  the  lam: 
date  at  all  is  annexed.  Danus  is  supposed  to  have  w^ 
thirty-six  years ;  and  the  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  ^^ 
prophets,  Haggai,  Zeehariah,  and  Malachi,  did  not  die  ha 
the  last  year  oT  that  king's  reign.  Admittinff,  thea^Zici} 
riah  to  have  prophesied  again  towards  the  cfose  of  its? 
he  may  well  oe  supposed  to  have  published  without  iet> 
congruity,  afVer  such  an  interval,  what  would  not  a}ti^ 
have  accorded  with  the  period  and  purport  of  his  fiis  a 
mission.  And  as  there  is  good  reason  to  beliere  tint  a 
was  the  case ;  so  upon  this  ground  we  may  also  not  loip 
bly  conclude  him  to  have  been  that  very  Zeehariah  aim 
our  Saviour  spake  (Matt  xxiii.  35.)  as  shin  betvm» 
temple  and  the  altar.  For  he  was,  according  to  ourSinr: 
description,  the  son  of  Barachias,  and  comes  JD-ib 
from  what  is  said  of  him  he  might  naturally  be  expect 
at  the  close  of  that  series  of  prophets  (for  there  were  la 
after  him  until  the  coming  of  Uhnst)  who  were  pat  toiiti 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  That  he  was  becev 
obnoxious  to  his  countrymen,  may  be  collected  fromcli.iL^ 
And.  if  the  records  of  the  Old  T^tament  are  8iIeDtc<«f> 
ing  his  death,  let  it  be  remembeied  that  it  was  a  to;  s^^ 
part  of  them,  if  any,  that  was  written  after  that  event 

4.  Lastly,  upon  the  same  supposition,  the  allowed  f 
ference  of  style  and  manner  may  oe  accounted  iotM^ 
as  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subject,  but  fron  die^ 
ferent  age  of  the  author;  who  may  well  be  at^^'^ 
written  vrith  more  dignity  in  his  advanced  yean,tlB!iiho 
he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  is  said  to  be  in  en.  ii*  4. 

Upon  the  whole  this  ccmclusion  may  be  diavti)  tlot 
setting  aside  the  doubtful  authori^  of  St  Mstthev  ^  ufi 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  found  sufficient  to  inr^^te  a 
title  of  Zeehariah  to  the  chapters  in  question;'  uJ% 
quently,  that  it  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah,  a«  Mwe.w 
Hammond,  and  others  have  supposed,  nor  befirt  the  timeu 
that  prophet,  as  Archbishop  Newcome  conjectured,  w* 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  vso  ^ 
Doederlein. 

$  3.  ON  TRK  BOOK  OF  TBI  PROPHIT  MALACHI. 
I.  Author  and  date,r—lL  Occanon  and  teope  of  hitfr^ 
— m.  Jnalytit  of  itt  contentt^r-jy.  Style- 

BBFOBB   CHBIST,  436 430. 

I.  CoNccRNiKo  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  minor  pitip 
(which  name  signifies  my  angel  or  mv  mettenger)^  so  ^ 
is  known,  that  it  has  been  doubted  whethe^r  his  naoe^^ 
proper  name,  or  only  a  generic  name,  signifying  toe^ 
of  the  Lord,  a  messenger,  a  prophet  From  a  co^Pjr* 
of  Haggai  (i.  13.)  with  Malachi  (iii.  1.),  it  appa»i  ^ 
those  tmies  the  appellation  of  Malaek-Jtkowikj  o^  ^^ 
ger  of  the  Lord,  was  given  to  the  prophets.  The  °^f^^^ 
translators  have  rentoed  Malachi  Am  angei  instead     - 

»  Dr.  Mayney'tTranritUon  of  Zeehariah,  pp.  3^-37.  '^l^^> 
of  the  lauer  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Zeehariah  it  ■atifMcton'/i'^^ 
a  minute  ciamiDation  or  ita  language,  ityle,  poetical  ^^^^f^Zjltiiir* 
and  scope,  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Koeater,  in  hia  MeletemataCrioca  tn^^ 
Prophets  Partem  poeterforem,  cap.  U.— jdv.  prowendaejw*'*^ 
8vo.  QotthigaB,  1819. 
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anfcA  as  the  original  imporia;  and  aereral  of  the  fethera 
have  quoted  Malachi  under  the  name  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  Origen  entertained  the  extravagant  notion,  tnat  Mala- 
chi was  an  angel  incarnate  sent  from  God.  Calmet,  after 
Jerome  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  thinks  that  Malachi 
was  the  same  person  as  Ezra,  who  wrote  the  canonical  hook 
that  passes  under  his  name,  and  was  governor  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  As  he  revised  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  collected  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  performed  various  other  important  services  to  the  Jewish 
shurch,  Ezra  has  been  considered  both  by  ancient  Jewish, 
and  also  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary person  sent  from  God^  and  therefore  they  thought  him 
very  appropriately  denominated  Malachi:  out  for  these 
opinions  there  is  no  foundation  whatever. 

It  is  certain  that  Malachi  was  a  distinct  person  from  Ezra, 
and  (as  Rosenmiiller  observes)  the  Whole  argument  of  his 
book  proves  that  he  flourished  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity. That  he  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah  was  the 
nnvBTvisg  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  subject  of  the  book,  which  presents  tne  same 
aspect  of  tilings  as  in  Nehemiah  *8  time.  Thus,  it  speaks  of 
the  temple  as  having  been  built  a  considerable  time ;— it  in- 
troduces the  Jews  as  coinplaininff  of  the  unfavourable  state 
of  their  af&irs ;— it  finds  fault  witn  the  heathen  wives,  whom 
Nehpmiah  after  some  time  separated  from  the  people  (Neb. 
xiii.  23 — 30.) ; — it  censures  the  withholding  of  tithes,  which 
was  also  noticed  by  Nehemiah.  (xiii.  5.)^  From  all  these 
2ircumstances  it  appears  that  Malachi  prophesied  while  Ne- 
hemiah was  governor  of  Judsea,  more  particularly  after  his 
second  coming  from  the  Persian  court ;  and  he  appears  to 
hare  contributed  the  weight  of  his  exhortations  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  the  final  reform  established 
by  tMt  pious  and  excellent  governor.  Archbishop  Newcome 
supposes  this  prophet  to  have  flourished  about  tne  year  436 
before  the  Christian  era :  but  Dr.  Kennicott  places  him  about 
the  year  430  before  Christ,  which  date  is  ado])ted  by  Dr. 
Hales,  as  suflicientiy  agreeing  with  the  description  of  Joa&- 
phus  and  the  varying  dates  of  chronologers.* 

11.  The  Jews,  having  rebuilt  the  temple  and  re-established 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  after  tiie  death  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  relapsed  into  their  former  irreligion  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  the  priests.  Although  they  were  sub- 
sequently reformed  during  the  governments  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  yet  they  fell  into  gross  abuses  after  the  death  of 
Ezra,  and  dumig  Nehemiah*s  absence  at  the  court  of  Persia. 
The  prophet  Msuachi  was  therefore  commissioned  to  reprove 
he  priests  and  people,  more  particularly  after  Nehexniah*s 


second  letam,  for  their  ineligions  praetioes,  and  to  inyke 
them  to  repentance  and  reformation  of  life  by  promises  of 
the  ffieat  blessings  that  should  be  bestowed  at  the  adyent  of 
the  Messiah. 

in.  The  writings  of  Malachi,  which  consist  of  four  chap- 
ters, comprise  two  distinct  prophetic  discourses,  viz. 

DiMouBsx  1.  The  Jews  having  complained  that  God  had  shown 
them  no  particular  kindness,  the  prophet  in  reply  reminds 
them  of  the  special  favour  which  God  had  bestowed  upon 
them ;  their  country  being  a  cultivated  land,  while  that  of  the 
Edomites  was  laid  waste,  and  was  to  be  still  farther  devaa- 
teted,  b^  the  Penian  armies  marching  through  those  territo- 
ries against  the  revolting  Egyptians,  (i.  1 — 5.)  Malachi  then 
reproves  them  for  not  showing  due  reverence  to  God  (6 — 10.), 
for  which  their  rejection  is  tl^eatened,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  is  announced.  (U.)  The  divine  judgmenti  axe 
threatened  both  a^^amst  the  priesto  for  their  ui^bithfulness  in 
their  office  (12 — 14.  iL  1 — 10.^,  and  also  for  the  unlawfiil 
intermarriages  of  the  jjeople  with  idolatresses,  and  divorcing 
even  their  legitimate  wives.  (11—17.) 

Discouasx  2.  fbreteUs  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  hii  forerunner 
John  the  Baptirt,  under  the  name  of  EUas,  to  purify  the  sons 
of  Levi,  the  priests,  and  to  smite  the  land  with  a  curse, 
unless  they  all  repented.  ReprooCi  are  interspersed  for  with- 
holding their  tithes  and  other  oblations,  and  also  for  their 
blasphemy ;  and  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  are  predicted,  (iii.  iv.  1—3.)  The  prophe^ 
concludes  vrith  enjoining  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  since 
they  were  to  expect  no  prophet  until  the  forerunner  already 
promised  should  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  to 
introduce  the  Mesnah,  and  commence  a  new  and  everlasting 
dispensation.  (4 — 6.)  **  The  great  and  tenible  day  of  the 
Lord,"  in  verse  5.  denotes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romaiu  ▲.  n.  70. ;  though  this  expression  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  general  dissolutton  of  all  things,  agreeably  to  the  usual 
mode  of  speaking  among  the  prophets.  Compare  Isa.  xiiL 
9,  10.» 

IV.  Although  the  writings  of  this  prophet  are  almost 
wholly  in  prose,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  force 
and  eleffanoe.  He  reproves  the  wickedness  of  his  country* 
men  with  great  vehemence ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  observes  that 
his  book' is  written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seeaas 
to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  time  of  the 
B6b}rlonish  captivity,  was  in  a  declining  state,  and,  being 

Sast  ite  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the 
ebiiity  of  ageu 


CHAPTER  V. 
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f.  MfMuni  •ftht  Firtt  Book  of  jBf  i/ratd— II.  0/the  Second  Book  of  Etdraa.-^ISX,  Of  the  Book  of  Tohit.^-TV.  Of  the  Book 
o/JudUk-^Y,  Of  the  rett  of  the  Chaptera  of  Etther,-^Yl,  Of  the  Book  of  fFUdnm,-^YlI.  Of  the  Book  of  Eccteoiatttcua,^- 
Vm.  Of  Baruch.—JX.  Of  the  Son^  of  the  Three  Children, — X.  Of  the  Hiotory  of  Suoanna, — XI.  Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
— XIL  Of  the  Prayer  ofMdnaatet, — XIII.  Of  the  Book  ofMaccabeet. 


I.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  nRsrnooK  or  Esoras 
was  written :  it  is  only  extant  in  Greek,  and  in  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  it  is  nlaoed  before  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra,  and  is  there  callea  the  first  book  of  Ezra,  because  the 
events  related  in  it  oocuned  prior  to  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  In  some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  it 
is  called  the^ra  book  of  the  priest  f  meaning  Ezra),  the  au- 
thentic book  of  Ezra  beinsr  called  the  secoim  book.  In  the 
editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  previous  to  tiie  council  of 
Trent,  this  and  the  following  book  are  styled  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras,  those  of  Esdras  ana  Nehemiah  being 
entitied  the  first  and  second  books.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  not  known;  it  is  compiled  fhmi  the  books  of  Ezra  and 

*  Jahn't  Ihtrodnction,  p.  43& 

*  Archbishop  Newcome's  Minor  Prophets,  p.  zliil.  Kennicott,  Disser* 
lAtio  OeneraUa,  S 14.  p.  8.  Dr.  Hsiea's  Anslyns  of  Chronologji  voL  U. 
p.  533. 

*  W.  Lowth  snd  Reeves  on  Blalschi. 

*  For  a  critical  acconnt  of  the  reaaons  why  the  Apocryphal  Books,  which 
•re  oraally  printed  between  the  Old  sad  New  xeetamentab  are  Jiistl/ 
rejected  from  the  canon  of  Bcriptore,  as  uninspired  wridnga,  see  ycL  L 
ippendbLNo.  L  Section  L  pp.  436, 436. 
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Nehemiah,  which,  however,  it  contradicts  in  many  instances. 
The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  chiefly  historical,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship.  The  style  of  this  book  is  much  purer 
than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  is 
said  freqoentiy  to  approach  that  of  Symmachus,  the  most  ele- 
gant of  dl  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible.  Although  this 
book  is  often  cited  by  the  finthers,  it  is  rejected  by  Jerome  as 
being  spurious,  and  the  church  of  Rome  never  recognised  its 
canonical  anthority :  it  is  not  appointed  to  be  read  for  lessons 
in  the  Anglican  church.  There  is  a  Syriac  yersion  of  this 
book  extant 

II.  In  what  language  the  SKcoim  book  or  Esdras  was  ori- 
ginally written,  it  seems  impossible  at  this  distant  period  to 
determine  with  certainty.    Morinus  conjectures  tiiat  it 


Hebrew,  or  perhaps  Chaldee,  from  whicn  it  was  translated 
into  Greek,  and  thenee  into  Latin  :*  and  this  conjecture  \m 


•  Baercltatloats  Blblioa,  lib.  IL  p.  SB6b 
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froands  upon  wliat  he  conslderB  to  be  its  evidentl^r  Jewish 
style  and  phraseology.  Archbishop  Laurence  thinks  it  highly 
pvobable  that  the  Latin  Torsion  was  immediately  and  literally 
taken  from  the  Greek :  it  is  indisputably  of  very  high  anti- 
quity. It  is  also  extant  in  an  Arabic  translation,  the  date  of 
which  is  unknown,  and  in  an  Ethiopic  version  (where  it  is 
called  the  first  book  of  Esdras),'  which  cannot  be  traced 
higher  than  the  fourth  century :  both,  however,  seem  to  be 
taken  from  the  Greek,  and  differ  considerably  from  the  Latin 
Torsion :  which  last,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Laurence,  may 
be  advantageously  corrected  by  the  other  two.  In  the  Ethio- 
pic version,  it  is  termed  the  first  book  of  Esdras.  Both  this 
and  the  Arabic  veraions  have  onlj  from  Chapter  III.  to  Chap 
ter  XrV.  inclusive.  The  remaming  chaptera,  as  found  m 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  have  clearly  no  connection  with  it,  but 
form  two  separate  apocryphal  pieces,  and  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  almost  all  the  maniueripts  of  the  Vulgate, 
though  they  are  now  printed  as  part  of  the  second  book  of 
Esdras. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  unknown ;  although  he  person- 
ates Ezra,  it  is  manifest  from  the  style  and  contents  of  his 
book  that  he  lived  long  after  that  celebrated  Jewish  reformer. 
He  pretends  to  visions  and  revelations,  but  they  are  so  fanciful, 
indigested,  ridiculous,  and  absurd,  that  it  is  dear  that  the 
Hdy  Spirit  oould  have  no  concern  in  dictating  them.  He  be- 
lieved tnat  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  souls 
of  good  and  wicked  men  would  all  be  delivered  out  of  hell 
after  the  day  of  judgment  Numerous  rabbinical  &bles  occur 
in  this  book,  particularly  the  account  of  the  six  days'  crea- 
tion, and  the  story  of  jSehemoth  and  Leviathan,  two  mon- 
strous creatures  that  are  designed  as  a  feast  for  the  elect  after 
the  day  of  resurrection,  kc.  He  says  that  the  ten  tribes  are 
gone  away  into  a  country  which  he  calls  Arsareth  (xiii.  40 
—45.),  and  that  Ezra  restored  the  whole  body  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  had  been  entirely  lost  (xiv.  21.)  And  he 
speaks  of  Jesus  Cturist  and  his  apostles  in  so  clear  a  manner, 
that  the  Gospel  itself  is  scarcely  more  explicit  On  these 
dccounts,  ana  from  the  numerous  vestiges  or  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John,  which  are  discoverable  in  this  book,  Molden- 
hawer  and  some  other  critics  conclude  that  it  was  written  by 
some  converted  Jew,  in  the  close  of  the  firat  or  early  in  the 
second  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Esdras  or  Ezra. 
But  Archbishop  Laurence  considera  those  passages  to  be  in- 
terpolations, and  observes  tiiat  the  character  wnich  the  un- 
known writer  eives  of  the  Messiah  is  a  very  different  one 
from  what  a  Christian  would  have  given.  He  is  therefore 
of  opinion  that  this  book  was  written  by  a  Jew,  who  lived 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  lera ;  and  tiiat,  as 
an  authentic  record  of  Jewish  opinions  on  several  interesting 
points  almost  immediately  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  it 
seems  to  deserve  no  inconsiderable  attention.*  This  book 
was  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  Jerome. 

III.  Concerning  the  author  of  Uie  book  of  Tobit^  or  the 
time  when  he  flourished,  we  have  no  authentic  information. 
It  professes  to  relate  the  history  of  Tobit  and  his  family,  who 
were  carried  into  captivity  to  Nineveh  by  Shalmaneser ;  but 
it  contains  so  many  rabbinical  fables,  and  allusions  to  the 
Babylonian  demonology,  that  many  learned  men  consider  it 
as  an  ingenious  and  amusing  fiction,  calculated  to  form  a 
pious  temper,  and  to  teach  the  most  important  duties.  From 
some  apparent  coincidences  between  this  book  and  some 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  Moldenhaweris  disposed  to  refer 
It  to  the  end  of  the  firat  century :  but  Jahn  and  most  other  com- 
mentatora  and  critics  think  it  was  written  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
According  to  Jerome,  who  translated  the  book  of  Tobit  into 
•Latin,  it  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee  by  some  Babylo- 
ioian  Jew.  It  was  probably  begun  by  Tobit,  continuea  by 
his  son  Tobias,  and  nnished  by  some  other  individual  of  the 
.family ;  after  which  it  was  digested  into  the  order  in  which 
we  now  have  it  There  is  a  Greek  vereion  of  this  book  ex- 
tant, much  more  ancient  than  Jerome's  Latin  translation :  for 
it  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
other  fathera,  who  lived  long  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 
From  this  Greek  version  the  ^yriac  translation  was  made, 
jamA  also  that  which  is  found  among  the  apocryphal  books  in 
our  Enprlish  Bibles.  Althouph  the  book  of  Tobit  has  always 
been  rejected  from  the  sacred  canon,  it  was  cited  with  re- 
spect by  the  early  fathera  of  the  Christian  chureh :  the  sim- 
plicity  of  its  narrative,  and  the  pious  and  moral  lessons  it 

*  Prlmi  ExfB  UbrI  Venio  Ahiopica.  General  aemaikii  pp.  9B(^ 
8B2.  991. 
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inculcates,  have  imparted  to  it  an  interest,  whicli  hasmde^ 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  apocryphal  writingi. 

IV.  Tlie  BOOK  or  JunrrH  professes  to  relate  the  deifst:; 
the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews,  throagli  the  instruinenra^iiT  i 
their  countrywoman  Judith,  whose  genealogy  is  recordfen 
the  eighth  chapter ;  but  so  many  eeo^pnical,  Uinrji^ 
and  chronological  difficulties  attencTthis  book,  tfaatU^ 
Grotins,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  oonsidered  h  n^ 
as  a  drama  or  parable  than  a  reaX  history.  Dr.  Prid^rt, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  carries  with  it  the  ah  of  2^9 
history  in  most  particulara,  except  that  of  tiie  long-contsij 
peace  said  to  have  been  procured  by  Judith ;  which,  v  n 
mg;  to  the  account  given  in  this  book,  must  have  ronts^ 
^g^y  yean.  But^  as  the  Jews  never  enjoyed  a  peace  dt 
long  continuance  since  they  were  a  nation,  he  is  dis|K«c^ 
allow  that  circumstance  to  oe  a  fiction,  though  he  is  inc^. 
to  think  that  the  book  in  other  respects  is  a  true  faistrrr.  i 
opposition  to  this  opinion,  it  has  been  contended  by  ft^ 
ger,  Moldenhawer,  and  othera,  that  If  it  were  a  true  ti^i-. 
some  notice  of  the  victory  it  records  would  have  beca^* 
by  Josephus,  who  is  on  no  occasion  deficient  when  an  cr^ 
tunity  presents  itself  of  magnifying  the  achievement!!  i'. 
countrymen.  Philo  is  equally  silent  concerning  tfabhi 
and  its  author.  The  time  when  and  the  place  wi^ : 
lived  are  totally  unknown.  Dr.  Prideaux  reifere  the  hcdi 
the  time  of  Manasseh;  Jahn  assigns  it  to  the  3ge  ^z 
Maccabees,  and  thinks  it  was  written  to  animate  UvJt 
against  the  Syrians.  Grotins  refers  it  to  the  same  pr-r/. 
and  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  wholly  a  parabolic  fiction  vr^t 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epipnanes,  when  he  camf  i-; 
Judsa  to  persecute  the  Jewish  churchy  and  that  its  (ki^ 
was  to  confirm  the  Jews,  under  that  persecution,  hi  se 
hope  that  God  would  send  them  a  delirpier.  Accorcii::t 
him,  by  Judith  is  intended  Judca :  by  Bethulia  the  tAui 
or  house  of  God ;  and  by  the  sword  which  went  out  itrA 
the  prayera  of  the  saints ;  Nebuchadonosor  denct»  ^ 
devil;  Assyria  his  kingdom,  that  is,  nride :  Holofemesass 
Antiochus  £piphanes,  who  was  the  devil's  instrunhct: 
that  persecution,  &c.  &c.  But  such  conjectures,  as  aoo 
commentator'  remarks,  however  ingenious,  are  better  a-> 
lated  to  exhibit  the  powere  of  fancy  and  the  abuse  of  ien- 
ing,  than  to  investigate  truth,  or  tfctrow  light  on  what  is  s 
certain  and  obscure.  ' 

The  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  in  Ch]h 
and  translated  into  Latin.  Besides  this  translation,  tk^r: 
are  two  othera,— one  in  Greek,  and  the  othenin  Sjriac;  2? 
former  is  attributed  to  Theodotion,  but  is  certaiDljr  aia 
older,  for  it  is  cited  by  Clement  of  Rome  in  his  Epi^de  3 
the  Corinthians,  who  flourished  sixty  years  before  mo^o 
tion.  The  Syriac  vereion  was  made  nom  the  Greet;,  ^hena 
also  our  present  English  translation  was  made.^ 

V.  "  The  rest  or  the  chapters  or  thi  BoR  ^^ 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  tlie  Hebrew  dot  in  th; 
Chaldee,"  were  originally  written  in  Greek,  whence  iky 
were  translated  into  Latin,  and  formed  part  of  the  l^^ 
old  Latin  vereion  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  Beq 
there  annexed  to  the  canonical  book,  they  passed  vii^x^ 
censure,  but  were  rejected  by  Jerome  in  his  version,  beaue 
he  confined  himself  to  the  Hebrew  Scariptures,  dod  ^^ 
chaptera  never  were  extant  in  the  Hebrew  language,  l^i 
are  evidentiy  the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  b»t  vt 
considered  both  by  Jerome  and  Grotius  as  a  work  of^- 
fiction,  which  was  annexed  to  the  canonical  book  of  t^ 
by  way  of  embellishment.* 

From  the  coincidence  between  some  of  these  apoatpu 
chaptera  and  Josephus,  it  has  been  supposed  that  ibejs^* 
compilation  from  the  Jewish  historian;  smd  this  codv^^^ 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Ptolemy  a^d  tif^* 

Satra,  who  lived  no  lone  time  before  Josephus.  1^^ 
itions  to  tiie  book  of  EsUier  are  ofVen  cited  by  ^^^/'^ 
of  the  church ;  and  the  council  of  Trent  has  assigscn  tw* 
a  place  among  the  canonical  books.  .^ 

VI.  "  The  Wisdom  or  Solomok"  is  commonly  ascn^ 
to  that  Hebrew  monarch,,  either  bmuse  the  author  iflu^ 
his  sententious  manner  ot  writing,  or  because  he  flomeQitf» 
speaks  in  his  name,  the  better  to  recommend  his  mow  }^ 
cepts.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Solomon  v^.^^? 
author,  for  it  was  never  extant  in  Hebrew,  nor  recei^^^ 

■  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  hii  Preface  to  the  book  of  Judith.  ^  ,  ,^ 

«  Grotii  Prnfatio  ad  Annotationet  in  Libnim  Jadilti,  apod  Grit  «^'*7, 

T.  p.  6a  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  VeL  Teat  pp.  166-158.  y^fiS^ 

OonnecUon,  vol  i.  pp.  36—40.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet  Ffled.  pf  '^^^iat 
•  From  the  aubacription  to  the  book  of  EaUier  in  LXX,  It  9^,^ 

been  tranalated  b.  0.  Ui3. ;  at  which  time  it  ia  junibable  the  apociTP""'^ 

were  flrat  interpolated. 
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i^ebrew^  canon,  nor  is  the  stvle  like  ^t  of  Solomon. 

her.  It  is  evident  that  it  conld  not  have  been  written  by 

not  obIt  from  the  nmneroua  passages  which  are  cited 

.   from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiaii  ana  Jeremiah,  who  did 

We  till  long;  after  that  king's  reign,  but  also  from  its 

radictions  m  historical  troth,  particularly  in  eh.  xv.  14. 

rc  the  author  represents  his  countrymen  as  being  in  nUh 

an  to  enemies^  whom  he  describes  as  being  *'  most  foolish, 

more  miserable  than  the  Tory  babes/'    Whereas  we  are 

'essly  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  Judah  and 

el  enjoyed  the  fittest  possible  prosperity  and  peace 

ng  the  reign  of  Solomon,   fl  Kings  Iv.  20, 21. 24,  25.) 

ivhich  we  may  add,  that  this  book  contains  sereral  woids 

'owed  from  the  Grecian  games,  that  were  not  in  nse  till 

r  after  his  time ;  for  instance,  tnwdm^fm  (It.  2.),  to  wear 

own,  such  as  was  given  to  victors,— ^/mt^w  (iv.  2.),  to 

ce  a  triumphant  entry  as  the  victors  did,  after  they  had 

u^ed  the  crown,— «>«r  (iv.  2.  x.  12.),  the  stadium  6r 

3e  appointed  for  the  race,— <e3A«r  (iv.  i,\  the  reward  an- 

pTiated  to  tiie  successfol  candidate, — and  jfi^atCcwr  (x.  12.;, 

sonfer  the  prize  of  victory.    On  these  aocounts,  Jerome' 

DTTUS  us  that  several  ancient  writers  of  the  first  Uiree  cen- 

les  ascribed  it  to  Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Alexandria, 

lo   flourished  in  the  first  century;  and  this  opinion  b 

lerally  adopted  by  the  modems,  from  the  Platonic  notions 

coverable  in  it,  ss  well  as  from  its  style,  which  evidently 

>W8  that  it  was  the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of 

ixandria.     Drusius  indeed  attributes  it  to  another  Philo, 

re  aocient  than  the  person  just  mentioned,  and  who  is 

^d  bv  Josephus;>  hut  this  hypothesis  is  untenable,  be- 

ise  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  confessedly  a 

AT,  and  the  Philo  of  Drusius  was  a  heathen.    Bishop 

wtli  considers  this  book  evidently  to  be  the  production  of 

ne  Hellenistic  Jew,  by  whom  it  was  originally  written  in 

ed£« 

The  book  of  TVisdom  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  firti^ 
lich  is  written  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  contains  a  descrip- 
n  or  encomium  of  wisdom,  by  which  comprehensive  term 
i  ancient  Jews  understood  prudence  and  toresight,  know- 
l^e  and  understanding,  and  principally  the  duties  of  religion 
d   morality.    This  division  includes  the  first  six  chapters, 
le  Mcond  part  points  out  the  source  of  true  wisdom  and  the 
dans  of  obtaining  it,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chanters. 
the  third  part,  comprising  the  remainder  of^Uie  booK,  the 
thor  personifies  Solomon,  in  whose  name  he  introduces  a 
ng  and  tedious  prayer  or  address  to  the  Deity,  which  treats 
I  a  variety  of  topics,  differing  from  the  subject  of  the  two 
eceding  parts ;  vis.  reflections  on  the  history  and  conduct 
'  the  Israelites  during  their  joumeyincs  in  the  wilderness, 
id  their  subsequent  proneness  to  idolatry.    Hence  he  takes 
x^asion  to  inveigh  against  idolatry,  the  ongin  of  which  he 
ivestigates,  and  concludes  with  reflections  on  the  history  of 
le  people  of  God.    His  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
entateuch,  and  the  precept  (xvi.  28.),  to  worship  God  before 
le  rising  of  the  sun,  have  induced  some  critics  to  think  that 
le  author  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes. 
The  style  of  this  book,  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  to  be 
ery  unequal.    '*  It  is  often  ponopous  and  turgid,  as  well  as 
odious  and  diffuse,  and  abounds  in  epithets,  directly  contrary 
J  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews;  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
2«nperate,  poetical,  and  sublime."*    The  book  of  Wisdom 
iims  always  been  admired  for  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  con- 
ains  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent  moral 
j&ndency  of  its  precepts ;  on  which  account  some  of  the 
incients  styled  it  Panardos^  or  the  treasury  of  virtue.    Al- 
ihough  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  particularly  Jerome. 
unifurmly  considered  it  as  apocryphal,  yet  they  recommended 
Its  perusal,  in  consideration  oi  its  excellence.    The  third 
coancil  of  Carthage,  held  in  397,  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
canonical  book,  under  the  name  of  the  fourth  book  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  this  decision.  Three 
ancient  translations  of  it  are  extant,  in  Syriae,  Arabic,  and 
Latin ;  the  last  was  executed  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
says  that  he  did  not  correct  it.    It  is  full  of  barbarisms. 

Vll.  **T^  Wisdom  of  Jksus  thx  son  of  Sirach,  or  Eo- 
^LEsusncus,*'  like  the  preceding,  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered as  the  production  of  Solomon,  whence  the  council  of 
Carthage  deemed  it  canonical,  under  the  title  of  the  fifth 
book  01  Solomon,  and  their  decision  was  adopted  by  the 
couDcU  of  Trent.  It  is  however  manifest,  that  it  was  not, 
and  could  not,  bo  written  by  Solomon,  because  allusion  is 
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mada  (xbrii.  24, 35.)  to  the  captivity :  although  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  author  collected  some  scattered  stnti* 
ments  ascribed  to  Solomon,  which  he  arranged  with  the  other 
materials  he  had  selected  for  his  work.  Sonntag  is  of 
opinion  that  this  book  is  a  collection  of  fragments  or  miscel- 
laneous hints  for  a  large  work,  planned  out  and  begun,  but 
not  completed.^  Respecting  the  author  of  the  book  of 
EcclesiasticuB,  we  have  no  mformation  but  what  we  collect 
from  the  book  itself;  and  firom  this  it  appears  that  it  was 
written  by  a  person  oi  the  name  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
who  had  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Bretschneider,*  lived  about  180  b.  c.  This  man  being 
deeply  conversant  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  having  col- 
lectea  many  things  from  the  prophets,  blended  them,  as  welt 
as  the  sentences  ascribed  to  Solomon,  with  the  result  of  his 
own  observation,  and  thus  endeavoureid  to  produce  an  ethical 
treatise  that  mk^it  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  This  book 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect 
then  in  use  in  Judea,  and  was  translated  oy  his  grandson  into 
Greek,  about  the  year  130  b.  c.,^  for  the  use  ot  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Judoea. 
Ilie  translator  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Sirach,  as  well  as  his  grandfather  the  autlior. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  **  is  a  collection,  without  any 
definite  order,  of  meditations  and  proverbs  relating  to  religion, 
to  morals,  and  to  the  conduct  or  human  life;  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  much  acuteness  of  thought,  and  propriety  of 
diction ;  and  not  unfrequently  marked  by  considerable  beauty 
and  elegance  of  expression ;  and  occasionally  rising  to  the 
sublimest  heights  of  human  eloquence.''^  From  the  great 
shniiarity  between  this  book  and  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  in 
matter,  sentiments,  diction,  complexion  of  the  style,  and 
construction  of  the  periods,  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  author  adopted  the  same  mode  of  versification  which 
is  found  in  the  Proverbs ;  and  that  he  has  performed  his 
translation  with  such  a  religious  regard  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
that,  were  it  literally  and  accurately  tio  be  retranslated,  he 
has  very  little  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  original  dic- 
tion might  be  recovered.' 

This  book  has  met  with  general  and  deserved  esteem  h 
the  Western  church,  and  was  introduced  into  the  public 
service  by  the  venerable,  refonnera  and  compilers  of  oui 
national  liturgy.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts;  the 
Jirst  of  which  f  from  ch.  i.  to  xliii.)  contains  a  commendation 
of  wisdom,  ana  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  life,  that  are 
adapted  to  persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  of  every 
age  and  sex.    In  the  second  part,  the  author  celebrates  the 

Jatriarchs,  prophets,  and  other  distinguished  men  among  the 
ews.  (xliv.— 1.)  And  the  third  part,  containing  the  fiftieth 
chapter,  concludes  with  a  prayer  or  hynm  of  the  author,  and 
an  exhortation  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  frc<^uently  cited  by  the 
&thera  of  the  church  under  the  titles  of  n  Iwm  Z&t^x,  the  tmif 
dom  of  Jau8^  nofauirbc  2e<^<flt,  fvudom^  the  treasure  of  all  the 
virtues^  or  Aovoc,  ine  dUeourse.  The  Latins  cite  it.under  the 
appellation  oi  Eeclmaaticua^  that  is,  a  book  which  was  read 
in  the  churches,  to  distingruish  it  from  the  book  of  Ecclesi* 
astes.  Anciently  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  catechumens, 
on  account  of  the  edifying. nature  of  its  instruction;  next  to 
the>  inspired  writings,  a  collection  of  purer  moral  precepts 
does  not  exist.  Besides  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book,  and 
the  Latin  version,  there  are  two  versions  of  it,  one  in  Syriac, 
and  the  other  in  Arabic ;  the  Latin  translation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  fijrst  century  of  the  Christian  sera : 
it  is  fdl  of  Greek  terms,  but  differs  widely  from  the  present 
Greek  of  Ecclesiasticus.  **  The  authorize  English  version 
of  this  treatise  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
text,  as  exhibitea  m  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, — a  text 
which  has,  not  without  reason,  been  suspected  of  having 
been  made  confohnable  in  many  places  to  the  Vulgate.  A 
new  translation,  made  immediately  from  the  Vatican  or 
Alexandrian  text,  would  exhibit  this  treatise  to  us  in  a  purer 
form."* 

Vlil.  The  book  of  Babuch  is  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  and 
only  in  Greek  and  Syriac;  but  in  what  language  it  was 

«  Do  Jesu  Siracldffi  Ecclesiastlco  Commentarius.  4to.  Riga,  1792. 

•  Bretscboeider,  Liber  Jesu  Siracidse.  Proleg.  pp.  10-^32. 

•  Christian  Remembrancer,  May,  182r,  p.  262.  Addison  has  recorded  hia 
opinion,  that  "the  little  apocryphal  treatise,  sntiUed  the  Wisdom  of  th« 
son  of  Sirach,  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  mo^ 
shining  tracts  of  morality  that  is  extant  if  it  appeared  under  tiie  name  or 
a  ConfacluflL  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher."     Spectstor. 

No.aa 

^  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  toI.  ii.  p.  177. 

•  Christian  Remembrancer,  vol  ix.  n.  2C3. 
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origiimll  J  written,  it  is  now  impomible  to  ascertain.  It  is 
equally  anoertain  by  whom  this  book  was  written,  and 
wiiether  it  contains  any  matters  historically  trae,  or  whether 
the  whole  is  a  fiction.  Grotios  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an 
entire  fiction,  and  that  it  was  composed  by  some  Hellenistic 
Jew  under  the  name  of  Baruch.  In  the  Vulgate  version  it  is 
placed  after  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  but  it  was  never 
considered  as  a  canonical  book  by  the  Jews,  though,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  cited  and  read  as  a  pro- 
duction entitled  to  credit.  The  principal  subject  of  the  book 
is  an  epistle,  pretended  to  be  sent  by  Jehoiakim  and  the  cap- 
tive Jews  in  Babylon,  to  Uieir  brethren  in  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem. Hie  last  chapter  contains  an  epistle  which  falsely 
bears  the  name  of  Jeremiah ;  there  are  two  versions  of  this 
book  extant,  one  in  Syriac,  and  one  in  Arabic ;  the  Latin 
translation  in  the  Vulgate  is  prior  to  Uie  time  of  Jerome. 

IX.  **  Tbc  Song  of  thb  Three  Children**  is  placed  in 
the  Greek  versions  of  Daniel  (both  the  Septuagint  and  Theo- 
dotion*s),  and  also  in  Uie  Vulgate  Latin  version,  between  the 
twenty4hird  and  twcnty-fourui  verses  of  the  third  chapter. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  and 
although  it  nas  always  been  admired  for  the  piety  of  its 
sentiments,  it  was  never  admitted  to  be  canonical,  until  it 
was  recognised  by  the  council  of  Trent.  The  fifteenth  verse 
contains  a  direct  falsehood ;  for  it  asserts  that  there  was  no 
prophet  at  that  time,  when  it  is  well  known  that  Daniel  and 
Ezekiel  both  exercised  the  prophetic  ministry  in  Babylon. 
This  apocryphal  fragment  is  therefore  most  probably  the 
production  or  some  Hellenistic  Jew.  The  hymn  (verses  29. 
et  »eq.)  resembles  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  public  formularies  of  the  Christian 
church  very  early,  and  was  so  approved  of  by  the  compilers 
of  our  liturgy,  that,  in  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of 
Kin?  Edwara  VI.  it  viras  retained  and  was  used  instead  of 
the  Te  Deum  during  Lent,  though  it  is  now  seldom  read, 
except  oerhaps  when  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
is  the  first  lesson.^  It  is  on  record,  that  this  hymn  was  used 
so  early  as  Uie  third  century  in  the  Liturgies  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna  has  alvrays  been  treated  with 
some  respect,  but  has  never  been  considered  as  canonical, 
though  tne  council  of  Trent  admitted  it  into  the  number  of 
sacred  books.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  Hellenistic 
Jew,3  and  in  the  Vulflate  version  it  forms  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  beine  avowedly  translated 
from  llieodotion's  Greek  version,  in  wnich  it  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  that  book.  The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel 
(which  was  excluded  for  Theodotion*s,  in  or  soon  after  tiie 
second  cenmry^  does  not  contain  it,  as  appears  by  the  Chigi 
MS.,  published  at  Rome  in  1773.  Lamy  and  some  other 
modem  critics,  after  Julius  Africanus,  consider  it  to  be  boUi 
spurious  and  fabulous. 

XI.  *^  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon''  was  always  rejected  by  the  Jewish  church :  it  is 
not  extant  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldee  language. 
Jerome  gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of  the  fible  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon ;  nor  has  it  obtained  more  credit  with  pos- 
terity, except  with  the  divines  of  the  council  of  TVent,  who 
determined  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The 
design  of  this  fiction  is  to  render  idolatry  ridiculous,  and  to 
exalt  Uie  true  God ;  but  the  author  has  destroyed  the  illusion 
of  his  fiction  by  transporting  to  Babylon  tne  worship  of 
animals,  which  was  never  practised  in  that  country.  This 
book  forms  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Daniel  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate ;  in  Ibe  Greek  it  was  called  the  prophecy  of  Hab- 
bakuk,  the  son  of  Jesas,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  but  this  is 
evidently  false,  for  that  prophet  lived  before  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  events  pretended  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  fable  are  assigned  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  There 
are  two  Greek  texts  of  this  fragment,  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  that  found  in  Theodotioirs  Greek  version  or  Daniel. 
The  former  is  the  most  ancient,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Syriac.  The  Latin  and  Arabic  versions,  together  witfi  another 
Syriac  translation,  have  been  made  from  the  texts  of  Theo- 
dotion. 

XII.  "  The  Prater  of  Manassrs,  king  of  Judah,  when 
he  was  holden  captive  in  Babylon,"  though  not  unworUiy 
of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  pretended  to  have  been  com- 
posed, was  never  recognised  as  canonical.  It  is  rejected  as 
spurious  even  by  the  cnurch  of  Rome.    In  2  Chron.  xzxiii. 

>  Whettlej  on  the  Conunon  Prayer,  chap.  iU.  lecL  12.  Shepherd  on  the 
Conuoon  Prayer,  p.  231.  London,  1796,  Svo. 

•  Of  thia  the  reader  may  aee  a  proof  in  theparanomaata,  or  pl«j  opon 
vordi^  which  haa  already  been  noticed  !n  p.  28S2.  of  thla  Tolatoe. 


18^  19.  there  is  mentioa  of  a  prajer  by  the  king,iia:^.i 
said  to  be  written  **  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  mel,*'  a: 
also,  '*  among  the  sayinss  of  the  seers.*'  But  it  is  erilcr: 
that  this  composition,  which  abounds  with  deeply  raocsij 
penitent  expressions,  cannot  be  the  prayer  there  aHodH  v 
for  it  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew,  nor  can  it  be  trxed  ^  i 
higher  source  than  the  Vulgate  Latin  version.  As  it  h  a^ 
tioned  by  no  writer  more  ancient  than  the  pseDdo-Cleoi^ 
in  the  pretended  apostolical  constitutions,  wiich  wm  ex- 
piled  in  the  fourth  century,  it  is  probable  that  this  pn?* 
was  composed  by  some  unknown  person,  who  thoogiita 
could  suroly  the  loss  of  the  original  prayer. 

XIII.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees  ate  tkos  denombt^, 
because  they  relate  the  patriotic  and  gallant  exploits  of  Jsts 
Maccabsus  and  his  brethren :  they  are  both  admitted  :3 
the  canon  of  Scripture  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  nasT  book  contains  the  history  of  the  Jewh 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  AntiochuB  Bpiphanes  to  u 
death  of  Simon,  a  period  of  about  thirty -fonr  jesn.  1 
original  language  has  been  greatly  controrerted.   ierry 
expressly  says  that  he  uad  seen  tne  orisrinal  in  He^ 
But  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  loet^    ^Tlie  title  w:r. 
then  bore,  was  SHarbit  Sar  Bene  £1^  which  has  berr  r:- 
ously  translated,  The  Scourge  of  the  Rebels  againd  ikh^ 
and  T%e  Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sana  of  God.-  %  r 
which  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Judas,  ^t. 
a  valiant  commander  of  the^  persecuted   Israelites.  ?:  ^ 
author  of  this  book  u  not  certaiiay  known ;  some  cct-yc  ] 
that  it  was  written  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  oi  ^H^^  • 
who  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews  for  neaHj  tr , 
years,  and  who  commenced  hisj^ovemment  at  the  timew  ■ 
this  history  ends ;  by  others  it  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  ^^ 
cabees,  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  compiled  k: 
Great  Synagogrue.    It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  iL* 
was  coinposed  m  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanos,  when  th;  rr 
of  the  Maccabees  were  terminated,  eitiier  by  Hyrcams  ^ 
self,  or  by  some  persons  employed  by  him.    From  ibe  Sr- 
Chaldaic  (or  Hebrew)  it  was  translated   into  Greet: 
thence  into  Latin.    Our  English  version  is  made  fri-z:  -? 
Greek.^    The  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  a  most  rii- 
historical  monument,  written  with  great  accuracy  and  fit^  > 
on  which  more  reliance  may  be  piaoed  than  on  tb/e  vrir 
of  Josephus,  who  has  borrowed  his  materials  from  iL  lx 
has  frequently  mistaken  its  meaning.^ 

2.  The  SKCOND  book  or  Maccabees  consists  of  sp*^' 
pieces  compiled  by  an  unknown  author.  It  commeDces  rt 
two  epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  those  i 
Alexandria  and  Egypt,  exhorting  them  to  observe  tb^  h& 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  altar,  erected  by  JudssMro- 
bieus  on  his  purifying  the  temple.  These  episdes,  wiirh 
are  confessedly  spurious,  are  followed  by  the  autfaor'isp^ 
to  his  history,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a  brvei  vci^ 
compiled  bv  one  Jason,  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Cjt»»;  ^b 
wrote  in  Ureek  the  history  of  Judas  Maccabxss  vA  b 
brethren,  and  an  account  of  the  wars  against  Aotior^^ 
Epiphanes,  and  his  son  Eupator,  in  five  books.  The  a^ 
work  of  Jason  has  long  since  perished,  and  Dr.  Piideaob 
of  opinion'  that  the  auUior  of  this  second  book  of  Marcab»! 
was  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Alexandria,  because  he  tb^^ 
distinction  between  the  temple  in  Egypt  and  that  at  Jen:x* 
lem,  calling  the  latter  "  the  great  temple,'*^  Tliis  bock  is  ^! 
no  means  equal  in  accuracy  to  the  first,  which  it  contnii^ 
in  some  instances ;  it  is  not  arrang^  in  chronological  o^-< 
and  sometimes  also  it  is  at  variance  with  the  inspired  vr- 
ings.  Compare  2  Mace.  i.  18.  with  Ezra  iii.  2, 3.  ac^  - 
5—8.  with  Jer.  iii.  16.  The  second  book  of  Maccsb?* 
therefore,  must  be  read  with  great  caution.  It  cootains^ 
history  of  about  fifteen  years,  from  the  execution  of  ^ 
conimission  of  Heliodoms,  who  was  sent  by  Seleuccs^ 
bring  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  the  victoiTc^ 
tain^  by  Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor,  that  is,  ftm  t^ 
year  of  the  worid  3838  to  3843.  Two  ancient  transla»« 
of  this  book  are  extant,  one  in  Syriac,  die  other  io  Lata; 
both  are  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  both  miserably  S] 
ecuted.  The  version  in  our  Bibles  was  executed  froD  tbe 
Greek. 

■  Hlemn.  Prolog.  Oafett,  shre  Tntt  in  Lib.  Rennn. 

«  Dr.  Keonlcott,  howeyer.  in  his  "Dhneit^o  Oencnlb,"  eiteil« 
manmcripts,  one  of  which.  No.  474.,  Is  preser?ed  stRome,  "Ubr.  Micti^ 
Chaldaice,"  written  early  in  the  thirteenth  century :  a  aecond,  Nu.  i-*^ 
ezistins  at  Haaiburah,  ^*Libr.  Blaccab.  Hebraic^/*  written  in  tte /• 
144a    Dr.  Cotton'a  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  p.  xzi. 

»  Prideaux's  Ckinnectioo,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186, 186. 

•  Michaelis,  Introd  to  New  Teat  voL  i.  p.  71. 

Y  Connection,  tol.  ii.  pp.  186»  187 
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Besides  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  here  noticed^  there 

^  tbiee  otben  which  bear  l^eir  names,  but  very  impro- 

^y.  neither  of  them  has  ever  been  reputed  canonical. 

3.  The  THUD  book  of  Maccabkks  contains  the  history  of 

j)e  penecation  of  the  Jews  in  E^^ypt  by  Ptolemy  Pnilo- 

nter,  and  their  sofferings  under  it.    From  its  style,  this 

>ook  appears  to  have  Men  written  by  some  Alexandrian 

ew '.  it  abounds  with  the  most  absurd  rabies.    With  rejrard 

£>  its  sobieet,  it  ought  in  strictness  to  be  called  the  first 

»c3ok  of  Maccabees,  as  the  eyents  it  professes  to  relate  oc- 

isned  before  ih»  achieyements  of  that  heroic  family ;  but  as 

t   is  of  less  authority  and  repute  than  the  other  two,  it  is 

s<koiied  afier  them.    It  is  extant  in  Syriac,  though  the 

r^uslator  seems  to  haye  been  but  imperfectljr  acquainted 

r-ith  the  Greek  languaffe ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  some  an- 

L  mi  manascripts  of  tiie  Greek  Septuagint,  particularly  in 

^eilexandri^n  and  Vatican  manuscripts ;  but  it  was  neyer 

-werted  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  nor  in  our  English  BiblesJ 

^ng  reputed  to  be  a  canonical  book  by  the  ureek  church, 

:  i3  inseited  in  the  yarious  editions  of  the  Sej^tuagint :  a 

ransUtioQ  of  the  third  book  of  ^^p;abees  is  mserted  in 

iecke^s  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  in  1551 :  a 

econd  translation  by  Mr.  iVhiston  was  published  in  his 

Authentic  Documents,"  in  two  yolumes,  8yo.  1719-37; 

id  a  third  Tersion,  made  by  the  Rey.  Clement  Crutwell, 

as  added  to  his  edition  of  the  authorized  English  yersion, 

ith  the  notes  of  Bishop  Wilson.    Dr.  Cotton  considers 

r.  Vtotoa^s  yersion  to  oe  the  more  faithful  of  the  three ; 

it  he  has  not  held  himself  bound  to  retain  it  in  his  English 

itioD  d  the  fiye  books  of  Maccabees,  whereyer  an  exami- 

tion  of  the  originsd  suggested  an  alteration  as  adyisable.' 

I.  The  rovBTH  book  of  Maccabbes  is  supposed  to  be  the 
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same  as  the  book  **  concerning  the  jroyemment,  or  empire 
of  reason,'*  ascribed  to  Josephus  by  Pnilostratus,  Eusebius, 
and  Jerome.  Its  author  is  not  known :  it  is  extant  in  the 
Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts,  and  in  yarious  editions 
of  the  Septuagint,  in  which  it  is  placed  afler  the  three  books 
of  Maccabees,  but  it  is  not  extant  in  any  Latin  Bibles.  It 
is  desijrned  to  adorn  and  enlarge  the  history  of  old  Eleazar. 
and  of  the  seyen  brothers,  who  with  ^eir  moUier  suffered 
mart]rrdom  under  Antiochus,  as  is  related  more  succinctly  in 
the  sixth  and  seyenth  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees.' Dr.  Cotton  has  the  honour  of  giying  the  first  cor- 
rect English  yersion  oP  this  book. 

5.  The  fifth  book  of  Maccabbes  is  the  work  of  an  un 
known  author,  who  liyed  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus ;  it  is  supposed  to  haye  been  compiled  from  the  acts  of 
each  successive  nigh-priest.  Although  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  £^brew,  whence  it  was 
translated  into  Greek,  yet  it  is  not  now  extant  in  either  of 
those  languages.  It  is,  howeyer,  extant  bo&  in  Syriac  and 
in  Arabic.  Dr.  Cotton  has  given  an  English  translation  of 
it  from  the  Latin  yersion  of  the  Arabic  text,  printed  in  Bishop 
Walton's  Polyglott  edition  of  the  Bible.  T^is  book  **  is  a 
kind  of  chronicle  of  Jewish  affairs,  commencing  with  Uie 
attempt  on  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem  by  Heliodoms  (with 
an  interpolation  of  the  history  of  the  Septuannt  yersion,  com- 
posed by  desire  of  Ptolemy),  and  reaching  down  to  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  or,  speaking  accurately,  to  that  particular  point  of 
time,  at  which  Herod,  almost  glutted  with  the  noblest  blood 
of  the  Jews,  turned  his  murderous  hands  upon  the  members 
of  his  own  family ;  and  completed  the  sad  tragedy  of  the 
Asmonsean  princes,  by  the  slaughter  of  his  own  wife  Mari- 
amne,  her  mother,  ana  his  own  two  sons."< 
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ANALYSIS   OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THE   CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE    BOOKS   OF   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT 


Various  modes  of  arranging  the  books  of  the  New  Teste- 
at  have  obtained  at  different  times ;  nor  does  the  order  in 
ich  they  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  correspond  with 
t.  in  which  they  occur  in  the  printed  copies  and  modern 
islations.  Id  me  time  of  Ignatius  Twho  flourished  a.  d. 
' },  the  New  Testament  consisted  ot  two  codes  or  collec- 
is,  called  »*  Gospels,"  and  ••  Epistles,"  or  "  Gospels,"  and 
postles ;"'  the  same  division  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
tullian,  A.  D.  200.  (the  Acts  being  included  in  the  latter 
sion),  who  called  the  Gospels  "our  Digesta,"  in  allo- 
9  as  it  seems,  to  some  collection  of  the  Roman  laws 
sted  into  order.^  This  division  also  obtained  in  the  time 
*  jprian,  who  flourished  soon  afler  Tertuilian.^  About  a 
jTj  afterwards,  Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis 
ic  Sacred  Scriptures  attributed  to  him,  makes  the  New 
ftjneot  to  consist  of  eight  volames  or  parts,  viz.  the  four 
ols ;  the  Jifth  book  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  sixth 
i  ns  the  seven  (catholic  Epistles ;  the  seventh^  the  four- 
F^pistles  of  St.  Paul;  and  tlie  eighth^  the  Revelation  of 
John.  In  a  later  age,  Leontius  of  Byzantium^  (or  Con- 
nople)  distributed  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
i  X  books  or  parts,  the /rt/  of  which  comprised  the  Gos- 
f  Matthew  and  Mark ;  the  second  those  of  Luke  and 
the  thirds  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  fourth^  the 
Oatholic  Epistles ;  ihejifth^  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ; 

-i^aax's  CcmnecUon,  tol.  IL  p.  HI.  Stb  edit.  «u6  anno 216. 

:<>a's  Fi-re  Book*  of  Maccabees,  p.  XX. 

n«i'ft  Preface  sur  le  IV.  fivre  dei  Maccabees.    INssertattones,  torn. 

23-'ta8.  ;  where  he  has  coBected  all  the  tndhi<Miary  Infomiation 

iCMUcemiag  this  book.  

4jn'a  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  p.  xxxil.  xxxlr.  xxxl. 
t  he  paBMges  In  Dr.  Urdner'a  Works,  8vo.  voL  U.  pp.  81, 82. ;  4to. 

pw  •*v2,  3823.  ,  .         ^,,     .^ 

Svo   vol.  il.  pp.  278-282. ;  4to.  yoI.  I.  pp.  431-433. 

'   ^vo.  VOL  ill.  pp.  179, 190. ;  4to.  toI.  11.  PP- 28>  29. 

^»«eria,  arL  2.  cited  by  Heidegger.  Manaale  BibUcaiBi  p.  441   and 

uB^fS  Com.  Cm.  ad  Ubros  N  T.  p.  97. 


and  the  sixths  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  more  modem,  and 
certainly  more  conyenient  arrangement,  is  that  of  the  Historu 
tcd^  Doctrinal^  and  Prophetiad  fiooks. 

The  Historical  Books  are  such  as  contain  principally 
matters  of  fact,  Uiough  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  are  also 
interwoven.  They  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  comprising 
^e  four  Gospels,  relates  the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ. 
These,  when  formed  into  a  Tolume,  have  sometimes  heen 
collectively  termed  EiMt}>«iior,  the  Gospel,  and  JuMyvojm  r^ «i^, 
tke  Scripture  of  the  Gospels,  The  second  part  of  uese  histo- 
rical hooks  relates  the  transactions  of  the  Apostles,  especially^ 
those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  comprises  the  books  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Doctrinal  Books  include  the 
fourteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles,  so  called  because  they  were  chiefly  addressed  to 
the  converted  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  appellation  of  Caiholie  Epi^ks  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  Doing  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  the  pseudo-Athanasius.^  The  Revelation  of  Saint  John 
forms  the  Propbetical  class  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

On  the  preceding  classification  we  may  remark,  that  the 
appellation  of  Historical  Sooks  is  given  to  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  because  their  subjectrmatter  is  principally  historical ; 
and  ^at  the  Gospels  are  placed  first,  on  account  of  the  im- 

Sortance  of  their  contento,  which  relate  the  history  of  the  life, 
iscourses,  doctrines,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  a»- 
cension  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  form  the  primary  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith.^o    The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  placed 

•  Easebius,  Hist.  EccL  Kb.  il.  c.  23.  HIeronyml,  Cst.  BcripL  Eojles. 
(Opp,  torn.  I.  pp.  109, 170.  Prancof.  1681.)  Pseudo-AthanasU  Synopfcascr. 
Scnpt  in  Athanaaii  Opp.  p.  69.  ^    ^  . , 

»«  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  among  the  German  criucs, 
and  some  few  critics  in  this  country,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  four 
Gospels.  Hypothesis  has  succeeded  to  hypothesis ;  and  the  last  Is  as  un- 
aatisfactory  as  the  first.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  theories  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  L  to  this  volume. 
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Komd  in  order,  because  tbey  continae  and  confinki  the  his- 
tory delivered  in  the  Gospels,  and  g^ive  an  aeconnt  of  the 
churches  which  were  planted  by  the  apostles*  The  Epis- 
tles hold  the  fAiitf  place,  because  they  contain  instructions  to 
the  newly-planted  churches,  and  more  fully  explain,  confirm, 
and  apply  uie  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  fourth  place 
eomes  tne  Apocalypse,  which,  Dr.  Mill  remarks,^  is  fitly 
placed  last,  because  it  predicts  things  that  are  hereafter  to  be 
fhlfilled,  and  is  therefore  of  a  different  kind  from  the  rest : 
and  also  because  it  has,  towards  the  end,  that  remarkable 
clause  (Rey.  xxii.  18,  19.)  against  adding  to  or  taking  from 
it,  which  may  be  applied  to  all  the  books  of  Scripture :  to 
which  observation  we  may  add,  that  there  are  strcmg  reasons 
Ibr  believing  it  to  be  the  last  written  of  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.' 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  particular  books  (espe- 
cially Saint  Paul's  Epistles)  are  to  be  plaeed  under  these 
respective  classes,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  learned  men,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of 
the  dates  when  the  books  are  supposed  to  have  been  written.  | 


As  these  dates  are  paitiinilaily  eonsidetiBd  in  tlie  vec  i 
each  book,  given  in  the  foUowmg  pages,  it  mjsd  ■ 
present  to  remark  that  the  order  now  ijeaeially  rear  ■, 
the  most  aneieBt,  being  that  adopted  by  £iisebh»  b  ^ , 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  as  it  had  probably  benik 
adopted  by  Ignatius,  who  li^ed  at  the  eloee  of  tbels! 
dunuff  the  former  hsdf  of  the  second  eentaiy.  Dr.bi 
(in  wnose  judgment  Biabop  TomliBe'  has  aequint^ 
opinion  that  the  received  order  is  the  best :  and  i^ 
is  both  entertaining  and  useful  to  know  the  okWt  bi 
Saint  Paul's  epistles  were  writtem,  yet  he  is  of  opba 
we  should  not  deviate  from  that  arrangement  vtidib 
so  loBff  established  in  all  the  editioBs  of  the  origin:  G 
as  well  as  in  all  modem  versioas,  partly  on  aeeosm  cf » 
oulty  which  would  attend  sneh  an  altwation,  and  ^^ 
the  order  of  tine  has  not  yet  been  settled  befond  tb: 
bilitv  of  dispute.^ 

The  following  table  will  periiaps  be  naefol  to  tkec 
as  exhiMting  at  one  view  the  vanoas  classes  of  theki 
the  New  Testament  alyve  enumeiated.* 


The  Books  of  Um  Nbw  Tmrr ammmt  an, 


I.  BiSNtiojLL,  daieribitig  the  hiiiory  of 


I.  Jetua  Cktittt  the  head  of  the  Church ;  whoea  (enealoKy,  birth,  Ufa,  doctrvM.  mira-  j  Mvfct 
eles,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascensioa  are  recorded  bj  the  tour  9wmM»genMtM  •  I  l<oke 


fl.  To  belierlng 
Oentilea,asFaaI*s 
EpLrtles^ 


n.  DooTtiNAL,  eoai> 
prising  all  the  Epia* 
ties  written  hj  the 
Apostles,  either, 


3.  Tke  Chrigtian  Ckureh,  whose  prlmftiva  plaiilatk)S,alai»,  and  kienaas^  hoib 
Jews  and  OentUes^  are  declared  la  the      • 


1.  Oeneraif  which  Paul  wrote  unto  whole  ehnrohei  about  oMttere  d  f«D«nl 
public  concenunent,  as  the  Kpiatles  to  the 


7 


iJobn: 
lActBodhtix 

ftoOBBi 

1.  CoTisteu 
aCorisil^ 

GaiMtknt. 


2.     ParHeular, 
paitleolar    persona 
coDceminCi 


toCl. 
(a 


PubUe  or  FeclsslssHcal  aflhiri^  m  hie  Bptolee  to 
2.  Private,  or  Beooomkal  aAir%  aa  hie  Epistle  to 


Pfiitipinai 
CokMiafii 
L  Tbumkcm 
0.  Tbemka» 

SLTUnatfaj. 
aTfaDoOf. 
Ttfiia 

PhUeiMa. 


/l.  The  Epistle,  written  bj  Paul  to  tlie •    Ilebrm. 


2.7\>  the  believing 
I  Jews,  as  it  is  pro- , 

bable    all    these  1 
^Epistles  were;  Tls. 


Jamea 
Peter 


Jsmsft 
$  L  Peter. 
}  II.  Peter. 


John 


2.  The  seven  Epia* 
tles,coraiBon!y  called 
Omteralf     or      the ' 
CathoUe  EpistUat  of 

\  Jude 
IlL  PMnomoAL,  foretelling  what  shaD  be  the  ftiture  slate  and  condltioD  of  the  Choreh  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  woild,  ?  «^  utx^M 
written  by  John  the  AposUe ;  via. $  ^^  ««»• 


{Oenenl       L  Juha 
lutJe. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OK  THE   BXSTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE   NSW  TESTAMXNT. 

SECTION  L 

1  OK  THE  HAMX  AND  NVMBKR  OP  THC  CANONICAL  GOSPELS. 

L  ObaervaHont  on  the  general  AppeUaHon  of  Oospbl,  ae  applied  to  the  Bitteriet  ofJeeue  CAritf.— II.  OevendSc^i^ 

Ootpeli.'^JXL  Their  JWmAerr— IV.  Importance  of  the  Gotpelo. 

I.  The  word  ErAITEAlON,  which  we  translate  Gospel, 
among  Greek  profane  writers,^  signifies  any  good  tidings 
(from  •,  good,  and  «»im«,  a  meaeage  or  tidinga)^  and  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  our  English  word  Gospel,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  words  so«,  God  or  good^  and  rp«l»  Afford 
or  tidings  and  denotes  God*s  word  or  good  ttdinga.  In  the 
New  Testament  this  term  is  confined  to  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  actual  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  is  even  opposed  to  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ.  (Rom.  L  1,  3.)  Thus,  in 
Matt.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  says,  **the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
oreached  to  them,"— that  is,  the  advent  and  doctrines  of  the 
Messiah  or  Christ  are  preached  to  the  poor.  Hence  ecclesi- 
astical writers  gave  the  appellation  of^  Gospels  to  the  lives 

•  MUHi  Prolegom.  ad  Nov.  Test.  t239. 

•  RumwBi.  Comm.  Grit,  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  98-120.  Moldenhawer,  Introd. 
sd.  Lib.  Bibl  pp.  201—206.    Heidegger,  Maniiale  Biblicum,  pp.  441—447. 

■  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
«  Dr.  Lardner's  Works^  Svo.  vol.  tL  pp.  641—649. ;  4to.  vol.  Ui.  pp.  4fi4 
—468. 

•  From  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibllorum,  p.  692. 

•  On  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  Bus^vULisr,  Schleusner's  and 
*trkharst's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Leusden's  PhUologus  Grsscus  (pp.  133— 
US.X  maf  bo  advantageoualy  consallad. 


of  Christy— that  is,  to  those  sacred  histories  io  ir^; 
recorded  the  "good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  peoplei  ^^ 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  all  its  ]^1r^ 
stances ;  and  hence  the  authors  of  those  histories  A^^ 

auired  the  title  of  ivanoelists.'    Besides  this  ^^i 
iie  sacred  writers  use  the  term  Gospel,  with  a  vss^. 
epithets,  which  it  may  he  necessary  to  mentioa.       , 
Thus,  it  is  called  the  Goapel^  Peace  (Eph.  vl  Y^ 
cause  it  proclaims  peace  with  God  to  fallen  msQ;  ^^^ 
Jesus  Christ;— 7%/;  Goapelof  God eoneeming kit Ass^ 

i.  1.3.),  because  it  relates  every  thing  conceroiug**^ 
tion,  birth,  preaching,  miracles,  deara,  resunectioot^'; 
cension  of  Jesus  Christ  ;—3TI«  Goapel  of  hit  Sun  m' 
9.);— 7%«  Goapeiof  &/«iiio«  (Eph.  i.  13.),  because  it ^^^ 
salvation  to  the  lost  or  miserable;— 71^  Gitspd  of^.,:' 
dmn  of  God  (Matt.  iv.  23.  ix.  35.  xxiv.  14.  M;^  ^^i 
because  it  proclaims  the  power  and  dominion  of  toe  3t(^ 
the  nature  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom,  its  ^^^fj^ 
duties  of  its  subjects  f— 7"^  Wordor  Dodrine(^l'! 

«  RosenmliUer,   Bcholls  hi  N.  T.  torn.  i.  pp.  3^  a  BTicbaeln.'^ 

pp.i,a: 


txcT.  IL] 

Go^  (Acts  XT.  l.yr^Tke  WMt  of  BeeomdBatim  (3  Cor. 
r.  19.},  because  it  makes  known  the  manner  and  tenne  by 
rhich  God  is  reconciled  to  sinners; — Tke  Gomel cf  Glory 
[OT  the  grlarioQS  Gospel)  of  the  blessed  God  (1  Tim.  i.  11.), 
as  beingr  ^at  dispensation  which  exhibits  the  glory  of  all  the 
diriue  attributes  in  the  salvation  of  mankind;— «nd  7%« 
Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  (Acts  xx.  24.),  because  it  is  a 
declaration  of  God's  nee  favour  towards  all  men^— The  bless- 
ings and  privileges  promised  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor. 
ix.  83.) — ^The  public  profession  of  Christian  doctrine  (Mark 
nii.  35.  x.  39.  2  Tim.  i.  8.  Philem.  ver.  13.) ; — and  in  Gal. 
u  6.  8,  9.  any  new  doctrines,  whether  true  or  false,  are  re- 
spectively called  the  Gwpeh^ 

II.  The  general  design  of  the  evanselists  in  writing  the 
Gospels  was,  doubtless,  to  confirm  the  Christians  of  that 
(ana  every  succeeding)  age  in  their  belief  of  the  truth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  through  whom 
alone  Uiey  can  obtain  eternal  life  (John  xx.  31.),  and  also  to 
defend  this  momentous  trudi  against  the  calumnies  of  the 
adTetsanes  of  the  Christian  faith.    For,  as  the  Jews,  and 
those  who  sapported  the  Jevnsh  superstition,  would  calum- 
niate, and  eodeavour  to  render  suspected,  the  oral  declara- 
tions of  the  apostles  concerning  the  life,  transactions,  and 
resurrection  oi  our  Saviour,  it  would  not  a  little  tend  to 
strengthen  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  first  Christians,  if  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
committed  to  writing  in  a  narrative  which  should  set  forth 
his  dignity  and  (tivine  maiesty.    Tkis  task  was  executed  by 
two  aposnesy  Matthew  and  John,  and  two  companions  of  the 
apostles,  Mark  and  Luke^  if  indeed  Luke  was  not  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.    Of  these 
evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  chieflv  related 
the  actions  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  probably  on 
account  of  the  false  reports  circulated  by  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salera :  who,  being  unable  to  deny  the  memorable  and  noto- 
rious transactions  performed  there  by  Jesus  Christ,  seem  to 
have  difseted  all  their  efforts  to  invalidate  the  credibilitjr  of 
iv^hat  he  is  said  to  have  taught  and  done  in  Galilee.    This  is 
elite  more  likely,  as  we  know  that  they  held  the  Galileans  in 
tixA  Utmost  contempt,  as  well  as  every  thing  which  came  from 
tlxat  countiy.  (John  vii.  S3.)    Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
xeason  why  these  thiee  evangelists  have  related  the  transac- 
tions of  Jesus  Cluist  in  Galilee  more  at  length ;  while,  with  the 
excepUon  of  his  passion  and  resurrection,  the^  have  only 
touched  brieflv  on  the  other  circumstances  of  his  life.    On 
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e  contrary,  John  expatiates  more  largely  on  the  actions  and 
doctrines  of  our  Saviour  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judaea, 


id  adds  a  variety  of  particulars  omitted  by  the  others. 

m.  The  Gospels  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are 

four  in  number;  and  we  learn  from  undoubted  authority  that 

Coor,  and  four  only,  were  ever  received  by  the  Christian 

c^huTch  as  the  genuine  and  inspired  writings  of  the  evange- 

list8.2    Many  of  the  ancient  fiithers  have  attempted  to  as8ifi;n 

'Mihe  reason  why  we  have  precisely  this  number  of  Gospels, 

^ud  have  fancied  that  they  discovered  a  mysterious  ana- 

Mogj  between  ^e  four  Gospels   and  the  four  winds,  the 

^our  regions  or  comers  of  die  earth,  the  four  rivers  of  rara- 

dise,  and  the  four  comers  and  four  rings  of  the  ark  of  the 

c=ovenant!  Bat  the  most  celebrated  analogy  is  that  of  the  four 

a>  nimals  described  by  Ezekiel  ^i.  5 — 10.),  which  was  first 

o  M>eeTTed  by  Irenssus,'  and  after  him  by  Jerome,^  and  which 

g-ave  rise  to  the  well-known  paintings  of  the  four  evangelists. 

T^e  following  table  exliibits  the  most  probable  dates,  as  well 

9S  the  names  of  the  places,  where  the  nistorical  books  of  the 

(Tew  Testament  were  written. 


Matthew  (Hebrew); 
^reek)    S 


RJLCBS. 

>  Jadas 


Mark ......  Rome    • 

Luke  (Oospel)  ;     n«i-»-- 

John EpheiQi 


i      .  61. 

between  60  and  63. 

63  or  64. 

-     97  or  96. 


IT.  **  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  that  a  history  of  such 
trnportaoce  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  recorded  by  the 

*■  Dr.  Clarke'e  Preface  to  the  Goipel  of  Matthew,  p.  U.  4. 

•  Ireoaeaa  adv.  H»res.  lib.  lii.  c.  ll.  exprenly  states  that  In  the  second 
eeotary  th«  fmw  Goapeb  were  rSctArea  hj  the  church.  See  addhional 
teacimonies  to  the  nnmber  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Index  to  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  voce  GospeAv. 

«  Ireo0fB  adr.  Hsves.  Kb.  ili.  e.  11.  The  first  IMag  creature,  says  this 
iMaer,  which  la  like  a  UoOi  sknifles  Christ's  efficacy,  prfneipaUty,  end 
r^aJHy  ;  viz.  John ;— the  second  like  a  calf,  denotes  his  sacerdotal  order, 
viae.  Lalc«  ; — the  thirds  havlnr  as  it  were  a  man's  lace,  describes  his  coming 
in  the  flesli  aa  man,  vie.  Rbtthew;— and  the  Iburth,  like  a  llyinc  eagle, 
omnifests  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  flying  hito  the  cburch,  tIz.  Mark  II 

*  Jerome,  Prooem.  in  Bfatth.   llie  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  reading 


pens  of  separate  and  independent  writers,  vrho,  from  the  con- 
tradictions, whether  real  or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in 
these  accounts,  have  incontestablv  proved  that  they  did  not 
unite  with  a  view  of  imposing  a  fabulous  narrative  on  man* 
kind.  That  Saint  Matthew  had  never  seen  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Luke,  nor  Saint  Luke  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  their  writings,  llie  Gospel 
of  Saint  Mark,  which  was  written  later,  must  likewise  have 
been  unknown  to  Saint  Luke;  and  that  Saint  Mark  had 
ever  read  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  is  at  least  improbable, 
because  their  Gospels  so  frequently  differ."*  It  is  a  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  that  Saint  Mark  made  use  of  Saint 
Mattiiew'a  Gospel  in  ihe  composition  of  his  own :  but  this, 
it  will  be  shown  in  a  subscHOjuent  page,'  is  an  unfounded 
hypothesis.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  being  written  after 
the  other  three,  supplies  what  they  had  omitted.  Thus  have 
we  four  distinct  ana  independent  writers  of  one  and  the  same 
history ;  and  though  trimng  variations  may  seem  to  exist  in 
their  narratives,  yet  these  admit  of  easy  solutions ;'  and  in 
all  matters  of  conseouence,  whether  doctrinal  or  historical, 
there  is  such  a  manifest  agreement  between  them  as  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  writings  whatever. 

"Though  we  hare  only  four  original  writers  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  evidence  of  the  history  does  not  rest  on  the  testi- 
mony of  four  men.  Christianity  had  been  propagated  in  a 
ffreat  part  of  the  world  before  any  of  them  had  written,  on 
the  testimony  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  the  great  facts  which  they  have  recorded 
so  that  the  writing  of  these  particular  books  is  not  to  be  con 
sidered  as  the  eause^  but  rather  the  effect,  of  the  belief  of 
Christianity ;  nor  could  those  books  have  been  vmtten  and 
received  as  they  were,  viz.  as  authentic  histories,  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  all  persons  of  that  age  were  judges,  if  the 
tacts  they  have  recorded  had  not  been  well  Known  to  be 
true."* 


of  tli«te  Ikneiftil  snalogias,  wffl  find  them  collected  by  Suicer,  in  his 
ihcaaoraa  Bceleateatlcn^  torn.  I  pp.  1292;  1223. 


SECTION  n. 

ON  TBS  GOSPEL  BT  SAINT  MATTHKW. 

L  Title,r^lL  Author. -^UL  Date. — lY.  In  vfhat  language 
vnV/en.-— V.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Saint  Mat* 
them's  Goepel  in  generaL  —  YI.  The  authenticity  of  the 
two  Jlret  chaptere  examined  and  substantiated,  —  YIL 
Scope  of  this  GospeL—Vai.  Synopsis  sf  its  contents.-^lX, 
Obtervations  on  its  style, 

I.  In  some  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  the  earlier 
printed  editions,  as  well  as  in  the  Coptic  version  and  many 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  the  Tftle  oi  this  book  is,  EuayyvMt 
tumL  Mdtrdwey,  *'  Gospel  according  to  Matthew."  In  many 
other  MSS.,  however,  but  of  later  date,  it  is  To  Mt*  Uttr^aMt 
entcf  Euae»txj0v,  which  may  be  rendered  either,  *^  The  Holy 
Gospel  accordinjg  to  Matthew,"  or  (which  is  adopted  in  our 
authorized  version),  ^*  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mat- 
&ew."  But  in  many  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  manu- 
scripts, and  in  several  editions  it  is  To  xa.rat  Mor^auoy  Eudtyy^ 
h/of^  which  in  the  ancient  Latin  versions  is  rendered  Etfon' 
eehum  secundum  Matthantm, — ^the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew :  tutrA  Mex^am  being  equivalent  to  rev  Muht^am,  as 
the  preposition  jum-a  is  used  by  Greek  writers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  S  of  the  Hebrews  in  many  of  the  titles  of  the 

Ssalms, — ^to  indicate  tlie  author.  The  ^  Gospel  according  to 
latthew,"  therefore,  means  the  history  of  or  by  Matthew, 
concerning  the  life,  acts,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  :^  and 
as  the  evangelist's  design  is,  to  show  that  every  thing  done 
or  taujght  by  Him  was  characteristic  of  the  Messiah,  Hug 
remaruB,  that  his  book  deserved  to  be  called  Evsi>}4M;yy— -the 
consolatory  annunciation  of  the  Messiah;  an  app^lation, 
which  Qie  thinks)  viras  subsequently  attached  to  all  the  other 
biographies  of  Jesus,  though  thouffh  their  peculiar  aim  viras 
entiiely  different  from  that  of  Matthew.io   In  the  Arabic  ver ' 

•  Mlchaelis,  toI.  HI.  p.  4. 

•  See  Section  III.  §  Vni.  infra. 

«  See  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Book  IL  Chap.  VII.  on  the  Contradlctioas  which  are 
alleced  to  exist  in  the  Sciiptnrea 

•  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  tol.  tii.  p.  7. 

•  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  the  second  apocryphal  Book 
of  Maccabees  (ii.  13.),  where  weread«««  •»  nU  vve/(v«^«TtrA(oicTei(  kata 
TON  HEEMiAN,  in  our  tersion  rendered  "the  commentaries  of  Nb> 

MIAS." 

>•  PrltH  Introd.  ad  Not.  Test.  p.  1G9.  Ke&noel,PToleeomena  ad  Matthoeun^ 
1 2.  Htif's  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr  wait  voL  ii.  p.  9.  6rie» 
bach*s  ediu  of  the  New  Testament,  toI  i.  on  MaU.  L  1.  Moidenhawer 
Introd.  ad  libros  Bibttcoii^  p.  215. 
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vion,  as  printed  in  Bishjp  Walton's  Polyglott,  this  Gospel 
is  thus  entitled :  **  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  the  apostle, 
which  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  b^  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  In  the  Persian  version  it  is: — ^*'The  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  was  spoken  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  a  city 
of  Palestine,  bat  written  in  Syriac  at  Antioch  r  and  in  the 
Syriac  version,  *'The  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Matthew." 

JI.  Matthew,  sumamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  bat 
not  of  that  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father  of  James 
mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  3.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  but  of 
what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  Before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  Romans, 
and  collected  the  customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported 
at  Capernaum,  a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
also  received  the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by 
water.  While  employed  ^*  at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus 
called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  words  and  works,  thus  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  an  apostle.  From 
that  tmie  he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attend- 
ant on  his  person,  a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  con- 
duct, a  hearer  of  his  discourses,  a  witness  of  his  miracles, 
and  an  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  Af^r  our  Saviour's 
ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
apostles,  and  with  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  long  he  re- 
mained in  Judea  after  that  event,  we  have  no  auUientic 
account.  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth 
century,  relates,  that  when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Partliia  for  his  lot; 
Bartholomew,  India;  and  Matthew,  Ethiopia.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  at 
NaddaW  or  Naddaver,  a  city  in  that  country :  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  account  of  Heracleon,  a  learned  Valen- 
tinian  of  the  second  century ;  who,  as  cited  by  Cleoent  of 
Alexandria,!  reckons  Matthew  among  the  apostles  that  did 
not  die  by  martyrdom :  and  as  his  statement  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  Clement,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  rela- 
tion of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until  three  hundred 
years  after  Heracleon.' 

III.  Matthew  is  generally  allowed  to  have  written  first  of 
all  the  evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  uniformly  placed  first  in 
all  the  codes  or  volumes  of  the  Gospels :  and  the  priority  is 
constantly  given  to  it  in  all  the  Quotations  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  early  neretics.  Its  precedence, 
therefore,  is  uncjuestionable,  though  the  precise  time  when  it 
was  composed  is  a  question  that  has  been  gpreatly  agitated. 
Dr.  Mill,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after  Irensus,'  assign 
to  it  the  year  61 ;  Moldenhawer,  to  61  or  62;  Dr.  Hales,  to 
63 ;  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  to  64 ;  Baronius,  Grotius, 
Wetstein,  Mr.  Jer.  Jones,  and  others,  after  £usebius,^  to  41 ; 
Dr.  Benson,  to  43 ;  Dr.  Cave,  to  48 ;  Dr.  Owen  and  Bishoj) 
Tomline,  to  38 ;  and  Dr.  Townson,  to  the  year  37.  In  this 
conflict  of  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  accounts 
left  us  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
the  times  when  the  Gospeb  were  written  or  published,  are 
so  vague,  confused,  and  discordant,  that  they  lead  us  to  no 
solid  or  certain  determination.  The  oldest  of  the  ancient 
fathers  collected  the  reports  of  their  own  times,  and  set  them 
down  for  certain  truths;  and  those  who  followed  adopted 
their  accounts  with  implicit  reverence.  Thus  traditions,  true 
or  false,  passed  on  trom  one  writer  to  another,  without 
examination,  until  it  became  almost  too  late  to  examine 

1  StroDuua,  lib.  4.  p.  602  B.  See  the  poMage  in  Dr.  Laitlner*!  Works, 
Bro.  Tol  vl.  p.  4a ;  4to.  vol  iii.  p.  1S9. 

•  Lardner**  Works,  tol.  vi.  pp.  46—47.  8?o. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  157—159.  4to. 
Pritii  Introductio  Lectionein  Novi  TesUmenti,  pp.  154—167.  Mictiaelis's 
Introduction,  vol  iii.  pp.  9S— 99. 

■  or  all  the  primitive  fathers,  Irenaeus  (who  flourished  in  the  second 
centanr)  is  the  only  one  who  has  said  any  thing  concerning  the  exact  time 
when  St.  Mattbew*8  Gospel  was  written ;  and  the  passage  (adr.  HoBres.  lib. 
Iii.  e.  1.)  in  which  he  lias  menUonedit,  is  so  obscure,  that  no  positive  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  it.  Dr.  Lardner  (8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  49. ;  4to.  vol. 
lU.  p.  160.)  and  Dr.  Townson  (discourse  iv.  on  the  Gospels,  sect  iv.  t  6.) 
understand  it  in  verj  difl'erent  senses.  The  following  Is  a  literal  transla* 
tion  of  the  original  passage,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
works.  Matthew  put  forth  (or  published)  a  go$pel  among  the  Hebrew* 
whiU  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Goapel  at  Rome  and  laying  the 
foundatione  qfa  church  there.  Now.  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Peter 
was  at  Rome  until  after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  impnsonment,  ▲.  d. 
63,  yet  we  know  that  the  laUer  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  jl  d.  61,  coo- 
leqaenUy  the  date  intended  by  Irennus  must  be  the  year  61. 

«  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  merely 
says  that  Matthew,  after  preaching  to  the  Hebrews,  wrote  bis  Gospel  for 
their  information,  previously  to  his  going  to  evangelize  other  nations  (Eccl. 
Hist  lib.  iii.  c.  24.);  but  he  does  not  •pecify  the  lime,  nor  is  it  mentiooed 
by  any  other  ancient  writer.  In  his  Chrtmieojt,  however,  Eusebius  places 
the  writings  of  St.  Matthew's  (>ospeI  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 

f\':roT  Caligula,  that  is,  eight  years  after  ChrislVB  ascensioUi  or  ▲.  n.  41. 


them  to  any  purpose.  Since,  then,  external  evidence  affords 
us  but  little  assistance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  hare  recourse 
to  the  internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  MatUiew 
affords,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  wilt  be  found  to  prepon- 
derate in  favour  ot  an  early  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the 
Christians  should  be  left  any  considerable  nimiber  of  years 
without  a  genuine  and  authentic  written  history  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry.    **It  is  certain,'*  Bishop  Tomline  re- 
marks,  **that  the  apostles  immediately  after  the  desoest 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Jews  with  great  success :  and  surely  it  is  reasonaok 
to  suppose  that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doe- 
trines  and  miracles  would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writiiig 
for  the  confirmation  of  those  who  believed  in  bis  dirine 
mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others,  and  more  pnicQ- 
larlv  to  enable  the  Jews  to  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  their  aacieai 
prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah :  and  we  may  conceiTe 
that  the  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  m 
writiiig  an  account  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed, 
and  ofthe  discourses  which  he  delivered,  because,  the  soobk? 
such  an  account  was  published,  the  easier  it  would  be  to 
inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy;  and,  consequently,  whoi 
these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  greater  would 
be  its  weight  and  authority."^  On  these  accounts  the  learned 
prelate  assigns  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the 
year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writers  had  a  regard  to  the  cizcosii- 
stances  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  thev  wrote,  we  have  aa 
additional  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  this  Gospel,  in  the 
state  of  persecution  in  which  tne  church  was  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written :  for  it  contains  many  obvious  references 
to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  apposite  addresses  both  to 
the  injured  and  to  the  injurious  party. 

1.  Thus,  the  evangelist  informs  the  ii^ured  and  p— *w<iH 
Christians,  that  their  aMctions  were  no  moTB  than  they  had  bea 
taught  to  expect,  and  had  promised  to  bear,  when  they  embraced 
the  Gospel  (x.  21,  22.  34 — 36.  zvL  24.);  that,  howeTer  iidi»- 
eonable  their  sufferings  might  be,  considered  as  Uie  efleds  of  tbs 
malice  of  their  enemies,  they  were  yet  useful  and  profitable  t9 
themselves,  considered  as  trials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  (t.  U. 
xxiv.  9 — 13.) ;  that,  though  they  were  grievous  to  be  bene  at 
present,  yet  they  operated  powerfully  to  their  future  joj  (r,  i. 
1(V— 12.) ;  that  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  the  &ith  woaid  be  sb 
far  frem  bettering  their  state  and  condition,  that  it  would  infiii- 
libly  expose  them  to  greater  calamities,  and  cut  them  off  fion  tha 
hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  83.  39.) ;  that  they  were  net,  haw* 
ever,  forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  presertation;  but  even 
enjoined  to  put  them  in  practice,  whenever  they  could  do  it  with 
mnocence  (x.  16,  17. 23.) ;  that  the  due  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian precepts  was  an  excellent  method  to  appease  the  wnih  ax^ 
fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  therefore  they  were  obliged  ia 
point  of  prudence  as  well  as  duty  carefully  to  mind  and  attend  to 
?v.  39.  vii.  12.  24—27.  v.  13—20.);  that  if  it  ahonld  be  tbdi 
uite  to  suffer  martyrdom  at  last  for  Uieir  religion,  it  vras  infinitdy 
better  to  continue  £uthful  to  their  important  trust,  than  by  lay 
base  compliance  to  incur  his  displeasure,  in  whose  hands  aie  tfa» 
issues  not  only  of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  cosae. 
(xvl  26—27.  X.  28.^ 

2.  On  the  other  nand,  again,  to  calm  the  pasidns  of  the  en> 
raged  Jews,  and  win  them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  GtHpel, 
he  labours  to  soften  and  abate  their  prejudices,  and  to  engage 
them  in  the  practice  of  meekness  and  charity,  (ix.  13.)    To  dui 

•  Elem.  of  Christ  TheoL  vol  i.  p.  SOI.  The  followina  obserraxieas  et 
the  profound  critic  Le  Clerc  will  niaterially  confirm  the  precedis;  re^ 
inarlcs.  "  Those,"  says  he,  "who  think  that  Uie  Gospels  were  wrinra  « 
late  as  Irenaeus  states,  and  who  suppose  that,  for  the  space  of  al)oai  tiasrtr 
rears  ailer  our  Lord's  ascension,  there  were  many  spurioos  f  ospeb.  m  ti*« 
bands  of  the  Christians,  snd  not  one  that  was  f  enoine  and  authentic,  6» 
unwarily  cast  a  very  sreat  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  apoMi^. 
For,  what  could  hate  been  more  imprudent  in  them,  than  tamely  to  btv« 
suffered  the  idle  stories  concemlnf  Christ  to  be  read  by  the  CliratB». 
and  not  to  contradict  them  by  some  authentic  history,  written  by  soss 
credible  persona,  which  might  roach  the  knowledge  of  aU  men  1  For  ■▼ 
part,  I  can  net er  be  persuaded  to  entertain  so  mean  an  opiaiosi  of  iks 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides^  Matthew  nas  deiittxtA 
to  us,  not  only  the  actions,  but  also  the  discoorses  of  Christ;  sad  this  M 
must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  with  the  greater  certainty,  wble  tb^y  men 
fresh  in  his  memory,  than  when,  throuyi  length  of  time,  he  begno  to  toae 
the  impressions  of  them.  It  is  true  that  tiie  Holy  8plcit  was  with  the  apos- 
tles, to  bring  all  the  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  they  had  receirrt 
of  Christ,  sccording  to  his  promise  (John  ziv.  26.) :  but  the  Holy  Spirit  ec4 
only  inspired  them,  but  also  dealt  with  them  acconfiqg  to  llieir  aaflinl 
powers,  as  the  variety  of  expressioBS  in  the  Gospel  shows."  Clarici  Ifiii 
EccL  seculi  ual  lxu.  1 9* 
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nd,  he  Uys  before  thorn  tlie  dignity  end  amiablenefls  of  a  oom- 
tassionate,  beneTolent  dispoBition  (v.  43.  48.  xvill.  23-^5.)  ;■ 
he  natural  good  consequences  that  are  annexed  to  it  here ;  and 
he  distinguished  regard  which  the  Ahnightj  himself  will  pay  to 
t  hereafter,  (v.  6.  7.  9.  x.  40—42.  xviiL  33—36.  v.  21—26. 
Lxy.  31 — 46.y  Then  he  reminds  them  of  the  repeated  punish- 
nents  which  Uod  had  inflicted  on  their  forefathers  for  their  cruel 
tnd  barbarous  treatment  of  hb  prophets,  and  assures  them  that  a 
till  more  accumulated  vengeance  was  reserved  for  themselves,  if 
hey  obstinately  persisted  in  the  ways  of  cruelty  (xxiiL  27 — 89. 
;.  14,  15.)  ;  for  God,  though  patient  and  long-sufikring,  was  sure 
t  last  to  vindicate  his  elect,  and  to  punish  their  oppressors,  un- 
988  they  repented,  believed,  and  reformed,  with  the  dreadful 
[gour  of  a  general  destruction,  (xxiv.  2.  dec) 

These  and  similar  arguments  which  Saint  Matthew  has 
[iserted  in  the  body  of  his  Gospel  (byway  of  comfort  to  the 
fflicted  Christians,  and  also  as  a  warning  to  their  injurious 
•ppressors  and  persecutors^  evidently  refer  to  a  state  of  dis- 
ress  and  persecution  unoer  which  the  church  of  Christ 
aboured  at  the  time  when  the  evangelist  advanced  and  urged 
hem.  Now  the  greatest  persecution  ever  raised  against  the 
;hurchy  while  it  was  composed  only  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
inverts,  was  that  which  was  commenced  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
Jid  was  afterwards  continued  and  conducted  by  Saul  with 
mplacable  rage  and  fury.  During  this  calamity,  which 
isted  In  the  whole  about  six  years,  viz.  till  the  third  year 
f  Calkrula  a.  d.  39  or  40  (when  the  Jews  were  too  much 
larmed  concerning  their  own  affairs  to  give  any  further  dis- 
irbance  to  the  dnristiansV  the  memrors  of  the  Christian 
hurch  stood  in  need  of  all  the  support,  consolation,  and 
ssistance  that  could  be  administerea  to  them.  But  what 
omfort  could  they  possibly  receive,  in  their  distressed  situa- 
on,  coinparable  to  that  wnich  resulted  from  the  example  of 
leir  suffering  Master,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his 
dthful  followers  ?  This  example,  and  those  promises.  Saint 
Catthew  seasonably  laid  before  them,  towards  the  close  of 
lis  Deriod  of  trial,  for  their  imitation  and  encouragement, 
ad  aelivered  it  to  them,  as  the  anchor  of  their  hope,  to  keep 
lem  steadfast  in  this  violent  tempest.  From  this  considera- 
on  Dr.  Owen  was  led  to  fix  the  date  of  Saint  Matthew's 
rospel  to  the  year  38.' 

Thirdly,  Saint  Matthew  ascribes  those  titles  of  sanctity  to 
erusalem,  by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  by  Uie  pro- 
bets  and  ancient  historians,'  and  also  testifies  a  higher 
eneratiop  for  the  temple  than  the  other  evangelists  :*  and 
lis  fact  proves  that  his  Gospel  was  written  before  the  destroo- 
on  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  after  it,  as  a  recent  scoffing  anta- 
onist  of  Christianity  has  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence, 
lie  evangelist's  comparative  gentleness  in  mentioning  John 
le  Baptist's  reproof  of  Herod,  and  his  silence  concerning 
le  insults  offered  by  Herod  to  our  Lord  on  the  morning  of 
is  crucifixion,  are  additional  evidences  for  the  early  date  of 
is  Gospel :  for,  as  Herod  was  still  reigning  in  Galilee,  the 
vangelist  diplayed  no  more  of  that  sovereign's  bad  character 
tian  was  absolutely  necessary,  lest  he  should  excite  Herod's 
ealousy  of  bis  believing  subjects  or  their  disaffection  to  him. 
f  he  was  influenced  by  these  motives,  he  must  have  written 
tefore  the  year  39,  for  in  that  year  Herod  was  deposed  and 
anished  to  Lyons  bj  Caligula. 

Lastly,  to  omit  circumstances  of  minor  importance,  Mat- 
hew's  frequent  mention  (not  fewer  than  nine  times)  of  Pilate, 
s  being  then  actually  governor  of  Judea,  is  an  additional 
yidence  of  the  early  oate  of  his  Gospel.  For  Josephus' 
nforms  us,  that  Pilate  having  been  ordered  by  Vitellius, 
rovernor  of  Syria,  to  go  to  Rome,  to  answer  a  complaint  of 
he  Samaritans  before  the  emperor,  hastened  thither,  but  be- 
bre  he  arrived  the  emperor  was  desd.  Now,  as  Tiberius 
lied  in  the  spring  of  37,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Saint 
Vlatthew's  Gospefwas  written  by  that  time.' 

Dr.  Lardner,^  however,  and  Bishop  Percy ,» think  that  they 
iiscover  marks  of  a  lower  date  in  Saint  Matthew's  writings. 
Vhey  ar^rue  from  the  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  Sie 
ipintuality  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral 
iDove  the  ceremonial  law :  and  from  the  great  clearness  with 

•  Tho  same  temper  is  also  particularly  fllastrated  In  all  our  Saviour's 
ntrecles. 

•  Owen's  Observations  on  the  Poor  Gospels  (Svo.  Lond.  1764.)/  pp*  8—21. 

•  Compare  Neb.  xi.  1.  la  Isa.  xlvUi.2.  Ul.  1.  Dan.  Iz.  2i.  with  Matt  Iv.  6. 
t.  35.  zjivti.  63. 

«  Compare  Bfatt  zzl.  12.  witb  Hark  jd.  !&  Luke  Jdz.  45.  and  Bfatt.  xzvL  61. 
irithMarkxiv.6& 
»  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zvlit.  c.  Iv.  1 2. 

•  Dr.  Tovmson's  Discourses  on  the  Gospels,  Works,  vd.  1.  pp.  107—115. 
-  Workf,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  67, 5& ;  4to.  vol  01.  pp.  163^  164. 

•  Kej  to  the  Mflw  Test,  a  »  3d  edit 
VauU.  8P 


which  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion,  as  extending  to  the  whole  Gentile  world,  together  with 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  is  unfolded  in  this  Gospel.  Of 
these  topics,  they  suppose  the  evangelist  not  to  have  treated, 
until  a  course  of  years  had  developed  their  meaning,  removed 
his  Jewish  prejudices,  and  given  him  a  clearer  discernment 
of  their  nature. 

This  objection,  however,  carries  but  little  force  with  it. 
r  or,  in  the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Townson  has  justly  observed* 
with  regard  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  Gospel,  if  Saint 
Matthew  exhibits  a  noble  idea  of  pure  religion  and  morality^ 
he  teaches  no  more  than  he  had  heard  frequently  taught,  and 
often  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  Jews,  by  his  divine 
Instructor.  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide  into  all 
truth,  had  descended  upon  him,  it  seems  strange  to  imagine 
that  he  still  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  enlighten  his 
mind.  If  he  was  not  then  fumishea  with  knowledge  to 
relate  these  things  as  an  evangelist,  how  was  he  qualined  to 
preach  them  to  Ute  Jews  as  an  apostie  ? 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  the  prophetic  parts  of  his 
Gospel  declare  the  extent  of  Christ's  kmgdom,  and  the  call- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles.  But  these  events  had 
been  nlainly  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  were  ex« 
pectea  by  devout  Israelites  to  happen  m  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;>  and  in  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  universality 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  evangelist  merely  states  that 
the  Gospel  would  be  successfully  preached  among  the  Gen- 
tiles in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  only  recites  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  without  any  explanation  or  remark ;  and  we  know 
it  was  promised  to  the  apostles,  that  after  Christ's  ascension, 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
and  guide  them  into  all  truth.  "  Whether  Saint  Matthew 
was  aware  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  before  the  Gospel  was 
actually  embraced  by  them,  cannot  be  ascertained :  nor  is  it 
material,  since  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  inspired  pen- 
men often  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  their  own 
Mnritings  when  they  referred  to  future  events ;  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  have  the  future 
call  of  the  Gentiles  intimat^  in  an  authentic  history  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  to  which  the  believing  Jews  mighl 
refer,  when  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  should 
take  place.  Their  minds  would  thus  be  more  easily  satisfied ; 
and  they  would  more  readily  admit  the  comprehensive  design 
of  the  Gospel,  when  they  found  it  declared  in  a  book  which 
they  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice."io 

Once  more,  with  respect  to  the  argument  deduced  firom 
this  evangelist's  mentioning  prophecies  and  prophetic  para- 
bles, that  speak  of  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Jews, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  if  this  argument  means,  that,  being 
at  first  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  Idngdom  to  be  restored  to 
Israel,  he  could  not  understand  these  prophecies,  and  there- 
fore would  not  think  of  relating  them  if  he  wrote  early ;-~ 
though  the  premises  should  be  admitted,  we  may  justly  deny 
the  conclusion.  Saint  Matthew  might  not  clearly  discern  in 
what  manner  the  predictions  were  to  be  accomplished,  yet  he 
must  see,  what  tiiey  all  denounced,  Uiat  God  would  reject 
those  who  rejected  the  Gospel :  hence,  he  always  had  an  in- 
ducement to  notify  them  to  his  countrymen ;  and  the  sooner 
he  apprized  them  of  their  danger,  the  greater  charity  he 
show^  them." 

Since,  therefore,  the  objections  to  the  early  date  by  no 
means  balance  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we  are 
justified  in  assigning  the  date  of  this  Gospel  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  37,  or  at  the  latest  to  the  year  38.  And  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  also  in  favour  of^Saint  Matthew's  hav 
ing  composed  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  and  Greek^^^  we  may  re- 
fer the  early  date  of  a.  d.  37  or  38  to  Reformer,  and  a.  d.  61 
to  the  htter.  This  will  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting 
testimonies  of  IrenieuB  and  Eusebius  above  mentioned,^ 
which  have  led  biblical  critics  to  form  such  widely  different 
opinions  concerning  the  real  date  of  Saint  Matthew^s  Gospel. 

IV.  The  next  subject  of  inc^uiiy  respects  the  Languaok  in 
which  Saint  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  which  has  been 
contested  among  critics  with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony ; 
Erasmus,  Parens,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabncius,  Pfeiffer,  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Beausobre,  Basnage,  Wetstein,  Rumpeus,  Dr. 
miitby,  Edelmann,  Hug,  Fritsche,  Hoffman,  Moldenhawer, 

•  Thus  Zacbarias,  the  father  of  the.  DaplisC,  speaks  of  Christ  as  eomlng 
to  give  Ught  to  them  that  tit  in  darkneu  and  in  the  ahadow  of  death  (Lake 
i.  79.).  which  descriptioa  inclades  the  Oentiles ;  and  Simeon  expressly  calls 
him  a  Ught  to  lighten  the  QenUlee.  (Luke  ii.  32.) 

>•  Bishop  Tomiine's  Elements  of  Christ.  TheoL  vol.  1.  p.  802. 

It  Dr.  Townaon's  Discourses,  disc  iv.  sect  iv.  Works,  vol  L  pp.  116, 117. 

>•  See  pp.  298, 299.  infra. 

>•  Bee  p.  ^.  notes  8.  and  4.  s^pro. 
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y\tet^  HarlM,  Jones,  Dfs.  Jortin,  LaTdner,  He}r»  and  Hales, 

Mr.  Hewlett,  and  others,  hare  atreaaously  vindicated  the 
GaiKK  original  of  Saint  Matthew*8  GospeL  On  the  other 
hand,  Bellarmin,  Grotios,  Caaaubon,  fiishops  Walton  and 
Tomline,  Dra.  Care,  Hammond,  Mill,  Harwood,  Owen, 
Campbell,  and  A.  Clarke,  Simon,  Tillemont,  Pritius,  Du 
Pin^  Calmet,  Michaelia,  Storr,  Aiber,  Grawitz,  and  othera 
haying  supported  the  opinion  of  Papias  as  bited  by  Irenieua, 
Oriffen,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chiyaostom,  Jerome,  and  other 
early  writers,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that 
is,  in  the  Western  Aramean  or  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  then 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  which  Professor  Adler*  terms  the  Sy- 
nac ;  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  words  derired  from 
Hebrew  origin,  and  was  in  fact  the  Hebrew  corrupted  by  a 
luge  mixture  of  foreign  words.  A  third  opinion  has  been 
OTOred  by  Dr.  Townson,  and  some  few  modem  diyines,  that 
there  were  two  originals,  one  in  Hebrew,  and  the  other  in 
Greek.  He  thinks  that  there  ttems  to  be  more  reason  for 
allowing  two  originals,  than  for  contesting  either;  the  con- 
sent of  antiquity  pleading  strongly  for  the  llebrew,  and  eri- 
dent  marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek. 

1.  The  presumption,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  in  fsTour 
of  the  opinion  jlrat  stated,  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in 
Greek  :  for  Greek,  as  we  have  already  seen,'  was  the  prevail- 
ing language  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 
Mitthew,  too,  while  he  was  a  collector  of  customs,  and  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle,  would  have  frequent  occa- 
sions both  to  write  and  to  speak  Greek,  and  could  not  dis- 
charge his  office  without  understanding  Uiat  language.  We 
may  Uierefore  (say  the  advocates  for  this  hypothesis)  con- 
sider it  as  highly  probable,  or  even  certain,  that  be  understood 
Greek.  Besides,  as  all  the  other  evangelists  and  apostles 
wrote  their  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that  language  tor  the 
ose  of  Christians  (whether  Jews  or  Gentiles)  throughout  the 
known  world,  and  as  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  thoujgh  in  the 
first  instance  written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  ultimately  designed  for  universal  dissemination, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  written  in  any  other  language  than 
that  which  was  employed  by  idl  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  presumption  is  corroborated  by  the  nume- 
rous and  remarkable  instances  of  verbal  agreement  between 
Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists ;  which,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  the  vernacular  Syro-Chal- 
duc  dialect,  would  not  be  credible.  Even  those  who  main- 
tain that  opinion  are  obliged  to  confess  that  an  early  Greek 
translation  of  this  Gospel  was  in  existence  before  Mark  and 
Luke  composed  dieirs,  which  (hey  saw  and  consulted.  Af- 
ter all,  the  main  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  present 
Greek  copy  is  entitled  to  the  authority  of  an  original  or  not ; 
and  as  this  is  a  question  of  real  and  serious  importance,  we 
shall  proceed  to  state  the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides. 

2.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  tSond  opinion  above  no- 
ticed, viz.  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  lay  most 
stress  upon  the  testimonies  of  Papias  (bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
A.  o.  116),  of  Irensus  (a.  d.  178),  and  of  Origen  (a.  d.  ^30) ; 
which  testimonies  have  been  followed  by  Chrysostom,  Je- 
rome, and  others  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.' 
But  these  good  men,  as  Wetstein  has  well  observed,  do  not 
BO  properly  bear  testimony,  as  deliver  their  own  conjectures, 
which  we  are  not  bound  to  admit,  unless  they  are  supported 
by  good  reasons.  Supposing  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Matthew  wrote  for  the  Jews  in  Judsa,  they  concluded  that 
he  wrote  in  Hebrew  :<  and  because  the  fathers  formed  this 
conclusion,  modem  writers,  relying  on  their  authority,  have 
also  inferred  that  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  in  that  lan- 
guage.   Let  us  now  review  their  testimonies. 

(1.)  Papias,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  says,^  **  Matthew  com- 
posed the  divine  oracles  in  the  Htbrew  dialect,  and  each  inters 
fteUdihtm  aa  he  wa»  abUJ^ 

(3.)  Irenaeus,  as  quoted  by  the  same  historian,'  says, 
**  Matthew  published  also  a  Scripture  of  the  Gospel  among 
die  Hebrews,  in  their  own  dialect'* 


K  Nonnulla  Matthnl  et  Marcl  enanciata  ex  Indole  UnguB  ByiiacB  ezpli> 
eantur —  Prolusio  J.  O.  C.  Adler.    Haania,  1781, 4to. 

•8eeVoLl.p.l93— ISB. 

■  The  various  teuimonief  of  the  ancient  fiithera  concernbif  the  Hebrew 
Ortslaal  of  tSt.  Blattbew'i  Goapel  are  produced  and  considered  at  length  by 
J.  T.  Bualav,  in  his  Dlsaeriatlo  Hiatonco-Critico  Execetica  de  Lingua  Orif  (• 
naU  Evangelii  secundum  BlatUiaeum.    yralislaTic,  1826. 8vo. 

*  Wetstenil  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  2M.  noU. 

i  Mar^.ttc  M"  ew»  UfAIAl  4IAAEKTQ  TA  AOriA  ZTNErPAT  TO* 
«f#i«»ivva  i'  svra  •>(  nivtrnv  isnrTOf.  EuaebU  HisL  Eed.  Ub.  UL  c.  39.  t^m. 
I.  p.  133.  edit.  Readinf . 

•  O  ^<v  it  Mar^Mioc  ir  Tiic  BSrAOIZ,  £N  TH  lAlA  TTCN  AlAABXTQ. 
SAI  rPA«HN  BSBNirXSN  ETArXLAIOT.    Ibid.  Ub.  T.  C  8.  torn.  i.  p.  219. 


(3.)  Origen  as  cited  hj  Ensebius,^  aays,  **  As  1  ^ 
learned  ^  TradUion  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  whkksk^ 
are  received  without  dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  G'^ 
under  heaven. — The  first  was  written  by  Matthev,  oacr  i 
publican,  afterwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  pu. 
lished  it  for  the  believers  of  Jodaism,  eomjHmd  in  uSnt 
Idtertr 

In  opposition  to  these  testimonies,  it  is  contended  bj^ 
advocates  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Gospel, 

i.  That  the  testimony  of  Papiaa,  who  was  a  weak  ^ 
credulous  man,>  is  vague  and  indecisive ;  that  be  had  m 
seen  the  Hebrew  Gospel  itself;  that  it  could  not  ban  ^ 
intended  for  universal  circulation  by  his  own  aocoaDt,lK(z» 
every  one  was  not  able  to  interpret  it ;  and  that  the  i^ 
Gospel  was  published  before  bis  time,  as  appean  frw :» 
express  or  taeit  references  made  by  Uie  apostc^cal  ^ 
who  were  all  prior  to  Papias,  ana  ail  of  whom  tt*  • 
Greek. 

ii.  The  passage  of  Irensens  above  given,  more  erasa 
translated,  may  be  understood  to  sisnify  that,  in  addiiiiii 
his  Greek  Goapel,  Matthew  publiehed  aubo  a  Hebrevia 
pel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebiewsy  or  converts  frooJ^ 
ism,  who  used  no  other  language  but  the  vemacohr  dv 
of  Palestine.  This,  Dr.  Halea  thinks,  was  most jnooui 
the  fact.'  This  might  be  the  original  iMsis  of  the  Goipei 
the  Nazarenes,  the  Uoapel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  (lospdr 
cording  to  the  Hebrews,  cited  by  Origen,  £pii>hamQi,iz 
Jerome,  which  in  process  of  time  became  so  aauhsateilk 
these  Judaiaing  converts,  as  to  loee  all  authority  ic  ti 
church,  and  be  deemed  spurious. 

iiL  The  testimony  of  Origen  perfecdj  eonespaodsia 
this :  for  surely,  when  he  eited  iradUien  tor  the  enoait  i 
a  Hebrew  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew  for  the  oonfotifci 
Judaism,  he  by  no  means  denied  but  rather  prasoppasedii 
Greek  Gospel,  written  for  all  classes  of  Christiuis,  eoap 
ing  the  while  dturth  of  Gad  under  Aeooen,  for  whow  ma 
Hebrew  Gospel  would  be  utterly  inadequate.  hba.s 
his  treatiae  on  prayer,  he  intimates  U&at  the  evaogelist  po 
lished  it  in  (xieek  also ;  for,  discoursing  on  the  mm  maa. 
he  considers  it  as  fbnned  by  Matthewnimaelf.^  TioiOn' 

gen  considered  the  Greek  as  the  only  authentic  oiigtB)  a 
is  time,  is  evident  for  the  following  leasons  >-l.  Om 
in  his  Hezapla,  was  aceustomed  to  correct  the  Grtfi  fam 
of  the  Old  Tealament  by  the  Hebrew  original :  bot  be  ii^ 
tually  coafessss  that  he  nad  none  by  which  he  eouid  am 
the  text  of  Matthew'a  Gospel ;"  and,  9.  He  ezprMsijdtf' 
**a  eertain  Gospel  acooidmg  to  the  Hebrews,  if  «iT<ff 
chooses  to  receive  it,  not  as  m  mUhariiy,  hot  for  iljaXf^^ij* 
of  the  question  he  was  then  diseussing.  Now,  i/  ib  /^ 
brew  Gospel  had  been  the  production  of  Saint  Mtf^iK 
certainly  vronld  have  cited  it  in  a  different  manner. 

iv.  In  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  as  we  now  hm  8. 
there  ia  no  appearance  of  ita  being  a  translation ;  btf  van 
considerations  prove  the  contrary.  For  how  can  we  tceni 
for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  which,  by  sff  viw 
writing  in  iiebrew,  was  by  no  mesne  neoeaaary  1  (Goap 
Matt.  I.  33.  xzviL  38.  46.)  Agam,.  why  sheald  the  ^eta^ 
nies  and  parallel  paasagea  of  the  Old  i^estameot  be  (^ 
not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  generally  fioBi^°?, 
tuagint  veraion,  even  when  that  dirora  from  the  He&R* 
Lastly,  how  does  it  happen,  that  all  the  veraioDS  niueb  tt 
extant,  such  as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  the  Aif 
nian,  and  the  Ethiopic,are  adapted,  not  to  the  Hebrew  ««- 
nal,  but  to  the  Greek  tranalation  %  These  q^i/monsm^ 
readily  anawered,  if  we  admit  that  Matthew  wrote  his  b» 
pel  in  Greek.1* 

t  EoBebU  HItt  E  cl.  Ub.  vi.  c.  25.  torn.  L  p.  290.  Of «» '■'**''"';'!' 
ittft  rmv  Tir«"i«p»»  ivmyytKtmv  ....  on  «>p«T«v  /uw  J'*?*'*'*' *1 . yuijai 
MATeAION   »»itim»9Tm  t»<c    utn   I««f ■(riM»  vtrrfvTM'*,  rrA***" 

EBfAIKOIZ  ITNETATMENON.  ^^    _, 

•  See  Joitin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist  tol.  L  pp.  300, 310. 2il«^^ 

•  This  conjecture,  Dr.  Hales  recnarks,  derives  aAiitiooil  ^^J^ 
the  incorrect  reportaof  Eutychiua  and  Theophjkcl,  tbat  a*f^!*^ 
hU  Hebrew  Gosnel  at  Jerusalom,  which  John  the  Evanf dut  tru*"* 
into  Greek.    Anaiyaia  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  p  ^ 

>•  Origen  de  oratlone,  c.  161.  p.  IfiOi  edh.  Reading.  .  ma 

t>  See  his  wnrda,  Op.  torn.  lii.  p.  671.  edit  De  la  Rue,  or  »  «^ 
Bfanh'8  MchaaUa,  toL  Ui.  part  ii.  ppi  114, 11&»  where  th«jr  tf«  ^^ 
explained.  _   ^    a„  «!  B> 

sa  Dr.  JLardner  haa  gben  the  paaaafe  at  length,  Woiki.  8vo.^ 
S0& ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  663.  MHAff^ 

«■  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  MalL  1. 1.  Dr.  Hales's  ^oalj^^^Zti 
-667.  Lardner's  Supp.  to  CredibiUty,  chap.  6.  (Works,  Jw- **  ^ 
46-66. ;  4U).  vol.  11.  pp.  167-167.)  Priiil,  Imrod.  ad  Nov.  T««t  PP^ 
311.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Ubroa  Canonicoa,  pp.  M7-2^.  ^"^y^. 
ToL  iii.  pp.  iia-2UI.  Ranpiei.  Com.  Crit.  in  Nov.  TesL  pp-  °f'iL^« 
Herm.  filer.  Nov.  Test_pars  il  pp.  314-3621  Dr.  CampbeJ'^^^S,! 
Matthew,  vol.  U.  pp.  1—20.  Bng^i  Introductioii,  vol  U  fif.1^^  *^ 
HermeneoL  Novf  TesL  voL  L  ppi  &i.^-ML 
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It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  third  opinion 
above  mentioned  ;  viz.  that  there  were  two  originals,— -one 
in  Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek,  bnt  both  written  by  Saint 
Blatthew.    lliis  opinion,  we  believe,  was  first  intimated  by 
Sixtus  Senensis,^  nom  whom  it  was  adopted  by  Drs.  Whit- 
by,* Benson,'  Hey,  and  Townson,  Bishops  Cleaver  and  Gleig, 
and  some  other  modem  divines.    The  consent  of  antiqui^ 
pleads  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evident  marks  of  origi- 
nality for  the  Greek.    Bishop  Gleig  thinks,  that  Saint  Mat- 
thew, on  his  departare  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
left  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  with  some  of  its 
members,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriae  memorandums  of  our  Lord's 
doctrines  and  miracles,  which  he  had  made  for  his  own  use 
at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  miracles 
perfonned ; '  and  that  the  Greek  Goepel  was  written  long 
after  the  apesUes  bad  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  them- 
eelvee  in  ^e  dis^arge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.    This 
conjecture  reeetves  some  couBtenanoe  from  the  terms  in 
whieh  EttsebRB,  when  giving  his  own  opinion,  mentions 
i^alot  Matthew's  Gospel.    *«  l&tthew,"  says  that  historian, 
^^haviag  first  pteached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them, 
when  he  waft  pieparing  to  depait  to  otb^  countries,  his  Gos- 
pel composed  m  their  native  language :  that  to  those,  from 
w^hom  he  was  sent  away,  he  mijght  oj  his  writings  supply 
the  loss  of  liis  presence."*    This  opinion  is  further  corrooo- 
roted  by  theftct,  that  there  aie  instances  on  record  of  au- 
thors who  have  themselves  published  the  same  work  in  two 
languages*    Thus  Josephus  wrote  the  History  of  the.  Jewish 
War  in  Hebrew  and  Qreek.^    In  like  manner  we  have  two 
originals,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  EngUsh,  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Anglican  church.    As  Saint  Matthew 
wanted  neither  ability  nor  disposition,  we  cannot  think  he 
wanted  inducement  to  "do  the  work  of  an  evangelist"  for 
his  brethren  of  the  common  faith,  Hellenists  as  well  as  He- 
brews ;  to  both  of  whom  charity  made  him  a  debtor.    The 
popular  language  of  the  first  believers  was  Hebrew,  or  what 
IS  called  so  l)y  the  sacred  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers ; 
but  those  who  spoke  Greek  quickly  became  a  considerable 
part  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

From  a  review  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  much 
litigated  question,  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  last  stated  opi- 
nion as  that  which  best  harmonizes  with  the  consent  of  anti- 
quity, namely,  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  first  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  first  Hebrew  converts.  Its  subse- 
quent disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  its  being  so 
corrupted  by  the  Ebionites  that  it  lost  all  its  authority  in  the 
church,  and  was  deemed  spurious,  and  also  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  Jewish  language  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Jews  fdl  into  the  utmost  contempt.  It  also 
is  clear,  that  our  present  Greek  Gospel  is  an  authentic  origi- 
nal, and  consequently  an  inspired  produedon  of  the  evange- 
list Matthew,  written  (not  as  Bishop  Gleijg  and  other  writers 
suppose,  long  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension, 
but)  within  a  few  years  after  those  memorable  and  important 
events.^' 

v.  Of  the  Gvmmmias  mwd  AvrBEtmomt  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
There  are  seven  distinct  allusions  to  it  in  the  Epistle  of 
Bamabas ;  two  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  ten 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas ;  nine  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of 
Ignatius ;  and  five  in  the  Epistle  of  Potycarp.  In  the  time 
of  Papias  it  was  well  known,  and  is  expressly  ascribed  to 
the  evangelist  by  him,  and  by  several  ancient  writera  of  the 
first  century  that  were  consulted  by  Eusebius.'  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  it  was  recognised  by  Tatian,  who  composed 
his  harmony  of  the  four  evangeUsts,  and  by  Hegesippus,  a 
Hebrew  Christian;  and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  also  by  Celsus,  the  most  sa^ 
Jons  and  inquisitive  adversary  of  Christianity.    In  the  third 

t  Sixtus  Senens.  Bibliotb.  Saoct.  lib.  vU.  n.  582. 

•  Prelacc  tp  Saint  Matthew's  6o«pel,  yoL  i.  p.  1. 

«  Benaon's  HisL  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  toL  L 
P.2B7. 

•  Euaebias,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 

•  Dr.  Hey's  Norrlsian  Lectures,  vol  I  pp.  2R^  29.  Bishop  Gleig's  edit  of 
Slacltbouse,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.    Dr.  Townaon's  Works,  vol.  I.  pp.  30—32. 

•  There  arc  *Mtwat  in  print  two  editions  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  one  pab« 
ilahed  by  Jean  at  Tilet,  Bishop  of  Brieuz,  at  Fans,  in  1565,  the  other  pub- 
lished by  Munster  at  Basil,  in  1667 ;  but  it  Is  certain  that  neither  of  tnese 
Ifl  St.  Matthew's  original,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  used  by  the  Naza* 
renei  or  by  the  Elwjnites.  See  an  account  of  them  hi  Mlchaelia,  voL  Ul. 
pp.  196— 201. 

1  Hist.  Eccl  Ub.Ui  c36. 


century,  Tertullian,  Ammonius,  the  author  of  the  harmony, 
Julius  Africanus,  and  Origen,  unanimously  quote  ^ig  Gos- 
pel as  the  undoubted  production  of  Matthew,  who  are  follow 
ed  by  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastical  writers.^  The  fact, 
therefore,  is  fully  established,  that  Matthew,  the  apostle  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  is  placed 
first  in  our  editions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop  (who  wrote  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century),  attempted^  indeed,  to  prove  that 
this  Gospel  was  not  written  by  Saint  Mat^ew,  on  accoont 
of  the  ohuque  maimer  of  expression  which  occurs  in  Matt.  ix. 
9y^~And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  fivm  thenee,  he  saw  a  man  namea 
Matthew^  sitimg  ai  the  reeetpt  of  custom^  and  he  saith  unip 
him,  fhllow  me.  And  he  arose  and  foUowed  him.  Hence, 
says  Faustus,  *'  Matthew  did  not  write  that  Gospel,  but 
some  other  person  under  his  name,  as  is  clear  from  those 
words  of  the  pretended  Matthew :  for  who,  writing  concern- 
ing himself,  would  sav,  he  saw  a  man,  and  called  rim,  and 
RK  followed  him ;  and  would  not  rather  say.  He  saw  mk, 
and  called  ms,  and  I  foUowed  him  1"  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  weak  than  this  mode  of  arfiruinj|r :  for  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  this  obliaue  way  or  writing  is  common 
among  profane  historians,  bom  ancient  and  modern :  who  fre- 
quently speak  of  themselves  not  in  the  first  but  in  the  thira 
pemm,  Moses  uniformly  speaks  thus  of  himself,*,  as  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  disciples  also,  very  fiequently  did.io  So  that 
the  objection  of  Faustus  falls  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
proof.'* 

VL  But,  though  we  have  such  a  chain  of  unbroken  evi- 
dence, the  most  clear  and  decisive  that  can  possibly  be  ad- 
duced or  desired,  to  the  genuineness  of  Saint  Matthew*g 
Gospel,  several  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  by 
those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Satiour,*^ 
to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  from  ihe  sacred  code,  as 
being  a  spurious  interpolation :  and,  hence,  a  recent  antago- 
nist of  divine  revelation  has  taken  occasion  (witiiiout  exa- 
mining the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary^  to  affirm  that  the 
whole  Gospel  is  a  falsehood.*'  We  have,  nowever,  indispu- 
table evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  these  ohaptera 
form  an  integral  part  of  that  Gospel. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  ea^ema/ evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters : — 

1.  In  the^rtl  place,  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  (tf  ^ 
rtue  nMfoui  utoauct  .Vow  in  those  days)  manifestly  ihows  that 
someUiuig  had  preceded,  to  which  these  words  must  refer.**  If 
we  examine  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  where  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  come  and  dwelt  with  his  parents  at  Nazareth,  it  will  be 
manifest  to  what  time  those  words  ore  to  be  referred.  Some, 
indeed,  have  objected  that  the  words  '^JVow  in  those  days"  are 
not  the  words  of  Matthew,  but  of  his  Greek  translator,  who  thus 
connected  the  first  and  second  chapters  with  the  third. — But  this 
conjecture  (for  the  objection  amounts  to  nothing  more)  is  op* 
posed  by  the  fact  that  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  was,  as  we  havt 
already  seen,  not  translated  into  Greek  by  any  person,  but  was 
originally  written  in  that  language  by  the  CTangelist  himself. 
And,  to  mention  no  other  arguments  by  which  it  is  opposed,  it 
is  contradicted  by  the  following  undisputed  passage  in  Matt.  iv. 
13.,  where  we  read  **  And  Jesus  leaving"  Jfatareth,*^  Now, 
how  could  Saint  Matthew  have  thus  recorded  his  departure  from 
Nazareth,  unless  diap.  iL  13.  had  pr^ieded,  where  we  are  told 
that  he  came  and  dwelt  in  that  town?**    Further,  in  the  first 
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a  For  an  aceoum  of  these  later  writers,  see  Lardner'a  Works,  8vo.  vol.  yL 
p.  49—68 ;  4Ux  vol.  ilU  pp.  169—161.  As  the  references  to  I>r.  L-'s  works 
or  the  earlier  fathers  nave  ahready  been  fflven  In  the  notes  to  VoL  L  p.  41 
—45.,  it  Is  not  necessarv  to  repeat  them.  The  reader  who  may  not  possess 
or  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Dr.  Lardner's  work%  will  find  ths 

a  notations  above  noticed,  In  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones's  New  and  FnQ 
Eethodof  settUoc  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  UL 
pp.  17-42.  8vo.  Oxford,  1796. 

•  See  VoL  I.  p.  61, 62.  supra:  and  also  compare  other  Instances  from  the 
Old  Testament,  In  Gen.  Iv.  24.  xUv.  19.  Num.  zziv.  3, 4.  1 8am.  zii.  11.  Jer. 
xzviii.  6. 10. 16.  Jonah  1. 1.  and  thronshout  that  book. 

1.0  Compare  Matt  viil.  20.  xi.  19.  xvlU.  11.  Luke  xvlii.  8.  John  v.  23. 26— S7. 
xxi.  M. 

It  Augnstin  contra  Faustum,  lib.  xvil.  c  4.  GlassU  Phllologia  Sacra,  toso.  i, 
p.  649.  edit.  Dathii ;  or  column  1238  of  the  Leipsic  edition,  4to.  1726. 

>•  Particularly  byDr.  Williams  in  his  "  Free  Inquiry,"  first  published  In 
1771,  and  again  in  1789, 4to. ;  and  the  editors  of  the  modern  Soclnian  versioa 
of  the  New  Testament 

t"  Professor  Bauer,  of  Altorf,  In  Germany,  boldhr  afSnns  thai  the  nam 
tive  of  the  miraculous  conception,  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  • 
phiiompkical  myihoa  or  fable  of  later  date ! !  I    Brevarium  TheotaglnBIb 
lice,p.iM&    LipsiSB,  1803, 8vo. 

«•  This  was  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  writers ;  who,  wh«i 
commencing  their  narratives,  were  accustomed  to  add  the  name  of  the 
king,  prince,  or  other  person,  in  whose  time  any  event  Is  said  to  have  come 
to  pass,  and  to  preface  it  with  the  formula,  In  the  days  ^ . . .  •  To  men* 
tion  no  other  Instances,  see  Isaiah  i.  1. 

!•  Kulttd'el,  Comm.  In  Historicos  N.  T.  Libros,  voL  L  s.  16. 
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•nd  leeond  dispten  9f  Matthew  we  find  quotations  made  from 
the  Old  Testament  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  parts 
«f  his  GospeL  Moreover,  the  want  of  a  genealogy  in  this  Gos- 
pel, which  was  written  for  Jewish  Christians  of  Fidestine,  woald 
be  a  deficiency  in  the  work«i 

2.  In  Che  tecond  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two 
Jirtt  chapter*  of  Saint  Matthew* 9  Goepel  are  to  befiund  in 
ALL  the  ancieifi  manutcriptt  now  extant,  which  are  entire,  as 
well  as  in  many  that  have  come  down  to  us,  mutilated  hy  the 
hand  of  time,'  and  also  in  all  Uie  ancient  versions  without  ex- 
ception. Some  of  the  manuscripts  now  extant,  particularly  the 
Vatican  and  the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Rescrip- 
tus  in  Uie  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,'  are  undoubtedly 
of  very  high  antiquity,  bearing  date  from  the  fifth  or  nxth  cen- 
turies at  latest,  if  they  are  not  earlier.  The  versions  carry  us 
still  higher.  The  Fetchito,  or  Old  Syriac,  and  what  is  called 
the  Old  Italic,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  The  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  other  versions, 
also  bear  marks  of  high  antiquity :  and  though  some  of  them 
contain  discrepancies  of  more  or  less  moment  from  the  copies 
generally  received,  yet  all  of  them  have  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  as  integral  portions  of  the  whole. 

Much  stress,  indeed,  has  been  laid  upon  the  genealogy  being 
■eparated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospel  in  some  Latin 
manuscripts;  but  the  spuriousness  of  the  genealogy  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  such  separation.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  as  Kuinoel,^  and  the  learned  annotafor  on  Michaelis,* 
have  both  remarked,  Uie  transcribers  of  the  Latin  manuscripts, 
who  wi«te  the  genealogy  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel, 
were  actuated  not  by  critical  but  by  theological  motives ;  they 
Ibund  difficulty  in  reoondiing  the  genealogy  in  Matt  L  with  that 
of  Luke  iii.,  and,  therefore,  they  withed  to  get  rid  of  it.  And, 
secondly,  although  the  genealogy  is  thus  separated  in  some  Latin 
manuscripts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  copyists  either 
deiemed  it  to  be  without  authority,  or  were  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  for,  in  the  illuminated  copies  of  this  Gospel,  so  &r 
from  any  stigma  being  thrown  upon  the  genealogy  (though  se- 
parated in  the  way  described),  it  is  in  general  particularly  em- 
bellished, and  as  much  ornamented  by  the  artist  as  the  succeed- 
ing passages. 

3.  Besides  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  manuscripts  and 
versions,  we  have  the  dear  and  undisputed  evidence  of  the 
ancient  fathero  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters, 
whence  they  have  dted  both  words  and  verses  in  their  writings ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  earliest  opposers  of  Christianity 
never  appear  to  have  doubted  their  genuineness.  As  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  our  Saviour  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  think  it  right  to  state  these 
evidences  more  particularly. 

(1.)  Clemxitt  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  dose 
of  the  second  century  (a.  d.  194),  speaking  of  the  order  of  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  received  from  the  presbyters  of  more 
andent  times,  sajrs  expressly  that  the  Gospels  containing  the 
genealogies  were  J?r«^  written^  Here,  then,  we  have  two  things 
proved,  viz.  the  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  andent 
Christians,  concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
they  had  received,  and  likewise  an  assurance  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  genealogies  in  Matt  L  and  Luke  iii.  This  testimony  to 
the  first  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  is  so  strong,  as  to 
put  its  antiquity  and  geniAieness  beyond  all  question. 

(2.)  In  a  fragment  of  the  ecdesiastical  history  composed  by 
Hxoasirrus,  a  converted  Jew,  who  flourished  a.  n.  173,  which  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius,^  there  is  an  account  of  the  emperor  Do- 
mitian's  inquiry  after  the  posterity  of  David,  two  of  whom  were 

t  Schmucker'8  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  U.  p.  149. 

•  The  Codex  Ebnerianus,  a  manuscript  written  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  begins  with  Blatt  i.  Vo,  Tow  u  llvtv  Xpirrow  %  yivtntrif 
*vTwc  nr,  Now  the  birth  of  Jestta  Chritt  wom  on  this  wite.  Since  no  book 
ran  well  begin  with  tho  particle  ft,  noto,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  more 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  whence  the  Codex  Ebnerianoi  was  copied, 
something  preceded,  viz.  the  genealogy,  as  In  other  Greek  manuscripts. 
Bishop  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  put  ii.  p.  136.  See  also  Griesbach's 
Bs-i^iTpov  to  hia  CommentajrluB  Critlcus  in  Grascum  Mattbei  Textum,  4to. 
Jena,  1801. 

■  An  account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  In  the  Codex  Rescriptus  above  noticed,  we  find  thefirat  two  chap- 
ten  of  Saint  Matthew'e  Ooipelf  with  the  exception  of  some  verses,  which 
are  wanting  from  mutilation,  vis.  tho  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  first  chap> 
ter ;  and  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  and  from  twelve  to  the  twenty- 
third  verses  of  the  second  chapter. 

•  KuinSel,  Comm.  in  Hlstoricos  IJbros,  Nov.  Test  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
>  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  139.  « 

•  See  t^he  passage  at  lengthj^  both  In  Greek  and  English,  in  Dr.  Lardner*s 

Lardner's 


brought  before  him:  "^r,"  a^thi  the  historian,  ■'Ae  im  «« 
afraid  of  the  coming  of  Chriet,  a$  veU  aa  Hevd^  b  thb  p» 
sage  there  is  an  exphdt  lefisrence  to  the  seoond  chapter  of  Ifattim, 
which  plainly  shows  that  this  portion  of  bis  Goapd  was  ncond 
by  this  Hebrew  Christian,  who  used  our  Greek  Gospel  Or,i 
he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  Ssint  Matthew's  Gofpel,! 
is  equally  certain  that  the  historical  iiikct  alluded  to  nrastlBii 
been  extant  in  it  in  the  time  of  Heges^qpos. 

(3.)  Jusnir  Martyr,  who,  we  hare  alreedy  seen,  tsnnbi 
about  the  year  140,  hss,  in  his  writinga,  so  many  snd  sudi  ^ 
cisive  references  to  these  two  chapten,  ss  ne^y  to  mp^\ 
recapitulation  of  all  the  fects  related  in  them,  and  in  sodi  \a- 
guage  as  deariy  proves  that  his  informetion  was  princqiillj 
derived  from  those  chapters.  The  very  wends,  also,  of  Sib 
Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with  a  predsion  so  uneqnifOQi 
as  to  determine  the  source  of  the  quotations.  Passages  aad 
phrases  which  occur  in  8aint  Matthew  only,  and  applirttai 
of  the  prophedes  of  Isaiah,  Micah  and  Jeremiah,  whifcb  m 
made  by  no  other  evangelist,  are  adopted  by  him  with  a  liioa 
adherence  to  Saint  Matthew's  text;  and,  what  renders  the  d». 
monstration  perfect,  with  a  liters!  adherence  to  those  veiy  cb 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Saint  Matthew  hi 
departed  from  the  words  both  of  the  H^itew  sad  of  the  8e^ 
tuagint* 

(4.)  IsvATius,  who  flourished  a.  d.  107,  in  his  epistle  to  tk 
Ephesians,'  has  an  express  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Tup 
Mary's  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  sppee- 
anoe  of  (he  star  that  so  wonderfully  announced  his  birth.  Aov, 
as  this  father  was  contemporary  vnth  the  apostles,  snd  sanhej 
the  evangelist  John  only  six  or  seven  years,  we  have  in  bttto- 
timony  what  amounts  to  that  of  the  apostles  for  the  tnztii  oi 
authentidty  of  Baint  Matthew's  GospeL 

As  the  testinumies  of  Irenaus  and  all  the  later  frthen  « 
undisputed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  their  evidence,  ha 
us  appeal  in  the  next  place  to 

4.  The  Tettimonieo  of  the  Enendeo  of  Chrietianity.^T^ 
of  these  are  peculiarly  distinguudied  for  their  enmity  (0  & 
Christian  name  and  faith;  viz.  the  emperor  Julian,  who  wrote 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  Porphyry,  who  wrote  in  ^ 
third  century;  and  Celsus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  secoid 
century.    Though  their  works  are  lost,  their  arguments  are  p» 
served  in  the  aiuiwers  of  thdr  opponents;  and  from  these  h ap- 
pears that  they  were  by  no  means  defident  in  industij  to  &■ 
cover  means  of  invalidating  any  portion  of  the  Gospd  histoy. 
They  stated  many  otjections  to  particular  drcumstances  is  tbs 
narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception,  but  nerer  enteitsinedtbe 
most  remote  idea  of  treating  the  whde  as  furious.    Tbey&i 
not  contend,  ss  our  modem  objectors  do,  that  Saint  BCafifev 
and  Saint  Luke  never  wrote  these  accounts ;  but  that,  in  vniiBS 
them,  they  committed  errors  or  related  falsehoods.>o    ThstCdss, 
in  particular,  was  specifically  acquainted  with  the  feoakigr 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  is  evident:  for  he  speaks  of  hyo> 
rians  who  trace  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  the  first  father  d 
the  human  femily  and  from  Jewish  kings."   By  the  former,  lob 
must  be  intended;  and  by  the  latter,  Matthew.    That  Cebni 
should  pass  over  uimotioed  the  seeming  contradiction  of  lis 
genealogy  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  no  more  remarkshJe  fhu 
that  he  should  omit  to  mention  many  other  things.'^    Besde 
the  testimonies  of  these  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  we  can  prodiK» 
another  of  still  higher  antiquity — that  of  Cerinthus,  an  hef^ 
arch  who  was  contemporary  with  the  evangelist  Ssint  John. 
Cerinthus  received  the  Go^l  of  Saint  Matthew  (though  not 
entire),  and  Epiphanius  expressly  states  that  his  followers  '*f^ 
ferred it  on  account  of  itt genealogy**    The  same firiher ■!«> 
records,  in  terms  equally  explidt,  that,  "'it  ie  allowsd  ^9^ 
TEAT  CsaiVTBVS  XADB  uss  OF  THE  Bsexiririire  of  Saint  M^ 

•  Arcbbp.  Magee  on  the  AtoDement,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  In  pp.  ^f^'  ^ 
has  adduced  the  pasaages  at  lensth  from  Jusiia.  Bee  also  Dr.  I^"°'J? 
aecouDt  of  JosUiii  Worka,  8to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  119—122. ;  4to.  vol  i.  PP<  ^^f^ 
The  teatimonv  or  Justin  ifl  also  ejomuied  at  lensth  in  Hqg'f  introuuciUB 
to  the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  pp.  2B2— 284.,  where  the  words  oribnhevBiN 
Justin  are  exhibited  in  parallel  columns.  j^ 

•  The  following  is  the  passage  of  Ignatius  above  alluded  to:-" ^<'*'°? 
virginity  of  Mary  and  her  delivery  were  kept  in  secret  from  the  pn"*;^^ 
this  world ;  as  was  also  the  death  of  our  Lord :— Three  of  the  most  nou^ 
mysteries  [<if  the  Ooopel],  yet  done  in  secret  by  God.  How  then  ^^}r: 
Saviour]  manifested  to  the  world  %  A  star  shone  in  heaven  beToad  ui^ 
other  stars,  and  its  light  was  inexpressible ;  and  its  novelty  struck  terrw 
[into  men's  minda].'^  Ignalii  Epist  ad  Ephes.  secL  19.  Cotelerii  raue* 
Apostolici.  torn.  ii.  p.  61.  ..     w . 

>•  See  the  psssage  of  Julian  at  length,  in  lanlner,  8vo.  vol  ni'  P*^^ 
4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  334. ;  of  Porphyry,  in  Dr.  Mill's  Prolegomena  to  h»« JfJJ 
of  the  New  Testament,  1 702, 709. ;  and  of  Celsos,  hi  Lardner,  8to.  w^ 
pp.  10,  11. 19—22. 68,  69. 63. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  116.  121, 122.  14a  145. 

>»  Stor.  Opuscula  Academica,  tom.  iii.  p.  106. 

&•  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theofc>gy,  voL  U.  p.  148. 
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thew*9  Ootpelf  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Jcoue  vat  the  aon  of  Joteph  and  Mary**^  To  thene  decisive 
te^timoniei  of  the  adversaries  of  Christiaiuty  we  add  a  fact  by 
no  means  unimportant,  as  an  accessory  proof;  which  is,  that  no 
•bjections  were  ever  biought  against  these  chapters  in  the  early 
centuries,  during  the  heat  of  religious  contention,  when  all  pai^ 
lies  sought  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  assail  their  opponents, 
by  arguments  of  all  kinds,  industriously  drawn  from  every 
qumrter.' 

[ii.]  Against  the  weight  of  this  positive  evidence,  which 
BO  clearly,  fully,  and  decisively  establishes  the  ffennineness 
of  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  conception  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  places  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospels,  the  antagonists  of  their  authen- 
ticity have  attempted  to  produce  arguments  partly  external 
aad  partly  collateral  or  internal. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  external  eddmee^  they  afiirm,  on  the 
authority  of  £piphaniu8  and  Jerome,  that  these  narratives 
ivere  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebion- 
ites,  that  is,  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  Christians,  for  whose 
instruction  this  Gospel  was  originally  written,  and  conse- 
quently formed  no  part  of  the  genuine  narrative.  In  this 
statement,  the  terms  Hebrew  Christians,  Nazarenes,  and 
ICbionites,  are  classed  together  as  aynonymoua ;  whereas  they 
were  decidedly  distinct,  as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  has  long 
since  shown. 

The  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  Saint  Matthew  wrote,  were 
the  body  of  Jewish  converts  in  his  time,  who  laid  aside  the  use 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Of  the  Nazarenes  there  were  two  descriptions :  1.  The  Nazar 
renes  of  the  better  sort,  who  were  orthodox  in  their  creed,  though 
they  continued  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law:  but  being  great  ad- 
mirers of  Saint  Paul,  they  could  not  esteem  the  law  generally 
necessary  to  salvation.  3.  The  Nazarenes  of  a  worse  sort  were 
bigoted  to  the  Jewish  law,  but  still  orthodox  in  their  creed,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  These  were  the  proper 
Nazarenes  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  Both  of 
these  classes  of  Nazarenes  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  bom  of  a 
virgin  by  the  special  interposition  of  God,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived the  two  first  chapters  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Ebionites  also  were  divided  into  two  classes:  I.  Those 
who  denied  our  Lord's  divinity,  but  admitted  the  fiu;t  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception :  consequently  the  two  first  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew were  admitted  by  them;  and,  2.  Ebionites  of  a  worse  sort, 
who,  though  they  denied  the  miraculous  conception,  still  main- 
tained a  union  of  Jesus  with  a  divine  being,  which  commenced 
upon  his  baptism.  These  Ebionites,  Epiphanius  relates,  made 
use  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  not  only  de- 
fective, but  also  contained  many  &bulous  stories.  The  Ebion- 
ites, he  adds,  branched  off  from  the  Nazarenes,  and  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.' 

Now,  since  the  Ebionites  "  of  a  worse  sort,"  as  Bishop  Hors- 
ley terms  them,  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tecond  century,  and  as  they  used  a  mutilated 
and  corrupted  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  absence  of  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  from  their  (Gospel  is  so  far  firom 
making  any  thing  against  the  authenticity  of  those  chapters, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  strong  evidence  for  it ;  since 
we  are  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  omission  of  those 
chapters  in  their  copies,  and  to  prove  from  the  united  antecedent, 
concurrent,  and  subsequent  testimonies  of  various  writers,  both 
Christians  and  adversaries  of  Christianity,  that  they  did  ezist  in 
all  the  other  copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  were  explicitly 
referred  to  or  cited  by  them.^ 

>  See  the  passage  of  EpIphanlaSf  In  Lardaer,  8va  vol.  ii.  pp.  822. 329. ; 
ito.  voL  W.  pp.  665.  670. 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  1.  p.  321. 

■  See  the  ^arioas  paaaayes  of  Irensus,  TertalHaiif  Epiphanius,  Jerome 
and  other  fathers,  in  I^rdner,  9vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  19—24. ;  4to.  vol.  Uijpp.  483 
—483.  Biahon  Iloraley's  Tnu^ts  in  reply  to  Dr.  Prieallej,  pp.  37B--386. 
(edition  of  17S9.)  Mosneim'a  Commentaries  on  the  Afbirs  oi  Christians, 
vol  ii.  pp.  191—201.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  731—741. 

•  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  Investethig  at  length  the  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  Matt  i.  and  ii.  will  find  it  very  copiously  dls- 
CQssed  In  Dr.  Nares's  masterly  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  pp.  4—27.  (2d  edit) :  Archbp.  Laurence's  Critical  Rellec- 
tioos  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  14— W.  8vo. 
Oifonl,  ISU  ;  Archbp.  Magee's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  U.  part 
I.  pp.  419— 4&1. ;  the  Qnarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  329—326. ;  the  Sixth  Ser- 
mon in  Mr.  Falconer's  Hampton  Lectures  for  IslO,  pp.  176— 2(Xr. ;  Dr.  Bell's 
Ariniments  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Cro^Mls  of  Matthew  and  Luke  prefixed  to  his  Enquiry  faito  the  Divine  Mis> 
sions  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Clirist,  8vo.  London,  1810;  and 
•speciallr  to  Mr.  BevsD's  very  complete,  and  indeed  unantwerobht  **  Vln- 
dieation  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Narratives  contained  In  the  two  first 
•iHvisn  if  the  Oosptls  of  St.  Blatthaw  sad  8c  Luke,  1829^'*  8to. 


2.  The  collateral  or  internal  mumenis  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  chapters,  deduced  firom  their  contents,  are  aa 
follow. 

(1.)  It  has  been  admitted  by  many  writers  that  Mark  in  most 
places  agrees  with  the  method  and  order  both  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  as  also  does  John,  after  a  short  introduction  concerning 
the  Logos.  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  at  what  we  call  the  thiid 
chapter  of  Matthew,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  John  came  baptiit- 
ing  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  fiurther  urged  that,  as  it  is  most  pr^ 
bable  that  Luke  was  the  firat  who  published  a  Gospel ;  and  as 
he  had  given  the  genealogy  and  a  full  account  of  the  birth,  dec. 
of  Christ,  there  was  no  necessity  for  those  who  came  after  him 
to  repeat  the  same  things,  as  they  were  not  particularly  import* 
ant  to  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  man,— the  great  ends 
which  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  had  in  view.  Besides,  it  is 
alleged  that  LukeV  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  of  all  the 
subsequent  events,  till  Joseph  and  Mary  carried  him  home  to 
Nasareth,  which  he  has  fully  detailed,  is  totally  different  from 
that  which  is  found  in  the  first  and  second  chapteis  of  Matthew's 
Gk)speL  1^0  coincidence  occurs,  excepting  Christ's  being  bom 
at  Bethlehem  of  a  viigin.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  those  who 
oppose  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters,  that  Uie  abeoluts 
silence  of  Luke  respecting  many  remarkable  events  yields  a 
strong  negative  argument  against  it  This  inference,  howevei, 
is  more  specious  than  solid ;  but  before  we  sdmit  its  force,  let  us 
examine  the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  agreement 
of  the  four  evangelists  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  their  narrating 
the  life  and  transactions  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Having 
either  been  chosen  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and 
actions  (as  Matthew  and  John  were),  or  having  derived  their 
information  from  others  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them 
(as  Marie  and  Luke  had),  they  were  enabled  by  inspization  to 
repeat  the  former  with  little  or  no  variation  of  words,  and  to  relate 
the  latter  without  any  material  variation.  They  did  so  in  their 
preaching ;  and,  forming  the  same  judgment  of  the  importance  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  they  repeated  nearly  the  same 
things  and  the  same  words.  The  reason  why  Mark  begins  at 
what  we  call  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  is  to  be  found  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Gospel ;  which,  being  in  all 
probability  written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church 
there.*  Further,  it  is  not  probable  that  Luke's  Gospel  was  first 
written ;  we  have  already  proved  (as  fiur  at  least  as  such  a  thing  can 
now  be  proved)  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  the  first  composed/  and 
Luke  did  not  write  his  Gospel  until  about  the  year  63  or  64/ 
His  account  of  the  birth,  dMX  of  Jesus  Christ  is  totally  di&rent 
firom  that  of  Matthew ;  whose  Gospel,  being  designed  for  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  traces  the  pedigree  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
line  of  Joseph,  his  reputed  or  legal  fether,  to  show  the  accom* 
plishment  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  the  Messiah ;  and  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  feet  that 
Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
Mlcah,  without  detailing  the  intermediate  circumstances,  which, 
in  feet,  were  not  necesssiy,  as  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  those 
events  were  firesh  in  the  recollections  of  his  coimtrymen  and 
contemporaries.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  writing  for  Ctentilei 
who  were  ignorant  of  Jewish  afiairs,  and  after  Matthew  com* 
posed  his  Gospels,  begins  his  history  much  ferther  back  than  the 
other  evangelists ;  is  particularly  carefiil  in  specifying  times  and 
places ;  and  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ  according  to  his  natu- 
ral descent  finom  the  Virgin  Mazy,  and  carries  it  up  to  Adam,  to 
show  that  he  was  that  very  seed  of  the  voman,  who  was  pro- 
mised for  the  redemption  cJT  the  whole  world.  The  silence  of 
Luke,  therefore,  respecting  many  remarkable  events  related  by 
Matthew,  admits  of  an  easy  and  satisfectoiy  solution;  and  con- 
cludes nothing  against  the  authentidty  of  his  two  first  chapters. 

(2.)  The  appearance  of  a  star  in  the  east,  directing  the  Magi  to 
the  new-bom  Messiah  in  Judna  (Matt  ii.  1 — 12),  it  has  been  said, 
has  more  the  air  of  an  Eastern  invention  than  of  a  real  history.  It 
is  true  this  has  been  taidf  but  so  far  is  it  from  being  an  oriental 
fiction,  that  it  is  referred  to  a«  a  fact  by  Ignatius,*  who  hsd 
conversed  femiliarly  with  several  of  the  apostles,  and  who  cer- 
tainly had  better  means  of  ascertaining  its  reality  than  any  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.  The  reality  of  this 
feet  was  also  admitted  by  that  acute  adversary  of  the  Chruttan 
feith,  Celsus,  who  flounshed  towards  the  dose  of  the  second 
century.' 

•  Sen  this  proved,  Beet  OL  f  IV.  p.  aub.  tnjra. 

•  Bee  pp.  iS6-299.  tuora.  v  See  Sect.  IV.  f  IV.  p.  3ia  u^rm. 

•  Ignatii  Eplst  ad  Ephesius,  §  19.  apud  Cotelerii  Fstres  Apost.  torn.  11. 

P*fil*  tt% 

s  See  the  passsges  at  length,  in  Lardner,  6to.  vol.  vlil.  pp.  II.  8B. 

410.  vol  hr  pp.  116. 143. 14&    Theclreomslaaesofthscoiiiliicof  Uis 
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(3.)  It  is  ndd  to  be  a  circumBtanoe  gcaroely  credible,  that 
^  when  Herod  had  heard  these  things"  (the  tatvnl  of  the  Magi, 
dkc.),  **  he  WIS  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him."  Now 
this  drcumstanoe  is  so  &r  from  being  incredible,  that  it  is  pre- 
^isely  what  w6  should  ejcpeel  from  the  well  known  sanguinary 
and  jealous  eharaeCer  of  H«rod,  who  had  caused  the  death  of  hu 
wife,  his  children,  and  the  freater  part  of  hit  ftmily,  not  to  men- 
tion numbers  of  his  subjects  who  fell  victims  to  his  savage 
jMlonsy :  so  that  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  dreaded 
and  hated  him. 

(4.)  Mtt<^  strsBs  has  been  laid  on  lh»  auppoeed  diflSeulty  of 
teoonefling  the  genealogies  of  Christy  aa  lecorded  by  Matthew 
•od  Luke ;  but  the  d20erent  designs  with  which  those  evange- 
lists composed  their  respecitive  Goipels  completely  solve  this 
vipparent  difficulty :  which  has  been  considered  and  explained  in 
(he  fint  volume  of  this  work. 

(6«)  ThestaughtisrOf  the- inftniB  at  B«thlehem  is  further  ob- 
jected against  the  authenticity  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
because  that -event  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writeT  but  by  the 
^supposed  Matthew,  and  by  thesto  who  quote  from  him."  The 
eredibitity  of  this  event,  and  consequently  the  authentietty  of 
the  evangelist^  has  Kkewise  been  established  in  &e  aame  vo- 
lume. 

(6.)  It  is  alleged  that  thfere  are  in  these  two  chapters  several 
prophecies  cited  as  being  fulled,  but  which  cannot  easily  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  events  by  whidi  they  are  declared 
to  be  aooomplished,  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  Hebrew 
modes  of  quoting  the  prophecies  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
objection.  For  Isa.  vii.  14.  cittod  m  Matt  i.  38.,  and  Micah  v.  2. 
cited  in  Matt  ii  6.,  are  proptiedes  quoted  as  being  litemlly  ac- 
complished i  and  Jer.  zxxi.  15.  cited  in  Matt  ii.  17.,  and  Hos. 
xi.  1.  cited  in  Matt  it  16.,  are  passages  from  those  prophets 
applied  to  rimilar  facts,  introduced  with  the  usual  formulas  of 
Jewish  writers.  Thai  it  fmght  bs  fitlfilledj  and  Then  vat  fair 
JiUed. 

Lastly,  It  is  said  that  the  flight  of  Joseph  with  Mary  and 
f  esus  into  Egypt  is  inexplicable ;  that  it  «ottld  not  be  from  Beth- 
lehem, for  Luke  expressly  says  that  they  continued  there  forty 
days  (ii.  29.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem to  be  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to 
NiBoaieth  (39.) :  and  that  the  flight  from  this  latter  place  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  because  the  slaughter  did  not  extend  so 
far.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  difierent  orders  pursued 
by  the  evangelists  in  l3ieir  Gospels,  will  remove  this  seeming 
objection;  and  (he  different  narntives  concerning  our  Lord's 
Infancy,  given  us  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  will  appear  very  con- 
'sistent,  if  we  only  suppose  that,  immediately  after  Uie  transac- 
tions in  the  temple,  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Nazareth,  as  Luke 
says,  but  only  to  settle  their  afiairs  there,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  Bethlehem,  where  the  report  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  &vour- 
tble  impressions  it  had  made  on  the  inhabitants  (see  Luke  ii. 
17, 18.),  would  suggest  nuiny  cogent  motives  to  fix  their  abode. 
Ther($  they  might  have  dwelt  many  months  before  the  arrival  of 
(he  wise  men  related  by  Matthew :  for  the  order  issued  by  Herod 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  children,  in  consequence  of  the  diligent 
Inquiry  he  had  made  of  the  Magi  concerning  the  time  when  the 
star  appeared,  affords  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  a  considerable 
time  had  intervened  between  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  star  (supposing  them  to  coincide),  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  wise  men.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  on 
Joseph's  return  fi^m  Egypt,  his  first  intention  seems  to  have 
been  to  go  into  Judsa  (see  Matt  ii.  22.) ;  but,  through  fear  of 
Archelaus,  and  by  divine  direction,  he  fixed  at  Nazareth,  the 
place  of  his  firit  abode.  There  he  and  his  fkmily  were  at  the 
time  of  the  only  event  of  our  Lord's  childhood  which  Luke  has 
recorded,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  his  purpose  to  take  notice 
of  any  removal  or  other  place  of  abode.i 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  this  question,  the  importance 
of  which  must  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  preceaing  dis- 
cussion : — The  commencement  of  me  third  chapter  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Gosuel  shows  that  something  had  preceded, 
analogous  to  what  we  read  in  chap.  ii.  All  the  ancient 
manuscripts  now  extant,  as  well  as  all  the  ancient  versions 
(two  bf  which  are  of  apostolical  antiquity),  contain  the  two 
nrst  chapters.    They  are  found  in  a  genuine  epistle  of  Igna- 

men  and  their  worshipping  orthe  infant  Jeras  are  dtaeuBsed  in  Mr.  Fmiks's 
Hubean  Prize  Dissertation  on  ttie  Magi,  8vo.  1814. ;  and  the  obiectionB  of 
ProfeMor  Bchleieroubchef  are  aatislkctoriiy  reflxted  in  the  Biidsh  Critic 
and  Ttieoiogical  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  395^  386. 

.  t  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  tbe  Bible,  vol.  iii. >  31.  flee  also  Ughtfoot's, 
Do  Idridge'a,  and  Macknight's  Harmonies  on  Mitt  ii.  and  Cellirier's  Inlro- 
taction  sa  Nouv.  Teat.  pp.  334^*-337. 


tins,  the  onlj  apostolical  father  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
them.  Justin  ikartyr,  Hegesippus,  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  all  flourianed  in  the  second  cratoir,  have  referred 
to  them :  as  also  have  Iienaeus  and  all  the  rathera  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  him,  and  whose  testimony  is  nndia|»ated. 
Oelsus,  FoTphyrr,  and  J^ian,  the  most  acute  and  inveleiate 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  second,  third,  and  foorth  cen- 
turies, likewise  admitted  them,  "  Thus,  we  have  one  coo- 
tinned  and  unbroken  series  of  testimony,"  of  Christiana  as 
well  as  of  persons  inimical  to  the  Christian  faith,  ^  from  ike 
days  of  the  jostles  to  the  present  time ;  and  in  ^positkHi 
to  this  we  find  only  a  vague  report  of  the  s^te  of  a  Hebrew 
copy  of  Matthew^s  Gospel,  Hud  to  be  received  amongst  aa 
obscure  and  uniecogni^^  description  of  Hebrew  Chqrtiaas, 
who  are  admitted  even  bj  the  verv  writers  who  claim  ^ 
support  of  Uieir  authenticity,  to  nave  mutilated  the  eopy 
which  they  possessed,  hj  removing  the  genealogy. '^ 

VII.  Tne  voice  of  antiquity  accords  with  Irenaeas,'Orig^ 
and  Eusebius'  in  testifying  that  Matthew  wrote  hie  .G<»pel 
in  Judsea  for  the  Jewish  nation,  while  the  church  oonstM 
wholly  of  the  circumcision,  that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Saman- 
tan  believers,  but  principally  Jewish ;  and  that  he  wrote  it 
primarily  for  their  use,  witn  a  view  to  confirm  those  who 
believed,  and  to  convert  those  who  believed  not,  we  have, 
besides  historical  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the 
book  itself.    Eveiy  circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out, 
which  might  conciliate  the  faith  of  that  natioi\ ;  and  every 
unnecessary  egcpression  is  avoided,  that  might  in  any  way 
tend  to  obstruct  it    To  illustrate  this  remanc  by  a  few  par*- 
ticularS : — ^There  was  no  sentiment  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
with  which  the  Jews  were  more  strongly  poss^sed,  than 
that  he  must  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  family  of 
David.    Matthew,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  begins  his 
narrative  with  ^e  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  which,  agreeably  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  lie  fives  according  to  his  l^al  descent 
by  Joseph  his  supposed  father,  deducing  it  from  Abraham 
through  David  to  show  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

That  he  should  be  bom  at  Bethlehem  in  Judaea  vrai 
another  circumstance  in  which  the  learned  among  the  Jews 
were  universally  agreed ;  accordingly,  this  historian  has  alsc 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  mention  his  birth  in  tlmt  iowb, 
together  with  some  very  memorable  circumstances    that 
attended  it.    Those  passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  eacred 
books,  which  either  foretell  any  thing  that  should  haopea  to 
the  Messiah,  or  adnut  of  an  allusive  application  to  mmt  or 
were  in  that  age  generally  understood  to  be  appllcabto  to 
events  which  respect  tiie  Messiah,  are  never  paaaiBd  over  io 
silence  by  this  evangelist  To  the  Jews  who  were  cooviaced 
of  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  writings,  the  fulfilmeni  of 
prophecy  was  always  strong  evidence:  accordingly,  neither 
of  the  evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Matiiiew  that 
no  evidence  of  this  kind  should  be  overlooked.^ 

Further,  this  evangelist  very  fiec|uently  refers  to  Jewish 
customs,  9Xid  relates  most  of  our  Saviour's  discouises  against 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Jews,  whose  moat  eoor 
siderable  objections  he  answers.  How  admirably  his  Gos- 
pel was  adapted  to  that  people,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations :  **  The  Jews  were  much  disposed  to  co3>- 
siaer  the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  complete  rule  and  measure 
of  moral  duty ;  to  place  religion  in  tne  observance  of  rites 
and  ceremomes,  or  in  a  strict  adherence  to  some  fsTocrite 
precepts,  written  or  traditionary  j  to  ascribe  to  themselves 
sufficient  power  of  doing  the  divine  will  without  the  divine 
assistance ;  and,  vain  of  a  civil  or  legal  righteousness,  to 
contemn  all  others,  and  esteem  themse^es  so  just  that  they 
needed  no  repentance,  nor  any  expiation  but  what  the  law 
provided.  They  rested  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision  and 
their  descent  from  Abraham  as«  sure  tide  to  salvation,  what- 
ever lives  they  led;  and  though  they  looked  for  a  MesMah, 
et  with  so  little  idea  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  be  made  by 
is  death,  that  the  cross  proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to 
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them.  They  expected  him  to  appear  with  outward  solen- 
dour,  as  the  dispenser  of  temporal  felicity :  the  chief  bless- 
ings of  which  were  to  redound  to  their  own  nation  in  an 
earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquest  and  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  mankind.  A  tincture  of  these  delusive  notions,  which 
they  had  imbibed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  of  tfadr 
elders,  would  be  apt  to  remain  vridi  too  many,  even  after 
their  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ    How  necessair 

•  Arebbp.  Bluee  oa  the  Atonement,  vol.  U.  p.  447. 
a  Irensusadv.  Her.  lib.  Hi.  c.  1.    Emebiua,  Bcci  EM. 
genlB  ExDOfiL  in  Matt  apud  Easeb.  lib.  vL  c  26. 
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ON  THB  009PSL  BT  SAENT  HATmW. 


len  w«8  It,  Caa»  nist  vtumpkm  eonoeniiiig  the  way  of  life 
ad  happinese,  and  the  natoie  and  extent  of  the  Goepel, 
nould  be  infused  into  the  hieasts  of  these  sons  of  Sion,  that 
Bey  might  be  able  to  work  oat  their  own  salvation,  and  pro- 
tote  that  of  others ;  sinoe  they  were  to  be  the  Mtii  of  the 
»^A,  and  the  light  of  the  world  f  the  first  preachers  of  right* 
>usness  to  the  nati(»s,  and  the  instruments  of  oaUing  man- 
ind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
^*'  Matthew,  therefere,  has  chosen,  out  of  the  materials  be- 
'Te  him,  such  parts  of  our  blessed  SaTioar's  history  and 
^courses  as  were  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakeninjr 
em  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  of  abating  their  self^ionceit 
id  overweening  hopes,  of  reotifying  their  errors,  eorreoting 
eir  pieiadioes,  and  exalting  and  purifying  their  minds, 
fcer  a  short  aeconnt,  more  particularly  reqmsite  in  the  first 
riter  of  a  Gospel,  of  the  genndogy  ai|d  miraculous  birth 

Christ,  and  a  few  circumstances  r^ating  to  his  infancy, 
»  proceeds  to  describe  his  foiemnner  John  the  Baptist,  who 
reached  the  necessity  of  repentance  to  the  race  ot  Abraham 
nd  children  of  the  circumcision ;  and  by  his  testimony  pre- 
ares  us  to  expect  one  mightier  than  he:  mightier  as  a 
rophet  in  deed  and  in  wora,  and  above  the  sphere  <rf'  a 
rophet,  mighty  to  sanctify  by  his  spirit,  to  pardon,  reward, 
nd  punish  by  his  sovereign^.  Then  the  spiritual  natnie 
f  his  kingdom,  the  pure  and  perfect  laws  by  which  it  is 
iministered,  and  the  neceesity  of  vital  and  universal  obedi- 
3ce  to  them,  aie  set  before  us  in  various  discourses,  be- 
laning  with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which  Saint  Mat- 
lew  Iwstens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  lead  his  readers.  And 
at  the  holy  light  shining  on  the  mind  b}r  the  word  and  life 

Christ,  and  quickening  the  heart  by  his  spirit,  might  be 
conded  in  his  operations  by  the  powers  of  hope  and  fear: 
e  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  which  finishes  the 
^[islalion  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcing  his  precepts, 
d  adding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and  awfhl 
scription  of  his  future  appeaiaiioe  in  glory,  and  the  gather- 
^  or  all  nations  before  lum  to  Judgment.  Saint  Matthew, 
3n,  passing  to  the  history  of  the  Assion,  shows  them  that 
9  new  eonenant^  foretold  hj  the  prophets,  was  a  covenant  of 
iritual  not  temporal  blessings,  established  in  the  snfierings 
d  death  of  Christ,  fvhtm  b&d  wa»  eked  for  many^  roa  trb 
ATissioN  or  sure  (Matt.  xxvi.  96.)  ;  which  it  was  not  pos* 
»le  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away.  To 
Tffe  the  conscience  from  the  pollution  of  dead  and  sinful 
>rks  required  the  blood  of  Him,  who  through  the  eternal 
nrii  offered  himself  without  apot  to  Qod.  Wiuk  the  instmc- 
jis  of  Christ  are  intermixed  many  hints,  that  the  kingdom  of 
>d  would  not  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but,  while  numbers 
them  were  excluded  through  unbelief,  would  be  increased 

subjects  of  other  nations.  And  thus  the  devout  Isrsehte 
IS  taught,  in  submission  to  the  will  and  ordinance  of  Heap 
n,  to  embrace  the  belieying  Samaritan  as  a  brother,  and  to 
slcome  the  admisHion  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  chursh, 
lich  was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling  of  Cor- 
lius.  And  as  they  suffisred  persecution  from  their  own 
tion,  and  were  to  expect  it  elsewhere  in  following  Christ, 
I  that  can  fortify  the  mind  with  neglect  of  eartmy  good, 
d  contempt  of  worldly  danger,  when  they  come  in  oompe- 
ion  with  our  du^,  is  strongly  inculcated.'** 
VIII.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  comprises  twenty- 
y-ht  chapters  and  1071  verses,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 

LRT  I.  trtaU  on  the  Infancy  of  Jeeue  Christ. 

SscT.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ,  (i.  1 — 17.) 
Sect.  2.  The  birth  of  Christ,  (i.  18—25.) 
Sjbct.  3.  The  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  and  in  its  vicinity,  (ii) 

ART  II.  records  the  Discourses  and  Jetiona  of  John  the  Btm^ 
tisty  preparatory  to  our  8amour''s  eommeneing  his  Puime 
Ministry,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 11.) 

SscT.  1.  The  preaehing  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism 

of  Jesus  Christ  by  him.  (iiL) 
Sect.  2.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wildemess.  (iv. 

1—11.) 

'art  in.  relates  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Christ  in  Oa- 
Ulu^  by  which  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  me  Messiah,  (iv. 
12.— XX.  16.) 

SscT.  1.  Christ  goes  into  Galilee,  calls  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  and  performs  various  miraculous  cures,  (iv. 
12—250 

SxcT.  2.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  (v.  ri.  riL)  showing, 

*  Dr.  TowiMoa^s  WorkSi  vol.  1.  pp.  5—7 


1 1.  WhoMly  are  tndybtiipj  (r.  l^J&X  nd  the  dolj  of  OhrMiiis  te  be 
exempUry.  (18—16.) 

f  Ii.  The  dcflita  of  Ctiriat's  coming,  y)s.  to  TmtKV  the  divlno  Iaw(17—S0.1 

which  had  beon  mnch  impttlrod  bj  the  tradltloiis  of  the  Phirlflees.r-1. 

»  BBsnoT  OP  ITS  Bxmrr:— this  Is  ezempliflod  in  wbaiconcanM,  1. 

Jlfurder(21— 26.);  2.  AduUery  (^—SO.ytZ.  Divoret<?l,32,):  4.  Oaths 

(33—37.) ;  6.  RetaUation  (38-42.) ;  6.  The  lov9  <!four  neighbour  (0^ 

48.>~ii.  m  usraoT  or  Monva ;  where  the  end  is  app laute,  the  virtae 

Is  destroyed.    Thia  is  esempUfied,  1.  Inalms-gMng  (vi.  1--4.):  8.  im 

Oer(5— 16.):  3.  Infaatinf.  (16-ia) 
eaventj-mlndedness  enforced  bv  varloas  consSdcratlons.  (vl.  19 
-34.) 


%  hr.  Cautions  siainM  eenawiottsnesB  In  lodging  of  others  (vii.  1—6.) ;  ad* 
monition  to  discretion  in  clispen«i«  religious  benefits  (6.) ;  to  ssiiduitj 
In  parsobg  spiritual  good  (7—11.);  to  humanity  and  equity  in  our  be- 
haviour to  all  (12.);  and  to  withstand  aU  sinftil  affections  (13,  14.); 
waminga  against  false  teachers,  who  are  commonly  known  by  their 
actiooa  (15—20.) ;  the  wisdom  of  adding  practice  to  knowledge,  and  the 
insigniflcancy  of  the  latter  without  the  fonner.  (21—29.) 

SsoT.  3.  A  narrative  of  several  miracles,  performed  by  Christy 
and  of  the  call  of  Matthew.  (viiL  iz.) 

8xcT.  4.  Christ's  charge  to  his  twelve  apostles,  whom  he  sent 
forth  to  preach  to  the  Jews.  (x.  xi.  1.^ 

SxcT.  6.  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  discourMs  and  ac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ  were  received  by  various  ilescrq>tions 
of  men,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  discoursea  and  mira 
det.  (xi.  2.— xvi.  1—12.) 

SxcT.  6,  contains  the  discourses  imd  actions  of  Christ,  immo- 
diately  concerning  his  disciples.  (xvL  13. — ^xx.  1—16.) 

Past  IY  .  contains  the  Transactions  relative  to  the  Fassion  ana 
Besurreetion  of  Christ,  (xx.  17.^-xxviii.) 

8kct.  1.  The  discourses  and  miiade  of  Christ  in  his  way  to 

Jerusalem,  (xx.  17—34.) 
8scT.  2.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem  until  his  passion. 

il  On  Palm  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  the/iret  day  of  Passion 
week,  Christ  makes  his  triumphal  enury  into  Jerusalem,  where  he 
expels  the  money  •chaogen^  and  other  traders  out  of  the  temple,  (xxi 

f  11.  On  Monday,  or  the  teeond  day  of  Psssk>n-week.— The  barren  fig 

tree  whhered.  (zzi.  18—22.) 
I  iii.  On  Tumday,  or  the  Mirddsy  of  PSssioa-week. 

(a)  In  the  Temple,— Tho  chief  priests  and  eiders  confuted,  1.  By  a 

goestion  concerning  John's  baptism,  (zzi  23— 27.)— 2.  By  the  para* 
les  of  the  two  sons  (2B— 32.X  and  of  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard 
(3^>44.);  for  which  they  seea  to  lav  hsnds  on  him.  (46, 46.)   Th« 

f arable  of  the  marrlage*feast  (zxh.  1—14.)    Cbrisl  confoies  tba 
^hariaees  and  Sadducees  by  showing,  I.  The  lawfulness  of  paving 
tribute,  (xzii.  l<^22.>-2.   Proving  ttie  resurrection.  (2»~^.)— 3. 
The  great  commandment  (34-40.),  and  silences  the  Pharisees  (11-^ 
46.),  against  whom  he  denounces  eight  woes  for  their  hypocrisy 
(zziii.  1—96.) :  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem.  (37—39.) 
(6)  OtU  of  the  7Vm;i<e.— Christ's  prophetic  discourse  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world  (xxiv.) ;  the  pa* 
rabies  of  the  ten  virgins  and  of  the  talents,  and  the  last  judgment. 
(xsv.) 
f  iv.  On  Wedneeday,  or  the  fourth  day  of  P&salon-week,  (^rirt  fore* 
warns  bis  disciples  of  his  approsching  crucifixion :  the  chief  priests 
consult  to  apprenend  him.  ^^.)  A  woman  anoints  Christ  at  Bethany, 
(xxvi.  6-13.) 
iv.  On  Thureday.  or  the  fifth  day  of  Psssion-week.— Judss  covenants 

to  betrsy  him  (14—16.);  the  passover  pr^redl  (17—19.) 
f  vi.  On  the  Paeeover  day.  that  Istfrom  Tkureday  evening  to  Friday 
evening  tf  Paeeion-toeck. 
(o)  In  the  evening  Christ  eats  the  psssover  (xxvi.  20— 26.X  and  Instl* 

tutes  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  (26—29.) 
(6)  Tbtsardt  night  Jeaus,  1.  Foretells  the  cowardice  of  the  sposUea. 
(xxvi.  33— 35.)— 2.  Is  in  an  agony.  (36— 46.>-d.  Is  apprehenuiHl,  re- 
proves Peter  and  the  multitude,  and  Is  forsaken  by  all.  (47—66.) 

(c)  During  the  night,  1.  Christ  is  led  to  Calaphas,  falsely  accused,  con- 
demnec^  snd  derided.  (57— 68.)— 2.  Peter's  dei^  of  Christ  snd  re- 
pentance. (69—76.) 

(d)  On  Friday  morning,  1.  Jesus  being  delivered  to  Pilate,  Judas 
commits  suicide,  (xxvii.  1—10.)— 2.  Transsctions  before  Pilate.  (11 
—26.)— 3.  Christ  Is  mocked  and  led  forth.  (27-^32.) 

(e)  Transactions  of  the  third  Aowr.— The  vinef^ar  and  gall ;  tlte  cruel- 
flxton ;  Christ's  garments  divided;  the  inscription  on  the  cro.ss;  the 
two  robbers;  bluphemies  of  the  Jews,  (xxvii.  33—44.) 

(f)  From  the  eixth  to  the  ninth  hour.— The  darkness  over  the  land  t 
Christ's  last  sgonv  snd  death ;  its  concomitant  events,  (xxvii.  45—66.) 

(g)  Betteeen  the  ninth  hour  and  euntet,  Christ  is  Interred  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  (xxvii.  67—61.) 

SxcT,  3.  The  transactiona  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover* 
veek  (that  is,/rom  sunset  on  Friday  to  suneet  on  Satvr' 
day  in  Passion-noeek,) — ^The  sepulchre  of  Christ  secured 

•    (xxvii.  62— 66.) 

SscT.  4.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection,  chiefly  en 
Easter-^y. 

f  I.  Christ's  resurrection  testified,  first,  to  the  women  by  sn  angel  (xxvllL 

I— 8.x  snd  afierwards  by  Christ  himself.  (9,  10.) 
f  ii.  The  resurrection  denied  by  his  adverssries  (xxvii.  11— 16  ),  but 

proved  to  the  anostles.  (16—20.) 

DC.  Except  John,  the  evangelist  Matthew  enjoyed  the  best 
opportanity  tor  writing  a  regular  and  connected  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  exact 
series  of  his  transactions.  His  style  is  every  where  plain 
and  perspicuous,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  and  narticularity  with  which  he  has  related  many 
of  oar  Saviours  discourses  and  moral  instructions.    ^  Of 
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lfae«S  hiB  sermon  on  tiie  moant,  hU  eharee  to  the  a|>08tles, 
his  U lustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro- 
phecy on  Mount  Oliyet,  are  examples.  He  has  also  won- 
derfully united  simplicity  and  energy  in  relating  the  replies 
of  his  master  to  the  caTils  of  his  adversaries.^*  He  is  the 
only  evangelist  who  has  given  us  an  account  o^  our  Lord's 
description  of  the  prooees  of  the  general  indgment;  and  his 
ndation  of  that  momentous  event  is  awfully  mipressive. 


SECTION  m. 

Off  TBI  006PBL  BT  SAIMT  MARK. 

I.  Title* — ^n.  wfurAor. — ^III.  Gtnumeneti  and  auiheniicihf  of 
thit  Ootpel^^lV,  Pnbable  date^^^Y.  Oeeanan  and  tnpe, 
—VI.  In  'what  language  written  ^-^yiL  Synoptic  ofitt  con- 
l«n/«.— Vm.  Exandnatiem  •/  the  queBtion,  whether  Mark 
tranteribed  or  abridged  the  Getpel  ^  Mdtthew^^4X,  06- 
pervationt  on  hit  etyie, 

I.  Thk  Titli  of  the  Goepel  by  Saint  Mark  is,  in  the  Vati- 
«en  manuscript,  s^rm  M^^ut ,  according  to  Murk,  In  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.,  the  Codex  Bexe,  the  Codex  Regius,  63  (for- 
merly 3862,  Stephani  m\  and  some  other  editions,  it  is  To 
««rft  MtffMv  EtM^^tXior,  tne  Go&pei according  to  Mark;  and  in 
some  manuscripts  and  editions,  T»  ftaiT«  lUfmet  mcr  EiMtyyf 
Mb»,  the  Hohf  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  or  (as  in  the  author- 
ised English  version),  the  Goapel  according  to  Saint  Mark,^ 
In  the  Syriae  version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polvglott,  it  is 
entitled  **The  Gospel  of  the  Evangelist  Mark  ;'^  in  the  Ara- 
bic version,  **The  Gospel  of  Sl  Mark  the  Apoatle,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  Roman  [tongue]  bj  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  Holiness  ;'*  and  in  the  Pereian  vereion,  *'  The  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  written  at  Rome,  in  the 
Latin  tongue.'* 

II.  This  evangelist  was  not  an  apostle,  or  companion  of 
Jesus  Christ  during  his  ministry,  though  Epiphanius  and 
several  other  fathera  affirm  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. All  that  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  concern- 
ing him  is,  that  he  was  **  sister^sson  to  Barnabas"  (Col.  iv. 
10.),  and  the  son  6f  Mary,  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem,  at 
whose  house  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  oilen  as- 
aembled.  (Acts  xii.  12.)  His  Hebrew  name  was  John,  and 
Michaelis  thinks,  that  he  adopted  the  surname  of  Mark  when 
he  left  Judea  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreiorn  countries^-— a 
practice  not  wiusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who  fn>- 

auently  assumed  a  name  more  fiimiliar  to  the  nations  which 
ley  visited  than  by  that  which  they  had  been  distinguished 
in  their  own  conttry.  From  Peter's  stylinflr  him  hie  eon 
(1  Pet.  V.  13.^,  this  evangelist  is  euppooea  to  have  been  con- 
verted hj  Saint  Peter ;  and  on  his  dfeliverance  (a.  d.  44,  re- 
corded m  Acts  xii.  12. \  Mark  went  from  Jerusalem  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  ana  soon  after  accompanied  them  to 
other  countries  as  their  minister  (Acts  xiii.  6.) ;  but  declining 
to  attend  them  through  their  whole  progress,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles.  Aiierwards,  however,  when  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas settled  at  Antioch  on  the  termination  of  their  journey, 
we  find  Mark  with  them,  and  disposed  to  accompany  them 
in  their  future  Journeys.  At  this  time  he  went  with  Barna- 
bas to  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  37 — 39.) ;  and  subsequently  accom- 
panied Timothy  to  Rome,  at  the  express  desire  of  Saint  Paul 
(2  Tim.  iv.  11.;,  during  his  confinement  in  that  city,  whence 
Mark  sent  his  salutations  to  Philemon  (24.),  and  to  the 
church  at  Colosse.  (Col.  iv.  10.)  From  Rome  he  probably 
went  into  Asia,  where  he  found  Saint  Peter,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  that  city^in  whichjie  is  supposcMl  to  have  written 


mcnt.     nuiii  .UUOCU1U9,  A^|^>i|/Ma»iAuo,  auu  .vcivuio,-  wo  usuni 

that  Mafk,  after  he  had  written  his  Gospel,  went  to  Egypt ; 
and,  having  planted  a  church  at  Alexandria,  Jerome  states 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  there  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nero.  Baronius,  Cave,  Wetstein,  and  otner  writers, 
affirm  that  Saint  Mark  suffisred  martyrdom;  but  this  &ct 

t  Dr.  Campbell  on  th«  Oome]B,  ro!.  il.  p.  20.  Dr.  Harwood'e  Introd.  to 
the  New  Test  vol  t.  P.  17&  Bishop  Cleaver  baa  an  excellent  Diacourae 
<Ki  the  Style  of  Saint  Matthew'a  Goapel  In  hia  Sermona  on  Select  Sabjectai 
pp.  189-305.  _.  ,        »,._.. 

•  Grieabach,  Not.  Teat  torn.  I.  on  Mark  1. 1. 

•  See  Uie  paaaagea  oftheaa  writara  la  Dr.  Lardner*a  Workai  8vo.  vol  vl. 
pp.  W-81.  i  4tA  foL  ULpp.  176^  177. 


ia  not  mentioned  by  Ensebiiis  or  any  olfaei  aicintvi 
and  is  contradicted  by  Jerome,  whose  expresnoits  sen 
imply  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

111.  That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  vhidi^ 
his  name,  is  proved  by  the  unaniiaons  testimonv  of  m 
Christiana,  particularly  Papias,^  bj  aeveral  aocie&t  vr^ 
of  the  first  century  consulted  bj  Eoaebius,*  by  hvk] 
tjr,^  Tatian,'  Ireneus,*  Clement  of  Alexandria.^  Temik 
Ammoniua,"  Origen,»  and  by  all  t&e  lalhas  of  the t^ 
following  centuries.!*  Though  not  cited  by  name,  thi%  t. 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Cknient  of  Rtmn 
first  century  ;>^  but  the  tefilimony  of  antiquity  is  Dotea 
uniform  concerning  the  order  im  whUAi  it  ahoaldbetj' 
Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms  that  the  Gospels  eakj 
the  eenealogies  were  first  written  :  acooiding  to  this  vn 
Mark  wrote  after  Luke;  but  Papias,  on  the  i]ifonig]i<i 
John  the  Presbyter,  a  disciple  of  Jeans,  and  a  cod^i 
the  apostles,  expressly  states  that  it  was  the  second  ie  3t 
and  with  him  agree  Iieneua  and  other  writers. 

Satisfactory  as  is  the  testimony,  to  the  genaiocsR! 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  Marie,  generally,  somer 
have  thought  that  the  last  twelve  Teraes  of  the  axxem- 1 
ter  vrere  not  written  by  the  evangelist.^'    The  follovi:;* 
concise  statement  of  the  question.  Greffory,  bishop  of  >Vi 
in  Cappadocia,  has  said  m  his  second  discourse  on  tiK>r 
rection,  that  this  Gospel  terminates  m  the  mart  a/mdT. 
with  the  words  •^•/fiovm  ye^,  for  they  ttfere  afraid.'  ajNiJn 
has  observed,*'  that  few  of  the  Greek  MSS.  whicfaks 
seen,  contained  these  verses.    But  the  very  conriseiSs 
tion  of  Jerome  is  greatly  restricted  by  what  he  bad^ 
said  Of  a  various  reading  in  the  fourteenth  veise,  m.  lu 
is  found  in  quibuedam  exemplaribus^  ef  maximc  Grm  % 
dhue.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  fomet  paqpi 
he  has  exaggerated^— which  is  no  nnusual  occanocei:' 
this  writer.     With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  Gregon,  ss 
distance  of  time  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  £ko 
what  he  meant  by  the  moet  exact  manueeripte,    Peria;!* 
intended  MSS.  more  correctly  written,  but  this  nmit  i^ 
would  add  nothing  to  their  authority  ;  nor  can  we  wt» 
tain  the  recension  to  which  they  belonged.    We  mcst.!!* 
fore,  examine  the  evidences  which  acstoally  exist   IVps 
in  question  are  certainly  wanting  in  the  VaticaDjnaiioset* 
andfin  Nos.  137.  and  138.  of  Griesbach^s  notation  th^v 
marked  with  an  asterisk ;  they  are  also  wanting  io  ti»rz» 
of  Eusebius :  but,  on  the  otner  hand,  their  aotbeoo^fi 
attested  by  authorities  of  the  greatest  importaoce.  1V> 
verses  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus;  tfaemffi(S' 
siderable  portion  of  the  disputed  passage  (that is^^f^- 
first  verses)  is  in  the  Codex  Bexe,  a  primd  mam,  to  tk 
remainder  has  been  added  by  a  later  band,  and  tkriff^J- 
tant  in  the  Greek  commentaries  of  TheqphylacL  Jlx^hok 
twelve  verses  are  likewise  found  in  the  Pesdoto  (« Ol< 
SyriaO  and  Arabic  versions,  and  m  those  MSS-cft^^^' 
gate  Latin  Version,  which  are  not  mutilated  tt  the  a 
of  the  second  Gospel ;  and  they  are  eited  hi  Aqs^ 
Ambrose,  and  Leo  bishop  of  Rome  (sumamed  the  G*^ 
who  followed  this  version.    But  what  is  of  most  iar* 
is,  that  the  manner  in  which  so  ancient  a  writer  as  I 
in  the  eeeond  century,  refers  to  this  Gospel,  renders  '\\^i 
probable  that  the  whole  passage  was  read  in  all  the  <^ 
known  to  him.    His  words  are  these : — Infou(nHmt^\ 
geki,  ait  Mareue:  Et  quidem  Dominue  Jeeut,  podqum  M 
ett  cia,  reeqDtua  est  in  eee/o,  et  aedet  ad  dexterdm  Z^V^ 

The  verse  here  quoted  is  the  nineteenUi,  and  the  efa^ 
contains  only  twen^  verses.  Hippolytus,  who  vvM^ 
early  part  of  the  third  century,  also  bears  testimony  ii^ 
of  the  disputed  fragment,  in  the  beginning  of  thisboc^' 
Xflt^fMt^nir.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  ^ 
single  manuscript  containing  this  verse,  which  has  note^ 

«  A.  s.  116.  Lardn«r,  8ro.  toL  il.  pp.  109. 112. :  ito.  vol.  L  pp  93^^ 

•  Bed  HtBt  lib.  111.  c.  33. 

•  A.  D.  140.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol  11.  p.  120. ;  4to.  vol.  Ij).  31^- 
Ibid.  8to.  vol.  il  p.  las. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  3&I.    ^  ^ 
Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  II.  pp.  158,  150. ;  4to.  toI.  I.  pp35^3& 
Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. ;  4to.  vol  i  p.  ^ 
Ibid.  8vo.  vol  II.  pp.  2B7,  268. ;  410.  vol  I  P-  42a_  .^ 
Ibid.  8vo.  vol  II.  pp.  414,  etuq. :  4to.  vol  I.  PPi*^*^^ 
Ibid.  8vo.  voL  11.  pp.  466,  467. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p  3K        ^^ 

>i  See  the  later  teatimonlei  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol  ▼!.  pp-  ^'''^'  ^ 
111.  pp.  179, 180. 

14  Lardner,  8vo,  vol.  11.  p.  31. ;  4fo.  vol  1.  p.  294.  ^.^^^ 

*•  Hichaeln  (Introd.  chap.  III.  eect.  3.  vol.  I.  pp.  ST—Vr.)  ^,^^f( 
vrard  aome  strong  obiectiona  to  the  canonical  authori(ro^^<^r^^ 
filark.    As  his  objections  appij  equally  to  the  Goapel  or  Ixkt,  u* 
Is  referred  to  pp.  308,  309.  tn/ra ;  where  tboee  obJectioDi  vn  c«»^ 
and  (it  is  hoped)  satisfaetoriq^  refuted.  ,.  ,j  in 

MQu»at.adHedib.atteat.3.  i«  Adv.  Bar.  Mb.  Ui  c  lA  » '*^ 


^  A.  D.  172. 

•  A.  D.  178. 

•  A.  o.  194. 

M  A.  D.  200. 

it  A.  D.  220. 
>•  A.  o.  230. 
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Jie  whole  ]fMa»^  ficom  lh« .  elg^  to  th*  end :  nor.is  there 
s  sia^e  nuumiKnpt,  in  which-  ^s  vene  is  Hunting,  that 
(ioes  aot  abo  want  the  whole.  No  aathori^.  of.  eon^  anti* 
quity  has  yet  heen. produced  on  tiie  other  aiae.  It  nas  bean 
coDJectured  that  the  difficulty  of  recandling. Markka  account 
of  our  Lord's  appearances,  after  his  resurrection^  with  those 
of  the  other  evangelists,  has  emboldened  some  transohbers 
to  omit  them.  The  plausibility  of  this  coi^eetura  render^  it 
highly  probable :  to  which  we  may  Bubjoin,  that  the  abn^t* 
ness  of  die  conclasion  of  this  history^  withoat  the  word^  in 

Soesuon,  auod  the  want  of  any  thing  like  a  reason  fov  adding 
Jem  if  they  had  not  been  there  oiiginallyf  afioxd  a. strong 
collateral  proof  of  their  authenticity.  Transcribe)^ .  Dr. 
Campbell  well  remarks,  pissume  to  add  and  alter  in  order  to 
Tmofx  contradictions,. but  not  in  order  to  make  them..  The' 
eondusion,  therefore,  i8»  that  the  disputed  fragment  in  ani 
iategral  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Ma^,  and  consequently  is 
genuiae.i 

lY.  Althonj^  thajgenuineness  and  authenticity  of  M aik's 
Gospel  aie  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  considerable  un  • 
certiualy  pierails  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  It 
is  allowed  by  ail  the  ancient  authors  that  Mark  wrote  it  at 
Rome;  and  many  of  them  assert  that  he  was  no  more  than 
an  amanoeasis  or  interpreter  to  Peter,  who  dictated  this  Gos- 

5 el  to  him,  though  others  a^rm  that  he  wrote  it  after  Peter's 
eatii.    Hence  a  Wiety  of  dates  has  been  assigned-  between 
the  years  5G  and  65 ;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  detennihe 
the  precise  year  when  it  was  written.    But  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  eTsngelist's  own  narrative  (Mark  xyi.  20.),  that  he 
6id  not  write  until  after  the  apostles  had  dispersed  tiiemselves 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  every 
where,  the  Lord  working  toUh  intm  and  confirming  tht  worOe 
yrith  signs  foiloudng ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  aU  the 
apostles  quitted  Judi^  earlier  than  the  year  50^  (though 
several  <n  them  laboured  among  the  Gentiles  with  great 
success),  perhaps  we  shall  approximate  nearest  to  the  real 
date,  if  we  place  it  between  the  years  60  and  63. 

y.  Saint  Peter  having  publicly  preached  the  Christian 
religion  at  Rome,  many  wno  were  present  entreated  Mark, 
as  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  that  «)ost)e'8  companion,  and 
had  a  clear  understanding  of  what  Peter  had  delivered,  that 
he  would  commit  the  particulars  to  writing.  Accordingly, 
when  Mark  had  finished  his  Gospel,  he  ddnvered  it  to  the 
persons  who  made  this  request.  Such  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,'  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
internal  evidence,  derived  from  the  Gospel  itself.  Thus,  the 
great  hmnility  of  Peter  is  conspicuous  in  eveiy  part  of  it, 
where  any  tiung  is  related  or  might  be  related  o^  nim ;  his 
weaknesses  ana  fall  being  fully  exposed  to  view,  while  the 
things  which  redound  to  his  honour  are  either  sliffhtly 
touched  or  wholly  concealed.  And  with  regard  to  Cnrist, 
scarcely  an  action  that  was  done,  or  word  spoken  by  him,  is 
mentioned,  at  which  this  apostle  was  not  present,  and  wid:i 
Fuch  minuteness  of  ciicumstance  as  shows  that  the  person 
who  dictaled  the  Gospel  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
traxisactions  recorded  in  it^ 

JProm  the  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  the  style  of  this  Gos* 
pel,  we  dioold  leadily  conclude  that  its  author  was  by  birth 
and  education  a  Jew :  but  the  numerous  Latinisms^  it  con- 
tains,  not  only  show  that  it  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
lad  livnd  among  ^e  Ladns,  but  also  that  it  was  written  be- 
rond  the  confines  of  Judaea.  That  this  Gospel  was  designed 
^/incipaljy  for  Gentile  believers  (though  we  know  that  toere 
rere  some  Jewish  converts  in  the  church  of  Rome)  is  further 
vident  from  the  en>lanations  introduced  by  the  evangelist, 
"hich  'Would  have  been  unnecesauy,  if  he  had  written  for 
[ehre^ve  Christians  exclusively.  Thus,  the  first  time  the 
>rdan  is  mentioned,  the  appellation  ^*  river*^  is  added  to  the 
tme*  (Mark  i.  5.)  Again,  as  the  Romans  could  not  under- 
and.  the  Jewish  phrase  of  "  d^led  or  common  hands,**  the 
-angelist  adds  the  parenthetical  explanation  of  ^Uhat  u, 
f^evzjEA^n."  (yii.  2.)  When  he  uses  the  word  eorban,  he 
bjoins  ^e  mterpretation,  ^Uhai  is^agifl**  (vii,  11.);  and 
iteaii    <^  the  word  mammon^  he  uses  the  common  term 

€3K-i«stMch,  Comni»  Crit  In  Text  Not.  Teat  Faiticnlft  n.  p.  1S0.    Dr. 
oo  die  Goapela,  noto  on  Mark  zvL  (vcd.  U.  p.  405.  Sd  edtL)   Cel- 
ao  N.  T.  pp.  8i4->362.    Hof '■  IntroducUon,  toL  U.  pp.  SB6 
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_'.  Imrdaei'u  Bupplement  'jo  his  Cretfibilitjr,  chap.  T.,  wh«re  this 
m  amiriy  <liaciiaMa.  Works,  6vo.  voL  viii.  pp.  66~77. ;  4to.  toL  tU. 
&73. 

Atenndr.  opad  Eusebii  EHst  EecL  Hb.  tL  c.  14.    Jflrome  de 
.joMt  cap.  vUi.   TertulUani  Open,  p.  606.  edit  RiniUI. 
«ral  iDstsnces  of  this  addnced  in  Dr.  Towsson's  Works,  vol  I 
1.63. 

of  Ibrio  LitinliiDS  are  specified  in  Vol  L  p.  20. 
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;tw»*<t,  **  ridies.*'  AgBt»,-te  wcfd  Gehenmii  whieh  in  oat 
version  is  translated  mU  fix.  43.^,  origimdly  signified  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  where  infhnts  nad  been  saerificed  to  Mo- 
loch, and  where. a  continual  fire  was  afterwards  maintained 
to  consume  the  filth  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  word  could  not 
have  been  understood  by  a  foreigner,  the  evangelist  adds  the 
words,  **  unquenchable  fire^'  by  way  of  explanation.  Tliese 
p«r^Q«la«tiea  oorEOhorate  the  histonealevidenQ^  above  cited, 
that  Mark  designed  his  Gospel  for  .the  use.c^vCientile  Chris- 
.tian|».<.  :.-•,;■ 

Lastly,  the  manner  in  which  Saint  Mark. relates  tiie  life 
oCour  Sairiour,.  js.  »i  additiopal  evidence,  that  h«  wrote  for 
Gentile  Christians.  His  narrative  is  clear,  exact,  and  con- 
cise, and  his  exordium  is  singular;  for  while  the  other 
evangelistB  style  our  Saviour  the  ^^Sm  of  man^^  jSaint  Mark 
announces  him  at  once  as  the  Son  of  God  (L  1.),  an  august 
title^  the  rnqre  likely  to  enmre  the  attention  of  the  Homans ; 
Omitting  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  his  miracidous  conception, 
the  massacre  of  the  infimts  atiBethlehem,  and  other  particu- 
larSf  which  could  not  be  essentially  important  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners.  ,  .     .    .      ,; 

VL  That  this  evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek  ia 
attested  by  the  uninterrupted  voice  of  antiqqitj;  uox  was 
this  p<Hnt  ever  disputed  untH  the  cardinals  Baionius  and 
Bellarmine,  and,  auer  them,  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  anxious  to 
exalt  the  language  in  which  the  Latin  Vul^te  version  was 
executed,  affirmed  tint  Mark  wrote  in  LaUn.^  This  assei^ 
tion,  however,  not  only  contradicts  historical  evidence^  but 
(as  Michaelis  has  well  observed)  is  in  itself  almost  incredible : 
tor,  as  the  Latin  church,  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  in  a  very  flourishing  state^  and  as  the  Latin 
language  was  diffused  over  the  'whole  Roman  onpire,  the 
Latin  orinnal  of  Mark's  Gospel,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  could 
not  have  Men  neglected  in  such  a  manner  as  tiiat  no  copy 
of  it  should  descend  to  posterity.  The  onljr  semhlanu  of 
testimony,  that  has  been  produced  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
is  the  subscription  annexed  to  the  ola  Sjrriac  version,  that 
Mark  wrote  in  the  Romish,  that  is,  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  timt  in  the  Phfloxenian  version,  which  explains  I&mish 
by  Frankish.  But  subscriptions  of  this  kind  are  of  no  vft» 
thority  whatever :  for  the  authors  of  them  are  unknown,  and 
some  of  them  contain  the  most  glaring  errors.  Besides,  as 
tiie  Syriao  version  vras  made  in  the  Eiast,  and  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  Greek,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  Syilac 
subscription  in  regard  to  the  langiiage  in  which  Mark  wrote 
at  Rome.s  The  advooates  for  the  Latin  original  of  this 
Gospel  have  appealed  to  a  Latin  manuscript  pretended  to  be 
the  autograph  of  the  evangelist  himself,  and  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  ine  library  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice.  But  tins  is 
now  proved  to  be  a  mere  fable :  for  the  Venetian  manuscript 
formerly  made  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript  preserved  at 
Friuli,  most  of  which  was  printed  by  Blanchini  m  his  Evan- 

geliarum  QJaadrnplex.  The  Venice  manuscript  contained  the 
rst  forty  pages,  or  five  quaternions  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  the 
two.  last  quaternions  or  sixteen  pages  are  preserved  atPregue, 
where  they  were  printed  by  M.  Dobrowsky,  under  the  tide 
of  Fragmentum  Fragense  £vangeUi  S,  Mara  vulgo  autogrcpfd 
1778.  4to.» 

VIL  The  Gospel  of  Mark  consists  of  sixteen  chapters* 
which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  Tke  transadions  from  the  Boftism  of  CkrUi  to  hU 

entering  on  the  more  pubUe  part  of  kis  Ministry,  (ch.  i.  1— 

13.) 
Part  IL  7%e  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his 

going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  Passover,  (i.  14. 

—x.) 

SscT.  1.  The  transactions  between  the  firrt  and  second  paa^ 
oveiB.  (i.  14—46.  ii.  1—22.) 

•  Dr.  Campbell's  Pref.  to  Uaxk,  toI.  if.  pp.  82;  £3. 
f  PriUi,  Introd.  ad  Lect  Nov.  Teat.  p.  311. 

•  Michaelis,  yoL  iii.  p.  226.  See  also  Jonea  on  the  Canon  of  the  Mew 
Teat  ToL  IH.  p.  ST— 69. 

•  The  history  of  the  pretended  aotograph  numuaerlpt  of  St.  Mark  la 
briefly  aa  follows.  There  was,  at  Aquilela,  a  very  ancient  Latin  MS.  of  the 
four  Gospels ;  two  quaternions  or  sixteen  pages  of  which  the  emperor 
Charles  fV.  obtained  in  1534,  firom  NIcholaa,  patriarch  of  Aqnileia,  and  sent 
thenA  to  Prague.  The  remaining  five  (]uatemlon8  the  canons  of  the  church 
at  Aquileia,  during  the  troubles  which  befell  that  city,  carried  to  I^lull, 
together  with  other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  their  church,  a.  p.  M20.  • 
and  from  the  mhabitants  of  Frhill  the  Venetian  Doge,  Tomaao  Aucenieo 
obtained  theae  five  quaternions,  which  were  subsequently  pasaed  for  the 
original  autograph  or  St.  Mark.  (Alber,  Hermeneut  Nov.  Test  tom.  I.  p ' 
23B.)  There  ia  a  particular  account  of  the  Prague  Fragment  of  St  Bfark'a 
Gospel,  by  Schoepflin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Hittoria  et  Comments 
tiones  Acniemie  ElectoraUa  Theodoro^Palatinn,  9vo.  Manhehn,  1773. ;  In 
which  a  ftc-aimtle  is  given.  The  account  ia  abridged,  and  the  fafi-mOs 
copied  in  the  Gentleman's  llagazfaie  for  1778;  voL  xlvl.  pp.  S21j  2BSL 
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StcT.  9.  The  tnnttotioni  between  the  second  and  third  paas- 

oven.  (it  83^38.  ill,— vi.) 
SxcT.  3.  The  transaction*  of  the  third  paasoTer  to  Christ's 

going  op  to  Jerusalem  to  the  foarth  paaaorer.  (vii.— x.) 

Piurr  III.  The  Pauim^  Deaih^  and  Eesurredian  of  ChrUf. 
(«. — ^xvi.) 
SacT.  1.  The  Jlrri  day  of  Passion-week  or  Palm  Sunday*- 

Ohrist's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerosalem.  (zi.  1—11.^ 
Sect  3.  The  transactions  of  the  tecond  day,  or  Monday. 

(xi.  12—19.) 
SxcT.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  day,  or  Tuesday — 

f  i.  In  the  morning,  (xl.  20-33.  zii.) 
f  H.  In  the  evening.  <xUi.) 

Sbot.  4.  The  transactions  of  the  fourth  day,  or  Wednesday. 

(xiv.  1—9.) 
SxcT.  6.  The  ttansaetions  of  the  JSfth  day,  or  Thursday. 

(xiv.  10—16.) 
SzcT.  6.  The  tmnsaetions  of  the  Pattover^day,  that  is,  from 

'Hiursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of  the  Passion-week ; 

including  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's 

agony  in  the  garden,  his  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  trial, 

crucifixion,  and  burial,  (xir.  17 — 72.  xv.) 
SicT.  7.  The  transactions  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ 

(xri.) 

VIII.  From  the  striking  coincidence  between  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  and  that  of  Matthew,  several  learned  men  hare 
imagined  that  Mark  compiled  his  Gospel  from  him.  Augus- 
tine was  the  first  who  asserted  that  Mark  was  a  servile  copy- 
ist {vedinequua)  and  epitomizer  of  Matthew,  and  his  opinion 
has  oeen  adopted  by  Simon,  Calmet,  Adler,*  Owen,  Harwood, 
and  others.  , 

In  the  year  1783,  Koppe  published  a  dissertation,^  in  which 
he  has  proved  that  this  hypothesis  is  no  longer  tenable,  and 
Michaens  has  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  The 
following  observations  are  chiefly  abridged  from  both  these 
writers. 

The  assertion,  that  Mark  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
contradicts  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  states 
that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  inspection  and  dicta- 
tion of  Peter ;  and,  although  there  is  a  coincidence  between 
these  two  evangelists,  yet  it  does  not  thence  necessarily  fol- 
ow  that  he  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  frequently  deviates  from  Matthew  in  the  order 
of  time,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts,*  and  likewise 
adds  many  things  of  which  Matthew  has  taken  no  notice 
whatever.^  Now,  as  Matthew  was  an  apostle,  and  eye- 
witness of  the  facts  which  he  related,  Mark  could  not  have 
desired  better  authority;  if,  therefore,  he  had  Matthew's 
Gospel  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  own,  he  would 
scarcely  have  adopted  a  different  arrangement,  or  have  in- 
serted facts  which  he  could  not  have  found  in  his  original 
author. 

Again,  although  tliere  are  several  parts  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, which  an  evangelist,  who  wrote  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
Komans,  might  not  improperly  omit-nsucn  as  the  genealogy 
—the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum— 
*— Christ's  argument  to  John's  disciples,  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  Messiah— the  sermon  on  the  mount — some  prophecies 
from  the  Old  Testament — and  the  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Judas  Iscariot ; — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
relations  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  the  omission  of  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  and  which  therefore  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  nis  Gospel  was  not  used  by  Mark. — 
See  particularly  the  discourses  and  parables  related  in  Matt 
viii.  la— 22.;  x.  15—22.;  xi.  20—30.;  xii.  33—45.;  xiiL 
1 — 39.;  xviii.  10—35.;  xix.  10 — 12.;  xx.  16.;  and  xxii. 
1—14.* 

Lastly,  Mark's  imperfect  description  of  Christ's  transac- 
tions with  the  apos&es,  after  his  resurrection,  affords  the 

1  Prof.  Adler's  hypothesisis.  that  Mark  first  epitomized  tlie  Gospel  of 
Matthew  into  Greek,  omitting  tiiose  topics  which  the  heathens  (for  whom 
he  wrote)  would  not  understand ;  such  as  the  Oenealof  jr,  tho  Discourse 
delivered  on  the  Mount,  the  23d  chapter,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Phari- 
sees, some  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few  parables.  After 
which  he  imagines  (for  the  hypothesis  is  utterly  destitute  of  prooO  that  the 
wbole>was  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  or  Hellenistic 
Jews. 

•  The  title  of  this  tract  is  Marcw  fum  Epitomatar  MatthaL  It  was 
reprinted  byPoU  and  Ruperti  in  the  first  volume  of  their  SyUoge  Com- 
mentationum  Theologicanim.    Helmstadt,  ISOO,  8vo. 

■■%  Koppe  has  given  thirteen  instances.    See  Pou's  SyUoge,  voL  i.  pp.  66 

—67. 
<•  Koppe  has  given  twenty-three  instances  of  these  additions.    Ibid.  pp. 


Strongest  proof  thaf  he  was  totadly  muicquaiated  vi^  ^ 
contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  latter  erao^tit  iq 
given  us  a  Teiy  circumstantial  description  of  Chnst's  e%. 
rersation  with  his  apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galflee.  jfiif 
former,  though  he  had  before  related  Christ's  uromi^  ^ 
he  would  ffODefore  them  into  Galilee,  has,  in  tne  last  &^ 
ter  of  his  Uospel,  no  account  whatever  of  Christ*8  sppe^nztr 
in  Galilee.  Now,  if  he  had  read  Matthew's  Gospel,  ta 
important  erent  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  bim,  g*; 
conseouently  he  would  not  have  n&fiected  to  record  \i 

Micbaelis  farther  observes,  that  it  Mark  had  hadMaa^') 
Gospel  before  him,  he  would  have  avoided  every  appe^^v 
of  contradiction  to  the  accounts  jglven  by  an  apostle  ^a^c 
eye-witness.  His  account  of  toe  call  of  Leri,  uDds  > 
very  same  circumstance  as  Matdiew  mentions  his  otb  r.-: 
is  at  least  a  variation  from  Matthew^s  description ;  zU  t.. 
very  variation  would  have  been  avoided,  if  Mark  hsd  U 
access  to  Matthew's  Go^l.  The  same  may  be  obsgo. 
of  Mark  x.  46.,  where  only  one  blind  man  is  mestir^ 
whereas  Matthew,  in  the  parallel  passage,  mentions  tr.: 
Mark's  account  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  the  Tmc 
woman,  who  addressed  Peter  the  first  time,  addreW^  n 
likewise  the  second  time,  whereas,  according  to  Mari^ 
he  was  addressed  by  a  different  person ;  for  Mark  (xjr.  c, 
uses  ihe  expression  i  ^tuftnw^  the  tnaidy  which,  %it&, 
violation  of  granmiar,  can  be  construed  only  of  the  sl> 
maid  who  had  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  vhi-t 
Matthew  (xxvi.  71.)  has  dt\M,  anciher  mmdJ^  Nov.: 
whatever  manner  harmonists  may  reconcile  these  t^sss^a. 
there  will  always  remain  a  difference  between  the  tro2 
counts,  which  would  have  been  avoided  if  Mark  had  ty- 
from  Matthew.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  instaciH: 
which  there  is  no  mode  of  recouciliationl  If  we  caxL-^ 
Mark  iv.  35.  and  i.  35.  with  Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.,  vit  r: 
find  not  only  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  f2ct>  :t 
such  a  determination  of  time  as  renders  a  reconeiiiatiocp 
practicable.  For,  according  to  Matthew,  on  the  daj  w*. 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Christ  entered  into  a  ship,  n: 
crossed  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  he  encoante:^ , 
violent  tempest:  but,  according  to  Mark,  this  ereott': 
place  on  the  day  after  the  sermon  in  parables;  and,&:i- 
day  which  followed  that  on  which  the  sermon  on  ^^  m-^ 
was  delivered,  Christ  went,  not  to  the  sea-side,  hot  to  a  -'• 
sert  place,  whence  he  passed  through  the  towns  and  rilbr« 
of  ualilee.  Another  instance,  in  which  we  shall  fcci^ 
eoually  impiacticable  to  reconcile  the  two  evangelist,  is 
Mark  xi.  2d.  compared  with  Matt  xxi.  23.    In  both  pLni 


second.    If  Mark  had  copied  from  Matthew,  tiiis  Bmsi 
in  their  accounts  would  hardly  have  taken  place.^ 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Mark  did  not  mj 
from  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  question  recurs>* 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  striking  coincidences  between  tbnj 
which  confessedlv  exist  both  in  style,  words,  and  thicf^ 
Koppe,  and  after  nim  Michaelis,  endeavoured  to  accoun;|f 
the  examples  of  verbal  harmony  in  the  three  first  Gos^^ 
by  the  supposition  that  in  those  examples  the  evaof^^^'' 


•  Koape  has  gpecified  seTeral  other  omissions  In  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark, 
which  we  bare  n9t  room  to  enumerate.    Ibid  pp  4^—63. 


•  The  whole  difflcultT,  in  reconciling  this  apparent  discrepaocvbet^^ 
the  two  evangelists,  "  has  arisen  from  the  vain  expectation  ihat  trfj  C'^ 
always  agree  with  each  other  in  the  most  minute  and  trivial  p«rtfeii*'_ 
if  the  credibility  of  our  religion  rested  on  such  agreemeoi,  o^  ^  ^  ^r^ 
able  scheme  of  inspiration  required  this  exact  correspoDdcoif'  - 
solution,  which  Michaelis  afterwards  offered  in  bis  AnfMrkunstn.^^ 
all  the  satisfaction  which  a  caAdid  man  can  desire.  After  stsiifllT  ''^'[i 
thew  had  said  'another  maid,'  Mark  *  the  maid,'  and  Luke  'asiKAW^^^ 
(«T»pt«),  he  observes,  the  whole  contradiction  vanishes  at  once,  '|^**^,j^ 
attend  to  John,  the  quiet  spectator  of  all  which  passed.  F°' J^^^V 
(xviii.  85.),  '  They  said  unto  him,  Wast  thou  not  also  one  of  b»***S 
Whence  it  appears  that  there  were  several  who  spake  on  thBoc^j:  ^ 
and  that  aU  which  is  said  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  may  very  eaiiT^ 
true.  There  might  probably  be  more  than  the  three  who  are  nanifo . 
the  maid,  who  bad  in  a  former  instance  recognised  Peter,  ^VP'^^^t 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  hence,  in  '^^'"rfiw 
Gospel  to  Mark,  he  might  have  said  the  maid."  Bishop  Mid<Jleton<"^ 
trfaie  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  2B8.  first  edition.  .  ,  ,^ 

1  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  m  Koppe  {ut  euwra,  pp.67>-^.)t»'P^f^ 
ral  additional  examples  of  seeming  conCradtctlons  between  the  tvoe  ^ 
lists,  proving  thai  Mark  could  not  have  copied  from  MattheV'  ^^^ 
sobiect  above  discussed,  the  reader  will  find  much  importtiu  n)>^^  .^ 
in  Jones's  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  Saint  Matthew't  ^^3>k 
Mr.  Whiston's  Charge  of  Dislocations,  pp.  47-86.,  printed  at^V^-J  nl 
third  volume  on  the  Canon :  and  also  in  the  Lado  thesis  of  ^*^^ 
Willea,  entitled  Specimen  Hermeneuticura  de  iia,  qus  ab  ^uo  Mare^^ 
narrata,  ant  copioaius  et  explieatius,  ab  eo^  qium  acnterif  £*^^ 
exposita.  8vo.    Traiecti  ad  Khenumj  1811. 
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tmed  the  words  w^h  had  been  need  in  more  ancient  6oe- 
>ls.  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Luke  in  this  preface.^  But 
ere  does  .npt  avpear  to  be  any  neeeasi^  for  reaortgig.  to 
wn  an  hypothens :  for,  in  the  firat  place,  it  contradicts  the 
coonts  f  t«en  (mm  the  aairly  Chriatian  writera  above  cited ; 
td,  seeoBdly*  it  may  be  aecouated  for  £roxn  other  causes. 
eter  vraa,  equally  Vfith  Matthew,  an  eye-witness  of  oqr 
nd's  Hkiracle^  and  had  nlso  heaid  his  discourses,  and  oq 
«Qe  occaBiopa  waa  admitted  to  be  a  spectator  of  transactions 

whioh  aU  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  Both 
ere  Hiebiaws,  thoagh  they  wrote  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 
gtei  would  therefore  naturally  recite  in  his  preaching  the 
jne  eYeot9  and  discourses  wniph  Matthew  recorded  in  his 
ospel  ^  and  the  same  circumstance  might  be  mentioned  !n 
e  same  manner  by  men,  who  sought  not  after  ^'  excellency 

speech,^'  but  whose  minds  retained  the  remembrance  of 
cts  or  coaTecsations  which  strongly  impressed  them,  even 
ithou.t  taking  into  consideration  the'  idea  of  supernatural 
iidaaee.'  . 

IX.  Simplicity  and  conciseness  are  the  eharacteriatics  of 
[ark'^s  Gospel,  which,  considering  the  eopioosness  and  ma- 
psty  of  its  nlject — the  variety  of  great  actions  it  relates, 
ud  tlie  suipiisiog  circumstances  (hat  attended  them,  together 
rith  tlie  noffl^rous  and  important  doctrines  and  precepts 
-hich  it  contains — ^is  the  shortest  and  clearest,  the  moat 
larrellDos,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfaotory  hish 
^ry  in  tbt  whole  world.* 


SECTION  IV. 

GSTBZ  608PeL  BT  SAllfr  LinCE. 

Tttte. — If.  Juthoi; — ^111.  General  proeft  of  the  gemdneneh 
and  authenticity  af  thit  CotpeL^—'i .  VmdUeatpan  of  He g^enu- 
inen^ei  from  the  objectiom  of  MiehaeHe  in  particular,-^- 
2.  G^nuineneu  of  the  first  two  chapterty  and  of  chaplero 
viii.  27—39.,  and  xxn.  43, 44. — ^IV.  Daff,  and  vhere -written, 
—V.  For  whom  written. -^^YL  Octaeion  and  scope  of  this 
Gospel— Vll,  Synopsis  of  its  contents^-^yUl,  ObeervaHons 
on  this  GospeL 

I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  in  mannsoripts  and  early 
ittions  is  nearly  &e  same  as  that  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark. 
I  the  Syriac  version  it  is  called  "The  Holy  Gospel^  the 
rf^ching  of  Luke  the  evangelist,  which  he  spoke  and  pUb- 
<^hed  for  announced)  in  Greek,  in  Great  Alexandria :  in 
ie  Aranic  veision,  it  is  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  the  phv- 
i(*'\an,  one  of  the  seventy,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek,  me 
{oly  Spirit  inspiring  [himl :"  and,  in  the  Persian  version, 
^  Tne  Gospel  oflAike,  whien  he  wrote  in  the  £gyptian  Greek 
onjue,  at^Bxandria." 

11.  CoDoeming  this  evangelist,  we  have  but  little  certain 
nfonnatioa:  (tbdi  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  w^l 
IS  from  the  areamstancea  r^ated  by  the  early  Christian 
rriters,  the  folkwiag  particulars  have  been  obtained. 

According  ta  Eusenms,  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  by 
rofession  a  pbrsician,  and  for  the  most  part  a  companion  of 
le  aposUe  Aol.  The  report,  first  announced  by  Nicephoras 
allisti,  a  writes  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  a 
linter,  is  now  justly  exploded,  as  being  djCStitute  of  founda- 
>n,  and  counteBanccd  by  no  ancient  writers.  From  his 
tending  Paul  iq  his  travels,  and  also  from  the  testimoify  of 
use  ot  the  early  fathers,  Basnage,  Fabricius,  Dr.  Lardner, 
id  Bishop  Gleig  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  this  evan- 
Aisi  was  a  Jew,  and  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  others  have 
pposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  this 
ipl-ars  to  be  contradicted  by  Luke's  own  declaration  that  he 
as  not  an  eye-witness  of  our  Saviour's  actions.^    Michaelia 

t  Pott's  SfOage  Ooimiiant  voLi  pp.  6&-^9»    Michaelis,  yoL  iii.  pp.  214) 

» Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test.  p.  171.  BMiop  TMnHne'a  Elo- 
mtaof  Cbilat  TbcoL  voL  L  pi  319. 

*  Btacl^vaU'i&icred  Claaiic*,  voU  I  p.  293. 

•  Biiihop  Gleiz,  however,  has  argued  at  great lettcth,  thatthe  coMtruc- 
ra  of  Lake  I  £  leadfitotne'concloakMithathnwasQlinMif  an«]Fe*witne«s 
id  peraoaal  attendaDl  npoq  Jeatu  Qhriat ;  and  that,  aa  ha  is  the  only 
wiKclist  who  pjias  aa  account  of  the,  appointment  of  the  aeventy,  it  ia 
ott  probable  that  ne  was  one  of  that  nntnber.  He  adds,  that  the  account 
'  Chrki'a  eoimnaae«mefrt  of  hit  ralaitfrf  at.Naacreth  (i«.  l&-d'X),  which 
mj  iligfatly  refevrftd  to  bf  Matthew,  and  ia  related  by  none  other  of  4tM 
Wi^elist^  ia  given  with  such  particularity  of  circumstances,  and  in  »mi\i 

manner,  as  evinelss  tliat  tney  actually  paaaed  tei  the  preaeaoe  of  the 
liter :  and*  Anther,  that,  as  he  iMniieas  Cleopaa  by  naaae  ia  his  very 
ariieiiiaraiid  iotMiestiiwaecQant  of  all  tha(  passed  between  ChriA  and  the 
wo  diaciples  on  the  roM  to  Emmaus,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be 


is  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  on  the  antbority  of  Paur* 
expressions  in  Col.  iv.  10, 11 .  14.  Hie  most  proable  conjee* 
ture  is  that  of  Bolton,  adopted  by  Kuinoel,  viz.  that  Luke 
wa^  descended  titodi/Oentile  parents,  and  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  which  he  was  converted  to 
Christiahit^f .  The  HebMii>Ch^ie^  ^py^  of  wlitinff  obserrable 
in  his  writings,  and  especiiillythe'adcorate  kaowledge  of  the 
Jewish  relinon,  iltea,  eet«monie&^  ttnd  usages,  eveiy  where 
discernible  both  in  hi»0e8]^eland  iuth^.^etS'iof  the  Apostles, 
sufficiently  evuice  that  'theif  airfhor  waa  a  Jew;  whUehis 
intimate  knowledge  bf  the'Gre^  kd/^affOt  displayed  in  the 
preface  to  his  Gospel,  whieh  la'compoaed  in  deeant  Gieek, 
and  his  Greek  n^m^  Attni^f  etidetitl)^  show  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  Gentile  patents.  'IThia  boajectuie  is  further 
supported  by  a  passage  in  the  Acts,  and  by  another  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Cbkssians.  In 'the  former  (Acta  xxL  27.)  it 
is  related  that  the  Asiatic  Jews  stirred  up  tlia  people,  because 
raul  had  introduced  Gentilee  into  the  temple^  and  in  the 
following  verse  it  is  added  that  tlteyhad  before  seen  with 
him  in  Uie  city,  Tro(>hiaiu9  an  Ephesiati,  whom  they  sup- 
posed that  Paul  had  brou0(t^  into  the  leoiple.  No  mention 
Is  here  made  of  Lake,'  Siptigh  ^  ha  was  with  the  apostle. 
Compare  Acts  xxi.  19.  17.i'wb^i«  Luke  speaks  of  himself 
among  the  companions'  6f 'PaWl.  ^llence  we  infer  that  he 
was  reckoned  among  the  Jews^oae  bf' whom  he  might  be 
accounted,  if  he  had  Oeco^e  a  proa«llyte/from  Gentilism  to 
the  Jewish  teligion.  In  the  £^p$st}e^to  the  Oolossians  (iv. 
11.14.)  afler  Paul  had  written  th»  salutations  of  Aristarchus, 
Marcus,  and  of  Jesns,  surtlamed*  Justna,  he  adds,  ^*who  are 
of  the  dreumeision.  These  ow/y,*'  tre>€tontiaues,  "  are  myfel- 
tow-workers  fmeattittg' those  dP' the  (^umcision)  ttnto  the 
kingdom  of  GodJ'^  Then  in  the  fourteenth  ^crse,  he  adds, 
*•  lAike,  the  belo9etiphfsSciknyan8Jki^$iliy0alute  you,^^  As  the 
apostle  tn  tbia'pasaaffa'oppdsea  liu»l  to.tb^  Christians  who 
had  been  cowrarted  from  JudaisBX,  it^.is  evident  that  Luke 
was  descended'  fnAk  GenlSle' ^^aronts*     . 

The  fir9t  dmd  ^at  this  esvaogeiist  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  is 'in  liisveiWA  hifitery,  q^  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  there  find  hi^ai  (Aots  xv)ji<  l^*lly)  with  Paul  at  Troas; 
thence  he  attended  hon  ^a>lerM8aIem;;  continued  with  him  in 
his  tioubleaio  J«d«!a  tj^Ad  sailed  ^  toe  saw  ship  with  him, 
when  he  waa 'Seat  e  prisoner  fr^.  0|e^area  to  Rome,  where 
he  atayed  wi^  him  owing  h.\p  tv^ix.  years^  confinement.  As 
none  01  the  ancient  lathevs  have  xneotiooed  his  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom, it  is-psohable  that  he  died  a  natural  death. ^ 

III.  The  genuineness  anj.  ai}C(ientIcity  of  Luke^s  Gospel, 
and  of- his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the,  Ap^^^^^^i  ^f^  confirmed 
bv  the  unanimous, teaUmonies  of  the  ancient  writers.— The 
Gospel  is  aUuded  to  by  U)e  apostolical  fathers,  Bamabas,^ 
Clement  of  Rome,^  Herraas,^  and  Polycar^ .^  In  the  follow- 
ing century  it  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Jiistm  Martyr,*^'  by  the 
martyrs  of  Lyons,"  and  by  IreMttisiA^.  Tertollian,"  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  eetiituifyf  asserted  against  Marcion 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  copies  of  Lake's  Gospel, 
which  were  admitted  to  oe  Canonical  by  himself  and  Chris* 
tians  in  general,  and  foi*  this  he -appealed  to  vaiious  apostolical 
churches.  Origen,^*  a  few  years  aftcfti,  mentions  the  Gospels 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  geiiexally  received ;  the 
third  of  which  he  says,  '^is  that  aecoraing  to  Luke,  the  Gos« 
pel  commended  by  rani,  published  fot  the  «ake  of  the  Gentils 
converts.**  These  testimbniea  are  ooafirmed  by  Eusebius, 
the  pseudo-Athanasius,  Gregoty  Naauansen,  Gregory  Nyssen, 

Ignorant  of  the  naqneof  the  other  c^isclplt,  tvl^lch  Pr.  Gleis  understand!  ta 
be  Luke  himaeU  and  thinka  ibat  he  concealed  his  baiiie  for  the  same  rea> 
son  that  John  conceals  his  ami  name  'tn  tHe  GoBpel.  (Diavertation  on  the 
Ori^ii  of  the  aret  three  CloapeH  in  D]n  O.'b  edition  of  Siackhouse'a  Bia* 
tory  of  the  Bibles  voL  iii.  pp.  89^*-gS.,.«tfKi  also,  in  his  Directions  for  the 
Study  of  Theo^,  pp.  36&— 377.)  But  this  hypothesis,  \9hich  la  proposed 
andApnported  with  great  abiTity,  is  opposed  by  the  fiicta  that  the  name  of 
the'tftanxt^liscls  MOT  Jewish;  and  chat  since  JenuChrM  employed  only 
native  Jews  as  his  apostles  and  missionaries  (for  tq.iliis  light  we  may  con* 
aider  the  seventy  disciplcfX  it  ie  oM  likely  that  he  would  hAve  selected  on« 
who  was  not  a  Hebrew  of  th»  Bebrewa^  in  dther  Vords,  a  Jew  by  descent 
ftom  both  his  pateataii  and  djJly4nitia2ful.Jn(o  (be  ^e^sh  church.  BesideiL 
the  wopds  (v  «>«v— ameo^  us  (i.  1.)  authorize  the  cotijectnre  that  he  had 
reaided  for  a  considerable  thne  Sn  Jodiea:  «ud,  as  he  prafesses  that  he 
derived  his  Informatfoa  from  eysMRltneaBee  and  miniaters  of  Jesus  Chrls^ 
this  ohreumstanoe  wiU  acooui^  for  the  graphic  miButeness  with  which  be 
has  recorded  particular  events. 

•  Lardner'a  Supplement  to  his  Credibility,  chaip:  viiL    Worka^Svo.  vol 
vIH.  pp.  ICD-^IO?, ;  4U>-  voL  Hi-  'PP>  197,  138. 

a  Lasdner»  8va  vol  il.  p.  15, ;  4to.  vol  Iv.  285. 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  il.  p.  3t ;  4to.vol.  I.  p.  S».' 

i  Ibid.  6vo.  vo!.  ff.  p.  SB.  r  4to.  vol  I  pp*  i307(  dOSk 

•  Ibid.  8ve..  vai  ii.  jk  9B. ;  4ta.  vqi.  U  p«  ^QBi^ 
f  Ibjdl  8w.  voL  ii.  p.  120. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.'344. 
«i  Ibid.  8vo.  vor.tl.  p.  !!».;  4fd.  itol.  I.  p.  861. 

••  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  366 
t>  Ibid.  8vM  tdl  Ik pk-JB&;  4to:  «^.lp.  «».     . 
t«  Ibid.  6vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  466.    4to.  vol.  i.  p.  583. 
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J««flie,  KngaMm,  Chrydnsiom,  and  a  host  of  later  writers ; 
wiMse  eTidenoft*  being  collected  by  the  accurate  and  laborious 
Dr.  Laidner,>  it  is  not  necessary  to  re]>eat  in  this  place. 

Notwithstanding  this  unb^ken  chain  of  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospri,  its  canonical 
aathority  f  together  with  that  of  the  Gospel  by  Mark)  has 
been  called  in  question  by  Michaelis ;  while  vanons  attempts 
have  been  maoe  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  particular 
psssages  of  Su  Luke.  The  celebrity  of  Michaelis,  and  the 
plausibility  and  boldness  of  the  objections  of  other  assailants, 
will,  it  is  noped,  justify  the  author  for  giving  to  their  objec- 
tions a  full  and  distinct  consideration. 

1.  The  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the  canonical  authority 
of  tiie  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  as  follow  :— 

Objkction  1.  The  two  books  in  question  were  written  by 
assistants  (k  the  apostles.  This  circumstance,  he  affirms, 
affords  no  proof  of  their  inspiration,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  endowed  with  the 
extraoidinaiy  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ^as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  vdth  Timothy  and  the  deacons  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),'  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
historical  proof :  because  a  disciple  might  possess  these  gifts, 
and  yet  his  writings  not  be  inspired.  And  if  we  ground  the 
aigument  for  their  inspiration  on  the  character  of  an  apostle's 
assistant,  then  we  must  receive  as  canonical  the  genuine 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  writings  of  other 
apostolical  fathers.' 

AvsWxB.  **  It  will  be  admitted,  that  Marie  and  Luke  were 
humble,  pious  men ;  also,  that  they  were  intelligent,  well-inform- 
ed men,  and  muBt  have  known  that  the  committing  to  writing 
the  facts  and  doctrines  comprehended  in  the  Gospel  was  not  left 
to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  every  dtsdple,  but  became  the 
dutjT  of  those  only,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  Now,  if  these  two  disciples  had  been  unin- 
spired, or  not  under  the  immediate  directioa  hf  apostles  who 
pQSwssed  plenary  inspiration,  it  would  have  argued  great  pie- 
somption  in  them,  wiUiout  any  direction,  to  write  Gospels  for  the 
instruction  of  the  church.  The  very  fact  of  their  writing  is, 
therefore,  a  strong  evidence,  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
inspired.  There  is  then  litde  force  in  the  remark  of  the  learned 
professor,  that  neither  St  Mark  nor  St  Luke  have  declared,  in 
any  part  of  their  writings,  that  they  were  inspired :  for  such  a 
decluBtion  was  unnecessary ;  their  conduct  in  undertaking  to 
write  such  hockSf  b  the  best  evidence  that  they  believed  Uumi- 
selves  called  to  this  work."^ 

Objkction  8.  It  has  been  ssid  that  the  apostles  themselves 
have  in  their  epistles  recommended  these  Gospels  as  canoni- 
cal. That  the  passages  depended  upon  for  proof  do  refer  to 
these  or  any  other  vmritten  Gospels,  Michaelis  denies :  but 
even  if  they  did  so  recommend  these  Gospels,  the  evidence 
(he  affirms^  is  unsatisfactory ;  because  they  mijglU  have  com* 
mended  a  nook  as  contaimng  genuine  historical  accounts, 
without  vouching  for  its  inspiration.  And  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers,  who  state  that  these  Gospels  were  respectively 
approved  by  Peter  and  Paul,  Michaelis  dismisses  with  very 
litUe  ceremony :  and,  finally,  he  demurs  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  canonical  authority  of  these  books,  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  the  whole  pnmitive  church,  by  which  they 
were  undoubtedty  received  into  the  canon ;  and  suggests  that 
the  apostles  might  have  recommended  them,  and  the  primitive 
church  ndght  have  accepted  them,  as  works  indispensable  to 
a  Christian,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  contents, 
ind  that  by  insensible  degrees  they  acquired  the  character 
of  being  inspired.' 

AjrswxB  1.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  writings  ot  other 
apostolical^  men  is  not  valid :  '*  for  none  of  them  eyer  undei^' 
took  to  write  Gospils,  for  the  use  of  the  church.  All  attempts 
'^^'^ting  other  Gospels,  than  tbx  foub,  were  considered  by  ihe 
primitive  church  as  impious;  because,  the  writers  were  unin- 
spired men.    But 

^^  3.  The  universal  reception  of  these  books  by  the  whole  pri- 
nitive  church,  as  canonical,  is,  we  think,  conclusive  eridence 
that  they  were  not  mere  human  productions,  but  composed  by 
divine  inspiraticm.  That  they  were  thus  universally  received, 
is  manifest,  from  the  testimonies  wUch  have  already  been  ad- 

1  ?Sl*^.^^'  ^**^  ^"*-  EP-  ^®'-l  J2. ;  4to.  vol.  m.  pp.  181-191. 

•  Michaelis'8  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

«  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  N« w  Testaments  ascertained  by  ArchiUld 
Alenoder,  ProfenorofTheolMT  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,"  pp.  202^203. 
.(Frtaeeton  and  New  York,  1836. 12mo.)  />    fr     -i 

•^ichaelis  Introdacdon,  vol  I.  pp.  8B-«4.   Alexander  on  the  Canon, 


dueed.    llieieisnotinaBthewrilasKBs^piiiiiity,!  __ 
any  Christian  belonging  to  the  dmrch  ever  saspetted  tU  i^ 
Gospels  were  inferior  in  sndiority  to  the  othcn.  Mo  biebs 
the  canon  appear  to  have  been  xeceived  with  men  v»^ 
consent,  and  to  have  been  leas  djeptated.    They  sr  emmi^ 
every  Catalogne  whidi  has  come  down  to  nSi    Tlwj  m  edu 
Scripture  by  all  that  mention  them ;  and  are  expiariy  dteini 
by  the  fethen  to  be  canonical  and  inspired  boolu.  Ko*,  ^^ 
be  remembered,  that  this  is  Uie  best  evidence  which  wewW 
that  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  TcstameBt  were  vnee^ 
inspiratioiL    Michaelis,  indeed,  places  the  whole  ymSd^ 
ration  on  the  promise  made  bj  Christ  to  his  apostles ;  kuvb^ 
it  is  admitted  that  thb  is  a  weighty .ootisidentkm,  Aimt. 
appear  to  us  to  be  equal  in  force  .to  the  testhnoiij  of  tat  c. 
versal  church,  including  the  apostlea  themselves,  that^n 
ings  were  penned  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spiiit;  Ir- 
is not  perfectly  clear,  that  the  promise  referred  to  was  eaftj 
to  the  twelve.    Certainly,  Paul,  who  was  not  of  that  scsr 
was  inspired  in  a  plenaiy  manner,  and  modi  the  kftrir 
ef  the  twelve  never  wrote  any  thing  for  the  csnoo.  Tail 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which  forbids  oar  sopfc: 
that  o^er  disciples  might  have  been  selected  to  write  isx  tm 
of  the  church.    We  do  not  wish  that  this  should  be  be£iiK.] 
regard  to  any  persona,  without  evidence,  hot  we  think  tk^ 
proof  exists,  and  arises  from  the  undeniable  feet,  that  thr> 
tings  of  these  two  men  were,  from  the  beg^ning  ncnTdv!^ 
spired.    And  this  belief  must  have  prevailed  before  the  doLi 
the  apostles ;  for  all  the  testimonies  concur  in  stating,  tk  ^ 
Gospel  of  Merit  was  seen  by  Peter,  and  that  of  Lolkt  br  h 
and  approved  by  them  req)ectively.    Now,  is  it  atiStks 
these  ^XMtles,  and  Jchn  who  survived  them  many  yem,  *ii, 
have  reooomiended  to  the  Christian  church  the  prodocdof. 
uninspired  men  1    No  doubt,  all  the  churches,  at  thst  ta 
looked  up  to  the  apostles  for  guidance,  in  all  matten  ihat  n» 
to  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  a  general  opinion  that  ^^ 
pels  were  canonical  could  not  have  obtairuDd  without  tk;» 
currence.    The  hypothesii  of  Michaelis,  that  they  vcie  rhJ 
mended  as  useful  human  productions,  u»d  by  degreo  asf  r 
be  conaidezed  as  inspired  writings,  is  in  itself  unpFoUiko 
repugnant  to  all  the  testimony  which  has  come  down  to  es 
the  subject    If  this  had  been  the  feet,  they  woold  nereri^ 
been  placed  among  the  books,  universally  acknowkdifttc 
would  have  been  doubted  of,  or  disputed  by  some.  Thc^ 
ence  made  between  inspired  hooks,  and  others,  in  those  ps«| 
times,  was  as  great  as  at  any  subsequent  period;  and  the  b^ 
distinction  was  not  only  broad,  but  great  pains  were  tabs  u 
have  It  drawn  accurately ;  and  when  the  common  opioioi  fi^ 
church,  respecting  the  Gospehi,  was  formed,  there  ws  »  ^ 
cuHy  in  coming  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  trst^  ^ <^ 
thirty  years  and  more,  before  the  death  of  the  apostkJu^H 
two  Gospels  were  ia  circulation.    If  any  doubt  hd  nM^ 
specting  their  canonical  authority,  would,  not  the  d»p^  H 
their  eJders  have  had  lecoune  to  this  infeilible  aathoi>!^  "^ 
general  agreement  of  all  Christians,  over  the  whoii  mW'^ 
specting  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  dot' 
^ould  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles.  U 
these  Gospels  had  been  mere  human  productioDs,  thej 
have  been  read  privately,  but  never  could  have  faoB^  >  P^ 
the  aacred  canon.    The  otjection  to  these  books  comes  ^ 
too  late  to  be  entitled  to  any  weight    The  opmion  of  i 
critic,  however  learned,  is  of  small  consideration,  wbea 
to  the  testimony  of  the  whole  primitive  church ;  and  to  tk j 
frage  of  the  umversal  diurch,  in  every  age,  since  the  dsj4<^ 
apostles.    The  rule  of  the  learned  Huet  is  sounds  nz.  '^ 
those  books  should  be  deemed  canonical  and  inspi^-  j 
were  received  as  such  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  » 
when  they  vrere  published.'  j 

<*  3.  But  if  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede,^ 
no  books  should  be  considered  as  insjared,  but  such  tf  v«rr 
productions  of  apoatles,  still  these  Gixpeh  would  not  be  exe^ 
from  the  canon.  It  is  a  feet,  in  which  then  »  &  ^^ 
agreement  among  the  fethers,  that  Mark  wrote  hii  ^^v^ 
the  mouth  of  Peter;  that  is,  he  wrote  down  what  be  htdi^ 
this  aposUe  every  day  declaring  in  his  public  ministir.  > 
Luke  did  tiie  same  in  regard  to  Paul's  preadiiDg.  '^^kj 
pels,  therefore,  may,  according  to  this  testimony,  be  ca»  ^ 
as  more  probably  belonging  to  these  two  apof(l<^  ^'^  i 
the  evangelists  who  penned  them.  They  were  little  id«^ 
would  seem,  if  we  give  full  credit  to  the  testimony  wbicbl»^  ^ 
exhibited,  than  amanuenses  to  the  aposUes,  on  whom  tbcy^ 
tended.    Paul,  we  know,  dictated  several  of  his  epistlet  to «» 
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i  his  oompamoiu ;  and  if  Mark  and  Luke  heard  the  Gospel  from 
>eter  and  Paul,  so  olten  repeated,  that  they  were  perfect  mafters 
tf  tbdr  respective  narratives,  and  then  committed  the  same  to 
rdtingf  are  they  not,  virtually,  the  productions  of  these  apostles 
rhich  have  been  handed  down  to  us  1  And  this  was  so  much 
he  opinion  of  some  of  the  ftthers,  that  they  speak  of  Mark's 
hs^  MS  Peter's,  and  of  Luke's  as  Pau'ls.  But  this  is  not  all. 
rhese  Grospels  were  shown  to  these  apostles,  and  received  their 
i(}probation.  Thus  speak  the  ancients,  as  with  one  voice,  and 
f  tbej  hsd  been  silent,  we  might  be  certain,  from  the  circum- 
tuices  of  the  case,  that  these  evangelists  would  never  have  ven- 
nred  to  take  sndi  an  impoitant  step,  as  to  write  and  publish  the 
Htachin^  of  these  inspired  men,  without  their  express  approba- 
ion.  IT  ow,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  narrative  prepared  by  a 
nan  well  acquamted  with  the  &ets  related,  may  be  entirely  correct 
fithout  inipiration  ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  and,  there- 
ore,  it  LB  of  great  importance  to  have  a  history  of  facts  from  men, 
7?ho  wese  Tendered  in&llible  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
riL  It  ihodd  he  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  advantage 
ofinsfuttioniDgiving  such  a  narrative,  consists  in  the  proper 
fclectioB  of  Acts  and  drcumatances,  and  in  the  infallible  cer- 
tainty c»f  die  wilting.  Suppose,  then,  that  an  uninspired  man 
^ould  yfcpere  an  account  of  such  transactions  as  he  bnd  seen, 
X  heard  from  qre-witneases,  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  that  his 
aarrativne  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  an  apostle,  and 
weiTO  liis  fnQ  approbation ;  might  not  such  a  book  be  consider- 
xl  88  inspired  1  If  in  the  original  composition,  there  should 
lave  crept  m  some  erran,  (for  to  err  is  human,)  the  inspired  re- 
iewer  would,  of  course,  point  them  out  and  have  them  corrected ; 
low  rach  a  book  would  be,  for  all  impoitant  purposes,  an  in- 
pired  volume ;  and  would  deserve  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Holy 
icriptm-«.  If  any  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Huutiaa  Others,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  canonical 
ooks;  for,  as  was  before  stated,  there  is  a  general  concurrence 
nong  tbem,  that  these  evangelists  submitted  their  works  to  the 
tspection,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
VuL 

"4.  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  is  as  strong  in  favour 
f  the  GrospeU  under  consideration,  as  of  any  other  books  of  the 
few  Testament    There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mark  or 
•oke  were  capable  of  writing  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and 
ropriety,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of 
ispiied  men.    If  we  sgect  these  books  from  the  canon,  we  must 
ive  up  the  aigiunent  derived  from  internal  evidence  for  the  in- 
pintion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  altogether.    It  is  true,  the  leam- 
d  professor,  whose  opinions  we  are  opposing,  has  said,  *  the 
tfteoer  I  cooipare  their  writings  (Mark's  and  Luke's)  vrith  those 
)C  St.  Matthew  and  &U  John,  the  greater  are  my  doubts.'    And 
speaking  in  another  place  of  Mark,  he  says,  *  in  some  immaterial 
Inatanceshe  seems  to  have  erred,'  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
'  that  they  who  undertake  to  reconcile  St  Maik  with  St  Mat- 
thew, or  to  shim  that  he  is  nowhere  corrected  by  St  John,  ex- 
perieaoe  great  dsffietdty,  and  have  not  seldom  to  resort  to  unnap 
tural  explanstioDs.'    But  the  learned  professor  has  not  mentioned 
my  particular  eases  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies  between  this 
ivaogehst  and  8t  Matthew ;  nor  does  he  indicate  in  what  state- 
nents  he  is  eonected  by  St  John.    Until  something  of  diis 
ind  is  exhibiled,  general  remarks  of  this  sort  are  deserving  of 
0  consideration.    To  harmonize  the  evangelists  has  always  been 
»nd  a  difficult  task,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  contradict 
ich  other,  or  that  their  accounts  are   irreconcilable.    Many 
lings,  whidi,  at  first  sight,  appear  contradictory,  are  found,  upon 
loser  examination,  to  be  perfectly  harmonious  ;  and  if  there  be 
ane  things  which  commentators  have  been  unable  satisfactorily 
)  reconcile,  itJs  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected,  in  nar- 
ttiTes  80  concise,  and  in  which  a  strict  regard  to  chronological 
ider  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  writers.    And  if  this 
Ejection  be  permitted  to  influence  our  judgment  in  this  case,  it 
fll  operate  against  the  inspiration  of  the  other  evangelists  as 
e&  as  Mark ;  but  in  our  apprehension,  when  the  discrepancies 
•«  impartially  considered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  &cts 
adidly  and  accurately  weighed,  there  will  be  found  no  solid 
rooad  of  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  any  of  the  Gospels ; — 
fts//]|y  nothing,  which  can  counterbalance  the  strong  evidence 
^^S  from  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writers.    In  what  respects 
'^  t.wo  evangeUsts  fall  short  of  the  others,  has  never  been 
^^^    ;  upon  the  most  thorough  examination  and  fair  compari- 
"  ^^    these  inimitable  productions,  they  appear  to  be  all  indited 
iht^  same  spirit,  and  to  poness  the  same  superiority  to  all 
'"''^  compositions. 
"^  >ompare  these  Gonpeb  with  those  which  are  acknow- 


ledged to  have  been  written  by  uninspired  men,  and  you  wiU 
ne^  no  nice  power  of  discrimination  to  see  the  dinerenca 
the  first  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God ;  the  last  betray, 
in  every  page,  the  weakness  of  man.''^ 

3.  Besides  the  preceding  objections  of  Michaelis  to  th0 
canonical  authority  of  this  Gospel  in  general,  the  seDuinenen 
of  some  particular  passages  has  been  questioned^  the  evidenoo 
for  which  is  now  to  be  stated. 

(I.)  The  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  of  late 
years  been  impugned  hy  those  who  deny  the  miraculous 
conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  with  how  little 
real  foundation,  will  readily  appear  from  the  following 
facts : — 

[L]  These  two  chapters  are  found  in  all  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  versions  at  present  known. 

[ii.]  The  Jlrtt  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  connected  with  the 
second,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  (p^  S99. 
wpra)  that  the  two  first  clusters  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  are 
connected ;  Eymno  AE  tmc  kfAMfouc — ^No  w  it  came  to  pa$9  in  thote 
dayt,  dec  (Luke  iL  1.)  And  the  oectid  chapter  of  St  Luke's 
Gospel  is  in  a  similar  manner  connected  with  thjs  third ;— -E» 
ftu  aE  ;r«rsKu/ia«T«i — Now,  ta  the Jifteenth  year,  dec.  (Luke  iiL 
I.)  This  Go^l,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  have  begun  with 
the  third  chapter,  but  must  have  been  preceded  by  some  intro* 
duction. 

[iii.]  But  because  the  first  chapters  of  it  were  not  found  in 
the  copies  used  by  Mardon,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mardon- 
ites  in  the  second  century,  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  spurious 
interpolations. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  the  &lsehood  of  this  assertion. 
The  notions  entertained  by  Marcion  were  among  the  wildest  that 
can  be  conceived ; — that  our  Saviour  was  man  only  in  outward 
form,  and  that  he  was  not  bom  like  other  men,  but  appeared  on 
earth  full  grown.  He  rejected  the  Ohi  Testament  altogether,  as 
proceeding  from  the  Creator,  who,  in  hit  opinion,  was  void  of 
goodness ;  and  of  the  New  Testament  he  received  only  one  Gros- 
pel  (which  is  supposed,  but  without  foundation,  to  be  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Luke^)  and  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles,  all  of  which  he  mu* 

<  Alennder  on  the  Canon,  pp.  203—210.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
end  the  conclusive  vindication  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Marie,  contained 
in  the  preceding  observations,  wilt,  we  iruat,  compensate  for  the  length  of 
the  quotation  above  given ;  especially  as  the  learned  translator  of  Miehae- 
lis,  whoae  annotations  have  so  frequently  corrected  the  statements  and 
assertiona  of  the  German  Professor,  has  oflfored  no  refutation  of  his  ill. 
founded  objections  to  the  canonical  authority  of  these  Gospels.  "  There 
is,"  indeed,— Professor  Alexander  remarlics  with  equal  truu  and  piety,— 
"  aomething  rtfttreheuMble,  not  to  sajr  impiotts,  in  that  bold  spirit  of  modern 
criticism,  whicn  has  led  many  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  especially  inOer 
many,  first  to  attack  the  authority  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  and 
next  to  call  In  question  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  volume.  To  what 
extent  this  licentiousness  of  criticism  has  been  carried,  we  need  not  say; 
for  it  ia  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  of  late,  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  Bible^  have  been  found  occupying  the  places  of  its  advocates ;  snd  the 
critical  art,  which  was  intended  for  the  correction  of  the  text  and  the  m- 
terpretation  of  the  sacred  booka,  has,  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  been  turned 
against  the  Kble ;  and  finally,  the  inspiration  of  all  the  sacred  bookSjhas 
not  only  been  questioned,  bnt  acornfully  rejected,  by  Prqfeatort  of  TktO' 
logy  I  And  these  men,  while  living  on  endowments  which  pious  nenevo. 
lenoe  had  consecrated  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  openly  connected 
with  churches  whose  creeds  contain  orthodox  opiniooa,  nave  so  far  for* 
gotten  their  high  responslbnities.  and  neglected  the  claims  which  the 
church  had  on  them,  as  to  exert  sll  their  ingenuity  and  learning,  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  that  system  which  they  were  awom  to  defend.  They  nave 
had  the  slutmeless  hardihood  to  send  forth  into  the  worid,  books  under 
their  own  namea,  which  contain  fully  aa  much  of  the  poison  of  infidelity, 
as  [was]  ever  distilled  from  the  pens  of  the  roost  malignant  deists,  whcwe 
writings  have  fallen  as  a  curse  upon  the  world.  The  only  effectual  security' 
which  we  have  against  this  new  and  most  dangerous  form  of  infidelity,  vn 
found  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  Is  so  superficial  and  cursory  in  its 
reading,  that  Ihowever  many  elaborate  critical  works  may  be  published  in 
foreign  langoages,  very  few  of  tiiem  will  be  read,  even  bv  theological  stu- 
dents, in  tnis  country.  May  QoA  overrule  the  efforts  of  tnese  enemies  of 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  so  tliat  good  may  come  out  of  evil !"  (Alexander  on 
the  Canon,  pp.  212,  213.)  In  this  prayer,  we  are  persuaded,  every  candid 
and  devout  critical  student  of  the  Scriptures  will  most  cordially  concur. 

s  The  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  certainly  did  not  contain  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Luke ;  but  neither  did  it  contain  the  third  chapter,  nor  more 
than  one  half  of  the  fonrth ;  and  in  the  subsequent  parts  (as  we  are  hiform- 
ed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  had  examined  this  subject  with  his  usual  minute- 
nesaand  accuracyX  it  was  "  mutilated  and  altered  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 
He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  called  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  erasing  the 
name  of  that  evangelist  from  the  beginning  of  his  copy."  (Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  Ix.  pp.  393—401. :  4to.  vol  iv.  pp.  611—615.)  His  alterations 
were  not  made  on  any  critical  principles,  buLm  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
in  order  to  suit  his  extravagant  theolocy.  Indeed,  the  opinion  that  he  used 
Luke's  Gospel  at  all,  rests  upon  no  suflScient  foundation.  So  different  were 
the  two  works,  that  the  most  distinguished  biblical  scholars  of  modern 
times,  particularly  Semler,  Eichhorn,  Griesbach,  Loefller,  and  Marsh,  have 
rejected  that  opinion  altogether.  Griesbach  maintained  that  Marcion  com- 
piled a  work  of  his  own,  for  the  service  of  his  system  and  the  use  of  his 
followers,  from  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  and  pariieulariy  of  Luke. 
(Hist  Text.  Or.  Epist  Paul.  p.  92.)  "  That  Marcion  used  St  Luke's  Gospel 
at  all,"  says  Bp.  Msrsh,  "is  a  position  which  has  been  taken  for  granted 
without  the  least  proof.  Marcion  himself  never  pretended  that  it  was  ths 
Gomel  of  Luke ;  ss  TertulUan  acknowledges,  saying,  Mareum  etttngtlio 
SIM  nuUum  adoeritit  oMlonm.  (Adv.  Blarcion.  lib.  fv.  c.  2.)   It  fs  ;:TCbabla 
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tilated  and  dUguised  by  his  aIter»Uop«,  interp'^UtioM,  and  omls- 
iions.!  This  conduct  of  Marcion'ff  completely  invalidates  any 
argument  that  may  be  drawn  from,  the  omission  of  tbie  first  two 
chapters  of  LuIm's  Gospel  itk  Am  copy ;  and  when  it  10  added 
that  Ids  arbitrary  interpolaftioiis,  Ac.  of  it  were  exposed  by  seve- 
ral contemporary  writera,  a*il  particularly  by  Tertullian,<  we 
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conoeiTe  that  the  genvmeneav  and  antbenticity  of  the  two  chap- 
ten  in  question  are  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt«' 

(2.)  From  the  occinronce  of  the  word  Ai^m  {Legw^  that 
is,  a  tegion)^  in  Greek  charaeters^  in  Luke  viii.  30.,  a  suspi- 
cion hte  been  raised  that;th6  whole  paragraph,  containing 
the  narrative  of  Christ^s  healing  the  Gadarene  demoniac 
(viii.  27 — 39.)  is.  an  interpolation.  This  doubt  is  grounded 
on  the  assertion  that  this  xnode  of  expression  was  not  cus- 
tomary, either  with  Luke,  or  with,  any  classic  writer  in  the 
apostolic  age.  But  this  c^haxge  of  interpolation  is  utterly 
groundless ;  for  the  passage  in  question  is  found  in  all  the 
manuscripts  and  versions,  that  are  extant,  and  the  mode  of 
expression  alluded  to  1^  familiar  both  with  the  evangelist, 
and  also  with  classic  writers  who  were  contemporary  with 
him.    Thus, 

[L]  In  Lnke  x.  36.  we  jneet  with  2^i^tfM,  .which  is  manifestly 
the  Latin  word  Denafia  in  Greek  characters*  In  xix,  20.  we 
also  have  iMtioLfM ;  which  word,  though  acknowledged  in  the 
Greek  language,  is  nothing  more  thim  the  |«atb  wonl.iStucfanum, 
a  napkin  or  handkerchief;  and  in  Acts  xvi,  12.  we  also  have 
KOAQNIA  (Colonia)  a  Coi.<wx.. 

[ii.]  That  the  mode  of  expression,  above  olajected  to,  vta*  cus- 
tomary with  classic  authors  in  the, apostolic  age,  is  evident  firom 
the  following  passage  of  Plutarch,  who  wae  bom  not  more  than 
ten  yean  after  Jesua  Christ .  He  telU  ns  that,  when  the  city  of 
Rome  was  built,  Romulns. divided  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants into  battaliona.  Bach  :cotps  consisted  of  three  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse ;  and  (the  historian  adds)  E«A»dt 
/i  AErEnN,  rtf  koyiixi  wsu  tcwc  (x*x<M-^^  Trurtm^  that  is,  It  hoas 
called  a  lsoioh,  htcaute  the  most  varlike  persons  vers  '*  select- 
ed" A  few  sentences  afterwards,  we  meet  with  the  following 
Latin  words  in  Greek  characters,  vix.  ItATPIKIOTZ  (Patridos), 
PATaiciAira ;  XENAT02  (Sematua)^  the  Sbhatb  ;  IIATPnNAS 
(Pfl^•ono•),pATllow8*  KAlENTAX  {CUehtet),  CttEXTs;*  and 
in  a  subsequent  page  oJf  the  ^ame  historian,  we  meet  with  the 
word  KEAEPE2  {Celeres)^  Oklbbis.^  Again, in  Dion Cassiua,^ 
we  meet  with  the  following  sentence:  T«r  ytf  KEAEPinN 
o^m  u/jji-^for  lam  chief,  or  commander  of  the  Ceteres.  Whether 
these  are  Latin  words  in  Greek  eharacters  or  not,  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader  must  determine.  The  word  ABfEf^N  is  not 
BO  barbarous,  bui  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  two 
Lexicographers,  Hesjchimi  and  Bilid&s.'  ' 

Wo  have,  therefore,. every  reaeonable  evidence  that  can  be 
desired  for  the  gennineneas  of  thk  passage  of  Lnke^s  Gospel. 

uierefore  that  be  used  Bom«  apocfarf^bal  Ooipelf  which  had  much  matter 
.n  common  with  that  of  SLliikcv  but  y eft  waaaot  the  suae."  (Marsh's 
Michaelia,  vol.  iii.  p.  Iii9.)  Pr.Leofflov  has  vary  luUv.  examined  iUie  ques- 
tion in  his  Disseriatioa,  oi'iiiUcd  Manionetn  >Pattki  JSpte/efai*  et  Lwee 
Evangelium  aduUerasst'  dukittUur.  FrnnliCovt  on  the  Oder,  1788.  The 
conclusions  of  his  minute  investijcatidn  arei,<I.)  Thai  the  Gospel  used  by 
Uarcioa  was  aoonymons :  (3.)  Miucion  rejected  ^  our  four  Gospels,  and 
maintained  tho  auttionticity  of  hia  own  fin  opposition  .to  them :  C3-)  His  Ibl- 
lowers  after wanis  malntaiued,  that  Christ  himself  and  Paul  wero  the  au- 
thors of  it :  (4.)  Ireoviu,  Tertullian,  and  £|»t|gbanius.  had  no  resson  for 
regarding  Marcion's  Gospel  as  an  altered  editwu  of  JLqIcci's,  and  their  as- 
sertion is  a  mere  coajecture  resting  upon  noae  bat;  frivolous  and  absurd 
allegations :  (5  )  The  difference  of  Marcion's  Gospci  from  JLalie's  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  :  (6.)  There  are  do  just  frounds  for  believin? 
that  Marcion  had  any  pressing  motives  to  indiieo  hiia  to  adopt  a  garbled 
copy  of  Lulce ;  and  thn  motives  assiimed  b^  thus  fathers  are  inconsistent 
and  self-destructivei.~>Dr.  J.  P.  Smith'*  Senpture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah^ol.  Ii.  |}p.  13, 14i 

>  Eplphaniua  has  given  a  long  account  of  Marcion's  alteratinns,  Ac.  of 
the  New  Testament.  See  Dr.  Lardoer's  Works,  8va  vol.  U.  pp.  369—393. ; 
4to.  voL  iv.  pp.  610-eiM. 

•  See  the  passajre  at  length  in  Lardoer'a  Works,  8vo.  vol  ii.  pp.  256— 28a: 
llo.  vol.  i.  pp.  419^420.  *^ 

s  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  apparent  disorepancy  between  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  In  Lulte  iii.  and  Matt,  i.,  and  also  on  the  auppostd 
chronological  difficulty  in  our  Saviour's  afs ;  but  oa  these  seeming  contra- 
dictions have  already  been  Hatisfaccorily  explatned  in  the  6rat  volume 
of  this  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  those  solutions  in  this  place.  See 
also  Dr.  Narcs's  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Vennon  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  27.  et  »nq. ;  Archbp.  Laurence's  Critical  Rodoctions  on  the  misrepreaen- 
tations  contamed  in  the  modern  Soolnian  Varaion,  pn*  Bl^^TB^ :  and  Dr. 
Uales  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  voL  i.  pp.  8^ua 

«  Plutarchi  Vita,  in  Romolo,  toai.i.  pp.  5l,£a..edit.  Brysni. 

•  Plutarchi  Vita,  voL  i.  p.  71.  In  the  oame  dsm  also  oeeuni  the  word 
gAn  I  Til  A  ION  ( Capitolium),  the  capitol.         ^^ 

•  Dion  Casipiua,  hb.  iv.  cited  by  Mr.  Rennell  (to  whom  we  are  principally 
Indebted  for  the  observations  above  stated),  In  his  Animadversfc>ns  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  fr2. 

1  Sen  their  Lexicons,  in  voce;  their  elucidations  of  this  word  are  cited 
•r  Scbleuaner,  iu  his  Lexicon  In  Nov  Teat,  voce  Aiytmv, 


(3.)  The  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  verses  of  Luke  iirL 
are  wanting  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  mannscnpts,  in 
the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  in  the  Codex  Vindobonensis  Lam- 
becii  31.,  and  in  t}ie  Sahidic  version :  and  in  the  Codic(>s 
Basiliensis  B.  TI.  and  Vaticanus  354.  (of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century),  and  some  other  more  recent  manuscripts,  thfsc 
verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  in  some  ofthe  MSS. 
collated  by  Matth«i  with  an  obelisk.  Their  gennineneas, 
therefore,  has  been  disputed. 

Epiphsniofy  Hilary,  and  Jerome  bear  teetimony  that,  in  tlieir 
time,  Uiese  verses  were  wanting  in  some  Greek  and  I^atin  MSS. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  in  by  Car  the  grea!et 
number  of  M8S.  (as  Rosenmuller  remarks),  -without  an  c^'ii, 
and  in  all  the  ancient  ▼ersions  except  the  Sahidic  Thgy  ars 
also  recognised  by  Justin  Martyr,  Hippolytus,  Irensraa,  Epipha- 
nius,  Qhrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsnestxa,  Titos  of 
Bostra,  Ciesariua.  The  reasons  for  the  omissioii  of  dme  vfrser 
in  aome  MSS.  and  for  their  being  marked  as  suspected  in  others, 
are  obvious :  they  were  rejected  by  some  of  the  more  tiidl,  ksl 
they  should  appear  to  tavour  the  Arians. 

The  verses  in  question  are  oertainly  geauinev  and  tWj 
are  accordingly  retained  by  Giiesbaoh  in  the  text,  wilcoi 
any  mark  to  indicate  that  they  are  either  syiuriaus  or  su- 
pected.B 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  ^7Ti> 
ten,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ;  Dr.  Owen  lai 
others  referring  it  to  the  year  53,  while  JoneSj  Michss^ 
Lardner,  and  the  majority  of  bibliod  critics,  assign  it  xa  i* 
year  63  or  64,  which  date  appears  to  be  the  true  one.  nl 
corresponds  with  the  internal  characters  of  time  exhihh-: 
in  the  Gospel  itself.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertaio  *^ 
place  where  it  was  written.  Jerome  says,  that  Luke,  t^r 
third  evangelist,  published  his  Gos]^!  in  the  countries ::' 
Achaia  and  Boeotia ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  also  says,  tb: 
Luke  wrote  for  the  Greeks,  or  in  Achaia.  Grotius  Btan, 
that  about'  the  time  when  Paul  left  Rome,  Luke  departfd  t: 
Achaia,  where  he  wrote  the  books  we  now  have.  Ur.  C2r? 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  at  Rome  before  th* 
termination  of  Paul's  captivity,  but  Drs.  Mill  and  Grab?, 
and  Wetstein,  affirm  that  this  Gospel  was  published  at  Aln- 
andria  in  Egypt,  in  opposition  to  the  pseado-Grospe)  din- 
lated  among  the  Egyptians.  Dr.  Lardner  has  exanort^ 
these  various  opinions  at  considerable  length,  and  eoodadn 
that,  upon  the  whole,  there  \»  no  good  reason  for  sopposio? 
that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Alexandria,  or  tin«  faepmdnd 
at  all  in  Egypt ;  on  the  contrary,  it  vb  more  proteMa  dnt 
when  he  left  Paul,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  thaie  empoied 
or  finished  and  publisfaed  his  Gospel,  and  tiM  Ads  of  the 
Apostles** 

V»  That  Lake  wrote  his  Gospri  for  Ihe  bensfttflf  Geiaiif 
converts,  is  affirmed  bv  the  ananimooB  voiee  «C  Chrisiiu 
antiquity,  and  it  may  also  be  inferred  frem  his  dediesliiif  it 
to  one  of  his  Gentile  converts^  Tfaia,  indeed,  appeals' ti» 
have  been  its  peculiar  design;  ibr  writing  to  Ihoaewho  va  J 
fiir  remote  from  the  scene  ST  action,  and  ignonat  of  Jen^ 
affairs,  it  was  leoaisite  that  he  ehould  descend  to  masj  pi> 
ticulars,  and  toucii  on  varioas  points,  which  would  \axi  bWa 
unnecessary,  had  he  written  exclAiaively  for  Jews.  Oa  tk;» 
account  he  begins  hia  history  with  the  binh  c^  Jflba  thr 
Baptist  (i.  5-.8a.),  aa  introductory  to  that  of  Chiisi;  ^ 
in  the  course  of  it  he  notices  several  particulars,  me&uis^, 
by  Matthew,  (ii.  l--d,  &c.)  Hence,  also,  he.is  paiticubnj' 
careful  in  specifying  various  circumstances  01  facts  te 
were  highly  conducive  to  the  information  of  strangers;  Vc;. 
which  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  recite  to  tne  Jcv^i 
who  could  easily  supply  them  from  their  ow#  knowkd^ 
On  this  account,  likewise,  he  gives  the  genealo^^  of  Cbitfi 
not  as  Matthew  had  done,  by  showing  that  Jesus  was  ^i 
son  of  David,  from  whom  the  Scriptures  taught  the  J^n^ 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  spring ;  but  he  traces  Chiist^v 
lineage  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  tracing  gne^ 
alogies  in  use  among  the  GentDes,  by  ascending  fron  iSar 
person  whose  lineage  was  given  to  the  founder  of  his  Taajl 
(iii.  23 — 38.) ;  and  thus  shows  that  Jesus  is  the  seed  of  !M 
woman,  who  was  promised  for  the  redemption  of  the  wh(#l 
world.  Further,  as  the  Gentiles  had  but  little  knowledge' 
of  Jewish  transactions^  Luke  has  marked  the  ae^ras  w^ 
Christ  was  bom,  and  when  John  beoan  to  anotince  ti» 

•  Grie8bachHetSchulziiNoT.Teflt.toiii.i.i).4:n.  RosennMRler,  Koina4 
and  Bloomfield  on  Lake  xxii.  43,  41.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nor.  Te.aL  pp.  iJ^  ii 
Lipsiie,  17&t. 

•  Lardner'e  Works,  8to.  toL  vl.  pp.  130- 136  ;  Ito.  rri.  iS  pp^  299-9E 
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*  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol  I.  pp.  181—196. 

•  TlM  this  is  dt«  tni0  meaning  of  Luke  1. 2.  i«  evident  finom  the  foUowlBf 
;oD$ideratk>D8,  which  are  transcribed  firom  Mr  Archdeacon  Nares^i  Vera- 
:iij  of  the  Bvangelista  demonstrated  by  a  comparative  view  of  their  Hiato- 
ies.  **  It  has  king  appeared  to  me,"  he  c bserves,  "  that  St.  John  is  not,  as 
a  commonly  fbought,  Uie  only  evangelist  who  thus  speaks  of  the  Wordt  or 


Gospel,  by  the  feigns  of  the  Roman  etnperora  (Hi.  1, 2.)-* 
to  which  point  Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists  have  not 
attended.  Lake  has  likewise  introdueed  many  things  not 
noticed  by  the  other  evangelists,  which  encouraged  the  Gen- 
tiles to  hearken  to  the  Gospel,  and,  when  their  consciences 
were  awakened  by  it,  to  tarn  to  God  in  newness  of  life  with 
a  pleasing  prospect  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  parables  of  the  publican  praying  in  the 
temple  (xviii.  10.;,  and  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver  (xv. 
&— 10.),  and  particularly  the  prophetic  parable  of  the  pro* 
digal  son ;  which,  besides  its  spiritual  and  universal  applica- 
tioD,  beautifully  intimates  that  the  Gentile,  represented  by 
the  younger  or  prodigal  son,  returning  at  length  to  his  hea- 
venly Father,  would  meet  with  the  most  merciful,  gracious, 
and  affectionale  reception,  (xv.  11.  ^/  seg,)  Christ's  visit  to 
Zaccheus  the  publican  (xix.  5.)  and  the  pardon  of  the  peni- 
tent thief  on  the  cross  (xxiii.  40^— 43.\  are  also  lively  illus- 
tratioBB  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  or  God  to  penitent  sin- 

Lest,  however,  doubts  should  arise  whether  any  but  the 

lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  were  interested  in  these 

good  tidings,  other  parables  and  facts  are  introduced  which 

cannot  be  taken  in  tnis  limited  sense.    Thus  Luke  recites  a 

parable  in  praise  of  a  merciful  Samaritan  (x.  33.) ;  he  relates 

that  soother  Samaritan  was  healed  and  commended  for  his 

faith  and  gratitude  (xvii.  19. ;)  and,  when  a  village  of  this 

people  proved  rude  and  inhospitable,  that  the  zeal  of  the 

two  apostles  who  wished  to  consume  them  by  fire  from 

faearen  was  reproved  (ix.  52 — 56.^ ;  and  they  were  told  that 

*^tAe  Son  of  man  came^  not  to  destroy  men*8  livesy  hut  to  acxe 

tkm,^ 

Lastly,  this  evangelist  inserts  examples  of  kindness  and 
mercy  shown  to  the  Grentiles.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  in  the 
reiy  first  public  discourse  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  takes 
notice  that  such  favours  were  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  and  Naaman  the  Syrian,  both  Gentiles,  as  were  not 
conferred,  in  like  circumstances,  on  any  of  the  Israelites, 
(iv^  25—27.)  And  the  prayer  upon  the  cross  Txxiii.  34.), 
♦* Faiker^  forgive  them,  fir  they  know  not  what  they  do"  is 
placed  between  the  act  of  crucifying  our  Lord  and  that  of 
rarting  his  raiment,  both  of  which  were  performed  by  the 
Roman  soldiers ;  to  whom,  therefore,  this  prayer  must  have 
respect,  as  much  as  to  any  of  his  persecutora.i 

Yl.  Great  and  remarkahle  characters  always  have  many 
bio^phers.    Sodi  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  our 
Sanour,  whose  life  was  so  beautiful,  his  character  so  sublime 
aad  divine,  his  doctrine  so  excellent,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  he  confirmed  it  were  so  illustrious  and  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  impossible  but  many  should  undertake  to  write 
evangelical  narrations,  or  short  historical  memoira  concerning 
his  life,  doctrines,  and  transactions,  which  are  now  lost 
T^is  we  infer  from  St  Luke's  introduction  to  his  Gospel : — 
Foragmuek^  says  he,  aa  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth 
in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  be-- 
lifvfd  among  us,  even  as  they,  who  from  the  beginning  were 
eye-^tnesaes  and  ministers  of  the  Word,  deliv^ed  them  unto 
us  i  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding 
of  ail  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order, 
most  exetiM  Tfienphilus,  thai  thou  mightest  learn  the  certaintv 
of  those  things,  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed,  (i.  1—4.) 
From  these  introductory  sentences  we  learn,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  writers  alluded  to  were  not  our  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Mark,  who  were  the  only  evangelists  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  written  before  Luke ;  Tor  Matthew  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  wrote  from  personal  knowledge,  not  from  the 
testimony  of  othera ;  and  two  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
many,    la  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  nar- 
latioQS  consisted  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us — ^that  is,  of  the  things  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  confirmed  by  the  fullest  evidence,  among  the  firat  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith,  of  which  number  Luke  reckons 
himself.     Lastly,  it  appeara  that  these  narrations  were  re- 
ceived either  from  the  apostles  themselves,  or  from  their 
assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  life  snd  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  Luke  (as 
well  as  the  apostle  John)  gives  the  emphatic  appellation  of 
rHE  Word  :>  and  that  they  were  composed  with  an  upright 


intention,  though  they  were  inaoeunte  and  defeetive.  What 
these  imperfect  and  incorrect  histories  of  our  Saviour  were  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  contemporary  vrriter,  and  probably  did  not  survive  the 
age  in  whicn  they  were  composed.* 

The  scope  of  Luke's  Gospel  therefore  was,  to  supersede 
the  defective  and  unauthentic  narratives  which  were  then  in 
circtdation,  and  to  deliver  to  Theophilus^  a  true  and  genuine 
account  of  the  life,  doctrines,  mirades,  death  and  resurreo- 
tion  of  our  Saviour.  Irenaeus  and  some  of  the  fathers  ima- 
gined that  Luke  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  at  his  command  ;< 
but  this  conjecture  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist's  own 
words ;  whence  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  he  obtained 
his  intelligence  principally  from  those  who  had  both  heard 
and  witnessed  the  discourses  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  St.  Paul  was  not  of  this  number,  for 
he  was  not  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  until  the  end  of 
the  year  36,  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  year  37.  It  was 
from  convereing  with  some  ot  the  apostles  or  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  that  Luke  was  enabled  to  trace  every 
thing  from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  Theophilus  might 
know  the  certainty  of  those  truths  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
received  only  the  firat  elements. 

Vn.  From  some  striking  coincidences  between  certain 
passages  in  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  parallel  passages  in  that 
of  Matthew,^  Rosenmuller  and  some  other  critics  iiave  ima- 

S'ned  that  the  former  had  seen  the  Gospel  of  the  latter,  and 
at  he  transcribed  considerably  from  it.  But  this  coniecturo 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation ;  for,  in  the  firat 
place,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist  Luke  himselif,who 
expressly  states  that  he  derived  his  information  from  pereons 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses ;  which  sufficiently  account  for 

Logos,  as  a  person.*  St.  Luke  surely  personifies  him  quite  as  ranch,  when 
he  says,  tliat  the  facta  which  he  collected  were  related  to  him  by  those  wks 
from  the  beginning  ttere  eyetoitne»»e»  andtninisten  or  attendoTita  of  the 
WQBD  (Luke  i.  2.) ;  that  is  the  Logos  (Tev  A«vev.)  For  how  could  thi^  be> 
hold  or  attend  upon  tliat,  which  was  not  visible,  or  had  no  personal  exist* 
ence  1  Obsenre  paitlcotaurly,  that  the  word  In  the  original  (jrvfimO  de* 
notes  a  personal  attendant,  even  more  properly  than  the  word  tninistere, 
employed  by  the  transiatois.  The  expression  minietero  of  the  ttord  eot^ 
veys,  to  the  English  reader  at  least,  the  idea  of  the  tnimeters  qftke  Ooopel: 
but  eyewitneste*  qf,  attendants  upon,  or  servants  of  the  Word,  cannot  fsll 
to  imply  that  the  word  was  a  person  caiwble  of  bemg  seen,  and  of  receiv« 
ing  attendance.  In  any  language,  eyeteitnesses  of  a  thing  not  visible  must 
be  a  very  harsh  and  unintefligible  expression.  When  St.  John  also  saysy 
the  Word  teas  madefUsh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  ve  beheld  his  tlory;  be 
comes  very  near  indeed  to  St.  Luke's  etfewitness  of  the  Word.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  Idea  is  not  ncw.t  How  mdeed  should  it  be  new)  being  so 
very  obvious,  upon  the  inspection  of  the  Greek  text,  that  it  is  more  extraor* 
dinary  for  It  to  be  overlooked  than  remarked.  But  In  this. country  it  has 
been  little  noticed.  R  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  same  writer,  Sc 
Luke,  has  again  given  the  personal  sense  to  the  term  Logos,  or  Word  in 
the  xxth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  ver.  32. ;  and  If  so.  it  is  also  the  expression 
of  St  Paul,  whose  speech  is  there  reched.  And  now,  brethren,  I  eoflw 
mend  you  to  Qod  ana  to  the  Word  of  his  grace,  tehieh  is  able  to  build  vou 
«p,  arul  to  give  you  an  inheritar»ee  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified. 
Bv  the  Word  of  his  grace  is  thus  supposed  to  be  meant  our  Lord  Jestis 
Christ;  In  which  case,  it  would  be  better  to  render  It  *who  is  able,  &e.* 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  c^ear  as  the  former  passage.  But  the 
Word  whom  the  apostles  saw,  and  u{>on  whom  they  attended,  according 
to  Sl  Luke,  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  other  than  cub  Loan  Jsstts  Crsibt.*' 
Nares  on  the  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  40—43.  2d  edit  London.  1819. 

>  AOU's  Proleg.  i2f-37.  Doddridge's  Fam.  Expos,  vol.  1.  p.  1.  Laroner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  142—145. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  206, 206. 

«  As  the  literal  import  of  this  name  Xsfnei^  of  Ood,  some  have  Ima^ 
gined  that,  under  this  appellation,  St  Luke  comprised  all  the  followers  of 
Christ,  to  whom  smfrieiids  of  Qod,  he  dedicated  this  faithful  history  of  our 
Saviour.  But  this  mterpretation  appears  to  have  little  solidity  in  it;  for, 
if  all  the  followers  of  Christ  are  addressed,  why  la  the  singular  number 
used  1  And  what  good  end  could  there  be  accomplished  by  using  a  tejned 
name  t  Augustine.  Chry sostom,  and  manv  others,  have  understood  'Hieo. 
philus  to  be  a  real  person ;  and  Theophvlact  has  well  remarked  that  be 
was  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and  possibly  a  prefect  or  governor,  because 
he  gives  him  the  same  title  of  x^stu;,  most  excellent,  which  St  Paul  ussd 
in  his  address  to  Felix  and  Festua.    Dr.  Cave  supposed  him  to  have  been 


a  nobleman  of  Antiocb,  on  the  authority  of  the  pretended  Clementine  Re- 

neing  composecf 
B  personal  kno 
',  now  jrenerallv 

as  St.  Luke'  composed  his  Gospel  in  Greece,  Theophilus  was  a  man  of 


cognitions,  but  these  are  of  no  weight, 
second  centurv, 
probable  oplnu 


ipoi 

^,  and  not  from  the  writer's  personal  fc 
on  is  that  of  Dr.  Lardner,  now  general! 


sed  at  the  end  of  the 

knowledge.    The  most 

adopted,  vis.  that 


rank  of  the  same'  country.  Lardner's  Works.  8vo.  voL  vi.  pp.  13a  139 ;  4to. 
vol  i«.  pp.  203,  204.  Doddridge,  Campbell,  Whitby,  dec  on  Luke  1. 1-4. 
Du  Veirs  Literal  Explication  of  the  Acts,  pp.  4—7.  English  edition,  Loa> 
don,  1685. 

■  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  Iii.  p.  91. 

«  Compare  Luke  iii.  7—9.  16.  17.  vrith  Matt  111.  7—12. ;  Lake  w.  90-38L 
with  Matt  Ix.  a-17. ;  Luke  vi.  1-6.  with  Matt  xli.  1-6. ;  Luke  viL  22-2a 
with  Matt  xi.  4—11. ;  and  Luke  xii.  22—31.  with  Matt  vi.  26—33.  Rosen- 
ni&ller  says  that  Bengal's  mode  of  comparing  and  harmonising  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  the  best 


*  In  the  opening  of  the  Revelations,  H  is  partlculariy  said  of  Saint  John, 
that  he  bore  witness  to  the  Logos.  'Ot  iftu^lvpnTi  t«»  A*yv  rw  eiew,  «•« 
mv  /tmplvptmt  Ut*v  Xftrrn.  ch.  i.  V.  2l  Again,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  or 
the  same  book,  the  person  who  sits  on  the  horse  is  called  tht  Werd^God, 

il«X.first  ra  ova^s  awrov  K)  AOrO£  r»v  Bitfv,  v.  13. 

t  See  Wolfii  Cur»  PhUol.  in  Lac.  L  Z 
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those  coiacridences.  Further,  Lake  has  related  many  inte- 
resting particulars,!  which  are  not  at  all  noticed  by  Matthew. 
And  lastly,  the  older  of  time,  observed  by  these  two  evanee- 
iists,  is  differenL  Matthew  relates  the  facts  recorded  in  nis 
Gospel,  ehronologicaUy ;  Luke,  on  the  contrary^  appears  to 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  order,  because  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  ciassificaiion  of  events,  rejferring  each  to  its 
proper  class,  without  regard  to  chronological  axrangement. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  consists  of  twenty-tour  chap- 
ters, is  divided  by  Rosenm&Uer  and  others  into  five  dis^net 
classes,  viz. 

Class  I.  contains  the  Narrative  of  the  Birth  of  ChrUi^together 

with  all  the  Cireunutances  thai  preceded^  attended^  (md  foU 

lowed  it,  (i.  ii,  1 — 10.) 
Class  It.  ebmprise$  the  Particular^  ttkUive  to  our  Saviour'* i 

Infariey  ana  Youth,  (ii.  41 — 53.) 
Class  til.  ineludea  the  Preaching  of  John^  and  the  Baptism 

of  Jesus  Christy  whose  Genealogy  is  annexed,  (lii.) 
Class  XVi  comprehends  the  Diseourses\  Miracles',  and  Actions 

of  Jesus  Chnst,  during  the  whole  of  his  Ministry,  (iv.— -ix. 

50.) 

Thii  appesii  evident:  for,  ^iter  St.  Luke  had  lelated  his  tempta- 
tion in  the  wildemeas  (iv.  l-^Jl34)k;h0  i>nmediatelyadds»  that 
Cfaiisi  returned  to  Galilee  ( 1 4.),  and  mentions  Naxareth  (16«), 
Capernaum  (31  •)^  and  the  lake  bf  CSenesareth  (v.  1.) ;  and  then 
he  proceeds  as  fiur  as  ix.  -SO.  to  rslate  our  Savioux^s  transactions, 
in  GalUee. 
SicT.  I.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  (iv.  1^13.) 
SacT.  2.  Transactions  between  the  &ai  end  second  passoven, 
A.  B.  30,  81. 

1 1.  Cbriat  teab&eA  af  Nasarefh,  where  hIS  townsirien  att«npl  to  IdU  blm. 

(It.  li-30.)  

|il.  Christ  performs  many  miracles  at  Capomaum,  where  he  teaches,  as 

also  ID  other  parts  of  QalUee.  (iv.  .31>-44.) 
f  UL  The  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John;  and  the  miracolous 

draught  of  fishes.  (▼.  1— ID 
I  iv.  Christ  heals  a  leper  and  a  paralytic,  (v.  19—26.) 
f  V.  The  call  of  Matthew,  (v.  2r-32.) 
f  vi.  Christ  shows  why  his  disciples  do  not  fast  (v.  33-^.) 

9'iCT.  3.  Transactions  from  the  second  paissover,  to  a  little  before 
the  third  passover,  a.  n.  31, 32. 

11.  Chrialiustifiesbis  disciples  for  plucking  torn  on  the  Sabbath  day; 

and  heals  a  man  who  bad  a  withered  hand.  (vi.  1—11.) 
ill  Christ  ordains  the  twelve  apoatles.  (vi.  12—16.) 
I  ill.  Christ  descends  from  a  mountain  into  the  plain  (vi..l7— 19.),  where 

he  repeats  a  considerable  part  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (JfJO— 49.) : 

which  is  related  at  length  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of 

St  Matthew's  Gospel. 
|lv.  Christ  heals  the  centurion's  servant,  and  restores  to  life  the  widow's 

son  at  Nabi.  (vii.  1—17.)  «     . 

I V.  Christ's  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples,  and  his 

discourse  to  the  people  concerning  John.  (vii.  18—35.) 
$«i.  A  Woman  who  had  been  a  sinner,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesns,  at  the 

bouse  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  (vii  36—60.) 
I    I.  Christ  preaches  again  through  Galilee  (viil.  1— 3.^  where  he  delivers 

Me  parable  or  the  sower.  (4—15.) 
f  vUi.  Christ  declares,  the  duty  of  the  aposUes,  and  also  of  all  Christians, 

as  the  lights  of  the  world  (viii.  16-^18.).  and  shows  who,  in  his  esteem, 

are  bis  mother  and  brethren.  (19—21.) 
f  iz.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  his  comisand  (v;s.  2SM25.),  and  expels  a 

legion  of  demons  at  Gadara.  (26—39.) 
Is.  Christ  cures  the. issue  of  blood,  «uid  raises  the  daughter  of  Jairus  Iq 

life.  (viii.  40-6?;) 
I  xL  The  apostles  sent  ibrth  ta  preach.— fierod  the  Tetrarch  desires  to' 

■ee  Christ.  <ix.l*-«i> 


■  Thus  Lake  has  reeonM  the  circumstances  relathig  to  the  birth  of  John 
Ibe  Baptist;  the  ahnmiciatton ;  and  other  important  cireumstsnces  con> 
ceming  the  nativity  of  the  Messiah ;  the  occasion  of  Joseph's  beinf  then 
In  Bethlehem :  the  visioD  granted  to  the  shepherds ;  the  early  testimony 
of  Simeon  and  Anna ;  the  wonderful  manifestation  of  our  Lord's  profi- 
ciency in  knowledge,  when  only  twelve  years  old ;  snd  his  age  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  ministry,  cottnected  with  ibe  year  of  the  reigning 
emperor.  He  has  given  us  also  ao  account  of  several  memorable  inci- 
dents and  cures  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  rest ;  the  conversion 
of  ZaccheUa  the  publican ;  the  cure  of  the  woman  who  had  been  bowed 
ctown  for  eighteen  years  *,  and  of  the  dropsical  man ;  the  cleansing  of  the 
ten  lepers,;  the  repplse  he  met  with  when  about  to  enter  a  Samaritan  city ; 
and  the  Instructive  rebuke  he  gave,  on  that  occasion,  to  two  of  his  disci- 
ples for  their  hitemperate  zeal :  also  the  affecting  interview  he  had,  after 
Bis  resurrection,  with  two  of  his  disciples,  in  the  vray  to  Emmaus,  and  at 
that  village.  Luke  has  likewise  added  many  edifying  parables  to  those 
which  had  been  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists.  Oi  this  number  are 
the  parabMa  or  the  creditor  vnm  had  two  debtors ;  of  the  rich  fool  who 
noarded  uphis  Increase,  and,  when  he  had  not  one  day  to  live,  vainly  exulted 
In  the  prospect  of  many  happy  years ;  of  the  rich  man  and  Laxarus ;  «f 
the  recbiin'ed  profligate ;  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  praying  in  the 
temple ;  of  the  judge  who  was  prevailed  on  by  a  vridow'fe  importunity, 
though  he  feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  men ;  of  the  barren  fig  tree ;  of 
the  comoasslonate  Saqtaritan ;  and  several  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  mosc  of  these  particulars  were  specified  by  Irenieus,  In  the  second 
century,  aii  peculiarly  belonging  lo  the  Gospel  of  Luke ;  who  has  thus, 
uodesignodly,  shown  to  all  succeeding  ages,  that  it  is,  in  every  thing  mate- 
rial, the  very  aatne  book, which  had  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  this  evangelist  till  his  day,  and  remains  so  distinguished  to  our  times. 
Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  Ii.  p.  1Q6.  Bee  the  passage  of  Irenmus 
in  Dr  Lardaer's  Works,  6vo.  yd.  ii.  pp  IGO^  161. ;  4to.  vol.  i  pp.  366,  367. 


J  xii.  Christ  rairacak>usl'*^  feeds  five  thooaand  men.— Their  dUerenl 

opinions  concerning  him,  and  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  cross  enforced 

(ir.  i(V-27.) 
IxiiL  The  transfiguration  of  Christ  oo.  a  mountain,  (ix.  a&— 3S.) 
I  xiv.  On  his  descent  into  tlie  plain,  Cltrist  casts  out  a  demon,  wli^h  his 

disciples  could  not  ex|»el.  (Ix.  37—42.) 
f  XV.  Christ  forewarns  his  disciples  of  his  sufferings  and  death ;  exhofis 
'  them  to  humility ;  and  abowa  that  such  as  propagate  Che  Geepel  an 

not  to  be  hindered,  (ix.  43-^) 


plA98  y.  contains  an  Account  of. our  Samour^s  lasi  Jaunuv 
'    Jerusalem,  including  every  Ctrmmstanee  relative  to  hi*  Pt 

sion.  Death,  Mesurreetion^and  Ascension,  (ix.  51 — 62.  x^ 

ruv.) 


to 


BxcT.  1.  Tranaactions  from  Christ's  departure  oat  of  Galilee  to 
Jemaalemt  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabomaelesy  to  bis  depaxtaie 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  feast 

ft  In  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Saraarltana  reflisB  io  reeeivc 

His  answer  to  several  persons  about  following  him.  (Im.  51 — C2.) 
f  ii.  The  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  to  preach,  (x.  1— 16.> 


) 


Bbct.  2.  Transactions  between  Christ's  departure  from 
lem,  after  the  (east  of  Tabernacles,  a,  n.  32.,  mud 
thither  to  the  fisast  of  Dedication,  in  the  same  year. 

91.  The  return  of  the  seventy  disciples  to  Christ  (x.  l7-^2Ly 

f  il.  Jesus  shows  wbo  Is.to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  (x. 

f  iii.  Christ  is  entertained  by  Martha  and  Mary.  (x.  38-42.) 

S  iv.  Christ  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  inculcates  the  necesaitf  of 

importunity  in  prayer,  as  also  Implicit  reliance  on  the  nSlMrstal  good. 

ness  of  God.  (xU  1—13.) 
f  v«  Christ's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  his  expulsion  of  demosis  to 

Beelzebub,  (xl  14— 2B.) 
9  vi.  His  answer  to  the  Jews,  wbo  demanded  a  sign  from  Beae^eu.  (li.  9 

-36.) 
f  vii.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  hypocrisy.  (xL  2t7— M.> 
S  viii.  Christ  warns  his  disciples,  Jlrgt^  to  avoia  hypocrisy  <xa.  1—1) ; 

and.  aeeondljf,  not  to  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  for  fear  ofman.  (4—12.) 
fix;  (iautions  against  co'vetouaaess  or  worldly-mindedoewL  iond  exhoita- 

tions  to  be  eSefiy  solicitous  for  spiritual  welfare^ jCxii.  J0 — 3tO 
f  X.  Admonition  to  be  alvfays  prepared  for  deaf h.— liie  revrard  of  nrb 

as  are  careftil  to  do  their  duty,  according  to  their  Ttntif^fis  and  (be 

opportunities  offered  to  thcon.  (xii.  3&-4a) 
ft  xi.  Christ  reproaches  the  people  for  not  knowing  the  time  ^fMesaab'i 

coming  (xii.  49--<S6.) ;  and  shows  that  common  reason  is  sruflicirat  td 

teach  men  repentance.  (57—59.) 
'  1x9.  God'B  judgments  -on  some  are  designed  to  brii^  others  to  repas- 

ance.— The  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  (xiil.  1—9.) 
ftxiii.  Christ  cures  an  infirm  woman  on  the  Sabbath  daj  <xiii.  10—17); 

and  delivers  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed.  (19—21.) 
ft  xl  V.  Christ* s  journey  towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  ]>c<fiadoB; 

in  the  course  of  which  he  shows  thiu  repentance  Is  not  to  be  deferred 

(xiii.  22—30.) ;  reproves  Herod,  and  laments  the  judicial  bUndiiess  ol 

Jerusalem.  (31—45) 

Sect.  8.  Transactions  subsequently  to  the  feast  of  Pedicatioi 
after  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and  before  hie  ittxm 
thither  to  keep  his  last  passover,  a.  d.  33,  33. 


ft  i.  Christ  heals  a  drc^cal  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  mrnirtfrr  llie 

.   duties  of  humility  and  charity,  .(xiv.  1— H.) 

ft  ii.  The  parable  of  the  greait  supper,  (xiv.  15—24.) 

ft  lii.  Courage  and  perseverance  shown  to  be  reqitisito  In  a  tiueChriAiBB 

The  unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Christian,  (xiv.  25— ft.) 
ft  iv.  Christ  illustrates  tb^  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  rcMafiag  sm 

ners,  by  the  parables,  l.  Of  the  lost  sheeip  (xv.  1—7.)  ;  2  Of  the  knt 

piece  of  money  (A— 10.) ;  and,  3.  Of  the  prodlgd  sou.  f  11— 32.) 
ft  r*  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward.  <xn.  1—13.) 
|«l.  The  Pharisees  reproveti  for  their  covetonsness  and  bypoeiisy.  ivd 

H-ia)  ^1—     / 

ft  vi).  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  (xvL  19— 31.) 

ft  viil.  The  duty  of  not  giving  ofience.  (xvii.  1—10.) 

ft  ix.  In  his  last  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  CiSrist  cures  ten  Lepers  (xviL  II- 

19.);  and  discourses  concerning  his  second  coming.  <2o— 38.) 
ft  X.  Encouragement  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  illustrated  by  thepanlis 

of  the  importunate  widow,  (xviii.  1—8.) 
ft  xi.  Self-righteousness  reproved,  and  humUitv  encouraseiL  by  the  ptn 

ble  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  (xriti.  d— 14.) 
ft  xii.  (}hrist  encourages  young  children  tol>e  bronght  to  Mm  Cxv&  IS- 

17.) :  and  discourses  with  a  rich  young  man.  (18—30.) 
ft  xilL  Christ  agahi  foretells  bis  death  to  his  disci|des  (xviik  31 — 3L) ;  a» 

cures  a  blind  man  near  Jericho.  (35—42.) 
.  ft  xiv.  The  conversion  of  Zacch^ns.  (xlx.  1-^.) 
ft  XV.  The  parable  of  a  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  t»  receite 

kingdom,  (xix.  11-23.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  at  Jerusaleniy  imtil  die 

Christ,  X.  n.  33. 

ft  i.  On  Palm- Sunday  itM  we  now  call  It)  or  the/rM  6mf  of 
week,  Christ  makes  his  lowly  yet  triumphal  entnr  into  lenssalffB. 
weeps  over  the  city,  and  expels  the  traders  oat  ot  the  temple,  ixix 

.  2^*6-)  .   ^  ,. 

ftli.  On  MoTtdayt  or  the  teeond  day  of  Passloo-weeli^  Clinst  teaicbts 
'  during  the  day  in  the  temple.  <xix.  47,  48.) 
.  ft  UL  On  TVetday,  or  the  tktrd  dav  of  PassioU'Week. 

(a)  In  the  day  time  and  in  the  Temple,  Christ  confbtee  the  i\*e 

priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  1.  By  a  question  concerning  th?  b^rrab 

'        of  Jolm.  (XX.  1—8.)— 2.  By  the  "parable  of  the'  labourers  la  die  vaie 

yard.  (9— 19.)— 3.  Bv  showing  the  lawfulness  of  paying  txihnk*  i» 

CBsar.  (20— 26.)— The  Sadducees  confuted,  and  the  resurrcctxM 

E roved.  (27— 40.)— The  scribes  confounded,  and  the  disciples  of 
hrist  warned  not  to  follow  their  example.  (41— 47.)— The  chancy 
of  a  poor  widow  comuiended.  (xxl.  1—4.) 
(6)  In  the  evenings  and  vrincipdOy  on  the  Mount  of  0U9t»,  Cbrfari 
discourses  concerning  toe  destruction  of  the  temple,  andof  the  fauf 
juditment  txxl.  &— 2&);  delfven  another  parable  of  rhe  %^tct^\^*3 
—33.);  and  enforces  the  duty  of  watchfulness.  Oft— 38) 
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iv.  On  JVcdttetiayt  or  tbe  ArvrtA  day  of  P««itoa*woek,  the  chief  priests 
<^oasaIt  lo  kiO  Christ  <xxn.  1— a) 

V.  On  TAurtdaUt  or  the  Ji/lh  da/  of  Passion-week,  Judas  coTenaols  to 
betray  Citr'at  {xiil  4— ^> ;  aud  Christ  seuds  two  disciples  to  prepare 
tkxe  Passover.  C7— 13.) 

vL  On  the  PoMoeerUfay,— that  is, /r^n  Thursday  etanng  to  Friday 
tevenif  ^  Paamott-wuk, 

Ca>  In  the  ewninf.  Cliristeats  the  Passover;  institutes  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  discourses  on  humility;  and  foretells  his 
bHnff  betrayed  br  Jndaii,  his  abandonment  by  Us  disciples,  and 
Peter's  denial  of  hhn.  <xzii.  14*<a8.)  « 

Cfr>  TowardM  mghtt  aOer  eating  the  Passover  with  his  apostles,  Jesus 
g/aes  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  wherejafter  being  some  time  in  an 
ayony,  he  is  apprehended  (xxii.  39—53.) 
<c>  During  the  fdght,  Christ  httving  been  condueted  to  the  high-price's 
hckuse  (whither  Peter  foUowed  aud  denied  him),  is  derided.  <Judl.  64  ' 
—65.) 
<d)  At  day-hreak  on  Friday  morning.  Chrirt  is  tried  before  theSanlie- 

drio  <xzil.  66->71.):  from  whose  tribunal, 
<e)  Cfn  rriday  momiW,  1.  he  i«  delivered  first  to  Pilate  (zxilL  1— 7.X 
who  sends  him  to  Herod' (8—12.) ;  by  whom  l|e  is  again  sent  to 
Pilate,  andfis  by  him  condemned  to  be  crueifi^d.  (13— 25.)— 2.  Christ's 
diaoourse  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  as  he  was  led  foith  to  be  cm* 
cified.  (2&— 31.) 
iS>  The  tittnsactions  of  the  third  Aour.— The  crucifixion ;  Christie 
garmenu  divided ;  the  inscription  on  the  crosli :  his  address  to  th^ 
ueniteol  robber,  (z^ii.  32-^4a) 
C^)  t\om  the  oixth  to  the  ninth  htntr.—Tti^  pretematniil  darkness, 
rending  of  the  veil ;  death  of  Chrift,  and  its  toncdmltuit  circum> 
staocca  'vtfU.  44— 49.) 
<A)  Between  the  ninth  honr  and  euneet,  Jesu^  Chriit  Is  Interred  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  (xjciii.  G0-£6.) 

KCT.  5.  Trsnwcriom  after  Chrii^s  lesnneoUoa  on  Eatter 
nay. 

%  I.  Clirist's  resurreetion  testifled  to  the  womaft  by  the  angeL  (zxhK.  1 
—It.)  .  , 

S  ii.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  in  their  way  to  Emmaiis,  and  also  to 
Peter,  (xxlv.  12-35.) 

i  iil.  His  appearance  to  the  apoatlea  and  his  tamtnlettciia  to'tliwau  (zjdv^ 
36-^9.) 

ECT.  6.  The  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  apoiitles'  return  to 
JenisalenL  (indT.  60—62.) 

The  plan  of  classifying^  events,  adopted  by  Lnlce,  has  been 
illowed  by  Liyy,  Plutarch,  and  other  profane  historical  wri- 
*rs.  Thus  Suetonius,  after  exhibiting  a  brief  summary  of 
le  life  of  Augustus^  previous  to  his  acquiring  the  sovereign 
ower,  announces  his  intention  of  recording  tne  subsequent 
vents  of  his  life,  not  in  order  of  time,  but  arranging  them 
ito  distinct  classes ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
is  wars,  honours,  legislation,  discipline,  and  private  lifeJ 
a  like  manner,  Florus  intimates  that  he  would  not  observe 
tie  strict  order  of  time ;  but  in  order  that  the  things,  which 
e  should  relate,  might  the  better  appear,  he  would  relate 
hem  distinctly  and  separately .> 

VIII.  If  Patil  had  not  informed  us  (Coi.iv.  14.)  that  Luke 
ras  by  profession  a  physician,  and  consequently  a  man  of 
alters,  his  writings  wonla  have  sufficiently  evinced  that  he  had 
lad  a  liberal  education ;  for  although  his  Gospel  presents  as 
nany  Hebraisms,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  sacrcSd  writings,  yet 
lis  language  contains  more  numerous  Grecisms,  than  tnat 
)f  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament,    The  style  of 
.his  evangelist  is  pure,  copious,  and  flowing,  and  bears  acoh- 
iiderable  resemblance  to  that  of  his  great  master  Paul. 
\Iany  of  his  words  and  expressions  are  exactly  parallel  to 
those  which  aie  to  be  found  in  the  best  classic  authors ;  and 
several  eminent  critics  have  long  since  pointed  out  the  sin- 
gular skill  and  propriety  with  wnich  Liike  has  named  and 
described  the  various  diseases  which  he  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice.   As  an  instance  of  his  copiousness.  Dr.  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  each  of  the  evangelists  has  a  number  of 
words  which  are  used  by  none  of  the  rest :  but  in  Luke's 
Gospel,  the  number  of  such  words  as  are  used  in  none  of  the 
other  Gospels,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  peculiar  words 
found  in  all  the  other  three  Gospels,  put  together  |  and  that 
the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for  the  most  part  long  and 
compound  words.    There  is  also  more  of  compositibn  m  his 
sentences  than  is  found  in  the  other  three  Gospels,  and  con- 
sequently less  simplicity.    Of  this  we  have  an  example  in 
the  first  sentence,  which  occupies  not  less  than  four  verses. 
Further,  Luke  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of 
other  historians,  in  giving  what  may  be  called  his  own  ver- 
dict in  the  narrative  part  of  his  work.    Thus  he  calls  the 
Pharisees  pKt/yufot^  lovers  of  money  (xvi.  14.^ ;  and  in  distin- 
guishing Judas  Iscariot  from  the  oth^r  Juaas,  he  uses  the 
phrase  ec  aau  ryenro  irpoivrtK,  tvho  abo  proved  a  traitor,  (vi.  16.) 
Mauhew  (x.  4.)  and  Mark  (iii.  19.^  express  the  same  senti- 
ment in  milder  lanffuage,--*-ti;Ao  deiiverea  kirn  up.    Again,  the 
attempt  made  by  the  iHiarisees,  to  extort  from  our  Lord  what 
might  prove  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  is  expressed 

>  Suetonius  in  Augasto,  c.  ix  (al.  zil.)  p.  68.  edit  Bipont    This  blUooaii 
4At  puriued  the  same  method  la  bis  life  of  Cssar. 
•  Flori,  Hist  Rom.  Ub.  iL  c  19. 
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by  Saint  Luke  in  more  animated  language  than  is  used  by 
either  of  the  rest  (xi.  53.)  :  ^  T^y  begctn  vehemently  to  press 
him  with  questions  on  many  points^  And,  on  another  occa- 
sion, speaking  of  the  same  people,  he  says,  that  they  were 
Jelled  with  nuSness,  (vi.  11.)  Lastly,  in  the  moral  instnio- 
tions  given  by  our  Lord,  and  recorded  by  this  evangelist, 
especiall|r  in  the  parables,  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in  unit- 
ing affecting  sweetness  of  manner  with  genuine  simplicity, 
particularly  in  the  parables  of  the  benevolent  Samaritan  and 
the  penitent  prodigal.3 


SECTION  V. 

ON  TRK  008PIL  BY  SkVXT  JOHN. 

I.  Title* — n.  Author, — ^XIL  2>a/tf-— IV.  Chnuineness  and  aii- 
theniicity  of  this  Goefielf  particularly  o/cA.  xxi.,  and  cA.vii. 
68.,  and  vifi.  11-— L^V.  Its  occasion  and  design.-^Aceouni 
of  the  tenets  of  Ctrinthus^-^nalysis  of  its  tontents, — VI. 
The  Osspelof  Jokn,  a  supplement  to  the  other  fAree^— VH. 
Observations  on  its  style, 

I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  varies  greatly  in  the  manu 
scripts,  editions,  and  versions.  In  the  Codex  Vaticanus  it 
is  simply  mta  isNcrrsr,  according  to  John ;  in  many  other  MSS. 
and  editions,  £u«>yojbi  <ro  a^rat  l««y?MP,  the  Gospel  according  to 
John^  or  to  ttatA  imtsnf  (<^0  £iMcy>tfsAv,  the  Gospel  aeeorcUng 
to  (Saint)  John;  in  the  Coaex  Bezie^  A|ytr«i  E¥xyye)Mf  mm^ 
Imxma,  the  Gospel  according  to  John  be^nneth.  To  omit  minor 
variations  in  manuscripts  of  less  ancient  date, — in  tbeSyriao 
version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  tfiis  Gospel  is  en* 
titled,  "  The  Holy  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  St.  John,  which 
he  delivered  in  Greek,  and  published  at  Ephesus  :*'  in  the 
Arabic  version  it  is  *'  The  Gospel  of  St  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek 
by  the  insj^tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;*'  and  in  Uie  Persian 
version,  "The  Gospel  of  Jolin,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
which  was  spoken  in  the  Greek-Roman  tongue  atEpnesus;'' 

II.  John,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  son  of  Zebe* 
dee,  a  fisherman  of  the  town  of  Betbsaida,  on  the  sea  of 
Gralilee,  and  the  younffer  brother  of  James  the  elder.  His 
mother's  name  was  S^ome.  2^bedee,  Uiough  a  fisherman^ 
appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances ;  for  the  evan* 
gelical  history  informs  us  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
and  had  hired  servants.  (Mark  i.  20.)  And  therefore  we 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  his  children  were  altogether 
illiteralej  as  some  critics  have  imagined  them  to  have  been, 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  Acts  iv.  13.,  where  the  terms 
te^fo/AfMuru  and  itancuj  in  our  version  rendered  unlearned  and 
ienprant  men,  simply  denote  persons  in  private  stations  of 
iBe,  who  were  neither  rabbis  nor  magistrates,  and  such  as 
had  not  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  JPharisees,  and  conse- 
quently were  ignorant  of  the  rabbinical  learning  and  traditions 
of  the  Jews.  John  and  his  brother  James  were,  doubtlesf^^ 
well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  tiie  Old  Testament, 
having  not  only  read  them,  but  neard  them  publicly  explained 
in  the  synagogues ;  and,  in  common  with  the  other  Jews, 
they  entertained  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  his 
kingdom  would  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  not  iinpossible. 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  John  haJ 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  before  lie  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Chnst.  At  least,  the  circumstantial  account,  which 
he  has  given  in  ch.  i.  37---41.  of  the  two  disciples  who  fol* 
lowed  Christ,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  one 
of  the.  two.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  had  both  seen  and 
.heard  our  Saviour,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles, 
particularly  that  performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 
John  has  not  recorded  his  own  call  to  the  apostleship ;  but 
we  learn  from  the  other  three  evangelists  that  it  took  place 
when  he  and  James  were  fishing  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee.^ 

•  Dr.  CainpbeU  on  the  Gospels,  toL  ii.  pp.  126—129.  Rosenmiiller,  8che> 
lia  in  Nov.  Test  voi.  ii.  pp.3--6.  KuiooeL  Comment,  in  Libros  Ilisu  Not. 
Test  vol  ii.  pp.  213—220.  fin.  Marsh's  MichaeUs,  vol.  iii.  part  L  pp.  228— 
271.  Pritii,  Introd  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  181—190.  Vlscr,  Hcrm.  Sacr.  Nov. 
Test  pars  I.  pp.  333—339.  pars  ii.  pp.  206— 200L  221.  el  eeq.  264.  Riunpal, 
CoiDoi.  Crit  in  Libros  Nov.  Test.  |mi.  St.  83.  Bishop  Cleaver's  Discourse 
on  the  Stvlo  of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  in  bis  Sermons,  pp.  aO&— 234.  8vu.  Ox. 

«  Matt.  iv.  21,  22l  Mark  i.  19, 20.  Luke  v.  1— la  Lampe  has  marked  wbA 
he  thinks  are  three  degrees  in  the  call  of  Saint  John  to  bo  a  follower  of 
Christ,  viz.  1.  His  call  to  tlie  discipleship  (Jolin  i.  37—42.),  after  which  he 
continued  to  follow  his  business  for  a  short  tUne ;  2.  His  call  to  be  one  of 
the  immediate  companions  of  Christ  (Matt  iv.  21, 22^);  and^  3.  His  call  to 
the  apostlesliip,  when  llic  surname  of  Boanerges  waskiven  to  him  and  hlA 
brother.  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evangelium  Joliaiiais  rrolegom.  cap.  IL  pf^ 
17-21. 
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And  Mark,  iti  enumerating  the  twelve  apostles  (iii.  IT.)* 
when  he  mentions  James  and  John,  says  that  our  Lord  '*  sur- 
named  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  sons  of  thunder,*'  from 
which  appellation  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  of 
partienlariy  fierce  and  ungovernable  tempers  (as  Dr.  Cave 
fias  conjectured)  ;i  but,  as  Dr.  Lardner  and  others  have  ob- 
served, It  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  prophetically  represent- 
ing the  resolution  and  courage  with  whicti  they  woula  openly 
and  boldly  declare  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  when  fully 
acquainted  with  them.-  How  appropriate  this  title  was,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  John  abundantly 
8how.2  From  the  time  when  John  and  his  brother  received 
their  immediate  call  from  Christ,  they  became  his  constant 
attendants ;  they  heard  his  discourses,  and  beheld  his  mira- 
cles ;  and,  after  previous  instruction,  both  public  and  private, 
they  were  honoured  with  a  selection  and  appointment  to  be 
of  toe  number  of  the  apostles. 

What  the  age  of  John  was  at  this  time,  his  history  does 
cot  precisely  ascertain.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was 
then  twenty-two  years  old ;  others  that  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  and  others  aeain  think  that 
he  was  about  the  a^e  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of 
opinion  that  none  olthe  apostles  were  much  under  the  age 
or  thirty,  when  they  were  appointed  to  that  important  ofiice. 
Whatever  his  age  might  have  been,  John  seems  to  have  been 
the  youngest  oT  the  twelve,  and  (if  we  may  judse  from 
his  writings)  to  have  possessed  a  temper  singularly  mild, 
amiable,  and  affectionate.  He  was  eminently  the  object  of 
our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence ;  and  was,  on  various  occa- 
sions, admitted  to  free  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  so 
that  he  was  characterized  as  '^the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  rjohn  xiii.  23.)  Hence  we  find  him  present  at 
several  scenes,  to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were 
not  admitted.  He  was  an  eye-witness,  in  company  with 
oni^  Peter  and  James,  to  the  resurrection  of  Jairus's  daughter 
Co  life,  to  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  and  to 
Ms  agony  in  the  garden,  John  repaid  this  attention  by  the 
most  sincere  attachment  to  his  master ;  for,  though,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  apostles,  he  had  betrayed  a  culpable 
timidity  in  forsaking  him  during  his  last  conflict,  yet  he 
afterwards  recovered  his  firmness,  and  was  the  only  apostle 
who  followed  Christ  to  the  place  of  his  crucifixion.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  several  appearances  of  our  Saviour 
after  his  resurrection,  and  has  given  his  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  that  miraculous  fact;  and  these  circumstances, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  mother  of  Christ 
(whom  our  Saviour  had  commended  to  his  care)  (xix.  26, 
97.),  qualified  him,  better  than  any  other  writer,  to  give  a 
circumstantial  and  authentic  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  one  of  our  Saviour's  interviews  with  his  apostles,  after 
nis  resurrection,  he  prophetically  told  this  evangelist  that  he 
would  survive  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  intimated, 
not  obscurely,  that  Peter  would  suffer  crucifixion,  but  that 
tie  would  die  a  natural  death,  (xxi^  18 — ^34.)  After  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  John  became  one  of  the  chief  apostles 
of  the  circumcision,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem 
«nd  its  vicinity,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  success  related 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  He  was  present  at  the  council 
iield  in  that  city  (Acts  xv.)  about  the  year  49  or  50.  Until 
this  time  he  probably  remained  in  Judaea,  and  had  not  tra- 
yelled  into  any  foreign  countries.  From  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory we  learn,  that  after  the. death  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ,  John  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  founded  and 
presided  over  seven  churches  in  as  many  cities,  but  resided 
chiefly  at  Ephesus.  Thence  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  towards  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  where  he 
wrote  his  Revelation.  (Rev.  i.  9.)  On  his  liberation  from 
exile,  by  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  imperial  throne,  John 
letumea  to  Ephesus,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles, and  died  in  the  hundredth  jear  of  his  age,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  100,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
enaperor  Trajan.** 

IIL  The  precise  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written  has 
not  been  ascertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  John 
composed  it  at  Ephesus.  JBasnage  and  Lampe  suppose  it  to 
have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  their  opinion,  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  its  date 

«  Care'R  Life  of  St.  Jamca  the  Great,  $  5.  p.  142. 

*  lAQipe,  Comment.  In  Evangelium  JohanniaProIegom.  cap.  i.  pp.  21—90. 
■  See  particularly  Acta  iii.  fv.  1—22.  and  viil.  5—26. 

*  Lardnf  r's  Worlca,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  156—170. ;  4lo.  vol.  Iii.  pp.  212—220. 
Michaelis,  vol.  ill.  part  i.  op.  272—274.  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  Evangel  pp. 
SI— 102.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  iii.  pp.  lOl— 110. 


in  the  year  68;  Dr.  Owen  in  69;  Michaelis  in  70.  Bm  , 
Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  amonff  tha  ancient  lathers,  and 
Dr.  Mill,  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  amoo^t 
the  modems,  refer  its  date,  with  greater  probability,  to  tb 
year  97,  Mr.  Jones  to  the  year  98,  and  Bertholcft  to  tlie  hnt 
decad  of  the  first  century.  The  principal  argument  for  itg 
early  date  is  derived  from  John  v.  2.,  where  the  apostle  sav^ 
^'  liow  there  is  at  Jerusulem^  by  the  sheep^markeiy  a  pool,  us^d 
18  calkd  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda^  Jutoing  Jive  por^etj* 
From  these  words  it  is  urged,  that  Jerusalem  was  standing 
when  they  were  written ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  writteo 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  evangelist  would  have 
used  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present,  and  would  ha?8 
said,  TJiere  was  at  Jenuakm  a  pool^  &c.  But  this  aigumeDt 
is  more  specious  than  forcible ;  for,  though  Jemsaleoi  was 
demolished,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  was  dried  up.  On  the  contrary,  there  ve  mnch 
stronger  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  escaped  the  geoenl  de- 
vastation; for,  when  Vespasian  ordered  the  city  to  be  demoKib- 
ed,  he  permitted  some  things  to  remain  for  the  nee  of  the  gsr- 
risen  which  was  to  be  stationed  there  ;^  and  he  would  naturally 
leave  this  bathing-place,  fitted  up  with  recesses  or  pordroes 
for  shade  and  shelter,  that  he  might  not  deprive  the  9ol<fifn 
of  a  grateful  refreshment.^  Now,  since  the  eTangeliA^i 
proposition  may  simply  regard  Bethesda,  we  eannot  be  c» 
tain  that  it  loolcs  furuer,  or  has  any  view  to  the  state  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  deduced  froa 
the  above  ]>assaffe  m  favour  of  an  early  date,  is  inconcloaiTe. 

But,  besides  Siis  argimient,  we  have  strong  evidenoe  froa 
the  contents  and  design  of  the  Go^l  itself,  that  it  was  set 
written  until  the  year  97.  It  is  evident)  as  Bishop  Tomliie 
has  forcibly  remarked,  that  the  evangelist  conmders  those  t* 
whom  he  addresses  his  Gospel  as  but  little  acquainted  witk 
Jewish  customs  and  names;  for  he  gives  vanous  explica- 
tions which  would  be  unnecessary,  if^lhe  persona  for  \rl)ca 
he  wrote,  were  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  Jevs.* 
Similar  explanations  occur  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke; 
but  in  this  of  John  they  are  more  marked,  and  occur  men 
frequently.  The  reason  of  which  may  be,  that  "when  J'Jis 
wrote,  many  more  Gentiles,  and  of  more  distant  countiia. 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  it  was  now  becoma 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  Christian  church,  thus  exteiidoi 
many  circumstances  which  needed  no  explanation  while  fu 
members  belonged  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jodaea,  ani 
while  the  Jewish  polity  was  stUl  iti  existence.  It  is  reasoi^ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  feasts  and  other  peculiaiities  of  the 
Jews  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the  Gentiles  of  Asia 
Minor,  thirty  years  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.' 

IV.  The  Gospel  by  John  has  been  universally  receirrd  as 

genuine.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  details  proves  that  ibe 
ook  was  written  by  a  hearer  and  eye-witness  of  the  discourses 
and  transactions  it  records ;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
written  long  afienuards  by  a  Platonic  Christian,  as  it  has 
been  recently  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.  But,  besides 
this  incontestable  internal  evidence,  we  have  the  external  ad 
uninterrupted  testimony  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Chn^- 
tian  church.  His  Gospel  is  alluded  to,  once  by  Clemect  of 
Rome,  and  once  by  Barnabas  ;^  and  four  times  by  Ignatiu 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  ersjtge- 
list,  and  had  conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  aposdes-i* 
It  was  also  received  bv  Justin  Martyr,"  Tauan,  the  diarcbes 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,'*  Irenaeus,"  Athenagoras,*^  Thecphiia 
of  Antioch,^^  Clement  of  Alexandria,i<  Tertulliaii,>^  Ammo- 
nius,'8  Origen,''  Eusebius,^  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom, and,  in  short,  by  all  subsequent  writers  of  the  accies' 
Christian  church.'^  The  Alogi  or  AJogians,  a  sect  whtd:  u 
said  to  have  exbted  in  the  second  century,  axe  reported  M 

>  See  Josepliua  de  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  Hi.  e.  i.  f  I. 

•  Dr.  Townson's  Worka^  vol.  I.  p.  281.  Thii  eoojecture  ta  eonfintoltv 
the  &ct,  that  Veapaalan  aoon  aAer  erected  magnificent  paUic  bmUkM  ai  Roac 
Suetoniua  in  Vespeaiaxio,  c.  vii. 

1  See  particularly  John  t.  38. 41.,  it.  6. 13.,  tr.  9.,  and  xL  S& 

•  Elementa  of  Chriat.  TheoL  vol.  i.  pp.  336.  Jones  on  the  Cbboo,  vol  & 
pp.  113—116. 


t*  Dr.  Lardner'8  Worlca,  8to.  vol.  ft.  pp.  120, 121. '  4to.  YoL  L  p.  3R 
*i  Ibid.  8tro.  vol.  ii.  p.  \2$. ;  4to.  vol.  t.  p.  366. 


•  See  Jonea  on  the  Canon,  vol  til.  pp.  117,  US. 

'8  Worka,  8vo.vol.il. 

I.  ii.  p.  139. ; 
la  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  ICO. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  36L 
*•  Ibid.  Bvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  3R7. 
»«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. ;  4lo.  vol.  t.  p.  379. 
t*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  38t 
>•  Ibid.  Bvo.  vol  ii.  pp.  212. 22a ;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  396, 399. 
tf  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  256. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  419. 
i>  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414—417. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  509— MS. 
t>  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  470:  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  633, 5M. 
•0  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  Z&-2Zr.i  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  368  309. 
•>  See  their  aeverai  lestimoniea  in  Lardner*s  Workai  8va  voL  vl  230  ^' 
—190.  i  4lo.  vol  iii.  pp.  227, 22a  '^ 
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liave  lejeeted  this  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  John's  wri- 
^''gSf  out  we  have  no  information  concerning  these  Alogi, 
on  'Which  any  depend ance  can  be  placed :  for,  in  strictness, 
^e  have  no  account  of  them  except  the  later  and  uncertain 
acfsounts  of  Philaster  and  Epiphanius;  Ireneus,  Eusebius, 
and  oUier  ancient  writers  before  them,  betnfr  totally  silent 
.  coneonung  the  Alogi.  The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that 
th«re  nerei  was  any  such  heresy.^ 

\^ith  such  decisive  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  John's 
Goepel,  it  is  not  a  Utile  surprising,  that  an  eminent  critic  on 
the  continents  should  have  assert^  that  his  Gospel  and  Epis- 
^  ties  exhibit  clear  evidence,  that  it  was  not  written  hy  an  eye- 
'wiiness,  but  was  compiled  by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  the  evan- 
gelist John,  for  whom  he  passed  himself.    It  is  also  astonish- 
ing^ thst,  with  such  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
~  Gos(>el«  so  distinguished  a  critic  as  Grotius  should  have 
imagined  that  the  evangelist  terminated  his  history  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  that  the  twenty-Hrst 
chapter  was  added  after  his  death  by  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
Bui  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  universal  consent  of 
^manuscripts  and  versions;  for,  as  this  Gospel  was  published 
'  before  the  evangelist's  death,  if  there  had  been  an  edition  of 
it  without  the  twenty-first  chapter,  it  would  in  all  probability 
•*  have  been  wanting  in  some  copies.    To  which  we  may  add 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  cnapter  in  question  was  never 
doubted  by  any  one  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers.    Finally, 
the  stvle  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  his 
-  GospeL^ 

•Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  portion  of  this  Gospel  comprised  between  ch. 
vii.  53.  and  viii.  1—1 1 .    Its  authenticity  has  been  Questioned 
by    Krasrous,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Le  Cierc,  Wetstein, 
^mler,  Schulze,  Moms,  Haenlein,  Paulus,  Schmidt,  and 
various  other  writers  who  are  mentioned  by  Wolfius,^  and 
by  Koeoher  :^  Griesbach  and  Schulz  have  remarked  it  as  a 
passage  which  ought  probablv  to  be  omitted ;  and  its  Jg^enu- 
laeness  has  been  advocated  oy  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Bp. 
Middleton,  Heumann,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Lanfius,  Dettmers, 
Staeudlin,^  Kuinoel,  and  Dr.  Bloomfield.    The  limits  neces- 
sarily prescribed  to  this  section  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  but  it  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  evidence  is  in  &vour  of  the 
grenuineness  of  the  passage  in  question.    For,  though  it  is 
iiot  found  in  several  adbient  versions,  and  is  not  quoted  or 
il  lustrated  by  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Nonnus  (wno  wrote 
eommentaries  or  explanations  of  this  Gospel),  nor  by  Tei^ 
tullian,  or  Cyprian,  both  of  whom  treat  copiously  on  chastity 
and  adultery,  and  therefore  had  abundant  opportunity  of  ci- 
ting it,  if  it  had  been  extant  in  their  oopies ;  yet  ii  i>  found 
in  the  greater  pari  of  the  manuoeripU  (Giiesbach  has  enume- 
rated tnore  than  tighty\  that  are  extant,  though  with  great 
diversity  of  readings.    If  it  had  not  been  genuine,  how  could 
it   have  found  its  way  into  these  manuscripts?  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  paragraph  in  question  that  militates 
either  against  tne  character,  sentiments,  or  conduct  of  Jesus 
Ohrist;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is  perfectly  consistent 
^vrith  his  meekness,  gentleness,  and  benevolence.    To  which 
v^e  may  add,  that  this  passage  is  cited  as  genuine  by  Augus- 
tifie,  wno  assiffos  the  reason  why  it  was  omitted  by  some 
copyists,  viz.  lest  any  oflfence  should  be  taken  by  supposing 
that  our  Lord  suffered  a  guilty  woman  to  go  unpunished. 
But,  in  reply  to  this  supposition  or  objection,  we  may  remark, 
1.  That,  according  to  nis  own  declaration,  ht  came  not  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world  (John  iii.  17.  viii.  15.  xii.  47. 
Luke  xii.  14.)  and  to  execute  the  office  of  a  judge  (and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  try  him  by  his  own  principles,  in  which  no 
inconsistency  can  be  found; ;  and,  3.  Any  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  would  have  given  a  direct  contradiction  to  that  de- 
ference and  subordination  which  he  constantly  showed  and 
inculcated  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.    An  addi- 
'   tional  evidence  in  favour  of  the  disputed  clause  is  found  in 

t  Dr.  Lardner's  VTorks,  Svo.  toI.  ix.  pp.  615  516. ;  4to.  toI.  iv.  pp.  6BQ^  GBl. 

«  Dr.  Bretschneider,  in  his  Probabiua  de  Evawelii  ti  JBpiatolanim  Jo- 
hannis  ApostoU  Indole,  et  OrififUf.  6to.  Lipsic,  ISaO.  In  justice  to  Dr. 
BretBchneider  it  must  now  be  stated  thac.  in  tiie  preface  to  the  second  edl* 
ton  of  hi4  Handbuch  der  Dogmatik  (Manual  or  Dogsoatic  TheologjX  he 
declared  himself  satisfied  concerning  the  gennineness  of  this  passage. 
(Jena  Uterary  Gazette  for  Janoanr,  1^,  ftupplL  Na  1.) 

>  The  genuineness  of  the  twentj-first  chapter  of  8t  JbfaD's  Gospel  Is 
sUtsfaciorilj  vindicated  against  the  objections  of  Ghrotius,  and  some  modem 
critids  br  Professor  Weber  in  his  "Authentia  capius  ulttmi  Etangelil 
Johannis,  4cc"    Halis,  1823,  8to. 

«  WolAi  Curffi  PhilologicflB,  in  loc 

•  Koecheri  Analects,  m  loc. 

•  dtaeudlin,  Prolusio  quA  Pericopie  de  AdulterA,  Job.  fiL  53l  viii.  i^U., 
c ritas  ei  Authentia  defenditor.    QoVtiagw,  1806^  4to. 


the  seventh  verse  of  John  viii,,  where  :j9w  has  the  article  r* 
prefixed .^-/re  that  is  without  sin  anumg  you^  kt  him  first  eoB 
THE  [not  a  stone,  as  m  our  authorized  version!  store  ai  her  • 
TON  AI0ON  vr*  tturm  /Utknm,  The  allusion,  Btshop  Middle- 
ton  remarks,  is  to  the  particular  manner  of  stoning,  which 
required  that  one  of  the  witnesses  (for  two  at  the  least  were 
necessary,  see  Deut.  xvii.  6.)  should  throw  the  stone,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  by-standers  to  complete  ihf 
punishment.  There  is  therefore  strict  propriety  in  oalllog 
this  stone  TON  m&«v,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  al»W 
stones.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  interpolator  would  hav# 
been  thus  exact  in  nis  phraseology,  or  would  have  adverted 
to  this  apparently  trifling  circumstance ;  especially  since  thi9 
expression  of  /isojMr  tov  xi^y  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  thd 
New  Testament.  A  few  manuscripts  f  Griesbach  and  SehtitB 
specify  eleven)  omit  the  article :  but  diis,  Dr.  M.  is  c(f  o^ 
mon,  only  proves  that  the  copyists  knew  not  what  to  uaJiLe 
of  it;  and  that,  had  they  undertaken  to  interpolate  the  pas* 
sage,  they  would  have  done  it  less  skilfully  than  did  the 
present  interpolator,  supposing  we  must  consider  the  passage 
to  be  spurious.^ 

Upon  a  review  therefore  of  the  whole  evidence  respecting 
this  disputed  clause,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  prepon- 
derates m  favour  of  its  genuineness. 

V.  The  design  of  St.  John  in  writing  his  Gospel  was  **I0 
convey  to  the  Christian  world  just  ana  adequate  notions  of 
the  real  nature,  character,  and  office  of  that  great  Teacher^ 
who  came  to  instruct  and  redeem  mankind.  For  this  purposei 
he  studiously  selected,  for  his  narrative,  those  passa^  of 
our  Saviour's  life,  which  most  clearly  disp^ayea  his  divine 
power  and  authority :  and  those  of  his  discourses,  in  which 
lie  spoke  most  plainly  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
object,  which  this  evangelist  had  In  view,  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  chap.  xx.  verse  31.  It  was  not  to  accumulate  af 
many  instances  as  possible  of  the  miraculous  power  exertei 
by  Jfesus ;  but  only  those,  which  most  distinctly  illustrated 
his  peculiar  office  and  nature :  Many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesusj  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book.  But  TH£SE  are  written^  that  ye  might  believe  thtd 
Jesus  is  the  Christy  the  Son  of  God,-  and  that  belittlings  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.    This  expression  seems  to* 

5 rove,  that  wiose  persons  are  wrong,  who  suppose  that  St^ 
ohn  wrote  his  Gospel,  merely  to  supply  the  defects  and  omie* 
sions  of  the  other  Evangelists.    The  real  diffi*rence  between 
them  is,  that  they  wrote  a  history  of  our  Saviour's  life ;  but  \ 
St  John,  of  his  person  and  office."* 

But,  besides  tnis  more  general  design  of  the  evangelist) 
we  are  informed  by  Irenaeus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  thefc " 
there  were  two  especial  motives  that  induced  John  to  coitt* ' 
pose  his  Gospel.  One  was,  that  he  might  refute  the  heresiee 
of  Gerinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans,  who  had  attempted  to  oop< 
nipt  the  Christian  doctrine :  the  other  motive  wab,  that  he 
might  supply  those  important  events  in  our  Savionr*s  lifii| 
which  Uie  other  evangelists  had  omitted.  Respecting  the 
former  of  these  motives,  Irensus  gives  us  the  following 
account' 

"  John  being  desirous  to  extirpate  the  errors  sown  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  Gerinthus,  and  sometime  before  by  those 
called  Nicolaitans,  published  his  Gospel :  in  which  he  ae* 
quaints  us  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  ^11  things  brhie 
word,  and  not,  as  they  say,  one  who  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  another  who  is  the  Father  of  the  Lord :  one  the 
Son  of  the  Creator,  and  another  the  Christ  from  Ae  supeiw 
celestial  abodes,  who  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the 
Creator,  but  remained  impassible,  and  afterwari^ls  fled  baiek 
to  his  own  pleroma  or  fulness." 

This  testimony  of  IreoEeus  has  been  opposed  by  Laiiipe% 
Lardner,  Tittmann,  Kuinoel,  and  adopted  hy  Buddeus,  Mi- 
chaelis, Moldenhawer,  Mosheim,  Bishop  Tooiline,D7.  Owen, 
and  other  later  divines.  The  principal  objections  against 
the  declaration  of  Irenaeus  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  foUow<* 
ing:  viz. 

1.  That  Ireneus  is  at  vaiiauce  with  himself:  for  in  an- 
other passage  he  says,  *^as  John  tlie  disciple  of  our  Lord 
assures  us,  saying,  nut  these  are  ufmiteny  that  ye  might  beUetm 
is  the  Christy  the  Son  of  Gody  and  ihat  bdimt 


that  Jesus  ts 


itemngye 


Y  Kulnfiel,  Comment.  In  librot  Nov.  Test,  Historlcos,  pp.  379—396.  Tin* 
manni  Commentaria"  in  Evang.  Johanois,  pp.  31&— 322:  Bishop  MIddleton's 
Doctrine  of  Uie  Greek  Article,  on  John  vUi.  7.  Grieabaehli  et  Bchnl^iN  or.^ 
Test  torn.  i.  pp.  665^  656.  Bloomfield's  Annotations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  275-~SM^  fa 
which  Dr.  B.  has  given  a  copious  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  agaiuit 
this  section  of  St.  John's  OospeL 

•  Bp.  Bloomfield's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  8t.  John,  pp.  f,  9. 

•  Irennos  adv.  Harei.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 
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might  have  lift  through  hia  name ;  foreseeing  these  blasphe- 
mous notioas  that  divide  the  Lord,  bo  far  as  it  is  in  their 
power/'*  Now,  if  Irenaeus  here  meant  to  say,  that  John 
only  foresaw  the  errors,  which  were  propafij^ated  by  Cerinthus 
and  tiie  Gnostics,  it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  he 
shoald  say,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  John  wrote 
•gainst  the  errors  which  had  been  propagated  by  Cerinthus. 
But  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent;  for  prooideru^  the 
expression  of  Irensus,  does  not  signify  <«  foreseeing,"  but 
guarding  against.  The  latter  passage,  therefore,  when  pro- 
perly explained,  does  not  contute  but  confirm  the  former, 
besides,  as  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  speaks  of 
Gnostic  errors,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  propa- 
gated long  before  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

d.  The  second  argument,  relied  upon  by  those  learned 
men  who  dissent  from  the  common  opinion,  is,  that  the  early 
fathers,  in  their  catalogues  of  heretics,  for  the  most  part  place 
Cerinthus  after  Carpocrates,  who  uni^uestionably  lived  and 
tauffht  in  the  secona  century.  This  circumstance  would  cer- 
tainly nossess  considerable  weight,  if  it  appeared  that  the 
early  fathers  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  regular  order  of 
time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics :  but,  instead  of  this, 
we  know  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  names  of  heretics  are  set 
down  by  Irenaeus,  TertulUan,  Clement,  and  others^  at  ran- 
dom, and  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  times  m  which 
they  ii7ed.  ^  But  even  it  Ireneus  had  not  asserted  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  against  the  Gnostics,  and  particularly 
against  Cerinthus,  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  itself  would 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  speeches  of  Christ,  which  John 
has  recorded,  are  selected  with  a  totally  different  view  from 
(hat  of  the  three  first  evangelists,  who  have  given  such  as  are 
of  a  moral  nature ;  whereas  those  which  are  given  by  John 
are  chiefly  dogmatical,  and  relate  to  Christ's  divinity,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  supernatural  assistance  to 
be  communicated  to  the  apostles,  and  other  subjects  of  a  like 
import.  In  the  very  choice  of  his  expressions,  such  as 
^  lights  ^Ufe^  &c.  he  had  in  view  the  philosophy  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  used  or  rather  abused  these  terms.  That  the 
first  fourteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel  are  merely  historical, 
and  contain  only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before 
his  appearance  on  earth,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  all  proba- 
bility. On  the  contraij,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  purely 
doctrinal,  and  that  they  were  introduced  with  a  polemic^ 
view,  in  order  to  confute  errors,  which  prevailed  at  ^at  time 
respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Unless  John  had  an 
adversary  to  combat  who  made  particular  use  of  the  words 
*  lights  and  *  Ufe^  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
after  having  described  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  add,  that 
in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  or  to  assert 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  not  that  light.  The  very  meaning 
of  the  word  '  %A/,'  would  be  extremely  dubious,  unless  it 
were  determined  by  its  particular  application  in  the  oriental 
Gnosis.  For  without  the  supposition,  that  John  had  to  com- 
bat with  an  adversary  who  used  this  word  in  a  particular 
sense,  it  might  be  applied  to  any  divine  instructor,  who  by 
his  doctrines  enlightened  mankind.  Further,  the  positions 
contained  in  the  first  fourteen  verses  are  antitheses  to  posi- 
tions maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words  My^^ 
f(M,  #»c,  /u6ro>4r»c,  irAjf^fc^,  &c.  as  technical  terms  of  their 
philosophy.  Lastly,  the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  St.  John 
has  selected,  are  such  as  confirm  the  positions  laid  down  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel ;  and  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude that  his  principal  object  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
Gospel  was  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics."' 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  proofs,  there  is 
one  circumstance  highly  worthy  of  remark,  which  greatly 
strengthens  the  testimony  of  Irensus  as  to  the  object  of  John 
in  writing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  he  delivered  it  within  a  cen- 
tury after  that  Gospel  was  written.  Now,  as  Ireneus  was  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  evangelist,  he  consequently  had  the  best  means  of  pro- 
curing inrormation  on  this  subject.  The  evidence  of  a  credible 
writer  of  the  second  century,  uncontradicted  by  contemporary 
writers,  or  by  those  who  lived  in  the  following  century,  is 
si^rely  preferable  to  the  conjectures  offered  by  critics  oi  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.^    In  order  to  understand 

t  Quermdmodam  Joannes  Dotnin!  dis6ipalud  confitmaC,  dif^ens,  "  Hiec 
ftutein  acrtpta  auat,  ut  credatla  quonlam  Jesus  est  filius  Dei,  e(  ut  creden- 
tos,  Vitaiu  cDternani  habeatia  In  nomine  ejus;"  protidena  has  blaspliemas 
regulars  qa^^e  dividunt  Dominum  quantum  ex  fpsis  attlnet.  Advera.  Baores. 
lib.  iii.  c.  16. 

•  Michaells,  vol.  iii.  part  L  p.  280. 

*  Lamiie,  ProIegooL  in  Johannis  Brangelinro,  vol.  t.  p.  179.  «/  »tq.    Bnd- 

Mosheim's  Commeniaries  on 

note.    Michaelifl,  vol  iii.  part  i. 


■eus  de  Ecciesia  Apostolica,  p>  412.  e/  «££. 
Ibe  Allairs  of  Chrlatiauf,  toL  I.  pp.  337  3S. 


the  design  and  arrangement  of  John^s  Gospel,  it  viH  ^ 
necessar]^  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  tenets  of  CenothB, 
in  opposition  to  which  the  evaogelist  porposely  viote  c. 
This  will  not  only  reflect  oonsioenible  lijpit  on  pai^csis 
passages,  but  make  the  whole  appear  a  cMnpleteTo^ 
regular,  clear,  and  conclusive. 

Cerinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  liTed  at  the  elose  i 
the  firat  century:  having  studied  literetore  andphikiKfbr 
at  Alexandria,  ne  attemf^ted  at  length  to  form  a  nev  at 
singular  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  by  a  moosng 
combination  of  the  doctnnes  of  Jesus  Corist  witb  the  o^fmm 
and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  GnoetieB.  From  tiie  hosk 
bonowed  ihernPhfoma  or  fulness,  their  JEona  or  spirits,  t^ 
DenUurguB  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  &c  and  so  k^ 
fied  and  tempered  these  fictions  as  to  ffive  them  an  lir^ 
Judaism,  which  must  have  considerably  mvooied  the  progn 
of  his  heresy.  He  taught  that  the  moat  high  God  was  nt^i 
unknown  before  the  appearance  ef  Christ,  and  dwelt  si 
remote  heaven  called  llAHpnMA  (jP/erdmoS  vritfa  the  ^ 
spirits  or  ^ons— Tliat  this  suprei&e  GtMl  mat  geneniea 
only  begotten  son,  MONOrENEZ,  who  aoain  bqrat  the  vii. 
AOros,  which  was  inferior  to  the  fuat^wrn.  jThat  Cssi 
was  a  still  lower  eon,  though  fat  superior  to  some  othcR- 
That  there  were  two  hiffher  aeons,  distinct  fnmi  Chiist; » 
called  znH,  or  urs,  and  the  other  «a2,  or  the  ugbt— 7^ 
from  the  bbous  aeain  proceeded  inferior  ordos  of  spihu,  u 
particularly  one  Iktniurgun^  who  created  this  visible  world  m. 
of  eternal  matter — ^That  this  Demiurgos  was  ignoxaBtoftir 
supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than  the  jGons,  which  wen 
wholly  invisible— That  he  was,  however,  the  pecaliar  (k£ 
and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  sent  Moses  to  tkr^; 
whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation— That  Jess 
was  a  mere  man  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  josiit, 
the  real  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — ^That  the  iEon  Chiisidf- 
scended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  when  he  v^s  is^ 
tiled, 'revealed  to  him  the  unknown  father,  and  empovci^ 
him  to  work  miracles — That  the  iEon,  uoht,  entered  l^k 
the. Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  that  Johnvii 
in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ— That  Jesus,  alter  b 
union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  tbeGo^ 
of  the  Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucdie^ 
by  the  Hebfew  chiefs,  and  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  a^ 
tive,  and  came  to  suffer,  Christ  ascended  up  on  hi^»  so  t^ 
the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subject  to  the  pains  of  an  ignonis- 
ous  death— That  Christ  will  one  dayretum  upon  earth,  iri 
renewing  his  former  union  with  tiie  man  Jesus,  will  im^ 
Palestine  a  thousand  ^eare,  during  which  his  discipies  will 
enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual  delights.^ 

Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind,  we  shall  find  tfasi  &iof 
John*s  Gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  viz. 
Part  I.  contains  Doctrines  laid  down  in  Q^oa^um  fotkie  of 

Cerinthus.  (John  i.  1 — 18.) 

The  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  first  part,  as  oantnV'^ 
to  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus,  may  be  red  seed  to  tbe  iblkiwifif 
heads,  in  which  the  evangelist  asserts, 

1.  That  Christ  is  the  Logos  or  Word  of  God.  ^        .^ 

2.  Tliat  the  Logos  and  Monogeaes  are  not  distinct  beings,  bulootw 
the  same  person,  (i.  U.)  .  , 

3.  That  Christ  or  the  Logos  is  not  so  inferior  JBaoi  bat  God  (>  J*) 

4.  That  he  perfectly  knew  the  supreme  God,  being  always  w)ifi  ^ 
in  the  PlerSma.  (i.  18.)  *  ,.    ,w 

6.  That  he  is  not  to  be  distingaisbed  (Irom  the  Demimfus;  sirataai 
creator  of  the  whole  world.  (13,10.)  .    ,^^ 

6.  That  life  and  Ught  are  not  particular  and  sepante  apint%  tw» 
same  with  the  Logos  and  Christ,  (i.  4. 7—9. 17.)    And,  therefore^ 
Christ,  the  Logos,  Ufe,  Light,  the  Only- Begotten,  are  nol  itf» 
.Sons,  but  one  and  the  sarae  divine  person.*  .      _. 

7.  That  no  particular  Mon  entered  into  John  the  Bapdst  by  u^« 'J'^ 
of  Light,  to  communicate  to  him  a  superior  knowledge  of  "|f  ®  ^ 
will  (I.  8);  but  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and,  thoqgb  iiiipirKf  ok* 
inferior  to  Jesus,  being  only  the  forerunner  of  him.  (I*  ^-^r^-^ 

a  That  the  supreme  God  was  not  entirely  unknown  before  iw JJ 
of  Christ ;  for  men  had  leceived  such  Ughts  on  this  head, undct^ 
various  dispensations  through  which  they  passed,  that  if  «>'  -^ 
own  fault  if  they  remained  ignorahL  (1.9, 10.)  f^.  ^ 

9.  That  the  Jews  were  not  the  peculiar  people  of  an  inferior  too,  ss» 


pp.  278,  279.    Tittmanni  Meletemata  Sacra  in  Evahgeliom  JfbMis!^  g 
U— 84.     Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Hist  Libroa  Nov.  TcsL  vol  lu.  p?-'' 

tt  tCQ'  ,  tV/irkS 

«  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  337-917.  Dr.  Urdnci  s}^ 
8vo.  vol.  Ix.  pp.  325-327. ;  4lo.  vol.  iv.  pp.567— 6691  Dr.  Owen'«  O''*^' 
tions  on  the  Pour  Gospels^  pp.  88—92.  To  this  learned  vniter  we  »f  J  J"'  ^ 
indebted  for  the  preceding  observations  The  sentiments  of  "■^"^^jjx 
Alexandria  (who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  CerintbusX  ^°  t'uS*:^ 
Logos,  were  not  very  unlike  the  tenets  of  that  hsreslarch.  ^W'^^^rr^ 
has  ghren  an  abstract  of  them  in  his  New  Testament,  arranged  lo  ciu^ 
toxical  order,  4tc.  vol.  1.  pp.  19—21.  .Of^ 

•  Unus  et  idem  ostenditnr  Lmos  et  Monogenes,  et  Zloe  et  foot,  f^  . 
et  ChristuB  filius  Dei,  el  hie  Ulem  Inca-nuUis  pro  nobis.  InakU"" 
t.f2U. 
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the  Deicliirgut:  but  of  Cbmt  himself,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  (i.  11.) 

10.  Tbftt  in  the  fttineM  of  time  the  floaof  God  took  upon,  bim  boinan 
nature,  and  became  man.  (I.  14.) 

11.  That  he  abolished  the  htw  of  Moses,  which  was  onlj  the  shadow 
of  fTood  things  to  cons,  and  in  its  stead  Introduced  the  subslwce,  or 
the  very  things  signified  bj  it  (I-  ITO 

And  kutiy, 

12^  That  the  Jew  has  no  more  right  in  this  divine  person,,  and  the  pri- 
▼ilexes  conferred  through  him,  than  the  GeutUe  ;^  for  whoever  be- 
lieves in  him,  becomes  thereby  a  child  of  Qod,  and  is  entitled  by  that 
adoption  to  a  glorious  Inheritsnce.  (i.  12, 13.) 

Theae  pj^opositbns  being  settled,  the  E^rangeliflt  proceeds  in 

Part  II.  7b  deliver  the  Proofs  ofthete  Doeirina  in  an  Hietori'- 
eal  Manner  (i.  19. — ^xx.  29.),  lu  heif^  all  expreeeed  or  plainly 
impUsd  in  the  DiecoarHa  jond  Tranaadime  of  Jeeus  Christy 
which  may  conYenienUy  be  divided  intoteigfateen  Sections : 
yIz. 

8xcT.  1,  John  the  Baptist  himself  ecmieeses  to  the  Jewish  priests, 
that  he  is  much  inferior  to  Jesus,  refers  his  own  disciples  to  him, 
inho  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  are  ioonfinned 
in  this  fidth  by  the  miracle  of  water  converted  into  wine,  at 
Cana  in  Galilee.  (L  19.— ii  11.) 
Sect.  2.  Jeens  oondiicti  himself  at  Jerusalem  as  the  lord  of  the 
temple  (ii.  12^-25.),  reveals  himself  to  Nicodemus  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  Ood;  shows  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  in  him,  (iii  1 — 21.) 
Sect.  3.  An  additional,  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
superiority  of  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ordinances. 
(iiL  22--36.) 
Sect.  4^  Jesus  vints  the  Samaritans,  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  foretells  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
(iv   1 — 42.) 
SscT.  5.  By  a  second  miracle,  (the  curing  of  a  nobleman's  dying 
child,)   Christ  demonstrates  his  divine  mission  in  his  own 
country,  where  it  was  most  disputed,  (iv.  43 — 54.) 
Sect.  6.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  future  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  Jesus  works  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  by  healing 
an  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  vindicates  his 
conduct :  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son.  of  God,  and  exhibits 
various  evidences  of  his  minion«  (v.  1-^7.) 
Sect.  7.  To  show  that  he  was  the  end  of  the  law,  Jesus  substi- 
tutes himself  in  the  room  of  the  iegal  sacrifices ;  and  commands 
the  people,  who  were  used  to  feast  on  some  of  those  sacrifices, 
to  eat  his  fiesh  and  drink  his  blood.    And  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  truly  the  bread  of  life,  he  miraculously  feeds  above 
five  thousand  of  them  with  five  barley  loaves.    The  people 
being  disposed  by  this  mimde  to  make  him  a  king,  Jesus  dis- 
claims all  tenqwral  views,  (vt.  1-*«^71.) 
8scT.  8.  Jesus  reproves  the  ambition  of  his  kinsmen :  and  gomg 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  promises  the 
assbtanoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  true  believers.  (viL  I — 63.) 
Sect.  9.  He  declares  lumself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world ;  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  rejecting  him ;  promises  immortality  to 
his  followers ;  and  speaks  of  his  own  existence  as  prior  to  that 
of  Abraham,  (viii.  12 — 59.) 
SscT.  10.  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  b  brought  to  Jesus,  who 
avoids  giving  judgment  in  her  case,  and  turns  the  consdenoes 
of  his  enemies  on  themselves.  (viiL  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  1 1.  In  proof  of  his  being  the  light  of  the  world,  he  restores 
a  blind  man  to  sight,'  and  warns  the  Jews  of  that  judicial 
daikness  under  which  they  were  soon  to  be  sealed  up,  for  per- 
verting so  basely  those  means  of  knowledge,  which  were  gra- 
ciously offered  to  them.  (ix.  1 — 41.) 
6icT.  12.  After  this  he  represents  himself  as  the  door  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  tells  the  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  that  they  **  who  entered  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  clunbed  up  some  other  way," 
whatever  character  they  might  assume,  were  in  reality  no  bet- 
ter than  thieves  and  robbers.    A  reflection  which  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  days  could  hardly  avmd  applying  to  Cerinthus 
and  other  hsresiarchs.    Then  follows  a  description  of  a  good 
shepherd  and  a  hireling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
test,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  difierent  conduct  of  the  apostles 
and  heretics,  dec  (z«  1 — 42.) 
Sect.  13.  Jesus  performs  a  signal  miracle,  by  restoring  Lazarus 
to  life,  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days,*,  in  the  presenoe  of 
a  larg;e  number  of  people ;  which  was  attended  wim  this  pecu- 
liar circumstance,  that  it  was  wrought  after  an  express  invo- 
cation of  God,  that  he  would  apply  it  to  the  confirmation  of 

1  Ortgen.  Philoc&L  e.  1.  p.  17.  ed  Spencer. 

•  See  a  criUcal  examination  of  this  mir^tle,  supra,  Vol  I.  pp.  101, 106. 

■  Ibid.  pp.  KTs  106. 


what  our  Saviour  had  taught  (zi.  l-*44.)  Observe  particu- 
larly ver.  41,  42. 

8icT.  14.  A  brief  account  of  the  dififerent  effects  which  this 
miracle  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews;  so  different,  thai 
though  It  won  upon  many  of  the  people,  it  exasperated  most 
of  the  priests,  (xi.  45—67.  xiL  1 — ll.S 

SxcT.  15.  Christ  rides  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  IsraeL  The  Greeks,  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  apply  to  him  and  are  admitted. 
He  addresses  them  in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  his 
doctrine  is  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  (xii.  12 — 36.) 

BxcT.  16.  Some  intimation  being  now  given,  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  adnoitted  into  the  Christian  churchy  Jesus  institutes 
the  law  of  hospitality,^  and  delivers  to  his  diKiples  a  new 
commandment,  that  tihey  should  love  one  another  as  brethren, 
irithout  distinction,  and. as  members. of  the  same  church,  (xiii 
1—86.) 

BxcT.  17.  Christ  infonns  his  disciples,  in  along  diseenrse,  that 
a  perpetual  and  intimate  union  with  him,  their  head,  is  indi»> 
pensably  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that,  after  his  departure^ 
he  would  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  guide  then 
into  all  truth,  and  enable  them  to  fulfil  his  commandments^ 
(xiv.— xvi.) 

SicT.  18.  After  this,  Jesus  recommends  his  disciples,  and  all 
who  should  in  future  ages  believe  in  him,  to  the  Father,  in  a 
pathetic  and  memorable  prayer;  and  at  the  same  time  testifies, 
that  not  one  of  his  apostles  was  lost,  hut  Judas  Is^ot  (xvii 
1 — 26.)  As  this  prayer  was  fiivouraUy  heard,  and  Uie  apos- 
tles were  afterwards  endowed  with,  extraordinary  powers,  it 
afforded  an  argument  against  Cerinthns  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  doctrines  they  taught 

SscT.  19.  Contains  a  particular  account  of  our  Saviour's  passion, 
adapted  to  prove  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  mere  man  (xviiL  1. 
XUL.  42.) ;  and  also  of  his  resurrectionf  in  opposition  to  those 
who  denied  that  he  was  risen,  (xx.  1 — 29.) 

f  I  The  apprehensioo  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Ge^hsemsne.  (zviit 

1-11.) 
f  IL  His  nM>ck  trial  before  the  bigb-priest,  In  the  boose  of  Cstsphas^ 

snd  Peler*s  denial  of  bim  there,  (ziiil.  12—27.) 
f  iiL  The  accusation  of  Christ  before  Fttsue  the  Rosaan  Koremor,  who 

having  in  vain  aUemjpted  to  rescue  him  from  the  envy  of  the  Jews, 

scourged  him,  and  delivered  him  to  be  erueified.  (xviiL  2B— 40.  jiA 

1—16.  former  part  of  the  verse.) 
f  iv.  Narrative  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jestis  Christ  (Jdz.  16b  latter  part 

of  the  verse,  to  v.  37.) 
f  V.  The  burial  of  Christ  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  (sIjl  38-42.) 
f  vi.  The  resurrection  (xx.  1—10.),  and  Christ's  appearances^  first  to 

Mary  (11—18.)^  and,  secondly,  to  the  disciples  on  the  same  day. 

(19—23.) 
f  vii.  Christ's  qipearaaee  eight  days  after  to  his  disdples,  Tbomsa 

being  present  CM— 29.) 

Part  III.  eoniaina  an  Jteeonni  of  the  Pereon  of  the  Writer  of 
thie  Goepel^  and  of  hie  design  in  writing  it,  (zx.  30, 31. 
xxL) 

Sect.  1.  Compxiaes  a  dedaiation  of  the  end  which  Saint  John 
had  in  view  in  composing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  his  readem 
might  be  convinced  that  Jeeue  it  tsb  Cbeist  the  Son  of  God 
(xx.  31.) ;  and  consequently  that  the  tenets  and  notions  of 
Cerinthus  frere  altogether  fiUse  and  hereticaL  In  this  section 
is  related  Christ's  appearance  to  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  his  discourse  to  the  apostle  Peter.  (xxL  81— 19.) 

Sect.  2.  Relates  to  the  evangelist  John  himself;  Christ  checks 

Peter's  curiosity  concerning  his  death,  (xxi.  20 — 23.)    The 

conclusion.  (24,  25.) 

This  section  seems  to  have  been  added,  as  a  eonfotstion  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  some,  that  &aint  John  was  not  to  die :— an  opinion 
which  might  have  weakened  his  authority,  if  he  had  suffered  it  to 
pass  unrefuted. 

Besides  refuting  the  erroiB  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers^ 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  John  also  had  in  view  to  confute 
the  erroneous  tenets  of  the  Sabeans,  a  sect  which  claimed 
John  the  Baptist  for  its  founder.  He  has  adduced  a  variety 
of  terms  ana  phrases,  which  he  has  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  Joiin's  Gospel  in  such  a 
manner  as  renders  his  conjecture  not  improhable.*  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  greatly  errif  we  conclude  with Rosenmuller, 


*  Washing  the  feet  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume)  i 
commonly,  in  the  eastern  countries,  the  first  klaoness  shown  to  a  travel* 
ler,  vrho  was  to  be  hospitably  received  (Oen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.  xUii.  21.): 
whence  it  came  to  be  used  for  hospitality  in  generaL  (I  Tim.  v.  10.)  When 
our  Saviour  therefore  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  and  taught  them  to 
condescend  in  lllce  manner  to  their  inferiors,  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing 
as  if  he  had  Instituted  and  established  the  law  of  hospitality  among  all  his 
future  followers.  Now,  as  strangers  are  the  objects  of  this  Jaw,  and  not 
persons  who  live  in  the  same  community,  it  was  indeed,  in  the  sirlcteit 
sense,  a  mw  commandment  to  them,  who  thought  it  their  doty  ^  avoid 
those  of  another  nation. *' (Acts  z.  28.) 

■  Mlebaelia^  voL  UL  pp.  2»-302. 
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that  John  had  both  these  classes  of  heretics  in  view,  and 
that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respectire  tenets.  Yet,  though 
he  composed  his  Gospel  principally  with  this  desi^,  he  md 
not  wholly  confine  himself  to  it;  but  took  occasion  to  im- 
part correct  views  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ 
both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Should  this  opinion  be  ac- 
ceded to,  it  will  reconcile  the  Tsrious  opinions  of  learned 
men  concerning  the  real  scope  of  John's  Gospel. 

YI.  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  this  Gospel, 
that  John  studiously  omits  to  notice  those  passages  in  our 
Lord's  history  ana  teaching,  which  had  Wn  related  at 
length  bj  the  other  evangelists,  or  if  he  mentions  them  at 
all,  It  is  m  a  very  cursory  manner.  By  pursuing  this  method 
he  gives  his  testimony  mat  their  narratives  are  faithful  and 
true,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  himself  room  to  enlarge 
the  Gospel  history.  This  confirms  the  unanimous  declarsr 
lions  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  first  three  Gospels  were 
written  and  published  befi^re  John  composed  his  evangelical 
history.  In  the  account  of  our  Saviours  passion,  deatti,  and 
resurrection,  all  the  four  Gospels  coincide  in  many  particu- 
lars; though  here  John  has  several  things  peculiar  to  iiim- 
•elf.  In  his  Gospel,  many  things  recorded  by  the  other 
evangelists  are  omitted*  He  has  given  no  account  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  nor  of  his  baptism  bv  John.  He  takes 
no  notice. of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wilderness ;  nor 
of  the  call  or  names  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  nor  of  their 
mission  during  the  ministry  of  Christ;  nor  of  his  para- 
bles, or  other  discourses  recorded  by  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists; nor  of  his  journeys;  nor  ot  any  of  his  predictions 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  related 
by  them ;  nor  has  John  repeated  any  of  Christ's  miracles 
recorded  by  them,  except  that  of  feeoingr  five  thousand  peo- 
ple, which  was  probably  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
course to  which  it  gave  Birth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John 
mentions  several  incidents,  which  the  other  CTangelists  have 
not  noticed.  Thus,  he  gives  an  account  of  our  Lord's  cleans- 
ins  the  temple  at  the  first  passover,  when  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  all  the  other  evangelists  give  a  similar  account 
of  his  cleansing  the  temple  at  nis  latt  passover.  Tliese  two 
acts,  however,  are  widely  difierent.  He  relates  the  acta  of 
Christ  before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist;  the 
wedding  at  Cana;  the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  been  blind 
from  his  birth;  the  resurrection  of  Laaams;  the  indignation 
of  Judas  asainst  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord  with 
ointment;  me  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus;  his  washing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples ;  and  his  consolatory  discourse  to  them 
previously  to  his  passion.  John's  Gospel  also  contains  more 
plain  and  frequent  assurances  than  tliose  occurring  in  the 
other  Gospels,  that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  prophet  and  messen- 
ger of  Goa,  but  also  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God : 
and  asserts  his  pre-existence  and  Deity  in  the  clearest  and 
most  distinct  terms.' 

YJL  Salmasius,  Grotius,  Bolten,  and  other  critics  have 
imagined  that  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel  originally  in 
Greek,  but  in  the  Svriac  language.  This  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, is  contradicted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Christian 
antiquity,  which  affirms  that  he  wrote  it  in  Greek.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  observations  already  offered,  respecting  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament,"  we  may  remark,  tiiat  the 
Hebraisms  occurring  in  this  Gospel  clearly  prove  that  it  was 
originally  written  by  a  Jew.  His  style  is  pronounced  by 
JVfichaelis'  to  be  better  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other 
evangelists ;  and  he  ascribes  this  excellence  to  the  facility 
and  taste  in  the  Greek  lanmiage,  which  the  apostle  seems  to 
have  acquired  from  his  long  residence  at  Epbesus.  His 
narrative  is  characterised  by  singular  perspicuity,  and  by  the 
most  unaffected  simplicity  and  benevolence.  Tiiere  are  few 
passages  in  Holy  Writ  more  deeply  affecting  than  this  evan- 
ffelists  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.^ 


SECTION  VI. 

oir  Tm  ACTS  or  the  afostlbs* 

I,  Title, — IL  Author  and  daie^—Ul.  Genuineneit  and  autfign- 
4icit9» — IV.  Scopcr—y,  Ckronolojy.^yi,  AnalysU  of  the 

iMichaeliflL  toI.  Hi.  PP.  303—315.  On  the  decisive  testimony  of  Saint 
John's  Ooenel  to  the  Divinity  of  oar  Sevionr,  gee  Bishop  Bloomflefd's  "  Five 
Lectures,  aelivered  on  the  Fridays  during  Lent,  l323."~>Loadon,  ISlS, 
12nio. 

•  6ce  Vol.  L  pp.  193,  IM.  8Uf)ra. 

«  lotrod.  vol.  ili  part  1.  p.  316. 

A  Uampbell  on  the  Gospels^  vol  li.  pp^  (92—196.  KulnSel,  Comm.  in  Hist 
f.ib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  iil.  p.  33.  etttq.  PrtlH,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  203— 
236.    Vbierj  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test  pars  1.  p.  340.  pars  ii.  pp.  20&-268. 


eontente  of  thU  book — ^VII.  069ervaiioiu  mi  t7«  tiik^ 
YSL  On  the  impertanee  of  this  bs^k^  ae  an  etukneeh^ 
the  truth  of  Chriotianity. 

I.  The  hook  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlbs  forms  the  fi^ 
and  last  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  a^ 
connects  the  Gospel  vrith  the  Epistles ;  being  a  aa«<u!  p.'«. 
script  to  the  former,  and  a  proper  introduction  to  the  laufi 
On  this  account  it  has  been  ganeFally  placed  after  the  foo; 
Gospels,  though  (as  Michaelis  has  remarked)  in  serml  il- 
cient  manuscripts  and  versions  it  is  very  frequently  pbN 
after  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Panl,  becaose  it  is  neoessarr  tr 
the  ri^t  understanding  of  them. 

Vanoos  Tixixa  have  been  given  to  this  book  vhkb  si 
noticed  in  the  critical  editions  oT  the  New  Testament  Ttsi. 
in  the  Codex  Bezae,  or  Cambridge  manuscript,  it  is  csiit^ 
nPASElJ  TftN  AnoiTOAQN,  the  Jets  or  TVansaeiioru  nf 'jn 
JtposUu,    In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  sk:- 
scripts,  it  is  entitled  npASEi2  TfiN  AFinN  Ano2TOAr.v:k 
Acta  of  the  Holy  Apoatlea,  which  title  is  also  adopted  bT2.£ 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.    Hie  first  of  these  tbis 
titles  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  printed  editiom,  u>:i 
all  modem  versions;  but  bv  whom  it  was  prefixed,  it  is  ii 
impossible  to  ascertain.    In  the  Svriac  versioo,  accondiar-: 
the  edition  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  tbe  title  is:  **T> 
Book  of  the  Aoto,  that  is,  of  the  History  of  the  Bh^i 
Apostles,  composed  by  my  holy  lord  Luke  the  EvangelUt' 
— in  the  Arabic  version  it  is,  "The  begiiming  of  the  B/i 
of  the  Acts  of  the  [holy]  Apostles;'' — ood  in  the  Eth^v 
version,  **  The  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  the  transactions  of  t  - 
ministers,  that  is,  the  History  of  the  holy  Apostles.""    1^3 
book  contains  great  part  of  the  lives  and  traasactioDs  of  Sa;:' 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Chrjtizs 
church ;  oouuneneing  at  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  ik 
being  continued  down  to  Saint  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  ai-f 
his  appeal  to  Ciesar,  comprising  a  period  of  about  \kr:\ 
years. 

II.  That  Saint  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  tk 
Apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  naffle.ii 
evident  both  from  the  introduction,  and  from  the  utrnmrM 
testimonies  of  the  early  Christians.    Both  are  inscnbtii  v 
Theophilus ;  and  in  the  very  first  verse  of  the  Acts  then  i$ 
a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  the  forx 
Treatise,     On  this  account,  Dr.  Benson  and  some  Dtk 
critics  have  conjectured  that  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Go^is 
and  Acts  in  one  book,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  \m 
the  frequent  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  it  is  ckartbat^ 
was  present  at  most  of  the  transactions  he  relates.  Heap- 
pears  to  have  accompanied  Saint  Paul  from  Troas  toFhiJipf'i; 
ne  also  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  At^f 
where  he  remained  two  years,  during  that  apesde's  nist 
confinement.    Accordingly  we  find  Samt  Luke  pnte&Wily 
mentioned  in  two  of  the  epistles  written  by  Saint  Pya^i  from 
Rome,  during  that  confinement.*    As  the  book  of  Acts  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Saint  Ptai*s  ub- 
prisonment,  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  rear  63, 
and,  as  the  death  of  that  apostle  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  p 
bable  that  the  book  was  composed  before  that  eveot,  vbirii 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  a.  d.  65.    For  these  reas'  ^ 
Michaelis,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Benson,  Rosenmuller,  fiisi:  F 
Tomline,  and  the  generality  of  critics,  assign  the  date  of  tb 
book  to  the  year  63. 

in.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  boot  tbe 
early  Christian  fathers  bear  unanimous  testtmony.  N^^i" 
mention  the  attestations  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  m  the  t^ 
century,  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  Drs.  Ba- 
son and  Lardner,^  we  may  lemaric  that  Iien«U6^  andTeits;!- 
lian,"  in  the  second  century,  both  ascribed  the  Acts  of  ^ 
Apostles  to  Saint  Luke«  Aiid  their  evidence  is  corroborztn 
by  that  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  ^ 
Bubseonent  ecclesiastical  writers.'  Further,  Chrysostom  3S» 
other  nthers  inform  us,  that  this  book  was  annually  i^^ 
the  churches,  every  day  between  the  festivals  of  £asterii» 
Pentecost  or  >VhitBuntide.i«  The  Valentinians,  iodpediJ 
well  as  the  Marcionites,  Severians,  and  some  Manicheatft 


>  Col.  iv.  14.    Philem.  2L 

c 


Jonei  on  the  Canton,  Vol.  ill.  pp.  129-138.  Dr.  Bei»oo'«  ff'*^  IS 
First  Planting  of  Christianity,  to).  U.  pp.  326—390. 2d  edit.  Pr.Ui»>^ 
Works,  Index,  voce  Acu  of  the  Apoatlea.  ,  ^ 

t  Lsrdncr,  8vo.  vol.  U.  pp.  1^  163. ;  4ro.  voL  I.  p.  d6a   BeB«».  *** 
p.  330.  ^ 

•  Urdaer,  8vo.  vol  IL  pp.  861, 962. ;  41o.  vol  I  p.  452.  Benson,  vol  ii^ P  ^ 

»  Benson^ol.  ii.  pp.  321-^SM.    Lardner,  Svo.  vol  vl.  pp.  145-11/  i  ** 
vol.  iU,  pp.  206^  207.  . . 

*•  Benson,  vol.  U.  p.  332.   Laxdner,  8vd.  vol  v.  pp  133,  lat,*  4t9-  *»' 
p.  606. 
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jected  the  Aetsof  the  Apostles,  not  liom  historieal  leasons, 
It  because  thejr  militsted  against  their  opinions ;  for  the 
nostics  (of  which  sect  the  v  alentinians  and  Marciooites 
ere  a  branch)  afinned  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  different  from  the  God  of  the  New  Testament :  and  that 
lother  Christ,  diffisreot  from  our  Saviour,  was  promised, 
he  Sererians  and  Enoratites  strenuously  insistea  upon  ab- 
ioence  from  certain  articles  of  food;  whereas,  in  the  book 
'  Acts,  &e  oromiscnous  use  of  food  is  allowed.  Lastly, 
lanes  wished  himself  to  be  taken  for  **  the  Comforter,'*  who 
id  been  prombed  by  Christ  to  his  apostles ;  but  in  the  Acts 
ia  related  that  the  Comforter  that  had  been  so  promised 
Bs  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  been  sent  The  reasons, 
terefore,  why  the  book  was  rejected  by  the  aboTe4nentioned 
xrts,  were  not  historical,  but  doctrinal ;  because  the  narrative 
f  the  saored  historian  contradicted  their  dogmas;  and  as 
leir  errors  were  delected  and  refuted  by  contemporary  wri- 
irs/  the  unqualified  and  unsupported  assertions  of  these 
eretics  are  so  &r  from  impugning  the  veracity  and  genu- 
leness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Anostles,  that  on  tne  contrary, 
iiey  afford  a  decisive  and  collateral  testimony  in  favour  of 
he'book. 

IV.  Saint  Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  write 
t  coniplele  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
lurin|rtheinst  thirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  nor 
(ven  of  Saint  PanTs  life  during  that  period ;  for  he  has 
Jmost  wbotly  omitted  what  pas^  among  the  Jews  after  the 
onvereion  or  thai  apostle,  and  is  totally  suent  concerning  the 
pr^  of  Christianity  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
lie  foondfltioD  of  the  diurch  of  Christ  at  Rome,  Saint  Paul's 
ourney  into  Arabia,  and  many  other  topics,  though  the  la- 
oars  and  Bufiferin^  of  the  other  apostles  could  not  but  have 
forded  the  most  mterestinff  materials,  had  it  fallen  within 
is  design  to  have  composea  an  entire  history  of  the  church. 
If  we  carefolly  examme  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall 
■Tcetve  that  Saut  Luke  had  two  objects  in  view :— 1.  To 
late  in  what  manner  the  gifte  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  com- 
anicated  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  mim- 
es performed  by  the  apostles,  by  which  the  truth  of  Chris- 
mity  was  confirmed.  An  authentic  account  of  this  matter 
as  absolutely  neeessaiy,  because  Christ  had  often  assured  his 
sciples  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Unbe- 
??er9,  therelbre,  whether  Jews  or  Heatheos,  might  have 
ade  objections  to  our  religion  if  it  had  not  been  shown  that 
brist's  declarations  were  really  fulfilled. — 2.  To  deliver 
ich  accounts  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  admis- 
on  into  the  Chuicfa  of  Christy— a  claim  disputed  by  the 
?w$,  especially  at  the  time  when  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Acts 
f  the  Apostles.  And  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which 
mtcd  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  occa- 
ioned  his  imprtsomneDt  in  Rome,  with  which  Saint  Luke 
lose*  his  history.  Hence  we  see  ihe  reason  why  he  relates 
ch.  Till.)  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  (ch.  x.  zi.) 
he  story  of  Conwlius,  whom  Saint  Peter  (to  whose  authority 
he  adveraaories  of  Saint  Paul  had  appealed  in  fevour  of  cir- 
urocisioQS)  baptized,  though  he  was  not  of  the  circumcision, 
fence  also  Saut  Luke  relates  the  determination  of  the  first 
ouDcil  in  Jerosalem  relative  to  the  Levitical  law :  and  for  the 
one  reason  he  iB  more  diffuse  in  his  account  of  Saint  Paurs 
mrersion,  and  Saint  Paul's  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
entiies,  than  on  any  other  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
lation,  which  Saint  Luke  has  ffiven  (ch.  xii.),  has  no  con- 
ation with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles :  but  during  the 
riod  to  which  that  chapter  relates.  Saint  Paul  himself  was 
esent  at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  si.  80.  xii.  25.),  and  it  is  pro* 
hie,  for  that  reason,  that  Saint  Luke  has  introduced  it. 
It  there  is,  3.  A  third  opinion  which  Michaelis  thinks  not 
roid  of  probability,  viz.  that  Saint  Luke  might  desisn  to 
?oni  only  those  facts,  which  he  had  either  seen  himself  or 
d  heard  from  eye-witnesses.' 

Trenaeas  adrenas  Biereses,  lib.-  Hi.  e.  12.  Theodoret,  Hist  Eccl.  lib. 
•  21.   Augustine  epist  26L  «t  coatn  Ftautum,  lib.  xix.  c.  31. 

i^eOalai.  ii.6— 21. 

M:cbaeli8,  roL  iii.  part  1.  pp  32r-^l.  Dr.  Benson,  however,  Is  ofopi- 
0  that  Saint  Luke  designed  his  book  to  be  only  a  concise  specUnen  of 

<l»etrine«  preached  hj  the  apostles,  and  that  he  was  chiefly  dcsiroua 
i'*scribing  the  inaoner  in  which  the  Jews,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or 

f-vi  Gentiles,  and  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  were  respectively  converted. 
Ti  -0  this  learned  author  divides  the  book  into  three  parts  or  books,  viz. 
^fffint  port  coDlBlna  an  account  of  the  propacatioo  of  the  Gospel 
<ng  the  Jewn  only,  from  a.  d.  33.  to  a.  d.  41.  fncludlngchapter  U.  to  x  2. 


usioa  of  ChriaUtBity  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  together  with  its 
tber  progress  amoQff  the  two  preceding  classes  of 'persons,  a.  o.  44.  to 
)  fi3.  (Acts  xiii.— xxvia.)  Benson's  Hist  of  the  Flnt  Planting  of  Chris- 
atf  J,  voL  i.  pp-  22— M. 


V.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Michaelis  observea.  were 
evidently  written  with  a  tolerably  strict  attention  to  tsirono- 
logical  order ;  though  Saint  Luke  has  not  affixed  a  date  to  any 
one  of  the  facts  recorded  by  him.  There  are,  however,  seve* 
ral  parts  of  this  book,  in  which  ecclesiastical  history  is  com 
bined  with  political  facts,  the  dates  of  which  are' known  : 
and  these  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  because 
the  cbronoloffy  will  not  only  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  but  also  will  assist  us  in  fixing  the  year  when 
many  or  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were  written.  Taking  for 
finranted,  therefore,  that  this  book  commences  with  the  year 
33,  of  the  Christian  era  (in  which  calculation  he  follows 
Archbishop  Usher),  he  has  given  us  the  following  series 
of  dates :— « 

1.  *'  The  IHr9t  epoch,  sfier  the  commencement  of  the  book,  is 
at  ch.  xi.  29,  30. ;  for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pentecost 
after  Christ's  aaceneion  and  this  period  is  without  any  marks  of 
chronology.  But  at  ch.  xi.  29,  30.  we  have  a  date ;  for  the 
&mine  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Cesar,  and 
which  induced  the  disciples  at  Antioch  to  send  relief  to  their 
brethren  in  Judca,  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's 
leign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44  of  the  Christian  lera. 

2.  "  Second  epoch,  Herod  Agrippa  dies  soon  after  he  had  put 
to  death  the  apostle  St.  James ;  and  about  that  time  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Barnabas  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  (ch.  xii. 
21—25.)     This  is  still  in  the  year  44. 

3.  *'  Third  epoch,  (ch.  xviiL  2.)  Shortly  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews  ftom  Italy  by  Claudius  Casar,  Saint  Paul  arrives  at 
Coxinth.  Commentators  affix  the  date  of  54  to  this  event ;  but 
it  is  uncertain,  for  Suetonius,  the  only  historian  who  has  noticed 
this  banishment  of  the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date. 

4.  **  Fourth  epoch.  Saint  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is 
unprisoned  by  the  Jews,  not  long  after  the  disturbanoes  which 
were  excited  by  the  Egyptian,  (ch.  xxi.  37—39.)  This  im- 
prisonment of  Saint  Paul  happened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was 
two  years  before  Felix  quitted  his  government  of  J  odea.  (ch. 
xxiii.  26.  xxiv.  27.) 

5.  <*  Fifth  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprissnment,  Festus  is  appointed  govemer  of  Jadea, 
A.  n.  62.  (eh.  xxiv.  27.  xxv.  1.) 

**  From  thu  period  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
dear.  Samt  Paul  ii  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  in  which  Festus  arrived  in  Judaea :  he  suffers  ship- 
wreck, paases  the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome  in  the 
following  year,  that  is,  in  63.  (ch.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

**  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  close  with  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  Saint  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome :  consequently  in  the 
year  65.  (ch.  xxviii.  30.)" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  events  that  hap- 
pened between  the  epochs  33  and  34,  and  between  44  and  60, 
especially  the  time  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion  and  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem :  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  first  of 
these  transactions  a.  d.  35,  others  in  38.  But,  though  we 
cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  a  probable  conjecture  may 
be  formed.  Thus,  Michaelis  remarks.  Saint  Stephen  hardly 
suffered  martvrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  trom  the  go- 
vernment of  Judeea ;  because,  under  that  procurator,  the  Jews 
had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments.  Now, 
according;  to  Usher,  the  year  m  which  Pilate  was  recalled, 
was  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  Christian  sera :  Saint  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom, therefore,  probably  happened  after  36. — If  tiiis  bo 
true.  Saint  Paul's  conversion  must  have  happened  likewise 
after  36,  and  therefore  35  is  too  early  a  date.  But  how  long 
after  36,  whether  in  38,  cannot  be  determined. 

In  what  manner  the  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  33  and  36,  Michaelis  cannot  determine :  for 
what  chronologers  have  said  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  cal- 
culation. The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  respect  to  ch. 
viii.  and  x. :  for  we  can  affirm  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
one  must  be  placed  before  the  other  af^r  36.  We  are  like- 
wise in  the  dark  widi  respect  to  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  and  several 
other  chapters.  Of  ch.  xvi.  we  may  assert,  that  it  belongs 
to  a  period  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  fourth  epoch,  or  the 
year  60 :  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  three  years  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  time  spent  on  several  journeys,  can  hardly  be 
pressed  into  a  smaller  compass  than  that  of  six  years.  To  ch. 
xvi.,  therefore,  the  latest  date  which  can  be  assigned  is  54 :  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  should  be  dated  stui  earlier.^ 

«  Michaelis,  vol  IlL  part  i.  pp.  336— 33S.  The  chronology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  Js  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Hug's  Introduclicn  to 
New  Test  vol.  ii.  pp.  312—^34.,  and  (so  far  as  concerns  the  travels  and 
writioKS  of  Saint  Paul)  by  the  revioTver  of  that  work  in  the  British  CriUe 
for  April  182B,  pp.  Wl-317. 
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VI.  The  Acts  of  the  ApoeUes,  as  they  appetbr  in  our  co- 
{ijes,  tnay  be  divided  into  mree  prineipftl  pans ;  tIz. 

VkRT  I.  eoniaimt  the  Rlat  and  Progrtu  of  the  Mother  Church 
at  Jerasalem  from  the  Time  (four  SaviourU  Jhcennon  to  the 
first  Jewish  J^trseeution,  (ch.  U — ^viii.) 

SscT.  I.  The  traniactions  before  and  after  Jesos  Christ's 

aicension  into  heaven.  (L) 
SscT.  %,  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at  the 

feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in 

consequence  of  it  (iL) 
SscT.  3.  A  lame  man  healed  by  Peter  and  John-— Peter's 

discourse  to  the  peopler— Events  that  befel  the  apostles  in 

consequence  of  thst  miracle.  (iiL  iv.) 
SscT.  4.  The  death  of  Ananias  snd  Sapphira— Miracles  of 

the  apostles, — who  sre  scourged  and  dismissed,  (v.) 
Skct.  5.  The  institution  of  descons — the  discourse  and  marr 

tyrdom  of  Stephen,— and  the  first  Jewish  persecution,  (vi. 

▼u.  vui.  1 — 4.) 

Part  II.  eompriaea  (ft«  Dispertion  of  the  DiBeiples-^-ihe  /Vo- 
pagaiion  of  Christianity  among  tne  Samaritans-^he  Con* 
version  of  Saint  Paul^  and  the  Foundation  of  a  Christian 
Church  at  Antioeh,  (yiii.  5. — ^xii.) 

SscT.  1.  The  planting  of  the  church  St  Samaria,  (viii.  5— !t5.^ 
SxcT.  8.  The  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  (viii. 

U6— 400 
SiCT.  3.  The  conversion,  baptism,  and  first  preaching  of 

Saint  Paul,  (ix.) 
8bct.  4.  Account  of  two  miracles  performed  by  Peter,  and 

the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,  (z.  xi.  1—18.^ 

8xcT.  5.  The  first  Gentile  church  founded  at  Antxoch.  (xi. 
19— 30jl 

BscT.  6.  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa, — 
relation  of  his  miserable  death,  (xii.) 

P4RT  III.  describes  the  Conversion  of  the  more  remote  Gentiles^ 
by  Barnabas  and  Paul^  andj  after  their  Separation^  by  Paul 
and  his  Jhsociates^among  whom  was  Luke  himself  during 
the  latter  Part  of  Pouts  l^abours.  (xii.— zxvi^.) 

SicT.  1.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  St  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Piridia,  Ico- 
Bium,  Lystra,  and  DeibcH—Tho  retom  of  Saint  Paul  to 
Antioch.  (xiii.  xiv.) 

SscT.  2.  Discussioa  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  at  Jero- 
sslem  oonceming  the  Aeoessity  of  cjicumcision,  and  of 
observing  the  law — ^Their  letter  to  the  churohes  on  this 
subject  XV.  1 — 36.) 

Sect.  3.  Psul's  second  depaituie  from  Antioch— He  preaches 
the  Ciospel  in  various  coontries,  particulariy  at  Philippi  in 
Macedonia— the  conversion  of  the  Phiiippian  gaoler,  (xv, 
86— 41.XVL) 

SxcT.  4.  The  journeys  and  apostolical  Isbours  of  Paul  and 
his  Bssodates  at  Thessalonica,  Berea,  and  Athens— His 
masterly  apology  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagites.  (xviL) 

SxcT.  6.  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Antioch. 
(xviiL  I— 23.) 

SscT.  6.  Paul's  third  departure  from  Antioch — Consequences 
of  his  preaching  at  Ephesus.  (xviii.  23 — 28.  xix.) 

SxcT.  7.  The  IslMurs  of  Psul  in  Greece  snd  Asia  Minor,  and 
his  journey  towards  Jerusalem,  (xx.) 

SscT.  8.  The  persecution  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem — ^He  is  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Cesarea.  (xxi. — xxiiL  1 — 30.) 

SxcT.  9.  Paul's  arrival  at  Cnsarea — the  charges  of  the  Jews 
against  him--His  defence  before  Felix — Appeal  to  Casar— 
His  defence  before  Agrippa,  at  whose  request  his  cause  was 
reheard.  (xxiii.31 — 85.  xxiv.^-xxvi.) 

SxcT.  10.  Narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  finom  Cesarea— His 
shipwreck  on  the  isle  of  Malta — His  voyage  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  resides  for 
two  years.  (xxviL  xxviii.) 

In  perusing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  desirable 
constantly  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  map  of  their  respect- 
iye  journeys,  particularly  those  of  Saint  Paid.  In  con- 
structing this  map,  the  accurate  geographer  D'Anville  has 
Srinclpally  been  followed ;  the  courses  ot  the  several  winds 
lat  usually  blow  in  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean  sea,  to- 
gether with  their  ancient  names,  are  inserted  from  Dr.  Shaw.> 

VII.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  ner- 
spicuous  and  noble.  Though  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
Hebraisms,  it  is  in  general  much  purer  than  tnat  of  most 

>  Travels  ia  Bsrbarf,  vol  li.  p.  131. 3d  edit 


other  books  of  the  New  TestanMmty  pnticdady  in  i , 
speeches  delivered  br  Saint  Paul  at  Atbens,  snd  befos»  i  i 
Roman  governors.  It  is  further  wonfay  of  lemaxk,  Unt tic 
Luke  has  well  supported  the  chamcter  of  eadi  pcnoovb 
he  has  introduced  as  speaking.  Thus  the  spcechet  and  qi 
courses  of  St.  Peter  are  recorded  wift  ttmplicitj,  and  a 
destitute  of  all  those  ornaments  which  uioally  oecui  b ;} 
orations  of  the  Greeks  and  Roirutniu  Neatly  similai  aie*4 
speeches  of  Saint  Paul,  which  'were  addhvased  to  the  Jcvi 
while  those  delivered  by  the  same  apostle  befiire  a  ^i^ 
audience  are  widely  different.  Thus,  in  hb  discoone  ^ 
Tared  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,'^  hecommeaces  with  a  long  pes 
phrasis,  which  wouhl  sot  have  been,  eilber  instrocUTe'cra 
tertainingin  any  other  place  than  a  Jewishsyomgne.  Qi 
the  contrary*,  tlie  speech  of  the  martyr  Stefihien  {htn  rDi 
altogether  of  a  different  description.  It  is  a  ksned  \n 
unpremeditated  disconise,  pronounced  br  a  penou  tob]}jia 
aoauaiated  with  the  art  of  oratory ;  and  though  he  cerdii 
had  a  particular  object  in  view,  to  "which  the  seveol  fa^i 
his  discourse  were  directed,  vet  it  ia  difficult  to  diseof^ib 
object,  because  his  maternls  are  not  regularly  &^ 
Lastly,  Saint  Paul's  discourses  before  assemblies  ifaiT« 
accustomed  to  Grectas  oratory,  bib  totally  different  fesm 
of  the  preceding,  lliough  not  adorned  with  the  towmi 
rhetoric,  the  language  is  pointed  and  eoergetic  sod  tit » 
terials  are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  as  is  diss 
in  his  speech  delirlBied  at  Athens  (Aet8XTii«23— 31.].a 
in  his  two  defences  of  himself  bedCbse  the  Roman  ^^sm 
of  Judaea,  (xxi v.  xxvi.)  Dr.  Benson  and  Michsdis,  v* 
ever,  are  both  of  o|nnion»  that  Saint  Luke  has  giveo  al^aa 
only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  Saint  Paul's  speeches;  ibrss 
speech  before  Felix,  he  most  ceitainhr  have  said  more  thai 
recorded  by  Saint  Luke  (xxiT.  12*  13..) ;  unless  we  tm 
that  Saint  Paul  merely  denied  the  chaxra  which  had  ms 
laid  against  him,  ¥rithout  confuting  it.  Sfichaelis  addi,s 
in  his  opinion  Saint  Luke  has  diown  great  jodgmeot  is  as 
abstracts :  and  that,  if  he  has  not  rsiained  the  verfr  wiffii 
Saint  Paul,  he  has  adopted  such  as  were  well  suited  \it 
polished  audiences  before  which  the  apostle  spoke.' 

YIII.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  affozd  abundant  frn&st 
of  the  truth  and  divine  orisinal  of  the  Christian  rdkis; 
for  we  learn  from  this  book,3iat  the  Gospel  was  mAumn 
for  its  success  to  deceit  or  fraud,  but  thbt  it  was  wiidys  | 
result  of  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  of  the  excelnK 
and  efficacy  of  &e  saving  truths  which  it  cootsios.  T^ 
general  ana  particular  doctrines,  comprised  in  the  Acts  of  Q 
Apostles,  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  glorioos  trotbR* 
vealed  in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated  in  the  AjpostdirfjH^ 
tles^  and  sre  admirably  sinted  to  the  state  of  tiie  persos* 
whether  Jews  or  Gentdes,  to  whom  they  were  imi««L 
And  the  evidence  which  the  apostles  gave  of  tlisniodnoes, 
in  their  appeals  to  prophecies  and  mitacles,  aolthemo« 
gii^s  of  tne  Spirit,  were  so  numerous  and  so  tfmpvAi 
me  same  thne  so  admirably  adapted  to  every  elass  of  p»»B| 
that  the  truth  of  the  reUgioh  which  th6y  attest  camrf  H 
reasonably  disputed.  .     , 

Further^  the  history  itself  is  credible.    ItwaswnttoKi 
person  who  was  acquainted  with  the  various  ds^ 
which  he  relates,  and  who  was  both  able  snd  m 

E'lve  a  faithful  narrative  of  every  thing'  that  occnrrn.  J| 
uke  was  a  companion  of  the  aposdes ;  he  was  boBwi 
eye  and  ear  witness  of  die  fecte,  and  was  P®i*^I  ? 
cemed  in  many  of  die  incidents  he  has  recorded.  JfJ' 
history  itself  there  are  no  inconsistencies  or  coo^^^^j^ 
the  miraculous  lacts  related  in  it  are  neither  >^J!^ 
when  we  consider  the  almidity  power  of  God  to  wwcflj^ 
are  ascribed ;  nor  improbable,  when  we  consider  tbej^ 
design  and  occasion  on  account  of  which  they  vereps? 
ed.    The  plamness  and  simplicity  of  the  d«P^^^^c 
strong  circumstances  in  its  mvour.    The  writer  *PPJ^ 
haveT>een  very  honest  and  impartial,  and  to  hare  ku 
fairly  the  objections  which  were  made  to  Chnsti«^V 
by  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  the  reflections  ^^''g'^  T^ijij. 
upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  its  first  preachers.    He  b^  ^ 
wise,  with  a  just  and  ingenuous  freedom,  ^^'^^^u^ 
weaknesses,  faults,  and  prejudices,  both  of  the  ^P^^r^ 
of  their  converts.    The  occasional  hints,  which  ^f*  "K^ 
through  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  harmonise  witb  to^^ 
related  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  w 


this  historyis  the  best  guide  we  can  have  ui  ^^^^  ^ 
epistles*    The  other  parts  of  the  New  Teetament  an) 


•  Acts  zUi.  1&-41. 

•  Michaeiia,  vol.  Ui.  part  I.  op.  331-336.    BeiiMii*s  m^H 
PtaBtioi  of  Christianity,  toL  U.  p.  868. 
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perfect  unison  with  the  history,  and  tend  to  oonfiim  it ;  for  the 
loctrines  and  principles  are  every  where  the  same.^  The 
Sospels  close  with  references  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
\ot8,  particularly  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we 
{now  from  the  Acts  was  poured  out  by  Christ  upon  his  di»- 
Mples  af\er  his  ascension;  and  the  Epistles,  generally, 
plainly-  suppose  that  those  facts  had  actually  occuriid,  which 
he  history  relates.  So  that  the  history  ot  the  Acts  is  one 
)f  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  nistory ;  for,  without 
neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  could  have  been  so 
clearly  understood;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  book  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian  revelation  b  set  before  us  in  a  clear 
ind  easY  view.^  Lastly,  the  incidental  circumstances,  men- 
ioned  oy  Saint  Luke,  correspond  so  exactly,  and  without 
my  previous  view  to  such  a  correspondence  (in  cases,  too, 
Birhere  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  premeditated  and  pre- 
;ontrived)  with  the  accounts  that  occur  in  the  Epistles,  and 
Krith  those  of  the  best  ancient  historians,  both  Jews  and 
Heathens,  that  no  person  who  had  forged  such  a  history,  in 
later  ages,  could  have  had  the  same  external  confirmation ; 
>ut  he  must  have  betrayed  himself,  by  alluding  to  some  cus- 
toms or  opinions  which  have  since  sprung  up,  oi  by  misre- 


presenting some  cireumstaaoes,  or  urinff  some  phrase  or  ex* 

Csioa  not  then  in  use.  The  plea  of  Torgiery,  therefore,  h: 
r  ages,  cannot  be  allowed ;  and  if  Saint  Luke  had  pub- 
lished such  a  history  at  so  early  a  period*  when  some  of  the 
apostles,  or  many  other  persons  concemed  in  the  transactionB 
which  he  has  recorded,  were  alive,  and  his  account  bad  not 
been  true,  he  would  only  have  exposed  himself  to  an  easy 
confutation,  and  to  certam  infamy. 

Since,  Uierefore,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  in  theio- 
selves  consistent  and  uniform;  the  inciaental  relations  agre^ 
able  to  the  best  ancient  historians  that  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  the  main  facts  supported  and  confirmed  by  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  we  are  justly 
authoriaed  to  conclude,  that,  if  any  history  of  former  times 
deserves  credit,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ought  to  be  receiyed 
and  credited ;  and  if  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  true,  Christianity  cannot  be  false ;  for  a  doctride  so  good 
in  itself,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  fallen  state  of  man, 
and  attended  with  so  many  miraculous  and  divine  testuno- 
nies,  has  aU  the  possible  marks  of  a  true  revelation.' 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ON    THE   EHST0LAR7   OR    DOCTRINAL   WRITINGS   07   THE    NEW   TE8TAMENT9  PABTICULABLT 

THOSE   OF  SAINT   PAUL. 

SECTION  L 

ACCOUHT  or  THB  APOSIXK  PAUL. 

1.  The  Birth  and  Education  of  PauL^^Bit  PerteeuHon  of  the  IHfcipleo  of  Chrift,  and  hio  Convertion.'^-Obtervationi  upon 
it, — II.  Hio  iubteguent  HyaveU  and  Laboun,  to  hit  oecond  Vint  to  Jerutalenid — ^III,  Bto  third  Itioit  to  Jerutalem,  and  oub' 
sequent  lAibouro,  to  hit  fourth  Visit  to  Jerusalem, — TV*  His  Journeys  and  Labours,  to  his  fifth  Visit  to  Jerusalem, — ^V.  7^ 
his  first  Imprisonment  at  Bome^^Yl,  His  subsequent  Journeys^  second  Imprisonment^  and  Jfartyrdom. — VII.  Chaf*acter 
of  PauL — VlIL  Observations  on  the  Style  of  his  Writings. 


1.  Saui*,  also  called  Paul  (by  which  name  this  illustri- 
ous apostle  was  generally  known  afier  his  preaching  among 
the  Gentiles,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  was 
a  Hebrew  of  tne  Hebrews,  a  descendant  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,^  and  a  native  or  Tarsus, 
then  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia.  By  birth  he  was  a  citizen 
of  Rome,^  a  distinguished  honour  and  privilege,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  some  of  his  ancestors  for  services  rendered 
to  the  commonwealth  during  the  wars.^  His  father  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid 
principles  of  that  sect.*  His  sister^s  son  and  some  others 
of  his  nBlations  were  Christians,  and  had  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel before  his  conversion.'  That  he  was  early  educated  in 
Greek  literature  at  Tareus,  may  be  inferred  from  that  place 
being  celebrated  for  polite  learning^  and  eloquence,^  ana  also 

t  The  subject  of  these  coincidences  has  abready  been  noticed  in  YoL  L 
pp.  49 — 51.  supra.  Dr.  Palej's  Hor»  Paaline  amplifies  the  arj^ment 
sDove  suggested,  and  is  IndisfMnsablf  necessary  to  a  critical  stadj  of  the 
Epistles. 

•  Dr.  Benson*s  Hist  of  ChristianityiVoI.  ii.  pp.  333—311. 

*  Phil.  iil.  &  2  Cor.  zL  22.  Acts  zrl.  37, 38. 
«  Acts  xxiL  25b  29.  xzUi.  27. 

>  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  that  this  is  the  most  probable  opinion.  Works, 
8vo.  yoL  l.'pp.  227—229.;  4to.  yoL  i.  pp.  124, 125.  Such  also  is  the  opinion 
or  John  Amtzenius,  who  has  wriUen  an  elegant  dissertation  onflaint  Paul's 
citizenship,  ^e  his  Dissertationes  Bins,  p.  196.  Utrecht,  1726.)  It  is  not 
an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  cloak  and  parchments,  which  Si.  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  brine  to  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.).  were  the  Roman  toga  and 
the  certificates  of  his  cldzenship,  which  might  be  of  senrice  to  him  In  his 
approaching  trial  before  the  emperor.  Bhnttleworth'sParapbFastlc  Trans- 
lation of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  p.  369. 

•  Acts  zziii.  6.  zxvL  6.  Ytai  iii.  6. 

^  Acts  xziii.  16—22.  Rom.  zvf.  7. 11. 21. 

•  Strabo  the  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  asms  sge  as  St  Plsul,  chane- 
terizes  the  inhabitants  of  Tftrsus,  as  cherishing  socb  a  passion  for  phikmo- 
phj  and  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  that  they  greatly  excelled 
even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other  place  where  there  were 
schools  and  acwtoraies  for  phikMophy  and  literature.  He  adds,  that  the 
Bstives  of  Tarsus  were  In  the  practice  of  going  abroad  to  other  cities  to 
perfect  themselveB.  (Lib.  xir.  voL  il.  pp.  960^  Wl.  edit  Oxon.)  This  cir- 
cumstsnce  accounts  for  Ssint  Paul's  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  his  stU' 
(fiei  under  GamalieL 

•  In  every  ancient  seal  of  learning  ekiqnence  held  a  principal  rank ;  and 
each  species  of  It  was  denomhwted  from  the  place  where  it  was  most 
practised,  or  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Thus  we  read  of  the  chaste  Attic 
eloquence,  and  of  the  florkl  Asiatic ;  and  Ttursns  also  gave  name  to  its  pe* 
enliar  mods,  which,  however,  is  least  known,  because,  from  the  very 
tiatare  of  it  its  prodoctfons  were  not  likely  to  remain.   The  Tanie  ek>- 
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from  his  quotations  of  several  Greek  poets  Jo  From  Tarsus« 
Saul  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  Jewish  traditions, 
under  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  day."  He  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  a  person  of  j^reat  natural  abilities,  of 
quick  apprehension,  strong  passions,  and  firm  resolution; 
and  was  thus  qualified  for  signal  service,  as  a  teacher  of 
whatever  principles  he  misht  embrace.  He  was  also  blame* 
less  in  his  life,  and  strictly  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed : 
this  is  evident  from  his  appeals  to  me  Jews,  and  from  the 
undissembled  satisfaction  he  expresses  on  a  serious  compari- 
son and  recollection  of  his  former  and  later  conduct.  (Acts 
xxiii.  1.  xxvi.  4,6.  Phil.  iii.  6.  1  Tim.  i,  13.  3  Tim.  1.  3.) 
His  parents  completed  his  education  by  having  him  taught 
the  art  of  tent-making,''  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  customary  to  teach  youth  of 
the  highest  birth  some  mechanical  employment,  by  which,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  they  might  maintain  themselves  without 
being  burthensome  to  others:  and  his  occupation  appears 
subsequentiy  to  have  had  some  influence  upon  his  style.^' 
For  some  time  after  tiie  appearance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  and  a  furious  opposer  of  all 
who  professed  that  faith;  and  when  the  protomartyr  Stephen 

?uence  was  employed  in  sudden  and  unpremeditated  harangaes ;  and  Saint 
aul,  long  accustomed  to  compositions  of  this  sort,  transforred  the  style 
and  manner  from  speaking  to  writing.  (Dr.  Powell's  Discourses,  p.  250.) 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  abruptness  and  other  pecunaritJes 
in  the  apostle's  letters  which  are  more  fully  considered  in  the  close  of 
this  section. 

i«  Thus,  in  Acts  xvii.  9B.  he  cites  a  yerse  from  Aratus ;  in  1  Cor.  xr.  33. 
he  quotes  another  from  Menander ;  and  hi  Tit  L  12.  a  verse  from  Ep^ 
memdes.    See  an  illustration  of  this  last  passage,  skjm-o,  VoL  I.  p.  81. 

it  Acts  xxil.  3.  xxri.  5.  Gal.  1. 14. 

»  Michaelis  makes  St  Paul  to  haTe  been  a  maker  of  mechanical  instru- 
ments (voL  iv.  pp.  183.-186.) ;  but  all  eommeotators  are  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  manufacturer  of  tents,  for  which,  fai  the  East,  there  was  always  a 
considerable  demand. 

>*  To  a  man  emptoyed  in  making  tents,  the  ideas  of  eamps^  arma,  axmoor, 
war&re,  military  pay,  would  be  familiar ;  and  St  Paul  Introduces  these 
and  their  concomitants  so  frequently,  that  his  language  seems  to  have  been 
such  as  odght  rather  have  been  expected  from  a  soldier,  than  from  one 
who  lived  in  quiet  times,  and  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Pow 
ell's  Discourses,  p.  251 
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was  stoned,  Saul  was  not  only  eonsentingr  to  his  death,  but 
actually  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  had 
■atoned  nim. 

A..  D.  34.  AAer  this  eyent,  Saul  took  an  active  part  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  also 
throughout  Judeea  (Acts  viii.  3.  xxii.  4.  zxn.  10, 11.) ;  and 
procured  letters  of  conunission  from  tlie  high-priest  and 
elders,  or  sanhedrin,  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Da- 
mascus, empowering  him  to  bring  to  Jerusalem  any  Chris- 
tians, whether  men  or  women,  whom  he  misht  find  there. 
He  also  obtained  letters  to  the  governor  of  Damascus,  we 
may  presume,  to  permit  them  to  be  removed  from  his  Juris- 
diction. (Acts  ix.  2.  xxii.  5.  xxvi.  13.^  While  Saul  was 
on  his  journey  thither  for  this  purpose,  nis  miraculous  con- 
version took  place,  a.  d.  35,  in  the  manner  recorded  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  which 
Saint  Paul  himself  has  numerous  references  in  his  Epistles.^ 
The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time  and  by  such 
means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofs  that  have 
ever  been  given  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  That  Saul, 
who  possessed  such  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements, 
from  being  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
became  dlat  once  a  disciple  himself,  is  a  fact,  which  cannot 
be  controverted  without  overturning  the  credit  of  all  history. 
He  must,  therefore,,  have  been  converted  in  the  miraculous 
manner  in  which  he  himself  declares  that  he  was  converted, 
and  of  course  the  Christian  revelation  must  be  from  God;  or 
he  must  have  been  either  an  impostor,  an  enthusiast,  or  a 
dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  is  no  other  alternative 
possible. 

1.  If  he  was  an  impostor,  he  must  have  declared  what  he 
knew  to  be  false,  and  he  must  have  been  influenced  to  such  a 
conduct  by  some  motive  or  other.  But  the  only  conceivable 
motives  for  religious  imposture  are  the  hopes  of  advancing 
one's  temporal  interest,  credit,  or  power ;  or  the  prospect  of 
gratifying  some  passion  or  appetite  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  religion.  Now,  that  none  of  these  motives  could  influence 
Saint  Paul  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  is  manifest 
from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  at  the  period 
when  he  renounced  the  former,  and  embraced  the  latter  faith. 
Those  whom  he  lefY  were  the  disposers  of  wealth,  of  dignity, 
and  of  power,  in  Judaea ;  those  to  whom  he  went  were  indi- 
gent men,  oppressed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  improving 
Sieir  fortunes.  The  certain  consequence,  therefore,  of  his 
taking  the  part  of  Christianity  was  the  loss  not  only  of  all 
that  he  possessed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more : 
whereas,  oy  continuing  to  persecute  the  Christians,  he  had 
hopes,  rising  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  making  his  fortune  by 
the  favour  of  those  who  were  at  the  headof  the  Jewish  state, 
to  whom  nothinor  could  so  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal 
which  he  had  shown  in  that  persecution.  As  to  credit,  or 
reputation,  could  the  scholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain 
either  by  becoming  a  teacher  in  a  college  of  fishermen! 
Could  he  flatter  himself  that  the  doctrines  which  he  taught 
would,  either  in  or  out  of  Judaea,  do  him  honour,  when  ne 
knew  that  *'  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness  !*'  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power 
that  induced  him  to  make  this  great  change  ?  Power :  over 
whom  1  Over  a  flock  of  sheep  whom  he  himself  had  assisted 
to  destroy,  and  whose  very  Shepherd  had  lately  been  mur- 
dered !  Perhaps  it  was  with  the  view  of  gratifying  some 
licentious  passion,  under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion, 
that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion !  This  cannot 
^  be  alleged  :  for  his  writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  strictest 
morality,  obedience  to  magistrates,  order,  and  government, 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  licentiousness,  idleness,  or 
loose  behaviour,  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  We  nowhere 
find  in  his  works^  that  saints  are  above  moral  ordinances ; 
that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace ;  that  monarchy  is  despot- 
ism which  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 
ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor ;  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  moral  actions ;  that  any  impulses  of  the  mind  are  to 
direct  us  against  the  light  of  our  reason,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  or  any  of  those  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of 
society  has  been  often  disturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality 
often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  act  under  tiie  sanction  of 
divire  revelation.  He  makes  no  distinctions,  like  the  impos- 
tor of  Arabia,  in  favour  of  himself :  nor  does  any  part  of  his 
^life,  either  before  or  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  bear 

t*  flee  iMurticularly  1  Cor.  zv.  9.  Gal.  i.  13.  1  Tim.  1. 12, 13.  Varioue  opl- 
nioDt  hare  been  entertained  by  learned  men  respecting  the  date  of  8c. 
Paul's  conTersion.  The  date  assigned  in  the  text  is  that  adopted  by  Bp. 
Pearson.  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  that  erent  to  the  end  ot  3G,  or  early  in  3/. 
^Works,  Sro.  toI  y\.  pp.  236—239. ;  4to.  toL  ili.  pp.  25B^  253. 


any  mark  of  a  libertine  disposition.  As  among  the  Jews,  st 
among  the  Christians,  his  conversation  and  manners  verg 
blameless^— It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  the  other  apog. 
ties,  by  those  who  were  resolved  not  to  credit  their  testimoaj, 
that  having  been  deeply  engaged  with  Jesus  during  his  li^ 
they  were  obliged,  for  the  support  of  their  own  credit,  {qhI 
from  having  gone  too  fiaur  to  return,  to  continue  the  same  pro* 
fessions  aflerhis  death ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  said  of 
Saint  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force  there  may  be 
in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  it  all  teods  to  convince  us/thjt 
Saint  Paul  must  naturally  have  continiied  •  a  Jew,  and  2q 
enemy  to  Christ  Jesus.  Jif  they  were  engaced  on  one  sidp, 
he  was  as  strongljr  engaged  on  the  other.  Ii  shame  withheld 
them  from  changing  smes,  much  more  ought  it  to  hn 
stopped  him,'  who,Trom  his  superior  education,  mustiare 
been  vastly  more  sensible  to  that  kind  of  shame,  than  th< 
mean  and  illiterate  fishermen  of  GalUee.  The  only  other 
difference  was,  that  /A«y,  by  quitting  their  master  after  its 
death,  might  have  preserved  themselves ;  whereas  ^  hj 
quitting  the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  egw 
tainly  brought  on  his  own  destruction. 

2.*  As  St.  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  is  manifest^ 
he  was  not  an  enthusiast.     Heat  of  temper,  melanck^y, 
ignorance,  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  etttk- 
siasm  is  composed ;  but  from  all  these,  except  the  first,  tb 
apostle  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.    That  he  kd 
great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew  and  when  a  ChrisOin^ 
in  maintaining  what  he  thought  to  be  right,  cannot  be  denid ; 
but  he  was  at  all  times  so  much  master  of  his  tempei, 
as,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  **  become  all  things  to  ai! 
men,"  with  the  most  pliant  condescension,  bending  his  cc- 
tions  and  manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  du^  to  Crod  would 
permit;  a  conduct  compatible  neither  with  the  stiffoess  of  a 
Wot,  nor  with  the  violent  impulses  of  fanatical  delosioa. 
That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is  evident  from  his  conduct  ia 
embracing  every  method  which  prudence  could  Buggesi  tc 
escape  danger  and  shun  persecution;  when  he  could dci} 
without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the  honour  of  his 
God.     A  melancholy  enthusiast  courts  persecution;  2hi 
when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  afflicts  himself  with  absurd  poi 
ances ;  but  the  holiness  of  Saint  Paul  consisted  only  io  the 
simplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and  in  the  unwearied  perfonssiLV 
of  his  apostolical  duties.    That  he  was  ignorant,  no  n^a 
will  allege  who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for  be  ap- 
pears to  have  been  master  not  on^  of  tlie  Jewish  learning,  h-J 
also  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  very  conversaat 
even  with  the  Greek  poets.    That  he  was  not  credulous,  is 
clear  from  hi^  having  resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  mirj- 
cles  performed  on  earth  by  Christ,  as  well  as  those  tbatw'ere 
afterwards  wrought  by  tne  apostles ;  to  the  fame  of  which, 
as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  he  could  not  possibly  bavie  beta  a 
stranger.    And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  may  be  g^athered  from  all  that  we  see  m  his 
writings,  or  know  of  his  life.    He  represents  himself  as  the 
least  oT  the  apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  aposile. 
He  says  that  ne  is  the  chief  of  sinners ;  and  he  prefer^,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  universal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecr, 
miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  he  coulj 
be  endowed.    Is  this  the  language  of  vanity  or  enthusiasm* 
Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his  own  religious  opiniocs, 
to  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  m- 
tyrdom  1    It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  the  enemies  of  Chmii; 
anity  to  attempt  to  resolve  this  miraculous  conTeisioa  ot 
Saint  Paul  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm.     The  power  of 
imagination  in  enthusiastical  minds  is,  unquestioDablyf  very 
strong ;  but  it  always  acts  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  iia- 
printed  upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  working,  and  can  no  inoro 
act  against  them  than  a  rapid  river  can  carry  a  vessel  agaiB^ 
the  current  of  its  own  stream.   Now,  nothing  can  be  more  cei- 
tain  than  that,  when  Saul  departed  from  Jerusalem  for  Damasp 
cus,  armed  with  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bring  the 
Christians,  who  were  there,  bound  to  Jerusalem^  whether  m^ 
were  men  or  women  (Acts  ix.  2.^,  an  authority  solicited  by 
himself  and  granted  to  him  at  his  own  express  desirej-^is 
mind  was  most  strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion  agaiB» 
Christ  and  his  followers.    To  give  those  opinions  a  mo» 
active  force,  his  passions  at  that  time  concuned,  being  lo* 
flamed  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  irritating  consciomess 
of  his  past  conduct  towards  them,  the  pride  of  suppoiti^.^ 
part  in  which  he  had  voluntary  engaged,  and  the  credit 
which  he  found  it  procured  him  among  me  chief  ^nests  m 
ralers,  whose  commission  he  bore.    If,  in  such  a  state  2SA 
temper  of  mind,  an  enUiusiastical  man  had  imagined  vdsX» 
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saw  a  Tiftion  from  heaveiiy  denouncing  the  anger  of  God 
against  the  Christians,  and  commanding  him  to  persecute 
them  without  any  mercy,  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  natu- 
ral power  of  enthusiasm.    But  that,  in  the  very  instant  of  his 
being  engaged  in  the  fiercest  and  hottest  persecution  against 
them, — ^no  circumstance  having  occurred  to  change  his  opi- 
nions or  alter  the  bent  of  his  disposition,— he  should  at  once 
ima^ne  himself  called  by  a  heavenly  vision  to  be  the  apostle 
of  Christ,  whom,  but  a  moment  before,  he  deemed  an  impos- 
tor and  a  blasphemer,  that  luid  been  justly  put  to  death  upon 
the  cross ; — ^this  is  in  itself  wholly  incfeoible,  and  so  far 
from  being  a  probable  effect  of  entnusiasm,  that  just  a  con- 
trary effect  must  have  been  naturall3r  produced  by  that  cause. 
But,  still  further  to  show  that  this  yision  could  not  be  a  phan- 
tom of  Saint  PauVs  own  creating,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he 
ivas  not  alone  when  he  saw  it ;  there  were  many  others  in 
company,  whose  minds  were  no  better  disposed  than  his  to 
the  Christian  fidth.    Could  it  be  possible,  tnat  the  minds  of 
dll  these  men  should  be  so  strangely  affected,  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  they  saw  a  great  Itgki  shining  about  ihem^  above 
the  hrighineas  of  the  tun  al  noon^y^  and  heard  the  sound  of 
a  voice  from  heaven,  though  not  the  words  which  it  spake 
(Acts  xxi.  6. 9.^,  when  in  reality  they  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  such  thing  f    Could  they  be  so  infatuated  with  the  con- 
ceit of  their  own  fancies,  as  to  fall  down  from  their  horses, 
together  with  Saul  (Acts  xxvi.   14.),  and  be  speechless 
through   fear,  when  nothing  extraordinary  had  nappened 
either  to  him  or  to  them ;  especially  considenng  that  this  appa- 
rition did  not  appear  in  the  night,  when  the  senses  are  more 
easily  imposed  upon,  but  at  mid-day  ?    If  a  sudden  frenzy 
had  seized  upon  Paul,  from  any  distemper  of  body  or  mind, 
can  we  suppose  his  whole  company,—- men  of  different  con- 
stitutions and  understandings,-— to  have  been  at  once  affected 
in  the  same  manner  with  him,  so  that  not  the  distemper  alone, 
but  also  the  effects  of  it,  would  exactly  agree  1    u  all  had 
gone  mad  together,  would  not  the  frenzy  of  some  have  taken 
a  different  turn,  and  presented  to  them  different  objects  1 
This  supposition  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and  all  possibility, 
that  unbelief  must  find  some  other  solution,  or  give  up  the 
pdnt. 

3.  Having  shown  that  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor 
nor  an  enthusiast,  it  remains  only  that  we  inquire  whether  he 
was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others  ?  This  inquiry,  indeed, 
may  be  despatcned  in  a  very  few  words.  For  who  was  or 
were  to  deceive  him  1  A  few  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
ft  was  morally  impossible  for  such  men  to  conceive  the 
thought  of  turning  the  most  enlightened  of  their  opponents, 
%ud  the  most  cruel  of  tlieir  persecutors,  into  an  apostle,  and 
to  do  this  by  fraud  in  the  very  instant  of  his  greatest  fury 
as^iDst  Uiem  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they  have  been  so 
extra  vacant  as  to  conceive  such  a  thought,  it  was  physically 
impossiole  for  them  to  execute  it  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
find  his  conversion  to  have  been  effected.  Could  they  pro- 
duce a  light  in  the  air,  which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  than 
the  sun  1  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words  from  out  of 
that  light,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  company  ? 
(/ould  they  make  him  blind  for  three  days  after  that  vision, 
and  then  make  scales  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  restore  him 
U)  si^ht  by  a  word  1  Or  could  they  make  him  and  those  who 
travelled  with  him  believe,  that  aft  these  things  had  happen- 
ed, if  they  had  not  happened  1  Most  unquestionably  no  fraud 
was  equal  to  all  this. 

Since,  then.  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  Impostor  nor  an 
enthusiast,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows 
that  his  conversion  was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Christian 
loVi^on  is  a  divine  revelation.^ 

11.  Shortly  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  nim.  Said  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17.) ;  and 
during  his  residence  in  that  country  he  was  fully  instructed, 
OS  we  may  reasonably  think,  by  special  revelation,  and  by 
diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  GospeL    Three  years  after  his  conversion  he 


^  See  Lord  LjUletofi'a  Obser^tloas  on  the  Conreraion  of  S&int  Paul 
(froin  which  the  above  remarks  are  abridged) :— a  treatise  to  which  H  has 
been  truly  aatd,  "infldelitThaa  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specioas 
aiMwer.'*    **  Lord  L.  had,"  aaja  his  biographer,  "  in  the  pride  of  juvenile 
confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  convemiion,  entertained  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  Christtanter :  but  he  now*'  (in  his  maturer  years)  "  thought 
Ute  time  come,  when  tt  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  bv  chance, 
uid  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  great  question.    Bit  atudtea^  dkno 
HONEST,  endtd  in  conviction.    He  found  that  religion  was  true.'*    (Dr. 
Johnsoa's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  ill.  a  383.)    Dr.  Graves  has  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  conduct  ana  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Chaiacter  of  the  Apoities  and  Evangelists,  pp.  115—121.  191— 21&. 
which  show  that  he  was  In  no  respect  influenced  or  directed  by  a  spirit  or 
entl  usiaim. 


returned  to  Damascus,  a*  d.  38.  (Gal.  1. 18.]|,  and  holdly 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who,  rejecting  his  testi- 
mony, as  an  apostate,  conspired  to  kill  him ;  but,  the  plot 
being  communicated  to  Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascus 
privately  by  night,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first 
time  since  his  conversion.'  After  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians  in  that  city,  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  disciple:  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days, 
during  which  his  boldness  in  preaching  tiie  Gospel  so  irritated 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  conspired  against  him ;  which 
when  the  brethren  knew^  they  brought  him  down  to  Csssarea* 
Fhilippi^  and  sent  Mm  forth  to  Tarsus,  (Acts  ix.  28 — 30.) 

A.  D.  39.  While  Saul  was  in  Cilicia,  he  had  those  divine 
yisions  and  revelations  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xii. : 
on  which  occasion  there  was  given  him  a  thorn  in  the  Jiesh 
(supposed  to  have  been  some  paralytic  affection  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  voice),  lest  he  sltould  have  been  exalted  above 
measure^  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations. 

In  the  year  42,  Saul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  proceeded 
to  Antiocn,  where  they  taught  with  great  success  for  one 
year.  (Acts  xi.  26.)  During  their  abode  in  this  city  thae 
came  prophets  from  Jerusalem^  one  of  whom,  named  Agabus, 
signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  a  dearth  throughout 
the  {and  oxJudca,  whiek  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
.Csesar,  commencing  in  the  fourth,  but  raging  chiefly  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  emperor.  In  order  to  relieve 
their  suffering  brethren  in  Judsa,  a  collection  was  made  by 
the  Christians  at  Antioch,  each  according  to  his  ability ;  and 
was  sent  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barna- 
bas and  Saul  (Acts  xi.  27 — 30.),  a.  d.  44.  The  trance  oi 
vision  mentioned  in  Acts  xxii.  17.  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  during  this  second  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

III.  A.  D.  44.  Having  discharged  tliis  trust,  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them 
Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  evangelist)  as 
an  assistant  in  their  approaching  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  to 
which  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  soon  after  separated  by  tlie 
solenm  and  express  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A.  D.  45.  Being  thus  sent  forth,  they  departed,  with  Mark 
as  their  minister,  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontcs,  twelve  miles  below  Antioch,  and  about  five 
from  the  sea;  whence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,  the  native 
country  of  Barnabas,  and  preached  the  woid  of  God  at  Sala- 
mis,  the  nearest  port  to  Syria,  at  first  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues according  to  their  custom.  Thence  they  crossed  to 
Paphos,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  SergiusPaulus,  the 
Roman  proconsul,  resided.  This  magistrate,  being  desirous 
to  hear  tne  word  of  God,  sent  for  the  apostles ;  but  Barjesus. 
a  Jewish  false  prophet  and  sorcerer,  opposed  them,  and 
sought  to  pervert  the  proconsul  from  the  faith.  But  Saul, 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  struck  the  sorcerer  with  blindness, 
for  a  season,  as  a  punishment  for  his  wicked  interference. 
This  astonishinff  judgment,  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord,  converted  the  proconsul  to  the  faiUi.  (Acts  xiii.  1 — 12.) 
As  Saint  Luke,  who  has  recorded  the  labours  of  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  calls  him  no  longer  Saul,  but  Paul, 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  change  was  made  by 
Saul  himself  in  honour  of  the  proconsul,  who  was  probably 
his  first  convert  from  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  or,  per« 
haps,  the  first  Gentile  of  high  rank  who  was  converted.' 

A.  D.  46.  '*  Paul  and  his  company'*  sailed  from  Cyprus  ta 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  preached  at  Perga,  a  city  of 
Parophylia,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  ^e  sea.  Here 
Mark  separated  from  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pisidia,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas converted  great  numbers,  both  of  the  proselyted  and 
of  the  idolatrous  uentiles;  but,  being  driyes  Uience  by  tha 
machinations  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  proceeded  to 
Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  (xiii.  13--i52.)  Here  they  converted 
many  to  the  faith ;  but,  oeing  in  danger  of  being  stoned,  tiiey 
proceeded  to  Lystra,  where  Paul,  working  a  miracle  on  a 
cripple,  was  at  first  considered  as  a  god,  but  was  afterwards 
dragged  out  of  the  city,  stoned,  and  left  for  dead.  (xiv.  1— 
20.)  He  rose  iip,  however,  perfectly  whole ;  and,  quitting 
Lystra,  on  the  following  day,  he  proceeded  to  Deroe,  and 
presched  the  Grospel  in  ualatia  and  Phrygia,  regions  adjoin* 

•  Acts  ix.  2a-25.  Oal.  i.  17. 18.  2  Cor.  zi.  32;  33. 

■  It  was  customarr  among  the  Romans  to  assiune  the  name  of  a  bene, 
foctor  whom  ther  highly  esteemed.  Thus  the  Jewish  historian  loaephns 
took  the  name  of  Fla^iua,  in  complimeai  to  Vespasian,  with  wbon  he  was 
in  high  fiivour.  This  circumstance  sufllcienUy  refutes  the  unfounded  ■•• 
sertiont  of  a  late  revilcr  of  the  Scriptures,  who,  wilfully  disregarding  all 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  has  asserted  that  Lake  has  eompUed hit 
narrative  from  two  talea ! !  I 
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ing  to  LTeaonia,  whence  Paul  and  his  assistants  returned 
through  Lystra  and  Iconium  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  confirm- 
ing the  new  converts  in  the  faith,  and  ordaining  elders  in  every 
thureh.  Having  tiius  traversed  all  Pisidia,  they  retract 
their  way  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and,  embarkine  at  Attalia, 
returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  afier  a  circuit  of  about  two 
years,  fxiv.  21—27.)' 

A.  D.  47, 48.  During  their  residence  at  Antioch,  which  is 
fnipposed  to  have  been  full  two  yeais,  certain  persons  came 
from  Judiea,  and  taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  without 
circumcision  and  ouer  legal  ceremonies.  These  false 
teachers  Paul  and  Barnabas  withstood ;  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  send  a  deputatian  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain  the  deci- 
sion of  tiie  apostles  and  elders  on  this  question.  For  this 
purpose  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed :  and,  travelling 
through  Phoenice  and  Samaria,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
▲•  D.  49,  where  it  was  decreed  that  the  proselyted  Gentiles 
were  not  obliged  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  term  or 
condition  of  salvation.  (Acts  xv.  1^29.)  AfVer  the  council 
of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch,  and 
made  some  stay  there,  probably  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  49,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
manv  assistants.  (3(V--35.^ 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  50,  Paul  proposed  to  Bar- 
nabas to  take  another  circuit  throughout  the  churches  they 
had  planted  in  Asia  Minor.  But  Barnabas  being  desirous  of 
having  his  nephew  Mark  for  their  minister,  Pam  objected  to 
him  who  had  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey  to  Pam- 
phylia. (xiii.  13.)  A  sharp  contention  arose,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  separation ;  and  Barnabas  sailed  with  Mark  to 
Cyprus,  to  visit  the  churches  which  had  been  planted  there 
by  Paul  himself;  while  Paul,  choosing  Silas  for  his  compa- 
nion, departed  from  Antioch  with  the  approbation  of  the 
church.  Pas^ng  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  confirmed 
the  churches  in  those  countries;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Derbe  and  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  to  preach  the  Gospel  a  se- 
cond time  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem.  At  Lvstra  Paul  took  Timo- 
thy as  his  assistant ;  and,  departing  tnence  with  Silas,  they 
went  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  publishing  every  where 
the  decrees.  (Acts  xv.  35—41.  xvi.  1 — 6.^  Being  forbidden 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel  m  Asia,  strictly  so 
called,  they  anived  at  Mysia ;  and  being  in  like  manner  for- 
bidden to  proceed  to  Bithynia,  they  passed  by  the  Lesser 
Mysia  (which  separated  Bithynia  from  the  region  of  Troas), 
and  came  to  the  city  and  port  of  Troas.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  evangelist  Luxe.  fxvi.  7,  8.) 

A..  D.  50.  While  they  were  at  Troas,  Paul  and  his  assist- 
ants were  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia  by  a 
vision  that  appeared  to  Paul  during  the  night.  In  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  monition,  they  sailed  directly  from  Troas  to 
Samothracia,  and  next  day  to  Neapolis,  ana  thence  to  Phi- 
lippi,  a  eity  of  Macedonia  PrimOy  and  a  Roman  colony,^ 
Here  Paul  converted  IJydia,  and  dispossessed  a  damsel  who 
had  a  spirit  of  divination,  for  which  last  transaction  Paul 
and  Silas  were  beaten  with  rods  and  imprisoned ;  but,  being 
liberated  (Acts  xvi.  9 — 40.),  they  passed  through  Amphipo- 
lis  and  ApoUonia  to  Thesszuonica.  Here  he  preached  in  the 
synagognae,  and  some  believed,  while  othera  peraecuted  him. 
Being  ooliged  to  auit  that  city,  Paul  and  his  assistants  went 
to  Bersea,  where  they  preached  with  great  success ;  but  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  coming  from  Thessalonica,  stirred  up  the 
people  against  them.  Paul,  therefore,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timotiiy  at  Beriea,  departed  to  Athens ;  where  ne  disputed 
daily  in  the  syiuigogue  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the  market- 
place with  the  Ilpicurean  and  Stoic  philosophere.  Tliese 
men  conducted  him  before  the  supreme  court  of  Areopagus 
for  trial,  on  the  capital  charge  of  being  *'  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  demons."  Before  this  tribunal,  composed  of  senatore, 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  statesmen.  Saint  Paul  deliver- 
ed his  most  eloquent  and  masterly  apology ;  in  which,  while 
he  retorted  the  charge  of  his  accusere,  he  instructed  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  he  preached  the  living  God,  to  them  unknown.' 
AlUiouffh  many  of  his  hearera  ridiculed  the  sublime  doctrines 
which  ne  taught,  particularly  that  of  the  resurrectiout  yet 
some  of  his  audience  were  better  disposed,  and  desirous  of 
further  infoimation ;  and  ona  among  his  judges  was  convert^ 

*  BiBhop  Peanon  allott  three  jeura  for  these  journeys  of  the  apostle, 
vis.  4d,  46^  and  47,  and  something  more.  But  Calmet,  Tillemont,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  1>t.  Hales,  allow  two  years  for  this  purpose, 
Tiz.  46^  and  46^  as  above  stated  \  which  period  corresponds  with  our  Bible 
ehroQolQgr. 

»  That  this  is  the  proper  reoderingof  Acts  jcvi.  11..  see  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 

■  See  some  obserradons  on  this  Discourse  of  Baint  Paul  in  f  ym.  pp. 
Wi  32r.  ififf 


ed,  together  with  Damaris,  a  woman  of  some  nnkfksidn 
othera  of  inferior  note.  (Acts  xvii.) 

A.  D.  51 — 63.  Prom  AUiens,  Saint  Paul  proceeded  to  Co 
rinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  distingnisned  for  tKe  bqid 
her,  quality,  opulence,  and  learning  ofits  inhabitants,  snd 
for  the  celebrated  games  solemnizd  on  its  isthmus,  whirb 
(as  well  as  the  gymnastic  exercises  for  which  Tanns  w 
eminent)  have  furnished  the  apostle  with  very  numerous  8sj 
elegant  allusions  and  phrases.  At  Corinth  he  tarried  a  rssr 
ana  six  months,  i.  e.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  51,  the  utios 
of  52,  and  the  early  part  of  53.  His  principal  assoriatn  n 
the  ministry,  besides  Timothy  and  Silas,  who  came  to  bin 
from  Thessalonica,  were  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontes,  and  ]« 
wife  Priscilla,  who  had  lately  come  thither  from  Rook, 
whence  the  emjieror  Clandius  had  banished  all  the  Jevi « 
account  of  their  turbulence,  and  with  whom  he  worked  si 
their  common  trade  of  tent-makers  for  his  liveKhood.  Fito 
this  city  he  wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  TliessaloDim, 
and  perhaps  also  that  to  the  Gaiatians.  The  success  of  Ssiat 
Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth  and  in  PelopooDBis, 
so  irritated  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  they  dragged  hinW 
fore  Gallic,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia ;  who,  pradeotlv  r. 
fusing  to  interfere  in  religious  opinions  that  were  notW 
mental  to  the  state,  drove  them  trom  his  tribunid.  (iviiL  ]. 
17.)  After  continuing  some  further  time  at  Connth,  Sain 
Paul  embarked  at  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of  Corioth,  k 
Ephesus,  where  he  left  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  procenM 
thence  to  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem:  froin  which  latter citj Is 
returned  to  Antioch.  f  18 — 23.) 

IV .  A..  D.  54 — 56.  After  some  stay  at  Antioch,  Saijit  hot 
visited  the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phryg[ia,  and  came  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  found  Aquila  and  Pnscilla  (Acts  XTiii. 
34—28.),  and  conferred  the  Holy  Spirit  on  twelve  of  Jola 
the  Baptist's  disciples.  Saint  Paul,  as  usual,  preached  fini 
in  the  synagogues,  but,  being  opposed  by  the  Jews,  be  afi& 
wards  taugnt  m  the  school  of  one  Tyrannns  with  great  v^ 
CMS,  and  wrought  numerous  miracles,  (xix.  1 — ^20.)  Dmii? 
this  residence,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  K 
Saint  Paul  received  a  letter  from  the  Corinthians,  to  vfcoa 
he  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  But  being  assaulted  by  Dnoe- 
trius,  a  silversmith,  and  others  of  his  profession,  who  wm 
einployed  in  making  silver  shrines  in  which  the  nnag«9  of 
Diana  were  to  be  enclosed,  and  were  apprehensive  that  thw 
trade  would  suffer  from  his  preaching.  Saint  Paul  quittd 
that  city,  where  he  had  gathered  a  numerous  church.  (Acs 
xix.  21-41.  XX.  l.j  ^ 

A.  D.  56.  On  his  aeparture  from  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  vat 
first  to  Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  on  his  retoni  /too 
Corinth.  (2  Cor.  li.  12,  13.)  Here  he  preached  a  short  time 
with  great  success,  and  then  proceeded  to  MacedomLvbeif 
he  received  the  collections  of  the  Macedonian  Christiaitf, 
for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea. 

A..  D.  57.  In  his  progress  from  Macedonia  into  GiMce,  be 
is  supposed  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  on  the  conitDes  cf 
lllyncum,  as  mentioned  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  Saint  Paul  cod* 
tinned  three  months  in  Greece,  principally,  it  is  sappoai 
at  Corinth  (whence  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans]; 
and  having  received  the  money  which  the  churches  had  ^ 
lected  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  he  sailed  from  PM 
lippi^  to  IVoas,  and  thence  to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  a 
the  Ephesian  church  had  come  to  meet  him  by  bis  appoioj' 
ment,  to  whom  Saint  Paul  gave  a  most  affecting  fuevell 
charge.  (Acts  xx.) 

A.  D.  68.  From  Miletus,  Paul  and  his  company  BaiW 
directly  to  Cos,  next  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Pataia:  heie. 
finding  a  vessel  bound  to  Phoenicia,  they  embarked,  M 
leaving  Cyprus  on  their  left,  they  landed  at  Tp.  Aft« 
waiting  seven  days,  they  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  worn  yhij 
port  they  went  on  foot  to  Cesarea,  where  they  lodged^* 
Philip  the  evangelist  During  their  stay  here  for  sercril 
days,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  n>'< 
who,  persisting  in  his  determination  to  go  to  Jerusalem^  ^ 
at  length  permitted  to  depart :  he  accoi^ingly  arrived  thmi 
for  the  fifth  time,  just  betore  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.d9^ 
and  was  gladly  received  by  the  brethren,  (xxi.  1—1^)  «^t 

V.  A.  D.  58.  The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  njj 
and  his  assistants  related  to  James  and  the  elders  of  Jbe 
church  "what  things  God  had  vn-ought  among  the  Gentiw 
by  his  ministry;  and  when  they  heard  it  they  glorified^w 
Lord."  Shortly  after  this,  some  Asiatic  Jews,  probably  nan 
Ephesus,  seeing  Paul  in  the  temple,  whither  be  had  goMta 

• 

•  While  Saiat  Paul  wm  la  Bfacedonia,  be  wroto  hlf  aeecnd  t^^^ 
CoriBthiana. 
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issist  some  of  the  bTetfareD  to  discharge  a  row  of  Nazarite- 
ihm,  excited  the  maltitade  to  till  the  apostle,  who  was  with 
limculty  rescued  from  tHfeir  fury  by  L^^sias,  the  chief  captain 
>r  tribone  of  the  temple  guard.  On  the  following  morning, 
Paul  ^MTBs  conducted  Wore  the  couootl,  when  he  declared 
limaelf  to  be  a  Pharisee*  A  contest  having  arisen  between 
iie  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  members  of  the  sanhedrin, 
Ly  sias,  being  appiehenuye  for  Paul's  safety,  commanded  the 
loidieTs  to  rescue  him,  and  directed  the  council  to  accuse  him 
liefore  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Cesarea.  (Acts  xxii.  xziii.) 
Five  days  afler,  Anania^  the  high-priest,  accompanied  by 
the  elders  and  by  a  certain  orator  named  Tertullus,  proceeded 
\o  that  city,  and  accused  him  to  Felix  of  sedition,  heresy,  and 
mfanation  of  the  temple.  These  clmrges  were  deni^  by 
^aint  Paul,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  faith ;  but  the  goyer- 
Bor,  though  conymced  of  his  innocence,  being  unwillinor  to 
liBpleaae  the  Jews,  and  also  hoping  that  Paul  would  haye 
^yen  money  to  be  liberated,  ordered  the  apostle  to  be  kept 
in  easy  confinement,  and  allowed  his  friends  to  visit  him. 
A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Felix,  at  the  request  of  his 
«rife  Drusillst  sent  for  Paul,  who  gave  them  an  account  of 
fiis  faith  in  Christ,  and  reasoned  soTorcibly  concerning  right- 
eousness, chastity,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  that  the  profli- 
gate goyemor's  conscience  was  alarmed.*  <*  Felix  trembled, 
and  answered.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a 
oonyenient  season,  1  will  call  for  thee."  That  season,  how- 
ever, never  came;  and  Felix,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
recalled  from  his  government,  left  Paul  in  prison  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiv.) 

X.  D.  60.  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judoea 
by  Festus,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Samt  Paul,  and  having 
heard  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  against  l|im,  and  his  de- 
fence, proposed  a  new  trial  at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews.  But  this  was  declined  by  Paul,  who 
appealed  to  the  emperor.  Shortly  after  this,  Agrippa  king 
on  Chalcis,  and  his  sister  Bemice,  having  come  to  Coesarea 
to  congratulate  Festus,  the  latter  communicated  PauPs  case 
to  him,  and  brought  the  apostle  forth  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore Agrippa.  Accordingly  the  apostle  vindicated  himself 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  innocence  from  Agrippa  himself  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.) ;  but, 
having  appealed  to  the  emperor,  it  became  necessary  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  at  length  arrived  in  the  spring;  of  the 
year  61,  after  a  very  tempestuous  passage,  the  oarticulars  of 
which  are  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  1 — 16.  Here 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  hired  bouse,  with  a 
soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  to  whom  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
though  with  little  success ;  and  afterwards,  during  the  two 
years  of  his  confinement  (ftom  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61,  to  the 
early  part  of  63),  he  received  all  that  came  to  his  house, 
preaching  tiie  uospel  without  any  impediment  whatever. 
(Acts  xxviii.  17— 3i.}  During  this  first  visit  to  Rome,  Saint 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Phiiippians,  Co- 
lossians,  and  to  Philemon. 

VI.  As  Luke  has  not  continued  Saint  Paulas  history  be- 
yond his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  have  no  authentic 
record  of  his  subsequent  travels  and  labours  from  the  spring 
of  A.  D.  63,  when  he  was  released,'  to  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom.    But,  from  the  intimations  contained  in  the  Epistles 
which  he  wrote  from  Rome  durin?  his  first  confinement,  some 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  he  sailed  from  Italy  to 
Judsea,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and,  leaving 
Titus  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5.),  he  proceeded  thence  with  Timothy 
to  Judsa,  and  visited  the  churches  in  that  country,  to  which 
he  had  lately  sent  from  Italy  (perhaps  from  Rome)  the 
Epistle  which  is  now  inscribed  to  ike  Hebrews,     Havin? 
visited  the  churches  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Paul 
and  Timothy  continued  some  time  at  Colosse;  and,  leaving 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  visiting 
the  churches.    From  this  country  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
'itus,  and  also  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.    Having  also 
visited  the  churches  of  Greece,  and  probably  that  of  Corinth 
for  Uie  second  time.  Saint  Paul  pained  the  winter  of  64  at 
Nicopolis,  a  city  of  Eptrus ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Crete, 
and  perhaps  to  Corinth  for  the  third  time  ;*  and  early  in  65 

<  WHh  what  admirable  propriety  Saint  Paol  raited  his  address  to  the 
characters  of  Felix  and  DrusiUa,  see  VoL  II.  Part  IL  Chap.  IL  Beet  D.  f  4. 
iDdp.d27  infra. 

*  It  Is  DM  known  by  what  means  St.  Pfeul  was  delivered  from  prison, 
t^slmet  eonjeetures,  with  great  probability,  that  tlte  Jews  durst  not  proM> 
(oie  him  before  ttie  emperor. 

*  Such  Is  the  sopposinon  of  Mlehaell^  toL  hr.  p.  87. 


arrived  at  Rome,  where  his  active  exertions  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  cat)3cd  him  to  be  imprisoned  a  second  time.  How 
long  Paul  continued  in  prison  at  this  time,  we  know  not, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  brought  twice  before 
the  emperor  Nero  or  his  prefect.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it 
probable  that  he  was  confined  a  year  or  more  before  he  was 
put  to  death.  As  the  Neronian  persecution  of  the  Christians 
raged  greatly  during  this  second  visit  to  Rome,  Paul,  know- 
ing the  time  of  his  departure  to  be  at  hand,  wrote  his  second 
epistle  to  Timothy;  from  which  we  learn,  that,  though  tho 
apostle's  assistants,  terrified  with  the  danger,  forsook  him 
and  fled,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  consolation ; 
for  the  brethren  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  minis- 
tered to  him.  (9  Tim.  iv.  12.  21.^  Concerning  the  precise 
manner  of  Saint  Paul's  death,  we  nave  no  certain  information, 
but,  according  to  primitive  tradition,  he  was  beheaded  on  the 
39th  of  June,  ▲.  d.  66^  at  Aqua  Salvim^  three  miles  from  Rome, 
and  interred  in  the  Via  OstensU,  at  a  spot  two  miles  from  the 
city,  where  Constantine  the  Great  afterwards  erected  a  church 
to  his  memory.  ^  But  his  noblest  monument  subsists  in  his 
immortal  wntings ;  which,  the  more  they  are  studied,  and 
the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will  be  admirei 
to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful,  the 
most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most  learned  and  profound 
specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory,  and  philosophy."* 

VII.  Such  Were  the  Itfe  and  labours  of**  Paul  the  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  have  justly  been  considered  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
How  indefatigably  he  exerted  himself  to  make  known  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  the  preceding  brief  sketch  will  suf- 
ficiently evince.  **  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man  was,  his  readiness  to  un- 
derstand, and  his  promptness  to  enter  into,  the  great  design 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  give  the  world  a  universal  reunion.  His 
mind,  with  wonderlul  facility,  threw  ofi*  the  prejudices  of  his 
Jewish  education,  and  expanded  to  the  vastness  of  this  en- 
terprise. It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  aAer  he  had  cast  ofi*  the 
yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  abandoned  his  first  religious 
connections,  he  manifested  no  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  his 
former  friends.  On  the  contrary,  his  kindness  was  unwearied, 
and  his  disposition  to  accommodate  his  practice  to  their  pre- 
judices, as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  sacrifice  of  pnnci 
pie,  was  remarkable.  Perhaps  a  higher  example  of  firmness 
united  with  liberality,  was  never  exhibited  by  any  mere  man. 
His  history  shows  also  a  noble  instance  of  intellectual  and 
moral  courage.  His  design  was,  to  spread  the  gospel 
throughout  the  whole  world.  (Rom.  i.  5.)  He  went  to  his 
work  in  full  expectation  of  success,  without  any  human 
means  hot  the  use  of  reason  and  persuasion.  His  confidence 
in  the  power  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  unlimited  and  un- 
wavering."^ Hence  **  we  see  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
purpose,  travelling  from  country  to  countiy,  enduring  every 
species  of  hardship,  encountering  every  extremity  of  danger, 
assaulted  by  the  populace,  punishea  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left  for  dead :  expecting,  wherever 
he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  trea^ent  and  the  same  dan« 
gers ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  ciw,  preaching  in  the  next, 
spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing  to  it 
his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  pereistinff  in  this  course 
to  Old  age  (through  more  than  thirty  years) ;  unaltered  by 
the  experience  ofperverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  deser- 
tion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  wan^  labour,  persecutions ;  un- 
wearied by  long  confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of 
death."* 

But  this  great  luminary  of  the  Christian  church  did  not 
confine  his  labours  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He 
wrote  fourteen  £pistles,  in  which  the  various  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  are  explained,  and  inculcated  with  pe- 
culiar sublimity  and  force  of  language ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  exhibit  the  character  of  their  great  author  in  a  most 
amiable  and  endearing  point  of  view.  His  faith  was  a  prac- 
tical principle,  influencing  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  his  morality  was  oT  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind. 
He  **  derives  all  duties  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as 

«  Br.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  il.  book  11.  pp.  1 156—1264.  Dr. 
lardner,  Works,  Svo.vo).  vi.  pp.  234—901. ;  4ro.  vol.  id.  pp.  261— ®4.,  whos« 
dates  have  chiefly  been  foUewed.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Flam- 
ing of  Chrisiianiiy,  voL  i.  pp.  144—290.  vol.  li.  puttim,  Pritii,  Introd.  la 
Nov.  Test  pp.  246-26a  Dr.  BIscknight's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  snnezed 
to  the  fourth  volume  (4to.X  or  the  sixth  volume  (Svo.X  of  his  translatkm 
of  the  Epistles. 

•  Murrsy  Street  Diseourses,  p.  336.  (New  York,  183a) 

•  Faley  's  Horn  PSalinae,  p.  379.  See  also  some  valuable  remarks  on  th« 
character  of  Saint  Paul  in  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Tbeoiotj,  pp.3M 
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their  foundation.  All  the  xnotiTes  to  liffht  action,  all  the  ar- 
guments for  holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  thisvouroe ;  all 
itk9  lines  of  duty  convert  to  this  centre.  If  Paul  censures, 
he  points  to  this  only  spring  of  hope ;  if  he  laments,  he 
turns  to  this  only  true  source  of  consolation;  if  he  insists 
that  the  grace  of  trod  hath  appeared^  he  points  to  its  practical 
object,  teaching  lu  to  live  aoberly^  righieouely^  and  godly, 
VVnen  he  determines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Saviour,  and 
even  him  under  the  degrading  circumstances  of  crucifixion, 
he  includes  in  that  knowledge  all  the  religious  and  moral 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible.*'^  Integrity,  tenderness 
of  heart,  disinterestedness,  neavenly-mindedness,  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  delicacy  in  giving  advice 
or  reproof,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Saint  Paul's 
writings ;  in  which,  while  ne  every  where  maintains  the  ut- 
most respect  for  constituted  authonties,  he  urges  and  unfolds 
the  various  social  and  relative  duties  in  the  most  engaging 
and  impressive  manner. 

VIIL  **A11  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul  bespeak  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  most  exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest 
abilities.  His  composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  ani- 
mated. He  possessed  a  fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but 
chastised  fancy,  a  quick  appehension,  and  an  immensely 
ample  and  liberal  heart.  Inheriting  from  nature  distinguished 
powers,  he  carried  the  culture  ana  improvement  of  mem  to 
the  most  exalted  height  to  which  human  learning  could  push 
them.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  a 
great  orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Longi- 
nus,  a  person  of  the  finest  taste,  and  iustest  discernment  m 
criticism  and  polite  literature,  classes  tne  Apostle  Paul  among 
the  most  celebrated'  orators  of  Greece.  His  speeches  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  worthy  the  Roman  senate.  They 
breathe  a  most  generous  fire  and  fervour,  are  animated  with 
a  divine  spirit  of  liberty  and  truth,  abound  with  instances  of 
as  fine  aodress  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated  orations  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast ;  and  his  answers,  when  at 
the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  have 
a  politeness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  antiquity 
hardly  ever  equalled.'"'  At  the  same  time,  this  great  preacher 
adapted  his  discourses  to  the  capacities  of  his  respective 
audiences,  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  propriety  and  abi- 
lity, as  is  evident  from  the  dilerence  of  his  reasoning  with 
the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  with  the  Gentiles  at  Lystra, 
with  the  polished  Atiienians,  and  with  Felix  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, as  also  from  the  handsome  apology  which  he  makes 
for  himself  before  king  Agrippa. 

1.  As  the  Jews  had  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  and 
(it  is  well  known)  at  this  time  expected  a  deliverer,  from 
their  study  of  the  prophetic  writings,  Paul  takes  occasion, 
in  his  discourse  to  them  (Acts  xiu.  13 — 42.),  to  illustrate 
the  divine  economy  in  openin?  the  Gospel  gradually,  and 
preparing  the  Jews,  by  temporal  mercies,  for  others  of  a  yet 
more  important  nature.  This  afibrded  him  a  very  handsome 
and  unaffected  opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance  with 
their  Scriptures,  which  they  esteemed  the  highest  part  of 
literature,  and  object  of  science.  His  quotations  are  singu- 
larly apposite,  and  the  whole  of  his  discourse  (one  would 
think)  must  have  carried  conviction  to  their  minds.  The 
result  is  well  known ;  though  a  few  embraced  the  despised 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  majority  rejected  the  benevolent  coun- 
sel of  God  towards  them. 

3.  With  the  idolatrous  Lycaonians  at  Lystra  (who  were 
little  better  than  barbarians,  like  roost  of  the  inland  nations 
of  Asia  Minor),  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pursued  a 
different  course.  (Compare  Acts  xiv.  6—22.)  Such  persons 
are  apt  to  be  struck  ana  affected  more  with  signs  and  won- 
ders than  with  arguments ;  he,  therefore,  at  his  first  preach- 
ing among  them,  very  seasonably  and  fitly  confirmed  his 
doctrine,  by  a  signal  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  been 
a  cripple  from  his  birUi.  And  when  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
labourer  Barnabas  had  with  difficulty  restrained  the  people 
of  Lystra  from  offering  sacrifice  to  them  as  deities,  who 
(agreeably  to  the  fables  oelieved  among  the  ancient  heathen), 
they  supposed,  had  appeared  in  the  li&ness  of  men^  their  dis- 
course is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  their  auditora. 
They  derive  their  arguments  from  no  higher  source  than 
natural  religion,  and  insist  only  upon  the  plain  and  obvious 

t  Mrs.  More'8  Essay  on  St.  Paul,  vol.  I.  p.  109.,  to  which  the  reader  ia 
referred  for  an  ample  and  beaatifal  account  of  the  character  and  wriiinffs 
of  that  illustrious  apostle.  Oa  the  subject  of  his  "  preaching  Christ  cru- 
cified," the  reader  will  find  some  instructive  remarks  in  pp.  44—61.  of  Mr. 
Wilks's  able  vindication  of  Missionarj  ezertiona,  entitled  "Christian  Mis* 
•ioDS  sn  Enlightened  Species  of  Christian  Charity.*'  8vo.  London,  1819. 

•  LonginuB,  p.  268.    Pearce,  8vo. 

•  Harwood's  Introdactlon.  voL  i.  p.  190. 


topics  of  creation  and  providence.  The  woxks  of  cieatio* 
are  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  limns  Goa 
who  made  heaven  cand  earth  and  the  aea^  and  ail  tkinfft  tial  ^r 
therein.  In  timeepast  he  euffered  aU  nation*^  all  the  neathena« 
to  walk  in  their  own  tvays^  without  any  particular  revelatioB 
of  himself  like  that  which  he  made  to  Uie  people  of  IsneL 
But  yet  his  general  providence  afforded  ample  proofs  of  his 
power  and  goodness:  nevertheless  he  left  not  himtelf  vntbumi 
witness^  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  ana 
fruitful  seasons^  filling  our  hearts  unih  food  and  glcdnews^ 
These  arguments  are  as  forcible  as  they  are  plain  and  cbfi- 
ous  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  He  is  the  creator  and  preaerrer 
of  us  and  of  all  things,  he  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  the 
good  that  we  enjoy,  and  he  therefore  is  the  only  proper  sad 
adequate  object  of^our  wonhip.  The  people  were  so  traa»- 
norted,  that  with  these  sayings  scarce  reuramed  they  them  thai 
they  had  not  done  saerijiee  unto  them.  But  such  ia  the  fickle- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  multitude,  that  him  whom  t^y 
were  now  for  worehipping  as  a  god,  soon  after,  at  the  iiati- 

3WS,  they  suflSred  to  be 


gation  of  certain  Jews, 


stoned^  and  ^yun 


out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  The  apostkai 
however,  haa  sown  some  good  seed  among  them;  ibrvp 
read,  that  within  a  little  time  they  returned  a^ain  to  Lydr^ 
confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorttng  them  Is  em- 
tinue  in  the  faith, 

3.  Our  apostle^s  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  leaned 
and  polite  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  16—34.)  we  shall  find  t^ 
be  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  to  the  rude  aind  iiliie- 
rate  Lycaonians,  but  both  of  equal  fitness  and  propriety.  Hf 
did  not  open  his  commission  at  Athens  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  Lystra,  l^  working  a  miracle.  There  were,  doubdess. 
several  cripples  at  Athens  (for  it  is  well  known  that  sack 
cases  abound  in  that  climate) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  tlot 
any  of  them  had  the  good  disposition  of  the  cripple  at  Lji- 
tra,  or  faith  to  be  healed.  Besides,  the  Greeks  did  not  su 
much  require  a  sign  (iCor.  i.  22.)  as  seek  after  wisdom. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostle  disputing  not  onUr  in  tk 
synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  the  devout  persons  (Jewish  fvo&e- 
lytes),  but  also  in  the  forum  or  market-place,  daily  tviik  them 
*  that  met  with  him.  Here  he  encountered  certain  philosookm 
of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  sects ;  some  of  whom  treateo  bus 
as  a  babbler,  while  othera  regarded  him  as  a  setter  forth  ef 
strange  gods,  and,  consequently,  a  violator  of  the  laws  « 
Athens,  6eeatMe  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  Baurrtc- 
tian.  At  length  they  conducted  him  to  the  Areopagus  (or 
Mare^-hill),  the  seat  of  the  highest  court  of  judicatuie  b 
that  city  for  mattera  concerning  religion,  and  ^ao  the  plaos 
of  greatest  resort :  and  with  that  cunosity  and  thirst  of  news, 
for  which  (it  is  well  known)  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time 
notorious,^  they  requested  mm  to  give  them  an  aorount  of 
his  new  doctrine.  What  a  glorious  scene  was  here  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth  before  such  a  promiscuous  and 
numerous  assembly  of  citizens  and  strangers,  of  philosopheis 
of  all  sects,  and  people  of  all  conditions ;  and  with  what 
exquisite  skill  and  contrivance  is  every  part  and  member  of 
his  discourse  so  framed  and  accommodated,  as  to  obviaip 
some  principal  error  and  prejudice  in  some  party  or  other  ot 
his  hearers !  Most  of  the  false  notions,  both  oi  their  valgsr 
and  philosophical  religion,  are  here  exposed  and  refuted.  If 
there  was  nothing  else  remaininj^,  yet  this  sufficiently  testi- 
fies how  great  a  master  he  was  m  the  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
Most  of  the  fundamental  troths,  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  are  here  opened  and  explained ;  and  all  wiUiin  the 
compass  of  a  very  few  verses.  From  an  altar  with  an  io- 
scription  to  the  unknown  God  (and  that  there  were  altars  al 
Athens  with  such  an  inscription,  we  have  the  attestation  of 
several  ancient  heathen  authora),  he  takes  occasion  to  x^ 

{)rove  them  for  their  great  plurality  of  gods,  and  him  whom 
hey  ignorantly  worshipped  to  declare  unto  tJiem,  It  might  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Athens  for  any  one  to  recommeod 
and  introduce  a  new  or  strange  god ;  but  he  could  not  well 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  only  for  declaring  him 
whom  they  already  worshipped  without  knowing  him.  The 
opportunity  was  fair,  and  ne  improves  it  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage.  He  branches  out  his  discourse  into  several  partico- 
lars.-— That  God  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein .-  which 
proposition,  thf>ugh  agreeable  enough  to  the  general  belief 
and  opinion,  was  yet  directly  contrary  both  to  the  Epicureans, 
and  to  the  Peripatetics ;  the  former  of  whom  attnooted  the 
formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
without  any  intervention  of  the  Deity,  and  the  latter  main- 
tained that  the  *world  was  not  created  at  all,  and  that  aU 

*  Bee  this  character  of  the  Athenians  illastraled.  In  Vol  I.  p.  9D 
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Jiings  had  eontiinied  as  they  now  are  from  all  eternity.-— 
Tkat  seeing  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy  he  dwtUeth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands^  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's 
hands^  as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  eiveth  to  ail  life 
and  breath  and  all  things ;  which  waa  levellea  not  so  mnch 
against  the  philosophers  as  against  the  popular  religion  of 
Athens;  for  the  pnilosophers  seldom  or  never  sacrificed, 
unless  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  their  country,  and 
even  the  Epicureans  themselves  admitted  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  Deity ;  but  the  people  believed  verjr  absurdly  that 
there  were  local  gods,  mat  the  Deity,  notwithstanding  his 
immensity,  migHbt  be  confined  within  temples,  and  notwith- 
etanding  his  all-sufficiency  was  fed  with  the  fat  and  fumes 
of  sacnfioes,  as  if  he  could  really  stand  in  need  of  any  sus- 
tenance, who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things, — 
That  he  hath  made  of  one  blood  aU  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  void  hath  determined  the  times  6e- 
Jore  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation:  which  was 
not  only  opposed  to  the  Bpicureans,  who  derived  the  begin- 
oinor  or  the  human  race  from  the  mere  efiects  of  matter  and 
znotion,  and  to  the  Peripatetics  or  Aristotelians,  who  denied 
mankind  to  have  any  beginning  at  all,  having  subsisted  in 
eternal  successions ;  but  was,  moreover,  oppos^  to  the  gene- 
ra] pride  and  conceit  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who  boasted 
themselves  to  be  Aborij^nes,  to  be  descended  from  none  other 
stock  or  race  of  men,  but  to  be  themselves  originals  and  na- 
tives of  their  own  country.-— That  they  should  seek  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
riot  far  from  every  one  of  us;  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being:  which  fundamental  truth,  with  the 
^eatest  propriety  and  elegance,  he  confirms  by  a  quotation 
Irom  one  of  their  own  poets,  Aratus,  the  Ciiician,i  his  own 
countryman,  who  lived  aoove  three  hundred  years  before,  and 
in  whose  astronomical  poem  this  hemistich  is  still  extant. 
w9s  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also 
his  offspring.  An  evident  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  illus- 
trate divinity  with  the  graces  of  classical  learning,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  a  taste  and  politeness  worthy  of  an  Attic 
audience. — ^lliat  forasmuch  then  as  wt  are  the  offspring  of 
God,  we  ought  not  to  think  thai  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold 
or  silver  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man^s  device :  which  was 
plainly  pointed  at  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  lower  people, 
who  thought  the  very  idols  themselves  to  be  gods,  and  ter- 
minated their  worship  in  them^ — ^That  the  times  of  this  igno- 
rance God  winked  at  or  overlooked ;  as  he  said  before  to  the 
people  of  Lystra,  In  former  times  God  suffered  all  nations  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways  ;  bui  now  eommandeth  all  men  every 
u*kere  to  repent :  which  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repent- 
9  nee  must  nave  been  very  mortifying  to  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  the  philosophers,  and  especially  of  the  Stoics,  whose  wise 
man  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  God  himself* — Because  he 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  ivorld  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he 
hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him 
Jrom  the  dead :  till  now  they  had  heard  him  with  silence  and 
attention,  because  though  every  period  of  his  discourse 
glanced  at  some  of  his  nearers,  yet  it  coincided  with  the 
notions  of  others,  and  he  had  not  oefore  touched  and  offend- 
ed them  altogether;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
€'/  the  dead,  some  mocked  (the  Epicureans,  and  the  men  of 
M^it  and  pleasure),  and  otna-s  said  (Uie  Platonists,  and  the 
grraver  sort  of  his  audience),  We  wui  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter,  putting  it  oflf  to  a  more  convenient  season.  So  Paul 
departed  from  among  them,  leaving  them  as  they  deserved  to 
themselves.  Howbeit  certain  men  dove  unto  him,  and  believed 
(a  diminutive  expression  to  sigpify  that  he  made  but  very  few 
converts) ;  among  whom  the  principal  were  Dionysius  the  Area- 
pagite  (who  is  said  to  have  oeen  afterwards  constituted  the 
first  bishop  of  Athens),  and  a  woman  of  rank  named  Da- 
maris, 

4.  In  St.  PauPs  discourse  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.),  he  had 
for  his  hearer  a  Roman  governor,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  lust,  and  injustice ; — a  man  who  was  very  unlikely  to  bear, 
mucji  less  to  reform  by,  a  pointed  reproof  from  his  own  pri- 
soner. This,  tiien,  was  a  case,  whicn  required  great  art  as 
well  as  great  courage ;  and  accordingly  we  find  our  apostle 
mingled  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the 
dove.  He  had  honesty  enough,  to  rebuke  the  sins;  and 
yet  prudence  enough,  not  to  offend  the  sinner.  He  had 
the  courage  to  put  even  his  judge  in  mind  of  his  crimes ;  yet 

>  Bp.  BarriDgtoo  conjecturea  that  thli  qaotatioo  was  taken  from  the  cele- 
brated Hymn  of  Cleantbes,  In  which  the  worde  apoken  by  Saint  Pftol  are 
also  to  be  found.  Bee  Mr.  Towneend't  New  Teat,  arranged  in  Cbrooologi- 
cal  Order,  dkc.  ?oL  IL  p.  319. 


with  SO  much  address,  as  not  to  offend  his  person,— an  ex- 
ample, the  most  worthy  of  our  imitation ;  as  it  would  greatly 
contribute  to  make  the  bitter  portion  of  reproof,  if  not  pala- 
table, at  least  salutary  and  successful. 

How  artfully,  then,  does  St.  Paul  insinuate  himself  into 
the  soul  of  this  great^nner,  and  shake  his  conscience  at  Uie 
remembrance  oi  his  vices ! — not  by  denouncing  vengeance 
against  him,  for  his  lust  and  injustice,  but  by  placinj^  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light  the  opposite  virtues, — showing  their 
reasonableness  in  themselves,  and  their  rewards  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  For  he  reasoned, — ^not  of  unrighteousness,—- 
not  of  mcontinence, — but  oi  righteousness  and  chastity! — and 
by  holding  forth  a  beautiful  picture  of  these  necessary  vir- 
tues, he  left  it  to  Felix  to  form  the  contrast,  and  to  infer  th« 
blackness  of  his  own  vices.  A  masterly  stroke !  and  it  effec* 
tually  succeeded:  for,  as  the  prisoner  spake, — the  judge 
trembled. 

5.  The  last  instance,  which  wo  shall  notice  of  this  apos- 
tle^s  fine  address  and  politeness,  is  to  be  found  in  his  cele- 
brated reply  to  king  Agrippa,  who  publicly  declared  to  him 
that  he  haa  almost  persuaaed  him  to  be  a  Christian.  Would 
to  God  that  not  only  thou  but  also  all  thai  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost,  and  altogether,  such  as  I  am — except 
THESE  bonds.  (Acts  xxvi.  29.)  What  a  prodigious  effect 
must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  si?ht  of  the  irons  held 
up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience !  To 
his  singular  attainments  m  learning  the  Roman  governor  pub- 
licly bore  an  honourable  testimony,  imagininjg  that  the  intense* 
ness  of  his  application  to  his  studies,  and  his  profound  erudi- 
tion, had  disordered  his  understanding,  and  occasioned  his 
supposed  insanity. 

The  writings  of  Paul  show  him  to  have  been  eminently 
acquainted  with  Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  *'  He 
grreatly  excelled  in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
Sie  Old  Testament,  which  he  perpetually  cites  and  explains 
with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  pertinently  accommodates 
to  the  subject  which  he  is  discussing.  Born  at  Tarsus,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the  muses  in  those  days,  ini- 
tiated in  that  city  into  the  learning  and  philosonhy  of  tbe 
Greeks,  conversing,  in  early  life,  with  their  most  elegant  and 
celebrated  writers,  whom  we  find  him  quoting,'  and  after- 
wards finishing  his  course  of  education  at  the  ^t  of  Gama* 
liel,  &e  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  he  came  forth  into  public  and 

•  It  is  nniversally  acknowledged  that  Panl  had  read  the  Greek  poets,  and 
haa  quoted  Aratas,  Epimenidet,  and  Menander;  though  it  is  icareely  sue- 

Sscted  by  any  one,  thai  be  quotea  or  refera  to  JEschyluB,  dophoclea,  and 
uripides.  There  is,  howerer  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes),  such  a  similarity 
between  the  following  quotations  and  the  apostle's  words^  that  we  are  almost 
persuaded  that  they  were  present  to  his  comprehensi?e  mind ;  and  if  tliey 
were,  he  extends  tbe  thought  infinitely  higher,  by  language  incomparably 
more  exalted. 

ITIm.  Vi.  26.  *0  j»«xjipiOf  %»i  ^oro^  A«v«t7i|«,  f  B*«-iXn»ff  rmt  SsriXtvovTMr 

KMi  Kv^iof  TM»  xv^f  iwtrrvv.  Tlie  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  also  styled  the  King  of  kings,  and  tbe  Blessed,  by 
.£schyltts  in  his  tragedy  of  the  SupplieanU : 

TiA.(fOT«reir  k^mtsc  Ver.  6901  Ed.  PorsoD. 

"O  King  of  kings,  most  Blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  Perfect  of  the 
perfect" 

1  Tim.  ▼!.  18.     'O  Aterof  i%i.»  atfavariMV,  ^af  •titmv  •>rp»«'iTO».— Who  Oldj 

hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  come  mito. 

In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  sublime  address  to  Joto,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

M»p^iipaivv«»  ai^xmv,  Ver.  606.  Edit.  Brunck. 

"  But  tbon,  an  erer-during  potentate,  doat  inhabit  the  refulgent  splendour 
of  Olympus  1" 

"This  passage,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "is  grand  and  noble ;  but  bow  inrigni* 
ficant  does  it  appear,  when  comrasted  with  the  superior  sublimity  of  the 
inspired  writer  I  Tbe  deity  of  Sophocles  dwells  in  the  dazzling  splendoor 
of  heaven ;  but  the  God  of  Paul  inhabits  light,  so  dazzling  and  so  resplen- 
dent, that  it  is  perfecUly  unapproachable !" 

Once  more,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  we  read,  T«»  •iyw»«  t«»  koixsv  it>^iri«-/i«i,  rw 
if9/t«*  TiTiXixa.    I  iiave  fought  a  good  fif  ht,  I  have  finished  my  course. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Alcestia  of  Euripides,  in  which  the  very  ex* 
pressions  used  here  bv  the  apostle  are  foimd,  and  spoken  on  the  occasion 
of  a  wife  laving  down  her  life  for  her  husband,  when  both  his  parents  bad 
refused  to  do  it. 

OvK  t|SfXi|«-«(  ev^'  trtKftnrmt  5aiviiy 
Tev  rev  irpe  ir«»^«c*  »KKm  ti|v  i*  itmrmn 

vvMiK*  eSriiHv,  ^r  i^^at  *»t  iKi|Tfp« 
Tlmrtp*  Ti  y*  tvitxmf  mt  iyotf*ii9  /tovq** 
K»i  rti  *»K9v  y*  «v  Ttvt*  aymv  tiymttrm, 
Tew  rev  a-pe  ir»tSo(  ««T0aifwv.  Aicsst-  V.  S44. 

"Thou  wouldest  not,  neither  darest  thou  to  die  for  thy  son;  bntha# 
suflfered  this  strange  woman  to  do  it,  whom  I  jusUy  esteem  to  be  alone  mv 
fiither  and  mother:  thou  wouldest  Aave /ov^AX  a  good  fight  had'st  thov 
died  for  thy  son." 

The  «)»Xftv  «y«v,  good  fight,  waa  used  among  the  Greeks  to  espreai  a 
contest  of  the  most  honourable  kind:  and  in  this  sense  the  apoaOe  nsea  it 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  1  Tim.  vL  16.,  and  on  2Tiffl.  iv.  a> 
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active  life,  with  a  mind  Qtored  wilh  the  most  aixmle  nnd  van- 
0U8  treasures  of  acience  and  knowledgre.  He  himself  tella 
118,  that  the  distinfiruished  progresa  which  he  had  made  was 
known  to  all  the  Jews,  and  that  in  this  literary  career  he  left 
all  his  co-equals  and  contemporaries  far  behind  him.  /pro- 
fited in  the  Jewish  reli^on  above  my  fj^owa,  A  person  pos- 
aessed  of  natural  abilities  so  sifpal,  9  literary  acquisitions 
•0  extensive,  of  an  activity  and  spirit  so  enterprising,  and  of 
an  integrity  and  probity  to  inviolate,  the  wisdom  of  God 
Judged  a  nt  instrument  to  employ  in  displaying  the  banners 
and  spreading  the  triumphs  of  Cnristiamty  among  mankind. 
A  negligent  greatness,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  appears  in 
his  wriUngs*  Full  of  the  diflrnity  of  his  subject,  a  touent  of 
sacred  eloquence  bursts  forth,  and  bears  down  every  thing 
before  it  with  irresistible  rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange 
and  harmonize  his  words  and  periods,  but  rushes  on,  as  his 
Tast  ideas  transport  him,  borne  away  by  the  sublimity  of  his 
theme.  Hence  his  frequent  and  prolix  digressions,  though 
at  the  same  time  his  all-comprenensive  mind  never  loses 
si^t  of  his  subject ;  but  he  returns  from  these  excursions, 
resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing that  astonishes  and  convinces."^  What  a  treasure  of 
divinity  and  morality  is  contained  in  his  epistles !  which, 
^*  as  examples  of  a  nervous,  invigorating,  commanding  style, 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  never  excelled.  The  instruc- 
tions they  contain  are  delivered  with  a  simple  gravity  and 
eoncinnity  that  commands  the  attention,  and  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  high-wrouffht  ornaments  of  professed  rhetoricians  as 
the  native  uncut  diamond,  to  the  furbished,  glittering  paste. 
Vet  are  they  not  deficient  in  those  beauties  which  captivate 
the  refined  taste.  Although  professedly  didactic,  there  are 
few  pieces  of  composition  that  afford  a  richer  variety  of  ap- 
propriate figure.  There  is  scarcely  a  species  of  trope  that 
has  been  noticed  by  rhetoricians  that  ma^  not  be  found  in  one 
I>art  or  other  of  these  books,  and  always  in  an  apposite  situa- 
tion. 

*'  Nor  are  there  wanting  instances  of  a  strength  of  figure 
only  to  be  equalled  bv  the  importance  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed. As  such,  the  description  of  the  powerful  efiicacy 
of  the  promises  and  threats  of  God  may  be  produced.  *  The 
word  of  God  is  livinjg  and  energetic,  and  more  cutting  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  dividing  even  to  the  separation  of  soul 
and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart*  Again,  when  the  apostle 
expresses  his  desire  to  be  useful  even  to  the  death,  to  his 
converts ;  how  noble  and  appropriate  to  men  accustomed  to 
the  sacrificial  rites  is  his  expression!  'Yea,  and  if  I  be 
poured  out  as  a  libation  (jnrui»/uuu)  upon  the  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.'  And  how 
full  of  wection  and  exultation  is  his  figurative  appellation  of 
the  Philippians ;  *  My  brethren,  beloved  and  longed  for,  my 
Joy  and  my  crown !'  Is  there  any  thinff  in  any  of  the  hea- 
then moralists  comparable  to  that  fine  description  of  charity 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  > 
Sfeafdrijg  with  the  tongues  of  nun  and  of  angeU  is  nothing  in 
comparison  of  charity ;  and  the  tongues  of  men  imd  ofangeb 
can  never  exceed  Has  description.  All  the  powers  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  are  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  fifleenth  chapter 
of  the  same  epistle ;  and  what  affecting  solemnity  does  it  add 
to  that  most  solemn  service  of  our  liturgy,  the  burial  of  the 
dead  /  But  it  is  not  in  the  use  of  figures  only  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  apo8tle*s  style  consists.  For  appropriate  diction 
he  is  unrivalled,  and  occasionallv  he  rises  into  a  sublimity 
of  expression  that  carries  his  leaoers  above  themselves,  ana, 
while  it  astonishes,  convinces  or  persuades  with  a  delight^ 
ful  violence.  When  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  goodness 
of  our  Maker  in  providins  for  us  the  means  of  salvation,  the 
reader  is  transported  with  gratitude,  and  overwhelmed  with 
self-abasement.  When  he  exultingly  depicts  the  excellences 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  commands  the  enraptured 
mind,  and  we  are  '  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise !'  When 
he  concisely  describes  his  sufferings,  the  constancy,  the  joy- 
ous triumpninjg  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  of  the  primitive  pro- 
pagators of  Cnristianicy,  we  require  a  new  idea  of  the  human 
mind ;  we  are  tempt^to  imagine  the  persons  he  speaks  of 
to  be  superior  beings,  and  to  render  them  our  humble  adora- 
tion, till  recalled  bv  the  assurance  that  it  is  by  the  might  of 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  these  holy  men  so  nobly  won  their  heavenly 
crown.    When  we  read  his  exulting  and  fervent  expressions 

>  Hanrood'i  Introduotioo,  vol  i.  pp.  900. 20% 


of  deiiflfat  in  the  Grospi^l,  and  thankfulness  far  the  glftfkios 
oflSce  of  an  apostle,  how  do  we  feel  our  hearts  born  vitbiD 
us  at  being  permitted  by  the  good  providence  of  God  to  r«f- 
tlcipate  in  tne  privileges  so  admirably  extolled  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gfentiles. 

'*  Occasionally,  too,  the  student  of  the  epistles  is  at  once 
astonished  and  delighted  by  a  fervency  of  language  anexam- 

Eled  in  any  other  writer.  Words  of  ttie  most  intense  atgni- 
cation  are  accumulated,  and,  by  their  very  strength,  zre 
made  to  express  their  weakness  when  compared  wira  the  ia- 
expressible  ffreatoess  of  their  object.  Our  langua^  caaoo* 
express  the  force  of  »«d'  vtrnfjCoaip  «<  ufn^^Knv  ammw  ^*^  t^ 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17.),  which  is  but  faiatly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
translation  of  an  eminent  critic, '  an  excessively  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.*  Numerous,  and  aome,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  spiking  examples  occur,  but  cannot  be  ade- 
auately  displayed  in  any,  even  the  best  translation.  Evsi 
le  ordinary  grammatical  compounds  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
glowing  ideas  of  the  apostle.  Thus,  wishing  to  express  his 
own  utter  worthlessness  considered  in  himself,  be  makes  ese 
of  a  comparative,  found  only  in  the  most  exalted  eenteiiees 
of  the  classic  authors :  i/uu  rai  •A«;^irfrT^M,  not  tinaptiy  ren- 
dered by  our  translators  *  leas  than  the  least.'  **> 

Another  excellence  in  Saint  Paul's  vrritinga  is  presented  to 
our  notice  in  the  admirable  art  with  which  he  interests  tl» 
passions,  and  engages  the  affections  of  his  hearers.  Und^ 
the  present  depravity  of  human  nature,  our  reason  betnv  en- 
feebled, and  our  passions  consequently  grown  powerraJ.,  it 
must  be  of  great  service  to  engage  these  in  the  c^nse  w^ 
would  serve;  and  therefore,  his  constant  endeavour  w<^:, — 
not  only  to  convince  the  reason  of  his  hearers,  but  *-  Aiann 
and  interest  their  passiona.  And,  as  hope  and  fear  are  ^with 
the  bulk  of  mankind^  the  main-springs  of  human  action,  to 
these  he  addressed  nimself  most  efi^tuallyr— not  by  cold 
speculation  upon  abstract  fitnesses,  but  by  the  awfdl  aa^ 
ranees  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  an  eternity  of  happi- 
nesa  or  miaery*  With  respect  to  the  latter,  who  can  hear 
without  trembling,  that«— /Ae  Lard  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  fr^^ 
heaven^  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  /Ere,  taking  ffen- 
geance  on  the  ungodfy  /  who  shall  be  punisSeawitk  eoeruBiin^ 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  ghry  ^ 
his  power  /  And  the  happiness  of  heaven  he  descnbes  by 
woraa  so  stron?,  as  to  baffle  the  expression  of  all  langrDage 
but  his  own,— «y  a  weight  of  glory  infinite  and  eternal  &yond 
all  hyperbole  or  conception. 

Thus  the  apostle  secured  the  passions  of  those  to  whom 
he  directed  his  epistles :  and  he  equally  engaged  their  affee» 
tions  by  his  endearing  manner  of  address.  Has  he  oecasioo 
to  introiduce  any  subject,  which  he  is  afraid  will  preyodice 
and  disgust  his  bigoted  countrymen  the  Jews  ?  He  annooiices 
it  with  a  humili^  and  modesty  that  secures  the  atteation, 
and  with  an  insinuating  form  of  address  to  which  nothing 
can  be  denied.  **  This  appears  particularly  in  his  Emsde  to 
the  Romans,  where  we  see  with  what  reluctance  and  heart- 
felt grief  he  mentions  the  ungrateful  truth  of  the  Jews^  re- 
jection of  the  Messiah,  ana  their  dereliction  by  God  fo» 
their  insuper^le  obstinacy.  How  studious  is  he  to  provoice 
them  to  jealousy  and  emulation  by  the  example  of  tne  Gen 
tiles,  and  how  many  persuasive  and  cogent  arts  and  argn 
ments  does  he  employ  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus !  In  these  delicate  touches,  in  these  fine  arts  of  moral 
suasion.  Saint  Paul  greatly  excels.'  Upoa  occasion,  aUo 
we  find  him  employing  the  most  keen  ana  cutting  raillery  ia 
satirizing  the  faults  and  foibles  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote. 
With  what  sarcastic  pleasantry  does  he  animadvert  upon  the 


is  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  met  with :    What  is  it.  says  he  ta 
the  Corinthians,  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other  ekureka^ 


except  that  I  myself  was  not  burthensome  to  you  (by  taking 
any  aoknowledgmeot  for  iny  labours)  ?  do  forgive  me  tks 
wrong.  (2  Cor.  xii.  13.)-— To  his  eloquence,  as  a  publie 
speaker,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Lycaonians,  who  (as 
we  have  already  remarked)^  foolishly  imagining  the  gods  to 
have  descendea  from  heaven  among  them  m  the  persons  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  called  the  former  Jupiter,  and  the  latter 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.    And  though  it 

«  Gospel  Advocate,  vol.  iv.  p.  361.  (Boston,  Massachusetts,  iSGM.) 
•  See  an  Instance  In  his  epistle  to  Philemon,  which  is  particalarlT  ilhii- 
tmed  la  SMt.  XV.  ff  HI.  V.  ftV'ftk 
«  See  p.  dS6.  mpra. 
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8  said  his  botiiiy  pnaenee  waa  mean,  and  his  tpetth  contempt 
ibkj  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  asper- 
lion  <H  his  enemies,  the  effusion  of  maUgniiy,  to  defame  and 
link  Mm,  and  ruin  his  u8efalneas."< 


SECTION  n, 

OBSERTATIONS  ON  THB  AF06TOUCAL  EPISTLES  HI  OEMSRAL, 
AKD  THOSE  OF  SAUTT  PAUL  IN  PARTICULAR* 

.  Importance  of  the  JEpi%tlea, — J^ature  of  theee  wriHnge. — 
n,  J^umber  and  order  of  the  Epistles^  particularly  thote^ 
Paul. — ^m.  Of  the  Catholic  Spittles  and  their  order.—lV, 
General  plan  of  the  apottoUe  Epittlea. — V.  Cautet  of  their 
obocurity  considered  and  explained.'-'Observations  on  the 
phraseology  of  Paul  in  particular, 

I.  The  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  to  various  Christian 
ommunities,  and  also  to  indiyiduals,  by  the  apostles  Paul, 
araes,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  form  the  second  principal  di- 
ision  of  the  New  Testament.  These  writings  abundantly 
;onfirm  all  the  material  facts  related  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts 
»f  the  Aposdes.  The  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
leath  are  oflen  referred  to  in  them,  as  grounded  upon  the  un- 
loubted  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  aa  being  the  foun- 
lation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  speedy  propagation 
yf  the  Christian  faith,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  confirmed  be- 
yond all  contradiction  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Epis- 
ies,  written  to  the  churches  already  plantea ;  and  the  imra- 
!u]ous  grifb,  with  which  the  apostles  were  endued,  ate  often 
ippeal^  to  in  the  same  writings,  as  an  undeniable  evidence 
n  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles.' 

Though  all  the  essential  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
ChrisUan  religion  were  unquestionably  taught  bjr  our  Saviour 
himself,  and  are  contained  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it  is  evident 
to  any  person  who  attentively  studies  the  Epistles,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  commentaries  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  addressed  to  particular  Christian  societies  or  persons, 
in  order  to  explain  and  apply  those  doctrines  more  fully,  to 
confute  some  j^owing  errors,  to  compose  differences  and 
schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite  Chris- 
tians to  holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions. 
^nd  since  these  Epistles  were  written  (as  we  nave  already 
shown)  under  divine  inspiration,  and  nave  uniformly  been 
received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  productions  of  in- 
spired writers,  it  conseouently  follows  (notwithstanding some 
writers  have  insinuatea  \hat  they  are  not  of  equal  auUiority 
with  the  Gospels,  while  others  would  reject  them  altogether) 
that  what  the  apostles  have  delivered  m  these  Epistles,  as 
necessary  to  be  oelieved  or  done  by  Christians,  must  be  as 
necessary  to  be  ^iieved  and  practbed  in  order  to  salvation, 
is  the  doctrines  and  precepts  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  him- 
lelf,  and  recorded  in  the  Gospels :  because  in  writing  these 
Epistles,  the  sacred  penmen  were  the  servants,  apostles,  am- 
bassadors and  min'isters  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mys- 
eries  of  God,  and  their  doctrines  and  precepts  are  the  will, 
he  mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  God  himself.^ 
3n  account  of  the  fuller  displays  of  evangelical  truth  con- 
ained  in  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  Epistles  have 
9Y  some  divines  been  termed  the  doctrinal  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

That  the  preceding  view  of  the  Epistles  is  correct,  will 
appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  FIRST  place  they  announce  and  explain  doctrines,  of 
which  our  Saviour  had  not  fully  treated  in  his  discourses^  and 
which  consequently  are  not  clearly  delivered  in  the  Gospels, 

Thus  there  were  some  things  which  our  Saviour  did  not  ftilly 
and  clearl}  explain  to  his  disciples  (John  xri.  12.),  but  accom- 
modated his  expressions  to  those  prejudices  in  which  they  had 
been  educated.  Of  this  description  were  his  discourses  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  which,  agreeably  to  the  erroneous 
notioni  then  entertained  by  their  countrymen,  the  aposUes  ex- 
pected would  be  a  tempord  kingdom,  and  accompanied  with  the 
wne  pomp  and  spltndour  which  are  the  attendants  of  an  earthly 

I 

*  Dr.  Harwood'8  Introd  to  the  New  Tett.  vol.  I.  p.  202.  See  also  Michael* 
w'l  Introduction,  vol.  1.  pp.  149—159.  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertation  on  St.  Paul's 
Klootience.  (Woiks,  toL  ▼.  pp.218— 271.)  Dr.  KennicoU's Remarks  on  the 
Old  Testaineot  aad  aermons,  pp.  369—379.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Tim.  vi  16. 


tod2T^in.lv.a 

*  Bee  partieulaTly  1  Coi.  zli.  and  xiv. 

*  Dr.  Whitby's  General  Preface  to  the  Epistles,  II.  On  the  subject  of 
1^  Pi'eceding  paragraph,  see  alao  Archb.  Magee's  Discourses^  toL  1.  pp. 
Vl-~I74.  and  n>L  U.  p.  817.  el  se^. 
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monarchy.  This  opimon  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  apostles,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  think  proper  to  eradicate 
it  all  at  once,  but  rather  chose  to  remove  it  by  gentle  and  easy 
degrees.  Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  their  prejudices,  we 
find  him  describing  his  kingdom,  imd  the  pre-eminence  they 
were  to  enjpy  in  it,  by  eating  and  drinking  at  his  table,  and  sit» 
ting  on  thrones,  and  judging  the  troelve  tribes  of  Israel,  (Luke 
xidiaO.   Mattxix.  28.) 

But  after  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  the  apostles  dear  and 
distinct  apprehensions  of  the  spuitual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom^ 
and  the  leal  nature  of  its  happiness,  we  find  what  noble  reprfr* 
sentations  they  give  of  the  glories  which  are  laid  up  in  Heaven 
for  true  Christians,  and  what  powerful  arguments  they  derive 
thence,  in  order  to  persuade  them  not  to  set  their  minds  upon 
the  things  of  thu  world.  They  describe  the  happiness  of  tho 
world  to  come  by  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undejiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  avay  (1  Pet  i.  4.) ;  by  a  new  heaven,  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelieth  righteousness  (2  Pet  iii.  13.), 
where  Ood  shall  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv.  28  )  :  he  shall  reign 
with  an  absolute  dominion,  and  it  shall  be  our  honour  and  hap* 
piness  that  God  is  exalted ;  and  they  exhort  us  not  to  set  oui 
minds  upon  the  things  that  are  seen,  and  are  temporal,  but  on 
those  things  which  are  not  seen,  and  are  etemaL  (2  Cor.  iv.  18.) 

Again,  it  was  the  same  prejudice  concerning  the  temporal 
glories  of  Christ's  kingdom  which  caused  his  disciples  to  m]» 
understand  the  meaning  of  his  various  clear  and  explicit  dia- 
courses  concerning  his  sufierings,  death,  and  resurrection.  (See 
Mark  ix.  10.  Luke  ix.  46.  xviii.  34.)  They  vainly  expected 
that  their  master  would  gain  earthly  conquests  and  triumphs^ 
and  they  could  not  apprehend  how  he  should  become  glo 
riotis  through  suflerings.  In  consequence  of  these  mistaken 
ideas,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  saving  cfiects  were  not 
understood  by  the  apostles  (Matt  xvi.  22.),  until  our  Saviour 
had  opened  their  understandings  by  his  dbcourses  on  this  subject 
after  his  resurrection ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  so  periect 
an  exposition  of  that  great  and  fundamental  article  of  Chri»- 
tianity  in  the  Gospels  as  in  the  Epistles,  in  which  Christ*s  dyin^ 
for  our  sins,  and  rising  again  for  our  justijtcation,  is  every 
where  insisted  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  truth  of  such  im- 
portance, that  Saint  Paul  (1  Cor.  iL  2.^,  in  comparison  of  it 
despises  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  wnether  divine  or  human. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostles  deduce  those  powerful  motives  to 
obedience,  which  are  taken  from  the  love,  humility,  and  conde- 
scension of  our  Lord,  and  the  right  which  he  has  to  our  service^, 
having  purchased  us  with  the  price  of  his  blood.  (See  1  Cor.  vi 
20.  2  Cor.  V.  16.  GaL  u.  20.  TitiL  14.  1  Pet  L  18, 19.)  Henct 
they  derive  those  great  obIigati<ms,  which  lie  upon  Christians  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  mortification  and  self-denial ;  of  crucifying 
the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lustf  (Gal.  v.  24.  vi.  14.  Rom. 
vi.  6.  1  Pet  iv.  1, 2.) ;  of  patience  under  afflictions,  and  rejoicing 
in  tribulations  (Phil.  iiL  10.  2  Tim.  ii.  11, 12.  1  Pet  ii  19.  dec, 
iv.  13.) ;  of  being  dead  to  this  world,  and  seeking  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood, 
(CoL  iii.  1.  dec)  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  and  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  the  cross 
(Got  ii.  16.),  so  the  believer  overcomes  the  world  fay  being  cn^ 
cified  to  it ;  and  becomes  more  than  conqueror  through  ChriH 
that  loved  him. 

Once  more,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  principally,  that  we  are  clearly 
taught  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  miJLe  one  church  with  the 
Jews.  Our  Lord,  indeed,  had  intimated  this  glorious  eventin  some 
general  expressions,  and  also  in  some  of  his  parables  (see  Matt 
viiL  1.  XX.  1.  Luke  xv.  1 1.  drc) ;  and  the  numerous  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were 
sufiident  tq  convince  the  Jews,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
God  would  reveal  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will  to  the 
world  more  fully  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  But  the  extraor* 
dinary  value  which  they  had  for  themselves,  and  the  privilegea 
which  they  fancied  were  peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  maide 
them  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Gentiles  should  ever  be  fellow* 
heirs  with  the  Jews,  of  the  same  body  or  church  with  them,  and 
partakers  of  the  same  promises  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel,  (Eph. 
iii.  6.)  This  Saint  Peter  himself  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
believe,  till  he  was  convinced  by  a  particular  vision  vouchsafed  to 
him  for  that  purpose.  (Acts  x.  28.^  And  Saint  Paul  tells  ua 
that  this  was  a  mystery  which  was  but  newly  revealed  to  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iiL  6.) :  and  therefore  not  fiilly  dis- 
covered by  Christ  before. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  chiefly  that  the  inefficacy  of  thn 
law  to  procure  oar  justification  in  the  sight  of  God)  the  ceseation 
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of  tbe  law,  and  the  eternal  and  oncnangeable  nature  of  Christ'a 

Srieethood  are  >et  forth.    Compare  Rom.  iii.  80.  25.  GaL  u.  21. 
i.  16.  V.  2.  6.  Heb.  ix.  10.  vil  18.  ▼.  6,  6.  viL  24,  26 

Skoondly,  in  the  EpUtks  only  we  haoe  tnatrudione  ameem* 
ing  many  great  and  neeeaaary  duties. 

Such  axe  the  following,  viz.  that  all  our  thankigiwnge  are  to 
be  o&red  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ^    The  dutiea  which 
we  owe  to  our  civtZ  govemort  are  only  hinted  in  theae  words  of 
Chn^t"-^  Bender  unte  Cmear  the  thinge  thai  are  Cmear^e" 
but  are  enlarged  upon  in  Saint  Paul'a  Epittles  to  the  Romana 
(xiiL),  and  to  Titus  (ixL  1.),  and  also  in  the  firrt  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter.  (iL  10.  17.')     In  like  manner  the  duties,  which  we 
owe  to  the  ministers  or  the  Gospel  (our  apiritual  gwemort), 
•re  more  expressly  Uught  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (vL  6.),  the  Thessalonians  (I  These. ▼.  12,  13.),  and  to 
the  Hebrews.  Txiil  17,  18.)    LasUy,  all  the  duties  belonging  to 
the  relations  oi  husbands  and  wivea,  parents  and  children,  masters 
and  senrants,  are  particularly  treated  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  (▼.  2&— 33.  vL  1—9.^,  and  the  Colossians  (iii.  11— 
26.) ;  but  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.    This  is 
a  convincing  argument  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  influenced  the 
pens  of  the  apoirtles,  not  only  regarded  the  particular  exigencies 
of  the  GhristiaBS  who  lived  in  those  times,  but  also  directed  ihe 
Mcred  writen  to  enlarge  on  such  points  of  doctrine  and  practice 
•8  were  of  universal  concern,  and  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ftithfiil  in  all  succeeding  generations.^    It  is  true  that  ihe  imme- 
diate oceaeien  of  sovexal  of  the  epistles  was  the  correction  of 
enroFB  and  irregularities  in  particular  churches :'  but  the  expe- 
rience of  all  succeeding  ages,  to  our  own  time,  has  diown  the 
necessity  of  such  cautions,  axid  the  no  less  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  dutiea  which  are  directly  opposite  to  those  sins  snd  inegu- 
larities,  and  which  the  apostles  tike  occasion  from  thence  to  lay 
down  and  enforce.    And  even  their  decisions  of  cases  concerning 
meats  and  drinks,  and  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
similar  doubts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  converts,  in  the 
Jiret  9cca$ien  of  them :— even  these  rules  also  are,  and  will 
always  be,  our  surest  guides  in  all  points  relating  to  church 
liberty,  and  the  use  of  things  indifibrent ;  when  the  grounds  of 
those  decisions,  and  the  directions  consequent  upon  them,  are 
duly  attended  to,  and  applied  to  cases  of  the  like  nature  by  the 
rules  of  piety  and  prudence,  especially  in  one  point,  which  is  of 
universal  concern  m  life,  viz.  the  duty  of  absiuning  from  many 
things  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  if  we  foresee  that  they 
will  give  offence  to  weak  Christians,  or  be  the  occasion  of 
leading  others  into  on. 

II.  The  Epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. Of  these  apostolical  letters,  fourteen  were  written  by 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Grentiles ;  they  are  not  placed  in  our 
Bib^  accoidins  to  the  order  of  time  when  they  were  com- 
posed, but  aceoraing^to  the  supposed  precedence  of  the  socie- 
ties or  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Thus,  the 
epistles  to  churches  are  disposed  according;  to  the  rank  of 
the  cities  or  places  whither  they  were  sent.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  stands  first,  because  Rome  was  the  chief  city  of 
tiie  Roman  empire :  this  is  followed  by  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  because  Corinth  was  a  larse,  polite,  and  re- 
nowned city.  To  them  succeeds  the  EpistK  to  the  Galatians, 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia,  a  renon  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  which  were  several  churches.  Next  follows  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  because  Ephesus  was  the  diief  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  stricUjr  so  called.  Afterwards  come  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  PhiUppians,  Colossisuis,  and  Thessalonians ;  for 
which  order  Dr.  Lardner  can  assign  no  other  probable  reason 
than  this,  viz.  that  PhUippi  was  a  Roman  coiony*,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Epistle  to  the  Pnilippians  was  placed  before  those 
to  the  Colossians  and  Thessalonians,  whose  cities  were  not 
distinguished  hj  any  particular  circumstance.  He  also 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  shortness  of  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  especially  of  the  second,  caused  them 
to  be  placed  last  among  the  letters  addressed  to  churches, 
though  in  point  of  time  they  are  the  earliest  of  Saint  Paulas 
Epistles. 

Amonff  the  Epistles  addressed  to  particular  persons,  those 
to  Timothy  have  the  precedence,  as  be  was  a  favourite  disci- 

t  Compare  Epb.  r.  8.  20.    1  Thew.  v.  la    Heb.  xiiL  14, 15. 
•  Whitby-,  vol.  it.  D.  1.    Lowth's  Directiona  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of 
he  Scripturea,  pp.  199—211. 


jle  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  because  those  Episdes  are  d» 
congest  and  fullest.  To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
who  was  an  evangelist;  and  that  to  Philemon  is  placed  \m, 
as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  only  a  private  Chnstiaa. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  because  ia 
authenticity  was  doubted  for  a  short  time  (though  vitbou 
any  foundation,  as  wUl  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  pwe); 
Dr.  Lardner  also  thinks  that  it  was  the  last  wnttenof  iB 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  .     ,  ^     v      i 

Some  learned  men,  who  have  examined  the  chronology  rf 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  have  proposed  to  arrange  ihemmw 
Bibles,  according  to  the  order  or  time  :  but  to  this  clissifia. 
tion  there  are  two  serious  objectiona,  vix.  1.  The  order  rf 
their  dates  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  or  unanimoosW  set- 
tled; and,  3.  Very  considerable  difficulty  will  attend  the  alierv 
tion  of  that  order  which  has  been  adopted  in  aUthe  aUtmi 
and  vertions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  the  reairai 
arrangement  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  flourished  la  tfe 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  probably  rfso  of  teois, 


wfib  live3  in  the  second  century.  Consequently  it  is  ^mtx 
ancient  order :  in  Dr.  Lardner*e  judgment  it  is  the  bcsttei 
can  be  adopted  ;*  and  therefore  we  have  retained  the  lecemd 
order  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  Aa,  howew.i 
knowledge  of  the  order  in  which  Saint  Paurs  Epistles  ve» 
written,  cannot  fail  to  be  both  instructiTe  and  useful  to  tfe 
biblical  student,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  sabjoia  a 
Table  of  their  Chbonolooical  Obdkb  (as  estabhahcd  id  ^ 
subsequent  pages),  which  exhibite  the  places  where,  aud  ik 
times  when,  they  were  in  all  probability  respwstively  wnoa. 
The  dates,  &c.  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  teawd 
men,  are  duly  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 


1  TheMaloniaaa 

2  Thesialonlaiui 

Oalalians 

ICorintbiaai 

Romam 

2Coriiitldani 
Epheaiana     - 
PhUippiana 
CoIoMlana    • 
Philemon- 

Hebrewi 

1  Timothy 
Titus  • 

2  Timothy 


pLAcaa. 
CoriDth 
-Corinth* 


Corinth  • 

.  ^beaoa 

Gorfnth 

€  BCaeedonia,     ^      ? 

i  (parhapi  from  Phllippl)  S 


1.9 

-  S 
\  At  the  close  of  S 
{  or  early  in         S3 

.   S 

^  About  the  end  of  7 
i  or  the  beiginnJDf  of  S 


Rome 

•  Rome 
Rome 

•  Rome 


61 


S  Italy 

}  (perhapa  firom  Rome) 


5  Before  tbe  end  of  ffi 
}  or  the  beginning  of  o3 

_  «  •  Vfc 

About  the  end  of  & 
or  early  in  g 

About  the  end  of « 
» or  early  in  g 

M 


James 

1  Peter 

2  Peter 

IJohn 


68 

oreartyin® 

w 

or  early  in® 


the 


ipturea,  pp. ...    .... 

•  Such  were  ine  corrupting  of  Christianity  with  mixtures  of  Judaism 


and  philosophy,  apostacy  from  the  faith  which  they  had  received,  conten 

lions  and  divisions  amang  th^raBfilvAiL  neffleel  of  thii  ABaftmhllAn  fcr  nnhlU 

worship,  and  miabehaviottr 


lions^and  divisions  amang  themselves,  neglect  of  the  assemblies  tor  public 

in  ihem,  the  dishonouring  of  marriage,  ^.  &c. 


Mace^lonia 
Macedonia 
B  «i«uvMS7  -  -Rome     •  - 

ni.  The  CathoMe  Epietlee  are  r even  in  number,  and  cOTtoia 
the  letters  of  the  apostles  Jar.es,  Peter,  John,  and  Jo^ 
They  are  termed  CathoUe^^  that  is,  general  or  uniTeisal,  be- 
cause they  are  not  addressed  to  the  believers  of  some  pattJ- 
cular  city  or  country,  or  to  individuals,  as  iaini  Panrs  Eptf* 
ties  were,  but  to  Christians  in  general,  ot  to  Christisujs  ol 
several  countries.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  msfi 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  also  the  places  where  ihej^ 
written,  agreeably  to  the  order  established  in  the  foUowog 
pages. 

PLAGBS.  ^J" 

-    Jndiea     -  -  '  u 

R<Mne-  -  "     .     ."     /2 

.   Rome     About  the  beginning  of  fe 

\         Unknown         ? 
{(perhaps  Ephesus)) 

2  and  3  John    •  •  •  Epbesus 

Jude  ...         Unknown* 

IV.  The  i^eneral  plan  on  which  the  Epistles  ^^J^^ 
IB,  Jlrel,  to  discuss  and  decide  the  controversy,  or  to  refute « 
erroneous  notions,  which  had  arisen  in  the  cnuich,  ^^^^'^ 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  which  was  w 
occasion  of  their  being  written ;  and,  aeeondly,  to  iwowsf^ 
the  observance  of  those  duties,  which  would  be  necessaij 
and  of  absolute  importance  to  the  Christian  church  in  e^j7 
age,  consideration  being  chiefly  given  to  those  P*J'^J.J 
graces  or  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  which  ID«^ 

{rates  that  occasioned  the  Epistles  might  tempt  them  to  nr 
ect  In  pursuing  this  method,  regard  is  had,  firs^  ^^w 
nature  and  faculties  of  the  soul  of  man,  in  which  the  aiw»' 
standing  is  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  will,  affections,  ^ 
active  powers  are  to  follow ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  n&^^ 
religion  in  general,  which  is  a  reasonable  serywei  ^r^ 
us  mat  we  are  not  to  be  determined  by  superstitious  tancx* 

«  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vl.  pp.  6«^-M9. .  4io.  vl^ff 
407,  406l  ,«  0^  , 

•  On  the  origin  and  reaaona  of  this  appellation^  see  Chapter  iv.  f>^ 
i\.  infra. 
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DOT  by  blind  passions,  but  by  a  sound  judgment  and  a  good 
mderstanding  of  tiie  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  also  show- 
m  us  the  necessary  nnion  of  faith  and  practice,  of  tinth  and 
hoiiDess.  The  pious,  affectionate,  ana  faithful  manner  in 
which  the  apostles  admonish,  reprove,  exhort,  or  offer  conso- 
lation, can  only  be  adeauately  appreciated  by  him,  who,  by 
patient  and  diligent  stuoy,  is  enaoled  to  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  inspired  authors. 

y.  Explicit  as  the  Epistles  unouestionably  are  in  all  fun- 
damental points,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  parts  of 
them  are  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the  Gospels.i 
The  reason  of  these  seeming  difficulties  is  evident.  In  an 
Epistle  many  things  are  omitted,  or  only  slightly  mentioned, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressea ;  but,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with 
such  particulars,  they  cannot  but  present  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  affairs  discussed  by  Saint  Paul  were  certainly 
well  known  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote ;  who  conse- 
nuently  would  easily  apprehend  his  meaning,  and  see  the 
voroe  and  tendency  of  his  discourse.  As,  however,  we  who 
live  at  this  ^stance  of  time,  can  obtain  Uo  information  con- 
cerning the  occasion  of  his  writing,  or  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  for  whom  his  Epistles  were  in- 
tended, except  what  can  be  collected  from  Uie  Epistles 
themieiTes,  it  is  not  strange  that  several  thin^  in  them 
shooJd  appear  obscure  to  us.  Further,  it  is  evident  from 
many  pas»ges,  that  he  answers  letters  sent,  and  questions 
proposed  to  him,  by  his  correspondents ;  which,  if  they  had 
been  oreserved,  would  have  illustrated  different  passages 
much  Detter  than  all  the  notes  of  commentators  and  critics. 

To  these  causes  of  obscurity,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
trriters  of  the  Epistles,  we  may  add  some  that  are  peculiar 
to  Saint  Paul,  owin?  to  his  style  and  temper.  Possessing 
ui  ardent,  acute,  and  fertile  mmd  (as  we  nave  seen  in  the 
)rpcediag  section),  he  seems  to  have  written  with  great  ra- 
)iditj,  and  without  closely  attending  to  method.  Hence 
trise  those  frequent  parentheses  which  occur  in  his  Epistles. 
[q  the  course  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  breaks  off  ab- 
iiptly,  in  order  to  pursue  a  new  Uiought  that  is  necessary 
'or  the  support  of  some  point  arisins  from  the  subject,  though 
lot  immediately  leading  to  it ;  and  when  he  has  exhausted 
luch  new  idea,  he  returns  from  his  digression  without  any 
(itimation  of  the  chanp^e  of  topic,  so  that  considerable  atten- 
ion  is  requisite  in  order  to  retain  the  connection.  His  fre- 
[uent  changes  of  persons  and  propositions  of  objections, 
%hich  he  answers  without  giving  any  formaJ  intimation,  are 
ilso  causes  of  ambiguity.  To  these  we  may  add,  I.  The 
iiodem  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  which  dissolve  the 
connection  of  parts,  and  break  them  into  fragments ;  and, 
2.  Our  uncertainty  concerning  the  persons  addressed,  as  well 
as  the  opimotis  and  practices  to  which  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  alludes,  sometimes  only  in  exhortations  and 
repioo& »  Other  causes  of  obscurity  miffht  be  assigned,  but 
the  preceding  are  the  most  material ;  ana  the  knowledge  of 
them,  if  we  study  with  a  right  spirit,  will  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  rest  wittiout  difficulty.  The  most  useful  mode  of 
itudyina  tfae  epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
loquestionably,  that  proposed  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
jQcke;  which,  having  been  already  noticed  when  treating  on 
lie  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  nec^ 
ary  again  to  repeat* 
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J}aie,  and  where  wrilton.— II.  Genuinenest  and  authenticity 
•f  thit  Epi»tle  ;  parUcularly  of  chapters  XV.  and  XVI.— 
in.  The  church  at  Rome,  when  and  by  whom  founded. — 

^  The  folkmtaf  remark  of  a  Iftte  ezceflent  writer,  on  the  Scriptures  tn 
neral,  U  particolarij  appUeable  to  Saint  Paul's  EptaUes.— "  Dunenltiaa 
feed  there  are,  bat  Uie  tife-dirteting  precepts  they  contain  are  suffl- 
Qtlr  eaaj ;  and  he  who  reads  the  Bcnptores  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
!£  be  coaTineed,  thai  the  whole  end  thej  have  hi  view  is  to  lead  man- 
id  to  their  traest  and  best  happbiess,  both  here  and  hereafter.  They 
orm  our  reason,  thejr  guide  our  consciences;  hi  short,  they  have  the 
rda  both  of  temporal  and  eternal  life."  Gilpfai's  Sermons,  toI.  It.  p.  335. 
e  aJso  Mrs.  More's  Eaaay  on  Saint  Paul,  vol  I  pp.  89—72. 
'  Locke's  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  (Works, 
•  UI.),  p.  27S.  €feq.  See  also  Dr.  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the 
ostJesand  Evanselists,  pp.  Ii6— 163..  for  some  oseM  remarks  on  the 
Kuriiy  of  Saint  Paul's  EpisUes. 
See  VoL  L  Pan  IL  Chap.  V. 


IV.  Occasion* — ^V.  Internal  state  of  the  church  at  JRome^^ 
VI.  Scope, — ^Vn.  Synopsis  of  its  contentSf^YHL  Observa- 
tions on  this  Epistle, 

I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  fifth  in  order  of 
time,  is  placed  first  of  all  the  apostolic^aJ  letters,  either  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  as  being  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
or  because  it  is  the  lonsest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all 
Saint  PauVs  Epistles.  Various  years  have  been  assigned 
for  its  date.  Van  TO  refers  it  to  the  year  65;  Langius, 
Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Fabricius,  Reinec- 
cius,  Frofessor  Stuart,  and  others,  to  the  year  57 :  Baronius, 
Michaelis,  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  and 
Bishop  Tomline  to  the  year  68 ;  Archbishop  Usher  and  our 
Bible  chronology,  to  the  year  60 ;  Dr.  Hales  to  the  end  of 
58,  or  the  beginning  of  59 ;  and  Rosenmiiller  to  the  end  of 
the  year  58.  The  most  probable  date  is  that  which  assigns 
this  Epistle  to  the  end  of  57,  or  the  beginninff  of  58;  at 
which  time  Saint  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  whence  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collections  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  their 
poor  brethren  in  Judaea.  (Rom.  xv.  25—27.)*  The  Epistle 
was  dictated  hj  the  apostle  in  the  Greek  language^  to  Tertius 
his  amanuensis  (xvi.  22.),  and  was  sent  to  toe  church  at 
Rome,  by  Phcebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea 
(xvi.  1.),  whose  journey  to  Rome  afforded  Saint  Paul  an 
opportunity  of  wntingj  to  the  Christians  in  that  city.  Thai 
he  wrote  from  Corinth  is  further  evident  from  Romans  xvi. 
23.  where  he  sends  salutations  from  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (which  city,  we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was  the 
place  of  his  residence),  and  from  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinih 
(1  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  Saint  Paul  terms  his  host,  and  the  host 
of  all  the  Christian  church  there. 

II.  That  this  Epistle  has  always  been  acknowledgred  to 
be  a  genuine  and  authentic  production  of  Saint  Paul,  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  the  ancient  Syriac  and  Latin  version  s, 
but  by  the  express  declarations  and  Quotations  of  Irenaeus,' 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,'  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  Tertullian,* 
Origen,i<)  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was 
also  cited  or  alluded  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers,"  Barnabas.''^ 
Clement  of  Rome,!^  Igrnatius,**  Polycarp,'*  and  by  the 
churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons.*'} 

The  genuineness  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  has  been  of  late 
years  impugned  by  Heumann,  Semler,  Schott,  and  Eichhr'ni. 
Their  arguments  have  been  examined  in  detail,  and  most 
satisfactorily  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,''  the  result  of  whose  researches 
proves,  Jirstf  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  prove  thai 
these  chapters  are  spurious ;  and  secondly,  that  no  external 
evidence  of  any  considerable  weight  can  be  adduced  iu  fa- 
vour of  this  supposition.  All  the  manuscripts  which  are  of 
any  authority  (with  some  variety  as  to  the  position  of  xvi. 
25-— 27.,  and  with  the  omission  of  these  verses  in  a  few 
cases)  are  on  the  side  of  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters. 
Jerome  mentions,'^  that  he  knew  of  some  manuscripts  which 
omitted  xvi.  25—27. ;  and  Wetstein  cites  a  Codex  Latin  us 
which  also  omits  those  verses.  But  in  regard  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  no  authority 
from  manuscripts,  fathers,  or  versions,  warrants  us  in  8us« 
pecting  them. 

III.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  at  what  time  or  b^ 
whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  Those  wha 
assert  that  the  church  in  that  cit^  was  founded  b^  Saint  Pe* 
ter,  can  produce  no  solid  foundation  for  their  opinion :  for,  ii 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  there,  it  is  not  likely  that  such 

«  This  opinion  Is  salisiactorily  vindicated  at  considerable  length,  l)v  Dr. 
J.  F.  Flatt,  In  a  dissertation,  De  tempore^  quo  Pauii  ^imtola  ad  Ronianct 
acripta  tit  (Tublnf  as,  1^9) ;  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Raperti's  Sylloge  Com« 
mentaUonum  Theolocjcarum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51—74. 

•  Bellarmine  and  SaUneron  imagined  that  this  epistle  was  written  io 
Latin,  but  this  notion  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  current  of  Christian 
antiquity ;  and  John  Adrian  Bolton,  a  German  critic,  fancied  that  it  was 
written  in  Aramaic,  but  he  was  amply  refuted  by  Oriesbach.  yiaer,  Herm. 
Sacr.  Nov.  Test  pars  ii.  p.  331.  Rosenmlkller,  Scholia,  vol.  Hi.  p.  369.  Tlial 
Grselc  was  the  origlud  languase  we  have  already  proved,  »upraf  VoL  I 
pp.  199^  191 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  11.  pp.  163— 16& ;  4to.  vol  1.  pp.  368;  969. 
V  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  195— 199. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  365—388. 

>  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  222-224. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  400-402. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  y.  pp.  2G6— 272. ;  4to.  voL  i.  pp.  424r-42B. 
<•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  375—877. ;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  482—484. 
ti  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  471,  47S. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  636. 

>•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  la ;  4to.  voL  I.  np,  286^  2387. 

M  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  Ii.  p.  35. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  296. 

>«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  Ii.  p.  74. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  318. 

<«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  IL  p.  94. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  329. 

>•  Ibid.  8va  vol  Ii.  p.  161. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  361. 

"  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  EpIsUs  to  tbs  Romans^  pp.  d-M. 

>*  Hieronymi  Comm.  In  Epb.  Ui.  & 
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an  event  would  have  been  left  nnnoticed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostlee,  whore  the  laboiin  of  Peter  are  particularly  related 
with  those  of  Paul,  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  that 
book.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  author  of  this  Epistle 
shoold  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  this  circum- 
stance, if  it  had  been  true.  Hiere  is  still  less  plausibility 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  church  was  planted  at  Rome  by  the 
Joint  labours  of  Peter  and  Paul,  for  it  is  evident  from  Ro- 
mans i.  8.  that  Paul  had  never  been  in  that  city  previously 
to  his  writing  this  Epistle.  As,  however,  the  fame  of  this 
church  had  reached  him  long  before  he  wrote  the  present 
letter  (zv.  23.),  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr. 
Benson,  Michaelis,  Rambach,  R<Menmmler,  and  other  critics, 
vis.  that  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  by  some  of 
those  persons  who  heard  Peter  preach,  and  were  converted  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  for  we  U  arn  from  Acts 
ii.  10.  that  there  were  then  at  Jerusalem,  ^rangen  of  Rome, 
Jhoa,  and  proaeitftet.  These  Roman  Jews,  on  their  return 
home,  doubtless  preached  Christ  to  their  countrymen  there,* 
and  probably  converted  some  of  them :  so  that  the  church 
at  Rome,  like  most  of  the  churches  in  Gentile  countries, 
was  at  first  composed  of  Jews.  But  it  was  soon  enlarged  by 
converts  from  among  the  religious  nroselvtes  to  Judaism, 
and  in  process  of  time  was  increasea  by  tne  flowing  in  of 
the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  who  gave  themselves  to  Cfnrist  in 
such  numbers,  that,  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  their  conversion  was  much  spoken  of  through* 
out  the  world,  (i.  8.)  Among  the  earliest  messengers  of  the 
faith  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Andronicus  and  Jnnia 
may  be  enumerated  (Rom.  xvi.  7.\  and  also  Rufus,  the 
same,  perhaps,  whose  father  assistea  Jesus  Christ  in  beai^ 
inff  the  cross,  (xvi.  13.  Mark  xv.  31.) 

IV.  The  occasion  of  vrnting  this  Epistle  may  easily  be 
collected  from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  Saint  Paul, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Aquiia  and  Priscilla  f  Rom. 
xvi.  3.\  and  by  other  Jews  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Rome  oy  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2.),  was  very 
desirous  of  seeing  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift  (Rom.  i.  8-«-13.  xv.  14.  xvi.  1.) ;  but,  being 
prevented  from  visiting  them,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  his 
ioumey  into  Spain,  he  availed  himself  of  the  onportunity 
ttiat  presented  itself  to  him  by  the  departure  of  rhcebe  to 
Rome,  to  send  them  an  Epistle.  (Rom.  xvi.  1,2.)  Finding, 
however,  that  the  church  was  composed  partly  of  Heathens 
who  bad  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  partly  of  Jews,  who, 
with  many  remaining  prejudices,  believed  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah ;  and  finding  also  that  many  contentions  arose  from 
the  Gentile  converts  claiming  equal  privileges  with  the  He- 
lirew  Christians  (which  claims  the  latter  absolutely  refused 
to  admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  circumcised),  he 
wrote  this  Epistle  to  compose  these  differences,  and  to 
strengthen  the  feith  of  the  Roman  Christians  against  the 
insinuations  of  false  teachers ;  being  apprehensive  lest  his 
involuntary  absence  from  Rome  should  be  turned  by  the 
latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Gospel. 

V.  In  order  fully  to  understand  this  Epistle,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  tne  tenets  believed 
by  those  whrse  errors  the  apostle  here  exposes  and  confutes. 
It  is  clear  Oiat  he  wrote  to  persons,  who  had  been  either 
Gentiles  or  Jews,  and  that  his  grand  design  was  to  remove 
the  prejudices  entertained  by  both  these  descriptions  of 
persons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Gehtiles,  who  lived  in  gross  ig- 
norance, did  not  trouble  themselves  much  concerning  the 
pardon  of  their  sins,  or  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  ana  the 
rest  believed  that  their  virtues  deserved  the  favour  of  their 

Sods,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  if  there  were  any 
ling  to  expect  after  death.  They  also  thought  that  their 
vices  or  sins  were  expiated  by  their  virtues,  especially  if 
they  were  truly  sorry  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed; 
for  they  declared  a  man  to  be  innocent  who  repented  of  his 
fault,  in  order  to  expiate  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  they  had 
recourse  to  purifications  and  sacrifices,  and  sometimes  offered 
human  victims ;  but  the  wisest  among  them  maintained  that 
nothing  was  more  fit  to  appease  the  Divinity  than  a  change 
of  life. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  all  mankind  into 
three  classes.  The  first  was  composed  of  righteous  men 
whose  righteousness  exceeded  their  sins;  the  second  com- 

>  At  Ihla  UoM  there  were  great  nuiubcrB  of  Jews  at  Rome.  Joaephua 
relatea  that  their  number  ainoonted  to  eight  thousand  (Antiq.  Jod.  lib.  ivil. 
c  12.);  aoU  Dion  Caaaloa  (fib.  xxxvii,  c  17.)  inforwa  ua  that  thej  had 
tbiaioed  the  privilege  of  IMng  according  to  their  own  lawa. 


prised  those  whose  rifffateoasoess  was  equal  to  tfadr  nos; 
and  the  third  containea  wicked  men,  whose  sins  were  more 
in  number  than  their  good  deeds.  They  thought,  however, 
that  there  was  no  person  so  righteous  as  not  to  stand  in  wfA 
of  pardon :  but  thev  believed  that  they  should  obtain  it  by 
repentance,  by  confession  of  their  sins,  by  almsgiving,  hj 
prayer,  by  the  afflictions  which  God  sent  them,  by  \isa 
purifications,  sacrifices,  and  change  of  life,  and  above  all  by 
the  solemn  sacrifice  which  was  annually  offered  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement ; — and  if  there  jet  remained  any  thing  to 
be  pardoned,  eveiT  thing  (diey  said)  would  be  expiated  bj 
death.  Further,  the  most  zealous  among  the  Jews  enteitajfr 
ed  various  erroneous  opinions  relative  to  their  justificatiofi, 
to  the  election  of  their  nation,  and  to  the  Roman  govemmniL 
which  it  is  important  to  consider,  as  Saint  Paol  nas  reiW 
them  at  considerable  length  in  this  Epistle. 

1.  The  Jews  assigned  three  grounds  of  fustificatioii,  by 
which  they  were  delivered  from  me  guilt  ana  pnnishmeatcf 
sin;  viz. 

(1.)  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merit  of  their  atKntm, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  twelve  pfttriarohs,  and  the  cow. 
nant  God  made  with  them ;  for  the  aske  of  which  pietj,  h  He 
had  promised  to  blea  their  posteri^,  they  thought  tlut  tia 
covenant  obliged  Him  to  forgive  their  sins.  This  enw  is  oofr 
futed  by  Saint  Paul  in  the  ninth  chapter,  where  he  ihoin  tk 
Ood*8  promises  were  made  only  to  the  fiulhliil  descendiou  d 
Abraham;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which  cat- 
firms  his  assertion  in  chapter  iii.  39,  30.  that  God  was  sJike  tkt 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  that  the  covenant,  brokeo  N 
their  common  father  Adam,  i^ould  be  restored  to  both  bj  ik 
common  Head  of  the  new  covenant,  Jesus  Christ. 

(S.)  Their  knovfledge  of  God  through  the  lav  of  G9d,  ea 
their  diligence  in  the  etwly  of  that  lam  :  which  they  estiinsiid 
so  highly  as  to  make  it  a  plea  for  the  remiaaion  of  their  mu,  b 
opposition  to  this  notion,  Saint  Paul  proves,  in  the  setoil 
chapter,  that  man  is  justified,  not  by  the  knowledge,  but  bj  ib 
observance  of  the  law. 

(3.)  The  •morkt  of  the  Levitieal  faw,  which  were  to  ex|ns 
sin,  especially  circumcision  and  sacrifices;  whence  ibe  itm 
inferred  that  the  Gentiles  must  receive  the  whole  law  of  Mjbo, 
in  order  to  be  justified  and  saved,— in  other  woids,  that  tbsr 
was  no  salvation  out  of  the  Jevrish  chorch.  In  o|^>ositka  to 
this  erroneous  tenet,  Saint  Paul  teaches  that  the  Leritksaikw 
does  not  expiate,  bnt  only  reveals  sin ;  and  that  it  exemp]ifia 
on  the  sacrificed  beasts  the  punishment  due  to  the  sinner.  (E 
20.  V.  30.) 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  election  wps,  tbai 
as  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  he  would  bless  his  seed, 
that  He  would  give  it  not  only  the  true  spiritual  bktsitg^ 
but  also  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  he  would  safiei  it  to 
dwell  there  in  prosperity,  and  consider  it  as  his  chunh  upon 
earth ;  therefore  this  blessing  extended  it  to  their  whole  m 
tion.    They  asserted  that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  these  mo- 
mises  to  every  Jew,  because  he  was  a  descendant  of  Adi> 
ham,  whether  he  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  oo^ 
lieving.    They  even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought  pot  to 
pronounce  against  their  nation  the  propnecies  with  which  v 
was  inspired,  but  was  bound  to  resist  the  will  of  God,  bj 
praying,  like  Moses,  that  his  name  might  be  expuneed  nos 
the  book  of  life.    These  Jewish  errors  illustrate  that  y^ 
difiScult  chapter  (the  ninth),  and  show  that  the  question  d» 
cussed  by  Saint  Paul,  relative  to  predestination  and  electtoo, 
is  totelly  different  from  that  debated  by  Christians  s»« 
the  fourth  century,  and  which  now  unhappily  divides  vt 
Christian  world. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharisees,  at  least  those  vlxi 
were  of  the  party  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  or  Galilaan,  cm* 
rished  the  most  rooted  aversion  to  foreign  magistrates;  aw 
from  a  false  interpretation  of  Dent.  xvii.  lo.f  thoop^i' 
unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to,  or  to  acknowledge,  the  R^"^ 
emperor."  Expecting  a  Messiah  who  would  establish  atesr 

Soral  khigdom,  and  liberate  them  from  the  dominion oft^ 
tomans,'  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  at  all  ^'"^.'^ 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Even  the  Jews  at  Rome  bad  wtc'^I 
begun  to  create  disturbances  which  occasioned  the  eoic^^ 
Claudius,  that  all  Jews  should  d^art  from  Rome;^  and  as 

•  Compftre  Matt  xx\\.  15—22.  with  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x^|;/  ?;J 
was  a  maxim  with  tho  Jews  that  the  world voa»  given  to  the  I'^^QpL^ 
they  should  have  the  aupreme  rule  ererj  where,  and  that  tne  vcn 
should  be  their  vassals.  ,  i 

•  losephua  do  Bell,  Jod.  lib.  vil.  e.  SI.    Saotonioa  in  Veipasi>DOi  (•  * 
Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  ii.e.  6. 

•  Acta  xviiL  2.    Suetonius  in  Claudiano^  c  2B. 
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a  those  early  times,  the  Clmetiana  were  ffeneially  eon* 
ounded  with  the  Jews,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  were 
Deluded  in  this  decree.  At  this  time  also,  the  city  of  Rome 
ontained  i^ithin  heiself  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  civil 
'^^T*  The  senate  was  secretly  jealons  of  the  emperer,  who 
n  his  turn  suspected  the  senate.  The  life  even  of  the  em- 
peror Mras  seldom  free  from  dimger :  and  the  succession  to 
Ke  throne,  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  was  purehased  by 
argeases  to  the  imperial  guard.  With  the  political  notions 
./lerished  by  the  Jews,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  in  several 
nstancea,  save  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Roman  government, 
who  ifroulcrhe  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expel  from  the  city, 
persons  ^Mrho  were  considered  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  se- 
surity :  nor  is  it  improbable,  on  this  account,  that  the  Chris- 
ians,  under  an  idea  of  being  the  peculiar  peopk  of  Chd,  and 
he  subjects  of  his  kingdom  alone,  might  be  in  danger  of 
»eing  infected  with  those  unraiy  and  rebellious  sentiments. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore.  Saint  Paul  judged  it 
lecessary  to  exhort  the  Roman  Christians  to  submit  peacea- 
sly  to  the  government  under  which  they  lived.  He  tells 
then&,  that  the  powers  that  be  (Rom.  xiii.  l,\  or  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  are  ordained  ofGod^  and  forbids  them  to 
meddle  ^rith  those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  g^ovemment.1  The  reigning  emperor  at  this  time  was 
that  monster  of  initjuity,  Ndro. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Heathens 
and^  Jews  of  Rome  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  Scopk  or 
desurn  of  Saint  Paul  in  writing  this  epistle,  which  was  to 
cotitute  the  unbelieving ;  to  instruct  the  believing  Jew ;  to 
confirm  the  Christian,  and  to  convert  the  idolatrous  Gentile : 
and  to  place  the  Gentile  convert  upon  an  equality  with  the 
Jewish  in  respect  of  his  religious  condition,  and  his  rank  in 
the  divine  favour.    These  several  designs  he  reduces  to  one 
scheme,  by  opposing  or  arguing  with  the  infidel  or  unbe- 
Ueving  Jew«  in  favour  of  the  Christian  or  believing  Gentile. 
*^  Upon  this  plan,  if  the  unbelieving  Jew  escaped  and  re- 
mained unconvinced,  yet  the  Christian  Jew  would  be  more 
Inofiensively  and  more  effectually  instructed  in  the  nature  of 
Che  Gospel,  and  the  kind  brotherly  regards  he  ou^t  to  have 
for  the  belieTing  Gentiles,  than  if  he  had  directed  his  dis- 
couise  immediately  and  plainly  to  him.  But,  if  his  argument 
should  fail  in  reference  to  the  oelievinff  Jew,  yet  the  oeliev- 
ing  Gentile  would  see  his  interest  in  Uie  covenant  and  king- 
dom of  God  as  solidly  established  by  a  full  confutation  of 
Jewish   objections  (which  were  the  only  objections  that 
could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  advanced  against  it),  as 
if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  for  no  other  purpose.    JStnd 
thru  ii  la  of  the  greateet  use  to  V9  ai  this  day.    It  is  also  at 
present  exceedingly  useful,  as  it  entirely  demolishes  the  en- 
grossing pretensions  and  imposing  principles  of  the  chureh 
of  Rome ;  for  a  professed  faith  m  Uhriat^  and  a  subjection 
to  Him,  are  in  this  Epistie  fully  shown  to  be  the  only  Gospel 
condition  of  a  place  in  his  chureh,  an  interest  in  the  covenant 
of  God,  and  ot  Christian  fellowship.  By  this  extensive  prin- 
ciple God  broke  down  the  pales  of  his  own  ancient  enclosure, 
the  Jewish  church;  and  therefore,  by  the  same  principle, 
more  strongly  forbids  the  building  of  any  other  partition  wall 
of  schemes  and  terms  of  Christian  fellowship."^ 
VII.  This  Epistie  consists  of  four  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.   7%«  Introduction,  (ch.  i.  1—15.) 
Part  II.  contains  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  the  Epistle  concerning 
Justification,  (i.  16—32.  ii.— xi.) ;  in  which  we  have, 

8xcT.  1.  The  proposition  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Gos- 
pel (i.  16.)>  and  the  demonstration  of  that  proposition  (L 
17.),  in  which  it  is  shown  tiiat  justification  u  to  be  attained, 

-  Mlchaelis,  toI.  ir.  pp.  89—102.    Dr.  J.  Tbylor  oa  Rom.  xIU.  1. 

^  Dt.  J.  Taylor's  Preftee  to  Uie  Epistle  to  the  Ronuma,  p.  cIziL 

*  Michaetts  lias  givan  the  foUowing  more  logical  Tiew  or  the  aitumeots* 
tnt  part  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Romans,  which  mar  be  not  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  Tlie  principal  point,  he  oDserres,  which  Saint  Paul  mtended 
to  prove,  was.  that  the  Gk>q>el  rsTeals  a  righteousness  nnltnown  before, 
ana  to  which  both  Jews  and  Gentilea  have  an  eauai  claim.  (Rom.  i.  16^  16.) 
In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  shows  (i.  IS.— ifl.  20.)  thst  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  are  "  under  sm,"  that  is,  that  God  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews 
u  well  as  to  Gentiles. 

Hit  proof  of  this  position  msjr  be  reduced  to  the  following  syDogisms. 

0- 17—31.)  "  The  wrath  of  God  ia  revealed  against  those  who  hold  the  truth 

In  unrighteousness;  thst  is,  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  vet  sin 

HrinsiTi."    (i.  la) 

"The  OentUes  acknowledged  truths;  but  pertly  by  their  idolatry,  and 

pvtlf  bv  their  other  detestable  Tices,  they  sinned  against  the  truths  which 

tbey  acKnowledged. 
'Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revesled  sgsinst  the  Gentiles^  and  ptm- 

idiet  them.  (i.  19-32.) 

.  "The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  troths  than  the  Gentiles^  sad  yet 

ttieynn.  (it  1. 17— Si) 

^ ''  Coniequently  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  more  exposed  to  the  wrath  of 

«04"  (lLf-12.i 


MNotby  Work:  (i.  la) 
For  the  OentUes  <i.  19-32.X 

The  Jews  (ii.  iii.  1— la), 

and  both  together  (iii.  19, 20.1  vt9  under  sin. 
f  ii.  But  6y  faith,  in  which  it  is  shown 

That  we  are  Justified  by  Isith  akniB  (iii.  21-^1.' 

As  appeara  by  the  example  of  Abraham  sod  tl  o  testhnony  of  Havid 
(iv.); 

And  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  Abrahaci's  seed  by  Mth  are 
shown  to  be  far  greater  than  those  which  belonged  to  his  seed  by 
natural  descent  (as  described  in  Rom.  ii.  17—20.)  These  privileges 
of  true  believers  in  Christ  are,  1.  Peace  with  Qodiy.  1.);  2.  Joy 
in  hope  ^f  the  glory  qfQod  (2.X  which  tribulation  canoot  prevent; 
but  rather  promotes  (3—10.) ;  3.  Rejoieing  in  Ood  himself  as 
reconciled  to  us  through  Chrisi,  which  however  affords  no  coim- 
tenance  to  sin,  but  requires  evangettoal  obedience  to  God  (11—21.)^ 
whence  flow^  4.  Mortification  of  tin  and  newneoo  m  U/e.  as 
anoUier  evidence  and  effect  of  justification  (vi.) ;  a  The  freedom 
of  juotified  peroon*  from  the  malediction  of  the  law,  and  U  irrita. 
uon  to  sin  (vii.);  6.  Freedom  from  condemnation,  and  ultimate 
glorificadon.  (vUl.) 

6icT.  2.  Concerning  Uie  equal  privileges  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian believers  (ix. — ^xi.),  in  which  the  apoetie,afler  express- 
ing his  afii(9ctionate  esteem  fi>r  the  Jewidi  nation  (ix.  1— 
6.),*  proceeds  to  show : 

f  i.  Thst  God's  rejection  of  great  part  of  the  seed  o(  Abraham,  and  also 

of  Issac,  was  an  undeniable  &ct  (ix.  6—13.) 
f  ii.  That  God  had  not  choeen  them  (the  Jewa)  to  sueh  pecuUsr  pnvllegei 

for  any  kind  of  goodness  either  in  themselves  or  thl&  flithers.  (14-4 


Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  foOowiog  objections  which 
misht  be  made  to  it. 

Objection  1.  "The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  end 
studied  the  law."  iiiaint  Paul  answers,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  without 
the  performance  of  it,  could  justify  them,  God  would  not  have  condemned 
the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature,  (ii.  13—16.) 

Objection 2.  "The  Jews  were  circumcised."  Answer.  That  i&  they 
were  admitted  by  an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God ;  but  this  sign 
will  not  avail  those  who  violate  the  covenant  (ii.  25—29.) 

Objection  a  "  According  to  this  doctrine  of  Saint  Paul,  the  Jews  have  no 
advantage  above  the  Gentues,  which  is  manifestly  ftlse."  Answer.  They 
still  hsve  sdrantages ;  for  to  them  axe  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  Rut 
their  privileges  do  not  extend  so  lar,  that  Ctod  should  overlook  their  sin% 
which  Scripture  earnestly  condemns  even  in  Jews.  (iii.  1—19.) 

Objection  4.  "They  had  the  Levitical  law  and  sacrifices."  Answer. 
Hence  is  no  remission,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin.  (iii.  20.) 

From  the  preceding  arguments  Saint  Paul  infers,  that  Jewa  and  Gentiles 
must  be  Justified  by  the  same  means,  namely,  without  the  Levitical  law. 
through  laith  in  Christ ;  snd  in  opposition  to  the  imaginanr  advantages  of 
the  Jews,  he  states  the  declaration  of  Zechariah,  that  Goci  is  not  the  God 
of  the  Jevrs  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  (iii.  21—31.) 

As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  those  who  were  the  &ithfnl 
descendanu  of  Abraham,  whom  both  scripture  and  the  Jews  call  his  chikl- 
ren,  he  proves  his  former  assertion  from  the  example  of  Abraham ;  who 
waa  an  idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  just  by  Go<^  on  account 
of  his  fitith,  long  beforo  his  circumcision.  Hence  Ssint  Paul  takes  occa* 
sion  to  ejq)lain  the  nature  and  fruiu  of  fidih.  Qr.  1.— v.  1—11.  He  then 
proceeds  to  prove  from  the  equity  of  God  that  the  Jews  had  no  advuitages 
above  the  Gentiles,  with  respect  to  justiflcstion.  Both  Jews  and  Gentjles 
had  forfeited*  life  and  immortality,  through  the  common  fkther  of  their 
race,  whom  they  themselves  had  not  chosen  as  their  rspresentalive.  If 
therefore  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  rostore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual 
head  of  a  covenant,  which  was  Christ,  it  was  just  that  bou  Jew«  and  Ocn. 
tiles  should  have  an  equal  ahare  in  this  new  representstive  of  the  humsa 
race.  (v.  12—21.)  % 

He  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  he  had  stated  }|,  lays  us 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  holiness  (vl.  1— 2a) ;  and  that  since  tlie 
death  of  Christ  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  our 
justification  arises  from  our  appearing  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if  actually 
dead  with  Christ,  on  account  or  our  sins ;  but  the  law  of  Moses  was  not 
given  to  the  deadl  On  this  06easi<»  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding 
consideration  does  not  aflbet  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us,  and  that 
while  we  are  under  the  law  of  Moses,  we  perpetuallv  become  subject  to 
desth.  even  by  sins  of  inadvertency.  (vU.  1— end.)  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  all  those,  snd  those  only,  who  aro  united  with  Christ,  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  union  live  not  according  to  the  fiesh,  vtb  free  from  all  condemnation 
of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubted  shsre  in  eternal  life.  (vili.  1—17.) 

Having  described  the  happineas  of  all  such  persons,  he  is  aware  thst 
the  Jews,  who  expected  temporal  blessings,  would  object  to  him,  that 
Christians,  notwithslsnding  what  he  had  aald,  endured  many  sufferings  in 
this  world.  This  objection  he  obviates  (vili.  1&-39.X  and  shows  that  God 
is  not  the  less  true  and  lUthlhl  because  he  does  not  justifV,  but  rather 
rejecu  and  punishes  the  Jews  who  would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah,  (ix. 
X.  xi.)  In  discussing  this  delicate  topic  he  displays  the  utmost  caution  on 
account  of  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  the  Jews.  He  shows  that 
the  promises  oi  God  were  never  msde  to  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham ; 
and  that  God  alvrays  nserred  to  hhnself  the  power  of  choosing  those  sons 
of  Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham'a  sake  he  intended  to  bless,  snd  of  pun* 
ishing  the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham :  and  that,  with  respect  to  temporsl 
happTnesspr  misery,  eren  their  good  or  ill  conduct  did  not  determine  his 
choice.  Thus  Ishmael,  Esau,  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  nation  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  were 
rejected  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  Justice,  (ix.  1— 29l)  He  then  shows 
that  God  had  reason  to  reiect  most  of  the  Jews  then  llvtng,  because  they 
would  not  believe  in  the  Heesiah,  though  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to 
them  plainly  enough  (ix.  30.- x.):  yet,  that  God  had  not  rejected  aU  his 
people,  but  vras  still  fulfilling  his  promises  on  msnv  thousand  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed  in  the  Messiah ;  and  would  in  a 
future  period  Mfil  them  upon  mora ;  for  that  all  larael  vrouM  be  converted, 
(xi.  1—32.)  And  he  concludes  with  expresstaig  his  admiration  of  the  wise 
counsels  of  God.  (33—36.)   Mlchaelis,  voL  It.  pp.  102—106. 

«  The  genuineness  snd  proper  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  6b  (which  con- 
tahis  one  of  the  most  decisive  testimonies  to  the  divfaiity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  New  Testament),  are  satiafactorily  established  by  Mr.  Ilolden  In  his 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  (Jhrist,  pp.  61— tfw 

s  Il0chaell8*s  exprosston,  ss  translated  by  Biahop  Monhj  is  **  foretold." 
bat  the  tsmse  ertdsat^  requires  "  forfettcd." 
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f  Ul.  Thst  bit  ftceepUnee  of  the  OentQei^  ud  rejection  of  mtay  of  tbe 

Jewi,  hed  been  predicted  both  by  Hoeea  and  laeiah.  (9(-^.) 
f  iv.  That  Ood  liao  offered  Mivntion  to  both  Jews  and  GentUea  on  tbe 


f  T.  That,  though  the  Israelites  were  rejected  for  their  obAinacy,  yet  that 
rejection  was  not  total ;  there  still  being  a  remnant  amonc  tham  who 
did  embrace  and  belioTe  the  Gospel  (xi.  i— 10.) 


S  y\.  That  the  rejection  of  the  rest  was  not  final,  bat  in  the  end  "all  Israel 

Bhoold  be  saved"  (11-31.) 
f  tli.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  even  their  obsdnacvand  rejection 

served  to  dlqilajr  tbe  onsearchable  wisdom  and  love  of  Ood.  (32^-36.) 

Part  III.  cmnprise$  the  Hortatory  or  Practical  Pari  of  the 
.^pUtU  (zii« — ^XT.  1«-14.),  in  which  the  apostle  urges 
Cnristiaii  belieyers  to  act  m  a  manner  enitable  to  their  high 
and  holy  calling :  with  this  view  he  exhorts  them, 

SicT.  1.  To  dedicate  themselves  to  God,  and  to  demean 
themselves  ss  fellow-memben  of  Christ's  body.  (xiL  1 — 8.) 

SscT.  2.  To  Christian  love  and  chsrity.  (xiL  9-— 21.^ 

8scT.  3.  To  obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  (xiiL 
I — 7.),  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  (8 — 14.) 

Sect.  4.  How  those  who  are  strong  in  faith  should  conduct 
themselves  towards  their  weak  brethren,  (xiv.  xv«  i— 13.) 

ART  lY.  The  Conelimon^  in  which  Saint  Paul  cxcuaea  him» 
ulf. 

Partly  for  his  boldness  in  thus  writing  to  the  Romans  (xv.  14— 
21.),  and  partly  for  not  having  hitherto  come  to  them  (22. J, 
but  promises  to  visit  them,  recommending  himself  to  their 
prayers  (23—33.) ;  and  sends  various  salutations  to  the  bre- 
thren at  Rome.  (xvi.)i 

VIII.  In  perusinff  this  epistle  it  will  be  desirable  to  read, 
at  least,  the  first  eleyen  cnapters,  at  once,  uninterruptedly : 
as  every  sentence,  especially  in  the  argumentative  part,  bears 
an  intimate  relation  to,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole  dis- 
courae,  and  cannot  be  understooa  unless  we  comprehend  the 
scope  of  the  whole.  Further,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its 
spirit,  we  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in  those  times, 
and  endeavour  to  realize  in  our  own  minds  his  utter  aversion 
from  the  Gentiles,  his  valuing  and  exalting  himself  upon  his 
relation  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and  also  upon  his  law,  pom- 
pous worship,  circumcision,  &c.  as  if  the  Jews  were  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  had  any  right  to  the  favour  of  Goo. 
Attention  to  this  circumstance  will  show  tbe  beauties  of  the 
apostle's  style  and  argument,  and  that  this  Epistle  is  indeed, 
*'  a  writing  which,  for  sublimity  and  truth  of  sentiment,  for 
brevity  and  stren^  of  expression,  for  regularity  in  its  struc- 
ture, but,  above  fil,  for  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
discoyeries  which  it  contains,  stands  unrivalled  by  any  mere 
faumaR  composition ;  and  as  far  exceeds  the  most  celebrated 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  shining  of  the 
sun  exceeds  the  twinkling  of  the  stars.*'' 

On  the  unduigned  eoincideneea  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hore  Paulinae, 
Chap.n.  r  -^ 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

I.  State  of  the  Corinthian  church, — 11.  Occasion  of  this  Epi9» 
tie. — ^ni.  It§  Mcope  and  analyeie. — IV .  Date  and  genuineness, 
—V.  Examination  of  the  question^  how  many  epistles  Paul 
vrote  to  the  Corinthians  ? 

I.  Chbistianitt  was  first  planted  at  Corinth'  by  Saint 
Paul  himself,  who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months  be- 
tween the  years  51  and  53.  The  church  consisted  partly  of 
Jews  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter ;  whence 
the  apostle  hadf  to  combat,  sometimes  with  Jewish  supersti- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  Heathen  licentiousness.  On  Saint 
PauPs  departure  from  Corinth,  he  was  succeeded  by  Apollos, 
**an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  who 

Breached  the  Gospel  with  great  success.  (Acts  xviii.  24—^28.) 
Lquila  and  SostKenes  were  also  eminent  teachers  in  this 
church,  (xviii.  2.  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  But,  shortly  after  Saint  Paul 
quitted  this  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  false  teachers,  who  made  great  pretensions  to  eloquence, 


ObronoUzis  Scriptorum  DItI  PauU,  pp.  2(h— 215. ;  Rambacb,  Introd.  in 


Bputoinm  PauU  ad  Romanos.  pp.  1— li8:  Hug'a  Introd.  to  the  New  Test 
vol.  ti.  pp.408— 425.  Calmet,  Preface  aar  I'Epitre  de  St  Paul  auz  Romains. 

«  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  i.  p.  407.  4to.  edit. 

•  Fbr  an  arcoont  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  before  the  planting  of  ChritUan' 
in  see  tbe  Historical  and  Geographical  Index  in  Volume  n. 


wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  thmr  Christiui  libei^,  and  tfani 
undermined  his  influence,  and  the  credit  of  his  nunisliy. 
Hence  two  parties  were  formed ;  one  of  which  eontesded 
strenuously  tor  the  obsenranoe  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  while 
the  other,  misinterpreting  the  true  natuie  of  ChrisUan  libeity, 
indulged  in  excesses  which  were  contrair  to  the  design  ud 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  One  party  boastea  that  they  were  the 
followers  of  Paul ;  and  anotner,  that  they  were  the  foUowm 
of  Apollos.  The  Gentile  conyerts  partook  of  things  o&nd 
to  idols,  which  the  Jewirii  Chiistiane  affirmed  to  be  anlawfol. 
The  natiye  Corinthian  conyerts  had  not  so  entir^y  eradicated 
that  lasciyiousness  to  which  they  had  been  addicted  in  ddr 
heathen  state,  but  that  they  sometiines  committed  the  vkA 
crimes :  and  one  of  them  nad  even  proceeded  so  fer  as  to 
marry  his  stepmother.  Some  of  them,  also,  sapportiig 
themselyes  by  philosophical  arguments  and  specata&ois, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  richer  members  of 
the  church  misconducted  themselres  at  the  celebration  of  tb 
Lord's  Supper ;  while  others,  who  posaessed  spiritoa)  pin, 
behayed  themselyes  insolently,  on  account  of  their  9b^ 
ments.  Women  also,  with  unyeiled  heads,  spoke  in  i^ 
assemblies  for  diyine  worship.  It  further  appears  that  masy 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  prosecuted  their  brethren  befoi 
the  Heathen  tribunals,  instead  of  bringing  their  compluis 
before  Christian  tribunals;  and  that  yioient  oontroreraa 
were  agitated  among  them  concerning  celibacy  and  mar- 
riaffe. 

Although  these  eyils  originated  (as  abore  noticed]  diieflj 
with  the  false  teachers,  yet  they  are  in  part  at  least  to  k 
ascribed  to  the  yery  corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Coiinth.  h  is 
well  known  that  at  the  temple  of  Venus,  erected  in  the  ca- 
tre  of  that  city,  one  thousand  prostitutes  were  maiaiaioed  ii 
honour  of  her.  Hence  it  happened  that  some,  who  professed 
themselyes  Christians,  regardted  the  illicit  intercomse  of  tx 
sexes  as  a  trifling  affair :  and  as  the  eating  of  things  offered 
to  idols  was,  in  itself,  an  indifferent  ^ing,  they  ueqoeiitlj 
went  to  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities  to  pifftake  of  tbe 
meat  that  had  oeen  Uiere  sacrificed,  by  whicn  means  ihsj 
rendered  themselyes  accessary  to  idola^.^ 

II.  The  Occasion  on  which  this  £pistle  was  wriusi, 
appears  from  its  whole  tenor  to  haye  been  twofold,  tiz. 

I'irst,  the  information  which  the  apostle  had  received  fnn 
some  members  of  the  family  of  Chloe,  while  he  was  at 
Ephesus,  concerning  the  disorders  that  preyailed  in  the  ehmk 
at  Corinth ;  such  as,  1.  Sekisma  and  dtviaions  (1  Cor.  L 11. 
etuq,^\  3.  Many  notorious  scandals^  as  the  jneyalenceof 
impunty,  incests,  coyetousness,  lawsuits  of  Christians  be^n 
Pagan  magistrates  (y.  yi.) ;  3.  Idolatrous  eommumonyKiAi^ 
Heathens  at  their  idol-feasts  (yiii.  x.) ;  4.  Want  of  deantm 
and  order  in  their  public  worship  (xi.  2—16.  jdv,);  Grsss 
profanation  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  (xi.  17 — 34.);  and*  6. 
The  denial  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  (xy.  12.el  le^.) 

The  second  cause  of  Saint  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle  wtf 
his  receiying  a  letter  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  by  the  bands 
of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xyi.  17.  vii;  !•)'  ^ 
which  the  Corinthian  Christians  reanested  his  sdrice  coa- 
ceming  some  particular  cases;  as,  1.  Concerning morri^ 
(yii.  1.  et  seq.) ;  S.  Things  saaificed  to  idols  (yiii.) ;  3.  £;» 
ritual  gifts  Qxii.) ;  4.  Prophesying^  orteachinj^  and  wstnem 
others  (xiy.) ;  and,  6.  Concerning  the  making  of  ehantum 
collections  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (xyi.  1.  tt  *^-)\ 

Hence  we  leara  that  Saint  Paul  maintained  a  coostannn 
tercourse  with  the  churches  which  he  hadplanted,  and  « 
acquainted  with  all  their  circumstances.  Tney  seem  to  m« 
applied  to  him  for  advice  in  those  difficult  cases,  whicb  tbea 
own  understanding  could  not  solve ;  and  he  was  ready,  on 
all  occasions,  to  correct  dieir  mistakes. 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  confomb^ 
to  the  circumstances  that  caused  the  apostle  to  write  it,  aod 
in  like  manner  is  twofold;  viz.  1.  To  apply  suitable reim^ 
dies  to  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  nadf  crept  i^^J^ 
church  at  Corinth;  and,  2.  To  give  the  Corinthians  sattsfi^ 
tory  answers  on  all  those  points  concerning  which  ^®J^ 
requested  his  advice  and  information.^  TTie  Epistle  BccciO' 
ingly  divides  itself  into  three  parts. 

Part  I.  The  Introduction  (i.  !—«.),  in  which  Paulei^ 
his  Satisfaction  at  all  the  Good  he  knew  ofthem,paritefr^ 
at  (heir  having  received  the  Gifts  of  the  Mtly  Spirit,  fir  f» 
Confirmation  of  the  Gospel. 

«  The  reader  will  find  an  tnstructive  account  of  the  state  of  tl>«  ^^^ 
at  Ck>rinth  in  Prof.  Storr's  Nota  mstoric€b,  epistolanm  PauIU  <>»V^ 
thioa  interpretationi  in^ervientUf  in  the  lecond  Tolaine  of  ms  Opw 
Aeademica,  pp.  243—266. 

•  Roberu's  Clavia  fiibllorum,  p.  74a 


ICT.  IV.] 


ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORmTHUNa 


AST  n.  disauHB  fsarknu  Pariiculan  adapted  to  the  State  of 
the  Oorinihian  Churchy  whieh  may  be  eommodioualy  ar^ 
rmged  inio  two  Sections, 

Sect  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  comiptioni  and  abtuee 
which  diflgraoed  the  chorch.  (i.  10.  ti.  1-^20.) 

§  i.  The  apostle  rebokei  the  sectaries  among  them,  and  defends  himself 
afainst  one  or  more  Corinthian  teachers,  who  liad  alienated  roost  of 
the  Corinthians  from  him;  and  adds  manj  weighty  argnments  to 
reonite  them  in  aflfeclhm  to  himseU|  as  having  first  planted  the  Gospel 
iXDoDg  them.  (i.  10—31.  il.— iv.) 

Mi.  A  reproof  for  not  excommunicating  an  Incestnous  person,  who  had 
oarned  his  own  step-mother,  (v.) 

ymK  reproof  of  their  covetous  snd  litigious  temper,  which  caused 
them  to  prosecute  their  Christian  brethren  before  heathen  courts  of 
iudicatnre.  (vL  1—9.) 

iiv^.  A  dissuasive  from  fornication,— a  sm  to  which  ther  had  been 
extremely  addicted  before  thev  were  converted,  and  which  some  of 
Ute  Corinthians  appeared  to  nave  considered  an  indifferent  matter. 
The  ewirmity  of  this  sin  is  very  strongly  represented,  (vi.  10— 2D.) 

SscT.  3.  contains  an  answer  to  the  qnestiona  which  the  Co- 
rinthian church  had  propoeed  to  the  apoetle.  (m-*XY.) 

Si.  Directions  concemingmatrimony  (vli.  1—16.),  the  celibacy  of  virgins 
^5— 3S.)  and  widows  (99—40.) ;  in  which  Saint  Panl  takes  occaidon  to 
show  that  CbiitfJanity  makes  no  alteration  in  the  civil  conditions  of 
men,  but  leaves  them  under  the  same  obligations  that  they  were  before 
their  conversion.  (17—491.) 

I  ii.  Ooaeeniag  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  show* 
iiig  when  tlwy  may,  and  when  they  may  not,  be  lawfiiUy  eaten,  (viii. 
-jd.  L) 

§  ill.  Saiot  ftol  answers  a  third  query  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
women  Aouid  deliver  sny  thing  in  public,  when  called  to  It  by  a  divine 
iizipolse.  He  particularly  censures  the  unusual  dress  of  both  sexes  in 
prophesying,  which  exposed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
amcwg  whom  the  men  ususlly  went  uncovered,  while  the  women 
were  veiled,  (xi.  2—17.) 

i  iv.  A  reproof  of  their  irregularities,  when  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sup* 
per,  with  directions  for  receiving  it  worthily,  (xl.  17—31.) 

;  r.  InAmctions  concenung  the  desiring  and  exercising  of  qMtnal  gifts. 
(ziL— xiv.)« 

ri.  The  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  tho  dead  defended  agamst  the 

lalse  teacher  or  teachers,  (xv.) 

:  appearv  from  the  twelfth -verse  of  this  chapter  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
crrectioa  from  the  dead  was  denied  bv  certain  false  teachers ;  in  con* 
uence  of  which  Saint  Paul  discusses  tne  three  foUowinc  questions : 

Whether  there  will  be  a  resurrection  from  the  deadT 
.  What  wftl  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrec^n-bodies  1 
il  What  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the  day  of 
ipnent? 

n?  proves  the  doctrine  of  f!he  resurrection, 
Fiwn  Seriplure,  (1— 4.) 

rrom  epe-wUneuea  of  CkriaC9  remrreetion.  (6—12.) 
By  9hmcing  the  abnwdUy  qJ  the  contrary  dbclrine ;— Thus, 
i.  ff  the  dead  rise  not,  Christ  is  not  risen.  (13.) 
ii.  It  would  be  abcurd  to  have  feith  in  him,  acconfing  to  the  preaehbig 

of  the  Gomel,  If  He  be  not  risen.  (14.) 
iii.  The  apostles,  who  attest  his  resurrection,  must  be  folse  witnesses. 

05.) 
iv.  The  frith  of  the  Corinthians,  who  believe  it,  must  be  vain.  (16, 17.) 
V.  All  the  believers,  who  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  haTe  perished, 

if  (Thrist  be  not  risen,  (la) 
vi.  Believers  in  Christ  are  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  any  others, 

if  there  be  no  resurrection.  (19.) 
vii.  Those,  who  were  bsptixed  in  the  laith  that  Christ  died  for  them, 

and  rote  again,  are  deceived.  (29.) 
Tin.  The  apostles  and  Christians  in  general,  who  suffer  persecution, 
on  the  groond  that,  after  they  lud  suffered  awhile  here,  they  shall 
have  adorioiu  resurrection,  are  acting  a  foolish  and  unprofitable 
part.  (3(>-aS.) 
T.  He  shows  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrectioQ-bcdles,  and  in 
tat  Enanner  iMs  great  work  will  be  performed.  (36—49.) 
II.  He  shows  wtet  will  becomo  of  those  who  will  be  fonnd  alive  at  the 
■ofj udgmeut  (S(V-<67.)   This  important  and  snimaiing  discussion  is  fol* 

'he  use  vriiich  we  should  make  of  tUs  doctrine.  (SB.)/* 

RT*  m.  eaniaina  ike  Conclusion^  comprising  Directions  reiO" 
itie  to  ike  Contributions  for  the  Saints  at  Jerusalem^*  jrro- 
nises  that  the  Apostle  toouti  shortly  visit  them,  and  Salutations 
o  various  Members  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  (xvi.) 

V.  Although  the  subscription  to  this  Epistle  purports  that 
ras  written  at  Philippi,  yet,  as  this  directly  contradicts 
at  PauPs  own  declaration  in  xyI.  8.,  we  must  look  to  the 
stle  itself  for  notes  of  time,  that  may  enable  us  to  ascei^ 
its  date.    M^e  have  seen^  that  Saint  Paul,  on  his  depart- 

>a  the  subiect  o(  the  spiritual  gifts  discussed  in  chap.  xiL  the  reader 
ferred  to  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Recensio  Synoptics,  voL  vi.  pp.  53^—670. 
>r.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Cor.  xv. 

rne  Jews,  who  lived  oat  of  Palestine,  were  chiefly  engaged  In  trade, 
ce  re  generally  in  more  aAnent  circumstances  than  those  who  resided 
d^^  to  whom  they  ususlly  sent  an  annual  relief.  Pniris^a  de  8yn. 
?jb.  iii.  p.L  c.  13.)  Now,  as  the  Gentile  Christisns  necame  brethren 
»  Jews,  and  partook  of  their  spiritual  riches,  Baint  Paul  thought  it 
i^>le  that  the  Greek  Christians  should  contribute  to  the  support  of 
poorer  brethren  in  Judasa.  (Rom.  xv.  26, 27.)  When  he  was  at  Jeru- 
3,  lie  had  prondsed  Peter  and  James  that  he  would  collect  alms  for 
>ui-po8e  (dial,  ii  10.) ;  and  accordingly  we  find  (1  Cor.  zvi.  1—4.)  that 
ia4le  a  collection  among  the  Christians  at  Corhilb.    Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 

t^-si  p.  334.  euprcL  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  in  the  sub- 
ftion  arose  from  mlsnnderstaniing  Suf  %»/»»*  (xvl.5.)  to  mean  I  am  now 
Biag  tHrough,  instead  of  "my  route  is  through  BHacedonis,"  which  it 
ly  mesas.    VoL  iv.  p.  i3. 


ure  from  Corinth,  went  into  Asia,  and  visited  Ephesas.  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antioch,  after  which,  passing  through  Galatia 
and  Phrygia,  he  returned  to  Enhesus,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  (Acts  xriii.  18 — 23.  xix.  1.  xx.  31.)  At  the 
close  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle,  as  appears  from  1  Cor.  XTi.  8.  where  he  says, /tin// 
tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost  /  and  that  it  was  written  at 
the  preceoing  passover,  is  further  evident  from  1  Cor.  ▼.  ?• 
where  the  apostle  uses  this  expression,  ye  are  unUavenedf^ 
that  is,  ye  are  now  celebrating  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread* 
Now,  as  Saint  PauPs  departure  from  Ephesus,  after  residing 
there  three  years,  took  place  about  the  jrear  of  Christ  66,  it 
follows  that  the  first  EpisUe  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
about  that  time.< 

The  genuineness  of  Saint  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin« 
thians  was  never  doubted.  It  was  cited  or  alluded  to  repeat- 
edly by  Clement  of  Rome,^  Ignatius,'  and  Polycarp,^  in  the 
first  century.  In  the  following  century  it  was  cited  by  Tap 
tian,9  Iren8eus,io  Athenagoras,"  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.!* 
In  the  third  century,  this  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be 
Saint  Paul's  by  Tertullian,"  Caius,**  and  Origen.'*  The  tes- 
timonies of  later  writers  are  too  numerous  and  explicit  to 
render  any  detail  of  them  necessary. 

Y.  An  important  question  has  been  much  agitated^ 
Whether  Saint  Paul  wrote  any  other  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians besides  those  we  now  have.  In  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur — ^yfdt^  ufw  •  *n  cngx^jr,  which  in  our 
version  is  rendered-—/  haoe  written  to  you  in  an  epistle. 
From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Saint  Paul  had 
already  wrhten  to  the  Corinthians  an  Epistle  which  is  no 
longer  extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while  othere  con-* 
tend,  that  by  n  enrols,  he  means  only  the  Epistle  which  he 
is  writing.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotius,  Cappel,  Witsius,  Le  Clerc,  Heinsms,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Beausobre,  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr* 
Scott,  Michaelis,  Storr,  RosenmiiUer,  Hug,  and  Schleusner: 
and  the  latter  opinion,  after  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
other  fathers,  is  defended  by  Fabricius,  Glassius.  Calmet, 
Dr.  Whitby,  Stosch,  Jer.  Jones,  Drs.  Edwards,  Lardner,  and 
Macknight,  Purver,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Tomline 
(whose  words  are  adopted  by  Bisho])  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly), 
and  Bishop  Middleton.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Ben- 
son, which  is  acceded  to  hy  Dr.  Clarke,  viz.  that  Saint  Paul 
refers  to  an  Epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that, 
and  wrote  this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at 
large.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  most  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  apostle  wrote  only  the  two 
epistles  now  extant,  which  bear  his  name.^^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hone  Pauline, 
Chap.  UI.i' 


SECTION  V, 

ON  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTmANS. 

I.  Date  and  where  written^ — ^11.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle. 
III.  Scope. — ^lY.  Synopsis. — V.  Obwervations  on  this  Epis* 
tie. — VI.  A  apposed  chronological  difficulty  elucidated, 

I.  The  preceding  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  was  written 
from  Ephesus  about  the  year  57,  before  Saint  Paul's  de* 
parture  from  that  city.  On  quitting  Ephesus  he  went  to 
Troas,  which  place  was  situated  on  tne  snore  of  the  .£gean 

■  Michaelis,  toI  It.  p.  42.  Paley's  Morse  PauliniB,  p.  96.  Btill,  \Vhlil»y, 
Michaelis,  Benson,  and  almost  sll  modern  commentators  and  critics,  sgree 
in  the  above  date. 

■  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  36. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
1  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  76. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  3l9. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  it.  pp.  91.  94. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  j>p.  327.  329. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  140. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  ^. 
>o  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  163. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  86a 
M  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  186. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
>•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  222. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  401. 
>•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  Ii.  p.  263. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  421 

u  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  11.  pp.  374,  376. :  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  482;  483. 

»»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  II.  p.  471. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

>«  See  this  subiect  discussed,  suproy  Vol  I.  pp.  67,  68. 

IV  Lardner's  works,  8vo.  vol.  vl  pp.  314,  316. ;  4to.  vol.  nf.  p.  iSl.. 
Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  42—62.  68^  69. ;  Hug's  Introduction,  vol  ii.  pp.  368— 
3S). ;  RosenmQIler,  Scholia,  torn.  iv.  pp.  1—7.  Whitby's  and  Macknight*e 
Prefaces;  Bloch,  Chronoiaxis,  Scriptomm  Pauli,  pp.  160—172.  Calmet« 
Pre&ce  sur  la  premiere  Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Corinthiens. 
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ma,  in  expactation  of  meeting  Titus*  and  leoeivin^;  an  ao* 
count  of  ttie  success  with  which  (he  hoped)  his  former 
Epistle  had  been  attended,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Corinthian  ehurch.  (2  Cor.  ii.  19.)  But  not  meeting  him 
there  (13.),  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  obtained 
the  desired  interview,  and  received  satisfactory  information 
donceming  the  promising  state  of  affairs  at  Corinth,  (vii.  6, 6.) 
From  this  country,  ana  probably  from  Philippi  (as  the  sub- 
scription importe),  the  apostle  wrote  the  second  letter  (2  Cor. 
viii.  1 — 14.  IX.  1 — 5.) ;  which  he  sent  by  Titus  and  his  as- 
sociates, who  were  commissioned  to  hasten  and  finish  the 
eontribution  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  use  of 
their  poor  brethren  in  Judiea.  (ix.  2 — 4.)  From  these  histo- 
rical circumstances,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Enistle 
was  written  within  a  year  after  the  former,  that  is,  early  in 
A.  D.  58.,  and  according  to  Dr.  Bloch,  at  Beroea.  The  ge- 
nuineness of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted ;  and  as  it  is 
cited  or  referred  to  by  nearly  the  same  ancient  writers,  whose 
testimonies  to  the  first  Epistle  we  have  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this 
place. 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  produced  very  dif- 
ferent effects  among  them.  Many  amended  their  conduct, 
most  of  them  showed  strong  marks  of  repentance,  and 
evinced  such  respect  for  the  apostle,  that  they  excommuni- 
cated the  incestuous  person  (2  Cor.  ii.  &-— 11.  vii.  11.);  re- 
quested the  apostle's  return  with  tears  (vii.  7.^ ;  and  became 
Eealous  for  him, — ^that  is,  they  vindicated  the  apostle  and 
his  office  against  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents.  T  vii. 
7 — 11.)  Others,  however,  of  the  Corinthians,  adhered  to 
the  false  teacher,  expressly  denied  his  apostolical  ministry, 
and  even  fumisheid  themselves  with  arguments  which  they 
pretended  to  d^w  from  his  first  Epistle.  He  had  formerly 
intimated  his  intention  of  taking  a  journey  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth,  thence  to  visit  the  Macedonian  churches,  and  from 
them  to  return  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  15, 16.) :  but  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  Corinthian  church  led  him  to  alter  his  intention, 
since  he  found  he  must  have  treated  them  with  severity,  had 
he  visited  them.  (23.)  Hence  his  adversaries  charged  him, 
1.  With  kvUif  and  irresolution  of  conduct  (2  Cor.  i.  18.),  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  be  a  prophet ;  2.  With  pride  and  ty^ 
ranrdcal  severity  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  incestuous 
person ;  3.  With  arrogance  and  fmti'ghry  in  his  ministry, 
therein  lessening  the  authority  of  the  law ;  and,  4.  With 
beinff  peraonally  contempiibk^  intimating,  that  however 
wei^ty  he  might  be  in  his  letters,  yet  m  person  he  was 
base  and  despicable.  (2  Cor.  x.  10.)  Such  were  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  this  second  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  we  may  add  their  forward- 
ness in  the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judoea,  and 
their  kind  and  benevolent  reception  of  Titus. 

III.  Agreeably  to  these  circumstances  the  Scope  of  this 
Epistle  is  chiefly,  1.  To  aeeouni  for  his  not  having  come  to 
them  80  soon  as  he  had  promised^  viz.  not  out  of  levity,  but 
partly  in  consequence  of  hfs  sufferings  in  Asia,  whicn  pre- 
vented him  (2  Cor.  i.  8. 11.),  and  partly  that  he  might  give 
them  more  time  to  set  their  churcn  in  better  order,  so  that 
he  might  come  to  them  with  greater  comfort  (ii.  3,  4.)  2. 
To  declare  that  his  sentence  asainst  the  incestuous  person 
was  neither  ri&rid  nor  t3rrannical  (ii.  5 — 11.),  but  necessary 
and  pious ;  ana  now,  as  excommunication  had  produced  so 
good  an  effect  upon  that  offender,  the  apostle,  commending 
the  obedience  of  the  Corinthians,  exhorts  them  to  absolve 
him  from  that  sentence  and  to  restore  him  to  communion 
with  the  church.  3.  7b  intimate  his  great  success  in  preach^ 
ing  the  Gospel^  which  he  does,  not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for 
the  elory  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  peculiar  efficacy  upon 
the  Corinthians  above  others  (2  Cor.  ill.),  and  far  surpassed 
the  ministry  of  Moses  (iv.),  and  was  under  a  veil  onlv  to 
those  who  were  perishing.  In  preachingr  which  Gospel  he 
ased  all  diligence  and  faithfulness,  notwithstanding  all  his 
afflictions  for  the  Gospel;  which  afflictions,  far  from  re- 
flecting disgrace  upon  the  Gospel,  or  its  ministers,  prepared 
for  him  a  far  grrater  glory  m  heaven  (v.),  to  which  he 
aspired,  inviting  others  to  do  the  same,  by  accepting  the 
grace  of  reconcuiation  tendered  in  the  Gospel.  4.  To  stir 
tkem  up  to  lead  a  holy  life^  and  particularly  to  avoid  com- 
munion with  idolaters.  5.  To  excite  them  to  finish  their  eon^ 
tributions  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judasa,  (viii.  ix.)  6. 
Lastly,  to  apobgize  for  himself  against  the  personal  con- 
temptibleness  imputed  to  him  by  Uie  false  teacher  and  his 
adherents,  (x. — ^xiii.)  In  the  course  of  this  apology,  he 
reproves  their  vain-gloryt  and  enters  upon  a  high  commenda- 


tion of  his  apostolic  office  and  power,  and  his  extraonfiom 
revelations,  which  far  outshone  the  connterieh  dory  of  ^ 
false  teacher;  but  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  had  ntbei 
use  meekness  than  exert  his  power,  unless  he  ah'HiU  bi 
forced  to  do  it  by  their  contumacy  and  impenitenca.* 
IV.  This  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 

Part  I.  7%«  Introduction,  (i.  1, 2.) 

Part  IL  7fte  Apologetic  Discourse  of  St,  Paul^  m  which, 

8bct.  1.  He  juBtifiea  himself  firom  the  impatationi  of  thttte 
teacher  and  hia  adherents,  by  showing  Us  onoeritj  lod  i> 
tegrity  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry ;  and  thit  ht  Mm 
not  from  worldly  interest,  but  from  true  Iotc  fortbeiBjiBd 
a  tender  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  (L  3^ 
II. — ^vu.) 

8scT.  2.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  contribotioD  fcrtkir 
poor  brethren  in  Judca.  (viiL  ix.^ 

Sect.  8.  He  resumes  his  apology ;  justifying  himself  fin  tli« 
charges  and  insinuations  of  the  fidse  teacher  aod  bk  ib). 
lowers ;  in  order  to  detadi  the  Corinthians  from  tla,  md 
to  re-establish  himself  and  his  authority,  (x.— xE  Ii] 

Part  HI.  771c  Conclusion,  (xiii.  11—14.) 

y.  "  The  most  remariEable  cixcumstance  in  this  Efuila 
is,  the  confidence  of  the  apostle  in  the  goodness  of  his  cuie, 
and  in  the  power  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  it.  Opooieda 
he  then  was  by  a  powerful  and  sagacious  party,  wboM  i> 
thority,  reputation,  and  interest  were  deeply  concerQed,a< 
who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every  thing  that  could  disoicit 
him,  it  is  wonderful  to  hear  him  so  mrmly  insist  upon  b 
apostolical  authority,  and  so  nnreservednr  appeal  d  c« 
miraculous  powers  which  he  had  exerdsecf  anacaDientdi 
Corinth.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  the  contest,  ss  M 
of  some  discovery  being  made,  unfavourable  to  himself  «£ 
the  common  cause,  he,  with  great  modesty  and  meeku 
indeed,  but  with  equal  boldness  and  decisioo,  expresc^ 
declares  that  his  opposers  and  despisera  were  the  muiM 
of  Satan,  and  menaces  them  with  miraculoai  judgoea 
when  as  many  of  their  deluded  hearers  had  beeo  brragtu 
repentance,  and  re-established  in  tlie  faith,  as  proDerini 
could  in  a  reasonable  time  effect  It  is  ineonceimle  tm  i 
stronger  internal  testimony,  not  only  of  integiity,  bni  i 
divine  inspiration,  can  exist.  Had  taere  been  anytiuaref 
imposture  among  the  Christians,  it  was  next  to  imposrar, 
but  such  a  conduct  must  have  occasioned  a  disclosoieofi'^ 

Of  the  effects  produced  by  this  second  Epistle,  ve  bice 
no  circumstantial  account;  for  Saint  Luke  has  oolybn^ 
noticed  (in  Acts  xx.  2,  3.)  Saint.  Paul's  second  jooiwjs 
Corinth,  after  he  had  vnritten  this  Epistie.  We  Vm^M  j 
ever,  that  he  was  there,  and  that  the  contrihatioBs  m 
brought  to  him  in  that  citr  for  the  poor  brethren  ai  Je:* 
salem  (Rom.  xv.  26.) ;  and  that,  stayiiig  there  several mogik 
he  sent  salutations  from  some  of  the  principal  meoiSen^ 
that  church  to  the  Romans,  (xvi,  22, 23.)  *«  From  tbis  ^ 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  paitv;  lai 
when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  hia  Epistie  to  the  Cfoiiote 
Saint  Paul  was  considered  by  them  as  a  divine  vfosk.} 
whose  authority  he  might  appeal  without  fear  of  toDXii» 
tion.  The  false  teacher,  therefore,  roust  either  bTe  bts 
silenced  by  Saint  Paul,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  fotei, 
and  by  an  act  of  severity  which  he  had  threateoeJ [iCa. 
xiii.  2,  3.) ;  or  this  adversary  of  the  apostle  mst «« 

auitted  the  place.    Whichever  was  the  cause,  the  e3«JP^ 
need  must  operate  as  a  confirmation  of  our  fiutk,sfldai* 
proof  of  Saint  Paul's  divine  mission."* 

y  I.  A  considerable  chronological  difficulty  oceois  hi  2 
xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1, 2.,  in  which  paseafles  the  apoetlemeBi 
his  design  of  visiting  Corinth  a  Mtrotime;  wnereasoolf 
visit  before  the  date  of  this  Epistie  is  noticed  in  tbe  .< 
fxviii.  1.),  about  a.  d.  51,  and  tne  next  time  that  he  r^ 
Greece  (xx.  2.),  about  a.  d.  57,  no  mention  is  vai' 
goin?  to  Corinth.    And;  indeed,  for  the  reasoos 
stated,  he  purposely  avoided  that  city.    It  has  beeo 
lectured  bv  Grotius,  and  Drs.  Hammonid  and  Paley,  thi 
first  Epistle  virtually  supplied  tiie  place  of  his  preseoeb^ 
that  it  IS  so  represented  by  the  apostie  in  a  comsfcsci 
passage.  (1  Cor.  v.  3.)    Admitting  this  solution  to  bepr^ 
nle,  it  is,  nowever,  far-fetched,  and  is  not  satisfactoi;  i 

«  Roberta'a  Clavls  Bibliomm,  i».  754.    The  Tariouf  eo»«*"*»  ■f*'C,| 
deatly  affttated  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  when  writiof  this  ejNstle,  im  ivi 


toU  indole  et  oratione.  8vo.   Trajeetl  ad  BlienoirL  I8ia        , .  . « 
•  Scott'B Pref.  to  l Oor.  •  mdbubf,  wL it  ^i» 
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tter  of  fact.    Miohaelis  has  prodaoed  another,  more  sim- 

and   natural,  viz.  that  Panl,  on  his  return  from  Crete, 

ited  Corinth  a  second  time  before  he  went  to  winter  at 

2opoli8«     This  second  visit  is  unnoticed  in  the  Acts, 

ause  the  voyage  itself  is  tmnoticed.i    The  third  visit 

•miaed  in  9  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1, 9.  was  actually  paid 

the    apoatle*8  Meond  letnm  to  Rome,  when  he  took 

limh  in  his  way.  (9  Tim.  iv.  90.)    ^  Thos  criticaUy  does 

book  of  the  Acts  harmonize,  even  in  its  omissions,  with 

Kpistlea:  and  these  with  each  other,  in  the  minute  m- 

tnial  circumstance  of  the  third  visit.^*^ 

3n  the  ^Mnduigiud  emnddtntea  between  this  Epistle  and 

t  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley*s  Hors  Pauline, 

ap.  TV.* 


SECTION  VI. 

ON  TBI  BPISTLI  TO  TBC  OALATUMS. 

JV"oiice  of  the  Christian  church  in  Galatiii.-^IL  J)ate.f^-4n, 
Genuineneta  and  authenticity  of  thie  Epittle^'^Vf ,  Ita  •rco- 
tion  and  tcope, — V.  Sjfnapeit  of  ita  cantenta^r^YL  Obaer" 
vatimn*  an  thia  £piatle* 

I.  CHRisTuxirr  was  very  early  planted  in  Galatia  by 
aul  himselp  and  it  appears  firom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
izx  he  Tisited  the  churcnes  in  this  country  more  tlum  ooce. 
Vo  distinct  visits  are  clearlv  marked,  viz.  the  first  about  tiie 
ear  50  (Acts  xvi.  6.)«  and  the  second  about  the  year  M  or 
5.  (xviii.  23.) 

n.  There  is  neat  diversity  of  opinion  amon|[  learned  men 
onoeroiogr  the  date  of  the  fipisile  to  the  Galatians.    Wein- 


and  Dr.  Doddridge*  in  53 ;  Hottinger,  iji54 ;  Lord  fiarrinrton, 
Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  in  53 ;  Beausohre,  Rosenmtiiler, 
lod  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  63  or  53 ;  Bishop  Ton^e,  in  53. 
rheodoret,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  some 
nhers,  ima^ne  that  it  was  one  ot  those  Epistles  which  Saint 
Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement  $  but  this 
j>pimon  ia  contradicted  by  the  af>ostle's  silence  oonoeroing  his 
>ond8,  which  he  has  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  that  are 
cnown  to  have  been  written  at  that  time. 

It  ia  evident  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
utrli/,  because  he  complains  in  it  of  their  speedy  apostasy 
from  his  doctrine,  (Gal.  i.  6.)»  and  warns  th«ii  in  the  strong- 
»t  and  most  forcible  terms  against  the  judaiung  teachen, 
srho  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  churches  in  Syna  and  Asia 
Itfinor.  (i.  7--9.  iii.  1.)  The  warmth  of  the  jostle's  ex- 
Mresaions  led  Tertullian  to  conclude  that  Saint  Paul  was  him- 
lelf  a  neophyte  or  novice  in  the  Christian  Mth  at  the  time  of 
vritLng  tnis  Epistle.^  And  as  no  intimation  is  given  through 
he  whole  of  it  that  he  had  been  with  them  more  than  once, 
ve  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  he  wrote  this  letter  from 
>orinth  about  the  end  of  53,  or  early  in  the  year  63.  llie 
subscription,  indeed,  states  it  to  have  been  written  from 
Home  :  but  this  is  evidently  spurious,  for  Saint  Paul's  first 
journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place  until  at  least  ten  years 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians. 

III.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted, 
it  Lb  cited  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,^  Her- 
laas,^  Ignatius,^  and  Polycaip  ;*  and  isdedaxed  to  be  authen- 
tic by  IrensBUSyio  Clement  of  Alexandria,"  Tertullian,!'  Caius,i' 
Origen,!^  and  by  all  subsequent  writers.    It  is  wortfiy  of 

<  MichteUfl,  vol.  Iv.  p.  91. 

•  Dr.  Haleri  Cbronologr,  voL  H.  book  il.  p.  1123. 

I  Calmet,  Prefoce  sar  la  seconde  Epitre  aiuc  Corinthienso  Lardn^r's 
Works,  8vo.  toI  tI.  pp.  391,  395. ;  4to.  toI.  ill.  p.  296.  RoBenmUler,  Scho- 
lia in  N.  T.  torn.  It.  pp.  261,262. ;  BIocli,  CiiroDotasia  Seriptonim  Patdl,  pp. 
192-203. :  Hue's  Introduction,  vol  ii.  pp.  386-389.  MIchuUt,  foL  W.  pp. 
^-75.    Whitby's  and  Haclmight'a  Preraccs  to  2  Corinthiaac. 

«  Compare  Gal.  i.  8. 11.  ill.  i.  tt  aeq. 

•  Cont  Maicion,  Ub.  1.  e.  90l 

•  Urdner's  Worka,  Bvo.  vol  IL  p.  37. ;  4to.  voL  L  p.  296. 
1 1bid.  8vo.  ToL  IL  p.  67. :  4to.  toI.  I.  p.  309. 

•  Ibid.  8to.  toL  11.  p.  76. ;  4to.  toL  i.  p.  319. 
>  Ibid.  8vo.  VOL  U.  p.  96. :  4to.  voL  L  p.  330. 

1*  Ibid.  8to.  voL  il  pp.  14»,  164. ;  4to.  ToL  L  p.  806^ 
*■  Ibid  8to.  voL  ii.  p.  223. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  401. 
» Ibid.  9rD.  ttL  I  p.  284. ;  4lo.  voL  L  p.  423l 
nibid.9«fr  T3LtLS.874.!4to.voLLp.48S. 
M  Ibid.  era.  TKl  tt.  fL  171.  i  ito.  VOL  L  p.  636. 
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remark,  that  this  Epistle  was  acknowledt[ed  to  he  genuine  by 
the  heretic  Marcion,  who  reckoned  it  the  earliest  written  of 
all  Saint  Paul's  Letters,  and  aeeordingly  placed  it  first  in  Ids 
Apostolicon,  or  Collection  of  Apostolical  Writings.*' 

iV.  The  Churches  in  Galatia,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
were  composed  partly  of  conrerted  Jews  and  partly  of  Gen- 
tile converts,  but  tiie  latter  seem  to  have  been  most  nume- 
rous. It  appears  from  the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  that,  not 
long  after  the  Galatians  had  embraced  Christianity,  a  certain 
juoaizing  teacher  or  false  apostle  had  either  crept  in  or  risen 
up  among  them,  who,  to  advance  his  own  doctrine,  ques- 
tioned l^nt  PauPa  apostolical  authority,  insinuating,  that 
Peter  and  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  sapenor  to 
him,  and  consequently  much  more  to  be  regarded.  It  was 
further  insinuated  that  they  never  preached  against  the  di^ 
cumcision  of  Gentile  converts :  but  that  it  was  a  doctrine  pecu- 
liar to  Paul,  who  was  only  an  apostle  of  men,  and  had  not 
such  extraordinary  powers  and  illumination  as  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  other  apostles.  The  false  teacher  seems  even 
to  have  intimated,  that  Saint  Paul  did  himself  secretly,  and 
at  some  times,  preach  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the 
Gentile  converts ;  though  generally,  and  at  other  times,  he 
insisted  on  the  contrary.  In  short,  the  false  apostle  was  de- 
sirous that  all  Gentile  Christians  should  submit  themselves 
to  circumcision,  and  consequently  oblige  themselves  to  ob- 
serve the  whole  law  of  Moses,  as  it  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  alone  were  insufficient  to  justify  and  save  them.  And 
so  successful  was  this  teacher  in  propagating  this  enor,  that 
some  of  the  Galatians  actually  suomitted  to  oe  circumcised* 
(Gal.  V.  2-^12.)  From  the  expression  of  Saint  Paul  in  Gal. 
V.  9 — 10.,  it  is  probable  that  this  disturbance  in  the  Galatian 
churches  was  made  by  one  judaizing  teacher  only,  and  not 
by  several  zealots,  as  some  commentators  have  supposed ; 
and,  from  what  is  said  in  vL  IS,  13.,  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  man  of  immoral  character,  who  acted  not  from  any  reli- 

fious  views  or  motives,  but  from  vain-glory  and  fear ;  that 
e  might  conciliate  the  tavour  of  the  Jews  by  increasing  the 
number  of  proselytes,  and  so  escape  the  persecutions  raised 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  those  who 
adhered  to  his  doctrines. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  Saint  Paul 
to  write  this  Epistle  with  his  own  hand  (Gal.  vi.  11.),  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice  of  dictating  his  letters.  Accord- 
ingly, its  Scops  is.  to  assert  his  apostolical  character  and 
authority,  and  the  uoctrine  which  he  taught,  and  to  confirm 
the  Galatian  churches  in  the  faith  of  Chnst,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  important  point  of  justification  by  faith  alone ; 
to  expose  the  errors  which  had  been  disseminated  among 
them,  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  true  nature  and  use  of 
the  moral  and  ceremonial  law ;  and  to  revive  those  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  which  he  had  taught  when  he  first 
preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

V.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  therefore,  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz. 

Pabt  I.  1^  Inirodudim.  (i.  1— *5.) 
Part  II.  The  Diaeuaai&n  of  the  St^tjtda  which  had  oeeaaioned 
thia  Spittle:  inwMeh 

SxcT.  1.  IB  a  vindication  of  Saint  Paul's  apostolical  doctrine 
and  authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  minionaiy 
from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles^ 
but  an  immediate  apostle  of  Christ  himself  by  divine  reve- 
lation ;  consequently  that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
Saint  Peter  hunsell  (i.6— 24.ii.) 

SicT.  8.  The  apostle  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  dr- 
eunwisioQ  and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
shows, 

f  L  That  jufttiflcation  is  bj  &ith  in  Christ,  sod  not  by  the  works  of  ths 
Mossic  law.  (iii.  1-18.)  .       ^ 

f  IL  That  the  design  of  Ood  In  givins  the  law  was,  not  to  Justify  but  to 
convince  of  sin,  as  well  as  to  restvun  from  the  commission  of  It ;  sad 
that  being  Intended  only  for  a  temporary  insUtution,  instead  of  Tacal- 
tng  the  promise,  it  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  it,  by  showinf 
the  necessity  of  a  better  riihteouaness  tiian  that  of  the  law,  and  so  to 
lead  convinced  souls  to  Christ;  that,  being  Justified  by  fiJth  In  hki^ 
they  mlcht  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  promise.  (iiL  19—91.)  Such  being 
the  end  and  design  of  the  law.  the  apostle  infers  from  it.  that  now, 
under  the  Gospel,  we  are  freed  iroro  the  law  (25—29.) ;  and  illustrates 
his  Inference  by  God's  treatment  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  ha 
put  tmder  the  ww,  as  a  father  puts  a  minor  under  a  guardian.  Cv. 
1-7.J 

SxcT.  3.  shows  the  great  weakness  and  folly  of  die  Galatkiia 
hi  going  about  to  subject  themsehres  to  the  law,  sad  thai 
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by  inbimtidng  to  circumcision  ihey  becamo  iubjeet  to  the 
whole  law,  and  would  forfeit  the  benefiU  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  (iv,  8—21.  y.  1—9.) 
SicT.  4.  eontaina  Tariooa  instructions  and  exhortations  for 
Christian  behaTiour,  and  particularly  concerning  a  right 
use  uf  their  Christain  freedom,  (v.  10—16.  vL  1—10.) 
Part  III.  2%«  Cmeiusion,  which  u  a  Summary  of  ihe  Tlpiea 
ditctmed  in  this  Epistle^  termtnaia  with  an  Apostolical  Bene- 
diction,   (vi.  II— 18.) 

VI.  Althougrh  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  the  same  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, viz.  the  doctrine  of  hutifieation  by  fnth  ahne,  yet  the 
two  Epistles  differ  materially  in  this  respect.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  (which  was  first  written)  was  desiped  to  prove 
against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justififed  by  faith  without  th£ 
works  of  the  law  of  Moses^^  which  recjuirea  perfect  obedience 
to  all  its  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements  and  purifications  pre- 
scribed by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  On  the 
contrary,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Saint  Paul  treate  of 
justification  on  a  more  enlarged  plan ;  his  design  being  to 
prove  against  both  Jews  and  Gentile*,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  justified  meritoriously  by  performing  works 
of  iaWj — that  is,  the  works  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  written  on  men's  hearts ;  but  that  all  must  be  justi- 
fied gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete 
proof,  that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously, 
either  by  works  of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though 
of  divine  appointment;  but  that  it  is  a  free  gift,  proceeding 
entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God,  to  those  who  are  qualified  by 
faith  to  receive  it.* 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of  lan- 
guage, and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  Saint 
Paul's  skill  in  managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objection, 
which  the  advocate  or  advocates  for  the  Mosaic  law  had 
urged  against  him,  was,  that  he  preached  circumcision.  In 
the  begmning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns  this  slander  by  a 
statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  express  notice  of  it; 
but  at  the  end  he  fully  refutes  it,  uiat  ne  might  leave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaizing  teacher 
and  his  followers,  as  well  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spread 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless 
occasioned  great  uneasiness  of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faith- 
ful in  that  age,  and  did  considerable  injury  among  the  Gala- 
tians, at  least  for  some  time:  yet,  ultimately,  these  evils 
have  proved  of  no  small  service  to  the  church  in  general. 
For,  by  obliginff  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of  his 
apostleship,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especially 
after  his  conversion,  we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance 
that  he  really  was  an  apostle,  called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  those  who 
were  apostles  before  him ;  consequently,  we  are  assured  that 
our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by  him 
(and  it  is  he  who  has  taught  the  peeuUar  doctrmes  of  the 
Gospel  most  fully)  is  not  built  on  the  credit  of  men,  but  on 
the  authority  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  Saint  Paul  was 
inspired  in  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered 
to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  Dr. 
Macknight  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in 
them  aU.  He  thinks,  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  sent 
by  Titus  to  the  brethren  in  Ancyra,  the  chief  city  of  Galatia, 
with  an  order  to  them  to  communicate  it  to  the  other  churches, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
was  appointed  to  be  read  to  all  the  brethren  in  that  city,  and 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia.* 
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tiea,  vol.  vii.  pp.  311 — 509. 
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ON  THE  KPI8TLB  TO   THK   ■PHB8IARB. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Ephesus^ — U.  Genmmetuu  <mi 
authenticity  of  this  EftistU,  which  rpos   addrtued  i«  uk 
Ephesians,  and  not  to  the  church  at  Jjaodieea,r^lXL  Jhit^     J 
IV.  Occasion  and  scope^—W.  Synojms   of  its  conienti.^ 
YL  Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  CHRiSTUjaTT  was  first  planted  in  this  city  by  Saint  Pad, 
about  A.  D.  64,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  that  ty 
nagoflrues  for  the  space  of  three  months ;  he  did  not^howerer, 
continue  long  there  at  that  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  the  fe^. 
at  Jerusalem,  promising  to  return  again  to  his  hearers.  (A«s 
xviii.  19—81.)  Accordingly  he  came  to  Ephesus  early  ibe 
following  year  (Acts  xix.  I.  et  seq.)^  and  preached  the  vmi 
with  such  success,  and  performed  such  extraordinary  mbda 
among  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  formed  there,  (Mj 
composed  of  G^tile  converts;  whose  piety  and  zeaUee 
so  remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  the  can«i 
arts  which  they  had  used,  burnt  their  magical  books,  to  a  great 
value,  (xix.  19.)  And  such  was  the  apostle's  concern  fortheir 
spiritual  welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  until  a.  d.  5S, 
when  he  had  been  about  three  years  among  them.  (xx.  31.) 
After  this  he  spent  some  time  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia; 
and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  67)  he  sent  for  Ae  ddra 
of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus.  There  fee 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  as  one  that  shoold  m 
^them  no  more,-  appealing  to  them  with  what  fidelity  he  had 
discharged  his  ministry  among  them,  and  exhorting  them  to 
"  take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock''  commitied 
to  their  care,  lest  they  should  be  corrupted  by  seduciDg 
teachers  who  would  rise  among  them,  and  artfully  endeaTtir 
to  pervert  them.  (xx.  17 — 38.)  ,,1.1. 

II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  autbot 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    It  is  expressly  dad  ask$ 
production  by  Ignatius,*  who  has  not  fewer  than  seven  disr 
tinct  allusions  to  it  ;•  and  as  he  was  contemporary  with  SaKt 
Paul,  his  testimony  alone  is  sufficient  to  determme  its  genu. 
ineness.    This  Epistle  is  likewise  alluded  to  by  Polycaij), 
and  is  cited  by  name  by  IreneBUS,^  Clement  of  Alexandna,* 
Tertullian,'o  Cfrigen,*'  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  witlwut 
exception.    Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  a//  the  ao- 
cient  versions,  have  the  words  »  E^iwi, "  at  Ephesus,  in  ite 
first  verse  of  this  Epistle,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  tte 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians.     But  Groaus,  Miil, 
Wetstein,  Vitringa,  Venema,  Benson,  Paley,  and  other  leani- 
ed  men,  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  Epistle  was  wnm 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must  bare  been 
written  to  the  Laodiceans.    They  rest  this  opimon,  fast,  on 
the  assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second  cenuuy, 
who  aflirmed  the  same  thing,  but  his  testimony  is  ol  do 
weight;  for  Marcion  altered  and  interpolated  the  writings ^ 
the  New  Testament,  to  make  them  favourable  to  *w  seac- 
ments,  and  upon  this  very  account  he  is  censured  by  leitai- 
lian  (a.  d.  200),  as  setting  up  an  interpolation  of  his  ovn 
with  regard  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  m  opposition  to  im 
true  te3imony  of  the  church.'^    They  further  appeal  to  j 
passage  in  Basil's  second  book  against  Eunomius,  in  wwca 
he  thus  cites  Eph.  i.  I.   "And  writing  to  the  Ephesians.  as 
truly 
them 


ror  BO  inose  oeiore  us  uavw  u<uiduu»wdu  x»,  --- 
found  it  in  ancient  copies.'''^  From  the  concluding  sentenM 
of  this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manuscnpts,  wmw 
Basil  had  seen,  omitted  the  words  n  Ef«r.,  " at  ^P^f ^'j 
Michaelis,  however,  has  shown  at  considerable  leng"^'"* 
the  omission  of  the  word  ww  "  who  are,"  was  the  sudjw 
of  Basil's  implied  censure,  as  being  hostile  to  the  infereuce 
he  wished  to  deduce,  and  not  the  omission  of  the  worost 
E9«r«.  And,  as  this  father,  in  another  passage  of  his  wnung^ 

•  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  il.  p.  70. ;  4to.  toL  i^.  316. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  7a  ;  4to.  vol  I.  p.  m 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  il.  p.  95. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  330. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  il.  p.  163. ;  4 to.  vol.  i.  p.  36a 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  il.  p.  223. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  401. 

*•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
«i  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  il.  p.  472. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  635. 

»«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  Ii.  pp.  263>  264. j  4to.  vol  I.  p.  423.  ,  i,^^i.v 

«■  See  the  original  paasage  in  Lardner.  8vo.  vol  iv.  p.1Dl  |  4to.»»'^'' 
466. ;  or  in  MichaeUa,  vol  iv.  pp.  14^^146. 
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ON  THS  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHE8IAN8. 


'jepreasfy  eitea  the  Epistle  to  the  J^phesians^  without  any 
lesitation,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  time  (the  latter  part  of 
he  fourth  century)  this  Epistle  was  not  considered  as  being 
iddressed  to  the  Laodiceans 

Thirdly,  it  is  contended  tliat  there  are  no  allusions  in  this 
Bnistle  to  St.  Paulas  having  resided  among  Uie  persons  to 
^om  it  is  addressed;  and  Siat  the  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15. 
ti.  2.  and  iy.  21.  appear  to  be  more  suitable  to  persons  whom 
le  had  neyer  seen  (which  was  the  case  of  the  Christians  at 
Laodicea),  Uian  to  the  Ephesians,  among  whom  he  had  re- 
lided  about  tiiree  years.  (Acts  xx.  31.)  But  these  passages 
idmit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  interpretations^  which  directly 
efute  this  hypothesis.  It  will  be  recollected  that  four  or  five 
^ears  had  elapsed  since  Saint  Paul  had  quitted  Ephesus :  he 
oight,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  express  (in  i.  15.)  his 
omplaoency  on  hearing  that  they  continued  steadfast  in  the 
iith,  notwitlistanding  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
rere  exposed.  Agam,  the  expression  in  iii.  2.  (ini  mou^-ATf 
»r  cauifofjtitui)  which  many  translate  and  understana  to  mean, 
f  ye  Jukvc  heard  of  the  aispenaation^ — more  correctly  means, 
trice  ye  have  heard  the  dupensaOon  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
lad  been  made  known  to  them  by  Saint  Paul  himself.  Con- 
equently  this  verse  affords  no  countenance  to  the  hypothesis 
ibove  mentioned.  The  same  remark  applies  to  iv.  21.,  where 
I  similar  construction  occurs,  which  oxifAki  in  like  manner  to 
>e  rendered,  since  indeed  ye  have  heard  nim^  inc.  But  most 
{tress  has  been  laid  upon  the  direction  given  by  Saint  Paul 
n  Col.  iv.  16. — ^that  the  Colossians  should  "cause  the  Epis- 
;Ie  which  he  wrote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of 
the  Laodiceans,  and  that  they  should  likewise  read  the 
Kpistle  from  Laodicea;" — which  (it  is  contended)  affords  a 
Dlain  proof  that  the  Epistle,  in  our  copies  inscribed  to  the 
Ephesians,  must  be  that  which  is  intended  in  Col.  iv.  16., 
and  consequently  was  originally  written  to  the  Laodiceans. 
But  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow:  for  it  is 
most  probable,  that  by  '*  the  Epiatle  from  Laodieea^^  Saint 
Paul  meant  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  by  the  apostle's  directions  to  the  Laodiceans,  whose 
city  lay  bet^veen  Ephesus  and  Colosse;  and,  as  it  was 
ivithin  the  circuit  ot  the  Ephesian  chureh  (which  was  the 
metropolitan  of  all  Asia,  as  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of 
proconsular  Asia),  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  already 
remarked,'  may  refer  to  the  whole  province. 

Michaelis,  Ilaenlein,  Hug,  and  CfelUrier,  after  Archbishoj) 
Usher  and  Bengel,  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  this 
question,  by  supposing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  eneyclical  or 
circular,  and  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and 
9ome  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  But  it  pould  hardly  be 
circular  in  the  sense  in  which  Michaelis  underetands  that 
term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different  copies  transmitted 
by  Saint  Paul  ban  »  Bftrm,  at  Epheaua^  tt  A<tciaw«,  at  Laodicean 
iui.  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason  why  all  our 
manuscripts  read  n  E<;>vw  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  used  was  obtained 
from  Ephesus;  but  this.  Bishop  Middlleton  observes,  seems 
to  imply — ^what  cannot  be  proved — that  the  canon  was  esta- 
I>li9hed  by  authority,  and  that  all  copies  of  this  Epistle,  not 
igreein?  with  the  approved  edition,  were  suppressed. 

Dr.  Macknight  is  of  opinion,  that  Saint  Paul  sent  the 
Ephesians  word  by  Tychicus,  who  carried  their  letter,  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Laodiceans,  with  an  order  to  them  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Colossians.  This  hypothesis  will 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  Michaelis,  for  the  want  of  those 
marks  of  personal  acquaintance  which  the  apostle's  former 
residence  might  lead  us  to  expect,  and  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid :  for  every  thing  local  would  be  pur- 
posely omitted  in  an  Epistle  which  h^  a  further  destination. 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  these  hypotheses  he  mvv 
deem  the  best  supported  :  we  think  the  solution  last  stated, 
the  most  natural  and  probable;  and  that,  when  the  united 
testimonies  of  manuscripts,  and  all  the  fathers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Basil,  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  are  Ailly  jus- 
tined  in  regarding  this  Epistle  as  written  to  the  Ephesians.' 

1  Lardner,  8n>.  vol.  W.  p.  401. ;  4to.  toL  U.  p.  467. 

•SceVoLl.p.  58. 

*  Stosch,  de  Epistolia  Appstoloruin  dod  deperditia,  p.  101.  et  tea.  Calmet, 
Preface  sur  PEpitre  aux  Epheiiena ;  RoaenmttUer  aod  Koppe  in  their  re- 
•pective  Prolegomena  to  this  epistle.  Hichaelis^  toI.  iv.  pp.  128—146. 
Urdaer*8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  416-456. ;  4ta  vol.  iii.  pp.  342—362. 
Macknight  on  CoL  iv.  16.  CeD^ner,  Introd.  an  Nouv.  Te«t  p.  423.  Hug's 
Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  425—433.  Bishop  Hiddlelon  on  the  Greex  Article,  pp. 
SO^-^IS.  (anrt  edit),  who  observes,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  epistle  from 
Bunt  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  it  is  lost ;  for  that  which  is  extant  in  Fabri- 
cluH  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  canon  (and  of  which  we  have  given  a 
traaslation  in  Appendix  I.  to  Vol.  L  Sect  II.)  is  ndversally  admitted  to  be 
»  forgery ;  vet  the  loss  of  a  csnonical  writing  Is  of  all  tuppoalUons  the 
^  'unprouble. 


in.  The  subscription  to  this  Epistle  states,  that  it  was 
written  from  Rome,  and  sent  to  the  Ephesians  by  Tychicus, 
who  was  also  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians^ 
the  similarity  of  which  in  style  and  subject  shows  that  it  was 
written  at  the  same  time.  That  this  Epistle  was  written 
during  Saint  Paulas  firet  imprisonment  at  Rome,  is  evident 
from  Its  allusions  to  his  confinement  (iii.  1.  iv.  1.  vi.  20.); 
and  as  he  does  not  express  in  it  any  hopes  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease (which  he  does  in  his  other  Epistles  sent  from  that 
city),  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and 
othere,  that  it  was  written  during  the  early  part  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  and  probably  in  the  year  61,  soon  ailer 
he  arriveo  at  Rome. 

IV.  As  Saint  Paul  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  assertion  that 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  necessary  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  God,  he  was  apprehensive  lest  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  his 
Ephesian  converts,  who  were  almost  wholly  Gentiles.  Hear- 
ing, however,  that  they  stood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  hv 
wrote  this  Epistle  in  order  to  establish  them  in  that  faith,  and 
to  give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  tne  excellency  and  dignity  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fortify  their  minds  against  the  scandal  of  the  cross. 
With  this  view,  he  shows  them  that  they  were  saved  by 
prrace ;  and  that,  however  wretched  they  once  were,  now  they 
had  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeds  to 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  calling,  by 
declaring  with  what  steadfastness  he  suffered  for  the  truth, 
and  with  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establishment 
and  continuance  in  it ;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner 
becoming  their  profession,  in  the  fiiithful  discharge  both  of 
the  general  and  common  duties  of  religion,  and  of  me  special 
duties  of  particular  relations. 

y.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  par- 
ticulars, besides  the  inscription  (i.  1,2.);  viz. 

Part  I.    The  Doctrine  pathetically  explained^  wlaeh   eon^ 
tains^ 

SfiCT.  1.  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel-blessing  (i.  3- 
14.),  with  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  saints.  (L  16^ 
23.  iL  1—10.) 

Sect.  2.  A  more  particular  admonition  concerning  their  once 
wretched  but  now  happy  condition,  (ii.  1 1 — 22.) 

Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment,  (iii.) 

Part  II.  The  Exhortation. 

8xcT.  1.  General^  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  tc 

(1.)  The  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and'the  diversity  of  his  glAs.  (yr.  1—16.) 
(^)  The  difference  between  their  former  and. present  state.  <\x 
17-21.) 

Sect.  3.  Particular. 

(1.)  To  avoid  lying,  anger,  theft,  and  other  sins  (iv.  25— 31.  v.  1—21.),  with 
a  eommendarion  of  the  opposite  virtues. 

(2.)  To  a  faithful  dischaige  of  the  relative  duties  of  wives  and  husbandi 
(V.  22— 23.x  of  children  and  parents  (vi.  1—4.),  and  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants, (vi.  6—9.) 

Sect.  3.  Final. — To  war  the  spiritual  warfare.  (vL  10 — 20.) 
PartIII.  IJte  Conclusion,  (vi.  21— 34.) 

VI.  The  style  of  tiiis  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated, 
and  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  theii 
messenger  had  brought  nim  of  their  faith  and  holiness  (|.  15.\ 
and  transported  wiUi  the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable 
wisdom  of  God,  displayed  in  the  work  of  man's  redemption, 
and  of  his  astonishing  love  towards  the  Gentiles  in  making 
them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  on  these  grand  sub- 
jects, and  gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  copious 
expressions.  Many  of  them  contain  happy  allusions  to  the 
temple  and  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  *'  No  real  Chris- 
tian," says  Dr.  Macknight,  **  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  without  being  impressed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."^ 

On  the  undesigned  coinadences  between  this  Epistie  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley^s  Horae  Paulins, 
Chap.  VI.  .     ,  . 

For  a  table  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  bpistle, 
and  in  that  of  the  Colossians,  see  page  34.  infra. 

«  Prelkce  to  Epheaisnt.  sect  8. 
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SECTION  vra. 

ON  TBI  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHIUPPLillB. 

[.  Account  •/  the  church  at  PhiUppi,,''41,  Date^^TR,  Occa- 
MOfi^— IV.  Scope  andtynopmo  ofitt  contento. 

I.  CHRiflTiANrnr  was  first  planted  at  Philippt,  in  Mace- 
donia, by  Saint  Paul,  ▲.  d.  50,  the  partienlara  of  which  are 
related  in  Acta  xvi.  9^0. ;  and  it  appears  from  Acts  zx.  6. 
that  he  Tisited  them  again  ▲.  d.  57,  thouffh  no  partioalars  are 
recorded  concemingr  that  visit.  Of  all  Uie  churches  planted 
by  Saint  Paul,  that  at  Philippi  seems  to  have  eherisned  the 
most  tender  concern  for  him ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  but  a  small  community,  yet  its  members  were  particu- 
larly generous  towards  him.  For  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached  in  Macedonia,  no  other  church  contributed  any 
thing  to  his  support,  except  Uie  Philippians ;  who,  while  he 
was  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  that  coun- 

S',  sent  him  money  twice,  that  the  success  of  the  Grospel 
ght  not  be  hindered  by  its  preachers  becoming  burden- 
some to  the  Thessalonians.  (rhU.  iv.  15, 16.)  The  same 
attention  they  showed  to  the  apostle,  and  for  tne  same  rea- 
son, while  he  preached  the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  (2  Cor.  xi.  9.) 
And  when  they  heard  that  Samt  Paul  was  under  confine- 
ment at  Rome,  they  manifested  a  similar  affectionate  con- 
cern for  him ;  and  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a  present, 
lest  he  should  want  necessaries  during  his  imprisonment, 
(ii.  25.  iv.  10.  14—18.) 

II.  It  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  own  words,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Home  (i.  7. 
13.  iv.  22.) ;  and  from  the  expectation  which  he  discovers, 
of  bein^  soon  released  and  restored  totheni,>  as  well  as  from 
the  intimations  contained  in  this  letter  0*  13.  ii.  26.),  that  he 
had  then  been  a  considerable  time  at  Kome,  it  is  probable 
that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  towards  the  close 
of  his  first  imprisonment,  at  the  ena  of  a.  d.  62,  or  perhaps 
at  the  commencement  of  63.  The  genuineness  of  this  letter 
was  never  questioned. 

III.  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  was  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  pas- 
tors, oy  whom  Paul  sent  it,  as  a  gratefal  Acknowledgment 
of  their  kindness  in  sending  him  supplies  of  money.  Trom 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  expressed  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  appears  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  necessaries  be- 
fore their  contributions  arrived ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted 
the  Romans,  he  did  not  considerhimself  as  entitled  to  receive 
supplies  from  them.  Being  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  work 
as  formerly ;  and  it  was  his  rule  never  to  receive  any  thing 
from  the  ch  arches  where  fiictions  had  been  raised  against 
him.  It  also  appears  that  the  Philippians  were  the  only 
church  from  whom  he  received  any  assistance,  and  that  he 
conferred  this  honour  upon  them,  because  they  loved  him  ex- 
coeding\jj  had  preserved  the  Christian  doctrine  in  purity,  and 
had  alwavs  copducted  themselves  as  sincere  Christians. 

IV.  Tne  scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  to  confirm  the 
Philippians  in  the  faith,  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  caution  them  against 
the  intrusion  of  judalzing  teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude 
for  their  Christian  bounty. 

Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (1. 1, 2.),  he  pro- 
ceeds, 

SxGT.  1.  To  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing 
ttetdfi»l  in  the  &ith,  and  prays  that  it  may  continue  (i.  3 — 
11.^;  and,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged  by  the  tidings 
of  his  imprisonment,  he  informs  them  that  his  sofleringB 
and  confinement,  so  fiir  firom  impeding  the  progress  c^  the 
Gospel,  had  ^rather  &Uen  out  to  its  furtherance;"  and 
asBUTes  them  of  his  readineas  to  live  or  die,  as  should  be 
most  fix  their  wel&re  and  the  gloiy  of  God.  (13— 30.)3 

SiCT.  2.  He  then  exhorts  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  mutual  love  and  can- 
dour, enfiNced  by  the  highest  of  all  examples,— that  of  Jesus 

BL  Oeder,  in  t  progiainiiia  pabUshod  In  1731,  contended  that  this  Epit- 
tie  ma  written  at  a  moeU  earlier  period  at  Corinth,  and  thorQj  after  the 
planting  of  the  church  at  Philippi :  tills  hjrpothesla  was  examined  and  re- 
futed bj  Wolfiua  In  hie  Curs  nillologlea,  yol  ill.  pp.  168.  et  oeg.  and  271. 
€t  9oq.  In  1799  the  celebrated  Professor  Paulus  published  a  prograoum, 
da  Tempore  scripts  piioria  ad  llmotheum  aique  ad  Phllippenses  BpistoliB 
Pauline;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  it  was  wrttten  at  Cssarea: 
hnl  his  hjpotltesis  has  l>een  refuted  by  Helnrichs  In  his  notes  on  this  Epistle. 
*  TeTMs  Uh-18.  are  a  parenthesis,  though  not  so  marked  in  aaj  emtions 
tf  tianalatioaa  w>  leh  ws  Jiaw 


Christ;  and  to  workout  their,  ovm  sshrstioniriikfcvvi 
trembling,  that  he  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Cbrut  on  thai 
account  (L  31 — 30.  iL  1 — 17.) ;  and  pranuaet  to  mi 
Timothy  and  Epaphroditos,  of  whom  be  makes  t  Teij 
afisctionate  mention.  (19 — 30.^ 

SiCT.  3.  He  solemnly  cautions  tnem  agujut  jadabiDg  teaclh 
ers>  vho  preached  Christ  through  envs  and  Kn/e.  (iiL 
ir.  1.) 

SiGT.  4.  After  some  admonitions  to,partico]ar  penoai (It.), 
8b),  and  some  general  exhortatioDS  to  ChrirtiaB  dedal 
ness,  moderation,  and  prayer  (4—7.),  he  proceeds  to  tmn 
mend  virtue  in  the  most  extensiTS  sense,  mentioQifig  iH  tin 
different  bases  on  which  it  hsd  been  placed  by  the  Gredn 
philosophers.  (8,  9.)  Towards  the  does  of  his  Epudi,  ^ 
mskes  his  acknowledgments  to  the  PhiIip|iiansliBr  tlidtin. 
sonable  and  liberal  supply,  ss  it  was  a  conviodDg  ptetf  of 
their  aflbction  for  him,  and  of  their  ooiioem  for  the  iipint 
of  the  Gospel,  which  he  preferred  fiur  before  say  wak 
interest  of  his  own,  expressly  disclaiming  att  selMasei. 
naiy  views,  snd  assuring  them,  with  a  noble  Bimplidti.6a 
he  was  able  upon  all  occasions  to  aocommodate  hkka^ 
to  his  circumstances ;  and  had  leaned,  under  the  ttA 
ings  of  divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Provideooe  iM|ht 
see  fit  to  place  him,  therewith  to  be  content  (10—11) 
After  which  the  apostle,  having  encouraged  them  to  cipeet 
a  rich  supply  of  aU  their  wants  from  their  God  and  Pi^, 
to  whom  he  devoutly  ascribes  the  honour  of  all  (19.^ 
concludes  with  salutations  from  himself  and  his  fneok  s 
Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a  solemn  bene&liog, 
(21—23.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi 
is  the  only  onci  of  all  Saint  Faults  letters  to  the  chuidies,iii 
which  not  one  oenaure  ia  expressed  or  implied  against  aojcf 
its  members;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Bentiments  of  uDauali- 
fied  commendation  and  confidence  perrade  evenr  part  ot  this 
Epistle.  Its  style  is  singularly  animated,  afiectionate,  asd 
pleasinff. 

On  the  undesigrud  coinddencea  between  this  Epistle  a&l 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hors  Frolics. 

Chap.  vn.» 


SECTION  IX. 

OR  THX  BFISTIiB  TO  THK  COL0681A1IS. 

I.  .^ccoiiiil  #/  the  church  at  Colotem. — IL  DalcSL  Om 
eion  ofthio  £/>Ml/e.-— IV*  Scope  andanalym. 


I.  Bt  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  ti 
ColossfBi^  we  have  no  certain  information.  Dr.  UrdBeit 
Bishop  Tomline,  Boehmer,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
church  at  Colosss  was  founded  by  Paul ;  ana  they  grooai 
this  opinion  principally  on  the  following  con8ideratioD9;m 

That  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  coontrv  wea 
the  cities  of  Colossae,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis^— that  he 
does  in  effect  say  that  he  has  dispensed  the  G(»pel  to  \ie 
Colossians  (i.  31 — ^25.), — and  that  it  appears  from  the  toi 
of  affection  and  authon^  discoverable  m  this  Epistle,  tBarlif 
did  not  address  them  as  strangers,  but  as  acquaiataiie^ 
friends,  and  converts.  It  is  true  that  Paul  was  tm'}^ 
Phrygia,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  three  eiiH 
above  mentioned ;  for  hia  route  lay  considerably  to  the  norCi- 
ward  of  them,  from  Cilicia  and  Derbe  to  lustra,  and  ihm^ 
through  Phry^  and  Gralatia  to  Mysia  and  Troas.  (Acts  iri. 
6.)  And  in  ms  second  tour  he  also  passed  throngli  Gtdatu 
and  Phrygia  to  Ephesus  and  Troas  (Acts  zviii.  S3.j,  aod » 
through  the  upper  parts,  or  northern  districts,  of  Asia  Mirf. 
(xix.  1.)    That  Paul  did  not  plant  the  chiuch  at  Coiossf.ii 

a  Roeenmailer,  Scholia  in  Nov.  Teat  torn.  Iv.  pp.  472-475i ;  <^l«i  FJt 
face  ear  I'Epllre  auz  Pbiiippieiia ;  Michaelis'B  fouodoetioD,  voi  iv  Pf  .^ 
—160.  Hog'a  IntroducUon,  toL  H.pp.  485—487.  j  LudMr*!  Worta  rit. 
VOL  vi.j>n.  183-161.;  Maclmifht'a  Freftcoto  tbte  eptsde.  MtbefniM 
view  or  ihe  epistle  to  tho  PEiUppiana  wiU  be  fbood  in  H«v'i  SpM»^> 
Academicumlnaagufale  de  Coetoa  ChnsliaiionimPhiliiipeDMCofl<»>f* 
primaevlL,  ex  epiatoli  iia  ab  apoatolo  Paido  Bcriptft,  prmctpok  divAcaa, 
Logd.  Bat.  1825.  8vo.  ^     _^ 

«  In  CoL  i.  2.  instead  of  ■»  ibxorrsir,  ai  Oolootm,  the  Alenodite  v» 
can,  Codex  Ephrem,  and  several  other  ancient  raaouaeriptfl^  retii"  »*|;^' . 
9-;tt(f  at  OolattOy  or  among  the  CSohsalaiia.  With  them  agree  ibe  9jm, 
Coptic,  and  ficlavonic  versions,  aa  well  aa  Orig«^  Oregorr  of  fiyiWi«M 
many  other  learned  fathers:  but  aa  the  coina  of  tMa  ckfutett^ 
X0A02:xHN0i,  and  AHMOZ  koAOZZHNaN(EekeiDbclffDsNBBSi^ 
Veterum,  part  L  voL  UL  p.  981)^  Cobsas  appeata  to  be  Iba  Bfoa  lonm 


ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THE88AL0NIAN8. 


vident  £rom  hts  own  telazation  in  iL  1.  -whete  he  says  that 
either  the'Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  then  ''seen 
is  face  in  the  flesh.^*  Bat  thougrh  Paul  had  nerer  been  in 
'olossae  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  yet  Christianitv  had 
ridently  been  taught,  and  a  church  planted  there.    Kosen- 


^chers  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  the 
erson  vrho  first  planted  Christianity  there.  Indeed,  it  is 
ot  likely  that  the  Colossians  would  send  away  the  founder 
f  their  church  while  it  was  yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  sp- 
ears from  Acts  ziz.  10.  that,  during  Paulas  residence  at 
!phesa8,  many  persons,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  came  from 
arious  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michadis  supposes 
lat  several  Colossians,  particularly  Philemon,  were  oi  this 
umber.  He  also  ^nks  that  Timothy  might  haye  tauffht 
leni  the  Christian  faith ;  as  Paul  subjoins  his  name  to  nis 
wn  (i.  1.},  and  throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their 
oint  names,  except  where  the  subject  relates  to  his  own 
nprisonment,  ana  where  Timothy  of  course  could  not  be 
iciuded« 

II.  But  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the 
>under  of  the  church  at  Colossn,  the  Enistle  itself  furnishes 
8  with  a  guide  to  its  date.  In  Col.  iy.  3.  the  apostle  alludes 
3  bis  imprisonment,  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
rom  its  close  affinity  to  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Ephe- 
ians,  it  is  eyident  tnat  it  was  written  nearly  at  the  same 
ime.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  cntics  refer  it  to 
he  year  62.    Its  genuineness  was  neyer  disputed. 

Ifi.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  was  "  an 
imbassador  in  bonds,^*  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  conyerts  from  sll  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  immediate  Occasion  was,  some  difficulties  that  had 
^irisen  among  the  Colossians,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
sent  Epaohras  to  Rome,  tp  acquaint  the  apostle  with  the 
state  of  tneir  affairs ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  letter  ^Col. 
iy.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Laodiceans,  who  seem  to  naye 
written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of  ^e  false  teachers,  and 
to  haye  asked  his  advice.  Paul,  therefore,  replies  in  the 
present  Epistle,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as  being 
the  larger  church,  and  also  because  the  false  teachers  had 
probabTy  caused  neater  disturbances  amon?  the  Colossians ; 
but  desired  that  tbey  would  send  the  same  EpisUe  to  the  Lao- 
diceans, and  ask  them  for  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Paul,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better  understand  his  answer. 

Who  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily 
deternuned.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was 
directed  against  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  of 
which  sect  an  aocoant  has  been  giyen  in  the  early  part  of  this 
volume.  Bat  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  partly  soper- 
Btitioua  judaizinff  teachers,  who  diligently  inculcated  not 
3nly  the  Mosaic  law,  but  also  the  absiud  notions  of  the  rab- 
bins, and  partial  conyerts  from  Gentilism  who  blended  Pla- 
tonic notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well 
cnown  that  die  Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concem- 
ng  demons,  whom  they  represented  as  carrying  men's 
prayers  to  God,  from  whom  they  brought  back  tne  Elessines 
lupplicated ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  concerning  angds 
irere  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Platonics  concerning  de- 
nons.  It  appears  from  Col.  ii.  16—^.  that  the  false  teach- 
ers inculcated  the  wonhip  of  angels,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  new  moons  and 
Sabbaths,  the  mortification  of  the  body  by  long-conttntied 
fastings,  and,  in  short,  the  observance  of  Uie  Mosaic  ritual 
law,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 

IV.  The  Soopi  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is,  to  show 
ihat  all  hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our 
Redeemer,  in  whom  alone  alt  complete  fulness,  perfections, 
uid  sufficiency,  are  centered:  to  caution  the  Colossians 
a^nst  the  insinuations  of  judaiaing  teachers,  and  also 
p^vainst  philosophical  speculations  and  deceits,  and  human 
'^aditions,  as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our 
salvation  ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians,  by  the  most  persua- 
sive arguments,  to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their 
eacred  character.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  two 
principal  parts  besides  the  mtroduction  and  conclusion. 

L  After  a  ihoit  iiitciiptton  or  introdactioB  (i.  1,  3.)  Paul 
^pns  with  exprewing  great  joy  for  the  iavourable  character 
v>\uch  he  had  heard  of  diem,  and  asBurei  them  that  he  daily 
prayed  for  their  farther  improvement  (3 — 14.^  He  then  makes 
a  short  digreaBion  in  order  to  describe  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
arho^be  dedaies,  created  all  things^  whether  thrones  or  dominions^ 
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principalities  or  poweni,-^ihat  he  alone  vres  the  heal  of  the 
church,  and  had  reconciled  men  to  the  Father.  ( ift^Sd.)  The 
inference  fiom  this  description  is  evident,  that  Jesus  was  supenoi 
to  angels ;  that  they  were  created  beings,  and  ooght  not  to  be 
worshipped.  In  verse  21.  Paul  returns  from  this  digression  to 
the  sentiments  with  whidi  he  had  introduced  it  in  the  thirteenth 
and  iiMirteenth  vetses ;  and  again  expresses  his  Joy,  that  the 
Colossians  remained  fitithful  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  be 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  without  the  restraints  of. the  ceremonial 
law.  From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person,  and 
the  riches  of  his  gnoe,  the  apostle  takes  oocasioB  to  express  the 
cheerfiilness  with  which  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospd, 
and  his  earnest  solicitude  to  fulfil  his  ministry  among  them  in 
the  most  successful  manner;  assuring  them  of  his  concern  for 
them  and  ibr  the  other  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
they  might  be  established  in  their  adherence  to  the  Christian 
fcith.(i,  21— 89.a.  1—7.) 

II.  Having  given  these  general  exhortations,  he  proceeds 
directly  to  caution  them  against  the  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy 
of  the  new  teachers,  and  their  superetitious  adherence  to  the  law ; 
shows  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  angels,  and  warns  Christians 
against  worshipping  them.  He  censures  the  observations  of 
Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  cautions  the  Colossians  agaiiM* 
those  corrupt  additions  which  some  were  attempting  to  introduce, 
especially  by  rigours  and  superstitions  of  their  own  devising, 
(ii.  8 — 23.)  To  these  doctrinal  instructions  succeed  precepts 
concerning  the  practical  duties  of  life,  especially  the  relative 
duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  servants  and 
masters,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 6.)  The  Epistle  concludes  with  matten 
chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in 
the  church  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Coloass.  (iv.  7 — 18.) 
For  an  illustration  of  iv.  16.  see  VoL  I.  p.  68, 

Whoeyer,  says  Michaelis,  would  undentand  the  Epistles 
to  the  £phesians  and  Colossians,  must  read  them  together. 
The  one  is  in  most  places  a  commentary  on  the  other;  the 
meaning  of  single  passages  in  one  Epistle,  which,  if  con- 
sidered alone,  mignt  be  variously  interpreted,  being  deter- 
mined by  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Epistle.  Yet, 
though  there  is  a  great  simiiaritv,  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloe* 
sians  contains  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
to  the  Ephesians ;  esoecially  in  regard  to  tiie  worship  of 
angels,  and  many  single  points,  which  appear  to  be  Essene, 
ana  might  prevail  at  Uolosss.^ 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

EnoBsiAin.      CoLossLUfs.  EroKaiAMS.  Colossijuis. 
Chaf.  i.  1,  2.    Chap.  i.  1,2.        Ciuf.  W.  22— 25.   Chap.  Hi.  9,  la 

1.6,7.               i.  13.  W.  17— 21.             i.21.iL6.Ui3-IC. 

L  10.                 i.  19, 20.  iT.  29.                    W.  6. 

I.  16^  16.           i.  3»  4.  It.  32.                   iii.  12L 13. 

L  17—21.          L  »-l&  ir.  31.                   Hi.  a 

L  22.  Ui.ia  11.  L  16-18.  t.  6.                     iii.& 

f.  19.  U.  1-6.    1L12;]3.  T.  6.                     Hi.  6. 

11.1.                  L  21.  T.  7,a                 Hi.7,& 

H.  13-16.          L  20.  U.  14.  ▼.  15. 16.              It.  6. 

Ul.  1.                 I.  2<,  26.  ▼.  18-20.             Hi.  16,  17. 

iU.  3,  Ac.           i.  26-89.  ▼.  21-23.  vi  1-9.  iii.  18-25.  iv.  1. 

iT.2-4.             ii.  12-16.  vi.  18-20.             iv.  2-4. 

iv.I6.                ii.l9.  vi.21, 22.              iv.  7-a 

On  the  undesigned  tmnddtneeB  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulins, 

Chap.  vin. 


SECTION  X. 

ON  THE   FIRST  inSTLB  TO  THE  THESSALONIAIIS. 

I.  AccQuni  of  the  Chrittian  church  therc^TL '  Genuineness 
sf  this  I^istle, — ^III.  Its  occasion  and  scope^Synopsis  of 
Us  contents* 

I.  CHRisTiANmr  was  firet  planted  at  Thessalonica  by 
Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  who  formed  a  church,  composed  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  latter  were  most  numerous. 
(Acts  xvii.  2 — 4.)  The  unbelieving  Jews,  however,  having 
stirred  up  a  persecution  against  him  and  his  company,  they 
were  forced  to  flee  to  Berea,  and  thence  to  Athens  (xvii.  6 
-*15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth.  Being 
thus  preyented  from  yisiting  the  Thessalonians  again  as  hs 

1  Boehmer,  IfSffOffe  in  Epittolam  ad  Coloatenses ;  Calinet,  PrefSice  toi 
I'Epltre  a  lea  Colowiena;  Michaelia'a  Introd.  vol.iv.  pp.  116— 124. ;  Hub's 
Introd.  VOL  ii.  pp  433—436. ;  Macknif  ill's  Preftce ;  RoMnmtiller.  SchoHs, 
torn.  tv.  pp.  134—136.  In  institnting  a  collation  of  rhesa  two  enatles  tbs 
atudent  will  find  a  very  valoable  help  in  M.  Van  Bemmeleu'S  Dlaaertatio 
EzegeUco-CriUca.  de  epiatolas  Paul!  ad  ^iheslos  et  CoIosnosss  fatttr  ss 
coUatis.  Sva  Lofd.  Bsl.  1809. 
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Had  intended  (1  These,  ii.  17,  18.),  he  tent  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy to  visit  them  in  his  stead  Qiii.  6.),  and,  on  their  return  to 
him  from  Macedonia  (Acts  xni.  14, 15.  xviii.  5.),  he  wrote 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  a.  d.  52,  from  Corinth, 
and  not  from  Athens,  as  the  spurious  subscription  to  this 
Epistle  imports.^ 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  gnenerally 
admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  written,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  the  very  fint,^  of  all  Saint  PauPs  letters,  and  we 
find  that  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  read  to  all  the 
Christian  churches  in  Macedonia.  In  chap.  y.  27.  he  ffives 
die  following  command  :^^  adjure  you  by  the  Lord  thm  this 
EpUiU  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.  This  direction  is 
very  property  inserted  in  his  first  Epistle.  Its  ffenuineness 
has  i\ever  been  disputed.  Polycarp'  has  probably  referred 
to  it,  and  it  is  certainly  quoted  and  lecoffnised  as  Saint  Paulas 
production  (together  with  the  second  Epistle)  by  Ireneus*^ 
Clement  of  ^exandria,*  Tertullian,^  Caius,^  Origen,^  and 
all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers. 

III.  The  immediate  occasion  of  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle 
was,  the  favourable  report  which  Timothy  had  tirought  him 
of  the  steadfastness  of  the  Thessalonians  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  He  therefore  wrote  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith, 
lest  they  should  be  turned  aside  from  it  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite  them  to  a  holy 
conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  high  and  holy 
calling.    This  epistle  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Irueription,  (i.  1.) 

Part  II.  eelebraiea  the  grace  of  God  towarda  the  Theaeabnkms, 

and  remindt  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Goepel  was 

jntaehed  to  them,  (i.  2 — 10.  ii.  1 — 16. 
Part  III.  The  Apostle  declares  his  desire  to  see  them,  together 

with  his  affectionate  solicitude  for  them,  and  his  prayer  for 

them.  (ii.  17—20.  iii.)    In 
Part  IV,  he  ej^lorts  them  to  grow  in  holiness  (iv.  1 — 8.)  and 

in  brotherly  love,  with  industry,  Q9— 12.) 
Part  V.  contains  exhortaiions  against  immoderate  sorrow  for 

their  brethren,  who  had  departed  in  the  faith;  together  with 

admonitions  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment. 

(iv.  13— 18.V.  1—11.) 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices  and 
instructions,  ^v.  12 — ^28.) 

On  the  undesigned eoineidenees  heiween  this  Epistle  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hone  Pauline,  Chap. 
IX.» 


SECTION  XI. 


ON  TBK  SECOND  IPISTLE  TO  THC  THESSALONIANS. 

(.  DatCf  occasion^  and  tcope  of  this  Epistle, — H.  Analysis  of 
its  contentt, — ^III.  Obier^.utiont  on  thie  Epistle, 

I.  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  evidently 
written  soon  after  the  first  (a.  d.  52),  and  from  the  same 
place ;  for  Silvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothv,  are  joined  to- 
gether with  the  apostle  in  the  inscrij^tion  of  this  Epistle  as 
well  as  that  of  the  former.  The  Epistle  was  occasioned  by 
the  information  communicated  to  Paul  by  the  person  who  had 
conveyed  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  respecting  the 
state  of  their  church.  Among  other  things  he  was  informed, 
from  some  expressions  in  it,>o  that  many  of  them  expected  that 
the  day  of  juagment  would  happen  in  that  age ;  and  that  such 

t  Oroclas  has  contended  that  the  Jlrat  Epiatle  to  the  Thesaalonians  is  bi 
reaJlty  the  second,  but  he  has  not  supported  that  conjecture  by  aar  histo- 
rical evidence. 

•  Calmet,  Btoeh,  Dr.  Macknight,  and  manir  other  modem  critics,  after 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  ear> 
liesl  wrinen  of  aU  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

■  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  96. ;  4to.  toI.  i.  p.  330. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  Tol.  ii.  p.  1«. ;  4to.  voi.  i.  p.  368. 

•  Ibid.  8vnL  vol.  ii.  p.  223. ;  4to.  voi.  i.  p.  401 

•  Ibid.  SvA  vol.  U.  p.  264. ;  4to.  vol  1.  p.  423. 
»  Ibid  Jto.  vol.  ii.  p.  374. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  432. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  G28.  630. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  666,  667. 

•  Calmet,  Preface  sur  la  premiere  Epitre  aux  Thessaloniens ;  Rosen- 
nailer.  Scholia,  toin.  iv.  pp.  681, 682. :  Bloch,  Chronotazia  Scriptorum  Pauli, 
np  SS— 109. ;  Michaebs,  voL  Iv.  pp.  523—29. ;  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp. 


Bpistola  Consiiio  et  Argumento.    Lugd.  Bat  1825.  Svo. 
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of  them  as  thought  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  ibs 
world  to  be  at  hand,  were  neglecting  their  secular  afiairs,  ai 
being  inconsistent  with  a  due  preparation  for  that  importadA 
and  awful  event.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state  of  tb^ 
Thessalonians  was  made  known  to  Paul,  he  wrote  this  secoad 
Epistle,  to  correct  their  misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  frcm 
an  error  which  (appearing  to  rest  on  apostolical  authoiitj^ 
must  ultimately  be  injurious  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  acj 
to  recommend  seyeral  Christian  duties. 

II.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  apostle   begins    'wish 
commending  the  faith  and  chari^  of  the  Theasaloiuans,  cf 
which  he  had  heard  a  favourable  report.      He  expresses  his 
joy  on  account  of  the  patience  wi^  which  they  endured  per- 
secution ;  which,  he  observes,  was  a  proof  of  a  righteous  jud^ 
ment  to  come,  where  their  persecutore  would  meet  with  then 
proper  recompense,  and  the  rijrhteous  be  delivered  ont  of  zll 
their  afflictions.    And  all  tb'ft  (he  assures  them)  wtiJ  take 
place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and  majestr  as 
univeraal  judge.    He  furtiier  assures  ttiem  of  his  coB^ant 
prayers  for  their  further  impjuvement,  in  order  that  they  may 
attain  the  felicity  nromised.    (ch.  i.] 

He  then  proceeas  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians, who,  from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  his  fc^isci 
letter,  believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  ^  1^ 
day  of  the  Lord,'*  he  informs  them,  will  not  come  uxKtil  a 
great  apostasy  has  overspread  the  Christian  world,  the  natai? 
of  which  he  describes.  Symptoms  of  this  mystery  of  iniqui- 
ty had  then  appeared :  but  the  apostle  expresses  his  thank- 
fulness to  God,  that  the  Thessalonians  had  escaped  this  ec?- 
ruption ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness^  praying  xtm 
God  would  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  fii.) 

He  next  requests  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  Silrsss 
and  Timothy,  his  two  assistants ;  at  the  same  time  expre^ 
ing  his  conndence  that  they  would  pay  a  due  regard  to  d« 
instractions  he  had  given  them.  And  he  proceeds  to  corTs: 
some  irregularities  that  had  crept  into  their  church.  Mznj 
of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  led  an  idle  and  disordertj 
life :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithi^  q 
shun  their  company,  if  they  still  remained  incorrigible.  Tbt 
apostle  concludes  with  his  apostolical  benediction;  and  is- 
forms  them  that  his  writing  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand 
was  a  token  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  ht 
wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  be  sees 
that  it  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  Inicription.  (L  1,  3.) 

3.  Sunt  Paul's  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  for  them.  (L  3- 
12.) 

3.  The  Rectification  of  their  Mistake  concerning  the  day  of  jiii%* 
ment  and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  partioilarty 

1.  To  pnjrer,  with  a  pnver  for  the  Thessalonians.  (iii.  1—5.) 
ii.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iii.  6— 16i) 

5.  The  Conclusion,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

III.  Although  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  « 
the  shortest  of  all  Saint  Paurs  letters  to  the  churches,  it 
is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  the  sublimity  of  the  seiia- 
ments,  and  in  that  excellent  spirit  by  which  all  the  writifigs 
of  this  apostle  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  Besides  those 
marks  of^  genuineness  and  autnority  which  it  has  in  conun(a 
with  the  rest  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  it  has  one  pecnlis 
to  itself,  in  the  exact  representation  it  contains  of  the  papel 
power,  under  the  characters  of  the  *'Man  of  Sin,"  and  the 
"  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  For,  considering  how  directly  oppo- 
site the  principles  here  described  were  to  the  genius  of  Cbiis- 
tianity,  it  must  have  appeared,  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  highly  improbable  to  all  human  apprehensiQe 
that  they  should  ever  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church; 
and  consequently  a  prediction  like  this,  which  answers  so 
exactly  in  every  parUcular  to  the  event,  must  be  allowed  to 
carry  its  own  evidence  along  with  it,  and  to  prove  thai  its 
author  wrote  under  divine  infiuence." 

On  the  undesigned  eoineidenees  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Panliact 
Chap.  X. 

>i  Dr.  Doddridse's  Introd.  to  2TIiess.  Dloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptorao 
Pauli,  pp.  109—115.  Caliiif^i's  Preface  sur  la  seconde  Epitre  aux  Tbef» 
loniens;  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  353,  334.  For  a  full  fliustration  of  tiM 
prophecy  above  mentioned,  see  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertationa,  vol.  ii.  Diss 
22.  Dr.  Benson's  Dissertation  on  the  Man  of  Sin  (Paraphrase  on  1  and 
2Thess.  pp.  179-197.  2d  edit)}  or  Drs.  Sfacknight  and  A.  Clartc  os 
2TbesB.^ 
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SECTION  xn. 


ON  THB  riRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

I.  Account  vfTitMthy, — ^11.  Date  cft/dt  Epittle.-^TTL  Genw 
incrtcBi  and  authenticity  of  the  two  Epittle*  to  Timothy 4 — ^lY. 
Scope  and  tynopM  of  the  fir  $t  Epittle, — V.  Obiervationt  on 
the  ztee  -which  the  church  it  to  make  in  every  age  of  Pautt 
JRpm^tiee  to  Timothy  and  Tituo. 

!•   'FxMOTHT,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a 
native    of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.    His 
father  ^^as  a  Greek,  but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi. 
I.),  and,  as  well  as  his  grandmother  Lois,  a  person  of  excel- 
lent character.  (2  Tim.  1.  5.)    The  pious  care  they  took  of 
his  education  soon  appeared  to  have  the  desired  success ;  for 
"we  are  assured  by  Saint  Paul,  that  from  his  childhood,  Timo- 
thy viras  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15.^    It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  during  the  first  risit  made  by  Paul  and 
fiarnabas  to  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.)    From  the  time  of  his  con* 
version,  Timothy  made  such  proficiency  in  the  knowledse  of 
the  Gospel,  and  was  so  remarkable  for  Ae  sancttt^r  of  his 
manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  that 
he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Ac<;ordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in  Syria 
to    Lfystra  the  second  time,  they  commended  Timothy  so 
highly  to  him,  that  Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  companion 
or  his  travels,  having  previously  circumcised  him  (Acts  xvi. 
2,  3.)  and  ordained  him  in  a  solemn  manner  by  imposition 
of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.;  2  Tim.  i.  6.),  though  at  that  time 
he  probably  was  not  more  than  twenty  yeare  of  age.  (1  THm. 
iv.  12.)     From  this  period,  freauent  mention  is  made  of  Ti- 
mothy, as  the  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  various  joumeyings, 
assisting  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveying  his 
Instructions  to  the  churches.    When  the  apostle  was  dnven 
from  Thessalonica  and  Berea  by  oersecution,  he  left  Silas 
and  Timothy  there  to  strengthen  the  churches  in  the  faith. 

SActs  XTti.  13, 14.)  Thence  they  went  to  Paul  at  Corinth 
xviii.  5.),  and  from  Ephesus  he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thes- 
salonica (Acts  xix.  23. ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  3.)  to  comfort  the 
believers  under  their  tribulations  and  pereecutions.  Timothy 
returning  to  the  apostle,  next  accompanied  him  into  Asia 
(Acts  XX.  4.),  and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  4.)  to 
instruct  the  church  in  that  city,  the  care  of  which  was  con- 
fided to*  Timothy.  How  long  he  governed  tibe  Ephesian 
church  is  not  known ;  and  we  are  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  his  death.*  An  ecclesiastical  traaition  relates  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom,  being  slain  with  stones  and  clubs,  ▲.  d. 
97,  while  he  was  preaching  asainst  idolatry  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Elphesus.  His  supposed  relics 
were  translated  to  Constantinople,  with  great  pomp,  ▲.  d. 
356,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius. 

II.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed. 
Dr.  Lardner  refere  it  to  the  year  56 ;  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis, 
and  Hug  (after  Cappel,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  several  other 
critics),  date  it  in  a.  d.  58 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr. 
Mill,  and  Rosenmuller,  in  a.  d.  65 ;  Dra.  Whiti>y,  Macknight, 
and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64. 

In  favour  of  the  early  date  it  is  argued^ 

1.  That  it  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  that 

no  bishops  had  been  then  appointed  at  Ephesus.    Saint  Paul 

instnicts  Timothy  in  the  choice,  as  of  an  appointment  to  a  new 

office,  and  "  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly."    And  it  is  not  pro> 

bable  the  apostle  would  sufier  a  community  to  be  long  without 

governors.    Now  he  departed  from  Ephesus  when  he  travelled 

into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1.),  and  we  see  from  v.  17.  28,  that 

on  his  Ktum  bishops  had  been  appointed.    Consequently  this 

Epistle  most  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey ; 

for  Timothy  soon  left  Ephesus,  and  was  at  Corinth  with  Paul. 

(Acts  xviii.  5.)    He  even  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  for  the 

second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  Macedonia,  was  in 

tlie  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.     This  Epistle,  therefore, 

yna  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  further  contended,  that  'Hmothy,  at  the  time  this 
Epistle  was  written,  was  in  danger  of  being  **  despised  for  his 
youth.*'  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  As  he  became  an  associate  of  Paul  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xri.  1.)  so  eariy  aa  a.  d.  50,  he  must  then  have 
been,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Gospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
If  this  Epistle  was  written  a.  d.  65,  he  must  have  been  of  Uie 
■Ce  of  thirty-five  years,  and  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen 
yean  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  could  not  in  that  case  have 
Heen  depised  for  his  youth ;  though  he  might,  before  he  had 
tcscbed  his  twentr-seventhyear. 


On  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  (he  latl'r  date,  which  sup- 
poses this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  Saint  Paurs 
first  ftnprisonment  at  Rome,  a.  d.  64  or  65,  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Philemon 
(22.)  and  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.),  that  he  evidently  designed, 
when  be  had  a  prospect  of  being  released,  to  go  both  to  Colosss 
and  into  Macedonia.  Now  it  is  admitted,  that  these  two  Epistles 
were  written  towards  the  close  of  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome ;  and,  if  he  executed  his  intention  of  going  to  Colossa 
immediately  after  his  release,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
visit  Ephesus,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Colosss,  and  proceed 
thence  to  PhiJippi. 

2.  We  further  learn  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that 
he  was  left  at  Ephesus  to  oppose  the  following  errors :  1.  Fables 
invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  recommend  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation; — 2.  Uncertain 
genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  their  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be  saved, 
merely  because  they  had  Abraham  to  their  father; — 3.  Intricate 
questions  and  strifes  about  some  words  in  the  law ; — 4.  Per^'erse 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that  which 
produced  most  gain  to  be  the  best  of  godliness ;  and  oppositions 
of  knowledge  fidsely  so  named.  But  these  errors  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  Ephesian  church  before  the  apostle*s  departure  ;  for, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  he  foretold  that 
fiUse  teachers  would  enter  among  them  after  his  departing.  Acts 
XX.  29.,  /  know  that  after  my  departing ,  thall  grievout  wolvee 
enter  in  among  you,  not  tparing  the  fiock,  80.  yilso  of  your 
own  telvet  shall  men  arite,  speaking  perverte  thingo,  to  draw 
away  diocipleo  after  them*  The  same  thing  appears  from  the 
two  Epistles  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians ;  the 
one  from  Ephesus  before  the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from 
Macedonia  after  that  event ;  and  from  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  his  confinement 
there.  For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken  of 
the  above  mentioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephesians 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  which  cannot  be  accounted  foi 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  prevalent  in  Ephesus,  when 
the  apostle  went  into  Macedonia  aifter  the  riot.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  with  Dr.  Macknight,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
in  which  the  apostle  desired  him  to  abide  at  Ephesus  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  judaizers  and  their  errors,  could  not  be 
written,  either  firom  Troas,  or  from  Macedonia,  after  the  riot,  aa 
those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  Epistle  suppose :  but 
it  must  have  been  written  some  time  after  the  apostle's  release 
from  his  confinement  in  Rome,  when,  no  doubt,  he  visited  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  judaizing  teachers  there  busilv 
employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors. 

8.  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  persons,  doctrines, 
and  practices  are  reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 6.  with  2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 5.,  and  1  Tim. 
vi  20.  with  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  and  1  Tun.  iv.  7.  and  vi.  20.  with  2 
Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same  commands,  instructions,  and  encourage- 
ments are  given  to  Timothy  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second 
Compare  1  Tim.  vL  13,  14.  with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5.  The  same 
remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which  had  taken  place  among  the 
Ephesians,  are  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  6, 7.  And  as  in  the 
second  Epistle,  so  in  the  first,  every  thing  is  addressed  to  Timothy, 
as  superintendent  both  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  laity  in  the 
church  at  Ephesus:  all  which.  Dr.  Macknight  justly  thinks,  im- 
plies that  the  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the  same 
when  the  two  Epistles  were  written.  Consequently,  the  first 
Epistle  was  written  only  a  few  months  before  the  second,  and  not 
long  before  the  apostle's  death. 

To  the  late  date  of  this  fiirst  Epistle,  however,  there  ars 
three  plausible  objections  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. . 

1.  It  is  thought,  that  if  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten after  the  apostle's  release,  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety, 
have  said  to  Timothy,  iv.  12.  Let  no  man  detpite  thy  youih,-^ 
But  it  is  replied,  that  Servius  Tullius,  in  classing  the  Roman  people, 
as  Aulus  GelUus  relates,^  divided  their  age  into  three  periods. 
Childhood,  he  limited  to  the  age  of  seventeen :  youth,  from  that 
to  forty-six  ;  and  old  age,  from  forty-sue  to  the  end  of  life.  Now, 
supposing  Timothy  to  have  been  twenty  years  old,  a.  d.  50, 
when  he  became  Paul's  assistant,  he  would  be  no  more  than  84, 
A.  D.  64,  two  years  after  the  apostle's  release,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed this  Epistle  was  written.  Since,  therefore,  Timothy  was 
then  in  that  period  of  life,  which,  by  the  Greeks  as  woU  as 
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the  Romans,  wu  considered  ae  youth,  the  apoeile,  with  pioprietj, 
might  eay  to  hioiy  Let  no  man  detpUe  thy  youth, 

2,  When  the  apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  his  voyage  to 
Jerusalem,  with  the  collections,  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  a 
number  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops  and  deacons,  who  came  to 
him  at  Miletus,  Acts  xx.  17.  It  is  therefore  asked.  What  occasion 
was  there,  in  an  Epistle  written  afler  the  apostle's  release,  to 
give  Timothy  directions  concerning  the  ordination  of  bishops  and 
deacons,  in  a  church  where  there  were  so  many  elders  already  t 
The  answer  is,  the  elders  who  came  to  the  apokle  at  Miletus,  in 
the  year  58,  might  have  been  too  few  for  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
in  her  inorrased  state,  in  the  year  65.  Besides  fidse  teachers  had 
then  entered,  to  oppose  whom,  more  bishops  and  deacons  might 
be  needed  than  were  necessary  in  the  year  58.  Not  to  mention, 
that  some  of  the  first  elders  having  died,  others  were  wanted  to 
supply  their  places. 

3.  Because  the  apostle  wrote  to  Timothy,  that  he  hoped  to 
come  to  him  toon,  1  Tim.  iiL  14.,  it  is  argued,  that  the  letter,  in 
which  this  is  said,  must  have  been  vfiiUen  before  the  apostle 
said  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  Acts  xx.  25.,  /  ibiow  that  all  y«, 
among  vhom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  thall 
tee  my  face  no  more.  But  if,  by  this,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy IB  proved  to  have  been  written  before  the  apostle's  interview 
with  the  elders  at  Miletus,  his  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  promised  to  visit  them, 
must  likewise  have  been  written  before  the  interview :  for  his 
declaration  respected  the  Philippians,  the  Hebrews,  and  Phile- 
mon, as  well  as  the  Epbesians :  for  they  certainly  were  persons 
among  whom  the  apostle  had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God :  yet  no  commentator  ever  thought  the  Epistles  above  men- 
tioned were  written  to  them  before  the  apostle's  interview  with 
fhe  Ephesian  elders.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  these  Epistles  were  written  four  years  afler  the  inter- 
view ;  namely,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
MThen,  therefore,  he  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his 
other  converts,  among  whom  he  had  gone  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  God,  should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no  point 
cither  of  faith  or  practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  declared  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resulting 
from  his  fears.  He  had  lately  escaped  the  rage  of  the  Jews  who 
laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to  lull  him.  (Acts  xx.  3.)  Thui, 
with  their  fury  on  former  occasions,  filled  him  with  such  anxiety, 
that,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  he  requested  them 
to  itrive  together  vith  him  in  their  prayert,  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  the  unbelieving  in  Jud»a,  (Rom.  xv.  30,  31.) — 
Further,  that  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  the  apostle 
only  declared  his  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and  not 
any  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from 
what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  verse  22.  Behold  I  go  bound 
in  the  tpirit  to  JeruBaUm,  not  knowing  the  thingt  -which  thall 
befall  me  there :  23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ghoit  -witnetteth  in 
every  city,  taying  that  bondt  and  a/Uctiona  abide  me.  Where- 
fore, although  his  fears  were  happily  disappointed,  and  he  actu- 
ally visited  the  Epbesians  aAer  his  release,  his  character  as  an 
inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in  the  least;  if  in  saying,  he  knev 
they  ahouUl  aee  hit  face  no  more,  he  declared  his  own  persua- 
sion only,  and  no  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

III.  But  whatever  uncertaint]^  may  have  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  date  of  this  Epistle,  it  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledffed  to  be  the  undisputed  production  of  the  aposUe  Paul. 
Both  the  Jirtt  and  tecond  Epistles  to  Timothy  are  cited  or 
alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,^  and 
Polycarp ;'  and  the  first  Epistle  by  Ignatius  ;^  and  in  the 
following  centuries  by  Irenseus;^  Clement  of  Alexandria,^ 
'Tertullian,'  Caius,^  Origen,'  and  by  all  subsequent  eccle- 
siastical writers  without  exception. 

Decisiye  as  these  testimonies  confessedly  are,  the  an- 
thentieity  of  this  Epistle  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Schleier- 

«  Dr.  Benson's  Preface  to  1  Tim.  (pp.  230—222.)  Michaelis,  vol.  Iv.  pp. 
'^^^<*"£?™'*"«'^j  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  v.  pp.  1—4. ;  Hug's  Introd.  vol. 
ii.  ppJ93— 402.  Lardner'f  Worica,  8vo.  vol.  vl.  pp.  316-390. ;  4to.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  aW-O*.  Doddridge  and  Whitby 'a  Pre&cei  lo  ITIm.  Macknlght's 
Prefaca  lo  1  Tim.  sect.  ii.  Dr.  Paley  haa  advocated  the  late  date  of  this 
^Utle  by  arguments  similar  to  those  above  stated.    Horc  Pkulin«,  pp. 

•  !jVi*««'*«  ^«?;k*'  8^.  vol.  U.  pp.  38;  39. ;  4to.  vol  I  pp.  298.  299. 
■  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  il.  pp.  96,  97. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  330. 331. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  11.  pp.  78, 79. ;  4to.  voL  1.  p.  321. 
i  Ibid.  8to.  vol  11.  p.  164. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  H.  p.  221. ;  4to.  vol  1.  p. '401. 

V  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  266. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  424. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  11.  p.  374. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  4Ra 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  Ii.  p  47L ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  — 


macher.  Professor  Kiokhonif  «ad  otlieTS,  and  vindicated  b^ 
Professor  Hug;  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  theobjec^Bi 
and  their  refutation: — 

1.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  canoot  be  that  of  Sain 
Paul,  because  (it  is  alleged)  expressions  occur  w\a^  are 
either  not  to  be  found  in  his  other  £  pistles,  or  i^  least  aol 
with  the  same  signification.  Bat  this  is  more  or  leas  ike 
case  in  other  Epistles;  and  some  of  <the  words  alluded  lo  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  •*  while  the  composition  of 
others  betrars  the  apostle,  who,  unshackled  by  tite  laws  cf 
grammatical  authority,  either  compounds  his  own  woids  aod 
forcible  expressions,  or  derives  them  in  a  manner  in  vbkh 
tragic  authors  would  scarcely  ha^re  indulged  themseht^" 
If,  noweyer,  *MndependentIy  of  this  jpecoliarity,  we  examijie 
the  whole  of  the  aiction,  we  shall  and  it  assuredly  Panics. 
The  accnmnlation  of  words  of  allied  si^ifications,  or  him 
synonymes,  the  enumerations,  the  shoit  instantaneous  biostt, 
tbe  parentheses,  particularly  the  long  parenthesis  in  i.  S-ia, 
then  the  animation  which  pervades  the  whole  ;—<dI  ii  ooc 
an  imitation  in  tiie  use  of  certain  'words,  in  which  anj  one 
might  easily  succeed,  bat  the  foo-simile  of  his  peculiar  Dode 
of  commanication.'**o  Besides  the  difierenee  of  style  to  t& 
Epistie,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  Epwiki,  ji 
accoanted  for  by  new  adversaries  arising,  hy  the  diDereoeeof 
the  times  when  the  several  Epistles  were  written,  and  also  by 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  discussed,  all  which  eircumstaneti 
would  necessarily  prodnce  a  diversity  of  expression." 

2.  Hie  great  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  Ha 
Epistie,  be<»use  the  apostie  (i.  36.)  has  so  Tery  briefly  meo* 
tioned  Hymenvus  ana  Alexander,  are  of  no  moment.  He 
mentions  them  incidentally,  as  well-known  examples  of 
erring  self-eonoeit,  and  for  no  other  purpose  besides,  as  lie 
has  also  done  in  other  passages,  at  this  period  of  his  fife, 
vii.  3  Tim.  i.  15.,  and  ii.  17*,  where  he  also  points  out  well* 
known  exav^fles  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  this  be 
also  does  ir.cidentally.i^ 

3.  It  has  been  asserted,  tiiat  there  is  a  contradictioii  b^ 
tween  1  Tim.  i.  30.  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  a  hen- 
tic,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  where  he  is  an  enemy  of  St  Paul 
But  the  apostie  carefully  distinguishes  the  individual  is  the 
second  Ej>istie  from  him  who  is  notu>ed  in  the  first,  by  the 
epithet  of «  >«tx<fvf,  the  worhr  in  mdais^  or  the  smith.  Bea 
and  Bolton  nave  conjectured  that  he  was  the  person  win 
appeared  at  the  Roman  tribunal  among  the  accusers  of  Psnl. 
'Fhis,  however,  is  of  iittie  moment,  as  from  this  name  beto^; 
very  common,  there  must  have  been  hmidreds  of  persons  who 
bore  the  name  of  Alexander.i* 

In  short,  whoever  carefully  and  impartially  exanrioes  the 
s^rlc  of  this  Epistie,  will  find  that  the  language  and  gedin 
of  the  apostie  of  tiie  Gentiles  pervades  it  throughout ;  asd 
that  the  animating,  urgent,  and  affecting  motives  which  it 
presents,  are  such  as  proceeded  from  the  heart,  and  sodi  as 
no  impostor  ooold  imitate.i> 

IV.  Timotiiy,  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  to  legolate  the 
aflfairs  of  the  cnorch  in  that  city.  Saint  Paul  wrote  tiits  EpW' 
tie  chiefly  to  instract  him  in  the  choice  of  proper  officen  id 
the  church,  as  well  as  in  tiie  exercise  of  a  regular  ministiy. 
Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  apostle's  design  was 
to  caution  this  young  evangeust  against  the  influence  (h  those 
false  teachers  (Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essenes},  who,  by 
their  subtle  distinctions  and  endless  controversies,  had  cor- 
rapted  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  to  press  upoo 
him,  in  all  his  preaching,  a  constant  regard  to  the  interests 
of  practical  religion;  and  to  animate  nim  to  the  greatest 
diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office. 
The  Epistle,  tiierefore,  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Pabt  I.  The  Introduction.  Cx.  1, 3.) 

Part  II.  Inaiructiona  to  Timothy  haw  to  behave  in  the  i^ 
fnimatration  of  the  Church  at  Ephesuas  in  which^ 

SxcT.  1.  AAer  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  hai 
been  committed  to  him,  viz.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  ^ 
Gospel  against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  AJas  veae&M 
(enumerated  above'^)  whose  opinions  led  to  firivoloas  eon* 
troversies,  and  not  to  a  holy  life,  Saint  Paul  shows  the  utf 
of  the  law  of  Moees,  of  which  these  teachers  were  ignonnl 
This  account  of  the  law,  he  assures  Timothy,  was  sgive^ 
to  the  representation  of  it  in  the  Gospel,  witii  the  preachiiV 
of  which  he  was  intrusted,  (i.  3 — 1 1.)  Haring  mentioDfld 
the  Gospel,  the  apostie/  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  makes  ft 
digression  to  express  his  gratitude  to  God  in  csUiof  hia 


10  Hus'f  Introduction,  vol.  U.  pp.  403,  404. 
»  CelKrier,  Introd.  ati  Nouv.  Teit.  p.  432l 
u  Cett«rier,  Introd.  bo  Nr  v.  TeiU  p.  438. 


»•  Hog,  vol  Ii.  P-  ** 
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who  hud  bocB  i^  pcneeutor,  totbe  Obmtian  faith  and  miiiiii 
terial  office ;  and  obaerves,  Uiat  hiB  fiivour  was  extended  to 
him,  though  ao  unworthy,  as  an  encouiagement  to  all  that 
•hould  believe  in  every  future  age^  (13 — ^80.) 
$BCT.  3.  Paul  then  prooeeda  to  give  Timothy  particular  in- 
stractaona, 


$  i.  Concerning  the  muner  in  whiob  dlffne  worship  )nu  to  be  pertbnned 

in  Uie  Efib«man  ohurob.  Oi.) 
I  ii.  Coacerning  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  wbom  he  vras  to  ordain 

bishops  and  deacons  of  that  church,  (lii.)* 
$  iji.  After  foretelling  the  great  eorniutkms  wbiefa  were  tojprevail  in  ^e 

church  in  future  times  ot.  1--6.X  the  apostle  instructs  llmotby, 

1.  How  to  support  the  sacred  character.  (6—16.) 

2.  Ilow  to  admonish  aged  men  and  women  (v.  1, 2.X  and  in  what  man- 
ner he  should  treat  widows  0—16.),  elders  (17—19.),  and  offenders. 
(20, 21. )  Annexed  are  some  instroctkms  to  Timothy  himsell  022—34.) 

3.  Concerning  the  duties  of  slaves,  (vi.  1, 2.) 

Sect.  3.  condemna  trifling  controvereiea  and  pemicioos  di»> 
putee,  censures  the  exceanve  love  of  money,  and  chaigea 
the  rich  to  be  rich  in  good  works.  (vL  3 — 19.) 

>AitT  III.  ne  Conduuon.  (30, 21.) 

V.  Althoug[h  the  errors  of  the  judaizing  teachers  at  Ephe- 
(as,  which  gave  rise  to  Saint  Panl's  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
lave  long  disappeared,  yet  **the  Epistles  themselves  are 
itill  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to  enow  the  unpiety  of  the 
irinciples  from  which  these  errors  proceeded.  For  ttie  same 
>Tinciples  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and  vices, 
rhich,  tiioQgh  different  in  name  from  those  which  prevailed 
n  Ephesus  m  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same 
dnd,  and  equally  pernicious.— These  Epistles  are  likewise 
)f  great  use  in  toe  church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian 
nshops  and  deacons,  in  every  age,  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
he  duties  of  their  function ;  teach  the  maimer  m  which  these 
iuties  should  be  performed ;  describe  the  qualifications  ne- 
Kssary  in  those  who  aspire  to  such  holy  and  honourable 
)ffices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  these  offices  were 
Dxiginally  instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

^^The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apostle,  about  the 
same  time,  vrrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  be- 
cause he  was  an  older  and  more  experienced  minister  than 
rimothy.  Nevertheless  the  repetition  of  these  precepts  and 
!liarges,  is  not  without  its  use  to  the  church  still,  as  it 
naketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  importance : 
lot  to  mention,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are  things 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  enhanca  its  value.  In  short,  the 
ilpistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  taken  together,  containing  a 
iill  account  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers 
f  the  Gospel,  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of 
ivinely-inspired  eedesiaatieal  canons,  to  be  observed  by  the 
/hristian  clergy  of  all  communions,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

^  These  Epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequency, 
nd  with  the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and 
ountry,  who  hold  sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  m  view  to 
btain  them :  not  only  that  they  may  regulate  their  conduct 
ircording  to  the  directions  oontaineid  in  them,  but  that,  by 
leditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  delivered  to  ail 
te  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy  and 
itus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense 
'  the  importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligation 
hich  lieth  on  them  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  every  dnty 
donging  to  it. 

**  It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe,  that,  in  these  Epi»- 
es,  there  are  some  explications  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
id  some  displays  of  Saint  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as 
n  apostle  of  Christ,  which  merit  our  attention.  For  if  he 
ad  oeen,  like  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  a  hypocrite 
rho  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  another 

*  In  using  this  ejq>ression— C7rea(  it  the  mytery  of  godBintM  (JlW.  16.X 
le  i^ostle  is  generally  supposed  to  allude  to  the  heathen  mysteries.  As 
lose  mysteries  have  alwaya  a  reference  to  some  deity,  this  circumstance 
really  favours— not  to  say,  confirms— the  common  reading  of  this  text, 
rhich  has  been  so  much  controverted :  Ibr,  If  no  mention  had  been  made 
)  thia  case  of  a  God,  auch  an  omission  would  have  m^med  the  aposUe's 
eKription  in  a  most  essential  ^int,  and  obscured  the  beauty  of  his  fine 
llusion.  (BrckelPs  IMscourses,  p.  CM.  noteji  On  the  much  litigated 
oettion  respecting  the  reading  of  ei»c  in  ITim.  iii.  16.  the  reader  will 
od  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  evidence  in  Mr.  Holden's  SenjMore 
'estimonies  to  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  JesQs  Chrls^  pp.  181—183.  There 
)  an  elaborate  essay  en  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Observer  ibr  1809, 
ol.  i.  pp.  271—277.  See  also  Dr.  Berriman's  Critical  Dissertation  on  ITim. 
li.  16.  8vo.  London,  1741.  Velthusen's  Obsenrations  on  various  Subjects, 
p.  49—101.  8vo.  London.  1773.  Dr.  Hales's  Trestise  on  Faith  in  the  Holy 
mnity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67—101.  and  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry  inte  the  Integrity  of 
be  Greeic  Vulgate,  pp.  274-^S76.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  evidence, 
•oth  external  and  internal,  wiU  be  <bund  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's 
Jreat  Mystery  of  Godliness  incontrovertible  (London,  1830),  who  has 
'EM0N8TRATBD  THB  oBMinmifBss  OP  THS  RBADDia  010$,  from  the  United  and 
"disputable  testimonies  of  manuscripts,  ancient  veraions,  quotations  in  tho 
vritines  of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  printed  editioos  of  tns  Greek  Testa* 
Dent,  both  early  and  recent,  as  well  aa  from  iatemal  evideaee. 
Vol.  11.  8  X 


for  th»  leaned ;  aad  if  his  seorat  vl^ws  and  expeetationa  had 

been  diflcrent  from  those  which  he  public] v  professed  to  the 
world,  ho  would  have  given,  without  all  doubt,  tome  in 
sinuation  thereof  in  letters  written  to  each  intimate  friends. 
Yet,  throughout  the  whole  of  these  Epistles,  no  discovery  ef 
that  kind  is  made.  The  doctrine  contained  in  them  is  the 
same  with  that  taught  in  the  Epistles  designed  for  the  in- 
spection and  direction  of  the  church  in  geneml :  and  the  views 
and  hopes  which  he  expresses  are  the  same  with  those  which 
he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What  stioneai 
proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  apostle's  sinceri^  and  faithtul- 
ness  than  these  V 

On  the  undesigned  eoineideneea  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Uor»  Paulimo, 
Chap.  XI. 


SECTION  xin. 

OR  TBI   SIOOMD  BPISTLK  TO  TIMOTRT. 

I.  Date — ^n.  Qf  the  place  where  Timothy  wo*,  vhen  Paul 
vrote  thit  Epistle  to  him, — ^m.  Itt  tcope, — IV.  Synopnt  of 
its  contentt^V,   Obtervationt  on  thit  Epiitle. 

I.  That  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8. 13.  16.  and  ii.  9.; 
and  that  his  imprisonment  was  in  Rome  appears  from  i.  17., 
and  is  universally  admitted.  But,  wheUier  he  wrote  it  durinf^ 
his  first  imprisonment,  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  a 
aeemd  imprisonment  there  (which  was  Uie  uniform  tradition 
of  the  primitive  church),  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  dia» 
puted.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Drs.  Hammondf 
Lightfoot,  Lardner,  and  Hug^;  and  the  latter,  by  Drs.  Benson, 
Macknight,  and  Paley,  Bishop  Tomline,  Michael  is,  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  others.  That  the  last-mentioned  opinion  is 
most  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  following  con* 
siderations : — 

1.  A  collation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  EphesiMis,  Coloeeians, 
Philippiana,  and  Philemon  (which  are  known  to  have  been  wrii> 
ten  during  Saint  Paul's  Jiret  imprisonment),  with  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  will  show  that  this  Epistle  was  not  written 
during  the  time  when  those  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  formes 
Epistles,  the  author  confidently  looked  forward  to  his  liberatioB 
from  confinement,  and  his  speedy  departure  from  Rome.  Ha 
tells  the  Philippiaas  (ii.  24.),  *'l  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also 
myself  shall  come  shortly* '  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  ibt 
him  a  lodging ;  "  for  I  trust,"  says  he,  "  that  through  your  pn^- 
ers  I  shall  be  given  unto  you."  (ver.  22.)  In  the  Epistle  before 
us  he  holds  a  language  extremely  different : ''  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the 
fiiith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness^ 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  '* 
(iv.  6—8.) 

Again,  when  the  former  Epistles  were  written  from  Roms^ 
Timothy  was  with  Paul ;  and  he  is  joined  with  him  in  writing 
to  the  Coloesians,  the  Philippians,  and  to  Philemon.  The  present 
Epistle  implies  that  he  was  sbsent  Further,  i{i  the  former  Epis- 
tles, Demss  was  with  Paul  at  Rome :  ^  Luke,  tiie  beloved  physiciaiiy 
and  Demss,  greet  you."  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us :  **  Demss 
hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  goam 
to  Thessalottica.'  Once  more :  in  the  former  Epistle,  Mark  was 
with  Paul,  and  joins  in  saluting  the  Colosaians.  In  the  present 
Epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring  him  with  him,  *' for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry."  (iv.  1 1.) 

2.  The  drcumstanoes  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  referred  to  in 
this  Epistle,  are  widely  diftrentfrom  the  imprisonment  related  in 
Acts  xxviiL  80,  81.  Then  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  his 
own  hired  house,  and  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  and  publicly 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier. 
Bnt  it  appears  fi'om  2  Tim.  i.  16 — 18.,  that  the  apostle  was  in 
dote  confinement,  so  that  Onesiphorus,  on  his  coming  to  Rome, 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  him  Out  And  that  crimes 
were  now  laid  to  his  charge  very  difierent  firom  those  formerly 
alleged  against  him,  appears  from  ii.  9. ;  where  he  says  that  he 
suffert  evilf  even  unto  bondt,  at  a  malefactor  ;  plainly  imply- 
ing that  he  was  not  only  abridged  of  all  hberty,  but  also  that  he 
was  bound,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close  dungeon.  Dr.  Macknight 
thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  one  of 
those  Christians  whom  Nero  accused  of  having  set  Rome  on  fire* 
Hence  the  word  malefactor  («:tiuup}^),  whidi  in  this  passaga 


•  Dr.  Macknicht's  FreH  to  \  Tiin.  asct  Iv 
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n»y  mean  that  the  apostle  was  treated  as  one  of  the  worst  of 
criminals.   . 

8.  The  rituation  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  was  ex- 
tremely dangeroue.  This  appears  from  3  Tim.  iv,  B,  7, 8.  and  from 
verse  16.  where,  at  his  first  answer,  all  men  forsook  him.  Further, 
f  verse  17.)  The  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hon, 
or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  he  hopes  the  Lord 
will  deliver  him  from  every  evil  vfork,  by  preserving  him  unto 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  This  was  totally  m&rent  from  the  gen- 
tle treatment  recorded  in  Acts  zzviii.,  and  shows  that  this  epistle 
was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  two  years'  imprisonment 
mentioned  hy  Luke. 

4.  It  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  18.  20.  that  when  the  apostle 
wrote,  he  had  lately  heen  at  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth.  This 
was  a  different  route  from  that  described  in  the  Acts.  Also  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  13.  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  a  trunk  and 
some  books  which  he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  his  journey  to 
Italy  in  Acts  xzvii.  he  did  not  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he 
visited  that  place  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  6 — 7.) 
But  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened  in  the  year  67,  and  the  pre- 
sent Bpistle  was  not  written  before  the  year  65,  these  articles 
were  not  then  left  there ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  delayed 
sending  for  them  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  would  rather  have 
sent  for  them  to  Cssarea,  where  he  was  in  prison  two  years ;  or 
more  early  on  his  first  coming  to  Rome. 

5.  When  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at 
Miletus,  (iv.  20.)  But  this  could  not  have  happened  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  because  Trophimus  was  with  Saint  Paul 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29.),  and  in  his  voyage  from  Cosarat  to 
Italy  he  did  not  touch  at  Miletus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to' Dr. 
Lardner's  hypothesis,  that  the  north  wind  would  not  suffer  them 
to  proceed  further  north  from  Cnidus  along  the  coast  of  Asia. 
(Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

6.  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at 
Corinth.  The  apostle  must  therefore  have  passed  through  Co- 
rinth on  that  journey  to  Rome,  after  which  he  wrote  this  Epistle. 
But  from  Cssarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  pass  through 
Corinth.  Dr.  Lardner's  two  objections  to  this  argument  are  not 
satisfactory.  For  he  says  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Corinth 
when  Saint  Paul  left  that  city  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  Timo- 
thy, who  was  then  with  Saint  Paul,  must  have  known  that  cir- 
cumstance, but  Saint  Paul  only  wished  to  remind  him  of  it,— -or 
he  mentions  his  stay,  because  he  was  sent  by  Paul  from  Ephesus 
into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22.) ;  and  when  Paul,  going  there  also, 
returned  to  Asia  Minor,  he  did  not  return  with  him,  not  being 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4, 

The  result  of  the  preceding  ohsenrations  is,  that  this  Epis- 
tle was  written  by  Paul  at  Rome,  and  during  an  imprison- 
ment different  from  that  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul,  we 
have  seen^i  was  released  from  his  confinement  ▲•  d.  63,  and, 
after  visiting  several  churches,  returned  to  Rome  early  in  65 ; 
where,  after  beingr  confined  rather  more  than  a  year,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  66.  Now, 
as  the  apostle  requests  Timothy  to  come  to  him  before  winter 
([2  Tim.  iv.  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
in  the  month  of  July  or  August  a.  d.  65.^ 

II.  It  is  generalljT  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  him.  This  opinion 
is  advocated  by  Drs.  Lardner,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  but 
is  opposed  by  Michael  is ;  who  has  shown  that  Timothy  was 
most  probably  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor  when  Paul  sent  this 
letter  to  him,  because  the  apostle,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter,  mentions  several  persons  who  dwelt  in  that 
region,  and  also  because  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  he  requests  Timo- 
thy to  bring  with  him  the  cloak,  bookstand pardiments,  which 
he  had  left  behind  him  at  Troas;  and  because  Troas  does  not 
lie  in  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  to  which  city  Timo- 
thy was  desired  to  **  makei  haste  to  come  to  him  before  win- 
ter." (iv.  21.)  Michaeiis  concludes,  therefore,  that  Paul, 
not  knowing  exactly  where  Timothy  was,  wrote  to  him  this 
Epistle,  which  he  intrusted  to  a  safe  person  (Whom  Dr.  Ben- 
son supposes  to  have  beenTychicus)  that  Was  travelling  into 
Asia  Minor,  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  to  him  wherever  he 
might  find  him.^ 

III.  The  immediate  design  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  was  to  apprize  him  of  the  cirpumstances  that 


I  See  p.  325.  supra. 
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haa  befallen  him  during  his  second  impruomiieDt  st  Ro^. 
and  to  request  him  to  come  to  him  before  the  ensuing  wintcj. 
But,  beinff  uncertain  whether  he  should  live  bo  long,  be  nn 
him  in  this  letter  a  yariety  of  advices,  charges,  aod  eiM»Q. 
ragements,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  bis  ministeml  fane. 
tions,  with  the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dyio;  pareot  • 
in  Older  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  TunotliVs 
arrival,  the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to 
him  by  the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistte. 
With  this  view,  after  expressinff  his  affectioiiate  concern  ht 
him,  he  exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  »&. 
ferred  upon  him  (3  Tim.  i.  3---5.) ;  not  to  be  ashamed  ofibe 
testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  sufferings  (S— 16.];  to 
hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard  inviobble 
that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13, 14.],  which  lie 
was  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  able  to  teadi 
others  (ii.  1,  2.) ;  to  animate  him  to  endure,  with  foithsde 
persecutions  for  itie  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  3--13.);  to  sop. 
press  and  avoid  logomachies  T 14.  23."^ ;  to  approve  biaself 
a  faithful  minister  of  the  worn  (15—23.);  and  to  imm 
him  of  the  perils  of  the  last  days,  in  consequence  of  vickt^i 
hypocritical  seducers  and  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  rrn 
then  were  bennninfir  to  rise  in  the  church.  These  Ss^t?»l 
admonishes  Timothy  to  flee,  giving  him  various  cauttons 
against  them,  (iii.) 
IV.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  thiee  parts;  to. 

Part  I.  The  Irueription,  (i.  1—5.) 
Part  II.  Jbi  Exhoriaiion  to  Timothy, 

Sect.  I.  To  diligence,  patience,  and  firmneH  m  keepin?  at 
form  of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  is  introduced  an  afe^ 
prayer  in  behalf  of  Onesiphorus.  (i.  3 — 18.) 

Sect.  2.  To  fortitude  under  afflictions  and  pereecodoD?,  t: 
deliver  the  uncorrupted  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  d 
to  purity  of  life.  (ii.  J 

SscT.  3.  To  beware  of  false  teachers  in  the  laat  times  {%)n 
practices  are  described),  to  be  constant  in  his  profesigne 
the  Gospel,  and  to  be  diligent  in  his  mimaterial  UboQ 
(iii.  iv.  1 — 8.) 

Part  III.  The  Cond%uion^  containing  ike  Jfyottie's  Raiud  t 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  as  toon  a»  pombk,  iogetktr  vd 
various  Salutations  for  the  Brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  (b.S- 
22.) 

v.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  to  Saint  PauVs  most  q6- 
mate  friend,  unaer  the  miseries  of  a  lail,  and  the  near  ^jp 
pect  of  death,  and  was  not  designed  tor  the  use  of  othen.n 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  temper  and  character  of  the  ipostr. 
and  to  convince  us  that  he  was  no  deceiver,  bat  siooes^T 
believed  the  doctrines  which  he  preached.  ^'Thiseicelk^ 
writing,  therefore,  will  he  read  by  the  discinles  of  Cbii^tC' 
the  end  of  the  world,  with  the  highest  satisfactioo.  Aadbe 
impression  which  it  must  have  on  their  minds,  will  of^  ^ 
recollected  by  them  vdth  the  ffreatest  effect,  for  the  teas- 
mation  of  their  fiaith  in  the  Goepel»  and  their  cooidatia 
under  all  the  evils  which  their  adherence  to  the  Gospel  m.) 
bring  upon  them." 

*^  Imagine,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "  a  pious  £ither,  under  »• 
tenoe  ot  death  for  his  piety  and  beneycdenee  to  mdaL 
writing  to  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  that  he  wi^i  »* 
and  embrace  him  again  hefore  he  left  the  world ;  paiiiruK/'j 
that  he  might  leave  with  him  his  dying  commas^  <><> 
charge  him  to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had  done : — aodj^bvi^ 
have  the  frame  of  the  apostle^s  mind»  during  the  wnoBg  ^ 
the  whole  Epistle."' 

On  the  undesigned  eoineidences  betwe^i  this  £pisde  j^i 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hore  Psuiht. 
Chap.  XII. 


SECTION  XIV, 

t 

ON  TEC   EPISTLE   TO  TITUS. 

I.  Aceountof  Titusr-U,  Christianiiy,  token  planted  in  Crf^- 
—III.  Dflrfe.— IV.  Scope  and  anafysis  of  this  Epslk.-S. 
Observations  on  it* 

I.  Titus  was  a  Greek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  Mtire 
of  Antioch  in  Syria),  and  one  of  Paulas  early  converts,  wbo 
attended  him  and  Barnabas  to  the  first  council  at  Jemsalesh 
A.  D.  49,  and  afterwards  on  his  ensuing  circuit.  (Tiu  i.  ^ 

♦  Prefliee  to  S  Tiro.  p.  517.    The  topic*  above  nofkctf  are  aWjr  tteaft^ 
bt  length  by  Hx.  Maekniglit  io  hia  preAice  to  t Tim.  aecc  3; 


CT.  XT.] 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 
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il.  ii.  1— -S.  Acts  XV.  S.)  Some  years  after  this  we  find 
at  Paul  sent  him  to  Connth  (3  Cor.  xii.  18.),  to  investigate 
d  report  to  him  the  state  of  the  church  in  that  city,  and 
rticulariy  to  report  what  effect  had  been  prodnoed  oy  his 
St  £pt8tle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  inteUigence  •brought 
the  apostle  by  Titus  afforded  him  the  hi^est  satisfaction, 

it  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations,  (tit.  &— 13.  And  as 
tus  had  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  the  Corinthians, 
e  aposUe  thought  proper  to  send  hmi  back  again,  with  some 
hers,  to  hasten  the  collection  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judiea. 
iii.  6.)  After  this  we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Titus; 
:cept  that  he  is  mentioued  in  this  Epistle  as  having  been 
ith  Paul  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  6.),  and  in  3  Tim.  iv.  10.'  (shortly 
fore  that  apostle's  mart3nrdom)  as  being  in  Dalmatia.  How 
crbly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Grentiles,  is 
ident  from  the  affectionate  manner  m  which  he  has  spolran 

him  to  the  Corinthians.^  Whether  Titus  ever  qiutted 
rete  we  know  not :  neither  have  we  any  certain  information 
iicerning  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  his  death;  but, 
cording  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  lived  to  the  age 

ninety-four  years,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  that  island. 

11.  Wo  have  no  certain  information  when  or  by  whom 
iiristianity  was  first  planted  in  Crete.  As  some  Cretans 
ere  present  at  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jem- 
ileni  (  Acts  ii.  It.),  Bishop  Tomline  things  it  not  improba- 
o,  that,  on  their  return  home,  they  might  be  the  means  of 
troducing  the  Gospel  among  their  countrymen.'  But  Mi- 
laelis.  Dr.  Hales,  and  many  other  critics  are  of  opinion  diat 
hristianity  was  first  planted  there  by  Paul,  during  the  year 
lid  a  half  that  he  spent  at  Corinth,  Between  the  latter  part 
r  A.  D.  51,  and  the  tormer  part  of  a.  d.  53.    It  appears  from 

Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1.  that  the  apostle  did  make  an 
xcuTslon  during  this  interval,  and  retunied  to  Corinth.  In 
lis  excursion  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete, 
i\  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  and  took  litus  with  him 
IS  an  assistant,  whom  he  left  behind  to  rej^ulate  the  concerns 
)f  that  church.  (Tit  i.  5.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  there 
vera  many  Jews'  in  this  island  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  this 
[Epistle  to  Titus ;  and  the  apostle  seems  to  have  considered 
hem  a  more  dangerous  people  than  the  Cretans  themselves, 
vho  were  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  luxury,  debauchery, 
ind  especially  for  lying.  So  infamous  were  they  for  their 
lubitual  pracace  of  falsehood,  that  M^nnfn^  to  ad  Hke  a  Ore* 
an^  was  a  proverbial  term  for  ielUng  a  lie.  With  these  vices 
hey  were  charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets ; 
;nd  Paul  has  quoted  him  as  expressing  their  true  character. 
Tiu  i.  12.) 

111.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
Pitus.  Michaelis,  who  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after  his 
lupposed  visit  to  Crete,  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  chronologi- 
at  arrangement  of  Paul's  epistles,  it  should  be  placed  between 
he  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (a.  d.  53)  and  the 
irst  £  pistle  to  the  Corinthians  (a.  d.  57V  Hug  places  it 
between  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corintnians ;  Dr.  Hales 
ates  this  Epistle  in  a.  d.  53 ;  Dr.  Lardner  in  56 ;  Lord  Bar- 
ington  in  57 ;  Dr.  Benson  and  Bishop  Tomline  in  64 ;  and 
Hshop  Pearson,  Drs.  Whitby  and  Paley,  and  the  Bible 
hronology  in  a.  d.  65.  The  subscription  states  this  Epistle 
>  have  ^n  written  from  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia,  prooably 
ecause  Saint  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a  city  cfuled  Ni- 
opolis,  but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by  the 
uthor  of  the  subscription ;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by 
lim  was  situated  on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not 
luilt  till  after  this  period  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  As  Luke 
8  totally  silent  concerning  Saint  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete, 
hough  he  has  noticed  that  he  touched  at  the  Fair  Havens  and 
Lasea  in  his  first  voyage  to  Rome,  it  is  most  probable  that 

bis  Epistle  was  wntten  after  his  liberation  rrom  his  first 
.mprisonment,  a.  d.  64.  And  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  the  letter  to  Titus ;  which  cannot  be  nato- 
nUy  accounted  for,  but  by  supposug  that  they  were  both 
written  about  the  same  time,  and  while  the  same  ideas  and 
pnmses  were  present  to  the  writer's  mind.  Among  other 
iDstances  that  might  be  adduced,  compare  1  Tim.  i.  1—3. 

with  Tit.  i.  4,  5.;  1  Tim,  i.  5.  with  Tit.  i.  14. ;  1  Tim.  iv. 

12.  with  T^t.  ii.  7.  15.,  and  1  l^im.  iu.  3--4.  with  Tit  i.  6— 8.< 


*  Sre  particularly  2  Cor.  ii.  13.  viL  6.  7. 13—15.  tUL  16—23.  and  xti.  1& 
Elements  of  Cnriadan  TheoloffT,  vol.  1.  p.  446. 

Ant.  Jud  lib.  zrii.  e.  12.  1 1.    0e  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  « 1.,  Ac._^ 

*  Calmet,  Preface  aur  I'Epitre  de  8.  Paul  A  Tite ;  Dr.  Benaoa'a  ITeftee 
^  his  Paraphraae  and  Coinmeotary  od  this  Epistle ;  Lardner's  Works, 
vvo.  voL  vi.  pp.  320—324. ;  4to.  toL  Hi.  pp.  994— 296^MlehaeUt's  lotrod. 
«Q|-  iv.  pp.  29-41. ;  Hag*a  latrod.  toL  11.  pp.  384—360.  Dr.  Haekiitghl*s 
rtefti,e  to  Ti»us. 


The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Titns 
were  never  questioned.* 

IV.  Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  churches 
in  the  several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apostoli- 
cal plan,  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  him,  that  he  might  dis- 
charge his  ministry  among  the  Cretans  with  the  greater  suc- 
cess, and  to  give  him  particular  instructions  concerning  )^ 
behaviour  towards  the  judaizins  teachers,  who  endeavoured 
to  pervert  the  (aith  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts. 
Part  I.  The  Irucription.(i.  1 — 4.) 
Part  II.  hutrudionB  to  TV'/uj, 

SxcT.  1.  Concerning  the  ordination  of  eUlera,  that  is,  of  bishops 
and  deacons,  whose  qualifications  are  enumerated.  (5 — 9.) 
Further,  to  show  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  in 
selecting  men  for  the  sacred  office,  Paul  reminds  him  of 
the  acts  of  the  judaizing  teachers.  ( 1 0 — 1 6.  ^ 

Skct.  2.  That  he  should  accommodate  hb  exhortations  to  the 
respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he 
was  commissioned  to  instruct;  and,  to  give  the  greuter 
weight  to  his  instructions,  he  admonishes  him  to  be  an 
example  of  what  he  taught,  (ii) 

6zcT.  3.  That  «he  should  inculcate  obedience  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  judaizing  teachers, 
who,  being  averse  from  all  civil  governors,  except  such  as 
were  of  their  own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Chri»- 
tians  with  a  like  seditious  spuit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity 
for  the  people  of  God  to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate  ;  and 
also  that  he  should  enforce  gentleness  to  all  men.  (iii.  1 — 7.) 

SzcT.  4.  That  he  should  enforce  good  works,  avoid  ibolisb 
questions,  and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8— -11.) 

Part  III.  An  Invitation  to  Titus^  to  come  to  the  Apostk  at  JVt*. 
eopolis^  together  with  various  Directions,  (iii.  12-^15.) 

y.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus  with  the 
two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  we  learn 
that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  every  where  indcfatiguble  in 
propagatmg  their  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  ncceBsIty 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  only  means  of  cb- 
taining  salvation ;  that  in.  the  most  distant  countries  they 
uniformly  taught  the  same  doctrine,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  practice  o(  sin  consistent  with  the  nope  of  salvation ; 
ana  that  in  order  to  draw  disciples  after  them,  they  eu- 
couraged  them  in  sin  by  the  vicious  practices  which  they 
themselves  followed,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be 
pardoned  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  That 
eminent  cntic  thinks  it  probable,  from  the  apostle's  com- 
manding Titus  in  Crete,  and  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  to  oppose 
those  errors,  that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  more  uumtrous 
and  successful  in  Epnesus  and  Crete  than  in  ether  places. 
As,  however,  Titus  was  a  Gentile  convert,  whose  interest  il 
was  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  law  ot 
Moses,  and  also  a  teacher  of  long  standing  in  the  faith.  Paul 
was  not  so  full  in  his  directions  find  exhortations  to  him,  as 
to  Timothy :  neither  did  he  recommend  to  him  meekness, 
lenity,  and  patience  in  teaching,  as  he  did  to  Timothy,  but 
rather  sharpness.  (Tit.  i.  13.  ii.  15.)  Dr.  Macknight  ac- 
counts for  this  difference  in  the  apostle's  letters  to  those  two 
evangelists,  by  supposing  that  litus  was  a  person  of  a  soA 
and  mild  temper;  whereas  Timothy,  being  a  young  man. 
might  have  been  of  a  more  ardent  spirit  that  stood  m  need 
of  some  restraint^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  zni 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulina 
rshan.  XIII. 


SECTION  XV. 

ON    THK   BPISTIJC  to   PHILBMOK. 

I.  Account  of  PhiletKon^'-JI.  Date. — ^IIL  Genuineness  and 
authenticity ^-'IV.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this  Ejdstle^-^ 
y.  Observ<uions  on  it, 

I.  Philkmon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colosste,  as  appears 
from  Paul's  mentioning  Onesimus  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  (iv.  9.^  as  one  o/  them,  and  also  from  his  saluting 
Archippus  in  tnis  Epistle  (ver.  3.),  who  appears  from  Col. 

*  It  is  cited  or  alinded  to  tfy  all  the  fathers  who  have  quoted  the  tws 
Epiatles  to  Timothy.    See  th4  referenees  lo  Uiem  to  p.  914.  swprm, 

•  Dr.  Bfacknifht's  Prefitce  to  Tiiua,  aect.  1  Jns. 
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iv.  17;  to  have  been  a  pastor  of  that  chaieh.  Philemoii 
•eeiDS  to  have  been  a  person  of  ^eat  worth  ae  a  man,  and  of 
some  note  as  a  citizen  in  his  own  country :  for  his  family 
was  so  numerous  that  it  mside  a  church  by  itself,  or  at  least 
a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  church  at  Colosse.  (ver.  2.)  He 
was  likewise  so  opulent,  that  he  was  able  by  the  commumoa^ 
Hon  of  his  faiih^  that  is,  by  his  beneficence,  to.  refresh  the 
bowels  of  the  saints.  (6, 7.)  According  to  Grotius,  Phile- 
niQQ  was  an  elder  of  Ephesus ;  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church :  and  from  Paul's  requesting  him  (23.)  to  pro- 
vide a  lodging  for  him  at  Colossse,  Michaelis  thmks  that  he 
was  a  deacon  of  that  church.  These  opinions  appear  to  have 
been  fouiided  on  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle,  where  Paul 
calls  him  a  fellow-labourer.  But  this  appellation,  Drs. 
Whitby,  Lardner,  and  Macknight  have  remarked,  is  of  am- 
biguous signification;  being  given  not  only  to  those  who 
were  employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  out  also  to  such 
pious  individuals,  of  either  sex,  as  assisted  the  apostles  in 
any  manner.^ 

Philemon  was,  most  probabl^r,  9  converted  Gentile,  and 
from  tiie  nineteenth  verse  of  this  Epistle,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  Paul ;  but, 
from  the  apostle's  saying  in  the  fifth  verse  that  he  had  heard 
oi  Philemon's  faith  in  Christ  (which  was  his  usual  phrase 
when  writing  to  Christians  whom  he  had  never  seen),'  Dr. 
Benson  is  of  opinion  that,  during  Panl's  long  stay  at  Ephe- 
sus, some  of  the  Colossiuis  had  gone  thither,  and  heard  him 
pveaeh  the  Christian  doctrine  (Acts  xix.  10.  xx.  31.) ;  or  that 
the  apoetle  had  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  planted 
the  Gospel  at  Colosss.  If  Saint  Paul  had  not  come  into 
those  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Phile- 
mon would  never  have  become  a  Christian ;  the  apostle  might 
therefore  well  say,  that  Philemon  owed  unto  him  himself;  or 
his  own  soul. 

II.  It  appears  from  verses  1. 10. 13.  and  23.  of  this  Epis- 
tle, that  Paul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it:  and 
as  he  expresses  ^22.)  his  expectation  of  being  shortly  re- 
leased, it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  a.d.  62,  or  early  in 
63 :  and  was  sent,  together  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  Colossians,  l)y  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

III.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics 
showed  an  inclination  to  expunge  this  Epistle  from  the  sacred 
canon  as  being  a  private  letter,  and  conseauently  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  Christian  church.  Unauestionably  the 
apostles  might  (and,  for  aught  we  know  to  tne  contrary,  did) 
write  private  letters  as  well  as  other  persons.  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  consider  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  in  this  light; 
it  was  wholly  written  with  the  apostle's  own  hand,  which 
was  much  more  ^an  what  he  called  the  token  in  all  his  Epis- 
tles, (2'rhess.  iii.  17.)  Although  from  its  brevity,  and  the 
private  nature  of  its  subject,  it  was  but  rarely  mentioned  by 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  writers,  yet  we  know  that  it  was 
alluded  to,  though  note*  ted  byname,byTertullian,*  and  was 
redconed  among  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  by  Caius.^  It  was 
likewise  most  expressly  Quoted  by  Origen,*  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  authentic  oy  all  the  ancient  writers  cited  by 
Eusebius,^'  and  also  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers ; 
and  it  has  always  been  inserted  in  every  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Stronger  external  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  exists  not,  than 
that  which  we  have  for  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  argu- 
ment of  which  is  not  mean,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  unworthy  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "  will  carefully  study  it, 
will  discern  a  great  number  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  expressed  or  insinuated :  for  instance,  I.  In  a 
religious  view,  or  upon  a  spiritual  account,  all  Christians  are 
upon  a  level.  Onesimus,  the  slave,  upon  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, is  the  apostle's  dear  son  ana  Philemon's  brother. 
2.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's  civil  affairs. 
•By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  freedman ; 
his  temporal  state  or  condition  was  still  the  safbe;  and, 
though  Onesimus  was  the  apostle^s  son  and  Philemon's  bro- 
ther upon  a  religious  account,  jet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Phi- 
lemon^s  slave  for  ever,  unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him 
his  freedom     3.  Servants  should  not  be  taken  or  detained 

t  Se«  inittticM  of  this  in  Rom.  zri.  8.  uid  3  John  6. 

s  See  E^b.  1.  IS.    CoL  i.  4.  and  iL  1. 

s  Lardner'8  Worka,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  4ffi. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  it  p.  274. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

*  Ibid.  9f90.  VOL  U.  p.  472. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  635. 
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from  their  own  masters  wittiemt  their  nsestai's  cocseiit.  (S« 
ver.  13,  U.)    4.  We  shonld  \a^e  and  do  g«od  unto  all  hm. 
We  should  not  eontemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor  disdai 
to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  it  is  in  onr  power.    The  apos. 
th  Las  here  set  ns  an  example  of  benevolence,  condesceiaioB, 
uud  Chiistiai;  charity,  whioh  it  w<^  becoities  ns  to  follow. 
H^  took  pains  with  and  eonveited  a  slave,  and  m  a  wm 
affections  te  and  earnest  manner  intefceded  with  his  mastei 
foi  his  pardon.    5.  We  should  not  utterly  despair  of  thon 
who  are  widced,  but  shoold  use  oar  best  endeavoois  to  p^ 
clum  them.     Thongh  Onesimns  had  robbed  his  master  aod 
mn  away  from  him,  the  apostle  srttenipted  his  comrersioi 
among  otnera,  and  sncceeded  therein,     o.  Restitation  it  dw 
where  an  injnry  has  been  done,  tmleas  the  injured  jmtj 
freely  forgive :  aocofdingW,  the  apostle  Ptml  gives  a  promige, 
under  his  own  hand,  for  Onesimns's  making  xestitntioB  is  i 
matter  of  justice,  if  Philemon  insisted  vcptm  it.    7.  We  shciid 
be  grateful  to  our  beoefaetors.  This  Saint  Paal  toaehesorai 
very  gently  (ver.  19.),  where  he  intimates  to  PhUemaflni 
he  owed  onto  him  himself  also:  and  tberefbie,  in  poistof 
gratitnde,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  his  request.    8.  We  Bhouid 
tornve  the  penitent,  and  l^  heartily  reconciled  to  tluia. 
9.  The  apostle's  example  teaches  ns  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
up()ttanels  and  differences,  and  reconcile  those  who  an  n 
vaiianoe.     10.  A  wise  man  chooses  sometimes  to  address  a 
a  soft  and  obliging  manner,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  8s> 
thority  to  command.    11.  The  bishops  and  paston  of  tbe 
Christian  church,  and  all  teachers  of  religion,  have  here  the 
most  glorious  example  set  before  them,  to  induce  them  t» 
have  a  most  tender  regard  to  the  sools  of  men  of  all  ranki 
and  conditions ;  and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave,  as  veQ 
as  the  rich  and  great  and  honourable  of  the  earth.    He  vho 
disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a  fhgitiTe  and  a  thief,  ba 
preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  him,  and  took  paiM 
with  him,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  master,  an  IxiQesi 
worthy  man ;— how  disinterested  must  he  have  been !  To 
whom  would  he  not  condescend  1  or  whose  salvatioQ  loj 
happiness  would  he  not  endeavour  to  promote  1    Would  to 
God  there  was  the  same  spirit  in  all  the  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity, at  all  times  and  in  all  places !     13.  Here  is  a  nwrt 
glomus  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  Christianity,  where  it  is 
nghtly  understood  and  sincerely  embraced.    It  truisformsi 
worthless  slave  and  thief  into  a  pious,  virtoous,  amiable,  sad 
useful  man ;  makes  him  not  only  happier  and  better  in  hio- 
self,  but  a  better  servant,  and  better  in  all  relations  and  m- 
cumstances  whatever. 

*'  Shall  an  epistle  so  full  of  useful  and  excellent  instrnv 
tions  be  rejected  for  its  brevity  t  or  because  the  oceasios 
required  that  it  should  be  written  coneemiag  one  paracalar 
person  t  or  addressed  to  a  private  man  %  Men  would  do  v^ 
to  examine  it  carefally  before  they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it 

so  slightly.'*' 

IV .  We  learn  from  this  Epistle  that  Onesimus  was  m 
slave  of  Philemon,  whom  he  had  probably  robbed,^  and  raj 
away  from  him  as  far  as  Rome.  Whethw  he  repefnted  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  voluntarily  went  to  Paul,  or  i"  ™ 
other  manner  they  came  to  meet  there,  we  have  do  iirfw* 
mation.  But  the  apostle,  during  his  confinement  in  kit  ottn 
hired  house^  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rude  slave,  con- 
yetted  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptised  him.  h  ^ 
appears  that  Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  him  for  sometime^ 
wait  upon  himself,  until  Onesimus,  by  his  conduct,  coDfi™ 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  During  his  abodt 
with  the  apostle,  he  served  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
and  affection :  but,  being  sensible  of  his  fault  in  ni&niof 
away  from  his  master,  he  wished  to  repair  that  injury  by 
returning  to  him.  At  the  same  time  being  afraid  lest,  on  w 
return,  his  master  should  inflict  upon  him  the  punishmfl'' 
which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Phrygia  was  due  to  a  fogi^w 
slave,'  he  entreated  Paul  to  write  to  Philemon  in  his  behwfi 
and  requested  him  to  forgive  and  receive  him  again  w^^jjj!* 
family.  The  apostle  therefore  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Pw- 
lemon,  "in  which,  with  Ae  greatest  softness  of  expression. 
warmth  of  affection,  and  delicacy  of  address,  he  not  mj 
interceded  for  Onesimus's  pardon,  but  urged  Philemon  to 
esteem  him  and  put  confidence  in  him  as  a  sincere  Chnstiao. 

f  Dr.  BenBoa'i  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianitf,  wl  u  P- 
311.  2d  edit.  _;^,- 

•  Macknight  and  Lardner  are  of  opinion  that  Saint  Panl*s  e^PJSSlS 
the  eiobteenth  verae  does  not  insinuate  that  Onesunas  had  fwMa  o" 
masiter^r  any  thing  but  his  aerrice.  .   ^^ 

•  Orotiui  informs  ua  that  niastera  had  a  power  to  torture  their  u^ 
who  behaved  ill,  and  even  to  put  them  to  death,  withovit  •PP'T'^^lv^ 
magistrate ;  and  that  this  was  agreeable  not  only  to  the  Roman  but  aw  " 
the  Grecian  law. 
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Lnd  because  restitatioii«by  repairing  the  injarj  that  has  been 
one,  restores  the  person  who  did  the  injury  to  the  character 
'^hich  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onedimus  to  appear 

I  Philemon's  family  with  some  degree  of  repatation,  bound 
iniFelf  in  this  Epistle  by  his  handwriting,  not  only  to  repay 

II  that  Onesimus  owed  to  Philemon,  but  to  make  full  itpa- 
ition  also  to  Philemon  for  whatever  injury  he  had  done  to 
im  by  running  away.'*'  To  account  for  the  solicitude 
zpressed  by  Paul  in  this  Epistle  in  order  to  obtain  Onesi- 
lus's  pardon,  and  procure  a  thorough  reoonciiiation,  it  is  not 
ecessan^  to  suppose,  witfi  some  cntics,  that  Philemon  was 
een  ana  obstinate  in  his  resentments,  or  of  that  rough  and 
itractable  disposition  for  which  the  Ph^rsians  were  pro- 
erbial.  Tlie  contrary  is  insinuated  by  the  apostle,  who  has 
I  other  places  commended  his  benemeiioe  and  charity.  It 
I  most  probable,  as  Dr.  Macknigfat  has  conjeetuied,  that 
hilemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on  whom  the  jpaidooinflr 
f  Onesinoms  too  easily  might  have  had  a  bad  efect ;  and 
lerefore  he  might  jadge  some  punishment  necessary  as  an 
sample  to  the  rest  At  least  JPanl  could  not  have  consi- 
ered  the  pardoning  of  Onesimus  as  an  afiair  that  merited  so 
&uch  earnest  eaUsityy  with  a  person  of  Philemon's  pidty« 
enerolenoe,  and  gratitude,  unless  he  had  suspecled  him  to 
lave  entertained  some  such  intention. 

V.  AVhetlier  Philemon  pwdoned  or  punished  Onesimus,  is 
.  oireumstaooe  oonoeming  which  we  have  no  information. 
rrom  the  earaeetaess  witn  which  the  apostle  solicited  his 
lardon*  and  from  the  generosity  and  gooaness  of  Philemon's 
lispoeition,  the  eminent  critic  above  cited  conjectures  that  he 
icUially  pardoned  Onesimus,  and  even  gave  him  his  freedom, 
A  compliance  with  the  apostle's  insinuation,  as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  some,  that  he  would  do  more  than  he  had  asked, 
Por  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  ancient  times,  to  bestow 
freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had  procured 
for  them  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.  The 
primitive  Christians  preserving  this  Epistle,  and  placing  it 
m  the  sacred  canon  (Dr.  Benson  remarks^  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Philemon  granted  tne 
apostle's  request,  and  received  Onesimus  into  his  house  and 
favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  particularly  recommended 
by  Saint  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Oolossians  (iv.  9.),  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cheerfully  received  him  into 
their  church.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,'  Onesimus 
IS  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Berea ;  but  they  are  a  compi- 
lation of  the  fourth  century^  and  consequently,  of  no  authority. 
When  Ignatius  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (a.  d.  107), 
their  bishop^s  name  was  Onesimus :  and  Grotius  thought  that 
was  the  person  for  whom  Saint  Paal  interoedeu. 


urged  every  thing  that  can  be  said  upon  the  occasion.  Pliny 
is  too  affected  to  be  affecting ;  the  apostle  takes  possession 
of  our  heart,  and  excites  our  compassion  whether  we  will*  oi 
not* 

On  the  widerigned  eotnddeneeg  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Aposllss,  see  Dr.  Palsy's  Hore  Paulints 
Chap.  XIV. 


he 


But 


this,  as  Dr.  Lardner*  remarks,  is  not  oertain.  Dr.  Mill*  has 
mentioned  a  copy,  at  the  conclusion  of  whioh  it  is  said  that 
Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  by  having  his  legs 
broken. 

The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  com- 
position.    Such  deferenoe^Uid  respect  for  Philemon,  such 


SECTION  XVI. 

Oir  THB  ■PlflPTLB  TO  TBI  HSBRIWSt 

L  To  whom  'mitton^^JL  In  what  langrvagv^-^Ul,  Jit  ^a* 
niMfiefieff*  and  autkentieinf^^^Prooft  that  it  wot  written  by 
JPatfi^— IV.  Itt  Asltfw— V.  Occaoion  and  scope  of  thie  Bpie^ 
tlc-^VL  Syn^tie  sfiU  contents. 

I.  ArriR  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  written  by  Paol^ 
with  his  name  prefixed  to  them,  suooeeds  whst  we  call  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  which 
has  been  more  controverted,  peihapsy  than  any  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  As  the  initiatory  formula,  usual  in  the 
other  apostolical  letters,  is  wanting  in  this  Epistle  (notwith- 
standing the  superscription  terms  it  the  I^piMtk  to  the  Hebrews)^ 
it  has  kwen  questioned  whether  it  was  really  an  Epistle  sent 
to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse  or  dissertation 
intended  for  general  readers.  Michaelis  determines  that  it 
is  an  Epistle,  and  remarks  that  not  only  the  second  person 
plural  ye  incessantly  occurs  in  it,  which  alone  indeed  would 
oe  no  proof,  but  also  that  the  author  alludes  to  special  cii^ 
cumstances  in  this  writing,  in  chapters  v.  II.  13.  vi.  9.  x« 
33 — 34.,  and  above  all  in  chapter  xiii.  33, 34.,  which  contains 
the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various  salutations ;  all  which 
circumstances  taken  together  ^ow  that  it  really  is  an  apos- 
tolical Epistle. 

Who  tne  Hebrews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  of  opinion  that  bv  **  the  Hebrews**  in  this 
Epistle  we  are  to  understand  tnose  Jewish  believers  who 
had  left  Jerusalem  a  short  time  before  its  destruction,  and 
were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor ;'  but  of  ^is  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  Others  again  have  imagined  that 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia, 
Macedonia,  or  at  Corinth  or  Rome,  or  to  those  who  resided 
in  Palestine.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius, 
Chrysostom,  Theedoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  fiithera,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews  was  sent  to  Uie 
converted  Jews  living  in  Judaea;  who  in  the  apostle's  days 
were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Jews  in 
the  Gentile  countries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or  Grecians. 
rActe  vi.  1.  ix.  39.  xi.  30.)  The  opinion  of  these  learned 
mtfaen  is  adopted  by  Beia,  Louis  Cappsl,  Carpzov,  Dm* 


affection  and  concern  for  Onesimus,  such  distant  but  just  Liriitfoot,  Whitby,  Hill,  Laidner,  and  iSaGkniglU,  Bishopt 
insinuation,  such  a  genteel  and  fine  address  pervade  tlie   Pearson  and  Tomline,  HWlet,  Rosenmoller,  Hug,  Scott,  and 

whole,  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  •"  -     .o 

Paul  was  not  unacquaint^  with  the  world,  and  was  not  that 
weak  and  visionary  enthusiast,  which  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation have  sometimes  represented  him  to  be.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  peruse  this  admirable  Epistle  without  being 
touched  with  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the  masteriy 
address  that  appear  in  every  part  of  it  We  see  here,  in  a 
most  striking  light,  how  perfectly  consistent  true  politeness 
is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  tne  friend, 
but  even  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  the  apostle. 

Every  word  has  its  force  and  propriety.    With  what  uiniity 

and  authority  does  Paul  entreat,  though  a  prisoner !     With 

what  condescension  and  humility  does  he  command,  though 

an  apostle !    And  if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no 

other  point  of  view  than  as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must 

he  allowed  to  be  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.    As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  compare  it 

with  an  Epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny,'  timt  seems  to  have 

wen  written  on  a  similar  occasion;  which,  though  composed 

oy  one  who  has  always  been  reckoned  to  excel  in  the  episto- 

•atory  style,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  many  beauties, 

yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  reader  to  be 

vastly  inferior  to  this  animatea  composition  of  the  apostle. 

Hliny  seems  desiroua  of  saying  something ;  the  apostle  has 


*  Nacknifht's  Prefkce  to  Philemon,  aect  2. 
•Ub.vHLc.46. 

*  >^  orks,  8to.  toI.  !▼.  p.  381. ;  4to.  voL  ll<  p.  SM. 

*  Not.  Teat.  MUlii  et  Kuiterl,  p.  ftlS. 


•  I4b.  Ix.  8p.  31. 


othera.  Michaelis  considers  it  as  written  for  the  use  of  tho 
Jewiflii  Christians  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Palestine ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuarta,  (who  is  followed  by  M.  La  Harpe)  that  it 
was  directed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestme,  and  probably  to  the 
church  of  Caesarea.^  The  venr  ancient  opinion  last  stated  is 
corroborated  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which 
we  meet  with  many  things  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers 
in  Judaea. 

1.  It  ii  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  the 
perMms  to  whom  it  was  addresMd,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
iaUing  back  from  Christtanity  to  Judaism,  indnoed  partly  by  a 
severe  peisecution,  and  partly  by  the  him  arguments  of  the  rab- 
bins. This  could  hardly  have  happened  to  several  communities 
at  the  same  time  in  any  other  oountiy  than  Palestine,  and  there- 
fore  we  cannot  suppose  it  of  several  communities  of  Ada  Minor, 
to  which,  in  ihe  opinion  of  some  oommentaton,  the  Epistle  was 

•  Doddridge,  iDtrod.  to  Phllemoii. 
1 0bsenrvtions  on  the  Apocalypee  of  Saint  lohn,  p.  344. 

•  Stuart'a  Comm.  on  the  EpiaUe  to  the  Hebrewa,  toI.  L  pp.  87->73.  (An* 
dover,  N.  Am.  18S7.)  In  pp.  &-67.  he  haa  diacnaaed  the  varloua  hypo* 
theaea  ot  Dr.  Storr,  who  aappoaea  It  to  have  beM  written  Id  the  Hebrew 
church  at  Oalatia:  of  Noeaaelt,  who  conaidered  it  aa  addreaaed  to  the 
church  at  Theaaalonica ;  of  Bolten,  who  imaginec  that  It  wma  directod  •• 
Hebrewa  who  were  aojoumera  in  Aala  Mnor;  cf  Michael  Weber,  who 
advanced  and  endeavoured  to  aupport  the  opinion  that  it  waa  addreneJ  to 
the  church  at  Corinth;  and  of  the  aneienta  (whoae  opinion  he  adoptajt 
that  this  epiatle  waa  written  to  the  Hebrew  church  in  Paleatine.       

•  U  Harpe,  Enaai  Critique  aur  TAuthenticit*  de  TEpitre  aux  Hebvsn  . 
p.  136.  (Toulouae.  183S<.'' 
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addressed .  Chtistiaaity  at  this  time  enjoyed,  from  the  tolerating 
Bpirlt  of  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Roman  magistrates,  through- 
out the  empire  in  general,  so  much  religious  liberty,  that  out  of 
Palestine  it  Wjuid  have  been  diificult  to  have  e0ected  a  general 
persecution  J  But,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  sanhe- 
drin  in  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  in  that  country  underwent 
several  severe  persecutions,  especially  during  the  high-priesthood 
of  the  younger  Ananus,  when  Saint  James  and  other  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom. 

2.  Further,  if  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  espe- 
cially those  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colosatans,  and 
compare  them  with  the  two  Epistles  of  Saint  Peter,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,  we  shall  find,  though  mention  is  maide  of  seducers, 
not  the  smallest  traces  of  imminent  danger  of  an  apostasy  to 
Judaism,  and  still  less  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  as  we  find 
in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
two  passages  of  this  Epistle  (vi.  6.  z.  29.)  which  relate  to  blas- 
phemy against  Christ,  as  a  person  justly  condemned  and  crucified, 
aie  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situation  of  communities  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  these  passages  without  inferring 
that  several  Christians  had  really  apostatized  and  openly  blas- 
phemed Christ;  for  it  appears  from  Acts  xxvi.  11.  that  violent 
measures  were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpose,  of  which 
we  meet  with  no  traces  in  any  other  country  at  that  early  age. 
Neither  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  nor  those  of  Saint  Peter, 
furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and 
returft  to  Judaism :  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened 
in  the  communities  to  which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would 
hardly  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  or  without  cautioning 
other  persons  against  following  such  examples.  The  circum- 
stance, likewise,  to  which  the  auiaor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
alludes  (x.  25.),  that  several  who  still  continued  Christians  for- 
sook the  places  of  public  worship,  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
Epistle,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  persecution,  which 
deterred  the  Chr*«'tians  from  an  open  confession  of  their  fiiith. 
In  this  melancholy  situation,  the  Hebrews,  almost  reduced  to 
despair,  are  referred  (x.  25.  35—38.)  to  the  promised  coming  of 
Christ,  which  they  are  requested  to  await  with  patience,  as  being 
not  far  distant  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  promised  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiv.),  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
(Luke  xxi.  28.),  "  When  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh/'  Now  this  coming  of  Christ  was  to  the  Christians  in 
Palestine  a  deliverance  from  the  yoke  with  which  they  were 
oppressed ;  but  it  had  no  such  influence  on  the  Christians  of 
other  oDuntries.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  persecution  under 
Nero  happened  in  the  year  G5,  about  two  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  second  under  Bomitian, 
about  five-and-twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  From  ch.  xii.  7.  though  no  mention  is  made  in  express 
terms  of  martyrs  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
we  may  with  great  probability  infer,  that  several  persons  had 
really  suffered,  and  afforded  a  noble  example  to  their  brethren.  If 
this  inference  be  just,  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
written,  must  have  been  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  for  in  no  other 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  the  year  65,  had  the  enemies 
^f  Christianity  the  power  of  persecuting  its  professors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  because  no  Roman 
court  of  justice  would  have  condemned  a  man  to  death,  merely 
for  religious  opinions ;  and  the  pretence  of  the  Jews,  that  who- 
ever acknowledged  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  was  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  emperor,  was  too  sophistical  to  be  admitted  by  a  Ro- 
man magistrate.  But,  in  Palestine,  Stephen  and  the  elder  James 
hod  already  suffered  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  xiii.) ;  both  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the 
same  fiite  (Acts  xii.  3 — 6.  xxii.  11 — 21. 26. 30.) ;  and  according 
to  Josephus,^  several  other  persons  were  put  to  death,  during  the 
high-priesthood  of  the  younger  Ananus,  about  the  year  64  or  65.^ 

4.  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2.  and  iv.  12.,  and  particularly 

t  This  is  evideat  from  the  Acts  or  the  Apostles.  See  also  lardner's  Credi- 
bihty,  chap.  vli.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  164—201. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  90—110.) 

^  A.Dt.  Jud.  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  f  1.  The  words  of  Josephas  are  as  follow :— "  The 
younger  Ananus,  who  had  obtained  the  office  or  high-priest,  was  a  man  of 
desperate  character,  of  the  sect  of  the  Saducces,  who,  as  I  have  observed 
lacMher  places,  were  in  general  severe  in  their  punishments.  This  Ananus 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  acting  according  to  his  inclination,  after  the 
death  of  Featus,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus.  In  this 
interval  he  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  and  brought  before  it  James,  a 
brother  of  Jesus  who  whs  called  Christ,  and  several  others,  where  they 
were  accused  of  having  violated  the  law,  and  were  condemned  to  be  stoned 
to  death.  But.  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  city,  and  they  who  strictly 
adhered  to  the  law,  disapproved  highly  of  this  measure." 

a  Michaeli%  vol  iv.  pp.  193—197. 


the  exhortation  in  IL  I — 4.,  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  beGfrcn 
of  Judsa,  where  Jesus  Christ  himself  first  taught,  and  his  disd* 
pies  after  him,  confirming  their  testimony  with  very  nmnercoi 
and  conspicuous  miracles. 

5i  The  people  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  ac 
quainted  with  our  Saviour's  sufierings,  as  those  of  Judsa  matt 
have  been.  This  appears  in  Heb.  L  3. ;  iL  9.  18. ;  v.  7.  8. ;  ii. 
14.  28. ;  X.  12.;  xii  2,  3. ;  and  xiiL  12. 

6.  The  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  properly  understood  of  Chns. 
tians  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  fizst 
preached. 

7.  Lastly,  the  exhortation  in  Heb.  xiiL  13 — 14.  is  very  diiCoi;h 
to  be  explained,  on  the  supposition  tiiat  the  Epistle  was  wrism 
to  Hebrews  who  lived  out  of  Palestme ;  for  neither  in  the  Acto 
of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  other  EpisUes,  do  we  meet  wiih  a 
instance  of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  fisr  a  belief  in 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  apostles  themselves  were  penstied 
to  teadi  openly  in  the  Jewi^  assemblies.     But  if  we  nppoK 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish  converts  in  Jereiika, 
this  passage  becomes  perfectly  desr,  and  Dr.  Lardner  obGOHi, 
must  have  been  very  suitable  to  their  caee,  especially  if  it  vs 
written  only  a  short  time  before  the  conunencement  of  the  ien^ 
war,  about  the  year  65  or  66.  The  Chiietiaiis,  on  tlus  sappBimi, 
are  exhorted  to  endure  their  fiUe  with  patienoe,  if  they  dunildbe 
oblig^  to  retire,  or  should  even  be  ignominiously  expelled  fm 
Jerusalem,  since  Christ  himself  had  been  forced  out  of  this  veiy 
city,  and  had  suflered  without  its  walls.     It  was  a  city  devoted  io 
destruction,  and  they  who  fled  from  it  had  to  expect  a  better  a 
heaven.    The  disciples  of  Christ  had  been  already  warned  k 
theur  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (MatL  xxiv.  16—22.),  and  tie 
time  assigned  for  their  flight  could,  when  this  Epistle  was  wfida, 
be  not  far  distant      That  they'actually  followed  his  advice,  ap- 
pears from  the  relation  of  Eusebius  ;*  and,  according  to  Joeephis.' 
the  most  sensible  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  took  similar  mtumt 
after  the  retreat  of  Cestius  Gallus,  which  happened  in  Novea- 
her  66,  and  likewise  left  the  city.    If  we  suppose,  therefore,  tlat 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  p«b;i 
in  question  is  clear ;  but  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  written  b 
Hebrews,  who  lived  in  any  other  place,  the  words,  ^ Let  tap 
forth  vith  him  out  of  the  camp,  bearing"  his  reproach,"  Im 
their  meaning.    Further  (x.  25.)  the  exhortation,  Mt /ertakk$ 
the  attembling  ofouraelveg  together,  ae  the  manner  of  nmeis, 
but  exhorting  one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  ao  ye  tettk 
day  approaching,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  this  opinia. 
The  approaching  day  can  mean  only  the  day  appointed  fat  ^ 
destruction  oi  Jerusalem,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  Mius: 
but  this  event  immediately  concerned  only  the  Hebrews  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  could  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  inhsbitutf 
of  other  coimtries,  such  as  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Spain,  esiia 
to  forsake  or  to  frequent  the  places  of  public  worship.^ 

To  these  clear  and  decisive  evidences,  that  the  Epistle  ib 
the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  JfUfrish  Christians  resident  ib 
Palestine,  it  has  been  objected, 

1.  That  the  words  in  Heb.  xii  4.  (ye  have  not  resisted  snti 
blood,  combating  against  tin)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  where  there  had  already  been  two  martyrs,  viz.  Stephen 
and  James.  But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight;  for  the  a(w»^ 
was  addressing  the  laity  of  that  church,  to  whom  alone  H^ 
Epistle  was  directed,  and  not  to  the  rulers;  and  few,  if  aoj*^ 
the  common  people,  had  hitherto  been  put  to  death,  though  afj 
had  been  imprisoned,  pillaged,  and  defamed.  Compare  Act«TU 
1—3.  xxvi.  10,  11.  and  1  These,  ii.  14. 

2.  That  the  remark  in  Heb.  vi.  10.  (  God  is  not  unrighte'uttt 
forget  your  vork  and  labour  of  love,  in  that  ye  have  miniit^ 
to  the  saints,  and  do  minister)  is  not  suiUble  to  the  state  oUbe 
church  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the  ^^^ 
of  that  church  at  JSrst  were  in  a  state  of  affluence,  when  they  m 
all  things  in  common,  yet  afterwards  they  became  so  poor  tin 
they  were  relieved  by  the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  ChriiiHU"* 
in  Macedonia,  Galatia,  Corinth,  and  Antioch.  There  is,  howet^ 
no  force  in  this  objection.    Ministering  to  the  saints  in  uhsb 
days  did  not  consist  solely  in  helping  them  with  money.  Atten^ 
ing  on  them  in  their. imprisonment-^rendering  them  sny  upj 
ofiices  of  which  they  stood  in  need — speaking  to  them  in  a  <^ 
and  consolatory  manner — these  and  such  other  services  ^J^ 
be  performed  vrithout  money  were,  and  still  are,  as  much  °^^^ 
ing  to  the  saints  as  affording  them  pecuniary  aid.     AjmL  d(n^ 

*  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 

»  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  il.  c  20.  §  I.  -«,«?.; 

•  Michaells,  vol  iv.  p.  199.    Lardner»s  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi  pp-  3*^*^ ' 
4to.  vol  i.  pp.  326j  327. 
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iesiy  the  memben  of  the  chuieh  tt  JerUMlem  ministered  in  that 
aanner  to  one  another  in  their  aflUctiona.  But,  though  the  gene- 
rality of.  the  memben  of  that  church  were  reduced  to  poverty  bj 
the  soiTeriogs  they  had  sustained,  yet  in  all  probability  there 
wen  tome  among  them  in  better  circumstanees  who  might  have 
deKTfed  the  commendation,  that  they  had  admifiistered  and  did 
wunuUT  t9  the  sainU,  by  giving  them  a  aharo  of  their  worldly 

|00dl.> 

Upsn  a  Teview,  therefore,  of  all  the  eircnmstanceSi  we 
ihali  be  justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church, 
that  this  Epistle  was  addreised  to  Hebrew  Christians  in  Pa- 
jestine ;  but  it  is  (as  Micfaaelis  has  observed)  a  question  of 
little  or  no  importance,  whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 
alone,  or  to  any  other  city  in  Palestine ;  because  an  Epistle, 
intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  converts  at  Jerusalem,  must 
eqaally  have  concerned  the  other  Jewish  converts  in  that 
countiy." 

II.  The  next  question  concerning  this  Epistle  relates  to 
the  Lamgviqs  in  which  it  was  written.  On  this  subject  there 
have  been  two  principal  opinions ;  one,  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Hwrew,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke  or 
Barnabas;  ud  the  other,  tiiat  it  was  written  in  Greek.  The 
former  opinion  is  entertained  by  the  fathers,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Eothalius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  and  (as 
«ome  haresopposiMi)  Origen,and  also  by  Bahrdt,  MichaeUs, 
and  others  among  the  mcMJems.  The  latter  opinion — ^that  it 
W3S  originally  composed  in  Greek— is  held  by  Fabricius, 
Beausobre,  Oapf^el,  Owen,  Basnaffe,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet, 
Wetstein,  Brannius,  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Calmet,  Caipzov, 
Pritiua,  Moldenhawer,  Laraner,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Ro- 
ieamuller,  Rompsus,  Viser,  Alber,  Bishop  Tomhne,  Dr. 
lales,  Professor  Stuart,  and  we  believe,  by  almost  every 
aodem  comoaentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  book. 

The  aiguoaents  for  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original 
f  this  Epistle  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following: — 

1.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
ana,  it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  written  in  their  own  lan- 
uage.  To  this  aigmnent,  it  has  been  replied,  JSrtty  That  if  it 
as  proper  that  the  apostle  should  write  to  them  in  the  Hebrew 
>Dgue,  it  must  have  been  equally  proper  for  him  to  write  his 
tter  to  the  Romans  in  their  own  language ;  yet  we  know  that 
3int  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  not  written  in  Latin, 
le  language  of  Rome,  but  in  Greek:  nay,  that  all  his  Epistles, 
)d  those  of  the  other  apostles,  were  written  in  Greek,  and  not 
1  the  hnguages  of  the  churdies  and  persons  to  whom  they 
ere  addrnned.  Secondly ^  The  Apostolical  Epistles  being  in- 
-nded  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian  vrarld  in  eveiy  age,  as 
rcU  as  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent,  it  was  more 
<roper  that  they  should  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  any  provincial 
(iaiect;  because  the  Greek  language  was  then  universally  un- 
ierstood.  The  arguments  already  adduced,  to  show  that  Greek 
raa  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  are 
qoally  appficable  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
icTer  written  in  Hebrew.' 

2.  It  ii  objected,  that  this  Epistle  has  been  originally  written 
I  Hebrew,  because  its  Greek  style  is  superior  to  that  of  Saint 
aaJ's  odier  Epistles.  To  which  Rosenmtiller,  after  Carpsov, 
IS  repfied  by  observing,  that  the  difference  in  style  may  be 
adiiy  aroounted  for,  by  considering,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
KMtle's  last  Epistles,  and  that  from  his  extensive  intercourae 
ith  men  of  various  ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  numerous 
umeys,  "Paul  the  aged"  would  naturally  write  in  a  diffisrent 
fie  from  Paul  when  a  young  man.  To  this  remark  we  may 
d,  that  there  are  such  coinddedces  of  expression  between  this 
Hstle  and  Saint  Paul's  other  letters,  which  were  in  Greek,  as 
linij  show  that  he  was  its  author,  and  consequently  did  not 
lie  it  in  Hebrew ;  but  as  this  topic  is  discussed  more  at  length 
a  aabsequent  page,^  we  proceed  to  remark,  that,  as  the  Syriac 
lion  of  this  Epistle  was  made  from  the  Greek  at  the  end  of 
I  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  it  is  evident 

no  Hebrew  original  was  then  extant;  and  consequently  that 

ilis's  hypothesis,  respecting  tne  blunders  committed  by  the 

translator,  has  no  foundation  whatever.    Again,  the 

le  is  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but 

or  when,  we  are  not  informed.    Was  this  tmnslation 

ted  in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews  ?    If  eo,  what 

ckni^ht's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^  sect.  2.  $  I. 

•chaelis,  Introd.  vol  vr.  p.  193 
«c«  Vol  1.  Part  1.  Chap.  I.  8€Ct  Itt  %  II.  pp.  193, 194.    To  the  above  argu- 
|a  wp  niay  add,  that  the  apostolic  lather  Barnabas  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
B'f*mt»  in  the  Grbbk  bngoiu^. 

tre  pp.  332  ->%6.  infra,  where  the  question  respecting  the  author  of 
'  lipigtic  is  r.iMxsiriAreil. 


purpose  could  be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  when  it  was 
only  to  be  used  in  Greek  1  Was  it  sent  in  Hebrew  before  tht 
supposed  translation  1  In  what  language  was  it  communicated 
to  odiers  by  the  Christians  who  first  received  it  1  Clement  waa 
never  in  the  East  to  translate  it  And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it 
were  dispersed  in  Hebrew,  how  came  they  to  be  so  utterly  lost, 
that  no  authentic  lepoct  or  tradition  conoeminf  them,  or  any  one 
of  them,  ever  remained :  besides,  if  it  were  translated  by  Clement 
in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone  were  preserved,  how 
came  it  to  pass,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and  generally  received 
in  the  East  bdTore  the  Western  churches  received  it  into  their 
canon  of  Scriptural  This  tradition,  therefore,  respecting  its 
translarion  by  Clement,  is  every  way  g^roundless  and  improbable. 

Independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  which  show 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Sjrio-Chaldaic  dialect,  the  Epistle  itaelf  furnishes 
us  with  decisive  and  positive  evidence  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  now  extant. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throughout, 
manifests  that  it  is  no  translation.  It  has  altogether  the  air  of 
an  originaL  There  is  nothing  of  the  constraint  of  a  translator, 
nor  do  we  meet  with  those  Hebraisms  which  occur  so  constantly 
in  the  Septuagint  version.' 

2.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted :  as  Melchizedek  by  JTin^ 
of  Righteouoneoo  (vii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peace,  whidh 
interpretation  would  have  been  superfluous  if  the  Epistle  had 
been  written  in  Hebrew.  If  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not 
an  original,  because  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added 
we  may  vrith  equal  propriety  affirm  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  in  Hebrew,  because  he  has 
added  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word  Abba, — father  (Rom. 
viii.  16.  Gal.  iv.  6.),  or  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
because  (i.  47.  xx.  16.)  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Rabboni.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 
the  other  three  evangelists,  all  of  whom,  we  have  seen,  vm>to 
in  Greek,  as  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiqiuty  also  attests 
A  further  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  and  consequently  was  not  a  translation,  is,  that 
the  argument  of  the  author  is  fotmded  im  the  interpretation  whici 
he  has  given  us  of  the  words  above  cited. 

3.  The  passages,  died  iiom  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle,, 
are  not  quoted  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint,  wncra 
that  faiUifuUy  represented  the  Hebrew  text.  Frequently  the 
stress  of  the  aigument  taken  ftom  such  quotations  relies  on 
something  peculiar  in  that  version,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place  if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew. 
And  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  Septuagint  did  not  fully 
rende:  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his  own,  from  which  he 
argues  in  the  same  manner,  whence  it  is  manifipst  that  this  Epi»> 
tie  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew.  ^ 

Independently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  posi« 
tive)  arguments  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  MichaeUs  has  attempted  to  answer,  but 
without  success,  the  h3^othe8i3  that  it  was  written  in  He- 
brew is  attended  with  several  difficulties,  and  particularly  tliO 
two  following  :— 

1.  That  at  the  time  the  author  (Paul,  as  is  shown  in  a  subse- 

•  The  numeroas  paronomasias,  or  occurrences  of  words  of  lilie  sonnd, 
but  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  En^iish  with  due  effect,  tliai  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Epistle,  have  been  urged  asaclearproof  that  it  in  not  a  trans- 
lation. See  instances  of  such  paroDomasias  m  Hebrews  ▼.  8.  14.  vii.  3.  \9. 
22.  ix.  10.  X.  34.  xi.  37.  and  xiil.  14.  (Gr.)  But  of  these  paronomasias,  Prof. 
Stuart  observes  tl»at  the  instance  from  Heb.  x.  34.  is  ihc  only  one  which 
appears  to  betray  any  marlcs  of  desicn ;  and  even  here  the  marks  are  by 
no  means  of  a  decisive  nature.  "If  the/  are  altogether  accidental,  they 
may  have  occurred  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  its  present  lan- 
guage is  merely  that  of  a  tTanalatton,  In  fact,  even  designed  parononisp 
sias  may,  not  unfrequently,  occur  in  a  translation.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  oeiog  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He. 
brews  built  on  such  instances  of  paronomasia  as  those  above  cited  (where, 
in  most"  examples  "it  is  a  merehomophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases),  is 
too  uncertain  and  too  slender  to  be  rested  on,  as  a  proper  support  of  the 
opinion  in  question."    Stuart's  Comm.  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

•  Dr.  Owen  has  ably  treated  this  topic  in  his  fifth  exercitaiion  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  46—53.  folio  edition.  Cahnet,  Comment.  Literal,  torn, 
viii.  pp.  631,  632.  Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  £82—398.  Calvin  and 
several  other  divines  have  laid  much  stress  n^n  the  rendering  of  the  He* 
brew  woni  herith  by  J««$»in,  which  denotes  either  testament  or  covenant: 
and  Michaelis  has  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  most  specious  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  prove  that  the  E))istle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally 
written  in  Greek.  But  Braunins  afAriAs  that  it  proves  nothing  either  war. 
Proleg.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  p.  25.  The  olijections  to  this  Epistle  of  Drs.  Schnls 
and  Seyffartn,  grounded  on  the  mode  in  which  Its  author  quotes  and  appcaks 
to  the  Old  Testament  (and  also  on  particular  piira!«es  and  expre.s«ions),  srs 
examined  in  detail,  nnd  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Trofossor  Siusrt 

,  (CoDucentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  205— 2S2L,  or  pp.  236-{29u.  in  the  Londoik  edltioo,) 
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^vent  {M^e))^  oooU  not  debmniM  in  what  dialect  he  ahDuId 
•write  to  the  Hefarews,  which  they  might  oil  underatand ;  for  the 
■  pwe  Hebrew  then  existed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  was 
not  in  popular  use.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  dialects 
■poken,  as  the  East  Aranuaan  or  Ghaldee,  and  the  West  Ara- 
nman  or  83rriae ;  which  sufiered  ▼arions  alteraticms  from  the 
pkcea  where  the  Jews  were  dispened ;  so  that  the  original  Hebrew 
was  known  comparatively  to  few,  and  those  who  were  conver- 
sant in  S3rriac  might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee.  If 
Ihetefore  this  Epistle  had  been  written  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the 
Uwmedfm  only  could  have  read  it ;  and  had  it  been  written  in 
-either  of  the  other  dialects,  a  part  only  of  the  Jews  could  have 
perused  it 

2.  By  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  author  of  this  Epistle  could 
have  instructed  only  his  own  nation ;  and  his  aiguments  would 
have  availed  only  with  the  pious  few,  while  the  unbelieving 
multitude  would  in  all  probability  have  ridiculed  his  doctrines, 
and  misrepresented  them  to  the  uninformed  and  to  strangers. 
But  by  writing  the.  Epistle  m  Greek,  which  language,  we  have 
seen,  was  at  that  time  universally  known  and  understood,  he 
instructed  his  own  countrymen,  and  also  explained  the  Christian 
covenant  to  the  Gentiles.^ 

The  preceding  is  a  summarv  of  the  argrumeats  adduced  on 
this  much  litigated  point :  ana  upon  the  whole,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  original  language  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  b^n  Grebk.  The 
reader,  however,  will  adopt  which  opinion  he  deems  best 
supported  concerning  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original  of  this 
Epistle.  If  he  prefer  the  famuT,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
him  to  be  reminded,  that  the  circumstance  of  this  Epistle 
being  ^r«/  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek, 
by  no  means  affects  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.' 

III.  The  next  object  (»  inquiry  respects  the  Author  of  this 
Epistle,  some  ascribing  it  to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of 
Paul ;  others  to  Clement  of  Rome,  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  to 
Silas  or  Silvanus,  or  to  Apollos ;  and  the  Christian  church 
generally  to  the  apostle  Paul. 

TertuUian|  was  the  first  who  ascribed  this  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas, and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cameron,  and  subse- 
quently by  Dr.  otorr;  but  it  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  for 
Tertullian  cites  no  authority,  and  does  not  eyen  say  that  this 
opinion  was  receiyed  by  &e  church.    He  is  also  contradicted 

Sr  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  who  mentions  the  Epistle  to  the 
ebrewB  as  Saint  Paul's ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
Myle  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  diners  so  widely 
from  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,*  as  to  prove  that  it 
ooald  not  have  been  written  by  him.  Purser,  it  appears 
firom  Heb.  ziii.  34.  Urnt  this  Epistle  was  written  from  Ital^r* 
vhere  there  is  no  eyidence  that  Barnabas  eyer  went.  Phi- 
kstries^  relates,  that  at  the  end  of  the  foorUi  centnry,  many 
persons  attributed  tiiis  Epistle  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  this 
notion  is  contradicted  by  the  &ct  that  Clement  has  lumself 
repeatedly  quoted  this  Epistle. 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to 
Luke ;  and  this  hypothesb  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and 
by  Janssens,  on  account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  of  style 
between  the  Epistle  to  the  Heprews  and  the  writings  of 
Luke,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  greater  elegance  of 
style  and  choice  of  words  discoyerable  in  this  Epistle,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Paul's  other  letters.  But  to  this  hypothesis 
there  are  seyeral  objections.  For,  1.  Luke  was  a  Gentile  by 
birth,  and  could  not  haye  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  literature  and  religion  which  Paul  possessed, 
who  was  instructed  by  Gramaliel  and  other  celebrated  Jewish 
teachers.  3.  If  Luke  wrote  tiiis  Epistle,  why  did  he  not 
rather  ascribe  it  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  his  countrymen  ? 

3.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  totally  silent  concerning  this 
Epistle  as  beingr  written  by  that  evangelist,  to  whom  all  the 
primitive  Christian  writers  unanimously  ascribe  the  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  addresses  the  Hebrews  ^iii. 
18, 19.)  as  persons  among  whom  he  had  preached  the  Gos- 
r>el :  and  as  it  nowhere  appears  that  Luke  had  preached  to 
«he  converted  Jews,  it  follows  that  he  could  not  be  the  author 
oi  this  Epistle. 

Among  the  modem  writers,  C.  F.  Boehme,  in  his  Latin 

I  Rfte  pp.  35S^-3G6.  tn/iro. 

«  Praneisci  Junii  Paralleia  Saera,  Ub.  3.  c.  9.  In  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Um.  i.  p. 
SU6.  edit  OenoTS.  i6ia 

•  Sec  the  observations  on  this  topic  In  VoL  L  p.  49. 

•  !>e  Pttdieitia,  c.  90. 

I  Biueb.  Hist.  BceL  lib.  lU.  c.  34.    Bee  the  pasaace  also  In  Lardner,  8vo. 
a.  W  p.  211j  4to.  VOL  I.  p.  394. 

•  Hflir.  0. 89.    Lsciteer,  9ro.  toL  iv.  p.  6^. ;  4to.  voL  L  p.  fitt 
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translation  of  this  Epistle,  asenbes  ft  to  88m  orSilTmi 
(by  whom  he  imagines  it  was  directed  to  the  ehtneh  at  Ao 
tioch),'  and  the  illustrious  reformer  Luther  tiumglit  Out  i]^ 
£)>istle  was  written  by  Apollos,  who  is  mentioiMH  b  ioa 
xyiii.  84. 38.  as  being  an  doqnent  man,  flyg^tyb  the  Scii^ 
ture,  feryent  in  spirit,  and  one  that  coariiieed  the  J«w8«it 
of  the  Seriptnre  itself;  aH  y^iich  chaneteis  a&qimtioaBbh 
are  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Bat  bo^  ^ 
conjectures  are  totally  unsupported  bv  historical  tettioMtv 
no  mention  whateyer  being  made  of  any  Epistle  oi  ^ 
writing  as  being  composed  either  by  Su&a  or  by  ku^ 
Some  weight  would  certainly  haye  attached  to  Lathers  e» 
lecture,  if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apollos  1^ 
been  peculiar  to  him,  or  if  they  had  not  all  beenfoutdu 
Paul  m  a  more  eminent  degree  than  in  Apollos.  Bnt  P^tj) 
being  endowed  with  more  ample  ffifts  ana  exceUeocttstiaa 
Apollos,  and  being  also  a  diyinely  constitute  apostle,  ^ 
coniectuie  of  Luther  neceMarily  f^la  to  the  grouDd.' 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  eyidence,  both  eiteosl  nd 
internal,  for  the  opinion  which  has  generally  preTaileda  the 
Christian  church,  yiz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  nebrersii^ 
genuine  production  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentilei. 

1.  External  EyinsNCE  or  Historical  TasTmon. 

no  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ueknowkdged  to  k  the  ptdvdtfi 
of  JPaul  by  the  apoBtU  Peter  in  his  second Epidk  (iii.  15,  iq- 
jTom  which  passage  it  is  evident^ 

(1.)  That  Peter  had  seed  aU  Paul's  kttm. 

(2.)  That  Paul  had  written  to  thoMChrisliaBB  to  idunPeiv 
was  then  writing,  that  is,  to  the  beiierinf  Jem  is  fan! 
(2  Pet  L  1.),  and  to  those  of  the  dii^wndon  nM&tioacd  is  lik 
i.  1.  Now,  since  diere  is  no  evidsnoe  to  prave  that  thii  Ejik 
was  lost,  it  foUows  that  it  must  be  that  whieh  is  now  iuaiUi 
the  Hebrew*, 

rs.)  That  Paul  wrote  to  them  conoeming  the  000  tg|Ki 
which  were  the  subjects  of  Peter's  Epistle.  Thus  Fm»  wrai 
that  by  Christ  are  given  f  us  all  things  pertaining  uiiftmi 
gedlinets  (2  Pet  L  3, 4.),  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  tlie  Snif 
Ood,  in  vhom  the  Father  is  veli  pleased  with  lu,  o/vhsmi 
prophets  spoke.  These  Tery  topics  aie  oopiovsiy  isemiA  1 
Heb.  L  to  X.  19.  Again,  Peter  exhorts  them,  to  ftith  asd  iA 
ness  (2  Pet  L  6^16.  ii.  16.)  ;  so  also  does  Paul  (Heb.  ii  ]-& 
iii.  1.  6— 19«^  Yvsei  shows  the  danger  of  sfoiuf  (tP&l 
20,  21.),  and  so  does  the  anther  of  the  Epistk  to  tlbsBikm 
(Heb.  ri.  4—9^ 

(4.)  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seesisto  Rvdi » 
Paul  an  eminency  of  wisdom*  It  was^  he  s^s,  vrLoi  uai 
ing  to  the  •adsdom  given  to  Am.  As  Paul  made  use  of  tbtf  i» 
dom  which  had  been  oonferred  on  him  in  writing  all  Us  cAi 
Epistles,  so  these  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  tha  ssas  wde^ 
zeal,  and  love  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  but, aihr 
passage  now  under  consideration,  Peter  eminently  digtiopAs 
that  apostle's  wisdom.  He  does  not  refer  to  Paul't  ^ina|l 
wisdom  in  general,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  will  oHkiidi 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  paitkularij  aUnin  to  ^ 
especial  holy  prudence  which  Paul  has  displayed  in  thecoi^ 
sitaon  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whom  the  stradantfiii 
arguments  was  singulariy  adapted  to  oonvinee^  if  imbcBf«: 
while  lus  warnings  and  encourageinents  were  adinin%  aksr 
lated  to  animate  the  beliering  Hefarews  to  oonstane;  andAfiiii^ 
in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same,  time  utAm^^ 
clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom,  which  Peter  aaea  t«  be 
manifest  in  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condesoensioD  to  tk  api* 
cities,  prejudices,  and  affections  of  those  tc  whom  be  ^vn  u^ 
whom  he  constantly  urged  with  their  own  prindpltf  ao^  o» 
cessions. 

(5.)  That  Peter  affirms  theie  were  some  thingt  diico«d  a 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  were  hard  or  dtJUulitt  ^ 
understood  (taa  /v^wsrat).  Now  Paul  explicitly  atatei  (H<^  ^ 
1 1.)  that  some  of  the  topics  which  he  was  to  diseav  ia  ^ 
E^astle  were  iva-iffotmrA^  hard  to  bi,  uttered^  or  difficult  le  k 
interpreted,  and  consequently  hard  to  be  nndenrtood;  partisia^ 
the  topic  he  immediately  had  in  view,  via.  the  typsed  natais* 
the  person  of  Melchieedek.  Or  if  it  refer  to  the  pric^tW* 
Christ,  that  would  be  still  more  ''hard  to  be  uttered,"  beoaf  f 
implies  not  only  his  being  constitnted  a  priest  after  tbu  i^^ 
order,  but  also  his  paying  down  the  ransom  ibr  the  ^^.^ 
whole  world,  and  his  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  by  thisMoiss- 
and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believen.  Tc^ 
Uke  these  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  apostle  to  exphio  o  1 

'  Epistola  ad  Hebraos,  Prrcfat  pp.  xl.— jdviiL  (Iipa»>  1®.  ®«L^ 

•  It  fa  adopted,  however,  br  DIodMrf,  Id  bis  KxeursosidJ  A.  wj^ 

Lectlones  Academicae  la  Epiatolam  ad  Hebraoib  p.  U^T  8va  U(W  »  ^ 
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roper  maimer  to  the  Hebrews:  not  beeanw  they  were  in  them- 
i\wes  abetniae,  bat  because  the  Hebrews  were  dull  of  apprehen- 
ion,  through  their  prejudiced  attachment  to  the  Levitical  law 
od  priesthood.* 

The  preceding  oonsiderations  will  show  that  the  Epistle 
3  the  liebTews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in 
iew.  We  have  insisted  the  more  strenuonsly  npon  his  tes- 
imony,  because,  as  he  was  an  inspired  apostley  we  think  his 
Tidence  sufficient  to  determine  the  controversy  respecting 
bis  Bpistle,  and  to  demonstrate  (notwithstanding  the  skep- 
ical  declaration  of  Michaelis  to  the  contrary)  that  it  is  a 
genuine  and  inspired  production  of  the  illustrious  apostle 
^auK  There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove 
be  same  point,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state ;  each 
)f  them  singly  outbalancing  the  weight  of  the  conjectures 
idvanced  against  it,  but  all  of  which,  taken  collectively,  fur>- 
lish  such  a  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Paul  being  the 
luthoT  of  this  Epistle,  as  can  be  adduced  for  no  other  ancient 
monymoos  writing  whatever.  We  therefore  proceed  to  re- 
mark, 

[it.}  Secondly,  thai  ike  Epist/e  to  the  Hebrews  is  found  in 
Ike  most  anamt  Oriental  ana  fVeatem  FernoM  wkieh  are  ea> 
Uxni. 

It  is  iband  in  the  Peschito  or  Old  8yriac  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  in  the  Old  Latin  Versions 
nude  daring  the  former  part  of  the  second  century.  As  these 
veraoDs  were  in  common  use  and  authority  among  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  this  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance ; 
becsQse  it  affords  palp^le  evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  widely  circulated  among  Christians  a  short  time 
ifter  the  apostolic  age. 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  the  tulimony  of  eeeleeiastica!  aniiqwiy  de- 
idedly  oMcribeM  thie  Epistk  to  Paul, 

(1.)  Among  the  lathers  of  the  Obxkk  or  Eastub  Cbubcb, 
nho  wrote  in  the  Greek  language,  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  the 
[Epistles  of  Ignatias,  about  the  year  107:    The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
u  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  in  the  year  108,  and  in  the  re- 
lation of  his  martyrdom,  written  about  Uio  middle  of  the  second 
xntaiy.    This  Epistle  is  quoted  twice  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
lialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  ▲.  n.  140.    It  is  often  cited  as 
Paufs,  without  any  hesitation,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about 
the  jear   194.     It  is  received  and  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Origen 
about  230.<    It  was  also  received  as  the  apostle's  by  Dionysius, 
Ini^op  of  Alexandria,  in  247.    It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Theo- 
gnostus  of  Alexandria  about  282.  It  appears  to  have  been  received 
by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Pamphilus  about  294,  and  by 
Archelaus  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the  Paulicians 
in  the  seventh  century.    It  was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  313,  and  by  the 
Arians  in  the  fourth  century.    Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cosarea, 
about  315,  ays,  **  There  are  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  before  the 
pablic  and  well  known :  but  yet  there  are  some  who  have  re- 
jected {mm  a^nrnutai)  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging  in  behalf 
of  their  opinioo,  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  church  of  the 

>  To  the  preceding  urKument  ft  has  been  objected,  that  the  Epistle  nar« 
iealarlj  intended  bj  Peter  mav  be  that  written  to  the  Romans,  In  which 
hint  Paul  speaks  to  the  Jews  by  name  (ii.  17.)»  and  in  which  there  is  an 
ixhnrtation  to  account  the  lonK-sufferinff  of  God  to  be  salvation,  or  that 
Ttiirh  leads  to  repentance.  Bat  to  this  objection  H'hitby  has  well  replied, 
1)  Th^t  what  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romsns  is  addressed  to  the 
klierinf  Jews  only,  whereaa  Peter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet  ill. 
L  the  betared  (verses  1. 14. 17.),  to  those  who  had  received  nice  precious 
Vk.  (LI.)  He  therefore  could  not  mean  the  Jews,  of  whom  Paul  speaks 
\tie  Epitcle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2)  can  that  Epistle  with  proprietv  be 
m  to  be  written  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  It  Is  addressed  to  those 
rttome  only  (Rom.  1.  7.1  and  chiefly  to  the  Oentilea  there.  0-  13.  xi.  13. 
'  1^  I6.>--<3).  The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  are  not  an  exhortation  to 
It  the  toDg'SufferiAg  of  God  salvation,  but  a  reproqf  for  despising  this 
sufleriog :  whereas  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (zil.)  he  commends 
[r  patience  under  suflTerings,  and  aasures  them  that  it  would  obtain  sal- 
')Q ;  and  that,  if  they  lived  by  faith,  their  Lord  would  come,  and  would 
Harry.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv. 
tii.  Ii.  18. 2i.)  mention  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  righteous  into 
I  h«avenhr  coantry,  which  is  one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  second 
'«le  of  Peter. 

The  words  of  Origen  (who  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  ideas  were  those  of 

111,  though  not  the  style)  are  very  remarkable.    He  «ya  that  "  not  with- 

cause  did  the  ancients  tranamit  this  [epistle]  asPaul'a."    (Euseb.  EccL 

•  lib.  tL  c  25.)    Now,  it  la  very  certain  that  the  cbnrchea  and  writers^ 

were  ancients  wHh  respect  to  Origen,  must  have  conversed  with  the 

rJes  themselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.    And  since  this  tra- 

>D  was  ancient  in  the  times  of  Clement  of  Alexandiia  and  Origen,  aboot 

hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Epistle  was  written,  It  must  have 

'  its  rise  in  the  days  of  Pai**  *>imself,  and  so  cannot  rcasanably  be  con- 
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I^mans  as  a  writing  of  Paul."*  It  is  often  quoted  by  Ensebioa 
himself  as  Paul's  and  as  sadred  Scripture.  This  Epistle  was 
received  by  Athanasius  without  any  hesitation.  In  his  eniunem« 
tion  of  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  this  is  placed  next  after  the  two 
to  the  Theasalonians  and  before  the  Efnstles  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the  Synopsis  of 
Scripture  aacribod  to  him.  Thb  Epistle  is  received  as  Paul's  by 
Adsimantius,  author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Maicionites,  in  880, 
and  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  848 ;  by  the  council  of  Laodioea  in 
863,  where  Paul's  Epistles  are  enumerated  in  the  same  order  m 
in  Athanasius,  just  noticed.  This  EpLsUe  is  also  received  as 
Paul's  by  Epiplumius  about  868;  by  the  apostolical  constitutions 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  by  Basil  about  870;  fay 
Gregory  Naxianxen  in  870 ;  by  Amphilodiius  also.  But  he  says 
it  was  not  universally  received  as  Paul's.  It  was  received  by 
Gregory  Nyssen  about  871 ;  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria  about 
the  same  time;  by  Ephraun  the  Syrian  in  870,  and  by  the 
churches  of  Syria :  by  Diodore  of  Tarsus  in  878 ;  by  Hierax,  a 
learned  Egyptian,  about  the  year  302 ;  by  Serapion,  bishop  of 
Thmuis  in  Egypt,  about  347 ;  by  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  about  362;  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in 
Cilida,  about  the  year  394 ;  by  Chrysostom  in  the  year  398 ;  by 
Severian,  bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria,  in  401 ;  by  Victor  of  Antioch 
about  401 ;  by  PaHadius,  author  of  a  life  of  Chrysostom,  about 
408  ;  by  Iridore  of  Pclusium  about  412 :  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, in  412 ;  by  Theodoret  in  423 ;  by  Eutherius,  bishop  of 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  in  481 ;  by  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  about  440 ;  by  Euthalius  in  Egypt  about  468 ;  and^ 
probably,  by  Dionydus,  &lsely  called  the  Areopagite;  by  the 
author  of  Uie  Qtuettionei  et  Jietponnonee,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  but  rather  written  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  in 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript  written  in  the  sixth  century,  and  in 
the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  about  806 ;  and  is  received  as 
Paul's  by  Cosmas  of  Alexandria  about  536 ;  by  Leontius  of  Con- 
stantinople about  610;  by  John  Damascen  in  730;  by  Photiua 
about  868 ;  by  fficmnenius  about  the  year  950  ;  and  by  Theo- 
l^ylact  in  1070. 

(2.)  Among  the  fathers  of  the  Latist  or  Wsstsrit  Chuuch, 
we  may  first  dte  Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  though  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  Greek  a.  n.  96,  or,  according 
to  some  critics,  about  tho  yesr  70.  In  this  Epistle  there  are  several 
allusions  or  references  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.*  Irenaus,  bi- 
shop of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited  some 
passages  out  of  this  Epistle  in  a  work  now  lost;  nevertheless  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  received  it  as  Saint  Paul's.  By  Tertul- 
lian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  this  Epistle  is 
ascribed  to  Barnabas.  Caius,  about  212,  supposed  to  have  been 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoning  up  the  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul,  mentioned  thirteen  only,  omitting  that  to  the  He- 
brews. Hippolitus,  who  flourished  about  220,  did  not  receive 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  Saint  Paul's.  This  Epistle  is  not 
quoted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  about  248  and  afteN 
wards,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  received  by  Novel  us,  or 
Novatian,  presbyter  of  Rome,  about  251 ;  nevertheless,  it  was  in 
after  times  received  by  his  followers.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  this  Epistle  is  referred  to  by  Amobius  about  306,  and  Lac- 
tantius  about  the  same  time.  It  is  plainly  quoted  by  another  Ar- 
nobius  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Hilary 
of  Poictiers  about  354 ;  and  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliary  in 
Sardinia,  about  the  same  time,  and  by  his  followers ;  it  was  also 
received  as  Paul's  by  C.  M.  Victorinus.  Whether  it  was  received 

>  EuseMus,  EccL  Hist.  lib.  III.  c.  3.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  rivtf  of 
Eusebius  were  writers ;  but  even  If  they  were,  they  did  not  appeal  to  older 
Greek  wnters,  but  only  to  the  Roman  church.  This  word  tivic— som— 
indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  there 
being  some  who  were  InAuenced  by  respect  or  nrepoHsession  for  the  Ro> 
msns :  and  this  exception  is  Itself  a  proof  that  the  Greek  church  at  large 
acknowledged  this  epistle  aa  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul,  according  to 
the  well  known  principle,  exeeptwjlrmot  regulam.  The  fact,thatthe  Arians 
were  the  first  in  the  Greek  churches,  whom  histoir  charaes  with  denjk^ 
Paul  to  be  the  author  of  this  epistle,  adds  no  ordinary  degree  of  weight 
to  the  declarations  of  Eusebius ;  and  recommends  his  character  as  a  histo* 
rian,  whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betray  into  a  departure  from 
historical  truth.  Hut's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.  Bchmucker*8  Biblical 
Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

4  It  Is  a  singulai  circnmstance  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  so  frequently  quoted  by  Clement  ss  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Prof.  Stuart  has  arranged  his  quotations  under  four  diflerent  classes;  vis. 
1.  Passages  in  which  the  exact  words,  or  nearly  so,  ef  the  epistle,  aie 
eked ;— 2  Passages  containing  the  same  sentiment,  with  more  or  less  coiw 
traction  of  the  exprassion,  or  an  exchange  of  the  original  word  for  a  qrno* 
ny  mous  one ;— 3.  Passages  which  are  a  paraphrastic  koitation  of  the  Eptrtls 
to  the  Hebrews ;  or  in  which  the  style  or  phraselogy  of  this  epistle  is  mors 
or  less  exhibited ;— and  4.  Passagea  similar  to  texts  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  which  Clement  probably  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  different  classes  of  quotations  Prof.  Stuart  has  elucidsted  with  many 
valuable  olwervations,  for  which  the  reader  is  nece88arily  referred  to ''" 
Commentary,  voL  1.  pp.  77—81.,  or  pp.  9i-405.  ot  the  lioadoa  sdUioQi 
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bgr  Optai«i  «f  ACikvi  la  AlHct,  About  870^  kdoubtfaL  It  ww 
neetfod  m  Pcvrs  by  AmlNPoaa,  faiihop  of  Mihoi,  about  874 ;  by 
•  Ihe  PfiKUlkniito  about  378.  About  the  year  360  wv  published 
m  eommeDtaiy  upon  thirteen  EpiMlea  of  Paul  only,  aicribed  to 
Hilaty,  deaoaa  of  Rone.  It  was  leoeived  as  Paul's  by  Phifasler, 
faisiiop  of  Bfosda  in  Italy,  about  830 ;  but  be  takes  notiee  that  it 
itasaottbenraeetvedbyaU.  His  sticcessorGandenttiis,  about  387, 
qjDoles  this  Bpistle  as  Paul's ;  it  is  also  readily  leoeiTed  as  Paul's 
if  Jeiome  about  392 ;  and  he  says  it  was  generally  xeeeiTed  by 
tha  Oteeks^  and  the  Christians  in  the  East,  but  not  by  all  the  La- 
tins.1  Uwas  vaceivedas  Paul's  by  Ruffinus  in  897 ;  it  is  also  m  the 
sntalaflwn  of  Ihe  thiid  council  of  Carthage  in  397.  It  is  frequent- 
ly qn^ed  by  Augustine  as  Paul's.  In  one  plaee  he  says,  **  II  is 
of  donbtfol  authority  with  some,  but  he  was  inclined  to  follow  the 
opittioa  of  the  churches  in  the  East,  who  reoetred  it  amspg  the 
canouieal  Sciiptnres."  U  was  leceiTed  as  Paul's  by  Chromatius, 
bishop  of  AqttUeia  in  Italy,  about  401 ;  by  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Room,  about  408 ;  by  PaaUnus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  about 
403.  Pelagtiis  about  405  wrote  a  commentafy  upon  thirteen 
Epistles  of  Paul,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebcewa ;  nevertheless  it  was 
leoeiTed  by  his  iUloweia.  It  wasreceiTsd  by  Gas«an  about  4S4 ; 
by  Prosper  of  Aquitsine  about  434,  tod  by  the  auti^Mffs  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  htm ;  by  Eocfaerins,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  434 ; 
by  Sednlins  about  818;  by  LeO)  bi^op  of  Rome,  in  440 ;  by 
fiialTian,  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  about  440 ;  by  (Sefamus,  bt^op 
of  Rome,  about  496 ;  by  Faoundos,  an  African  bishop,  about  640 ; 
by  Jnnilius,  an  AMcan  bishop,  about  566 ;  by  C^ssiedorus  in 
666 ;  by  the  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upon  Matthew,  about 
660 ;  by  Giegmy,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  690 ;  by  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville about  696 ;  and  by  Bede  about  701,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.^ 

From  tiie  preceding  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  within 
nbout  thirty  years  at  most  af^  this  Epistle  was  written  (for 
its  date,  see  p.  356.  infrd\  **  it  had  acquired  such  currency 
and  credit,  that  the  chnren  at  Rome,  the  metropolitan  of  the 
world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Clement  their  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  Dook  of 
dime  authority,  Bnd  in  sucn  a  way  as*  to  impl  j  a  knowledge 
end  admowledgment  of  it  by  the  Corinthian  church,  similar 
to  their  own.  Further,  Justin  Martjnr  has  eridently  appealed 
to  its  contents  -as  sacred,  a.  d.  140^  about  which  time^  or  not 
longf  fllUr,  it  vraa  inserted  among  the  caiumieal  books  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  choiches  of  the  East  and  West :  and 
conseoaently  it  must  have  had,  a  period  vcsy  little  after  the 
apostolio  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit  not  at  all  or  at  most 
very  little  imeiior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged  books  of  the 
N^w  Testament.'- ' 

2.  IlfTERjrAi*  EviDKNCB  THAT  TBE  EPISTLB  TO  THB  Hs- 
BBEWS  IS  THB  OENUUfE   PRODUCTION  OF  SaINT  PaUL. 

[1.]  In  the  first  place,  Paul  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  and 
qfftciion  lowardt  Ms  Untmen,  according  to  theficsh,.  (Horn.  is. 
1 — 1.,  &c,) 

And  can  we  think  it  likely  that  he  should  never  wrke  to  those 


i  The  iHwi^rMOsaiBlng  of  this  epittln  «»  St.  Psttl's  produetlott  •*  by  all 
the  Latins,*'  according  to  Jerome,  and  ttie  circumstance  of  its  beiag  **of 
'  donbtfffl  anthority  with  some^  in  the  Latin  chnrcii,  according  to  Augus- 
tine, are  xhm  aecounted  for  by  Hug.  The  Western  ciiurcti  was  kept 
actively  empioyod  by  ibe  Mooianisls.  In  vindication  of  ttaeir  tenet,  tbat 
those  guilty  of  grievous  transgressions  should  be  irrevocably  cut  off 
from  the  church,  they  relied  especially  on  Hebrews  vl.  4,  3.  as  we  learn 
Aom  TortuUlan  (dePudioltia,  c.  «0.)  and  Jerome  (adv.  Jovlnian,  I.  H.  e. 
8.)}.  on  wbich  accdnut  Hie  mtiuat«ni  of  the  Latin  chiucb  made  eautioaa 
and  sparing  use  of  this  epistle.  Not  long  probably  after  the  death  of 
Jrena»ua,  the  preabytrr  Gains  assumed  the  tone  of  clatnWrous  opposition 
snimt  ibis  epistle,  in  a  work  which  be  publistwd  against  the  Monta- 
SMts :  and  from  tiiat  time  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  Latin  church.  Even  the  Montanists  themselves  receded  nrom 
Uioir  original  position  on  this  subject,  and  in  their  polemical  works  re- 
vived this  epistle  only  as  far  as  its  avthority  was  acknowledged  by  their 
opponents,  namely,  as  a  production  of  an  apostolieal  teacher,  Barnabas, 
jr  Clement,  dec.  About  iWrty  years  after  GaiU8*s  attack,  arose  the  Nova- 
liana;  wbo,aa  we  learn  from  Jemme,Aafustine,  Epiphaniu8,Theodoret, 
sod  others,  also  usad  the  passage  Heb.  vt.  4, 5.  as  the  principal  defence  ef 
thair  tenets.  While  the  Greeks  were  calm  spectators  of  the  contest,  and 
•vtded  the  argument  from  Heb.  vl.  by  their  interpretations,  the  Lai  in 
chnrbhea  were  ted  by  the  pressure  of  ciRumstHncesto  deny  the  authority 
of  the  book,  whose  contents  they  were  unable  to  refute.  But  the  Latin 
^urebea  had  no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  no  authority  of  earlier  churches 
■to  wMdi  they  cotild  appeal :  the  whole  controversy  proceeded  on  the 
•irouBd  of  internal  evidence.  It  was  fat  this  reason  that  Jerome  and  Au- 
MMtina  oould  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged; 
^acMMe  they  were  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the  nn- 
ctoBts :  and  their  Influence  tended  to  give,  at  a  subsequent  day,  a  differ- 
ent ttm  to  the  opinion  of  the  I^tin  church.  Schmuctcer's  Biblical  Tbe- 
<««avy,  vol.  I.  pp.  115, 116.    Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  Si.  pp.  516—525. 

•Lardner'i  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vl.  pp.  391—395.;  4to.  vol.  lii.  pp.  329—331. 
n  Ida  notes  there  are  references  to  the  various  pnrts  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  1b  whkh  the  extracts  ft-om  the  above  named  fathers  are  to  be 


*  Mnrt*!  OMuatotary,  Tol.  1.  p  109. 


w1r>  were  so  ex^eediiigiydeltf  to'him  1  -  Knowing  thsir  picjodicaes 
eoaeeming  die  Lerkicftl  lew,  wfast  subfect  oould  he  adect  more 
■ppropriato  for  their  instrtietion  vaA  ediication,  tliui  the  sfato- 
gation  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  end  the  sorpesMAg  exeeitenee 
of  Cbrist^s  penon  sad  offiee,  eepedaily  of  his  trm^  npuliiwl,  a&d 
eternal  fnissthood,  of  which  the  Levilieel  priettkood  ww  bet  a 
shsdow,  and  of  whidi  the  anther  of  4ie  ^Mtb  to  the  HthsiuBs 
has  treated  so  laiigefyt 

[H.]  Seeoi^dl  J,  If  an  outkor^s  method  of  treating  his  tuhfeett^ 
together  with  his  manner  ofreasomng^  is  a  sure  mark  b^  tthiek 
he  may  be  ascertained  (as  all  good  judges  of  cdmjboritum  aOotc), 
ufe  shall  without  hesitation  pronounce  Paul  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 

(1.)  The  general  arrangeneni  or  method  pursued  in  thii 
Epistle  corresponds  vith  thai  of  Paul  in  hie  other  Epistico, 


His  method  of  proeedore  la  the  sbsm  with  tbat  «>f  Iris  other  E^tiie% 

which  was  also  peculiar  to  biiA.  He  first  l«ys  down  the  doctsinal  mjte^sf 
ries  of  the  Gospel,  vindicating  tbem  from  oppositions  and  ezce]iL<«»;  srd 
Uien  he  descends  to  exhortations  to  obedience,  deduced  from  Ursa,  wfth 
an  enumeration  of  those  moral  duties  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  msind 
those  Qhristiaas  to  whom  he  wrote.  In  this  rwmecl  tlte  Epistle  ti>  fis:  ii«. 
brews  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  E^isUe  to  the  GalatisEs^  aod 
espeeiallf  that  aolreaaed  to  the  Romans.  Like  them,  fbe  ibrm^r  bilf  of 
this  Epistle  (ch.  l—x.  19.)  is  principally  doctrinal,  but  whh  occ«K9saI 
exhortations  intermixed,  which  the  strength  of  the  writer's  feeliogs  ^kjej 
appeara  to  have  forced  mnn  him.  From  eh.  x  20.  to  the  tnd,  the  Epts-Ja 
la  hortatory  and  practicaL  "  In  the  Epiatle  to  the  RomsiM,  just  bciare  Om 
salutatory  part  l>egios.  the  writer  earnestly  aalu  for  a  special  intere^  a 
the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  in  order  that  he  may  be  d«i:Tifr»  j 
from  the  power  of  perseevtion  i  and  he  nnowa  thia  request  with  a  ^i^asm, 
Ood  of  Peaee-^  0*««  Tii;  ««f  i|t«f-~migltt  be  with  ' 


tliat  the  Ood  of  Peaee-^  o*««  Tii;  ««f  i|t«f-~migltt  be  with  them,  sadt 
eludes  with  an  Amen.  (Rom.  xv.  30—31)  The  very  same  order,  pebtes; 
style,  and  conclusion,  iq)pcar,  at  the  close  of  the  Efnatle  to  the  He-brf-vt: 
(xiii.  1S--21.)  The  writer  begs  sa  interest  hi  tlieir  vnfcro,  that  be  »* 
be  restored  to  Uiem  the  sooner ;  commends  them  to  tnte  God  of  Ptaet  vsa 
expression  used  no  where  else  but  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and  \st» 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews);  and  concludes  with  an  Amen.***  Similsir  cotaa- 
dences  as  to  method  occur  in  the  epistles  to  the  Epheaiana  and  Cofea^^irs 
(Professor  Stuart  adds,  to  the  Pb{llm>lans  and  Thenakralans  also) ;  vt^ 
conclude  with  an  Amen  before  tte  iwliitatioo. 

(S.)  In  this  tetter^  we  find  thai  \iverflormng  •f  setHiwesX 

briery  expressed^  whieh  distinguishes  Paul  from  every  otkr 

sacred  loriter. 

"Therein  also  are  abrapt  transitions  ttam  the  subject  fn  hand  to  sesA 
thing  subordinate,  but  at  the  same  time  connected  with  h ;  which,  bii^ 

{mraued  for  a  little  while,  the  writer  returns  to  his  subject,*  and  illaciTarM 
t  by  argumenls  of  great  force,  couched  sometimes  in  a  short  exprr^irm, 
and  aometimes  in  a  sinide  vrord,^aU  which  are  peculiar  to  PauL  h^to 
Epistle,  liicewis^  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  wriietSK  but  in  f^i 
manner,  we  meet  with  many  elliptical  ejroressiona,  which  are  to  be  suj^jM 
either  from  the  foregoing  or  flrom  the  iollowing  clauses.  In  it  al^  &5  a 
Paul's  acknowledged  Epialles,  we  find  reasonings  addressed  to  t  be  tboufbls 
of  the  render,  and  answers  to  objecUons  not  proposed ;  becwise,  h^ 
obvious,  the  writer  icnew  they  would  naturally  occur,  and  thereforf>  ne^^ 
to  be  removed.  Lastly,  after  Paul's  manner,  the  author  of  the  epistkia 
the  Hebrews  has  subjoined  to  bis  reasonings  man/  exhoreaHoos  to  pM7 
and  virtue ;  all  which,  to  persons  who  arejiulges  of  writing^  plaiidy  pssfi 
Out  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  author  of  this  Bristle.''* 

,  (3.)  Mtuiy  things  in  this  Epistle  {too  numerous  and  indeea 
too  obvious  to  require  any  enumerationy  emidently  mamfin 
that  its  author  vhu  not  only  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  akt 
exceedingly  well  skilled  in  the  customs,  practices,  s/^maai, 
traditions^  expositions,  and  applications  of  Scripture,  tkm 
received  in  the  Jewish  church* 

"  la  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews,  wo  find  such  enkxgod  views  of  the  &tm 
dispensations  respecting  religion;  such  an  extensive  Icnowledge  of  ibe 
Jewish  flhiirtptores,  according  to  their  ancient  and  true  interpfctetjon,  mik\ 
Paul,  no  doubt,  learned  from  the  celebrated  doctors  under  whose  iwua 
he  studied  in  bis  younger  years  at  Jerusalem ;  such  a  deep  iasifhi  sIm  iofo 
the  moat  recondite  meanings  of  these  Scriptures,  and  such  axtmirabie  m- 
soningn  founded  thereon  for  the  conflrmatioa  of  the  GkMpel  revehdkw,  a. 
without  dispatagement  to  the  other  apostles,  seem  to  have  exceeded  oM 
their  natural  abllitiea  and  edscation  only,  but  even  that  de^ee  of  iaapin' 
tion  with  which  they  were  endowed,  fione  of  them  but  Paul,  who  «M 
brouoht  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jewiah  rdsM 
and  leammg  above  many  of  his  fellow-students,  and  who  in  bis  rir«r 
years,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  men  of  his  own  Duna 
(Acta  ix.  1,  2. 14.  xxvi.  4, 5.),  and  who  was  called  to  the  apeatlealitp  by  Ciiiis 
hunself,  when  for  that  purpose  be  appeared  to  him  from  heaven,— nay,  ebc 
was  caught  up  by  Chnat  into  the  tnird  heaven,— was  equal  to  the  snbjedi 
treated  of  in  tliis  most  admirable  Epiatle."*    ' 

[lii.]  In  the  third  place.  Not  only  does  the  &meraJ  scope  (^ 
this  Epistle  tend  to  the  same  pointy  on  whidt  Gaint  Paul  hyt 
80  much  stress  in  his  other  Epistles^  namely ^  that  we  ear  Justin 
fled  and  obtain  salvation  omy  through  Jesus  Christy  and  Hat 
the  Mosaic  institutions  cannot  effect  this  cbjoBlf  but  there  a* 

•  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  )q>.  ISS, 
159.;  or  pp.  185—187.  of  the  London  edition.  Schmidii  Hist,  et  Vindi* 
eatio  cianonls,  pp.  665, 666.  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  L  Exercitatioa  1 

i  Of  these  parenthesis  see  an  example  in  Heb.  i.  S — 4.,  hi  whkh  tbt 
truth  of  the  Gospel  is  argued  firom  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person ;  ia 
verse  5.  the  discourse  is  continued  from  the  first  Terse.  See  other  is- 
stances  in  Heb.  ill.  7—11.  14.  and  iv.  2,  &c. 

•  Macknigbf  8  Prsflice  to  the  Episfle  to  ths  Hebrews,  Sect.  l.^UL 
1 1bid. 
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ON  Tmi  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBBEW8. 
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m  DQcmmAl*  PKoposntORS  m  this  EpUtie^  which  are 
ind\nihfftdheriieknokokdg€d'Ephik»ofPauL 

^rofeesor  Stuart  and  M,  De  Groot  have  discussed  this  subfect 
length,  eqieciany  the  fonner :  our  limits  will  only  permit  a 
y  few  examples  to  be  given,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
&pcl  over  the  Mosaic  dispensation  :— 

I.  At  <•  the  MupertT  degree  ef  BsuQioys  KirowLXSsx 
wud  bif  the  GeepeL 

b  hisscksoiriMifad  fipMlt^  PmU  csUs  Jadslsm  «•  rfij^u*  tm  Kir. 

(Gal.  IT.  3.x  ih9  dementt  or  rudimenta  of  the  wcrtd,  tbat  la,  the  ele- 
cts or  prineiples  of  a  rdiflon  aceomraodated  to  the  ignorant  and  imbecile 
Q  of tiM  ^iseat  ife  or  wofid ;  and  agah^  rm  mr^t*n  *•»  wrmxm  rTo<x«i» 
J.  IT.  9.x  tftak  ana  beggarly  elements^  u»  denote  Its  imperfection,  ^e  re* 
^iitB  it  as  adapted  to  children,  vnwm  (Gal.  Iv.  3.X  who  are  in  a  atate  of 
into  and  pupilage,  or  In  the  eonctttion  of  servsnta  rather  than  tbat  of 
n.  (Gal.  IV.  U  On  the  other  hand,  Chrkitlana  attain  to  a  hifber  know- 
te  of  God  (Gal.  iv.  9.) :  they  are  no  more  aa  aervaata,  but  become  sona. 
i  obtain  the  privitegea  of  ainptlcin.  (OaL  It.  &  6.)  They  are  represented 
nxixi  (I  Cor.  ztv.  20.);  aa  being  furnished  with  Inatructlon  adaqnata 
Dike  (hem  •»i^«v  tixmowc  (Bph.  iv.  11—130  Christianity  leads  them 
bee  the  glorious  dlsplaya  of  himself  which  God  haa  made,  with  an 
.etkO  bet.  that  la,  ele.trlj  (2  Cor.  ill.  IB.);  while  Judaiaro  throw  a  veil 
X  tlieae  ihta^  (2  Cor.  il.  la)  C^irialianity  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of 
vounea,  SiMtv**  t*v  m^mv^mvoc  (2  Cor.  UL  S,)^.  while  Jadaiam  was 
n'aven  on  taUdS  of  stoce,  •vTiTu.<re/<ivi|  <»  toi;  \i  joi;.  (2  Cor.  iii.  7.)" 
uti  UB  DOW  conpare  the  preceding  sketeh  of  the  apoalle's  views  on  this 
ttxL  aa  conttiaid  ia  his  MknowMged  EpiMlea^  with  those  which  are 
veb>pe<l  in  thafpiatle  to  the  Hebrews. 

"This  l^putle  uxnmences  with  the  declaration,  that  GodL  who  in  times 
it  spake  u>  the  fclhera  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  laat  days  spoken  to 
bj  his  Sob.  (Heh.  i.  L  il.  1.)  Judsism  was  revealed  only  by  the  media* 
n  of  tDgtiM  (ii.  2.x  while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  the  £k>n  of  Qod, 
]  Abiio<froUy  cQOllTmed  by  miraculona  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  (ii.  3^  4.) 
e  aaekot  coveaaat  was  imperfect  with  respect  to  the  meana  which  it 
□iiihcd  for  the  diflfUaion  of  knowledge ;  but  the  new  covenant  provides 
t  all  vbaO  know  the  Lord  from  the  leaat  to  the  greateat.  (viil  9^11.) 
t  iav  ms  only  a  Aeteh  or  Unperfeot  representation  of  religious  bless. 
i;  vlula  the  Qonel  proffers  the  blessings  themaelvea  (z.  1.)  The 
tiiit  s  of  ancient  times  had  only  imperfect  viem  of  apiritoal  bleasinga, 
le  Christiana  enjoy  them  in  full  measure,  (xl.  39,  iO.y't. 

t.  .if  to  the  viev9  -which  the  Gotpel  ditplays  concerning 
D  the  Father^  in  the  hettowment  •/  the  gijit  ef  the  H9ly 

rU, 

0  one  has  epokMi  so  frequendy  .as  Baint  Paul  coocemiog  the  Holy 
iL  nor  baa  any  one  of  the  hxapired  writers  adduced  the  gifta  of  the 
f  Spirit  as  an  arsument  fat  the  truth  of  the  Goapel,  besides  flaint  Paul 
the  author  of  tne  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews.  (See  1  Cor.  liv.  88^  Ac) 
apostle  expressly  aaea  the  word  Mif  <•»  to  dutrUtuttt  with  r^ard  to 
le  (ills  in  Jlom.  xii.  ^  and  2  Cor.  vii.  17. ;  and  in  Heb.  ii.  4<  he  says,  that 
minion  of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  God  with  divera  miracles, 
[Ii>«v^«To«  Ayitw  ^^ir]Ho*c,  dUtr^utiona  or  gifl*f^  th»  IMy  Sfpirit. 
sc  gifts,  Saint  Paul  exelusively  afflrma,  are  variously  imparted  accord- 
10  Lhe  viU  of  God  CBom.  xii.  3—$.  Eph.  iv.  7.  and  especially  1  Cor.  xil. 
-11. 28.);  and  in  the  EiAstle  to  the  Hebrews  these  gifts  are  conferred 
*  T«»  MTt*  ^x^rtv,  eceording  to  his  wiU. 

I.  Concendng  the  perten  and  mediatorial  ojfice  of  the  Loud 
iC8  Cbkxst, 

le  is  the  Creator  of  aU  thiMa  (CoL  i.  16.  l&nh.  UL  9.  1  Cor.  viil.  6.1  and 
Him  all  things  aubslsL  (Col  i.  17.)  He  is  the  image  or  Ukenen  of  God, 
>»  T»»eisi>  (2  Oor.  iv.  4.);  lhe  image  of  the  invieihie  Chd,  ii««»  rev 
:» T4«  Murrey.  (GoL  i  15.)  He  beinf  in  Ike  form  of  God,  i^  tfMp^n  «•«•, 
bat  is,  ia  the  condition  of  God— humnled  hinwelA  aasuiued  an  inferior  or 
mble  st}Uioit,-.taking  the  condition  of  a  acrvant,  being  made  after  the 
ijTitiide  of  meo,  and  neing  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  exhibited  his 
miiity  by  obedience^  even  to  the  death  of  the  eioss,  wherefore  God 
;hlj  9ukt6  ism  to  sapreme  dignity;  and  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
thiafg  under  Ua  feet.  (Phil  il.  (U-9.  1  Cor.  xv.  25—270 
IV)rrpflpondent  to  these  representations  are  the  declarations  In  the 
istie  to  ibe  HabMn.  The  Son  of  God  is  affirmed  to  be  the  reflected 
endoarof  thegloiy  of  God,  that  is,  one  in  whom  the  divine  majesty  is 
spicoouj,  the;E»p»ETitf  w»««-Tatr»ai{  tou  n»Tpof,  the  exact  image,  rep- 
entation.  or  ooonterpait  of  the  Father  0-  3>t  by  whom  God  made  all 
Sf  (i.  2.x  and  anhokla  the  onlverse  by  hie  word.  Vet  bA  waa  to  a  atate 
humiJiatioQ,  being  made  a  UtUe  lower  tk^n  the  ^ngele  (II.  9.);  he 
imed  flesh  and  bico^  "  in  order  that  he  might  by  his  own  death  render 
and  roid  the  deatrocthre  power  of  the  deviL  Ci>  H.)  On  account  of 
safferieg  of  death  he  Is  exaUed  to  a  siato  of  glory  and  honour.  (IL 
He  endured  the  soflforing  of  the  croes,  making  no  account  of  its  dia* 
-«,  but  having  a  regard  to  the  reward  ael  before  him,  which  wras  a  aeat 
le  rii^ht  hand  of  God.  (xil.  2.)  All  thinga  are  pot  under  his  feet  (Ii.  B. 
)•).  where  the  verf  same  passsge  from  the  Old  Testsmsnt  Is  quoted, 
:h  Paul  quotes  In  1  Cor.  xv.  25-^2U.,  snd  H  is  applied  lo  the  ssme 

It  chiefly  does  8ah)C  Paul  expatiate  In  his  acknowledged  Epistles  on 
ie^  of  Christ  aa  a  prafjlliatory  aacriflee  for  siUf  and  the  recoDclttatton 
iioers  to  God  by  means  of  this  aacrifice.  He  is  there  said  to  have 
e  inro  the  wortcf  to  asve  sinners  (1  Tim.  i.  15.);  to  have  died  for  us  and 
mr  Pins  (Tit.  Ii.  M.  I  (^r.  xv.  8  X  and  to  be  a  propltiatton  for  our  sins. 
D.  iii.  !£.)  In  hhn  we  hsve  rederaptton  through  his  blood.  (Bph.  1.  7.) 
Balration  il  was  Impossible  to  obtain  by  the  law ;  it  could  only  be 
ted  by  Je^na  Chriat,  who  accompUahed  what  the  law  could  not  do. 
D.  iii.  2f)->2B.  viil.  8.  Gal.  U.  16.  21.)  Finally,  Jesus  Is  oar  constant 
^r  and  Intereaasor  wkh  Ood.  (1  Tim.  ii.  &  Bom.  vUL  34.)  la  the 
cl«  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  the  ssme  sentimento  urged  with  the  aame 
ur,  particularly  in  chapters  vil— x.    To  adduce  a  few  Inatancea :— 

Quart's  Coromentarv,  vol.  I.  pp.  143, 144.  (174, 175.  of  the  London  edition.) 
I>  Ut— 148.  (175— 17&  of  the  London  edition)  he  admirably  lUustratea 
>aperiority  of  the  motives  to  piety  contained  in  the  Gospel,  as  well  aa 
iperior  pfflcacy  in  Insuring  the  h^tpiness  of  mankind;  and  the  perpe- 
of  the  Christian  dispensidion. 

[>e  Groot,  de  Epist  ad  Hebrttoa,  pp.  24Q,  241.  Stuart'i  Commentary, 
i>  D.  149  (or  D.  182.  of  the  London  edition.) 


(Christ  waa  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  msny.  (Heb.  Ix.  9B.)  He  taated 
death  for  every  roan*  (Heb.  11. 9.)  He  pat  away  Ha  by  the  sseiUee  of  hiss, 
self.  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  The  Jewish  offertncs  being  altogether  Insufficient  to 
make  expiatton,  Christ  has  by  his  own  olood  once  for  all  made  expiation 
for  ain.  (ix.  9^16.  x.  10—12. 14. 19.)  He  Is  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covensnt 
(ix.  15.  xil.  91.x  which  Is  better  than  the  ancient  one.  (vii.  22.  viil.)  Exalted 
to  the  throne  of  the  mihrerae  (IL  6^10.),  he  i^peara  in  thepreaeaee  of  God 
for  na  (ix  24.) :  he  ever  Uvea  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto 
God  by  him  (vn.  25.) ;  and  he  is  ever  able  and  ready  to  assist  ua.  (Iv.  14^ 
16.)  Bfsny  of  the  doctrines  explsioed  in  this  Epistle,  pamoplarly  those 
concemtaig  the  medistton  and  interceaaton  of  Jeaus  (Jhrist,  are  not  sma 
Uoned  by  sny  of  the  tospired  writers,  except  PauL 

[iv.]  Fourthly,  There  ia  each  a  rimilariiv  between  the  nwdet 
of  quAuionf  and  etyte  of  phraaeohgy  of  thia  Epietle.  end 
thoae  which  occur  in  the  two$tl^$  acmowled^ed  Epiauea^  a» 
clearly  ahowe  thai  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrewa  w  hia  undouiied 
production, 

Branmusy  CupBov,  LangiuS}  Sdunidt,  Laidner,  Maekaigbt, 
De  Groot,  and  above  all  Professor  Stuart,  have  adduced  numerovi 
iustanoes  aft  oomiderablD  length,  firom  which  the  following  have 
been  abridged  :<^ 

(I.)  Modes  of  quotation  and  interpretationa  ef  a^me  paa» 

aagea  of  the  Behrem  Scripturea  rahich  are  peculiarly  PuiUiHe, 

becauae  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  wHtinga  of  Saint 

PauL 

Thst  the  apostle  should  eoore  abonnd  with  testimonies  and  (niotatkMM 
oalof  the  OldTeaianientin  thiaihaa  hto  other  epistles,  le  noUuag  more 
than  the  subject  of  which  he  treatfl^and  the  persona  to  whom  he  wrote, 
necessarily  reaulred.  Thus,  ^^al  il.  7.  "  Thou  art  my  Son:  iodayj  have 
begotten  theef"  is  quoted  and  applied  to  Jeaus  (Heb.  i.  6.)  Just  as  Paul,  In 
his  discourse  to  the  Jews  in  the  (qrnsgogne  of  Antioch  in  Pisidis,  cited  and 
applied  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts  xiil.  33.)  In  like 
manner,  the  quotation  and  explanation  of  Psal.  viii.  4.  and  of  PaaL  ex.  1., 
given  by  Pan!,  1  Cor.  xv.  26. 27.  are  found  in  Heb.  ii.  7,  &   4So  alao  the  ex- 

ElsBstton  of  the  covensnt  with  Abraham  (Heb.  ^4.14. 16.)  Is  nowhere  found 
ut  hi  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  GalaUans.  (iiL  8. 9. 14.  ia)a 

(2*)  Inatancea  of  agreement  in  the  atyle  and  phraaeology 
of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Eebrewot  amd  in  the  acknowledged  Epio- 
tlea  of  JPauL 

L  PaarnnijuiWanM^iaDVLUavoPAoitOawBanAJinjaosTfBnftvBin 
m  BI8  Wjumios. 

Wetstein  enumerates  eleven  Inatancea,  to  which  Schmidt  has  sdded 
forty-eight  others;  De  Greet  has  considerably  enlarged  the  list,  which  he 
refers  to  certain  cJaaaea;  as  also  does  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  given 
upwards  of  sixty  examples.*  Our  limits  will  silow  a  few  only  to  be  sub* 
joined.  4 

The  wordoT God,  in  Paul,  la  a aword.  M»j^*^«.  (Eph.  vl.  17.  Heb.hr.  12.) 

Childre§^  in  religion,  (hat  is,  those  who  are  comparatively  ignorant  snd 
unioformedl  are  termed  »i))r<oi  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Eph.  Iv.  14.  Rom.  il.  20.  Gal. 
iv.  3.  and  Heb.  v.  13. ;  and  Instruction  for  such  persons  is  termed  milhf  and 
for  strong  persons  (rtinai),  or  those  who  are  weO  taught,  it  is  fi^p»t 
f7tea(,  and  «Tif»i»  Tf09it,  or  atrong  meat,  in  I  Cor.  ill,  2.  and  Heb.  v.  li.i 
and  their  advanced  or  mature  state  of  (Thrlsiian  knowledge  is  called 

TlXilOTIIf. 

Mir<rsr  or  Mediator,  to  denote  Jesus  Chris^  is  exchisively  Paolipa. 
(GaL  iiL  19,  20.  ITim.  U.  6.  Heb.  viii.  6.) 

'Aytm^ttv,  to  eleanaefrom  sin,  that  is,  to  expiate,  to  liberate  fWim  Hie 
imputation  of  sin,  to  render  God  propitk>a%  oeeun  hi  Bph.  v.  26.  Heb.  Ii 
IL  X.  10.  nd  siii.  18. 

z«>»,  Kahadow,  that  Is,  a  ahadowing  forth,  or  adumbration,  a»  oppoael 
to  the  perfect  image,  or  delineation.  (Co),  ii.  17.  Heb.  viil.  6.  x.  1.) 

'o^cA.«9ria,  raUgian,  reiiitotts  or  IThrtoHan  profeaMon.  (2  Cor.  Is.  13. 
Heb.  iU.  1.  iv.  14.  x.  23.)  .        ^ 

*Oise(  eiev,  the  houae  of  God,  that  is,  the  church.  (ITIm.  IH.  15.  Heb.  til.  6.) 

XxiipflM^cf,  Lord  or  poaaeaaor.  (Heb.  i.  2.  Rom.  viil.  17.) 

KavM^yiir,  to  amud,  abolish,  or  abrggato.  (Rom.  lli.  3.  dL  vt.  6.  1  Cor. 
L  2S.  GaL  V.  IL  Heb.  Ii.  14.) 

Xwif fta  reu  ASp»»f*  the  aeed  of  Abraham,  or  Christians,  occurs  In  GaL 
lit  29.  and  Heb.  il.  6. 

ti.  AooNisnc  ETFsasarowa  oa  ALLuaiONa  to  ma  GAvae  and  Exsaoisas 

WBICH  WBRB  TBBN  IK  GBSAT  RXP(7TBi  AND  WBRB  FBBqUBNTLT  SOUtMNtEEO  IS 
GrBBCS  and  OTBXR  PARTS  OP  TUB  RoMAN  EMPnUS,   AND  PASTICVLABLY  At 

JtotusAiXM  AMD  CmaAXBA  sv  Hbsod.  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.  PhiL  iii.  12->14.  2Tij]k 
IL  &  iv.  6~B.  compared  with  Heb.  vi.  la  and  xiL  1-3,  4. 12.) 

(8.)   Coineideneea  between  the  exhortationa  in  thia  EpiatU 

and  thoae  in  PauPa  other  letters. 

See  Heb.  xil.  3.  compared  with  GoL  vl.  9. 2Thess.  HI.  13.  and  Eph.  IiL  13.{ 
Heb.  XiL  14.  whh  Hem.  xiL  la ;  Heb  Jtiii.  1.  a  4.  with  Bph.  v.  2-4. ;  HeU 
xiiL  16.  with  PhiL  iv.  la    See  also  Ri^m.  xv.  26.  2  Cor.  vaL  24.  and  ix.  la 

(4.)  Coineideneea  between  the  concluaion  of  thia  EpiatU 
and  the  concluaiona  of  Pant  a  Epiatlea,  in  aeveral  reapeeta. 

Compare  Heb.  xH.  la  with  Rom.  xv.  30.  Eph.  vl.  la  19.  CoL  Iv.  a 
I  Theas.  v.  25.  and  2Thess.  iii.  1. ;  Heb.  xilL  20, 21.  vrilh  Rom.  xv.  3t>-3a 
Eph.  vL  19—23.  1  These,  v.  23.  and  2Thess.  iii.  16, j  Heb.  xiii.  24.  with 
Rom.  xvi.  21—23.  1  Cor.  xvl.  19—21.  2  Cor.  xlii.  la  Phil.  iv.  21,  22. ;  Heb. 
xHI.  25.  with  2TheJis.  Ill  la  CoL  iv.  la  Eph.  vi.  24.  ITlm.  vL  21.  2  Tim. 
iv.  22.  SDdTitiU.ia 

[t.]  Lastly,  TAere  are  aeveral  circumataneea  towarda  the 

a  Macknlght*8  Pref.  to  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  Sect.  I.  « Iii.  De  Groot  gives 
instances  not  only  of  the  formulie  of  quototfon,  but  also  of  the  design  wMi 
which  the  aposUe  introduces  his  quotatlona  (pp.  245,  24a)  Prof.  Stuait 
principally  elucidates  the  mode  of  appealing  to  the  Jewish  Scrintorea.  and 
the  apostle's  manner  of  reasoning.  (3ommentary,  voL  I.  pp.  iw—iw.,  er 
pp.  Iw— 195.  of  lhe  London  edition.  ^       ^       --»  --^ 

4  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test  torn.  11.  p.  386.  SchmidU  Hist  CsaoohL  pMpMJl 
De  Groot,  pp.  M7-250.  Stuart,  voL  I.  pp.  ICO-loa,  or  pp.  in-4M.  of  Ifc* 
London  emtton. 
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A Vi LYSIS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


[PAmTVLCur.Cli 


OHIPTER  IV. 


ON  THE   CATHOLIC   EHSTLSS. 


SECTION  L 

mr  VHi  «unniniii8S  Aim  AmnnimciTT  or  tbk  cathouo  kpistles. 

I    Or^  tf  thd  Appellatifi  Caih9lie  SpUilea^~~U,  If  Antigtatif.-^Observation*  9n  their  JtuiheMidty^r^lSi  OnthOril 

in  vkieh  they  ttre  utualig  placed,  i 


I.  Tm  Epifldes  of  Pftul  ue  followed  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  by  seYen  Epistke,  bearing  the  nmee  of  the 
apoetlen  James,  F'eter,  Jude,  and  John.  For  many  centu- 
nesi  these  Epistles  haye  been  ffenerally  termed  Catholic 
Epi9tk»f^-Vfi  appellation  for  which  seyeral  conjeotuies  haye 
been  assigned. 

\.  Salmeron  and  others  haye  imaffined  that  they  were  de- 
nominated CaihoUe  or  ffeneral  Epiat&y  because  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  transcribed  and  circulated  among  the  Christian 
churches,  that  they  might  be  perused  by  all ;  lor  they  contain 
that  one  catholic  or  general  doctrine,  which  was  deliyered  to 
the  churches  by  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  might 
be  read  with  aayantage  by  the  universal  church  of  ChrisL  yin 
like  manner  they  might  be  called  canonical,  as  containing 
canons  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which  concern  all  Chris- 
tians. Unauestionably,  the  doctrines  they  contain  are  truly 
catholic  ana  excellent ;  and  they  also  contain  general  rules 
and  directions  that  concern  all  Cnristians,  as  weU  as  precepts 
that  are  binding  upon  all,  so  far  as  their  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances are  similar.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Aurs 
Epistles  may,  for  the  same  reasons,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
termed  catholic  or  canonical  Epistles ;  for  the  doetnnes  there 
delivered  are  as  catholic  and  excellent  as  those  comprised  in 
the  seven  Epistles  now  under  consideTation.  They  likewise 
contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians;  and  the  particular  precepts  are  bmding  so  fhr  as 
the  cireumstances  of  Christians  in  later  ages  are  similar  to 
tiiose  referred  to  by  the  great  aposde  of  the  Gentiles. 

3.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  received  the  appellation 
of  catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  wrii" 
ten  to  one  person,  city,  or  chureh,  like  the  Epistles  of  Pbul, 
but  to  the  eaiholie  ehureh^  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Chris- 
tians of  several  countries,  or  at  least  to  aii  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians wherever  they  were  dispersed  over  the  fiaoe  of  the  earth. 
CEeumenius,  Leontius,  Whitby,  and  othere,  have  adopted 
ihii  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  The  Epistle  of  James  was,  indeed,  written  to  the 
Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  several  dis- 
persions ;  but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  the  Christians  in  Judna, 
nor  to  Gentile  Christians  in  any  countr]^  whatever.  The  two 
Epistles  of  Peter  were  written  to  Christians  in  general,  but 
particularly  those  who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism. 
The  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  were  pro- 
bably written  to  Jewish  Christians ;  and  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John  were  unquestionably  written  to  particular 
persons. 

3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Macknight  and  othere,  which  we  think  is  the  most  pro- 
oable.  It  is  this : — The  firet  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  nrat 
Epistle  of  John,  having  from  the  beginning  been  received  as 
authentic,  obtained  the  name  of  catholic  or  universally  ac- 
knowledged (and  therefore  canonical)  Epistles,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  thirdf  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  concerning  which  doubts  were  at  firet  entertained,  and 
they  were  considered  by  many  as  not  being  a  rule  of  faith. 
But  their  authenticity  being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the 
generality  of  the  churohes,  they  also  obtained  the  name  of 
catholic  or  univereally  received  Epistles,  and  were  esteemed 
of  equal  authority  with  the  rest.  These  Epistles  were  also 
termed  csmtmcal  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
centniy  and  by  the  writer  of  the  prologue  to  these  Epistles^ 
which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  propriety  of 
this  latter  appellation  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Du 
Pin  says  that  some  Latin  writera  have  called  these  Epistles 
canonical,  either  confounding  the  name  with  catholic,  or  to 
denote  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  canon  of  tibe  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 


II.  The  denomination  of  Catholic  JBpitilu  hdLjwfom 
siderable  antiquity,  for  Eusebias  uses  it  as  a  commoB  v^ 
lation  in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  is  probably  eanier;  fa 
John's  firet  Epistle  is  repeatedly  called  a  cathoUc  Epbiiekf 
Origen,  and  by  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Of  U 
Epistles,  two  only,  via.  the  firet  Epbtle  of  Peter  and  tbe^j 
Epistle  of  John,  were  universally  received  in  the  tiiK«f| 
Eusebius ;  though  the  rest  were  then  well  known,  k^ai 
sius,  Epiphanius,  and  later  Greek  wiiteis,  reeeiveii  snJ 
Epistles  which  they  called  cathoUc,  The  same  appdhd 
was  dso  given  to  them  by  Jerome. 

AlthouS|i  the  authenticity  of  the  Einstle  of  Jama,  ii| 
second  ofPeter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  secood  um)  liid 
Epistle  of  John,  was  questioned  by  same  ancient  fatfaeaii 
well  as  by  some  modem  writere,  yet  we  have  every  reaeoafe 
believe  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  authentic  ^odoftiosi 
of  ^e  inspired  writere  whose  names  they  bear.  The  d^ 
to  authenticity  of  these  disputed  Epistles  are  discussed  b  tt 
following  sections.  We  may,  however,  here  npinark,ra 
the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  caatious  in  admidcf 
any  books  into  their  oason,  the  gennineoees  and  authf&tkiiT 
of  which  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect.  The^  rejedrd  t*; 
the  writings  forged  by  heretics  in  the  names  of  the  aposdff: 
and,  therefore,  most  assuredly,  would  not  have  received  or. 
without  previously  subjecting  them  to  a  sevoe  scni33T. 
Now,  though  these  five  Epistles  were  not  immediitfi; 
ackoowled^  as  the  writiiigs  of  the  apostles,  thb  odIt  ^* 
that  the  pereons,  who  doubted,  had  not  received  eomjiefeiss 
incontestable  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But,  u  ^, 
were  afterwards  universally  received,  we  nave  ev«ry  raw? 
to  conclude,  that,  upon  a  strict  examination,  they  ^^'^^^' 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles.  iDdeedfttt 
ancient  Christians  had  such  good  opportunities  for  euimiuar 
this  subject,  they  were  so  careful  to  guard  against  "np***'* 
and  so  well  founded  was  their  judgment  concerning  the  b«ki 
of  the  New  Testament,  that,  as  Dr.  Lardner  has  remaM 
no  writing  which  they  pronounced  genuine  has  yet ««  j 
proved  spurious ;  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  least  reasoot 
oelieve  any  book  to  be  genuine  which  they  rejected. 

ni.  The  order  in  which  these  Epistles  are  plac«i,  nnn  | 
in  ancient  authore ;  but  it  is  not  very  material  m  what  m 
ncr  they  are  arranged.  Could  we  fix  with  certainty  the  fe'i 
of  each  Epistle,  the  most  natural  order  would  be  acm^ 
to  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Some  have  placed  tte 
three  Epistles  of  John  firet,  probably  because  he  wjs  tw 
beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord.  Othere  have  given  the  pncni 
to  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  because  they  considered  hin« 
the  prince  or  the  apoetles.  Some  have  placed  the  kp>su« 
of  James  last,  possibly  because  it  was  later  received  wo  at 
canon  by  the  Christian  church  in  general.  By  others,  thu 
Epistle  has  been  placed  firet,  either  because  it  ^.  ^ 
jectured  to  have  been  the  firet  written  of  the  seven  ^FJ*' 
or  because  Saint  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  n^ 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  ancient  and  -venerable,  »^(i.u|^ 
firet  of  all  the  Christian  churches;  or  because  theipw^ 
was  written  to  the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Isnjj 
who  were  the  firet  believere.  In  the  following  secttotftw 
usual  Older  has  been  retained.^ 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THB  OENBRAL  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 


I.  Mcount  of  the  author  •/  tUt  Epittle.—U.  Jt9gtii»»^ 
andauthenticity,'~m.  To  whom  addreoted.—IV'  If'^r' 

«  Benton'a  Preface  to  the  Catholic  Epistlea.    Mlchaelia,  vol  "J- W»- fj 
an.  PriUI  IntrocL  ad  Not.  Test.  pp.  6i-«.   Lardner**  Workf,  m-^ 
pp.  466-^468.;  4to.ToL  iii.  pp.  36i6t  367.    RoMnmlUUr,  8eliol»i  v<^  ^^ 
317,318. 


Sicr.  n.] 


OK  THIS  MNBRAL  epistle  OF  JAMES. 
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Epi9tle, 

I.  CoKsioBRABLK  doubtf  haTe  existed  respeotiiig  the  author 
of  this  Emstle.  Two  apostles  of  the  name  or  James  are 
Dentioned  in  the  ^(ew  Testament. 

The  first  was  the  son  of  Zebedeef  a  fisherman  npon  the 
take  of  Galilee,  and  the  brother  of  the  evanff^ist  John;  and 
as  be  is  uniformly  mentioned  by  the  evangmists  before  John 
(except  in  Luke  ix.  28.)9  he  is  supnosed  to  have  been  the 
elder  of  the  two.  As  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  A^rippa, 
1.  D.  44  (Acts  xii.),  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James,  because  it  con- 
tains passages  which  refer  to  a  later  period,  viz.  ▼.  1 — 8., 
which  intimates  the  then  immediately  approaching  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas;  he 
is  called  the  brofher  or  near  relation  or  onr  Lord  (Gal.  i.  18, 
19.),  and  is  also  generally  termed  *'  the  Less.**  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  James,  and  probably,  also,  because 
he  was  lower  in  statore.  That  he  was  an  apostle,  is  evident 
from  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  though  It  does 
not  appear  when  his  designation  to  this  office  took  place. 
He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  separate  interview 
soon  after  his  resurrection.  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  He  was  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcisioo  (Acts  i. 
13.) ;  and  soon  afler  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.  d.  34,  he  seems 
to  nave  been  appointed  president  or  hishop  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have 
presided  at  the  council  of  the  apostles,  which  was  convened 
there  a.  d.  49.  .  On  account  of  nis  distinguished  piety  and 
sanctity,  he  was  sumamed  ^*  the  Just.*'  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hifirh  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  of  his 
character,  his  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  martyidom, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  an.  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Having  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  among 
the  Jews,  which  began  at  the  temple :  or  at  least  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  general  disturbance,  however  it  might  have 
originated,  and  demanded  of  James  an  expUcit  and  public 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ  The  apostle,  standing  on  an  eminence  or  battlemeat 
of  the  temple,  whence  he  comd  be  heard  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  avowed  his  faith,  and  maintained  nis  opinioUf  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  Jews  were  exasperated*  and 
precipitated  him  from  the  battlement  where  he  was  standing ; 
and  as  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fell,  they  began  to  cast  stones 
at  him.  The  holy  apostle,  kneeling  down,  prayed  to  God  to 
forgive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at  length  struck  him 
wim  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.  According  to 
Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
passover  x*  o.  62.  At  this  tune  the  procurator  Festus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dead,  and  his  successor  Albinus  had 
not  arrived ;  so  that  the  province  was  lefl  without  a  governor. 
Such  a  season  left  the  Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licen- 
tious and  turbulent  passions ;  and  from  their  known  character 
and  sentiments  about  this  time,  they  were  very  likely  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity.  We  may  Uierefore  date  the  apostle's 
death  about  the  time  assigned  by  Hegesippus,  viz.  a.  d.  62, 
in  which  vear  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men,)  who  axe 
agreed  in  dating  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  year  61.' 

n.  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle ;  but 
though  Michaelis  and  some  other  modem  criUcs'  are  un- 
decided on  this  subject,  we  apprehend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  written  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Clement  of  Kome  has  alluded  to  it  twice.^    Hennas  has  not 

>  Hef  esippoa,  cited  b^  EuMbiiu,  Hist  Bccl.  lib.  U-  e-  23.    Euatblus  alao 

S[uotet  a  passage  rrom  Josephus,  that  is  no  longer  extant  in  his  works, 
n  which  the  Je%rish  historian  conslden  the  miseries  which  shortly  after 
orerwhelmed  his  countrymen  as  a  judgment  for  tbeir  muider  of  lamos, 
whom  be  calls  a  most  rigoteoua  person.  The  genainenesa  of  Joseplms'a 
testimony  has  been  questioned,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  oppn  it 
Origen  and  Jerome  cite  It  as  authentic,  and  they  are  followed  by  fishop 
Pearson,  wlio  haa  defended  its  genuldenesa.  0r.  Doddridge  oonsuers  the 
teatiooDy  of  Joeephus  as  unworthv  of  credit ;  and  Dr.  Benson  thinlu  that 
both  the  accounts  of  Joseph  us  and  Hegesippus  are  extremely  dubious. 

»  Dr.  Lardoer*s  Works,  8va  vol  r\.  pp.  468~602l  ;  4ro.  vol  lii.  pp.  368— 
381.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  Saint  James,  preOxed  to  his  Panuphraae,  pp> 
l-ia2dedit    Michaelis,  vol.  It.  pp.  273— & 

"  It  is  well  known  that  ttao  Tenanble  ManiB  LiUher,  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Reformation,  spoke  rather  in  a  aUghting  manner  of  this  Epialle, 
which  he  called  atraminea  epuioia,  a  strawy  epistle,  and  excluded  it  at 
first  fi3m  the  aacred  canon  on  account  of  its  aupposed  contradiction  of 
fluDt  f*au1  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justiftcauon  by  fiUth ;  l>ut  more 
mature  experience  and  deeper  researcn  inJoced  him  aotMeqaeDtly  to 
rttrset  his  opinion. 

«  Lardner'a  Works^  8ro.  toI.  U.  p.  II ;  4U>.  vol  L  j».  301. 


fewer  than  seven  allusions  to  it,^  which  Dr.  Lardner  thinVs 
sufficient  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  Epistle.  It  is  classed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  Amkiycjuwau,  or  writings  concerning 
whose  authenticity  the  ancients  were  not  tmanimous,  though 
the  majority  was  in  favour  of  them.  This  Epistle  was  quoted 
as  genuine  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  and  most  of  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers :  and  it  is  found  in  all  the 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  which  were 
published  by  the  general  and  provincial  councils.  But  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  canonical  authority  is.  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  inserted  in  the  Syriac  version  or  the  New 
Testament,  executed  at  the  close  of  *he  first  or  eariy  in  the 
second  century,  in  which  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  ^istle  of  Jude,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  are'  omitted.  This,  Dr.  Macknitfht  troly 
remarks,  is  an  argument  of  grreat  wein;ht;  for  cenainlv  the 
Jewish  believers,  to  whom  that  EpisUe  was  addressed  and 
delivered,  were  much  better  jud^s  of  its  authenticitv  than 
the  converted  Gentiles  to  whom  it  was  not  sent,  and  who  had 
perhaps  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  it  until  long 
after  it  was  written. 

III.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed 
concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed. 
Beza,  Cave,  Scott,  Fabricius,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  addresseu  to  &e  believing  Jews 
who  were  dispersed  all  over  the  world.  Grotius  and  Dr. 
Wall  think  that  it  was  written  to  all  the  people  of  Israel 
living  out  of  Judsa.  Michaelis  considers  it  certain  that 
James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believes,  as  the  apostle 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  diat  he  wished 
and  designed  that  it  should  also  be  read  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  and  that  this  design  and  intention  had  some  influence 
on  the  choice  of  his  materials.  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion 
that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  converted  Jews 
out  of  Palestine;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  after  tiiem 
Macknight,  Uiink  it  was  written  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
both  within  and  without  Judsa,  whether  believers  or  not 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  some  expressions  in  the  first  ten 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  which  they  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  unbe- 
lievers only.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  apostle 
alludes  to  the  then  impending  destruction  of  Jet^salem,  and 
the  miseries  which  soon  after  befell  tlie  unbelieving  Jews ; 
bnt  we  think,  with  Bishop  Tomline,  that  in  these  passages 
the  apostle  alludes  merely  to  the  great  corraptions  into  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  James  would  write  nart 
of  his  EpisUe  to  believers,  and  part  to  unbelievers,  without 
any  mention  or  notice  of  that  distinction.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  this  Epistle  contains  no  general  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  nor  any  reproof  of  those  who 
refused  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  and,  therefore,  though  Bishop 
Tomline  admits  that  the  ioacription  *^  to  the  twelve  tribes  that 
are  scattered  abroad"  might  comprehend  both  unbelievinff 
and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  believing  Jews  only,  and  that  Saint  James  did  noC 
expressly  make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he  nor 
any  other  apostle  ever  thought  of  writing  to  any  but  ChristiBn 
converts.  **The  object  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,"  he 
further  observes)  "was  to  confirm,  and  not  to  convert;  to 
correct  what  was  amiss  in  those  who  did  believe,  and  not  in 
those  who  did  not  believe.  The  sense  of  the  above  Inscrintion 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what  foUows 
almost  immediately, '  The  trial  of  your  faith  workethjpatience.' 
(i.  3.)  And  again,  *  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  per- 
sons.' (iL  1.^  These  passages  could  not  be  addressed  to 
unbelievers."* 

IV.  The  design  of  the  apostle  James,  in  writing  this 
Epistle,  we  may  collect,  from  a  consideration  of  its  contents, 
to  be  as  follows  :— 

First,  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  falling  into 
the  vices  wnich  abounded  among  the  Jews ;  such  as  prido 
in  prosperity,  impatience  under  poverty,  or  any  other  anhc- 
tion ;  unworthy  tnoughts  of  God,  and  more  particularly  the 
looking  upon  liim  as  the  author  of  moral  evil ;  a  valuing 
themsdves  on  their  faith,  knowledge^  or  right  opinion, 
without  a  virtuous  practice;  a  very  criminal  partiauty  foi 
the  rich,  and  a  contempt  for  the  poor ;  an  affectation  of  being 
doctors  or  teachers ;  indulging  passion  and  rash  anger,  envy 
and  uncharitableness,  strife  and  contention;  abusing  th« 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  toI.  ii.  jm.  BB-60. ;  4lo.  wL  i.  PP- *•,  Vtk 

•  Bishop  Tofflline'tf  £leinenta  of  Christian  Theok>g7,  p.  473. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OK  THE   CATHOLIC   XlftSTLXH. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  VHI  OEHOUtlirBM  Aim.  AOTtSBNTXCITT  OF  TBK  CATHOLIC  KPISTLBS. 

I    Or^  t/.the  AppeOaH^n  CaihoUe  Bpi9tlei^--^U*  Itt  Antiquity.—ObtervaHona  on  thmr  AutheMicitff^-^XSi  OnthQ^ 

they  are  tuuaUg  placed. 


tfi 


L  Thb  Episdes  of  Paul  are  followed  ia  the  caaon  of  the 
New  Testament  by  seyen  Epistks,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
apostles  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John.  For  manycentu- 
TiMi  these  Epistles  have  been  generally  termed  CaihoUt 
BpUik»f^-Vfi  appellation  for  which  seyeral  conjectuies  haye 
been  assigned. 

\,  Salmeron  and  others  haye  imaffined  that  they  were  de- 
nominated CaihoUe  or  seneral  Epiaiua^  beoaase  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  transcribed  and  circulated  amonff  the  Christian 
churches,  that  they  might  be  perused  by  all ;  lor  they  contain 
that  one  catholic  or  general  doctrine,  wnich  was  deliyered  to 
the  churches  by  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  mifj^t 
be  read  witil  adyantage  by  the  universal  church  of  ChrisL  in 
like  manner  they  might  be  called  canonical,  as  containing 
canona  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which  concern  all  Chris- 
tians. Unauestionably,  the  doctrines  they  contain  are  truly 
catholic  and  excellent ;  and  they  also  contain  general  rules 
and  directions  that  concern  all  Cnristians,  as  well  as  precepts 
that  are  binding  upon  all,  so  far  as  their  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances are  similar.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Paurs 
Epistles  may,  for  the  same  reasons,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
termed  catholic  or  canonical  Epistles ;  for  the  doetnnes  there 
delivered  are  as  catholic  and  excellent  as  those  comprised  in 
the  seven  Epistles  now  under  consideration.  They  likewise 
contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians;  and  the  particular  precepts  are  binding  so  far  as 
the  cireumstanoes  of  Christians  in  later  ages  are  similar  to 
tiiose  referred  to  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

S.  Othere  are  or  opinion  that  they  received  the  appellation 
of  catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  writ* 
ten  to  one  person,  city,  or  church,  like  the  Epistles  of  P^, 
but  to  the  aUhoUe  ehureh^  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Chris- 
tians of  several  countries,  or  at  least  to  ari  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians wherever  they  were  dispersed  over  the  fiaoe  of  the  earth. 
CEcumenius,  Leontius,  Whitby,  and  others,  have  adopted 
thiii  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  The  Epistle  of  James  was,  indeed,  written  to  the 
Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  several  dis- 
persions ;  but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  the  Christians  in  Judaea, 
nor  to  Gentile  Christians  in  any  countr]^  whatever.  The  two 
Epistles  of  Peter  were  written  to  Christians  in  general,  but 
pardcnlarly  those  who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism. 
The  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  were  pro- 
bably written  to  Jewish  Christians ;  and  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John  were  unquestionably  written  to  particular 
persons. 

3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Macknight  and  othere,  which  we  think  is  the  most  pro- 
Dable.  It  is  this :— The  firet  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  nret 
Epistle  of  John,  having  from  the  beginning  been  received  as 
authentic,  obtained  the  name  of  catholic  or  univeraally  ac- 
knowledged (and  therefore  canonical)  Epistles,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  thirdf  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  concerning  which  doubts  were  at  firet  entertained,  and 
they  were  considered  by  many  as  not  being  a  rule  of  faith. 
But  their  authenticity  being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the 
generality  of  the  churohes,  theyalso  obtained  the  name  of 
catholic  or  univereally  received 'Epistles,  and  were  esteemed 
of  equal  authority  with  the  rest.  These  Epistles  were  also 
termed  cmanical  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
centujy  and  by  the  writer  of  the  prologue  to  these  Epistles, 
which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  propriety  of 
this  latter  appellation  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Du 
Pin  says  that  some  Latin  writera  have  called  these  Epistles 
canonical,  either  confounding  the  name  with  catholic,  or  to 
denote  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  canon  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 


II.  The  denomination  of  Caiholic  JBfUllu  is  of  tn/coi. 
siderable  andquity,  for  Eusebius  uses  it  as  a  commoB  appd. 
lation  in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  is  probably  eaiier;  for 
John's  firet  Epistle  is  repeatedly  called  a  catholic  Eoiniebj 
Origen,  and  by  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Of  these 
Epistles,  two  only,  viz.  the  firet  Epistle  of  Peter  and  tbe  fist 
Epistle  of  John,  were  universally  received  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius ;  though  the  rest  were  then  well  known.  AiW- 
sius,  Epiphanius,  and  later  Greek  writere,  receiTed  sera 
Epistles  which  they  called  caihoUe,  The  same  appelluia 
was  also  given  to  them  by  Jerome. 

Althoueh  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  tbi 
second  ofPeter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  ana  the  second  and  ^ 
Epistle  of  John,  was  questioned  by  some  ancient  fatben,ss 
well  as  by  some  modem  writere,  yet  we  have  every  reason  h; 
believe  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  authentic  ^odoctKc? 
of  the  inspired  writere  whose  names  they  bear.  The  claii* 
to  authenticity  of  these  disputed  Epistles  are  discussed  in  be 
following  sections.  We  may,  however,  here  remark,  ik 
the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  cautious  in  admitti^ 
any  books  into  their  oasonf  the  gennineiiess  and  antheotkitT 
of  which  they  had  any  reason  to  suipect.  They  rejedn)  i] 
the  writings  forged  by  heretics  in  the  names  of  the  apoitla; 
and,  therefore,  most  assuredly,  would  not  have  receifedstj. 
without  previously  subjecting  them  to  a  severe  semtiaT. 
Now,  though  these  five  Epistles  were  not  immediate!) 
ackoowled^  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  this  onb  sbov? 
that  the  pereons,  who  doubted^had  not  received  complet^aB^ 
incontestable  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But,  as  ^ 
were  afterwards  universally  received,  we  nave  ev«ry  leasa 
to  conclude,  that,  upon  a  stnct  examination,  they  weieibeni 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles.  Indeed,.^ 
ancient  Christians  had  such  good  opportunities  for  examoiiDf 
this  subject,  they  were  so  careful  to  guard  against  impositiofl, 
and  so  well  founded  was  their  judgment  concerning tnebooB 
of  the  New  Testament,  that,  as  Dr.  Lardner  has  reiDa«&- 
no  writing  which  they  pronounced  genuine  has  jet  bees 
proved  spurious ;  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  least  reason  u 
oelieve  any  book  to  be  genuine  which  they  rejected. 

ni.  The  order  in  which  these  Epistles  are  placed,  nm 
in  ancient  authore ;  but  it  is  not  very  material  in  what  m 
ner  they  are  arranged.  Could  we  fix  with  certainty  the  fete 
of  each  Epistle,  the  most  natural  order  would  be  zccom 
to  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Some  have  placed  &« 
three  Epistles  of  Jonn  firet,  probably  because  he  iraa  te 
beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord.  Othere  have  given  thepn^ij 
to  the  two  Eoistles  of  Peter,  because  they  considered  hms 
the  prince  of^  the  apostles.  Some  have  placed  the  bpis* 
of  James  last,  possibly  because  it  was  later  received  inro » 
canon  by  the  Christian  church  in  general.  By  others,  tua 
Epistle  has  been  placed  firet,  either  because  it  w«  «* 
jectured  to  have  been  the  first  written  of  the  seven  hpis^' 
or  because  Saint  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  the «» 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable,  and «« 
firet  of  all  the  Christian  churches;  or  because  we  W 
was  written  to  the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  isi»j 
who  were  the  firet  believere.  In  the  following  sections  uw 
usual  order  has  been  retained.^ 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  OENGRAL  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 

I.  Account  of  the  author  of  tfat  Epittle.-^-  It9g«»^^^ 
and  authenticity, —m.  To  whom  addretietL—Vf'  H^'^r 

«  Benton*a  Preface  to  the  CallioUc  Epfstlea.    Michaellj  wl  "Jv WJ^  „ 
271.  PriUl  imrod.  ad  Nov.  Teat.  pp.  63-65.   Lardner**  Wortja™.    - 
DD.  465-468. ;  4lo.  wL  Hi.  pp.  M,  367.    RofenmttUer,  8cW».»«-  " 
I  3t7f  3l& 
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v.  AyM^ff  9^   #l9   eofi#0nl».— TL  ObnrvaHoru   6n  ifut 
Epittle, 

h  C0N8IDSRABLK  doabtf  hare  existed  leepeotiDji^  the  autlu»r 
of  this  Eoistle.  Two  apostles  of  the  name  or  James  are 
menuoned  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  upon  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  and  the  brother  of  the  evangelist  John;  and 
as  be  is  uniformly  mentioned  by  the  evangwists  before  John 
Cexcept  in  Luke  u.  28.)*  he  is  supnosed  to  have  been  the 
elder  of  the  two.  As  he  was  put  to  aeath  by  Herod  A0rippa« 
A.  D.  44  (Acts  xii.),  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James,  because  it  con- 
tains passages  which  refer  to  a  later  period,  viz.  v.  1 — 8., 
Mrhich  intimates  the  then  immediately  approachinflr  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  snbveision  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas ;  he 
is  called  the  brother  or  near  relation  or  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  18, 
19.),  and  is  also  generally  termed  *^  the  Less,"  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  James,  and  probably,  also,  because 
he  was  lower  in  stature.  That  he  was  an  apostle,  is  evident 
from  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  though  It  does 
not  appear  when  his  designation  to  this  office  took  place. 
He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  separate  interview 
soon  after  his  resurrection.  ^1  Cor.  xv.  7.)    He  was  distin- 

fuished  as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  (Acts  i. 
3.) ;  and  soon  after  ^e  death  of  Stephen,  a.  d.  34,  he  seems 
to  have  been  appointed  president  or  oishop  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have 
presided  at  the  council  of  the  apostles,  which  was  convened 
tliere  a.  d.  49.  .  On  account  of  nis  distinguished  piety  and 
sanctity,  he  was  sumamed  '*  the  Just."  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hifirh  opinion  that  was  eenerally  entertained  of  his 
character,  his  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  martyrdom, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  an.  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  flourished  towar£  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Having  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  among 
the  Jews,  which  began  at  the  temple :  or  at  least  they  availed 
theinselves  of  a  general  disturbance,  however  it  might  have 
originated,  and  demanded  of  James  an  explicit  and  public 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ  The  apostle,  standing  on  an  emmence  or  battlement 
of  the  temple,  whence  he  comd  be  heard  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  avowed  his  faith^nd  maintained  lus  opinion,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and 
precipitated  him  from  the  battlement  where  he  was  standing; 
and  as  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  they  began  to  cast  stones 
at  him.  The  holy  jostle,  kneeling  down,  prayed  to  God  to 
forfiive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at  length  struck  him 
inriui  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.  According  to 
Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
passover  a.  d.  62.  At  this  Ume  the  procurator  Festus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dead^  and  his  successor  Albinus  had 
not  arrived ;  so  that  the  province  was  lefl  without  a  governor. 
Such  a  season  left  the  Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licen- 
tious and  turbulent  passions ;  and  from  their  known  character 
and  sentiments  about  this  time,  they  were  very  likely  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity.  We  may  therefore  date  the  apostle's 
death  about  the  time  assigned  oy  Hegesippus,  viz.  a.  d.  63, 
in  which  year  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men,*  who  axe 
agreed  in  dating  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  year  61.' 

n.  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  canonical  authority  of  this  EpisUe ;  but 
though  Michaelis  and  some  other  modem  critics'  are  un- 
decided on  this  subject,  we  apprehend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  written  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Clement  of  Rome  has  alluded  to  it  twice.^    Hermas  has  not 

t  BegeaippuQ,  cited  by  EuMbiua,  Iliat*  Eccl.  lib.  il.  c.  23.    EuMblus  alao 

Jiaotet  a  passage  from  Josephus,  that  is  no  longer  extant  in  his  works, 
n  which  the  Je%rlBh  historian  considen  the  miseries  which  shortly  after 
OTMwbeluMd  his  eoontrVmca  as  a  jadgment  for  thrir  muider  of  James, 
whom  be  calls  a  most  righteous  person.  The  genuineness  of  Josephna's 
testimony  has  been  questioned,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  oppn  it, 
Origea  and  Jerome  cite  It  as  authentic,  and  they  are  followed  by  fishop 
Pearson,  who  haa  defended  its  geDUiiienesa.  J>r.  Doddric^e  oonaUers  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  Dr.  Benson  thinlu  that 
both  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and  Hegesippus  are  extremely  dubioua 

•  Dr.  LardDer*s  Works,  Sra  toL  r\.  pp.  466— G02L ;  4to.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  368— 
384.  Dr.  BcDsoti's  History  of  Satnt  James,  prefixed  to  hia  Paruhfaae,  pp. 
1—13.  2d  edit    Michaelis,  toI.  iv.  pp.  273— & 

•  It  ii  wall  known  that  tho  Tenerable  llanta  Lolher,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Reformation,  spoke  rather  in  a  alighting  manner  of  thta  Epistle, 
which  he  called  Mtraminea  epittola,  a  strawy  epistle,  sad  excluded  U  at 
first  Cram  the  sacred  canon  on  account  of  its  auoposed  contradiction  of 
Baint  f aul  concerning  the  doctrine  of  juatification  by  fii^ ;  but  more 
nature  experience  rad  deeper  researcn  inJuced  him  Bobsequeotly  to 
retract  his  opinion. 

•  lArdner*s  Works^  8vo.  toI.  ii.  p.  41 ;  4to.  toL  I  p.  301. 


fewer  than  seven  allusions  to  it/  which  Dr.  Lardner  thinks 
sufficient  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  Epistle,  It  is  classed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  ArrpjycjuwM,  or  writings  concerning 
whose  authenticity  the  ancients  were  not  unanimous,  though 
the  majority  was  in  favour  of  them.  This  Epistle  was  quoted 
as  genuine  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  and  most  of  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers :  and  it  is  found  in  all  the 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  which  were 
published  by  the  general  and  provincial  councils.  But  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  canonical  authority  is.  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  inserted  in  the  Syriac  version  or  the  New 
Testament,  executed  at  the  close  of  the  fu-st  or  eariy  in  the 
second  century,  in  which  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  ^istle  of  Jude,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  are'  omitted.  This,  Dr.  Macknight  truly 
remarks,  is  an  argument  of  great  weight ;  for  cenainly  ths 
Jewish  believers,  to  whom  that  Episue  was  addressed  and 
delivered,  were  much  better  jud^s  of  its  authenticitv  than 
the  converted  Gentiles  to  whom  it  was  not  sent,  and  who  had 
perhaps  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  it  until  long 
after  it  was  written. 

in.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed 
concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed. 
Beza,  Cave,  Scott,  Fabricius,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  addressea  to  &e  believing  Jews 
who  were  dispersed  all  over  the  world.  Grotius  and  Dr. 
Wall  think  that  it  was  written  to  all  the  people  of  Israel 
living  out  of  Judsa.  Michaelis  considers  it  certain  that 
James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believes,  as  the  a|)08tle 
was  hig[hly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  tiiat  he  wished 
and  designed  that  it  should  also  be  read  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  arid  that  this  design  and  intention  had  some  influence 
on  the  choice  of  his  materials.  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion 
that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  converted  Jews 
out  of  Palestine;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  after  them 
Macknight,  think  it  was  written  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
both  within  and  without  Judsa,  whether  believers  or  not. 
Tliis  opinion  is  grounded  on  some  expressions  in  the  first  ten 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  which  they  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  unbe- 
lievers only.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  apostle 
alludes  to  the  then  impending  destruction  of^  Jerusalem,  and 
the  miseries  which  soon  after  befell  the  unbelieving  Jews ; 
but  we  think,  with  Bishop  Tomline,  that  in  these  passages 
tiie  apostle  alludes  merely  to  the  great  corruptions  into  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  James  would  write  part 
of  his  Epistle  to  believers,  and  pa^  to  unbelievers,  without 
any  mention  or  notice  of  that  distinction.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  this  Epistle  contains  no  general  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  C^stianity,  nor  any  reproof  of  those  who 
refused  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  and,  theretbre,  though  Bishop 
Tomline  admits  that  the  inscription  **  to  the  twelve  tribes  that 
are  scattered  abroad"  might  comprehend  both  unbelieving 
and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  believmg  Jews  only,  and  that  Saint  James  did  not 
expressly  make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he  nor 
any  other  apostle  ever  thought  of  writing  to  any  but  Christian 
converts.  *'The  object  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,"  he 
further  observes,  ^'was  to  confinuv  and  not  to  convert;  to 
correct  what  was  amiss  in  those  who  did  believe,  and  not  in 
those  who  did  not  believe.  The  sense  of  the  above  inscrintion 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what  foUows 
almost  immediately,  *  The  trial  of  your  faith  workethpatienoe.' 
(i.  3.)  And  again, '  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  ClSist,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  per- 
sons.' (iL  1.}  These  passages  could  not  be  addressed  to 
unbelievers 

IV.  The'  design  of  the  apostle  James,  in  writing  this 
Epistle,  we  may  collect,  from  a  consideration  of  its  contents, 

to  be  as  follows : —  . 

First,  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  falling  into 
the  vices  which  abounded  among  the  Jews ;  suoh  as  prido 
in  prosperity,  impatience  under  poverty,  or  any  other  afllic- 
tion ;  unworthy  thoughts  of  God,  and  more  particularly  the 
looking  upon  him  as  the  author  of  moral  evil ;  a  valuing 


doctors  or  teachers ;  indulging  passion  and  rash  anger,  envy 
and  nncharitableness,  strife  and  contention;  abusing  ths 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8to.  toI.  H.  op.  BB-60. ;  4lo.  wL  1.  PP- U^  **^ 

•  Hsbop  Tomline's  JSleuenU  of  Christian  Theok>g7,  p.  473. 
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noble  faculty  ot  speecli,  and  being  guilty  of  the  vices  of  the 
tonflrue,  such  as  cursing  and  sweanng,  slander  and  backbiting, 
andall  rash  and  unguarded  speeches  whatever.  So,  likewise, 
he  wrote  to  caution  them  against  covetuousness  and  sensual- 
ity, distrusting  the  divine  goodness,  neglecting  prayer,  or 
prayihg  with  wrong  v^ews,  and  the  want  of  a  ode  sense  of 
iheir  constant  and  immediate  dependence  upon  God. 

Secondly^  to  set  the  Jewish  Christians  right  as  to  the  doc- 
trine o(  juatifieation  by  faith.  For  as  they  were  not  to  be 
justified  by  the  law,  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  method  was  said  to  be  bv  faith  without  the  works 
of  the  law ;  Uiey,  some  of  them,  weaKly,and  others,  perhaps, 
wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery;  and  were  for  understanding, 
by  Aiith,  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  w^ithout  that 
living,  fruitful,  and  evangelical  faith,  which  **  worketh  by 
ove,    and  is  required  of  all  that  would  be  saved. 

Thirdly,  to  intimate  unto  such  of  them  as  laboured  under 
sickness  or  any  bodily  disorders  occasioned  by  their  crimes, 
that  if  they  were  penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous 
cure. 

Fourthly,  another  and  a  principal  reason  of  Saint  James's 
writing  this  Epistle  to  tho  Jewish  Christians  at  this  time 
was,  to  prevent  their  being  impatient  under  their  present 
persecutions  or  dark  prospects:  and  to  support  and  comfort 
them,  by  assuring  them  tiiat  the  coming  ojthe  Lord  was  at 
Hand.  It  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  many 
of  the  Epistles,  that  most  of  tlie  persecutions  which  befell 
the  Christians  arose  from  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Now,  as 
their  destruction  was  approaching  swiftly,  the  evils,  which 
the  Christians  suffered  from  them,  were  as  swiftly  drawing 
to  an  end.  And  it  was  highly  proper  for^Saint  James  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  these  things ;  Tor  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  is  one  of  the  greatest  motives  to  patience  under 
any  <»lamity. 

V.  Conformably  with  this  design,  the  Epistle  divides  itself 
into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  introduction  (i.  1.) ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  Exhortations, 

1.  To  joyful  patience  under  trials,  (i.  2 — 4.) 

2.  To  adL  wisdom  of  God,  in  faith,  and  with  an  unwavering 
mind.  (6 — 8.) 

3.  TohumiUty.  (9—11.) 

4.  To  constancy  under  temptations,  in  which  part  of  the  Epis- 
tle the  apostle  shows  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  but 
the  Murce  and  giver  of  every  good.  (12 — 18.) 

5.  To  receive  the  word  of  Gk)d  with  meekness,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  practice.  (19—27.) 

Part  U.  censures  and  condemns^ 

1.  Undue  respect  of  persons  in  their  religious  assemblies, 
which  if  contrary  to  the  law  of  love.  (ii.  1 — 9.)  It  is  then 
shown  that  the  wilful  transgression  of  one  coomiandment 
violates  the  whole  law  of  God.  (10—- 12.) 

2.  Their  mistaken  notions  of  justification  by  faith  without 
works ;  these  mistakes  are  corrected  and  iUusUrated  by  the 
examples  of  Abraham  and  Rahab.  (ii.  13 — ^26.) 

3.  The  afiectation  of  being  docton  or  teachers  of  their  religion ; 
for  as  all  are  ofienders,  more  or  less,  so  vices  in  such  a  sta- 
tion would  be  the  more  aggravated,  (iii.  1, 2.)  Hence  the 
apostle  takes  occasion  to  show  the  fatal  efiects  of  an 
unbridled  tongue,  together  with  the  difficulty  and  duty  of 
governing  it  (3-— 12.) ;  and  contrasts  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner  the  nature  and  effects  of  earthly  and  heavenly  wis- 
dom. (13 — 18.) 

4.  Those  who  indulge  their  lusts  and  passions,  (iv.  1—6.) 

6.  The  proud,  who  are  exhorted  to  repentance  and  submission 
to  God.  (6—10.) 

6.  Censoriousness  and  detraction ;  annexed  are  exhortations 
to  immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  enforced 
by  considerations  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
present  life.  (11 — 17.) 

7.  Those  who  placed  undue  reliance  upon  their  riches,  (v.  1—6.) 

Part  111.  eoniains  Exhortations  and  Cautions  /  viz. 

1.  An  exhortation  to  patience  and  meekness  under  trials,  in 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  (v.  7 — 1 1.) 

3.  A  caution  against  swearing,  and  an  admonition  to  prayer 
and  praise.  (12, 13.) 

.  3.  Concerning  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
(14—18.) 

4.  An  encouragement  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
tiie  rocoveiy  of  their  offending  brethren.  (19, 20.) 


VI.  This  Epistle  of  James  is  one  o'  the  most  pathetic  and 
instructive  in  the  New  Testament.  Its  stvie  possesses  all 
that  beautiful  and  elegant  simplicity  which  so  eniioentir 
characterizes  the  sacred  writere.  Having  been  written  wiii 
the  design  of  refuting  particular  errors  which  had  bcea 
introduced  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  is  not  so  replete 
with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  or  indeed  as  the  other  apostolical  Epistles;  bat  it 
contains  an  admirable  summary  of  those  practical  dutiei 
which  are  incumbent  on  all  believers,  and  wnich  it  enforces 
in  a  manner  equally  elegant  and  affectionate.^ 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  FIRST  OENSRAL  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

I.  Account  of  the  apoitle  Peter^^Xl.  Genuineneu  tad  cc 
nonical  authority  of  this  Epistle, — ^HI.  To  rohom  vrittn^ 
IV.  Of  the  place  vhence  ii  vas  tent, — Date. — V.  Itu  dtn^ 
and  contentt, — VI.  Obtervations  on  the  style  of  Saint  Peter  t 
two  Epistles. 

I.  Simon,  sumamed  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appeliadoa 
signifies  a  stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  aod 
was  bom  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  coust  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
He  had  a  brother,  called  Andrew,  and  they  jointly  parsed 
the  occupation  of  fishermen  on  that  lake.    These  two  brothers 
were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist;   from   whose  express 
testimony,  and  their  own  personal  conTersation  with  Jesia 
Christ,  they  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
(John  i.  3&--42.) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  tbej 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  were  witoesssr 
of  some  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  thai 
performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  (John  ii.  1,  t.)    Both  Pets 
and  Andrew  seem  to  have  followed  their  trade,  until  Jesus 
Christ  called  them  to  **  follow  him,**  and  promised  to  isajie 
them  both  '*  fishers  of  men.*'  TMattiv.  18, 19.  Mark  i.  17. 
Luke  V.  lOA    From  this  time  they  became  his  compantoos, 
and  when  ne  completed  the  number  of  his  apostles,  tbef 
were  included  among   them.     Peter,   in    particular,  vas 
honoured  with  his  master's  intimacy,  together  with  James 
and  John.    With  them  Peter  was  present,  when  oor  M 
restored  the  daughter  of  Jainis  to  life  (Mark  v.  37.  Lake jii 
51.) ;  when  he  was  transfigured  on  the  mount  (Matt  xrii.  1. 
Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  %.),  and  during  his  agony  in  thegardfli 
(Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 56.    Mark  xiv.  32—42.) ;   and  on  Tarioos 
other  occasions  Peter  received  peculiar  marks  of  his  Master's 
confidence.    At  the  time  when  Peter  was  called  to  the  dfctr 
tleship,  he  was  married  and  seems  to  have  removed,  in  con- 
sequence, from  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  where  bis  wife's 
family  resided.    It  appears  also  that  when  our  Lord  leA 
Nazareth,  and  came  ana  dwelt  at  Capernaum  (Matt  iv.  13.), 
he  took  up  his  occasional  residence  at  Peter's  house,  whitba 
the  people  resorted  to  him.' 

In  the  evangelical  history  of  this  a]>ostle,  the  distin?uisl)* 
ing  features  in  his  character  are  very  signallj  portrayed  ;fflij 
it  m  no  small  degree  enhances  the  cr^ibility  of  the  sacred 
historians,  that  they  have  blended  without  disguise  several 
traits  of  his  precipitance  and  presumption,  with  the  honor- 
able testimonj  wnich  the  narration  of  facts  affords  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Christ,  and  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  aidoar  and 
forwardness  are  apparent  on  many  occasions.  He  is  the  first 
to  reply  to  all  questions  proposed  by  our  Loti  to  the  whole 
collective  body  of  disciples,  of  which  we  have  a  memoraWe 
instance  in  Matt  xvi.  13—16.  He  hesitates  not  to  rebufe 
our  Lord  himself,  when  he  first  announced  his  future  soffef- 
ings.  The  ardour  of  his  spirit  is  strikingly  evhiced  in  his 
venturing  to  walk  on  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master  (Matt  sr. 
2d— 31.) ;  and  still  more  decisively  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  high-priest's  servant,  whom  he  smote  with  his  swonli 
and  whose  right  ear  he  cut  off,  when  the  Jewish  officers  weff 
about  to  apprehend  our  Lord.'  His  presumption  and  sel> 
confidence  sufficiently  appear  in  his  solemn  asseTerauooa 
that  he  would  never  abandon  his  Master  (Matt  xxri.  33.;; 

t  BenaoD*9  Preface  to  Saint  Jamea,  pp.  14—20.  Mackniffht'B  Pr«^^ 
eect.a-4.  Michaella,  Tol.  Iv.  op.  292-3U.  PriUI,  Ihtrod.  adNov.Tesl  Pf 
67-79.  Harwood'a  Introd.  to  the  New  Teat,  vol  I.  pp.  2l6-2»  H^f'yj 
Enchirid.  BibL  pp.612--6l7.  Janaaena,  Hermeneutioue  Suxit,  toiD.ii 
pp.  68—72.    See  alao  Hog'a  Introdurtion,  toI.  ii.  pp.  649-8Si 

•  Luke  It.  40.    Blatt.  viii.  16.  xrii.  21—27.    Mark  i.  32.  34.         ,.,  ,. ,. 

■  Matt  xxtL  61-61  Mark  xit,  46, 47.  Luke  xxii.eOi  61.  3c^x™-'^" 
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and  his  weakness^  io  his  subseouent  deoial  of  Christ :  for, 
though  Peter  followed  him  star  off  to  the  high-priest's 
palace,  when  all  the  other  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,  yet 
tie  thrice  disowned  him,  each  time  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  ag^vation.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  followed 
Uhrist  any  further ;  probably  remorse  and  shame  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  crucifixion,  as  we  find  Saint  John  did. 
On  the  day  of  Christ^s  resurrection,  afVer  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  and  some  other  women,  the  next  person  to  whom 
he  showed  himself  was  Peter.  On  another  occasion  (John 
xxi.)  our  Lord  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  thrice  nrofess- 
n?  his  love  for  him,  and  charged  him  to  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ  with  fidelity  and  tenderness. 

AAer  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Peter  took  an  active  part  in 
the  aflralr3  of  the  infant  church.    It  was  he  who  proposed 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  15— 
26.),  and  on  the  ensuing  day  of  Pentecost  he  preached  Christ 
80  effectually,  that  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to  the 
church.  (Acts  ii.  14—41.)    We  next  find  him,  in  company 
with  John,  healing  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
which  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  peonle,  man3r  of 
whom  were  convinced  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  (Acts  iii.) 
He  was  next  imprisoned,  brought  before  the  sanhedrin, 
threatened  and  dismissed,  (iv.)    AAer  the  death  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  whose  fraud  Peter  detected  and  reprehended 
(v.\  Peter  and  John  preached  successively  at  Samaria  (viii.), 
and  performed  various  miracles.  (ix«  xO    During  his  apos- 
tolical travels  in  Judoea,  Samaria,  and  Ualilee,  he  converted 
Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
was  admitted  into  the  church  without  circumcision,  or  anv 
injunction  to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  observances  Tx.) ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  Jewish  Christians 
that  God  had  granted  repentance  unto  life  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  to  the  Jews.  (xi.  18.)    Soon  after  this,  being  appre- 
hended by  Herod  Agnppa,  a.  d.  44,  who  designed  to  put  nim 
to  death,  Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  by  an  angel,  (xii.) 
In  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  49,  Peter 
took  an  active  part,  declaring  his  opinion  most  explicitly, 
that  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  ought  not  to  be  miposed 
on  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  7 — 11.)     From  this  time  Peter 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  me  Apostles,  nor  have  we 
any  certain  information  respecting  his  subsequent  labours. 
It  aopears,  however,  that  he  aAerwards  preached  at  Antioch 
(Gal.  ii.  11.) ;  and  from  his  inscribing  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Uappadocia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.), he  is  supposed  to 
have  preached  in  those  countries.    At  length  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  the  year  63,<  subsequently  to  Paul's 
departure  from  that  city,  miring  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero ;  and,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  for  some  time,  he  was 
crucified  there  with  his  head  downwards.     Clement  of 
Alexandria  adds,  from  an  ancient  tradition  current  in  his 
time,  that  Peter's  wife  suffered  martyrdom  a  short  time  before 
him.' 

II.  The  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  have  never  been  disputed.  It  appears  to  be 
twice  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  ;*  it  is  tiueke  times 
distinctly  quoted  by  Polycarp,'  and  is  once  cited  in  the  Epistle 
of  the  cnurches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons.^  It  was  received  by 
Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  quoted  by  Papias,  Ire- 
nseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian;  and  Eusebius 
informs  us  that  it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  fourth  century,^  since  ithich 
time  its  authenticity  has  never  been  questioned. 

HI.  Concerning^  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
sent,  different  opinions  have  prevailed :  Beza,  Grotius,  Cave, 
Mill,  Tillemon^  Dr.  Hales,  Rosenmuller,  Hug,  and  others, 
suppose  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who 

*  Mau.  xzvi.  69-75.  Mark  ziv.  66-72.  Luke  zzU.  64-62.  John  zriU. 
l5-ia  as,  27. 

•  We  hate  seen  (p.  325.  wpra)  that  Saint  Paul  qnitted  Rome  in  the  earlj 
put  of  A.  D.  63»  at  which  time  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Peter  had  not  arrived 
there ;  for  if  these  two  eminent  aervanta  of  Christ  had  met  in  that  city, 
Peter  would  have  been  mentioned  by  Saint  Paul  In  some  of  the  Epistles, 
which  he  wrote  thence,  towards  the  close  of  his  imprisonment. 

>  Lardner's  Works,  9vo.  vol.  vl.  pp.  609—661. ;  4to.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  388—414. 
Buliger,  SaUnaaius,  Frederick  Spanhelm,  and  others,  have  denied  that 
Baiat  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome ;  but  the  contrary  opinion  has  been  advo- 
cated by  CaTe,  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage,  and  particularly  by 
Dr.  lArJner,  who  has  clearly  ahown  that  Peter  never  was  biihop  of  Rome. 
The  pretended  primacy  of  Peter,  on  which  the  Romanisls  insist  so  much, 
hu  been  unanswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Barrow  in  hia  Treatise  on  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  forminf  yd  1.  of  the  foQo  edition  of  his  works. 

«  Urdner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  11.  p.  44. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  n.  302. 

•  Ibid.  9n.  vol  11.  pp.  98,  99. ;  4to.  voL  1.  pp.  331,  332. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  11.  p.  162. :  4ta  voL  1.  p.  SBB. 
*Ibid.8vo  voLvipp.G6^G63.;4to.voLliLp.416. 
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were  scattered  through  the  countries  mentioned  in  the 
inscription;  while  Lord  Barrington  and  Dr.  Benson  think 
that  it  was  written  to  pros^tes  of  the  gate ;  and  Michaelis 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  directed  to  me  Jews,  that  is,  to  • 
those  native  heathens  in  PontuS|&c.  who  were  first  proselytes 
to  Judaism,  and  then  were  converted  to  Christianity.  But 
Estius,  Whitby,  Pott,  Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  tMidc  that  it  was  written  to  Christians  in  general, 
wheUier  Jews  or  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  countries  above 
noticed. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  onlj  rule  of  determination 
must  be  the  inscription,  together  with  such  other  circum-  ^ 
stances  as  may  be  collected  from  the  apostolical  history  or 
the  Epistle  itself.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  Feier^  an 
tmostU  of  Jesus  Chrui,  io  the  BtrangerB  Bcattered  throughout 
Pontus,  trokUia,  Cappadoda,M(i,arui Biihvnia,  (1  Pet.  1. 1,^ 
That  the  persons  here  addressed  were  believing  Jews,  and 
not  believing  Gentiles,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations  :— 

1.  We  learn  from  Acts  iL  6.  9.  thtt  there  were  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  waiting  at  Jerusalem,  Jevty  devout  men^  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven^  dwellers  in  Judma,  Cappadocia,  in  Pon^ 
tus  and  Asia,  Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  were  Jews  dis» 
persed  in  those  cotmtries. 

2.  Peter,  by  agreement  among  the  apostles,  had  the  ministry 
of  the  circumcision  peculiarly  committed  to  him.  (Gal.  ii.  8.)  It 
is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  he  wrote  to  Jews  than  to  Uftn- 
tiles. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  termed  Stran* 
gers^  scattered,  U^t^smfn/AU ;  which  word  properly  denotes  strangeri 
from  another  country.  Such  were  the  Jews,  who,  through  per- 
secution in  Judca,  fled  into  foreign  countries ;  whereas  believing 
Gentiles  were  rather  called  Proselytes.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 

4.  They  are  said  to  be  redeemed  from  their  vain  conversation 
received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers  (1  Pet  i.  18.)  :  in  which 
description  the  apostle  plainly  refers  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish rabbins  and  elders. 

5.  The  persons  to  whom  Peter  writes  are.  styled  A  chosen 
generatioUj  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  pecuUar  people 
(1  Pet.  iL  9.^,  which  are  the  pnuses  of  the  Jewish  people  (Exod. 
xix.  6.),  ana  are  in  no  respect  applicable  to  the  Grentiles. 

On  these  onrounds  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  those  dispersed  Hebrew  Christians,  afflicted  in 
their  dispersion,  to  whom  the  apostles  James  and  Paul  had 
respectively  addressed  their  Epistles. 

iV.  It  appears  from  1  Pet.  v.  1*2, 13.  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  from  Babylon,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  by  **  Silvanus,  a 
faithful  brother;**^  but  whether  Babylon  is  to  be  understood 
here,  literally  or  mystically,  as  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  or  rather  Rome,  or  Jerusalem,  has 
been  long  and  warmly  contested  by  the  learned.  Bishop 
Pearson,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of  Babylon  in  Egypt.  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Beza,  Dr 
Lightfoot,  Basnace,  Beausobre,  Dr.  Cave,  Wetstein,  Drs. 
Benson  and  A.  Cmrke,  think  that  Peter  intended  Babylon  in 
Assyria ;  Michaelis,  that  it  was  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia,  or 
rather  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  And  Grotius,  Drs.  Whitby, 
Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Hales,  Bishop  Tomline  and  all  the 
learned  of  the  Romish  communion,  are  of  opinion  that  by 
Babylon  Peter  meant,  figuratively,  iibme,  whicn  city  is  called 
Babylon  by  the  apostle  John.  (Kev.  xvii.  xviii.) 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  for 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Babylon,  and  of  the  evidence 
for  its  figurative  or  mystical  application  to  Rome,  we  think 
that  the  latter  was  intended,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, which.  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  is  of  no  small  weight. 
Eusebios^  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Papias  bishop  of  Jevusalem,  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Peter's  hearers  in  Rome ;  and  that  **  Peter  makes 
mention  of  Mark  in  lus  first  Epistle,  which  was  written  at  Rome 
itself.  And  that  he  (Peter)  signifies  this,  calling  that  city  figuim- 
tively  Babylon,  in  these  words.  The  church -which  is  at  Babylant 
elected  jointly  with  you,  saluteth  you*  And  so  doth  Mark  my 
son,**  Tlus  passage  of  Eusebios  is  transcribed  by  Jerome,'  who 
adds  positively,  that  ''Peter  mentions  this  Mark  in  his  first 
Epistle,  figuratively  denoting  Rome  by  the  pame  of  Babylon ; 
the  church  which  is  at  Babylon,"  Ac  CEcumenius,  Bade,  ami 
other  fathers,  also  understand  Rome  by  BaMon.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Peter  and  John  gave  to  Rome  the  name  of  Babyioi^ 


•  HlstEeoLlib.lLe.I6. 
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flgomtiYel^  to  rignii^  thai  it  would  lesembb  BoMon  in  ite  tdol- 
aay,  and  in  itt  oppoation  to  and  jMnecution  of  the  chinch  of 
God:  and  Chat,  like  Babylon,  it  wul  be  utterly  deatroyod.  But 
thaae  thmga  the  inspired  wnten  did  not  think  fit  to  aay  plainly 
ooneeming  Rome,  for  a  reaaoiv  which  ereiy  reader  may  under- 


3.  Fzom  the  total  ailenco  of  eccleiiaatical  hiatoiy,  it  Is  not  pro- 
bable that  Peter  enrvt  visited  Babykm  in  Chaldea ;  and  Babylon 
in  Sgypt  was  too  email  and  iniignificant  tobe  the  subjeoi  of  con- 
sideration. 

8.  Silvanua  or  Silas,  the  bearer,  was  the  faithful  brother,  or 
*  asMciate  of  Paul  in  most  of  the  churches  which  lie  had  planted. 
Aftd  though  he  was  not  at  Rome  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote 
nia  last  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  might  naturally  have  come  thither 
foon  after ;  and  have  been  sent  by  Paul  and  Peter  jointly,  to  con- 
finn  the  diurches  in  Aua  Minor,  dec  which  he  had  assisted  in 
planting.  But  Silvanos,  Patd,  and  Peter  had  no  connection 
with  Babylon,  which  lay  beyond  their  district;  and,  therefore,  they 
were  not  likely  at  any  time  to  build  upon  another's  foundation. 
The  Gk>spel  was  preached  in  Persia  or  Parthia,  by  the  apostle 
Thaddeus,  or  Jude,  according  to  Cosmas ;  and  AbuUaragi  reck- 
ons, that  the  ancient  Byriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  in  his  time,  and  probably  by  his  authcnity,  for  the  use  of 
the  Oriental  churches.* 

4.  The  Jews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  were  fond  of 
mjMtical  appellations,  especially  in  their  captivities:  Edom  was  a 
frequent  title  for  their  Heathen  oppressors ;  and,  as  Babylon  was 
the  principal  scene  of  their  first  captivitv,  it  was  highly  probable 
thai  Rome,  the  principal  scene  of  their  second,  and  which  so 
strongly  resembled  the  former  in  her  "  abominations,  her  idola- 
tries, and  persecutions  of  the  saints,"  should  be  denominated  by 
the  same  title.  And  this  argument  is  corroborated  by  the  similar 
usage  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  mystical  application  is  un- 
questionable. (Rev.  xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xvili.  S.,  dec)  It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  John  borrowed  it  from  Peter ;  or  rather  that 
both  derived  it,  by  intpiration,  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
(wL  9.) 

6.  The  second  Epistle  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  writ- 
en  ahority  before  Peter's  death ;  but  a  journey  from  Babylon  to 
Rome  (where  he  unquestionably  sufiered)  must  have  employed 
a  long  time,  even  by  the  diortest  route  that  could  be  taken.  And 
Peter  must  have  passed  through  Pontus,  6lc.  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  write. 
Writing  from  Rome,  indeed,  ^  case  was  different,  as  he  never 
expected  to  see  them  more. 

As  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  RomOt  ▲«  d.  64  or  65,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  he  arrived  there  before  the  year  63, 
we  are  warranted  in  dating  this  Epistle  in  a.  d.  64. 

V.  It  appears  from  the  Epistle  iteelf  that  it  was  written 
during  a  period  of  general  calamity,  when  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tiaus  were  exposed  to  severe  persecutions*  The  design  of 
this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  partly  to  support  them  under  their 
afflictions  and  trials,  and  also  to  iustruet  them  how  to  behave 
under  persecution.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  history  of 
that  time,  that  the  Jews  were  uneasy  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  their  polity  was  approachinff.  On 
this  account  the  ChrisUans  are  exhorted  to  honour  Sie  em- 
peror (Nero),  and  the  presidento  whom  he  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  to  avoid  all  grounds  of  being  suspected  of  sedition 
or  other  crimes  that  would  violate  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society.— And,  finally,  as  their  character  and  conduct  were 
liable  to  be  aspersea  and  misrepresented  by  their  enemies, 
they  are  exhorted  to  lead  a  holy  life,  that  thej  might  stop  the 
mouths  of  their  enemies,  put  their  calommators  to  shame, 
and  win  others  over  to  their  religion,  by  their  holy  and  Chris- 
Uah  conversation. 

The  Epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 

7%e  IrUrodadkn.  (i.  1,  2.) 

8tcT.  1.  contains  an  exhortetion  of  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
persevere  steadfastly  in  the  faith  with  all  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  to  maintain  a  holy  conversation,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  sufferings  and  persecutions.  This  is  enforced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges 
which  were  freely  bestowed  upon  them.  (L  3--26.  U.  1 — 10.) 

8icT.  2«  comprises  an  exhortation, 

L  To  a  holy  conyerntion  in  general,  (il.  11, 12.) 

U,  To  a  partlcalar  difecbariKe  of  their  several  duties,  as 

DutiAil  subjects  to  their  sovereien.  <13-~15.) 

Sarvmnts  lo  their  masters.  (If^Tb.') 

Huabands  to  Uie'ir  whres.  (iii.  1—13.) 

•  LarJner,  8vo.  voL  v.  p.  S72. ;  4lo.  voL  III.  p.  66.    BQcliBells,  voL  U.  p.  30. 


BxcT.  8.  contains  an  exhoitattOli  to  patieiioi^  MitaiiiBBaii,  aad 
to  holineas  of  life,  enforced, 

i.  Bt  eonsiderinf  the  example  of  Christ.  (liL  14— 1&) 

IL  Br  reminding  them  how  God  panishedibedisobecDeBt  In  fbe^vfssf 
Noah.  (19-^22.) 

iii.  By  reminding  them  of  the  example  of  Chri•^  sad  thai  by  thdr 
conversion  they  became  dead  to  the  flesh.  (1v>  1^^.) 

iv.  Br  ahowing  them  the  apprMehIng  destmctkm  of  the  Jewiah  peiQc. 

(7— U.) 

T.  By  showing  them  that,  under  the  GospejL  they  slioald  rmrsirtfT  afle. 
tion  aa  their  portion,  and  as  matter  of  joy.  <U^19.) 

SxcT.  4.  Directions  to  the  ministers  of  &e  churdiea^  and  Iht 
people,  how  to  behave  towards  each, other.  (▼.  1 — 11.) 

The  Coneltuion,  (v.  12-^4.) 

VI.  As  the  dotiffn  of  this  Bpislle  ia  excellent,  so  its  ex- 
oelleooe,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  6H 
short  of  its  design.  Erasmus  nronounees  it  to  be  wotdiy  of 
thus  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  aads  that  it  is  spanng  in  winds, 
but  full  of  sense.  That  great  critic,  Joseph  Sealiger,  calk  fr 
majestio ;  and  Osterwald*  says  that  the  fiist  EpisUe  of  Pleier 
is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New  Testameiit,  fttt  ^ 
second  is  written  with  great  strength  and  majestr,  and  that 
both  of  them  evidendy  show  their  divine  ori^n.  BTm  peit, 
indeedy  of  Peter's  vrritings  indicates  a  mind  thai  felt  the 
j9otoer  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  and  a  soul  that  showed 
with  the  most  ardent  seal  for  the  spread  of  the  Go8p<d.  Hii 
style  expresses  the  noble  vdiemence  and  fervour  of  nis  s^iit, 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  strong  assmanee 
of  Uie  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Little  maUdUm 
about  the  choice  or  harmonious  disposition  of  woids,  bis 
thouffhts  and  his  heart  were  absorbed  with  the  grand  truth 
whicti  he  was  divinely  ooounissioned  to  prodaim,  and  tfe 
indispensable  obligation  of  Christians  to  adorn  their  proles* 
sion  by  a  holy  lite.  Henoe,  in  his  fint  Epistle,  he  writes 
with  such  energy  and  npiAity  of  style,  that  we  can  scarcelj 
perceive  the  pauses  of  his  discourse,  or  the  disttncdoii  of  lai 
periods.  And  in  his  seoond  Enistle  he  exposes  with  holy  n- 
dignation  and  vehemence  the  abaadoned  principles  and  mo 
tices  of  those  false  teachers  and  fi^  prophets,  who  in  theoi 
enrly  times  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  church,  and  diseeni* 
nated  their  pernicious  tenets  with  so  much  art  and  cunzuDg. 
His  prophetic  description  of  the  general  conflagfatioD,aDd  of 
the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things  (9  Pet.  iii.  8 — 12.),  is  very 
awfiil.  We  see  the  planetary  heavens,  and  this  our  eartb, 
enveloped  in  the  devouring  flames :  we  hear  the  groans  of  ane^ 
pirifig  world,  and  the  crash  of  natare  tumbling  into  muveisrf 
ruin.  How  solemn  and  affecting  is  this  pracScal  iaferenee! 
(9  Pet  iii.  11.)  ^Seeing  then  that  aU  these  thirty  shall  k 
cUeet^fcd^  what  manner  of  pereons  ought  t/e  to  be  in  ^io^ 
convereation  and  godkneea**  The  meanest  soul  and  lowest 
imagination  oaimot  think  of  tiiat  time,  and  the  awful  d^ 
scriptton  of  it  which  we  meet  with  in  this  place,  ud  ia 
several  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  without  the  greaiest 
emotion  and  the  deepest  impressions.' 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  TECS  SCCOMD  OKNBRAL  KP18TLB  OF  PTTEB* 

I.  Itt  genainenett    and  canonical  authority,  —  IL  Dote.— 
m.  Scope  and  aynoptio  of  ita  contente. 

I.  Some  donbte  were  entertained  by  the  primitive  churebei 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  which  has  bees 
received  as  the  genuine  production  of  Peter  ever  since  tbe 
fourth  century,  except  by  the  Syrian  church,  in  which  it  m 
read  as  an  excellent  dook,  though  not  of  canonical  authority. 
We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  ^ 
nuineneiss  and  auUienticity.  Clement  of  Rorne^  has  three 
allusions  to  the  second  chapter,  and  one  to  the  third  chapter 
of  this  Epistle ;  and  it  is  twice  referred  to  by  Hermasi^  once 
by  Justin  Illartyr,^  and  also  by  Athenagoras.'  Although  thu 
£  pistle  does  not  appear  to  be  cited  by  any  writer  of  the  third 

•  Nouv.  Ter.  pb.  27b.  abl.  edit  Nsnfch&lel,  1772.  folio. 

•  Blaek^mO's  aiwred  Classica,  vol.  i.  pp.  302—301.  PrittI,  Intvod  sd  XdT 
Test  pp.  79-«.  Mscknighl's  Prefacs  to  1  Peter,  Benson's  BiMorj  of 
Stint  Peter  snd  bis  First  EpisUe,  pp.  137— 15S.  Lftnlner»s  Works,  Sro.  ^ 
▼t  pp.  6fla-«3. ;  410.  vol.  ill.  pp.  414—425.  Dr.  Hsles's  i^slyais^  *oL  fa 
book  «.  pp.  1144—1147.  Michsells,  wL  iv.  pp.  316-316.  See  also  Hm'i 
Introdaction,  vol  ii.  pp.  681—695.  .  .      •«. 

«  Lardner'a  Works,  Bvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  45. ;  4Dd.  voL  i.  p.  902. 
1  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  6l. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  311. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  126. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  347. 
« Ibid.  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  181 ;  4CD.  vol  i.  p.  381. 
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oentnry,*  jet  in  Ihc  fourdi  and  following  centories  it  wu 
iGjHiowlea|rad  by  Atfianasius,  Cyril  of  JerasaleiD,  the  coun- 
eil-  of  liiodioeB,  Epiphaiiiiiet  Jerome,  Rnfinus,  Angitetine, 
sad  eU  mfcac^iient  wnten.     Enaebfiie'  (ilaoee  it  among  the 
ApnKw^fAwtu  Tfiti^^  or  booke  whoee  canonical  anthority  was 
doubted  by  mtm,  though  mentioned  and  approved  by  most  of 
the  ancients,  bnt  he  plainly  distincuishes  it  from  sucn  as*  were 
confessedly  spnrioiis.    He  also  relates,*  from  the  tradition  of 
fiis  predecessors,  Ihat,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  part 
of  ttie  New  Testament,  yet,  because  to  many  it  seemed  use- 
ful, it  was  diligently  read  together  with  the  other  Scriptures. 
On  this  statement  of  Euseblus,  Le  Clerc  forcibly  remarks, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  Peter's  it  would  not  have  seemed  uso- 
fiil  to  any  man  of  tolerable  prudence,  seeing  the  writer  in 
manj  places  pretepds  to  be  Peter  himself;  for  it  would  be 
noxious  on  account  of  its  being  a  forgery,  as  well  as  nnpardon^ 
able  in  any  man  to  forge  another  man's  name,  or  pretend  to 
l>e  the  person  he  is  not."    After  a  diligent  comparison  of  the 
first  EpisUe  with  that  which  is  ascnbed  to  Peter  as  the 
second,  Michaelis  pronounces  the  agreement  between  them  ta 
be  such,  that,  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  Peter,  as  well 
aa  -the  first,  thejperson  who  forged  it  not  only  possessed  the 

I  lower  of  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  but  undeKstood 
ike  wise  the  design  of  the  first  Epistle,  wilh  which  the  an- 
cient* do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted*    New,  if  this 
t>o  true,  the  supposition  that  the  second  Epistle  was  not 
written  by  Peter  nimself  involves  a  contradiction.    Nor  is  it 
credible,  that  a  pious  impostor  of  the  first  or  second  century 
should  have  imitated  Peter  so  suceessfullv  as  to  betray  no 
marke  of  a  forgery;  for  the  spurious  productions  of  those 
ages,  wiiich  were  sent  into  the  world  under  the  name  (^  the 
apostles,  are  for  the  most  part  very  unhappy  imitations,  and 
dtsoover  evident  marks  that  ther  were  not  written  by  the 
peiBons  to  whom  they  were  ascrined*    Other  productions  of 
this  kind  betray  their  origin  by  the  poverty  of  their  materials, 
or  by  the  droumstance,  that,  instead  of  containing  original 
thoughts,  they  are  nothing,  more  than  a  rhapsody  of  seDti<^ 
menu  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  fiiole,  and  put  to- 
Cfether  without  plan  or  order.    This  ehaitte  cannot  possibly  be 
laid  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  so  (ar  from  con- 
taining materials  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  third  chapter  eoLhibits  the  discussion  of  a  totally  new  sub- 
ject*   Its  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  will  be  hardly 
urged  as  an  argument  against  it;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was,  in  respect  to  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude,  the  original  and  not  the  copy.     Lastly,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  even  foe  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents,  to  forge 
a  writing  in  the  name  of  another,  without  sometimes  insert- 
ing- what  the  pretended  author  either  would  not  or  could  not 
have  said;  and  to  support  the  imposture  in  so  complete  a 
manner,  as  not  to  militate,  in  a  single  instance,  either  against 
his  character,  or  against  the  age  in  which  he  lived*    Now  in 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  though  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
examination  lull  seventeen  hundred  years,  nothing  has  hither- 
to been  discovered  which  is  mnuitaole  either  to  the  apostle 
or  to  Uie  apoetotic  ag^     We  have  no  reason,  therefore  to 
believe  that  the  seoondfipistle  of  Peter  is  spurious,  especially 
nB  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  motive  could  have  in- 
duced a  Christian,  whether  orthodox  or  heretic,  to  attempt  the 
fabrication  of  sueh  an  Epistle,  and  thea  frdsely  ascribe  it  to 
Peter.*  ^  ^ 

Various  reasons,  indeed,  have  been  assigned^  why  this 
Epistle  w«8  not  earlier  acknowledged  as  the  writing  of 'Peter. 
Jer<Hne  informs  us  that  the  difference  of  style  between  Uiis 
and  the  former  Epistle  was  in  his  day  the  principal  cause  of 
its  authentiGitv  being  disputed ;  and  the  same  objection  has 
been  adopted  ny  Salmasius  and  other  modem  wnters.  But 
thisremarkable  dififecence  in  style  is  confined  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  Epistle.     No  objectioii,  however,  can 

>  The  Mcond  Epistle  of  Petar  w»s  ftnl  plaeed  among  the  dUputed 
writingaof  Uu  New  Testament  by  Ortgen.  <Baseb.EccL  Hiat  lib.  Ti.  c.  250 
It  ia  nauiral  to  eupnoae,  that  1(  from  bcldental  caosea,  the  aceond  Eplatle 
of  Peter  did  not  become  known  so  early  aa  the  first,  aome  churches, 
which  liad  for  a  length  of  time  been  accustomed  to  read  only  one  Epistle 
of  Peter,  might  heaitate  to  receive  another.  Suspicion  might  alao  have 
arisen  againat  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
broushl  from  Aaia  Minor,  Che  abode  of  the  Montanlats,  who  were  accuaed 
of  a  diaporition  to  fabricate  new  writings.  (Busebius,  Ecel.  Hist  lib.  vi.  c. 
to.)  More  especiallr  may  this  have  been  the  caae,  aa  the  paasage,  2  Pet  ii. 
20.,  conid  be  urged  In  vindication  of  Che  rigour  of  the  HontanUcic  disci> 
pline :  or,  the  departure  of  the  Christiana  in  Aala  Minor  from  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solemnides,  may  have  produced  in 
the  Eaatero  and  Western  Christiana  an  indisposition  to  receive  this  book. 
Bchmucker's  Bibfieal  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  122.,  where  various  wilten  are 
enumerated  who  hare  vindicated  the  gentUoaneaa  of  this  Epiatle. 

•  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  fil.  e.  25.  •  IbkL  Ub.  ifl.  c.  3. 

«  ClericI,  Hist  EccL  p.  142.  Dole, 

t  Michaelis,  vol  it.  p.  360. 


be  drawn  from  this  ciioiimstanee ;  for  the  sobject  of  that 
chapter  is  different  from  the  rest  of  Peter's  writings,  and 
nothing;  is  so  well  known  as  that  different  subjects  suggest 
different  styles.  Further,  when  a  person  expresses  his  own 
sentiments,  he  writes  in  his  own  proper  style,  whatever  that 
may  be ;  bnt  when  he  translates  from  another,  he  natunUlr 
follows  die  genius  of  the  original,  and  adopts  the  figures  and 
metanhore  of  the  author  before  him.  Peter,  when  describ 
ing  the  character  of  some  flagitious  impostors,  feels  an  in* 
dignation  which  he  cannot  suppress :  it  breaks  out,  therefore, 
in  the  bold  and  animated  figures  of  some  ancient  Hebrew 
writer,  who  had  left  behind  Ihim  a  description  of  the  fklse 
prophets  of  his  own,  or,  perhaps,  of  earlier  times.^ 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that,  being  written  a 
short  time  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom,  and  not  having  been 
so  publicly  avowed  by  him,  and  clearly  known  to  be  his,  the 
scrupulous  caution  of  the  church  hesitated  about  admitting  i' 
into  the  sacred  canon,  until  internal  evidence  convinced  Uie 
most  competent  judges  that  it  was  fully  entitled  to  that  high 
distinction.  And  smce  this  Epistle,  having  passed  through 
so  severe  and  accurate  a  scrutiny,  was  received  as  genuine  by 
those  who  were  in  those  early  times  most  capable  of  deciding, 
and  who  have  givenr  sufficient  evidence  of  their  care  and  capa« 
city  for  judging  of  its  authenticity,— and  since  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  m  every  manuscript  and  ancient  version  (the 
Syriac  exoepted^,--we  have  every  satisfactory  exiemai  proof 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  the  undouoted  production 
of  that  holy  and  zealous  apostle.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider 
the  internal  evidence  for  its  authenticity. 

1.  The  writer  styles  himself  Symeon  Peter  (i.  1.  Gr.) ;  from 
which  dicumstance  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
by  the  apostle  Peter.  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  apoatle's 
name  was  Simon,  not  Simeon,  Dr.  Macknight  replies,  that  though 
his  name  was  commonly  written  Simon  in  Greek,  yet  ita  Hebrew 
form  was  Simeon ;  and  so  it  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament 
history  of  Jacob's  ions,  and  so  Peter  ia  expressly  termed  in  Acta 
XV.  14.  (Gr.)  It  has  further  been  objected,  that  in  the  first 
Epistle,  which  is  unquestionably  genuine,  he  has  styled  himself 
simply  Peter,  and  not  Simon  Peter.  But  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  Sbunt  Luke  has  called  this  apostle  Simon  Peter,  and 
that  Saint  John  has  given  him  that  name  not  leas  than  eeventeen 
times  in  his  Gospel, — perhaps  (Dr.  Macknight  thinks^  to  show 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  begins  witn  Symeon 
Peter,  a  eervant  and  an  apoetle,  dec.  The  same  eminent  critic 
is  fiarther  of  opinion,  that  though  Peter's  surname  only  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  inseription  of  the  first  letter,  because  he  was  suffi- 
ciently known  by  it,  yet  he  might,  for  the  greater  dignity,  insert 
his  name  complete  in  the  second  Epistle,  because  he  intended 
authoritaltively  to  rebuke  the  false  teachers  who  had  already  arisen, 
or  might  thereafter  arise.  Since,  therefore,  Symeon  Peter  is  the 
same  as  Simon  Peter,  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle  on  account  of  the  name ;  neither  does 
it  afford  any  countenance  to  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  Simeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  suc- 
ceeded James  the  Lord's  brother,— an  opinion  that  is  not  only 
destitute  of  all  authority  firom  antiquity,  but  is  also  inconsistent 
With  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

2.  There  are  several  incidental  allusions  to  particular  circum* 
stances  in  this  Epistle  which  answer  to  no  other  person  but 
Peter.  Thus,  the  writer  of  it  testifies  that  he  muot  ohortty  pui 
o/*  hie  tabernacle,  even  at  our  Lord  Jeom  had  oho-wn  him, 
(3  Pet  i.  H.)  Now  Christ  foretold  or  showed  this  to  none  of 
his  apostles  besides  Peter.  (John  xxi.  19.)  Again,  the  writei 
of  this  Epistle  was  with  Christ  upon  the  mount  at  his  transfigu* 
ratbn,  beheld  his  majesty,  snd  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
fitun  heaven,  when  he  was  with  Christ,  on  the  holy  mount.  (8 
Pet  L  16 — 18.)  Now  there  weie  only  three  of  Christ's  iq>osiles 
permitted  to  witness  this  transfiguration  (Matt  xvii.  1,  S.),  via. 
reter,  James,  and  John.  The  Epistle  in  question,  therefore,  must 
be  vmtten  by  one  of  them,  and,  consequently,  must  be  of  apo» 
tolical  authority;  but  as  it  never  was  ascribed  to  James  or  John,  [ 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  attributing  it  to  them,  it  follows  that 
this  Epistle  is  the  production  of  Peter.— Once  more  the  author 
of  it  nils  this  his  tecond  Epietle  (iii  1.)  and  intimates  that  he 
wrote  both  his  letters  to  the  same  persons,  viz.  the  believmg 

•  Such  Is  the  oj^ion  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  which  has  been  leaenl^  ', 
adopted.  Bishop  Tomline,  however,  deems  this  conjecture  verylmproba* 
ble.  and  accounts  for  the  difference  of  ^le  in  the  soeond  chapter  of  this 
Emstle,  b7  auppoaiiig  that  the  apo«Ue*a  pen  was  guided  by  a  higher  degfes 
or  Inspirraon  than  when  writing  in  a  dioactic  manner,  and  that  he  wrote 
with  the  animation  and  energy  of  the  prophatic  stjle  {  bat  he  does  not 
think  that  there  Is  any  thing,  either  tai  phrase  or  aenthnent,  which  la 
inconsiatent  wiUi  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Baiat  PeMT.  Elemems  « 
UhrisUan  Thsokgj,  vol.  L  p.  490. 
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Btknwn,  Cctapun  I  Pet  L  1.  ind  2Pet  i.  1.  with  3  Pet  ill 
It  3.  Consequently,  as  the  authenticity  of  the  firat  EjMatle  waa 
nerer  disputed,  the  lecond  waa  unquestionably  written  by  the 
asme  person,  tiz.  Peter. 

3.  Whoever  wrote  this  Epistle  calls  Paul  his  beloved  brother 
(iii.  15,  16.).  commends  him,  and  approves  the  authority  of  his 
Epistles,  which  none  but  an  apostle  could  venture  to  affirm. 

4.  A  holy  and  apostolical  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  Epistle ;  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  things  to  come, 
and  admonitions  against  fidse  teachers  and  apostasy,  together 
with  exhortations  to  a  godly  life,  and  condemnations  of  sin,  de- 
livered with  an  earnestness  and  feeling  which  show  the  author 
to  have  been  incapable  of  imposing  a  forged  writing  upon  the 
world :  and  that  his  sole  design  in  this  Epistle  was  to  promote 
the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue  in  the  world. 

6.  Lastly,  the  style  is  the  same  in  both  Epistles.  The  sen- 
leoees  in  the  second  Epistle  are  seldom  fluent  and  well  rounded, 
but  they  have  the  same  extension  as  those  in  the  firat'  There 
an  also  repetitions  of  the  same  words,  and  allusions  to  the  same 
•vents.  Thus  the  word  tua/cpo^,  convertation  oi^  behaviour, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  first  Epistle,<  likewise  oocun  in  the 
aeeond,*  though  less  frequently  than  in  the  former.  So  the  deluge, 
which  is  not  a  common  subject  in  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is 
mentioned  in  1  Pet  iii  20.,  and  also  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5. ;  and  in  boUi 
places  the  dreumstanoe  is  noted,  that  eight  persons  only  were 
saved,  though  in  neither  place  does  the  subject  require  that  (he 
number  should  be  particularly  specified.  Michaelis  observes  that 
Peter  was  not  the  only  apostle  who  knew  how  many  persons 
were  saved  in  the  ark;  but  he  only,  who  by  habit  had  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  would  ascertain  the  precise  number, 
where  his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it 

The  result  of  all  these  evidences,  both  external  and  internal, 
ts,  that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  unquestionably  the 

S reduction  of  that  apostle,  and  claims  to  be  received  ana  stu- 
ied  with  the  same  devout  care  and  attention  as  the  rest  of 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament 

II.  That  Peter  was  old  and  near  his  death,  when  he  wrote 
this  Epistle,  is  evident  from  eh.  i.  14. ;  and  that  it  was  written 
soon  after  the  first  Epistle,  appears  from  the  apology  he 
makes  (i,  13.  15.)  for  writing  this  second  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brew Christians.  Dr.  Laidner  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that, 
soon  after  the  apostle  had  sent  away  Silvanus  with  his  first 
letter  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Ualatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Bithynta,  some  petsons  came  from  Uiose  countries 
to  Rome  (whither  there  was  a  freouent  and  general  resort 
from  all  parts),  who  brought  him  information  conceminff  the 
state  of  religion  among  mem.  These  accounts  Inducedhim 
to  write  a  second  time,  most  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
k.  D.  65,  in  order  to  establish  in  the  faith  the  Christians  among 
whom  he  had  laboured. 

III.  llie  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines 
and  instructions  delivered  m  the  former;  to  establish  the 
Hebrew  Christians  in  the  truth  and  profession  of  the  Gospd ; 
to  caution  them  against  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  prao* 
tices  he  largely  describes;  and  to  warn  them  to  disregani 
those  profane  scoffers,  who  made  or  should  make  a  mock  of 
Christ^s  comioff  to  judgment;  which  having  asserted  and 
described,  he  exnortsthem  to  prepare  for  that  event  by  a  holy 
and  unblameable  conviersation.  The  E pisUe  consists  of  three 
parts;  viz. 

Part  I.  TJie  Introdudion.  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  II.  Having  stated  the  Bk$aing»  to  which  God  had  called 
them,  the  Apostle^ 

SxcT.  1.  Exhorti  the  Christians,  who  had  received  these  pre- 
cious gifb,  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  the  most  substantial 
graces  and  virtues,  (i.  3 — 11.) 

SxcT.  2.  To  this  he  incites  them, 

i  From  the  firniDesa  of  true  teachers,  (i.  12—81.) 
U.  Frou  the  wickedneai  of  falie  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  practices 
he  expoaea,  and  predicts  the  divioe  judgments  agpinst  them,  (ii.) 

SicT.  3.  He  guards  them  against  scofien  and  unposton,  who, 
he  foretells,  would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Christ's 
coming:— 

i.  Bv  confutiof  their  ftlse  assertions,  (iii.  l->7.) 

il  By  showing  the  reason  why  that  great  day  waa  delayed ;  and  de- 
scribing its  circomstances  and  consequences,  adding  suitable  exhorts, 
tions  and  encouragements  to  diUgence  and  holiness,  (iii.  8—14.) 

Part  III.  TTu  Conclusion^  in  which  the  Jpottk^ 

Skct.  1.  Declares  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
Saint  Paul  (iiL  15,  16.) 

•  See  the  obaerrationa  on  Saint  Peter's  style,  p.  3G2.  §vpra. 
'     lFetLlS.l&  ii.l2.iiLl,210.  ■  2  Pet.  ii.  7.  iii.  11. 


8icT.  2.  And  repeats  the  ium  of  Uie  EpMe.  (iii.  17,  18.) 

On  aeooont  of  the  similaritj  of  style  and  subject  betweea 
the  second  chapter  of  this  epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  Dr.  Ben- 
son and  Michaelis  place  the  latter  immediatdy  after  ~ 
Epistle  of  Peter.4 


SECTION  V. 

on  TBI  riBST  OKNERAL  BPISIUB  OF  JOBir. 

L  Oenuineneit  and  canonical  authority, — IL  HatCd — HI.  Of 
the  pcrtont  to  whom  thie  JSpiotle  vao  written^ — TT.  it 
•ccation  and  tcope, — Account  of  the  faUe  teachers  Tmhsse 
principlee  are  refuted  by  the  apoetlc^^Y,  Synspsis  •fits 
content*. — VI.  TA«  question  conceminj^  the  authenticity  of 
the  diiputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  considered, 

I.  Although  no  name  is  prefixed  to  this  hook,  its  anlheoiti* 
city  as  a  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John  is  unqaes- 
tionable.    It  was  almost  universally  received  as  his  compel 
sition  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  by  Hennas.'    It  is  distinctly  cited  by  Pol  jcaip,< 
and  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,^ 
and  is  declared  to  be  grenuine  by  Papias,"  Ireneus,*  Cfement 
of  Alexandria,io  Tertullian,"  Oriseai,"  Cyprian,  Eosebius, 
Athanasius,  and  all  subsequent  ecc^iastical  vrriters.  > '  A  still 
more  decisive  testimony  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Svriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  executed  at  the  close 
of  the  first  or  very  early  in  the  second  century,  and  which 
contains  only  those  books  of  the  New  Testament,  respecting 
whose  authenticity  no  doubts  were  ever  entertained.     But, 
besides  this  external  proof,  we  have  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  John, 
in  the  very  close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  enrassions 
to  those  of  his  Gospel.^^   There  is  also  a  Temarkaole  peeo- 
liarity  in  the  style  of  this  apostle,  and  particularly  in  this 
Epistle.    His  sentences,  considered  separately^  are  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  intelligible ;  but,  when  we  search  for  their 
connexion,  we  frequency  meet  with  jrreater  difficulties  thaa 
we  experience  even  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.    Artless  simpli- 
city and  benevolence,  blended  with  sin^lar  modesty  and 
candour,  together  with  a  wonderful  sublimity  of  sentunent, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle ;  in  which  John  appears 
to  have  delivered  his  conceptions  as  they  arose  in  his  mind, 
and  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
duce the  greater  effect.    In  his  Gospel  John  does  not  contest 
himself  with  simply  affirming  or  denying  a  thing,  but  denies 
its  contraiT  to  strengthen  his  ^rmation ;  and  in  uke  manner, 
to  strengtnen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  affirms  its  contraiy. 
See  John  i.  SO.  iii.  36.  v.  94.  vi.  92.    The  same  manner  of 
expressing  things  strongly  occurs  in  this  Epistle.     See  ii.  4. 
27.  and  iv.  2,  3.    In  his  Gospel  also.  Saint  John  frequently 
uses  the  pronoun  or  wn<,  um^  t»vto,  /Ats,  in  order  to  express 
things  emphatically.    See  i.  19.  iii.  19.  vi.  29.  40.  50.  and 
xvii.  3.    In  the  Epistle  the  same  emphatical  mode  of  ex- 
pression obtains.    Compare  i.  5.  ii.  25.  iii.  23.  v.  3.  4.  6. 
and  14.i< 

II.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  cod- 
siderable  diversity  of  opinion.  Drs.  Benson,  Hales,  and 
others,  place  it  in  the  year  68;  Bishop  Tomline  in  69; 
Lampe,  after  ^e  first  Jewish  war,  and  before  the  apostle's 
exile  in  Patmos;  Dr.  Lardner,  a.  d.  80,  or  even  later;  Mill 
and  Le  Clerc,  in  a.  d.  91  or  92;  Beausobre,  L'Enfant,  and 
Du  Pin,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  Mackmght,  place  it  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  without  specifying  the  predss 
year.  The  most  probable  of  these  vanous  opinions  is  that 
which  assigns  an  early  date  to  this  Epistle,  via.  before  the 

«  Pritii  Introd.  ad  LecL  Not  Test.  pp.  90—99.  Moldcobawer,  Introd.  ad 
Llbroa  Biblicos,  pp.  382-366.  lleidener,  Encbirtd.  Bibl.  pp.  621— e^as.  BeD- 
■on  on  the  Catholic  Epiitles,  pp  32r--329.    Lardner'a  WoiiEa,  9vo.  voL  «l 

B.  663  «83. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  W-  411-425.    Macknigfat'a  Pre&ce  to  2  Peter 
chaeiia,  toL  Yw.  pp.  346—^. 
>  Lardner'a  Worib,  8to.  toL  ii.  p.  61. ;  4to.  toL  1.  p.  311. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  99. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  332. 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  152, ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  10&  109. 113. :  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  337. 340. 

•  Ibid.  8vn.  vol.  ii.  p.  lOa  ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p  37a 
t*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  227. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
i»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  275. ;  4!o.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 
1*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  481. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  540. 

»•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  vi.  p.  584,  685. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  535. 626. 
•«  See  aeveral  inrtancGfl  of  thii  analogy,  atfora.  Vol  I.  pp.  oji  w.  nstn, 
■•  Lampe,  Commentariui  in  Bvanf eiium  Johannist  torn.  I.    Proiefomea% 
p.  104.    Maeknlciit's  Preface  to  I  John,  sect  2.    Langii,  Hermen^ilici 
Bacra,  pars  iL    De  hiterpratationa  Eplstolartim  JohaBniiH  pp.  167~17& 
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destruction  of  Jerasalem  iuid  the  subveraion  of  the  Jewish 
polity.     For, 

1.  In  the  Jirtt  place ^  The  expienion  in  ii.  18.,  It  i$  the  last 
hour,  is  more  ^plicable  to  the  lait  hour  or  time  of  the  duration 
of  the  Jewish  state  than  to  any  later  period,  especially  as  the 
apostle  tAd»-—^nd  as  ye  have  heard  (hat  Antichri9t  it  coming, 
even  so  no-w  there  have  been  many  Antichrittt  /  vfhence  we 
knojp  that  it  ii  the  hut  hour:  in  which  passage  the  apostle 
evidently  alludes  to  our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  spring- 
ing up  of  fidse  Christi,  false  teachers,  and  false  prophets,  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Matt  xxiv.  6—26.)  Some  critics, 
V>wever,  contend  that  the  "  last  time"  may  allude,  not  to  the 
aestniction  of  that  city,  but  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 
But  Michaelie  confirms  the  propriety  of  this  argument  for  the 
early  date  of  this  Epistle,  by  observing  that  John's  Gospel  was 
opposed  to  heretics,  who  maintained  the  same  opinions  as  are 
opposed  in  this  Epistle;  which  tenets  he  has  confuted  by  argu- 
ment in  hie  Gospel,  whereas  in  the  Epistle  he  expresses  only 
his  disapprobation.  Michaelii,  therefore,  concludes,  that  the 
Epistle  was  ^vritten  before  the  Gospel ;  because  if  Saint  John 
had  already  given  a  complete  confutation  when  he  wrote  this 
'EpisUe,  he  would  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  again 
declared  the  fidsehood  of  such  opinions. 

3.  Secondly,  the  exprasuon  (ii.  13, 14.),  Te  have  known  him 
frem  the  beginning,  applies  better  to  the  disciples,  immediately 
before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  than  to  the  few  who  might  have 
been  alive  at  the  late  date  which  some  critics  assign  to  this 
Epistle.  In  the  verses  just  cited,  HtMfathert  or  elders  are  twice 
dbtinguished  from  the  *'  young  men"  and  the  "  children,"  by 
this  circumstance,  that  they  had  seen  him  during  his  mims^,  or 
afler  his  resurrection.  Thirty-five  years  after  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  many  such 
|ieraons  might  haye  been  aUve ;  whereas  in  98,  or  even  in  92,  there 
could  not  have  been  many  persons  alive  of  that  description. 

To  these  two  arffnments  for  the  early  date  of  John's  first 
Epistle,  Dr.  Hales  nas  added  the  three  followiog,  which  have 
not  been  noticed  by  any  other  biblical  critic : 

1.  As  the  other  apostles,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter,  had 
written  Catholic  Epistles  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  especially,  it 
u  likely,  that  one  of  the  principal  "pillars  of  the  church,"  the 
greatest  surety  of  the  mother-church,  the  most  highly  gifted  and 
illuminated  of  all  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  and  the 
beloved  disciple,  would  not  be  deficient  likewise  in  this  labour 
of  love. 

2.  Nothing  could  tend  so  strongly  to  establish  the  &ith  of  the 
early  Jewish  converts  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  exhibiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient 
types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ's 
passion,  or  sufferings  in  the  flesh.  These  John  alone  could  record, 
as  he  was  the  only  eye-witness  of  that  last  solemn  scene  among 
the  apostles.  To  these,  therefore,  he  alludes  in  the  exordium  as 
well  as  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  the 
resurrection ;  and  to  these  he  again  recalls  their  attention  in  that 
remarkable  reference  to  '*  the  water"  at  his  baptism,  to  "  the  water 
and  blood"  at  his  passion,  and  to  the  dismissal  of  "Aj«  spirit* 
when  he  commended  it  to  his  Father,  and  expired,  (v.  6—9.) 

3.  The  parallel  testimony  in  the  Gospel  (John  xix.  35 — 37.) 

bears  witness  also  to  the  priority  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  expression, 

**  He  that  saw  hath  tesHJled"  (jutuifrnpiau),  intimating  that  he 

had  delivered  this  testimony  to  this  world  already ;  for  if  now, 

for  the  JBrst  time,  it  should  rather  be  expressed  by  the  present 

tense,  fA'a.yrvfu,  ** testifieth"    And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by 

the  apostle's  same  expression,  after  giving  his  evidenee  in  the 

Epistle,  "  this  is  the  testimony  of  God,  which  he  hath  testified 

{fAi/jLUfrvfims)  concerning  his  Son"  (ver.  9.),  referring  to  the  past 

transaction,  as  fulfilling  prophecy.' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saint  John  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  in  68,  or  at  the  latest  in  69 ;  though  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  what  place  he  sent  it,  whether  from  Patmos, 
as  Grotius  supposes,  or  from  some  city  in  Judsa,  as  Dr. 
Macknight  supposes,  or  from  Ephesus,  as  Irenaeus  and  Euse- 
bius  relate  from  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  generally 
received. 

III.  It  is  still  more  difticalt  to  decide  concerning  the  persons 
to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  Augustine,  Cassiodorus, 
and  the  venerable  Bede,  called  it  the  Epistle  of  John  to  the 

^  Ltrdner*9  Works,  8vo.  vol  vl.  pp.  587— Aq.  ;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp. 
unpe,  torn.  i.  p.  106.  Pritias,  p.  106.  Benton's  PampbrMs  on  thi 
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>.  425— 428. 
.  i.  p.  iw.  rnnos,  p.  los.  isenton's  rampDTMo  on  tne  CMbolie 
60l>— 610.  Macknight'8  Preface  to  1  John,  sect  4.  Pridi,  lotrod. 


FpisUes,  pp. 

\A  Nor.  Test  pp.  99— HS.    Balei's  Sacred  Chronologx,  vol  lU.  p.  462. 
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Paithians,  because  the  apostle  is  reported  to  hare  preache<l 
the  Gospel  to  that  people;  but  this  opinion  is  entirely  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  antianitv.  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that 
the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  tne  Jewish  Christians  in  Judea 
and  ualilee.  But  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of 
(Ecumenins,  Lamps,  Dupin,  Lardner,  Micnaelis,  Macknight, 
Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  who  think  it  was  written  for  the 
use  or  Christians  of  every  denomination  and  of  every  country. 
For,  1.  It  has  always  been  called  a  catholic  or  general  Epistle; 
^3.  It  does  not  contain  any  words  of  limitation  that  can 
restrict  it  to  a  particnlar  people ;— 3.  The  admonition  in  1 
John  ii.  15.  would  be  unnecessary  to  believers  in  Judsa,  a.  d. 
68,  after  the  war  had  commenced  with  the  Romans;  it  is 
rather  suited  to  people  in  easy  circumstances,  and  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the  allurements  of  prosperity ; 
—4.  Lastly,  the  concluding  exhortation  to  believers  to  *'  keep 
themselves  from  idols**  is  in  no  respect  suitable  to  believers 
in  Judea,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  addressed  to  Chris- 
tians living  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  idolatry  pre- 
vailed. 

IV.  This  book  is  usually  entitled  The  General  Epistle  of 
St,  John.  **  But  in  the  composition  of  it,  narrowly  inspected, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is  not 
iuscriMd  either  to  any  individual,  like  Paul's  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  or  the  second  of  the  two  which  follow  it,  *  To  the 
well-beloved  Gaius* — nor  to  any  particular  church,  like 
Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and 
others— nor  to  the  faithful  of  any  particular  region,  like 
Peter's  first  Epistle  *To  the  stranjgers  scattered  throughov 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia'— nor  to 
any  principal  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  like  Paul's  to 
the  Hebrews — ^nor  to  the  Christian  church  in  general,  like 
the  second  of  Peter,  'To  them  that  had  obtained  like  pre- 
cious faith  with  him,'  and  like  Jude's,  *To  them  that  are 
sanctified  bv  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  called.  It  bears  no  such  inscription :  it  begins  without 
salutation,  and  ends  without  benediction.  It  is  true,  the 
writer  sometimes  speaks,  but  without  naming  himself,  in  the 
first  persoD^and  aadresses  his  reader  without  naming  him, 
in  the  second.  But  this  colloquial  style  is  very  common  in 
all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar  cast :  instances  of  it  occur 
in  John's  Gospel;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  distinguishing 
character  of  epistolary  composition.  It  should  seem  that 
this  book  hath  for  no  other  reason  acquired  the  title  of  an 
epistle,  but  that  in  the  first  formation  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  it  was  put  into  the  same  volume  with  the 
didactic  writings  of  the  apostles,  which,  with  this  single 
exception,  are  all  in  the  epistolarv  form.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
didactic  discourse  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  both  in 
doctrine  and  practice :  and  whetner  we  consider  the  subli- 
mity of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics  of  God's 
perfections,  man's  depravity,  and  Christ's  propitiation — ^ths 
perspicuity  with  whicn  it  propounds  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  the  proof  which  it 
brings  to  confirm  them ;  whether  we  consider  the  sanctity 
of  its  precepts,  and  the  energy  of  argument  with  whieh  they 
are  persuaded  and  enforced — ^the  dignified  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage in  which  both  doctrine  ana  precept  are  delivered; 
whether  we  regard  the  importanoe  of  the  matter,  the  propri- 
ety of  the  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and 
warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes 
throughout  the  whole  composition— we  shall  find  it  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  holy  author  to  whom  the  constant  tra 
dition  of  the  church  ascribes  it,  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.' "» 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is, 

First,  to  refute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he 
wrote  against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  principles,  and 

Eractices;  such  as  the  denial  of  the  real  Deity  and  proper 
umanity  of  Christ,'  of  the  reality  and  eflScacy  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  assertion, 
that  believers  being  saved  by  grace,  were  not  required  to  obey 
the  commandments  of  God.  These  principles  began  to 
appear  in  the  church  of  Christ  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
were  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Corinthians,  and  othei 
heretics  who  sprang  up  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era.* 
Secondly ,  To  stir  up  all  who  profess  to  know  God,  to  ha>c 

«  Bishop  Horalev's  Sermons,  pp.  144,  145.  2d  edit 

■  The  lale  Dr.  Randolph  has  admirablr  illustrated  those  parts  of  ihs 
present  EpiatJe  which  assert  the  Ueitjr  of  Christ,  In  his  PralecUo  jdiL  vc4 
li.  ]m.  612—633.  of  his  View  of  oar  Savioor's  Ministry. 

«  For  an  ample  account  of  the  tenets  of  the  Cerinthians^  see  p.  816  c ' 
the  present  volume. 


ANALTBI8  OF  THE  NBW  TfiSTAMEICr. 


[Pa«t  VL  Cii».  VI 


communion  with  himf  and  to  belisve  ia  him,  that  they  walk 
in  ikt  ii^  and  not  in  darknen  (i,  5— 70?  that  is,  in  hoUness 
and  not  m  sin ;  that  they  waOc  ob  Christ  walked  {iu  6.) ;  and 
that  thev  keep  the  eammandmenti^  and  especially  abound  in 
sincere  brotherly  love  towards  each  other,  (ii.  4*  9— 11.  iii. 
10—24.  iv.  20,  21.  Y.  1—3.]  This  rational  and  Christian 
spirit,  the  apostle  enforces  upon  the  best  principles,  and  with 
toe  strongest  arg;ument8,  deiired  from  the  love  of  €rod  and 
of  Christ ;  showing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  faith,  and  the 
mere  external  protesdon  of  religion,  without  the  aocompa- 
nyjns  evidence  of  a  holy  life  ana  conduct. 

Tnirdfy^  to  help  forward  and  to  provoke  real  Christians  to 
communion  with  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i.  3, 4.) ;  to 
sonstancy  in  the  true  fetth,  against  all  that  seducied  them  Qii. 
24—28.);  to  purity  and  holiness  of  life  (ii.  1.  iii.  3—13.),* 
and  that  those  who  believe  an  the  name  of  the  Son  ofCrod^  may 
know  that  they  have  eternal  life.  (v.  13.) 

V.  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Fritius,  Moldenhawer,  Langins, 
and  other  analysts  of  Scripture,  have  each  suggested  different 
tabular  synopses  of  this  Epistle,  with  a  view  to  illustmte  its 
divisions  and  to  show  the  b^irings  of  the  apostle's  ar- 
guments. Extreme  prolixity  and  extreme  brevity  charac- 
terize their  respective  schemes.  The  following  synopsli, 
however,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  show  the  Teaaing  di- 
visions of  the  Epistle  or  treatise  with  sufficient  perspicuity 
and  conciseness.  It  consists  of  six  sections,  beades  tfaie 
conclusion,  which  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 

8tcT.  1.  BssMts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  &lse  teachen,  and  urges  the  union  of  iiiith 
and  hotinesi  of  life  as  abaolutely  neceaaiy  to  enable  Chris- 
tians to  enjoy  communion  with  God.  (i  1—7.) 

8bct.  S.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  uid  explains  the  do^ 
trine  of  Christ's  propitiation.  (L  8—10.  ii.  I,  S.)  Whence 
the  apostle  lakes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true 
fiith;  vis.  obeying  his  commandments  and  sincere  lore  of 
the  brethren ;  and  ihows  that  the  love  of  the  world  ii  incon- 
sistent with  the  love  of  God.  (iL  8 — 17.) 

8bct.  8.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  same  penon  with  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  &e  fidse  teachers  who  denied  it  (U.  18-*29.) 

8iCT.  4.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believen,  and  their  conse- 
quent happiness  shd  duties,  and  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  known  to  be  "  the  sons  of  God."  (iiL) 

8xcT.  6.  Contsins  criteria  by  whidi  to  dislmgniah  Antichrist 
snd  &lse  Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love. 

f  I.  A  nuurk  to  know  one  soit  of  AiiUohri8C,-^e  not  coofesslnf  that 

Chriic came  in  the  flesh.  Ov- 1—3) 
lU.  Criteria  for  disringulahing  false  Chrtalimi ;  vis. 

(I.)  Love  of  the  worM.  (4-4.) 

<2.)  Want  of  brother^  love.  (7—12.) 

(3.)  Denying  Christ  to  be  the  true  Bon  of  God.  <1^1S) 
fill.  A  reeommendatioo  of  br&therlv  love,  frooa  the  considenuloo  of  the 

love  of  God  la  givtnc  bk  Son  for  wioers.  <1S-«21.) 

8bct.  Q.  shows  the  connection  between  fiith  in  Christ,  rege- 
neration! love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  to  .as 
commandments,  and  victory  over  the  world;  and  that  Jesui 
Christ  is  truly  the  8on  of  God,  able  to  save  us,  snd  to  hesr 
the  prayers  we  make  for  ouraelves  and  others,  (v.  1—16.) 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  snmmaiy  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
shows  that  a  sinfiil  life  is  inconsistent  with  true  Christianity ; 
asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ ,  and  cautions  believen  sgauist 
idolatry,  (v.  17—21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistle ; 
which  bein^  designed  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine 
and  practical  jpiety  in  conduct,  abounds,  more  than  any  book 
of  the  New  TesCament,  with  criteria  by  which  Christians 
may  soberly  examine  thenuelvee  whether  they  be  in  the  faith, 
1%  Cor.  xiii.  5.) 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  pure,  clear,  and  flowing;  and 

*  Roberts's  CUvis  BtblkmuB)  p.  8S7. 


an  affectionate  spirit  penrades  the  whole,  except  ia  thois 
passages  where  the  apostle  exposes  and  reprehends  hypocrites 
and  fiuse  teachers,  whose  dangerous  pracdoes  and  tenets  he 
exposes  in  such  a  fkithful,  plain,  and  eren  authoritative  man- 
ner, as  may  senre  to  illustrate  ttie  reason  Why  our  Ssrioar 
gave  him,  together  with  his  broker  James,  the  appeHatko 
ot Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thunder.  (Mark  iii.  17.^ 

VL  Before  we  condude  ^is  section,  it  may  ne  proper  to 
notice  the  eontroversy  respecting  the  elansee  m  I  John  t.  ?, 
8.  eonceraing  the  Heavenn/  Witnetwes^  which  has  for  seDlj 
four  oentdries  divided  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  wlueli 
the  majority  of  biblical  critics  now  abandon  as  spurious.  As 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  discussion  are  nseessarUy  conbed, 
we  shidl  briefly  state  the  evidsnoe  for  and  agaiBst  its  gcaa. 
ineness. 

In  the  Textfsa  JSeeeptuo,  or  reoeiTed  GreekTeXt  of  theNes 
Testament,  the  seventh  and  eighdivesses  Of  the  fifth  eb^ 
of  this  EjHstle  are  as  follows  :-^ 

*Ot#  tftic  wfif  01  fMfrvfoume  [e  rm  wftam  o  ITflvif, «  Arytt^mn 
leyttf  Tlfot/MC  nan  surci  •/  rfm  9  tm,  K«i  'r^  sins  ol  fUfxmmrns 
TS  yk\  <ro  swv/but,  9M  to  u/«f ,  «u  f  ui/utMT  mms  si  tfSit  «r  r»  •  an. 

In  the  Vulgate  Latin,  md  oor  anthozixed  English  vetnn, 
they  run  thus : 


Qaoniam  tree  sunt  qui  teedmo- 
ninm  dant  [in  ecUo,  Pater^  Verbumt 
tt  Spiritut  ShPKttu:et  ki  trea  umtm 
aunt.  Et  trsM  »unt  fui  tuiimonium 
dant  in  terra  :\  ipintus,  et  squa,  et 
sangufai :  et  hi  tres  in  unum  sunt. 


For  tfiere  are  three  tbttbetr  re- 
cord iin  koaven,  tJU  Father,  ik 
Word,  mmd  the  Baly  Okmt;  mi 
thsts  tkrm  mre  ona.  Aadtlunm 
three  <tet  bear  tnliuet  m  terlkA 
the  spirit,  and  the  water,  tud  tke 
bkxK) ;  and  these  three  sfree  jaese. 


The  disputed  passage  is  included  between  the  brackets. 

The  decision  of  the  controversy  depelidn  partly  upon  tite 
Greek  manuscripts,  partly  upon  the  toneient  yersions,  atd 
partly  upon  the  quotations  which  occur  in  the  vrritings  of  the 
ancient  fathers. 

AeAUCST  TRX  OKlfUUnDfXSS  or  THE  CONTBOVKBTCn  PASSAOf 

IT  IS  VROKD, 

1.  That  this  clause  is  noi  to  be  found  in  a  single  Gredt 
manuscript  written  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  all  the  msnoscripts  hitherto  discovered  and  collated  vbkk 
contain  this  Epistle,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fortf-mnt,' 
if  we  deduct  several  that  are  either  mutilated  or  imperfect  mtbs 
place,  it  will  be  found  that  four  only  have  the  text,  and  two  of 
these  are  absolutely  of  no  authori^ ;  viz. 

1.  The  Codex  Quelpherbytanus,  which  as  evidently  a  aHm* 
script  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  it  contains  the  Latin  trsi» 
lation  of  Beza,  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  consequently  k  d 
no  use  whatever  in  sacxed  criticism. 

2.  The  Codex  Bavianus  or  Berolinensis,  which  b  obfKNsij 
a  forgery ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  transcript  of  the  Gmk 
text  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  printed  in  1514,  with  tone 
various  readings  from  Stephens's  thira  edition ;  and  the  remm- 
ler  (from  MariL  v.  20.  to  the  end  of  Ssint  John's  Gospei  tod 
Rom.  t— ^  and  xiiL— xvi.)  is  a  copy  of  the  same  edition,  with 
some  various  readings  tsken  partly  nrom  Stephens's  maigm,  aod 
partly  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglott' 

8.  The  Codex  JBritannicus,  as  it  was  called  by  Erasmus,  now 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Codex  Montfortii,M«it' 
fortianus,  or  DubUnensis,  which  is  preserved  in  Trmi'tj  CoQege 
Libraiy,  Dublin.    A  tao-sbnlle  of  it  is  annexed. 


•  In  (his  number  are  now,  Ibr  die  fint  time,  comprised  ose  of  On  i 
scripta  collated  b/  Dr.  fichols,  and  three  manuacripts  in  the  srdiiepiK^^ 
library  at  Lambeth,  numbered  1192, 1183,  and  118S,  which  were  t>roq^ 
from  the  Greek  idanda  by  the  late  Professor  Carlyle.  (See  a  wtkta 
them  in  onr  first  votame.)  The  information,  that  the  dinpated  ehow  dots 
not  exist  in  these  MBd,  was  commtinicaled  to  the  author,  with  eqoi 
promptitade  and  kindneas,  bj  the  Rer.  Dr.  fyOjlj,  MannscriptLibitnu 
to  hia  Grace  the  Archblahop  of  Canterbury.  ^ 

>  See  this  prored  in  Orieabaeh'a  Symbow  Critics,  para  L  p.  chxii  w 
especially  in  rappelbaum*8  Codicea  ManoBcripti  Ravtani  Examexi»  6^  Ber- 
lin, 1796.  Biahop  Marah  haa  given  a  very  valuable  extract  from  rarpe>> 
baom'a  treatise,  wiUi  lemarka,  ia  the  Appeadix  lo  his  liSltert  is  St. 
▲rchdsacon  TTavisb  pp.  ail- 


aiir.Tl 


ON  T8B  TOBt  (MMBRAL  KPISTLB  OF  lOHN. 


M7 


So^'  )f  urV'uv^^A'y^* 


Th«  puMfib  difMlad-^if'  ite  conlraollMii,  mas  tliiit<«^ 

'  garret  a*  n|  >-«,  ^aO^wa.  »S:*^,  tf*t  «»^«-  i*  -f«» 

fuifTvpts*  •y||pMV«p  X«^C«roftiv,  «  /i»pTvpt«  rav 

^/••prvf^aa  rapt.v**  viov  •wtov. 

The  Codex  Brilmiueas  u  described  by  Eraemui  ae  a  Ifttinizing 
intnoKfipt :  and  that  this  charge  is  well  founded  we  have  shown 
in  the  fint'  volame  of  this  work.^  U  uiy  adMetnU  evidence 
iwere  wantingy  it  is  fornished  in  the  passage  just  given ;  which 
is  wriUoi  in  sneh  Greek  as  manifestly  betrays  a  trandation  from 
ifae  Latin.  It  will  be  obsenred,  that  ^  the  wtioie  is  omitted  bfr* 
'ore  the  words  ezpiessiTe  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be- 
cause then  is  no  article  in  the  Latin»  «hd  it  ecetntid  not  to  the 
rsnslator  that  the  usual  Greek  was  o  Tdvn^t  o  xvyct,  rt  nywfju, 
le  has  also  »  t*  >«,  lor  sn  tsc  ynt,  because  he  lonnd  in  tenn. 
{e  has  Ukewiee  omitted  sdu  u  r^  tic*nw  u^a^  which  is  wanting 
3  many  Latin  manuscripts ;  bccanse'  'tfie  Latenn  eoundl,  h^d 
3 1315,  had  icjected  it  through  polemieal  motives.  The  o<3i» 
ion  of  this  dnnse  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  Terse  is  a  proof,  not 
nly  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  MwitfBftianas  eopisd  from  the 
'uigate,  becanae  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript  omits  the  danae 
1  that  i^aoe;  but  also  that  he  copied  even  from  modem  trtJi- 
<ripts  of  the  Vulgate,  because  this  final  clause  is  found  in  all 


the  manusB^tta  of  the  VulgBte  vtiltM  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury."' Such  are  the  inteinal  evidences  against  the  authority  of 
Ae  Oodex  Montfortianus ;  nor  are  the  external  evidences,  found- 
ed on  its  4ete,  mora  weighty.  Br.  Adam  Claike  indeed  assigns 
it  to  the  fourteenth,  or  even  to  the  tliirteenth  century  (which  lat- 
IBB  date  is  adopted  by  BVdiop  Buigess) ;  but  as  there  is  reason 
to  bdieve,  that  in  the  thirteenth  centuxy  the  seventh  vene  was 
extant  in  a  great  majority  of  the  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a 
(Sreek  manuscript  of  that  age  may  easily  have  been  interpolated 
fi^m  those  copies.  Michaelis  refers  the  Codex  Montfortianus  to 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Grriesbach,  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  dentury ;  that  is,  subsequently  to  the  inven- 
tien  of  the  trt  of  printing.  Other  learned  men  have  observed, 
that  the  form  of  the  letters  is  the  same  with  that  of  our  printed 
Greek  Testaments,  wifh  accents  and  spirits:  so  that  it  mny  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  subsequently  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.* The  does  of  the  fifteenth  century,  therefore,  is  the  most 
probable  date.  Conceding,  however,  eveiy  advantage  that  can 
be  claitned  for  this  manuscript  by  its  most  strenuous  advocatea, 
it  is  still  m%dem :  and  the  testimony  of  a  vritness,  of  so  exeep- 
Honable  an  internal  character ,  can  be  of  no  value  in  opposition 
to  all  other  evidenoe. 

4.  The  Codex  OUobonitmue,  S98.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  is 
Ifae  only*  other  numuseript,  in  which  the  disputed  clause  is  to  be 
found,  as  appears  in  the  following  iko«mile  * — 


«£tioc 


whidi,  dtvested  of  its  cotdnelioniy  nine  thus  e-*- 

(iufai  tres  sunt 
qui  teitiiDonliiin  dant  In 
eekH  paler,  verbom,  «t  jnlritiis  ssnetos, 
et  hitrea  fmom  sunt.    St 
tres  smit  4ui  testimonium 
dant  iu  tern,  s^rttas,  sqoa  et 
sanguis:  al  teaiimoaiam 


■ri  r^iif  f<rrv 

•  wf«veu*  wmrnp  k^y^i  tutt  W9tv/tm  myt99 
r^t.f  lir«v  01  /tmfTVfvrttf 
TO  mtftm'  II  Ti|r  /t^frvftrnv 


t  is  wofthy  of  remark  that  this  manuscript  has  «*«  t«/  tuftmu 
'KOK  Aeavetij  instead  of  «  «•>  M^^cMi  is  heaven^  and  cuo  ftm  >«r 
'■ox  earthy  instead  of  » <r»  >«  on  tmrtht  whieh  words  oosur  in 

>  See  Vol.  IPajrt  t  Cbap.  HL  Sect  n.  1 4.  ii.No.  61. 

«  MichaeGe,  vol.  {L  part  i.  p.  2aB.  part  II.  p.  702.  The  late  learned  Pro- 
eMor  PorsoO  <^ected  to  the  Codex  Montfortlanas  the  bsdneaa  of  Its 
>reek,  ttsrtfcaUrtV  the  omlaaloo  of  the  articles.  In  reply  to  hia  eoncIusioDS. 
Nihop  Boraeas  adduced  aeveral  passif  ea  ftx>m  the  New  Teatament,  aoa 
torn  aome  Greek  Athers,  In  which  the  article  is  aimOarly  ooUtted ;  whence 
te  deduees  an  amment  for  the  genoioeneas  of  the  reading  of  the  Codex 
lootfoiltantia.  Bia  ejcamplea  are  given  at  length  hi  his  own  worda,  and 
lis  reasoDingfl  are  examined  in  detail,  and  (it  muat  candldir  be  admitted) 
efuted  by  a  learned  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
icnaxure  of  "Crtto  Cantabrlglenals,'*  In  hia  vindication  or  the  Literary 
Character  of  the  late  Professor  Pbraon,  pp.  12—29.    (Cambridge^  1827.) 

>  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol  U.  p.  On). 

«  At  least,  we  may  presume,  that  H  la  the  enjy  other  manoserlpt  whieh 
oQta&is  the  dspdted  daose :  since  Prof  Scholx  atatea,  that  he  has  ex- 
mined  the  M8SL  \n  the  Royal  Ubrary  at  Paris,  and  the  Libraries  at  Flo- 
ence,  Milan,  and  Rome,  also  in  Greece  and  Palestine.  If  he  had  diacovered 
ar  other  manuscript  in  which  the  diapnted  clause  appesra  he  would  most 
tsaredly  have  eoicnunicaCed  some  notice  of  it  to  the  puUlc. 


the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  and  the  absence  of  the  article  \9a  m 
that  manuscript)  before  the  words  expressive  of  Father,  8oi^ 
and  Holy  Ghost,  msnifostly  indicates  the  Latin  origin  of  th^j 
Codex  Ottobonianus;  which  has  further  been  altered  in  many 
places  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Latin  Vulgate.  And  as  this 
manuscript  is  stated  to  have  been  written  in  die  fifteenth  centuty, 
thb  late  date,  in  addition  to  the  very  doubtfbl  internal  evidence 
whic^  it  affi>rd8»  xenden  its  testimony  of  no  force  whatever.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  confirms  the  arcru* 
ment  against  the  eeiraineness  of  the  clause  in  question,  that 
in  those  manuscripts  which  have  it  not,  there  is  no  erasure 
in  this  pait,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  any  kind  of  de* 
ficiency. 

2.  Thit  clause  t>  -manting  in  the  earliett  and  be$t  crititiil 
editinnt  of  the  Greek  Tettament. 

«  Scholx,  BibUsche-Kriiiaehe  Reise^  p.  10B.  See  a  ftirtlie^aceouA  oi  (h« 
Codex Ottobonlaansin  Vol  L  Part  L  Chap.  BL  Beet.  tL^kl 


us 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


[Pabt  VL  Cbaf.  ir 


nor 


It  18  not  pnnted  m  Erasmus's  first  edition,  published  in  1516, 1  but  (as  he  says)  « to  aToid  calumny.^i  It  is  found  indeed  in  the 
r  in  his  second  edition,  in  1619 ;  nor  in  the  ediUons  of  Aldus,  Greek  text,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  of  the  Camplsitca. 
18;  Gerbelius.  1521:  Cenhaleus.  1524:  and  nfnnIIn«iM  \R^l    gUn  Polyglott,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  the  anneies 

engraving,  wl^ch  is  accurately  copied  from  the  t^empbu  pie 
served  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  I^ondon. 


1518;  Gerbelius,  1521 ;  Cepbaleus,  1524;  and  of  Colimsus,  1534. 
Erasmus,  it  b  true,  inserted  it  in  his  third  edition  published  in 
1532,  on  the  faith  of  the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Montfortianus 
above  mentioned, — not  from  any  conviction  of  its  genuineness, 


(^ip/O}^  ttapTVpovjiTe<*'c|r/TGD*ovpq^tf>,  /o'  ma^ 

/0|*7p€l^''  £li;/7o'  £t»*Clrfl  *  KOtl*  tpfc»5*  Eltff||  /OVXLOp 

TvpoO|iT£^*caj  i'THs'yH?.'To  >  wvt<fiia^  Ka\/f a  *>> 
2L«p^Kai/To*atua.nt/THji*itapTVpCotii/To>|i^ay 
•epcoGsco^^AaxifiaiioiiEit^/ti^-uaprypia/Tbu^eeo^ 

*4tt(ia)lJ^tfTlV*6Troa/TH^tfTf|»'H*4lCtpTV/)io('ToV 

*e£oi/*HV*jxcixapT^pHia*7t£pi/7ov*vioi&^SDtvTo^, 


On  this  lac-simile  it  is  to  be  observed,  1.  That  the  first  five 
lines,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  at  the  top  of  the  opposite 
page  to  that  on  which  the  other  four  lines  are  found ;  and  2.  That 
the  alphabetical  letters,  intermingled  with  the  Greek  text,  refer 
to  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Latin  text,  which  is  printed 
in  a  parallel  column  in  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  marked 
with  the  same  letters,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  easily  the  corres- 
ponding Greek  and  Latin  words.  As  the  size  of  our  page  does 
not  admit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  being  disposed  in  parallel 
columns,  they  are  necessarily  placed  one  below  the  other. 

But  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  however  rare  and  valuable 
in  other  respects,  is  in  this  case  of  no  authority  beyond  that  of 
any  common  Greek  Testament,  any  further  than  it  is  supported 
by  ancient  M8S.  The  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Greek 
Testament,  indeed,  profett  to  have  followed  the  best  and  most 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican :  but  in  that  age  copies,  two 
or  three  hundred  years  old,  were  considered  as  ancient  It  is, 
however,  most  certain  that  they  did  not  consult  the  celebrated 
Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
M8S.  if  it  be  not  the  most  ancient  manuscript  extant  (for  that 
manuscript  has  not  the  disputed  clause)  ;  and  that  they  have  not 
only  departed  from  its  readings  in  many  places,  but  have  also 
varied  from  the  order  of  things  in  point  of  time  and  place.  Wet* 
stein,  Semler,  and  Griesbach  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  MSS.  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors  were  neiUier  ancient 
nor  valuable :  for  they  scarcely  ever  consent  with  the  most  an- 
cient copies  or  fathers,  except  in  conjunction  with  modem  copies, 
and  they  almost  always  agree  with  the  modem  copies  where 
these  differ  from  the  more  ancient  Because  the  Complutensbn 
editors  admitted  the  disputed  passage  into  their  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  found  it  in  their  MSS. ; 
but  it  is  more  probable,  that  they  inserted  it  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version.    For, 

(1.)  In  the  first  place.  It  is  not  usual — indeed  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Complutenuan  edition*-to  insert  notes 
m  the  margin  of  the  Greek  text  Not  more  than  three  instances 
of  such  notes  occur  throughout  this  edition  :  '*  and  therefore,'* 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  forcibly  argued,  "  there  must  be  some- 
dun^  extraordinary,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  Greek,  because 


it  is  in  the  margin  of  this  text  In  1  Cor.  xv.  there  is  noCioerf  m 
this  margin  a  notable  variation  in  the  Greek  reading.  In  Mao. 
vi.  13.,  where  they,  in  their  edition,  recede  from  the  Greek  oofis 
and  correct  it  by  the  Latin,  they  make  a  marginal  note  to  jo- 
tify  their  doing  so.  And  so  here,  where  the  testimony  of  '  the 
Three  in  heaven'  is  generally  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies,  they 
make  a  third  marginal  note,  to  secure  themselves  from  being 
blamed  for  printing  it  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  there  is  no 
question  but  they  would  make  the  best  defence  thej  could ;  sdJ 
yet  they  do  not  tell  of  any  various  lections  in  the  Greek  mssc* 
scripts,  nor  produce  any  one  Greek  manuscript  on  their  side,  bet 
have  recourse  to  the  auUiority  of  Thomas  Aquinas.'*' — ^'Thonsi. 
say  they,  in  treating  of  the  three  which  bear  witness  in  hearai, 
teaches,  that  the  words  *  these  Throe  are  one,'  are  subjoined  fei 
insinuating  the  unity  of  the  Essence  of  the  Three  PeiBOia 
And  whereas  one  Joachim  interpreted  this  unity  to  be  only  'jutt 
and  content,  it  being  thus  said  of  the  Spirit,  Water,  and  Bkod. 
in  some  copies,  that  *  these  Three  are  one :'  Thomas  replied,  thit 
this  clause  is  not  extant  in  the  troe  copies,  but  was  added  by  tSis 
Arians  for  perverting  the  sense."  Thus  &r,  this  annotatioB. 
**  Now  this  plainly  respects  the  Latin  copies  (/or  Aguinas  a.^ 
derotood  not  Greek),  and  therefore  part  of  the  design  of  tluft 
annotation  is  to  set  right  the  Latin  reading.    But  this  is  not  the 

I  XiDong  modem  editions  of  note,  tbe  disputed  chase  la  omitted  ia 
Mace's  Greek  and  EogUih  editloo,  1799,  in  that  of  Harwood,  177S,  in  wboM 
edition  tiie  text  of  the  epistles  represents  the  Ciennont  manoacripi ;  lfK> 
tbei,  1782-88;  and  Griesbach,  1774-6,  and  the  vmrious  subaequonc  &S6cm 
of  his  text  In  the  editions  of  Bowyer,  in  1763, 1772,  and  1762;  of  Knappe, 
in  1797 ;  of  Tittman,  in  1820;  of  Vater,  in  18M;  ofGoeschen,  1832;  and  of 
Bloomfield,  18X2;  this  clause  is  included  between  brackets. 

•  The  following  is  a  Uteral  transcripC  (from  the  copy  in  Sion  Coileffe  Li- 
brary) of  the  ordinal  of  the  marginal  note  above  aimded  to: — "Saoetos 
Thomas,  in  ezpositione  secunde  decretaUs  de  snota  trinitate  et  fide  ca^bolita, 
tractans  istum  passum  contra  abbatem  Joachim,  ut  trea  sunt  qui  tcatimD* 
nium  danl  in  ccelo,  pater,  verbam,  et  q»iritus  sanctus :  dicit  ad  Utenio, 
verba  sequentia.  Et  ad  insinuandam  iwitatem  trium  peraonarum  subdiiiir, 
et  hii  tree  unum  sunt  Qnod  qnidem  dicltur  propter  essefttia  unitarem. 
Bed  hoc  Joachim  perrerae  trahere  volens,  ad  unitatem  coaritatia  et  e«a- 
sensus  inducebat  conaeqnentem  auctoritatem :  Nam  snbdhur  ibidHD,  et 
tree  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra  s.  [i.  e.  scilicet]  spiritoa:  aqua:  ci 
sanfTuis.  Et  in  quibusdam  libris  additur ;  et  hii  trea  nnam  aunt,  fiedrboc 
in  veris  ezeroplaribus  non  habetur :  sed  dicitur  esse  appoaibim  ob  ber» 
ticlfl  arrianis  sd  perveitendum  intellectum  sanum  auctoritatia  premiaae  do 
matate  essentle  trium  peraonarum.    Hec  beatus  Thomas  abi  snpia." 


SicT.  v.] 


ON  THE  FIRST  OBNEBAL  BPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 


main  derign.  For  m  the  annntitifln  fhonld  have  bsciii  mH  in  the 
margin  of  the  Latin  ^renion.  Its  being  set  in  the  maigin  of  the 
Gieek  text  ahows,  that  ita  main  deaign  ia  to  jnatify  the  Qretk  by 
the  Latin  thus  rectified  and  confinned.  Now  to  make  Thomac 
thus,  in  a  few  words,  do  all  the  work,  was  Tory  artificial :  and  in 
Spain,  where  Thomas  is  of  apostolical  authority,  it  might  pass  for 
a  very  judiciona  and  aabstantial  defence  of  Uie  printed  Greeks 
But  to  ua,  Thomaa  Aquinaa  ia  no  apostle.  We  are  seeking  for 
the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts. 

(2.)  Secondly,  We  have  a  further  proof  that  this  text  was  not 
extant  in  Greek,  but  was  inserted  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  (and 
eonsequently  h^nslated  into  Greek),  in  the  feet  that  when  Stu- 
mca,  one  of  the  four  editors  of  the  Gomplutensian  Pdlyglott,  on 
censuring  Erasmus  for  omitting  it,  was  diallenged  by  him  to 
produce  his  authority  for  inserting  it,  he  never  appealed  to 
Crreek  manuacripts.    On  the  contrary,  he  affirmed  that  the  Greek 
eopiea  were  corrupt,  but  that  the  Latin  contained  the  very  truth.' 
Now  this  declaration  is  of  great  importance ;  as  it  amounts  to  a 
conibasion  that  none  of  the  manuacripta  procured  for  that  edition 
by  the  great  influence  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  contained  the  dis- 
puted paaaage. 

3.  il  ia  contained  in  the  manuseripts  of  no  other  ancient  ver^ 
Bum  besides  the  Latin  J 

It  ia  wanting  in  the  manuacripta  of  the  Old  S^ac  veraion, 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  if  not  in  the  firat  cen- 
tury;^ and  also  in  those  of  the  Philoxenian  Sjfriac,  a  veiaion 
made  in  the  fifUi  century.    It  ia  wanting  in  the  manuacripta  of 
the  Coptic,  a  Teraion  in  the  dialect  anciently  apoken  in  Lower 
Cgypt,  which  ia  referred  to  the  fifth  century;  and  in  those  of  the 
SaiiidiCf  a  veraion  in  the   dialect  anciently  apoken  in  Upper 
Egypt,  which  ia  conaidered  aa  having  been  made  in  the  aecond 
century.    It  ia  wanting  in  the  manuacripts  of  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
lion,  executed  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  in  those  of  the  Arme- 
man  version,  iwhich  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.    It  is  wanting  in  all  the  manu- 
acripts of  all  the  known  Arabic  versions;  and  it  is  absent  from 
all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sclavonic  or  old  Russian  version, 
executed  in  the  ninth  century. 

4.  Mt  all  the  nuouueripts^even  of  the  Latin  veruon^  contain 
this  clttusey  which  ia  UKtnting  in  the  mott  ancient  numueeripts 
of  that  version. 

The  Vulgate  Latin  version  is  justly  valued  aa  an  fanportant  nllc 
of  Chriatian  antiquity,  and,  generally  speaking,  aa  a  good  and  &ith- 
ful  tranalation :  but,  in  ita  pasaage  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  has  undergone  many  corruptiona  and  interpolationa. 
The  disputed  clause  does  not  appear  in  any  manuactipta  vrritten 
before  the  tenth  century.  It  is  vianHng  in  considerably  more 
than  forty  of  the  oldkst  Latin  manuscripts;*  in  others  it  occura 
only  in  the  margin ;  and  in  othera  it  is  interlined  by  a  later  hand. 
**  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celebmted  Latin  Father 
Augustine,  who  wrote  ten  treatises  on  the  first  Epietle  of  Saint 
John,  in  aU  of  which  we  aeek  in  vain  for  the  aettfniA  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  was  induced  in  his  controversy  with  Maximin  to 
compose  a  gloss  upon  the  ei^th  verae.  Augustine  gives  it  pro- 
fessedly as  a  gloss  upon  the  words  of  the  eighth  verae,  and  shows 
by  his  own  reasoning  that  the  seventh  verse  did  not  then  exist^ 
The  high  character  of  Augustine  in  the  Latin  church  soon  gave 

1  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Rialory  of  Two  Texts.  (I  John  v.  7, 8.  and  1  Tbn. 
tii.l6.)    Works,  VOL  T.  pp.  G20-632. 

«  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works,  voL  v.  op.  5Z2, 623L 

*  The  expression,  "mawiueripta  or  all  other  verstona,"  ia  here  design* 
edly  used:  for  the  dfspnted  clause  has  been  inaerted  in  some  printed 
editlona  of  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  vermon§,  In  opposition  to  the  Sjrriac 
and  Armenian  mamucripta.  See  Bp.  Blarab'a  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Tra- 
Til.  Preface,  notes  &  9, 10,  U. ;  and  alao  Mr.  Ozlee'a  Three  Letters  to  the 
R«T.  F.  Nolan,  pp.  130, 131. 

«  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  it  ia  not  to  be  ibnnd  in  a 
Petchito  or  Syriac  manuaeript  which  belonged  to  the  Syrian  church  in 
loda  above  a  thouaand  years,  nor  in  anv  copy  of  the  Syriac  Scripturea 
which  he  had  seen.  (Chriat  Reaearchea  m  Asia,  p  11&)  This  manuscript 
is  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  Nor  la  it  in  any  of  the  ancient 
Syriac  MSS.  brought  from  the  East  by  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  which  are  pre* 
lerred  in  the  Bhush  Museum. 

■  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  Prefiice.  p.  xi.  note. 

*  Augustine,  in  his  Treatise  contra  Maziminum  Arianum,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  22. 
dom.  TiiL  coL  726.  ed.  BenedictX  thua  quotea  the  wrords  of  the  eighth 
verse:  "Tree  sunt  testes,  splritus,  et  aqua,  et  aanguia ;  et  tree  unum 
nmt"  He  then  makea  varioua  remarks  on  the  words,  spiritui^  squa,  sao* 
Tokf  and  proceeds  thus :  **St  vero  es,  que  his  wignffieata  sunt  velimus 
nqulrere,  mm  abaurdo  oeeuHt  ipsa  Trinitas,  qua  unns,  solus,  verus, 
aummes  est  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctoi^  de  quibus  verissime 
Hd  potuU,  '  Tres  stmt  testes  et  tres  unmn  sunt :'  ut  nomine  spiritfis  tig- 
n^Mtwn  aecipismus  Deum  Pstrem—nomine  autem  sanguinis  PUinm—et 
nooiine  aqua  qilrttam  Ssnctnm."  The  gloss  which  Augustine  here  puts 
oa  the  elgMh  verse,  very  dearly  ahows,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
aiventh  verae.  which  anpeara  ilsa  ftom  the  ftct  that  he  has  never  quoted 
(hat  verse. 
YouU  8  A 


celebrity  to  hie  gloaa;  and  in  a  dimt  tine  it  waa  genenlly 
adopted.  It  appeared,  indeed,  under  different  forms ;  hut  it  waa 
still  the  gloaa  of  Augustine,  thougk  variously  modified.  The 
gloss  having  once  obtained  credit  in  the  Latin  church,  the  po^ 
sessora  of  Latin  manuacripts  began  to  note  it  in  the  margin,  by 
the  side  of  the  eighth  verse.  Henoe  the  oldest  of  those  Latm 
manuscripts,  which  have  the  paaaage  in  the  margin,  have  it  in  a 
different  huid  irom  that  of  the  text  In  later  manuacripta  wa 
find  margin  and  text  in  the  aame  hand ;  for  transciibera  did  not 
ventuie  immediately  to  move  it  into  the  bodtf  of  the  text,  though 
in  some  manuscripts  it  ia  interlined,  but  interlined  by  a  later 
hand*  After  the  eighth  century  the  insertion  became  geneiaL 
For  Latin  manuacripta  written  afier  that  period  have  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  pasaage  ui  the  body  of  the  text  Further, 
when  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Latni 
manuacripts,  it  appeared  in  as  many  diffarant  forma,  aa  then 
were  forms  to  the  gfoes  upon  the  eighth  veiae.T  And  though  it 
now  precedes  the  eighth  verse,  it  fiHowed  the  ei^tth  vaiae,  at 
its  fint  insertion,  as  a  gloaa  wonld  naturally  follow  the  text  upon 
which  it  was  made."' 

Many  manuacripts  of  the  Vulgate  version,  and  also  (he  printed 
text,  even  that  of  Pq»  Clement  VHI.,  have  Uie  final  danae  of 
the  eighth  verae,  tres  unum  sum,  which  is  manifestly  a  corruption 
from  the  hofnoioieleuton,^  TPEXZEIS:  while  others  omit  that 
final  clause.  Some  add,  in  Christo  Jesui  aome  read  fiUus 
instead  of  Verbumt  aome  omit  Sanetusg  others  transpose 
quoniam  and  et  /  and  the  more  ancient  of  thoae,  which  have  the 
passage,  put  the  eighth  verse  befsre  the  seventh.  This  un- 
certain^ and  fluctuation  is,  itself^  a  moat  raspiciousmaik  of  in- 
terpolation. **  It  is  not,  theiefoie,  a  matter  of  mere  cm^ecturt^ 
that  the  aeventh  verse  originated  in  a  Latin  gloaa  upon  the  eighdi 
verae :  it  is  an  historical  (act,  aupported  by  evidence  which  cannot 
be  resisted."" 

5.  The  clause  m  question  is  not  onox  quoted  in  the  genuine 
works  of  any  one  of  the  Oreek  Fathers^  or  early  EeeUdasti' 
cat  Writers^  even  m  those  places  where  we  should  nwst  ex- 
pectil. 

For  instance,  it  doea  not  occur  in  the  Exposition  of  Faith 
printed  with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  nor  in  the  works  of 
Irennus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Hippolytus  against  NoAtus, 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus  in  the  epistle  addreasnl  to  Paul  of 
Samosata,  Athanasius,  Didymus,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  Epiphainius,  Cssarius,  Chrysostom,  Proclus,  Alex- 
ander or  Alexandria,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture, 
Andreas  Cesariensis,  Joannes  Damascenus,  Elias  Cretenais,  Ger- 
menus  of  Constantinople,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact,  Eothymios 
Zigabenus,  Nioetaa,  in  aix  different  catena  cited  by  Simon,  and 
one  cited  by  Matthsi,  nor  in  the  Greek  Scholia  of  various  menu- 
scripts.1  ^  But  the  bare  silence  of  these  writers  is  not  alL  Many 
of  them  wrote  profeasedly  on  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  their  unity,  equality,  consubstantiality, 
dec :  and  in  order  to  prove  these  points,  they  diligently  examined 
the  entire  Bible;  and,  in  particular,  they  have  frequently  cited 
the  preceding  verse,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  follows. 
**  The  manuacripts  which  were  used  by  Ireneus  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  second 
century.  The  manuscripts  used  by  Origen  could  not  have  been 
written  later  than  the  third  century.  The  manuscripts  used  by 
the  Greek  fothers,  who  attended  the  Nicene  council,  could  not 
have  been  written  later  than  the  fourth  century.  In  this  mannet 
we  may  prove  that  the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  every  century, 
were  destitute  of  the  passage,  until  we  come  to  the  period 

«  The  various  forms,  in  which  the  seventh  verse  made  ita  flrat  appear« 
ance  in  the  Latin  }dS8.  mav  be  seen  on  consulting  the  notes  of  Erasmus 
Hill,  and  Sabatier,  to  1  John  v.  7.  Simon,  Hist  dea  Versions,  chap.  ix.  and 
Porson'a  6ih  LeUer. 

•  Bengelii  Appar.  Crit  pp.  467.  ed.  aia.  It  la  ao  pbced  also  hj  VlgiHaa 
Tapsenms,  who  quotes  thus :  Trea  suntqid  testimonium  perhibent  in  terr^ 
aqua,  aanguia,  et  caro ;  et  tres  In  nobis  sunt :  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
perhibent  in  cmlo,  Pater,  Verbnm,  et  Spiritus  sanctua^  et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt    Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  19—22. 

•  That  is,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  at  (he  end  of  two  contiguous 
clauses. 

<•  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p  22.  Bishop  Buxvess  has  endea. 
vonred  to  obviate  the  above  very  forcible  anuments  bj  atating  tha^ 
although  the  aeventh  verse  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  "  more  ancient"  manu- 
acripts, vet  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  "most  ancient,"  for  faistsnce,  in  the 
Vauxeeues  Bible  of  the  eighth  centurjr,  and  in  three  MSS.  contahimg  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  which  are  in  the  library  at  Verona,  of  the  same  ceptunr, 
in  one  of  which  the  eighth  verse  is  wanting.  (Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7* 
p.  54.)  But  his  observations  are  shown  to  be  inapplicable  by  "  Crito  Can- 
tabrigiensis."    Vindication  of  Person's  Literary  Characteivpp.  138L  el  ses 

» In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  CAristian  Observer,  for  1807,  pp.  28&— 289 
there  is  s  neat  abstract,  with  English  translations,  oi  the  principal  paassges 
of  the  moat  eminent  Greelc  fatnera,  who  muat  have  quoted  the  diapnted 
clauae,  had  it  been  extent  in  their  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
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when  the  oldest  of  our  exhHng  manascripts  were  written.^  Now, 
that  the  Greek  liithefi  shoaU  not  avtil  themselves  of  so  strong 
and  apposite  a  text  in  their  eontroversies  with  the  Arians  and 
other  sectaries,  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Is  utterly  inexplicable,  on  any  other  snp- 
poaitaon  than  that  of  its  not  being  in  existence.  Bishop  Bar* 
gMs,  indeed,  contends  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  second  Symbolam 
Antiochenum,  or  creed  drawn  up  at  the  coand)  which  was  con- 
vened at  Antioch  a.s.  341,  and  which  consisted  of  ninety-seYen 
bishops,  of  whom  neariy  one  half  were  Arians,  and  who  pro- 
ftased  in  that  creed  to  follow  **  the  evangelical  and  apostolical 
tradition."  After  declaring  their  belief  in  one  God  the  Father, 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  add  the 
following  sentences :— **  The  Father  being  truly  a  Father,  and 
Ihe  Son  truly  a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  a  Holy  Ghost, — 
the  names  being  given  not  vainly  and  unmeaningly,  but  accu- 
rately expressing  the  subsistence,  order,  and  glory  of  each  of  the 
persons  named ;  so  tiiat  they  are  THass  in  tubttance^  and  osrs 
in  eouaeni,  tie  tuxt  t*  /u»  wne^ntwm  TPIA,  *nii  irvf*^tmA  EN :  or, 
without  the  explanatory  terms,  m  tam  TMat »,  so  that  the  three 
are  one,**  These  expressions  the  leamea  prelate  considers  as  a 
quotation  from  St  John :  they  are  not,  he  admits,  precisely  the 
same  as  the  words  of  1  John  v.  7.,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  may  nevertheless  be  a  quotation  from  it' 

There  is,  doubtless,  some  similarity  between  this  paasage  and 
1  John  V.  7. :  but  similarity  and  identity  are  very  different  things.' 
And  it  is  (we  apprehend)  as  plain  as  possible  that  the  words  in 
the  Antiocheisn  Creed  are  nof  a  quotation  from  the  disputed 
text,— not  only  from  the  total  silence  of  the  Greek  fiithcrs  of  that 
particular  period  concerning  the  disputed  text,  which  they  must 
have  cited  during  their  keen  controversies  with  the  Arians,  if  it 
bad  really  been  in  their  copies ;  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  the 
eeniiment  of  the  passage  above  given  from  the  Actiocheian  Creed 
is  in  unison  with  the  last  clause  of  1  John  v.  6.  ei  t^uc  ec  to  «r 
Lvff,  ofui  these  three  Aonsx  in  one  and  the  same  thing;  viz.  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  come.  (See  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  Paraphrastic 
E zposition,  in  p.  373.  infra.)  Further,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
Antiocbeian  Creed  varies  from  the  commonly  received  text,  the 
matcuUne  rga:  being  turned  into  the  neuter  r^t* :  if  a  quotation 
had  been  intended,  the  firamcr  of  that  confession  of  faith  would 
have  used  the  words  cl  t^sc  a  uo-t — these  threa  are  one.  But  what 
most  materially  neutralizes  the  passage  adduced  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gWB  from  this  creed,  is  the  fact,  that  the  clause  was  not  cited  by 
any  Greek  writer*  earlier  than  Manuel  Calocas,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  Romish  church 
was  so  great  that  he  became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  adopted 
the  tenets  of  that  church  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  opposition  to  those  maintained  by  the  Greek  church. 
Calecas  is  succeeded  by  Bryeunius,^  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  also  was  so  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  that  he 
quotes  1  John  v.  6.  not  with  to  yno^fjut  trva  n  fltAndiM  {the  Spirit 
■iM  truth)f  but  with  i  X^mtc<  vtp  i  o^ua  (Cmbist  it  truth), 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Latin,  and  omits  the  final  clause  of 
the  eighth  verse,  in  opposition  likewise  to  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  in  conformity  with  only  modem  transcripts  of  tlie  Vulgate. 
The  next  Greek  writer  who  has  cited  this  clause  is  Peter  Mongi- 
las,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  is  followed 
by  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the  present  age.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that,  when  the  passage  first  appeared  in  Greek,  it  pre- 
sented itself  under  as  many  difierent  shapes  as  when  it  first  made 

»  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vl.  p.  17. 

s  Letter  ro«the  Clerpy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  pp.  97.  KM.  10,  U. 

*  Memoir  of  the  Coatroversy  respecUo;  the  three  Ueavonly  Witnesses, 
p.  214. 

*  The  only  expression  which  approximates  very  nearly  to  that  in  the 
Antlochelan  Creetl  is  the  following,  which  occurs  in  the  worlcs  of  Gresory 
Nszianzen,  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the  middle  and  laUer  part  or  the 
foarthxeatury :— ••  For  the  Godhead  is  one  In  three^and  the  three  are  one." 
•E»  yap  tv  xfiTtv  n  ^10 mc,  *»t  t«  rpi«  tv.  (0pp.  p.  630.  Colonia,  1690.)  But 
it  has  been  shown  by  Crito  Caniabrlgiensis,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Gre- 
gory's manner  of  introducing  this  expression  which  indicates  an  intention 
of  quoting  the  sacred  writers.  (Vindication  of  Prof.  Forson,  pp.  63,  54.)  It 
Is  proper  to  remark,  that  Crito  adduces  another  passage  from  Gregory, 
which,  together  with  that  jnst  produced,  was  traced  by  Mr.  Porson  as  being 
cited  from  bin  by  Euthymins  Zigabenus :  this  we  have  omitted,  because 
fc  has  no  immediate  reference  to  our  present  argument.  As  U  is  Impossi- 
ble to  condense  within  the  limits  of  a  note  the  facU  and  arguments  of 
"Crito,"  to  show  that  the  Greek  fathers,  cited  by  Porson,  did  not  cite  the 
disputed  clause,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  his  "  Vindication/' 
pp.  37 — 75. 

*  *'  In  the  Greek  Acts  of  the  Lateran  Council,  verbwn  et  niritue  tane- 
his. (the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit)  had  been  badly  translated  by  xe  vec  %*t 
■rrtoM*  iy****,  without  SO  articlc,  because  there  is  none  in  the  Latin;  but 
Oalceas  and  Bryennlus,  who  were  native  Greeks,  and  therefore  fell  this 
deficiency,  wrote  S  xoycj  x«i  ra  mtvii%  t6  iyioy  with  an  article  more  than 
Uie  Complutensfam  editors  and  Erasmos  inserted."  Bishop  Marsh's  Let* 
lers  y>  'TrsTis,  p.  xvU.  note  21. 


its  appeanmee  in  the  Latin,  which  would  searcelT  ha^  ha^ip«»g^ 
if  it  had  heen  derived  fh>ra  the  autograph  of  8t  John.* 

6.  Thi  ditputed  clause  is  not  once  gucfed  by  any  vf  the 
Laiin  Fathers,  even  where  the  subject  of  which  they  were  treat' 
ing  required  it,  and  where  we  should  cxped  to  see  it  dted 

For  instance,  it  is  not  dted  hy  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  tJbe 
baptLsm  of  heretics  among  Cyprian*8  woiks»  nor  by  NoTatisii, 
Hdary  bishop  of  Poictou,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagiiari,  AmhroBr, 
Faustinus  the  Presbyter,  Leo  the  Great  (who  tninscribcs  \lsm 
whole  context,  hut  passes  over  this  verse  in  his  celebrated  cpstte 
to  Flavianus,  which  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  *ead  in  tlie 
council  of  Chalcedon),  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Fronusuy 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Eucherius,  the  pseudo-Athsnaaiuw,  the  aiuhfsr 
of  the  Disputation  against  Arius,  Facundus,  Junilius,  Cereals^ 
Rusticus,  Bede,  Gregory,  Boethius,  Philastrius  bishop  of  Brudsp 
Paschasius,  Arnobius  junior,  and  Pope  Eusebius  I.     The  adn>> 
cates  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  datise,  indeed,  affirsi 
that  it  is  quoted  by  Tertullian,  Cypnan,  and  other  ancient  iaai^tB 
of  the  Latin  church ;  but  this  again  has  been  denied  by  those  wba 
maintain  that  the  chiuse  in  question  is  spurious.     The  snp^Qsed 
testimonies  of  these  fathers  are  considered  in  pp.  37 1 — 373.  iulca. 

7.  7%e  Protestant  Reformers  either  r^'eeied  1  John  ir.  7.  e-  cf 
least  marked  it  as  doubtful ;  and  though  the  Editors  of  lite  En^ 
Usk  New  Testament,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  P7IJ.  c»f 
Edward  VL,  unifomUv  admitted  this  verse  into  the  text,  y^ 
they  generally  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

Thus  it  is  wanting  in  the  German  translation  of  the  iQuatziota 
reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  pi^ 
lished  during  his  lifetime.  The  last  edition  printed  onder  Lc- 
ther*8  superintendence  (and  which  was  not  quite  fimished  til 
after  his  death)  was  that  of  1546,  in  the  picface  to  which  he  re^ 
quests  that  no  person  will  make  any  alterations  in  it.  But  ca 
great  and  gpood  man  had  not  been  dead  thirty  years,  when  vjs 
passage  was  interpolated  in  his  German  translation.  The  &ra 
edition,  in  which  this  act  of  injustice  took  place,  and  in  TPtiic^ 
Luther's  text  at  least  was  corrupted,  is  that  which  was  printed  sz 
Frankfort  in  1574.  But  in  the  edition  of  1583,  printed  io  the 
same  place,  and  also  in  several  still  later  Frankfort  editions,  ti» 
passage  was  again  omitted.  The  oldest  Wittenberg  edition,  which 
received  it,  was  that  of  1696 ;  and  in  the  Wittenberg  edition  of 
1599  it  is  likewise  contained,  but  is  printed  in  Roman  charac- 
ters. In  1596  it  was  inserted  also  in  the  Low  German  Bibk; 
printed  in  thai  year  at  Hambui^. '  In  the  seventeenth  oeDtmy. 
if  we  except  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1607,  whieh  remaiacd 
true  to  Luther's  text,  the  insertion  was  general ;  and  since  that 
time  it  is  found  in  every  edition  of  his  Gennan  trandatioo  of  the 
Scripturea. 

Calvin,  who  retained  it,  speaks  veiy  doubtfully  of  it  In  the 
Latin  veraion  printed  by  Stephens  in  1544,  and  ascribed  io  Lee 
Juda  (who  embraced  the  theological  views  of  Zwingle  the  re> 
former  of  Switierland),  it  is  diam^aed  from  the  text,  but  retained 
in  tibe  margin ;  and  in  Castalio's  Latin  version,  printed  at  Bsd 
in  1551  and  again  in  1563,  it  is  included  between  bradcets. 

Of  the  Englidi  venions,  the  earliest  is  that  of  William  TinM 
printed  in  1544,  and  again  in  1546.  Coverdale'a  Bible  wm 
printed  in  folio  in  1585.  Matthew's  in  1537,  partly  f-om  Tin 
dal  and  partly  from  Coverdale,  and  reprinted  in  1549  a:id  1551 
Granme^s  Bible  was  printed  in  1539  and  1541.  In  1540  and 
1541  two  folio  editions  were  published  by  Tavemcr.  In  1541 
a  folio  Bible  was  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Bishops  Tonstil 
and  Heath.  In  1549  Tavemer's  was  reprinted.  In  1550  a  Xe« 
Testament  in  octavo,  in  Latin  and  English,  was  printed  by  Gosl- 
tier  for  Sir  John  Cheeke.  In  1552  a  Testament,  in  quarto,  by 
HilL  In  1553,  a  Bible  in  small  quarto,  by  Grafton.  In  I55C, 
an  English  Bible,  in  folio,  was  printed  at  Rouen ;  and  in  1563  a 
folio  Bible  was  printed  in  London,  by  Harrison. 

All  these  editions  contain  1  John  v.  7.  but  not  without  marks 
of  doubt,  either  including  the  verse  between  parentheses,  or  print- 
ing it  in  diminutive  letters.  Thus,  in  Cranmer's  Bible,  usuaDy 
called  the  Great  Bible,  on  account  of  its  size,  in  the  editioo  of 
1539,  it  appears  in  the  foUowing  manner:— 

"This  JesuA  Christ  Is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blond,  not  by  water 
oneljr,  but  by  water  and  bloud.  And  it  is  the  sprete  that  beareth  wytne^ 
because  the  Sprete  is  trueth. 

(For  (her  tra  thr«  which  baars  raeorla  la  hcavan,  tkafalhar,  tha  wmla,  aaS  tka  vhalf  foart. 
And  thaw  thre  ara  om),  and  ther  are  tlire  which  beare  recordo  (u  ana)  iIm 
sprete,"  &c.' 

•  Bp.  Blarsb's  Letters  to  Travist  pp.  zvi.— xijl  , 

1  In  his  prologue,  Cranmer  ejq)Iaios  what  is  meant  by  the  small  letten: 

— "  Where  as  often  ye  shall  finde  a  small  lettre  in  the  teste,  k  signifyelli, 

that  so  moche  as  is  in  the  small  lettre  doth  abounde,  and  is  ir  ore  in  tbs 

common  translacyon  In  Latyne,  than  is  founds,  either  in  th«  Ifebme  « 
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On  the  otber  hand,  thero  tie  three  oM  editioiis  whicli  inaert 
the  dispated  petnge  without  any  aoaik  of  iusfMcion :  vii.  one  in 
1636,  believed  to  be  printed  by  Crougfa,  from  Tindtl'e  version  : 
the  New  Teetannnt,  in  1663,  tnmslated  by  eommand  of  Bdwaid 
YL ;  and  Ae  Geneva  Bible,  in  1667.  The  Engtiah  Teatamente, 
pfinted  is  1598  end  1668,  aie  not  inchided  in  the  fireoeding  no- 
ticw  of  traiuladoQa  in  onr  language:  both  of  them  were  trana- 
Uted  from  the  Vulgate,  and  ooneeqaently  have  the  diluted 
pasBge.* 

roa  THB  •imninnnst  or  thv  coirmoyKirRD  oijiusb,  it  n 

CORTENDED  THAT9 

(1.)  External  Etidenu. 

1.  U  ufotMnd  in  the  andeni  Latin  Fenian^  which  wag  etir- 
mi  in  Afriea  before  the  Fuigaie  Varmon  wa$  nuufe^  and  abo 
in  noii  mmu^enpU  ofJeromt%  or  the  FtUgaie  Latin  Fenion, 

The  atident  vernon  current  in  Africa,  and  which  ia  preaerved 
m  the  writinga  of  the  African  fatbera,  is  not  only  older  by  many 
centuries  than  the  moet  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Ver- 
non of  die  catholic  Epiatlea  now  extant  (ao  that  we  have  in 
tbete  temooa  two  dittinct  authoritiet  for  the  veree),  but  it  is 
also  much  more  ancient  than  the  oldeat  Greek  manuacripta. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  although  most  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Venion  contain  the  disputed  clause,  yet 
they  are  the  least  ancient  and  most  incorrect  It  must  also  be 
recollected,  that  no  version  has  been  so  corrupted  as  the  Latin. 
FheLaidD  tranacribers  took  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties, 
nsertiog  in  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  passages  which 
hey  took  from  another,  and  frequently  transferring  into  the  text 
hit  they  found  written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  whence 
ley  copied.  Under  these  circumstances,  Michaclis  concludes 
rery  one  must  immediately  suspect  that  a  passage,  which  is 
snting  in  all  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  likewise 
anting  in  many  ancient  copies  even  of  the  Latin  version,  is  an 
terpolation  in  those  Latin  manuscripts  which  contain  it  And, 
the  present  instance,  the  same  cause  that  has  procured  so 
my  zealous  advocates  in  favour  of  I  John  v.  7.  was  the  princi- 
1  c3ose  of  its  introduction  and  general  reception ;  viz.  the  im- 
rtance  of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains. 

3.  li  is  found  in  the  Confusion  of  Faiih^  and  aho  in  the 
turgy  of  ike  Greek  Church, 

The  Confefitn  of  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church  thui  intro- 
ices  the  clauae  :^-God,  in  his  nature,  is  true  and  eternal,  and 
;  Creator  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible ;  such  alao  is  the 
9r,  and  the  Holt  SnaiT,  They  are  also  of  the  same  essence 
long  themselves,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Evan- 
It&t,  who  says,  **  There  are  three  that  bear  tettimony  in  Heaven, 
i%  Father,  tse  Wono,  aitd  tos  Holt  Spirit,  aso  these 
iABE  AEE  cars." 

In  the  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  Churchy  among  other  portions 
Scripture,  Ais  verse  is  directed,  by  the  Greek  rituals,  to  be 
id  in  ita  coune,'  in  the  thirty-fiflh  week  of  the  year.' 

3.  //  £9  found  in  the  ORDO  HOMJNUS,  (»-  Primitive  Li- 
gy  of  the  Latin  Churchy  which  recites  Uiis  verse  in  the 
ces  for  IVinity  Sunday,  and  for  the  oclave  of  Easter,  and 
)  in  the  office  for  the  administration  of  baptism.' 

lieae  two  teatimonies,  Dr.  Halea  imaginea,  are  decisive  in 
ar  of  th«  authenticity  of  the  clause.  For  (he  argues)  when 
Minsider  the  laating  achism  that  prevailed  between  the  Greek 
Latin  churchea,  from  the  time  of  the  Arian  and  Athanaaian 
roversy,  about  the  Homo-ousian  and  Homoi-ousian  doctrine 
le  FaUier  and  of  the  Son ;  and  about  the  proceanon  of  the 
'  Spirit  Irom  the  Father  and  from  the  Son ;  which  was  main- 
d  from  both  by  the  Latin  church ;  but  contested  respecting 
ttter  by  the  Greek,  inasmuch  as  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
t  from  tlie  Son  is  not  expreaaly  asserted  in  Scripture,  though 
ly  fairly  be  implied  ;^  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  clergy 

-eke,  ^rYiicb  wordes  and  sentences  we  have  added,  not  only  to  mani- 
^e  mmsn^  unto  you,  but  alao  to  satisfie  and  content  those  that  herebe- 
ne  batli  m/saed  such  sentences  in  the  Bybles  and  New  Testaments 

set  Ibrtti/' 

iristian  Obaerver  for  1809,  vol.  vili.  p.  210.    In  this  volume  the  lover 
ic»i  crithc'mm  will  Ifaid  an  elaborate  and  intereatlns  dissertation  on 
rious  readlnca  in  the  principal  paaaagea  of  the  New  Testament, 
Une  tbe  doctrfaie  of  the  Trinity. 
.  tfoiicb'a  Miscellanea,  p.  1S6.    London,  1686. 
ivis'a  l^tUn  to  Gibbon,  pp*  61, 62. 

El  ttic  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father,  we  learn  from  the 
a  authority  of  Christ,  who  says,  "The  Spirit  of  Truth  which  pro. 
1  from  tkke  Fkther."  (John  xv.  26.)  In  the  same  verse  he  says,  "  I 
id  ifi«  SpiTJL"  And  St.  Paul  tells  the Oalatiana,  "God  hath  sent 
e  £9piri£  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts."  (Gal.  iv.  6.)    Hence  we  infer, 

Spirit  pKocetda  from  the  Son  also. 


of  the  Greek  diurdi  would  never  have  adopted  the  clause  merely 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  vouch- 
ers for  it  in  their  own  Greek  verity ;  and  even,  perhaps,  in  the 
autograph  and  primary  copies  of  St  John's  Epistles,  which  were 
probably  subsisting  in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  at  least^  These  two  testimonies,  on  which  this 
learned  writer  thus  forcibly  argues,  would  unquestionably  be 
entitled  to  great  weight,  if  we  were  certain  that  the  Confession 
and  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  church  had  come  down  to  us  uncor* 
rupted.  But  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  clause  in 
question  was  interpolated  therein,  in  tlie  fourteenth  or  fitteenth 
century,  by  some  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  were  devoted  parti- 
sans of  the  Romish  See,  when  the  majority  of  the  common  peo- 
ple from  their  ignorance  could  tiot  detect  the  imposition;  conse- 
quently this  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

4:,  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  it  is  urged  that  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  fathers  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  determin- 
ing the  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscripts ;  for,  in  writing  to 
the  Latin  churches,  they  usually  refer  to  their  own  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and,  like  our  divines,  must  be  understood  to  quote  the 
established  translation,  unless  they  give  notice  of  the  contrary ; 
now,  if  the  Latin  fathers  were  unexceptionable  witnesses,  and 
if  they  had  quoted  in  express  terms  the  whole  of  the  controverted 
passage,  their  quotations  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that 
the  passage  stood  in  their  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version,  and 
conaequently  that  the  Latin  version  contained  it  in  a  very  early 
age ;  but  their  evidence,  it  is  oMserted,  ia  very  unsatislactory. 

Among  the  Latin  fathers,  \^hora  the  advocates  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  1  John  v.  7.  affirm  to  have  quoted  this  verse,  Tertul- 
lian  in  the  second,  Cyprian  in  the  third,  Jerome  in  the  fourth,' 
and  the  African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  have 
principally  been  relied  on. 

(1.)  The  evidence  of  Tcrtullian,  tho  oldest  Latin  writer,  who 
has  been  quoted  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7,,  is  contained  in  tho 
following  passage  of  his  treatise  against  Fraxeas,  respecting  the 
Paraclete  or  Comforter: — 

''Thiscomtbrter,"  say  a  he  (Christ),  "shall  take  of  mine,  as  the  Son 
himself  had  taken  of  the  Father's.  Thus,  the  connection  of  the  Father  in 
the  Son.  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Paraclete,  roalces  three  coherent  Persons, 
one  in  tne  other ;  which  three  are  one^*  [in  subHanee,  ttnrnm]  "  not  one" 
[in  manber,  unus] ;  "  in  the  same  manner  in  whicli  it  was  said,  /  and  my 
Father  are  ont^  to  denote  the  unity  of  substance,  not  singulanty  of  num* 
ber."» 

It  is  contended  that  if  these  words — vihich  three  are  one,  gut 
trcM  unum  iwU — had  not  been  in  Tertullian's  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  most  assuredly  we  should  never  have  seen  them  in 
this  place.  But  it  has  been  replied,  What  can  be  made  of  these 
words  of  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  thii 
text  1  It  is  plain  that  he  has  ttot  cited  the  controverted  passage, 
because  his  quotation  begins  with  qitomodo  dictum  CMt,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  written,  /  and  my  Father  are  one,  (John 
z.  30.)  That  the  controverted  text  was  neither  known  to  him, 
nor  cited  by  him,  is  highly  probable ;  for  he  has  never  quoted  it 
in  ail  his  works.  Indeed  he  would  have  h^  no  occasion  to 
have  cited  John  z.  30.  if  he  had  known  any  thing  of  a  text 
which  had  affirmed  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  thai 
tiiese  three  are  one.  For  that  would  have  sounded  better,  and 
appeared  more  like  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  substance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  any  text  which 
he  has  alleged  in  proof  of  that  poinL^ 

(2.)  From  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  two 
passages  have  been  cited  to  prove  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  contained 
in  his  manuscript  of  the  Latin  version.  The  first  is  from  his 
seventy-third  EpLsUe,  addressed  to  Jubaianus,  in  ▲.  n.  266,  the 

>  The  author  of  the  Chroniron  Alezandrinnm,  in  the  fourth  century, 
affirms,  that  the  originals  of  St  John's  writings  were  then  preserved  ii 
Ephesus.    Dr.  Hales  on  the  Trinity,  vol  ii.  pp.  196, 197. 

•  The  testimony  of  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsus,  who  wrote  In  the  fillh 
century,  is  designedly  omiued,  as  he  is  a  writer  of  very  liUle  credit,  who 
imposed  hiis  sentiments  upon  the  world  under  the  names  of  Athanasiu.^, 
Idatius,  and  others ;  and  also  because  the  passage,  in  which  he  is  suppose  J 
to  have  referred  to  the  disputed  clause,  is  suspected  not  to  be  genmne. 

1  Ccterum  de  meo  sumet,  inquit,  sicut  ipse  de  patris.  lu  connexos, 
Patris  in  FiUo,  ct  Filii  in  Paracleto  tres  efficil  cohserentes,  alterum  ex 
altero,  qui  tres  unum  sunt,— ««n  unus ;  quomodo  dictum  est,  "  Ego  et 
Pater  unum  ntmus"  ad  substantis  uniUUem  non,  ad  numeri  nngularlta- 
tem.    TeituUian  adv.  Prazeam,  c.  SB.  ^«,  v  v 

•  Benson  on  the  EpisUea,  vol.  ii.  p.  632.  Michaelis  (vol.  Iv.  p.  421.)  bv 
considered  the  above-cited  passage  of  Tertullian,  whiclk  he  determine^  is 
not  a  quotation.  But  the  fullest  consideration  of  it  will  be  found  in  Buhop 
Kaye's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  tUus. 
traied  from  TertuUian  (pp.  5«— 646.) ;  who  concludes  his  observations  by 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  "the  passage  in  Tertullian,  far  from  centring 
an  allusion  to  1  John  v.  7.,  furtishes  most  decisive  proof  to«  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  verse."  p.  546. 
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olject  of  which  is.  to  inTUidate  the  bapttam  adminis^red  by  he> 

retks.    In  this  Epistle,  tho  following  passsge  occun.:^ — 

"  IT  ai^  tme  could  be  bapiited  by  a  kerttie,  and  emld.  cAlatn  remimion. 
tf  nna.—if  he  hoe  obtmined  remieeion  of  eiru,  and  ia  eanetifiedf  and 
become  the  temple  ^  Ood  7  /  aek,  of  what  qod  I  If  of  the  Creator,  he 
cannot  be  hie  temple,  whc  hoe  not  believed  in  Bimf  if  of  Ohriet,  neither 
can  he  who  deniee  Him  to  be  Ood,  be  Hie  temj>le  ;  ifqfthe  Holy  Sfpiritj , 
einee  the  three  are  one,  hew  can  the  Holy  SMrit  tte  recondied  to  Mm,  who 
it  an  enemy  either  of  the  Pather  or  ^  the  Son  7"> 

In  this  passage  Dr.  Mill  and  other  advocates  for  the  gennine- 
ness  of  the  disputed  daose,  contend  that  there  is  plainly  an  ar- 
gument founded  upon  tho  unity  of  the  Father^  of  the  Son,  and 
•f  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  how  does  Cyprian  make  out  or  prove 
mat  unity  1  He  attempts  no  proof  of  such  unity,  but  presup- 
poses it  as  a  point  that  must  be  admittedd — *'  Since  the  three,** 
he  says,  '*are  one,  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  reconciled  to  him, 
who  it  on  enemy  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Sotu"  That 
they  are  one,  he  supposes  every  one  wUl  know  who  has  read 
the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  he  only  just  alludes  to  the 
text  as  his  authority.  In  opposition  to  this  reasoning,  Michaelis 
observes,  that  the  words— cum  tret  unum  tunt, — ^though  inserted 
in  the  later  editions  of  Cyprian's  works,  are  not  contained  in 
that  edition  which  was  published  by  Erasmus ;  and  that  even  if 
they  were  genuine,  they  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  same 
wonls  whidi  are  quoted  by  Tertullian> 

The  other  passage  of  Cyprian,  above  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found 

in  bis  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  written  a.  d.  861, 

where  he  thus  expressly  cites  the  disputed  clause  :-— 

"  The  Lord  ssith.  /  artd  my  PcOher  are  one  ;  and  agidn  U  is  written  of 
the  Father,  and  of  tne  floo,  ana  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  theee  three  are  one,"* 

This,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contested  clause,  is  a 

plain  citation  of  two  different  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.  The  first, 

sf  what  Jesus  Ohriit  says  of  himself,  in  John  x.  30. — "  The 

Lord  says,  /  and  my  Father  are  one  /"  and  the  second  (which 

IS  expressly  accompanied  wiUi  the  ancient  formula  of  quotation, 

1/  it  written^  is  a  citation  of  what  if  spoken  of  them,  and  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  in  some  other  place.    "  And  again,"  it  is  written,  of 

the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^n  J  thete 

three  are  one.    But  where  is  it  so  written,  except  m  1  John  v.  7.  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  .the  words  Et  tret  unum  sttn^— 

And  thete  three  are  one^^vren  so  quoted  from  the  verw  in 

question,  Michaelis  asks  whether  a  passage  found  in  no  ancient 

Greek  manuscript,  quoted  by  no  Greek  &ther,  and  contained  in 

no  other  ancient  version  but  the  Latin,  is  therefore  to  be  pronounced 

genuine,  merely  because  one  single  Latin  father  of  the  first  three 

centuries,  who  was  bishop  of  Carthage,  where  the  Latin  verrion 

only  vras  used,  and  where  (Treek  vras  unknown,  has  quoted  itt 

Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  conclude,  that  the  passage 

stood  originally  in  the  Greek  autograph  of  Saint  John  1  Certainly 

not;  for  the  only  inference,  which  could  be   deduced  from 

Cyprian's  quotation,  would  be  this,  that  the  passage  had  been 

introduced  Into  the  Latin  version  so  early  as  the  third  century. 

This  answer  Michaelis  thinks  sufficient  to  invalidate  Cyprisn's 

authority,  in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  on  the 

aoppontion  that  Cyprian  really  quoted  it    But  that  he  did  so,  it 

is  asserted  to  be  more  than  any  man  can  prove.    The  words  TYet 

unum  tunt  are  contained  not  only  in  (he  seventh  but  likewile  in 

the  eighth  verse,  which  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  text 

of  John ;  and  therefore  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  Cyprian  took 

them,  not  from  the  seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  verse.    It  is  true 

that  he  says,  These  words  are  vnritten  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 

Holy  Ghost,  whereas  TTret  unum  tunt  in  the  eighth  verse  relate 

only  to  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood.    But  it  must  be 

observed  that  the  Latin  fiithers  interpreted  Spiritut,  Aqua,  et 

Sanguit,  not  literally  but  mystically,  and  some  of  them  really 

understood  by  these  words  Pater,  Filios,  et  Spiritus  rauictus,  taking 

aqua  in  the  sense  of  Pater,  sanguis  in  the  sense  of  Filius,  and 

spiritus  in  the  sense  of  Sjuritus  sanctus.^ 

>  81  baptitarl  quls  apud  hsBretienm  potult,  utiqae  et  remlssam  peecato- 
rum  conaequl  potult,— si  peccaiorum  rcmissam  consccntus  est,  et  santlfi- 
catus  eat,  et  templum  Dei  Actus  ent ;  qaero  cujue  Dei  1  81  Creatorls,  noa 
potuit,  qui  in  earn  non  credtdit ;  si  Christi,  non  hujuspoteat  fieri  templum, 

8ui  negat  Deiun  Chrlttum ;  si  Spiritus  Saneti  cum  tret  unum  tunt  quomodo 
piritus  Sanctua  placatus  esse  ei  potest,  qui  aut  Patris  aut  Filii  inimicus 
est  1    C]rprianl  Opera  a  FeU.  p.  203.  folio.    Oioo.  1682. 

•  Bee  p.  371. 

•  Dicit  Domlmu  Ego  et  Pater  unum  aumut :  et  iteram  de  Patre,  et 
Filio,  et  Spiritu  flaneto  scriptum  est,  Et  tret  unum  tunt.  De  Unitate 
Ecclesic,  Op.  p.  109. 

«  Michaelis's  Intnxlaetion,  vol  W.  p.  423.  Ho  adduces  instances  of  snch 
mystical  ioterpretsdon  from  Acfnistlne,  who  wrote  a  ccnturj  after  Cjprian ; 
from  Eucherfus.  who  wrote  a.  d.  434 :  and  from  Facnndus,  who  wrote  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  (Ibid.  p.  421.)  Bishop  Marsh,  after 
MQchaelis,  has  collected  similar  instances  of*  mystical  intcripreraiion.  (Let- 
ters  to  Travis,  Pref.  pp.  ill.— xiv.  note  16.)  Dr.  Hales  (on  the  Trinity,  toI. 
IL  pp.  197, 196.)  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  citations  of  Augustine 
•ad  Vocho^  his  as  real  quotations^  and  rot  mystical  interpretations  of  the 


(3.)  The  third  Latin  ftther,  pradiioed  in  hwam  of  tfaiidispsiaa 
passage,  is  Jerome;  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  die  fcin^ 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centmyiand  leaded jehie%  stBdb. 
lehem.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the  oriipttal  Scriptom  h« 
caused  his  biUical  labours  to  be  held  in  the  highest  o/um.  h 
se^reral  editions  of  the  liatin  version,  the|«  is  a  pi«iieeer|fQlogtt 
to  the  Catholic  Spistlea,  aacrihed  to  him ;  which  pntendstbtiB 
the  Greek  copies  had  the  seventh  verse*  and  cohpbiM  of  tb* 
Latin  translators  as  nnfidthful,  for  leaving  it  out 

On  this  supposed  prologue  of  Jerome  many  advocates  of  the 
disputed,  clause  have  founded,  as  they  hnsgine,  a  powoM  in 
goment  for  its  genuineness :  while  others  have  candidly  adahid 
that  the  prologue  is  spurious.  In  fiu;t,  this  pre&oe  is  of  wm. 
thority  whatever ;  for,  1.  Its  style  is  so  bailiarous  as  toprotetba 
it  could  not  hava  heen  vmtten  by  Jerome  ;  S.  It  is  matiiigm 
his  catalogue  of  prafaoea,  as  vrell  as  in  the  best  and  meitaQdait 
manuscripts  of  Jerome's  version;  3.  It  is  often  found iilitiii 
copies  without  his  name ;  it  makes  use  of  the  term  Efuttk 
CanonictB,  ''Csnonical  Epistles,'*  whereas  Jerome*8  title  fix  tiMs 
yrwEpittolm  CathoUcm,  ** Catholic  Epistles;*'  4.  Fui1iKi,tlai 
preface  is  prefijted  to  some  Latin  copies  of  the  Catholic  Epiit^ 
m  which  the  disputed  text  is  not  inserted :  whence  it  is  nidot 
that  th.e  ancient  MSS.  from  which  such  copies  weresndehii 
not  the  disputed  text,  thoufdi  the  transcribers  had  the  ibiij  to 
insert  that  preface ;  5.  And,  finally,  what  proves  that  it  is  «ttoij 
destitute  of  autbori^,  is  the  fact,  that  **  it  insinuates  oae  falaeboai 
and  asserts  two  other  direct  and  notorious  Cilsehnods.  Its 
sinuates  that  all  the  Gredc  copies  of  the  New  Testameol  la) 
this  verse ;  whereas  none  of  them  had  it,  nor"  (ai  we  \tm 
already  seen)  *^  has  any  of  the  genuine  woriu  ef  the  Gnk 
fathers  once  mentioned  it  And  Jerome  above  allB»D,whoini 
so  conversant  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  loda 
the  Greek  fathers,  must  needs  have  known  this  to  have  ben  i 
direct  falsehood.  Again,  the  pre&ce  asserts  that  &e  Latin  tis» 
lators  were  unfaithful  in  leaving  out  the  testimony  of  the  Fa&e, 
the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  [Jerome]  hsdiestoradit.''' 

(4.)  But  a  chief  argument  arising  from  the  quotations  of  tk 
Latin  fathers  is  derived  from  the  confession  of  fiuth,  dtawnopl; 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  fifkh  eentQr^,nii 
presented  by  nearly  four  hundred  bishops  to  Hunnerie,  kiit;</ 
the  Vandals,  an  Arian  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  those  who  pnM 
the  orthodox  faith.  In  Uiis  confestton,  which  ii  reooidrd  fej 
Victor  Vitenss,^  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

TJtadhuc  luce  clariua  uniua  divinitatis  esae  cum  Patre  et  Filio  SpiriDiia 
Sanctum  doceamua,  Joannia  Evangeliatc  feetimonio  comprobMrAa 
namque,  tbb8  bumt,  qui  Tssmioifiuii  vaiaiiBaHT  ui  oaut,  tktn,  nun, 

ST  SFDUTVa  BAKCTUa,  ST  HI  THSB  UMUM  SUMT. 

In  English  thus  :~"That  we  may  further  show  It  to  be  elearer'Jmae 
liffbt,  that  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  floo,  and  the  Holy  9pixii  hoot, 
we  have  ti\e  testimony  of  the  evangelist  John ;  for  he  saj^— mn  ^ 

THKBB  WHICH  BBAR  RBCOIU)  IN  BBAVSN,  TBB  PATBBSi  THS  WSU,  ilV  IB 
HOLT  BPnUT,  AND  THBSB  THBXB  ASB  OKB." 

In  this  passage  of  the  confessiott  of  the. African  biabop,  I  J<i^ 
V.  7.  is  clearly  and  distinctly  quoted ;  and  the  drcunutaDonoo^ 
which  it  wss  delivered  to  sworn  enemies  of  the  Catholk  ^ 
(for  wtiich  these  bishops  suffered  very  severe  persecutions}  lim 
been  urged  as  proofii  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  dns. 
the  authenticity  of  which  the  hostile  Arians  would  not  fini  lo 
have  challenged  or  denied,  had  it  even  been  considered  ti  M^ 
ful  origin.^    But  the  appearance  of  this  vem  in  tbe  ctnfesBia 

eighth  verse:  and  Bishop  Burgess  has  argaed,  that  neither CyprasMf 
any  other  father  before  Facondus  (who  flourished  aboot  the  lohUieoitK 
sixth  century)  did  interpret  the  eighth  verse  mystically.  (Vindicanci  « 
1  John  V.  7.  pp.  xvil.  et  teq.  l35~-iaB.)  His  aiigiiments,  howewr,  wm 
and,  we  think,  satisOictorily  coniroverted  by  Crito  Canta|»rigiesst.  m 
has  particularly  considered  the  passages  supposed  to  be  cited  (>M27 
tine,  feucherius,  Fulgentins,  Caasiodorus,  and  Leo  the  Great,  wn? " 
Rome.  (Vindication  of  Porwui,  pp.  230—288.)  See  also  on  Uui  npK  vr- 
Benson  on  the  Epistles,  voL  ii.  pp.  633L631. 

»  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  voL  ii.  p.  635.  Hleronymi  Opera  *  »"™2; 
torn.  i.  col.  1671—1673.  Paris,  1698.  Kcttner,  who  retact8nliy.»«Jj 
the  preface  in  question  is  not  the  produetiaa  of  Jerome,  7^f*'^f'S^ 
it  is  good  evidence  for  the  genn'roeness  of  the  disputed  text  in  m  tw^ 
ninth,  and  following  centuries !  (Historia  Dicll  Joannel,  1  John t.7.  ^  iw 
See  also  the  VinScation  of  Professor  Poraon  by  Crito  Caatthiweaai. 
pp.  1S2— 209.  ^  111.^1-1 

•  Historia  Persecutionia  Vandalics,  p.  29.  edit  Rufaiait  VrJ^SoT 
related  the  history  of  thia  transaction  In  his  "Letters  to  BdwrdWMJ 
Esq."  pp.  67—60. ;  and  he  has  printed  the  eoDfeaaion  at  tength  id  bii  APfwr 
dijr,  No.  xzxi.  pp.  3i.  et  se^.  ..    «.  «,.«» 

'  See  Mr.  Butler's  Hor»  BIbUce,  vol  H.  pp.  292-296. 2d  edit  1je«JJ 
ments  briefly  noticed  above  are  urged  at  leDcth  under  twelve  f***^^ 
great  Ingenuity,  by  Mr.  Butler;  and  if  the  historian,  fron»*5?"J2S 
slons  he  has  deduced  them,  had  been  a  writer  of  unimpeacDsDic  rem  » 
they  would  go  far  towards  deciding  the  controversy.  Bot,  ^^^^fn^^u 
the  testimony  of  Victor  Vjiensis,  that  lilstorian  has  not  00J7  rcnJ^JJJT 
credit  extremely  suspicious  by  his  account  of  tlie  Vsndsljc  !J^"?,3 
hut  he  has  also  cacited  the  sneers  of  infidelity  (see  Gibbon  «*>««''««  fj* 
Fan,  vol.  vl.  pp.  aro-295. 8vo.  edit.),  by  rccordteg  some  rldlco)ou«  wiJJJJ 
the  truth  of  which,  notwithstandmg,  he  solemnly  pledged  tmKavv* 


8icT.  v.] 

of  the  Afiicw  b'uliops,  MiehttelM  remarks,  proTes  nothing  in 
ntped  of  its  aatbentkity ;  for  tli0  onlv  infisniice  whidi  we  can 
<Ieduc6  ifl,  that  the  passage  was  contained  in  the  Latin  manu- 
scnpti  then  used  in  Africa.  "  We  may  inler  that  Eugenius,  who 
isew  ap  the  coniession,  foond  the  passage  in  his  I^tin  manu- 
leiipt;  but  thai  all  the  bishops  who  signed  this  confession  found 
tbc  quoted  passage  lilcewise  in  their  mannscripts  is  a  Teiy  nn- 
iramiitable  inference.  For  when  a  formnlaiy  of  religions  articles 
is  eompoBsd,  howerer  nomerous  the  persons  may  be  who  set 
their  names  to  it,  it  is  in  feet  the  woik  only  of  him  who  draw  it 
op;  and  a  sabscription  to  such  a  formulaiy,  though  it  conveys  a 
geoeni  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  eveiy  subscriber  has,  previous  to  his  subscription, 
eumined  every  argument  adduced,  or  every  quotation  that  is 
alleged  in  it,  and  obtained  a  thorough  conviction  that  not  one 
of  them  is  exceptionable.    But  it  is  said,  the  Arians  themselves 
who  were  present  when  this  confession  was  delivered  made  no 
objection  to  the  (piotation,  *  Tret  tunt  qui  tettimonium  perhibent 
in  emlo*  &c ;  that  they  acknowledged,  therefore,  by  their  very 
silence,  thil  tibe  passage  was  not  spurious.    Now  this  is  a  very 
weak  and  even  absurd  argument.    For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  fiuther  knowledge  of  this  transaction  than  what  the  or- 
thodox theaiselves  have  given  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fair 
o  condode,  that  the  Arians  made  no  objections,  merely  from  the 
circamstanoe  that  no  objections  are  on  record.    Secondly,  if  the 
concfosion  were  admissible,  nay,  were  it  absolutely  certain,  that 
the  Ariaiii^  who  were  present  at  this  conference,  admitted, '  TYet 
nru  qtd  ie»tim9nium  perhibent  in  cmloj  d^.  it  would  follow 
mlj  that  the  passage  was  in  their  Latin  manuscripts,  as  the 
laotatioo  of  it  shows  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  manuscript  of 
Sngenios,  who  drew  up  the  confession.    For  these  Arians  were 
•^Bfldals  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  who 
!td  the  Bible  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  were  totally 
Dacqoainted  with  Cheek.    Consequently  theb  silence  on  the 
lotation  of  a  passage  from  the  Latin  translation,  at  the  end  of 
£  fifUi  century,  a&rds  no  presumption  whatsoever  that  the 
wage  existed  in  the  Greek  original.  Lastly,  the  whole  transac- 
n  between  Hnnneric  with  his  Arian  Yandab  on  the  one  side, 
d  the  orthodox  bftahops  of  Africa  on  the  other,  was  of  such 
nature  as  was  very  ill  adapted  to  the  decision  of  a  critical 
cstion.    For  these  Vandala  did  not  condMt  by  argument,  but 
force ;  and  they  brought  their  adyersaries  to  silenoe,  not  by 
noning  with  them,  but  by  cutting  out  their  tongues.  To  argue, 
Tefore,  from  the  silenoe  of  such  men  to  the  authenticity  of 
fohn  V.  7.  is  nearly  the  same  as  an  appeal  in  its  favour  to  the 
timony  of  a  Russian  corporal."* 

Such  is  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
ich  litigated  clause.  It  only  remains  that  we  briefly 
'tice, 

(9.)  Tk€  £Uirnal  £mdenee  addueed  in  iU  Behalf , 

I.  It  u  contended  that  the  cotmedum  of  tht  diiputed  clause 
fuirea  it  to  be  inaertedj  in  order  to  complete  the  aewie  ;  tMk 
ne  who  rtjeel  it  affirm  that  its  iruertion  iiyuret  the  whole 
mage. 

Various  commentators  both  of  the  Rombh  and  Protestant 
irches  have  griven  explitations,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
>w  that  the  verse,  if  properly  interpretmi,  instead  of  dis- 
cing the  sense  of  the  Terses  with  which  it  is  joined,  rather 
Jers  it  more  connected  and  complete.  But  the  argument, 
ich  they  would  derive  from  this  supposed  necessary  con- 
ion,  is  denied  by  the  opponents  of  tne  genuineness  of  the 
uted  clause,  who  contend  that  the  sense  would  also  be 
e  complete,  and  the  connection  more  clear,  without  it. 
t  the  reader  may  be  enabled  &a\j  to  estimate  the  force  or 
tcness  of  this  argument,  the  exposition  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
;h  is  drawn  up  on  the  assumption  that  it  contains  the 
auine  w^ords*'  of  the  apostle,  shall  be  subjoined,  together 
the  explanation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  object  of 
h  is  to  snow  that  the  sense  is  entire  without  the  dfisputed 
;e. 

Btshop  Jior9letf*9  ParaphroMtic  Expotition. 

xere  are  three  in  Heaven  that  bear  record^— record  to  this  fact,  that 

ifl  the  Ctiriflt,~*/A«  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

le  t^tther  bare  witness  bjr  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  twice  declar- 

■us  his  beloved  Son ;  first  after  bis  baptism,  when  be  came  up  out  of 

rttCf  and  again  at  the  transfiguration.    A  third  time  the  Father  bare 

s  when  he  sent  his  angel  to  Jesus  in  agony  In  the  garden. 

le  eternal  Ward  bare  witness  by  the  nilness  of  the  Godhead  dwell* 

Jesus  bodily,— by  that  plenitude  of  strength  and  power  with  whish 

I  supplied  for  the  performance  of  his  miracles,  and  the  endurance 

frail  and  mortal  body  of  the  fire  of  the  Father's  wrath.    The  Word 

ntnesa, — perhaps  more  indirectly,— stiU  the  word  bare  witness,  by 
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the  preternatural  darkness  which  for  three  honra  obscured  the  son,  while 
Jesus  buM  in  torment  uiwn  the  cross;  in  the  quaJtingof  the  earth,  the 
rendmg  ofthe  rocka,  and  the  opening  of  the  graTea,  to  liberate  the  bodies 
of  the  samts  which  appeared  in  the  holy  city,  after  our  Lord's  re»orrec- 
"*^*LJ."*'  '^**®  ejrtraordinary  convulsions  of^the  material  world  roust  be 
ascribed  to  that  power  by  which  God  In  the  beginning  created  it,  and  stiB 
durects  the  course  of  It,— that  is,  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  Word :  for* 
'by  him  ail  things  were  made,  and  he  uphoMeth  aU  things  by  the  word  ol 
hia  own  power. '^  . 

"The  Hely  Ohott  bare  witneaa,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inlant 
Jeaua,  made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouths  of  bis 
ser^U  and  Instrument,  Simeon  and  Anna ;  and  more  directly,  by  his 
visible  descent  upon  the  adult  Jesus  at  hia  baptism,  and  upon  the  apdaUefl 
of  Jesus  after  the  ascension  of  their  Lord.  j~    »«»  «pi»uB« 

"Thus  the  three  in  heaven  bare  voiinem;  and  (heee  three,  pie  aposda 
adds,  are  on«,— one,  in  the  unity  of  a  consentient  testimony :  for  that  unity 
ia  aU  that  is  requisite  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle's  present  argument 
'A  •.••.•H«  «*»«•  <i5/'  -^w**  therf  are  three  in  earth  that  bear  uitneee.—tka 
^Vh  ^^/^  Water,  and  the  Blood  f  and  thete  three  agree  in  one, 

"The  Spirit  Is  here  evidently  to  be  understood  of  the  gifia  pretemato. 
rally  conftrred  upon  helievera.  •   ,  '^        ""**' 

"  The  water  and  the  blood  mentioned  here  aa  wttneasea,  are  the  water 
and  the  blood  which  issued  from  the  HeOeemer's  side,  when  bis  bodv. 
already  dead,  was  pierced  by  a  soldier  with  a  spear.  ^^ 

"But  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  crucified 
Jesus  was  the  Chnat?  Water  and  blood  were  the  indispensable  instro. 
mcnls  of  cleansing  and  expiation  in  all  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  tba 
hm.  'Almom  alt  things,*  saith  Saint  Paul,  *are  by  the  law  punrcd  whb 
bkipd ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.'  But  the  pur. 
gation  WM  not  bv  blood  only,  but  by  blood  and  water;  for  the  aameapoatlc 
says,  "  When  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people.  accordta£ 
to  tije  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  cahes  and  of  goats,  whh  water,  and  sprint 
led  both  the  book  and  all  the  people.'  All  the  cleansivvs and  expiations  of 
the  law,  b/  water  and  animal  blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cteansing  ot 
the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of  real  guilt 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  virtually  uken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper.  The  fiowlng,  therefore,  o' 
this  water  and  this  blood  immediately  upon  our  Lord's  death,  from  the 
wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a  notification  to  the  surrounding  mukliudes, 
though  at  the  time  understood  by  few,  that  the  real  expiation  was  now 
complete,  and  the  cleansing  fount  set  open. 

"Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  expUin  how  the  water  and  t)ie  blood, 
toaeUier  with  the  spirit,  are  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  establish  the  iaith 


*  lIichaelia'%^ntn}dnction,  vol  tv.  pp.  427  42a 


which  overcometh  the  vrorid.*'* 

It  will,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  argument  assumes  that 
IT  TN  y»,  upon  earthy  in  the  eighth  verse,  implies  that  something 
had  preceded  with  »  ToioupaMi,  in  heaven,  **  But  they  who  argue 
in  this  manner"  (Bishop  Marsh  observes)  "  forget  that  •  t*  ^»  is 
vanting  in  the  Greek  MS8.  as  well  zawtm  cvparm.  Also,  in 
the  oldest  Latin  MSS.  the  8th  verse  is  equally  destitute  of  in 
terra,  which  was  inserted  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  having  some- 
thing to  correspopd  with  in  calo,  and  shows  how  well  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  interpolation  have  been  fitted  to  each  other."' 

if.  Sir  leaac  JSTewton'i  Paraphrastic  Expotition. 

"  Who  iM  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jssus 
i«  the  Son  of  God,  that  Son  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms,  where  he  saith,  'Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  dav  have  I  begotten  thee.'  Thie  i>  he  that,  after  the  Jews 
had  long  expected  him,  came,  first  in  a  mortal  body,  by  baptism  of  water, 
and  then  in  an  immortal  one  by  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  and 
rising  again  from  the  dead ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood i 
being  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  by  his  rcsurrecllon  from  the  dead  (Acta  xiii 
33.),  as  by  his  supernatural  birth  ofthe  Virgin.  (Luke  i.  36.)  Anditia  the 
Spirit  also,  that,  together  with  the  water  and  blood,  beareth  witneea  ofthe 
truth  of  his  coming ;  becauee  the  Spirit  is  truth,  and  so  a  fit  and  unexcen* 
tionable  witness.  fStr  there  are  three  that  bear  record  of  hia  coining  •  the 
Spirit,  which  he  promised  to  send,  and  which  was  since  sent  forth  upon  us 
in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues  and  of  various  gifta;  the  baptism  of  water, 
wherein  God  testified  *  this  la  my  beloved  Son ;'  and  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  accompanied  with  his  resurrection,  whereby  he  became  the  most 
faithful  martvr  or  witness  of  this  truth.  And  these  three,  the  Spirit,  the 
baptism,  and  passion  of  Christ,  agree  in  witnessing  one  and  the  same 
thing  (namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come) ;  and  therefore  their  evidence 
is  strong ;  for  the  law  requires  but  two  consenting  .witnesses,  and  here  wo 
have  three  ;  and  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  meti,  the  threefold  wilneM 
of  God,  which  he  Bare  of  his  Son,  by  declaring  at  his  liaptism  'This  is  my 
beloved  Son,'  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,  and  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit 
on  us,  i$ greater;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  more  readily  received." 

**  This,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  **  is  the  sense  plain  and 
natural,  and  the  argument  lull  and  strong ;  but  if  you  insert  the 
testimony  of  the  three  in  heaven,  you  interrupt  and  spoil  it :  for 
the  whole  design  of  the  apostle  being  here  to  prove  to  men  by 
witness  the  truth  of  Christ's  coming,  I  would  tik  how  the  testi- 
mony of '  the  three  in  heaven'  m^es  to  this  purpose  1  If  their 
testimony  be  not  given  to  men,  how  does  it  prove  to  them  the 
truth  of  Christ's  coming  t  If  it  be  [given],  how  is  the  testimony 
in  heaven  distinguished  from  that  on  earth  1  It  is  the  same 
spirit  which  witiiesses  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  If  in  both  cases 
it  witnesses  to  us  men,  wherein  lies  the  difierence  between  its 
witnessing  in  heaven  and  its  witnessing  in  earth  1  If  in  the 
first  case  it  does  not  witness  to  men,  to  whom  does  it  witness ! 
And  to  what  purpose  ?  And  how  does  its  witnessing  make  to 
the  design  of  St.  John's  discourse  1  Let  them  make  good  senap 
of  it  who  are  able.  For  my  part,  I  can  make  none.  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  are  not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture,  and  what 
not,  by  our  private  judgments,  I  confess  it  in  places  not  contx<»> 

•  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons,  vol.  I.  pp.  193—901. 
a  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures^  part  vL  p.  27.  note 
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verted ;  bat,  in  Jispatable  pleeei,  I  loTe  to  take  what  I  can  beat 
undenland."! 

SL  Jit  the  woenih  verve,  ikt  thru  that  bear  record  are  num*- 
futfy  persona^  and  the  loorda  that  expreee  two  of  them  are  maa^ 
euKne  nouruy  o  n<tfrtf  (thb  Father),  and  9  Atyct  (tbb  Word)  ; 
ti^enee  we  may  nattuuUy  expect  that  the  adjunde,  or  adjeetivee 
which  allude  to  them^  would  all  be  qf  the  maeeuline  gender  UkC' 
wise :  eonaequently  we  find  the  heavenly  wUneaeei  to  be  denoted 
by  the  worai  rftic  wm  a  fAHftufMrm  [there  are  thru  that  bear 
record), 

Thua  far,  all  is  conformable  to  the  rulea  of  plain  gframmar. 
Beiidea,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  sacred  writer, 
when  about  to  express  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  Terse, 
might  carry  on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse  ;  and 
the  correspondence  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  design  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  may  tend  to  Confirm  this  sentiment  But  if  the  former  verse 
•lid  not  precede,  and  should  be  rejected  ss  spurious,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  we 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  words  would  have 
been  rf$*  urt  ra.  /Lutfrvpwrrxj  as  all  the  terms  that  follow  to  denote 
the  earthly  energies,  or  attestations,  are  every  one  of  the  neuter 
gender.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  turn  of  the  language,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  witnesses,  would  require  the  use  of  this  gen- 
der ;  and  therefore  the  accuracy  of  the  construction,  or  the  strict 
roles  of  grammar,  muA  favour  the  pretent  text? 

3.  Bishop  Middleton  has  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  article  TO  before 
ir  U9I9  in  the  eighth  verse  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  word 
*EN  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  consequently  that  bath 
verses  must  be  retained,  or  both  rejected.' 

This  argument  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment ;  but, 
m  order  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  should  be  an  identity  in  the 
subject,  and  not  a  timilarity  only.  A  doubt  may  be  reasonably 
entertained,  whether,  in  the  language  of  St  John,  TO  '£N  is  not 
used  as  equivalent  to  TO  ATTO,  as  it  is  in  Phil.  ii.  2. ;  in  which 
case  no  reference  to  any  preceding  expression  would  be  applied. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  read- 
ing, the  translators  must  have  suppo^  the  £12  TO  'EN  of  the 
3th  verse  to  be  equivalent  to  the  *£N  of  the  7th ;  for  all  the  ma- 
nuscripts,  which  retain  the  concluding  clause  o^  the  Sth  verse  (a 
very  large  portion  of  them  omitting  it),  read  trea  unum  aunt,  as 
in  the  7  th  verse.-* 

4.  'fhe  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St,  John, 
No  other  evangelist  or  apostle  apeaka  of  the  witnesa  of  the  Father 
or  ike  Holy  Spirit,  as  he  doea  in  kia  Goapel ;  and  no  oi/ter  eran- 
geiui  or  apostle  calla  the  Son  of  God  the  W^grd. 

This  argument  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  Kettner,  Ben- 
gel,  and  other  zealous  advocates  for  the  disputed  clause.*  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  such  identical  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  Bible  besides ;  and  it  is  not  strictly  correct 
that  no  other  evangelist  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Woan,  because, 
as  wr  have  a!r«;ady  seen,^  that  appellation  is  expressly  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  Saint  Luke.  (i.  2.) 

5.  Further,  tho^e  critics  who  advocate  the  genuineness  of 
this  text,  observe  that  omiaaiona  in  ancient  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  authors, -are  neither  absolute  contradictions,  nor 
direct  impeachments  of  facts.  They  only  supply  food  for 
conjecture,  and  conjectural  criticism  ought  to  be  sparingly 
and  cautiously  applied  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  sufficient 
authoriiy  for  altering  the  received  text  Besides,  the  omis- 
sion in  the  present  case  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
from  various  circumstances,    llius, 

i  i.)  There  may  have  been  two  editiona  •f  thia  Epiatle,  in 
the  Jirst  of  which  the  diaputed  clavae  waa  omitted,  but  ia  re- 
Sained  in  the  aecond  or  later  edition. 

This  hypothesis  was  first  announced  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,'  the 


4  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  lllRt.  of  Two  Texts.    Works,  vol.  r.  pp.  S28,  535 
«  Cjaaaical  JouraaL  vol.  U.  pp.  8l>»-871.    Sec  also  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry, 

•  6ee  Biahop  Miiiuleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  633—653. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  jixvi.  p.  3:W. 

•In  support  of  me  ao«>ve  argument,  Bishop  Burgesa  refers  to  John  ▼.  31 
o7.  viiJ  13  and  xv  26. ;  and  h-ifore  him,  Qriesbach  (who  gives  up  the  dis- 
wue.l  paaaace  a«  i|'inous)  liad  candidly  said,  tliat  John  hero  refers  to 
Chnai'8  dvicourae  m  John  r.  31— 39 ,  compored  with  John  viii.  13.  la  :  and 
adds,  that  when  Jesua  Christ  had  there  taujrhl,  the  apostle  wished  to  prove 
lo  his  reader*  by  the  same  aryumenis;  which  being  the  caae.  the  seventh 
7f  "S  J'^  '••  inferred)  coiUd  not  bo  wanting.  Bp.  Burgess's  Vindication,  p. 
Il5.  2d  edit.  '  *^ 

c  See  p.  311.  note  2.  of  the  present  volume. 

«  Calmet's  Di.tionaiy,  toL  iv.  <4th  edit.)  pp  281-298.    Fragment,  no. 


EngDsh  editor  of  Calmet's  Dietkmaiv  of  the  Bf Us.  Aecordtaig  to  Us  bypv. 
tlMsisvenesS— 9. of iJobav. staodllMsiBibalsiQi  " 

fiasT  aiMTioiii. 

Who  is  be  that  orercometh  Who  la  he  that  overcocoeib  the  worii^ 

tiie  world,  unless  it  be  one  who  unless  it  be  one  who  beUeves  that  Jesusv 

boUovMthatJesaslstheSoDof  tbeSonofCSodt  This  Sshe  whoeai&ebf 

Oodi  This  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood;  Jems  tho  Chnai;  vat 

water  and  blood;  Jeaus  the  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  Uood' 

Christ:  not  by  water  only,  bat  but  the  snhit  is  that  whicb  beareth  vie. 

by  water  and  blood:  but  the  neas.    Tlieyirtiich  bcr  wHueas then  — 

spbrlt  is  thst  which  beareth  wit-  earikf  are  these  three ;  the  aptnt,  and  the 

ness.    They  which  bear  wit*  water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these  thre«  are 

neaa,  then,  are  theae  three ;  the  combmed  in  one.  Oorreopandentkf,  tJkmo 

spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  toko  bear  wHneao  m  heaven,  an  tkret; 

blood,  and  these  are  combined  tke  Father,  aitd  the  Word,  and  tkt  £U| 

in  one.    If  we  receive  the  wit*  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are  the  esa.   tf 

neas  of  men,  the  witness  of  Gkxl  we  receive  the  witneae  of  men,  the  «t- 

is  greater ;  and  assuredly  this  ness  of  God  is  greater  t  mmd  aseum^ 

IS  the  witnesa  of  God,  which  Is  this  ia  the  witness  of  God  which  iaani 

witnessed  of  Ids  Son,  Aa.  nessed  of  his  Son. 

From  this  hypothesis  It  is  Impossible  to  withhold  the  praise  of  tageDtUt;  ; 
but  It  cannot  oe  admiUed  aa  poaitive  evidence  in  determlainff  the  geoaMa- 
neas  of  the  disputed  clause,  from  the  total  absence  of  historical  er  cmo 

traditionary  testimony  to  support  it 

(9.)  The  great  havoc  and  deatruction  of  the  ancient  eopUa 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the  Diocleaian  peraecutin  espe- 
cially, which  raged  throughout  the  Roman  empire^  as  far  as 
Britain,  but  was  lighter  in  Africa,  probably  occaaio^d  a 
acarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copiea ;  and  left  the  remnant  a9rc 
open  to  adulteration,  either  from  the  negligence  of  transcT> 
bars,  or  the  fraud  of  heretics  ;  eapeciaUy  during;'  the  prevalence 
of  the  Arian  hereay  in  the  Greek  churchy  for  forty  yean, 
afier  the  death  of  Conatantine  the  Great  (particularly  during 
the  reign  of  Conatantiua),  until  the  acceaaion  of  Theodosiu 
the  Great, 

That  such  an  adulteration  of  the  sacred  text  might  take  place,  is  vstn 
the  verge  of  possibilitr.  It  is,  however,  all  but  morallj  impo«Fib>  dH 
it  eould  take  placa  without  detection ;  for  bow  ta  it  masible  thai  ifce 
Ariana  could  conspire  all  the  world  over,  at  once,  ia  the  mtter  end  o(G» 
stantius's  reign,  to  get  into  their  possession  all  the  copies  of  t>«e  New  Tes- 
tament then  in  being,  and  correct  them  throughout,  withoirt  be^  ]«^ 
ceivedl  And  that  they  should  accompiiah  this  la  socb  a  waj  as  to  lens 
no  blot  or  chasm  in  such  copies,  by  which  the  fraud  might  be  siMpeciedv 
discovered ;  further,  that  they  should  succeed  in  so  utterly  eflacieg  the 
very  memory  of  it,  that  neither  A  thanasius  nor  any  otlier  of  their  eote^nt- 
poraries  could  afterwarda  remember  that  they  had  ever  before  seen  it  a 
their  sacred  hooka ;  and,  finally,  lliat  they  should  erase  it  out  of  their  caa 
conies,  so  that  wfien  they  turned  to  the  consnbstantial  faith  (as  t^ejrrtie 
rally  did  in  the  wcatem  empire  soon  after  the  death  of  CoosCaAtioE),  tbej 
could  remember  no  more  of  it  than  any  other  peraon.* 

(3.)  TVte  Ariana  might  httve  designedly  erpttngred  it,  aa 
being  inimical  to  their  doctrine. 

The  charge  of  havinc  expunged  this  passage  has  been  hra«i£ht  agai*9C 
the  Ariana  <mly  in  modem  timea ;  but  it  la  imnsnanily  repe;>.*  bv  Dr.  M3 
(an  advocate  (or  the  disputed  clause),  who  aaki^  Bow  ahcaU  ute  Araas 
expunge  theae  worda,  which  werr.  out  already,  one  hundred  an*;  Uli-f  yr-xrt 
before  Ariua  was  born  1  To  which  we  may  add  that  it  ia  utterly  aCsredibl: 
that  the  orthodox  should  liave  been  so  careless,  aa  to  have  allowetl  :s« 
Arians  to  get  possessfon  of  an  their  copiea,  for  the  purpose  of  ezpungii^ 
the  worda  m  question. 

(4.)  The  orthodox  themaelvea  might  have  deeignedly  wsttf 
drawn  it  out  of  regard  to  the  myatery  of  the  Trinaiy,  usider 
the  perauaaion  that  auch  a  passage  aa  1  John  v.  7.  ougki  mt 
to  be  expoaed  to  every  reader. 

Without  examining  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  and  the  prece^^ 
reaaon,  Michaelia  ob'servea,  that  auch  cauaea,  though  they  might  have  pra- 
duced  the  omission  of  the  passage  in  some  copiea,  could  not  poaaibly  ban 
occaaioned  it  in  aU  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  In  A  the  ancwat 
versions,  except  the  Latin.  Besides,  tiiey  f  re  wholly  foreign  to  the  pre«m 
purpose :  they  do  not  tend  to  show  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  I>tf 
account  merely  for  its  omission,  on  the  previous  sappoidtion  that  i!  is 
authentic.  But  this  is  the  thing  to  be  proved.  And  it  is  surely  abmnl  to 
account  for  the  omiasion  of  a  paaaago  in  Saint  John'a  first  Eptatle  before  a 
has  been  shown  that  the  Epistle  ever  contained  it.  "Suppose,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  were  to  cite  a  man  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  demand  fram 
him  a  sum  of  money,  that  on  being  aaked  by  the  magistrate,  whether  I  faai 
anv  bond  lo  produce  in  aupport  of  the  demand,  I  answered,  that  ]  had 
indeed  no  bond  to  produce,  but  that  a  bond  might  hare  been  very  easily 
lost  during  the  troubles  of  the  late  war.  In  this  cane,  If  the  magistrate 
ahould  admit  the  validity  of  the  demand,  and  oblige  the  accused  party  ea 
pay  the  aum  required,  every  man  would  conclude  not  ao  mach  that  he  waa 
unjust,  as  that  his  mental  faculties  were  deranged.  But  ia  not  this  case 
similar  to  the  case  of  those  who  contend  that  1  John  v.  7.  is  aeoatne, 
because  it  might  have  been  lost  1  In  fact,  their  aitualion  is  stiO  worse, 
since  the  loss  of  a  single  manuscript  is  much  more  credible  than  the  losa 
of  one  and  the  same  passage  in  more  than  eighty  manuscripta."! 

(5.)  The  negligence  of  tranacribera  may  have  canned  the 
omisaion  of  the  diaputed  clauae.  The  aeventh  verae  begins  in 
the  aame  manner  aa  the  eighth  /  and  therefore  the  transcribers 
might  easily  have  overlooked  the  seventh  verse,  and  cotisc' 
quently  have  omitted  it  by  accident. 

The  following  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  who  under 
stands  no  other  language  but  English,  readily  to  apprehend  how 
the  words  came  to  be  omitted :— - 

The  word  which  in  the  seventh  verse  is  rendered  6ear  record^  and  ia  the 
eighth  bear  ttitness,  is  the  same  in  Greek  ()i  /ix^rv^surrf;) ;  aod  if  it  ba< 


•  Ilcwlctt's  Commentary,  vol.  v.  p.  506  8vo.  edit. 

*  Michaelis's  Introduction,  voL  It.  p.  434. 
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been  tranalftted  in  both  Tersei  alike,  u  U  ought  to  have  beeD|  the  two 
verses  would  have  ran  thns :— 

FOR  TRBRB  ABM  THRIB  flULT  BEAR  WITMXeS 
DC  BBAVBNt  THB»A1BSII,  TBS  WOHD^  AND  TBB 
aOLT  OHOST,  Alio  THBSB  THHXB  ABB  OKS. 
AMD  THERB  ABB  TURBB  THAT  B8AR  WITMBBB 
nt  BABTB,  TAB  BPIBIT,  THB  WATBR,  AND  THB 
BLOOD,  Am  TBBSa  TUBSB  AMNB  IX  OMS. 

Now,  how  easy  it  is,  for  one  who  la  inuiMiibinft  and  pertMpa  in  haate,  to 
■lip  his  eye  from  the  worda  tobkb  abb  tbkbs  that  bbar  wmfaaa  In  the  /th 
verse,  to  the  same  words  thbbb  abb  thrbb  that  bbab  witnbsb  in  the  8th 
verse  any  person  may  eaaily  conceive  who  has  been  accaatomed  to  tran* 
scribing  buxiaelf.  or  who  baa  ever  read  and  obaerved  the  tranacripta  of 
others,  or  has  been  much  employed  in  correetiog  the  preas.  mmilar 
omissioas  frequenUr  occur  In  Mill's  and  Griesbach's  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testanaent.  For  where  the  beginning  and  ending  of  two  sentencea, 
within  a  line. or  two,  happen  to  be  alike,  the  oopyiata  ao  (rcaneady  omit  the 
former,  that  if  the  text  under  dispute  had  been  lound  in  all  the  mannacripta 
and  copies,  we  should  have  had  a  gre&L  deal  more  reason  to  wonder  than 
we  have  now,  that  it  spears  in  ao  few.  Let  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that 
aa  omission  of  the  Intermediate  worda  miglit  naturally  happen ;  yet  still, 
the  appearing  of  the  omission,  both  early  and  wide,  provea  no  more  than 
that  the  worils  happened  to  be  early  droppeil,  and  overlooked  in  aome 
sliU  more  early  copy  It  might  be  dropped,  for  any  thing  we  know,  out  of 
a  copy  taken  immediatciv  iVom  the  oriKinal  of  Saint  John  bimaelf.  And 
then,  moat  aBsaredly,  all  future  transcripia^  mediately  or  immediately  de« 
rired  from  that  copy,  must  continue,  at  least,  as  imperfect  and  faulty  as 
that  first  copy  itself.  And  If  there  should  have  been  but  few  copies  taken 
from  the  original  in  til  (and  who  will  pretend  to  aay  how  many  were  really 
taicen  7),  it  ia  no  wonder  that  while  aome  churches,  aa  those,  for  instance, 
in  Africa  and  Europe  (whither  the  perfect  copies  had  been  carried),  had 
the  true  reading,  other  churches  in  Asia  and  the  East,  from  an  imperfect 
copy,  sbouM  transmit  an  imperfect  reading. 

(6.)  Several  of  the  early  father*  may  have  dengnedly  omit' 
ted  to  guote  the  clause  in  question,  from  contiderin^  it  a*  a 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  -witnesaet 
to  the  AfeMMiahthip  of  Christy  and  not  of  the  unity  of  their  na- 
ture,  and  coneeguently  not  relevant  to  the  controversies  in  which 
those  writer 9  vere  engaged, 

(7.)  The  eilence  of  several  of  the  earlier  Greek  fathers  is 
no  proof  at  all  that  their  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  wanted 
the  clause  in  question  ;  since  in  their  controversies  they  have 
omitted  to  guote  other  texts  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trituty,  -with  which  other  parts  of  their  writings  show  that 
they  must  have  been  well  acquainted.  Besides,  the  silence  of 
several  of  the  fathers  is  more  than  compensated,  by  the  total 
silence  of  all  the  heretics  or  faUe  teachers,  at  least  from  the 
days  of  Praxeas  (in  the  second  century),  who  never  charged 
the  orthodox  fathers  of  being  guilty  of  interpolation. 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  evidence  on  this  much 
litigated  question. 

1.  Against  the  gawineneaa  of  the  disputed  chwe^  it  is 
urged,  thai 

1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  Greek  manuflcript,  written 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  It  is  wanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament 

3.  It  ia  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  ver- 
sion besides  the  Latin ;  and 

4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts  even  of  the  Latin  version  contain 
this  clause. 

ft  la  wanting  in  npwards  of  foity  of  the  oldest  Latin  mannaerfpta,  and  fai 
other  MSS  it  ia  found  only  in  the  marain,  tvidentljf  inserted  hy  a  later 
hajid ;  and  even  in  those  mannacripta  which  do  contain  it,  thia  passage  Is 
variously  placed,  aometimea  before  and  aomedmea  after  the  earthly  wft« 
nesses. 

5.  It  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine  works  of  any  one  of 
the  Greek  fathers,  or  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  even  in  those 
places  where  we  should  most  expect  it. 

6.  It  is  not  once  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  fiithers,  even 
where  the  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  required ;  and 
where,  consequently ,  we  should  expect  to  see  it  cited. 

7.  The  Protestant  Reformers  either  rejected  it,  or  at  least  mark- 
ed it  as  doubtfuL — On  the  other  hand, 

II.  In  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  elcMse,  it 
is  contended,  thai 

(1.)  External  Evitmice. 

1.  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in  Africa 
before  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was  made,  and  also  in  most 
nanuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  version. 

But  the  authority  of  theae  mannacripta  ia  Justly  to  be  snapected,  on 
account  of  the  many  altexationa  and  corruptions  which  the  Vulgate  version 
has  undergone. 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Greek  church. 

3.  It  is  found  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church. 

But  it  ia  vonr  probable  that  the  clause  in  qneation  waa  interpolated  from 
the  Lituigy  of  the  Latin  church  into  that  of  the  Greek  church  by  some  of 
Ihe  Greek  clergy,  who  were  devoted  partisana  of  the  Romiah  church,  in 


the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  majorltj  of  (he  com* 
mon  people,  from  the  Ignorance  which  at  that  time  generally  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  were  tocapable  of  detecting  the  imposition. 

4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

The  contrary  ia  maintained  by  the  antagonists  of  the  disputed  cbnse 


adduced. 

(2.)  Internal  Evidence, 

1.  The  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  tnseitian, 
inasmuch  as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  widiout  it 

This  argument  is  rebutted  bj  the  fact  that  the  context  admits  of  an  expo- 
sition, wluch  makes  the  sense  complete  tDtthout  the  disputed  clause. 

2.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  original  Greek  requires 
the  insertion  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  that  it  should 
be  received  as  genuine. 

Otherwise  the  latter  part  ^f  the  eighth  verse,  the  authenticity  of  which 
waa  never  questioned  (as  indeed  it  cannot  be,  being  found  in  every  known 
manuscript  that  is  eztautX  must  likewise  be  rejected. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  which  is  foand  in  both 
verses,  is  such,  that  both  must  be  retained,  or  both  must  be 
rejected. 

4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  such  Identical  expression  in  the 
whole  Bible,  besides  1  John  v.  7. 

6.  The  omission  of  this  clause  mav  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.    Thus 

(1.)  There  may  have  been  two  editiona  of  thia  epistle,  in  the  first  of 
which  (he  disputed  clause  waa  omitted,  though  It  ia  retained  In  the 
aeeond 

(2.)  The  great  acarclty  of  ancient  Greek  copiea,  cauaed  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  emperora,  would  leave  the 
rest  open  to  the  negligence  of  copyiata  or  to  the  frauda  of  falae 
teachera. 

(3.)  The  Ariana  might  have  dealgnedly  expunged  U,  as  being  Inimical  to 
their  doctrine. 

(4.)  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  dealgnedly  withdrawn  ft  out  of 
regard  to  the  mjratery  of  the  Trinity. 

(5.)  The  neglieence  of  tranacribera  ia  a  cause  of  other  omiaaiona. 

(6.)  SeveraTof  the  fathera  may  have  dealgnedly  omitted  the  clause  In 
question. 

(7.)  The  ailence  of  aeveral  of  the  Greek  fathers  fa  no  proof  that  their 
copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  wanted  the  clause  In  question ;  since, 
In  their  controversies  respecting  the  Trinity,  they  nave  omitted  to 
quote  other  texts  with  which  they  must  have  been  well  acquainted. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  preceding  arguments,  the  disputed 
clause  (we  think^  must  be  abandoned  as  spurious ;  nor  can 
any  thing  less  than  the  positive  authority  of  unsuspected 
manuscripts  justify  the  admission  of  so  important  a  passage 
into  the  sacred  canon.  Much  stress,  it  is  true,  has  been  laid 
upon  some  points  in  the  internal  evidence,  and  particularly 
the  supposed  grammatical  arguments  (Nos.  2.  and  3.),  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omission  of  this  clause.  Bu 
some  of  theae  reasons  have  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of 
the  support  alleged  in  their  behalf;  and  the  remainder  are 
wholly  hypothetical,  and  unsustained  by  any  satisfactory 
evidence.  **  Internal  evidence,"  indeed  (as  Bishop  Marsn 
forcibly  argues),  ''^may  show  that  a  passage  is  spurious^ 
though  external  evidence  is  in  its  favour ;  for  instance,  if  it 
contain  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  reputed  author.    But  no  internal  evidence  can  p&ovs 

A    PASSAGE    TO    BE    GENUINE,    WHEN    EXTERNAL   EVIDENCE    IS 

DECIDEDLY  AGAINST  IT.  A  spurious  passagc  may  be  fitted  to 
the  context  as  well  as  a  genuine  passage.  No  arguments, 
therefore,  from  internal  evidence,  however  ingenious  they 
may  appear,  can  outweigh  the  mass  of  external  evidence 
which  applies  to  the  case  in  question.*'^ 

But,  although  the  disputed  clause  is  confessedly  spurious, 
its  absence  neitlier  does  nor  can  diminish  the  weight  of  irre- 
sisTiBLE  EVIDENCE  which  Other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  afford  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity .«  The  proofs-  of 
our  Lord's  true  and  proper  Godhead  remain  ufuAo^oi— . 
deduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's 

>  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  27.  Bishop  Burgess  has  argued,  at 
conaiderable  length,  in  favour  oftiie  superiority  of  internal  evidenca,  even 
when  the  external  evidence  is  decidedljr  against  a  passage.  (ViucJkation, 
pp  zxix— xzjiiv.)  His  argumenta  are  minutely  conaidered,  and  (It  must, 
we  think,  be  admitted)  aet  aside,  by  Crilo  Cantabrigienaia.  (Viodicatioo  of 
Mr.  Poraon'a  Literary  Character,  pp.  75—81.) 

a  On  thia  aubject  the  reader  ia  referred  to  a  amall  Toluroe  by  the  author 
of  this  work,  entitled,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  TVimfy  ^i^  stated 
and  d^endedy  Ate.  (Second  edition,  12ma,  London,  1826.)  m  tbe  appendix 
to  tliat  yolume  he  has  exhibited  the  very  strong  collateral  testimony,  ftur* 
nished  to  the  scriptural  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  by  Uie  actual  proleaaiou 
of  faith  In,  and  worship  of,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  aa  well  aa  of 
God  the  Father,  by  the  Christian  church  in  every  age  ,*  together  with  otlier 
documenta  Uluatrative  of  this  important  truth  of  divine  revelation,  derived 
from  ecclesiaatlcal  history  and  the  writings  of  the  fiohers  of  the  first  tbma 
centuries  of  the  Christian  sera 
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person  in  the  Old  Testament — ^from  the  ascription  to  him  of 
the  attributes,  the  works,  and  the  homage,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Deity — and  from  those  numerous  and  important  re< 
iations,  which  he  is  affirmed  in  Scripture  to  sustain  towards 
his  holy  and  universal  church,  and  towards  each  of  its  true 
members.  "  There  are,"  to  adopt  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  Griesbacb,  ^^  so  many  arguments  for  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in  question ;  the 
divine  authority  of  Scripture  being  granted,  and  just  rules  of 
interpretation  acknowledged.  7ne  exordium  of  Saint  John's 
Crotpel^  in  particular^  is  so  perstncuous  and  above  all  exceptiwi^ 
that  it  mEVBR  can  be  overiumea  by  the  daring  attacks  of  inter- 
ureters  and  eriticsj  and  taken  away  from  (m  defenders  of  the 
iruth:'i 


SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN. 

I.  Genuineness,  authenticity,  and  date  of  these  Epistles^^ll, 
The  second  Epistle,  to  -whom  addressed, — III.  Its  scope,-^ 
IV.  The  third  Epistle,  to  vhom  addressed* — V.  Its  scope, 
— VT.  Observations  on  this  Epistle, 

I.  Although,  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Eusebius  wrote 
his  ecclesiastical  history,  these  two  Epistles  were  classed 
among  the  Amxf>e^oa  or  books  which  were  received  by  the 
majonty  of  Christians  (though  some  doubts  were  entertained 
by  others  respecting  their  authenticity  V  yet  testimonies  are 
not  wanting  to  prove  that  they  were  botn  known  and  received 
as  j[enuine  productions  of  (tie  apostle  John.  The  second 
Epistle  is  cited  by  Irenasus,  ana  received  by  Clement  of 
Alexanaria.  Origen  mentions  all  three  Epistles,  though  he 
says  that  the  second  and  third  were  not  allowed  to  be  genuine 
by  all  persons.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  mentions  them  as 
being  ascribed  to  St.  John.  The  second  Epistle  was  quoted 
by  ^ezander  bisfiop  of  Alexandria ;  and  all  three  Epistles 
were  received  by  Atnanasius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome  (a  few  of  whose  contemporaries  doubted  tne 
authenticity  of  these  Epistles),  Rufinus,  and  almost  every 
subsequent  writer  of  note.'  They  are  not,  indeed,  received 
in  the  Syrian  churches ;  but  the  thoughts  and  style  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  Epistle,'  that  almost  all  critics 
attribute  them  to  the  author  of  tne  first  Epistle,  namely,  John ; 
and  they  were,  in  all  probability,  written  about  the  same  time 
as  that  Epistle,  viz.  a.  d.  68  or  69.  Consequently  these 
Epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by  John  the  elder,  a 
member  of  the  Ephesian  churchy  as  soihe  of  the  facers,  and 
also  some  modem  critics,  have  imagined.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  why  these  two  Epistles  were  not 
received  earlier  into  the  canon.  Michaelis  is  disposed  to 
think  that  doubt  was  excited  concerning^  their  genuineness 
by  the  address,  in  which  the  author  neither  calls  himself 
John,  nor  assumes  the  title  of  an  apostle,  but  simply  names 
himself  the  '*  elder"  (o  irfu-fivrfof^ ;  as  Saint  Peter  (1.  ch.  v. 
1  .J  styles  himself  a  "  fellow  elaer"  {ovfAVfta^u^nfoi)^  whidh 
title,  after  Peter's  death,  the  apostle  John  might  with  great 
propriety  assume,  as  being  the  only  remaining  apostle.  It 
18,  nowever,  most  probable  that,  being  letters  to  private 
persons,  they  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  families  to  whom  they  were  originally  sent, 
and  were  not  discovered  till  long  after  the  apostle's  decease, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been 
addressed.  When  first  aiscovered,  all  the  immediate 
vouchers  for  their  genuineness  were  necessarily  gone;  and 
the  church  of  Christ,  ever  on  its  guard  against  imposture, 
particularly  in  relation  to  writings  professing  to  be  the  work 
of  apostles,  hesitated  to  receive  tnem  into  the  number  of 
canonical  Scriptures,  until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired. 

II.  Consiaerabie  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  person 
to  whom  the  second  Epistle  was  addressed,  some  conjecturing 

>  Atque  sant  profecto  tam  mnlta  et  loculentt  argumenta  et  ScriptursB 
loea,  quibos  v«ra  Deitaa  Chriato  Tlndlcatur,  ut  ego  quidem  intelligere  viz 
poasiin  quomodo,  concesaft  Sciipturae  Sacra  divinft  auctoritate  et  admisna 
luatia  interpretandi  reguUa,  dopna  hoc  in  dubium  &  quoquam  vocari  poase. 
fa  primls  locua  Hie,  Jon.  i.  1,  2, 3.j  tam  perspicoua  est,  atque  omnibus  ex- 
eeptioniboa  major,  ut  ntijue  interpr^tum^  neque  eritieorum  audacihus 
tonatibtu  itnquam  everti  atque  ventatia  d^entorilnu  eripipoon't.  Nov. 
Teat.  torn.  ti.  Praf.  pp.  vlii.  Ijl  Hals,  1776. 

•  See  tbe  referencea  to  the  above-named  fathera  In  Dr.  Lardner'a  Worka, 
five.  vol.  vl.  pp.  684—686. ;  4(o.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  GS6,  SQ6. 

•  Dr.  Mill,  and  after  him  Dr.  Lardner,  obaerve,  that,  of  the  thirteen  veraea 
t<MBpoaing  the  aeeond  Epiatle,  eight  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  flrafc  oither  hi 

or  in  eipreaaion. 


a  particular  person  to  be  intended,  while  others  understand  it 
figuratively,  as  of  the  church.  Tbe  ancient  commentators 
supposed  It  to  be  figurative,  but  most  of  the  modem  commen- 
tators and  critics  understand  it  literallv,  though  they  do  not 
agree  in  their  literal  interpretation.  Archbishop  Nevrcome, 
Wakefield,  Macknight,  and  tbe  venerable  tianstators  of  oar 
au^orized  version,  make  BMimn  to  be  an  adjective,  and  renda 
the  inscription  "  To  the  elect  (or  excellent,  or  chosen)  Lady ;" 
the  Vulgate  version,  Calmet,  and  others,  consider  EaAian  to 
be  a  proper  name,  and  translate  it  ^*  To  the  Lady  Electa;** 
J.  6.  Carpzov,  Schleusner,  and  Rosenmuller  take  Kvftt  to  bf 
a  proper  name,  and  the  Epistle  to  be  addressed  to  Cyria,  oi 
Kyria,^  the  Elect,  and  Michaelis  conjectures  Ki^  to  be  as 
ellipsis  of  Kv^  Ejutxji0-i«,  which,  among  the  ancient  Greeio, 
signified  an  assembly  of  the  people  held  at  a  stated  tiioe, 
and  was  held  at  Athens  three  times  in  every  month ;  nd 
that,  since  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  term  ExxA«ru  frcw 
its  civil  use  among  the  Greeks,  KivfiaL  Eno^a^ix  might  be^e 
mean  the  stated  assembly  of  the  Christiana,  held  every  Sbb. 
day ;  and  thus  n  mtkmmi  xtfot,  with  huajwm.  understood,  vooid 
signify,  "  To  the  elect  church  or  community  which  comes 
together  on  Sundays.'*  He  admits,  however,  that  he  koov) 
not  of  any  instance  of  such  ellipsis ;  and  Bishop  Middletoi 
does  not  ^nk  that  this  explanation  can  be  very  easily  esta- 
blished. Of  these  various  hypotheses,  the  most  probabl« 
opinion  is  that  which  considers  the  Epistle  as  addressed  to 
the  Lady  Electa^  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  eminent 
Christian  matron :  what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  titt 
Greek  article  is  absent^  which  would  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  inscription  had  been  *'  To  the  elect  Lady.^or 
to  "  Kyna  the  Elect.'* 

in.  The  SECOND  Epistle  of  John  is  an  epitome  of  the  first, 
and  touches,  in  few  words,  on  the  same  points.  The  ^  Lady 
Electa"  is  commended  for  her  virtuous  and  religious  educa* 
tion  of  her  children ;  and  is  exhorted  to  abide  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and  carefully  to  avoid  tbe 
delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  the  apostle  beseecha 
this  Christian  matron  to  practise  the  great  and  indispensable 
commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

lY.  The  THIRD  Epistle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  conTerted 
Gentile,  a  respectable  member  of  some  Christian  chuitb, 
called  Caius;  but  who  he  was  is  extremely  uneertain,a8 
there  are  Uiree  penons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  Nev 
Testament,  viz.  1.  Gains  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  U.);  whom 
Paul  calls  his  /*  host,  and  the  host  of  the  whole  church" 
(Rom.  xvi.  23.) ;  2.  Gains,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  v> 
companied  Paul,  and  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Ephesoi 
(Acts  xix.  29.) ;  3.  Cains  of  Derbe  f  Acts  xx.  4.),  who  also 
was  a  fellow-traveller  of  Paul.  Michaelis  and  most  modem 
critics  suppose  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  address- 
ed to  be  the  Caius  of  Corinth,  as  hospitality  was  a  leading 
feature  in  his  character.  His  hospitable  temper,  particalariy 
towards  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
fifith,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  verses  of  Uiis  Epistle. 

y.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  commend  his  steadft^ 
ness  in  the  faith  and  his  genenl  hospitality,  especially  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ;  to  caution  him  agamst  the  siiu'i^^ 
and  turbulent  practices  of  Diotrephes,  and  to  recommaid 
Demetrius  to  his  friendship ;  referring  what  he  further  had 
to  say  to  a  personal  interview. 

Vf.  Commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed  who  this  Dio- 
trephes was.  Bede,  Erasmus,  Michaelis,  and  others,  sDppoee 
him  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  new  sect,  and  that,  as  te 
delivered  false  doctrines,  he  obiected  to  those  who  propagaW 
the  true  faith.  Grotius,  Le  Cflerc,  and  Beausobre  imagined 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  convert  who  would  not  receive  Jemafl 
Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  an  arabitiOTS 
elder  or  bishop  in  the  church  of  which  Gains  wasamembw, 
and  that,  having  been  converted  from  Judaism,  be  opposw 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  set  himself  up  as  tite 
head  of  a  party  in  oppo^on  to  the  apostles.  If  (as  weaop- 
pose)  the  Gains  to  whom  thia  Epistle  was  addressed  m 
the  generous  **  host  of  the  church  at  Corinth,"  it  is  P«siwe 
that  this  Diotrephes  might  have  been  the  leading  opponents 
Saint  Paul  in  that  city,  whom  he  forbore  to  name  out  of  dfl- 
lieacy,  though  he  censured  his  conduct.  See  1  Cor.  lu*  ^ 
5.  iv.  6.,  &c.  , 

Demetrius,  who  is  so  highly  commended  by  the  tpoBueia 

4  As  the  STTiae  name  Martha  b  of  the  aame  impoit  u  ^VllSf.^ 
eonjectured  that  Ihli  cptrtlewas  addreaMd  ta  th«  sWe'"^'iS?!JJ«. 
that  8hc  changed  her  name  from  Martha  to  Kyria  or  Crn%J^lJ^/yZ 
cutionof  the  church  wWcb  foUowed  the  martyrdom  of  ftepBejJJLj 
security  of  her  person.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious,  but »  noi « /•^ ' 
b   anjr  anthorit/.    Eptot  €«ih.  Septenarios,  p.  18& 
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thU  Epistley  is  thought  to  have  held  some  sacred  office  in  the 
church  of  which  Ghuus  was  a  member ;  but  this  opinion  is 
Injected  by  Dr.  Benson,  because  on  that  supposition  Gaius 
most  have  known  him  so  well,  as  to  need  no  information 
coooeming  his  character  from  the  apostle.  He  therefore  be- 
ijered  him  to  have  been  the  beaier  of  this  letter,  and  one  of 
the  brethren  who  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  With 
this  conjeetore  Rosemntkller  coincides.  Calmet  supposes 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  same  church  as  Gains,  whose 
piety  and  hoepitoility  he  imitated.  But  whoerer  DeMetnus 
was,  his  character  and  deportment  were  the  roTerse  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Diotrephes ;  for  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  former  as  haytn{(  a  good  testimony  from  all  men,  and 
whose  temper  and  behaviour  were  in  erery  respect  conform^ 
able  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospd,  and  therefore  Saint  John 
recommends  him  as  an  example  to  Gaiu%  and  the  odier 
members  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.* 


SECTION  VII. 

OR  TBC  OBITBBAL  BPUms  OV  JtlDt. 

r.  Account  of  the  author^ — ^11.  Chnuinenend  and  authenficity^^ 
m.  Daie^-lV.  Of  the  pereon*  to  whom  thio  E/rittU  vae 
nddreated, — V.  //•  occarion  and  ecope, — ^Vl.  ObservaHona 
en  its  etyle* 

T.  June  or  Judas,  who  was  sumamed  Thaddeus  and  Leb^ 
bras,  and  was  also  called  the  brother  of  oiir  Loid  (Matt,  xiiii 
55.),  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  brother  of  James  the  Less, 
and  one  of  the  twelye  apostles.  We  are  not  informed  w{ien 
or  how  he  vras  called  to  the  apostleship;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  mention  of  him  in  the  rfew  Testament,  except  in  the 
different  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  only  parti- 
cular inddesit  related  ooneeming  Jude  is  to  be  found  m  John 
xiy.  21—23. ;  where  we  read  that  he  addressed  the  following 
(jaestion  to  liis  Divine  Master — Lord  /  haw  is  it  thai  thou  ma 
manifest  th^aeif  unto  iM,  thtd  not  unto  the  world  f  Full  of 
ideas  of  temporal  grandeiur  and  universal  monarchy,  he  could 
not  imagine  now  our  Saviour  could  establish  a  kingdom  with- 
wt  manifesting  it  to  the  world ; — a  proof  how  much  this 
ipostie  was  actuated  by  Jewish  prejudices,  and  what  delusive 
lopes  he  cherished,  in  common  "with  all  the  other  aposties, 
)f  soon  beholding  his  Master  erect  a  powerful  and  ma^ificent 
mpire. 

As  Jude  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  after  our 
[^ord^s  resurrection  and  ascension  (Acts  i.  13;),  and  was  with 
hem  OD  the  day  of  Pentecost  (IL  l.\  it  is  not  unreasonable 
0  suppoee,  that  after  having  reoeivea  the  extraordinary  gifts 
*f  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  preached  the  Gospel  for  some  tmie  in 
ndaea,  and  performed  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ.  And 
s  his  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged,  it  is  probable  that 
e  afterwards  (quitted  Judaea,  ana  preached  tiie  Gospel  to  Jews 
ad  Gentiles,  m  other  countries.  It  has  been  said  tiiat  he 
neached  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamiafand  Persia,  an^  that 
\  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last  mentioned  country.  The 
^ans  still  claim  him  as  their  aposUe ;  but  we  have  no  ac- 
•unt  of  his  travels  upon  which  we  can  rely,and  itmay  even 
\  questioned  whether  he  war  a  martyr.' 
II.  In  the  early  ages  of  Cjiristianity  the  £pistie  of  Jude 
as  rejected  by  several  peraons,  because  the  apocrjrphal 
)ok8  of  Enoch,  and  of  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  were  sup- 
ped to  bequoted  in  it ;  and  Michaelis  has  rejected  it  as 
lurious.  We  have,  however,  the  most  satismctory  evi- 
?ncea  of  the  authentici^  of  this  Epistle.    It  is  found  in  all 

s  Bfiehaelii^  vol.  W.  pp.  442-466.  Lardner,  8vo.  toI.  i1.  pp.  6Bt— (XV. ;  4to. 
>LUi.pp.425— 437.  Benton  on  the  CftUiolicEpifUe^  pp.  663-«80.  Buddei 
tclcmk  Apo8toltc«,  pp.  314—316.  Dr.  Hales's  AnalTiis  of  Cbronologr,  toL 
book  U.  pp.  115a>ll62.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Qreek  Aiticle,  pp.  6S3 
tt6.  cftnt  edition.)  Umpe,  in  Etang.  Joannia,  torn.  i.  pp.  111—115.  PritiL 
itrod.  in  Nov.  Teat.  pp.  WO.  110. 

•  It  is  more  certain  that  Jude  was  a  married  man,  and  had  children ;  for 
aaebiua  relatea,  on  the  aathorftj  of  the  ecclesiasticid  historian  Hegesip- 
B  <a  converted  Jew,  who  flourfahed  in  the  second  eentary),  that  the 
nperor  Domitian,  in.  a  fit  of  jealousy,  ordered  inquiry  to  be  xnade  con- 
imiof  the  posterity  of  Datid,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  crandcbil' 
ren  of  Jude  were  brought  before  him.  The  emperor,  first  asking  them 
!veral  qaestions  respecting  their  profession  and  manner  of  life,  which 
as  huaSaodry,  next  inqaired  concerning  the  Idngdom  of  Clirist,  and  when 
shook]  appear  1  To  thia  they  replied,  that  it  waa  a  heavenlr  and  aplritual. 
x  a  teinporal  kingdom ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  manifested  till  the  end  of 
te  world.  Domitian,  thus  finding  that  they  were  mean  persons  and  per* 
tctly  harmleae,  dismissed  them  unbound,  and  by  edict  appeased  the  per- 
seutioQ  which  had  been  raised  sgainst  the  church.  Hegesippus  adds^ 
lat,  on  their  release,  the  grandchildren  of  Jnde  afterwards  presided  over 
iarchefl»  both  aa  being  martyrs  (more  correctly  confesaorui  and  also  at 
»incallladft>oiirLoird   Etueb.  Hist  EccL  ]lb.liL  cc  19  2». 
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the  ancient  catriogues  of  thd  sacred  wiitiogs  of  the  New 
Testament :  it  is  asserted  to  be  genuine  by  Clement  of  Alex* 
andiia,  and  is  quoted  as  Jude*s  production  by  TertuUian,  by 
Origen,  and  by  the  flnreater  part  of  the  ancients  noticed  by 
Eusebius.*  Indepeiraently  of  this  external  isTidence,  the 
^nuineness  of  the  Epistie  of  Jude  is  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every  respect  suitable  to 
the  character  of  an  apOstle  of  Jesns  Christ;  for  the  writer's 
design  was,  to  characterise  and  condeUm  the  false  teachers, 
who  endeayoured  in  that  age  to  madce  proselytes  to  their 
erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets,  to  reprobate  the  impioug 
doctrines  which  they  taught  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  and 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  holiness  on  all  who  professed  the 
Gospel.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Macknighi  moflU  truly  observes, 
there  is  no  error  taugbt,  no  evil  practice  enjoined,  for  the 
sake  of  which  any  impostcnr  codld  be  inducea  ta  impose  a 
fomry  of  this  kind  upon  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  Enistie,  which  is  derived  from  the  siipposed  ouotation 
by  Jude  of  an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  the  apostie,  by  Quoting  such  book,  gives  it  no  autiiority. 
It  was  no  canonical  book  of  the  Jews ;  and  though  such  a 
book  existed  among  them,  and  was  apocryphal,  yet  it  might 
contaih  some  things  thiit  were  true.  Jude's  quoting  from  ir 
the  prophecy  under  consideration  wodld  not  lessen  the  au- 
thonty  of  his  Epistie,  any  more  than  PauPs  quotations  from 
the  heathen  poets  Aratus  (Acts  xvil.  S8.),  Menander  (1  Cor. 
XV.  33.),  and  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  13.),  have  lessened  the 
antiiority  of  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and  of  that  apos'ie's 
letters^  where  these  quotations  are  found.  The  reason  is  (as 
Macknight  most  forcibly  observes),  if  the  things  contained  in 
these  quotations  were  true  in  themsdves,  tiiey  might  be 
mentioned  by  an  inspired  writer  without  giving  authority  to 
the  poems  from  which  they  were  cited. '  In  l3ce  .manner,  it 
the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch^  concerning  the  future  judjg- 
ment  and  punishment  Of  the  wicked,  was  agreeable  to  the 
other  declarations  of  God  respeetinjr  that  event,  Jude  might 
dte  it,  because  Enoch  (who,  like  Noah,  was  a  preacher  of 
rifffateousness^  might  actcnlly  have  delivered  such  a  pro- 
phecy, though  it  is  not  reconied  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
oeeause  his  quoting  it  did  not  establish  the  authority  of  the 
book  whence  ne  took  it,  if  he  took  it  from  any  book  extant 
in  his  time.  The  preceding  observations  have  oeen  made  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apOstle  did  quote  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch :  but  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  force  and 
truth,  that  *«  it  is  incredible  tlmt  Jude  cited  a  book  then 
extant,  claiming  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Enoch :  for,  had  it 
been  genuine,  me  Divine  »pmt  would  not  surely  have  suf^ 
fered  nis  own  word  to  be  aiterwards  lost;  and, had  it  been 
apocryphal,  the  inspired  apostle  woulii  not  have  stamped  it 
with  his  authority,  and  have  declared  it  to  have  been  the 
production  of  '  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.'  Indeed, 
the  language  of  Jude  by  no  means  implies  that  he  quoted 
from  any  Imk  whatever  (ia  circumstance  which  most  writers 
on  this  controverted  subject  have  mistaken)  ;  and  hence 
some  persons  have  come  to  the  highly  improbable  conclu- 
sion tiiat  the  prophetic  words  attributed  to  Enoch  were  com- 
municated to  the  apostie  by  immediate  revelation.  But  this 
concliision  is  not  more  improbable  than  it  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  yet  another  source,  from  which  this  insulated 
passage  nught  have  been  derived.  There  is  nothing  to  for^ 
bid,  but  much  to  establish,  the  supposition,  that  some  his- 
torical facts,  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were  handed 
down  by  the  uninspired  authors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Al« 
though  It  is  true  that,  in  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature,  history  is  so  obscured  by  fable  as  to  be  al  toother 
an  uncertain  guide,  yet  aome  truth  doubtiess  exists  m  this 
mass  of  fiction.  This  observation  may  be  applied  with 
greater  force  to  the  Jewish  records  which  existed  in  the 
apostolic  age.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  highest  authority^ 
that  the  Jewish  doctors  or  that  period  *had  made  the  word  oi 
God  of  none  effect  by  theh:  traditions  ;*  but  still  their  unin- 
spired records  must  have  contained  wme  authentic  narratives. 
From  such  a  source  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  Jude 
gathered  the  traditional  antediluvian  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
under  the  direction  of  that  infallible  Spint,  who  preserved 
the  inspired  writers  from  enor,  and  guided  them  into  all 
truth.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  did  not 
quote  from  any  book  extant  in  his  day  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Enoch."* 

*  See  the  passages  of  the  abore-named  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner't  Workk. 
8vo.  vol.  Ti.  pp.  6l3T-4il8. :  4ta  vol.  iii.  pp.  440—443. 
«  Christian  Obaerrer,  Juiy,  1829,  toL  uix  p.  417. 
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The  foregoing  remaiks  apply  with  equal  force  to  veree  9., 
in  which  the  apostle  iseuppoeed  to  cite  an  apocrjrphal  rela- 
tion or  tradition  conce^nd^fftheniehanfiel  Miehael^e  dispating 
with  Satan  for  the  body  of  Moeee.  This  is  by  some  writers 
leferred  to  a  book  called  the  **  Assumption  or  Ascension  of 
Christ,"  which  in  all  probability  was  a  forffery  much  later 
than  the  time  of  Jude;  out  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  much  more 
credible  that  ^e  apostle  alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  iii. 
1—3.;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  and  elucidated  by  Dr. 
Mac^night  in  his  note  on  the  Terse  in  question.  In  further 
illustration  of  this  verse,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  a 
Jewish  maxim,  that  **  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  prefer  iffno- 
minious  reproaches,  eren  against  wicked  spirits."  JVught 
not  the  apostle,  then,  have  lued  it  merely  as  a  popular  ilius- 
tretion  (without  vouching  (at  the  fact^  of  that  sober  and 
wholesome  doctrine,  noi  to  speak  evil  of  digniiiea  ?  from  the 
example  of  the  archangel,  wno  did  not  venture  to  rail  even 
at  Satan,  but  meeklv  said,  ^^Tht  Lord  rebuke  thu  /V  The 
hypothesis,  ^t  Jude  copied  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster  (which  some  continental  critics 
have  imagined)  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious  refuta- 
tion.i 

in.  The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  this  Epistle  was 
written,  are  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  Mill  fixes  its  date  to 
tbe  year  90,  principally  because  the  false  teachere,  whom 
Peter  describee  2A  yet  to  come^  are  mentioned  by  Jude  as 
aireadv  eome.  But  on  a  comparison  of  this  Epistle  with  the 
secona  of  Peter,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  remark* 
able  difference  in  their  ph;aseology  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Jude  wrote  his  EpisUe  so  lonff  after  Peter's  second 
Epistle  as  Dr.  Mill  supposed :  though  it  proves,  as  most 
critics  agree,  that  it  was  written  after  the  latter.  The  very 
grmt  coincidence  in  sentiment  ana  style  between  these  two 
Epistles  renders  it  likely  that  they  were  written  about  the 
same  time;  and,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  was  in  all  probability  written  early  in  a.  d.  65,  we 
are  induced  with  Lardner  to  place  it  toveards  the  close  of  the 
tame  year,  or  perhaps  in  ▲.  D.  66.  Bishop  Tomline,  however, 
dates  It  in  a.  d.  70 ;  Beausobre  and  L*£nfant,  between  a.  d. 
70  and  76 ;  and  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Cave,  in  71  or  72. 

IV.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
pereotts  to  whom  this  EpisUe  was  addressed.  Estius  and 
Witsius  were  of  opinion  that  Jude  wrote  to  Christians  every 
where,  but  especially  to  the  converted  Jews.  Dr.  Hammond 
thought  that  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  Jewish  Christians 
alone,  and  with  the  design  of  guarding  them  against  the 
errors  of  the  Gnostics.  Dr.  Benson  also  thought  tEat  it  was 
written  to  Jewbh  believers,  especially  to  those  of  the  Western 


dispersion.  Bfoldenhawer  wm  of  ophiion,  that  it 
inscribed  to  the  Eastern  chnrehes,  among  whom  the  vpaaidfB 
had  probably  laboured.  But,  from  Uie  inscription,*  Diro^ 
Lardner  andMackni|4it,  Bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  A.  Claikeiv 
concur  in  thinking  that  it  was  vinitten  to  all,  wi^oot  dis- 
tinction, who  had  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  only  leaeoot 
Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  whidi  has  induced  e€fauaeDtsXatm 
to  suppose  that  Jude  wrote  to  the  Jewish  believers  alonei,  is, 
that  ne  makes  use  of  arguments  and  examples  taken  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  But  Paul,  we  have  seen,  followed 
the  same  course  when  writing  to  the  Gentiles;  and  bodt 
apostles  did  so  with  propiietv,  not  only  because  all  who 
embraced  the  Gospel  acKnowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  because  it  was  of  the  graetesc 
importance  to  make  the  Gentiles  sensible  tiiat  the  Gospel 
was  inperfect  unison  with  the  aneient  ravclatioii. 

V.  Ttie  design  of  this  Epistle  is,  to  guard  believers  agaiapi 
the  false  teachere 'who  had  begun  to  insinuate  themselfes 
into  the  Christian  chureh ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  and  zeal  for  the  true  faith|  against  the  dastneroas 
tenets  which  they  disseminated,  resolving  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity into  a  speculative  belief  and  outward  profession  of  Uie 
Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rali^  and  pereonal  holiness,  they  taught  their  disciples  to  live 
in  an  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the  same  than  flattered 
them  with  the  hope  of  divine  favour,  and  of  obtaining  etexul 
life.  The  vile  charactere  of  these  seducere  are  further  shows, 
and  their  sentence  is  denounced ;  and  the  Epistle  concludes 
witii  warnings,  admonitions,  and  counsels  to  belierers,  hcnr 
to  persevere  in  fiiith  and  godliness  themselves,  and  to  resess 
othere  from  the  snares  orthe  false  teachers. 

VI.  There  is  very  great  similarity  between  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  second  chapter  of  Peters  second  Epistle,  in  8d>> 
ject,  style,  vehemence,  and  holy  indignation  against  impudeaee 
and  lewdness,  and  against  those  mmo  insidiouslj  ondemiBe 
chastity,  purity,  and  sound  principles.  The  expressions  are 
remarlubty  strong,  the  language  is  animated,  aiui  the  figures 
and  comparisons  are  bold,  apt,  and  striking.  In  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  particularly,  there  is  an  energy,  a  force,  a  grandem 
of  expression  and  style— an  aj^arent  labour  for  words  and 
images,  expressive  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  jost  and 
adequate  idea  of  the  promgate  charactere  he  exposes;  and 
the  whole  is  admirably  cateulated  to  show  how  deeply  the 
holy  apostle  was  grieved  at  the  scandalous  immoralitka  of 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  and  with  what 
fervour  and  courage  he  tore  off  the  mask  from  these  hype> 
crites,  that  the  church  and  the  world  mijght  see  all  the  lati- 
tude and  deformity  that  lurked  beneath  it.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE   REVELATION   OF   SAINT   JOHN  TBS   DIVINE. 

I.  Title* — n.  T^  Genuinenett  of  thit  Book  ohown,  1.  From  external  Evidence  f  2.  From  internal  Charaeiero, — ^IIL  h» 
Date.— IV.  Occation  and  Scope^'^Y.  Synoptieofito  Content; — VI.  Obeervatione  onthU  Book. 


I.  The  firet  three  verses  of  the  Apocalypse  form  its  Title  ; 
but  as  this  is  inconvenient  on  account  of  its  length,  various 
shorter  inscriptions  are  given  in  the  Manuscripts  and  Ancient 
Veraions.  Thus,  in  C.  or  the  Codex  Ephrem  it  is  termed 
Airtftscxi^c  i»xvrw,  the  Bevelation  of  John  /  in  the  Codex 
Coislimanus  199.  (17.  of  Griesbach's  notation)  ....  tw 
dw\o>ev,  of  John  the  Divine  /  in  B.  a  manuscript  belonging  to 

the  monks  of  St.  Basil  at  Rome  (of  the  seventlucentury) 

mu  EtM^iAiTTM/,  of  John  the  Divine  mid  Evangelist  t  in 
42.  (Coaex  Pio-Vaticanus  150.,  of  the  twelfth  century), 
A9rMi«A»4*  Imanw  vw  amffroku/  itsu  EuAyySkitrrw,  the  RevekUton 
of  John  the  ^pottle  and  Evangelist ;  in  30.  (Codex  Guelpher- 
bytanus  XVI.  7.  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenUi 
century),  AmMOiiU^  tw  aytw  MU  ir/o^oTdtTU/  asrearoxcv  mm  mtuy- 
yfKtrrw^  irtt^mw  tr^nanumw^  wnm^MJ  IrnAmu  dvx^ycv,  the  Reve^ 
iation  of  the  holy  and  most  glorious  apostle  and  evangelist^  the 
beloved  virgin  who  lay  in  the  oosom  [of  Jesus  Christ],  John  the 
Divine,    In  16.  (the  Codex  Uffenbachianus),  it  is  the  Apo- 

1  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the  different  hypotheses 
which  critics  have  entertained  conceminf  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  men* 
tioned  by  Jude,  in  Lanrmann's  Collectanea,  sive  Sotm  Cnticae  el  Commen- 
lariua  in  Epistolam  Judas,  pp.  137—173.  22l>— 233.  8vo.  Oroningae,  1818. 
Bee  alao  Calmet's  Commentalre  Littoral,  torn.  vlii.  pp.  1081^1010. 


calypse  . .  .  »y  Sr  TtArfm  rn  new  •3im'«to,  which  he  beheld  ts 
the  island  Paimos  /  and  in  26.  (the  Codex  Wakianns  1. 1 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  library  of  Christ*! 
College,  Oxford),  it  is  Iww  Xftrrw  Ain««Ai4«  /edwr«  Tw 3b»j>s 
iMinnf,  the  Bevelation  of  Jesus  Christ  given  to  John  the  DitinL 
In  the  Syriac  Version,  in  Bishop  vvalton*s  Polyi^ott,  it  is 
entitled  the  Revelation  which  was  made  by  Qcd  to  John  ^ 
Evangelist  in  the  island  [pf]  Patmos^  into  which  he  was  thracn 
[or  banished]  by  Nero  CsBsar ;  and  in  the  Arabic  Version  ii 
IS  the  Vision  of  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist^  namely,  tk 
Apocalypse,  None  of  these  titles  are  of  any  authoritv';  nor 
can  any  certain  reason  be  assigned  for  giving  the  appellatioB 
of  &mfJryof,  or  the  Divine,  to  the  apostle  and  evangelist  John.* 
II.  It  is  a  remarkable  ciicimistance,  that  the  authenticitr  of 
this  book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acfinowleaged 
during  the  first  two  centuries,  and  yet  in  the  third  centuiy  b 

•  To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preaenred  in  Je«Qt 

Christ  and  called Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  (filig ence  to  write  uaK 

you  or  the  coiofOM  salvation,  Sec.  Jude  1. 3. 

*  Benson  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  437—448.  Lardner's  Work*.  8m 
vol.  Ti.  pp.  619-437. ;  4to.  vol.  iu.  pp.  443--^7.  BIackni<ht's  Preface  to  Jade. 
Blackwsll's  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  301, 306.  Pritil  Introd.  in  Nov.  Tml 
pp.  110-117. 

«  Griesbach,  and  Dean  Woodhonset  on  Rev.  i.  1.  PntU  lotroduclio  jA 
Lectionein  Novl  Testamentii  pp.  127, 126. 
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egan  to  be  questioned.  Thie  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
)/ne  absardt  notions  concerning  the  Millennium,  which  a  few 
rell  meaning  but  fanciful  expositors  fjrrounded  on  this  book; 
rhich  notions  their  opponents  injudiciously  and  presumptu- 
usly  endeavoured  to  aiscredit,  by  denying  tae  authority  of  the 
ook  itself.  So  little,  however,  has  this  portion  of  Holy 
Vrit  suffered  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  in 
onse^uence  been  subjected,  that  (as  Sir  Isaac  Nevrton  has 
mg  since  remarked)  there  is  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testa* 
lent  so  strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  earl^,  as  the 
Lpocalypse.  And  Dr.  Priestley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical 
aestions  where  his  peculiar  creed  was  not  concerned)  has 
eclared,  that  he  thinks  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and 
and  id  person  to  peruse  it  wiUiout  being  struck,  in  Uie  most 
)rcible  manner,  with  the  peculiar  dignity  and  sublimity  of 
3  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writings  what- 
rer;  so  as  to  be  convinced,  that,  considering  the  age  in 
rkich  it  appeared,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
3n  divinely  inspired.  The  numerous  marks  of  genuine  piety, 
lat  occur  through  the  whole  book,  will  preclude  the  idea  of 
nposition,  in  any  person  acquainted  witn  human  nature.  It 
I  likewise  so  suitable  a  continuation  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  that  the  New  Testament  dispensation  would  have 
een  incomplete  without  this  prophetic  book ;  for  it  has  been 
le  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  proceedings  to  give  a  more 
istinct  view  of  interesting  future  events,  as  the  tmie  of  their 
ecomplishment  approach^.*  Since,  however,  two  eminent 
litics'  of  later  timet  have  suspected  this  book  to  be  snurious, 
nd  as  their  v^uable  writings  are  in  the  hands  oi  almost 
tvery  biblical  Audent,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
fxtemal  and  internal  evidence  for  its  genuineness. 

1.  The  External  Evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  inspira- 
ion  of  Uie  Apocaljrpse  is  to  be  collected  from  the  same  sources 
18  the  evidence  for  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
nz.  from  the  testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers,  who,  living 
ai  a  period  near  to  its  publication,  appear  by  their  quotations 
or  allusions  to  have  received  it  as  a  part  of^sacred  Scripture. 
And  this  evidence  is  so  abundant  and  explicit,  that  the  only 
difficuliv  is  how  to  comprise  it  within  mat  short  compass 
iihich  the  nature  of  the  present  work  requires. 

(1.)  Tettimonies  of  Writert  in  the  apoetoHe  age* 

In  the  "Shepherd"  or  "Pastor"  of  Hennas  (a.  d.  100),  there  are  sere- 
-al  expressions  00  closely  resembling  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  Apo- 
aiypse,  as  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  he  had  road  and  imitated 
his  book.*  Tlte  reason  why  the  Apocalypse  and  other  books  of  the  New 
Testauicnt  were  not  ejq>ressly  cited  by  this  isther,  is,  that  it  was  not  suits* 
>lc  to  his  design ;  but  the  allusions  to  them  sufficiently  show  the  respect  in 
vhich  ihoy  were  held.* 

Ignatius  (a.  d.  107)  is  supposed  by  Mlchaelis  to  have  naswd  over  the 
lpocalypse  In  silence;  but  Dr.  Woodhouse  has  produced  three  passages 
rooi  the  writings  of  that  father,  which  have  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
eamed  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner,  and  in  which  tne  verbal  resemblance  is 
o  decisive,  that  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  than  that  the  Reve- 
UJon  was  known  to  ana  read  by  Ignatins. 

PolTcarp  also  (a.  o.  106)  has  cited  the  Apocalypse  once  in  the  only  enis- 
le of  his  that  has  come  down  to  our  times ;  and  the  pious  and  sublime 
tnyer  which  this  holy  man  uttered  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  flames 
rere  about  to  be  kindled  around  him,  begins  with  the  identical  words  of 
lie  elders  In  Rev.  zi.  17.*  There  is  likewise  strong  reason  to  believe 
ist  it  was  received  by  Paplas,  a.  d.  II6.1  His  writings,  except  a  few  frag- 
lents,  are  lost ;  but  critics  snd  commentators  include  him  among  the  de- 
Ided  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse. 

(2.)  Tewtimomet  of  Wvitere  in  the  eecend  eeniury. 


Justin  Martyr  (a.  n.  140)  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  re- 
vived it  as  written  bv  the  apostle  John ;  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
»( Jerome,  that  hi  ano  interpreted  or  wrote  commentaries  on  some  parts 
)f  this  mystical  book,  though  no  work  of  this  kind  has  come  down  to  us.* 

Among  the  works  of  MeUto,  bishop  of  Sardis  (a.  d.  177),  was  a  commen- 
lary  on  the  Apocstypse.*  It  is  also  most  distinctly  quoted  in  the  Epirtle  of  (he 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  (a.  d.  177),  concemintthe  sufferings  of  their 
many rs.  i*  IrensBUs,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  (a.  n.  178),  who  in  his  younger 
dayA  was  acquainted  with  Polycarp,  repeatedly  quotes  this  book  as  "the 
Bevelation  or  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord."  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that 
bis  testimony  is  so  strong  and  foU,  that  he  seems  to  put  it  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  it  is  the  woric  of  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist."    To  theso  we 

I  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  Scripture,  vol  iv.  p.  674.  The  argument,  briefly 
Qoticed  by  him,  is  prosecuted  at  lengUi  by  Mr.  Lowman  in  his  Paraphrase 
Bod  Cooimentary  on  the  Revelations,  pp.  x.  et  teq»  8vo.  edit. 

*  Mictiaelis  and  Dr.  Less. 

>  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol  IL  pp.  62—66. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  311—313. 

*  Dr.  Woodhouse  thinks  the  evidence  from  Hermas  not  satisfactory. 
Dissertation  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  36.  etnq. 

*  Woodhouse,  pp.  3fl-^.  The  testimony  of  Ignatius  Is,  we  think,  most 
wisfartorily  vindicated  sgainst  the  exceptions  of  Michaells. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  3fr-3a 

^  Ibiil  pp.  38—43.  where  the  evidence  of  Paptes  Is  vindicated  against 
■ichaelis.    See  also  Lardner.'Svo.  vol.  lU  pp.  \\%  114. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

*  Urdner,  Svo.  voL  ii.  p.  126.  voL  vL  p.  6ES. ;  4ta  voL  I.  p.  34&  vol  ill. 

*  Urdner,  9vo.  vol.  IL  pp.  147, 148.;  4to.  voL  i.  pp.  369,  360. 

*•  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  lest  163. ;  4to.  vol  I.  p.  36S.    Woodhouse,  pp.  46-48. 
*«  Ibiil.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  ITO. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  372.    The  testimony  of  Ireiveus 
■Tmdlrated  by  Dr.  Woodhouse  pp.  26— 28L 


toacf  add  the  undispnted  teatlinonles  of  AtlwiitforULMTIieophniis  bishop  of 
Aniloob  <A.D.  181X**  ApolloQloB  (A.D.  186  or  ISTX^*  Clement  of  Alexandria, » 
and  especially  of  Tertullian,  who  defends  the  authenticity  of  this  book 
against  the  heretic  Marcion  and  his  followers,  bv  asserting  its  external  evi- 
dence. He  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  assures  us  thst  "though 
Marcion  rejects  his  (John's)  Revelation,  vet  the  succession  of  bishops, 
traced  to  Its  origin,  will  establish  John  to  be  Its  author."  It  also  appears 
from  another  part  of  his  writings  that  this  book  was  much  read  ana  gene- 
rally received  in  the  African  churches  of  the  second  century.** 

(3.)  Among  the  tettimeniet  §/  fFritert  in  the  third  century^ 
those  of  Hippolytofl  PortueuAs  (a.  9.220)  and  Origon  (a.  d.  230) 
are  conspicnooa. 

Hippolytus,!^  who  was  a  dsciple  of  Ireneos,  received  the  Apocalypse 
as  the  work  of  Saint  John,  and  wrote  two  books  In  its  defence ;  one  in  op- 
position to  Caius,  a  writeflbf  the  second  century,  who  is  said  to  have  as* 
cribed  the  Revelation  to  Oirinthua,  and  the  othet  m  dpposition  to  the  Aiogi, 
who  rejected  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  as  spurious.  Origen,**  to  whose 
critical  labours  biblical  literature  la  so  deeply  indebted,  most  explicitly 
acknowledged  the  Revelation  to  be  the  production  of  St.  John,  and  has 
eiled  It  repeatedly  In  his  works.  More  minute  evidence  than  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce,  as  those  who  oppose  the  genuineness  of  this  book  do 
not  descend  lower  than  Uie  time  of  Orlgen.  It  may,  however,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  was  subsequently  received  by  Gregory  of  Neo-Cesa- 
rea  :»•  by  Cyprian  and  the  African  churches ;  by  the  presbyters  snd  others 
of  the  Western  church ;  by  various  Latin  authors  whose  history  is  ab- 
stracted by  Dr.  Lardner ;  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  against  the 
Novations;  by  the  Novatians  themselves;  byCommodlsn;  by  ^^ctorinua, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it ;  by  the  author  of  the  poem  asalnst  tlie 
Marcionites;  by  MethoJms,  who  also  commented  upon  it;  by  the  Manl- 
cheans;  by  the  later  Amoblos ;  by  the  Donatisis;  by  Lactantius;  and  by 
theArians.** 

(4.)  In  the  time  of  Eoaebiua  {the  former  part  of  the  fourth 
century)  the  Apocalypse  waa  generalty^  though  not  universallj, 
received;  and  therefore  he  claasea  it  among  the  hrrfKr^/xwA^  or 
contradicted  boolu.'* 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  doubts  originated  solely  in  the 
nippoaed  difference  of  style  and  manner  from  that  or  Saint  John ;  and  that 
no  one,  however  desirous  he  may  have  been  to  invalidate  the  authority  o< 
the  book,  appears  to  have  been  able  to  produce  any  extemeU  evidence 
which  might  suit  the  purpose. 

It  was  reeeived  after  the  time  of  Eusebius,  by  the  latin  churches,  almost 
without  exception.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirer  of  that 
century,  pronounced  most  positively  in  its  favour ;  and  was  followed  nnl- 
versally  by  the  fathers  of  the  Western  churches ;  and  from  him  we  leam 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  received  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  assigns  to 
be  *'  tlie  authority  of  the  ancients,"  that  is,  external  evidence ;  and  he 
tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  does  not  follow  "the  fashion  of  bistimee" 
—that  fashion  by  which  some  of  the  Greek  churches  were  Induced  to 
reject  the  Apocalypse. 

^'  This  fashion  of  the  limes,"  Dr.  Woodhouse  justly  remarks,  "  seems  (0 
have  consisted  in  a  daring  contempt  of  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  ready  acquiescenr-e  in  those  arguments  which  were  confl- 
denllv  drawn  from  Internal  evidence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  Asliion, 
which  appears  to  have  had  considerable  prevalence  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  perhaps  to  have  influenced  those  eminent  men,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  John  Chrysostom  (neither  of, whom  appears  to  have  quoteil  the  Apoca- 
lypse), many  of  great  name  in  tho  Greek  church  appear  still  to  have  re- 
ceived it ;  and,  in  the  fourth  centurv,  it  is  supported  hy  testimonies  In  this 
church  from  Athanasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nvssa,  and  Gregory 
of  Naxianxum."** 

Upon  the  whole,  though  donbts  were  entertained  concern- 
ing this  book  by  many  individuals  of  the  Greek  church  after 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  though  we  have  no  aatisfiietaiy 
information  how  early,  or  to  what  extent,  it  waa  received  by 
the  Syrian  churches,  yet,  from  the  decisive  evidence  above 
adduced,  we  are  authorized  to  afiirm  that  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  generally  received  in  all  ages.  To  borrow  the  eloquent 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Woodhouse, — ^**  We  have  seen  its  rise,  as 
of  a  pure  fountain,  from  the  sacred  rock  of  the  apostolical 
churcti.  We  have  traced  it  through  the  first  century  of  its 
passage,  flowing  from  one  fair  neld  to  another,  identified 
through  them  all,  and  every  where  the  same.  As  it  ]iroceeded 
lower,  we  have  seen  attempts  to  obscure  its  sacred  origin,  to 

*•  lardner,  Svo.  vol.  11.  p.  196. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  201. ;  4(o.  vol  i.  p.  389. 

>«  Apollonitts  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  His  writings  have  perished ' 
but  Eusebius  relates  that  ho  supported  the  Apocalypse  by  authorities  takea 
from  it    Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  ld.^nc,  and  c.  21. 

*•  Urdner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 

«•  Tertullian  adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  De  Monocam.  c.  12.  See  Lardner, 
Svo.  voL  ii.  p.  277. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  490.    Woodhouse,  p.  51. 

11  Lardner,  Svo.  voL  ii.  p.  412. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  503. 

i«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  466,  467.  483. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  632, 631  641 

>•  The  testimony  of  Dionvsius  of  Alexandria  (a.  n.  21^  is  here  desigr- 
edlv  omiUed.  Ho  allowed  tne  Apocalypse  to  be  written  by  John ;  a  holy 
and  inspired  apostolical  man,  but  not  the  evangelist  John :  and  ke  gronnded 
his  Inference  on  some  supposed  differences  in  style.  Tois  subjeet  is  coo- 
sidtered  in  pp.  380, 381.  infra, 

*•  Lardner,  Svo.  voi.  vi.  p.  629. ;  4ta  vol.  ill.  p.  448.,  where  there  are  re- 
ferences to  the  former  volumes  of  his  works,  containing  ths  tesdmonles  of 
the  above  cited  fathers  and  others  at  length.  Woodhouaeb  PJP*  60—77 
Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evangelium  Joannis,  tooL  I.  pp.  116—191  ViM  Introd 
ad  Nov.  Test  p.  117.  et  »eq. 

•*  The  Apooslypse  is  omitted  in  the  catalogues  of  csnonicsl  books  formed 
by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  340.X  and  by  the  councQ  of  Laodlcea 
(A.  n.  364.),  and  in  one  or  two  other  early  catalogues  of  the  Bcrlpttirca : 
but  this  omission  was  probably  owing  not  to  sny  suspicion  concerning  its 
authenticity  or  genuineness,  but  because  Its  obscurity  ami  mysterioosnesv 
were  thought  to  render  it  less  lit  to  be  read  publicly  and  generally.  Bishop 
Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  SOb, 

«s  Woodhouse,  pp.  78—81.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  630, 631. ;  4to.  vol 
IIL  pp.  448;  449. 
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airest  or  divert  its  eourse,  to  lose  it  in  the  sands  of  antiquity, 
or  bury  it  in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages.  We  have  seen 
these  attempts  repeated  in  our  own  times,  and  by  a  dexterous 
adversary.  But  it  has  at  length  arrived  to  us,  such  as  it 
flowed  forth  at  the  beginning.'** 

In  short,  so  far  as  external  evidtnu  c^n  enable  us  to  de- 
termine conoeming  this  book,  we  may  indubitably  pronounce 
that  it  IS  TO  BB  RECEIVED  as  *^  divine  Scripture  communicated 
to  the  church  by  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist." 

2.  We  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  tne  Internal  Evi* 
dence  for  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. 'Diis  we  may  reduce  to  three  points ;  viz.  1.  its 
correspondence,  in  point  of  doctrine  an|  of  imagery,  with 
other  books  of  divine  authority ; — 2,  liie  sublimity  of  this 
book ; — and,  3.  The  coincidence  of  its  style  witii  the  un- 
eontdsted  writings  of  John. 

(1.)  The  Apocaljfpte  c9rre»pond9  in  doctrine  andintagery 
with  r4her  booki  of  divine  authority. 

Though  the  doctrines  of  ChrietiBnitjr  are  by  no  means  %orineipal  sub- 
ject of  this  book,  yet  If  we  advert  to  the  doctrtaies  actually  delivered  in 
It,  we  aball  find  a  perfect  congmity  with  those  delivered  in  toe  other  apos* 
tolical  writings.  Miehaelis  has  said,  that  "the  true  and  eternal  Godhead 
of  Christ  is  certainly  not  taught  so  cleaxiy  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  tSaint 
John's  OospeL"  To  this  Dr.  woodhouse  replies,— €ouId  he  expect  so 
clear  an  exposition  from  a  prophecy  which  respects  future  events,  as  from 
a  Gospel  which  the  ancients  have  described  as  written  principally  wuh  tne 
view  of  setting  forth  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  1  But  this  divine  nature  it 
also  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  t>ook, 
and  as  symbols  can  express  it.  Compare  Rev.  i. )].  ill.  21.  v.  6—14.  xix.  13. 
and  xxii.  8  •  The  description  of  the  MiUenniom  m  ihe  twenueth  chapter.  I 
where  the  servants  of  Christ  are  seen  raised  from  the  dead  to  reign  with  | 
him  a  thousand  years,  has  been  objected  to,  as  introducing  doctrmes  in- } 
consistent  with  the  porlty  enjoined  in  the  Gospel  Bnt  the  representation  j 
in  queatlon  is  no  doctrine  ;  it  is  a  prediction  delivered  in  a  flgorative  atyie,  j 
ana  yet  unfulfilled.  The  extravagiant  notions  of  the  ChiUasts  cannot  witn 
iustice  be  charged  upon  the  Apocalypse.  TIsc  prophecy  can  only  be  ex- 
ulained  in  general  terms ;  In  due  time  we  beUeve  that  it  will  be  ftilfiUed,  and 
in  the  mean  Ume  it  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  though  we  under- 
stand it  not  It  has  also  been  objected  by  Dr.  Less,  that  the  tnumpn  of  the 
saints,  upon  the  horrid  punishment  of  their  enemies  <Rev.  xix.  i— 10.  xxii. 
9,  9.\  is  irrecoocilaDle  with  the  chariuble  spirit  of  the  Gospel  But  no 
such  literal  triumph  was  designed :  the  passage  in  question  is  the  triumph 
of  puro  religion  over  idolatrous  superstition  and  tyrannv,  represented 
aUtgoriealiy,  at  which  every  true  believer  must  rejoice.  lllic!:aelis  like- 
wise has  objected  to  other  paasages  of  the  Apocalypae,  aa  containing  doc- 
trines repugnant  to  those  delivered  in  the  other  parts  of  Scnpture ;  but 
these  passages,  when  fully  examined,  will  be  found  to  contain  no  doctrines, 
but  figurative  representations  oi  future  events.  "  We  may,  therefore, 
truly  aasert  of  the  Apocalypse^  that,  &irly  unoeratood,  it  contains  nothing 
which,  either  in  point  of  ooctrme,  or  in  relatbn  of  eventa,  past  or  to  come, 
will  be  found  to  contradict  any  previous  divine  revelation.  It  accords  with 
the  divine  counsels  already  revealed.  It  expands  and  reveals  them  more 
completely.  We  see  the  gradual  flow  of  sacred  prophecy  (.according  to 
he  true  tenor  of  it,  acknowledged  by  divineaX  first  a  lounialh,  then  a  rill 
then,  by  the  union  of  other  divine  streams,  faicreanng  in  ita  course,  (III  at 
length,  by  the  accession  of  the  propheUcal  waters  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  acquisition  or  the  apocalyptical  succours,  it  becomes 
a  noble  river,  enriching  and  adorning  the  Christian  land."" 

(S.)  The  MubUmity  of  the  ideaa  and  imagery  m  another 
etriking  internal  evidence  of  ihe  genuinenett  and  divine  ori* 
t^n  of  the  Apocalypee, 

These  ideas  and  this  Imagery  are  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  In  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  **  In  the  word  of  God  there  is  a  grandeur  and  majesty, 
Independent  of  the  accidents  of  lannuge,  consisting  In  the  greatness  and 
sublimity  of  the  things  revealed  Men  or  genius  may  catch  some  sparks 
of  this  heavenly  fire ;  they  may  imitate  it,  and  with  considerable  success : 
but  no  one  is  found  so  confident  in  this  land  of  strength,  as  to  neglect  the 
arts  of  composition.  Blahomet  was  a  man  of  superior  genius ;  in  writing 
his  pretended  revelation,  he  borrowed  much  from  the  aacred  Scriptures ; 
he  attempted  often.  In  imitation  of  them,  to  be  simply  sublime :  but  he  did 
not  trust  to  this  only,  he  endeavoured  to  adorn  his  work  with  all  the  impos- 
ing charmri  of  human  eloquence  and  cultivated  language ;  and  he  appealed 
to  Ihe  perfection  of  his  compoaitions  as  a  proof  of  their  divine  original 
Such  an  appeal  would  have  liille  served  his  cause  in  a  criUcal  and  enliiht- 
ened  age,  wnich  would  expect  far  other  internal  proofs  of  divinity  than 
those  which  result  from  elegant  diction.  The  learned  of  such  an  age  would 
reject  a  prophet  appealing  to  a  proof  which  has  never  been  admitted  with 
respect  to  former  revelations ;  a  prophet,  vrho,  both  in  doctrine,  and  in  the 
relation  of  events,  past  and  future,  Is  seen  to  contradict,  or  add  strange 
extravagant  conceits  to,  the  credible  and  well-attested  revelations  of  former 
times. 

"  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Apocalypse.  Compare  It  with 
forged  prophecies :  many  auch  have  been  written ;  some  calculated  to  de- 
ceive, others  only  to  amuse.  These  works,  if  they  amaze  us,  as  appearing 
to  have  been  fulfilled,  are  commonly  found  to  have  been  written  q/7er  the 
events  foretold,  and  to  have  a  retrospective  date  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  But  no  one  can  show  that  the  Apocalypse  contains  prophecies  which 
were  fulfilled  before  they  were  written."* 

Compare  also  the  Auoc^pse  with  the  apocryf)ial  revelations  ascribed 
to  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  and  Stephen,  some  frsgments  of  which 

1  Woodhouse,  p.  87.  The  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  thin 
book  is  discnssed  at  length  bv  Hug.    Introduction,  vol.  n.  pp.  630—653. 

•  We  may  add,  also,  that  the  reality  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  explicitly 
asserted  (Rev.  I  5.  and  7.)  in  conformity  with  the  accounts  of  thd  evange- 
lists, and  the  constant  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  Whence  it  Is  evident 
that  the  Apocalypse  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  heresfarcb  Cerln- 
thns  (as  some  early  writers  have  asserted),  for  he  maintained  that  Christ 
did  not  suffer,  but  only  Jesus.  Miehaelis  (vol  iv^.  409.)  and  Dr.  Lardner 
^Works,  8vo.  vol  II.  pp.  lU,  112. ;  4to.  vol  I  pp.  63GL  639.)  have  both  shown 
that  Cerinthus  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  Revelation. 

s  Woodhouse,  pp.  8»--86. 133L  «  Ibid.  p.  99. 


are  still  extant.*  How  diflbrent  are  the  hnpage,  ehsncler,  lad  tcBii. 
ments  of  these  spurious  productions  I  Tho  nthen  of -tke  ftrat  teBtviH 
compared  them  at  length,  and  rejected  them  al  except  tkia  •ekoewidbed 
work  of  Saint  John ;  which  they  goarded  with  ao  sednloQi  a  care  ai  to 
preserve  it  in  the  main,  free  from  interpolations,  while  the  (»aiQe  rg^ 
duaions  of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  other  aposidiical  mea,  are  kaovo  to 
have  suffered  ffom  the  contact  of  proftne  peoa^ 

(3.)  The  Btyle  of  the  Apocalypoe  coinndn  with  tke  ttjle  %} 
the  unditputed  writingo  of  Saint  John. 


The  proof  of  this  depends  upon  a  coUa^n  of  paaagai:  Weta^  n^ 
Dr.  Lardner  have  both  collected  a  great  number  of  eraoea^  la  wl^k 
the  same  forms  of  expression  occur  in  the  Ajpocalyne  as  art  nudmiib 
Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  tnia  apectki. 

From  their  lists  we  have  sdected  the  fdUowing;  more  niifU  vrnti  b 
added,  If  we  had  room  for  their  insertion.— 4}ompBTe 


Rev.  1. 1. 
Rev.  1. 5. 
Rev.  1. 7. 
Rev.  ii.  7. 
Rev.  ii.  lOl    < 
ReT.».17.    . 
Rev.  Ill  4.    . 
Rev.Ui.7.    « 
Rev.  ill  7. 9. 
Rev.  ill  9.    . 
Reir.iilia  • 
Rev.  ill  21.  • 
Rev.  V.  6. 12. 
Rev.vi.2.     • 
Rev.  ix.  5.     < 
Rev.  xii.  3.    • 
Rev.  xix.  la 
Rev.  XXI.  6.  . 
Rsv.  xxi.  27. 


Rev.xxllM. 
Rev  xxU.  8. 19. 


with       John  xil  33.  zviil  37.  ul  19. 
1  John  L  7. 
John  xix.  37. 
John  vi.  32. 
John  XX.  27. 
John  vi.  32. 

•  John  vl  66. 

John  1. 14.  jdv.  6.  1  John  v.SOi 

John  XV.  20.  xvH.  6.  1  John  US 

John  xl  27. 

John  xil  27. 

lJohnill3,14.hr.4.v.6L 

John  1.39. 36. 

John  I.  29L 

John  xviU.  26.  ttl  17. 

•  John  xii.  31. 
John  1. 1. 
Jul;n  "i!  ?7. 

John  vl.  36.  1  John  1 1  (Or.) 
!=  all  which  naassffes  «e  hm  e 
stances  of  ncucr  adi^eowtia! 
partiOples  pui^r  roaicQiiiia. 

Jonn  1-  12,     K(ovr»a,  nghL 

John  vili.  61, 58.  66.  xiv.  23^  2ii 


It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  other  evangelists  to  pot  (h^ 

names  to  their  Gospels :  nor  is  any  name  prefixed  lo  the  Gpifda  is  ite 
Hebrews ;  y<et  these  writmgs  are  universally  received  as  geniuie  and  as- 
thcntic.  But  though  St  John  has  not  named  himaelf  in  his  Gospci,  yet  k( 
has  there  so  described  hiipseli;>  that  it  ia  Impossible  not  to  know  tain;ari 
with  regard  to  the  Epistles,  the  persons  to  vrhom  they  were  sent  eoaUacfl 
be  ignorant  from  whom  they  came. 

Objbctioit  8.  Though  the  vrriter  of  the  JieveloHm  cd» 
hinuelfJohn,  he  haa  not  ohoton  u§  that  he  i$  the  apottle  eftha 
name,  Miehaelis  thinks  that  he  ought  at  least  to  hate  ndt 
himself  known  by  some  such  orcumloculion  as  he  had  uiai  is 
the  Goepet-wAe  diociple  whom  Jee/uo  iaved, 

AifswBB.  "Such  addition  to  the  name  of  John  was  tofrilv  neediest.  Se 
wrote  to  the  seven  churches,  and  from  Patmos,  in  wMcb  ImIiwI  te  f^: 
presses  that  *  he  is  suffbring  tribulation  for  the  word  of  Gid  and  die  t^a- 
mony  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Ailthe  churches  knew  that  he  was  then  m&m 
banishment  in  that  island,  and  they  knew  the  cause  of  it, '  for  tbe  Mm 
of  God.'  An  Epistle  containing  the  history  of  a  heavenly  vision,  wen  bj 
John  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  reooired  no  other  addition.  Wliit  iM 
would  write  John  aione,  vrithout  otner  addition  dr  exptanatioo,  excfpdag 
the  great  John,  John  the  apostle  and  president  of  all  the  churches^  Apn- 
vate  person  would  have  described  himself  by  the  addition  of  b»  faih«ri 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients.  A  bishop  or  P^*^-^ 
would  have  added  the  name  of  his  chnith ;  bnt  John  the  apostfe  neeM 
no  such  distinguishing  mark  or  appellation.  A  ftbrieator  of  ta  ^^ 
containing  a  revelation  in  Saint  John's  name,  would  perhaps  have  aiw! 
his  titles  of  <  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,'  &c.,  or  wotiM  bave.fntrodace(]af<!i« 
circnmloculioB  in  imitation  of  those  In  his  Gospel ;  but,  froib  the  expr» 
sion  as  it  now  stands,  we  derive  a  much  stranger  evidence  that  i( » >» 
genuine  work  of  Saint  John."* 

>  In  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphoa  Novi  Testainenti  of  FabriciuB,  oA^- 
Jeremiah  Jonea's  elaborate  work  on  the  New  TeBtameat. 

•  Woodhouse.  p.  100.  ^      , 
'  Wetstenll  Nj>v.  Test.  torn.  H.  p.  747.  note.    Lardner's  Works,  Sro.  wl 

ii.  pp.  121—123. ;  4to.  vol  I  pp.  61$  644.  See  also  Dr.  Joitin's  DtKOorsei 
qn  the  Christian  Religion,  pp.  225.  396.  note.    • 

•  See  John  xxi.  21.  and  othdr  piaces.  ^ 

•  Saint  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  his  Epistles,  has  used  gmewlj,nn 
always,  the  term  "Apostle;"  but  with  him  it  was  mere  necena^™' 
with  Saint  John,  who  was  confessedly  such,  having  been  i^u®'*^'f?.l!!J 
the  twelve.  Saint  Paul's  right  to  the  apostleship,  having  been  estabiiw<^ 
more  privately,  had  been  doubted  by  some,  which  leads  hkn  to  aar,  ao 


In  these  passages  the  aKieenwm  both  in  style  and  expreaaa 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceiTe  how  such  Mnbi 
coincidences  could  exist  in  writings  so  different  in  their  Ditora 
as  the  Gospel  and  fitst  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Apocahpscil 
they  were  not  all  the  productions  of  one  and  the  nine  ntJMr. 
But  it  has  been  objected,  that  there  are  differences  in  the  rtyle 
of  this  book,  which  render  it  uncert^n  whether  it  wu  lallj 
written  bj  the  apostle.  These  objections  were  first  surtod  br 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  contended  that  the  Apocsfypn 
was  not  the  produeiicn  of  Saint  John,  and  ooniectond  tint  i( 
was  written  by  John,  an  elder  of  the  Ephesian  choidL  Ha 
objections  are  six  m  number;  and  as  some  of  them  bit  keo 
adopted  by  Miehaelis,  we  shall  briefly  state  and  consider  tim. 

Obiigtioh  1.  The  evangeuot  Jonn  hoe  not  nnnied  kaudf 
either  in  hit  Gospel  or  in  hie  Catholic  Epiotleo ;  huX  tkevnter 
of  the  Revelation  namet  himself  more  than  once. 
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Objkctiov  3.  The  Revelation  doet  not  mention  the  Catholic 
Epiottct  nnr  the  Catholic  Epiotle  the  Revelation, 

Akswsr.  It  is  not  the  practiQc  of  tbe.iacred  writers  to  quote  themselves, 
ir  refei'  to  their  own  works,  unless  iheV  write  more  than  one  Epistle  to 
he  wine  churches  or  penon«;  iiiwhich cisa  they  mentloo  such  former 
^istie.  This,  Dr.  Lsrdner  observe^  is  JMtunL  and  it  is  done  bj  Saint 
^ul ;  but  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  is  toboly  silent  concerning  any 
1  his  former  Episdes,  though,  at  the  time  of  writing  It,  he  had  wrluen 
eversi. 

Objsctxov4.  There  tea  greai  reoemblance  tn  oentiment, 
utnnery  and  e^prettion  between  the  Goopel  and  thefint  Epie- 
le  of  Seunt  Jqhns  but  the  Revelation  it  altogether  ^erent, 
9ithou$  antf  affinity  or  resemblance  •whatever, 

Airawsm.  In  the  first  plsce,  If  it  were  true  that  diere  was  such  a  dif- 
sreocQ  of  style  as  Dionysius  and  (after  him)  Michaelis  have  asserted,  it 
nay  be  eccounted  foe  by  the  dlflbrence  of  subJeet.  The  style  of  history 
I  not  the'  style  of  sn  epistle  or  a  prophecy.  The  style  of  history  is  shn- 
le ;  of  an  epistle,  foouliar;  and  that  of  prophecy  Is  sublime ;  and  such 
nquestlooably  is  the  style  <}flf)e  IteTetadbn.  But,  secondly,  this  objec- 
ion  is  contradicted  br  act;  sod  the  proob  adduced  in  p.  380.  wiU  anow 
tisc  the  coincidence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  undisputed  Gospel 
nd  X^istle  of  8aiot  John  is  such,  that  they  miiat  have  been  written  by  one 
nd  tkm-  same  author. 


Ob  JBCnov  6.  The  Goopel  and  ^iotle  of  John  are  loritten 
n  cmrrect  and  elegant  Qreek,  but  the  writer  of  the  Revela- 
ion  dieeevero  no  aeenrute  ferwwledge  of  thai  language :  on 
'he  c^ntretrtfy  the  Apocalypoe  obeundo  trith  barbarianu  and 
foledente* 


AmiwBB.  This  objectfon  is  founded  on  Che  mlstalten  Idea  that  the  writers 
>f  the  New  Testament  wrote  in  ii««e  Greek;  which,  we  bsve  already  seen,* 
s  not  the  case.  The  same  grammatical  irre^ilarilies  which  Iiave  been 
>bjected  to  in  the  Apocalypse  are  also  observable  In  the  Septuagint,  as  well 
IS  tn  the  Gospels  and  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  But  ibis  dif- 
ference of  Isogusse  OB^  alw  be  aoeoaoted  for  by  the  length  of  time  which 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  compo^bg  of  these  boolu;  for  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  9an  and  the  same  person  writing  upon  different  arguments,  snd 
at  a  great  cfistanee  of  time,  espocislly  if  he  do  one  who  does  not  frequently 
exercise  his  style,  or  write  hi  the  Intermediste  roace,  should  have  a  very 
different  manner  in  his  several  performances.  Now  the  Gospel  of  fiWnt 
John,  we  have  seen,  was  written  about  the  year  97— that  is,  about  sixty 
vears  after  the  events  recorded  in  it  At  such  a  dislanee  of  time.  Or.  Wood- 
aouse  rettiarlcs^  the  mind  is  enabled  lo  look  back  with  composure,  and  to 
rqiresent  with  serenity  transactions  Which  could  not  be  narrated  soon 
aiter  they  had  happened,  without  warm  and  passionate  ejqiressions.  It 
seems  to  be  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  evancelist  is  seen  to  relate 
la  so  cool  a  style,  m  the  Gospel,  those  suArings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which 
he  bad  witnessed,  end  which,  if  related  by  him  immediately  after  the 
events  had  taken  place,  could  not  have  be^n  told  otherwise  than  v?ith 
emotion  and  Indignation.  Bat  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  Its  author 
immediately  afler  he  had  seen  the  vision ;  the  impression  on  his  mind  had 
no  time  to  cool;  his  expressions  kept  pace  with  his  feelings,  and  his  snrlo 
became  vivid  and  glowing.*  There  Is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  having 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  of  supposing  our 
Greek  text  to  be  a  version  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined;  but  which 
hypothesis  is  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Objbctiov  .6.  The  bookio  to  obocure  aa  to  be  umtUelUgiblCt 
and  to  therefore  improperly  called  a  Revelation, 

This  trifling  objection,  for  such  it  b  pronounced  to  be  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  was  fint  published  by  Dtonysim^  who  represents  it  as 
being  entertained  by  many  persons  in  his  time  (the  middle  of 
the  third  century).  In  our  tune  it  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis, 
who  has  laid  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  this  objection  admits  of 
the  following  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Awswaa.    In  the  first  place  the  author  might  with  great  propriety  caO 
that  a  revelation,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  though  he  had  received  it,  and  was  to  represent  it,  in  a  flgnrative 
and  emblematical  Style.    But.  seeondly,  this  revelation  Is  often  spoken  of 
as  a  prophecy.  (See  Rev.  i.  13.  and  xxii.  7. 10. 18, 19.)  Now,  it  is  the  nature 
of  prophecies  to  be  obscure  when  delivered,  and  for  some  time  after,* 
even  in  the  case  of  propliecies  fulfilled ;  "ijecause  the  hmgnage  in  which 
thev  are  dettvered  is  svmbolica^  which,  though  governed  by  certain  rule% 
ana  therefore  attainable  by  the  judicious  among  the  learned,  is  neverthe- 
less very  liable  to  misconstruction  in  rash  and  unskilful  hands.    But  pro- 
Ehecics,  yet  unfulfilled,  are  necessarily  invohred  in  deeper  darkness, 
ecause  the  event  is  wantingto  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  or 
itself  is  designedly  obscure.  This  same  objection  of  obscurity  will  operate 
aa  forcibly  against  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  end  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  against  those  of  the  Apoca^pie :  particularly  the  predictions 
which  appertain  to  the  latter  days.    The  book  of  Daniel,  which  hts  our 
Saviour's  seal  to  it  (Matt  xxiv.  15.),  must  be  rejected  with  the  Apocslypse, 
If  it  be  a  sufficient  objectiou  to  it,  that  it  is  yet  in  msny  places  obscare."« 
A  conclusion  this,  to  which  no  Christian  can  or  will  give  his  assent. 

Bo  far,  however.  Is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  from  making  against 
its  genuineness,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  btemal  proof  of  its 
authenticity  and  divine  original:  "  for  It  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy,*' Sir 
Isaac  Newton  well  argues.  "  that  it  should  not  be  understood  before  the 
last  a^eof  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  makes  forthe  credit  of  the  prophecy 
that  it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  folly  of  interpreters,"  he  justly  con- 
tlnucii,  "  has  been,  to  foretell  times  and  things  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  dod 
Uesigned  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  only 
exposed  themselvM,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt.    The 

not  I  an  apostle  Y"  Ac,  (I  Cor.  ix.  1.);  and  therefore  he  generally  asserts 
Mtniel^  in  his  Epistles,  to  be  aa  apoatle.  Saint  John  bad  do  need  to  use 
the  term :  his  authority  as  an  apostle  was  undoubted :  be  therefore  cslls 
liimself  by  mi  humbler  titles  "A  brother  and  cpnipanion  m  tribulation :" 
*>  Saint  James,  although  an  apostle,  mentions  himself  only  as  "  A  servant 
•t  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (James  i.  1.)  Woodhouse,  p.  114. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  194—196.    On  the  Nature  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 

*  Woodhouse,  p.  122. 

«  >>«e  2  Pet  i.  19.  1  Pet  1 10->12.  and  Luke  ziiv.  2&-I27, 3l  44-40. 

*  Wimdhoose,  p.  103. 


design  of  God  was  much  otherwise.  He  gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratity  aien's  curiosities,  by  enabling  them 
to  foreknow  things  but  that,  after  that  thejr  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  bv  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  interpreter's, 
be  then  msnifested  thereby  to  the  world.  For  the  event  of  things,  pre- 
dicted many  ages  before,  will  then  be  a  convincing  aigument  that  the  work! 
is  governed  oy  providence.  For  as  the  few  and  obscure  prophecies  con- 
cerning Christ's  first  coming  were  for  setting  up  the  Christian  religion, 
which  all  nations  have  since  corrupted ;  so  the  many  and  clear  prophecies 
concentlng  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's  secona  coming  are  not  only 
for  predicting,  but  also  for  effs^ng  a  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  the 
long-lost  truth,  and  setting  up  a  kmgdom  wherein  dwells  righteousness. 


The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse ;  and  this  prophecy,  thus  proved  and 
understood,  .will  open  the  old  prophets,  and  altogether  will  make  known 
the  true  religion,  and  establish  it.  There  is  already  so  much  of  the  pro' 
phecy  ft]]fiUed,  that  as  many  as  win  take  pains  In  this  study  may  see  sufift* 
dent  instances  of  God's  providenee ;  but  then  the  signal  revolutions  pre* 
dieted  by  all  the  holy  prophets  wfil  at  once  both  turn  men's  eyes  upon  con- 
sidering the  predictions,  snd  plainly  interpret  them.  Till  then  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  interpreting  what  bath  been  already  fulfilled."* 

Such  are  the  most  material  obiectionB  that  have  been 
brought  against  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  veiy 
satis&ctory  answers  above  given,  from  the  writings  of  pious 
and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difficult  task  to  add^  numerous^ 
other  considerations,  all  tending  to  show  its  divine  original ; 
but  the  preceding  testimoniest  both  external  and  internal, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unquestionable  production  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is 
mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequently  follows, 
that  this  book  has  an  indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the 
canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  the  ancient  fatners  of  the 
church  have  assign^  to  it,  and  which  the  reformers  in  the 
Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation  con- 
firmed.B 

III.  The  Time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subject 
that  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  ana  on 
this  point  not  fewer  than  six  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
Four  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  m 
this  place* 

1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocaljpse  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epipnanius  is  the  only 
ancient  father  whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalf 
of  this  opinion :  and  he  did  not  live  till  three  hundred  years 
later  ^an  St.  John.  Although  this  date  is  sanctioned  by 
Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of  the  book  were 
seen  at  several  times,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  joined 
together  in  one  book ;  yet  there  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions against  it.  The  Jirst  is,  that  there  was  no  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequently 
John's  banishment  to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that 
period.  This  emperor  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banish- 
ing the  Jews  from  Rome,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces,  much  less  the  Christians ;  and  the  governors  had 
m  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Christians  out  of  their 

Srovinces  without  an  order  from  the  emperor:  besides,  it 
oes  not  appear  that  Saint  John  was  at  Ephesus  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is 
founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  for  this  fact  cannot  be  recon* 
dlea  with  the  nistory  cdven  of  the  first  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Saint 
John  wrote  it  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  in  tne  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  before  the  destruction  of  Jeruealem,  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;'  but  it  is  untenable, 
for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac  until  the 
middle  ot  the  eixth  century,  and  the  anonymous  subscription 
is  of  no  force. 


•  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observadons  on  the  Prophecies  of  Danlsl  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  pp.  261—263. 

•  Lampe,  Comment  la  £vang.  Joanmlsb  torn.  Ijip.  125—131.  Lardner'* 
Works,  8vo.  voL  ii.  pp.  110— ISa  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  627-4^7.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  461— 600. 628-614.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Dissertation,  Dp.  8&-141.  Dr.W; 
has  considered  at  length  and  refuted,  several  minor  objections  of  Wehaells 
and  Dr.  Less,  which  want  of  room  baa  compelled  us  to  omit. 

1  Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to  support  his  hypothesis  hy  slitting 
that  the  apostolic  episdes  contain  quotations  from  the  Apocslypse ;  and  his 
hypothesfs  has  recently  been  hdopted  by  Dr.  Tilloch  hi  his  "Dhsertations" 
faitroductory  to  the  study  of  this  boolc.  Dr.  T.,  it  must  be  scknowledged, 
has  conducted  his  view  of  the  subject  with  equal  ingenuity  and  skill ;  hot 
the  arguments  for  the  late  date  are  decisive  to  the  vrriter  of  these  i»ge«. 
The  collection  of  verbally  parallel  passages,  between  the  Apocalypse  snd 
the  Epistles,  It  has  been  forcibly  observed,  "  appear  to  prove  that  the 
apostles  in  general  were  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  conceminit 
which  Sidnt  John  prophesied,  hut  that  they  knew  them  bv  the  influence  of 
die  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  St  John.  The  expressions  In 
question,  therefore,  were  common  to  aU  the  hisplred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament "  Townsend's  New  Testament  arraogied  in  Cbranol<^alOr  Itr 
VOL  ii.  p.  66Sk 
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t  B«au8obre  et  L'EnGsuit,  Pr6fiic«  aur  PApocalypso  da  Saint  Jean, 
613,  6H. 

*  From  the  expreasion  In  Rer.  I.  9.  "  /  was  in  the  late  qfPatnum^"  Dr. 
Woodhouse  is  or  opinion  that  there  aeeins  to  be  internal  evideaeo  that  the 
Revelation  was  wriuen  after  Saint  John  had  left  Paunos. 

«  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  518—608.   Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ▼>.  pp.  6^— 63a ;  4to. 
vol.  I.  pp.  450-453.    Dr.  Woodhouse's  Dissertation,  pp.  6— aB. 
«A  Nov.  Teit»  pp.  12^132. 


3.  Another  hypotheBia  makes  this  book  to  haye  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  before  the  JewUh 
war ;  but  it  does  not  determine  wheUier  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  or  in  that  of  Nero. 

4.  The  most  probable  and  generally  receiTod  opinion  is^ 
ihat  John  was  banished  into  Patmos  towards  the  end  of 
Domitian's  reign«  by  virtue  of  his  edicts  for  persecuting  the 
Christians ;  and  that  he  had  the  Reyelations  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse  during  his  exile ;  though  the  book  itself  could 
not  have  been  published  until  after  the  ap08tle*8  release  and 
retam  to  Ephesus.  The  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  anti- 
€[oity  attests  that  John  was  banished  by  the  order  of  Domi- 1 
tian.  Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  other  early  fathers,  refer  the 
apostle's  exile  to  thelatter  part  of  Domitian's  reign,  and  they 
concur  in  saying  that  he  there  received  the  Revelations 
described  in  the  Apocalypse.  Internal  evidence  likewise 
supports  this  conclusion,  ror,  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  are  described  as 
being  in  that  advanced  and  flourishing  state  of  society  and 

'  discipline,  and  to  have  undergone  those  changes  in  their  faith 
and  morals,  which  could  not  nave  taken  place  if  they  had  not 
been  planted  for  a  considerable  time.  Thus,  the  church  of 
Ephesus  is  censured  for  having  left  "  her  first  love.'*  That 
ofSardis  "  had  a  name  to  live,  nut  was  dead."  The  church 
of  Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewarmness  and  indifference. 
Now  the  church  of  Ephesus,  for  instance,  was  not  founded 
by  Paul  until  the  latter  part  of  Claudian's  reign :  and  when 
he  wrote  to  them  from  Rome,  k\  d.  61,  instead  of  reprov- 
ing them  for  any  want  of  love,  he  commends  their  love 
and  faith.  (Epn.  f.  15.)  Further,  it  appears  from  the 
Revelation  that  the  Nicolaitans  formed  a  sect  when  this  book 
was  written,  since  they  are  expressly  named :  whereas  the^ 
were  only  foretold  in  general  terms  by  Saint  Peter  in  his 
second  Efpistle,  written  a.  d.  65,  and  in  Saint  Jude's  Epistle, 
which  was  written  about  a.  d.  65  or  66.  It  is  also  evident, 
from  various  passages  of  the  Revelation,  that  there  had  been 
an  onen  persecution  in  the  provinces.  John  himself  had 
been  banished  into  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  The 
church  of  Ephesus  Tor  its  bishop)  is  commended  for  its 
*Mabour  and />a/ience,''  which  seems  to  imply  persecution. 
This  is  still  more  evident  in  the  following  address  to  the 
church  of  Smyrna  (Rev.  ii.  9.), — ^»*  I  know  thy  works  and 
tribulation^^  ^hkla :  which  last  word  always  denotes  perse- 
cution in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  so  explained  m  the 
following  verse. 

Lastly,  In  Rev.  ii.  13.  mention  is  made  of  a  martyr  named 
Antipas,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Per^mos.  Though 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history  gives  us  no  information  con- 
cerning this  Antipas,  yet  it  is  certain,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  language,  that  what  is  here  said  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  not  mystically,  as  some  expositors  have  ex- 
plainea  it.  Since,  therefore,  the  persecution,  mentioned  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  cannot  relate  to 
the  time  of  Claudius,  who  did  not  persecute  the  Christians, 
nor  to  the  time  of  Nero,  whose  persecution  did  not  reach  the 
provinces,  it  must  necessarily  ne  refened  to  Domitian,  ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition.^ 

Domitian's  death  is  related  to  have  happened  in  September, 
A.  D.  96.  ^  The  Christian  exiles  were  then  liberated,  and  John 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus.  As,  however,  the 
emperor's  decease,  and  the  permission  to  return,  could  not 
be  Known  in  Asia  immediately,  some  time  must  intervene 
before  the  apostle  could  be  at  liberty  either  to  write  the 
Apocalypse  at  Ephesus,'  or  to  send  it  by  messengers  from 
Patmos.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Mill,  Le  Clerc, 
Basnage,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
and  ouer  eminent  critics,  in  placing  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
year  96  or  97.» 

IV.  The  Occasion  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  book  itself.  John,  oeing  in  exile 
in  the  island  of  Patmos,  is  favoured  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  him,  and  is  repeatedly  commanded 
to  commit  to  writing  the  visions  whicn  he  beheld.  (See 
Rev.  i.  11.  19.  ii.  1.  8.  12.  18.  iii.  1.  7.  14.  xiv.  13.  xix.  9. 
and  xxi.  5.)  The  Scope  or  design  of  this  book  is  twofold ; 
firsts  generally  to  make  known  to  the  apostle  **  the  things 
which  are"  (i.  19.),  that  is,  ^e  then  present  state  of  the 
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Christian  churches  in  Asia ;  and,  teeondhi^  and  prmcipallr, 
to  reveal  to  him  "  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter/*  qJ 
the  constitution  and  fates  of  the  Cliristian  church,  thzocgh 
its  sevend  periods  of  propagation,  corruption,  and  ameati. 
ment,  from  its  bejgriniiing  to  its  consummation  in  glorj, 
'*The  prophecy  of  the  Keyelation,*'  says  Daubox,  ^^wap 
designed  as  a  standing  monument  to  the  church,  to  bow 
what  destinies  attend  it;  and  that,  when  men  should  suffer 
for  the  name  of  Christ,  they  miffht  here  find  some  consoUtion 
both  for  themselves  and  for  Ine  church : — for  themseiret, 
by  the  prospect  and  certainty  of  a  reward ; — ^foi  the  choich, 
by  the  testimony  that  Chnst  never  forsakes  it,  but  vil) 
conquer  at  last." 

V.  The  Apocalypse,  therefore,  consists  of  two  priocipal 
divisions  or  parts ;  viz. 

After  the  Utle  of  the  book.  (i.  1—3.) 
Pabt  I.  contains  h,  wu  the  ^^thmga  toAtcA  ore/"  thaiit^lk 

then  present  state  of  the  church. 

Sect.  1.  The  Epistle  of  John  to  the  seven  chuivhei,  nd  la 

account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesui  with  Iheipt- 

bols  of  Us  power,  together  with  the  commiwinn  gimby 

hun  to  the  apostle,  to  write  what  he  beholds,  (i  9—30.) 
SscT.  2.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Chwch  at  Zj^ 

(ii.  1—7.) 
SxGT.  3.  The'Addreis  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Bmjxjo. 

(iL8—n.) 
SscT.  4.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  PergtmoiL 

(u.  12—17.) 
8xcT.  5.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Chtuch  at  Thjvba. 

(ii.  18—29.) 
SxcT.  6.  The  Addresi  or  Epistle  to  the  Chuidi  st  Sudis.  (ii 

1—6.) 
SxcT.  7.  The  Addieas  or  Epistle  to  the  ChuR^  st  PhM). 

phia.  (iii.  7 — 13.) 
SicT.  8.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ltodieea. 

(ui.  14—22.) 

The  seven  charchea  of  the  Lydiui  or  Proeonmikr  Asia,  to  whkb  flsne 
Epistles  were  addressed,  are  supposed  to  hare  been  planted  bfthe^Md* 
Paul  and  his  assistanta  during  their  ministry.    They  lie  nearly  ia  tn  ao* 
phitheatre,  and  are  addressed  according  to  their  geographical  po^MH.' 
Vitringa  and  other  eminent  eomroentaiors  have  suppoaed  that  the  leia 
Epistles  to  the  Apocalyptic  churches  are  prophetical  of  ao  manr  tacceim 
periods  and  slates  of  tne  church,  from  the  beginning  of  Chrimnlty  letlie 
consummation  of  ail  ihinga.    But  for  ibis  opinion,  Ks:top  Newtoo  tluoU 
(here  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence.  a&  J  it  is  In  ftet  cooindicted 
h-*  the  book  of  Revelation  itself;  for  the  lasi  siaie  of  xt%  church  n  ben 
deccribed  as  the  most  glorious  of  all,  but  m  the  last  oi  tneae  En«H 
that  of  Laodicea,  the  church  is  represented  as  **  wrsiched  sndniMwie, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naced."    But  though  these  Epi^es  tn^r  mber 
a  literal  than  a  mystiral  meaning,  vet  uiev  cuniain  excellent  prec«puiad 
exhortations,  commendations  and  rvproofa,  promises  snd  mrMtenB^ 
which  are  calculated  to  allbrd  instmction  to  the  oDiveraal  chorcA  ofClatf 
at  all  times.   "  Some  churches,"  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  *'  like  thoie  of  Svda 
Thyatira,  and  Laodicea,  arc  lukewarm  and  greatly  corrupted;  otbnibi 
mixed  state,  as  those  of  Ephesus  and  Pergamos :  and  some  still  rich,  ^ 
rather  flourishing,  and  have  not  denied  the  &ith  ol  Chrisl,  9m  Sajmai 
Philadelphia.    And  the  admonitions  addressed  to  them->l.  To  repent  lad 
reform  their  ways  ;~<2.  To  reject  false  apostles  and  corrupi  docmsMj-- 
8.  To  retain  iheir  patience  and  steadlastnesa  In  the  faith  ;-^.  Under  Im 
penalty  of  having  ineir  '  lampa  removed;*  or  their  estaMisoed  choitim 
extinguished— are  equally  addreaaed  to  all.    *  He  that  hath  an  ear.  letm 
hear  what  the  Spint  eaith  to  the  ehurehee'  in  general."  (Rev.  ii. ».  iii.  2^)* 

Part  II.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  ituojM  >«sr&«,  *^the  tkn§s 
which  shall  be  hereafir,'*  or  the  Fidwre  StaU  of  the  CM 

through  suaeeding  ages,  from  the  time  what  the  ofmk 
beheld  the  apooaiyptie  visions  to  the  Grand  Consummatm^ 
all  things. 

8xcT.  1.  Therepresentstion  of  the  divine  gloiy  in  hes^en.  (iv.) 
8xcT.  2.  The  sesled  book,  the  Lsmb  who  opeoM  it,  and  d» 

praises  sung  by  the  heavenly  choir.  (▼.) 
Sect.  3.  The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals.  (vL) 
8xcT.  4.  The  sealing  of  the  hundred  and  fbity-fiior  tt^^*^ 

and  the  presentation  of  the  pahupbearing  multitude  belon 

the  throne,  (vii.) 
8xGT.  6.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  fint  fl^ 

trumpets,  and  the  prophetic  commission  to  John. 

I  i.  The  opening  of  the  aeventh  seal,  and  the  commiasioD  tothea/f' 

with  the  seven  trumpets,  (viii.  1—6.)  ,  .^ 

f  ii.  The  first  four  trumpets  (viil.  e-12.),  and  the  dennooalioD  of  W 

three  vroes.  (13.) 
I  HI.  The  JUth  trumpet  and  the  JErsf  wo.  (Ix.  1—12.) 
f  W.  The  etxth  trumpet  and  the  eecond  vro.  (is.  13^1 .)  .  ,,w 

I V.  The  first  prophetical  vision  of  the  open  little  book,  npr«f?°^^ 
different  states  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  end  of  the  rixth  inuopi 
—the  measuring  of  the  temple,  and  the  two  witnesses.  (*•  i""-*^ 
1-14.) 

«  An  account  of  the  above-mentioned  cities  is  given  in  the  Hiitorlc« 
and  Geographleal  Index,  in  Vol.  U.  of  the  present  woilt.       .^    B;.hnc 
•  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  IL  book  U.  p.  !»•  ""^ 


■  Newton's  Dissertatkmsk  voL  U.  it.  167. 
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^^CT,  6.  The  floiiiidbg  of  the  seventh  trampet— the  TisioD  of 
the  woman  penecuted  by  the  dragon,  and  of  the  wild  beasts 
from  the  sea.  and  from  the  land.  (ix.  15 — 19.  xii.  xiii.) 

^KCT*.  7.  The  vision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thoofland  elect  on  Mount  Sion,  and  the  proclamations 
or  1 


i.  The  LAmb  on  Mount  Sfon.  (ziv.  I— &) 

U.  The  Jir9i  angel  proclaims,  (xiv.  6,  7.) 

UV.  The  •ecoMd  angel  proclaims,  (xiv.  a) 

iv.  The  thira  aagel  proclaims,  (xiv.  9—12.) 

V.  The  blesaedneas  of  those  who  die  In  the  Lord  proclaimed,  (ziv.  13.) 

Ti.  The  viaien  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  (xiv.  14—20.) 

Skct.  8.  oontaina  the  seven  vials  and  the  episode  of  the 
harlot  of  Babylon  and  her  ftlL 

\.  Tbe  vision  preparatory  to  the  seven  vials,  (xv.  xvL  1.) 

ii.  The  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials.  CxvL  2—21.) 

ill.  The  If  rest  harlot,  or  Babylon,  (xvii.) 

iv.  The  judgment  of  Babylon  c<Mitinued.  (xvlU.) 

V.  Kxultasion  tn  heaven  over  the  fiillen  Babylon,  and  upon  thsapprosch 

of  Uie  New  Jerusalem,  (xix.  1—10.) 

8bct.  9.  contains  the  grand  conflict,  the  millennium,  the  con- 
flict renewed,  the  judgment,  and  the  new  creation. 

\  i.  The  appearance  of  the  Lord  vHth  his  foUowera  for  battle  snd  vieCorv. 

Cxix-  11— ia> 
I  W.  The  condJct  and  victory  over  the  beast  and  false  prophet  (xix. 

19—21.)  « 

§  iii.  Satan  bound,  snd  the  mtUennlnm.  (xx.  1—6.) 
t  Iv.  Sacan  Jooaed,  deceives  the  nstiona  and  is  cast  into  the  bomins  lake. 

(XX.  7—10.)  * 

S  V.  The  ceneral  resurrection  snd  final  judgment,  (xx.  11— Ifi.) 

Sect.  10.  Description  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  (xzL  xziL  1 — 5.) 
The  Coirci.i7sio]i.  (xziL  6 — 81.) 

VI.  No  book  has  been  more  commented  upon,  or  has  given 
aae  lo  a  greater  Tariety  of  interpretationa,  than  the  Apocalypse, 
which  has  ever  been  accounted  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  New  Testament.    The  figurative  language  in  which  the 
V\%\oii%  are  delivered ;  the  variety  of  symbds  under  which 
the  events  are  presignified ;  the  extent  of  the  nrophetical 
information,  which  appears  to  pervade  all  ages  or  the  Chris- 
tian church,  afford  little  hope  of  its  perfect  elucidation,  till  a 
further  process  of  time  shall  have  ripened  more  of  the  events 
foretold  in  it,  and  have  given  safer  scope  to  investigation.^ 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  Mede, 
Daubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Newton  and  Hurd. 
Lowman,  Faber,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  who  have  attempted 
to  illustrate  these  sublime  and  mysterious  prophecies,  and 
especially  to  the  learned  and  pious  labours  of  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  tiie  following  canons  of 
Interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  last-men- 

*  Brit.  Crit.  ToL  xxix.  p.  191.  Rosenmttller  (Scholia,  vol  v  pp.  614—619.) 
wd  Dr.  A.  Oarke  (Preface  to  tbe  Revelationi  pp.  L—x.)  have  given  an  ab- 
itTftct  of  various  hypotheses  reladvo  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, aome  of  which  are  soAcientlj  estravtigant.  See  also  CeU^rier's 
Introduction  an  Noov.  Test  pp.  ISff—Wi.  snd  Bug's  Introduction,  voL  iL 
pp.666— 667. 


tioned  eminent  critic  and  divine,  who  has  most  succeasfully 
applied  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  :— 

1.  Compare  the  language,  the  symbols,  and  the  predictions  of 
the  Apocalypee  with  those  of  former  revelations ;  and  admit  onhf 
such  interpretation  as  shall  appear  to  have  the  Mnction  of  thii 
divine  authority. 

2.  Unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  Apfcalypee  shoidd 
in  particular  passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  another  mode 
of  application,  the  predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  progressive 
church  of  Christ. 

8.  The  kingdom  which  is  the  subject  of  this  prophetic  book  is 
not  a  temporal  but  a  spiritual  kingdom ;— not  **  a  kingdom  of  thb 
world"  (John  xviii.  36.),  not  established  by  the  means  and  ap- 
paratus of  worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external  ensigns  of 
royalty ;  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession  of  the 
ruling  principles :  the  kingdom  of  God,  says  our  Lord,  t«  wthin 
you,  (Luke  xviL  21.)  The  preaictions  relative  to  this  kingdom, 
therefore,  are  to  be  spiritually  interpreted.  Wars,  conquests,  and 
revolutions,  of  vast  extent  and  great  political  import,  are  not  the 
object  of  the  apocalyptical  prophecies;  unless  they  appear  to  have 
promoted  or  retarded  in  a  considenible  degree  the  real  progress 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  proper  nign  is  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  subjects.  '*  His  reign  is  advanced, 
when  Christian  principles,  when  faith,  and  righteousness,  and 
charity  abound.  It  is  retarded,  when  ignorance,  impurity,  ido- 
latrous superstition,  and  vrickedness  prevail." 

4.  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  explanation  of  thoso 
prophecies  which  remain  to  be  fulfilled.' 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  necessarily 
obscure  to  us^  because  they  contain  predictions  of  events 
still  future,  yet  enough  is  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  to  us 
the  most  important  religious  instruction.  This  booK  is  to 
us  precisely  what  the  prophedee  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
to  tne  Jews,  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  more  inexplicable.  **  No 
prophecies  in  the  Revelation  can  be  more  clouded  with  ob- 
scurity, than  that  a  child  should  be  bom  of  a  pure  virgin-* 
that  a  mortal  should  not  see  corruption— that  a  person  de- 
spised and  numbered  among  malafiictors  should  be  established 
for  ever  on  the  throne  of  David.  Yet  still  the  pmu  Jew 
preserved  his  faith  entire  amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and, 
m  appearance,  contiadictory  intimations.  He  looked  into 
the  noly  books  in  which  tney  were  contained,  with  reve- 
rence ;  and  wiUi  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  '  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Iffrael.*  We,  in  the  same  manner,  look 
up  to  these  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  con- 
summation of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel ;  when  Chris- 
tiani^  shall  finally  prevail  over  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
worla,  and  be  universally  established  in  its  utmost  purity."* 

•  Dr.  Woodhouse*s  translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  sii.— sdx.  Many  of 
the  obserrations  in  Vol  L  Pkirt  IL  Chap.  I V.  Sect  L  are  applicable  to  the 
Interpretatloc  of  the  Apocalypse. 

a  Gilpin's  Exposition  of  the  Mew  Testament,  voL  IL  p.  42& 
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No.  L 


ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS 

JHfvreni  Bstp9thue9  Biai^d^^JL  ExandnaHvn  of  the  HypotheaU^  thai  the  EroangeU9t9  abridged  or  copied  from  each  otker^^ 
m.  Exandrmtien  of  the  Mfypotheoie,  that  the  EvangeUeto  derived  their  information  from  a  primary  Greek  or  Hebrew  Ihem* 
menlr^W.  JExamination  of  the  Bypotheoie,  thai  they  eonaulted  oeveral  BocumentM^^Y.  And  of  the  Eypothetio,  that  oral 
Tradition  imao  the  Source  of  the  fret  three  Chopele^-^Yl,  That  the  only  Document  eonaulted  by  the  firet  three  EvangeUete 
WM  the  Preaching  of  our  Saviour  him§e{f. 


I.  That  tke  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  should 
eoutaiii  so  much  verbal  agieement,  and  yet  that  there  should 
exist  such  stiydn^  differences  as  appear  in  the  parallel  ao* 
counts  of  these  three  ETsngelists  when  they  relate  the  same 
discourses  or  transactions,  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
eumstanoe.  Hence  sereral  eminent  writera  have  been  induced 
to  discuss  this  singular  fact  with  great  ability  and  equsl 
ingenuity :  and  although  the  testimonies  which  we  have  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  are  so  clear 
aaddecisiye,  as  to  leare  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  prlTate 
Christians ;  yet,  since  various  learned  men  have  offered  dif- 
ferent hypotheses  to  aooount  for,  and  explain,  these  pheno- 
mena, the  autlior  would  deem  his  laboun  very  imperiect,  if 
he  suffered  tliem  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Four  principal  hypotiieses  have  been  offered,  to  account 
for  these  verbal  similarities  and  occasional  differences  be- 
tween the  first  three  evangelists;  vis.  1.  That  one  or  two 
of  the  Gospels  were  taken  from  another; — 3.  Tliat  all  three 
were  derived  from  some  original  document  common  to  the 
erangelists ;— 3.  That  fhey  were  derived  from  detached  nar- 
ratives of  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour^  communicated 
by  the  apostles  to  Ike  first  converts  to  Chnstianitv; — and, 
4.  That  they  were  derived  from  oral  tradition.  We  shall 
briefly  state  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  for  and 
against  these  various  hypotheses. 

II.  The  FIRST  and  most  commonly  reoeived  opinion  has 
been,  that  one  or  two  of  the  fint  three  evangelists  nad  o^6d 
or  abridged  from  the  third,  or  one  from  the  other  two.  Thus 
Fogel  endeavoured  to  show  that  Mark  made  use  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  and  that  MatUiew  drew  from  Mark  and  Luke.> 
Grotius,  MUl,  Simon,  Calmet,  Wetstein,  Wolfius,  Dn. 
Owen  and  Harwood,  and  othen,  after  Auffustine.  have  as- 
lerted  that  Mark  was  an  epitomiser  of  Mat3iew.  Griesbach' 
ind  Dr.  Townson'  have  maintained  that  both  Mark  and  Luke 
ad  seen  and  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Huff  has 
efended  the  opinion  that  Mark  had  before  him  the  Crospel 
nritten  by  Matthew  for  the  Jews  dwellinff  in  Palestine/  and 
lat  Luke  made  use  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.* 
eiler  affirmed  that  Mark  translated  into  Greek  and  enlarged 
le  Syro-Chaldaio  Gos[>el  of  Matthew;  that  this  Syro-Chal- 
^c  Gospel,  enlarged  in  many  places,  either  by  Matthew 
imself,  or  by  other  men  worthy  of  credit,  was  subsequently 
ranslated  into  Greek  either  by  the  evangelist  or  some  other 
lerson ;  and  that  the  Greek  translator  consulted  the  Gospel 
>f  Mark.*  Storr  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of 
tfark  was  the  source  whence  Matthew  and  Luke  deiived 

t  Vof  el,  Boer  die  EntaCebtmf  der  drey  artten  Efaof  elieo  (on  the  Origin 
if  the  fint  Three  GotpelsX  in  Owler'e  Journal  ftr  aoaerletene  Theologiaeh 
Jteratur,  band  1.  itnek  1.  p.  1.  etoeq. 

t  Grleabach,  in  KitinSel'a,  Bupeni's,  and  Velthaaen'i  Commantatlonaa 
nieolc^icae.  torn.  i.  m.  303.  et  oeg.  Grieabach'a  hypoCheaia  waa  refuted  by 
bppe,  in  Fott'a  ana  Rupertl'a  Sytiogb  Commentationum  Tbeologicarum, 
OB.  I  pp.  66.  et  oeq,  Amtnon  deftnded  Orieabach'a  hypolheaia^  and  alao 
jMUenoed  that  Lnke  made  oae  of  the  Greek  rerakm  or  at  Bfatthew'a  Goa- 
Mi,  which  he  corrected  and  anlaif  ed.  Dlaaertatlo  de  Luea  emandatoro 
Ihtthei.    Erlangas,  1806. 4to. 

•  Biaeonraea  on  tb«  Four  OoapdJ^  Ozlbni  ^778, 4lo. ;  or  toL  L  of  Dr. 
Rnmaon'a  Woriu,  ppi  1—273. 

«  Raf*9  Introdnetion  to  the  New  Tettament,  tranahted  by  Dr.  Walti 
loL  U.  pp.  7S-«3.  Ill— 131. 

•  Ibid,  vol  H.  pp.  169—186.  Dr.  Wait's  trandadon  handng  been  ezacntad 
bm  Hoa'a/rtt  edition,  the  learned  tranalaior  of  Dr.  Bchlelermaeher'a 
Sritieal  Eaaar  on  the  Ooapel  of  8t  Luke  haa  gtren  an  abatxaet  of  Hug's 
lypotheala  mum  hia  aecond  edition  pnbliahed  in  1821.  Introdueiion,  pp. 
iBviii.— «zv. 

•  SeQer,  Diaaartationea  IL  de  tempore  et  ordine  qoiboa  tria  BrangeUa 
iriora canonica acripCa aunt    Eriang«il806-6. 4to. 


materials  for  their  Gospels.'  Busching  was  of  opinion  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  compiled  from  Luke.>  Saunier  main- 
tains that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
authentic  and  independent  narratives ;  that  Mark  made  use 
of  those  hv  Matthew  and  Luke;  and  that  the  passages,  not 
to  be  found  in  either  of  these,  were  supplied  by  Peter,  under 
whose  direction  he  wrote.^  And,  lastly,  Janssens  affinns 
that  the  agreement  and  disasreement  between  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  say- 
inff,  after  the  ancient  fathers,  that  Mark  composed  his  Gospel 
after  that  of  Matthew,  and  after  the  preacmng  of  Peter.^Q 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  uncertainty  of  these  various  hypothe- 
see,  all  of  whicn  differ  as  to  the  point  which  was  the  original 
writer,  and  which  of  the  evangelists  were  copyists  or 
abridgers,  the  opinion  which  they  respectively  are  designed 
to  advocate  is  contradicted  by  the  following  weighty  consi' 
derations  :— 

1.  They  could  have  no  motive  for  copying  from  each  other 

"For,  aa  eaeh  acknowledged  the  authority  and  veracity  of  tht 
olhera,  when  their  namtivea  were  known,  they  could  not  have 
been  ao  abanrd  aa  to  repeat  what  had  been  already  righdy  told 
Had  they  then  written  aucceaaively,  with  knowledge  of  each  other's 
writinga,  it  ia  probable,  nay,  it  ia  almoat  certain,  that  each  aubse- 
quent  author  would  have  aet  down  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  what 
hia  predeoeaaors  had  happened  to  omit  To  repeat  in  auoatance, 
but  in  diflferent  woida,  what  another  had  aufficiently  told,  might 
have  been  practised  by  writeis  who  valued  themaelvea  u|Min  their 
peculiar  atyle  of  ezpreaaion,  or  their  own  mode  of  compilation.  But 
to  copy  the  very  worda  of  another,  whoae  account  we  do  not  mean 
to  aupeisede,  and  to  introduce  them  in  the  very  same  manner,  ia 
an  iale  and  aupeifluoua  taak,  which  no  man  in  hia  aenaes  woald 
ever  undertake."  That  the  two  evangeliata,  St  Mark  and  St 
Luke,  who  were  not  eyo-witoesaea  of  the  fiicta,  and  heard  not  the 
diaoouraea  of  Christ  pronounced,  relate  them  nearly  in  the  same 
words  with  those  who  were  actually  p»resent  appears  to  me  to 
prove  that  the  narratives  of  all  the  witnesses  perfecdy  a^ed. 
That  what  one  wrote  othen  had  told,  and  eoch  precisely  m  die 
same  manner.  The  witnesses  had  all  taken  such  core  to  remem- 
ber, with  minute  exactness,  the  principal  discourses  of  their  Lord, 
and  the  oecasioiis  on  which  they  were  spoken,  and  were  so  often 
called  upon  to  repeat  them,  in  making  and  confirming  converti  to 
the  fiuth,  that  a  precision  was  obtained  in  relating  these  particu- 
lars, of  which,  if  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  annals  of  die 
world,  the  reason  is,  because  no  other  relators  of  fitcts  and  dis- 
courses were  ever  so  situated.  No  other  men  ever  had  such 
words  and  acticos  to  relate;  such  frequent  occasions  to  repeat 
tham;  or  so  many  powerful  reasons  to  relate  them  with  the  strict- 
est accuracy,  on  every  possible  occasion.  From  this  cause  it  nator 
rally  arose,  that  they  who  wrote  as  original  witoesses,  and  they 
who  wrote  from  the  testimony  of  such  wimesses,  azreed,  not  only 
substantially,  but  almost  verbally.  The  exact  and  literal  truth, 
without  alteration  or  embellishment,  was  equally  delivered  by 
them;  as  when  aeveral  perfect  minors  reflect  the  some  olgeet,  tM 
images  will  be  the  same  in  form,  at  the  first  or  second  reflection  ">' 

f  Storr,  Disseitatk)  de  Ibnte  ETangeUoium  Matthvi  et  Lock,  hi  Kuln6el'% 
Ropeid'a^  and  VeUbosan'a  Commentatiooea  Theologicfls,  torn.  UL  pp.  140. 

•  Boaehini,  Bannonle  der  Erangeliaten,  pp.  99.  108.  lia  el  oeq.  Knl. 
nSel'a  Commentariua  in  Libros  Uiatoricoa  Nori  Testamentl,  torn.  C  Prole* 
gom.  pp»  1—^ 

•  aannieiv  Ueber  de  Qaellen  daa  Evanffeliama  dea  Marcaa.  BerUn, 
1887.  8to.  The  above  notice  of  Sanider'a  nypoCbealB  is  glren  from  the 
Chriatlan  Examiner  or  Chnreh  of  Ireland  MMaxine,  toI.  iv.  p.  389. 

M  Janaaena,  Hetmeneatlqna  flacrie,  torn.  fi.  p.  11.    Paris,  18fl8L  8to. 

u  «If  I  foUow  another  writer,  and  eopy  the  anbatanee  of  hia  aeconnt  ia 
other  word^  I  make  it  my  own,  and  became  reapooaible,  aa  a  second  wit 
neaa;  bnt  if  I  take  hia  very  worda,  my  aecoum  ia  resohable  into  1^  mt 
it  Is  still  bat  one  testlmooT." 

M  NarssPa  Yeraeity  of  tte  Bnagelist^  pp.  88-3B. 
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Bat,  farther,  **lfae  comring  of  one  book  from  another  u  nfuelly 
the  remurce  either  of  inionince  or  indolence.  Of  ignorance,  when 
the  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  iactt,  except  what  he  derives 
from  the  author  whom  he  copies :  of  indolence,  when,  though  pre- 
viously informed,  he  takes  the  statement  of  another,  which  De  ap- 
proves, to  save  himself  the  thought  and  trouble  which  would  be 
required  for  forming  an  original  narrative.  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  evangelists,  i^ve  all  other  writen,  we  may  surely  ask,  if  they 
knew  not  of  a  oertamty  what  they  undertook  to  write,  why  did 
they  undertake  it?  But  if  they  knew  from  their  own  recollection 
or  inquiries,  why  should  they  copy  from  any  other  person  f  If  they 
thougnt  a  new  narrative  was  wanted,  why  should  they  copy  one 
whicn  was  already  to  be  had?  If  they  are  supposed  to  have  copied 
throuffh  uporance,  why  did  they  presume  to  alter  even  a  single 
word?  Ifthey  copied  uiroush  indolence,  the  very  same  indolence 
would  doubtless  have  led  them  to  oof^  word  for  word,  which  is 
much  more  easy  than  to  copy  with  variations,  but  which  it  never 
can  be  pretended  they  have  done,  for  many  toes  together.  I  know 
but  of  one  more  supposition,  which  can  be  made,  and  that  is  so 
dishonourable  to  the  evangelists,  that  I  think  no  sincere  Christian 
oould  be  induced  to  make  it.  It  is  this.  That  they  Copied,  indeed, 
threugh  ienorance  er  i&dolflnoe,'or  both,  but  inserted  slight  altera- 
tions, as  they  went  on,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  or  concealing 
their  thefls.  Should  an  enemy  even  presume  to  say  this,  for  surely 
no  other  weuld  say  it,  to  him  I  would  boldly  ^ly,  that,  if  so,  they 
were  very  awkward  and  blundering  contrivers;  for  they  altered 
so  very  little,  that  copying  has  been  generally  impated  to  them; 
and  yet  sometimes  so  indiscreetly,  that  their  dinerences  have  been, 
without  reason  indeed,  but  hastily,  regarded  as  contradictionst"^ 

S.  //  dfiCM  not  appear  that  any  of  the  learned  ancient  Chn$' 
ttan  vriters  had  a  tuspicion,  that  either  of  the  Jirtt  three 
evangelitti  had  teen  the  ether  GoepeU  hefore  he  wrete  hie  eten* 

They  tay,  indeed,  *<  that  •  when  the  thrtfe  first-written  Gospels 
had  been  delivered  to  all  men,  they  were  also  brought  to  Saint 
John,  and  that  he  confirmed  the  trutn  of  their  narration ;  but  said, 
that  there  were  some  things  omitted  by  them  which  might  be  jtro- 
fitably  related  r^'  or,  **  that  he  wrote  fast,  supplyinff  some  things 
^diicn  had  been  omitted  by  the  former  evangelists."  To  mention 
DO  others,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cassare^.^  Epiphanius,'  Theodore  of 
Mopsaestia,4  and  Jerome,*  express  themselves  in  this  manner. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  indeed,  or  eoiiy  in  the 
fifth,  Augustine^  supposed  that  the  first  three  evangelists  were  not 
totally  ignorant  of  each  other's  labours,  and  considered  Mark's 
Gospel  as  an  abridgment  of  Saiiit  Matthew's;  but  he  was  t£e  first 
of  the  fathers  who  advocated  that  notion,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  followed  by  any  succeeding  writers,  until  it  was 
pevived  in  the  seveiUeenth  and  eigfateenu  centuries,  by  Orotius 
and  others. 

3.  //  it  not  tmtable  to  fhe  character  of  any  of  the  evange' 
Utttf  that  they  thould  abridge  or  transcribe  another  fdttorian* 

Matthew  was  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness,  and  consequently 
was  able  to  write  from  his  own  knowledge ;  or,  if  there  were  any 
parts  of  our  Lord's  ministry  at  which  he  was  not  present,  he  might 
obtain  information  fipom  his  feUowHtpostlea  or  otiier  eye-witnesses. 
And,  with  respect  to  thingp  which  happened  before  the  calling  of 
the  apostles  (as  the  nativity,  infancy,  and  youth  of  Christ),  the 
apostles  might  ascertain  them  from  our  Saviour  himaelfi  or  from 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  on  whose  information  they  could 
depend. 

Mark,  if  not  one  of  Christ's  seventy  disciples,  was  (as  we  have 
already  seen)?  an  early  Jewish  believer,  acquainted  with  all  the 
apostles,  and  especially  with  Saint  Peter,  as  weH  as  with  many 
other  eye-witnesses:  consequently  he  was  well  qualified  to  write 
a  Gospel ;  and  that  he  did  not  aoridge  MatUiew,  we*  have  shown 
by  an  induction  of  various  partieulara.^  Luke,  though  not  one  of 
Christ's  seventy  disciples,  nor  an  eye-witness  of  his  diMOurses  and 
actions,  was  a  disciple  and  companion  of  the  apostles,  and  espe- 
cially of  Paul{  he  must  therefore  have  been  well  qualified  to 
write  a  GospeL  Besides,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  page,^  it 
is  manifest,  from  his  introduction,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  authen- 
tic history  of  Jesus  Christ  that  had  been  then  written;  and  he 
expressly  says,  that  he  had  accurately  traced  all  things  from  the 
source  in  succession  or  order,  and  he  profosses  to  write  of  them  to 
Theophilus.  After  such  an  explicit  deolaration  as  this  is,  to  nffirm 
that  he  transcribed  many  things  from  one  historian,  and  still  more 
from  another,  is  no  lesa  than  a  contradiction  of  the  evangelist 
himsel£ 

4.  It  it  evident  from  the  natttre  and  design  of  the  first  three 
Ootpelt,  that  the  evangeUttt  had  not  teen  any  atUhenUc  vnit" 
ten  history  ofJetut  Chritt, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  John  had  seen  the  other  three 
Gospels;  for,  as  he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  so  it  ap- 
pears firom  his  Gospel  itself  that  he  carefully  avoided  the  repetition 
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Nsres's  Verscity  of  the  Eranxellsts,  pp.  16&— 170. 

•  See  the  passsges  from  Eoseblos  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
pp.  226, 227. ;  4U).  vol.  11.  d.  369. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  hr.  pp.  314,  315. ;  4to.  vol.  IL  p  418. 
«  Ibid  8vo.  vol.  Iv.  pp.  611, 512. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  G89. 

•  Ibid  Svo.  vol.  V.  pu  41. ;  4to.  voL  II  p.  663. 
e  Ibid  8vo.  vol  v.  p.  93. ;  4to.  vol  ii.  p.  5831 

•  See  p.  301  of  this  volume. 

«  See  pp.  306,  3C^.  of  this  vohmte.  •  See  [k  311.  ewpra. 


of  things  related  in  them,  except  a  few  neceaair  fods.  Bat  thus 
is  no  certam  evidence,  either  that  Afork  knew'that  Matthew  hal 
written  a  Gospel  before  him,  or  that  Lnke  knew  that  the  titc 
evangelists  had  written  Gospels  before  him.  If  Mark  had  seen  ihs 
workbf  Matdiew,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  remained  niisfial 
with  it  as  being  the  work  of  an  apostle  of  Christ,  that  is,  sn  e7^ 
witness,  which  he  was  not  Nor  virooid  Luke,  who,  from  the  begin. 
ning  of  his  Gospel,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  eerenl 
memoirs  of  the  sayinas  and  actions  of  Chriat,  have  omitted  to  m 
that  one  or  more  of  mem  was  written  by  tJK  apostle,  as  Msithev 
was. — ^His  silence,  therefore,  is  an  additKHml  proof  that  the  Sm 
three  evangelists  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  preriov 
authentic  written  hiatoiy  of  ChrisL 

5.  The  teenUng  contradictiont  occurring  in  the  Jirtt  thne 
Geipelt  {all  of  yphich^  hntever,  admit  of  easy  eobttimt)^  an 
an  additioiial  evidence  that  the  evangelists  did  not  wxite  b^  od 
xsert,  or  alter  having  seen  eaoh.  otber'e  Gospslfc 

6«  In  tome.ef  the  hiattriee  recorded  6y  aU  theee  three  etoh 
geHettt  there  are  email  varietiee  Wi4  dijferene»tf  -rnhkh  ftinly 
thov  the  tame  thing. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  wiQ  miffioe  to  ivfer  io  aoi  coi. 
pare  the  accounts  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  or  demoDiBaia 
the  ootuitry  of  the  Gadarenes  (Matt  vitj.  8B-— 34.  viritfa  Idaik  v. 
1—^.  and  Luke  viiS.  26-^4a};  the  account  of  our  Losd^  tno^ 
Euration  on  the  mount  <Matt.  zvii.  1 — 13.  widi  Mnrk  ix.  1— 13.nd 
Lukei  ix.  SS-'-dfi.},  and  die  history  of  the  hdaling  of  the  fooogju 
after  our  Saviour's  descent  from  the  Biount.  (Matt.  xvii.  14-41 
with  Mark  ix.  14 — 29.  and  Luke  ix.  37-^-^42.)  In  each  of  tlw  m^ 
counts  here  cited,  the  agreeing  circumstances  which  are  discorerv 
ble  in  them,  clearly  prove  that  it  is  the  same  history,  bat  thnt  an 
also  several  diflerences  equally  evident  in  them.  Whoever,  thm 
fore,  diligently  attends  to  these  cUcumstaacee,  mnst  he  mob^ 
that  the  evangelical  lustorians  did  not  copy  or  boitow  (tobi  ttA 
other. 

7.  There  are  eome  very  remark^Me  thing$  related  in  &te 
Matthew'e  €hepel,  of  tehich  neither  Saint  Mark  nor  Satt 
Luke  hat  taken  any  notice. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  Matt  ii.  tirii  Ii 
xxvii.  51—63.  and  xxviii.  11---15. ;  some  or  all  of  which  wtwld  have 
been  noticed  by  Mark  or  Luke,  had  they  written  wiUi  a  view  of 
abridging  or  conHrming  Matthew's  history.  It  is  elso  vetyobKnr- 
able,  that  Luke  has  no  account  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  "im 
thousand  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishea,"  whico  s  iv> 
lated  in  Matt.  xv.  32—39.  and  Mark  viii.  1 — ^91  Tha  same  nmaik 
\a  applicable  to  Luke's  Gospel,  supposing  (as  Dr.  Mackni^ht  sal 
others  have  imagined)  it  to  nave  been  first  written,  as  iitoDivra 
many  remarkabJe  thines  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  Gospel 
Now,  if  MatUiew  or  Aurk  had  written  with  a  view  of  abridemf 
or  confirming  Luke's  history,  they  would  not  hav*  paaied  l^  i^ 
things  without  notice. 

8.  Ml  the  Jirtt  three  evangeHett  haee  eevenU  things  penSer 
to  themtelveti  which  show  that  they  did  not  borrow  fnneeti 
other,  and  that  they  ttere  all  weU  acquainted  with  t^  thitp 
of  rohich  they  undertook  to  ravite  a  hittory* 

Many  such  peculiar  relations  occur  in  Matthew's  Gospel  be^dn 
those  nut  cited;  and  both  Mark"  and  Luke,"  as  we  hare  alrmiy 
seen,  nave  many  similar  things,  so  that  it  is  needletsi  to  addon  tsr 
additional  instances. 

9.  Laatiy,  Br.  Mill  has  aigued  that  the  eimUarity  efttyietai 
compoaition  is  a  proof  that  these  evangeEsIs  had  tea  oA 
o&er*s  writings. 

But  this  argument  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  is  insufScieoi.  In 
fact.  Mill  himself  allows^^  that  a  very  close  agreement  mayasilj 
subsikt  between  two  authors  writing  on  the  same  subject  is  w 
Greek  language.'* 

III.  The  BicoKD  hypothesis,  by  which  some  distinguisM 
critics  have  attemptea  to  explain  the  teri>al  hamony  ob* 
servable  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  is  that  which  derins 
them  from  some  Common  GhuecK  or  Hebrevt  Docr»rr.Trar 
soQioe,  which  occasioned  the  eTsngelists  so  freqnefltly  to 
adopt  the  same  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  Le  Cleie^, 
was  the  first  writer  to  whom  this  idea  occurred;  ajid  am^ 
had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  sixty  yeais,  it  ¥ra8  revived  ffl» 
advocated  by  Koppe,i»  and  has  been  modified  in  ranoot 


themseWes  ui  a  very  awkward  conoition."!' 

Of  these  various  modificatioiis  the  following  is  a  oo"^ 
outline : — 

«•  Bee  p.  306.  tupra,  of  this  rolome.  .  ,^,    . ,« 

»  Bee  p.  311.  note  6.  supra,  of  this  volume.  >•  UUIH  Plol«f'  |'^ 

»•  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Bvo.  vol.  ?i.  pp.  823--SS3.;  4lo.  vol.  fc  J^ 

8I&-2B0. 

•  Cleriel  Eecl.  Hist  s»c.  I.  anno  Izlv.  f  zi.  pp.  429, 490.      .  ..p^ 
»  In  his  dissertaUon  entitled  Marcus  non  i^tOBBStor  MsBli**  9«erw 

and  Ruperti's  l^ll<^e,  torn.  1.  pp.  65—68. 

.  >•  Bnlish  Critic  and  Theol.  ReTlow,  voL  U.  po.  351. 
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tion,'  abandooiiv  hM-fimner  ofiiiioa  ^ku^Mmk  «»pM 
from  Mat^ew,  «*attrib«t89tt»Tefbal  harnMrnyof  all  ihfee 
evangelists  to  the  use  of  the  $ame  documents.  But,  as  he 
assumes  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  supposes, 
not  that  Matthew  himself,  but  his^Gieel;  l7ansIalor>  had 
access  to  the  same  Greek  document,  or  documents  which 
bad  been  ujMd  both,  by  St  Mark  and  SlU  Luke;  aaici  that 
hence  aiose  thft  vearbu  faamionj  betwaeo  the  Gre^  Gosp- 

rs>l  of  St.  Matthflfw  and  th»  Gomls  of  ^t.  Mark  and  St 
okc."* 

2.  Sescler,*  in  1783,  intimated  rattier  than  enOndated  the 
hypothesis  of  d.  common  Hebrew  or  Syriac  document  or 
documents,  whence  the  first  three  evanfelists  derived  the 
principal  materials,  of  their  Gospels*  The  hypothesis  of 
Semler  was  snbsequsiitly  adopted,  by  BeKbtold,  who 
maintained  that  tiie  Teibal  conlbnnity  in  the  correapondiiig 
passages  of  our  Goapols  was  produced  by  Ibe  idterations 
of  transcribers.* 

3.  In  1784  Lcssmo  asserted  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
Syriac  or  Chaldee  original,  which  ne  supnoses  to.  he  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  twelve  Apostles.  From .  this  Gospel  he  imagines 
that  Matthew  (who  in  his  opinion  wrote  only  in  Greek), 
Mark,  and  Luke,  derived  the  principal  matenals  of  their 
Gospels,  and  accordingly  translated  it  more  or  less  fully, 
more  or  less  closely  uito  Greek.*  Niemeyer,'^  Halfelcf,' 
and  Paulus,^  adopted^nd  improved  upon  Lessing^s  notion.: 
but  their  views  have  been  eclipsed. 

4.  By  the  late  Professor  Eicbhorn*  of  whose  earlier  modifi- 
cations of  the  hypothesis  of  a  pnmury  document.  Bishop 
Marsh  has  nven  an  interestinef  account'  According  to 
£ichhom'8  Itypothesis,  as  developed  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  (German)  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament^w 
there  were  four  copies  of  the  Aramaic  Original  which 
formed,  tiie  basis  oTthe  first  three  "Gospels ;  which  with 
their  respective  traiislations  he  thus  designate^ : — 

<'A«  An  Aramaic  Text  of  the  original  doctrine»  with  some 
of  the  ^reat  additions  now  found  in  St  Matthew*  This 
was  early  transhited. 

B.  An  Aramsdc'Text,  with  some  of  the  ffreatjer  additions  now 

in  St.  Xiuke.    Not  translated  independently. 

C.  An  Aramaic  Text  compounded  of  A.  and  B.  lliis  forms 

St  Mark^s  Gospel,  bavin?  been  either  translated  by 
himself,  or  an  early  translation  of  it  having  been  re- 
vised by  him* 
D«  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  either  mot  additions 
in  St  Luke,  which  was  also  translated  early. 

E.  St  Matthew's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  out  of  A,  and 

D.,  except  some  additions  made  oy  St.  Matthew  him* 
self,  who  arrai;iged  the  whole  of  tne  original  Gospel 
and  the  additions  chronologically.  The  translator  of 
this  into  Greek  used  the  early  translationa  of  A^ 
and  D. 

F.  St  Luke's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  of  B.  and  D.  (except 

some  additions  peculiar  to  St  Luke),  and  translated 
'  by  himseilf,  with  the  assistance  of  the  existing  trans- 
lation of  D.    B.  is  thus  Common  to  St  Mark  and  St 
Luke,  but  the^r  had  no  common  translation  of  it''" 
This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  does  not 
mat^ally  vary  from  that  proposed  by 

5.  Bishop  Mabsh,  in  his  elaborate  **  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  C(»nposition  of  our  first  three  Gospels."  After 
many  preparatory  steps,  assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection 

VoL  Ui.  put  1.  eh.  &  Met  5.  of  Bp^  Kanh'6  transUuion. 

•  Bp.  Marab's  MlctiaeUs,  vol  iii.  pari  2.  p.  186. 

•  In  tbe  notes  to  hi*  Oerman  translation  of  Dr.  TowoaoD'a  Diwonnw«* 
(TownaoR,  Abiuadlangen  flber  die  Tier  Evangetteo,  toL  i.  pp.  SSL  9M.) 
KidiaeUa,  vol  UL  port  2.  p.  187.  Kuinfiel,  CommenL  in  Lib.  Hiat.'Mov. 
T«g.  toia.  i.  ProlecoiD.  pp.3, 4.  ,      , 

«  An  outline  of  Bercbtold's  bypotheata  wiU  be  found  In  tbe  IntnMlnouon 
10  the  English  translation  of  Schleicnnachec's  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  pp.  xcvU  xcvil.  ^.    _^ 

•  Lesaing's  Theolofiseber  NacUass  (Theological  Bemains)^  pp.  4»--72^ 
cited  by  Bp.  Harsh,  voL  iii.  part  2.  pp.  187, 18S. 

•  Ni«nM!yer,  Conjeclurn  ad  iUustrandum  plarimorttm  N.  T.  Scnptomm 
DilenUqm  de  primordiis  Jesu  ChristL   Hal»,  179(k  4to. 

•  Halfdti  Oommentatio  de  Oriftine  quatuor  Evangeliomm  et  de  eorom 
cuiooicaauctoritate.    OottinsaMTM.  4io. 

•  PauHaSf  Introdnodo  hi  K.  T.  capita  selectioTa,  oulbos  in  orlginem,  sco- 
^^un,  et  argtunentoroDi  EvangeUorum  et  Aetao.  Apostolorom  ioqiriritar. 
Jean,  1799.  8to. 

•  Mlehaelis,  toL  »i.  part  2.  pp.  I84-20& 
»  EiQleiiung  in  daa  N.  T.  vol.  L  1820. 

**  For  the  preceding  abstract  of  Eichhorn's  latest  bypotheslB,  the  author 
>s  indebted  to  the  learned  rsTiewer  of  BchleiennaeharaEsaBy  on  the  Oos- 
»«lof  at  Liik«  in  the  British  Critic  and  Theol.  Beriew,  toL  ti.  pp.  846, 917. 
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iM^thMBS,  and  viirifttt8^l<toii' ofihis  hj^l^^ 
Bishop 'mmh.  proposes  his  own  in  the  followinff  tanns^ 
marking  the  common  Hebrew  document,  which  ne  sup* 
poses  the  evangelist  to  hmre  eonsnlted,  by  the  sign  m,  and 
certain  translations  of  it  with  moie  or  less  additions  by  tho 
lettera  «« fit  ke. 

.  ^^  Saint  Matthewv  Saint  Mark,  and  Saint  Luko,  all  three^ 
used  ^piea  of  th&  common  Hebrew  document  it :  the  ma- 
terials of  which  Saint  Matthew^  who  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
retained  in  the  langnaee  in  which  he  found  them,  but 
Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  translated  them  into  Greek. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospel;  but  Saint 
Mark  and  $aint  Luke,  besides,  their  copies. of  the  Hebrew 
document  m,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  which  bad 
been  made  before  any  of  tbe  additions  «t,  )8,  &c  had  been 
inserted.  Lastly,  as  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint 
Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials 
which  were  incorporated  into  Saint  Matthew's  Hebrew 
Gospel,  the  person  who  translated  Saint  Matthew's  He- 
.  brew  Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  f/om 
the  Gospel  pf  &iint  Maik,  where  Saint  Mark  had  matter 
in  common  with  Saint  Matthew  ^  and  in  those  places,,  but 
in  those  places  only,  where  Saint  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
common  with  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  recourse  to  St. 
Loke's  Gospel.'*" 

The  hypothesis  thus  stated  and  determined,  its  author 
conceives,  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  relative  to 
the  verbal  agreement  and  disagreement  of  our  first  three 
Gospels,  as  well  as  for  the  other  msntfold  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other;  and  he  has  accommodated  it  with 
great  attention  to  particular  circumstances,  enumerated  by 
him  in  the  former  part  of  his  *^  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,'^  which  circumstances,  however, 
we  have  not  room  to  detail.  This  docjoment,  he  thinksf 
may  have  been  entitled  in  Greek,  ^iiFHSiS  nftn^r  nwnj^ 

amnniit  mm  vfnifn*t  rw  xey«v,  that  is,  A  Narratits  of  ihoBe 
ihinga  iMch  are  most  firmly  believed  among  us.  even  as  ihey. 
'  who  from  ike  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  minister*  of 
the  word,  delivered  them  unto  us.  Consequently,  if  this 
conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  document  in  (question  is 
actually  referred  k>  by  Saint  Luke.^^  In  addition  also  to 
this  supposed  first  Hebrew  document  m  and  its  translations, 

•  Bishop  Manh  supposes  the  existence  of  a  supplementaJ 
Hebrew  document,  which  he  calls  a,  and  which  contained 
a  eoUeotion  of  prieepts,  parables^  and  discourtesy  delivered 
by  our  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  but  not  nrraneed  in 
cnronological  order.  This  he  terms  a  rmyucM^ia,  and  con* 
oeives.  that  it  was  used  only  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  who 
had  copiofr  of  it  differing  from  each  other. 
6.  In  order  to  unite  the  two  hypotheses  of  Eichhom  and 
Bishop  Marsh,.  Professor  Gratz  supposes  that  there  was 
a  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaio  original  Gospel  for  the  use 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Palestine,  from 
which  Matthew  composed  his  Hebrew  Gospel.    When 

'  they  began  to  propagate  the  Christian  doctrines  in  othei 
,,  j  rountries,  this  original  Gospel  was  translated  into  Greek, 

:  and  enriched  with  several  additions.    From  this  version 

'  Mark  and  Luke  composed  their  books,  and  hence  arose  the 
agreement  both  as  to  facta  and  expressions,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  their  respective  Gois^els.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  vras  also  translated  into  Greek,  in  executiuff 
whieh  version  the  translator  made  use  of  the  writings  of 
Mark,  whence  he  also  sometimes  interpolated  Matthew ; 
and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  similariu*  between 

^  them  as  to  matter,  in  places  where  Luke  differs  from  them. 
But  the  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mark,  was  effected  by  subsequent  interpola- 
tions, since  these  passages  were  transcribed  from  the  Goe- 

>•  Michaells,  toL  iU.  part  2.  p.  361. 

u  Michaelis,  voL  iii.  part  2.  pp.  303. 368.  But  the  absence  of  the  Greek 
article  is  fatal  to  the  eonjectnre  of  BiRhop  Marsh,  and  proves  that  the  sup* 
posed  document  never  existed.  The  force  of  this  objection  seems  to  have 
straek  the  mind  of  that  learned  writer ;  for  he  has  candidly  left  It  to  olhen 
to  determine  whether  his  conjecture  is  not  rendered  abortive  by  tLe  want 
of  the  article  before  Im^ir^t*  (narrative  or  declartUion)  in  Luke  1. 1.  On 
this  topic  Bishop  MMdleton  is  decisively  of  opinion  that  ft  is  rendered 
totally  abortive,  with  respect  to  the  Greek  article,  he  remarka,  that "  the 
rule  iSL  that  the  title  of  •  book,  as  prefixed  to  the  book,  should  bo  amar* 
thrwa'*  (i.  e.  without  the  article);  "But  that  whien  the  book  is  referred  to, 
tho  article  should  be  inserted."  And  he  adduces,  among  other  instance^ 
Heslod's  poem,  entlded  A«pir((  tlf»*xffn  (Hereulea's  Sh$eldy,  which  Lon* 
sinus  thus  cites— ciy*  'Hvicv  *»t  THN  ATirtim^nrtn  (if  indeed  TBI 
shield  may  bo  ascribed  to  Hesiod).  Bishop  Mlddleton  on  the  Greek  article, 
p.  S80.  first  edHloD.  In  the  two  followinfr  pages  ho  has  controverted  the 
&ansIation  of  Luke  i.  1-4.  proposed  by  the  transistor  of  MicbaeUs. 
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pel  of  Mttidiew  into  that  of  Luke;  and  in  those  places, 

where  the  original  Gospel  has  no  additions,  they  all  agree 

in  matter  as  well  as  harmonize  in  words.  * 

The  modifications  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  an 
original  Arsnuean  Gospel,  proposed  by  Eichhom  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  have  been  adoptea  by  Kuinoel,'  Schoell,'  and  some 
other  continental  critics;  but  they  hare  been  strenuonsly 
opposed,  on  the  continent,  by  Professor  Hug,^  and  in  this 
country  by  the  late  Bishops  Randolph'  and  Middleton,* 
Bishop  Gleig,'  the  editors  of  the  British  Critic,*  and  other 
distinffuished  writers,*  of  whose  arguments  and  reasonings 
the  following  is  an  abstract  :-*- 

1.  Supporing  tuch  a  theory  t9  be  necettary^  in  erder  to  ae- 
eoyni  for  the  verbal  etmilaritiet  and  differenceo  of  the  firet 
three  evangeUote  (yphich  neceotity,  hortever,  ia  by  no  meane 
admitted),  the  obviout  fault  ofthio  hypotheoie,  in  all  ite  ^od^fi" 
eadene,  ia  ite  extreme  complexity. 

To  omit  the  earlier  modifications  which  have  jrielded  to  the 
■chemet  of  Eichhom  and  Bishop  Marah: — According  lo  the  fanner 
there  are  an  Aramaic  original  Goepel,  which  was  translated  into' 
Greek,  and  five  compilations  from  it,  with  various  additions. 
According  to  the  latter  there  are  two  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  docu- 
ments, tad  several  Greek  versions,  with  additions  gratuitously 
supposed,  which  the  algebraical  notations,  intxodnced  by  their 
author,  can  scarcely  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  from  each 
other.  To  describe  the  sources  of  Saint  Matthew  s  Gospel  by  this 
method,  not  fewer  than  seven  marlcs  are  employed;  vii.  M,  o,  v,  a, 
ri,  a,  and  r*.    Besides  these,  there  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  Saint 

Luke  or  Saint  Mari[,  B,  b,  and  M, — ^in  all,  ten  diflerent  signs  stand- 
ing for  so  many  separate  documents  or  modifications  of  documents; 
aM  all  these  gratuitously  supposed  without  proof  for  the  existence 
of  one  among  the  number.  This  hypothesis  Bishop  Marsh  consi- 
ders as  simple;  but,  with  every  possible  deference  to  such  an 
authority  in  all  matters  respecting  biblical  literature,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, that  few  persons  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  his  opinion. 
And  although  he  states,  with  respect  to  the  steps  of  Uiis  hypothesis, 
that  "there  is  no  improbability  attending  any  one  of  them;  diey 
are  neither  humorous  nor  complicated  :'*  yet  we  must  observe  that, 
altogether,  they  are  both  numeroiu,  and,  consequendy,  l^  the  com- 
binations supposed  in  their  application,  they  become  extremely 
complicated.  Further,  though  no  particular  step  may  be  in  itself 
improbable,  yet  the  discovery  of  ten  difieront  sources  to  certain 
wms,  by  mere  analysis,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  improba- 
bili^,  and  forms  such  a  discovery  as  was  never  yet  made  m  the 
world,  and  probably  never  will  be  made;  because,  if  not  abso- 
lutely impossible,  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  impossibility,  that  the 
mina  can  scarcely  conceive  a  distinction.io 

S.  But  if  either  of  these  hypotheses  would  solve,  without  dif> 
ficnlty  or  exception,  all  the  phenomena,"  of  every  deecription, 
which  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  total 
■iLiirci  of  eecleeiattical  antiquity  preeente  a  direct  andinvin^ 
cible  argument  againat  the  exiatence  of  any  auch  primary 
document, 

(1.)  To  commence  with  the  apostolic  age>— is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  there  ever  existed  a  work  of  such  approved  excellence,  and 
such  high  authority,  as  to  become  the  basis  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, and  yet  that  nothing— 4iot  even  the  memory  of  it— should 
survive  that  agef»  "Were  we  indeed  aa  certain,  that  the  aposdee, 
before  they  separated,  had  really  met  for  the  purpoee  of  drawing 
up  a  copious  and  authentic  histo^  of  their  IXvine  Af  aster's  life  ana 
doctrines,  as  we  are  that  an  authentic  record  was  kept  at  Jerus»* 
lem  of  the  reigns  of  the  different  kings,  the  state  of  reUgion  under 
each,  and  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  this  would  bs  l^  much 
the  easiest,  ana,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  account- 

•  Grata,  Neoer  Varsuch,  die  Enstehunc  der  drey  ersten  Evans eH«n  su 
erklireo  CTubing en,  1812),  cited  in  Hug's  latrodacUon,  voL  ii.  pTw.  There 
is  sn  abstract  of  Onus's  scheme,  with  remarks  by  the  translator  of 
Bchleiemiacher  (Introd.  pp.  Ixxxfl.— zeiti.),  who  considers  it  "to  be  noi 
only  unwarranted,  but  oontrMllcted  by  every  memorial  we  have  remain* 
taf,  of  the  earliest  trsnaaetioos  la  Chiistisn  history.*' 

i  Comm.  in  HisL  Ub.  Nov.  Test  vol  i.  pp.  7--9. 

•  Histoire  Abr^g«e  de  la  Utt^rature  Orecque,  tooL  H.  pp.  60-92. 
«  Hug's  Introduction,  vol  li.  pp.  8»— 101. 

•  Dr.  Randolph  in  bis  "  Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,  8vo.  vola 
in.  and  iv."    London,  18Q2L 

•  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  286—291. 

1 1n  his  vsluablo  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  Hi. 
pp.  UD-lia. 

^  ■  Brit  Crtt  voL  xjd.  (a  &)  p.  17&  el  see.    Brit  Crit  snd  Theological 
Review,  voL  U.  pp.  347-^60. 

•  Particulsrir  Mr.  Veysie,  In  his  "Esaminstlon  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothe- 
sis," 8vo.  I^adon,  1808|  snd  Mr.  Fklconer,  in  his  Bsmpton  Lectures  for 
IBlOp.  106.  at  aeq.  See  also  the  Christian  Observer  for  1808,  voL  vlii. 
ppb  eEd-«&.  and  the  late  Dr.  Milner's  flcrictores  on  some  of  the  PubUca- 
iions  af  the  Rev.  Herbert  Blarsh,  D.D.  Lond.  1813, 8vo. 

>•  Brit  Crit  vol  Mi.  (0. 8.)  p.  180. 

u  Mr.  Vevsla  has  tnstitnted  a  minute  eiamination  of  Bishop  Marsh's 
statement  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  which 
ne  has  shown  Its  faieompetency  to  eiplain  those  phenomena.  As  Uiis  In* 
▼estlgatkm  is  not  of  a  aaturs  lo  admit  of  abridgment,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  V.'s  "Ejouainsiloa,"  pp»  12-SO. 

•e  On  the  subject  here  neceaiarily  treated  with  brevity,  see  Bir.  Fslcon* 
tr's  Bamp'on  Lectorss  for  1810,  pp.  116—120. 


ing  as  weU  for  the  hai«M»y  aa  te  Ae  diKvqMMOMiiAidi  watU 
among  the  seyeial  abridgments  made  fay  the  first  three  evangeliito 
But,  that  the  apoatlca  met  for  such  a  purpoee  aa  this,  befiwe  they 
left  Jerusalem,  has  never  been  auppoaed ;  and,  indeed,  the  kji» 
thesis,  had  it  even  been  made  and  supported  by  the  moat  unexcep. 
tionable  teatimoniea  of  the  earliest  uninspired  writen  of  the  chun 
would  deserve  no  regard  whatever,  unless  these  writen  hsd  ctcK 


declared,  without  collusion  among  themaelvea,  that  he  hsd  pa» 

reoofu. 


sossed  a  copy  of  the  original  record.    ETen  then,  tmlemaeop^Qf 
it  were  stilt  in  existence,  fiom  which  we  mif^  from  intena, 
evidence,  decide  on  its  claima  to  an  apostolical  origin,  we  thniU 
hesitate,  afVer  the  impoature  of  the  book  called  me  *Apotuiiai 
ConatUuti<ma,*  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  each  a  leooid.  The 
apostles,  in  a  state  of  persecution,  had  not  the  same  iac3itiei  ibr 
publicly  recording  the  actions  of  their  Lord,  as  the  miniiten  of 
state,  called  the  Scribe  and  the  Recorder,  possessed  in  the  ldi» 
doms  of  Judah  and  Israel  for  writing  rensters  of  the  deeds  of  (bar 
respective  sovereigns;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the  evangelisia  ipped- 
mg  to  any  such  record,  while  the  writers  of  the  htttorica]  hub 
ofthe  Old  Testament  frequently  appeal  to  the  annals  or  duauda 
of  the  kingdom.''    A  comnxm  record,  from  which  all  the  nia» 
lists  selected  Uie  materials  of  their  histories,  must,  thefdfaKj» 
abandoned  as  an  hypothesis  perfectly  gioundless,  notwithstniiiif 
all  the  learning  and  ingenui^  which  mive  been  displayed  inn^ 
port  of  that  hypothesis/'i« 

(2.)  If  we  consult  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fothen,  ate 
were  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apoatfea  and  evangeliiii.ii 
shall  find  that  the  same  silence  prevails  among  them;  for,altboash 
they  did  not  cite  by  name  the  various  books  of  the  New  TetiUMot 
(the  canon  not  being  completed  until  the  cloee  of  the  fintceniiir]r; 
yet  in  their  allusions  to  the  evangelical  writings  they  refer  to  au 
tour  Gospeli,  and  do  not  so  much  as  intimate  the  exiatence  of  vif 
other  document    Ignatius,  who  flourished  in  the  bc^raiine  of  dK 
second  century  (a.  n.  107),  is  supposed  to  have  mentioned  the  boot 
of  the  Gospels  nnder  the  term  ** Gospel,"  and  the  Epistlei  asdet 
that  of  **  Apoatles;*'^  but  as  this  point  has  been  controverted  bjr 
learned  men,  we  shall  waive  any  positive  evidence  whicli  n^ 
be  c^red  fit>m  his  writings,  observing  (mlythat  he  nowhere  alli^ 
or  refers  to  any  other  books  of  Uie  New  Testament,  beaida  ihm 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us;  and  that  his  silence  oonceniii^ 
the  existence  of  any  other  document  aflbrds  a  very  strong  ptv* 
sumptive  argument  against  its  existence.   Let  us  now  comider  da 
evidence  of  the  fathers  who  were  either  contemporary  witii  Igia> 
tins,  or  who  lived  within  a  few  years  of  his  time.   The  first  mtom 
we  shall  adduce  is  Papias,  who  flourished  a.  Dw  116,  and  bad  on- 
versed  with  apostolical  men,  that  is,  with  those  who  hsd  been  tiw 
immediate  disciplerf  of  the  apostles.    It  is  renmrkable,  tbr  t}m 
fother  refers  to  no  primary  document  whatever;  but,  on  tbc  coo* 
trary,  he  bears  a  most  express  testimony  to  ihe  number  ofthe  Gos> 
pell,  which  were  only /ovr,  in  his  day.^    Four-and-twenty  yctn 
afVerwaids  lived  Justm  Mutyr,  whose  evidence  is  still  more  m- 
plicit: — ^for  instead  of  quoting  any  such  source,  nnder  the  ntmeof 
Art/ipnffptvfimru  r«v  Air«rex*v,  Or  "Memoirs  of  the  ApoitI«^"  be 
expressly  declarea  that  he  meam  the  Qo^feU}"^    Tatisn,  Iwma, 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and,  in  short,  every  fabKqvsi 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  antiquity,  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  noD- 
her  of  the  Gospels,  and  equally  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  isf 
source  whence  the  evangelists  derived  the  materials  of  their  Go 
peb-w 

3.  The  incongruitiea  and  apparent  contradicHoru,  vUA 
(aa  we  have  aeen)  form  a  atrong  objection  againat  the  t>^ 
aition  that  the  evangeliata  copied  from  each  others  firm  v 
objection  no  leaa  atrong  againat  the  auppeaition  that  theg  d 
copied  from  one  and  the  aame  document. 

For  ii;  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  they  all  adhered  to  their  d^ 
ciunent,  no  diflerence  could  have  arisen  oetween  them;  but  "7 

»  Bee,  smong  a  variety  of  aneh  appeals^  1  Kinga  zvL  19.  snd  iCbna 
zxvii.  SM* 

t4  Bp.  Glelg'a  edition  ofStsckhouse'a  History  ofthe  Bible,  vol.  iiL]i)<f 

f  On  this  topic,  see  Dr.  Laidner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  ti.  p.  61. ;^^^ 
p.  323. 

>•  See  the  testimony  of  Papias  In  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8va  «L  ii 
pp.  107—110. ;  4to.  vol  I.  pp.  3^7, 33a  . 

*v  In  his  first  apology  for  the  Chrisdans,  vrideh  was  deSvered  to « 


GosMu  (i  ■•Xi.T..  ETArrSAlAX  havo  thos  assured  w,  that  Jm«  * 
dered  th«ai  to  do  It ;  that  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks^  and  then  Mid,  'TM 
do  In  reoMmbranee  of  me ;  this  Is  my  b<Kly :'  that  in  like  maooer  he  toot 
the  CUR  and  after  he  had  given  thanks^  saM,  'This  is  oiy  blood' --^ 
in  mother  paange  (c.  67.X  when  giving  the  emperor  an  aceouat  ofw 
Christian  wprahip,  he  aays,  "The  Xfemoira  ofthe  ApoaUaaan  read  of  g 
Wntinss  ofthe  Propbeta,  according  as  time  sUows;  snd,  when  the  raon 
has  ended,  the  preaident  of  the  community  makes  a  dlseoune  oiMfl 
them  to  the  imitation  of  saeh  excellent  things."— An  evident  V"^^ 
thaL  so  esrly  as  the  beglnntaig  of  the  second  eenmiy,  the  fooi;  ^%* 
(and  no  greater  number)  were  not  only  generally  known  amosg  (be  cvn- 
tians.  but  wore  revered  even  aa  the  flcrtatnres  ofthe  Old  TeMoria^  w 
is,  ss  divine  books.  The  late  Blahqp  of  London  (Dr.  BandolpIO  bM  "v^ 
Ikctorily  vindicated  the  testimony  ofJastin  sgainst  the  chaffe  muk  bf JM 
translator  of  Michaelia,  that  this  tuber  had  quoted  what  does  sot  en«  ■ 
sense  or  subsianco  in  any  of  our  four  (Sometob  Bee  bii  "Xesoff'" 
Mlchselia*s  Intioductfon,"  dte.  p.  78L  at  aeq.  second  cdMoo.  .     ,. 

M  See  the  raferenees  to  the  indNidoal  teattanonlen  of  tlieae  atftgri" 
the  index  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  voce  Cfoapala.  Use  alio  the  wm 
Critic  and  Theological  Review,  vol  ii.  pp.  317—360.  for  sooM/brcibleoi!P 
tioos  sgainst  the  exiatence  of  any  primary  document. 


ON  THE  SOURCES  OP  THE  FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS. 


mmld  an  haye  Mreed  in  ralatinff  the  Mme  thing  in  the  same  man- 
ner, aa  mueh  aa  mof  muat  ha^e  done,  if  they  had  copied  fiom  each 
other.  li^  in  order  to  avoid  this  diAciiliy,  it  be  rappoted  that  they 
did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  that  oecaaionally  some 
one  (or  more)  of  them  gave  a  diflbrent  representation  of  some  fact, 
either  fiom  hia  own  knowledge,  or  fiom  mibrmation  derived  from 
another  aouree  (as  the  supposed  document  a,  &c.)>  this  appears  to 
sap  the  verv  foundation  or  the  evidence ;  ibr  in  this  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  authority  of  the  primary  documentt  And,  how  can 
all  three  evangelists  be  said  to  nave  derived  from  it  alone  dl  the 
matter  which  Uiey  have  in  common  f  In  whatever  light,  dien,  we 
new  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  how  any  modification  of  the  gene- 
ral supposition,  that  the  three  evangelisia,  in  the  composition  of 
ifaeir  Uospels,  used  onlv  one  document,  can  satisfiictonly  explain 
all  the  examples  of  verbal  disagreement  which  occur  in  the  (3oa- 
pels.  We  conclude,  therefore,  diat  no  hvpothesis  which  is  built 
upon  this  foundation  can  be  the  trae  one.*^ 

IV.  The  THIRD  hypothesis,  which  has  been  oflered,  to 
account  for  the  verbal  similarities  and  disagreements  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  is  that  of  a  plurautt  or  documents. 
Of  this  hypothesis  there  have  been  two  modificationB :— «one 
by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Veysie,  the  other  by  Professor  Schleier- 
macher. 

I    Mr.  Veysie  gives  the  following  description  of  his  hypo- 
thesis :'— 

*'The  apostles,  both  in  their  public  preaching  and  in 
their  private  conversations,  were  doubtless  accustomed 
frecjuentW  to  instract  and  improve  their  hearers  hj  the 
recital  oi  some  action  or  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
And  many  pions  Christians,  unwilling  to  trast  to  memory 
alone  for  tike  preservation  of  these  valuable  communica- 
tions respecting  their  Redeemer,  were  induced  to  commit 
to  writing  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  while  it  was  fresh 
in  ttieir  memoi^.  Andthus  at  a  very  early  period,  before 
any  of  our  csanonical  Gospels  were  written,  believers  were 
in  possession  of  many  narratives  of  detached  parts  of  the 
history  of  Jesus;— drawn  up,  some  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
gaage,  and  others  in  the  Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tives, the  most  important  was  soon  translated  into  Greek, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Christians,  to  whom  they  were 
unintelligible  in  the  original,  and  vice  veraaj*^ 

From  these  detached  narratives  Mr.  Veysie  is  of  opinion 
that  the  first  three  canonical  Gospels  were  principally  com- 
niled.  Of  the  authora  of  these  Gospels,  he  thinks  that  as 
Matthew  alone  was  an  eye-witness,  he  alone  could  write 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  recorded; 
and  that  even  he  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  draw  exclu- 
sively from  his  own  stores,  but  blended  with  these  de- 
tached narratives  such  additional  facta  and  discourses  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  his  remembrance.  Mark,  our 
author  further  thinks,  had  no  knowledge  of  Matthew's 
Gospel ;  and  having  collected  materials  for  a  Gospel,  he 
added  to  them  numerous  explanations  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  the  Gentile  converts,  together  with 
various  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  proba- 
bly acquired  from  Peter.  And  he  is  of  opinion  also,  that 
Luke  compiled  his  Gospel  from  similar  detached  narra- 
tives, many  of  which  were  the  same  as  had  been  used  by 
the  other  ev&ngelists,  tiiough  some  of  them  had  been 
drawn  up  by  different  persons,  and  perhaps  from  the 
preaching  of  other  apostles ;  and  that  Luke,  being  diligent 
m  his  inquiries  and  leseaiches,  was  enabled  to  add  greatly 
to  the  number.  Matthew,  Mr.  V.  thinks,  wrote  m  He- 
brew, and  the  other  two  evangelists  in  Greek.  **  But 
Mark  being  a  plain  unlettered  man,  and  but  meanly  skilled 
in  the  Greek  language,  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied 
with  the  very  words  of  his  Greek  documents,  and  with 

S'ving  a  literal  veraion  of  such  as  he  translated  from  the 
ebrew.  Whereas  Luke,  being  a  greater  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  was  more  attentive  to  the  diction,  and 
frequently  expressed  the  meaning  of  his  documents  in 
more  pure  words,  and  a  more  elegant  form.  Only  he 
adhered  more  closely  %>  tne  very  expression  of  his  aocu- 
inents,  when  he  came  to  insert  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  to  recite  discourses  and  converaations,  and 
especially  the  discourses  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Both 
Mark  anid  Luke  adhered  to  the  arranjg^ement  which  they 
found  in  thoee  documents  which  contamed  more  facts  than 
one.  The  documents  themselves  they  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  All  the  evangelists  connected  the  docu- 
ments one  with  another,  each  for  himself  and  in  his  own 
way.">  Our  author  also  conjectures  that  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel was  translated  into  Greek  some  time  after  the  two 

<  Vejiie's  EzsminadoD.  p.  00.  *  Ibid.  p.  97. 

GaminatloaEi  of  Hr.  Mainb'a  Hypothesis  pp.  99^  99. 
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other  Gospels  were  in  circulation;  that  the  translator  made 
great  use  of  them,  frequently  copying  their  very  words 
where  they  suited  his  purpose;  tlmt,  however,  he  made 
most  use  of  Mark's  Gospel,  having  recourae  to  that  of 
Luke  only  when  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the 
other;  and  that  where  he  had  no  doubt,  or  perceived  no 
difficulty,  he  frequently  translated  for  himself,  without 
lookinjr  for  assistance  from  either  Mark  or  Luke.^ 
Such  IS  the  hynothesis  proposed  by  Mr.  Veysie  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Bishop  Marsh,   lliat  it  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena,  which  have,  in  Germany,  been  supposed  to  in 
volve  so  many  difficulties,  we  have  no  inclination  to  contro- 
vert; for,  as  he  observes  of  his  lordship's  hypothesis, 
"  being  framed  by  a  man  of  senius  and  learning,  principally 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  the  au^or  had 
observed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer,  in  every 
point  of  importance,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.'' 
We  are  even  ready  to  grant,  that  it  answera  this  purf>ose 
more  completely  than  that  of  the  learned  translator  of  Mi- 
chaelis,  of  which,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  im- 
provement; but  to  improve  requires  not  the  same  effort  of 
genius  as  to  invent.    Both,  however,  are  mere  hypotheses, 
or  rather  complications  of  various  hypotheses,  whicn  he  who 
rejects  them  cannot  by  argument  or  testimony  be  compelled 
to  admit ;  while  both  appear  to  us  to  detract  much  from  the 
authority  which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  first  three 
Gospels. 

To  this  author's  detached  narratives  the  same  objections 
seem  to  lie  which  he  has  so  forcibly  urged  against  tne  very 
existence  of  Bishop  Mareh's  documents,  and  which  have 
been  already  stated.    Some  of  these  narratives  must  have 
been  of  considerable  length ;  for  some  of  the  examples  of 
verbal  agreement,  which  they  have  occasioned  between 
Matthew  and  Mark,  are  very  long  and  remarkable.    They 
must  likewise  have  been  deemed  of  great  importance,  since 
they  were  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greek  Christians ;  and  appear,  indeed,  from  this  ac- 
count of  them,  to  have  furnished  the  whole  matter  of  Mark's 
Gospel,  except  the  explanation  of  some  Jewish  customs  and 
names,  and  some  circumstances  acquired  from  Peter.    Such 
narratives  as  these  are  exactly  Bishop  Mareh's  documents, 
and  one  of  them  his  document  M  an  entire  Gospel,  of  which 
not  even  the  memory  survived  the  apostolic  age.^ 
2.  Tfale  hypothesis  of  Professor  Schieiermacher^  who  is  one 
of  the  most  distin^ished  classical  scholara  m  Germany, 
is  developed  in  his  ^*  Critical  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Luke."^    He  supposes  that  there  existed,  at  a  very 
early  period,  detached  narratives  of  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  miracles,  and  discourses; 
which  were  collected  by  different  individuals  with  various 
objects.  From  these  mmor  collections  Dr.  Schleiermacher 
conceives  that  the  works  now  called  Gospels  might  b« 
framed ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Saint  Luke  formed  hia 
Gospel  by  the  mere  iuxta-position  of  ^ese  separate  narra 
tives,  without  any  alteration  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler,  except  the  addition  of  copulative  particles.  The 
result  of  the  examination  which  he  institutes  in  support 
of  his  hypothesis  is,  that  the  evangelist  *'  is  neither  an 
independent  writer,  nor  has  made  a  compilation  from  works 
which  extended  over  the  whole  life  of  Jesus ;"  and  that 
*^  he  is,  from  begiiming  to  end,  no  more  than  a  compilei 
and  arranger  of  what  he  found  in  existence,  and  whien  he 
allows  to  pass  unaltered  through  his  hands."' 

The  only  difference  between  this  hypothesis  and  thai 
of  Mr.  Veysie  is.  that  the  latter  supposes  ^e  first  Chris- 
tians to  have  made  memoranda  of  wnat  they  heard  in  the 
public  preaching  and  private  conversation  of  the  apostles; 
while,  according  to  Professor  Schleiermacher,  the  memo* 
randa  of  tiie  Christians  were  collected  by  various  peraons, 
as  chance  or  inclination  directed  them.  On  the  continents 
his  hypothesis  has  been  attacked  by  Fritsch,  Plank,  and 
Gereaorf ;  and  in  this  country  it  has  been  examined  and 
refuted  at  great  length  by  the  learned  author  of  the  critique 
upon  his  essay  in  the  British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theo 

«  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh'a  Hvpotheds,  pp.  100, 101. 

•  firilish  Critk,  yoI.  zxxiv.  (O.  S.)  p.  114.  kn  hypothesis  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Voysie  was  offered  by  a  learned  writer  in  tne  Eclectic  Review  (vol. 
viiL  part  1.  pp.  423^  424.) ;  but  as  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  Mr. 
V.'s,  this  brief  notice  of  it  may  suffice. 

•  A  Critical  Essay  on  tlie  Gospel  of  SL  Luice,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Schleier- 
macher,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  translator,  containing  an  account  of 
the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels  since  Bishop 

I  Marsh's  Dissertation.    London,  IfiSS.  8vo.    The  original  German  work  wai 
published  at  Berlin,  in  1817. 
1  Schleiermacher,  p.3ia  BriUth  Critic  and  Tbeol  Rev.  vol  it.  p.  3Si 
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logieal  Reriew;  of  whose  obserYatioos  thd  following  is 
an  abstract: — 

1.  Thit  hsfpotheM  u  in  itself  extr^meisf  improbable^  and  nai 
•^eoneHable  with  certain  factt  dedueibie  frem  the  etudy  of  the 
%tyle  and  language  of  Sl  lMke*e  QotpeL 

(1.)  The  hfpotheeie  t>  in  iudfextremdy  improhaUe. 

"That  a  pencm  employed  in  writing  an  historical  work  should 
liar  such  oziating  namtives  as  be  conld  depend  on,  is  undoubtedly 
both  piobablo  imd  mtional.  That  he  should  make  tm  his  history 
of  such  ftagmentaiy  materials  has  this  dear  o4>jectK>n  to  it,  that 
the  writer,  wanting  narmtiTea  of  etery  period,  cannot  poasibly  be 
nice  in  his  selection,  but  must  take  such  as  ho  oanftiid«  and  where 
he  can  meet  with  none  of  hiffh  authority,  must  of  necessity  bo 
satisfied  with  others  of  less.  That  this  must  be  the  consequence 
of  so  composing  an  historjr  is,  we  think,  quite  clear  on  mere  rea- 
sonable grounds;  and  that  it  is  pracftically  true  Professor  Schleier* 
macher,  at  least,  cannot  deny,  for  he  himself  states  that  St  Luke 
has  inuoduoed  inoonrect,-  unMnnded,  aad  almost  ihbulous  narratives 
into  bis  Gospel.  But»  we  would:  ask,  is  an  author  to  be  supposed 
totally  t\ithout  perception  of  this  obvious  objectioa;  or,  In  other 
words,  is  it  to  be  su{>posed  that  he  wilUnsly  produces  a  less  valoa* 
ble  and  aathentic  history  where  he  could  produce  one  more  sot 
-  We  must  be  allowed  to  tnink  that  if  this  is  true  of  a  common  his-i 
tory,  it  is  still  more  so  ot  such  a  history  as  a  gospel — ^the  history  of 
ft  new  religion  and  its  (bunder.  Wharevet  may  be  thought  of  the 
knowledge- ov  powers  of  its -historian,  thus  much  all  'tvill  allow, 
that  he  thought  Christianity  tfue,  that  is  to  say,  ho  thought  himself 
employed  in  giving  an  account  of  a  revelation  from  Goo,  the  whole 
value  of  which  depends  on  its  bei«g  (n(s."^-Now,  "a  person  so 
employed  would  assuredly  ieel  a  deep  responsibility  attaohiug  lo 
him,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  very  best  and  most  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  weighty  matters  of  which  ho  was  treating. 
And  if  the  truth  of  these  remarks  be  admitted,  their  force  can  on^ 
be  evaded  by  saying  either  that  St  Luke  had  not  the  power  of 
obtaining  better  materials,  or  had  no  discrimination,  no  power  of 
judgins  which  were  better  and  which  worse.  Now  with  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  without  at  all  inattirin||f  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  himself  a  w^itness  to  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  with  any  show  of  argument,  that  he  Uved  at' 
the  time  of  the  transactions  of  which  he  treated,  nor  that  he  had 
ready  access  to  those  most  capable  of  giving  him  exact  and  accu- 
rate-accounts  of  all  that  passed  in  our  I/>rd*s  Ule.  We  hove  posi- 
tive evidence  of  his  having  been  ibr  a  kmg  time  tho  compimion  of  ■ 
St  Paul,  and  of  his  having  jfone  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  when  that 
apostle  was  seized,  and  rus  long  iipprisonmentt  previous  to  his 
voyage  to  Rome,  commenced.  At  the  close  of  that  imprisonment 
he  was  at  hand,  and  accompanied  St  Paul  to  Rome.  Where  he 
■pent  die  intermediate  time,  certainly  is  not  positively  mentioned, 
but  fiom  his  being  with  St  Paul  at  the  commencement  and  the- 
closeof  his  imprisonment,  ond  flrom  his  having  come  to  JTerusalem' 
as  his  companion  and  friend,  wo  think  it  most  probable  that  he 
was  not  far  distant  during  its  continuance;  at  all  events,  it  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  that  at  Jerusalem  he  went  with  St  Paul  to  St 
James,  when  all  the  elders  were  present  It  is  therelbre  indis- 
putable, that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  best  infor- 
mation respecting  our  Lord,  from  his  apostles  and  other  eye- wit- 
nesses o(  his  life  and  actions.  What,  then,  we  would  ask,  could ' 
be  the  temptation  to  a  peiton  ondor  St  Ltdte's  circumstances,  to 
prefer  written  narratives,  ciieuleting  with  sn  authenticity  at  least 
loosely  established  (and,  in  fact,  according  lo  Professor  Schloier^ 
macher,  oftea  worthless),  to  the  oral  testimony  of  the  most  compe- 
tent w^itncMes ;  the  dead  words  of  dead  writing  to  the  living  voices 
of  living  men  who  had  been  tlie  consiant  attendants  of  our  Lord, 
and  must  daily  have  given  Luke,  at  least,  sufficient  testimony  that ' 
they  were  leu  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  They  who  adopt  this  nypo- 
thesis  are  surely  bound  to  givo  some  account  of  the  motives  which 
oould  induce  a  person  situated  like  St  Lukev  led  either  by  inclination 
or  a  sense  of  duty  lo  become  the  historian  of  the  fiiith  he  hod  loartied 
and  accepted,  and  influenced  by  tho  ieoUugs  1^  which-  ho  and 
every  honest  Christian  undertakmg  such  a  work  must  have  been 
influenced,  to  prefer  imperfect  to  perfect  testimony,  and  a  set  of 
floating  narratives  of  doubtful  character  to  the  certain  evidence 
of  eye-witnesses.  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  cannot  argue 
diat  the  evangelist  would  take  pains  to  procure  only  authenticated 
narratives  (because  bo  has  staled  his  belief  that  many  erroneous 
ones  have  found  their  way  into  this  Gospel),  takes  the  other  aher- 
native  to  which  we  have  alluded*  and  Drequondy  aaya  that  the 
nicety  and  exacmess  which  we,  *  who  are  a  critical  genezation,' 
re(]Ture,  were  unknown  to  former  ages,  which  were  easily  satisfied 
vrith  a  less  rij^id  scrupulousness  as  to  accuracy,  and  that  St  Luke 
might  therefore,  be  contented  with  materials  really  imperfect. 
Bat  lo  us  this  appears  a  poor  answer  to  the  diflfeulty ;  for  there  is 
no  question  here  as  to  any  research,  any  abstruse  reasoning,  any 
difficult  inquiry.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  simply  this— 
whether  an  honest  and  sincere  man  nndertaking  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  events  of  no  trivial  importance*  but  ooocoming  the  eternal 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  living  with  those  who  had  been  present 
and  personally  engaged  in  the  moat  remarkable  of  them,  would 
apply  to  these  competent  witnesses  for  information,  or  would  deem 
it  a  ^^iser  and  a  better  plan  to  collect  a  set  of  doubtful  narratives 
of  these  events,  wriucn  by  doubtful  authors,  till  he  had  obtained 
some  sort  of  account  of  all  that  interested  hint  and  tfion  to  string 
bis  CoUoctanoa  together  (withoot  a  wosd  ofaddliioB,  ofeorroetion. 


or  of  ozplaaation),  lika  Martial's  EpigmasL  soms  issl  bm  mj^ 
forant  and  mora  bad,  inm  a  book."!^  ^^"wafcf 

(S.)  TkU  hypolhtaie  ie  net  reameUaiiewilheertemfiKltidmaL 
from  a  atudvifAietykand  Imgnageef  SkUkgiOtmi. 

Tho  validiJ^  of  this,  ofe^eotaon  ia  aupporled  by  the  kind  r^ 
viewer,  who  haa  oitod  varjFnomeimis  iwasniia  of  ihs  trssRik'i 
style  and  language,  ooaqiaiod  with  those  oecamagia  Hwlea  s 
the  Apostles,  for  wbioh  the  loader  is  neoetfufly  lefemj  «  ^ 
journal  already  cited.'  It  mist  suffioo  tosMis  m^  ehct  &« 
the  passages  adduood  clearty  shosr  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  sid 
tho  Acts  of  tho  Aposdoa  are  throogbout  the  ondactioo  ofike^ 
author;  peculiar  wiada  and  phnses,  wbioh  aie  rsreWflrimf 
used  by  tho  other  OffangolistB,  being  aaed  thraagh  vsriov  tsn 
of  the  Gospel  and  Acts;  whalo  a  la^  number  of  thw  pcdibi 
words  and  phrases  are  dorivaUo  frsa  omo  aonws  the  8ep(D»iig- 
and,  what  is  very  curious,  a  iHge  woabor  of  words  not  tajhrtiN 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  oonunoQ  to  Si likend 
io  St  Paul,  whose  companion  the  evangelist  wss  forwrraa 
"If,"  therefore,  the  reviewer  forcibly  argues,  '*a  pecofar'nlSiMe. 
ology  mason  throu^  two  works,  if  mucfh  ornuit  pecnW  pbamkcr 
is  eenstantly  lefenble  to  one  known  source,  and  Si  airt  <fli» 
alio  to  be  found  in  tho  wote  of  a  person-  for  many  yan^tgi. 
stant  companion  of  the  reputed  author  of  these  woru,  then  im 
strong  reason  for  bolioviag  the  oonnioaopiaieat^bsil»«isci 
onOk  Chance  can  hardly  nave  done  so  much— csn  kuAylvt 
distinguished  the  greater  part  of  abova  fof^  naaatita  (Mcni^ 
to  nrofoesor  Sehleferaiaaier)  by  tho  use  of  idie  same  pKcLv 
phiaseolo|[y— ean  hardly  have  prddn^ed  a  striking  cMiReetionk- 
tween  thetr  style  and  that  of  the  intimate  fiiond  of  their  compjlai 
In  a  note,  the  reviewer  states  tboibUowmg  to  be  dis  icnktf  i 
pretty  laborious  oiaminafioa  of  tho  Now  Tostaoistt}  "Then  ■» 
ui  St  Luke  as  many  words  poouliar  to  him  as  in  ^thme^ 
evangelists  togethier.  In  the  Acts  very  for  more,  lo  Sthsn 
many  nearly  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  la  inqitia; 
into  the  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Qospels  and  Acts,  v(  U 
more  than  three  times  Oi  many  in  St  Luke  as  in  eiiber  i^ 
others.  -  With  respect  to  wovds  pecttliai^  to  one  of  the  G<m4oi 
St  Paul,  there  are  neafly  tibce  tiasa  aa  many  in  St.  Luke  a  x 
St  Matthow,  and  more  tbaalAfos  times  asjoany  asiaStMuiff 
St  John.  Of  such  words  there  are  also  in  tho  Aeti  about^ivi 
OS  many  as  in  either  Matthew,  >Iark,  or  jdim.  And  ihinirt 
about  as  many  words  coihmon  to  St  Luke,  the  Acts,  aad  Sihi 
and  pecuKar  to  these  books,  as  there  are  words  peodm  to  Si  kit 
and  St  Paul  alone."* 

fi.  Further,  the  principlet,  on  'athich  Prefetior  Sckleams- 
cher  conducted  the  examination  of  St,  Luk^t  G*tpd^  d»  ut 
bear  him  oitt  in  the  hypothetit  which  he  hatframti 

(I.)  For,  tn  applifing  the  teat  of  probabilitjf,  Profemr  Sdiw:- 
macher  auumei,  tn  an  unwarrantable  manner,  the  right  (ifnffl^ 
from  hia  ownjancvt  aU  the  circumMtancee  and  details  tf  mr^v- 
ration  which  hejinae  in  the  Ooapel;  and  then  he  exfloxnt  tkt'tkk 
tranaactUm  by  meant  of  the  very  detaiU  he  kufumidnd. 

Five  examples  aso  addvood  by  the  reviewer  of  0r.  8ciilra» 
cher,  in  illustration  of  this  remark  ^  one-of  which  mil  bewAoc 
to  confirm  it  "  In  commentiiig  on  the  fiilh  ohaoler  of  ihe  Ufe 
(p.  81.)  he  tells  us,  that  the  narrative  (ver.  27—^.)  of  ibc  ctikif 
of  Matthew,  and  our  Loin's  discourse  with  the  scnlxs  va^p& 
sees,  was  not  written  in  connection  with  the  narrative  [ver.  Id 
of  the' cure  of  the  paralytic,  which  also  OOntains  a  convemon^ 
HtM  same  pardeSj  for  the  following  reoaoDs  t  Acoordiog  to  ?v^ 
Schleiermacher,  'tho  oonvenation  of  Christ  and  the  F^amo  a 
evidentiy  the  main  point  of  tho  eooond  nanative.'  Tbi  B.6r 
call  of  St  Matthow  is  not  so.  That  is  only  mentioned  htamv 
conversation  would  not  have  been  inLelligible  without  tW  k. 
that  Christ  and  his  discipleb  had  partaken  w  a  repsst  at  (]ie|t^ 
can's  house. 

«« *  But  the  dooton  of  dio  law  irould  ecarcely  have  siajcd  n:^ 
till  the  niendid  repast  was  at  an  end,  for  they  weresnreaftiifi 
finding  Christ  and  bis  disciples  at  tho  usual  tune  of  paUic  kuis 
the  nextday,  and  this  coovemtion  oould  scarcely  foUaaiisBrfOfiy 
after  the  oajiqueL  Had  tlus  history,  tborefivs,  been  rrhtaJ  *  * 
continuous  thread  with  the  former,  we  should  have  iand  ^ 
connected  either  in  this  manner,  Still  they  were  mixieiy^^^ 
again  to  auealion  hia  diacipleat  for  that  ike  day  hifan  b  W  0 
at  meal  witA  fftem  «(  fAe  Aouse  or  a  ^iiMlcaa,  witt  siasjf  ofi^^ 
cans  and  nnnera:  or  thus.  And  he  went  henot  to  a  treat  fee^  ^ 
a  pnbUcan  had  wiadefor  hamtondfrom  thia  the  oerma  eadfkfm 

took  occasion  afreah,  ^re*  Oiiis,  hewevor,  sounds  quits  like  sb  ^ 
dependent  narrative  which  premises  the  circomstsocci  nwaaiy 
to  be  known,  without  concerning  itself  about  any  fonber  eous^ 
tion.  The  phrase  jtati  /utard  TdtvrA  is  much  too  vague  to  se«ki>: 
a  view  to  any  precise  reference  to  the  preceding  passage.' 

"Prom  this  specimen  our  readers  will  see  somewhat  ofUxu 
ture  oi  Profeaior  Schleiormacher^s  proOeedinn.  He  rapposn  tbt 
we  ara  abio  to  judge  accuratoly  of  tho  writers  aha  in  s  partrJi: 
narrative ;  that  we  know  enough  of  the  oiicaaniaacei  of  tfaen^ 
he  relates,  to  judge  whether  it  is  probable  that  theikxtonK^i^ 
law  would  wait  for  Christ  till  he  had  finished  a  viiit  lo  ifi^o 
person  preaumed  to  be  objectionable  to  them;  that  we  eMii.ea« 
whether  these  habits  were  so  strongly  roOied,  that  even  the  usm* 


>  British  Critic,  vol  li.  pp. 
•  IbM.  voLJi.  p.^. 
t  Ibid.  pp. 


•  Ibidpp.3SM6i 
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aoftenent  oTft  teaditr  ooms  to  oppoM  thalr  law  would  not  indoce 
hem  to  any  ehange,  but  would  compel  them  lo  wait  till  the  miud 
loan  of  butineH  fiir  en  interview  widi  him;  whether  in  m  mutll 
ilace  they  ooqld  not  hare  met  with  him  inatently  on  his  leaving 
Ke  hoose,  without  derogating  fiom  their  dignity ;  and  again,  that 
re  can  pioiioonce  with  eome  certainty  as  to  the  method  by  which 
he  writer  would  connect  the  preceding  and  succeeding  parti  of 
IIS  narrative/'^ 
(1)  He  gratuitomly  aMMumea  fAe  tsiaUnee  of  the  mott  inerediUe 
tufiiUy  md  ignmmmee  ea  the  part  cf  the  tacred  tprtlert,  whenever 
ecengitrid  «f  aay  difieuiiy  by  euak  an  hypoiheeie, 
**For  eumple,  he  stales  it  (jk  92.)  as  hie  belief,  that  there  was 
K>  solemn  calling  of  the  aposues,  and  that  St  Luke  did  not  mean 
9  state  any  such  calling.  But  he  allows  that  St  Mark  does,  in  the 
Host  decided  manner.  And  how  does  he  reconcile  this  with  his 
enial  of  the  &ctf  dimply  by  supposing  that  St  Mark  saw  this 
ttsage  ia  St  Luke,  and  misunderstood  it!  There  are  two  mon- 
nous  improhabilities  to  be  got  over  in  this  statement;  for  we 
%ould  aik,  first,  whether  it  is  credible  that  St  Mark  did  not  know 
vhether  there  was  a  solemn  calling  of  the  apostles  or  not?  and, 
>econdlTf  what  possible  reason  there  is  ibr  supposing  that  he  was 
nore  liuly  to  misundenmnd  St  Luke  than  ounelves.**' 

(3.)  Set  vUy  does  Profeeeor  SchUiermacher  allow  himedf  the 
aiosf  eitnurimary  Uoenee  in  conjuring  up  feeling$^  intention$^  mo- 
lives,  mud  dratmtlancet ;  hut  in  mantf  inetancee  these  comjeelurea 
art  a»  wJmpmt/t  and  the  moUvee  and  cireumstancee  comjeelured  [are] 
as/oreed  am  a$  improbaUe  aa  it  is  potgihie  to  imagine^ 

**  He  fom»  a  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  particular  occur- 
rence look  j4ace,  and  then  imagines  circumstances  lo  suit  it" 
T*hu8,^  «*  Professor  Schleiermacher  observes,  that  Luke  (viii.  22.) 
Joes  iKit  tell  us  the  object  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  in  going  on 
he  sea ;  and  he  wishes  to  show  that  they  went  out  without  any 
Mifiiroiar  object  and  not  with  the  intention  of  making  a  journey. 
"  *  7*he  eosieet  way  of  conceiving  the  whole  occurrence  is  to 
nmgine  that  the  disciples  had  gone  out  in  the  boat  to  jffsA,  and  that 
esiis  accompanied  them ;  ibr  why  should  he  alwayt  have  let  Uie 
me  so  spent  be  lost  ibr  their  instruction  and  the  exertion  of  his 
'hole  jnduence  on  them  7*  &c.  He  appears  to  have  fbivotten  that 
t.  Matthew  mentions  a  circumstance  rather  adverse  to  ^us  being 
■ployed  in  leaching  his  disciples  on  this  occasion — ^namely,  that 
'  wae  asleep,  (Matt.  viiK  84.)**^  * 

(4.)  Lastly^  the  details  eotgecturdUy  sappilied  by  Professor  Schleier- 
acher  are  not  only  inmro&Ue,  but  do  great  injustice  to  the  character 
'  Jesus  Christ,  considered  not  as  a  divine  Being,  but  at  a  heavenly 
acher,  and  are  quite  inappropriate  to  sudi  a  character. 
**  It  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  exact  line 
'  conduct  punued  by  such  a  teacher,  or  how  far  he  might  enter 
to  the  common  detail  of  life ;  but  surely  nothmg  can  be  less  rea- 
enable  than  to  reduce  eveiy  action  and  every  movement  to  ^e 
dinary  level  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  contend  that  every  thina 
hick  cannot  be  so  reduced  is  improbable.    But  this  is  the  level 
which  Proiessor  Schleiermacher  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  transac- 
»n8  of  the  life  of  Jesus;  this  is  the  test  by  which  he  tries  them; 
id  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  passes  sentence  of  impro- 
ftbility  on  so  many  of  them.    Now  let  any  man  look  at  the  Gospel 
r  Jesus  Christ,  and  believing  (if  after  such  examination  he  can) 
lat  its  author  vna  a  mere  man,  yet  imder  that  belief  let  him  say 
rheiher,  in  a  system  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
t  wss  ^pagated,  so  abstract  from  the  world,  so  pure,  so  holy,  so 
imple  it  nay  be,  and  yet  so  sublime,  he  does  not  find  ample  reason 
or  concloding  that  its  author  must  on  yery  many  occasions  have 
entirely  avoided  and  renounced  all  the  common  routine  of  life,  and 
dedicated  htiBself  to  thought,  retirement  and  prayer.    Jesus,  we 
re  told,  pasMd  the  night  on  the  Mount  in  prayer.    Is  there  any 
^in^  in  any  way  improbable  in  this,  if  he  were  a  mere  man,  be- 
eving  himself  sent  by  God  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind  7  It  is 
lockery  to  put  the  question  if  he  were  really  a  heavenly  teacher, 
et  Professor  Schleiermacher  chooses  to  account  for  this  by  su{>> 
iaine  (without  a  trace  of  it  in  the  historv)  that  he  must  have  been 
a  iestival;  that  he  was  returning  to  nis  abode  with  a  caravan, 
/d  from  the  bustle  of  the  inn,  which  he  disliked,  was  driven  out 
pass  the  night  in  the  air!    All  this,  it  seems,  is  easier  than  the 
nple  fact,  that  he,  who  was,  or  at  all  events  believed  himself  to 
>,  a  heavenly  teacher,  desired  to  strengthen  himself  Tor  his  office 
flolitude  and  prayer.'^ 

V.  The  lut  hypothesis,  which  lemains  to  be  noticed^  is  that 
hich  sapposes  the  first  three  Gospels  to  be  derived  not 
>ni  any  written  Gospel,  but  from  oral  tradition  from  thb 

OSTLKS  AND  QTHCR  DISCIPLES  OF  JeSUS  ChRIST. 

1 .  This  hypothesis  was  first  suggested  by  Herder  about 
irty  years  since.  He  agrees  with  Eichhom  in  assuming 
common  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  Gospel ;  but  he  differs  from 
n  in  most  other  respects,  by  supposing  this  common  docu- 
^nt  to  be  a  mere  veroal  gospel^  wnich  consisted  onl^  in  the 
eachiufir  {a»fuyfAa\  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christiamty ;  and 
tiichy  he  saVv,  nad  \ieen  verbally  propagated  for  thirty 
ars,  when  tfie  substance  of  it  was  commi&d  to  writing  in 
ree  different  ChMpels.    Aocording^  to  the  form  of  this  oral 


gospel  or  preaching,  the  i^tten  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  were  regulated.  Hence  arose  their  sunilaritj; 
but  it  is  useless.  Herder  farther  asserts,  to  examine  t&e 
words  used  in  our  first  three  Gospels,  for  this  very  reason, 
that  they  proceeded  not  from  a  written  document,  out  from 
a  mere  oral  gospel  or  preaching :  and,  accordingly,  in  his 
opinion,  whoever  attempts  by  an  analysis  of  our  mat  three 
Gospels  to  discover  the  contents  of  a  supposed  oommoo 
document,  can  never  sueceed  in  the  undertaking.* 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  Herder  was  adopted  by  Eckermann, 
who  oonceiyed  the  existence  of  an  oral  or  tradfitional  gospel, 
in  which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  preserved;  and  he 
imagined  that  Matthew  wrote  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  the 
Aramsan  dialect  Hence  he  accounted  for  the  similarity  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,,  by  supposing  that  Mark  and  Luke 
collected  the  materials  of  their  Gospels  at  Jerusalem;  which 
existing  in  this  oral  goml  oovld  not  but  exhibit  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  Matthew.?  So  improbable,  however, 
did  this  hypothesis  appear  in  itself,  at  the  time  it  was  an- 
nounced, tnat  it  was  generally  disapproved,  and  was  at 
length  exploded  as  a  mere  fiction;  and  Eckeimann  Mmself 
is  stated  to  have  subseciuently  abandoned  it,  and  to  have  em- 
braced the  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  first  three  Gospels.' 

3.  Mors  recently,  the  hypothesis  of  Herder  has  been 
revived  and  modified  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Gieseler*  in  ^e  follovring 
manner  :— 

The  evangelical  history,  previously  to  being  committed  to 
writing,  was  for  a  long  time  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
writh  respectful  fidelity :  thus  it  became  the  object  of  oral 
tradition,  but  a  pure  tradition,  and  carefully  preserved.  As 
the  first  Christians  came  out  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  were 
fiuniliariy  aequainted  with  that  tradition,  they  had  neither 
desire  nor  occasion  for  possessing  a  written  history  of  their 
Master.  But  when  the  Gospel  was  propagated  in  distant 
places,  and  reckoned  among  its  followers  wise  men  who  had 
been  converted  from  Daganism,  their  literary  habits  and  their 
previous  ignorance  or  tte  history  of  Christianity  caused  them 
to  wish  for  written  books;  ana  the  first  Gospels  were  ac- 
cordingly publiriied.  In  this  way,  Luke  vnrote  for  Theo- 
philus.  but  the  evangelists  only  transcribed  accurately  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  oral  tradition,  selecting  from 
it  such  particulara  as  were  best  suited  to  the  place,  time,  and 
particular  design,  on  account  of  which  they  wrote.  Drawing 
from  the  same  source,  they  have  frequently  said  the  same 
things ;  but,  writing  under  different  oireumstanees,  they  have 
often  differed  from  each  other.  Further,  oral  tradition  was 
held  in  higher  authority  by  the  church  than  written  Gospels, 
imd  was  uso  more  freouently  consulted  and  cited.  By  de> 
grees  those  Gospels,  wnich  followed  it  with  great  fidelity, 
became  possessed  of  the  same  respect,  and  finafly  supplanted 
it.  The  heretics  contributed  much  to  this  result  They, 
indeed,  firat  introduced  into  the  church  a  spirit  of  argumentft- 
tion  and  dispute,  and  they  were  the  first  persons  who  devoted 
their  attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  theoretical  part 
of  religion.  In  no  long  time,  from  the  love  of  discussion 
and  the  pride  of  knowledge,  they  composed  gospels  for 
themselves,  also  derived  from  oral  tradition,  but  mutilated 
and  altered.  The  true  Christians,  who  had  hitherto  been 
occupied  in  loving  and  in  doing  good,  rather  than  in  reason* 
ing  upon  religion,  and  who*  had  oeen  accustomed  to  derive 
their  requisite  Knowledge  from  oral  tradition,  were  obliged, 
in  defence  of  their  faitn^  to  have  recourse  to  their  Gospels, 
vrhich  were  the  authentic  works  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Then  they  accustomed  themselves  to  read  them,  to  meditate 
upon  them,  and  also  to  quote  them,  iu  order  that  ^y  might 
be  armed  against  the  hereties  and  their  falsified  histories. 
Thus,  gradually  and  silently,  vritliout  any  decree  or  decision 
of  a  council,  our  four  Gospels  universally  displaced  oral  tra- 
dition. In  the  middle  of  Ike  second  century y  they  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  church,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  constantly  and  univereally  possessed  canonical  authority. 

Such  are  tne  prominent  features  of  Gieseler's  system. 
That  it  solves  all  the  phenomena  and  difileulties  which  its 
author  imagines  to  exist  in  the  firat  three  Gospels,  we  may 
readily  concede;  because,  being  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
explaming  those  phenomena,  it  may  be  expectea  to  answei 
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ON  THB  SOURCES  OF  TB£  FIS8T  THREB  GOSPELS. 


that  purpose;  but  that  both  this  hvpothesis  and  that  of 
Herder  are  destitute  of  any  real  foundation,  will  (we  think) 
appear  from  the  following  considerations  :*- 

1.  In  the  firat  place, — ^not  to  dwell  on  the  total  tilence  of  anti- 
^uitjr  reipecting  the  <u§umed  existence  of  these  verbal  gospels,  it 
IS  utterly  incredible  that  so  Ions  a  time  should  elapse,  as  both 
Herder  and  Gieseler  suppose,  before  any  Gospel  wos  committed  to 
writing;  because  every  Christian,  who  had  once  heard  so  important 
a  lelauon,  must  have  wished  to  write  down  at  least  the  principal 
materials  of  it,  had  it  been  only  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Besides, 
M.  mere  oral  narrative,  aile**  it  nad  gone  through  so  many  difierent 
mouths,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  must  at  length  have  ac- 
auired  such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  must  have  ceased  to  deserve 
toe  title  of  a  common  Gospel  (as  Herder  termed  it);  and  therefore 
the  supposition  that  our  nnt  three  Gospels  were  moulded  in  one 
ftrm  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  opinion  of  a  mere  oral  gospel, 
which  most  necessarily  have  assumed  a  variety  of  fiirms.^  Further, 
the  suppositions  of  these  writers  respecting  tfie  length  of  time  which 
they  imagine  most  have  elapsed  before  any  Gospel  was  committed 
to  writing  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, for  Uie  early  date  of  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  has 
already  been  stated  in  pp.  296,  297  of  this  volume. 

&  Although  we  shouia  concede  to  Dr.  Gieseler,  that  the  evange- 
lical history  was  so  well  known  to  the  first  Christians,  that  they 
had  no  occasion  for  written  documents  until  after  the  expiration 
of  many  years; — that  the  first  Chrirtians,  more  occupied  with  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  virtues  than  with  theological  science,  paid 
less  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Gospels  than  to  the  frets  and  les- 
sons contained  in  &e  evangelical  history ; — that  they  restricted  the 
appellation  of  r^s^^  or  Scripture  to  the  Old  Testament; — that  tlie 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  yet  collected  together,  and 
that  they  desi^gnated  its  precepts  and  instructions  by  the  formula  of 
•  Xfirr«c,  Chrut  has  mud  it: — although  these  points  should  be  con- 
ceded, yet  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  undervalued  or  dis- 
regarded written  documents?  that  they  preferred  onU  tradition  to 
them,  and  that  they  did  not  generally  make  use  of  our  four  Gospels 
until  the  middle  of  the  second  century?  By  no  means.  Such  a 
conclusion  appears  to  us  to  be  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  things, 
since  the  wntings  of  the  apostles  must  have  been  held  in  at  least 
equal  estimation  with  that  tradition,  by  which  the  subjects  of  their 
preaching  were  preserved ;  since  the  heathens,  who  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  fiiich,  could  with  difficulty  have  recourse  to  oral 
tradition,  and  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  written  documents 
as  soon  as  they  oould  obtain  them,  that  is  to  say,  eariy  in  the  second 
century. 

3.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  Gieseler  on  the  small  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  the  Gospels  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
previously  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  But  this  paucity 
of  quotations  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  small  number  of 
Christian  writers  whose  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  by 
their  preference  of  practical  piety  to  science  and  theory,  and  l^ 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  church  of  Christ  was  exposed:  so 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  concluding  that  the  Gospels  were  at 
that  time  but  little  known.  Such  of  those  quotations  as  refer  to 
the  liufvy/im  or  preaching  of  the  apostles  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
reference  to  oral  tradition;  and  they  may  equally  be  understood 
of  vrritten  documents. 

4.  Gieseler  has  further  urged,  in  behalf  of  his  hypothesis,  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  precise  time  when,  and  of  the  occasion  on 
which,  our  Gospels  were  admitted  as  canonical  by  the  whole 
diurch.  But  the  profound  and  univeisal  veneration  in  which 
these  Gospels  were  held  from  and  afler  the  middle  of  the  second 
century, — that  is  to  say,  from  the  veiv  time  when  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  Christian  writers  ana  books,— evidently  demon- 
strates that  their  authority  was  by  no  means  new,  but  had  been  of 
sosae  continuance.  The  very  nature,  too,  of  our  Gospels  leads  to 
the  same  result.  In  every  one  of  them  diere  is  so  evidently  dis- 
cernible a  special  design  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written,  and  to  the  churches  which  became 
the  depositories  of  them,  that  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  could 
have  been  addressed  to  a  few  individuals  only,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  believers  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

6.  Lastly,  although  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  traditionary  docu- 
ment should  be  necessary,  m  order  to  solve  all  the  difneulties 
which  are  alleged  to  exist,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  yet  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  real  difficulties 
which  it  substitutes  in  place  of  those  pretended  difficulties.  We 
must  conceive  how  such  oral  tradition,  which  was  diffiised  from 
Rome  to  Babylon,  continued  without  the  slightest  alteration,  amidst 
the  great  number  of  new  converts,  who  were  daily  occupied  in 
stodjring  them,  and  in  transmittuig  diem  lo  others. — ^wo  must  ima- 
gine in  what  maimer  such  tradition  continued  sufficiently  uniform ; 
■0  that  persons,  who  committed  some  fragments  of  it  to  writins,^ 
one,  for  instance,  at  Jerusalem,  and  anoUier  at  Rome,n-shoula  in 
the  same  narrative  frequently  make  use  of  the  mme  pAraset  and 
even  the  aame  words.  And,  finally,  we  must  reconcile  the  hypo- 
thesis with  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospels  (which  has  been  both 
historically  and  critically  proved);  and  prevent  the  followers  of 
this  system  from  deducing  thence  the  evidently  false  conclusion, 
wtiich  some  German  neologians  have  not  been  slow  in  forming,  viz. 
that  our  Gospels  were  supposititious  productions  posterior  to  the 
line  of  the  evangelists. 

»  Bn.  Marsh's  lliehaeU%  vol.  UL  part  2.  p.  9M. 


V.  SiDoe,  then,  the  four  htpotheaes,  with  ftmt  scrm. 
modifications,  above  discussed,  are  insufficient  to  scconnt 
for  the  harmony,  both  of  words  and  of  thought,  which  appear 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  should  it  be  asked  how  are  ve  te 
account  for  such  coincidences?  We  reply  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  without  having  lecourse  to  either  of 
these  hypotheses,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  but  satisfy 
every  senoua  and  inquiring  reader. 

^*It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,"  says  Bishop  Gleig,  «<t}nt 
the  most  remarkable  coincidences  of  both  language  asd 
thought,  that  occur  in  Uie  first  three  Gospels,  are  foaod  io 
those  places  in  which  the  several  writers  record  our  Loni*i 
doctrines  and  miracles;  and  it  wUl  likewise  be  admiued. 
that  of  a  variety  of  things  seen  or  heard  by  any  man  at  tfap 
same  instant  of  time,  those  which  made  the  deepest  impm. 
sion  are  distinctly  remembered  long  after  all  traces  of  dw 
others  have  been  effaced  from  the  memory.  It  will  also  be 
allowed,  that  of  a  number  of  people  witnessing  the  suae 
remarkable  event,  some  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  b 
one  circumstance,  and  others  by  a  circumstance  wkj^ 
though  equally  connected  with  the  principal  event,  is,  coi. 
sidered  by  itself,  perfectly  diflferenL  The  mirada  ii  oq 
blessed  Lord  were  events  so  astonishing,  that  they  mut 
have  made,  on  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  titem,  int. 
pressions  too  deep  to  be  ever  effaced ;  though  the  circQii> 
stances  attending  each  miracle  must  have  affected  the  difereol 
spectators  very  differently,  so  as  to  have  made  impresgiooi, 
some  of  them  equally  indelible  with  the  miracle  itself,  oi 
the  mind  of  one  man ;  whilst  by  another,  whose  mind  wh 
completely  occupied  by  the  principal  event  itself,  these  ren 
circumstances  may  have  been  haraly  observed  at  al\  and  of 
course  been  soon  forgotten. 

^*  That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daiiy,  erei; 
man  may  convince  himself  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the  jnr 
ticulars  of  an  event  which  powerfully  arrested  his  attentios 
many  jears  ago.    He  vrill  find  that  his  recollection  of  the 
event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  circimistanoes  which  aUended 
it,  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  at  this  day  as  it  was  a  month  aftr 
the  event  occurred:  whilst  of  many  other  circumstaoces, 
which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied  it,  he  has  bat  a 
veiy  confused  and  indistinct  recollection,  and  of  some,  no 
recollection  at  all.    If  the  same  man  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire of  any  friend  who  was  present  with  him  when  be  wit- 
nessed the  event  in  question,  he  will  probably  find  that  his 
friend*s  recollection  of  the  principal  event  is  as  vind  and 
distinct  as  his  own ;  that  his  friena  recollects  likewise  many 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances  which  were  either  not 
observed  by  himselfT or  have  now  wholly  escaped  from  his 
memory;  and  that  of  the  minuter  circumstances,  of  whieh 
he  has  the  most  distinct  recollection,  his  friend  rememben 
hardly  one.    That  such  is  the  nature  iA  ^at  intelleetBal 
power  by  which  we  retain  the  remembrance  of  past  events,! 
know  firom  experience ;  and  if  there  be  any  man  who  has 
never  jet  made  such  experiments  on  himself,  let  him  make 
them  immediately,  and  I  am  under  no  apprehension,  that,  if 
they  be  fairiy  made,  the  result  wUl  not  be  as  I  have  always 
found  it    Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  as  a  universal  fact,  ot 
a  law  of  human  nature,  as  certainly  as  gravitation  is  a  lat 
of  corporeal  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  the  impression  madi 
on  the  mind  by  tkeprineipai  (Ajed  in  any  interesting  weoe 
is  strong,  those  produced  by  the  ksa  important  drcum^wa 
are  weaSt,  and  therefore  liaole  to  be  soon  efi&oed,  or,  i!  re* 
tained  at  all,  retained  faintiy  and  confusedly;  and  that  when 
the  impression  made  by  the  principal  object  is  exceedingly 
strong,  so  as  to  fill  the  mind  completely,  the  unimportant 
circumstances  make  no  impression  whatever,  as  has  been  a 
hundred  times  proved  by  the  hackneyed  instance  of  a  msn 
absorbed  in  thought  not  hearing  the  sound  of  a  clock  wbeo 
striking  the  hour  t>eside  him.  If  these  facts  be  admitted  (and 
I  cannot  suppose  tiiat  any  reflecting  man  will  call  them  in 
question),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  km' 
tfieses,  to  account  either  for  that  degree  of  harmony  which 
prevails  among  the  first  three  evangelists,  when  ^^^^Pf 
the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  for  the  discrepancy  whieo 
is  found  in  what  they  say  of  the  order  in  which  those  mils' 
cles  were  performed,  or  of  the  kas  imporUtnl  drcumitoMA 
accompanying  the  performance.    In  every  one  of  them  uM 
principal  object  was  our  Lord  himself,  whose  powerful  roioe 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  even  the  devils,  obeved.  The 
power  displayed  by  him  on  such  occasions  must  nare  msoe 
so  deep  an  ionpression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  spectators  ss 
never  to  be  effaced :  but  whether  one  or  two  demoniacs  wo* 
restored  to  a  sound  mind  in  the  land  of  the  wvasit^ 
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whether  mte  or  iwo  blind  men  ndncnlonsly  receitred  their 
sight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeiicho;  and  whether  that  mi- 
racle was  performed  at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  otfAcr, 
are  circumstances  which|  when  compared  with  the  miracles 
Shemselyes,  are  of  so  little  importance,  as  may  easil3|r  be 
sopposed  to  have  made  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  minds 
of  even  some  of  the  most  attentive  observers,  whose  whole 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  principal  object,  and  by 
whom  these  circumstanoes  would  be  soon  foreotten,  or,  if 
rememb^p^d  at  all,  remembered  confusedly*  To  the  oider 
of  time  in  which  the  miracles  were  performed,  the  evange- 
Jsts  appear  to  have  paid  very  little  regard,  but  to  have  re- 
corded them,  as  fioswell  records  many  of  the  sayings  of 
Johnson,  witiiout  marking  their  dates;  or  as  Xenophon  has 
recorded  the  memorabilia  of  Socrates  in  a  work  which  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Gospels."' 

With  respect  to  the  meirmm  of  our  Lord,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  sacred  historians  are  labouring  to  report 
with  accuracy  the  speeches  and  discourses  of  another;  in 
which  case  even  common  historians  would  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  exact  sense,  and,  as  far  as  their  memory  would 
serve  them^  the  same  words.  ^  In  seeking  to  do  this,"  says 
the  late  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Randolph), 
^*  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  or  three  writers  should 
often  fall  upon  verbal  agreement :  nor,  on  \he  contrary,  if 
they  write  independently,  that  they  should  often  miss  of  it, 
because  their  memory  would  often  fail  them.  With  regard 
to  the  sacred  writers,  it  U  natural  to  wppoH  them  ttuSoue 
of  thU  very  drcumetanees  and  wt  hoot  aUo  reaeon  to  think^ 
that  they  had  auietanee  from  above  to  the  eame  effect :  and  yet 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  their  natural  faculty, 
or  the  extraordinary  assistance  vouchsafed  them,  or  both, 
should  have  brought  them  to  a  perfect  identity  throuffhout; 
because  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Frovmence, 
and  because  it  would  have  affected  their  character  of  original 
independent  witnesses.  Let  me  add,  that  these  discourses, 
before  they  -were  committed  to  writing  by  the  evangelists, 
most  have  been  often  repeated  amongst  the  apostles  in  teach- 
ing others,  and  in  calling  them  to  remembrance  among 
themselves.  Matthew  had  probably  often  heard  and  known 
how  his  fellow-labourers  recollected  the  same  discourses 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  preaching  and  writinw. 
We  know  not  how  much  intercourse  they  had  with  eadi 
other,  but  probably  a  great  deal  before  they  finally  dispersed 
themselves.  Mark  and  Luke  had  the  same  opportunities, 
even  if  they  were  not  original  eye-witnesses.'  I  admits  then^ 

t  Bpu  Oleig's  edition  of  BUu^khonie's  History  of  the  Bible,  toI.  III.  p.  104. 

*  "  A«  no  two  boman  mlnda  erer  proeeed  with  an  exaet  paralleniiin  of 
ideaa^  or  Boggeet  an  nnvaried flow ortbe  aame  worda.  ao  in  reporting  theae 
Hiinp^  with  all  their  care,  tha  eTangeUata,  like  other  men,  made  aome 
naaota  Tarlationa.  SalHtantially,  their  aecomita  are  the  aame^  and  beapeak 
(he  aame  origin ;  namelr,  tmth,  reality,  apd  eorrect  repreaentatfon.  Inapl- 
ration  waa  doabtleaa  a  rartber  gnarantee  tor  tbia  aaliatanllal  agreement, 
thoogh  it  went  not  to  the  length  of  auneating  worda.  In  little  mattera,  there- 
fore, they  vmry,  ao  that  one  reporta  the  aame  fliet  rather  more  ibUy,  an- 
other more  eonciaely ;  one  preeerrea  more  of  oar  Lord's  word%  aaotber 


of  a  common  document  i  hut  that  document  wae  no  other  than 

the  PRIACHINO  or  OCB  BLESSED  LoBD  HIMSELF.     He  UMU  the 

great  Prototifpe,  Jh  hoking  up  to  Asm,  the  Author  of  their 
faUh  and  muaUmj  and  to  the  very  ujordt  in  which  he  wat  wont 
to  dictate  to  them  (which  not  only  yet  eounded  in  their  eare^  hut 
were  alao  recalled  by  the  aid  of  hu  Holy  Spirit  promiud^  far 
that  very  purpoee)^  they  have  given  ue  thru  bo^pele,  often 
agreeing  in  ujordt,  thaufft  not  without  much  divereiJ&aHon^  ana 
akoaye  in  jeiMe."*  • 

To  this  ]K>werful  reasoning  We  oan  add  nothing:  pro- 
tracted as  this  discussion  has  unavoidably  been,  the  import 
ance  of  its  subjects  must  be  the  author's  apology  for  the 
length  at  which  the  preceding  questions  have  been  treated  $ 
because  the  admission  of  either  the  copying,  documentary, 
or  traditionary  hypotheses  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
character  of  tne  sacred  writers,  but  also  diminishes  the  value 
and  importance  of  their  testimony.  '^Tliey  seem  to  think 
more  justly,"  said  that  eminent  critic  Le  Clerc,  **who  say 
that  the  first  three  evangelists  were  unacquainted  with  each 
other's  design :  thus  greater  weight  accrues  to  their  testi* 
mony.  When  witnesses  agree,  who  have  previously  con- 
certed together,  they  are  suspected :  but  those  witnesses  are 
justly  credited  who  testify  the  same  thing  separately,  and 
without  knowing  what  others  have  said."' 

fewer;  one  aubjoba  a  reaaon  or  an  explanation,  which  another  did  not 
feel  to  be  neceaaary ;  and  thua,  we  may  be  aaaured,  would  three  of  the 
moat  eorrect  obaer?era,  and  aerupoloualy  exact  reportera  in  the  world  do 
alwaya,  if  they  aeparately  related  what  they  had  aeen  or  heard  the  very 
day  before.  Probably  each  would  do  ao  if  he  twice  related,  in  con?eraa- 
tton  only,  the  very  aame  tranaactiona  or  diacouraea.  Our  daUy  experience 
may  prove  thia  to  ua.  Narrationa  of  tha  aame  facta,  or  of  the  aame  dia- 
couraea, ahaaTa  differ  flrom  each  other;  generally,  indeed  more  tt^n 
they  ought  to  diflbr ;  from  careleaaneaa.  faiaccuracy,  or  the  love  of  embel* 
Uahment.  But  aetting  theae  caoaea  aaide,  they  atill  muat  difTer.  One  per- 
aon  will  relate  rather  more,  another  rather  leaa,  of  the  (iaeta  or  worda:  one 
will  try  to  explahi  aa  he  goea,  another  to  Uluatrate ;  and  the  expreaaiona 
need  will  ahraya  aavoor,  more  or  leaa^  of  the  habltnal  mode  of  diaconrae 
peculiar  to  the  individuaL  But  in  reporting  qieechea,  the  more  care  ia 
taken  to  preaerre  the  very  worda  of  the  apeaker,  the  leaa  there  i^ll  bo,  in 
that  part,  of  the  uaoal  dlfbrence  of  expreaaiona.  Btill,  aomething  there 
will  alwaya  remain,  becaoae,  however  carefiil  a  man  may  be  to  deacribe 
or  imitate  another,  he  is  never  able  to  put  off  himaelf.  Thia,  then,  ia  the 
correct  view,  and  1  heaitate  not  to  aay,  the  only  correct  view,  of  the  reaem- 
blancea  and  diflferencea  in  the  Goapela.  They  agree  aa  narrativea  vriU 
agree,  whoae  common  model  ia  the  truth.  They  dwer  aa  diatinct  narrativea 
will  alwava  differ,  while  men  are  men;  but  they  neither  agrea  nor  diflbv 
aa  copied  narrativea  would^  fbr  the  reaaona  already  aaaigned."  Mr.  Arch* 
deacon  Narea'a  Veracity  of  the  Evangeiiata  demonatrated,  pp.  171—174 
In  pp.  176, 176.297—301.  the  coincidence  and  difference  of  the  evangeiiata 
are  appoaitely  illuatrated  by  hannonixed  tablea  of  the  parable  of  the  aower, 
and  of^St  Paol'a  two  narrativea  of  hia  own  converaion,  and  the  biatoricai 
narrative  of  St  Luke. 

•  John  xiv.  26. 

«  "Remarka  on  lllebaalla*a  IntrodQctkm  to  the  New  Teatament,"  p.  38. 
el  99^   See  alao  Biabop  Oleig'a  edition  of  Stackbonae,  voL  111.  pp.  106—112. 

■  Molto  rectiiia  aentire  videntnr,  qui  evangeUataa  tree  prlorea  aeripaiaao 
auaa  biatoriaa  cenaent,  ciim  neuter  aliorum  conailii  conaclua  eaaet,  undo 
atiam  eorum  teatimonio  majna  aecedit  pondua.  Com  enim  eonaentiuni 
teatea,  qui  inter  ae  capiu  contulerunt,  auapeeti  potlAa  habentur :  aed  teatea. 
qui  idea  teatantur  aeoralmi  neaeii  aUomm  teatfmonii,  meritd  verum  dicerc 
videntur.— Joannia  Pbereponi  [L  e.  Le  Glerc]  Animadveraionea  In  Aucua 
tinl  Lilirum  de  Oonaenau  BvangelionHa  Aopeadix  Augnatiniana.  p,  w> 
AatveiplB  1708.  IbUo.  ^*^ 
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1.  Jeufmh  Wagkis  reduced  to  EngHA  7%  fVeigld. 


Ilie  genh,  one-twentiellL  of  a  shekel 

Bekah,  luiIfB  shekel 

Theahekel  .       .  .       . 

The  numeh,  60  shekels 

The  talent,  50  mandi  or  9000  shekels 


0 
0 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
3 


113  10 


0 
5 
9 
6 
1 


0 
lOf 


ft.  Scripture  Meaamte  cf  Length  redaeed  to  EnglM  Meamtre. 
Adi 


T 


n 


96 


144 


19» 
1^ 


A  palm 

A  span    . 
A  cubit 


S4 


3& 


48 
ISO 


12 


16 


160 


2 


6 


8 
Wl 


A  fathom        .       .     -  • 
EgekJePs  reed     . 

An  Arabian  pole 


^ 


8 


i 


Hum. 

feet  Ib.  dM. 

0    0  912 
0    3648 

0  10  944 

1  9  888 
7    3SS2 

10  a  888 

14    7  104 

145  11  004 


3.  7%e  bmg  Scripture  Muuurea. 


A  cubit 


400 


2000 


4000 


12000 


96000 


A  stadium  or  furlong 

A  sabbath-day's  journey    . 
An  eastern  mile 
A  parasang 
ST  A  day's  journey  . 


10 


30 


240 


2 


6 


« 


24 


0  0  1 

0  145  4 

0  729  8 

1  403  1 
4  153  3 

33  178  4 


824 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4.  Scripture  measures  of  CapaeUy  for  Liquids^  reduced  to 

EngUsh  Wine  Measure, 


A  caph 


gaLptefs. 

0     of 


5.  Sertpturt  Mbasures  of  CopaeUyfor  dry  7%Mg9^  reduced  k 

English  Com  Measure* 


m 


chal 
A  cab 


38  I    t| 


lao 


aoo 


ISOO 


MOO 


6 


18 


90 


180 


An  omer  or  gamer 


3i|  Aseah 


10 


50 

15o 


3 

IS 


30 


Anephah 
51  A  leteeh 


itr,|Mi^^ 


O 
0 

0 

1 

3 
16 


0 
0 

b 

0 
0 
0 

0 


H 

1 

2 
0 
1 


S.J6swishMmeyr0d^eedioth€EngKsh8tmtdmd. 

X    a    4. 
Agerah        ........         00    li^ 


lOl  Abekah 

A  shekel 


iM\  190 


50 
^090 


A  maneh*  ormina 
60]  A  talent 


HIAlog 


6* 


16 


IS 


960 


4  I  A  cab 


12 


^ 


720 


3 
7 


If 


l5o 


Ahin 
1? 


Aseah 


30 


A  bath  or  ephah 

10  I  AlurweenstChMisrsr 


0 
0 
1 
8 

7 
75 


4 
4 
5 


A  solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  wss  worth 
A  sidus  aureus,  or  shekel  of  gold,  was  worth 
A  pound,  or  mina         .       •       .       •       • 
A  talent  of  gold  was  worth     .... 


IJJ}* 

5  14   4 

342    3   9 

£  i.  i. 

0  12  0} 

1  16  6 

«       3    8  6 

5475   0  0 

7.  Eoman  and  Greek  Money^  mentioned  in  tht  New  Tesiamadt 
reduced  to  the  Engksh  Standard, 


A  mite  (Airror  or  Ar«i^io») 

A  fiuthing  (K»tfrrnt)  about 
A  penny,  or  denarius  (Air*«f  *•') 


£  s.  d.  far. 

0  0  0   OiV^ 

0  0  0    li 

0  0  7   3 


In  the  preceding  table,  silrer  ia  valued  at  5f  and  gold  at  JM  pa 
ounce. 
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No.  in. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


or  THB 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RECORDED  IN  THE  BIBLK 


PART  I. 

Tbbk  of  tht  mod  Hbmarkablb  Etiiits  tomprittd  m  ikt  Old  Tatmnml^  abrid^  from  Atehbuifmp  Ushbb  and  FMa 
CAiiMvr,  UDgdher  vjith  ike  eonetponding  Data  adopted  by  the  JReoi  Dr.  Halm  in  /us  **  New  Jinafyeie  of  Ckrorwlogy^*^  am, 
by  ike  BigM  Bau  Dr.  Gucio,  in  fas  new  Edition  of  Staekhouee^s  History  of  the  Bibk^ 

*^*  7%e  true  Date  of  the  Sirth  of  Vhriat  is  rouR  ifBARa  before  the  common  JEra^  orJ,D, 


Dr. 


J,  J£| 

•r 

oftk*\ 
fVbrtdl 


100 

101 

201 

230 

435 

625 

795 

960 

1122 

1287 

1474 

930 

1487 

1142 

1656 

1340 

1534 

1690 

1922 

2138 


2227 

S348 


3 

4 

12b 

130 

235 

325 

395 

460 

622 

687 

874 

930 

987 

1042 

1056 

1140 

1235 

1890 

1422 

1536 


1651 
1656 


Period  L 
'  From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 

Thb  creation 

Eve,  tempted  by  the  eerpeat,  disobeya  God, 
and  perraadee  her  hiuoand  Adam  to  diso- 
bedience also.    God  drive$  thdm  out  of  pa< 
radise. 
Carn  boM,  Adam*i  eldest  son. 
Abel  born,  Adam*B  second  sooi 
Cain  kills  his  brother  Abel. 
Seth  bom,  son  of  Adam  and  £ve. 
Enos  bom,  son  of  Seth. 
Cainan  bora,  son  of  Enos. 
Mahalaleel  bQm,.aoa  of  CalnaxL 
Jared  bora,  son  of  Mahalaleel. 
Enoch  bom,  son  of  Jared. 
Methuselah  bom,  son  of  Enoch. 
Laivech  bom,  son  of  Methosalah. 
Adam  dies,  aged  930  years. 
Enoch  translated »  he  had  lived  365  year^ 
Seth  dies,  aged  912  years. 
Noah  bom,  son  of  Lamech. 
Enos  dies,  aged  905  years. 
Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years. 
Maha)aleel  dies,  aged  895  yean, 
Jared  dies,  aged  962  years. 
God  injbrms  Noah  or  the  futuie  deluge,  and 
commissions  him  to  preach  repentance  to 
mankind,  120  yean  before  the  deluge. 
Lamech  dies,  the  Ikther  of  Noah,  aged  777 

years. 
Methuselah  dies,  the  oldest  of  men,  aged  969 
yean,  in  the  year  of  the  deluge ;  and  the 
same  year,  Noah«  being  600  yean  old,  by 
divine  ooimnand  enlen  the  arL 


Ufori 
JLD. 

4004 


33824289 


22571657 


1658 
1693 
1723 

1757 
1770 
1770 


I8S71771 


1787 

191819 

9|l849 

1878 


From  the  Deluge  to  the  Mirth  ofMraham. 

Noah  and  his  family  (|nit  the  Ark.  He  ofllen 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving.  God  appoints  the 
raiiAMw  as  ft  pledge  that  ha  would  send  no 
mora  an  universal  deluge. 

Arphaxad  bora,  the  son  of  Shem. 

Salah  bom,  son  of  Arphaind. 

Heber  bom,  eon  of  Salah. 

Fhaleg  bom,  son  of  Heber. 

The  IhiildiBg  of  the  ftiwer  of  Babel. 

The  confusion  of  languages,  and  dispenrion  of 
the  nations. 

The  beginning  of  tfce  Bftbyloniaa  or  Assyrian 
monarchy  mr  Nimiodi  uid  of  the  Egyptian 
empi»  by  Ham  the  ihther  of  Mixmim. 

:The  trial  of  Job,  according  to  Dr.  Halea,  took 
place 

Reu  bom,  the  son  oFPhaleg. 

Serug  bom,  son  of  Rea 

.^ahor  bora,  son  of  Serar 

Terah  bom,  the  son  of  Nahor. 
1948  pHaran  bom,  the  son  of  Terah. 
2006  Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 
BOOSlAbram  bom,  the  son  of  Terah. 


Oiritt 


8998 
9997 
3876 
8874 
3769 
8679 
3609 
3544 


8917 
3180 
9074 
8017 
2962 
2948 
2864 
2769 
2714 
2582 
8468 


2353 
2349 


Dr. 


5411 


5311 
53ia 
5210 
^181 
4996 
4786 
4616 
4451 


4124 
8937 
4481 
3914 
4269 
3756 
4071 
te77 
3781 
3489 
8875 


3184 
3155 


2347 


2346 
2311 
8981 
2247 
8884 


Dr. 


% 


3868 


98168068 


8333 


8334 


AJ£ 


brU 


8018 


8083 


8064 


33412091 
33442091 


33578107 


8154 


8153 
8018 


2754 
2614 
8554 

8554 


3368 
3383 


81t« 

8133 


33968148 


3418 
3438 
3495 


8586 


8168 
8186 
8245 


$276 


3548 


3688 


P1308397 
22178684 
2185  8492 
2155  836213763 
8186  8883 
2056  881311 
1998  28051 
1996B153I 


3783 


198G 
^917 


Pbriod  in. 

From  the  Birth  of  .Abraham  to  the  Dep^r• 
ture  of  the  loraeUtee  out  of  Egypt,  and 
their  Betum  into  the  Land  of  Canaan, 

Sani  bom,  wife  of  Abram. 

The  call  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 

Ifarsn  in  Mesopotamia,  where  his  father 

Terah  died,  sgea  205  yean. 
The  second  calf  of  Abram  from  Hanui.*~Hetl921 

oomes  imo  Canaan  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and 

Lot  his  nephew;  ond  dwells  at  Sichem. 
Abram  soes  into  Egypt;  Pharaoh  takes  his 
'  wife,  nut  soon  restores  her  again.    Abram 

returns  from  Egypt;  he  and  l2t  separate. 
Abram'a  victoiy  over  the  five  kings,  and  rescue 

of  Lot. 
Sarai  gives  her  maid  Hagar,  for  a  wife,  to  her 

husband  Abnm. 
Ishmael  bom,  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar. 

Abram  was  86  yean  old.  (Gen.  xvi.  16.) 
The  new  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham. 

(Gen.xvii.) 
Sodom,  Gomomdi,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  burnt 
'   by  fire  from  heaveq.    Lot  is  preserved;'  r^ 

tires  to  Zoar ;  conuotts  incest  with  his  daugh 

ters. 
Abraham  depaits  irom  the  plains  of  Mainre  to 

Beer^heba.    Isaac  bom. 
Abraham  ofibn  his  son  Isaac  fi>r  a  bumtofier- 
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8438 


8473 
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dies,  aged  197  years. 

Isaao  marries  Rebekah. 

^aoob  and  Esau  bom,  IwHt  beingfiO  yean  old. 

Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 

Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  withdraws  into  Me- 
sopotamia, to  his  uncle  Laban;  and  marries 
first  Leah,  and  then  Rachel. 

Joseph,  beinff  17  yean  old,  tells  his  fiither 

'  Jacob  his  brethren's  fiiults;  they  hate  him, 
and  sell  him  to  strangen,  who  take  him  into 
^87P^  Joseph  sold  again,  as  a  slave,  to 
Potiphar. 

Pharaoh's  dreams  explained  by  Joseph,  who  is 

;   made  govemor  of  Egypt. 

loeeph's  ten  brethren  come  into  Egypt  to  buy 
com.  Joseph  imprisons  Simeon^--His  breth- 
ren  retum;  Joseph  discoven  himself,  and 
ennges  them  to  come  in ta  Egypt- witt  their 
&tner  Jacot^  then  130  yean  oio. 

A  revolution  in  Egypt  The  Israelilee  perse- 
cuted. 

Moses  bom ;  exposed  on  the  banki  of  the  Nile; 
and  found  by  Phanoh*s  daughter,  who 
adopts  him. 

Moses  kills  an  Egyptian;  flees  int»  Midian; 
marries  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  Jethro 
has  two  sons  by  her,  Gershon  and  EUeaer. 

Accoiding  to  archMshop  Usher,  the  trial  of 
Job  took  place 

Meesa,  oomnflssiDned  by  God,  raturas  into 
Egypt^  Pharaoh  refuses  to  set  the  Israelites 
at  luMrtfT.  Moses  infliets  tan  plagues  en 
EgfDt;  aAer  which  th»  Israel?lee  are  <libe- 
nteo. 
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3764 
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3803 
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d.  M 

2513|Phanoh  punaes  the  JmelitM  with  his  army, 
and  overtakes  them  at  Pi-hahiroth.  The 
watexs  divided.  Israel  goes  through  on  dry 
ground.  The  Egyptians  drowned;  21st  of 
the  first  month. 

2514  The  delivery  of  the  law,  with  various  circum- 
stances ol  terror,  Sic. 

2515  The  people  resolve  on  enterins  Canaan,  but 
are  repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Canaanites.  Establishment  of  the  priest- 
hood, dec. 

The  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  this 
time. 
2553  The  Israelites  enter  Canaan. 

The  death  of  Moses,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Joshua 

Joshua  sends  spies  to  Jericho. 


2553 


2554 
2561 


PlMOD  IV. 

From  the  Return  of  the  JeraeUtee  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan  to  the  EttabUohmeTit  of 
the  Regal  State. 

The  people  pass  the  river  Jordan^ — Joshua 
restores  circumcisi<m.— Jericho  taken. — ^The 
Gibeonites  make  a  league  with  Joshua. — 
War  of  ^e  five  kings  against  Gibeon,  whom 
Joshua  defeats;  the  sun  and  moon  stand 
stiU. 

War  of  Joshua  a^inst  the  kings  of  Canaan; 
conquest  and  division  of  that  country,  &c 

Joshua  renews  the  covenant  between  the 
Lord  and  the  Israelites.— Joshua  dies,  aged 
110  vears. 

After  nis  death  the  elden  govern  about  eigh- 
teen  or  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
happen  the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adoni- 
besek. 
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3849 
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4045 
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4341 
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4351 
4361 
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4381 


4391 
4421 
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2599 


During  the  succeeding  anarchy  happened  the 
idolatry  of  Bficah,  and  the  war  of  ttie  twelve 
tribes  against  Bezgamin,  to  revenue  the  out- 
rage oommittod  on  the  wile  of  a  Levite. 

God  sends  his  prophets  in  vain  to  reclaim  the 
Hebrews.  He  permits,  therefore,  that  they 
should  fall  into  uaveiy  under  their  enemies. 
2469|I>eborah,  Barak,  and  others  judge  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Gideon  delivers  IsraeL 

Under  his  judicature  Godnuaea  up 

The  actions  of  Samson. 

The  birth  of  Samuel 


2519 
2663 


2723 


2745 

2747 


2756 
2785 
2819 

2825 


3001 
3029 


Period  Y. 

From  the  EttahUthment  of  the  Regal  State 
to  the  Babylonieh  Captivity. 

The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuels — Saul  is 
appointed  and  consecrated  king. 

War  of  the  Philistines  acainst  Saul,  wlus  hav 
ing  disobeyed  Samuel's  order*,  is  rejected 
by  God. 

Saul's  second  oflence. 

David  succeeds  to  Saul  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  lather  David 
quashed^ — ^The  restoration  of  David. 

Adonyah  aspires  to  the  kingdom.  David 
causes  his  son  Solomon  to  be  crowned,  who 
is  proclaimed  kinff  by  all  IsraeL 

The  death  of  DavitC  aged  70  years. 

Solomon  reigns  alone,  having  reigned  about 
six  months  in  the  lifetime  of  hia  father  Da- 
vid.   He  reigned  in  all  40  years. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  finished,  beinc  seven 

^yean  and  a  half  in  building. — ^Its  dedficatioD. 

The  death  of  Solomon,  succession  of  Reho- 
boam,  and  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat  acknowledged  king 
of  the  ten  tribea. 
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4438 
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4515 
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^ingB  ofJudah^for  388  years, 

Rehoboam,  intendiiu[  to  subdue  the  ten  tribei, 
is  commanded  to  forbear. 


Rehoboam  sives  himself  up  to  impiety. 

Rehoboam  dies.  Abijam  succeeds  him;  reigu 
three  years. 

Abyam's  victory  over  Jeroboam;  who  loses 
many  thousands  of  his  troops. 

Abyam  dies.  Asa  succeeds  him,  and  sup- 
presses idolatry  in  Judah. 

Asa  engages  Ben-hadad,  lanfs  of  Syria,  to  make 
an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  king- 
dom or  Israel,  to  force  Baasha  to  quit  his 
undertaking  at  Ramah. 


Death  of  Asa,  who  is  succeeded  by  Jehoaha- 
phat    He  expels  superstitious  wonhip^ 


Elyah  removed  fhm  this  world  in  a  fieiy  cha- 
riot. 

3107  Jehoshaphat  accompanies  Ahab  in  hia  expedi- 
tion against  Ramoth  Gilead ;  where  he  nar- 
rowly escapes  a  great  danger. 

3108|  Jehoshaphat  equips  a  fleet  for  Ophir ;  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel  partaking  of  tne  design,  the 
fleet  is  destroyed  by  tempest. 


Jehoshaphat  dies;  Jehoram  succeeds  him. 

Jehorem,  at  the  importunitv  of  his  wife  Atha- 
Itab,  introduces  into  Judah  the  wonhip  of 
Baal.  He  is  smitten  by  God  with  an  in- 
curable distemper  in  his  bowels;  makes  his 
son  Ahaxiah  vicerov,  or  associate  in  his 
kingdom.    Jehoram  oies. 
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Einge  ofltraelj  far  854  yean, 

Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  the  first  king  of  Is- 
rael, or  of  the  revolted  ten  tribea. — ^He  abo- 
lishes the  worship  of  the  I^oed,  and  sets  op 
the  golden  calves. 


Jeroboam  overcome  by  Abgam,  who  kills 

500,000  men. 
Jeroboam  dies ;  Nadab  his  son  succeeds ;  reigns 

two  yeank 
Nadab  dies;  Baasha  succeeds  him. 
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Baasha  dies;  Elah  his  son  succeeds  him. 
Elah  killed  by  Zimri,  who  usurps  the  kingdom 

seven  days. 
Omri  besieges  Zimri  in  Tizah;  he  bums  him 

self  in  the  palace. 
Omri  builds  Samaria;  makes  it  the  seat  of  bit 

kmgdom. 
Omri  Hies ;  Ahab  his  son  succeeds. 


The  prophet  El^ah  presents  himself  before 

Ahab,  and  causes  the  &]se  prophets  of  Baal 

to  be  slain. 
Gives  the  prophetic  unction  to  Elisha. 
Ben-hadad  kin|^  of  Syria  beaiegas  Samaria ;  is 

forced  to  quit  it  ««J  «« 

Ahab  wars  against  Ramoth  GUead;  is  killed  897]  900| 

in  disguise.    Ahaziah  succeeds. 
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4507  31081  Ahaziah,  fidling  from  die  latllce  of  his  house. 

is  dangerously  wounded,  and  dies ;  Jehonm 

his  brother  succeeds  him,  and  makes  war 

against  Moab. 
4S08|3109|  Elisha  foretells  victory  to  the  army  of  loael, 

and  procures  water  in  abundance. 
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1515  3117 
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1591 


KingB  ofJudati. 

Ahasiah  reigim  but  one  year. 

Joaah  or  Jehoaah  bom. 

Homer  the  Greek  [wet  flouriihei. 

Ahaidah  aecempaiiies  Jehoram  kinjr  of  Imel 

to  the  Mege  of  Ramoth  Giieed.    Joe  is  ilain 

by  Jehu. 
Atbialiah  kill*  all  the  royal  ftmily;  imiiiim 

the  kingdom.    Jehoaah  is  preaenred  and 

keptaeeiethr  in  the  temple  six  yean. 
Jehoiada  the  nigh-prieat  aeti  Jehoaah  on  the 
'    throne  of  Judah,  and  alayi  Athaliah. 

Zecbariah  the  high-prieat,  aon  of  Jehoiada, 
killed  in  the  temple  by  order  of  Jehoaah. 

Hazael  king  of  Syria  wars  againat  Jehoaah. 

Ha«ael  retuma  againat  Jehoaah;  and  ibrcea 
large  anms  from  him.  (8  Chron.  xziv.  23.) 

Jehoaah  diea;  and  ia  ancceeded  by  Amaziah. 


3178 


Amaiiah  wara  againat  Jehoaah  king  of  larael ; 
ia  defeated  by  him. 


t602|3ia9[ A maiiah  diaa;  Uadah  or  Aariah  ancceeda 
I     him. 

jlaaiah  and  Amoa  propheoy  in  Jndah  under 
I     this  reign. 


4654 


3246| Uxriah  diea;  Jolham  hia  son anceeeds. 

laaiah  aeea  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  (ba.  ri.) 
laaiah  and  Hoaea  continue  to  prophesy. 


4669 
4670 


i4671 


3261 
3262 


3263 


4686 


3278 


Raiin  kina  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  larael, 

invade  Jndah. 
Jotham diea;  Abas ancceeda him.  Relinking 

of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  continue 

their  hoatilitiea  againat  Jndah. 

foretella  to  Muul  the  birth  of  the  Mea- 

aiah,  and  a  apeedy  deliverance  from  the 

two  kinca  his  enemies.    Nevertheless,  the 

year  foUowing  they  return  again  and  spoil 

nis  country. 
Abas  invites  to  his  aaaiatanee  Tiglath-pileaer 

kmg  of  AMyria,  and  aubmita  to  pay  him 

trilmte. 


Ahaz  kingof  Jndah  diea,  and  ia  sueoeeded  by 
his  son  Hesekiah,  who  restores  the  vrorahip 
of  Uie  Lord  in  Judaaa,  which  Ahaz  had 
almoat  entiroly  aubverted. 
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4655  3245 


3254 
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E$igtof  braeL 
Samaiia  beaieged  by  Ben-hadad  king  of  l^rria. 

Ben«hadad  and  nia  army,  aeised  wiui  a 

panic,  flee  during  the  nignt 
Eiiaha,  going  to  Dunaacua,  foretella  the  death 

of  Ben-hadad,  and  the  reign  of  Haael. 

Jehoram  marchea  with  Ahasiah  againat  Ra- 
moth Gilead;  ia  dangeronaly  wounded,  and 
canned  to  Jeireel. 

Jehu  rebela  againat  Jehoram;  killa  him,  and 
usurps  the  mrone. 

Jehu  dies;  Jehoahas  his  son  succeeds  him. 


Jehoahaz  dies.  Joaah,  at  Jehoaah,  whom  he 
had  aaaociated  with  himaelf  on  the  throne 
A.  M.  3162,  ancceeda  him. 

Haiael  kina  of  Syria  diea;  and  Benhadad 
succeeds  nim. 

Jehoaah  wara  against  Ben-hadad. 

Jehoosh  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Amaziah 
kingof  Judah. 

Jehoash  king  of  Israel  dies ;  Jeroboam  II.  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos  in  Israel,  prophesy 
during  this  leign. 


Jeroboam  II.  diea ;  Zaehariah  his  son  succeeds 
him. 

The  chronology  of  this  reign  is  very  per- 
plexed. 

Zaehariah  killed  by  Bhallum,  after  reigning 
six  months. 

Shallum  reigns  one  month;  is  killed  by  Me- 
nahem. 

Pul  (or  Sardanapalua)  king  of  Avyria  invades 
Israel;  Menahem  becomes  tributary  to 
him. 

Menahem  dies;  Pekahiah  his  son  succeeds. 

Pekahiah  assassinated  \j  Pekah,  son  of  Re- 


Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Beleaia,  go- 
vernor of  Babylonia,  beeiege  fiardanapaTna 
king  of  Assyiw  in  Nineveh,  who,  after  a 
aiege  of  three  years,  bums  himself  in  his 
palace,  with  ail  his  riches  Arbaces  is 
acknowledged  king  oi  Medi»  and  Beleaia 
of  Babylon. 


4692 


I 


3279  Hoahea 


Tiglath-pUeaer  deftats  and  alaya  Reiin  king 
of  Damaacus;  anteis  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
takes  many  cities  and  c^ptivea,  chiefly 
from  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manaaaeh.    The  firat  caj^vitv  of  larael. 

Hoahea  aon  of  Elah  alays  Pekan,  and  usurps 
the  kingdom. 

Shalmaneaer  sncoeeds  Tiglath-pileser  king 
of  Nineveh. 


makes  an  alliance  with  So  ^am^  of 

Efnrpt,  and  endeavoura  to  shake  off  the 
yoi»  of  Shalmaneaer,  who  besieges  Samar 
ria;  takea  it  after  three  years'  siege,  and 
carries  beyond  the .  Euphratea  the  tribes 
that  Tiglam-pileser  had  not  already  carried 
into  captivity:  and  puts  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom or  Israel,  after  it  had  subaiated  two 
hundred  and  fifiy-ibur  years. 
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»Mct«.Jc  Jutkih  alone, 

9965  On  the  dealh  of  Shalnuinaaer,  Sennadianb 
raoesedi  him,  and  intadet  Jndah,  and 
takes  teveral  oitie& 
3891  Heaekiah'a  riekneaa  and  ninumkiiia  rm^. 
He  ^nrea  awney  to  Sennaebeiib,  who  itUl 
oootinuee  hia  war  againat  him.  He  sends 
fiabshakeh  to  Jaraaaleoit  and  maiehea  him- 
aelf  against  Tirhakah  king  of  Cash  or  Asa- 
Ina.  Returning  into  Juoobs,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  destroys  many  thousands  of  his 
army ;  he  retires  to  Nineveh,  where  he  is 
.  slain  bv  his  sons* 

4687]l292  Esar-hadaon  succeeds  Sennacherib. 

Micah  the  Montsthite,  and  Nahum,  prophesy. 
3306  Heaekiah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Manat- 

seh. 

3323  fiaer4iaddon  beoomea  maater  of  Babylon  ?  re- 

unites  the  empirea  of  Assyria  and  ChaMfloa. 

33S9  Manasseh  takan  by  the  ChSaidmuis,  and  car« 

ried  to  Babylon. 

The  war  of  HokiferneB,  whow  alain  in  JodsBa 

by  Judiths    • 
Manameh  dies.    He  retomed  into  Jnden  a 
considerable  time  helbrer  taut  the  period  is 
.  not  enctly  known;  Anion  succeeds  him; 

reigns  two  yean...       * 
Amon  dies;  iosiah  succeeds  him. 
Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah. 
3394  Josiah  opposes  the  expedition  of  Necho  king 
of  £gTpt  against  Carcheroiab»  is  mortallr 
wouMed,  and  dies  at  Jerusalem.  Jeremian 
oompoaes  lamentations,  on  hia  death. 
Jelioahaz  is  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  peo- 
ple; but  rfecho,  retumiiig  from  Carche- 
mish,  deposes  him,  and  installs  Elialdm^  or 
Jehoiakim,  his  brother,  son  of  Josiah. 
3398  Kebuchadnezaar  besiej^es  and  takes  Jerusa- 
lem; leaves  Jehoiakun  thisre,  on  condition 

-  of  paying  him  a  large  tribute.  Daniel  and 
his  companions  led  captive  to  Babylon. 

34021  Nebhohacuieiaar's  dream  of  a  great  statue 
explained- b]^  iHuii^ 

3404  Johomkim  revolts  against  Nebuchadneizar, 
who  sends  an  army  from  Chaldiea,  Syria, 

.  and  Moab,  which  ravages  Judaa,  and 
brings  away  3023  Jews  to  Babylon,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Jdiotakim. 

3405  CyruM  bom,  soh  of <!ambysea  and  Afondane. 
Jmoiakim  fevoltra  second  time  against  Ne- 

bnohadheatar ;  i»  taken^  put  to  death,  and 
cast  10  th^  fowls  of  the  air. 
Jehoifl6hin  or  Gomah,  or  Jeconiah  sncceeds 
him.  Nebuchadnezzar  besieees  him  in 
Jerusalem,  and  takes  him,  alter  he  had 
reigned  three  months  and  ten  days.  He  is 
carried  to  Babylon,  with  port  of  the  people. 
Mordecoi  is  among  the  captives, 
^edekiah,  his  uncle,  is  left  at  Jerusalem  in 
his  place. 

3410  £zekiol  begins  to  prophesy  in  Choldna. 

3412  Zedekiah  takes  secret  measures  with  the  king 
of  Egypt,  and  revolts  against  the  Chalde- 
ans. Nebuchadnezzar  marches  against  Je- 
rusalem; besieges  it;  quits  the  siege  to 
repel  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  comes  to  as- 
sist Zedekiah;  returns  to  the  siege.    Jere- 

-  miah  continues  prophesying  during  the 
whole  of  the  sieee,  which  continued  almost 
three  years.  Ezekiel  also  describes  the 
same  siege  in  ChaldSBa. 

3415  Jerusalem  taken  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  (July),  the  11th  year  of  Zede- 
kiah. Zedekiah,  endeavouring  to  flee  by 
night,  is  taken,  and  brought  to  Ribia,  to 
Nebuchadnezzar;  his  eyes  are  put  out,  and 
he  is  carried  to  Babylon. 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  burnt;  seventh  day 

of  the  fourth  month. 
The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  end  Judflsa  carried 
captive  beyond  the  Euphmtes;  the  poorer 
classes  only  left  in  the  land. 
Thus  ends  the  kingdom  of  Judoo,  after 
it  hod  subsisted  four  hundred   and 
sixty-eight  years,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  David:  and  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  years  from  the 
1  separation  of  Jodah  ana  the  ten  tribes. 
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«  PlBIdD  VI. 

>FVojii  the  Jiab!fUtii$h  Captivity  le  ^he- 
mialCM  Refi/nu 

Hie.  beginning  of.  tlie  seventy  sreara'  captivity 
£>remid  by  Jeremiah.  Qedaliah  made  go- 
yemor  ofthe  remains  of  the  people.  He  is 
slain. 

MiDIAN  AND  FlUUH  DTVABTf. 

Darius  the  Medo. 

Cyrus  the  Persian. 

Bal^lon  taken  by  Cyms,  who  sets  the  Jf  wa 

at  liberty,  and  pennite  ^em  to  retnm  into 

Judma  tinder  2orobab6l,    Joshua,  the  fizat 

high-priest,  in  the  Mme  year. 
The  second  temple  begim. 
Death  of  Cyrus;  Cambysei  reigna. 
Darius  Hystaapes. 
The  temple' finished. 
Death  ot  Darius;  Xerxes  succeeds  to  the 

throne. 
Jehoiakim  high-piiesL 
Artaxerzes  succeeds  Darius.    * 
He  stops  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 
Artaxerxea  marries  Esmer. 
He  sends  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  with  aeveral 
'  priests  and  Ijevites. 
EUashib  high-priest. 
Nehemiah  governor  of  Judss^ .... 
Daritai  Notnus. 

Nehemiah's  reform  among  the  Jew*     ' 
End  ofthe  Old  Testament  canon. 


A  C  J>r.A 


^87 


Pebiod  YIL 

IS'nm  J^ehemiaK%  Reform  to  the  Birth  of 
John  the  BaptieU 

PKB8IAN  DtNASTT. 

Jewish  HighprieeiM* 

CliashilK  . ). 

Jpiada  or  Jndan. 
Jonathan  or  Jofan« 
^adduii  or  Jaddus. 

Macxdo-Gekcian  Dtnavtt. 

Jewith  High-prieelB, 

Oniasl. 
Simon  tlM  Just 
l^leazar. 

OniasD. 
l^imon  II. 
OnidsHL 
Jesus  or  Jason. 
Onias  or  Menelaus. 

A81I0N.SAN  PRIMCXS  OR  MaCCAUBS.- 

Judas  Maccabnua. 

Jachim  or  Alcimus,  high-prieet 

Jonathan. 

He  is  appointed  high-priest 

Simon. 

John  Hyrcanus. 

Aristobulus  and  Antigonna. 

Alexander  Jannsus. 

Queen  Alexandra. 

Hyrcanus  U. 

Aristobulus  U. 

Roman  Dtnaitt. 

Pompey  takes  Jerusalem. 

Hyrcanus  II.  again. 

Antigonus. 

IdunuBan  king,  Herod  the  Great 

John  the  Baptist  bom  six  numths  before  the 
binh  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesus 
Christ  took  place  a.  m.  4000  according 
to  the  vulgar  era;  but  its  true  date  ac- 
cording to  Calmet  is  a.  h.  4004,  and 
A.  M.  5411  according  to  Dr.  Hales. 
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PART  II. 

7\ibk  of  the  PmrctPAL  Etsntb  recorded  in  the  New  Tettammt^from  ihe  Birth  of  Chritt  to  the  Ikdrudion  ofJerueakm 

the  Completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tettament, 


OOO  The  natiTity  of  Jmu  Chriit 

The  circamciiion,  porificatioo,  and  proientatioo 

of  Christ  in  the  temple. 
ArchelauSy  Cthniirch  of  Jodca. 


)1S  Chriat  Ttuta  the  temple 

m  The  ministiy  of  John  the  Beptist 

)33  The  boptisin  and  temptation  of  Chriat 

First  Pa880vkr^— Christ  purges  the  temple,  and 

preaches  in  Judna— Imprisonment  of  John  the 

Baptiat. 
0341  Second  Passotxiw— The  twelve   apostles  sent 

forth.    John  the  Baptist  heheaded. 

035  Third  PAflsovnu—Seventy  disciples  sent  forth. 
Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ 

036  Fourth  Pasbotxr.— The  crucifixion,  death,  resur- 

rection, and  aMsension  of  Christ 
Feast  of  Pentecost^-Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

j037  The  church  increased. 

i038  The  church  multiplied. 

K)39  The  martyrdom  of  Stephen^— JVrit  Jewish  perse- 
cution of  Uie  church. 

1040  Conversion  of  PeuL 

The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Blatthew  probably  written 
about  this  time. 

40i4  Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Jndna. 

40471  Second  Jewish  persecution  of  the  church. 

4061  Paul  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem. 

4063  He  is  sent  to  Rome,  and  shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

4064  He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continues  there  a  pri- 
soner two  years. 

/The  General  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Oreeh 
Gospel  of  Matthew  written  about  this  time. 
t06&  Epistle  or  Pbul  to  the  Philippians. 

Epistles  feo  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Phile- 
mon. 
Martyrdom  of  James  the  Less,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
4066  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  written  firom  Italy 
soon  afler  he  was  set  at  liberty. 
Luke  writes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  this  or  tibe  JfoUowing  year. 

4066  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy. 

Mark  writes  his  Gospel  about  this  time. 

4067  Paul  comes  out  of  Italy  into  Judasa:  visits  the 
churches  in  Crete,  Ephesus,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece. 

Peter  writes  his  first  Epistle,  prDbably,  fiom  Rome. 
i068  Peter  writes  his  second  Epistle,  probably,  fioD 
Rome,  about  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Several  prodigies  at  Jerusalem,  this  year,  during 
the  passover. 

Paul  goes  to  Rome  the  last  time;  is  thera  put  into 
prison ;  also  Peter. 

Second  Eoistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 

The  Episue  of  Jude  written  in  this  or  the  follow- 
ing year. 
4069  The  martyrdom  of  Peul  and  Peter  at  Rome. 
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Cestius  Gallus  governor  of  Syria  comes  to  Jerusa- 
lem: enumerates  the  Jews  at  the  passover. 
DisturlMmces  at  Caosarea,  and  at  Jerusalem. 
Florus  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 
The  Jews  rise,  and  kill  the  Roman  garriscm  at 

Jerusalem. 
A  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Ccsarea  and  Palestine. 
All  ihe  Jews  of  Scythoi)olis  slain  in  one  night 
Cestius  governor  of  Sjrria  comes  into  Judasa. 
He  besieges  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  retires;  is 

defeated  by  the  Jews. 
The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about 

to  break  out,  retire  to  Pella,  in  the  kingdom  of 

Agrippa,  beyond  Jordan. 
Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  for  the  Jewish  war. 
Josephus  made  governor  of  Galilee. 
Vespasian  sends  his  son  Titus  to  Aleiandria; 

comes  himself  to  Antioch,  and  forms  a  numerous 

army. 
Vespttrian  enters  Judna;  subdues  Galilee. 
Tiberias  and  Tarichea,  which  had  revolted  a^inst 

A^ppa,  reduced  to  obedience  by  Vespasian. 
Divisions  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Zealots  seize  the  temple,  commit  violences  in 

Jerusalem,  and  send  for  the  Idumnans  to  suc- 
cour Jerusalem. 
Vespasian  takes  all  the  places  of  strength  in  Judasa 

about  Jerusalem. 
Simon  son  of  Gioras  ravages  Judaea  and  the  south 

of  Idumaea. 
In  this  or  the  following  year  John  writes  his  three 

Episdes. 
Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege  it 
Comes  down  before  Jerusalem  some  days  before 

the  passover. 
The  fiunioDS  unite  at  first  againstthe  Romans,  but 

aAerwaids  divide  again. 
The  Romans  take  the  first  enclosure  of  Jerusalem ; 

then  the  second ;  they  make  a  wall  all  round 

the  city,  whic^  is  reduced  to  distress  by  famine. 
July  17.  The  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases  in  the 

tenople. 
The  Romans  become  masteis  of  the  court  of  the 

Gentiles,  and  set  fire  to  the  galleries. 
A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwith- 
standing Titus  commands  the  contrary. 
The  Romans,  being[  now  masters  of  the  city  and 

temple,  ofller  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 
The  last  enclosure  of  the  city  taken. 
Titus  demolishes  the  temple  to  its  very  founda- 

tioiL 
He  also  demolishes  the  citv,  reserving  the  towera 

of  Hippicos,  Phazael,  ana  Mariamne. 
Titus  returns  to  Rome  with  his  father  Vespasian; 

they  triumph  over  Judasa. 
John  iMnished  to  Petmos. 
John  libented  from  exile. 
John  writes  his  Gospel  and  Revelation  about  this 

time. 
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■t  ourf  place*  mJy  ore  otiitud  nktet 


Aa>i>r,  the  am  of  Amrani  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tarfln  of  Lvri 
(Eiod.  Ti  SO.),  wu  bom  three  yean  befbra  hit  brother  Homo. 
The  Scviptuiv  is  aileDt  rapediiig  aivrj  thing  which  fnoeded  hi> 
call  to  be  the  apakerauui  or  iaterpniar  of  Moae*  befine  Phmoh, 
king  of  Egypt.  From  thii  time  (the  eightj-thiid  jear  of  Mi 
^e),  Aunn  nu  the  associate  of  Moeea  in  lUl  the  tianasctioiu  of 
die  Isnelitei,  until  his  deslh  on  Moont  Hot,  i.  c.  1452,  in  the 
hundred  and  twen^-third  ;eu  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fortieth 
TW'  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  (Num. 
zniii.  38,  39.)  Aaron  was  the  foil  high-priot  of  the  Jem; 
and  was  sneceeded  in  the  pontiftcal  office  and  dignitj  bj  his  aon 
Eletzar.  (DeuL  z.  6.)  For  an  account  of  Aaron's  cuidaet  in 
be  afikir  of  the  golden  calf,  see  p.  13S.  of  this  Tolume. 

Ab,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  cinl  year  of  the  Jewa,  and  the 
fifth  month  of  thetr  eeelesiaitical  jear.  For  the  festivals  aiul 
bMs  obserred  by  Uie  Jews  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

Abiddo^i  (Heb.),  or  AFai.i.ias  (Or.),  thit  ia,  the  Dertroyw : 
^  name  of  the  angel  of  the  bottonilew  pit  (Rev,  ix,  11.) 

Abuta  and  Phakfab,  two  ri*en  of  Damaaeiu,  nMndoned  in 
t  Kings  T.  1 3,  The  Tallsy  of  Damascus,  which  lay  between 
Ubanns  and  Anti-Libanos,  was  watenid  by  fiie  lirers,  of  which 
Ihese  were  the  two  prindpeJ.  Both  descended  frntn  Mount  Her- 
MO.  The  Fhuptr  flowed  by  the  walk  of  Damaseui:  the 
Abana  flowed  thnragh  the  dty,  and  divided  i^  icts  two  paitb 
ftesB  riTera  are  not  now  t  '  "'  "'  '  ■-  • 
ToU-n 


Btice  o(  ai. 
.  one  of  the  judgea  of  Israel ;  he  succeeded  Elon,  tod 
goTsmed  the  IsraeUtei  eight  yean.  He  had  forty  sons  and  thilty 
— — ' — u,  who  lode  on  eerenty  asses.  He  was  buried  in  Fir*- 
the  land  of  Ephnim,  (Judg.  lit,  13 — IS.) 
T,  the  name  of  a  Levitical  city,  ntualed  in  the  canton 
M>  the  tribe  of  Aiher,  and  given  to  the  LeriM  <d  tha 
funily  of  Oenhon. 

AsiiiBiao,  a  Chaldee  ikame,  given  by  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officer  to  Aiariah,  one  of  Daniel's  companions.  He  was  thrown 
into  a  flery  foniace,  with  Shadradi  and  Meahach,  for  refusing  to 
adore  the  status  erected  \tf  (be  mmmaad  of  Nebuchadnenar ; 
but  both  he  and  hia  companions  were  miracoloudj  preserved. 
(Dsn.  iii.) 

Abil,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  and  the  flnt  shepherd;  be 
was  murdered  by  his  elder  brother  Csin,  through  envy  ,  oecanat 
his  sacriflce,  oflercd  in  (ailh,  was  accepted  by  Ood,  being  (H  if 
supposed)  consumed  by  celestial  file,  while  the  oflering  of  Cair 
was  njei^.  (Gen.  iv.  S — B.     Heb.  xi   (.) 

Abil,  the  name  of  eeTenl  dtiea  in  Palaatine ;  viz, 
I.  Abil-bbtb-vaaoah,  or  Aiil-kaiv,  a  dty  in  Ihenorthaa 
part  of  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  NqihtslL  Hither  fla 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  when  punned  by  the  foroes  of  kln^ 
David  ;  and  the  inhaUlants,  in  oidei  that  they  might  eacqie  lb 
ktDvn  of  a  Mge,  cot  off  Sheba's  luad,  whidi  0^  Itmw  0* 
401 
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the  wall  to  Jo«b  (2  Sam.  xx.  14 — 32.)  Aboat  eighty  yean 
after,  it  viitt  taken  and  ravaged  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria.  (1 
Kings  XY.  20.)  About  two  hundred  years  after  this  event,  it 
was  captured  and  sacked  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who  carried  the 
inhabitants  captive  into  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  This  place 
was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  became, 
under  the  name  of  Abila,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Abi- 
lene.    4  • 

2.  AaxL-KxaiLxiM,  the  place  or  plain  of  the  vineyardt  (Judg. 
xl!  3d.),  a  village  of  the  Ammonites,  where  they  were  discom- 
fited by  Jephthidi.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  abounded  in  his 
time  with  vineyards,  and  was  six  Roman  miles  from  Rabbath 
Ammon. 

3.  ABEi.-mH0LAH  was  the  native  country  of  Eliaha.  (1  Kings 
xix.  16.)  It  could  not  be  &r  from  Scythopotis.  (iv.  12.)  Euse- 
bius places  it  in  the  great  plain,  sixteen  miles  frt>m  Scythopolis, 
south.  Not  far  from  hence,  Gideon  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  22.) 

4.  Abxl-misbaix  (the  moummg  of  the  Egyptians)  was  for- 
merly called  the  floor  of  A  tad.  (Gen.  1.  1 1.)  Jerome  and  some 
others  after  him  believe  this  to  be  the  place  afterwards  called 
Bethagla,  at  some  distance  from  Jericho  and  Jordan,  west 

6.  Abxl-shittix  was  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  beyond 
Jordan,  opposite  Jericho.  According  to  Josephus,  Abel-Shittim, 
or  Abela,  as  he  calls  it,  was  sixty  furlongs  from  Jordan.  Euse- 
bius says,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor.  Moses 
encamped  at  Abel'^hittlm  before  the  Hebrew  army  passed  the 
Jordan,  under  Joshua.  (Num.  xxxiii.  49.  xxv.  I.)  Hera  the 
Israelites  fell  into  idolatry,  and  worshipped  Baal-Peor,  seduced 
by  Balak ;  and  here  God  severely  punisheid  them  by  the  hands  of 
the  Levites.  (Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  dec.)  This  city  is  often  called 
Shittim  only.  (Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  and  v.  l^  and  de  Bello,  lib. 
T.  cap.  3.) 

Abkz,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe,  of  lEsachar.  Josh, 
xix.  20. 

Abiah^ — 1.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  whq  intrusted  to  him 
and  his  brother  Joel  the  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
executed  so  ill,  that  the  eldere  of  Israel  came  to  the  prophet  and 
demanded  of  him  a  king.  ( 1  Sam.  viii.  2 — 5.) — 2.  A  priest  of 
the  posterity  of  Aaron,  and  the  founder  of  a  sacerdotal  family. 
When  all  the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  the 
eighth  class  was  denominated  from  him  the  class  of  Abia.  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  10.)  To  this  class  belonged  Zechariah,  the  frither 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  5.) 

Abxathab,  the  son  of  Abimelech,  the  tenth  high-priest  of  the 
Jews.  Escaping  from  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  he 
joined  the  party  of  David,  and  continued  in  the  pontificate  until 
the  reign  of  Solomon :  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
£br  having  embraced  the  faction  of  Adonijah. 

Abib,  the  name  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  and  the  first  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  It  was  also  called 
Nisan.  For  an  account  of  the  fasts  or  festivals  occurring  in  this 
month,  see  p.  76. 

Abigail. — 1.  The  wife  of  Nabal,  of  Carmel ;  by  her  prudence 
and  address,  she  averted  the  wrath  of  David  against  her  husband, 
who  had  churlishly  refused  him  succours  during  his  distress  in 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  Saul.  On  the  death  of  Nabal, 
she  became  the  wife  of  David.  (1  Sam.  xxv.) — 2,  The  sister  of 
David.  (1  Chron.  u.  16,  17.) 

Abiau,  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Elisheba,  who  was  consumed, 
together  with  his  brother  Nadab,  by  a  flash  of  fire  sent  from  God, 
for  ofiering  incense  with  strange  fire,  instead  of  taking  it  from 
the  altar  of  bumt-oftering.  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.)  This  severity  of  pun- 
ishment was  necessary  towards  the  first  transgressors  of  the 
Jivine  lanr^  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  same  oftcnce,  and  to 
increase  the  reverential  awe  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  would 
«esm  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  betrayed  into  this  act  of  pre- 
sumption by  intemperance  at  the  feast  upon  the  feastroffisrings : 
for,  immediately  after,  and  in  consequence  of  their  fiite,  Moses 
prohibited  the  priests  from  drinking  wine  and  strong  drink,  when 
they  approached  the  sanctuary.    (Mant  and  D'Oyly,  on  Lev.  x.) 

Abijab,  the  .son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  a  young  prince 
of  promising  hopes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  shown  himself 
averse  from  Ms  father's  idolatry,  and  died  early.  (I  Kings  xiv.) 

ABUAB,or  Abijax,  the  son  and  successor  of  Rehoboam  king 
of  Judafau  He>  reigned  thirty-three  years ;  a  wicked  prince,  who 
imitated  the  impiety  and  misconduct  of  his  father. 

Abijah,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  the  mother  of 
HesEddah  king  of  Judah. 
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Abila.    See  Abxx-bxtk«maacbah« 

Abilxkx,  region  of,  18. 

Abixaxl,  the  name  of  a  descendant  of  Joktan.  (Gen.  x,  2g. 
1  Chron.  i.  22.)  In  these  passages  he  and  his  brethien  profaab!? 
represent  difierent  Arabian  tribes ;  though  no  name  hai  yet  bea 
discovered  in  the  Arabian  writers  which  clearly  coirespoadi  to 
Abimael. 

Abixblscb,  a  common  appellative  of  the  Philistine  kingi, « 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  menarchs.  Two  of  this  name  ne 
mentbned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  1.  Abimelech  king  of  Gcnr, 
the  contemporary  of  Abraham.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  Sanh, 
he  took  her  from  the  patriarch,  who  had  passed  her  as  hit  wta, 
but  restored  her  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command.  (Gcs. 
XX.) — 2.  Abimelech  11.  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  precedii^ 
with  whom  Isaac  entered  into  an  alliance.  (Gen.  xxvi) 

Abimxlbch,  the  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubine.  Mia  \m 
father's  death  he  took  possession  of  the  government ;  procond 
himself  to  be  acknowledged  king ;  and  afterwards  put  to  M 
all  his  brethren,  except  Jotham,  who  escaped  his  fuiy.  He  vis 
himself  subsequently  wounded  at  Thebez  by  a  woman,  wl» 
hurled  a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  upon  his  he^d;  and  indignsnt  it 
the  idea  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  he  commanded 
his  armour-bearer  to  pierce  him  with  his  sword.  (Judg.  viii.) 

Abixadab. — 1.  A  LMUte  of  Kirjath-jearim,  who  received  the 
ark  after  it  had  been  senPoack  by  the  Philistines.  It  continaed 
in  his  house  until  David  sent  to  conduct  it  thence  to  Jerusakm. 
(1  Sam.  vii.  2.  2  Kings  vi.  8,  4.) — 2.  One  of  Saul's  aona  wiu 
perished  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa. — 3.  The  brother  d 
David  and  the  son  of  Jesse.  (1  Chron.  iL  13.) 

Abibax. — 1.  One  of  those  who  conspired  with  Korab  aod 
Dathan  against  Moses,  and  who  peridied  in  the  same  manoa 
(Num.  xvi.) — 2.  The  eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  vbo 
expired  as  his  fiither  was  laying  the  foundation  of  Jericho,  whkk 
he  had  undertaken  to  rebuild  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.),  as  Joshua  mor 
than  530  years  before  had  prophetically  announced  would  be  the 
case.  (Josh  vi.) 

Abishao,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  virgin  who  was  tent  for  to 
cherish  David  in  his  old  age.  Interpreters  are  not  agreed  whether 
she  became  the  consort  of  David  or  was  only  his  coocubioe. 
After  David's  death,  she  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  Adonijah: 
but  his  request  was  rejected  by  Solomon ;  who,  considering  that, 
if  it  were  granted,  Adonijah  would  ailect  the  regal  power,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  (\  Kings  i.  3,  4.  iu  13 — 25.) 

Abvxb,  the  son  of  Ner,  uncle  to  king  Saul,  and  general  <4 
his  forces.  After  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  he  preserved  tbe 
crown  for  his  son  Ishbosheth :  but,  afterwards  quarrelling  with 
him,  Abner  joined  David.  He  was,  subsequently,  slain  by  Joab, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel  who  was  slaiD  in 
open  battle.  David  honoured  Abner  with  public  obsequies,  (i 
Sam.  ilL) 

Abbaham,  the  patriarch  and  founder  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
celebrated  in  the  Scriptures  for  his  probity,  and  for  hia  unshakeo 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  God.  He  was  the  son  of  Tenh, 
and  was  bom  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldsa.  Called  by  God  out  d 
his  own  country,  by  faith  ho  went  forth  into  an  unknown  coun- 
try, where  he  dwelt  with  his  posterity,  resting  on  the  general 
promise  of  God  for  a  better  inheritance.  Having  married  Sanh, 
he  became  the  father  of  Isaac,  whom  by  fiiith  he  offered  on  au 
altar,  though  in  him  he  expected  a  completion  of  all  the  promL^c^ 
which  God  had  made  to  him :  but,  as  at  first  he  had  miraculoasiy 
received  a  son,  he  concluded  that  God  could  with  equal  ease,  aftei 
death,  raise  him  again  to  life.  (Heb.  xi.  8—10.  17—19.)  The 
patriarch*s  first  name  was  Abram,  which  signifies  the  father  of 
elevation,  or  an  elevated  father  i  but  on  a  renewal  of  the  divin* 
covenant  with  him  and  of  the  promises  made  to  him  by  G(A,  it 
was  changed  to  Abraham,  the  import  of  which  is,  the  father  oj 
a  great  multitude,  (Gen.  xvii.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  ITS 
years,  and  was  interred,  with  Sarah  his  wife,  in  the  fietd  and  caw 
at  Machpelah.  (xxv.) 

Absalom,  the  son  of  king  David  by  Maahah.  He  rcbefled 
against  his  father,  and  was  slain  by  Joab,  about  1020  yean  s.  ^ 
(2  Sam.  xiii. — ^xviii.) 

ABSTixEircs,  vows  of,  130. 

AccHO.    See  Ptolxnais. 

AcBLDAXA,  a  place  without  the  south  wall  of  Jernsaleio^ 
beyond  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  was  called  the  Fotter^s  FkU 
(Matt  xxvii.  7.  10.),  because  they  dug  thence  the  earth  ^^^"^^ 
they  made  their  pots :  and  the  Fuller's  Field,  because  they  dned 
their  cloth  there ;  but  being  afterwaxds  bought  with  that  mxfsi 
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tj  which  the  higli-piwflt  and  mien  of  the  Jews  purchased  the 
blood  of  the  holj  Jesus,  it  was  by  the  providence  of  Gk)d  so 
ordering  it,  called  Aceldama,  that  is,  tbe  field  of  blood.  (Acts  i. 
19.  Matt.  2txvii.  7,  8.^  The  place,  which  in  modem  times  has 
been  shown  to  travellers  as  Acelduna,  is  described  by  Bishop 
Pococke  aa  an  oblong  square  cavern  about  twenty-six  paces  long, 
twenty  broad,  and  apparently  aboat  twenty  feet  deep.  It  is 
enclosed  on  every  side,  either  with  the  rock  or  by  a  wall,  and 
covered  over.  There  are  six  holes  in  the  top,  by  which  a  person 
may  look  down  into  it ;  and  through  these  holes  the  dead  bodies 
are  thrown  in.  Several  sepulchral  grottoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  spot 

AcBATA,  in  the  largest  sense,  comprehends  Greece  properly  so 
called.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  the 
^gean  8ea,  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  south  by  Pelo- 
ponnesus. This  seems  to  be  the  region  intended  when  Saint 
Paul,  according  to  the  Roman  acceptation,  mentions  all  the 
regien9  of  Achai<ij  and  directs  his  second  Epistle  te  all  the  saints 
in  Achaia.  (2  Cor.  xi.  10.)  Thus,  what  is  Achaia,  in  Acts  xix. 
21.  ia  Hellas,  that  is,  Greece.  (Acts  xx.  3.)  Achaia,  strictly  so 
called,  is  the  northern  region  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia,  on  the 
east  by  Sicyonia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Of  this 
legion  CoKiiTTB  was  the  capital. 

AcHAir,  the  son  of  Charmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  who,  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  Grod,  had  appropriated  some 
valuable  arti<U»  out  of  the  spoils  of  Jericho :  for  which  he, 
together  with  all  his  fomily,  was  ^ned,  and  all  his  eflects  were 
consumed  with  fire.  (Josh.  viL  21.) 

AcHisH,  a  king  oi  Gath,  in  whose  court  David  took  refuge 
from  Saul ;  but,  his  life  being  endangered,  he  feigned  madness 
before  the  king.  When  war  broke  out  between  Saul  and  the 
Philistines,  David  marched  with  his  army  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  being  apprehensive  lest  he  should  turn  against  them 
.n  battle,  desired  Achish  to  dismiss  him,  which  accordingly  he 
did,  with  commendations  for  his  fidelity.  (1  Sam.  xxi.-~xxix.) 

AcHXKTHA.    See  Egbataka. 

AcHOH,  81  valley  in  the  territozy  of  Jericho,  and  in  the  canton 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  Achan  was  stoned.  (Josh, 
vii.  24.) 

AcHBAH,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  who  promised  her  in  marriage 
to  him  who  should  conquer  Kixjath-sepher  from  the  Philifdnes. 
Othniel  took  the  place,  and  married  Achsah.  (Josh.  xv.  16, 17.) 

AcKSHAPff,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  king 
of  Ackshaph  was  conquered  by  Joshua.  (xiL  20^  Some  writers 
are  of  opinion,  that  Ackshaph  is  the  same  as  Ecdippa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Ptolemais ;  others,  that  Ecdippa 
is  described  in  Josh.  xix.  20.  under  the  name  of  Achzib.  The 
Arabs  call  a  place,  three  hours  north  from  Ptolemais,  Zib,  which 
is  the  place  where  formerly  stood  Ecdippa.  It  is  probable  that 
Ackshaph  and  Achzib  are  but  difierent  names  for  the  same  town. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  this  place  in  January,  1816,  found 
it  a  small  town  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  having  a  few 
palm  trees  rearing  themselves  above  its  dwellings. 

AcaviTTAL,  in  criminal  cases,  forms  of,  56. 

Actio R^s,  civil  and  criminal,  how  determined  among  the  Jews. 
See  pp.  55—57. 

Ad  AD  A,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  &r  from  the  boundaries  of  Idumiea  or 
Edom.  (Josh.  XV.  27.) 

Adam,  the  first  man,  and  the  father  of  the  human  race,  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  by  God  himself  who  ani- 
mated him  with  a  reasonable  soul,  and  formed  him  after  his  mor^ 
image,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Having  transgressed 
the  single  command  imposed  on  him  by  God,  in  token  of  his 
dependence  upon  Him  as  lord  paramount  of  the  creation,  Adam 
forfeited  the  state  of  happiness  in  which  he  had  been  created, 
and  entailed  a  curse  on  himself  and  his  posterity,  had  not  God 
made  a  promise  of  a  future  Saviour.  (Gen.  i.  ii.  iiL)  He  died, 
aged  930  years. 

Adaxa,  or  Adxah,  one  of  the  five  cities  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  profligate  wickedness  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  afterwards  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Bead  Sea.  (Gen.  xix.  24.)  It  was  the  most  easterly  of  those 
which  were  swallowed  up ;  and  there  is  some  probability,  cither 
that  it  was  not  entirely  soiik  under  the  waters,  or  that  the  subse- 
quent inhabitants  of  the  country  built  a  city  of  the  same  name 

on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  for  Isaiah,  according  to 

^  LXX.  says,  God  vnll  tUttroy  the  Moabitet,  the  city  ftf^r^ 
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and  the  remnant  of  Adama.  (Isa.  xv.  ult)    *A^  *n  r>m/M» 
MmstC,  JUUk  'Aftnk,  xtt  TO  s«TJiXo  rrer  *Ajt/Mu 

Adah,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  Jewish  year,  and 
the  sixth  of  the  dvil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals,  ^ 
during  this  month,  see  pp.  75, 76. 

Adoiti-Bkzxk  (the  Lord  of  Bezek)  was  the  first  Canaanitish 
king  conquered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  He 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  after  his  toes  and  thumbs 
had  been  cut  off,  which  he  owned  to  be  a  just  retribution  of  divine 
providence,  in  retaliation  of  what  he  had  himself  inflicted  upon 
others.  (Judg.  i.  7.) 

AnoNiJAB,  the  fourth  son  of  king  David  by  Haggith.  He 
aspired  to  the  kingdom  before  his  lather's  death,  but  was  dimp- 
pointed  of  his  hopes  by  the  command  of  David,  who  ordered 
Solomon  to  be  procUimed  king.  He  afterwards  desired  Abishag, 
the  Shunemite,  to  wife ;  ^his  request  was  not  only  rejected,  but 
he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  as  one  guilty  of  treason. 
(1  Kings  iL  13—25.) 

Adoxi-Zsdkk  (L  e.  Lord  of  Zedek)  was  king  of  Zedek,  or 
Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the  five  Canaanitish  kings  shut  up  in  the 
cave  of  Makkedah,  whither  they  fled  after  their  defeat  by  Joshua; 
by  whose  command  they  were  taken  out  and  put  to  death,  and 
their  bodies  hung  on  five  trees.  (Josh,  x.) 

Adoptiok,  ceremony  of,  and  its  efiects.  164,  165. 

AnoKAix,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  9.  11.) 

Ado  BAM,  the  chief  treasurer  of  Rohoboam,  who  was  sent  by 
that  prince,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  the  rebellious 
tribes,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance ;  and  pe- 
rished, the  victim  of  an  infuriated  populace.  (1  Kings  xii.  13.) 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Adorain  was  the  same  as  Adoniram, 
who  had  filled  the  same  office  under  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  6.) 
He  might  be  his  son,  and  one  of  the  young  men  who  gave  evil 
counsels  to  R^oboam.  However  this  maybe,  it  was  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  send  him  to  the  revolted  tribes  who  had  com- 
plained  of  the  burden  of  taxes:  and  hence  some  expositors 
have  imagined,  that  Rehoboam  sacrificed  his  chief  treasurer  in 
the  vain  hope  that  his  death  would  calm  the  efiervescence  of 
popular  fury. 

Adhaxxslscb,  and  Shabezer,  sons  of  Sennacherib,  were 
probably  the  children  of  slaves  who  had  no  right  to  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  who  assassinated  their  father  on  his  return  from  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Hezekiah,  at  Nineveh,  while 
worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his  god:  after  which  they 
fled  into  Armenia. 

Adbamxslzcu,  an  idol  (probably  the  sun),  worshipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sepbarvaim,  who  caused  their  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  it 

Adbaxtttiitm,  a  maritime  town  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
over-against  the  island  of  Lesbos,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida.  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  2.)     It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians. 

Adbia  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.,  where,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  when  Saint  Paul  says,  that  they  were  tossed  in  Adria, 
he  does  not  say  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  which  ends  with  the  lUy- 
rian  Sea,  but  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which,  according  to  Hesychius, 
is  the  same  with  the  Ionian  Sea;  and  therefore  to  the  question. 
How  Saint  Paul's  ship,  which  was  near  to  Malta,  and  so,  either 
in  the  Lybian  or  Sicilian  Sea,  could  be  in  the  Adriatic  ?  It  is 
well  answered.  That  not  only  the  Ionian,  but  even  the  Sicilian 
Sea,  and  part  of  that  which  washes  Crete,  was  called  the  Adri- 
atic, Thus,  Ptolemy  says,  that  Sicily  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic;  and  that  Crete  was  compassed  on  the  west 
by  tbe  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  Strabo  says,  that  the  Ionian  Gulf  is  a 
part  of  that  which,  in  his  time,  was  called  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
{Whitby.) 

Adbisl,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  married  Merab,  the  daughter  of 
Saul  (who  had  first  been  promised  to  David,  1  Sam.  xviii.  19.), 
by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  who  were  given  up  to  the  Gibeonltes, 
to  be  put  to  death  in  revenge  of  Saul's  cruelty  to  them.  In 
2  Sam.  XXL  8.  they  are  called  the  sons  of  Michal ;  she  having 
adopted  them,  or  eke  the  name  of  Michal  is  by  mistake  put  for 
Merab. 

Adullam,  a  city  in  the  south  part  of  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  (Josh.  xv.  35.)  The  king  of 
this  place  was  killed  by  Joshua,  (xii.  15.)  In  a  cave  in  its  vi^ 
cinity  David  was  conceded.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1.)  Rehoboam  rebuilt 
and  fortified  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  fourth  century 
it  was  a  considerable  town,  but  it  has  long  since  been  Tedneid 
to  ruins. 
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Advltibt,  trial  of  a  woman  suspected  of,  56. 

AnuxMiH,  a  town  and  mountain  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Benkunin.  (Josh.  xr.  9.  xviiL  17.) 

JEjfOHf  or  Ehok,  signifies  the  place  of  spnngs,  where  John 
baptized.  (John  iiL  23.)  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was  situated, 
whether  in  GKUilee,  Jndsa,  or  Samaria. 

JEtLASf  or  Eras  (Jewi^),  account  ci,  77. 

AoABus,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  a  limine  which  took  place 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
A.  D.  44.  (Acts  xi.  28.)  This  famine  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
and  other  profane  writers.  Agabus  also  foretold  the  imprison- 
ment  of  Paul  by  the  Jews,  and  his  being  sent  bound  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  all  which  literally  came  to  pass. 

AoAii  was  probably  a  common  appellative  for  the  kings  of  the 
Amalekites.  One,  of  this  name,  was  conquered  and  taken  pri- 
soner; and,  though  condemned  accor^yig  to  the  law  of  the 
interdict,  he  was  spared  by  Saul.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Gilgal 
by  order  of  Samuel.  The  fate  of  Agag  has  called  forth  tiie 
▼erbose  pity  of  infidels ;  who,  n^iile  they  have  afiiscted  to  deplore 
hu  fate,  have  forgotten  only  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  had  bean  a 
cruel  and  sanguinary  tyrant ;  and  that  Samuel  reproached  him 
for  his  cruelty  befi)re  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
(1  Sam.  TV.) 

AoED  PsBsoKs,  laws  concerning,  82. 

AenicuLTVKx  of  the  Jews,  176—178.  Agricultaral  allu- 
sions, 180. 

AeniFPA  (Herod),  >    .„ 

AenipPA  (Junior),  5       *      ' 

AovB,  a  wise  man  to  whom  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  ProveriM  is  ascribed,  otherwise  unknown.  As  the  appellative 
Agttra,  in  Syriac,  signifies  one  vrho  applies  himself  to  the  study 
of  wisdom,  Gesenius  thinks  it  possible,  that  the  name  may  be 
significant  and  allegorical 

Ahab,  a  kmg  of  Israel,  who  reigned  22  yean,  and  snipassed 
all  his  pradecesBon  in  impiety.  He  was  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  idolatrous  wife  JeiebeL  He  died,  b.  g.  897,  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  'battle  with  the  Syrians,  ac- 
cording to  the  predictian  of  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah.  (1  Kings 
xvi — xxiL) 
-  Abas,  or  Acbab,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 

Abasvxbus,  or  Abtaxxbxss  LoveiXAVus,  king  of  Persia, 
who  married  Esther.    See  p.  226,  note. 

Abata,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of  Assyria,  where  Ezra  as- 
sembled those  captives  whom  he  afterwards  brought  into  Judaa. 
(Ezra  viii.  16.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  ran  along  the 
regions  of  Adiabene,  where  a  river  Diava,  or  Adiava,  is  men- 
tioned, on  which  Ptolemy  places  the  city  Abane  or  Aavane. 
This  is  probably  the  country  called  Ava  (2  Kings  xviL  24.  xviiL 
34.  xix.  13.),  whence  the  kings  of  Assyria  translated  the  people 
called  Avites  into  Palestine ;  and  where,  likewise,  in  their  room 
they  settled  some  of  the  captive  Israelites.  Ezra  intending  to 
collect  as  many  Israelites  as  he  could,  to  return  with  him  to 
Judea,  halted  in  the  countiy  of  Ava,  or  .^lava,  whence  he  sent 
agents  into  the  Caspian  mountains,  to  invite  such  Jews  as  were 
willing  to  join  htm.  (Ezra  viii.  17.) 

Abas,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  who  died,  b.  c.  726 ; 
for  his  iniquities  he  was  denied  a  place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  his  predecessors.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.) 

Abaziae,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel :  he 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  horrid  impiety  as  his  father  was. 
He  reigned  only  one  year  after  his  fiUbePs  death.  (1  Kings 
zxiL  52.)  •    • 

Abaciab,  king  of  Judah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoram, 
by  Athaliah ;  he  reigned  one  year,  and  received  his  mortal  wound 
by  command  of  Jehu,  and  died  at  Megiddo.  (2  Kings  viiL 
2  Chron.  xxiii.) 

Abijab,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.,  who  dwelt  at 
Shiloh,  and  foretold  the  death  of  his  son  Abijah. 

Abixklbcb,  a  priest  of  Nob,  to  whom  David  went,  and  whom 
Saul  commanded  to  be  put  to  death  with  other  priests  for  assist- 
ing him.^ — ^Also  a  priest,  in  the  reign  of  David,  the  son  of  Abia- 
thar ;  who  is  likewise  called  Abimelech. 

Abitbopbxi.,  an  eminent  counsellor  in  the  reign  of  David,  so 
distinguidied  for  his  prudence  and  wisdom,  that  his  advice  equally 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  monarch.  He 
joined  the  conspiracy  of  the  rebel  Absalom  against  David  :  but, 
finding  hu  pto^gate  but  crafty  counsel  disregarded,  he  went  to 
his  house  at  Gillo,  hanged  himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  fathers.  It  has  been  asked,  What  motive  could  in- 
duce a  privy  counsellor  of  David,  who  was  held  in  such  high 
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consideration,  to  enter  into  Absalom'a  OQiispir»qrt  The  pride 
of  overturning  a  throne,  of  which  he  was  the  tuppoit,  aod  the 
hope  of  reigning  himselif  under  the  name  of  Absdom,  in11,per> 
haps,  account  for  the  conspiracy,  but  not  for  the  incest  whid  he 
advised  Absalom  to  commit  Ahithopbel  was  the  frther  of  Blitn 
the  ftther  of  Bathsheba  (2Sam.  xxxiii.  84.  xi  3.  1  Cben.  iii. 
6.) :  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  thathe  wished  to  rerenge 
his  grand-daughter;  particulariy  when  we  consider  the  iafunooa 
advice  which  he  gave,  his  eagerness  for  pvmuing  David,  and  the 
desire  he  expressed  to  smite  the  king  himseUl  (2  8am.  xvi  31. 
xvii.  1,  2.)  His  suicide  was  as  deliberate  as  his  hatred:  he  mi 
one  of  those  men  who  are  as  useful  fiiends  as  they  are  danger- 
ous enemies,  equally  able  in  good  and  evil,  who  employ  their 
talents  in  the  service  of  their  passions,  do  nodiing  by  halvei,  nd 
are  models  of  guilt  or  of  virtue. 

Abolab  and  Abolibab,  two  fictitious  names,  emplojcdby 
the  prophet  Exekiel  (xxiii.  4.)  to  denote  the  two  kingdonuof 
Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aholibah  are  represented  « 
two  sisters  of  Egyptian  extraction ;  the  former,  standing  kt 
Jerusalem,  the  latter  for  Samaria.  Both  proelitiited  thenMcha 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abominatiaDs 
and  idolatries ;  for  which  reason  the  Lomn  abandoned  them  to 
those  very  people,  for  whom  they  had  evinced  so  improper  so 
attachment,  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the  iei»> 
rest  servitude  by  them. 

Ai,  or  Hai,  a  city  of  ancient  Canaan,  near  Bethel,  which  tw 
taken  by  militaiy  stmtagem,  by  the  Israelites  under  Jodun. 
(Josh,  vii.) 

AjALOir,  a  city  in  the  canto^of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  aaeigDed  to 
the  Levites  of  Kohath's  fiamily.  It  was  situated  between  Tdd- 
nath  and  Beth-Shemesh,  and  is  probaUy  the  dty  alloded  to  ia 
Josh.  X.  12.  There  were  three  other  cities  of  thb  name;  one 
in  the  canton  of  Benjamin,  another  in  that  of  Ephraim,  not  6r 
from  Schechem ;  and  the  third  in  the  canton  of  Zebukm ;  the 
situation  of  which  is  not  known. 

Ajalojt,  valley  of,  notice  o^  81. 

Alsxabdeb. — 1.  A  man  whose  father  Simon  vras  compeN 
to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Mark  xv.  21.) — ^2.  Another. 
who  had  been  high-priest,  and  who  was  present  at  the  intenogi- 
tion  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  concerning  the  bealiogof 
the  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  (Acts  iv.  6.)  Soon 
have  imagined,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Philo,  the  edebialed 
Jewish  vvriter,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Caligula.--^.  A 
Jew  of  EphesuB.  At  the  time  of  the  sedition  raised  in  that  dtj 
by  Demetrius  against  Paul,  the  populace  in  their  blind  faryneni 
to  have  confounded^the  Christians  with  the  Jews :  and  the  litta 
being  desirous  that  the  mob  should  direct  their  vengeance  agniut 
the  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  Alexander  to  bi- 
rangue  the  Ephesians  and  to  plead  their  cause,  but  in  vain.  The 
Ephesians,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  refhsed  to 
listen  to  him.  Bem  and  BoHen  have  conjectured  that  this  was  tin 
Alexander  o  ;^«Aaav  (the  worker  in  meUds,  or  smith),  who  did 
the  apostle  **  much  eviL"  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  As  every  male  Jew 
was  obliged  to  learn  some  trade,  this  is  not  improbable.  Coqli^ 
rel,  however,  thinks  that  he  vras  one  of  thooe  venal  oraton, 
whose  eloquence  was  alwrays  at  the  command  of  any  that  would 
employ  them. — i.  A  brazier  or  smith,  wAo  made  thijmreck  c«»- 
cemin^r  the  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20.^,  and  whom  Saint  Paul 
delivered  unto  Satan  /  that  is,  expelled  him  from  the  oonuDa* 
nion  of  the  Christian  church,  to  be  no  longer  considered  u  i 
Christian,  but  as  a  subject  of  Satan's  kingdom. 

Alxxakdua,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  a.  x.  3673,  b.  c.  331,  and  situated  between  the  Medi* 
terranean  Sea  and  the  Lake  Moeris.  Alexandria  at  present 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence,  except  the  niof 
that  surround  it,  and  which  are  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Under 
the  Arabian  dynasty,  its  splendour  gradoally  declined  with  itf 
commerce.  From  the  neglect  of  the  canab,  which  andeptif 
dififused  fertility  through  the  surrounding  countiy,  and  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  sand,  the  city  is  now  insulated  m  a  desert, 
and  exhibits  no  vestiges  of  those  delightful  gardens  and  caltinl^ 
fields,  which  subsisted  even  to  the  dme  of  the  Arabian  conquer 
The  commerce  of  ancient  Alexandria  was  very  extensive,  e^ 
dally  in  com  (Egypt  being  considered  the  granary  of  Bom}» 
which  was  exported  in  vessels  of  considerable  burden;  lo  ^ 
the  centurion  could  easily  meet  with  a  %hip  of  Alexandria,  jaAm 
with  com,  9aiUng  into  Italy,  (Acts  xxviL  6.)  Alexandria  wii 
the  native  place  of  ApoUos.     (Acts  xviiL  24.) 

AiPBiBus,  the  fiither  of  James  the  Less  (Matt  x.  3.  Mark  iii*  1^ 
Luke  vL  16.  Acts  L  J  3.),  and  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  wlBrtf 
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the  mothor  of  Janub  He  is  the  same  penon  who  is  called  Cleo- 
phaa  in  John  xix.  25. ;  hut  not  the  same  who  in  Mark  ii.  14.  is 
said  to  be  the  father  of  Levi  or  Matthew. 

Alxodad,  a  people  or  tribe  in  Yemeni  who  sprang  from 
Joktan.     (Gen.  z.  26.) 

Axuiy  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Aaher.  (Josh.  zxix.  S6.) 

Akalkk,  the  son  of  Bliphaz  by  Timnah  his  concubine,  ana 
grandson  of  Esau.    (Gen.  xxxvi.  19.)    He  was  the  father  of  the 

Am AiiS KITES,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  nations  in  the 
▼icAity  of  Canaan.  They  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  living  like 
the  present  Arabs  in  hamlets,  caves,  or  tents.  They  were  always 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  whom  they  attacked  in  the  desert, 
but  were  repulsed.  Afterwards  they  joined  with  the  Midianites 
and  Moabites  in  a  design  to  oppress  the  Israelites ;  who  were 
delivered  by  IZhud  from  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.), 
and  by  Gideon  from  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites.  (viii.) 
Balaam  predicted  that  they  should  perithfor  ever.  (Num.  xxiv, 
29.)  In  fact,  perpetual  wars  against  their  neighbours,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jews,  insensibly  ndned  them.  $aul  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  them,  and  was  not  permitted  to  save  Agag  their 
king,  who  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  prophet  Samuel :  David 
exterminated  those  who  had  escaped  the  former  massacre.  After 
this  terrible  execution,  we  meet  no  more  with  the  name  of 
Amaiek  but  in  the  history  of  Esther ;  in  whose  time  Haman,  an 
Amalekite,  to  revenge  an  afiront  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
received  from  the  Jew  Mordecai,  conceived  the  design  of  causing 
to  be  cut  off,  in  a  single  night,  not  only  all  the  Jews  dispersed  in 
the  states  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Babylon,  but  even  those  who  had 
been  left  in  Judea  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their  country.  This 
dreadful  design  recoiled  on  Haman,  who  was  exterminated  with 
all  his  £imily ;  and  the  Jews  received  permission  to  pursue  and 
put  to  death  their  enemies  wherever  they  could  find  them.  They 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  them ;  and  since  this  event,  nothing 
more  haa  been  certainly  known  concerning  the  Amalekites. 

AxAX,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
fJosh.  XV.  86.) 

AxAiTA,  a  mountain  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  8.  which,  some 
have  imagined,  was  in  Cilida,  whither  the  government  of  Solo- 
mon extended :  but  it  was,  most  probably,  a  part  of  Mount  Li- 
banus,  as  8henir  and  Hermon,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
passage,  were  parts  of  the  same  mountainous  range. 

Amasa,  a  nephew  of  David,  whom  Absalom  appointed  general 
of  his  army.  (2  Sam.  xviL  26.)  After  the  defeat  of  that  pruice, 
David  pardoned  Amasa,  and  offered  him  the  command  ia  chief 
of  his  forces  in  the  room  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  treacherously 
murdered.  (2  Sam.  xz.) 

ij^AZiAH,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  Joash 
B.C.  839.  The  conunencement  of  his  reign  was  auspicious :  but, 
after  he  had  subdued  the  Edomites  (2  Kings  xiv.),  he  carried  oflf 
their  idol  gods,  and  acknowledged  them  for  his  own,  by  adoration 
and  offering  incense.  He  then  prodatmed  war  against  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  his  forces  and  took  Mm  prisoner. 
He  reigned  ingloriously  fifteen  years  after  this  event;  and  at 
length,  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  aband(Nied  by  the  Almighty, 
he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  Lachuh,  whither  he 
had  fled. 

Ammo  IT.    See  No-AxMOir,  infra, 

AMXojrrrss,  a  people  descended  from  Ammon,  son  of  Lot ; 
called  sometimes  Ammanites.    They  destroyed  the  giants  Zam- 
Kummim,  and  seized  their  country.    (Deut.  ii.  19, 20, 21.)     God 
forbad  Moses  and  Israel  from  attacking  the  Ammonites,  because 
he  did  not  intend  to  give  their  land  to  the  Hebrews.    Neverthe- 
less, as,  previously  to  the  Israelites  entering  Canaan,  the  Amor- 
ites  had  conquered  great  part  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Moses  retook  this  from  the  Amorites, 
and  divided  it  between  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.    Long 
slier  this,  in  the  time  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  13.),  the  Am- 
monites declared  war  against  Israel,  pretending  that  Israel  de- 
stined the  country  which  had  been  theirs  before  the  Amorites 
possessed  it.    Jephthah  replied,  that  this  territory  being  acquired 
by  Israel  in  a  just  war  from  the  Amorites,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
It  by  right  of  conquest,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  restore  it 
The  Ammonites  being  dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  Jephthah  gave 
them  battle  and  defeated  them. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  generally  united  in  attacking 
Israel.  After  the  death  of  Otkniel,  the  Ammonites  and  Amalek- 
ites joined  with  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  to  oppress  them.    Some 

years  afler,  about  a.  x.  2799,  the  Ammonites  greatly  oppressed 

the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan;  but,  in  2817,  God  raised  up  Jeph- 


thah to  deliver  them.  In  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  a.  ic. 
2909,  B.  c.  1195,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having 
attacked  Jabesh-Gilead,  reduced  it  to  a  capitulation.  (I. Sam.  xi 
.1.)  Nahash  offered  no  other  conditions,  than  dieir  submitting 
to  have  eveiy  man  his  right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach  upon 
Israel ;  but  Saul  coming  seasonably  to  the  succour  of  Jabesh. 
delivered  the  city  and  people  from  the  intended  barbarity^ 
Nahash.  David,  having  been  a  friend  of  the  king  of  Anunon^ 
after  his  death  sent  compliments  of  condolence  to  Hanun  his  son 
and  successor ;  who,  regarding,  these  ambassadors  as  spies, 
treated  them  in  a  very  a£onting  manner.  David  avenged  the 
affront,  subdued  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Syrians, 
their  allies.  Ammon  and  Moab  continued  under  the  government 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes^ 
were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  Ahab. 
(2  Kings  L  1.  a.m.  3107,  b.  c.  897.)  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab^ 
and  successor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites,  a.  m.  3109. 
(2  Kings  iii.  4,  5,  6.  dcc^  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  this 
victoiy  reduced  them  to  his  obedience.  At  the  same  time  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  people,  made  an  irruption  into 
Judah,  but  were  repulsed  and  routed  by  Jehoshapbat.  (2  Chron. 
XX.  1,  2.  et  9eq,') 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (xv.  xvi.)  threatens  the  Moabites  with  a 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  prediction; 
this  probably  had  reference  to  the  war  of  Shalmaneser  against 
them,  about  a.  m.  3277,  b.  c.  727. — After  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  the  half-tribes  of  Manasseh  were  carried  captive  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  a.  m.  3264,  b.  c.  740,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  took  possession,  of  the  cities  belonging  to  these  tribes, 
for  which  Jeremiah  reproaches  them.  (Jer.  xlix.  1.)  The  am 
baasadon  of  the  Ammonites  were  some  of  those  to  whom  that 
prophet  presented  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  fury,  and  whom  he 
directed  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  themselves,  exhorting  them 
to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  threatening  them,  if  they  did 
not,  with  captivity  and  slavery.  (Jer.  xxvii.  2,  3,  4.)  TTie 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4.  10.)  denounces  their  entire  destruction, 
and  tells  them,  that  God  would  give  them  up  to  the  people  of  the 
East,  who  should  set  their  palaces  in  their  country,  so  tiiat  the 
Ammonites  should  be  no  mixe  mentioned  among  nations ;  and 
this  as  a  punishment  for  insulting  the  Israelites  on  their  calami* 
ties,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  the  Chaldeans.  These 
calamities  happened  to  them  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  against  all  the 
people  around  Judea,  a.  m.  3420  or  3421,  b.  c.  583. 

It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
the  liberty  of  returning  into  their  own  countiy,  whence  they  had 
been  removed  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  for  we  see  them, in  the  landi 
of  their  former  settlement,  exposed  to  those  revolutions  which 
included  the  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  subject  some* 
times  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of  Syrisi 
Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rabboth  or  Philadelphia,  their  capital* 
demolished  the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it,  a.  m.  3806. 
During  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Ammonites 
mani^Mted  their  hatred  to  the  Jews,  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
against  such  of  them  as  lived  in  their  parts.  (1  Mace.  v.  6—46.) 
Justin  Martyr  says  (Dialog,  cum  Triphone,  p.  272.),  that  in  hit 
time— the  second  century— there  were  still  many  Anmionitet 
remaining ;  but  Origen  (Comm.  on  Job)  assures  us,  that  in  his 
days,  they  were  only  known  under  the  general  name  of  Arabians^ 
Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel  accomplished.  See  a  minuts 
account  of  the  ftilfilment  of  prophecies  concerning  the  Ammonites 
and  their  country,  in  Mr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reli« 
gion  from  Prophecy,  pp.  152 — 160. — Notice  of  the  idols  wor* 
shipped  by  the  Ammonites,  p.  137.  of  this  volume. 

Axiroir,  the  son  of  David  and  Ahinoam.  Having  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  his  sister  Tamar,  he  violated  her :  and  two 
years  after,  when  he  was  intoxicated  at  a  feast  made  by  Absalom 
the  uterine  brother  of  Tamar,  the  servants  of  the  latter  assas- 
sinated him.   (2  Sam.  xiii.) 

Amon,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  Manasseh* 
whose  impieties  he  imitated :  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
servants  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  m  the  24th  year  of  his 
age,  b.  g.  640. 

Amorites,  a  people  descended  from  Amori  or  Amonheus, 
the  fourth  son  of  Canaan.  They  first  peopled  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  likewise  had  establishments  east 
of  that  sea,  between  the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Amon,  whence  they 
forced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (Josh.  v.  1.  Num.  xiii.  29 
xxi  29.)    Moses  wrested  this  covntry  from  their  kings,  Sihoi 
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ind  Og,  1.  X.  8553,  b.  c.  1451.  The  prophet  Amoe  (u.  9.) 
gpeaks  oif  their  gigantie  stature  and  Taloor.  He  compares  their 
height  to  the  oedar;  their  strength  to  the  oah.  The  name  Amor- 
ite,  Is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  Canaanites  in  general  The 
lands  which  the  Amorites  poesessed  on  this  side  Jordan,  were 
giten  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  those  which  they  had  posscased 
beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  tribes  of  Reaben  and  Gad. 

AxoB,  or  Axoz. — 1.  The  fitther  of  the  prophet  Isaiah;  who, 
according  to  ancient  traditions,  was  the  son  of  Joash  and  the 
brother  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah. — 8.  The  third  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  for  an  account  of  whom,  and  an  analysis  of  his  pre- 
dictions, see  Vol.  II.  pp.  259,  260. 

Ax PHiPOLis,  a  city  between  Maoedon  and  Thrace,  but  depen- 
dent on  Macedon,  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  1.  Paul  and  Silas, 
being  delivered  out  of  prison,  left  Philippi,  went  to  Thessalonica, 
and  passed  through  Amphipolis.  This  dty  had  the  name  like- 
wise of  GhrysopoUs. 

AxaipBii.,  king  of  Shinar,  an  ally  of  Chedorlaomer,  plun- 
dered the  PentapoUs  and  took  Lot  prisoner,  who  was  rescued  by 
Abrsham  and  Ms  associates.  (Gen.  xiv.) 

AxvsxxxvTs  of  the  Jews,  189,  190. 

AiTAB,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  canton,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Judg.  xv.  50.) 

Ahakix,  the  descendants  of  Anak,  a  gigantic  tribe  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  on  comparison  of  whom  the  unbelieving 
Hebrew  spies,  that  were  sent  to  explore  the  country,  reported  {hat 
they  were  but  as  grasshoppers.  (Num.  xiii  83.)  Their  capital, 
Kiijath-Arba  or  Hebron,  was  taken,  and  they  were  destroyed  by 
Cakb,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xt.  14. 
Judg.  L  20.) 

AvAXKXLXcH,  one  of  the  deities  in  honour  of  whom  the  So- 
pharraites  caused  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  dguified  the  moon. 

AirAviAH,  a  city  of  Palestine,  where  the  Benjamites  dwelt 
after  the  captivity.  (Neh.  xi.  32.) 

Ahahias,  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  whom  the  following  were  the  most  remarkable : — 

1.  The  son  of  Nebedsos,  who  was  high-ptiest  a.  d.  47.  He 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  Jonathan  was  appointed  in  his  place ;  but  being  discharged 
by  Claudius,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  of  Agrippa,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem;  where,  as  Jonathan  had  been  murdered 
through  the  treachery  of  Felix  the  successor  of  Quadratus,  Ana- 
nias appears  to  have  performed  the  functions  of  the  high-priest, 
as  sagan  or  substitute,  until  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabsus  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  Agrippa.  (Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  50.) 
Before  this  Ananias.  Saint  Paul  was  brought ;  and  the  apostle's 
prediction  that  God  would  itnite  him  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  was  sub- 
sequently accomplished,  when  he  was  murdered  in  the  royal 
palace  by  a  body  of  mutineers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  his 
own  son. 

2.  A  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  the  husband  of  Sapphira,  who  at- 
tempted to  join  the  Christians,  but  died  instantly  on  being  con- 
victed of  falsehood  by  Peter.  (Acts  v.  1.  3.  5.) 

8.  A  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  restored  the  sight  of  Paul, 
afler  his  vision.  (Acts  ix.  10 — 17.  xxii.  12.) 

An ATBOTH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  memorable  as 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Josh.  xxi.  18. 
Jer.  L  1.)  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  was  situated 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  though  Josephus 
states  it  to  be  twenty  furlongs.  This  city,  which  was  assigned 
as  a  residence  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  and  also 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 

Airnaxw,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He  was  a  native  of 
Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  was  at  first  a  follower  of  John  the 
Baptist,  but  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  Ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Scythians,  and  was  cru- 
cified at  Patre  in  Achaia.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  ^cti  of 
JtndreWf  a  spurious  book,  which  was  used  by  the  Encratites, 
Apostolics,  and  Origenians. 

Airnaoiricvs,  a  Jewish  Christian,  a  kinsman  and  fellow-pri- 
soner of  St  Paul,  who  says  that  he  was  of  note  or  in  reputation 
among  the  apostles ;  by  which  expression  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  one  of  the  number  of  apostles,  but  that  he 
was  one  of  those  early  converts  who  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
apostles,  before  the  dispersion  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Stephen. 

Airia,  one  of  the  Levitical  cities,  situated  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  70.)  Also  the  brother  of 
Mamre,  a  confederate  of  the  patriarch  Abraham* 


Akix,  a  aty  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  canton  of  I*idak 
(Josh.  ZY.  50.) 

AiriXALS,  reared  by  the  Jews,  175,  176.  Ceitam  minaii, 
why  prohibited  to  be  eaten  by  them,  171,  172. 

Air  VA,  a  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanael,  of  the  tribe  cf 
Aaher.  This  pious  widow  constantly  attended  the  momiog  vA 
evening  service  at  the  temple ;  and,  at  the  advanced  age  of  e^;fa^. 
four  years,  when  the  venerable  Simeon  was  uttering  his  hjnm 
of  thanksgiving  at  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  tempfe,  the 
coming  into  ihe  temple  began  to  praise  God  and  to  spesk  of  the 
MessiflJi  to  all  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemptioo  of 
Israel.  (Luke  it  36 — 38.) 

Airif  AS,  or  according  to  Josephus,  Ananus,  was  a  higb-piat 
of  the  Jews.  He  obtained  the  pontificate  under  Quirinai,  pn). 
consul  of  Syria,  but  was  deprived  of  it,  during  the  reign  of  Th 
berius,  by  Valerius  Gratus  governor  of  Judsa.  The  dignitj  wu 
transferred,  first  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabeus,  and  diortly  tfls 
to  Eleazar.  He  held  the  ofike  one  year,  and  was  then  saocceded 
by  Simon ;  who,  after  another  year,  waa  followed  by  Joseph  ot 
Cais^has,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  a.  d.  26.  As  Caiaphas  cos- 
tinuei  in  office  until  a.  d.  35,  Annas  appears  to  have  acted  uha 
substitute  or  sagan,  and  enjoyed  great  inflaenoe  jointly  with  him. 
(Luke  ill.  2.  John  xviii.  13.  24.  Acts  !▼.  6.) 

AiTTiL-LiBAvvs  (Mount),  account  o^  30. 

Ajttioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  was  erected,  according  to 
some  writers,  by  Antiodius  Epiphanes;  according  to  otlieni,bj 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  first  king  of  Syria  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  memory  of  his  ftUher  Antiodius,  and  was  the  rojil 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  or  the  place  where  their  palace  wu. 
For  power  and  dignity  It  was  little  inferior  to  Seleucia  or  Alex- 
andria; and  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  luxuij, 
efleminacy,  and  licentiousness.  Josephus  says,  that  it  was  the 
third  great  dty  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  Roman  provinces;  it 
was  cwUed  Antiochia  apud  Daphnem,  or  Antioch  near  Daphne, 
t.  e,  the  village  where  her  temple  was,  to  distinguish  it  from 
fourteen  other  cities  of  the  same  name.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  Jews,  for  the^'tit  civitatit,  which  Seleucus  Nicanor  had  given 
to  them  in  that  city,  with  the  Grecians  and  Macedonians;  lod 
for  the  wars  of  the  Maccabeeans  with  those  kings.  Asioog 
Christians  it  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  where  they  fint 
received  that  name  by  divine  appointment,  and  where  both  St 
Luke  and  Theophilus  were  bom  and  inhabited.  Modem  Antiodi 
and  its  vicinity  were  completely  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake in  the  autumnal  months  of  the  year  1 822. 

Artioch,  of  Pisidia,  a  city  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  14.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  \^  but  the  Jews,  who  vrere  angii|st 
seeing  that  some  of  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel,  rais9 1 
sedition  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  obliged  them  to  teave 
the  city. 

Aktiochvs,  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  after  tiv 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  the  actions  of  many  of  whom  are 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  related  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees. 

1.  Antiochus  Sotxr,  or  Saviour,  son  of  Seleucus  Nicanor, 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  276.  He  conferred  many  immunities  upoo 
the  Jews  of  Asia.  'He  vras  succeeded  by  his  son, 
*"  2.  AiTTiocHvs  Thxos,  or  the  God,  a.  c.  267 ;  whose  mairisp 
with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  i> 
foretold  by  DanieL  (xi.  6.) 

3.  AnTxocBus  THE  Gkbat,  SOU  of  Seloucos  Callinicus,  began 
to  reign  B.  c.  219.  In  consequence  of  the  Jews  submittiDgto 
him,  he  permitted  them  throughout  his  dominions  to  live  aoeotd- 
ing  to  their  own  laws. 

4.  Aktiochus  EpiPHAirxs,  or  the  lOostrious,  son  of  Anib- 
ochus  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  persecuton  d 
the  Jewish  nation  that  ever  lived.  He  is  the  subject  of  Daniel  • 
predictions.  (Dan.  xi.  21—29.)  Though  his  Syrian  flatteicn 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  Epiphanea^  the  epithet  of  viU,ci 
despicable,  given  him  by  the  prophet  (ver.  21.),  agrees  better  wUb 
his  true  character ;  for  he  disgraced  himself  by  such  profligite 
conduct  that  the  historian  Polybius,  his  contemporary,  and  otheff 
after  him,  instead  of  Epiphanes,  more  correctly  calkd  bim  Ept- 
manet,  or  the  madman.  This  Antiochus  designed  nothing  le* 
than  the  utter  extirpation  of  Judaism:  he  commanded  the  Ftstoe 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  temple  tt 
Jerusalem,  and  a  sow  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  profena* 
tions,  and  his  other  oppressions,  aroused  the  family  of  the  Mtfj 
cabees,  who  bravely  resisted  the  forces  of  Antiochus:  who,  fijl^ 
with  indignation,  was  hastening  into  Judaea,  to  make  Jerusalem 
(as  he  menaced)  a  grave  for  all  thr  Jews  *  but  divine  vengen^ 
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punoed  him ;  and  Antiochiiiy  ftUing  horn  his  dkuiot, 

his  limbs,  and  died  in  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  b.g.  160. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

5.  AiTTiocHus  EvpjLTOB,  who  Toigned  only  two  years. 

6.  AiTTiocHirs  Thsos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  was  treache- 
rously put  to  death  by  iSyphon  his  minister,  a.  c.  139. 

7.  Antiochvs  Pius,  Sotxe,  or  Sidxtxs  (that  is,  the  fisher 
or  hunter),  reigned  ten  yeazs,  a.  c.  137  to  187;  in  which  last 
year  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Parthians. 

AsTTipAs,  9i  faithful  martyr,  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  13.  ii  ttUd 
to  have  been  put  to  death  in  a  tumult  at  Pergamos  by  the  priests 
of  ^sculapius,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  in  that  city. 

Aktipas  (Herod).    Bee  pp.  52,  53. 

AirriPATRis,  a  small  town  which  was  situated  in  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Cosarea.  It  was  formerly  called  Capharealma : 
bat  being  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Grreat,  it  was  by 
him  named  Antipatris,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  Hi- 
ther St.  Paul  was  brought  after  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  xxiii.  31.) 

Antohia,  (Tower  of),  80. 

Apharsitzs,  and  Aphaiisaghthitbs,  were  two  tribes  or  na- 
tions in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  by  whom  colonies  of 
them  were  sent  to  inhabit  ti^e  countiy  of  Samaria  in  place  of 
the  Israelites,  who  had  been  removed  beyond  the  river  Euphrates. 
They  greatly  opposed  the  building  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  v.  6. 
iv.  9.)  Some  have  supposed  the  Apharsites  to  be  the  Parrhasii 
in  the  east  of  Media;  others,  the  Persians;  and  the  Apharsach- 
thites  have  been  compared  with  Parasitaceni,  Panetaceni,  a 
people  of  Media. 

Aphbk. — There  are  several  cities  of  this  name  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as, 

1.  Aphxk,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Here  the  Philistines  en- 
camped, when  the  ark  was  brought  from  Shiloh,  which  was 
taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  iv.)  Probably  this  is 
the  Aphekah,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  63. 

2.  Apkxk,  in  the  valley  of  JezreeL  Here  the  Philistines 
encamped,  while  Saul  and  his  army  lay  near  Jszreel,  on  the 
mountaina  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  dec) 

3.  Apbxk,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Aiher,  near  the 
country  of  the  Sidonians.  (JmIl  xix.  30.  xiiL  4.)  Perhaps  this 
was  the 

4.  Aphxk,  a  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the  principal  in  Ben-Hadad's 
kingdom,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Ahab  and  Ben-Hadad,  when  the  Syrians  were  beaten  (1  Kings 
XX.  26,  dbc.),  and  as  they  retreated  with  precipitation  into  the 
city,  the  city  wall  fell  upon  them,  and  crushed  27,000.  Probably, 
m  this  city  Aphek,  or  Aphaca,  situated  in  Libanus,  on  the  river 
Adonis,  stood  the  fiunous  temple  of  Venus,  the  Aphacite.  This 
dty  lay  between  Heliopolis  and  Biblos. 

APOX.LOKIA,  a  dty  of  Macedonia  Prima,  situated  between  Am- 
phipolis  and  Theesalonica,  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  former 
place.  8l  Paul  passed  through  this  dty  on  his  way  to  Thessa- 
ionica.  (Acts  xvii.  1.) 

Apollob,  a  Jewish  Christian,  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  diitin- 
guished  for  his  eloquence  and  success  in  propagating  the  GkwpeL 
His  history,  and  character  are  given  in  Acts  xviiL  24—28.  xix.  1. 
He  preached  at  Corinth  with  such  eloquence,  that  the  Corin- 
thians, divided  in  their  affisctions,  boasted  that  they  were  the 
disciples  of  Paul,  or  of  Cephas,  or  of  Apollos.  From  these  vain 
disputes  St  Paul,  certain  of  the  humility  of  his  friend,  took  occa- 
sion to  write  those  admirable  passages,  in  which  he  requires  the 
Corinthian  Christians  to  forget  both  Paul  and  Apollos,  and  to 
refer  every  thing  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  12.  iii.  4.  iv.  6.)  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  apostle  alludes  in  2  Cor.  ilL  1.  to  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which  Apollos  took  with  him  on  his 
departure  from  Ephesus  for  Corinth:  but  it  b  clear,  that  the 
success  of  the  latter  in  Achaia,  and  the  admiration  felt  by  the 
Corinthians  for  his  eloquence,  excited  no  envious  emotions  in 
the  mind  of  St  Paul,  since  he  earnestly  pressed  him  to  return  to 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvL  12.),  and  subsequently  recommended  him 
m  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  friendly  attentions  of  Titus. 
(TitiiLlS.) 

Apfarbl,  royal,  notice  of,  449 

Apphia,  a  Christian  woman,  whom  the  andent  fiuhers  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wife  of  Philemon :  a  conjecture  which  is  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  drcumstance  that  in  the  inscription  of  his 
epistle  to  Philemon  in  &vour  of  Onesimus,  St  Paul  mentions 
Apphia  before  Archippus.  (Phflem.  2.) 

Appii  Fobvx,  a  small  town  on  the  celebrated  Appian  Way, 
tonstructed  by  the  Roman  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  which 


led  firam  Rome  to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  St  Paul 
passed  through  this  place  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome ;  whence, 
according  to  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  it  was  distant  43  Roman 
miles,  or  about  40  English  miles. 

Applx  texis  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36. 

A(iiTii>Ay  a  native  of  Pontos,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  J^w  by 
birth,  and  a  tent-maker  by  occupation ;  who,  with  his  vrife  Pris- 
dlla,  was  converted  by  St  Paul  to  the  Christian  faith.  When 
the  Jews  were  banished  firom  Rome  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
(the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  being  confounded  by  the 
Romans),  Aquila  and  his  wife  retired  to  Corinth,  and  afterwards 
became  the  companions  o^  St  Paul  in  his  labours,  by  whom  they 
are  mentioned  with  much  commendation.  (Acts  xviii.  2. 16.  26. 
Rom.  xyi.  3.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  2  Tim.  iv.  19.)  The  most  cordial 
friendship  appears  to  have  subsisted  between  them :  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  had  even  saved  Paul's  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own ;  which 
instance  of  devotedness  to  the  apostle  has  been  referred  to  the 
accusation  preferred  against  the  apostle  before  Gallio  at  Corinth, 
or  to  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviii. 
12.  xix.  24.) 

Ae,  or  Aeixi,  of  Moab.    See  Rab bath-Mo ab« 

Ababia,  the  name  of  a  large  region,  including  the  peninsula, 
which  lies  between  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Arabian  and  Persies 
Gulfii,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Sea  of  Arabia.  Its  inhabitants 
are  supposed  to  be  principally  descended  from  Ishmael,  and  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  are  termed  anp  iu  (sein  k^d^m) 
or  children  of  the  east  pudg.  vL  3.  1  Kings  v.  10.  Isa.  xi.  14 
Jer.  xlix.  28.)  ;  and  in  the  later  books  o^snp  (ababix),  or  Ara- 
bians. (2  Chron.  xxiu  1.  Neh.  iL  19.)  The  Greek  geographers 
divided  this  country  into  three  parts,  Arabia  "ECitu/jtuf  or  Felix, 
UnfatiK  or  Petnea,  and  lunnK  orEp/uor,  Deserta:  but  these 
divisions  were  not  andently  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  nor  are  they  recognised  in  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament 

1.  Ababia  Felix  lies  between  the  ocean  on  the  south-east, 
and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  espe- 
dally  in  the  interior,  producing  various  spedes  of  odoriferous 
shrubs  and  fragrant  gums,  as  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  dec 
The  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  over  part  of  this 
region. 

2.  Ababia  Pxtbxa  received  its  name  from  the  dty  Petra : 
it  lies  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  Palestine,  extending  tc 
Egypt,  and  including  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  mountains  and  ssndy  plains. 

3.  Ababia  Dxssbta  lies  between  the  other  two,  and  extends 
northward  along  the  confines  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and 
Mesopotamia ;  including  the  vast  deserts  which  lie  between  these 
limits,  and  which  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes  of 
savage  Arabs.  For  a  description  of  the  horrors  of  a  joumey 
across  the  gpreat  desert  of  Arabia,  see  pp.  34,  36. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  mention  the  Arabians  (meaning 
those  adjoining  Judssa)  as  a  powerful  people,  who  valued  them- 
selves on  their  wisdom.  Their  riches  consisted  prindpally  in 
flocks  and  cattle ;  they  paid  king  Jehoshaphat  an  annual  tribute 
of  7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11.)  .  The 
kings  of  Arabia  furnished  Solomon  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver.  (2  Chron.  ix.  14.)  They  loved  war,  but  made  it 
rather  like  thieves  and  plunderers,  than  like  soldiers.  They 
lived  at  liberty  in  the  field,  or  the  desert,  concerned  themselves 
little  about  cultivating  the  earth,  and  were  not  very  obedient  to 
established  governments.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  Scripture 
gives  of  them  (Isa.  xiii.  20.),  and  the  same  is  their  character  at 
this  day.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  many  Arabians 
have  embraced  Christianity ;  though  by  far  the  greater  part  con- 
tinue to  profess  the  faith  of  Mohammed. 

Abad,  a  Canaanitish  royal  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine. Its  king  having  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  they 
afterwards  took  it  wiUk  its  dependendes.  (Num.xxL  1 — 3.)  In 
later  times,  Arad  was  rebuilt ;  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  desert  of  Kades,  at  the  distance  of  20  Roman  miles 
from  Hebron. 

Abak,  fifth  son  of  Shem,  was  father  of  the  people  of  Syria, 
who,  from  him,  are  called  Aramsans.  The  region,  which  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  denominated  AaAUt,  is  a  vast  tract  extending 
from  Mount  Taurus  south  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  an  eastern  direction  beyond  the  Tigris  into 
Assyria.  DifiTerent  parts  of  this  region  are  called  by  difierent 
names;  as — Aram  JSTaharatm,  ox  Syria  of  the  Two  Riven, 
that  is,  Metopotamia  ;  Aram  of  Damateut  /  Aram  of  Soba  / 
Aram  Bethrehob ;  and  Aram  of  Maacha  /  because  tibe  dties 
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of  Bamaflcus,  Soba,  Bethiehobf  and  Maaoha,  were  in  Syria ;  or 
at  leaat,  because  Syria  contained  the  provinces  of  Soba,  Maachai 
Rehob,  &c  Homer  and  Heaiod  call  Anunsana  thoae  whom 
the  more  modem  (xreeks  call  Syrians.  The  prophet  Amos 
(ix.  7.)  seems  to  say,  that  the  first  Arameans  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  Kir,  in  Iberia,  where  the  river  Cyrus  runs ;  and  that 
God  brought  them  from  thence,  as  he  did  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt;  but  at  what  time  this  happened  is  not  known.  Moses 
always  calls  the  Syrians,  and  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  Aram- 
ites.  The  Aranueans  often  warred  against  the  Hebrews ;  David 
subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  Solomon 
praserved  the  same  authority ;  but,  after  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Syrians  were  generally  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Israel ;  unless,  perhaps,  under  Jeroboam  II.,  who 
restored  tl^  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  ancient  boundaries.  (9  Kings 
ziv.  35.) 

Ababat,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  on 
which  Noah's  ark  rested  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  viii.  4.)  It  is  of 
stupendous  height,  and  inaccessible  to  the  summit,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetually  frozen  snow ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
accession  of  ice.  Agridagh  b  the  name  given  to  this  sublime 
mountain  by  the  Turks ;  &e  Armenians  call  it  Madi  /  and  the 
Persians  in  the  neighbourhood,  Kuhi  JSTUach,  *  the  mountain  of 
Noah ;'  but  all  unite  in  reverencing  it  as  the  haven  of  the  great 
ship,  which  preserved  the  father  of  mankind  from  the  waters  of 
the  deluge.  TSir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Penia,  vol.  i.  pp.  183, 
184^    Stuarts  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  150.) 

Abba.    See  Hbbbok. 

Abchxlavs,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod  the  Great  in 
the  government  of  part  of  his  dominiona.  See  an  account  of 
him  in  p.  51. 

AacHiprvs,  a  Christian,  who  was  either  a  teacher  or  a  deacon 
of  the  church  at  Colosss.  (CoLiv.  17.) 

Af^irvtaiyt^^f  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  powen  and  frinctions 
o(  104. 

Abxopagvs,  tribunal  of,  60,  61. 

Abxtas,  the  third  of  the  name,  a  king  of  Arabia,  was  the 
(athe^in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  against  whom  he  declared  war  in 
revenge  for  repudiating  his  daughter.  Antipas  called  the  Romans 
to  his  assistance ;  but  some  unaccountable  delay  in  the  marching 
of  their  forces,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  put  an  end 
to  the  expedition,  and  saved  Aretas.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
availed  himself  of  this  fiivourable  opportunity  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  Syria,  and  obtain  possession  of  Damascus,  where  he  ap- 
pointed an  ethnarch,  whose  jurisdiction  probably  extended  only 
over  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there.  Some  learned  men  have  sup- 
posed this  name  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  be  derived 
from  iftn,  excellence  or  pre-eminence,  but  Dr.  Pococke  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  an  Arabic  name  (from  al-hareth)  which  was 
common  to  many  of  the  Arabian  kings. 

Aboob,  the  cspital  city  of  a  region  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  situated  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  most  fruitful 
dountiy  on  the  other  side  of  that  river :  it  belonged  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manaaseh. 

Abixathsa,  a  small  town  to  which  Joseph  belonged  who 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate.  (Matt,  xxvii.  57.)  It  was 
about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
is  now  called  Ramla.  At  present  it  is  a  wretched  dilapidated 
place,  but  exhibits  the  marks  of  having  once  been  an  extensive 
and  flourishing  town.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  14.)  Its 
environs  are  nid  to  be  veiy  beautiful. 

Abistabchus,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
who  embraced  Christianity  and  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  several 
of  his  journeys.  He  was  seized  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesos,  and 
was  afterwards  carried  with  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  shared  his  imprisonment.  (Acts  xix.  29.  xx.  4.  xxviL 
2.  Col.  iv.  20.  Philem.  24.) 

Abitbxxtic  of  the  Jews,  186. 

Abb.    See  Noah. 

Arxaoxddoit,  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  Rot.  xvi.  16., 
the  position  and  nature  of  which  are  unknown.  According  to 
Bome  expositors,  it  is  compounded  of  two  words,  signifying  the 
mountain  of  Mageddo  or  Megiddo ;  a  pUice  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  of  God's  people 
for  two  memorable  slaughters,  first  of  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  v. 
19.),  and  afterwards  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Kings  xxiiL  29.) 
Others,  however,  conjecture  that  the  name  Armageddon  means  a 
dry  barren,  mountainous,  and  desert  country,  such  as  the  Jews 
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deemed  to  be  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits.    This  meamBg  «ft  (hi 
word  accords  with  what  is  said  in  B^v.  xvL  12 — 14 

Abxixs  of  the  Hebrews,  levies,  divisiona,  officers,  sod  diad 
pUne  o^  8d--87.,  and  of  the  Romans,  93,  94. 

Abxs  of  the  Hebrews,  87.  Defensive  arms,  87,  88.  Ofio 
sive  arms,  88.  AUosioiis  to  die  Cvreek  and  Roman  armou  in 
the  New  Testament,  93. 

Abbob,  a  brook  and  valley  of  the  aame  oame,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  country  of  Moab.  (Num.  xil  13. 
Deut.  iii.  8.  12.  16.  iv.  28.)  According  to  the  obaervatioos  of  the 
travellet  Seetzen,  ita  present  name  is  MujeK 

Abobb^-^1.  The  proper  name  of  a  city  of  the  Gadites,  oatlie 
river  Amon.  (Num.  xxxii  34.  Deut  ii.  36.  iiL  12.  Jorii.  lii  1 
xiii.  25.)  The  cities  of,  or  about  Aroer,  mentioned  in  In.  xriL 
2.,  ProL  Chsenius  is  of  opinion,  may  mean  the  cities  bejood 
Jordan  generally. — ^2.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  cantoo  c/tb 
tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28.) 

Abpad,  a  city  and  country  in  Syria,  new  Hamath,  with  iM 
it  is  often  joined,  and  whidi  for  a  time  had  its  ovm  klogx  (% 
Kings  xvui.  34.  xix.  13.  Isa.  x.  9.  Jer.  xlix.  23.) 

Abpkaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  geot* 
alogy  of  Mary,  was  bom  two  years  after  the  deluge.  (Gol  l 
22 — ^24.  xL  12,  13.)  The  names  of  his  brethren  are  most  of 
them  the  names  of  countries.  If  this  be  &e  case  with  Arpbix^ 
the  most  probable  auppoaition  ia  that  of  Jo&gfhxit,  viz.  that  it 
denotes  Chaldsa. 

Abbows  used  by  the  Hebrews,  notice  of^  88.  Divinatk»  \j 
arrowa,  143. 

Abtaxxbxxs  (Nnrvnnitt  abtacbschabcktha),  a  title  of 
several  Persian  kings.  Profeasor  Geaeniua  derives  it  from  the 
ancient  Persian  word  Artahshetry  which  ia  found  upon  the 
inscnptions  of  Nachsdii  Roustam.  The  latter  part  of  this  woid 
is  the  Zendish  JOuhethro  (also  aAeras),  a  king.  Bntthesyl- 
lable  art  (which  is  found  in  several  Persian  namea,  as  ArtafaaDiB, 
Artaphemes,  Artabasus),  appears  to  have  signified  to  be  great  or 
mighty.  At  least  the  Greeks  gave  it  this  interpretatioiL  Tb 
aiguification  is  now  lost  in  the  Persian.  From  the  origiBi/ 
Artahthetr,  the  modem  Persians  formed  JirdeMr  (t  Dime 
bome  by  three  kings  of  the  dynasfy  of  the  Sassanides);  the 
Armenians,  Artathir  t  the  Greeks,  Artaxerxeeg  and  the  He- 
brews, Artachachaochtha,  Two  Persian  sovereigns  who  boie 
this  name,  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Abtaxbbxbs,  who  at  the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  them  from  rebuilding  JoosekoL 
(Eira  iv.  7 — 22.)  This  Artaxerxes  is  generally  consideied  to 
be  the  paeudo^Smerdis,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who  aanimed 
that  name,  and  pretending  to  be  Smeidis  the  son  of  Cyroi 
and  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  occupied  the  throne  between  tbe 
reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

2.  Abtaxbbxbs,  who  issued  a  decree  extremely  favooiabieto 
the  Jews,  which  waa  carried  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  m  1. 
viiL  1.)  This  sovereign  is  the  Artaxerxes  snmamed  Longiminnii 
or  the  Long-handed,  from  a  trifling  deformity.  Nehemiah  mi 
his  cup-bearar,  and  was  permitled  by  him  to  return  to  Jenualen, 
with  a  commission  to  rebuild  its  walls,  and  to  be  the  governor  oi 
Judca. 

"ApTi/Aie.    See  Diaba. 

Abts,  origin  of,  180.  State  of  them  from  the  deluge,  iniU 
after  the  captivity,  181.  Account  of  aome  of  the  arts  pndiaed 
by  the  Jewa,  183,  184. 

Abuboth,  or  Ababoth,  a  city  or  country  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (l*Kings  iv.  10.)    Ita  trae  situation  is  unknowB. 

Abtad,  or  Ajiadus,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  vim 
Eleutherus,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Tyre.  (BidL 
xxvii.  8.)  The  Abtabitb  il  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  18'  "^ 
Arvadites  were  employed  as  mariners  by  the  Tyrians. 

Asa,  king  of  Judah,  aucceeded  his  frither  Abijam,  i*  c.  951. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  success  in  war,  and  hiiieal  for  ue 
worship  of  the  true  God.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the 
prophet  Hanani  having  reproved  him  iot  his  distrust  in  Ood  u 
forming  an  alliance  with  Ben4iadad  king  of  Syria,  he  wss  s) 
exasperated  that  he  put  the  proj^et  in  chains,  and  at  the  noe 
time  gave  order  for  the  execulfr  of  many  of  hie  friende.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  s.  c.  886. 

Asaph,  Hkmab,  and  Jkdvthcb,  of  the  tribe  of  Le^  ^ 
constituted  by  David,  chiefs  of  the  sacred  singeia,  of  wbomUieii 
families  formed  a  part  (1  Chron.  xxL  1.)  They  are  aU  thj 
termed  prophets  or  seers  (l  Chron.  xxv.  6.  2  Chrm.  ^'rj 
XXXV.  15.),  which  appellation  is  supposed  to  refer  rather  to  (het 
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innof  as  flicved  pooti  and  muaiciuiB,  tiian  to  Hmr  powoing  the 
gpiiit  of  prophecy.  Pnlms  1.  UxiiL — Ixxxiii.  weve  compoied  by 
Attph. 

ASE9ATH,  the  daoghter  of  Potipherah,  and  wife  of  Joseph, 
WB0  the  mother  of  Ephraim  and  Manaaaeh.  (Gen.  xli.  45.  and 
xlvL  20.)  The  etymology,  Geaemoa  obaervea,  is  Egyptian  (but 
obicare),  and  this  eircumstanoe  fumishea  an  additional  jHresamp- 
tion  in  &voar  of  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Moaes;  for, 
according  to  Coquerel,  the  name  of  a  woman  absolutely  analagous 
to  this  has  been  discovered  on  Egyptian  monumenta,  whidi  is 
oomposed  of  the  monoq^Uable  At  and  JVW^A,  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Minerva. 

AsBDOD.    See  AzoTva,  p.  411.  infra, 

AsHBR,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Ziljpah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  (Gen.  xzx;  13.  1  Chron.  ii.  2.)  For  the 
fimits  of  the  canton  aasigned  to  this  tribe,  see  p.  17.  But  they 
never  expelled  the  nations  of  the  eountiy,  nor  did  they  obtain 
entire  possession  of  the  district  allotted  to  them.  Their  aoil  pro- 
duced abundance  of  the  oomfinrts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  was 
rich  in  mines.  The  tribe  of  Asher  tamely  aubmitted  to  the 
tjranny  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  but  assisted  Gideon  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  Midianites.  On  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  fight- 
ing men  of  this  tribe  were  41,500 ;  in  the  wikbemeaa  they 
amounted  to  53,400. 

AsHKsiTAz,  the  eldest  son  of  €romer  (Gen.  x.  8.  Jer.  IL  7.), 
and  the  fiither  or  head  of  a  nation.  That  a  people  in  northern 
Asia  is  intended  is  evident  from  its  being  placed  next  to  Gomer 
(Cymmeria),  in  the  first  instance,  and  next  to  Ararat  (Armenia), 
in  the  necond.  The  Jews  understand  by  it,  Germany,  and  use 
'  the  word  in  that  signification.  Bochart  vras  of  opinion  that  the 
^   rei^'o  Aicania  in  Phiygia  and  Bithynia  was  peopled  by  the 

-  diMcendanta  of  Asbkenaz. 

KsansAZ,  master  of  the  eunuchs,  or  rather  one  of  the  chief 
E  chunbedains  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  commanded  to  select 
:  certain  Jewish  captives  to  be  instructed  in  the  literature  and 
fdeoces  of  the  Cluddaeans.  In  this  number  he  included  Daniel 
and  his  three  companions,  whose  names  he  changed  into  Ghal- 
dsan  appellations.  Their  refusal  to  partake  ctf  the  provisions 
sent  from  the  monarch's  table  filled  Aahpenaz  with  apprehension ; 
he  had,  however,  the  generosity  not  to  use  constramt  towaida 
them.  At  that  time,  as  in  our  daya,  the  Asiatic  despots  frequently 
panLshed  with  death  the  least  infraction  of  their  wills.  In  acced- 
ing to  the  request  of  Daniel,  Aahpenaz  had  every  thing  to 

-  apprehend;  and  the  grateful  prophet  specially  records  that 
God  had  disposed  him  to  treat  him  with  kindness.  (Dan.  L  3 
-16.) 

AsTAHOTii,  a  Phmnician  or  Syrian  idol,  notice  o^  138. 
Asaca,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  iii.  1 1.),  who  gave  his  name  to 
AsaiBiA. 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  Old  World,  is  not 
laentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
:  liways  taken  fdr  Aria  Minor,  as  it  includes  the  proconsular  Asia, 
which  comprised  the  four  regions  of  Phiygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia.  In  this  proconsular  Asia  were  the  aeven  churchea  of 
Bphesus,  Laodlcna,  Pergamos,  Philadelphia!,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  and 
lliyatira. 

AsiAacEs,  officers  appointed  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  the  sacred  games  in  Asia  Minor.  See  p.  140.  In  our 
version  of  Acts  xix.  31.  they  are  termed  the  chiejf  of  Ana, 

AsKSLoir,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  situated 
between  Azoth  and  Gaza  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea,  about  520  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Askelon,  which  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  five  governments  belonging  to  the  Philistines. 
(Jndg.  L  18.)  This  place  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. During  the  crusadea  it  was  a  station  of  considerable 
importance,  but  is  now  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 

AsHoiTSAirs,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Maccabees,  the 
descendants  of  MattaUuas,  sumamed  Asmon.    See  p.  60. 

AsKAFFsa,  the  proper  name  of  an  Assyrian  king  or  general. 
(Ezra  iv.  10.)  On  account  of  the  statement  in  ver.  2.  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  diffiBrent  name  of  Esarhaddon. 

AspHAa,  a  lake  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ix.  33.  which  Calmet 
supposes  to  be  the  Lacus  Asphaltitea,  or  Dzah  Ssa.  For  an 
account  of  which  see  pp.  27,  28. 

Ass,  a  well  known  quadruped,  which  waa  declared  to  be  un- 
clean, and  consequently  not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  the  IsraeUies. 
^ev.  XL  26.)  Asses  were  reared  by  them  for  draught,  175. 
For  a  refutation  of  the  calumny  against  the  Jew%  of  wonship- 
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ping  an  ass,  see  p.  187«    And  on  the  subject  of  Balaam's  mm 
qpMking,  aee  Vol.  I.  p.  421. 
AssxxBLT  at  Ephesus,  powen  o^  61. 
Assos,  a  maritime  dty  of  Mysia,  according  to  some  geogi»> 
phers,  but  of  Troas,  aeooiding  to  others.    It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX.  13,  14. 

AasTBiA,  a  country  of  Aaia,  the  boundariea  of  whidi  it  is  difil- 
cult  to  assign.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates>  enclosed  between  those  two  rivers, 
from  the  part  whwe  they  begin  to  approach  each  other  on  leav^ 
ing  Meaopotamia  to  that  where  they  join,  not  ftr  from  their 
mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Peraia. 

It  must  nfttuiially  excite  surprise,  that  so  small  a  country  should 
have  been  able  to  aend  forth  armiea  of  a  million  or  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  men ;  a  number,  which  dismaya  the  imagination, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  many  attendants  they  must 
have  had,  exclusive  of  fighting  men.  But  this  kind  of  enigma 
is  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  these  vast  armies  were 
formeid.  From  the  centre  oi  a  not  very  extenaive  domain,  a  war- 
like band  firequenUy  issued,  which  poured  upon  the  neighbouring 
country,  carrying  away  the  inhabitanta,  who,  having  no  other 
resource,  incorporated  themselves  with  the  conquerors.  United, 
and  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  they  proceeded  onwards^ 
ravaging  other  lands,  and  increaaing  their  army  with  the  despoil- 
ed inhaUtants,  who  in  like  manner  joined  them.  Thus  were 
formed  those  wandering  hordes  which,  under  the  name  of  Assy* 
rians,  subdued  Mesopotamia,  penetrated  to  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Persia,  inundated  Syria  like  a  torrent,  and  carried  devastation 
through  Chaldea,  become  the  country  of  the  Jews.  As  their 
conquests  extended,  the  centre  of  their  power  became  aurrounded 
fvith  deaerts,  and  itself  a  desert.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  the 
vestiges  of  the  most  famouis  dties,  Nineveh  for  instance,  which, 
from  the  descriptions  that  have  reached  ua,  have  been  justly  enu- 
merated among  the  wondera  of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain,  likewise, 
that  we  inquire,  what  were  the  mannera,  religion,  commerce,  and 
uaages  of  the  Assyrians.  They  must  have  been  those  of  all  the 
various  nations  who  united  to  form  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  conquerors  and  barbariana,who  allowed  the  greatest  liber^ 
in  their  police  and  their  ceremonies,  provided  none  of  their  people 
adopted  lawa  or  practices  which  might  obstruct  the  success  of 
their  warlike  expeditions. 

It  may  be  supposed  that'  a  people  in  thia  unsettied  state  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  vrrite  annals  which  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  chronology,  or  furnish  any  certain  dates.  The 
memory  of  the  principal  &cts  could  only  be  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, and  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  not  a  few  vaiiationa 
by  the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time  that  it  is  allowed,  that  we  owe 
to  the  latter  almost  all  the  historical  knowledge  we  possess  rela- 
tive to  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they 
have  greaUy  disfigured  it  by  accommodating  to  their  own  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities^ 
and  assimilating  eventa  to  their  own  traditions  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  we  imagine  we  are  in  possession  of  authentic  facts, 
we  frequenUy  discover  them  to  be  only  Grecian  fiibles.  This 
observation  may  serve  to  point  out  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  oufl^t  to  be  reposed  in  the  hiatories  of  these  ancient 
times. 

Sketch  of  the  Biatory  •/*  AssraiA  iUuttrative  of  the  Prophetic 

WnHngo. 
The  empire  of  Assyria  was  founded  by  Ninus,  the  son  of 
Belus ;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  continued  five  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  (Herod,  lib.  L  c  96.)  Ninus  reigned  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  according  to  some  historians 
(JuL  African,  and  Eusebius  in  Chion.),  though  othen  make  his 
reign  to  have  lasted  only  seventeen  yean.  (Died.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  e. 
i. — iv.)  He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  andent  dty  of  Nine- 
veh, which  had  been  built  by  Nimrod,  many  ages  before  his  time. 
(Gen.  X.  9,  10.)  The  commenoement  of  his  reign  is  fixed  by 
Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  of  the  world  2737,  a.  o.  1267, 
during  the  period  when  Deborah  and  Barak  judged  the  Israel- 
ilea. 

Ninus  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Semiramis,  who  rdgned 
forty-two  years.  She  enlarged  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  idie 
left  in  a  flourishing  state  to  her  son  Ninyas,  a.  v.  2831,  a.  c. 
1173.  The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  concerning  the  subse- 
quent history  of  that  celebrated  monarchy,  and  the  suoeesson  of 
Ninyas^  until  the  time  of  the  jvophet  Jonah,  who  flouriahed  a.  x. 
3180,  B.  c.  824 ;  and  even  then  they  do  not  state  the  name  of 
the  monarch  who  filled  the  Assyrian  throne.    It  is  evident,  howt 
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.«ier,  diat  Nineteh  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  immenie  eitent, 
whoae  inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  great  cities  abounding  in 
wealth  and  luxury,  were  extremely  corrupt  in  their  morals.  But, 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  both  sovereign  and  suligects  repented 
and  abandoned  their  evil  ways,  and  thus  for  a  time  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  divine  judgments.  About  fifty  yean  after  the 
time  of  Jonah,  the  Scriptures  mention  a  king  of  Assyria,  named 
PiTL,  who  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  da3r8  of  Mena- 
hem  (2  Kings  xy.  19.  1  Cluon.  v.  26.),  who  gave  him  a  thou- 
aand  talents  of  silver  to  engage  him  to  lend  him  his  assistance, 
and  secure  him  on  his  throne.  Pul  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
in  whose  reign  the  cnmes  of  the  Ninevites  having  risen  to 
their  utmost  height,  God  raised  up  enemies  to  chastise  them. 
Arfaaoes  the  Median,  indignant  at  the  effeminate  and  luxurious 
life  which  Sardanapalus  led  in  his  palace,  conspired  with  Belesis, 
governor  oi  Babylon,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  so  worthless  a 
sovereign.  After  various  engagementB,  they  compelled  him  to 
retreat  to  Nineveh,  where  he  expected  Uiat  he  should  be  able  to 
defend  himself  a  long  time,  because  the  dty  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  besiegen  had  not  machines  to  batter  the  walls.  But  in 
the  third  year  of  the  siege,  the  river  Tigris,  being  swollen  with 
continual  rains,  overflowed  part  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions of.  Nahum  (particularly  L  8 — 10.),  and  broke  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  furlongs.  Sardanapalus,  tlxat  he  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
his  women  and  all  his  immense  treasures.  (Usher's  Annals,  p. 
48.  ▲.  X.  3254.  Athennus,  lib.  xii.  c  12.)  Arbaoes  and  Belesis 
then  divided  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus :  the  former  had 
Media,  which  he  restored  to  its  liberty  ;  Uie  latter  had  Babylon, 
where  he  reigned  fourteen  years :  Nineveh  they  left  to  Ninus 
the  younger,  who  was  heir  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  and 
maintain^  the  tecond  Assyrian  monarchy  with  considerable 
splendour ;  so  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  there 
were  formed  three  considerable  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Nineveh, 
that  of  Babylon,  and  that  of  the  Medes.  We  shall  briefly  con- 
aider  each  of  them,  separately,  according  to  the  share  they  had 
in  the  affidra  of  the  Jews. 

Belesis,  called  Baladait,  by  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1.  2  Kings  xx.  12.), 
is  the  Nabonassar  of  profane  historians.  He  founded  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  of  which  he  made  Babylon  the  metropolis.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  MerodacVBaladan,  who  cultivated 
Hezekiah's  friendship,  as  appears  from  the  embassy  which  he 
sent  to  the  latter,  to  congpratulate  him  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness (2  Kings  XX.  12.),  a.  m.  3291,  b.  c.  713.  After  this  tune 
the  sacred  historians  are  silent  concerning  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
until  the  time  of  £sar>haddon,  who  is  noticed  in  the  next  column. 

The  younger  Ninus,  who  was  left  king  of  Assyria  and  Nine- 
veh, is  the  TxGLATH-piLxsxB  of  the  Scriptures  (2  Kings  xr.  29. 
xvi.  7.  10.  2  Chron.  xxviiL  20.),  a.  m.  3267,  b.  c.  747.  His 
empire  appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  in  the  East;  as 
Afaiaz  king  of  Judah  sent  to  request  his  assistance  against  Rezin 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel.  Accordingly,  Tig^ 
lath-pileaer  advanced  with  a  numerous  army,  defeated  Rrain,  cap- 
tured Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there  by 
the  Syrians,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.)  and 
Amos.  (i.  6.)  He  also  entered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  conquered 
Pekah,  and  carried  away  part  of  the  ten  tribes  beyond  the  river 
Euphrates.  But  Ahaz  soon  had  cause  to  regret  this  unhallowed 
alliance:  for  Tiglath-pileser  exacted  from  him  such  immense 
sums  of  money,  that  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  exhaust  his  own 
treasures,  but  also  to  take  all  the  gold  and  sUver  out  of  the  temple. 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  21.  24.)  Ahaz  became  tributary  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  whose  successora  found  abundance  of  pretexts 
lor  entering  the  khigdom  of  Judah,  which  they  ultimately  ruined 
and  subverted. 

SBALHTAirBsxa,  the  successor  of  Tiglath-pileser,  came  into 
Syria,  A.  X.  3280,  b.  c.  724,  and  desolated  the  country  of  Uie 
Moabites,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xvL  1.),  delivered 
three  years  before.  He  then  attacked  Samaria,  and  completed 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites  who  remained,  by  canying  them 
into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Thus  terminated  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  a.  m.  3283,  b.  c.  721.  (2  Kings  xvii.  3.  xviil  9— 
11.)  Hezekiah,  by  the  special  protection  of  God,  escaped  the 
fury  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom,  however,  he  became  tributary, 
and  the  Assyrian  returned  in  tnumph  to  Nineveh. 

Shortly  sifter  these  events,  most  of  the  maritime  cities  that 
wen  subject  to  the  Tyrians  revolted  against  them,  and  submitted 
M  the  Assyrians.    Shalmaneser  advanced  to  their  assistance. 
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These  cities  fimushed  turn  with  a  fleet  of  dxty  or  serenty  n^ 
sels,  manned  by  eight  hundred  Phcenidan  rowem  They  «en 
attacked  by  the  Tyrians  with  twelve  vessels  only ;  who  dispenerf 
their  fleet,  and  tO(^  five  hundred  prisoners.  The  AMyriu  nsQ. 
arch  did  not  venture  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre ;  but  he  left  bodies  ^ 
troops  in  its  vicinity  to  guard  the  river  and  aqueducts  whcQce  tis 
Tyrians  obtained  Uieir  supplies  of  water.  His  precantiooa  ven 
frustnted  by  the  besieged,  who  dug  wells  within  their  city,  b 
was  about  this  time  that  Isaiah  denounced  against  them  tbue 
judgments  which  are  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  hji 
prophecies.  And  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
troubled  state  of  Phoenicia  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  order  to  atta<^  the  Philistines.  (2  Kings  xriiL  7,  g.) 

SsirsrACESBiB  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria  a.  k.  3397. 
B.  c.  717,  and  was  immediately  involved  in  war,  both  m  Aai  tod 
^  ^STP^  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Hezekiah  Aak  of  tfae 
yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  ended 
from  him  by  Shalmaneser.  It  appears  from  some  pssi^n  of 
Scripture  that  Hezekiah  had  concluded  treaties  of  mutoil  aOJua 
and  defence  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  iguoit  the 
Assyrian  monardi.  (Isa.  xx.  1.  et  teg.  2  Kings  xriiL  Si  lo. 
9.)  Upon  Hezekiah's  refusal  of  the  tribute,  Sennscherib  ioTided 
Judah  with  a  mighty  army,  and  captured  the  principil  diet 
of  that  country.  It  b  probable  that  he  took  Damasou  in  hs 
progress.  The  pious  monarch,  grieved  to  see  his  kin^oa  pii* 
laged,  implored  peace  of  Sennacherib  on  any  terms  he  vodd 
prescribe :  and  gave  him  three  hundred  talents  of  silrer  id 
thirty  talents  of  gold  to  withdraw.  But  the  Assyrian,  regudb 
alike  of  the  sanction  of  oaths  and  of  treaties,  continued  the  nr, 
and  prosecuted  his  conquests  more  vigorously  than  erer.  Mio; 
was  able  to  withstand  his  power ;  and  of  all  the  strong  placet  of 
Judah,  none  remained  uncaptured  but  Jerusalem,  whidin 
reduced  to  the  very  last  extremity.  Isaiah,  however,  encoon^ 
Hezekiah  by  promises  of  divine  interposition  and  deliveniMe, 
and  annoimced  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  obliged  to  reton 
into  his  own  country.  (2  Kings  xix.  20 — 34.)  Aooordin^, 
after  Sennacherib  had  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  of  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  hsd  adranced 
against  him  to  assist  Hezekish,  he  returned  into  Jadah  w^  ii» 
mense  spoil,  and  renewed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem :  hot  u  uigtl 
of  Jehovah  slew  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousaod  of  is 
troops.  (2  Kings  xix.  85.)  Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveii, 
where  two  of  his  sons,  weary  of  his  tyranny  and  savage  teojicr, 
slew  him  while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisrodihii 
god,  and  immediately  fled  into  the  mountains  of  Anseiiia.  [S 
Kings  xix.  37.  Tobit  I  21.) 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  this  war  that  Hezeluab  ieil  adt. 
and  was  cured  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  that  the  dudov  of 
the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  the  palace,  to  prm 
the  truth  of  Isaiah's  prediction  of  his  recovery.  (2  Kiogs  niii 
xix.  XX.  Isa.  xxxviii.  xxxix.) 

A.  X.  3294,  B.  c.  710.  On  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  £u^ 
HADDOsr,  another  of  his  sons  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  is  cbM 
Sargon  by  Isaiah,  (xx.  1.)  He  reigned  twenty-nine  jaa, 
during  which  he  waged  war  with  the  I^ilistines,  from  vhmat 
general,  Tartan,  took  Ashdod.  He  also  atUcked  Egvpt  ^ 
Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx.),  and  Idumsea  or  Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.),  in  oidfl 
to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  committed  against  his  ftthei  Seo- 
nacherib ;  and  at  length  he  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  Mastf* 
seh  king  of  Judah  to  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.)  Thiste 
war,  however,  happened  long  after  those  above  related.  E«^ 
haddon  restored  the  glory  of  Assyria ;  and  in  addition  to  tf 
other  victories,  to  the  sceptre  of  Nineveh  he  united  that  of  Bibj* 
Ion,  having  availed  himself  of  the  intestine  troubles  and  coisid> 
tions  occasioned  by  the  extinction  of  the  royal  fiunily,  to  mt 
himself  master  of  that  city,  and  annex  it  to  his  former  domini^ 
Manaseeh,  having  been  restored  to  the  divine  favonr  after  a  deep 
and  sincere  repentance,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jfl» 
salem,  after  a  short  captivity  at  Babylon.  (Uaher**  Annas. 
A.  H.  3327.)  ^^ 

Saosdnchin  or  NzBucHADirxzzAR  I.  succeeded  Bsar-flw^w 
and  reigned  twenty  years,  according  to  Ptolemy.  ^*^°5^ 
quered  Arphaxad  king  of  the  Medes  (the  Deioces  of  Heraww 
lib.  I  cc  101,  102.),  he  resolved  to  subjugate  all  tbcnfl^«f 
mg  territories.  He  therefore  despatched  Holofemea  into  »y™ 
and  Palestine  with  an  immense  army ;  but  that  general  was 
and  his  army  totally  discomfited,  before  Bethulia,  in  the  m^ 
related  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith.  ,,    ^ 

A.  K.  8366,  B.  c.  648,  Saracus,  otherwise  aalled  ChinaldoD  ■ 
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(yni-Lafllimus,  ■iioceede4  Seoaduchin  in  the  Assyrian  thrane. 
iving  randerad  himself  ohnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  his  eflfiBmi- 
cy,  and  the  little  csie  he  took  of  his  dominions,  Nabopolessar, 
lap  of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxaies  the  son  of  Astyages  king  of 
sdia,  leagued  together  against  him.  He  was  besieged  in 
neveh,  whidi  was  taken  hy  his  enemies,  who  partitioned  his 
oinioDS  between  them  ;  Nabopolassar  becoming  master  of 
oereh  and  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  having  Media  and  the 
■cent  provinces.  (Udier's  Annals,  i.  m.  3878.  Calmet,  Precis 
I'Histoire  Profane  de  i'Orient,  §  I.  Dissert,  tom.  ii.  pp.  339 — 

3.) 

\s8TiTiK  Idols,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  138. 
isTARTK,  a  Phoenician  or  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  138. 
!l«iTB090KT  and  Astrology  of  the  Jews,  186,  187. 
\TaAiiAH,  daughter  of  Omri  king  of  Samaria,  and  wife  of 
loram  king  of  Judah.  Jehu  having  slain  her  son  Ahaziah,  she 
ted  the  kingdom,  and  destroyed  all  the  sons  of  Jehoram  (whom 
had  by  other  wives)  except  Jdboash,  who  was  providentially 
«d  by  Jeboshsba,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
balifih  was  slain,  after  an  usurpation  of  six  years.  (2  Kings  xL) 
Athens,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  sometimes  a  very  power- 
commonwealth,  distingmshed  by  the  military  talents,  but  still 
>re  by  the  learning,  doquenoe,  and  politeness  of  its  inhabitants. 
int  Paul  coming  hither,  a.  d.  32,  found  them  plunged  in  idol- 
jj  oocapied  in  inquiring  and  reporting  news,  curious  to  know 
ry  thin;,  and  divided  in  opinion  concerning  religion  and  hap> 
ess.  (Acts  xvii.)  From  an  altar  erected  to  the  **  Unknown 
i*'  (far  the  origin  of  which  see  Vol.  L  p.  90),  the  great  apostle 
he  Gentiles,  tiddng  opportunities  here  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
earned  before  the  judges  of  the  tribunal,  called  the  Areopagus ; 
re  he  gave  an  illustrious  testimony  to  truth,  and  a  remarkable 
ifice  of  powerful  reasoning.  (See  an  account  of  the  Aaso- 
rs  in  pp.  60, 61.) 

ame  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  art  at  Athens  now 
n  the  British  Museum.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  a 
account  of  the  modem  state  of  Athens,  and  of  its  various 
aments  of  former  timea,  is  referred  to  the  Travels  of  Dr. 
ke,  to  the  Classical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  to  Mr.  Stuart's 
jquities  of  Athena. 
T0!rEXE2rT,  fast  ot,  127. 

TTiLiA,  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia,  and  the  chief 
ence  of  the  prefect  It  derived  its  name  firom  king  At- 
K  its  founder.  Hither  Saint  Paul  went  from  Perga  in 
tphylia.  (Acts  xiv.  26.)  It  still  subsists  under  the  name  of 
alia, 

cGcsTus  (Octavius)  the  first,  or,  according  to  some  writen, 
iiecoad  emperor  of  Rome.  He  commanded  the  enrolment  to 
nade  which  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  1. — ^The  forty-second 
r  of  his  reign  is  that  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  bom.  The 
of  Aagostus,  which  he  received  firom  the  flattery  of  the 
ite,  became  the  personal  appellation  of  his  suocesson ;  and 
Lake  has  employed  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  to  deaig- 
Nero,  (Ads  xxv.  21.25.) 
vEjr.    See  Ov,  infra. 

rcir  (Plain  of),  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  part  of  Syria  near 
amascus :  according  to  Gesenius,  it  is  now  called  Un,  and 
overbially  considered  as  a  delightful  valley.  As  the  original 
(Bikath>Aven,  which  is  retained  in  the  marginal  rendering 
DOS  i.  5.)  signifies  the  plain  of  vanity,  it  is  conjectured  to 
been  a  place  remarkable  for  idolatry,  Bethel  being  called 
•A  Ten  in  Hoe.  v.  8.  for  that  reason. 

1X9,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  pos- 
I  by  the  Caphtorim  or  Philistines.  (Deut  ii.  23.^ 
iTKs  or  AviM,  the  inhabitants  of  Aveh  or  Ava,  a  city 
ese  colonies  vren  sent  into  Samaria.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24. 31.) 
»  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  north-west  of 
ca. 

iRiAH. — 1.  The  name  of  a  king  of  Judah,  also  called 
IB  (which  see  infra): — 2.  Hie  name  of  several  high- 
i  among  the  Jews :— «nd,  3.  The  name  of  a  prophet  in  the 
f  Asa.  (2  Chron.  xv.  1,  2.) 

CKAH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
ist  of  Bethlehem.  (Josh.  xv.  35.) 

iTus,  or  AsHDoD,  a  city  of  Judea,  is  situated  between  CSaia 
tmnia,  or  Jaihia,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  is  sur- 
id  by  a  pleasant  plain.  Here  the  ark  of  Jehovah  triumphed 
\kfi  Philistine  idol  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  2.),  and  Philip  the 
eiist  viras  found,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ed^opian 
1.  (  Acts  viiL  40.)  It  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place, 
its  vidnity  are  numerous  leliques  of  antiquity. 


Baal,  a  Phmnidan  idol,  notice  o(  188. 

Baakbbrith,'! 

Baaxsxbub,  vPhoBnidan  idols,  notice  of,  188. 

BAA£XKPH0ir,3 

Baalpeoe,  a  Canaanitish  idol,  notice  of,  137, 188. 

Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  in  chief  to  Jero- 
boam I. :  he  treacherously  killed  his  sovereign  Nadab,  and  after* 
wards  usurped  his  kingdom,  b.  c.  953 — 830. 

Babtlov,  the  metropolis  of  Chaldna,  Wgan  to  be  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  tower  of  Babxl,  and  botn  were  left  unfinished 
at  the  confusion  of  tongues.  (Gen.  xi.  4 — 8.)  It  was  celebratet? 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  especially  after  its  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  by  Nebuduidnezzar,  when  it  became  one 
of  the  wonden  of  the  world.  'It  is  said  to  have  covered  an  area 
of  480  stadia,  or  nearly  60  miles  in  circumference ;  and  the  wall 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  was  50  cubits  in  thickness,  and  20C 
in  height  The  river  Euphrates  divided  the  city  into  two  parts, 
which  were  connected  by  means  of  a  noble  bridge,  about  a  fur- 
long in  length  and  sixty  feet  wide.  (Dr.  Hales  has  given  a 
copious  and  accurate  account  of  ancient  Babylon  in  his  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  453—456.) 

The  banks  of  the  watera  of  Babylon  were  planted,  with  willows, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  Isaiah  (xv.  7.), 
describing  in  prophetic  language  the  captivity  of  the  Moabites  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  says,  that  they  shall  be  carried  avfay  to  the 
valley  of  villowt.  The  territory  surrounding  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  is  at  present  composed  chiefly  of  plains,  whose 
soil  is  rich ;  and  the  river  banks  are  still  hoary  with  reeds,  and 
covered  with  the  grey  osier  willows,  on  which  the  captives  of 
Israel  suspended  their  harps  (Psal.  cxxxviL  1^.),  and  refused 
to  be  comforted,  while  their  conquerora  tauntingly  commanded 
them  to  sing  the  songs  of  Sion.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in 
Georgia,  dec  vol.  iL  p.  297.)  The  most  terrible  denunciations 
were  uttered  against  Babylon  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (compare 
VoL  I.  p.  126.)  the  literal  fulfilment  of  whose  predictions  has 
been  shown  by  various  modem  travellen  who  have  described 
the  present  state  of  its  ruins.  (See  particularly  Mr.  Rich's  Two 
Memoin  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  the  accuracy  of  whose  stat^ 
ments  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the  interesting  de- 
scription contained  in  his  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  iL  pp.  258 
—394. :  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  &c,  vol.  u.  pp.  308 
•—332.  337 — 400.;  and  the  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel's  Narrative  of 
Travels  from  India,  vol  i.  pp.  171 — 188.,  who  also  attests  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  has  adopted  his  measurements.)  The 
prof^et  Isaiah,  describing  the  calamities  that  were  to  be  inflicted 
on  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  calls  this  city  the  detert  of  the  sea,  Jere- 
miah, to  the  same  purport,  says  (Ii.  36. 42.),  /  vill  dry  np  the 
tea  of  Babylon  and  make  her  tprinjt  dry, — The  tea  it  come 
up  upon  her.  She  it  covered  vith  the  multitude  of  the  roavet 
thereof  Megasthenes  (in  Eusebius  De  Pnep.  E vang.  lib.  ix.  c.  41.) 
states,  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place  which  had  before  so 
greatly  abounded  with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  tea. 

Babylon  was  very  advantageously  situated,  both  in  respect  to 
commerce  and  as  a  naval  power.  It  was  open  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  Euphrates,  which  was  navigable  by  large  vessels ; 
and  being  joined  to  the  Tigris  above  Babylon,  by  the  canal 
called  MUtarmalcay  or  the  Royal  River,  supplied  the  city  with 
the  produce  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  Semiramis  was  the  foundress  of  thii 
part  also  of  the  Babylonian  greatness.  She  improved  the  navi« 
gation  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  fleet  of  threa 
thousand  galleys.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that,  in  later  times,  wi 
hear  little  of  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Babylon :  fori 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyras,  the  Euphrates  was  not 
only  rendered  less  fit  for  navigation  by  being  diverted  from  its 
course,  and  left  to  spread  over  the  country;  but  the  Persian 
monarchs,  reading  in  their  own  country  ,.in  order  to  prevent  any 
invasion  by  sea  on  that  part  of  their  empire,  purpose^  obstructed 
the  navigation  of  both  riven  by  making  cataracts  in  them;  that 
is,  by  raising  dams  across  the  (jiannel,  and  making  artificial  ftlls 
in  them,  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  size  or  force  could  possibly  coma 
up.  Alexander  began  to  restore  the  navigation  of  the  riven  by 
demolishing  the  cataracts  upon  the  Tigris,  as  fiur  np  as  Seleuda* 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  gnat  designs ;  those  upon  the 
Euphrates  still  continued.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions 
them  as  subsisting  in  his  time.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (xliii  14^ 
Bishop  Lowth's  translation)  speaks  of  the  Chaldmant  exulting 
in  their  thipt ;  which,  Bp.  L.  remarics,  he  might  justly  do,  in  his 
time,  though  afterwards  they  had  no  foundation  for  any  such 
boast    (Bp.  Lowth,  on  Isa.  xliii  14.) 
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Babylon  rapidly  declined  during  the  Peisian  dynasty :  Darius 
HjTstapes  broke  down  the  walls  and  took  away  the  gates,  which 
Cyrus  had  spared.  Alexander  the  Great  designed  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Belus,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  actually  employed 
t^n  thousand  labourers  for  two  months  in  removing  the  rubbish ; 
but  the  attempt  was  rendered  abortive  by  his  premature  death, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  pride  of  conquest.  Beleueus  Nicator, 
his  successor  in  the  Idngdom  of  Syria,  dismantled  and  spoiled 
Babylon,  to  build  Seleucia  in  its  neighbouriiood,  to  which  he 
transplanted  the  inhabitants;  and  in  Strabo's  time,  about  the 
Christian  era,  *'  the  greater  part  of  Babylon  was  become  a  desert,'' 
which  the  Parthian  kings  converted  into  a  park,  where  they  took 
the  recreation  of  hunting,  in  Jerome's  time,  a.  d.  340.  Its  ruins 
are  now  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Thus 
gradually  have  been  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Scripture : — ^  Ba- 
bybn,  the  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the  gloiy  of  the  pride  of  the 
Chaldeans,  shall  become  as  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  which  God 
overthrew.  It  shall  never  be  re-established,  neither  shall  it  be 
inhabited  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Arab  shall  not 
pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  Uie  shepherd  make  his  fold  there: 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  howling  monsters 
shall  fill  their  houses : — ^for  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her 
days  shall  not  be  prolonged."  (Isaiah  xiiL  19 — ^22.) 

The  remains  of  ancient  Babylon,  as  described  by  recent  tra- 
vellers, are  so  vast,  that  the  whole  could  never  be  suspected  of 
having  been  the  work  of  human  hands,  were  it  not  for  the  layers 
of  bricks  which  are  found  therein.  They  are  fire«baked,  and  ce- 
mented vrith  zepht,  or  bitumen  ;  between  each  layer  are  found 
oners.  Here  are  found  those  large  and  thick  bricks  imprinted 
with  unknown  characters,  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bast  India  Company, 
and  in  other  depositories  of  antiquities.  The  composition  of 
these  bricks  corresponds  exactly  with  the  account  given  by  the 
sacred  historian  of  the  builders  of  BabeL  Let  U9  make  brick 
(said  they),  and  bum  them  thoroughly,  ^nd  they  had  brick 
for  gtonCf  and  otime  had  they  for  mortar,  (Gen.  xi.  8.) 

The  name  of  Babylon  was  mystically  given  to  Rome  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  as  we  have  shown  at  length  in  the  critical  pre&oe 
to  his  first  epistle,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  361,  363.    The 

BiBTLOiriAir  KiiroDOM 
was  founded  by  the  celebrated  hunter  and  hero  Nimrod,  after  the 
dispersion  which  followed  the  unsuccessfiil  attempt  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babel.  *<  It  extended  from  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia 
towards  the  north,  over  Calneh  (Ctesiphon),  as  &r  as  Aocad 
(Nisibis)  and  Erech  (Edessa),  including  the  whole  land  of  Shi- 
nar.  But,  however  powerful  for  those  times,  we  cannot  suppose 
it  to  have  l)een  either  populous  or  well  organized.  Even  the 
four  cities,  which  are  mentioned  as  the  strongholds  of  this  king- 
dom, were  nothing  more  than  small  villages  slightly  fortified.  As 
this  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  extensive  domain,  it 
must  have  been  universally  disagreeable  to  the  men  of  that  period. 
Consequently,  it  was  of  short  duration;  and  Nimrod^s  Babylon 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  that  universal  monarchy 
which  took  its  rise  in  a  later  age,  and  among  a  difierent  people. 
(Jahn's  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  voL  i«  p.  6.) 
Sketch  of  the  Hittory  of  the  Babtlokiak  or  Chalbjsak  Em- 
pire, to  iUuitrate  the  Predictions  of  the  Prophets, 

A.  X.  3398,  B.  c.  606.  Nabopolassar  having  associated  his  son 
NxBrcHAnxEzzAR  with  him  in  the  empire,  sent  him  to  reduce 
the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  whidi  had  revolted  from 
nim.  In  his  way  thither,  the  young  prince  defeated  the  army 
of  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and  recaptured  Carchemish. 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2.)  Having  penetrated  into  Judsa,  he  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, and  took  it,  and  caused  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Jonah,  king 
of  Judah,  to  be  put  in  chains,  intending  to  have  him  carried  to 
Babylon ;  but,  being  moved  with  his  repentance  and  affliction, 
he  restored  him  to  his  throne.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.)  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Jews,  and  among  the  rest,  some  children  of  the  royal 
family,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  whither  all  the  royal 
treasures,  and  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  were  like- 
wise transported.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7.  Dan.  i.  1 — 7.)  Thus  was 
accomplished  the  judgment  which  God  had  denounced  to  Heze- 
kiah  l^  die  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxxix.  5^— 7.)  From  this  celebrated 
period,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah, 
we  are  to  date  the  seventy  years'  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Baby- 
lon; so  often  foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  thus  taken  captives  was  the  prophet  Daniel ;  Ezekiel 
followed  some  time  afterwards. 

▲.  X.  3399,  B.  c.  60S.  Nabopolassar  died,  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
began  to  reign  alone;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  empire  he 
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had  the  memorable  viaion  related  and  intnprated  hj  J^  nf^j^ 
DanieL  (ii.^  At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revdted  fiom  the kiMtf 
Babylon,  wnose  genends  marcned  against  him,  and  nTuedbM 
country*  (2  Kings  xxiv.  i,  2.)  Jeh<Nakim  "  d^t  with  hk  iatW" 
neither  regretted  nor  lamented  by  his  subjects,  agreesbly  u>  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah  (xxiL  18,  19.) ;  though  the  pi^dae  mo. 
ner  of  its  fulfihnent  is  not  recorded  by  the  sirred  hiitorian.  J^ 
hoiachin  or  Jeooniah,  also  called  Coniah  ( Jer.  xxiL  34.)',  i^ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  and  iniquity  of  his  &tha ;  and  in  the  ^ 
year  of  his  reign  Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  taken  bj  tie 
generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  Jehoiadiin,  together  vuh  ^ 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  princes  of  the  people,  were  oxnA  wo 
captivity,  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6— 16.)— Mattanuh,  abo 
called  Zedekiah)  who  was  the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  wu  efetited 
to  the  throne,  and  left  at  Jerusalemt  a*x.  3405,  i.c  599 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.) 

Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  csontinoe  long  at  Babylon.  Hivjag 
received  intelligence  that  Zedekiah  had  made  an  iSkuat  vitb 
Pharaoh  Hophra  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  violated  his  osthof 
fidelity,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  him,  defeated  his  foroo, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  agreeably  to  the  predictbo  d  Jen. 
miah.  (xliv.  30.)  The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  monardi,  si  tW 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  gave  the  besieged  a  gleam  of  hope, 
but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  Egyptians  mn  d^ 
feated,  and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  ux^ 
by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  a.  k.  3416,  b.c.  58S.  It- 
dekiah  was  arrested  in  his  flight,  and  conducted  to  Mkk 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  was.  After  seeing  his  two  chiidreapGi 
to  death  before  his  face,  the  Jewish  king  was  depnTcd  of  badi 
his  eyes,  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  vhen  k 
died.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the  temple  pillaged  and  \m^ 
and  the  chief  of  the  people  that  yet  survived  were  carried  11:0 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Only  a  wretched  tmam  d 
the  common  people  was  left  in  Judsa,  under  the  goTemiDtBtof 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jer.  xl.  5.) ;  who  being  afierwsdi 
put  to  death  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  part  of  the  peo^ 
withdrew  into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah  (xlL  xliL),  and  the  rest  tret 
a  fow  yeara  afterwards,  transported  to  Babylon  by  Nehisandta. 
(Jer.  lii.  30.^ 

A.  X.  3419,  B.  c.  585.  Three  yeare  after  the  captme  of  Jai> 
salem,  NebuchadneEEar  commented  the  siege  of  Tyie ;  he  dodf 
invested  it  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  thirteoith  yev  of  the 
siege  he  took  that  city.  During  this  interval  he  waged  wirvith 
the  Sidonians,  Ammonite  Moabites,  and  Edomites,  or  IdoflKU*, 
in  conformity  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Ob 
diah.  (Jer.  xliiL  xliv.  xlvi.  Ezek.  xxvL — ^xxviii.  Obad.  thns^ 
out)  Having  captured  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  entered  Egrpt, 
and  Udd  waste  the  whole  country.  (Ezek.  xxixr- xxxi)  i^ 
raoh  Hophra  (the  Apnea  of  profane  historians)  wai  put  to  dn& 
by  hb  enemies  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  Ezek.  xxxii.)  ;  and  Anas,  bb 
rival  for  the  throne,  was  left  to  govern  that  country  mlasiai 
Nebuchadnezzar  canied  a  great  number  of  capdvee  irom  £g^ 
to  Babylon. 

After  his  return  from  these  successftd  expeditions,  ^ebochai 
nezzar  employed  himself  in  embellishing  Babylon ;  bat,  to  bso 
ble  his  pride,  God  sent  him  the  memorable  admonitoi;  ta 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Daniel  (iv.  1—87.);  and  twelw  mofltb 
afterwards  he  was  bereft  of  his  senses,  precisely  in  the  nam 
that  had  been  foretold.  (28—33.)  At  length  he  recoreiedbtj 
undentanding  (34—37.),  and  shortly  after  died,  in  the  f# 
third  year  of  his  reign,  a.  m.  3442,  b.  c.  568.  He  wa«  siicc«*d 
by  Eyil-Mxrodach,  who  reigned  only  two  years.  He  Beaiti 
Jehoachin  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  detained  io  captifHf 
nearly  thirty-seven  years.  (Jer.  lit  31.)  Evil-Merodach  becwa- 
ing  odious  to  hia  subjects  in  consequence  of  hie  debaocbA^ 
and  iniquities,  his  own  relations  conspired  against  bijn,i»i|f 
him  to  death.  Ncriglissar,  one  of  the  conspiiator»,reigii«iD 
his  stead;  and  after  a  short  reign  of  four  years,  being  slaio  Q 
battle,  he  was  succeeded  by  LaboioeoareUod,  a  wicked  and  uif^^ 
rious  prince,  whom  his  subjects  put  to  death  for  hb  cnD»& 
him  succeeded  Bslshazzar,  called  by  Berosua,  Ncbonidffl,iM 
by  HeroditUB,  Labynitus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  to« »® 
of  Evil-Merodach,  and  consequently  the  grandson  ^?**"U^ 
neazar,  to  whom,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  J«renjj«^  *''  . 
nations  of  the  east  were  to  be  subject,  as  also  to  ha  soo 
grandson.  (Cahnet,  Precis  de  THistoire  Prophane  deiunw^ 
^  n.    Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  333—335.) 

Babtiokiak  Idols,  notice  of,  139. 

Baithtua,  or  consecrated  stones,  notice  o^  '*  w^^jaW 

Balaax,  the  son  of  Beor,  dwelt  at  Pethor  ifl  Mi«!»»* 
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aot  ht  turn,  the  riTer  EnphratM.    He  was  sent  for  hy  Balak 
king  of  Moab  to  curse  the  Israelites;  but  instead  of  curses,  he 
pronounced  only  blessings.  (Num.  xxii. — xxiv.)    It  is  a  ques- 
tion much  debated  amiong  commentators,  whether  Balaam  was 
\  true  prophet  of  the  Loid,  or  only  a  magician  and  diviner  or 
fi)rtane-teUer :  and  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  so  strong,  as 
^  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  both— ^a  Chaldsan  priest, 
magician,  and  astrologer  by  profession,  a  prophet  by  accident 
He  dwelt  in  a  country,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  was  cele- 
brated for  the  observation  of  the  stars ;  and  the  astronomy  of 
antiquity  was  never,  perhaps,  free  from  astrology.    His  lame,  in 
ewiy  thing  which  at  that  time  formed  the  science  of  Chaldsa, 
BUed  Asia ;  the  honours  and  presents  which  he  received,  show 
ihe  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.    It  is  a  circumstance, 
moreover,  worth.y  of  remark,  that  his  religion  was  not  a  pure 
idolatry.     He  iLjnew  and  served  the  Lobd  :  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  tvue  God  did  not  simultaneously  disappear  among 
the  nations;  as-  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  recorded  <^ 
Helchiaedek,  Jethro,  and,  perhaps,  Abimelech.    The  history  of 
Balaam  presents  the  last  trace  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
which  U  found  out  of  Canaan.    If  the  rites  celebrated  by  him 
were  not  devoid  of  superstition ;  if  it  be  difficult  to  put  a  favoura- 
ble constructibn  upon  the  enchantments  which  Moses  seems  to 
attribute  to  him,  it  only  follows  that  Balaam,  like  Laban,  blended 
error  and  truth.    The  mixed  religion,  thus  professed  by  him, 
famishes  a  key  to  his  mysterious  history.    Sacerdotal  maledic- 
tions were  at  that  time  regarded  as  inevitable  scourges,  and  the 
people  of  Moab  and  Midian  thought  that  they  should  find  in 
Moab  an  adversary,  who  was  capable  of  opposing  Moses;  and  it 
was  only  opposing  a  prophet  to  a  prophet,  a  priest  to  a  priest 
(n  the  judgment  of  these  nations,  Moses  was  a  formidable  magi- 
eian ;  and,  as  Pharaoh  had  done  forty  yean  before,  they  sought 
cot,  on  their  part,  a  magician,  to  defend  them :  they  wished  to 
curse  the  Israelites  in  the  very  name  of  Jehovah,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  tt  more  powerful  deity  than  their  own  god.  These 
circumstances  iKrili  enable  us  without  difficulty  to  conceive  how 
Balaam  received  the  gift  of  prophecy.    The  terms  employed  by 
the  sacred  historian  are  so  express,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he, 
occasionally,  at  least,  was  inspired.    Besides,  his  predictions  are 
extant ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  say,  that  Balaam  was  a  wicked  man. 
The  gift  of  prophecy  did  not  always  sanctify  the  heart  (See 
Matt  vii.  22.)     If,  then,  we  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
memorable  day,  we  shall  find  in  that  dispensation  reasons  worthy 
of  the  divine  wisdom.    The  Hebrews  had  arrived  on  the  borden 
of  Canaan,  which  country  they  were  on  the  point  of  entering ; 
thej  knew  that  Moses  would  not  enter  it ;  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  efiect  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land, 
even  without  Moses,  God  caused  one  who  was  hostile  to  them 
to  utter  predictions  of  their  rictory.    How  encouraging  must 
this  drcumstance  have  been  to  the  Hebrews,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  prove  to  them  (who  were  about  to  come  into  con* 
tinnal  contact  with  the  Canaanites)  how  vain  and  useless  against 
them  would  be  ihe  superetitions  of  those  idolatrous  nations.  The 
three  hills  on  which  Bahiam  offered  sacrifices  in  the  presence  of 
tke  Israelitish  camp,  remind  us  of   one  of  the   prejudices  of 
ancient  times.    The  ancients  believed  that  a  change  of  aJspect 
induced  a  change  of  condition.    On  this  subject  compare  p.  90. 

Balaoak,  or  Mxrodacb-Balaoait,  the  Belesis  and  Nabonas- 
aar  of  profane  historians,  and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Originally  only  governor  of  Babylon,  he  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  against  Sardana* 
palua,  king  of  Assyria ;  on  whose  death  he  had  Babylon  for  his 
share  of  the  dominions  of  Sardanapaius,  as  already  related  in 

p.  192.  of  this  Index. 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  is  known  only  by  the  circumstance  of 

his  having  invited  Bplsam  to  his  assistance  against  the  Israelites. 

^  Balaax. 
BiLM  of  Gileah,  36. 

BA!rrsHMX3?T,  a  Jewish  punishment,  notice  of,  66. 
Baptibx  of  Proselytes,  109.    Analogy  between  Cireamdsion 

ind  Baptism.    See  p.  1 10.  and  note. 
Barabbas,  the  name  of  a  seditious  robber,  whose  release  the 

Jewa  demanded  of  Pilate.  (John  xviii.  40.) 
BAaACBiA8,the  fiither  of  Zacharias,  mentioned  in  Matt  zxiiL 

35.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Jehoiada  the  high-priest ;  it  being 

&ot  uncommon  among  the  Jews  to  have  two  names. 
Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Debo- 

^  delivered  the  Israelites  firom  the  oppression  of  the  Canaan- 

^  (Judg.  iv.  Y.  Heb.  zi.  32.) 
Barbarias,  one  who  belongs  to  a  different  nation,  and  uses 
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a  different  language.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  hy  this 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  Under  the  terms  "  Greeks  aod 
"  Barbarians"  Saint  Paul  comprehends  all  mankind. 

BAROAiirs  and  Sales,  how  made  and  ratified,  81. 

Bab-jesus,  a  Jewish  m^cian  in  the  island  of  Crete;,  who, 
opposing  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  8er- 
gius  Paulus  from  embracing  Christianity,  was  by  8t  Paul  struck 
blind.  (Acts  xiii.  6.)  On  the  nature  of  this  blindness,  see  p.  197. 
The  same  miracle,  which  punished  the  impostor,  converted  the 
proconsul.  St.  Luke  calls  him  Elymas,  an  Arabic  name  signi- 
fying sorcerer.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  procon- 
sul's council,  who  was  apprehensive  of  losing  hia  credit,  if  the 
Roman  became  a  Christian. 

Bar-jokah,  a  patronymic  appellation  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
(Matt  xvi.  17.) 

Bar]vabas,  a  surname  of  Joses,  a  Levite  by  descent,  sLd  bom 
of  parents  who  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  Having  embraced 
Christianity,  he  became  St  Paul's  principal  associate  in  his 
laboun  for  propagating  the  Gospel.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Barnabas,  which  signifies  a  ion  of  coruoia- 
Hon,  after  his  convenion  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  iv. 
36.  iz.  27.  xl  22. 25. 30.  zii.  25.  xiii.  1,  2.) 

Bartholomew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Nathaniel,  who  was  one  of  Christ's  fint  disciples. 
According  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  Persia  and  Arabia,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Albanopolis. 

Bartimjbus,  or  the  son  of  Timasus,  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho, 
to  whom  Jesus  Christ  miraculously  imparted  the  gift  of  sight 
(Mark  x.  46.^ 

Barucb,  tne  son  of  Neriah,  descended  from  an  illustriom 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  scribe  or  secretaiy  anc 
faithful  fnend  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Egypt  (Jer.  xxxvi.)  For  an  analysis  of  ihe  apocryphal 
book  of  Baruch,  see  p.  291,  292. 

Basbak,  or  Batajtjba,  district  o^  18.  Forest  of  Bashan 
See  p.  36. 

Baskets  of  the  Jews,  166. 

Batb,  much  used  in  tiie  East,  170. 

Batb-Kol,  or  voice  from  heaven.    See  p.  266. 

Batbsbrba,  or  Batbsbva,  die  daughter  of  Eliam  or  Ammiel* 
and  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  After  his  murder  she  became 
the  wife  of  David,  who  had  previously  committed  adultery  with 
her.    She  subsequendy  was  the  mother  of  Solomon. 

Battle,  order  of,  89. 

Beard,  reverence  of,  in  the  East,  157.  The  comen  o^  why 
forbidden  to  be  marred,  142. 

Beatiko  to  Deatb,  punishment  of,  68 

Beatitudes,  Mount  of,  notice  o^  30. 

Beadtitu£  Gate  of  the  Temple,  99. 

Beelzebub,  or  Belzebub.    See  p.  138. 

Bebbotb,  a  city  belonging  to  the  Gibeonites,  which  was  after- 
wards given  up  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  7.  2  Sam. 
iv.  2.)  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  seven  Roman  miles  dis- 
tant nrom  Jerusalem,  on  the  roaid  to  Nicopolis. 

Beebsheba  (the  well  of  an  oath,  or  the  well  of  seven),  be* 
cause  here  Abraham  made  an  alliance  with  Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven  ewe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant 
to  which  they  had  sworn.  (Qen.  xx.  31.)  Beersheba  was  given 
by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  afterwards  it  was  transferred 
to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)  It  was  twenty  miles  from  Hebron^ 
south ;  here  was  a  Roman  garrison,  in  Eusebius's  and  Jerome's 
time.  The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  (as  we  have  ahready  remark- 
ed) are  often  expressed  in  Soripture,  by  the  terms — **  From  Ban 
to  Beersheba"  (2  Sam  xviL  11,  &c),  Dan  being  the  northern. 
Beersheba  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land. 

BxosARS,  treatment  of,  83. 

Bebbadino,  punishment  of,  68. 

Bel,  a  Babylonish  idol,  139. 

Belsbazzar,  the  last  monarch  of  Babylon,  grandson  of  Ne 
buchadnezzar,  who  was  slain  while  carousing  with  his  officen ; 
the  city  being  taken,  and  the  empire  translated  to  Cyaxaies, 
whom  the  Scriptures  call  Darius  the  Mede. 

Belt,  or  Girdle  (Military),  Notice  of,  88. 

Bebbadad  I.  king  of  Syria,  who,  gained  by  the  presents  of 
Asa  king  of  Judah,  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Baasha  king  of 
Israel,  and  assisted  him  against  the  latter.  (1  Kings  xv.  18.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Bebbadad  n.,  who  made  war  against  Ahab  king  of  Israel, 
and  was  defeated.  He  also  made  war  against  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Ahab ;  bat  by  means  of  the  prophet  EUsha  was  obliged  to  retoiv 
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into  h»  coontrj  tgaln,  u  related  in  8  Kings  vL  Shortly  after 
he  bcaegcd  Samaria,  whieh  city  he  redaoed  to  the  utmost  distress 
(S  Kings  til)  ;  bat,  his  army  being  seized  with  a  panic,  they 
tf— "^^^  the  berieged  citjT)  uid  returned  home.  In  the  following 
jear^Benhadad  was  murdered  by  Hazael,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Ihrane  of  Syria.  (2  Kings  viii.) 

BavjAxiir,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  one  of 
the  twel^  patriarchs.  From  him  was  descended  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin ;  for  the  situation,  &c  of  the  canton  allotted  to  whidi, 
seep.  17. 

Bkbachah,  Valley  of,  31. 

BsBSA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  where  Paul  preached  the  Gospel 
with  great  success.  The  historian  Luke  gives  an  honourable 
character  to  the  Bereans,  in  Acts  xviiL  10. 

BiBiriCE,  notice  of,  52. 

Besob,  Brook,  26. 

BsTHABARA,  the  plscc  of  the  ford  or  passage,  viz.  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  is  mentioned  in  John  L  28.,  where  the  best  manuscripts, 
the  Vulgate,  Saxon,  and  both  the  Syriac  verrions,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  paraphrase  of  Nonnus,  read  BirdsiyM.  The  reading  B»d«- 
^st  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  mere  conjecture  of  Origen ; 
who,  in  travelling  through  that  region,  found  no  such  place  as 
Budstyfat,  but  saw  a  town  called  Budatyg/^^,  and  therefore  changed 
the  common  reading.  (Campbell  and  Blomfield  on  John  i.  20.) 

Bbthaitt. 

1.  A  town  in  Judea,  where  Lazarus  dwelt,  and  where  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  was  £Aeen  furlongs  east  from  Jerusalem, 
on  the  way  to  Jericho  (John  xi.  8.),  and  was  situated  on  the 
retired  and  shady  side  of  Mount  Olivet  It  is  now  a  miserable 
little  village,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  mud  hovels.  Somewhere 
on  this  aide  of  that  mountainous  tract,  which  reached  within 
eight  furlongs  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  was  only  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  Mr.  Jowett,  with  great  probability,  places  the 
scene  of  the  Ascension:  "for  it  is  said  (Luke  xxiv.  50,  61.), 
that  Jesus  Christ  led  his  disciples  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and 
then  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven.  The 
previous  conversation,  as  related  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of 
tae  Apostles  (i.  6 — 9.),  would  probably  occupy  some  time  while 
walxing  toward  Bethany ;  for  we  must  not  judge  of  the  length 
of  our  Lord's  discourses  by  the  brevity  with  which  the  evange- 
lists record  them.  Here  the  last  sparks  of  earthly  ambition  were 
extinguished  in  the  bosoms  of  the  apostles ;  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  purer  fire  which  was  ere  long  to  burst  forth 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost  Here  their  Head  was  taken  from 
them ;  and  two  or  three  ministering  spirits  of  hie  train,  beaming 
visible  to  their  eyes,  interrupted  Uieir  mute  astonishment,  and 
dismissed  them  to  their  proper  stations.*'  At  present  the  culti- 
vauon  around  Bethany  is  much  neglected ;  though  it  is  a  plea- 
sant romantic  spot,  abounding  in  trees  and  long  grass.  Various 
supposed  sites  of  the  houses  of  Lazarus,  of  Martha,  of  Simon 
the  leper,  and  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  pointed  out  to  credulous 
and  ignorant  Christians.  ( Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
pp.  256 — 258.    Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.) 

2.  A  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  where  John  bap- 
tized. (John  i.  28 )  Its  exact  position  is  not  known.  See 
Bethabara. 

Beth-avett,  a  city  not  far  from  Ai,  the  same  as  Bethel, 
where  Jeroboam  I.  set  up  his  golden  calves :  whence  the  prophet 
Hosea  (iv.  16.)  in  derision  calls  it  Beth-Aven,  that  is,  the  Haute 
of  Vamty,  or  of  IdoU  ;  instead  of  Bethel^  or  the  ffoute  of  God^ 
which  name  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  alter  his 
memorable  vbion,  related  in  Gen.  xxvii. 

Bethesda,  pool  of,  20. 

BsTnLsHEX,  now  called  Beit-Lahhm,  was  a  celebrated  city, 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem:  it  was  formerly 
called  Ephrath  or  Ephrata.  (Gen.  xxxv.  19.  xlviii.  7.  Mic.  v.  2.) 
It  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iii.  11.  iv.  1.),  and  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  6.)  In  Matt  ii.  1.  5.  it  is 
called  Bethlehem  of  Judiea,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xix.  15.  In  Luke  ii.  4.  it  is  called  the  city  of  David,  be- 
cause David  was  born  and  educated  there.  (Compare  John  vii. 
42.  and  1  Sam.  xvi.  1.  18.)  This  city,  though  not  considerable 
for  its  extent  or  riches,  is  of  great  dignity  as  the  appointed  birth- 
place of  the  Messiah  (Matt  ii.  6.  Luke  ii.  6 — 15.):  it  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a  very  fertile  soil, 
which  only  wants  cultivation  to  render  it  what  the  name  Bethle- 
hem imports — a  house  of  bread.  Between  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  when  the  soil  is  cultivated,  vines,  figs,  and  olives,  appear 
o  grow  in  great  luxuriance.    Bethlehem  is  said  to  be  nearly  as 
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large  as  Nazarktb,  and  to  contain  from  a  thoDsud  to  jifte^ 
hundred  inhalitants,  who  are  almost  wholly  Chiisdans,  lod  sn 
a  bold,  fierce  race  of  men,  of  whom  both  Turks  and  Anbs  ttad 
in  awe.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  it  is  a  deep  vallej,  vbQf 
tradition  says  that  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shepherda  ofJoW 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  (Luke  ii  &~14.]. 
and  in  this  valley  Dr.  Clarke  halted  at  the  identical  foontaio  k 
whose  delicious  water  David  longed.  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  15~i$  v 
Of  the  various  pretended  holy  places  which  are  here  shown  fe 
Christians,  the  cave  of  the  nativity  is  the  only  spot  vended  W 
tradition  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Betwe^  on^ 
and  two  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  road  to  Jemnlea,  itooj 
the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb  (Cien.  xxxv.  19,20.  18un.x.t.\ 
which  is  now  covered  by  a  small  square  Mohammedan  bdjdiof' 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  resembling  in  its  exterior  tb  tamk 
of  saints  and  sheiks  in  Arabia  and  Egypt  In  the  mats'  d 
Bethlehem  are  the  pools  of  Solomon,  which  are  deaoibtd  Jo  p. 
29.  supra.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  toL  iv.  pp.  408 — 420.  Seeib 
Hasselquist's  Travels,  p.  144. ;  Buckingham's  TmveU  inPi^ 
tine,  pp.218 — ^222.;  Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p. •77.; 
Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  P>  ^9-)  On  the  age  of  thecfaBdns 
massacred  at  Bethlehem,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  77.  Historical  rndence 
of  that  fiict,  I.  p.  419. 

BiTHPRAos,  a  tract  of  land  and  also  a  small  village  at  tfatfex 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Bethany  and  Jeniako.  h 
derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  figs  which  grew  tbt 
This  tract  seems  to  have  run  along  so  near  to  Jemsafem  tkdie 
utmost  street  vrithin  the  walls  was  called  by  that  name,  h  a 
mentioned  in  Matt  xxL  1.  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  01k 
evangelists. 

fisTHSAiDA,  a  dty  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  rf 
Tiberias,  near  the  place  where  the  river  enten  that  sea.  Iiiw 
originally  a  village,  and  was  enlarged  into  a  dty  and  betotiy 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julia  in  honoar  of  tfaec& 
peror's  daughter.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  against  whicb  Cbk 
denounced  a  woe  (Matt  xL  21.)  for  her  impenitence  ind  isS- 
delity,  after  the  mighty  works  he  had  done  in  her.  It  abo  w« 
the  residence  of  the  apostles  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  {iota 
i.  44.)  At  present  Bethsaida  exbts  in  little  more  than  the  uiae. 
(Jowett's  Christ  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  178.) 

Beth-shait  or  Bxth-shbak,  a  city  belonging  to  theba)i4& 
of  Manasseh,  not  far  from  the  western  banks  of  the  Jordo. 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites,  anl  tk 
death  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  the  Philistines  fastened  the  bnifof 
Saul  to  the  walls  of  this  place,  whence  the  men  of  Jahech-Gikd 
took  it  down  and  carried  it  away.  In  the  fourth  oeotuiT  hvu 
a  considerable  town,  and  bore,  as  it  had  done  for  aeTcnl  ^ 
the  name  of  Scythopolis. 

Bkthbrxmssii. 

1.  A  Levitical  city  in  Che  tribe  of  Judah,  whither  the  ark  ws 
brought  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  Soiaeof 
the  inhabitants,  having  looked  into  it  with  vain  curiostj.ttO 
down  dead,  to  the  number  of  seventy.    (1  Sam.  ?i.  19.} 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.     (Josh,  xix.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  NaphUU.     (Josh.  xix.  38.  Judf .  L  33.) 
Bethusl,  the  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcha,  and  nephevaf  Abn* 

ham,  was  tho  father  of  Rebekah.    (Gen.  xxii.) 

Bethvlxa,  a  small  city,  not  far  from  the  mountain  knovo^ 
the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Beatitudes,  It  is  f^omi 
supposed  to  be  the  city  set  on  a  Ai//,  mentioned  in  Matt  t.  Ii 
It  stands  on  a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain,  m  » 
seen  far  and  near:  it  is  at  present  called  Safet,  and  is  s  f^T 
strong  position,  and  might  well  defy  the  power  of  HolalflW 
and  his  army.  It  answers  exactly  to  the  description  given  n 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith.  (Carne's  Letters,  p.  367.)  ^ 
is  said  to  be  peopled  by  about  four  hundred  Jewish  Um^^ 
Th?  prospect  from  this  place  is  very  extensive.  "Tbeww* 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "  to  the  south  and  on  either  side,ciHD- 
prehending  about  one-third  of  the  circle,  presents  the  nj»t  w 
prising  assemblage  of  mountains  which  can  be  ^"^^^Jrj.  »r, 
if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  one  vast  plain  of  hil» 
a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  toward  Nazareth,  •"'' °^ 
the  same  toward  Mount  Tabor  and  Mount  Hermon,  thev^ 


spreading  country  beneath  is  covered  with  rangw  of  moon     ' 
which,  having  passed  over  them,  we  know  to  be  ascents  anfl  ^ 
scents  for  from  inconsiderable ;  but  which,  from  the  erne 
Safet,  appear  only  as  bold  undulations  of  the  snnsce  01 
earth.    To  the  left  are  the  inhospiuble  and  unrisitd  mofln^ 
eastward  of  the  river  Jordan.    In  the  centre  of  ihedaltDt 
appears  the  beautifiil  lake  of  Tiberias,  fuUy  seen  from  «»« •* 
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aitf  to  the  other;  and  in  the  backgioniid,  itretehiiig  beyond 
utmost  power  of  Tiabn,  are  the  mountains  of  Gilead.    On  a 
r  daj  the  view  in  that  direction  most  be  more  than  ibilj 
n,"    (Jowett'a  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  184.) 
liTBOTHiiro  in  marriage,  ceremony  of,  160, 161. 
liRTH  of  children,  and  privileges  of  the  first-born,  163. 
IfTRrxiA,  a  region  of  Aoa  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Eiudne  sea,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by  the 
ppatis,  and  on  the  east  by  Galatia.     Slint  Peter  addressed 
£nt  £pirtle  (among  others)  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  who 
e  Kattoed  throughout  Bithynia.    (1  Pet  LI.) 
Ilispbkxt,  punishment  o^  62. 
Ilissixo,  Talley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

tLi5SKB8s  of  BIymas,  observations  on,  197.    Jewish  Law 
eerning  blind  perscms,  82,  83. 

tLOOS-ATBHGBB,  officO  0^  67. 

iLooDT-OtFSBivGS,  sccount  of,  117— >119. 

locBiM,  valley  of,  notice  of,  32. 

looKs,  andeat,  form  of.    See  p.  183. 

loTTLxs,  fomi  of,  165. 179. 

iouNDARiis  of  the  Holy  Land,  14, 15. 

)ows  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Bbasi5  Altar  and  Later,  96. 

Bbazij  SiRrBiTT,  worship  o^  136,  137. 

Ibeao,  how  preparad.    See  p.  171. 

iBBAar-PLATx  of  the  high-priest,  114.;  and  of  the  Jewish 

iera,  87. 

Bicss,  ancient,  form  of,  161.  and  note. 

BIT05S  (ancient),  writing  of,  182.  note. 

BrisiiTB  in  a  mortar,  punishment  o^  68. 

CL,  a  Chaldaan  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  Jewish 

year. 

cBiAL,  rites  of.  199 — ^201.     Not  always  permitted  to  capi- 

risoners  by  the  Romans,  72. 

cBirivo  to  death,  punishment  of,  68. 

UB51SO  of  the  dead,  198,  199. 

ubxt-Ofvxrihss,  account  oC  118. 


B9AR,  onginally  the  surname  of  the  Julian  iiunily.  After 
I  dignified  in  the  person  of  Julius  Cssar,  it  became  the 
1  appellation  of  those  of  his  fiimily  who  ascended  the  impe- 
hrone.  The  last  of  these  was  Nero ;  but  the  name  was 
retained  by  his  successors,  as  a  sort  of  title  belonging  to  the 
iria)  dignity.  In  the  New  Testament  the  reigning  emperor 
kUed  Casar,  without  any  other  distinguishing  appellation, 
persons  mentioned  or  aUuded  to  by  thu  title  are  Augustus 
ke  ii.  IX  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1.  xx.  22.  24,  26.),  Claudius 
13  xi.  8.),  and  Nero  (AcU  xxv.  8.  PhiL  iv.  22.) 
'.ESABZA  or  Palxstirx,  so  called  as  being  the  metropolis 
^aJestine  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  was 
lerly  named  the  Tower  of  Strato;  but,  its  harbour  being 
em^y  incommodious,  Herod  the  Great  erected  a  spacious 
%  and  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city,  which  he  de- 
inated  Ccaaiea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  his 
t  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
9  reign,  with  games  and  other  ceremonies,  in  a  most  solemn 
2er,  and  with  a  profusion  of  expense.  It  is  veiy  frequently 
ioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  is  sometimes  called,  l^ 
)f  eminence,  Couitea.  Here  Peter  converted  Cornelius  and 
insmen,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.) ;  here  lived 
p  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8.)  ;  and  here  St«  Paul  so  ad- 
iy  defended  himself  against  the  Jews  and  their  orator  Ter^ 
.  (  Acts  xxiv.)  Cssarea  now  retains  nothing  of  its  former 
lour :  at  present  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  on 
nd  side,  is  a  sandy  desert :  the  waves  wash  the  ruins  of 
oles,  the  towers,  and  the  port,  which  anciently  were  both 
lament  and  its  defence,  towards  the  sea.  Not  a  cieature 
>t  jackals  and  beasts  of  prey)  resides  within  many  miles  of 
lent  desolation :  and  its  ruins,  which  are  very  considerable, 
ong  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry  whenever  building  mat&> 
rere  required  at  Acre.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
448.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  a  long  and  interesting  descrip- 
f  the  ancient  history  and  present  state  of  Cssarea.  See 
navels,  p|K  126—138.) 

isarca  Philippi  (formerly  called  Paneas)  was  situated 
he  ik-prings  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  was  first  called  Laish  or 
m  (Judg.  xviiL  7.),  and  after  it  was  subdued  by  the  Dan- 
.  29.)  it  received  the  appellation  of  Dan.  Cssarea  was 
s  journey  firom  Sidon ;  a  day  and  a  half  from  Damascus. 
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Philip  the  Tetrarch  built  it,  or,  at  least,  embellished  and  enlnged 
it,  and  named  it  Cssarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius ;  afterwards,  in 
compliment  to  Nero,  it  was  called  Neronins.  The  woman  who 
was  troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  healed  by  our  Saviour 
(Matt  ix.  20.  Luke  viiL  43.),  is  said  to  have  been  of  Cssarea 
Philippi.  The  present  town  of  Paneas  is  small ;  and  the  ground 
it  stands  on  ia  of  a  triangular  form.  From  this  compressed  situa* 
tion  the  ancient  city  could  not  have  been  of  great  extent.  (Irby's 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  289.) 

Caiaphas,  also  called  Joseph,  was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  at 
the  time  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  was  a  principal  agent  in  that 
transaction.  (Matt  xxvL  3.  67.  Luke  iii.  2.  John  xi.  49.  xviu. 
1 3, 14.  24.  28.  Acts  iv.  6.)    He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadduoees. 

Cai7,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He  was  the  first 
husbandman,  and  also  the  first  homicide.  (Gen.  iv.)  He  slew 
Abel,  because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  hia  brother^s  right- 
eous.   (1  John  iii.  12.) 

CArKAR  is  mentioned  in  the  genealngy  of  Jesus  Christ  by  St 
Luke  (iii.  36,  36.)  as  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  fiither  of  Salah ; 
while  in  the  genealogies  preserved  in  Gen.  x.  24.  xi.  12.  and  i 
Chron.  L  24.  the  son  of  Arphaxad  is  denominated  Salah,  and  no 
mention  b  made  of  this  Cainan.  Various  suppositions  have 
been  ofiered  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction.  The  sim- 
plest solution  is  always  the  most  certain.  St  Luke  wrote  for 
those  Christians  who  read  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  more 
than  the  original  Hebrew ;  and,  consequently,  be  preferred  their 
version,  which  adds  the  name  of  Cainan  to  the  genealogy  of 
Sham. 

CAI.AXITISS,  with  which  Palestine  vras  visited.  38— -40. 

Calsb,  a  celebrated  Jewiah  warrior,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
who,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  when  sent,  toother  with 
Joshua,  to  explore  the  country  of  Canaan,  was  permHted  to 
enter  the  promised  land,  where  he  obtained  possessions.  (Josh, 
xiv.  6 — 13.)  A  district  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  wf# 
called  after  hia  name.     (1  Sam.  xxx.  14.) 

Calxrdar,  Jewish,  76,  76. 

Calf,  golden,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  136.  Account  or 
the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  I.,  136. 

Caltart,  notice  of,  19. 

Caxkls,  notice  of,  176. 

Cajifs  of  the  Hebrews,  form  o^  86,  87. 

Cara,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminenci 
to  the  west  of  Capernaum.  This  circumstance  distinctly  provei 
how  a^urately  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  correspond  with 
the  geography  and  present  appearance  of  the  country.  The 
ruler  of  Capernaum,  whose  child  was  dangerously  ill,  besought 
Jesus  to  come  dovn  and  heal  his  son.  (John  iv.  47 — 61.) 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  small  and  poor  village  (foi 
such  it  now  is)  on  the  road  from  Nazareth,  there  is  a  well  of 
delicious  water  close  to  the  road,  whence  all  the  water  is  taken 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  At  this  well,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  springs  from  the  mountains  about  two  miles  distant,  it 
is  usud  £oT  pilgrims  to  halt,  as  being  the  source  of  the  water, 
which  our  Saviour,  by  his  first  public  miracle,  converted  into 
wine.  (John  ii.  1 1.)  In  consequence  of  this  miracle,  both  the 
Cbriatian  and  Turkish  inhabitants  of  Cana  cherish  the  singular 
notion  that,  by  drinking  copiously  of  the  water  of  thia  spring, 
intoxication  is  produced.  This  place  is  called  Cona  of  Galilee, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cana  of  Kanah  (Josh.  xix.  28.),  which 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  was  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sidon.  Here  are  shown  the  ruins  of  a  church,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  empress  Helena,  over  the  spot  where 
the  marriage-feast  was  held.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
186—188.) 

Caraar,  the  son  of  Ham  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  For  an  account  of  the  land  called  after  him,  see  pp.  13. 
16.  How  divided  by  Joshua  among  Uie  twelve  tribes,  16,  17. 
Populousness  of  Canaan,  38.  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Ca- 
Laanites,  137,  138.  Th^r  extirpation  considered.  Vol.  I.  pp. 
409,  410. 

Cardacr,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  in  Acta  viii.  27. 
This  name  was  common  to  the  Ethiopian  queens  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  and,  according  to  Eusebius,  Ethiopia  continued  to  be 
governed  by  women,  even  to  his  time, — ^the  fourth  century. 
(Eccl.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c  1.) 

Cardlestick,  golden,  in  the  Temple,  at  Jerusalem,  100. 

Capsrraux,  a  town  of  Galilee,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
lake  of  Germesareth,  on  the  borders  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Nephthalim.  Thia  place  is  celebrated  fot  the 
many  mighty  vorkt  and  discourses  performed  by  our  SaviouTi 
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broaght  a  heavy  wo  apon  tha  h^bitanto  for  their  infi- 
^lity.  (Matt  zi.  23.)  In  the  Tuanity  of  this  town  or  dty  our 
Lord  delivered  his  admirable  sermon ;  and  near  it  also  was  the 
eostom-bouse^  at  which  Matthew  the  publican  was  sitting  when 
Jesus  called  htm  to  the  apostleship.  (Matt*  ix.  I.  9.)  Here  the 
Jews  had  a  synagogue  (Mark  L  23.  Luke  vr»  33.),  as  the  Chris- 
tians afterwards  had  a  church.  Mr.  Buckingham  in  1817  found 
various  remains  of  some  ancient  settlement  in  its  vicinity ;  but 
in  1823  scarcely  a  relique  remained  to  atteat  its  former  existence. 
Recent  travellers  descnbe  the  appearance  of  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
aareth  from  Capernaum  as  singularly  grand  and  impressive. 
This  place  is  now  called  Tal-hhewn  or  TalMewnif  as  it  is  dif- 
ferantly  pronounced.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp. 
469,  470.    Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  168.) 

CAFBToa  (Jer.  xlvii.  4.  Amos  iz.  7.)  and  Caphtobik  (Gen. 
X.  14.  Dent.  ii.  23.),  the  name  of  a  country  and  people  whence 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  originated.  According  to  the 
passages  above  rrierred  to,  the  Caphtorim  came  originally  from 
Egypt  and  settled  in  Caphtor,  which  word  most  of  &e  ancient 
versions  have  rendered  Canpadocia ;  but  some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  Cyprus,  or  Crete ;  wmch  last  both  Calmet  and  Gtesenius 
consider  to  be  the  place  most  probably  intended.  From  Caphtor, 
a  colony  migrated  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan. 

Capital  Punishments  of  the  Jews,  account  o(  66—69. 

Cappadocia,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ar- 
menia, on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia,  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus 
which  looks  towards  Cilicia.  It  was  fiuned  for  mules  and  horses, 
of  which  it  gave  yearly  to  the  Persians,  horsee  1600,  mules 
8000.  The  Cappadocians  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation  so 
servile,  that  when  the  Romana  oflfered  them  their  fieedom  to 
live  by  their  own  laws,  they  said  they  could  not  endure  liberty. 
This  country  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  and  also  by  the  apostle 
.  Peter,  who  addresses  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christiana 
who  were  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappathcia,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
<  Captaiv  of  the  Loan's  Host,  authority  of,  and  influenoe,  86. 

Captivss,  cruel  treatment  o£    See  pp.  90,  91. 

Captivity  (Babylonish),  state  of  the  Hebrews  during,  49, 60. 

Cab  AT  Airs,  mode  of  travelling  by,  122,  note  7.  173. 

Carcrxmish,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates  belonging  to 
the  Assyrians,  commanding  the  pass  into  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  from  Syria.  Necho  king  of  Egypt  took  it,  and 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  it ;  which  was  taken  and  cut  in  piecea, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
29.)  Isaiah  speaks  of  Garchemish,  and  seems  to  say,  that 
Tiglath-pileaer  conquered  it ;  perhaps  firom  the  Egyptians.  Pro- 
fane authors  say  nothing  of  this  town,  or  of  these  wars :  it  is 
probable  that  Carchemld^  is  the  same  ss  Cercusiom,  or  Ciroo- 
sium,  or  Circeium,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  conjuno- 
tion  of  the  Chaboras  (the  modem  Chebonr)  and  the  Euphratea. 

Carmki.,  Mount,  account  of^  30. 

Carti^to,  art  oft  among  the  Jews,  183. 

Casiphia  (Ezra  viii.  17.),  the  name  of  a  countzy ;  perhaps 
Caspia,  the  country  on  the  Caapian  Sea. 

Caslubix  (Gen.  x.  14.  1  Chron.  i.  12.),  a  people,  spoken  of 
as  a  colony  of  tlie  Egyptians;  according  to  Bochart  (Phaleg. 
iv.  31.),  the  Colchians,  whom  the  Greek  writers  coostantSy 
represent  as  of  Egyptian  origin. 

Cattlk  reared  in  Palestine,  notice  of,  37.  174-^176. 

Catkrks  in  Palestine,  account  of,  32,  33.  150. 

Ckhahs  of  Lebanon,  account  of,  29,  30.  36. 

Ckdrox,  or  Kedron,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 

Ckxchrka,  a  haven  on  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Cormth,  to 
which  city  it  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  subsidiary  port  It  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  18, 

Cbpuas,  a  name  given  by  Christ  to  Simon:  it  means  the 
same  as  mrps^,  that  is,  a  stone.     (Johi^L  43.) 

Chains  of  the  Jewish  women,  168. 

Chaldjba,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  capital  of  which  was  Babtloit, 
whence  it  was  also  denonunated  Babtloxia.  In  ancient  timea 
it  was  known  by  the  names  Shinar,  Shinaar,  dec— For  a  sketch 
of  the  profane  history  of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  em- 
pire, illustrative  of  thie  prophetic  writings,  see  p.  412.  of  this 
Index. 

Chariots,  military,  notice  of,  85,  86. 

Cbbvab  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  which  riaea  in  Mount  Ca* 
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sioa,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Euphnrtea  neu  CtneiQ^ 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviii.  11.   1  Chron.  ▼.  26.) 

«CBBxoaB,  a  Moabitiah  idol,  notke  of^  138. 

Chbrxm,  or  itremissible  Vow,  aocoonl  o^  130. 

Chbrstbitxs  and  Pelethites,  who  they  were,  47. 85. 87. 

Cbrritbim.    See  p.  96. 

CnitDBSir,  birth  and  eduoatioa  at,  163, 164.  AJondoo  d 
164,  166. 

Cribberxtb,  aea  of,  26. 

Chios  (Acts  xx.  16.)  is  an  island  of  die  .£geaii  6et,bet«e(i 
Lesbos  and  Samos,  celebrated  in  andent  and  in  modem  toKi, 
for  its  wine,  figs,  marble,  and  white  earth. 

Chislxd,  or  Caslru,  the  third  month  of  the  JtmA  orjl 
year ;  and  the  ninth  month  of  the  eodesiastical  year.  For  the 
feasts  and  fiuts  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Chittix.— TAe  land  of  C/uttim,  and  the  Ulei  tf  CkkUfn, 
denote,  in  general,  the  maritime  countries  and  isbadi  of  tbe 
Mediterranean,  Greece,  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Oonifa,  bx,  Tbos, 
Balaam  foretold  "  that  ships  shoakl  come  from  the  oastt  «f 
Chittim,  and  should  afflict  Asshur  (the  Assyrisni),  vA  ifiet 
Eber"  (the  Hebrews,  or  Jews) ;  representing  the  Qnm  nd 
Soman  invaaiona.  And  Dmiel  foretold  thai  **  the  thipt  •/  dtf. 
tim  thould  come  againtt  ike  king-  of  the  north  (AotiocfaB 
Epiphanea,  king  of  Syria);  and  that  he  ahould  thertfmht 
grieved,  and  return*^  from  the  south,  or  Egypt,  whidi  heU 
invaded,  when  commanded  to  deaiat  by  the  Romsn  inhm* 
dors.  (Dan.  xi  30.  Livy,  xlv.  10—12.)  PerKui,  iinf  i 
Maoedon,  ia  called  **  king  of  Chittiin."     (1  Maoe.  viiL  5.) 

Chivb  (Amoe  v.  26.),  the  idol  Saturn. 

Ckorazik,  a  small  town  sitnated  on  the  western  coatf  of  de 
Sea  of  Galilee,  at  no  great  distance  ficom  Caperoaom.  b  va 
one  of  those  places  where  very  many  of  our  Savioor'i  mneia 
were  performed,  whoae  inhabitanta  he  upbraided  for  iheir  ki 
delity.    (Matt  xL  21.  Luke  x.  13.) 

Christ  {Xftemc),  a  Greek  word  signifying  anointed,  lod cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  word  MaaaiaH,  wfaidi  tee,  bh 
New  Testament,  this  appellation  ia  given  to  JesD^  tiwamtftd 
one,  that  king  of  the  race  of  David,  promised  bjr  God,  ud  loof 
expected,  the  Messiah. 

Christiahs,  those  who  proieas  to  believe  and  pictiie  tha 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  appellation  was  fint  i^icn  br 
divine  appointroent  to  the  believers  at  Antioch.  (Aeti  il  26.J 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  850. 

Church  (Jewish),  account  of,  and  of  its  varioof  nedm, 
108^111.;  and  of  its  miniaters,  111—116. 

Choshjut-riskathaiXi  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  wbo  0^ 
pressed  the  Israelites  for  eight  yean.  This  monarch  most  iirt 
subdued  several  of  the  surrounding  nations  within  tlintr  it 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  since  hit  oonqoe^  ex- 
tended weatward  as  fiur  aa  Canaan.  The  Israelites  were  ddivod 
firom  his  yoke  by  OrnrixL,    (Judg.  iiL  8 — 10.) 

Chvza,  or  Cbusa,  the  steward  or  agent  of  Herod-AntiiM. 
whose  wife  waa  one  of  the  pious  women  who  mlDutiml  to 
Jeaoa  Christ  (Luke  viii  8.)  Some  critics,  howew,  sspfM 
that  he  waa  the  treasurer  or  overseer  of  Herod's  revenue. 

CiuciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Mmor,  between  Painphyia  «  w 
west,  and  Pieiia  on  the  east,  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  lod 
the  Cilidan  Sea  on  the  south,  celebrated  on  the  account  of  Cum 
proconsul  there,  but  more  on  the  account  of  8t  Pad'alHwit 
Tarsus,  a  dty  of  Cilicia.  (Acts  xxii.  3.) 

CiHiriRXTB,  or  CiHHXROTH,  R  dty  in  the  canten  of  theti^ 
of  NephtaU :  it  is  suppoeed  to  be  the  same  which  wsflfl/^ 
called  TinsRiAs;  aa  the  Lake  of  Genneaareth,  which  m  n^ 
ia  called  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth,  is  unquestionably  the  Lake* 
Sea  of  TiberiuB :  for  an  account  of  which  see  pp.  S0i  ^' 

CiRCVxcisiov,  how  and  when  pexformed.    See  p.  HO. 

CisLxu.    See  Crislsu. 

CiarxRvs  in  Palestine,  notice  of,  29.  ^ 

CiTixs,  Jewish.  155.  How  besieged,  90.  TrestmentcCm 
captured,  ibid.    Gates  of,  seats  of  justice,  64. 

CiTlXS  OF  RlFUOX,  16.  V       fi* 

CiTizxirs  of  Rome,  privileges  add  treatment  of;  when  psw 

era.    See  pp.  57->59. 

Classxs  of  the  Jewish  priests,  112.  ^ 

Claud  A,  an  island  near  Crete,  situated  near  the  BortMni"* 

western  sea.    It  ia  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviL  16. 

Claudiits.  ^^.  __,^* 

1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Gennanicus,  the  fifth  m^ 

Coaar  of  Borne.    He  waa  the  sonof  NeroDnifi»)tn^<'°^ 
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^  Imperial  Sigmtf  pdoajaSkj  through  the  exertiea  of  Herod 
Agnppa.  (JomJaum,  Ant.  Jud.  L  six.  c.  4.  ^  1.  Bell  Jud.  1.  ii, 
e.  1 1.  ^  8.)  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  occurred  .the  fiunine 
piedicted  bj  Agabua.  (Acta  xi  38,  and  Kuinuel  in  loc).  in  the 
first  part  of  his  reign  he  was  fivoorable  to  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant 
Jadk  1.  xx>  c  1.  ^  ^.) ;  but  in  his  ninth  year  he  banished,  by 
edict,  all  those  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Rome.  (Acts 
xviii.  2.  Suetonius  in  Claud,  c  26.)  He  died,  ▲.  Sb  jii^  after  a; 
weak  and  inglorious  reign  of  14  years,  of  poison  administered 
by  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  wi^ed  to  rais^  her  son  Nero  to  the 
throne.     (Robinson,  voce  KAsuJSicf.) 

8.  Claudius  Lysias,  a  Roman  tribune,  who  preserved  Paul- 
from  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jews.    (Acts  xxiii.  23 — 35,  xxiv.< 

Clxopas,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  went  to  Enunans. 
(Luke  xxi7.  18,  dec)  The  name  is  of  Greek  extraction,  being 
contracted  from  Cleopatros,  like  Antipas  from  Antipatros.  He  is 
BomeUmee  confounded  with 

Clopas,  the  husband  of  Mazy,  also  called  Alpheus.  (John  xix. 
25.)  By  comparing  this  passage  with  Luke  xxiv.  10.,  it  appears 
that  the  wife  of  Clopas  is  the  same  as  the  mother  of  James  the 
Less  (compare  Matt  xxm  56.  with  Mark  xt.  40.*) ;  but  in ; 
Matt  X.  8.  and  Maik  iiL  18.  James  is  said  to  be  tne  son  of 
Alpheus. 

Clxxats  of  the  Holy  Land,  23. 
Clothxs,  leprosy  of,  134.    See  Bnxss. 
C:f  iDus  (Acta  xx^L  7.)  was  a  city  and  promontory  of  Caria, 
memorable  for  the  worship  of  Venus. 
CocK-cBowiHo,  a  division  of  time,  73, 
CexLo-STaiA.    See  Stria,  9.  infra* 
GoHORTS  (Roman),  notice  of,  92. 
Gold  Sxasoit  of  Palestine,  24. 

Coiosss  (or  Colassa)  was  a  dty  of  Phiygia  Paeatiana  in 
Asia  Minor,  situated  near  the  conflux  of  ihe  Lycus  and  the 
Meioder.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and  populous  place,  but  in  the 
time  of  Saint  Paul  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  greatness,  and 
stood  nearly  equidistant  from  Laodioea  and  HierapoHa.  Accofd- 
aig  to  Eusebius,  all  these  cities  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
m  the  tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Nero,  about  a  year  after  the 
writing  of  Saint  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Ooioarians.  A  few  ruins 
identify  its  site,  which  is  at  present  called  Kb6na  or  Khonas  by 
the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor.  (See  a  description  of  C<4easB  and  ite 
vicinity,  in  Mr.  Arundetl's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Aiia, 
pp.  92—101.) 

CoMxiiacs  of  the  Midianites,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  187. 
Of  the  Hebrews,  particidarly  under  Solomon  and  his  euceewprs, 
187,  188.     Of  Babylon,  411. 
CoxpsHSATioK,  in  what  cjsses  allowed,  65. 
CoKcuarirxs,  condition  of,  160. 

CoirraACTs  for  disposing  of  property^  how  made,  8L    Con- 
tracts of  marriage,  160. 
Co^rmsAT^oir  of  the  Orientals,  169,  170. 
CoOs,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  or  Icarian  Sea,  near  Myndoe 
and  Cnidus,  which  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  from  which 
Hippocrates  the  celebiated  physician,  and  Apelles  the  famous 
painter,  were  called  CoL    Here  was  a  large  temple  of  iBseula- 
pius,  and  another  of  Juno.    It  abounded  in  rich  wines,  and  here 
were  made  those  CO0  Testes,  which  were  transparent,  and  are 
10  often  noticed  by  the  classic  poets.    It  is  mentioiied  in  Acts 
xxi.  1. 
Cons  Air,  nature  of,  explained,  119. 

CoaiiTTB,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia  Proper,  and  the  ornament 
of  Greece,  was  situated  on  an  isthmus  between  the  ^gean  and 
Ionian  Seas.    From  the  convenience  of  its  situatioa  for  com- 
merce, it  abounded  in  riches^  and  was  finrnished  with  all  ihe 
accommodations,  elegances,  and  superfluities  of  life.    In  the 
Achsan  war,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  the  consul 
Memmius,  about  146  years  before  the  Christian  sra,  and  was 
lebmlt  about  one  hundred  years  afterwards  by  Julius  Gasar,  who 
planted  a  Roman  colony  here,  and  made  this  city  the  residenoe 
of  the  proconsul  of  Achaia.    FaToured  by  its  situation  between 
two  aeas,  the  new  city  soon  regamed  its  andent  splendour:  com- 
meroe  produced  an  influx  of  riches,  and  the  luxury  i^jod  Tolnptu- 
otunesB  which  followed  in  consequence  coirapted  Uie  mannem 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  became  infamous  to  a  proverb.    In  the 
^ionity  of  this  ci^  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian  games,  to  whidi 
Baint  Paul  alludes  in  different  parts  of  his  Epistles;    Corinth 
dio  posseswd  numerous  sehooii»  in  which  philosophy  and  rhe- 
toiic  were  taught  by  able  masters,  and  strangaia  resorted  thither 
Vm  all  quarters  to  be  instructed  in  the  soieiioeB.    The  nimber 
ToL.  Q.  8  G 
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of  aopluste  in  partioalaT  was  veiy  great  The  kncwled^a  d 
these  circumstances  afibrds  a  key  to  St  P^t^**^  exhortatioBi 
against  fornication,  lasdviousness,  and  oovetnnn-^e  (1  Cor.  vi* 
9,  10.),  and  also  his  defence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  against 
the  aoplusts,  to  whom  the  fothers  attribute  all  the  strifes  sod  con- 
tentions  that  sprang  up  in  this  church.  In  consequence  of  tliB 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turiu,  Corinth  has  bc«n  reduced  to 
a  miserable  heap  of  ruined  hovels,  afibrding  very  insuflkient 
shelter  to  some  wretched  outcasts  of  the  province  of  Roumdia. 
(Missionary  Register^  1628,  p.  388.) 

Coax,  culture  and  harvesting  o^  1 77.  How  threshed  out,  1 78 ; 
and  ground,  ibitL 

CoANXLiuB,  a  devout  Roman  centurion,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  apostle  Peter. 

Con^aAL  injuries,  how  punished  among  the  Jews,  63,  64. 

CoaauPTioir  (Mount  oQ,  19.  Of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ^s  birth,  148—150. 

CoujrciL  (Great)  of  the  Jews.    See  p.  56. 

Covp-nx-SoLsiL  in  Palestine,  effects  of,  24,  25. 

CovaTS  ov  JuDiCATvas  (Jernth),  and  proceedings  befon 
them,  54—57.    (Boman),  proceedings  in,  57 — 59. 

CocaTS  of  Kings,  allusions  to,  45, 46.  Prindpal  officers  o£ 
46,  47. 

ConaTs  or  tbs  Txxplx,  99,  100. 

CoYBirAKTS,  how  msdc,  80,  61.    Covenant  of  salt^  81. 

CaxTx,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  Christian 
church  was  planted  here,  probably  by  St  Paul,  who  committed  it 
to  the  charge  of  Titus.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.  12,  13.  21.  Tit  L  5.) 
Its  inbabitanta  were  celebrated  ardiers,  but  infamous  for  their 
falsehood,  debaucheries,  and  pirades^  TIm  Cretans  of  the  present 
day  are  precisely  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  St  Paul,— 
ahpayt  Uarty  evil  betutt^  flow  beiiies.  They  are  notoriously, 
whether  Turks  or  Greeks,  the  worst  characters  in  the  Levant 
f  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  108.)  See 
tbe  testimonies  of  profane  writers  to  the  immoral  character  of  the 
Cretans,  in  Vol  I.  p.  81. 

CaiMiHAL  Law  of  the  Jews,  prindples  of  the,  61 — 64. 

CaixuTALS,  Jewish  mode  of  treating,  and  punishing.  See  pp. 
55 — 57.  59.    The  Roman  mode  of  punishing  them,  59,  60. 

Caispirs,  the  chief  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth,  who  embraced 
the  Christian  foith,  and  was  baptized  by  St  Panl.  (Acts  xltii. 
8.  1  Cor.  L  14.) 

Caoss,  fonn  o^  69.    Reproach  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Cavcirixiov,  mode  of^  69.  Prevalence  of,  among  ancient 
nations,  ibid.  Lingering  nature  of  this  punishment,  ibid.  The 
drcumstances  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  considerad  and  illus- 
trated, 70—73.  Solution  of  supposed  difficnltieB  as  lo  the  hour 
when  he  was  crodfied.    Vol  I.  pp.  403,  404. 

Cup,  Divination  by,  142. 

CvTTivs'  asunder,  punishment  o(  68. 

CusB,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  rendered  Ethiopia  in  our  Englidi 
Bible,  has  a  very  extendve  sigmfication.  It  comprehends  all  the 
southern  and  eastern  borders  of  Egypt,  In  some  parts  of  the 
prophedes  of  Ezekid,  it  plainly  denotes  African  Ethiopia,  or 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  in  many  other  passages.  (Isa.  xviii.  1. 
XX.  3.  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  dcc^)  But  in  others  it  must  signify  Adatie 
Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  as  in  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
(Gen.  iL  13.)  The  wifo  of  Moaes  was  eontemptuoudy  styled  a 
**  Cushite,"  or  Ethiopian  of  Arabia.  (Num.  xiL  1.)  And  where 
"  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,"  are  recited  in  ord«',  the  second 
mnst  denote  Arabia.  (Eaek.  xxxviii.  5.)  Herodotus,  in  his 
curious  catalogue  of  the  various  nations  composing  the  amy  of 
Xerxes,  distinguishes  the  long-haired  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Ethics 
plans  firom  the  woolly-headed  Western  or  African ;  both  bdng 
descendants  of  Cnsh,  a  roving  and  enterpddng  race,  who  gradup 
ally  extended  thdr  settlements  from  Chusistan,  "the  land  of 
Cudi,"  or  Susiana,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through 
Arabia,  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  thence  crossed  over  to  Airica,  and 
ooeupaed  its  eastern  coast,  and  gradually  penetiated  into  the  into- 
rior  of  Abyssinia.  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  L 
p.  879.) 

CTvai7B»  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  dtuated  between 
Cilida  and  Syria,  and  andently  celebrated  for  the  profligacy  of 
its  inhabitants,  whose  principal  ddty  was  the  impure  goddeei 
Venus.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed,  a.  d.  44.  and  success 
fuQy  preached  the  Goepd.  (Acts  xiii.  4^  et  se^.  xxt  8.)  Cyprus 
proved  to  have  been  a  proconsulate,  VoL  L  p.  90« 

Ctxbai,  a  mudcal  instrument,  notice  o^  184. 

Ctbxitx,  the  prindpal  dty  of  the  province  of  Libya  in  Afiriea 
wUdt  was  thniee  sometimwt  denominated  Cyiendca*  and  wlilch 
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by  the  e^angeliit  Luke  is  called  Libya  about  Cyrene,  (Acts  it. 
10.)  Simon,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  our  Saviour^s 
cross  (Matt  zzvii.  32.  Luke  xxiii.  26.),  was  a  native  of  this 
piaca  At  Cyrene  resided  many  Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem.  Among  the  Christians  who  were  scattered  abroad, 
in  consequence  of  the  per$ecution  that  arote  about  Stephen, 
Luke  enumerates  those  of  Cyrene.  (Acts  zi.  20.) 

Ctbbitius,  in  Latin  Quirinus.  (Luke  ii.  2.)  Fublius  Sulpi- 
eius  Quirinus  was  sent  from  Rome  as  governor  of  Syria,  with 
which  province  Judsa  was  connected  after  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus  to  Yienne  in  Gaul,  in  order  to  take  a  census  of  the 
whole  province.  For  the  various  opinions  of  commentators  con- 
cerning that  census,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  419,  420. 

Ctrus,  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Cambyses  a  Persian  satrap 
or  grandee,  and  Mandane,  was  the  liberator  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  28.)  mentioned 
him  by  name  two  hundred  years  before  he  was  bom.  See 
PsBsxA,  infra. 


Daook,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  of,  188. 

Dalmahittha.    See  Maodala. 

Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Europe  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  forming  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum.  In  this  province, 
TituQ  preached  the  Gospel.  (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Daxascvs,  a  moat  ancient  city,  where  Eliezer  the  servant  of 
Abraham  dwelt,  was  built,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  I.  i.  c.  7. 
^  15.),  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  23.,  and 
situated  in  the  valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar.  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  It  was 
made  tributaiy  to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  6.) ;  afterwards  it  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  (Isa.  vii.  8.)  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity,  and  for  being  still  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  cities  of  the  Levant,  but  most  of  all  for  being  the 
place  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St  PauL  It  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful  plain.  The  street,  still  called  Straight,  where  St 
Paul  dwelt,  is  entered  from  tiie  road  by  Jerusalem ;  it  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  a  mile  in  length,  broad  and  well  paved. 
(Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  281,  282.  Carne's  Letters, 
p.  375.)  The  region  around  this  city  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
called  Syria  of  Damascus. 

Dak. 

1.  The  son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  For  the  limits  of  the  district  assigned  to  this 
tribe,  see  p.  17. 

2.  The  name  of  a  city  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Judsa, 
in  the  tribe  of  Nephtali ;  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Libanus,  not  fiir  from  tlie  source  of  the  river  Jordan.  Here  Jero- 
boam L  set  up  one  of  the  golden  calves.  In  Rev.  vii.  6.  the  name 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  omitted,  either  through  the  mistake  of  the 
transcribers,  who  mistook  AAN  for  MAN,  and  so  wrote  Ma- 
nasseh ;  or  because  the  tribe  had  become  extinct ;  or,  by  its  early 
apostasy,  had  become  the  common  receptacle  of  idols  and  cor- 
rupter of  the  rest  (See  Judg.  xviii.)  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that 
the  first  opinion  is  the  most  probable,  because  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
is  afterwards  mentioned,  which  included  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
There  appean  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  church, 
that,  when  Antichrist  should  come,  he  should  be  a  Jew,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Woodhouse  on  Rev.  vii.  6.) 

Dakcixo  of  the  Jews,  184. 

Daztisl,  a  distinguished  Jewish  prophet,  who  lived  and  wrote 
at  Babylon  during  the  captivity.  For  a  further  account  of 
Daniel  and  his  predictions,  see  pp.  277 — 282. 

DAiirus,  the  common  name  of  several  Persian  kings,  three  of 
whom  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  J}ariu9  the  Mede,  or  Cyaxares.  (Dan.  vi.  1.) 

2.  J}ariu9  the  ton  of  Hyatatpei,  whom  Archbisnop  Usher  sup- 
poses to  be  the  Ahasuerus  that  married  Esther. 

3.  DariuB  Codomannut,  who  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  22. 
See  PxDsiA,  infra. 

Darts,  fievy,  explained,  93,  note  1. 

Datbax,  one  of  those  who,  with  Korah,  Abirem,  and  On,  con- 
ipired  against  Moses ;  and,  with  his  accomplices,  was  swallowed 
op  in  the  earth.  (Num.  xvi.) 

Dausbtbrs,  education  of,  164.    Portions  of,  ibid. 

Dayxd,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Jewish  dynasty ;  and  from  him,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time 
^ypointed  by  Qod^  descended  the  Messiah,  of  whom  he  is  con- 
adand  as  an  illustrioas  type.    In  what  sense  David  was  "  the 


man  after  God's  own  heart,"  see  YoL  I.  pp.  41 1, 412. ;  aodfbrfts 
Psahns  ascribed  to  him,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  239,  240,  24  L 

David,  city  of,  19. 

Dat,  how  reckoned  by  the  Jews  and  Romans,  72. 

Day  of  atonement,  how  solemnized,  127. 

DxAD,  law  of  Moses  concerning,  198.  Preparation  o^  foi 
interment,  198,  199.  Funeral  rites  o(  199 — ^202.  Dmatianof 
mourning  for  the  dead,  202. 

DsAD  SiA,  description  of,  27,  28. 

DxAT  persons,  law  concerning,  82. 

Death,  Jewidi  notions  of,  197,  198. 

Deborah. 

1.  The  name  of  Sarah's  nurse,  who  attended  her  into  Cioaa, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Isaac,  until  bo- doth 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  where  she  was  interred  with  wnA 
lamentation,  under  an  oak,  from  that  drcumstance  termed  Alkio 
Bachuth,  or  the  Oak  of  Weeping.  (Gen.  xxiv.  57.  xxxv.l] 

2.  A  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  and  the  foarth  jofip  af 
Israel.  She  was  the  only  woman  who  ever  filled  that  high  sSst, 
(Judg.  iv.  V.) 

Debtors,  laws  concerning,  63. 

DscAPiTATioir,  punishment  of,  68. 

DxcAPOLis,  district  of,  18. 

Dedicatioit,  Feast  of,  128.    Vow  of  Dedication,  141. 

Deorses,  Academical,  conferred  in  Jewish  seminaiies,  ISa, 
note  3. 

Devab,  for  some  time,  was  a  companion  of  St.  PanI,  in  pcupi 
gating  the  Gospel ;  but  he  afterwards  deserted  him  when  t  pi- 
soner  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Thessalonica,  whidi  was  at  thtf 
time  a  veiy  flourishing  commerdal  city.  (CoL  iv.  14.  Fhilem.  ii. 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Dsxstrius. 

1.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  whose  chief  business  consistdia 
making  little  models  of  the  temple  in  that  dty,  with  the  im^e  d 
Diana  included  in  them.  He  excited  a  tumult  against  St  Pi&L 
(Acts  xix.) 

2.  A  Christian,  and  it  should  seem  a  Christian  tead!«f,  k&o 
is  mentioned  with  much  commendation  in  3  John,  IS: 

DsMoiriACAL  possessions,  reality  of,  197. 

Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  near  Isauria,  not  ta  fnsa  the 
Cilician  range  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  the  country  of  Tm»)(hv, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  6.  Various  ruins  of  this  ^tux  &t? 
said  still  to  exist,  but  they  have  not  been  described  b^  tcr 
modem  traveller.  (Col.  Leakeys  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  ppi  100. 
101.) 

Deserts  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  34.  Horrors  of  & 
Great  Arabian  Desert  described,  34,  35. 

"Devout  Mek,"  who  they  were,  110. 

Dews,  heavy,  in  Palestine,  25. 

DiAiTA  (Apn/uu;),  a  heathen  goddess,  the  fid>led  daughter  d 
Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  She  presJci 
over  forests  and  hunting,  and  also  over  child-^irth ;  and  vu 
especially  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  where  a  temple  was  erprtri 
in  her  honour,  which,  for  its  extent  and  magnificence,  ^a 
anciently  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  (Aa 
xix.  24.  27,  28.  84,  35.) 

Dichotomy,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

DiiTAH  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  at  the  tcae  thf 
patriarch  dwelt  not  far  from  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hhii«& 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  she  vent  out  to  tee  the  daujhUn  tftke 
land,  most  probably  to  a  festival,  when  she  was  ravis£ied  I? 
Shechem,  a  prince  of  the  Hivites.  It  is  not  known  what  becass 
of  her,  after  the  extermination  of  the  Shechemites  (Gen.  xxxr^.) 
but  it  appears  from  €ren.  xlvi.  15.  that  she  was  living  in  :be 
patriarch's  family,  and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt 

Dioirrsius,  a  member  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  tt 
Athens,  who  was  induced  by  the  preaching  of  Sl  Paul  to  emlT&4 
the  Christian  religion.  (Acts  xvii.  34.) 

Dioscuri,  or  the  Twins  (Aio0iesv^<),  Castor  and  PoDax,  tSa: 
fiibled  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  were  suj^»osed  to  hare  s&re 
peculiar  power  over  storms :  hence  they  became  the  patron  dc> 
ties  of  seamen.     (Acts  xxviii.  11.) 

DioTREPHES,  a  professing  Chnstian,  who  (it  appears)  did  oa 
receive  with  hospitality  those  whom  the  apostle  John  sent  to  him. 
or  permit  others  to  do  so.  (3  John  9.) 

Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  tfaeir  treatsis.^ 
see  pp.  195 — 197. 

DiTiwATiow,  by  the  cup,  142.  By  inspecting  the  fi^«r  H 
victims,  143.  By  arrows,  ibid.  By  the  staf^  ibid.  Bom  js 
nished  among  the  Jews,  62. 
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DiTOBCXs,  Jewish  aocount  o(  169,  163. 

ThnAimtt  the  yonngeet  wm  of  JaTan.  (Gen.  xl  4.)  The 
eoantry  peopled  by  hU  dejcendants  etnnot  be  exactly  aflcertained. 
The  Hamantan  text  and  Beptuagint  yerrion  of  Gen.  x.  4.  nad 
Bhodanimf  which  some  interpret  of  the  iiland  of  Rhodes ;  but 
Bochart  refers  it  to  the  river  Rhodanua,  or  Rhone. 

DoiG,  an  Idiimsan  proselyte  who  was  Saul's  chief  herdsman : 
he  put  to  death  the  priests  at  Nob,  whom  Saul  imagined  to  be  in 
conspiracy  with  David,  and  to  supply  him  witii  provisions. 
(lSam.xxiL»— 19.) 

Dor,  or  Dora,  the  capital  of  Nephet-Dora,  a  district  m  Ca- 
naan which  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (Judg.  xil  23.)  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  Mount 
Carmel. 

Dorcas,  a  charitable  and  pious  Christian  widow  of  Joppa, 
whom  Peter  restored  to  life.  (Acts  ix.  86 — 41.)  Like  the  Syriac 
name  Tabitha,  it  signifies,  a  gazelle. 

Dress,  of  the  Priests,  113.  Of  the  High-priest,  113,  114. 
Of  the  Jews,  description  of,  155 — 159.  Allusions  to  theatrical 
dresses,  159. 

Drink,  medicated,  given  to  Christ,  nature  of,  71. 

DEiKK-OrFBRiirGS,  account  of^  119. 

Dbowkiho,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

Dausilla,  notice  of,  52. 

Dura,  a  plain  in  the  Babylonian  empire,  mentioned  in  Dan. 
iii.  According  to  the  historian  Polybins,  with  whom  Professor 
Gesenius  agrees,  it  was  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Chaboras. 

DwsLLiiroB  of  the  Jews,  aocount  €£,  150— -155. 


EiB-BiKOB  of  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

EiBTH,  frequently  denotes  the  land  of  Judea,  13. 

EiaTB«.rAKBs,frequentinPaIestine,  38. 

£bil,  the  northern  peak  of  Mount  Ephraim,  a  naked,  unfruit> 
fill  rock  near  Shechem,  and  over  against  Mount  Gxrizix. 
These  two  mountams  are  separated  by  a  narrow  valley.  From 
Ebal  the  curses  were  pronounced.    (Deut  xi.  29.   Josh.  viiL  30.) 

Ecbataita.,  the  Achmetha  of  Ezra  (vi.  2.),  was  the  principal 
dty  of  Media,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  modem  Hamadan. 
It  was  remarkable  for  the  coolness  of  its  temperature :  on  which 
account  it  was  chosen  to  be  the  summer  residence  of  Cyrus  and 
the  succeeding  king^  of  Persia.  It  was  built  and  fortified  by 
Dioces,  king  of  the  Medes.  The  tombs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai 
are  said  to  be  still  preserved  here ;  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  who 
have  been  resident  at  Hamadan  from  time  immemorial,  protect 
their  remains.  ( Alcock's  [onpubliahed]  Travels  in  Russia,  Persia, 
and  Gieece,  in  1 828-29,  p.  80.    London,  1831. 8vo.) 

£dev. 

1.  The  name  of  the  country  in  which  the  Oarden  of  our  first 
parents  was  placed.  (Gen.  iL  8.  15.  iii.  23,  24.  iv.  16.)  It  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  Syria,  in  Baby- 
lonia, near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Armenia,  whence 
iiaue  the  heads  of  the  Eaphrates  and  Tigris,  two  of  the  paradi- 
saical rivers  well  ascertained ;  and  two  others,  whose  springs  are 
in  the  neighbourhood,  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  third  and 
fourth  rivers  mentioned  by  Moses.  The  last  opinion  has  been 
chiefly  adopted. 

2.  A  pleasant  valley  near  Damascus.    (Amos  i.  5.) 

3.  A  country  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria,  under  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  In  Ezek.  xxviL 
23.  it  is  joined  with  Asshur.  Pro£  Gesenius  conjectures  that  it 
may  be  Maedon  in  Diaibekir,  towards  the  Tigris. 

Edomitbs,  country  of.    See  p.  15.,  and  Idumsa,  p.  18. 

Bducatioic  of  children  among  the  Jews,  163,  164. 

EoLOK,  a  king  of  the  MoaHtes,  who  oppressed  the  Israelites 
for  eighteen  years.  (Judg.  iii.  12.)  At  length  Ehud,  a  Benja- 
mite,  was  raised  up  to  deliver  them  from  their  oppression,  who 
slew  him  in  the  manner  related  in  Judg.  iii.  15 — 26. 

EcTPT  (in  Hebrew  called  Mizraim,  after  Mizraim  the  son  of 
Ham),  a  country  of  Africa,  the  length  of  which  was  very  dispro- 
portionate to  its  breadth :  its  extent  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
to  Syene,  the  border  of  Nubia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  was 
about  500  miles  ;  but  it  was  little  wider  than  the  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  ran  in  Upper  Egypt,  until  it  reached  die  Lower 
Egypt,  at  some  distance  above  the  head  or  vertex  of  the  Delta, 
where  the  valley  expanded  itself!  The  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebaid 
aeems  to  be  called  Pathros  in  Scripture,  as  distinguished  fifom 
the  Lower,  properly  called  Caphtor,  or  Egypt  (Compare  Isa. 
ti.  1 1.  with  EXek  xxix.  14. ;  and  Jer.  xtiv.  1.  with  Biek.  xxx. 
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14 — 16.  Deut  ii.  83.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  This  country  seems  to  have 
attained  an  earlier  and  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment than  any  other  in  the  world.  Even  in  Abraham's  days  we 
find  it  the  seat  of  a  royal  government,  and  a  princely  court, 
abounding  with  provisions,  while  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  even  the  fertile  regions  of  Palestine,  were  exposed  to  fre 
qnent  famines.  (Gen.  xii.  10.)  In  his  grandson  Jacob's  time 
there  was  a  settled  caravan  trade  carried  on  through  Palestine 
from  Arabia  and  the  East,  for  spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh,  and  pro 
bably  also  for  slaves.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  Its  superior  fertility, 
indeed,  was  occasioned  by  the  annual  mundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  rising  of  which  has  furnished  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xlvL 
7,  8.)  with  a  fine  image,*  and  by  the  irrigation  of  ti^eir  lands 
(Deut  xi.  10.) ;  and  wherever  this  is  still  practised  the  land 
now  literally  brings  forth  by  handfuls,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph.  (Gren.  xli.  47.)  In  every  age  of  the  world 
^STP^  ^^  heen  celebrated  for  those  stupendous  monuments  of 
ancient  art— the  pyramids ;  several  of  which  have  been  success- 
fully explored  by  the  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni.  The 
countless  multitude  of  date  trees,  which  form  even  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  furnish  a  great  source  of  subsistence  to  the 
people.  To  cut  these  down  (as  it  is  said  the  French  were  pro- 
ceeding to  do,  and  would  have  done,  but  that  the  people  surren- 
dered at  the  prospect  of  this  utter  ruin)  would  be  to  cut  ofi"  the 
support  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  a  future  generation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  this  denunciation  of  Jere- 
miah (xlvL  22,  23.)  against  Egypt : — Tf*ey  thall  march  roith 
an  armyt  and  come  again»t  her  teith  axet  at  heroert  ofroood: 
they  ehall  cut  down  her  forett^  eaith  the  Lord,  though  it  cannot 
be  searched ;  becauee  they  are  more  than  the  graoohoppero^ 
and  are  innumerable,  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pp.  167.  170.)  On  the  prophecies  concerning 
Egypt,  and  their  fulfilment,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the  most  ancient  people  in 
the  world ;  the  inventors  of  arts  and  sciences :  they  communi- 
cated to  the  Greeks  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  their  theology : 
they  exceeded  in  superstition  and  idolatry,  worshipping  st^rs, 
men,  animals,  and  even  plants.  Moses  informs  us  that  the  He- 
brews sacrificed  beasts  whose  slaughter  was  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  abomination  (Exod.  viii.  26.),  likewise  that 
they  would  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews,  because  they  abhorred  all 
shepherds.  Concerning  the  motives  of  this  aversion  opinions 
are  divided.  Some  believe  it  to  be  founded  on  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings  from  Arabia,  who  reigned  here  a 
long  time,  according  to  Manetho.  Othera  think  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, after  their  king  Sesostris,  being  accustomed  to  a  soft  and 
idle  life,  detested  diepherds,  whose  profession  was  more  active 
and  laborious.  Others,  that  the  Egyptians  were  so  averse  to 
shepherds  because  of  their  killing  and  eating  sheep,  kids,  and 
goats,  which  were  objects  of  their  worship. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  empire  is  indisputable,  though 
its  origin  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  common 
name  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  Pharaoh,  which  signified  sove- 
reign power,  though  each  had  another  name  peculiar  to  himself. 
History  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Egypt,  and 
a  succession  of  their  dynasties :  but  the  inclination  of  these  his- 
torians to  magnify  the  great  antiquity  of  their  nation  has  injured 
their  credibility.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  dynasties  wers 
not  all  successive,  but  many  of  them  were  collateral :  and  tha 
greatest  part  of  the  kings,  who  are  placed  one  afier  the  other, 

«  At  Molubis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Jowctt  observed  a  cattle- 
fair.  Several  buffclocB  were  swimmlnif  from  the  opposite  side  acroes  Uie 
water.  Their  unwieldy  body  sinks  deep  Into  the  water,  ao  that  only  a  pan 
of  the  neck  is  level  with  the  surface :  while  their  uphfled  head  just  raiaei 
the  snorting  nostrils  above  the  water.  Often  a  little  Arab  boy  takes  hii 
nassaffe  acroas  the  Nile  upon  the  back  of  this  animal ;  aettine  his  feet  on 
the  shoulders,  holding  fast  by  the  homi,  and  thus  keeping  his  balance. 
As  the  buffaloes  rose  out  of  the  water  on  the  bank  I  was  struck  with  their 
larse  bony  size,  compared  with  the  Utile  that  had  appeared  of  them  while 
in  the  water.  Their  emerging  brought  to  mind  the  paaasge.  Gen.  xli.  1,  Z 
—Behold  he  ttood  bv  the  river  .  andbehold^  there  came  up  out  qf  t/ui  nver 
geven  wtUfavoured  hint  and  fat  fleshed ;  and  they  fed  xn  a  meadow.  It 
was  the  very  scene,  and  the  very  country.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  166.)  Mr.  J.,  speaking  of  the  boat  In  which  ho 
crossed  the  river  Nile,  says  that  it  "  wa  ballasted  with  earth  taken  from 
the  river-banks— very  stiff  and  rich  soil,  without  stones.  With  this  sune 
mud  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  plastered,  at  those  parts  in  the  fore-half  of 
the  vessel  where  moveable  pbtnks  were  placed  in  order  to  raise  the  son* 
nel  higher:  the  mud  filled  up  the  crevices,  and  prevented  the  water  from 
aoshing  in,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  mud  was  so  rich  and 
slimy,  and  when  dry  so  firm  snd  impervious,  that,  tugether  with  the  strong 
reed  that  grows  on  the  banks,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  mother  of 
Moses  constructed  a  litUe  ark  which  would  float :  she  then  placed  It  ^mim 
the  flags,  in  order  that  the  stream  might  not  carry  it  down,  B.«w.  Ml.  3 
(Ibid.  p.  167.) 
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mtn  eontemponuy,  on*  reigning  in  one  part  of  Egypt»  another 
tn  another. 

Sketch  pf  the  ffUtery  of  the  Egyptian  Empire^  at  eonneeted 

vith  that  of  the  hraeUtet, 


No  intercoaiae  subflisted  between  the  Isaelites  and  EgTP* 
tiane  from  the  de{iartuie  of  the  former  out  of  Egypt  until  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  who  having  married  a  daughter  of  Fhara<^ 
(1  Kings  ill  1.  Tii,  8.),  and  eatabUsbed  a  considerable  tnde  be* 
tween  Egypt  and  Paleatinei  the  two  kingdoms  became  intimately 
connected.  By  way  of  dowry -to  his  daughter,  the  king  of  Egypt 
gave  Solomon  several  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  this  intimaey 
declined,  as  Pharaoh  afforded  shelter,  ev«n  during  the  life  of 
Solomon,  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  (i  Kings  xi.  26. 40.), 
and  to  Hadad  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edem  or  Ijdnmaa.  (IbidL 
18, 19.)  The  eonnection  was  totally  broken  off  in  the  reign  of 
Rehobciam,  the  son  and  snooesMMr  of  Solomon :  Shishak  king  of 
Egypt  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  and  de^ioiled  the  temple 
of  ill  treasures,    (xiv.  35,  26.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries,  finding  themselves  too  weak  to 
resist  the  Aisyrian  and  Babylonian  monaichs  who  pressed  them 
closelyj  had  frequent  reooorse  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  for  succour. 
But  these  applications  were  always  fiital  to  them.  The  vain 
confidence  of  the  people  of  (xod  in  theie  heathen  piinoea  is  a  fre* 
^oent  sulgect  of  reproof  in  the  vmtinga  of  the  profits.  (Isa. 
zzz.  2.  xxzvi.  6.  Ezek.  zzix.  6, 7.  Hoaea,  pauim^  particularly 
chapters  viL  vili.  and  ix.)  Hesekiah  derived  no  advantage  from 
his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xviii.  21.);  neither 
was  Hoshea  king  of  Inacf  benefited  by  his  alliance  with  So, 
king  of  the  same  country.  (Hosea  vii.  1 1.  viii.  13.  ix.  8.  zit  9. 
Jer.  ii.  18.  2  Kings  zvii.  4.)  Jostah  king  of  Judah  was  slain  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  oppose  the  passage  of  niaraoh-Neoho  through 
his  territories,  when  inarching  against  the  As^rians.  (2  Kings 
zziiL  29.)  Pharaoh  pushed  on  bey<niid  the  Euphrates,  and  took 
Carcbemish,  which  place  he  garrisoned;  and  on  his  return 
through,  Judaa  he  deposed  Jehoahsz,  whom  the  pe(^le  had  railed 
to  the  throne,  and  pbeed  Eliakim  or  Jehotakim  in  his  stead,  on 
whom  he  imposed  a  tribute. 

The  governor  of  Syria  and  Ph^nicia,  who  held  these  pro* 
vinces  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  having  put  than  under 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  Nabqpolanar,  king  of  Asey- 
ria,  sent  his  son  Nebuc^tdneaar  against  him ;  who  &st  retook 
Carchemiih,  and  afterwards  reduoed  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  his  fiither'a  sceptre;  (Jer. 
zlvi.  Joeephos,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  z.  c  6,) 

A.  X.  8834,  B.  c.  670.  Peammetichns  soooeeded  his  father 
Phareoh^Necho^  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  six  years.  (Hero- 
dotus, lib.  il  c  159 — 161.)  After  his  death  Apriee  (the  Pha> 
raoh-Hophra  of  the  Scriptures)  ascended  the  throne.  He  made 
an  alliance  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  with  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  against  Nebuchadnezsar.  The  latter  marched  against 
them,  and  besieged  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Egypt  came  te  the 
asustanoe  of  Zedekiah,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire 
into  his  own  country,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Nebuchadnea- 
zar,  who,  after  taking  the  cities  of  Jeruwlem  and  Tyre,  conquered 
and  ravaged  Egypt,  whence  he  carried  away  great  numben  of 
captives,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xliii*  xliv. 
xlvi)  arid  Ezekiel.  (xxiz. — zzxi.)  Apries  was  put  to  death,  and 
Amasis,  his  enemy  and  rival  for  the  Egyptian  sceptre,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  throne,  a.  x.  3435,  b.  c.  569. 

Egypt  continued  suHect  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  succes- 
sen  until  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great  This  power  rebelkd 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  Oambyses,  hb  son  and  successor, 
conducted  an  immense  army  into  Egypt  That  country  was 
again  subdued,  and  suffered  every  ezcese  which  the  cruel  victor 
couM  possibly  inflict  upon  it,  a.x.  3479,  b.  c.  525.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius,  the  scm  of  Hystaspes,  the  Egyptians  once  more  shook 
off  the  Persian  ydLC,  but  were  reduced  to  a  more  oppressive 
bondage  than  before  by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes,  in  those 
two  invasions  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (zziz.)  and  Jeremiah 
(zlnl  11—13.)  were  most  signally  fulfilled. 

▲.  K.  3544,  b.  c.  460.  During  the  reign  of  Artazerzes  Longi- 
menus,  the  Egyptians  once  more  took  up  arms,  and  with  the 
aasistince  of  tiie  Greeks,  their  allies,  protracted  the  war  for  siz 
years.  Again  reduced  to  the  Persian  yoke,  they  continued  de- 
pendent on  the  Persian  monarchs,  though  governed  by  their 
idngs,  until  the  reign  of  Artazerzes  sumamed  Qchus,  wh(v  in 
Older  to  punish  tiiem  for  a  fourth  revolt,  totally  destroyed  the 


kingdom  of  Egypt,  and.made  it  a  pnmnce  of  tiie  PersMi  eiainL 
A.  V.  3654^  b.  c.  360.  (Cahnet,  Hist  Profime  de  r^rkau,  ^T 
DipMrt  tom.  ii.  ^t^  341— -843.) 

j&nup,  the  second  judge  of  the  Iirael]tes»  whom  he  oiitveni 
from  the  oppresaion  of  Eezov,  king  of  Moab.  (Jadg.  vi  i^ 
260 

Euunr,  a  city  and  goveowient  of  the  Philistines,  sBotted  to 
Judah  by  Joshua  (zv.  46.)  $  bnt  afierwaids  given  to  Dia.  {}^ 
ziz.  43.)  It  was  near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Aibdod  ud 
Jamnia.  Ekron  was  a  powerful  city ;  and  it  does  not  appar 
that  the  Jews  ever  peaceably  possessed  il:  the  Ekroaite  woe 
the  first  who  proposed  to  seiid  back  the  ark«  to  be  didivendfnn 
those  cahunities  which  it  brought  on  their  country.  ( 1  Sam.  t.  10.) 
BeebEebub  was  adored  at  Ekron.  (2  Kings  L  8.) 

Ela,  the  fourth  king  of  Israel,  suooeeded  ms  father  Bw^ 
and  reigned  two  years  at  Tina»  where  he  was  a— wimnnj  [^ 
Zimri,  at  an  entertairmient  given  to  him  by  one  of  his  fibm, 
(1  Kings  zvi  6—10.) 

Eioji,  YaUey  of,  notice  of.  32. 

Elax,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  who  settled  in  a  coimtij  a  the 
south  of  Media*  called  after  him  Ehun.  Stridty,  Elsm  deuiin 
Eltxatb,  a  district  of  Perua,  near  the  bottom  of  tbe  Penoi 
Gulf  between  Media  and  Babylonia*  and  forming  put  of  tW 
region  of  Susiana:  but  in  a  wider  sense  it  is  used  genenlly  k 
Media  itself  es  in  Dan.  w.  9L  Gen.  z*  33.  ziv.  1.  In.  il  \\. 
zzii.  6.  Jer.  zliz.  34—39.  Eaek.  zxzii  34.  In  most  of  th» 
passages,  Elam  is  represented  as  a  contentious  people,  eaini^ 
disturbance  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  8tiabo  sayt  is  Dnft 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Elymais.  In  Jer.  xxt.  35.  aid 
Acts  iL  9.  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  Medea. 

Elath,  Eloth,  or  Ailath,  a  town  and  port  of  Iduaun,  ata> 
ated  on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  UiTid,  he 
took  possession  of  this,  place,  and  there  established  s  trade  to  aD 
parts  of  the  then  known  world.  Solomon  built  shipi  beie,  and 
aent  them  to  Ophir.  (A  Sam.  viii.  14.  2  Chron.  viii,  17, 18.) 
Eiath  continued  in  possession  of  the  Israelites  about  150  jem^ 
until,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  it  was  recovered  by  the  £(Ues 

i 3  Kings  viiL  20.),  from  whom  it  was  retaken  bjAxamb. 
2  Kings  ziv.  22.)  Under  his  grandson  Ahaz  it  was  icaptoRd 
by  the  Edomites  (zvL  6.) ;  from  whom,  after  many  dum^esTiDdei 
the  Ptolemies,  it  nnally  passed  into  the  possession  of  tbeRoBoat 
It  was  anciently  a  great  emporium  for  the  Tyrians. 

EirBxTBXL  (Gen.  zzzv.  7.),  and  Ei^Elobz-Iizaxi  [Gto. 
zzziii.  90.),  the  name  of  two  altare  erected  by  Jacob  afiei )» 
return  to  Canaan.  The  first  signifies,  that  God  was  sdll  the  God 
of  Bethel  to  him  in  performing  the  promises  them  msde:  the 
second  implies,  that  the  mighty  God  was  still  the  object  of  vof 
ship  to  him  and  his  ofibpring. 

Bjlsad  and  Msojld  were  two  of  the  seventy  elden  appobttd 
by  Moses;  who  received  the  temporary  gift  of  propbeiyiBg^er 
of  fimning  divine  hymns,  and  ainging  them  to  God.  (Nua. 
zL26.) 

Su»B8  of  the  IsmeUtes.  See  p.  43.  Elden  of  the  gile, 
p.  64. 

Elxazab. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  whom  he  scoceeded  in  the  pooti' 
ficate.  Having  been  bom  in  the  desert,  he  entered  the  liod  of 
Canaan,  in  the  division  of  which  he  asaisted  Joshua.  After 
ezecuting  the  office  of  lug]b>priest  about  88  yearsi  he  di^  nd 
was  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  aon  of  Abinadab :  he  was  sanctified  or  aet  aput  to 
keep  the  ark  of  God,  which  was  deposited  in  lus  £ither'i  booae, 
after  it  had  been  sent  back  to  the  Israelites,  bjr  the  PhiJirtiDei 
(1  Sam.  viii.  1.) 

3.  Thesonof  Dodo,  the  second  of  David's  mighty  mcD,  «h) 

distinguiahed  himself  by  his  brave  achievements.  He  was  ope 
of  the  three  warriora  who  forced  their  way  through  the  Pb^ 
tine  forces,  to  procure  water  for  David  from  the  well  of  Bethl^ 
hem,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  hvea.  (1  Chron.  xi  I 

— 1».)  ,_. 

Elect  LxnT,  more  correctly,  the  Lady  Electa^  a  pious  Cons 
tian  matron,  commended  by  St  John  in  lus  seoond  Eptstla  CiV* 
pare  p.  378!. 

Elbpbahtiasib,  the  disease  of  Job,  I96L 

Elba  VAN. 

1.  Another  son  of  Dodo,  and  one  of  David's  warriois.  (1  Chno. 
xi.2e/) 

2.  The  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaare-oiegim,  another  wairior,  wM 
alow  the  giant  Lahmi,  the  iMother  of  Goliath.  (»Slm.  zii.  »j 
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L  Th«  aewBtk  bigb-prieat  df  the  IsnuHln,  «rlMm  Ite  jodged 
foitr  jean :  he  ww  deaeended  from  Itfaamar.  it  is  no*  luuMAm 
why  the  pontifical  dignity  waa  tianafeired  to  him  from  the  family 
of  £Ieazar.  He  was  sevetely  reproved  for  his  frUse  indulgemses 
to  his  profligate  sons,  Hophni  and  Pbinehas:  he  died  euddenly 
on  hearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  aifc,  and  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  lanelites  by  the  Philislisea.  (1 8ara.  iL  iiL) 

2.  The  name  «f  a  man,  who  Was  the  lather  of  Joaspb,  the 
husband  of  Maiy.  (Luke  ifi^  28,) 

Eliakim. 

1.  A  governor  of  the  royal  housdiold,  nnder  Heiilciab ;  by 
whom  he  was  deputed,  with  others,  to  leoeive  the  pioposals  of 
Kabshakeh,  on  the  part  of  Sennacherib.  He  succeeded  Shebna 
in  this  office,  agreei^  to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  ;  who  highly 
eulogized  his  char«oter»  and,  under  images  borrowed  from  the 
genius  of  oriental  poetry^  promised  that  he  sheukl  ogoy  un- 
bounded oosiifidenoe  and  authority. 

2.  A  kin^  of  iudah,  the  son  of  Josiah,  whose  name  wns  aAer- 
waids  changed  by  Pharaoh>Necho  king  ef  JBgyptinto  JsseiAKtx 
(which  see^. 

Ei.ijk.8.     See  Elijah. 

Eliabhib,  grandson  of  Joahna,  the  higb-prieet,  rebuilt  part  of 
the  wall  of  J^erusilem.  He  was  allied,  by  marriage,  to  Tebiah 
the  Ammonite,  to  whom  he  gave  spacious  apartments  in  the 
second  temple,  to  the  scandal  of  his  religion,  and  the  gieat 
damage  of  the  country.  (Neb.  xii.  10.  iiL  1.  ziii.  4»*^9.) 

EUEZSR. 

1.  The  chief  of  Abraham's  servanta,  and  emment  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  patriardi,  as  well  as  for  the  piety 
and  prudence  with  which  he  execnted  the  commission  of  pro- 
coring  a  wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  zxiv.)  Before  dii  birth  of  Isaac 
it  should  soem  that  Abraham  had  deeigDed  to  make  him  his  heir. 
(Geo.  XV.  2.) 

2.  The  aon  of  Dodabah,  a  proi^iet,  who  foretold  to  Jehoaha* 
pbat,  that  the  trade^et,  which  he  had  fitted  out  in  conjunction 
irith  the  unworthy  Ahasiah,  should  be  wrecked^  and  prevented 
from  sailing  to  Tarshish.  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.) 

Elihu,  one  of  the  inierioeutors  in  the  book  of  Job, was  "the 
son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,**  or  Aram. 
(Job  xxxiL  2.  Gen.  xxiL  21.>  He  was  of  the  fomily  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  and^vas  oesoended  from  Buz  the  son  of  Na* 
nor  and  Milcah :  it  is  nuMt  probable  that  that  braaeh  df  the 
patriarchal  family  settled  in  Idumsa. 

Elijah,  or  Elias,  after  Moses,  was  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
phet of  the  Old  Testament,  sumamed  the  Tishbite,  from  Thtsbe 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  ijvaa  a  strenuous  vindicator  of  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  idolatroas  kings 
under  whom  he  livedo  (I  Kings  zviL — xix.)  He  was  miracu- 
lously translated  to  heaven  (2  Kings  ii.  I— 11.);  and  many  ages 
after  a  still  more  distinguished  honour  awaited  him.  Elijah  and 
Moses  are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not  terminate  with 
their  departure  out  f»f  this  world.  S^ah  appeared,  together  with 
Moses,  on  Mount  Tabor,  at  the  time  of  Chnst's  transfiguration, 
and  conversed  with  him  respecting  the  great  work  of  redemption, 
which  he  was  about  to  accomplish.  (Matt  xvii.  1—3.  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.)  For  an  illustration  of 
the  conduct  of  Elijah  towards  the  pro^ets  of  Baid,  see  p.  141. 

Elim,  the  seventh  encampment  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  north 
skirt  of  the  det»ert,  where  they  foond  twelve  fountains  and  seventy 
palm  trees.  When  this  place  was  visited  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteen^  century,  he  found  here  nine  wells  or 
fountains,  and  2000  palm  trees.  (Exod.  xv.  27.) 

Elifuaz,  sumamol  the  Temanite,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job, 
was  most  probably  descended  from  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau,  to 
whom  the  city  or  district  of  Teman  was  allotted.  (Dr.  Good, 
on  Job  ii.  11.) 

Elisha,  the  successor  of  Elijah  in  the  prophetic  office:  he 
•  rought  numerous  miracles  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  are 
related  in  2  Kings  iL-^xiii.    See  VoL  I.  p.  412.  where  the  de- 
struction of  forty-two  young  persons  by  this  prophet  is  vindicated 
from  the  cavils  of  skeptics. 

Elishah,  IsLf  s  of  Elishab,  a  Grecian  provinee  whence  purple 
was  brought  to  Tyre.  ((3en.  x.  4^  Ezek.  xxviL  7.)  According 
to  ProC  Gesenius,  the  name  is  most  probably  akin  to  Elis,  whi«h 
in  a  wider  sense  is  used  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  otherw,  it  is  Hellas,  or  Greece.  This  country  most  probably 
derived  its  name  from  Elishah  the  son  of  Javan,  whose  desoend- 
•nts  peopled  part  of  Greece. 
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BirKOSH,  the  IMi-pliice  of  the  prophet  Nahom  (!.  l.S:  it  ii 
eithetr  Jiikuth  in  Assyria,  where,  Gesenius  thinks,  he  mignt  have 
b^en  bom  of  Israelittth  parents ;  oft,  according  to  Jerome,  Etcese, 
a  village  in  Galilee. 

Slui,  the  silth  month  t>f  tiie  Jewish  ecclesiastioal  year,  an^ 
the  twelfth  month  of  the  civil  year.  The  etymology  of  thlfe 
woid  is  obscoie.  For  m  notice  of  die  festivals  in  t^  month, 
seep.  76* 

Eltxais.    See  Elax. 

Eltxab.    Bee  BAH-J^strs,  p.  657. 

liKBAxxnrey  Egyptian  and  Jewish  processes  of.    See  p.  1981 

Exixs,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the 
«ast  and  nerth-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were  a  numerous, 
warlike,  and  gigantie  race,  probably  descended  from  Ham.  They 
were  defeated  by  ChedoriaOmer  m  Sfaaveh  Kiriathaim,  or  the 
Plain  of  Kiriathaim.  (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 

Emxaits,  a  small  vMlage  of  Judca,  distant  nxty  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  memorable  for  the  very  interesting  conversation 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  two  of  his  disciples  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  his  resurrection.  (Luke  xziv.)  <*  The  mean  and  tri- 
fimg  village,  all  that  now  exists,  of  Emmaus,  stands  on  an  emi* 
nence>  in  the  midst  of  hills.  The  people,  who  live  here,  are  poor 
and  WTCtdied ;  they  ars  chiefly  Christians.**  (Came's  Recollec* 
tioDs  of  the  East,  p.  213.) 

EircAXPxxKTS  of  the  Jews,  86,  87. 

Eir*DOB,  a  dty  belonging  b>  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  on 
the  West  side  of  the  Jordan :  according  to  Eusebius,  it  was  fou. 
Koman  mfles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  Here  dwelt  the 
soreeress,  who  was  consulted  by  Saul  a  short  time  before  the 
fotal  battle  of  Gilboa. 

Eir-x»&Aix,  or  the  fountain  of  calves;  a  place  situated  on  the 
northern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.    (Ezek.  xlvii.  10.) 

Eir«oxnnA,  mountains  of,  30. 

En'-oBAi,  or  the  fountain  of  the  kid,  anciently  called  Hazs- 
nm  Tanuff,  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  surrounding  district 
abounded  with  palm  trees  and  vines.  (Josh.  xv.  62.  2  Chron. 
XX.  2.  Song  of  Sol.  L  14.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was 
the  cave  of  Bn-gedi ;  for  a  nottoe  of  which,  see  p.  32, 

EwoAAViiro,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183. 

Em-xibphat,  or  the  fountain  of  judgment,  the  same  as  the 
waters  of  Meribah,  or  contention,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the 
desert  of  Sin,  otherwise  called  Kadesh. 

Bk-rooxk,  or  the  fountain  of  the  spy,  a  fountain  on  the  south- 
east of  Jerusalem :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain 
ef  SitOAX ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  28. 

Eirocft. 

1.  The  son  of  Cain,  in  honour  of  whom  the  first  city  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  was  called  Enoch  by  his  father,  who  erected 
it.  (Gen.  iv.  17.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

2.  The  fiither  of  Methuselah,  memorable  for  his  piety.  Having 
lived  866  years,  he  was  translated,  and  did  not  see  death.  (Gen. 
V.  18. 24.  Heb.  xi.  6.)  The  memory  of  which  event  is  confirmed 
by  heathen  traditions.  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  According  to  the  modem 
Jews,  and  the  Arabians  (who  call  him  Idrit  the  learned),  he 
was  the  inventor  of  letters,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy ;  probably 
from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  which  signifies  initiat^l  or  ini- 
tiating. For  a  notice  of  the  apoczyphal  prophecy  of  Enoch,  se^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  318. 

Eiroir,  a  place  or  fountain,  not  far  from  Salim,  where  John 
baptized  many  persons.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Scy^opolis,  and  fifty-three  north-east  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Ehos,  the  son  of  S^tb  and  grandson  of  Adam,  was  bom  a.  x. 
235,  and  died  at  the  age  of  905  years :  (consequently  he  was 
oontemporazy  with  Adam  695  years,  and  84  years  with  Noah. 
After  the  birth  of  Enos,  divine  worship,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  confined  to  private  families,  became  public.  The  descend- 
ants of  Seth  separated  themselves  from  the  descendants  of  Cain, 
and  invoked  the  name  of  God,  probably  on  fixed  days,  and  in 
assemblies  where  every  one  was  admitted.  (Gen.  v.  6.  1  Chron. 
i.  1.  Gen.  iv.  26.) 

Ektebtaikmbhts  of  the  Jews.    See  pp.  172,  178. 

Epsnbtus,  the  firat  person  in  proconsular  Asia  who  em 
braced  the  Christian  fiiith.     (Rom.  xvi.  5.)     In  which  passage 

I  many  modem  versions,  and  among  them  uur  authorized  version, 
read  Achaia,  which  is  a  mistake  in  the  copy  whence  they  were 
made :  for  tiie  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripUs  the  Co 
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dioM  Ephrem,  Ciaromontanas»  Aagiennsi  and  Boemerittms, 
and  the  readings  in  the  Codex  Vindobonenais  Lambedanui  84. 
(No.  37.  of  Griesbaoh'fl  notation),  together  with  the  Memphitic, 
Annenian,  Ethiopic,  and  Vulgate  versiona,  besides  many  Latin 
fathers, — all  road  'Ao-tdte  instead  of  *A^iftMc ;  which  lection  Gries- 
bach  considers  as  certainly  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  the  r»- 
oeived  reading.  That  it  m  preferable  to  (hat  reading  is  clear 
from  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.,  where  the  family  of  Stephanas  is  said  to 
be  "  the  firtUfmits  of  Mhaia,** 

ErAPBBAB,  the  coadjutor  of  St  Paul  in  his  labotin,  was  re- 
puted to  be  Uie  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  CoIossb,  to  which 
be  was  affectionately  attached.  (Col.  i.  17.  iv.  12.  Philem.  33.) 
He  was  with  St.  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment ;  and  has 
sometimes,  but  without  proof,  been  confounded  with 

Efaphroditub,  whom  that  apostle  stylos  a  fellow-labourer 
and  fellow-soldier,  as  having  participated  in  his  labours  and 
dangers.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  minister  of  the  Philip- 
man  church,  by  which  he  was  sent  to  carry  pecuniary  aid  to  St 
Faul,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  respect  (Phil  iv. 
18.  iL  25—30.) 

Ephbsdammix,  a  place  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah  on  the 
west  of  the  valley  of  Elah.  Here  the  army  of  the  Philistines 
was  encamped,  when  Goliath  insulted  the  hosts  of  Israel :  and 
here  also  they  were  found  after  David's  coronation,  and  sufieied 
a  great  slaughter. 

Ephksus  was  the  metropolis  of  proconsular  Asia.  (On  the 
powers  of  the  '^  assembly'*  held  in  this  city,  see  pp.  135,  136.) 
This  celebrated  city,  the  remains  of  which  give  a  high  idea  of 
its  former  beauty,  extent,  and  magnificence,  was  situated  in  that 
part  of  Asia  which  was  anciently  called  Ionia  (but  now  Natolia), 
about  five  miles  from  the  JBgean  Sea,  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  overlooking  a  fine  plain  that  was 
watered  and  fertilized  by  the  river  Cayster.  Ephesus  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  a  most  magnificent 
and  stately  edifice,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  common 
expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Proper,  and  was  reputed  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  the  very  site  of  this 
stupendous  and  celebrated  edifice  is  now  undetermined.  Widely 
scattered  and  noble  ruins  attest  the  splendour  of  the  theatre 
mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  31.;  the  elevated  situation  of  which,  on 
Mount  Prion,  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  an  immense 
multitude  was  collected,  the  loud  shouts  of  whose  voices,  rever- 
berated from  the  neighbouring  Mount  Corissus,  would  not  a 
little  augment  the  uproar  which  was  occasioned  by  the  populace 
rushing  into  the  theatre.  In  the  time  of  Saint  Paul,  this  dtj 
abounded  with  orators  and  philosophers ;  and  its  inhabitants,  in 
their  Gentile  state,  were  celebrated  for  their  idolatry  and  skill  in 
magic,  as  well  as  for  their  luxury  and  lasciviousness.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  Epheaus  aHbrds  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ao- 
compluhment  of  prophecy.  Ephesus  is  the  first  of  the  apoca< 
lyptic  churches  addressed  by  the  evangelist  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  "  His  charge  against  her  is  a  declension  in  religious 
fervour  (Rev.  ii.  4.),  and  his  threat  in  consequence  (Rev.  ii.  5.), 
a  total  extinction  of  her  ecclesiastical  brightness.  After  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  the  sophisms  of 
the  Gnostics,  Ephesus  at  last  gave  way.  The  incipient  indif- 
ference, censured  by  the  warning  voice  of  the  prophet,  increased 
to  a  total  forgetful ness ;  till,  at  length,  the  threatenings  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephesus  sunk  with  the  geneial 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  fourteenth  century." 
(Emerson's  Letters  from  the  iEgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213.) 
Ephesus  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  ruin.  The  plough  has  passed  over  the  city ; 
and  in  March,  1826,  when  visited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Arundell,  green  com  was  growing,  in  all  directions,  amidst 
the  forsaken  ruins :  and  one  solitary  individual  only  was  found 
who  bore  the  name  of  Christ,  instead  of  its  once  flourishing 
church.  Where  once  assembled  thousands  exclaimed,  ^  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  now  the  eagle  yells  and  the  jackal 
moans.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis 
of  Asia  Minor.  (Hartley's  Journal,  in  Missionary  Register, 
1827,  pp.  290—292.  Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
pp.  27 — 56.) 

Ephod  of  Gideon,  137;  and  of  the  High-priests,  113,  114. 

Epheaim. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  was  adopted  and 
blessed  by  Jacob ;  who  laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim,  and  his 
left  on  the  head  of  Manasseh,  to  intimate  that  the  youngest  son 
ahould  be  greater  than  the  eldest,  and  his  posterity  more  nume* 


roQs.  He  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Isiael;  for  the 
liniita  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17.  The  Ephnimites  weie  qq. 
able  to  utter  the  sound  «A,  to  which  they  gave  the  soond  of  i. 
( Judg.  xii.  6.)  It  is  a  singular  dreunwtanoe,  that  the  inodon 
Greeks  have  not  the  sonnd  of  «A  in  their  language.  Heoce 
they  are  liable  to  be  detected  like  the  Ephraimilea.  (Hartfey'i 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232.) 

2.  A  considerable  city  of  Judea,  eight  Rcnnan  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  Eusebius,  and  near  a  desert  of  the  noe 
name ;  to  which  Jesus  Christ  retired  after  he  had  nised  Laan* 
firom  the  dead.     (John  xL  64.) 

3.  Ephraim,  Forest  of,  36. 

4.  Ephraim,  Mountains  oi,  80. 
Ephratah. 

1.  Another  name  lor  the  town  of  Bethlehem.    (Mic  v.  t) 

2.  The  lot  of  Ephraim.    (Paal.  czzxii.  6.) 
Epicvrbahs,  the  followers  of  Epicams,  a  oelebiated  Afiie- 

nian  philosopher :  they  acknowledged  no  gods,  except  is  nmt 
only,  and  absolutely  denied  that  they  ezerdaed  any  pRmdokn 
over  the  world.  For  an  illustration  of  deint  Paul's  nuMtalj 
address  to  them  at  Athens,  see  p.  326,  327. 

Epistlis,  Ancient,  form  of,  183. 

Epochas  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  77. 

Erastus,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  who  embncal 
Christianity  and  became  die  fellow-labourer  of  Saint  PaoL 

EsAB-HADDoir,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib  king  of 
Assyria ;  for  a  notice  of  whose  reign,  see  Assraii,  p.  419 
col.  2. 

Esau,  or  Edox,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  the  twin  brotber 
of  Jacob.  He  delighted  much  in  hunting ;  while  Jacob,  beiof 
of  a  more  domestic  turn,  became  the  favourite  of  his  moiher 
Rebekah,  by  whose  counsel  and  direction  he  suneptituiuilj  ob- 
tained his  Other's  blessing  in  preference  to  Esau ;  who  foaBd  » 
place  or  scope  for  a  change  of  purpose  in  his  father,  thwgh  be 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1—34.  Heh.  nL 
17.)  On  Jacob's  return  into  Canaan  from  Mesopotamia,  vbitber 
he  nad  fled  to  avoid  his  brother's  resentment,  Esau  recei?ed  bin 
with  great  kindness ;  and  on  Isaac's  death  he  returned  to  Moont 
Seir.  Concerning  the  remainder  of  his  life  or  the  aiiooer  of 
his  death  the  Scriptures  are  silent  In  the  historical  ud  pro* 
phetical  books,  Esau  and  Edom  respectively  denote  Idnmmnd 
the  Idumaan  tribes.  In  Rom.  iz.  13.  where  St.  Paul  cites  MaL 
L  2,  3.,  the  apostle  is  evidently  treating  only  of  the  postniba 
of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

EspRASLoir,  Plain  o^  account  of,  33. 

EsHcoL,  Valley  of,  a  fertile  vale  in  the  land  of  Canaan  lod 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.  Here  the  Hebrew  spis,  vbik 
expl(»ing  the  country,  cut  a  very  large  cluster  of  gnpes,  wbieb 
was  carried  back  by  two  men,  as  a  specimen  of  the  dclidoa 
fruit  produced  by  the  country. 

Espousals,  Jewish,  form  of,  160,  161. 

Essxirxs,  sect  o^  account  of,  146. 

EsTHXR,  or  Hasassar,  the  great  niece  of  Mordecai,  by  wboir 
she  was  adopted.  On  the  divorce  of  Vashti,  she  became  tbi 
queen  consort  of  Ahasuerus :  her  history  is  related  in  the  book 
of  Esther ;  for  an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  225,  226. 

Etak. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Bethlehem  and  T» 
koah.     (2  Chron.  xi.  6.) 

2.  A  rock,  to  which  Samson  retired  after  he  had  burned  tbe, 
harvest  of  the  Philistines.    (Judg.  xv.  8.)     From  a  celebrated 
spring  near  this  pkce,  Pilate  (and  probably  Solomon  he^K 
him)  brought  water  by  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem. 

Etham,  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites  after  their  departait 
from  Egypt  (Num.  xxiii.  6.  Bxod.  xiii.  20.)  It  is  noircalted 
Etti. 

Ethait,  the  Ezrahite,  was  one  of  the  philosophera,  to  wbom 
Solomon  was  compared  for  wisdom  in  1  Kings  iv.  31.  and  1  Cluin. 
ii.  6.    The  89th  psalm  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Ethaxih,  the  ancient  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jewin 
civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals,  dtc.  in  this  raonih,  «m 
p.  76. 

Etbics  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186.  / 

Ethiopia.  See  Crsa,  p.  417.  col.  2.  On  the  p.aphecy  con- 
cerning Ethiopia,  and  its  fulfilment,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  185. 

EuviCB,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  the  wife  of  a  Greek  pr^ 
selyte.    She  was  early  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  StPtu 
has  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  on   her  piety.  (A(t8X^l 
2  Tim.  1 6.) 
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Evwoeu, 

1.  One  who  has  been  emaaculated.  8ueh  penons  anciently 
were  (aa  in  the  East  they  still  are)  employed  to  guard  the 
barenw  of  oriental  kings  and  nobles.    See  p.  47. 

2.  Sinee,  in  the  Eairt,  eunuchs  often  rose  to  stations  of  great 
power  and  trust,  the  word  at  length  came  to  signify  a  minitter 
•/  a  court,  without  necessarily  including  the  idea  of  emascula- 
tion. Such  was  the  officer  of  Candaoe,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
conversion  is  related  in  Acts  viii.  27—39. 

CuoDiAB  and  Stkticbb  were  Christian  women  at  Philippi,  and 
probably  deaconesses  of  the  church  in  that  city.  From  Phil.  iv. 
2.  it  is  evident  that  a  difierence  of  opinion  subsisted  between 
them :  most  probably,  it  was  respecting  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  and  worship. 

£i7PBRATss,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  Western  Ada :  it 
rises  in  Armenia  Mtyor  near  Mount  Aba,  and,  after  flowing  by 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  site  of  Babylon,  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Persian  Guk  In  Gen.  xv.  18.  it  is  called  *'  the  great  river," 
which  distinctive  appellation  it  deserves  in  contrast  with  rivers 
generally,  thoagh  not  with  the  Nile.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  54.)  Like  the  Nile,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  Euphrates  inundates  the  flat  countries  on  its  banks, 
and  renders  them  extremely  fertile. .' 

EuBocLTDox,  a  tempestuous  wind  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  well  known  to  modem  mariners  by  the  name  of  a 
JLevanter,  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  single  point,  but  blows 
in  all  diiections  from  the  north-east,  round  by  the  north,  to  the 
south-east  The  great  wind,  or  mighty  tempest,  or  vehement 
east  wind,  described  by  the  prophet  Jonah  (i.  4.  iv.  8.),  appears 
U>  have  been  one  of  these  Levanters.  Of  this  description  was  the 
violent  or  tempestuous  wind  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  14.  (Shaw's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127, 128.) 

EvB,  the  vrife  of  Adam,  and  the  common  mother  of  the  hu- 
man fsce.  (Gen.  ii.  iii.)  The  character  of  Eve  is  only  known  to 
us  by  her  sin ;  in  the  commission  of  which  we  may  observe  the 
two  fundamental  passions,  of  which  all  the  others  are  modifica- 
tions ;  viz.  pride— ye  thall  be  at  godt  /  and  sensuality — the  tree 
wa«  good  for  fo9df  and  its  fruit  was  ^^atanf  to  the  eyee^  (Gen. 
i£.  6, 6.) 

EviL-MEaoDACR,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  delivered  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  out  of 
prison,  upon  whom  he  conferred  many  fiivours.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27.  Jer.  Iii.  31.)  According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  he  reigned 
only  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Belshazzar. 

EuTTCBVS,  circumstances  of  the  death  of,  explained,  163,  154. 

ExcomfViricATioir,  punishment  of,  and  its  effects,  66. 106. 

ExicuTioir  of  sentences,  how  and  by  whom  performed,  57. 

ExpiATioir,  day  of,  how  solemnized,  127. 

ExpoBiTioH  of  Scripture,  part  of  the  synagogue  worship,  106. 

ExposuBx  to  wild  beasts,  a  capital  punishment,  68.  8t«  Paul 
not  thus  actually  exposed,  191. 

Etks,  putting  out,  a  Jewish  punishment,  66.  Painting  of  the 
eyes  described,  158. 

EzBKiEL,  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Ezek.  i.  1.) 
\9%a  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Jehoia- 
kim king  of  Judah.  He  is  the  third  of  the  greater  prophets.  See 
a  further  account  of  Ezekiel,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions  in 
pp.  283—287. 

Ezioir-exBXB,  a  port  in  Idunuea,  on  the  Etanitic  gulf,  whence 

riomon  sent  ships  to  Ophir.  (1  Kings  ix.  26.)  In  later  times 
was  called  Berenice.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
port  which  is  now  called  by  the  Atabs  Meenah-el-Dsahab,  or  the 
port  of  gold,  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118, 1 19.) 

EzBA  or  EsDBAS,  the  son  (or,  according  to  Coquerel  and 
others,  the  grandson  or  great-grandson)  of  Seraiah,  was  a  priest 
and  scribe  or  doctor  of  the  law ;  who,  returning  from  capiivity, 
with  a  full  commission  from  Artaxerxes,  to  settle  the  church  and 
state  of  the  Jews,  zealously  exerted  himself  in  rectifying  all  the 
disorders  which  had  crept  into  their  aflbirs  during  their  captivity. 
See  a  furtiier  account  d  Ezra,  and  an  analysis  of  the  historical 
book  which  bears  his  name,  in  pp.  224, 225. 


Faib  Hatbbs,  a  place  so  called  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  most 
probably  because  it  had  good  anchorage.  (Acts  xxvii.  8.)  In 
the  fourth  century,  according  to  Jerome,  it  was  a  large  town. 

Faxilibs,  Heads  of,  41,  42. 

Faxibbs  in  the  Holy  Land,  40. 

Fasts  of  the  Jews,  public  and  private,  how  solemniied,  132. 
Fast  of  the  atonement,  127 
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Fatbbbs,  Jewish,  power  of,  over  their  fab^ilies,  164. 

Fx ASTs  oif  the  Jews,  account  of,  121 — 1 29.  Benefits  resulting 
from  them,  123.  Notice  of  their  funeral  feasts,  202.  See  Dsdi- 
CATioB-,  Expiation,  Jubilxb,  New  Mook,  Passoteb,  Pxbtx- 

COST,    PUBIX,    SaBBATB,    SaBBATICAL    YxAB,    TABSBirACI.ZS, 

Tbuxpets. 

FsBT,  washing  of,  169,  170.    Female  ornaments  of,  158. 

FxLix,  procurator  of  Judssa,  account  of,  53.  and  327. 

FxBTiLiTT  of  Palestine,  account  of,  35 — 38. 

FisTUs,  procurator  of  Judiea,  notice  of,  53. 

Fio  TBSss  of  Palestine,  36, 37. 

FiHxs,  various,  imposed  by  the  Jews,  65. 

FiBST-BOBir,  privileges  of,  163. 

FiBST-FBUiTS,  presentation  of,  119, 120. 

Flobus,  procurator  of  Judsa,  notice  of,  53. 

Food  and  entertainments  of  the  Jews,  171 — 173.  Particular 
kinds  of  food,  why  allowed  or  prohibited  to  them,  171,  172. 

Foot-bacb,  allusions  to,  explained,  192 — 194. 

FoBssT  of  Cedars,  36;  of  Ephraim's,  ibidf  of  Haretii,  ibids 
of  Oaks,  ibid, 

FoBTiTiCATioBS  of  the  Jews,  88,  89. 

FouBTAiBs  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  28,  29. 

Fbeedox  of  Rome,  how  acquired,  and  its  privileges,  58,  59. 

FuNSBAL  Rites  of  the  Jews,  199,  200. 

FuBiriTUBX  of  oriental  houses,  154,  155. 


Gaai,  the  son  of  Ebed,  who  raised  a  revolt  in  Shechem 
against  Abimelech  the  son  of  Gideon ;  but,  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  (Judg.  ix.  26 — 41.)  It  is  not 
known  who  he  was  or  what  afterwards  became  of  him. 

Gaash,  a  hill  in  the  inheritance  of  Epbraim,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  stood  Timnath-Serah,  memorable  as  being  the  place 
where  Joshua  was  buried.  (Josh.  xxiv.  30.)  At  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  probably,  were  the  brooks  (or  valleys)  of  Gaash  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  xxilL  80. 

Gabbatba.    See  p.  21. 

Gad. 

1.  Gad,  or  Good  Fortune,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 

2.  Seventh  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Zilpah :  he  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment, 
see  p.  16. 

3.  A  prophet,  the  friend  of  David,  whom  he  faithfully  followed 
during  hu  persecutions  by  Saul.  After  David's  establishment  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  Gad  was  commissioned  to  propose  to  him 
one  of  three  scourges,  which  was  to  punish  the  sinful  numbering 
of  the  people ;  and  afterwards  directed  him  to  build  an  altar  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Omsn  or  Araunab.  (1  Sam.  xxiL  5.  2  Sam. 
xxif .)  Gad  also  wrote  a  history  of  David's  reign,  whence,  per- 
haps, was  taken  the  narrative  of  that  census ;  and  he  transmitted 
to  that  monarch  the  divine  commands  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  public  worship.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25.) 

Gad  ABA  was,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c  24.), 
the  metropolis  of  Penea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan :  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  district  of  Decapolis,  and  consequentiy 
under  heathen  jurisdiction,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Jews,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  Gadarensb,  his  manumitted  servant,  according  to  Jo* 
sephus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being  rich,  sent  legates  to 
Vespasian  when  he  advanced  against  Judiea,  and  grave  up  this 
strong  city  to  him ;  both  the  city  and  the  villages  belonging  to  it 
lay  within  the  region  of  the  Grergesenes,  whence  Christ  going 
into  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  (Mark  v.  1.),  is  said  to  go  into 
the  region  of  the  Gergesenes  (Matt.  viii.  28.)  The  remains  of 
the  warm  baths  for  which  this  place  was  anciently  celebrated,  and 
also  of  the  tombs  (among  which  the  Gadarene  demoniac  abode) 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Gadara  is  now  called  Oomkais,  or  Omkeis. 
The  modem  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  as  inhospitable  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Quarterly  Rev.  vol.  xxvL  p.  389. 
Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  297,  298.  Madden's  Travels 
in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  31 1.) 

Gaius. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Saint  Paul,  who  was 
seized  by  the  populace  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  29.) 

2.  A  native  of  Derbe,  who  accompanied  Paul  in  bis  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  4.)  To  him  St  John  is  supposed  to  have 
addressed  his  third  epistie. 

3.  An  mhabitant  of  Corinth,  with  whom  Paul  lodged,  and  in 
whose  house  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  meet  (Rom.  xvi 
33.  1  Cor.  114.) 
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Galatia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Phzygia,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Halys,  on  the  north  by  Paphla- 
goma,  and  on  the  soudi  by  Lycaonia.  This  country  derived  its 
nsme  from  the  Gauls,  two  tribes  of  wbom  (the  Trocmi  and  ToUs* 
toboii)  with  a  tribe  of  the  Celts,  or  according  to  Pro£  Hug,  Ger- 
mans (the  Tectosages),  finding  their  own  country  too  small  to 
support  its  redundant  population,  migrated  thither  aAer  the  sack- 
ing of  Rome  by  Brennus;  and  mingling  with  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, and  adopting  the  Greek  language,  the  whole  were  called 
GsJlo-Grsd.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  (▲.  u.  c.  529,  b.  c.  26.), 
Galatiawas  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  was  Uienceforth 
governed  by  the  Roman  laws,  under  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
prstor.  The  Galatians  seem  to  have  preserved  their  native 
*«ligion,  to  which  they  superadded  the  worship  of  the  great 
moUier  of  the  gods.  Their  principal  cities  were  Ancy  ra,  Tavium, 
and  Pessinus ;  the  latter  of  which  carried  on  some  commerce. 
Callimachus  (Hynm.  in  Delum.  v.  184.)  and  Hilary  (Hymn. 
Hieron.  preH  in,  ep.  ad  Galat),  who  was  himself  a  Gaul,  repre- 
sent them  as  a  very  foolish  people ;  whence  St  Paul  says,  (iii.  1.) 
O  FOOLISH  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  1  This  church  was 
so  dangerously  perverted,  and  almost  overturned,  by  the  Judaiaers 
khere,  that  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  them,  does  not  call  them 
saints.  Bee  an  analysis  of  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  Vol.  Q. 
pp.  337, 338.  Galatia  was  also  tiie  seat  of  colonies  from  various 
nations,  among  whom  were  many  Jews;  and  from  all  of  these 
8t.  Paul  appears  to  have  made  many  converts  to  Christianity. 
(Gal.  L  2.  1  Cor.  xvL  1.  2  Tim.  4. 10.  I  Pet  i.  1.)  According 
to  Josephus  (Ant  Jud.  lib.xvi.  c  6.),  the  Jews  here  enjoyed  con- 
siderable privileges.  Robinson,  voce  Tut^ti* ;  Hug's  fntxod.  vol. 
iL  pp.  363— 366.) 

Galileb,  Upper  and  Lower,  17, 18.  The  Galilsans  were 
accounted  brave  and  industrious,  though  the  other  Jews  affected 
to  consider  them  as  not  only  stupid  and  unpolished,  but  also  se- 
ditious, and  therefore  proper  objects  of  contempt  (John  i.  47. 
viii.  52.)  They  were  easily  distinguished  from  Uie  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem by  a  peoculiar  dialect ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  17.  and 
note  2. 

Galilxaks,  sect  of,  principles  of,  148. 

Galilee  of  the  Nations,  18. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  account  of,  26,  27. 

Gallxo,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  and  was  called  Marcus  Annsus  Novatus; 
but  took  the  name  of  GaUio,  after  being  adopted  into  the  &mily 
of  Lucius  Junius  Gallio.  Before  his  tribunal  Saint  Paul  was 
dragged  at  Corinth.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  exhibits  him 
in  the  character  of  a  mild  and  amiable  man ;  and  St  Luke's 
account  is  confirmed  by  pro&ne  writers.    See  Vol.  L  p.  79. 

Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee  and  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  law,  under 
whom  St  Paul  was  educated.  (Acts  v.  24.  xxii.  3.)  He  possessed 
great  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  pre- 
sided over  the  sanhedrin  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  CaUgiila, 
and  Claudius. 

Games,  Olympic,  allusions  to,  explained,  191 — 194.  Gym- 
nastic games  in  imitation  of  them  among  the  Jews,  190. 

Gardens  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  180. 

Garments  of  the  priests,  113.  Of  the  high-priests,  1 13, 1 14. 
Rending  of,  a  sign  of  moummg,  159.  Great  wanirobes  of, 
ibid. 

Gates  of  cities,  155.;  were  seats  of  justice,  54.  Gates  of 
Jerusalem,  19,20. 

Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  one  of  their  five  principalities 
(1  Sam.  vL  17.),  fiimous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliath.  David 
conquered  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all  Israel  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4.) :  it  continued  subject  to  his  successors  till  the  declension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judan.  Rehoboam  rebuilt  or  fortified  it. 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8.)  Uzziah  reconquered  it,  as  did  Hezekiah.  Jose- 
phus makes  it  part  of  the  tribe  of  Pan ;  but  Joshua  takes  no 
notice  of  it  Calmet  thinks,  that  Mithcah,  mentioned  by  Moses 
(Num.  rxxiii.  29.),  is  the  Metheg  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1.  In  our  au- 
tiiorized  version  it  u  rendered,  David  took  Metheg-Ammah,  that 
is,  J^etheg  the  Mother,  which,  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  1.,  is  explained 
by — He  took  Gath  and  her  daughters  (or  towns)  ;  Gath  being 
the  mother,  and  Metheg  the  daughter.  But  it  may  be  that  the 
district  of  Gath  and  its  dependencies  was  called  in  David's  time 
Metheg-Ammah ;  but  this  being  unusual,  or  becoming  obsolete, 
the  author  of  the  Chronicles  explains  it  to  be  Gath  and  its  vil- 
lages. According  to  this  idea,  Gath  of  the  Philistines,  the  birth- 
plaoe  of  giants  T2  Sam.  xxL  20.  22.),  must  lie  &r  in  Arabia 
Fetrea,  tmards  Egypt,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the 


first  book  of  Chronicles,  who  says,  that  the  sons  ef 
being  in  Egypt,  attacked  the  city  of  Galli,  and  weae  there  siabk 
(1  Chron.  viL  21.) 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  lasgs  lown  called  Gath,  in  the  vtj 
from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaxa;  and  Eusebius  speaks  of  anoihei 
Gath,  five  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  towajcd  Lydda  (oooi^ 
quently  different  from  that  which  Jerome  speaks  ol^ ;  abo  an. 
other  Gath,  or  Gattha,  between  Jamnia  and  Aotipslxis.  Jenaie 
likewise,  speaking  of  Gath-Opher,  the  place  of  the  piopiici 
Jonah's  birth,  says,  it  was  called  Gath-Opher,  or  Gath,  in  ilw 
district  of  Opher,  to  distingaish  it  from  others  of  the  ■» 
nsme. 

Gath  was  the  most  southern  dty  of  te  PhJiisripfSj  as  Ekna 
was  the  most  northern ;  so  that  Ekroa  and  Gath  axe  pbeed  m 
the  boundaries  of  their  land.  (1  Sam.  vii.  14.  zvji  62.)  Gatb 
lay  near  Mareshah  (^Cbron.  jX.  8.  Mjcah  i.  14.  Heb.),  vtieb 
nearly  agrees  with  Jerome,  who  places  Gath  on  the  roi4  bw 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza.  Crath  was  a  plsce  oi  strength,  is  lb 
time  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah,  independent  of  the  kinp 
of  Judah  (Amos  vi.  2.  Micah  i.  10.  14.);  bat  was  takabf 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  while  Amos  was  living ;  and  aficnrdi 
by  Hezeklal^  in  Micah's  time.  Gethaim  (2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Neh.  li 
33.)  is  Gath.    David  had  a  company  of  Gittite  guards^ 

Gaulovitis,  District  <^,  18. 

Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of  the  Jews^  distant  about  60 
miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem :  it  was  one  of  the  five  citia 
of  the  Philistines,  which  fell  by  lot  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  {l^ 
XV.  47.),  and  which  offered  their  golden  emerods  to  the  God  tf 
Israel  for  a  trespass-offering.  (1  Sam*  vi.  17.)    Its  gttcs  voi 
carried  away  by  Samson  (Judg.  zvi.  2.),  and  hither  be  was  fa- 
ducted  when  taken  by  the  Philistines  (v.  31.),  three  thounnd «i 
whom,  both  men  and  women,  were  sssemUed  on  the  roof  of  thi 
temple  of  thor  god  Dagon  (27.),  and  perished  when  Siofoo 
pulled  it  down.  (30.)    *'  If  aoy  one  should  question  the  po» 
biUty  of  3000  people  being  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple  in  qiM» 
tion,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  accounts  of  the  tessplM  st  Tbeto 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  have  been  given  by  all  recent  tiawilai; 
accounts,  whidi,  while  they  come  to  ps  authenticated  Id  sicb  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their  idtf  sod 
correctness,  at  the  same  time  pcesent  thingp  apparently  incn^ 
and  contrary  to  all  the  philosophizing  of  most  spsoilstiit  tod 
theoretical  historians.    The  ruins  of  ancient  G^reece  and  fisar 
so  far  as  vastness  and  extent  are  conoemed*  dwindle  into  iosgoi 
ficanoe  when  compared  with  the  astonishing  remains  of  c«^ 
architecture  at  Thebes.    What  is  most  confounding  of  ail  (o  that 
philoBophizingt  in  which  historians  of  a  skeptical  cast  are  piQU 
to  indulge,  is,  that  these  migh^  ruins  are,  beyond  sU  dooU,  tbi 
relics  of  architecture  designed  and  executed  in  sges,  when  (is 
some  popular  writers  admonish  us  to  believe)  men  were  not  jd 
weaned  from  contending  with  the  beasts  of  the  feiest  foi  Ibeir 
lairs  and  for  their  acorns,  nor  but  veiy  little  elevated  above  tbnL 
The  ruins  at  Thebes  present  evidences  of  control  over  pbjscil, 
mechanical  power ;  of  skill  in  architecture  on  a  scale  of  suipW' 
ing  magnitude ;  and  of  art  in  mixing  and  laying  on  coloui^  list 
are  frew  as  if  painted  but  yesterday,  after  having  been  laid  cs 
for  more  than  thirty  centuries;  which  confound  and  pot  t0 
shame  all  that  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  experience  of  tbitt 
thousand  years,  have  since  been  able  to  accomplish.    So  nock 
for  the  rudeness,  and  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  th»prmtive 
ages.    The  Philistines,  the  near  neighbours  of  the  EgJfP^, 
and  their  hearty  coadjutors  in  polytheism,  might  well  have,  afid 
doubtless  had,  large  temples  as  well  as  they ;  large  eoougb  to 
■afford  room  for  three  thousand,  and  some  of  them  not  improbir 
bly  foT  many  more,  to  stand  upon  the  roo£    As  to  the  strength 
of  Samson,  in  tearing  away  pillars  on  which  such  enonnois 
weight  rested ; — those,  who  disbelieve  any  thing  which  is  nuif 
culous,  will  of  course  regard  the  whole  as  a  mythos  (or  iaUe); 
those,  who  admit  the  reality  of  miracles,  will  doubtless  Iw  rea^ 
to  believe,  that  there  was  some  supernatural  aid  afibrdod  him  m 
the  case  under  consideration.    A  heavy  blow  was  infiicted  op^ 
polytheism  by  the  event  in  question,  and  on  its  votsriefi"''^ 
were  the   enemies  of  God's  chosen  people."    (Stuart's  Hew. 
Chrestomathy,  pp.  189,  190.) 

After  destroying  Tyre,  Alexander  the  Great  beswgcd  (n», 
which  was  at  that  time  held  by  a  Persian  gaxrisoDt  sod  tMK» 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  appears  to  have  left  ths  cit| 
standing ;  but  afterwards,  b.  c.  96,  Alexander  Jamueosi  ragnuf 
prince  of  the  Jews,  took  it  aAer  a  siege  of  a  year  |nd  ^estroy«d 
it  Thus  was  Gaza  made  d^^late  agreeably  to  the  prediction  « 
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fefilunMb.  (a.  4.)    ^bsoq^ontly  Oibinfa»  lelniilt  .iiii  city, 
irtuch  Augustus  bestowed  on  Herod  theX^reat,  efter  wWmw  dentil 
tt  was  annexed  to  Syria.  (Schleusner  and  Robiiuon,  veoe  Tat^A.) 
The  dty  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  Aets  viii.  96.  with  the  paien- 
Jietical  remark, — that  Minn  i^^rnr  tfntfAte    it  [or  the  wmc]  is  desert : 
which  has  greatly  exercised  the  mgenuity  of  oamnientatoiS)  some 
of  whom  refer  tkvn  to  U«e,  and  translate  it  by  unfrequtn$9d  i 
while  othen  referring  it  to  the  city,  explain  it  by  deprived  i^ 
fon^ficatimt :  others  again  suppose  the  ancient  ciiy  to  have 
remained  desolate,  and  that  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  8t. 
Luke  to  have  occupied  a  somewhat  differenl  site  nearer  to  the 
sea ;  and  others  conside;-  these  words  to  be  a  mere  gloss  whkh 
haa  found  its  way  into  the  text.    A  passage,  however,  in  Jose- 
phus,  which  has  escaped  the  reaearchss  of  most  of  the  leained 
men,  clears  up  the  difficulty,  and  shows  the  minnte  fidelity  of 
tha  saered  histoziaii.    A  sliOEt  time  hefiaie  (he  siege  of  Jeniaalem, 
in  consequenoe  of  a  massaera  of  tl^  iews  at  Cesare«^  the  whole 
nation  became  gieatjty  ancaga^  and  in  revenge  laid  waste  many 
villages  and  cities ;  and  among  these  were  Anthedon  and  Qaxa, 
whidi  they  utterly  demolished..    Qaza  therefore  vras  actually 
(fM^c((,  a  desert,  at  the  time  St.  Luke  wrote.    (Josephua,  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  18.  §  1.    Hug's  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  26.)    The  neigh- 
bourhood of  modem  CUoa  is  dsscnhed  hy  Captains  Jfby  and 
Mangles  as  being  richly  wooded  with  oUves,  syoamorssy  mulher? 
riee,  oedais,  Hr  trses,  iScc  &A.    The  country  is  enclosed  by  hedges 
of  pnckiy  pears,  the  hills  gently  riaing  to  the  yvsm  beyond  each 
other,  and  the  whole  has  a  beautiful  appearance.    Exicepting  tba 
perishable  mat^ials,  with  which  the  houses  ape  oonstniioled,  stoae 
being  sub^tuted  for  mud,  the  town  partaluw  of  Ihe  wretched 
appearance  of  thoae  in  Egypt  (Travels,  p.  178.) 

G£BAiy  Mount,  31. 

GxDAUAii,  the  son  of  Ahifcam»  was  left  by  Nebuchadnenai 
in  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern  the 
remainder  of  the  people  who  continued  them.  He  was  treaeli»> 
rooaljr  slain  hy  Jshaoael  the  son  of  Nethaniah.  (S  Kings  xxv. 
22—25.) 

GxHAzi,  the  servant  of  ib»  prophet  ^iisha,  who,  cootraiy  to 
his  master's  intention,  fraudulently  obtaii^ed  presents  of  Naam^, 
the  Syrian  general,  and  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  his  wicked- 
neas  (2  Kings  v.  20 — 27.) ;  a  judgment  which  oufj^t  to  warn  us 
not  only  of  Uie  curse  which  cleaves  to  ill-gotten  wealth,  but 
above  all,  of  the  Just  vengpeance  of  God,  which  pursues  all  who, 
tor  purposes  of  worldly  gain,  bring  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon 
tbeir  religion. 

GxHiifirojc,  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  32. 

GxHEALooixs  of  the  Hebrews^  79. ;  of  the  Henidian  fpuniiy,  61. 

GxHsxsAnvTH,  a  region  60  furlongs  in^  length,  and  20  in 
breadth ;  a  very  pleasant  and  fruitful  place,  abounding  in  the 
gardens  of  great  men,  whence  it  had  its  name  from  Gen  and 
Sar,  as  being  the  gafdiBn  of  piinces ;  it  lay  at  the  bottom  «f  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  g»ie  that  name  to  iL  (Luke  v»  1.) 

GsvsxsAaxTB,  Sea  of,  20,  27. 

Gkjitii.xs,  court  ol^  in  the  temple,  99. 

OEoenArflT,  not  unknovm  to  the  Jews  as  a  scicBQi^  187. 
Sketch  of  the  historical  and  physical  geography  of  Palesttna, 
13 — 40. 

GsBoasA,  a  town  near  (jadara,  so  called,  either  from  tha  Gir- 
gaafailes,  the  posterity  of  Canaan  (for  neither  did  Zebolon  nor 
Xi^>htati  drive  out  all  the  Ganaanites,  Judg.  u  30.  33.),  or  from 
Gergiabta,  sigmfying  cliQr,  the  soil  being  day ;  it  gave  name  to 
a  legioB  so  called,  whidi  comprehended  in  it  Gadara,  Hippo, 
and  Magdala.    See  Gadara,  p.  423. 

Gsniaix  (Mount),  a  peak  of  Mount  fiphraim,  over^against 
Mount  f  bal ;  between  the  two  the  city  Sheehem  was  situated. 
(Deut.  xi.  29.  xxviL  \  1,  12.)  In  subsequent  times  this  mataa^ 
min  became  the  seat  of  the  religioua  worship  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  erected  a  taipple  there ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  101. 

GsasRox  and  Eliszbb,  the  sons  of  Moses  and  Zipporah, 
were  only  simple  Levites,  while  their  relations,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  enjoyed  the  htg^ieet  honours  of  the  pontificates 

GKasHon,  a  sen  of  hvn,  who  gave  hia  name  to  one  of  the 
Jiree  great  branches  of  the  Levites.  The  office  of  the  Gershon- 
itea  vras,  to  cany  the  veils  and  owrtains  of  the  tidwnacle,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  they  encamped. 

GxwivR,  a  country  in  Syria,  the  danghter  of  whose  king 
David  married,  and  by  her  had  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8.),  who, 
after  the  mnider  of  his  brother  Amnon,  letirod  to  tha  king  of 
Geabur  his  grandfather.    (13.) 

lisaaiva  F&omva|ih«  procurator  of  JodoB^  notioa  o(  6% 
Vol.  a  8  H 
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GtasawAVB,  a  gavistt  beyond  Kedfon,  at  the  loot  of  Moant 
Olivet,  so  called  f«am  the  wane-pEesses  in  it:  it  ia  memomble  in 
the  evangelical  hisloiy,  as  being  the  seane  of  onr  Sawiow'a 
agony,  li  is  desenbed  by  reoent  tmvellets,  as  being  a  amai 
plat  of  ground,  with  a  low  hedge  or  encloswe  of  stones ;  no 
verdure  growing  on  it,  save  six  or  eight  t enerahMooking  olives, 
which  have  stood  there  for  many  centuries:  they  are  highly 
venerated  by  the  Christiana  here,  who  consider  any  attempt  to 
cut  or  injure  them  as  amounting  to  an  set  of  profenation.  (Mis* 
aionaiy  Register  for  1824,  p.  604.  Jowett's  Heseaic^es  in  Syria, 
p.  303.  Game's  Letlan,  p.  290.  Bae  Wilson's  Tnvels,  vci  i 
p.  2^2.  thiid  edition.) 

GiaxAV,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  lerusa- 
lem:  it  is  frequently  called  Qibeah  ef  Saui,  from  being  the 
biith'^place  of  the  first  Hebsew  monarch. 

GiBBox,  the  d^pttal  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  took  ad- 
^ranlage  of  the  oaths  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  ott 
9»  ailtul  fepsesentation  whidi  they  made  of  tiwir  belonging  to  a 
veiy  remote  country.  (Josh,  ix.)  Joshua  and  the  elders  had 
not  the  precaution  to  consult  God  on  this  s&ir,  and  inconsider- 
ately made  a  leagne  with  these  people:  they  soon  diseoveied 
their  mistake,  and  without  revoking  their  promise  of  giving 
them  their  lives,  they  ceBdemned  them  to  cany  wood  and  water 
to  the  teberneole,  and  other  servile  wsoiit,  as  a  maik  of  their  pu- 
sillaaimity  and  duplieky,  as  slaves  and  captives ;  in  wluch  state 
of  servitude  they  remained,  till  the  entim  dispersion  of  te 
Jewish  nation,  a.  x.  2663,  a.  c  1461.  Three  days  after  the 
Gibennilsa  had  sunenderad  to  the  Hebrews,  the  kings  -of  the 
.Ganaanites  being  inlbimed  of  it,  came  and  besieged  the  dty  of 
Gibeon.  (Josh.  x.  3,  6ui.)  The  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua^ 
and  desired  speedy  help.  Jodiua  attacked  the  five  kings  early 
in  the  mominff,  put  them  to  flight  and  pursued  them  to  Beth- 

OTDB. 

The  Gibeonitaa  were  descended  from  the  Hivites,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  and  jHMsessed  four  cities ;  Cephiiah, 
Beeroth,  Kiijath-jearim,  and  Gibeon,  the  capital,  afterwards 
given  to  Benjamin,  excepting  Kirjath-jeaiim,  which  fell  to  Judah. 
The  Gibeonites  continued  subject  to  those  burdens  which  Joshua 
had  imposed  on  them,  and  were  very  faithful  to  the  fsraelitei^ 
Nevertheless  Saoi,  thinugh  what  mistaken  seal  we  cannot  tell, 
destroyed  a  very  gnat  number  of  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  8, 
6tc) ;  but  God,  as  a  punishment  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  reign  of. 
David,  sent  a  great  fiunine,  which  lasted  three  years  (a.  k. 
2988,  B.  c.  1017) ;  and  the  prophets  told  David  that  this  ca- 
lami^ would  continue  so  long  as  that  cruelty  lemained  unre- 
venged,  which  Saul  had  exevciMd  against  the  Gibeonites.  David 
asked  tha  Giheomtea,  what  aatisiactien  they  desiiedl  They 
answerad,  *^  Seven  ef  Saufe  tene  ve  triU  fnit  te  death,  to 
Ofoeuge  ike  bleed  of  our  brethren."  The  Gibeonites  hung  them 
up  befion  the  Lord.  This  happened  early  in  the  spring,  when, 
in  Palestine,  thsy  begin  barley-harvest  From  this  time  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Gibeonites,  as  composing  a  sort  of  separate 
people.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  included  among  the 
Kethiuim,  or  Given,  who  were  public  slaves,  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  tempto.  (1  Chron.  tx.  2.)  Afterwards,  those  of 
the  Cansanitesy  who  were  subdued,  and  had  their  lives  spared, 
were  added  to  the  Gibeonites.  We  see  (Ears  viii.  20.  iL  68* 
1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.)  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes  of 
Judah,  gave  many  of  them  to  the  Lord ;  these  Nethinim  being 
carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  Levites,  many  of 
them  retumed  with  Ezra,  Zerobbabel,  and  Nehemiah,  and  con- 
tinued as  before,  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  under  the  priests 
and  Levites.  Gibeon  was  seated  on  an  eminence,  as  is  evidenced 
by  its  name.  It  was  forty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  (according 
to  Josephus)  north.  It  is  called  Gabaa.  (2  Sam.  v.  25.  com- 
pared with  1  Ohfott.  xiv.  16.)  There  is  mention  of  the  foun- 
tain and  pool  of  Gibeon.    (2  Sam.  ii.  13.) 

We  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom,  ncft  upon  what  occa- 
sion, the  tabeniaele  and  altar  of  bunat  sacrifices  made  by  Moses, 
in  the  wilderness,  were  removed  to  Gibeon;  but  this  we  cer- 
tainly know,  that  toward  the  end  of  David's  reign,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Solomon's,  they  were  there.  ( \  Ohron.  xxi.  29, 
30.)  David,  seeing  the  angel  of  the  Lord  at  AiAunah's  thresh- 
ing-floor, was  so  tenified,  that  he  had  not  time  or  strength  to  go 
so  for  as  Gibeon,  diere  to  offer  sacrifice,  but  Solomon  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  went  to  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  because  thia 
was  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  high  places,  where  saerificeo 
were  then  toiemted,  the  temple  being  not  yet  buift.  (1  Kinga 
iii.4») 
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QiDsoir,  the  fifUi  judge  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  deliTered 
Aom  the  oppression  of  Uie  Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  ^iiL^  He 
wts  the  son  of  Joash,  of  the  tribe  of  Manaeseh ;  and,  naving 
deatrojed  the  worship  of  Baal,  was  somamed  Jxbubbaal. 
(Judg.  tL  26—32.) 

GiDiov,  Ephod  of,  137. 

GlHOH. 

1.  One  of  the  four  riven  of  Paradise ;  which  Bishop  Patrick 
tad  Dr.  Wells  suppose  to  be  the  easterly  channel  of  the  two, 
into  which  the  Euphrates  is  divided  after  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris.  Others,  however,  (and  among  them,  Gesenius,)  suppose 
it  to  be  the  Oxus  or  Araxes.  Joaephus  considen  it  to  be  the 
Nile,  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  L  c.  1.  §  3.),  which  now  is  said  to  be 
called  Guyon  by  the  Abyssinians. 

2.  A  fountain  or  watercourse  near  Jeiusalem,  where  Solomon 
was  anointed  King  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the 
prophet  ( 1  Kings  L  32—40.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
which  was  afterwards  called  Siloam  ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see 
p.  28. 

GiLBOA,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  30. 

GiLSAD,  Mountains  off  notice  of,  31.    Balm  of,  36. 

GiLOAL,  a  celebrated  place  on  the  east  of  Jericho,  and  on  thii 
side  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  encamped  for  some  time  after 
their  passage  over  that  river.  A  city  was  afterwards  built  there, 
which  became  memorable  for  many  events.  It  was  a  seat  of 
justice  (or,  as  we  should  now  term  it,  an  assize-town) :  Samuel, 
when  travelling  in  circuit  through  the  land,  went  yearly  to 
GUgaL  (1  8am.  vii.  16.)  Here  Saul  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  subsequent  times  it  was  the  seat  of  idolatry. 
(Hos.  iv.  15.    Amos  v.  5.) 

GiBDLXs,  notice  of,  166.    Military  girdle,  88. 

GiKOASHiTKs,  an  ancient  people  of  Canaan,  whose  habitation 
was  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  some  vestiges  of 
their  name  in  the  dty  of  Gebossa  or  Gergasa,  upon  the  sea 
of  Tiberias. 

God,  crimes  against,  how  punished  by  the  Jews,  61,  62. 

GoKL,  or  blood-avenger,  <^ioe  of,  67. 

Goo  and  Maooo,  the  accurate  chronologer,  Dr.  Hales,  thinks, 
are  the  general  names  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  the  districts  north  of  Caucasus,  or  Mount  Taurus,  colo- 
nized by  Gog,  or  Magog,  another  of  the  sons  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
.z.  2.),  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographen,  Jajuie  and  Majuje. 
f  Rennel.  Herod,  p.  1 12.)  Grog  rathw  denotes  the  people,  Magog 
ue  land.  Thus  Balaam  foretold  that  Christ  would  be  *'  a  king 
higher  than  Agag,"  or  rather  ''Grog,'*  according  to  the  more 
correct  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  Num.  xxiv.  7.:  and  Ezekiel,  foretelling  a 
future  invasion  of*  the  land  of  Israel  by  these  northern  nations, 
Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Togarmah,  styles  "Gog  their  chief 
prince,"  and  describes  their  host  precisely  as  Scythian  or  Tar> 
tarian ;  '*  coming  out  of  the  north,  all  of  them  riding  on  horses  ]** 
''bows  and  arrows"  their  weapons;  "covering  the  land,  like  a 
cloud,  and  coming  like  a  storm,"  in  the  "latter  days."  (Ezek. 
xxxviiL  1 — 17.)  He  also  describes  their  immense  slaughter,  in 
the  valley  of  the  passengen  on  the  east  of  the  sea,  thence  called 
the  valley  of  Hamon  Gog,  "  the  multitude  of  Gog."  ^Ezek. 
zxxix.  1 — 22.)  Thu  prophecy  seems  also  to  be  revived  m  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog  are  represented 
as  coming  to  invade  "the  beloved  city,"  and  perishing  with 
immense  slaughter  likewise  in  Armageddon,  "the  Mount  of 
Mageddo,"  or  Megiddo.  (Rev.  xvi.  14—16.  xx.  7—10.)  Dr. 
Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  (first  edition). 

Golden  Calt,  worship  of,  136.  Grolden  calves  of  Jeroboam, 
ihid. 

GroLooTHA,  notioo  of,  19. 

Goliath,  a  Philistine  gian^  a  native  of  Gbth,  well  known  for 
his  combat  with  David.    (I  Sam.  xvii.) 

GoxxR,  the  son  of  Japnet  {Qen.  x.  2,  3.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6.), 
whose  posterity  peopled  Galatia,  according  to  Josephus ;  Phrygia, 
according  to  Bochart ;  but,  according  to  Calmet  and  Gesenius, 
they  were  the  Cimmerians  or  Cimbri,  a  little  known  and  barbae 
rous  northern  nation. 

GroMoBBAH,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  were  sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea.    (G^n.  x.  19.  xiii.  10.) 

GrosHSK  (Land  of),  was  the  most  fertile  pasture  ground  in 
the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt :  thence  called  Groshen,  from  Gush, 
in  Arabic,  signifying  "a  heart,"  or  whatsoever  is  choice  or 
precious.  There  was  also  a  Goshen  in  the  texritory  of  the  tribe 
Af  Judah,  so  called  for  the  same  reason.    (Josh.  x.  41.)    Hence 

mph  xeoommended  it  to  his  fiunily  as  "  the  best  of  the  land" 
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(Gen.  xlviL  11.),  and  "the  fiit  of  the  Urd."  [Om.  xh.iv 
The  land  of  Groshen  lay  along  the  most  easteriy  bnndi  of  thi 
Nile,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  for  it  is  evident,  thtt  it  tbe 
time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the  ?file.  h 
ancient  times,  it  was  considerably  more  extenave,  both  m  leo^ 
and  breadth,  in  consequence  of  the  general  fidlure  of  the  osteni 
branches  of  the  Nile ;  the  main  body  of  the  river  veigmg  nxn 
and  more  to  the  west  continually,  and  deepening  the  chanoch 
on  that  side.  (Dr.  Hales's  Chronology,  voL  i.  p.  374.  Middea'i 
Travels  in  Turkey,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

GoTSBHusBT  of  the  Jews,  under  the  patriarchs.  See  p.  40, 
41.  Under  Moses  and  the  judges,  41,  42.  Under  the  kingi, 
42—48.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  49,  60.  Under  tfae 
Asmonean  and  Herodian  princes,  50 — 62.  Under  the  Bodq 
procurators,  62,  53. 

Gh>zAK,  a  city  or  country  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  {Ihp 
xvii.  6.  xviii.  11.  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  2.)  By  the  geopijiiiir 
Ptolemy  it  is  called  Oavxaniti*,  now  JTaMehan. 

Gbaib,  threshing  of,  178. 

Gbbat  Plaib,  account  o(  33. 

Gbkat  Sea,  28. 

Gbkatsb  (Military),  use  o^  88. 

Gbbscb,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  comprehends  all  the  eotmtiiei 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as  well  in  Greece  as  ii 
Ionia  and  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gitit 
the  name  of  Greeks  is  taken  in  a  more  uncertain  and  enhiiej 
sense,  because,  the  Greeks  being  mastera  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  dtc  the  Jews  calied  di 
those  Gkntiles  Greeks.  In  the  Maccabees,  the  Gospels,  tai 
Paul's  writings,  a  Greek  commonly  signifies — a  Gentile.  Intbe 
Old  Testament  Greece  and  Greeks  are  named  lavan.  Isaiak 
says  (Ixvi.  19.),  that  the  Loi  d  thall  tend  hit  ambai9ad«n  uJt- 
van,  to  the  ulet  afar  ojf.  Ezekiel  tells  us  (xxvii.  13. 19.}  fitat 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  came  to  the  fiurs  at  T^re.  Daniel 
(xL  2.),  spesking  of  Darius,  says  "  that  he  shall  slir  up  aB 
against  the  realm  of  Javan.'*  Alexander  the  Grreat  is  deaeriy 
by  die  name  of  King  of  Javan.     (Dan.  viiL  21.  x.  20.) 

GBiBDiiro  of  com,  178. 

GuABD,  military,  of  the  Temple,  101. 

GKtists,  reception  of,  169,  170. 

Gtmkastig  exerdses  of  the  JewSj  190. 


Habakkuk,  the  eighth  of  the  twelve  minor  prof^vbt 
foretold  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  For  an  aoiij* 
sis  of  his  predictions,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  277. 

Hadbach  (Land  of).  This  land,  which  is  mentionai  in 
Zech.  ix.  1.,  occun  in  no  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament  But 
a  Syrian  king,  who  is  called  Rehob  in  2  Sam.  viiL  3.,  is  bj  Jo- 
sephus named  K^*ot  or  A^;^qc,  which  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  wu 
his  proper  and  real  name ;  that  of  Rehob,  or  the  charioteer,  having 
been  added  characteristically  on  account  of  the  number  of  )a 
chariots.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  This  prince  reigned  over  that  part 
of  Syria  which  was  called  Zobah ;  so  that,  if  by  the  land  of  Ha- 
drach  or  Arach  be  meant  the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  the  three  cafi* 
tal  kingdoms  of  Syria — Zobah,  Damascus,  and  Hamaih,  vii 
then  be  dted  for  the  whole.     (Blayney  on  Zechariah,  p.  37.) 

Hagab,  an  Egyptian  woman,  handmaid  of  Sarah,  and  modiff 
of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xvi.  1.  xxv.  12.)  In  GaL  iv.  24, 25.  St  Pad 
applies  this  name  by  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  inferior  eop* 
dition  of  the  Jews  under  the  law,  as  compared  with  thst  of  Chn»' 
tians  under  the  Gospel. 

Haoabitss  or  Haoabxkxs,  the  descendants  of  IshmieL  (I 
Chron.  v.  10.)  They  constituted  a  tribe  of  Arabian^  who  a» 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Haogat,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets :  he  eihorted  toe 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple.  For  an  anidysis  of  his  prcdietiov 
see  p.  287. 

Hat.    See  Ai,  p.  404.  of  this  Index. 

Haib,  Jevrish  mode  of  dressing,  156,  157.  PluckiDgofl;! 
punishment,  66.    Forbidden  to  be  cut  in  certain  forma,  l^^ 

Ham. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah,  from  whom,  according  Ut  u« 
X.  6 — 20.,  most  of  the  southern  nations  were  descended,  hy 
cording  to  Gesenius  the  name  literally  denotes  warm  « ^^^ 


em. 


2.  Land  of  Baniy  a  poetical  name  for  Egypt,  probably  {»P 
Gesenius)  of  Egyptian  derivation,  but  to  the  Hebrew  ft^^^ 
the  same  signification  as  above.  (Psal.  Ixxviil  5L  cv.  SS. ./. 
cvi.22.) 
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Hakav,  ft  Ptttnan  nobleman,  celebrated  as  the  penecntor  of 
the  Jews :  he  waa  an  Amalekite  by  nation,  and  descended  from 
the  posterity  of  Agag.     (Esth.  iii. — ^ix.) 

Hamath,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  a  colony  of 
Pbcenicians,  and  the  residence  of  a  king  who  was  in  friendship 
with  David.  (Norn.  xiii.  31.  Judg.  iii.  3.  2  8am.  vm.  9.)  In 
Amos  TL  2.  it  is  called  Hamath  the  Great,  and  in  2  Chron.  viii. 
3.  Hamath-Zobah.  In  Gen.  z.  8.  the  inhabitants  are  called  Ha- 
mathites. 

Haxakbel,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  fidelity  in  reproving  the  mo- 
narch for  forming  an  alliance  with  Benhadad  king  of  Syria. 
(8  Chron.  xvL  7—10.) 
Haitdkills  of  the  Jews.  154. 

Hannah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  and  the  mother  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  whom  she  consecrated  to  the  ssrvioe  of  God.  (l  Sam. 
I.  u.) 

Hanuk,  the  son  of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Amorites.  By  the 
advice  of  evil-coonsellore  he  nMJtreated,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  ambessadois  whom  David  had  sent  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  accession.  (See  p.  167.)  This  transaction  led  to  a 
war,  which  terminated  fiitally  for  Hanun,  whose  army  was  utterly 
discomfited,  his  capital  taken,  and  his  subjects  destroyed.  (2  Sam. 
X.  XL  1.  xii.  26—^0.)  Hanun  is  supposed  to  have  perished 
during  the  war. 

Haphtohoth,  or  sections  of  the  prophets  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues, 104.    Table  of  them,  105. 

Ha  KAN. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham  and 
Nahor,  the  fiither  of  Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah.  He  is  said  by 
Moses  to  have  died  before  his  frrther  (Gen.  xi.  28.),  a  circum- 
stance which  to  us  may  appear  too  minute  to  be  recorded ;  but 
in  those  days,  when  life  was  longer,  and  subject  to  fewer  dis- 
eases than  at  present,  the  death  of  a  son  before  his  fiither  was  an 
ereut  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  distinctly  noticed.  With 
(he  exception  of  Abel,  Haran  is  the  first  man  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  htttory,  whose  father  beheld  him  depart  this  life. 

2.  Harah  or  Charak,  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, where  Abraham  sojourned  for  a  time  in  his  passage  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  probably  the  same  city,  which  the 
Greeks  afterwards  called  Kautt  and  the  Romans  Carre,  and  which 
rocame  celebrated  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus. 

Harem  (Royal),  notice  of,  47. 

Harkth,  Foresl  of,  86. 

Haroshetu  of  the  Gentilet,  a  city  near  Lake  Merom,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  Grentiles  who  re- 
sided in  its  vicinity.  Here  Sisera  dwelt,  whose  troops  were  dis- 
comfited and  pursued  by  the  Israelites  to  its  very  gates. 

Harp,  form  of,  184. 

Hartksts  of  Palestine,  account  o^  23. 177,  178. 
Hayilah. 

1.  Two  districts  in  Yemen,  the  one  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
lots  of  HaviLah,  the  son  of  Gush,  and  g^ndson  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X.  7.),  the  other  by  descendants  of  Shem.  (ver.  29.) 

S.  A  gold  country  (Gen.  ii.  11.),  perhaps  a  general  name  for 
Aiabia  (and  India),  which  accords  best  with  the  opinion  of  those 
who  imagine  the  Pison  to  be  the  Ganges. 

Haubait,  a  district  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Canaan,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  town  or  city  of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvi. 
18.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  Auranitis  of  Josephus  and  the 
Itcrba  of  St  Luke.  (iii.  l.)-^For  its  limits,  &c.  see  p.  18. 

Hazaei.,  a  general  officer  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  whom 
he  treacherously  murdered  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  During  a 
reign  of  more  than  forty  years  he  was  the  vigilant  and  successful 
enemy  of  the  Hebrew  princes,  whose  territories  he  laid  vr&slc, 
and  at  length  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  whence  he  consented  to 
withdraw,  only  on  condition  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  palace  being  delivered  up  to  him. 

Head,  covering  for,  156. 

Heads  of  tribes  or  families,  41,  42. 

Heatrbit  Natioits,  account  of  their  deities  worshipped  by. 
Allusion  to  their  idolatrous  rites  explained,  189 — 142. 

Hbhsr. 

1.  The  son  of  Salah  (Gren.  xi.  14.),  firom  whom  some  critics 
and  commentators  have  supposed  that  his  descendants  the  He- 
brews derived  their  name. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  and 
hos^d  of  Jael,  who  killed  Sisera. 

HiBftBWB  or  THB  HxBBBws,  who  they  were^  108. 


HI 


HsBBoir,  anciently  called  Abba,  and  Kir7Ath-A  kba,  a  city 
of  Judsa,  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  soutbwaid 
of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty  miles  north  firom  Beersheba.  Abmhanii 
Sarah,  and  Isaac,  were  buried  near  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  (Gren.  xxiii  7,  8,  9.)  Near  this  place  was  the  oak  ot 
tiupentine  tree,  under  which  Abraham  received  three  angels 
(Gen.  xviiL  1.)  Hebron  was  allotted  to  Judah.  The  Lord  as- 
signed it  to  Caleb  for  inheritance.  (Josh.  xiv.  13.)  Joshua  first 
took  Hebron,  and  killed  its  king  (Josh.  x.  3.  23.  37.),  but  after- 
waids  Caleb  again  conquered  it,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  his 
Uribci,  and  the  valour  of  Othniel.  It  was  appointed  for  a  dwel- 
ling of  the  pricjits,  and  a  dty  of  refuge.  David,  afler  the  death 
of  Saul,  settled  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  here.  At  Hebron,  Ab- 
saium  bftgan  his  rebellion.  During  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the 
Edomiteti,  having  invaded  the  south  of  Judah,  took  Hebron: 
wherefore  in  Josephus  it  is  sometimes  made  a  part  of  Edom. 
Here  Zachariah  and  Elisabeth  resided,  and  John  the  Baptist  was 
bom.  It  is  described,  in  1823,  as  being  a  large  town,  with  a 
Turkish  mosque  erected  over  the  supposed  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs.    (Came's  Letters,  p.  280.) 

HsLXOPOLiTAir  Temple,  notice  of,  101. 

HBLI.BHISTIC  Jews,  who  they  were,  110. 

Hblmbt  of  the  Jews,  87. 

HBRMOoxirxs,  the  name  of  a  man  who  at  first  was  St.  Paul's 
companion,  but  afterwards  deserted  Yam.  (2  Tim.  i.  16.) 

HxRMOir,  Mount    See  p.  30. 

HxBOD  the  Great,  account  o^  50,  5 1.  Massacre  of  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem  by  his  order,  51.;  I.  419. 

HxRos  Agrippa,  I.  and  II.,  account  of,  53. 

HxBOD  Antipas,  account  of,  52.  Why  he  was  at  war  with 
Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  I.  60. 

Hbbodiah  faxilt,  genealogy  of,  61. 

HxRODiAKs,  sect  of,  account  of,  148. 

Hebodtas,  the  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle  Philip 
(Herod) ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  him,  and  connected  herself 
with  his  brother  Herod  Antipas,  whom  she  persuaded  to  put  John 
the  Baptist  to  death,  because  he  had  boldly  denounced  their 
incestuous  nnion.  (Matt  xiv.  3.  6.  Mark  vL  17.  19.  22.  Luke 
iiL  19.) 

HxsHBOir,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  situated 
about  20  miles  eastward  of  the  river  Jordan :  it  was  given  to  tlie 
tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  which  ir 
now  called  Hhubhzan.  Numerous  ruins  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. This  town  is  situated  on  so  commanding  a  position,  that 
the  view  from  it  extends  at  least  30  miles  in  every  direction ;  and. 
to  the  southward,  where  the  prospect  is  most  extensive,  the  eye 
ranges,  probably,  a  distance  of  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  (Buck 
Ingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  1 06.) 

Hezikiar,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah :  he 
was  a  wise  and  pious  prince,  who  extirpated  idolatry,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  throughout  his  dominions.  For  a 
notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

HiDDiKBL,  one  of  the  four  rivers  which  watered  Paradise. 
(Gen.  ii.  14.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Tigris. 

HiEL,  of  Bethel,  rebuilt  Jericho,  notwithstanding  the  maledic* 
tion  denounced  in  Josh.  vi.  26. ;  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  in 
his  own  family ;  his  eldest  son  dying  when  the  foundations  of 
the  walls  were  laid,  and  his  youngest  son  when  the  gates  wen 
set  up.  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.) 

HixRAPOLis,  a  city  of  Phiygia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colosss  ami 
Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  13.),  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which 
now  flow  disregarded  by  the  Turcomans.  **  Once  there  existed 
en  ihc  sclf-eame  spot  a  life*giving  stream  :  but  Epaphras  and  his 
successors,  who  said  to  the  then  countless  muhitudes  of  HierR- 
polis, — *  Whosoever  will,  may  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life 
finely,'  have  ages  ago  been  silent  in  the  grave."  (Arundeirs 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  83.)  The  ruins  of  Hierapolis  are 
still  considerable :  they  are  described  by  Mr.  A.  (Ibid.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
This  place  is  now  called  Pambouk  Kalesi. 

HiBRooLTPRic  sTOKXs,  forbiddon  to  be  wondupped  by  the 
Israelites,  139. 

HioH  PLACES,  accoimt  of,  101-^108.  140. 

HioH-PRiESTs,  functions,  dress,  and  pnvileges  of,  113,  .14. 
Their  succession,  116. 

HiHKox,  a  person  who  is  known  only  firom  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  given  his  name  to  a  Vallxt,  situated  at  a  vety 
short  distance  i  om  Jerusalem ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  set  p.  8S 
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BiftAx  I.  king  of  Tyfe,  the  allj  or  tributary  of  David,  to 
vhom  ik£  seot  amhMndors  to  congratuUte  him  on  his  acoeaaoii 
io  thfi  throne.  The  dominions  of  Hiram  are  sufpoaed  to  have 
extended  over  the  western  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
When  David  was  building  a  palace,  Hiram  sent  him  cedar  tim- 
ber and  able  artificers.  (2  Sam.  v,  U.  1  Chron.  liv.  1.) 

HiKAx  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  who  coo- 
gratulated  Solomon  en  succeeding  his  fiuher  on  the  ihrone  of 
IsneL  He  alto  furnished  Solomon  with  timber,  stone,  and  arti- 
ficers for  his  magnificent  buildings,  especially  the  tempbs  at  Jeru- 
aakni.    He  is  known  under  the  eame  name  by  prafiue  histo- 


HiBAM  or  HuKiJi,  a  celebrated  aztifioer,  wna  the  son  of  a 
widow,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  Tyrian.  He  waa 
sent  by  Hiram  IL  to  Sobmon,  for  whom  he  exeotted  the  princi- 
pal work  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
aacred  utensils.  (I  Kings  viL  1. 3.  3  Chron.  iL  14.  iv.  1 1.) 

HisTomicAL  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  13—22. 

HisToaicAL  WmiTise,  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  1^6,  186. 

HiTTiTES,  the  descendants  of  Heth^  the  second  son  of  Canaan, 
rhey  dwelt  in  the  south  pert  of  the  promised  land,  near  Hebron. 

HiviTss,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Avim,  whom  the  PhiUstinee  expelled.  Driven 
from  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  part  of  them  appear  to  have  set- 
tled about  Avim,  Gibeun,  and  Shechem,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  Hivites  in  Josh.  ix.  11. 19.  xvii.  23*  Gen.  zxxiv.  2. ;  and 
another  part  seem  to  have  settled  near  Mount  Hermon.  (Josh, 
xi.  3.) 

Ho  a  A  a,  the  son  of  Jethro,  and  the  bn>ther-in4aw  of  Moses^  at 
whose  earnest  request  he  accompanied  the  Israelites  as  a  guide 
through  the  wilderness.  His  family  dwelt  among  them  during 
the  time  of  the  first  judges. 

Holocausts,  account  of^  118. 

Holt  Laitd,  the  countiy  of  the  Jews,  why  so  called,  13. 
Sketch  of  ibB  historical  geography,  13—22,  Physical  geography 
and  productions,  23 — 37.  Testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern 
geographers  to  its  fertility,  37,  38.  Calamities,  38—40.  Its 
present  degraded  state  accounted  for,  38.  Its  government  in  the 
patriarchal  times,  40.  Under  Moses,  41 — 42.  Under  Joshua 
and  the  Judges,  42.  Under  the  Kings,  42 — i7.  Reason  why 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  than  that  of  Israel,  42. 
Its  conation  under  the  AsmonsBan  princea  and  sovereigns  of  the 
Herodian  fiunily,  and  under  the  Roman  procurators,  60--^i8L 

Holt  or  Holies,  account  (^  96. 100. 

Hoxicios,  proceedings  in  case  o(  63, 

HoirsT  of  Palestine,  36. 

HoFttEAH.    See  pHAnAon-HopiiBAK. 

Hoa. 

1.  A  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Edom  where  Aaron  died 
(Num.  XX.  22 — ^28.),  whose  pretended  tomb  is  still  shown  to 
travcUen;  but,  &om  its  appearance,  it  should  seem  to  have  been 

ebuilt  at  no  very  distant  period.    The  view  from  this  mountain 
is  extensive.    (Iriiy's  and  Mangles'  Traveli^  pp.  433 — 438.) 

2.  A  mountain  in  Lebanon.  (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8.) 

Ho  ax  B,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  so  near  Mount  Sinai 
that  Horeb  and  Sinai  seem  to  be  two  hills  of  the  same  mountain. 
Sinai  lies  east,  Horeb  west :  so  that  when  the  sun  rises,  the  latter 
is  covered  with  the  shadow  of  Sinai.  There  are  springs  and 
fruit-trees  on  Horeb,  but  only  rain-water  on  Sinai.  At  Horeb 
God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  (Exod,  iii.  1, 2, 3.) 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  Moses  struck  the  rock,  and  drew 
water  £rom  it  (Exod.  xviL  6.)  Elijah  retired  here  U>  avoid  the 
persecution  of  Jeiebel  (1  Kings  xix.  8.) ;  and  the  cave  or  grotto, 
in  which  the  prophet  found  shelter,  is  yet  pointed  out  by  tradition, 
the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  sur* 
rounding  scenery.  This  cave  "  is  as  desolate  a  place  of  refuge 
as  the  fancy  can  e(moeive:— no  brook  or  pool  is  nigh,  to  quench 
the  burning  thirst ;  not  a  idirub  grows  on  the  soil,  but  sad  and 
U3elesa  predpicea  are  on  every  side.  Every  part  of  the  way  was 
strewed  with  broken  fragments  of  rocks."  (Came's  RecoUoctiona 
of  the  East,  p.  345.^  It  is  frequently  said  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  God  gave  the  law  at  Horeb,  though  other  places  expreasiy 
name  Sinai ;  because  Horeb  and  Sinai  in  some  sort  form  but  one 
mountain.  From  its  lofty  summit  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  every 
side,  as  ftir  as  the  eye  can  reach,  but  ranges  of  naked  mountains 
succeeding  each  other,  like  waves  of  tlie  sea.  This  mountain  is 
DOW  called  St  Catherine's.  (Came's  I«etten  from  the  East, 
pp,  197,  1980 

HoniTXs,  a  jpsople  who  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxv.  6.), 
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whenoe  they  w«B»  sobiaqfBeadj  expdMby  thsBdctniis.  (Dki 
11.  12.  83.^ 

HoBsss,  notice  of^  176. 

HoBTicuLTuu  of  the  Jew^  aeconnt  o^  179, 180. 

HOSSA. 

1.  The  earlier  name  of  JosnuA,  the  servant  and  saeeanrtf 
Moses.  (Num.  xiii.  8. 16.^ 

S«  The  last  king  of  iRial,  who,  having  eoaqand  t^ 
Pekah,  slew  him  and  usurped  his  throne.  In  his  leign  Shdn. 
neser  king  of  Aassrria  invaded  Isnel,  took  Samuia,  vUdi  ke 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins^  and  removed  the  IsnBlitoi  bn^ 
the  river  EuphraleSk 

3.  The  first  of  the  minor  prophets.  Foor  an  aoalyai  of  whoa 
predictions,  see  pp.  260 — 262. 

HospiTALiTT  of  the  Jews,  178.  Notice  of  TcsKtt  Bmb. 
tales,  173,  174.  ^^ 

Hot  Ssasoh  in  Palestine,  24,  25. 

HovRs  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  72,  73< 

Houses  of  the  Jews  and  their  liimitun,  151*— 164.  Lenr 
of  houses,  184,  ^ 

HvLo AH,  a  prophetess,  the  irile  of  ShaUum,  who  wm  easgU 
by  Jeeiah  concerning  the  book  of  tlie  law,  whkh  wss  ibimdnika 
treasBiy  of  the  temple.  (2  Kings  xxii,  14.) 

HVR,  whom  s<Hne  have  supfwssd  to  be  the  husbtud  of  HGiinL 
end  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  onecf  ik 
most  intimate  firiends  of  the  latter.  During  the  battle  bctma 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Amalekites,  he  upheld  ths  veaij  um  4 
Moses,  and  when  he  was  absent  he  shared  with  Aanoih 
anthority  over  the  Israelites.  (Exod.  xvii.  10.  xxiv.  li) 

HusnAHSBT  of  the  Jews,  account  o^  174«-178. 

HusaAi,  the  fiiend  of  I)avid ;  who,  during  the  rebeflioKf 
Absalom,  remained  with  that  prince,  and  was  of  enunent  tenia 
to  David  by  infatuating  the  counsels  of  Absalom.  (28uD.xii) 

HTXEVjins  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  ettiien  of  Epfaov: 
who  being  converted  by  St  Paul,  afterwards  fell  into  the  iwrnf 
of  those  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or,  rKfaer,  vW 
maintained  that  the  term  was  to  be  understood  figanttfisi/ji 
reference  to  conversion,  as  being  a  leeurrection  ftoiB  tiidr  fomer 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  that  no  olher  icMinctioo  ni 
to  be  expected.  (Valpy  on  3  Tim.  ii.  17.) 

Htssov,  notice  o^  36.  note  7. 


Ibzav,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  governed  seven  jeen.  Hh 
prosperity  is  indicated  by  the  dzcumstanoe  of  hii  hsvioftkitT 
sons,  and  as  many  daaghters ;  and  liis  riches,  by  ail  cf  tba 
being  mamed.  (Juidg.  xiL  8.) 

IcoiriuK,  a  city  of  Lycaoniat  the  chief  eftfie  fouteeD  bekif 
ing  to  that  tetrarchy.  Here  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews  mdpns* 
lytes,  to  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  preadung,  and  coniniiDf 
their  doctrine  by  miracles,  converted  many  to  the  Chmtiiii  isiii 
(Acts  ziv.  1, 2, 3.) ;  and  here  the  nnbeUenng  Jews  and  Gestfe 
nMde  an  assault  upon  them,  t9  lue  ihtm  d$ipitefitajf,  ad  a 
atone  them.  (ver.  5.)    It  is  now  called  Konieh. 

Idolatbt,  origin  and  progress  of,  135.  Hisleiy  of  ik  aooog 
the  Israelites,  Idd,  136.  DiHerent  kinds  of,anditspaniduRro^<l' 
Idols  worshipped  by  them,  136—139.  Idob  of  Gieeb  aiil  Bo- 
mans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  1 39.  AUiifiooi  u  Soip- 
tuxe  to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  explained,  W,  \^ 

IsnxjBA,  or  Edox,  country  of,  18. 

Illtbicum,  a  province  lying  to  the  north  and  DorlbveitH 
Macedonia,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  (M 
of  Venice.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Liboniia  to  the  noith 
(now  called  Croatia),  which  is  not  mentioned  in  tbe  Neir  Tetto- 
ment;  and  Dalmalia  to  the  south,  which  rogiea  still  retains  u» 
same  name.  Hither,  St  Paul  informs  Timothy,  Titot  voij 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10.) ;  and  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  he  says  that  be  pnacM 
the  Gospel  from  Jerutalem  rotted  about  unto  Mlyntum* 

iMPnisoKXSirr,  Jewish  modes  of,  65i,  66. 

ifitei/Tiaf  or  Upper  Garments,  described,  166, 

IxpuniTixs,  legal,  purifications  o^  134.  .^....,,^ 

Ikauoubatiox  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Jadaht  cfiWB* 
of,  44. 

Ikcsjisk,  oflering  of^  119* 

Iff  jUBixs  (corporal),  pumahment  o(  63,  64. 

IiTTSRCALABT  Month,  uoticc  of,  74. 

IxTxaxsiTT,  rites  of,  198—1200. 

Ibrioatioit  practised  by  the  Jews,  176^  177.  * 

Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Saimh,  and  ooe  of  ttf  J** 
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•zchs  of  thie  IsraelitUh  natioiL  He  married  Bebekab,  and  was 
the  &ther  cf  Esau  and  Jacob,  by  wilom  he  was  faonourablj- 
aniazied  in  iha  caw  of  Mafil^afay  about  ten  jeaxa  before  Jacob 
ivcat.  into  Egypt. 

IsAXAO,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet^  distinguished  for  the 
■txength  and  sublimity  of  bis  conceptions  and.  language.  For  & 
further  icoouni  of  Isuahk  and  an  aialysis  of  his  prediations^  oee 
^p.  262^-269.  In  Acta  viiL  28.  30.  Esaias  or  Isaiah  is  metony- 
mifsliy  put  for  the  book  or  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

XaaBosHSTH,  or  Isubaal,  the  son  and  eucoeasor  of  Saul.  He 
reigned  only  two  years;  his  whole  party  being  thrown  into  eon- 
liuioa  on  the  death  of  Afaner,  and  himself  being  assaasinatBd  by 
two  flaptsins  of  his  own  troops.  (2  Sam.  ii.  1  Chron.  viii,.3d.  ix. 

IscAaiOT.    See  Jubas,  pw  432,  infra, 

IsHMABi^  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar.  Oa  Uie  birth  of 
laaaci  Hagar  and  her  son  were  expelled  from  the  house  of  Abrs!- 
hain,  at  ti^  desire  of  Sarah,  and  dwelt  in  the  wildemessof  Paran, 
to  the  south,  of  Falestise.  Of  Egyptian  origin  by  his  mother, 
lahmael  married  an  Egyptian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  Esau  married,  and  twelve  sons,  who 
gaTe  their  names  to  as  many  tribes  of  Arabians,  conformably  to 
the  predictions  conoeminglshmael.  (Gen.  zvii.  20.  xzv.  9.  xiviii. 
9.  jucxvi  6.)  For  a  notice  of  these  predictions  and  theif  fulfill 
ment,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  122.    Ishmael  died,  aged  137  years. 

IBI.S8  Of  TBx  GavTiLSS  (Gen.  x.  6»),  probably  mean  many  of 
the  maritime  countries  wari:bed.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Hebrews  also  used  the  word  iUea  to  Agnify  all  those  countries 
which  were  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.  (lBa.jd.  U)|  IL  zl*  15. 
Jer.  iL  10.) 

UsAxi.,  (tfiat  is,  a  prince  of  God,  or  a  mifl^ty  prince,^  the 
name  given  by  the  angel  to  the  patnaroh  Jacob  at  Peniel.  (Gen. 
•XTiii.  24.)  By  Israel,  in  the  S^ptures,  is  sometimes  meant  the 
person  of  Jacob,  and  aometimes  his  whole  progeny,  including 
both  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the 
ten  tiibea  as  ^tinct  from  Judah. 

IsnAxi^  Land  o^  13.    Kingdom  of,  17. 48.    Mountains  oi,  31. 

IsKAKLXTss,  the  descendants  of  IsraeL  At  first  they  were 
called  Hebrews,  frxtm  the  patriarch  Abraham,  sumamed  the  Be- 
brew,  from  his  having  passed-  over  the  Euphrates  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.  After  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  they  were  generally 
called  laraelites^  and  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonbh  capti- 
vity, they  were  denominated  Jews,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
moot  considerable  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Their  political  stale  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  subversion  of  their  kingdom  by  the 
AjBsyrians,  40^-50.  Idola  worshipped  by  them,  186 — 139,  Court 
of  the  Israelites,  9d. 

IssACHAB,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  the  head  of 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsnieL  For  the  limita  of  the  canton 
•Hotted  to  which,  see  p.  17. 

I^ALT,  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  the 
Gulf  of  Veniee,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Ligustine  and 
T'yrrhene  Seas^  vrfaich  names  were  formerly  applied  to  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Rokx  was  its  capital,  and  the  seat  of 
almost  umversal  empire  in  the  time  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
ITeatament.    (Acts  xviiL  2^  xcvii  1. 6.  H6b.  xiiL  24.) 

iTvaAA,  region  o^  IQ. 


Jabbok,  Brook,  notice  of,  26* 

Jabesk,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan, 
generally  called  Jabesh-Gilead,  because  it  lay  in  Gilead,  al  the 
loot  of  the  mountains  so  named.  According  to  Eusebius  it  was 
six  miles  from  Pella  towards  Gerasa ;  consequently  it  must  have 
been  eaat  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Jabesh-Gilead  vras  sacked  by 
the  Israelites,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to  join  in  the  War 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Judg.  xxi  8.)  Nahash,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  laying  siege  to  Jab^i,  proposed  hard  eonditioBs 
to  the  inhabitants,  from  which  Saul  delivered  them,  a.  x.  2909, 
B.  c  1094.  They  ever  after  showed  great  gratitude  to  Saul 
and  his  family :  they  carried  off  his  and  his  sons'  bodies,  which 
the  Philistines  had  hung  upon  die  walls  of  Bethshan,  and 
buried  them  honounbly  in  a  wood  near  their  dtjr*  (1  Sant  rrri. 
11—13.) 


Jabih  L  lung  of  Hazor,  one  of  the  most  povrerfiil  Canaanitiah 
chieftains,  ruled  over  the  northern  pert  of  the  land -of  promise^ 
After  the  ruin  of  the  confederatioh  fermed  against  the  Israelites 
by  Adonizedek,  Jsbin  assembled  his  trUintaries  near  the  waters 
of  Meimn,and  summoned  all  their  forces  jto  aims.  Thu  coalition 


was  destroyed,;  as  well  as  the  preceding;  and  Jabin  himaslf 
perished  at  the  destruction  ef  his  eapittal,  HaMMr;  (Josht-xi 
1— 12.) 

Jabiit  IL  king  ef  Haxor,  was  pnibably  descended  from  the 
precedii^  sovereign.  During  one  or  other  of  the  servitudes  ef 
Isnel  under  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the  kingdom  of  Hazor,  whiflb 
Joshua  had  destroyed,  appears  to  have  been  re-established;  and 
Jabin  must  have  possessed  a  powerful  dominion,  since  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  into  the  field  900  chariots  armed  widi  scythes. 
This  Jabia  opprossed  the  Isrselites  for  twenty  years.  After  the 
death  of  his  general  Siaeia,  who  had  been  conquered  by  Barak, 
the  war  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  but  it  was  finally  termi' 
nated  by  the  rain  of  Jabin.  (Judg  iv.) 

Jacob,  the  second  son  of  I^aac  snd  Rebckah,  and  the  fiither  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  Having  surreptitiously  obtained  his 
Other's  blessing  (Gren.  xxvil.),  to  avoid  his  brotheiPs  resentment, 
Bebekah  sent  him  away  alone  into  Mesopotamia,  to  Laban  her 
brother^  whose  daughters^  Leah  and  Rachel,  he  married.  After 
serving  Labaa  many  years,  he  returned  into  the  land  of  Canaan; 
having  during  hia  journey  had  an  amicable  interview  with  hia 
brother  Esau.  He  afterwards  dwelt  at  Shechem,  in  a  fieldwhich 
he  had  purchased  of  the  Hivites ;  but  being  apprdiensive  of  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  lor  the  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites  by 
Simeon  and  Levi  on  account  of  the  violation  of  their  sister  Binan 
by  Shechem,  Jacob  removed  to  Bethel,  where  he  ofiered  sacrifice, 
and  God  renewed  his  promises.  Many  yeaia  after  this  he  went 
down  to  Egypt  to  hia  aon  Joseph,  where  he  resided  seventeen 
years,  and  died  in  a  good  oU  age,  after  giving  lus  prophetic 
blessing  to  his  sons.  Jacob  is,  in  Scripture,  frequently  put  meto- 
nymicaky  for  his  posterity,  that  is^  for  the  Israelitish  nation. 

Jacob's  Wbl£,  notice  oi,  28. 

Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  She  killed  Siscra,  general 
of  the  Canaanitish  army,  whom  she  had  received  into  her  tent, 
by  driving  a  nail  into  his  temples :  oonceming  this  transaction, 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  41 1. 

Jaib,  a  Gileadite,  who  judged  the  Israelites  for  twenty-two 
yeiffs.  He  had  durty  sons  who  governed  thirty  towns,  whidi 
also  bore  the  name  of  the  towns  of  Jair. 

Jaibus,  a  ruler  or  presiding  officer,  of  a  ^nagogne,  whoae 
daughter  Jesus  Christ  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle :  ^e  circum- 
stances of  which  are  considered  in  VoL  I.  pi  105. 

Jaxss. 

1.  J  AXES,  the  9on  of  ZebtdeCf  and  the  brother  of  the  apostte 
John :  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  about  a.  n«  44. 
(Matt  iv.  21.  X.  2.  Mark  ill  17.  Luke  vL  14.  Actsi  13.  xii.  2.) 

2.  Jasxs,  sumamed  the  Lett,  (Mark  xv^  40.)  He  was  the 
son  of  Alvhjbus,  and  wrote  the  epistle  which  bears  his  name. 
For  an  anaiysia  of  which,  and  a  fiirther  aocount  of  James,  aee 
pp.  359,  360. 

Jaknss  and  Jaxbbxs,  two  of  the  piincipal  Egyptian  magi- 
cians ;  who  withstood  Moses  and  Aaron  by  attempting  to  imitate 
the  miracles  which  th^  actually  performed.  (Exod.  rii.  11, 12. 
viii^  7.  .18, 19^)  As  these  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testn^ 
ment,  the  apostle  probably  derived  them  from  tradition  (8  Tim. 
ni.  Si),  as  they  are  often  mentioned  in  the  rsbbinical  books. 

Japhxt,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  was  a  witness  of  the  delQga, 
and  one  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  axk.  His  descendanta 
first  settled  in  the  iries  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Europe,  whence  they  spread  into  the 
north  and  west. 

Ja&hah,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  an  Israelite  named  Sheslum,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  consequently  gave  him 
his  liberty.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Jarfash  was  a  proselyte  to 
the  religion  of  IsraeL  (1  Chron.  ii  84.'^ 

Jatxliks  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Jasbb^  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad :  it 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  Levitiod  cities.  (Josh,  xxi  80.  xiS. 
25.)  The  Sea  of  Jabxb,  (mentioned  in  Jer.  xlviii  32.),  Dr. 
Blaney  is  of  ophuon  is  the  Dead  Sea,  Ja»r  being  in  the  north 
border  of  Mdab. 

J^mjSf  the  son  of  Canaan,  and  ftither  of  the  JzBuaiTxs  (Geo. 
ii  16.),  who  dwelt  in  and  around  Jerusalem  in  the  mountaina, 
where  they  continued  until  the  time  of  David,  when  Jeab  took 
the  phcOk  (2  Sanu  t.  xxiv.) 

.  JxDirrBvir,  a  Levite,  one  of  David's  ohoristerp.  (1  Chien.  iz. 
1ft.  xvi  38. 41^  42.  xxv.  1.)  His  sons  were  emploved  as  mna^ 
ckna.  (2  Chron.  XXXV.  15.  Neh.xil7.) 

JxaoAHAz. 

1.  Jbhoabaz,  or.Shallum,  the  aecond  aaa  of  Joaiidi  kiogdf 
Judah,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.    He  reigned  on  f 
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thrao  months,  being  taken  captive  and  carried  into  Egypt  by 
Pbaraoh-Necho.  (2  Kings  zxiii.) 

2.  JxHOABAZ,  the  son  and  saccessor  of  Jehu  king  of  IsraeL  He 
followed  the  evil  example  of  Jeroboam  I.  during  a  reign  of  17 
years.  His  dominions  were  ravaged  first  by  Hazael,  and  aftei^ 
wards  by  Ben-hadad,  kings  of  Syria :  but,  Jehoahaz  humbling 
himself  before  God,  he  and  his  people  were  delivered  by  his  son 
Joash. 

JxBOASH.    See  Joash. 

JsHoiAKix  or  Eliakim,  son  and  saccessor  of  Jehoahaz,  king 
of  Judah.  After  a  wicked  and  inglorious  reign  of  11  years, 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  Jehoiakim  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (2  Kings  xxiiL  34 — 37.  1  Chron.  iii. 
15.)    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

JxHoiACHis,  who  was  also  called  Coniah  and  Jechoniah. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  16.  Jer.  xxii.  24.  xxiv.  1.)  After  a  reign  of  three 
months  he  was  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  his  people,  and  all  the  spoils  of  the  city  and 
temple.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8.  2  Chron.  xxxvL  9.)  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Evil-merodach,  the  son  and  saccessor  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
he  was  restored  to  his  personal  liberty,  and  was  supported  at 
Babylon  by  the  king's  bounty.  (2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jer.  liL  31.) 

JsHoiDA,  the  successor  of  Azariah  in  the  pontificate ;  who  with 
his  wifi»  JxBosHEBA,  preserved  his  nephew  Joash  firom  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  royal  family  by  Athaliah,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Judah.  He  reached  the  advanced  age  of  130  years, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  barial  among  the  kings,  in  consideration 
of  his  piety  and  disinterested  patriotism.  (2  IGngs  xi.  4,  dec  xiL 
1,2.  2  Chron.  xxii.  10—12.  xxiu.xxiv.  1—3. 15, 16 J 

JxBoiABiB,  the  head  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of 
priests  established  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7.),  from  whom  the 
fiunily  of  the  Maccabees  were  descended.  (2  Mac  ii.  1.) 

JlBOBAM. 

1.  JxBOBAir,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  with  whom 
for  a  short  time  he  was  associated  on  the  throne,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded him  as  sole  monarch,  b.  c.  889.  He  married  Athaliah  the 
.daughter  of  Ahab,  who  seduced  him  into  idolatry.  He  began  his 
reign  by  murdering  his  brothers,  and  was  sacceeded  by  Ahaziah, 
after  a  wicked  reign  of  eight  years.  (2  Chron.  xxi.)  On  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  see  p.  106. 

2.  Jbbobax  or  Jobam,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahab,  whose  impieties  he  followed.  He  was  slain  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  by  Jehu,  b.  t.  884. 

Jbbosbapbat,  the  son  and  successor  of  Asa  king  of  Judah : 
he  was  a  pious  prince ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he 
Bent  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  together  with  certain 
Levites  and  priests,  throughout  his  dominions,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  book  of  the  law  and  their  consequent  duties.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty-tive  years,  he  died  in  peace,  b.  c.  889.  (2  Chron. 
xvii. — ^xx.  1 — 84.) 

JsaosHAPHAT,  Valley  of,  account  of,  32. 

J&BOTAH,  the  incommunicable  name  of  the  self^xistent  Being, 
for  which  the  Jews  substituted  Adonai,  in  conformity  with  an 
andent  superstition.  In  our  authorized  translation,  this  word  is 
rendered  "  the  Lobd,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Lord,  sig- 
nifying a  governor.  Concerning  the  pronunciation  of  Jehovah, 
Bee  Gesenios's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  voce  nin^< — ^Land  of  Jeho- 
vah, 13. 

Jbbu. 

1.  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Hanani,  who  was  sent  to  denounce 
the  divine  judgments  against  Baasha  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings 
xvi.  7^ 

2.  The  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of  Nimshi,  who 
conspired  against  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  884,  and  reigned 
28  years. 

Jexixa,  Kbzia,  and  KxBSir-BArpucH,  the  three  daughters  of 
Job,  bom  after  hb  restoration  to  prosperity.  They  obtained  a 
portion  of  their  father's  inheritance, — a  privilege  which  in  those 
days  could  be  conferred  only  by  very  rich  parents. 

Jephtbah,  the  ninth  judge  of  Israel,  succeeded  Jair  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  Ammon- 
ites. Concerning  his  vow,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  411.  His  adminlstrar 
ticn  lasted  six  yean. 

Jebemtah,  file  second  of  the  four  greater  prophets,  was  the 
Bon  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  a  native  of  Anathoth. 
Ho  was  distinguished  for  an  ardent  love  of  his  country,  for  the 
pathetic  tenderness  with  which  he  deplored  her  fate,  and  for  the 
ungrateful  treatment;  which  he  received  from  his  countrymen. 
The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown.    For  a  mrther 
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account  of  Jeremiah,  and  an  analyfiis  of  his  Prophedci  ni 
Lunentations,  see  pp.  272 — ^276. 

Jbbigbo,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tfibe  of  Benjamin,  of  wbieh 
fireqoent  mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament.  It  wis  t]ie 
first  city  taken  from  the  Canaanites  by  Joshua,  who  rued  it  to 
the  ground,  and  denounced  a  severe  curse  on  the  penon  iviB 
should  rebuild  it  (Josh.  vi.  20.  26.  Heb.  xi.  30.)  This  cam 
was  literally  ftilfiUed,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  upon  Hiel  the  Bethel, 
ite,  by  whom  the  city  was  rebuilt  (I  Kings  xvL  34.)  Afbr  Hm 
event  it  was  ennobled  by  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  wfaidiwoe 
established  there  (2  Kings  ii.  6.) :  and  near  it  was  a  large  but 
unwholesome  spring,  the  waters  of  which  rendered  the  soil  gb- 
fruitfuli  until  they  were  cured  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (3  Kings 
ii.  21 .)  ;  and  from  that  time  they  have  become  exceedingly  vfaofe 
some  and  fertilizing.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jeridio  riddd 
only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  boiU. 
ings :  it  was  situated  in  a  bottom,  in  that  vast  plain  whidivis 
named  the  jreo/  plain  (which  maika  the  propriety  of  the  ex 
pression  going  damn  from  Jertttalem,  Luke  x.  30.) ;  tnd  it  150 
furlongs,  about  nineteen  mites  distant  from  the  capteJ  of  Jodct 
The  country  around  Jericho  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pil» ' 
tine,  aboanding  in  roses  and  palm  trees  (whence  in  Beut  nxir.SL 
it  is  called  the  city  of  palm  treet),  and  yielding  also  great  qoo. 
titles  of  the  opobalsamum  or  balm  of  Gilead,  so  highly  esteeiusd 
in  oriental  courts  even  to  the  present  day ;  and  which  being  an 
article  of  commerce  accounts  for  the  mention  of  pablicaiu  sod 
of  a  chief  publican  in  that  region.  (Luke  xix.  2.)  Jericho  vb 
one  of  the  cities  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  priests  ntd 
Levites,  12,000  of  whom  dwelt  there ;  and  as  the  vray  thititer 
from  Jerusalem  was  rocky  and  desert,  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  giesdy 
infested  with  thieves.  A  country  more  favourable  for  the  tttaeb 
of  banditti,  and  caves  better  adapted  for  concealment,  than  thoK 
presented  on  this  road,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.*  This  cimmi' 
stance  marks  the  admirable  propriety  with  which  our  Lord  imufc 
it  the  scene  of  his  beautiful  parable  of  the  good  Samntat, 
(Luke  X.  30 — 37.)  Jericho  is,  at  present,  a  wretched  rjDsge, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  miserable  huts,  (compared  vitb  whicfa 
the  worst  Irish  cabin  is  a  palace),  so  low,  t|iat  at  night,  one  might 
almost  ride  over  them,  without  being  aware  of  the  fsct  The 
once  celebrated  **  City  of  Palms"  cannot  now  bosst  of  ooe  of 
those  beautiful  trees  in  its  vicinity.  The  plain  that  sumnmdti 
it  (through  which  the  Jordan  flows^  is  watered  by  a  beaotifiji 
fountain :  it  has  ever  been  venerated  as  the  same  which  the  pro* 
phet  Elisha  healed  (2  Kings  ii.  19—22.),  the  water  d(  v(\aAi 
was  naught  (or  bitter)  and  the  ground  barren,  (Carae's  Lrt* 
ters,  pp.  322,  323.     Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  83.) 

JsBOBOAM  I.,  son  of  Nebst,  and  the  fint  king  of  IsneL  06 
was  a  wicked  prince,  who  firom  political  motives  established  idoiir 

t  "  The  whole  of  this  road,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  from  Jerasdwn » 
the  Jordan,  la  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous  about  Palestine,  sod,  iodted, 
in  this  portion  of  it,  the  very  aspect  of  the  accnery  is  sutBcienl,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder,  and,  on  the  other,  to  occasM  i 
dread  of  it  in  thoae  who  paaa  that  way.  It  waa  partly  to  prevent  aof  k» 
dent  happening  to  ua  in  thia  early  atage  of  our  journey,  and  putlf,  p* 
haps,  to  calm  our  fcare  on  that  acore.  that  a  meaaenger  had  been  o**!"^ 
by  our  guldea  to  an  encampment  of  their  tribe  near,  desirincr  tbemto^ 
an  escort  to  meet  ua  at  thia  place.  We  were  met  here  accordinil;.  i?^ 
band  of  about  twenty  persona  on  foot,  all  armed  with  matchlock*,  end  pre- 
seating  the  most  ferocious  and  robber-like  appearance  that  wo«  « 
imagined.  The  effect  of  thia  waa  heighten^  by  the  ahoota  wbjch  tuej 
sent  forth  from  hill  to  hill,  and  which  were  reechoed  throtwh^j  U|«  ™; 
leys,  while 
every  thing 

the  forbidding t.^,»w.»».~^-  ......^..  .....  ^^^.^  .^^ . .     .u,,, 

picture  that  waa  quite  in  harmony  throughout  all  its  parts,  u  ^Jr 
feel  moat  forcibly  the  propriety  of  ita  being  choaen  aa  the  scene  oiiw 
dehghtful  tale  of  compassion  which  we  had  before  so  ofienjdmna^ 
ita  doctrine,  independently  of  iU  local  beauty.  (3ee  Luke  x. »-« ;  J^J 
muBt  be  amid  these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudea,  aurrounded  bj  an  armcu 
band,  and  feel  the  impatience  of  the  traveUer  who  rashes  on  ^Jf^ 
new  view  at  every  paaa  and  turn ;  one  mnat  be  alarmed  at  the  ▼*"7  J™J 
of  the  horses'  hooia  rebounding  through  the  caveroed  rocw,  «»J»;r 
savage  ahouts  of  the  footmen,  acarcely  leaa  loud  than  the  echoiof  inunwi 
produced  by  the  diacharge  of  their  piecea  in  the  vallpys ;  one  mast 'J^J 
ku  this  upon  the  spot,  before  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  tdroww 
atory  of  the  Good  Samaritan  can  be  perceived.  Here,  piltage»  *f"™*^ 
death  would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  from  the  '"?f""'wU. 
of  every  thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  passing  by  a  ""r, 
creature  in  distress,  aa  the  Prieat  and  Levite  are  aaid  to  bave  done, »««» 


creature  m  mstrew,  u  »nc  rneK  bdu  j^cvite  arc  HJu  w  "-'"-"  fgn  jj^ 

one  with  horror,  aa  an  act  almost  more  than  inhuman.  And  |»«'^"1\  ^ 
compaaaion  of  the  Good  Samaritan  ta  doubly  virtuous,  from  "»fP""i-jj 
the  moUve  which  roust  have  led  to  it,  in  a  spot  where  no  •y®***"^^ 


on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  from  ^J^ 
which  was  necessary  to  admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himself,  5L"  ,?rhtf  to 
to  the  riak  of  a  similar  fate  to  that  from  whlcli  he  was  cndeavourm? 
rescue  his  fenow.creatttre."~(Buckingham's  Travels  to  W«;i™!LI^f  tis« 
293.  See  a  good  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  road  to  Jericlw,  ina 
banditti  who  Infest  it.  in  Sir  P.  Henniker's  Notes  during  «  Viar  to  wa^ 
Nubia,  *c.  pp.  289-291.  Loudon,  1823, 8vo.) 
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Ity  (iee  p.  136.),  and  efaanged  the  older  of  the  Hebrew  calendar. 
He  is  neier  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  bat  in  terms  of 
letestation.    He  died  after  a  reign  of  22  years. 

JsROBoiK  n.,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  snooeeded  his 
ladier  Jehoahash.    He  reigned  41  years;  and  u  recorded  to  have 
jone  evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  following  the  example  of  Jero- 
boam L 
JsarsBAAL.    See  Ginsoir. 

JsBvsALBX  (city),  sitoation  of,  and  the  name  by  whidi  it  was 
ailed,  18,  19.  Fortifications  i|nd  walls,  19,  SO.  Its  state  before 
the  vrar  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  20.  RemarkAble  build- 
iags,  21.  Temple,  98 — 101.  Saccessive  captores  of  this  city, 
^1.    Its  present  state  and  population,  22. 

Jxsvs,  that  is,  the  Saviour,  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son 
9f  God,  and  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
a  constituted  by  God  the  Lord  of  all  things.  He  is  called  Jesus, 
wcause  he  came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  TMatt.  i.  21. 
3ph.  L  21,22.  Heb.  L  2.)  The  histoiy  of  his  lift,  miracles, 
loctrine,  disath,  resurrecCon,  and  ascension,  is  related  in  the  four 
Gospels.  In  2  Cor.  L  19.  Jesus  is,  metonymically,  put  for  the 
Sospel  or  religion  of  Jesus. 

Jaramo,  or  Raguel,  a  priest  of  Midian,  and  the  father>in-law 
of  Moees,  to  whom  he  gave  the  wise  counsel,  of  instituting  infe- 
rior judges  (from  him  sometimes  termed  Jelhroman  prefeett), 
to  hear  and  determine  minor  causes ;  while  questions  of  moment 
^vere  broagfat  before  the  Hebrew  legislator  himself.    See  p.  42. 
Jswg.— After  the  captivity,  most  of  those  who  returned  and 
rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  Uie  temple,  and  restored  the  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  worehip,  having  sprung  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
enn  Jiws  beoune  a  general  appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants 
'iT  Palestine,  and  afterwards  for  those  descended  from  them. 
On.  iii.  8.  Esth.  iiL  10.  2  Mace  ix.  17.)    For  the  political 
^c»te«of  the  Jews,  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  their  final  dispei^ 
ic^j),  see  pp.  40 — 53.    Their  courts  of  judicature,  legal  proceed- 
la^B,  criaiioal  law  and  fmnishments,  64-— 67.    The  whole  nation 
h&T  accoanted  holy,  lOS.    Account  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
s      members,  108 — 111.     All  male  Jews  required  to  be  at  Jeru- 
af«cm,  at  the  three  great  annual  festivals,  122.    Whither  they 
■a  "celled  in  caravans,  ibid,  note.    Corruptions  of  religion  among 
\^^in,  and  their  idolatry,  136—143.    Their  extreme  corruption 
asriag  the  time  of  Christ,  148 — 160.    Their  mode  of  oraaputing 
me,  78—77.  Their  private  life,  manners,  customs,  occupations, 
rts,  and  sciences,  16(^187. 
Jerffw  9f  the  di9pertiony  who  they  were,  109. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  term  **  Jew"  is  employed, 
(I.)  With  reference  both  tanation  and  religion.  (Mattxrviii. 
5.  MarkriLS.) 

(2.)  With  reference  to  religion  only.  (Rom.  iL  28,  29.  Rev. 
19-  ill  9.) 

(3 J)  With  reference  to  nation  only.    (Acts  xix.  34.   xxL  39. 
xii.  3.   GaL  iL  13.) 
Jkxsbsl. 

I.  The  daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobalus  king  of  the  Zido- 
iaii0,  and  wk  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  She  was  infamous  for 
er  idolatries,  and  for  her  cruel  persecutions  of  the  worshippers 
*  th^  true  God,  particularly  the  prophets.  She  at  length  pe- 
jhed  misenbiy,  according  to  a  prediction  of  the  prpphet  Elijah. 
Kings  xvi.  31.  xviii.  4.  13.  xxL  23.  2  Kings  ix.  30—37.) 
2.  Xn  Rev.  iL  20.  Jezebel  is  put  as  a  generic  term  for  an  idol- 
'ous  and  infamous  woman,  the  emblem  of  corrupt  teachers, 
^mp^re  p.  462. 

jKzasKsz.,  a  celebrated  city,  rituated  in  a  valley  of  that  nam^ 
the  canton  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  the 
er  Jordan,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  tribe  of  Issaahar 
Mh.  jisix.  18.)  Here  Ahab  had  a  palace;  and  here'tha  retri- 
live  justice  of  God  overtook  Jezebel.  (2  Kbgs  ix.  30 — 37.) 
lEziLxaz.,  Plain  o^  account  of,  33. 

loAB. 

i.  JoAB,  the  son  of  Seraiah  and  the  grandson  of  Kenaz  (1 
ron.  iv.  13,  14.),  nephew  of  Othniel  the  first  judge  of  the 
br«ws,  vns  the  founder  of  a  colony  of  artizans,  or  "crafis- 
n/'  at  Ono,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  fiir  from  the  river 
dan.  The  yalley,  where  he  settled,  obtained  the  name  of 
Valley  of  Craftsmen,  an  appellation  which  shows  that  the 
I  practised  by  them  were  of  the  first  utility;  and  Nehe- 
ih  gave  it  the  same  appellation,  (xi.  36.)  The  establishment 
loaby  towards  the  time  of  the  fint  judge,  from  whom  he  was 
cended,  proves  that  the  Hebrevrs  had  not  forgotten  the  arts 
ich  thej  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  and  shows  in  what  estima- 
i  trades  were  hekL    The  people^  who  had  enetod  the  tabei^ 
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nacle  in  the  wilderness,  we  may  readily  conceive,  would,  in  no 
long  time,  form  establishments  of  this  kind,  afler  they  were 
settled  in  Canaan. 

2.  JoAB,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  nephew  of  David.  With 
his  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel,  he  commanded  his  uncle's 
troops  against  Abner.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and 
most  valiant  men  in  David's  army,  but  was  of  an  imperious  and 
revengeful  disposition.  Having  conspired  to  raise  Adonijah  to 
the  throne  of  his  &ther  David,  Joab  was  put  to  death  by  com* 
mand  of  Solomon. 

JoAirif  A,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  She 
is  enumerated  among  those  women,  who  having  been  healed  by 
Jesus,  followed  him  out  of  Gralilee,  and  assuted  in  supporting 
him.    (Luke  viii.  3.  xxiv.  10.) 

JoASH,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Ahaziah. 
On  the  maaiacre  of  his  fiimily  by  Athaliah,  he  was  preserved  by 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest  and  his  wife  Jehosheboh,  and  secreted 
for  six  years  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple,  where  he 
was  brought  up.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  courageous 
fidelity  of  the  high-priest  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. During  the  life  of  Jehoiada,  he  ruled  well ;  but  on  the 
death  of  that  wise  and  pious  counsellor,  he  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  some  of  his  courtiers ;  fell  into  gross  idolatry ;  and  at 
length  put  to  death  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  From  this  time, 
his  reign  became  disastrous ;  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the 
Syrians  under  Hazael;  his  armies  were  totally  discomfited  by 
very  inferior  forces ;  and  he  could  only  save  his  capital,  by  de- 
livering to  the  Syrians  the  treasures  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  his  predecessors,  and  those  which  he  had  himself  offered  in 
the  temple.  A  lingering  illness  seized  him :  the  blood  of  Zecha^ 
riah,  tbb  son  of  Jehoiada,  found  avengers ;  and  afler  reigning 
40  years,  Joash  was  assassinated  by  three  of  his  servanU. 
(2  Kings  xii.  2  Chron.  xxiv.^ 

Joash  or  Jbhoash,  king  or  Israel,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz.  Possessed  of  more  talente  than  virtues,  by  his  fortu- 
nate wars  he  prepared  the  splendid  reign  of  his  son  Jeroboam 
n. ;  and  wanted  nothing  but  piety.  He  reigned  sixteen  years, 
during  which  he  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  departed 
not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sm."    (2  Kings  xiL  10—12.  xiv.) 

Job,  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz  or  Idumsa,  whose  piety 
and  afflictions  are  celebrated  in  the  poetical  book  which  bears 
his  name ;  for  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  patriarch  himself, 
see  pp.  227 — 237.  For  a  notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he 
was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

JoBL,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  and  the  second  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. His  history  is  entirely  unknown.  See  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions,  in  p.  270. 

JoBir. 

1.  JoKir  the  Baptitty  the  son  of  Zecharias  and  Elisabeth,  was 
the  kinsman  and  precursor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  distinguished 
for  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  life.  Notice  of  his  dress^ 
see  p.  396.  He  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas,  whom 
he  had  reproved' for  his  incestuous  marriage.  (Matt  iii.  1.  xiv. 
2—4.  8.  10.) 

2.  Joair  the  Apottle  and  Evangeliat,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  Salome,  brodier  of  James  the  elder,  and  originally  a  fisher- 
man. He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  afiectionate  dispo- 
sition, and  peculiarly  dear  to  his  Lord.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  fourth  Gospel,  to  three  Epistles,  and  to  the  Apocalypse ;  for 
an  anafysis  of  which,  see  pp.  313—318.  364-^77,  378^383. 

3.  JoHK,  sumamed  Mark,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas in  their  journeys. 

4.  JoHir,  one  of  Uie  chief  men  among  the  Jews,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  perhaps  related  to  the  high-priest  (Acts 
iv.  6.) 

JoKTAir,  the  eldest  son  of  Eber,  from  whom  many  Arabian 
tribes  were  descended.    (Gen.  x.  25 — 30.) 

JOKTBSBL. 

1.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Jadah.    (Josh.  xv.  38.) 

2.  The  name  which  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  gave  to  Selah, 
an  Arabian  city  which  he  took.     (2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

JOKAH. 

1.  Jo^TAH,  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the  fifth  of  the  minor 
prophets,  who  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish,  and  continued 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stonuch  of  the  monster 
See  an  analysis  of  his  prophecy  in  p.  259. 

2.  JoxAH  or  JovAS,  the  father  of  the  apostle  Simon  Peter 
He  was  a  fisherman.     (John  i.  42.  xzi.  15 — 17.) 

JoKATHAK,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  Ae  feithful'y  attached  fHend 
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of  David  in  all  hit  penecations.  Jonathan  displayed  signal 
Valouf  in  the  wars  wiih  the  Philistines.  He  periled  in  battle 
^ith  his  father  on  Afodht  Gilboa;  and  his  death  is  pathetically 
lamented  by  David  in  a  funeral  elegy  which  he  composed  in 
bonoar  of  both.    (3  Sam.  L) 

JopPA,  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  on  the  Bleditenranean,  called 
nlso  japha,  and  now  universally  Jafla,  owes  all  the  drcomstances 
of  its  celebrity,  as  the  principial  port  of  Judaea,  to  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  low 
hill,  over  the  sea.  **  As  a  station  for  vessels,  its  harbour  is  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  Mediterranean :  ships  generally  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  the  place. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  only  place  resorted  to  as  a  sea-port 
tn  all  Judsa.  Hither  Solomon  ordered  the  materials  for  the 
i«mple  to  be  brought  from  Mount  Libonus,  previous  to  their 
conveyance  by  land  to  Jerusalem.'*  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv« 
tt.  442.  JoUiflfe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  198.  Irby's  and 
Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  186 — 188.)  It  is  a  place  of  very  great 
antiquity ;  and  it  appean  from  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties  (iz.  x. 
xi.)  that  the  Gospel  was  raceived  here  soon  alter  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. Here  also  St«  Peter  restored  Dorcas  to  life  (Acts  ix.  40.)» 
and  from  this  place  it  was  that  the  prophet  Jonah,  many  centu- 
ries before,  had  embarked  for  Nineveh.  (Jonah  L  3.)  The 
house  of  tiie  British  vice-consul  (signer  Damiani),  in  1831, 
stood  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  which  had  been  Simon 
the  Tanner's,  the  host  of  the  apostie  Peter ;  and  a  portion  of  an 
ancient  wall  therein  was  pointed  out,  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
original  mansion.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  6«  London, 
1833.) 

JoRAX.    See  Jehokam,  2.  p.  430. 

JORDAK,  River,  account  q(  pp.  25»  26.  Region  round  about, 
p.  33.    Thickets  of,  p.  36. 

Joseph. 

1.  JosspH,  the  eleventh  son  of  Jacobi  bom  of  Rachel.  Hated 
by  his  brethren,  he  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  to  some  Mi- 
dianitish  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt,  and 
again  sold  to  Potipbar.  He  subsequentiy  became  governor  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  sent  for  his  father  and- brethren  to 
Egypt,  where  he  provided  for  them.  On  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites,  pursuant  to  his  command,  the  remains  of  Joseph, 
which  had  been  embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  process, 
were  carried  into  Canaan  (Heb.  xi.  22k),  and,  it  shouki  seem 
from  Josh.  xxiv.  31.,  after  the  conquest  by  Joshua,  were  interred 
in  Jacob's  field  near  Shechem.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  L)  Joseph  Is 
sometimes,  metonymically,  put  for  his  descendants,  that  is,  the 
half-tribe  of  Ephniim. 

2.  The  husband  of  Mary,  and  the  reputed  fiither  of  Jesus. 
(Matt  i.  16.  18—20.  24.  ii.  13.  19.  Luke  L  27.  ii  4.  16.  33. 
43.  ill  23.  iv.  22.    John  L  46.  vi  42.) 

3.  Joseph  of  Arimatheat  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin, 
and  privately  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  After  his  death,  Joseph 
requested  his  body  of  Pilate,  and  honourably  entombed  it  in  his 
own  new  sepulchre.  (Matt  xxvlL  57 — 60^  Mark  xv.  43-^5. 
Luke  xxiii.  50.    John  lix.  38.) 

4.  One  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesus,  also  called  Barsabas 
and  Justus.  He  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  two  candidates 
for  the  aposUeship  in  place  of  the  traitor  Judas*   (Acts  i.  23.) 

Josss. 

I.  A  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  a  kinsman  of  Jesus. 
(Matt  xiii.  55.  xxvii.  66.  Mark  vl  3.  xv.  40.  47.)  Ho  is  Uie 
only  one  of  the  sons  of  Cleopas  and  Mary  who  did  not  become 
an  apostle ;  which  circumstance  has  been  accounted  for  by  Co- 
quefel,  who  supposes  that  Joses  was  one  of  those  brethren  or 
kinsmen  of  Jesus  Christ  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  want 
of  faith  in  him  (compare  John  vii.  5.),  and  therefore  was  deemed 
unfit  for  the  aposUeship.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  i.  14.  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  his  dis- 
ciples, which  were  held  between  the  ascension  and  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Joscs  was  converted  after  the 
resurrection. 

X  JosKs,  surnamed  Barxabas,  the  companion  of  St  Paul. 
(Acta  iv.  36.) 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  called  Jesus 
by  the  Greeks.  He  was  the  minister  or  servant,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses ;  an  olBce  which  he  deserved  to  fill  on  many 
accounts :  for  not  only  had  Moses  discovered  in  him  distinguished 
talents,  but  God  himself  had  destined  Joshua  to  be  the  oom- 
luander-in-chief  of  his  people,  in  which  capacity  Moses  presented 
him  to  them  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Joshua  had  dii^ 
played  both  knowledge  and  courage  during  the  life  of  Moees,  I 
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whom  h»  aflcoaiipaiMed  to  MoaBi8iiuu«tdiegriB|afi^|||| 
In  the  battle  with  the  Amakkite^  he  had  bnvcly  ooRuain^ 
the  Israelites,  and  had  been  blessed  with  vidmy,  Hs  Whm 
one  of  the  twelve  spies^  whom  Moses  had  lent  to  eipbre  the 
land  of  Canaan;  and  as  Caleb  and  he  w€ie  the  oolypmn 
out  of  that  number  who  had  encooniged  the  people  whss  u^ 
dated  by  the  report  of  the  other  spies,  so  they  were  the  «k|f  I|, 
raelites  who  were  more  than  twenty  yean  of  age  that  nntfcd 
their  fortj  yean'  wandering  in  the  de8eit,RBd  paitidpated  io  the 
conquest  fi  Canaan.  Joshua  died  at  the  age  of  110  jnt%,  ^ 
he  had  for  seventeen  yean  governed  the  Israelites.  HisccyQ 
name  was  Hoshea,  which  Moses  changed  to  Joahus,  or,  m  it  b 
pronounced  in  Hebrew,  Jehoshuah,  the  import  of  whick  is  tk 
SatoaHott  of  ChtU  Jo^oa  has  been  Goosidend  ss  a  t]fpe  of oor 
Saviour.  As  the  Hebrew  geneial  vanquisbed  the  impaicCb- 
naanites  by  the  aid  of  God,  and  mtroduoed  His  peofdeotailw 
rest  of  the  promised  land,  so  Jesua  (whose  name  b  Gnd  it 
the  same  «s  Jehoshuah)  will  one  day  subdue  and  extet&aDate 
the  enemiea  of  his  name  «nd  diadptesi  and  will  iittn^  lyg 
people  into  that  place  of  rest,  in  which  they  will  enjojferfKi 
and  eternal  happiness.  For  an  analysis  of  the  hsxk  of  Jo^ 
see  pp.  214»— 216;  and  ibr  an  account  of  the  division  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  him,  see  pp.  16,  17.  of  this  volume ;  and  ior  b 
government  of  the  Israelites,  see  p.  43.  Observitiaiu  on  lis 
pile  of  stones  raised  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  L  100, 101. 

JosiAHy  the  son  of  Amnon  and  Je^dah,  suooeedsd  hit  fi^ 
on  the  throne  of  Judah,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  yean,  and  dooig 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  yean  he  endeavoured,  with  much  soccai, 
to  restore  the  worship  of  God  to  its  original  polity.  Beii^a 
tributaiy  or  ally  of  the  Assyrians,  he  refused  a  psaaigc  throefk 
his  dominions  to  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  who  wasm^ 
ing  into  Assyria;  The  two  armies  met  ett  Megiddo,  where  JosaiH 
entering  into  the  bfttUe  in  disguise^  was  mortally  wounded  by  n 
arrow :  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  deefdy  regretted  by  aU  hia  sot^ 
Jeremiah  composed  Lamentations  in  hu  honous.  (3  Kingi  m. 
xxiiL  2  Chron.  xxxiv.) 

JoTBAX,  the  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  exercised  the  Rgil 
authority  daring  the  leprosy  which;  terminated  the  lift  of  his 
father  Uzziah,  v^m  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  Heis  leoonU 
to  have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  aod  t» 
have  imitated  his  father^s  piety.  "  Me  became  nu^-A^j,  Secauit 
he  prepared  hie  vaye  before  the  Lord  hie  God."  He  dia- 
oomfited  the  Ammonites,  and  for  three  yean  received  of  theai 
rich  tribute  in  silver,  barley,  and  com,  which  his  fstfatr  bd  iB> 
posed ;  but  which  that  people  had  refused  to  pay.  Magm&tBt 
erections  distinguished  his  reign.  The  principal  gate  rf  (be 
temple  was  enlarged  and  embellished ;  the  hill  of  Ophcl  neeirtd 
new  fortifications ;  and  various  buildings,  both  for  haUtgCico  ini 
defence,  were  erected  in  the  mountains  of  JudaL  After  iieign 
of  sixteen  yean  he  died,  much  regretted  by  his  peo|de,  aodm 
interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  b.  c.  742. 

JuBAL,  the  eon  of  Lamech  and  Adah  :  he  vat  the  father  tf 
all  euch  aehandU  the  harp  and  vrgvn.  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  h  other 
terms,  he  was  the  inventor  of  musioil  instrusienta.  Bj  cteo^' 
ing  his  discoveries  with  those  of  Jabal^  the  institutor  of  the 
nomadic  life,  and  of  Tufa^-Cain,  the  inetructer  of  every  artifce' 
in  brute  and^iron,  we  may  perceive  how  soon  the  agreeibk Al- 
lowed the  useful  arts. 

JuBiLXx^  Feast  of,  how  celebrated,  128,  129. 

JVDAH. 

1.  Judah,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  oame  to 
the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  iot  the  limiu  of  the 
canton  assigned  to  which,  see  p.  17,  At  the  time  of  the  molo- 
tion  under  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  this  tribe  abo  gave  its  dus 
to  that  part  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Israel  which  continued  frilbfalto 
the  house  of  David. 

2.  Desert  or  Judah,  account  of,  34. 

8.  KiKODOM  OF  Judah,  17.  Causes  of  its  doratioo  £i  ■ 
longer  time  than  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  49. 

4.  Lakd  or  Judah,  notice  of,  14. 

6.  MouiTTAXBS  or  Judah,  notice  of,  31«  , 

JuDfiA,  Country  o^  18. 

Judas.  . 

1.  Judas,  surnamed /tcnrior,  (Heb.  piH  nrv»  ^' ^"f"^ 
that  is,  a  man  of  Kariotii  or  Cariotii,  one  of  tiie  sposllea  of  Jess 
Christ  He  seems  to  have  possessed  the  M  confidence  of  btf 
fellow-apostiea,  by  whom  he  was  intrusted  witii  all  the  \Sf^ 
which  were  niade  to  them,  and  witii  all  their  means  of  suw 
ence :  and,  when  the  twelve  were  sent  out  to  piesch  and  to  *<» 
miracles,  Judas  appears  to  have  been  among  then,  and  to  us» 
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die  sane  powen.  He  waa  aoeoatomea,  howerer,  iveH 
al  this  time,  to  a^ppvppriaiB  part  ef  (he  cottmaii:  alock  to  ki&omi 
Qse  (John  xii,  6»),  aod  a|  lengUi  sealed  bia  intoijF  by  betraylDg 
hk  Lord  tor  money  to  the  Jewa.  Ji^daa  perished  miaerahly,  beingi 
driven  by  lexnorae  to  bang  hknaelf ;  bui  the  eeid  broke,  and  be. 
fell  (probably  fromaome  ^levatod  place)  witb auoh  violenoe aa. to 
rupture  the  abdomen,  and  daah  out  bia  inteatinea^apoa  th»gioimd. 
(Matt  zxyiL  6.  Aeto  1 18.) 

5.  Judas,  a  Christian  teacher,  alao  called  Bar$ab4Uf  vdio  waa 
fent  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioab  with  Paul  aodBamabaa.  Judas 
and  Silas  are  termed  propheta  aa  weU.aa  Agabua:.  which  title  is 
giTen  them  in  a  two-fold  sense,  as  aealoUs  preachers  of  the  GUm- 
pel,  and  as  ministers  of  God,  wha  were  di^noly  inspltedi  aecord- 
ing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ebnrch,  to  'predict  future  events. 
(Acts  XV.  22.  %7,  32.) 

8.  JuDAB,  anmamedthe  GaUfaBan  19  Acta  ▼•  87*  aid  also  by 
Josepbns  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c  1.  §  6.  xx«  c«  5.  §:  2»  Bell.  Jud.  L 
ii.  c  8.  §  l.)y  who  further  calls  him  a  Gauloidto  (Ant.  Jud.  L  xviii. 
c  1.  ^  1.),  was  bom  at  Ganuda,  a. city  of  Lower.  Gaulonitia,  near 
the  Bouth-eastom  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tftberiaa.  In  company 
with  one  Sadok  or  Sadducus,  he  attempted  to  excite  a  aedition 
among  the  Jews,  but  waa  destroyed  by  Quiriaiie,  at  that  tine 
governor  of  Syria  and  Judea. 

4.  J  US  AS  or  JvDx,  one  of  the  a|ioat|ea»  also  called  Lebbeoa  and 
ThaJdeus,  the  son  of  Alpheus  and  Mary,  own  brother  of  Jamea 
the  Less  and  cousin  of  our  Lord. .  He  waa  author  of  the  Apiatle 
which  bears  hia  name;  for  an  analyais  of  wbieh,  aa  well  aa  a 
farther  account  of  Jude,  aee  pp.  377, 378. 

6.  JuDAB  Macgabj^ub,  SOU  of  Mattothiaa,  whmn  he  auooeeded 
in  the  office  of  captain  of  the  Jews,  during  the  peraeeution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (1  Mace  iii.  1.)  After  perfivmiiig  many 
heioic  and  g^loripua  actions,  he  at  length  fell  nobly  in.the  field  of 
battle,  in  an  engagement  witb  the  Syrian  army  under  the  00m- 
mandof  Bacchides,  die  general  of  Demetriua,  the  aueoeasoi  of 
Antiachus.  (1  Mace  ix.  18.) 

JuDosB  of  the  kraelites^  powers  and  fnoetiona  o^  43.  Judgea 
ippomted  by  Moses,  powers  of,  ibitL 

JuDicATUBs  (/tfWMA),  courU  «f»  and  praoaedinga  thanin, 
64—67. 

JuDicATUBX  (JlQman)f  accoqnt  oi,  67—60. 

Jui.14,  a  iemale  Christian  at  Rome,  who  i»  auppoaed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Philplogus.  (Rom..xvi,  15.)  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  she  waa  a  freed-woman  of  the  family  of  the  Caaan. 

Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augostan  cohort,  who  coadacted 
Paul  to  Rome,  and  treated  the  apootle  with  great  ooniteay  and 
homanity.  (Acts  xxvii.) 

JuviAs  or  JuiriA,  a  Jewish  ChiiBtian,  who  ia  auppoaed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Andionicua.  (Rom.  xvL  7.) 

JupiTXB,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
He  had  a  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Ltstba,  (which  see). 

J(7BisDicTioir  of  Moee%4l,4^l  of  Joahua  and  the  judgea, 
4S.;  of  the  kings,  42 — 46. 

JusTicB,  seat  of^  54. 

JUSTICX. 

1.  The  aurname  of  Joa^fh-Baiaabaa,  who  waa  one  of  thoae 
nominated  to  be  an  apostle.  (Acto  i.  23.)  See  Babsabas. 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  who  hospitably  received  Saint  Paul. 
(Acta  xviiL  7.)  * 

3.  Justus,  also  called  Jsaus,  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Jewa  by  the  former  name,  and  to  the  Romana  by  the  latter. 
He  waa  a  Jew  by  deacent,  and  the  fn^nd  and  coadjutor  of  Saint 
Paul.  (CoLiv.  11.) 

Jtab,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jewa ;  and  the 
second  of  their  eoclesiasticad.  year.  For  a  notiae  of  tfie  feativala, 
&C.  occuring  in  thia  month,  aee  p.  76. 


Kaoxsh,  Kadssh-Babitxa,  or  Eit-Misbpat,  a  city  ealebraled 
for  several,  events.  Here  Miriam,  the  aiater  of  Moaea,  died 
(Num.  XX.  1.),  and  the  Israelites  murmured  against  God*  (xzviL 
li.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  ia  auppoaed  to 
hsTB  bwn  aituaied  about  25  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron. 
Bat  D  Wells  ia  of  opinion  that  the  Kadeah  in  the  wildemeaa 
oi  Z\it  waa  a  di£ferent  place  from  Kadeah*Bamea  in  the  vrilder* 
ncsk  of  Paran.  (Compare  liumu  xiii.  26.  and  Deut  i.  19.)  Dr. 
Ughtfoot,  however,  considers  them  as  one  and  the  same  place. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  pretended  aepukhre  of  Miriam  waa 
shown. 

KABxojriTxa,  jmaeat  jnbabitante  of  d^e  land  of  Canaan,  who 
dwelt  beyood  the  Jordao»  to  the  east,  of  Phomioa,  mbbat  Momit 
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Lebanon.  (Gen.  xr.  19.)  They  derived  their  natae  firom  fbmt 
eastern  sHoation. 

Kaitab,  Brook,  26. 

Kabiotb  or  Kbbiotb,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Juda&. 
(Joah.  XV.  25.)  Also,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min. (Josh,  xviii.  28.)  Of  one  or  other  of  these  places,  the 
tnitor  Judaa  was  a  native.    See  Juoas,  1. 

KxBAB,  a  titte  ci  Arabian  nomades,  desoentb^  from  Kedar, 
the  aoti  of  lahmaeL  ^Gen.  xxv.  18.)  The  habits  of  the  Turco- 
mana,  a  nomai^e  tnbe  who  infest  the  inland  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  precisely  thoee  of  the  wandeiing  hordes  of  Kedar,  aa 
deecribed  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  their  black 
tente  would  fully  suit  the  simile  of  Solomon  (Song  L  5).,  while 
their  pastoral  traffic  is  in  every  respect  that  adverted  to  in  Ezekiel 
(xxvii  21.),  in  hia  denunciations  of  destruction  against  Tyre. 
(Emersoa'a  Letters  from  the  ^gean,  vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

KxvBoir,  KiiMioBr,  or  C<dboii,  Brook,  account  of,  26. 

KxiriTxa,  aCanaanitiflb  pe<^,  who,  according  to  1  Sam.  xv, 
6.,  compared  with  Num.  xxiv.  20,  21.,  dwelt  among  the  Amale- 
kites.  According  to  Judg.  i.  16.  iv.  11.,  they  appear  to  have 
been  deaoended  from  Hobab  the  brother-in-Uw  of  Moaes. 

KxHizziyxs,  an  ancient  Canaanitish*  people,  who  may  have 
been  deacended  from  Kenaz,  a  grandson  of  Esau.  Their  place 
of  residenee  cannot  now  be  determined.  (Gen.  xv.  19.  Num. 
xxxii  12.) 

KxTUBAB,  the  aeoond  wife  of  Abraham,  who  married  her  afrei 
the  death  of  Sarah ;  ahe  bore  him  six  sons.  (Gen.  xxv.) 

KiB«s,  peraon  of,  safired,  44.  Their  powers,  functions,  and 
revenuea,  48—46. 

KtBODOKB  of  Israel  and  Judah,  17.  Latent  causes  of  the 
sobiam  between^  48.  Causea  of  the  longer  duration  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Judah,  49* 

KxB  (or  GynM)^  a  river  to  the  banks  or  vidnity  of  which 
Ti(^bUli*Pileaer,  kmg  of  Aaayria,  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Syria,  whom  he  had  taken  captive.  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  At  present 
it  ia  oJled  Kur  by  the  Russians,  and  Kier  by  the  Persians :  it 
unites  ito  waters  to  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  and  emptiea  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  under  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude.  A 
people  of  foieign  aspect,  called  Utbeckt,  dwell  there  to  this  time, 
who  ('Pn>£  Jahn  tiunks)  may  be  the  descendants  of  these  cap- 
tiveBi  (Hist  of  Heb.  Commonwealth,  voL  L  p.  140.)  .   , 

KiBHixBxa.    See  Rabbatb-Ahxoit. 

KiBjTATB  or  KiBioTB  (mv)»  ^  Hebrew  word  denoting  a  dty. 
Theie  waa  a  place  of  thia  name  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (Josh,  xviii.  28.) 

The  fi^owing  proper  namea  of  citiea  are  compounded  of  it ; 
vix. 

1.  KiBJA*FH-Anff,  OfT  the  l>ou52^  Citif, 

{I A  The  proper  name  of  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
(Nunn  xxxti.  97.  Josh.  xiiL  19.)  It  was  afterwards  pos- 
aeaaed  by  the  Moabites.      (Jer.  xlviii.  1. 3.  Ezek.  xxv.  9.) 

(2.)  A  dty  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtalL  (1  Chron. 
vL61.) 

2.  Kibjatb-Abba,  or  the  Ctty  of  Arba  .*  an  andent  name 
of  HsBBOir,  which  see  in  p.  427. 

3.  KiBJATB-HuzoTB,  or  the  City  of  Streeit,  a  royal  dty  of 
Balak  king  of  Moab.    (Num.  xxii.  39.) 

4.  KiBJATB-JsABix,  or  the  City  0/  Forettt,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judsih,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Here 
the  ark  waa  lodged  for  many  years  in  the  house  of  Aminadab, 
until  David  removed  it  to  Jerusalem.  Urijah  the  prophet  waa  a 
native  of  this  place.  (Josh.  ix.  17.  xviii.  5.  Judg.  xviii.  12.  1 
Sam.  vL  21.  1  Chron.  xiiL  6.) 

5.  Kibiath-Sahkah,  or  the  City  of  th^  La-Wy  was  a  dty  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  49.) 

6.  Kibjatb-Sspbxb,  or  the  City  of  WriHngt  otherwise  called 
Dsbib  ;  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  captured  from 
the  Canaanitea  by  Othniel.  (Josh.  xv.  15, 16.  Judg.  L  10 — 13.) 
Concerning  the  import  of  ite  name  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  some  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  seat  of  learning,  while 
othms,  from  Bebir  signifying  an  oracle,  imagine  that  it  was  a 
aeminary  for  the  education  of  priesto. 

KisB,  the  son  of  Abdiel,  who  waa  also  called  Ner,  and  the 
frdher  of  Saul,  of  an  obacure  ftmxly  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamuiy 
was  both  a  shepherd  and  a  warrior,  conformably  to  the  custom 
of  those  andent  timee.  The  Scripture  eulogizes  his  valour. 
He  sent  his  son  in  pursuit  of  some  lost  asses,  and  he  returned  to 
hia  fruher  the  flnt  kmg  of  Israel  (1  Chron.  viiL  30.  ix.  39«  1 
Sam.  ziv.  51.  ix.  1.  and  x.  3.) 

KiasoB,  Brook,  notice  U,  96. 
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KirxADisro^TKouoBs  of  the  InaeKtefl,  164« 

KoHATH,  the  son  of  Levi.  (Gen.  xlvi.  1 1.)  He  wbs  the  head 
of  the  Kohathitea,  who  were  appointed  to  cany  the  ark  and 
•acred  vessels  of  the  tabemacle,.during  the  marches  of  the  Lnael- 
ites.    (Num.  iv.  1 — 15.) 

KoBAH,  the  son  of  Izhar,  and  grandson  of  Levi,  who  conspired 
against  Moses.  (Exod.  vL  81.  Num.  xvi.)  From  him  were 
descended  the  sons  of  Korah,  a  Levitical  family  of  singers,  whom 
David  appointed  to  guard  the  doors  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron. 
ix.  19.)  Eleven  psalms  are  inscribed  "for  the  eons  of  Korah;" 
on  the  probalile  import  of  which  title,  see  p.  389. 

KoBBAir,  nature  of,  119. 


Labax,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  of  Nahor,  brother  to 
Rebekah,  and  &ther  of  Rachel  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxviii.^^ — Also 
the  name  of  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  plains  or  Moab ; 
it  is  otherwise  unknown.    (Deut  i.  1.) 

Lakes  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  S6— 28. 

Lamb,  Paschal,  ceremonies  of  ofieiing,  dec  See  pp.  123—126. 

Lavxvtations  for  the  dead,  account  oi^  199, 200. 

LA'B-BuBTSTJire,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  187. 

Laooicea,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  about  forty-two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ephesus,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Colosss  and  HierapoUs. 
Its  earlier  name  was  Diospolis  or  Cesarea,  but  afler  being  en- 
larged by  Antiochus  II.  it  was  called  Laodicea  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Laodice.  This  dty  was  often  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
and  restored  either  by  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  From  the  researches  of 
modern  travellers  it  appears  to  have  been  seated  on  a  volcanic 
nil],  of  moderate  height,  but  of  considerable  extent  Its  ruins 
attest  that  it  was  large,  opulent,  ard  splendid ;  and  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  and 
many  other  buildings.  Ih  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  as 
appears  from  Saint  PauKs  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  which 
the  Laodiceans  are  frequently  mentioned,  this  place  possessed  a 
flourishing  church.  But  the  doom  of  Laodicea  seems  to  have 
been  more  severe  and  terrible  than  that  of  the  other  six  apoca- 
lyptic churches :  and  its  present  condition  is  in  striking  con- 
foimity  with  the  rebukes  and  threatenings  of  God.  Not  a  single 
Christian  resides  at  Laodicea!  It  is  even  more  solitaiy  than 
Ephesus :  the  latter  has  a  prospect  of  a  rolling  sea,  or  a  whiten- 
ing sail,  to  enliven  its  decay  ;  the  former  sits  in  widowed  loneli- 
ness. Its  temples  are  desolate ;  the  stately  edifices  of  ancient 
Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  jackals.  The  prayers 
of  the  mosque  are  the  only  prayers  heard  near  the  still  splendid 
ruins  of  the  city,  on  which  the  prophetic  denunciation  seems  to 
have  been  fully  executed,  in  its  utter  rejection  as  a  church.  *'  Its 
crime  was  pride ;  its  punishment  desolation.  The  threatening 
b  accomplished :  it  now  stands  rejected  of  God  and  desertsd  by 
men  ;  its  glory  a  ruin ;  its  name  a  reproach.*'  (Hartley's  Visit 
to  the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in  1826.  Mission.  Register,  July, 
iJB27,  p.  296.  Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  pp.  84^ 
90.    Emerson's  Letters  from  the  iEgcun,  vol.  i.  pp.  180.  219.) 

Lasjea,  a  maritime  city  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvU.  8.),  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Its  exact 
site  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Law  and  the  Prophets,  tables  of  the  sections  of,  as  read  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  105.  The  Mosaic  law  perverted  by  the 
Pharisees,  144, 145. 

Laws,  how  promulgated,  47,  48. 

Lawtsbs  ^Jewish),  account  of,  146. 

Xazabus. 

1.'  The  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
miraculously  raised  him  from  the  dead.  For  an  examination  of 
Ihe  circumstances  of  this  miracle,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  106,  106. 

2.  The  name  of  a  person  introduced  by  Jesus  into  a  very 
instnictive  narrative  or  parable,  to  represent  the  poor  ond  di»> 
tressed  in  this  world.    (Luke  xvi.  19 — ^25.) 

LxAB,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the  wife  of  Jacob,  on  whom 
her  &ther  imposed  her  in  lieu  of  Rachel    (Gen.  xxlx.) 

.  LiBAirojr  (Mount),  account  of,  29,  30. 

'  Lebbjbi^s,  a  proper  name  of  the  apostle  J  vox,  who  waji  also 
called  Thaddeus.    (Matt  x.  3.) 

'LsoAi.  Pbocxxdikgs  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  55 — 57. 

LxoioNs  (Roman),  notice  o(  92. 

XxMosT  (Disease  of).  Symptoms  and  treatment  of,  195, 196 
Forification  of  lepen,  1 34,    Leprosy  of  clothes  and  hooaes,  ibid 

LxTTSBB  or.Ejpiitlcs,  Ibrm  ot,  183. 


LXTX. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxix.  31.)  Hi 
is  known  only  as  having  participated  in  the  revenge  of  Biutok 
against  the  Shechemites,  for  the  violation  of  Dbul  (xxiiT.  25.), 
and  for  having  given  his  name  to  the  tribe  that  was  set  ipeit  for 
die  priesthood  and  worship  of  God.  For  the  functiona,  &c  cf 
the  LxviTSSy  see  ppb  111,  112. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  also  called  Mattuw,  8m 
p.  436.  infra. 

LxTZss,  Military,  how  raised,  84. 

LiB&BTivxB,  account  of,  103. 109.  L  80. 

LiBTA,  among  the  Greeks,  was  need  aa  another  name  ht 
Africa,  as  it  imports  a  part  of  it  It  wss  divided  into  Lib^  Im^ 
rior  and  Exterior :  but  the  Libya  mentioned  by  8sim  Lob 
(Acts  iL  10.)  is  that  by  Ptolemy  called  Libya  Cyreniici.*  mi 
by  Pliny  Pentapolitana  Regio,  from  its  five  chief  dtiei,  m,  B^ 
renice,  Arsinde,  Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrene.  It  is  toted 
in  the  Oki  Testament  for  its  chariots  and  horses  used  in  fi^ 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  8.)  But  it  is  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke,  oo  k. 
count  of  the  Jews,  who,  living  in  such  vast  numbers  in  Alan. 
dria  that  50,000  of  them  were  slain  at  one  time,  msj  weH  be 
thought  to  have  had  some  colonies  and  proselytes  in  thiu  w^ 
bouring  country. 

LiFX-GvABBs  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  47. 

LiBua,  a  disciple  whose  salutation  Saint  Pfeol  addmsei  tt 
Timothy.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.)  He  is  commonly  supposed  to  hue 
been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 

LiTXBATVBB  of  the  Jews,  184 — 187. 

LiTEB,  divination  by  the  inspection  o^  143. 

Locusts,  natural  history  of,  and  of  their  devastations,  39. 
Were  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  ibid, 

Lois,  a  Christian  matron,  and  the  grandmother  of  TimoAr, 
of  whose  fidth  the  apostle  speaks  with  great  commeDdalico. 
(2  Tim.  i.  5.) 

Lobb's  Pbatsb,  collected  out  of  Jewish  Euchologies,  131 

LoBB*s  SuppxB,  points  of  resemblance  between,  and  die  ?»• 
over,  123—126.  It  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  xkukm 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  I.  61. 

Lot,  the  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham ;  ifirr  spp»* 
rating  from  whom,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  nnie.he 
chose  the  city  of  Sodom  for  his  abode.  On  its  destncbou  W 
and  his  two  daughters  escaped  vrith  their  lives;  but  hii wife, 
looking  back,  perished.  (Gen.  xix.  Luke  xvii.  28.)  The  Mo 
abites  and  Ammonites  descended  from  Lot. 

Lots,  when  used  judicially,  122.  Notice  of  the  Featt  t/Leu. 
320,  321. 

LuBix,  the  Libyans.    (2  Chron.  xii.  3.  xvi.  8.  Nah.  iil  9.) 

Lvcius,  a  Cyrentan,  one  of  the  prophets  or  tetcbers  of  (faf 
Christian  church  at  Antioch.  (Acts  iii.  1 .  Rom.  xvi.  31.)  Bj  tm 
he  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with  the  evangelist  LriL 

LuD,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  whose  descendants  peopled  tke 
province  of  Ltbia.    (Gen.  x.  22.) 

LuniM ,  a  people  of  Africa,  frequently  mentioned  in  Scriptne; 
probably  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians. 

Lukb  (Aevjutct  contracted  fiom  the  Latin  Lneanut),  w  i 
Gentile  proeeljrte  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  He  ms  the 
friend  and  companion  of  8t  Paul  in  most  of  his  joaraeTs,  iwi 
wrote  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos* 
ties ;  for  analyses  of  which,  see  pp.  307—313.318—321. 

Ltgaktbboft,  the  malady  of  N^bachadneizar,  196, 197. 

Ltcaobia  (Acts  xiv.  6.),  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  accounts) 
the  southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  having  Isauria  on  the  vnt. 
Armenia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Cilicia  on  the  south.  Itscbief 
cities  are  all  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  viz.  Iconiuffl,  Ljct" 
and  Derbe.  They  tpake  (ver.  11.)  in  the  Lycaonian  tntpe, 
which  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  m 
termingled  with  many  Syriac  words :  but  Jablonski  supposflMj 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Assyrian  tongue.  Wh/ twy 
were  disposed  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  140.  ?9x\i » 
dress  to  them  illustreted,  826. 

Ltbda,  which  in  later  times  was  called  Diospolis,  and  an^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Loudd,  was  a  large  village,  and,  uxoni- 
uig  to  Josephus,  litUe  inferior  to  a  city  for  its  size.  This  pl«< 
is  celebrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  nancoloas  cat 
of  Eneas  by  the  apoeUe  Peter  (Acts  ix.  82. 84.):  '^^^f^^ 
at  no  great  distance  from  Joppa  (ix.  38.),  on  the  ^y  fr«»°  "* 
latter  place  to  Jerusalem.  The  aoU  of  the  sunouodiiir  omuidj 
is  said  to  be  very  rich.  j^ 

Ltbia,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  who  traded  in  pwp>«'  ^ 
for  which  that  place  was  cdebrated.    8ba  wwt^**^  ^ 
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MA 

Ijte,  of  a  nncere  and  piouB  character,  and  prompt  in  acknow- 
ledging and  profentng  the  truth.  She  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Saint  Paul. 
(Acts  xvi.  14. 40.)  Coqaerel  and  others  suppose  that  Lydia,  in 
this  place,  is  merely  a  patronymic  appellation,  that  is,  a  Lydian 
woman ; — ^moet  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  Thyatira  being 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Lydia,  a  province  on  the  western 
coast  of  Aaaa  Minor. 

Ltstba,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  miracu- 
lous cure  there  wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  which  made  the 
Lycaoniana  think  the  goda  were  come  down  to  them  in  the  Uke- 
neas  of  xnea  (Acts  xiv.  10, 1 1.),  and  also  for  the  circumcision  of 
Timothy.  (xvL  I.) 


Maacar  or  Maacbar.    See  Absl-Bbtb-Maachih,  pp.  401, 
402. 

Maccabsss,  government  of,  50.    Origin  of  their  name,  50. 
note. 

Macxdoitia,  a  province  of  Greece,  formerly  called  iEmathia; 

and  from  the  kings  of  Maoedon,  Macedonia.    It  was  bounded 

on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Hsmus,  on  the  south  by  Epi- 

rus  and  Achaia,  on  the  east  by  the  ^gean,  on  the  west  by  the 

Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  all  histories  for 

being  the  third  kingdom,  which,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  ob- 

tained  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  bad  under  it  150  nations. 

To  this  country,  whose  metropolis  was  then  Thessalonica,  Saint 

Paul  was  called  by  a  vision  (Acts  xvi.  9.);  and  the  churches, 

by  him  planted  in  it,  are  celebrated  for  their  great  charity,  and 

ready  contribution  to  the  distressed  Jews  in  Judsa  (2  (7ot.  viii. 

ix.\  when  they  themselves  lay  under  the  extremest  poverty. 

Macrsbus,  a  city  and  fortress  east  of  the  Jordan,  between 
six  and  nine  miles  from  that  river,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Here  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  and  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Matt  ix.  2.  xiv.  3 — 12.)  This 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament 

MicHp]:t.AR,  the  name  of  the  cave  purchased  by  Abraham  of 
£pbron  the  Hittite,  for  a  burial  place  for  his  wife  Sarah.  (Gen. 
izxiii.  8.)  This  cave  has  been  covered  by  the  Turks,  "  by  a 
large  and  ancient  mosque;  and  all  around  the  soil  is  held  invio- 
lable. The  cave  is  in  the  middle  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice ; 
its  dark  and  deep  entrance  only  is  visible,  and  it  is  rarely  entered. 
The  cave  is  said  by  the  Turks  to  be  deep  and  very  spa- 
cious, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  that  the  resting-places  of  the 
patriarchs  still  exist,  and  are  plainly  to  be  discerned.*'  (Game's 
Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  158,'  159.) 

M40SA1.A,  a  city  and  territory  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
of  Genncaaret,  not  far  from  Capernaum  and  Gamala ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  within  its  precincts  Dalmanutha ;  hence, 
while  Matthew  says  (xv.  39),  ChrUt  came  into  the  coasts  of 
Magdala,  St  Mark  says  more  particularly  (viii.  10.),  that  he 
came  into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha. 

Magt,  an  appellation  given  among  the  Persians  to  priests, 
wise  men,  philosophers,  and  others  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  and  who  particu- 
krly  cultivated  astrology  and  medicine.  They  enjoyed  the  highest 
consideration.    The  vise  men  from  the  east,  who  came  to  wor- 
ship the  infant  Messiah,  were  philosophers  of  this  description ; 
according  to  some,  they  came  from  Persia,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  from  Arabia,  as  the  precious  gums  which  they  ofifcred 
were  the  productions  of  Arabia. 
Maoic,  prevalence  of,  143. 

Maoistratss,  persons  of,  sacred,  44.     Crimes  against  them, 
how  punished  among  the  Jews,  62.  Magistrates  under  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  47. 
Mac 00.     See  Gog,  p.  426. 

Mahanatw,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  near 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  Levites.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.  30.  xxi.  38.)  Here  two  hosts  or  camps  of  angels  met 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  2.),  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

Maiacsi,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  For  an  ac- 
Munt  of  him,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  pp.  288, 289. 
Malcrtts,  a  servant  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest,  whose  name 
St  John  has  very  naturally  preserved,  since  he  was  acquainted 
^ith  Caiaphas.  Malchus  was  one  of  the  company  that  was  com- 
manded to  seize  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane :  Peter  cut 
off  his  right  ear,  which  was  instantly  restored  and  the  wound 
healed  by  the  omnipotent  touch  of  Jesus,  who  thus  conferred 
upon  htm  a  signal  benefit  at  a  most  critical  time.  The  miracu- 
ioos  healing  of  Malchus  presents  a  union  of  justice,  power,  and 
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goodness ;  and  could  not  fail  to  convince  the  apostles  of  th 
truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  no  man  could  take  his  life 
from  him,  and  that  he  could  lay  it  down  and  resume  it  again. 
(John  X.  17.)  It  hAs  indeed  been  asked,  how  such  a  miracle 
made  so  little  impression  upon  the  company  which  Judas  con- 
ducted. The  reply  is  easy.  The  whole  transaction  took  place 
in  an  instant  Peter  struck  Malchus  with  a  sword.  Jesus  stood 
still,  with  one  hand  stopped  the  apostle,  and  with  the  other 
healed  the  servant ;  while  those  who  were  present,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  by  the  pale  light  of  torches,  ecucely  had  time 
to  perceive  what  was  passing. 

Malics,  crimes  of,  how  punished,  64. 

Malta.    See  Meuta,  p.  436.  infra, 

Maxbx,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Makabn,  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  educated  with  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xiiL  1.^  Perhaps  he  w^s  the  son  of  that  Ma- 
naeip  (MtLfjui/uct)  mentioned  by  Joscphii«,  who  predicted  the 
future  greatness  of  Herod.  (Ant  Jud.  1.  xv.  c  10.  §  5.) 

Mahassbb. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Joseph ;  who,  being  adopted  by  his  grand 
father,  inherited  equally  with  the  sons  of  Jacob.  (Gen.  xlviii.) 
For  the  limits  of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
see  pp.  16,  17. 

2.  Makasssh,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his 
father  Hezekiah,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  most  probably  misled  by  the  profligate  counsels 
of  those  who  detested  the  reformation  introduced  by  the  pious 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh  was  a  most  wicked  and  idolatrous  prince ; 
and  for  his  various  crimes  was  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  about 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign.  But,  upon  bis  penitent 
confession  of  his  sins,  he  was  delivered  out  of  captivity  and  re- 
stored to  his  country  (it  has  been  conjectured  after  about  a  year's 
absence),  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  revolution  in  the  As- 
syrian empire.  The  remainder  of  his  life  and  reign  was  as  ex- 
emplary as  its  commencement  had  been  inauspicious  and  pro6i- 
gate.  The  worship  of  God  was  restored ;  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  were  repaired  and  strengthened ;  and  military  ofBcers 
were  placed  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.^ 

Max-slacoiiter,  punishment  of,  63. 

Max-stealiitg,  punishment  of,  63. 

Manures  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  176,  177. 

Marah,  a  place  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  so  called  from  the  bit- 
terness of  its  waters.  When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  they  found  the  water 
so  bitter  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink  it : 
on  which  account  they  gave  the  name  of  Marah  or  bittemesn^ 
this  encampment  (Exod.  xv.  23.  Num.  xxxiii.  8.)  Most  tra< 
vellers  attest  that  there  are  several  bitter  fountains  not  far  from 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  Br.  Shaw  fixes  these  waters  at  Corondel,  a 
place  where  there  is  still  a  small  rill,  which,  unless  it  be  diluted 
by  dews  and  rain,  still  continues  to  be  brackish.  (Travels,  voL  l 
p.  104.)  A  later  traveller,  who  visited  this  region  a  century  aflei 
Dr.  S.,  describing  these  waters,  says,  that  '*  the  Pool  of  Marah 
is  of  a  circular  form,  about  sixty  feet  round :  it  gushes  forth  from 
a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain,  and  one  or  two  palm 
trees  spread  their  shade  over  it  This  pool,  the  only  one  found 
for  a  great  distance  around,  in  spite  of  its  clear  and  tempting 
appearance,  is  brackish'  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  offering  one  of  the 
greatest  disappointments  to  the  weary  traveller,  whose  thirst 
indeed  may  be  quenched,  though  the  hope  of  a  sweet  and  deli* 
cious  draught  is  baffled.''  (Came's  RecollecUons  of  the  East, 
p.  348.) 

Maresha,  a  fenced  city  in  the  plain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  44.)  Jerome  and  Euscbius  call  it  Morasthi.  The 
prophet  Micah  was  a  native  of  this  city,  near  which  was  fought 
the  memorable  battle  between  Zerah  king  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia* 
and  Asa  king  of  Judah,  who  obtained  a  most  signal  victory. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  8—10.) 

Mark,  or  John-Mark,  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel,  was 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  and  also  the  companion  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  their  journey  through  Greece  (Acts  xiii.  6.  Col.  iv. 
11.),  and  afterwards  of  Bahiabas  alone.  (Acts  xv.  37.  39.)  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Peter.  (1  Pet  v.  13.)  As  he  was  the 
son  of  that  Mary,  at  whose  house  in  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were 
accustomed  to  meet,  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  he  was  particularly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  by  Peter,  who  therefore  terms  him  his  son.  (1  Tim.  v.  13. 
compared  with  1  Tim.  i.  2.  and  2  Tim.  i.  2.)  For  a  further  •• 
count  of  Mark  and  of  his  Gospel,  see  pp.  304 — 307. 

Markets^  where  held,  155. 
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Makkiaobi  of  the  Jews,  oeremoniet  of,  160—163.  ,Qow  dif- 
•olved,  162,  163. 

Martha,  the  lister  of  that  Lazarus  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  Jesus  Chriet  (Luke  z.  38.  40,  41.  John  zL  1,  dec 
▼u.  3.) 

Makt,  the  name  of  several  women  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament;  yiz. 

1.  The  Virgin-mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chiiist : 
she  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
as  also  was  her  husband  Joseph,'  After  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
who  had  commended  her  to  &»  filial  care  of  John,  she  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  the  beloved  apostle ;  and  when  the  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  were  met  together  in  an  upper  room,  she 
united  with  them  in  prayer.  (John  xix.  25.  27.  Acts  i.  15.) 
The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  her  death  are  uncertain. 

2.  A  woman  of  Magdala  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  out  of 
whom  Christ  expelled  seven  demons.  (Luke  viL  36,  37.)  She 
was  one  of  those  who  followed  him  and  contributed  to  hhi  main- 
tenance. 

3.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus.   (Luke  z.  39—42.   John 

xL  1,  dec.) 

4.  The  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses :  she  was 
sister  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  was  the  wife  of  Alpheus  or 
Clopas.  (Matt  zzviL  66. 61.  zzviiL  1.  Mark  xv.  40. 47.  xvi.  1. 
John  ziz.  35.) 

5.  The  mother  of  the  evangelist  Mark,  at  whose  house  this 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  wont  to  convene.  (Acts  xi.  12.) 

6.  Mary,  an  unknown  disciple  resident  at  Rome,  to  whom  St 
Paul  sent  his  salutation,  with  this  eulogy — she  betioved  much 
labour  on  us  (Rom.  zvL  6.),  or,  on  tou,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian and  other  MSS.,  and  the  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and 
Arabic  versions.  It  is,  therefore,  uncertain,  whether  the  apostle 
here  speaks  of  services  actually  rendered  to  himself,  or  to  the 
believers  at  Rome. 

Mattbbw,  also  called  Lxvi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  a  icol- 
ledtor  of  the  imposts  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  follow  him 
and  be  an  apostle.  He  wrote  the  first  Gospel ;  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  pp.  206 — 304. 

Matthias,  one  of  the  disciples  who  was  chosen  by  lot  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  traitorous  apostle 
Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  i.  23.  26.)  Of  his  subsequent  labours 
and  history,  nothing  certain  is  known. 

Mkasukes  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  tables  o(  394. 

Mkat-Offzbihos,  notice  of,  119. 

Mkchahic  Aets  of  the  Jews,  187. 

IAdsba,  a  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  situated  in  a  plain  of 
the  same  name.  (Num.  xxL  30.  Josh.  xiii.  9.  16.)  According 
to  Eusebius,  it  was  liot  far  from  Heshbon.  Here  Joab  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Anmionites  and  Syrians.  (I  Chron. 
xix.  7-- 14.)  According  to  Isa.  xv.  2.  it  afterwards  belonged  to 
Moab. 

MzDiA  fActs  ii.  9.)  was  a  vast  region  of  Asia,  having  on  the 
north  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  west  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  south  Persia,  oh  the  east  Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  had  its 
name  from  Madai  the  son  of  Japhet,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2. 
In  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  (2  Kings  zviL 
6.  and  xviii.  II.)  Hence  we  find  many  of  them  and  their  prose- 
lytes at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  apostles. 
The  Medes  or  Medians  were  subject  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
until  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus.  Arbaces  conspired  against  him, 
compelled  1dm  to  bum  himself  in  Nineveh,  and  restored  the 
Medes  to  liberty,  a.  m.  3257,  b.  c.  747.  He  is  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  Median  monarchy,  to  which  Justin  assigns  a  du- 
ration of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  Herodotus  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  (Justin.  Hist  lib.  i.  c  6.  ed.  Bipont 
Herod,  lib.  L  cc  95—107.  ed.  Oxon.  1809.)  The  last-mentioned 
historian  has  recorded  the  names  of  only  four  Median  sovereigns, 
viz.  Dejoces,  Phraortes,  Cyaxares,  and  Astyages.  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  (lib.  iL  c  32.  edit  Bipont)  enumerates  ten  kings ;  Euse- 
bius and  Synoellus,  eight  Herodotus,  however,  acknowledges 
that  the  Medes  had  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  some  time  before 
they  elected  Dejoces  to  be  their  king,  a.  m.  3294,  b.  c  710.  He 
caused  the  city  of  Ecbatana  to  be  built,  and  is  said  to  have 
reigned  fifty-three  y  'ars.  Phraortes  his  successor  subjugated  the 
Perrians  to  the  Median  empire,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
A.  X.  3347-^3369,  b.  c  657—635.  Phraortes  was  succeeded 
by  Cyaxares,  who  took  Nineveh,  and  considerably  enlarged  the 
Median  empire,  ▲.  x.  3369—3409,  a.  c.  626— 595.    His  son 
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and  successor  As^ages  leigned  thirty-five  jean,  a.  x.  340^ 
3444,  B.  c.  595^— %60.  No  particulvs  of  ois  reign,  howeva 
are  recorded  by  profane  historians^  ezcepting  his  repuUbg  m 
invasioh  of  his  territories  made  by  the  Babjfkxuan  under  Etii. 
merodah,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  the  death,  of  .W 
ages,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Cyaxares  IL,  whom  the 
Scriptures  call  I)arius  the  Mede,  a.  x.  3444,  b.  c.  560.  Media 
is  now  called  Irak  Adjami,  and  forms  (as  it  also  andqidj  did 
form)  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

MsDiciNS,  state  of,  among  the  Jews,  194 — 197, 

MxoiTXBBANBAH  Sba,  28.    Plain  of,  33. 

Mkoiddo,  a  fortiJ&ed  to^n  of  the  tribe  of  Mansneh  b  die 
territory  of  Issachar:  it  was  fonnierly  a  royal  city  of  the  Ci. 
naanites.  The  Water  of  Megiddo  (Judg.  v.  19.)  is  eoDJectoed 
by  Prof.  Gesenius  to  be  the  river  Kidion.  Compare  Judg.  t.  SI. 
and  iv.  13. 

MxLCHiBSDKK,  luug  of  Salcm  (which  was  afterwsrii  called 
Jerusalem),  a  contemporary  of  Abrsham,  whom  he  aieintk 
refineshments  on  his  return  firom  the  pursuit  of  CherdorlaBiii 
and  his  allies.  (Gen,  xiv.).  After  the  manner  of  the  pstnucy 
ages,  he  appears,  as  the  head  of  his  tribe  or  family,  to  hiu  d» 
charged  the  functions  of  priest,  and  to  have  o&rnl  sacrificctto 
the  true  God.  By  paying  him  tithes  Abraham  acknowledged 
him  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  In  Ueh.  vil  fitPul 
exhibits  the  resemblance  between  Melchisedek  as  the  tjpe  aad 
Jesus  Christ  the  antitype. 

MsLcox,  an  Ammonitish  idol.    See  p.  137. 

Melita,  or  Malta,  an  island  in  the  Meditenuiean  Set, « 
which  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  were  wrecked.  (Aca 
xxviiL  1.)  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hales,  and  some  other  emiDeia 
critics  and  commentators,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  thii 
island  was  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  lUyiicum,— the 
same  which  is  now  called  Meleda,  That  Malta  k  the  udand 
intended  by  St  Luke  will  be  evident  from  the  Mowing  coo 
siderations: — ^The  apostle  left  the  island  in  a  ship  of  Aleiudiia, 
which  had  wintered  there,  on  her  voyage  to  Italy ;  and  after 
touching  at  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  land^  at  Poteoli,  thus  sui* 
ing  in  a  direct  course.  The  other  Melita  would  be  fv  out  of 
the  usual  track  from  Alexandria  to  Italy ;  and,  in  sailiaffioait 
to  Rhegium,  Syracuse  also  would  be  out  of  the  direct  cwm. 
The  fact,  that  the  vessel  was  tossed  all  night  before  ibe  «hip> 
wreck  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  does  not  militate  against  the  pioW 
bility  of  its  afterwards  being  driven  upon  Malta;  hecsoM  the 
name  Adbia  (see  page  403.)  was  appUed  to  the  whole  loDiaB 
Sea,  which  lay  between  Sicily  and  Greece.  (Robinsoa'a  Lezi 
con,  voce  Mi^ira.) 

Mbxobials  ot  events,  account  o^  79,  80. 

MsxFHis.    See  Nofh,  p.  440.  infra* 

Mbbahkx,  the  sixteendi  king  of  Israel:  he  muideied  tbe 
usurper  Shallum,  and  in  his  turn  usurped  the  throne.  He  vai 
a  wicked  and  cruel  prince,  who  followed  the  impious  exaiaple 
of  Jeroboam  L    He  died  after  reigning  about  ten  yeara 

MsNx,  or  the  Moon ;  a  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  in  Faleitist 
during  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.    8eo  p.  137. 

^  MapHiBOSHXTH,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  whom  David  took  uodn 
his  protection,  when  he  was  peaceably  seated  on  his  throne. 

Mbbcubt,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  son  of  Jupiter  fl)d 
Maia.  He  was  the  fabled  patron  of  eloquence  (on  whicb  accooDt 
the  people  of  Lvstra  supposed  Paul  to  be  Mercury  in  dicgaie, 
Acts  xiv.  12.),  the  god  of  traveUers,  shepherds,  dec.  dcc^  sod  the 
conductor  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  regiona 

Mbbibah,  the  name  of  a  spring  in  the  desert  oS  ^^  wheie 

the  Israelites  contended  against  God.    (Num.  xz.  13.  S4.)  Sm 
Refhidix. 

MxBODACH,  the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Babylonians.  Lo<rth 
and  other  commentators  (on  Jer.  i.  2.)  suppose  him  to  have  beea 
an  ancient  monareh  of  Babylon,  whom  his  subjects  deified  and 
worshipped.    See  Baladah,  p.  413. 

Msaox,  waters  or  lake  of,  notice  of^  27. 

MxsoFOTAxiA,  a  region  of  country,  situated  between  tbe  riven 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  extending  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Moool 
Taurus.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Anm  Naharaim,  or  Aram  of  the 
tWo  rivers,  because  it  was  first  peopled  by  Aram,  fiitber  of  the 
Syrians,  and  is  situated  between  two  riven.  This  conntrr  » 
celebrated  in  Scripture  as  Uie  first  dwelling  of  men  sAer  the 
deluge;  and  because  it  gave  birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber,  Tersh, 
Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  I^ah,  and  to  tb« 
nons  of  Jacob.  Babylon  was  in  the  ancient  MesopoUmia,  iil! 
by  vast  labour  and  industry  the  two  rivers  Tigm  and  Euphiatei 
Hrere  reunited  in  one  channel    The  plaics  of  Shioar  ir«i«  u 
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tfait  eonntiy.  It  W10  often  called  Me99p9iamia  Syrim,  beeaiue 
It  was  inhabited  by  Uie  AiftnuBana,  or  Syrians ;  and  eometimes 
Paiian'^rttm  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.),  or  the  plains  of  Aram:  or  Sede- 
aram,  the  fields  of  Aram;  to  distinguiah  them  firom  the  barren 
and  uncultivated  mountains  of  the  aame  country.  Balaam,  son 
of  Bear,  waa  of  Mesopotamia.  (DeuL  xxiii.  4.)  Chushan- 
riahathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  subdued  the  Hebrews.  (Judg. 
iiL  8.)  Some  Jews  or  proselytes  from  Mesopotamia  were  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  iL  9.)  For  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  modem  state  of  this  country,  see  Mr. 
Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia.  London,  1827,  2  vols. 
Svo. 

MsssiJLB,  (Hob.  rprOy  that  is,  anointed,)  the  same  as  Christ 
in  Greek,  the  name  given  to  Jesus  our  Saviour,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellenoe;  he  being  anointed  by  his  Father,  to  execute  for  us  the 
€)iffioe8  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  for  all  which  offices  persons 
'Were  anointed  widi  oil,  as  being  symbolical  of  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  qualified  them  fi>r  their  respective  duties. 
Jesus,  indeed,  was  not  anointed  with  material  oil,  such  as  was 
used  under  the  law,  but  with  Me  Bofy  Ohott  and  vtith  power, 
(Acts  X.  38.)  For  a  view  of  the  predictionis  respecting  the 
Messiah,  see  VoL  L  pp.  126—129.  453-^68.  As  a  Prophet, 
^whose  office  was  to  teach  and  reprove,  Jesds  has  perfectly  in- 
structed us  in  the  will  of  God,  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  most  sublime  religion  ever  promulgated  to  man- 
kind :  and  be  wtoiigbt  numerous  illustrious  miracles  in  proof  of 
his  divine  missioh.  As  a  Priett,  (whose  office  it  was  to  offer 
sacrifices  for  the  expiation  of  the  siiis  of  the  people,  to  bless 
them,  and  pray  for  them,)  Jesus,  who  was  both  priest  and 
victim,  ofifered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  order  to  expiate  our 
sins ;  for  in  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 
(Eph.  L  3.)  He  has  blessed  us,  in  turning  every  one  of  us  from 
our  sins :  and  he  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for  us  with  God  as  our 
Mediator:  for,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  (Rom.  viii.'  34.  I  Tim.  ii.  6. 
1  John  iL  1.)  As  a  King^^ — not  like  t6e  earthly  sovereign  whom 
the  Jews  expected  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans, 
which  theiy  detested,  and  who  (they  believed)  wodld  make  them 
the  most  powerful  people  upon  earth,— Jesus  reigns  over  souls 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  and  over  hearts  called 
to  holiness.  To  his  people,  whom  he  hath  purchased  to  himself 
out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  gives  for  their  government 
Isws  which  are  calculated  to  make  them  permanently  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  he  defends  them  against  their  spiritual 
enemies,  and  he  will  judge  them  at  the  last  day.  His  mediatorial 
kingdom  commenced  after  his  resurrection,  when  he  entered  into 
his  glory  (Luke  xxiv.  26.) :  but  it  will  not  be  eternal.  The 
snthority  which  he  exercises  as  Mediator  and  Judge,  is  only  a 
tempomiy  dispensation  referring  to  the  actual  state  of  the  church, 
suid  which  will  cease  when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  his  office,  that 
is,  after  the  last  judgment  This  Saint  Paul  teaches  in  a  very 
striking  and  precise  manner,  which  deserves  the  greatest  atten- 
tion.   See  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  26.  28. 

MxTBMPSTCHosis,  doctriuc  of,  believed  by  the  Pharisees,  144. 

MiCAH,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  contemporanr 
^th  Isaiah,  Joel,  Hoeeki,  and  Amos.  See  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions  in  pp.  270/271. 

MicBMASR,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  about  nine  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  to  tiie  east  of  Beth-Aven.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  was  a  ledge  of  sharp  rocks,  two  of  which,  named  Bozez 
and  Seneh,  faced  Michmash  and  Gibeah;  the  one  north,  the 
other  south.  •  One  of  these  was  ascended  by  Jonathan  and  his 
armouT-besLPer,  who  routed  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that 
defended  the  pass  of  Michmash.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  23.  xiv. 
4 — 13.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  were  caves,  thickets,  rocks, 
and  pits,  in  which  the  Israelites  concealed  themselves  from  their 
?neniies.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6.)  Rocks  and  pits  answer  to  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  ^the  place  to  which  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  Michmash ;  but  no  thickets  or  bushes  are  to  be  seen. 
A  succession  of  low  and  barren  hills  leads  up  to  the  higher  one 
of  Michmash,  which  commands  a  fine  and  extenave  view. 
There  are  also  several  caves  on  the  spot  (Came's  Letters,  pp. 
330,  331.)  At  present,  this  place  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Beer,  sigailying  a  Weil;  most  probably  from  its  containing  a 
very  delicious  spring  of  water.  (Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
364.    Thin!  edition.) 

MiBiiir,  the  land  into  which  Moses  fled  from  the  Egyptians. 
{Acts  vii.  29.)  Here  Jethro  lived  (Exod.  xviii.  1.),  and  the 
foeplo  were  desoended  from  Median  tlie  son  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 
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turah  (Gen.  xxv.  2.),  whence  we  have  reasoi^  to  bedeve  they  still 
retainecl  the  worship  of  the  true  God.    It  was  in  Ambia  Petrea. 

MiDiAKiTKS,  commerce  of,  187.    Account  of  this  people,  16. 

MioDOL,  a  frontier  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  between  which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  encamped.  (Exod. 
xiv.  1.)  It  is  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  Magdolos ;  and 
there  also  Herodotus  represents  Nekus,  or  Pharaoh-Necho,  as 
gaining  a  gi  eat  victory  over  the  Jewa,  when  Josiah  was  killed,  mis- 
taking Magdolus  for  Megiddo.  Jeremiah  represents  it  as  belongs 
ing  to  Egypt  Proper  (xlvL  14.),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tidipanes,  or  Daphne. 

MiLXTcs,  a  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  city  of  Ionia,  where 
Saint  Paul  delivered  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that 
affecting  discourse  which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  17 — 35.  In 
this  city  were  bom  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Anax^ 
mabder  his  disciple,  Timotheus  the  celebmted  musician,  and 
Anaximenes  tlie  philosopher.  There  was  another  Miletus  in 
Crete,  where  St  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

MiLiTABT  DisciPLizrs  of  the  Jews,  83 — 91.  And  of  the 
Romans,  93,  94.  Military  Sports,  190.  A  military  order  estab- 
lished by  David,  92. 

Mills,  oriental,  notice  o(  164. 

MiKxs  of  Palestine,  37. 

MiBAOi,  effects  of,  34,  35.  and  note9, 

MiBKORs  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  158.  and  nol^. 

MiTTLBiTB  was  B  laigc  and  beautiful  city  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  where  Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise  men,  Alccus  the  poet, 
Diophanes  the  orator,  and  Theophanes  the  historian,  were  bom. 
The  whole  island  was  also  called  by  that  name  ;  as  also  Penta- 
polis,  from  the  five  cities  in  it,  viz.  Issa  or  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  Eres- 
sos,  Aiisba,  Mitylene.  If  it  had  that  name  in  St.  Luke's  time, 
we  may  understand  either  the  island  or  the  city,  when  he  says 
(Acts  XX.  14.),  We  came  to  J^tjflene, 

MiZAB,  a  small  hill  not  far  from  Zoar,  once  a  place  of  resort 
for  David ;  and  where  it  appears  from  Psal.  xiii.  6.  that  he 
experienced  some  peculiar  manifestations  of  the  divine  goodness. 

MizpK&i  a  high  place  affording  an  extensive  prospect  (Isa.  xxi. 
8.)  Several  places  in  Palestine  bore  this  name,  most  probably 
from  being  situated  on  elevated  grounds  or  hills ;  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal : — 

1.  MizpsH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  ofJudah,  to  the  south  of  Jera« 
salem  (whence  it  was  distant  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles), 
and  to  the  north  of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  33.) 

2.  MizpsH,  a  place  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan.  (Judg.  x.  17. 
xi.  34.)  In  Judg.  xi.  29.  it  is  called  Mixpeh  of  Gilead,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  towns  or  places  of  the  same  name. 

3.  MizpKH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  assemblies 
of  tlie  Israelites  were  often  convened :  here  Samuel  dwelt  and 
here  Sant  was  anointed  king.  (Judg.  xxi.  1.  1  Sam.  vii.  5 — 7.  x. 
1.  17.)  King  Asa  strengthened  it  for  a  frontier  fortification 
against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ( 1  Kings  x  v.  22.  2  Chron.  xvL  6.) : 
and  afterwards  the  governor  Gradaliah  had  his  residence  here. 
(Jer.  xL  6.  compared  with  Neh.  iii.  7.  19.) 

4.  MizPEB,  a  valley  in  the  region  of  Mount  Libanut,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hivites.  (Josh.  xi.  3.  8.) 

MizBAiK  (Gen.  x.  6.),  a  son  of  Ham,  whose  descendants  are 
supposed  to  have  peopled  Egypt,  which  country  derived  its  He- 
brew name  from  him.  Josephus  makes  the  name  to  be  of  Coptic 
origin  (Antiq.  I.  L  c.  6.  §  2.) :  but  Gresenius  observes  that  nothing 
resembling  it  is  found  in  the  present  remains  of  the  Coptic  lan« 
guage,  in  which  this  country  bears  the  name  of  Xir/<i. 

MoA BITES,  a  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  incestuous  ofi^ 
spring  of  Lot  Their  habitation  was  beyond  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Amon.  Their  capital  city 
was  situated  on  that  river,  and  was  called  Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab, 
that  is,  the  capital  of  Moab,  or  Kirheres,  that  is,  a  dty  with  brick 
walls.  This  country  was  originally  possessed  by  a  race  of  giants, 
called  Emim.  (Deut  ii.  1 1, 12.)  The  Moabites  conquered  them» 
and  afterwards  the  Amorites  took  a  part  from  the  Moabites. 
Moses  conquered  that  part  which  belonged  to  the  Amorites  and 
gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  The  Moabites  were  spared  by 
Moses,  for  God  had  restricted  him  (Deut  ii.  9.):  but  there 
always  was  a  great  antipathy  between  the  Moabites  and  Israel* 
ites,  which  occasioned  many  wars  between  them.  Balaam 
seduced  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  uncleanness,  by  means  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  If  2^  :  and  Balak,  king  of 
this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Balaam  to  curse  Israel. 
God  ordained  that  the  Moabites  should  jiot  enter  into  the  congr&> 
gation  of  his  people,  even  to  the  tenth  generation  (Deut  xxiiL  d.)| 
because  they  had  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  the  Israelites  a 
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•age  through  their  country,  and  would  not  supply  them  with 
bread  and  water  in  their  necessity. 

Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabites,  was  one  of  the  first  that  oppressed 
Israel,  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Ehud  killed  Eglon,  and  Israel 
expelled  the  Moabites.  (Judg.  iiL  12,  6cc)  ▲.  x.  S679,  b.  g.  1825. 
Hauun,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having  insulted  David's  ambaa- 
sadors,  David  made  war  against  him,  and  subdbed  Moab  and 
Ammon  *  under  which  subjection  they  continued,  till  the  separa- 
(ion  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  continued 
in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the  death  of  Ahab.  Very 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites  began  to  revolt. 
(2  Kings  iii.  4,  ^.)  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  refused  the  tribute  of 
a  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as  many  rams,  which  ti!!  thun 
had  been  customarily  paid,  either  yearly  or  at  the  beginiiing  of 
every  reign, — which  of  these  two  is  not  clearly  expressed  in 
Scripture.  The  reign  of  Ahaziah  was  too  short  to  make  war 
with  them ;  but  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to  Ahaziah, 
Having  ascended  the  throne,  thought  of  reducing  them  to  obedi- 
ence. He  invited  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah ;  who,  with  the 
king  of  Edom,  then  his  vassal,  entered  Moab,  where  they  were 
in  danger  of  perishing  with  thirst,  but  were  miraculously  relieved. 
(2  Kings  iii.  16.,  &c.)  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  were  the 
nrcumstances  of  the  Moabites  from  this  time ;  but  Isaiah,  at  the 
oeginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  threatens  them  with  a 
calamity,  which  was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  prediction, 
and  which  probably  referred  to  the  war  that  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  made  with  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  other  people  beyond 
Jordan.  Amos  (i.  13,  &c.)  also  foretold  great  miseries  to  them, 
which,  probably,  they  suffered  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  kings 
Df  Judah ;  or  under  Shalmaneser  (2  Chron.  xxvL  7,  8.  xxvii.  5.) : 
or,  lastly,  during  the  war  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  five  years  after  tne 
destruction  of  Jerusalem:  we  believe  this  prince  carried  them 
captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as  the  prophets  had  threatened, 
(Jer.  ix.  26.  xii.  14,  16.  xxv.  1],  12.  xlviii.  74.  xlix.  3.  6.),  and 
that  Cyrus  sent  them  home  again,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tives. After  their  return  from  captivity,  they  multiplied  and  for- 
tified themselves  as  the  Jews  did,  and  other  neighbouring  people; 
still  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  afterwards  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great^  and  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  successively,  and  finally  to  the  Romans.  There  is  a 
probability,  also,  that  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  republic, 
they  obeyed  the  Asmoniean  kings  and  afterwards  Herod  the 
Great  (Calmet,  Hist  des  Peuples  Voisins  des  Juifs,  dice  Art  IV. 
Dissert  torn.  ii.  pp.  410—413.)  For  an  account  (by  recent 
travellers)  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  concerning  Moab, 
see  Keith^s  Evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from 
Prophecy,  pp.  158 — 172. 

Moloch  or  Molecii,  an  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped 
by  the  Israelites.    See  p.  137. 

MosARcus.     See  Kiircs. 

Monet  (Jewish  and  Roman),  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
tables  of,  394.    Antiquity  of  money,  189. 

Mon^et-chaxokrs,  notice  of,  78, 

MoiTTKiTEoniirs.  funeral  rites  of,  200,  note. 

Months  of  the  Hebrews,  see  pp.  73 — 76.  Intercalary  months, 
p.  74. 

MoiruxsNTs,  and  Monumental  Inscriptions,  account  of,  200 
—202. 

MonoECAi,  son  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  captives,  who  were  carried  into  Baby- 
lon, and  resided  at  Shushan.  He  was  the  foster-father  of  Esther, 
through  whose  influence  with  Ahasucrus,  on  the  fall  of  Hanian, 
be  became  vizier,  or  prime  minister  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
Prof.  Gesenius  thinks  that  this  name,  like  that  of  Esther,  is  pro- 
bably of  Persian  origin. 

MoniAH,  Mount  19. 

Moses,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  and  great-grandson 
of  Levi,  was  born  in  Egypt  i.  m.  2433.  Providentially  delivered 
from  the  general  destruction  of  all  the  Hebrew  male  children, 
commanded  by  Pharaoh,  and  adopted  by  the  daughter  of  the 
iSgyplian  king,  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  Egypt  In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  leader  and  legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  de- 
livered from 'their  bondage.  An  account  of  his  jurisdiction,  as 
the  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  is  given  in  pp.  41,  42.  After  conducting 
the  Hebrews  through  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  during  40 
yen^  he  died  on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  aged  120 
Tears,  =«  when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated." 
Por  an  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  see 
pp.  203—212.    In  Exod.  ii.  10.  there  is  given  a  Hebrew  deriva- 
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tion  of  the  name  Moies,  viz.  drawn  out,  becuise  the  aik  in  «U 
his  mother  had  deposited  him  was  drawn  out  of  the  nm  Nik : 
but  his  education  among  the  Egyptians,  Geaeniiis  observes,  wonU 
lead  us  to  regard  it  as  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and  so  it  is  inter- 
preted by  Josephus.  (Ant  Judl  L  it  c.  9.  §  6.) 

MovHTAiHs  of  the  Holy  Land,  29 — 81.    in  the  imnciialt 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  19. 

MouRHiiro  for  the  dead,  doration  o^  and  how  expsessed,  i9S 
200.  202.    Rending  of  garments,  a  sign  of  mouming,  159. 

Moles,  notice  o^  176. 

MuRDSR,  laws  concerning,  63. 

Music  and  Musical  IzrsTnuMsirTa  of  the  Jews,  183, 1S4. 

Mtsa  was  one  of  the  six  great  cities  of  Lyct^  sitoalaf  oesr 
the  sea ;  whence  St  Luke  says  (Acts  xxviL  5.),  that,  taUaf 
over  the  tea  of  Ciiicia  and  Pamphylia  they  came  to  Myr%&i% 
Lycia,  It  still  preserves  its  ancient  name ;  and  there  axanj 
remains  of  its  former  greatness. 

Mtsia  (Acta  zvi.  7, 8.),  a  country  of  Asia,  was  booaded  ^ 
the  north  by  Bithynia,  on  the  east  by  Phiygla  Minor,  oa  4r 
west  by  Trotis,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Hermus;  then,  {cr- 
haps,  St  Paul  attempted  not  to  stay,  because,  as  Cicero  iMiB8,ti 
his  oration  for  Flaccus  (oc.  51,62.)  they  were  a  people  defpi» 
ble  and  base  to  a  proverb. 


Naamak,  general  of  the  forces  of  Ben-hadad  king  of  8^1% 
Being  afflicted  by  a  leprosy*  he  was  healed  by  wadhing  seta 
times  in  the  river  Jordan,  according  to  the  oomnwnd  of  lb 
prophet  Elisha.  (2  Kings  v.) 

Nabathjbahs.    See  Nzbaioth,  p.  439. 

Nadab. 

1.  the  son  of  Aaron  and  the  brother  of  Abiha:  who,  o&nc^ 
incense  ^th  strange  or  common  fire,  instead  of  that  which  had 
miraculously  been  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  bumtrofieriiif .  ms 
consumed  together  with  his  brother.  (Lev.  x.  12.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  L  king  of  Israel,  a  wicked  piisoe,  who 
followed  the  evil  example  of  his  father.  After  rtigai^  two 
years,  he  was  assassinat^  by  Baaaha.  (2  Kings  xt.  2S— 27.) 

Nahasb,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  laid  aiege  to  Jabkh- 
Gilead,  shortly  aAer  the  election  of  Saul  to  be  king  of  Isn^d.  Be 
refused  to  the  besieged  any  terms  of  accommodatioR,  but « ibe 
ignominious  condition  of  every  one  losing  hia  right  eye,  thcxc^ 
for  ever  incapacitating  him  from  using  the  bow.  This  hsrhBroa 
capitulation  was  rejected;  the  besieged  obtained  a  tniee  of  srvca 
days,  on  condition  of  surrendering  if  they  did  not  receive  hk^ 
cour:  but  Saul  arrived,  and  Nahash,  after  aeeing  his  anar 
totally  discomfited,  made  a  shameful  retreat  (1  Sam.  li) 
Subsequently  Nahash  rendered  some  services  to  David,  isat 
probably  by  giving  him  an  asylum :  we  may  eaailj  coooeive,  tbt 
the  enemy  of  Saul  would  be  the  firiend  of  David.  (3  Sam.x.t 
1  Chron.  six.  2.) 

Nabcm,  a  native  of  Elkosh,  the  seventh  of  the  miser  prophiti 
is  known  only  by  his  prophetic  denunciations  against  the  .\sst- 
rian  empire,  and  particularly  Nineveh ;  ibr  an  aeconnt  of  w^ 
see  p.  271. 

Naijt,  a  small  city  or  town  of  Galilee,  not  far  froni  Capefuss^ 
at  the  gates  of  which  Jesus  Christ  raised  to  life  a  widowV  (sij 
son  (Lukevii.  II — 15.);  for  an  examination  of  which  aanrie, 
see  Vol.  I.  pp.  101,  102.  105.  Nain  derived  its  name  frsei  its 
pleasant  situation :  it  is  now  a  decayed  village,  contaiaii^  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  inhabitants.  From  its  aitoalMm  oa 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain  **  the  scene  of  that  miracle  must  kte 
been  rendered  more  striking  as  the  funeral  procewion  psises 
slowly  out  of  the  gate  down  Sie  steep,  on  the  bold  breast  of  wbkk 
the  remains  of  the  place  now  stand."  (Game's  Secottediaitf  d 
the  East,  p.  55.) 

Karei),  the  Jewish  notion  of  being,  explained,  156. 

Names,  various,  of  the  Holy  Land,  13,  14.;  of  Jeresakm.  !§, 
19.     When  given  to  the  Jewish  children,  HI. 

Naphtali,  or  Nephthalim,  the  name  of  the  aixth  sea  of 
Jacob,  born  of  Bilhah.  For  the  limits  of  the  caotim  aitocted  e 
this  tribe,  see  p.  17. 

Narcissus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudics, 
who  possessed  great  infiuence  at  court  (Sueton.  in  Claod.  e.  2i 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xiL  c  57.)  In  his  family  or  among  hb  clies^ 
were  some  Christians  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in  Robl  xvi  II.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Narcissus  embraced  the  ChristiaB  fnish, 
though  the  Greeks  have  made  him  bishop  of  Athens  aad  a  maitTc, 
and  have  even  placed  him  in  the  number  of  the  70  disciples. 

Nathax,  an  illustrious  prophet  in  the  reign  of  I^avid^ 
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IM  convmoed  and  leproved  by  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  parable 
of  the  heinooBnefls  of  his  guilt  in  the  affair  of  Bathaheba  and 
Uriah.  (2  Sam.  xii.)  He  ia  supposed  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
if  Solomon,  at  whose  court  his  sons  held  distinguished  offices, 
<uid  of  whose  reign,  as  well  as  that  of  David,  Nathan  wrote 
memoirs  which  have  long  since  perished.  (iKingsiv.S.  iChron. 
xxiz.  29.  2  Chron.  iz.  29.)  In  the  book  of  Zechariah  ([ziL  12.) 
the  house  of  Nathan  represents  the  descendant*  or  fiimuy  of  the 
prophets. 

Nathahaxl,  or  Nathahibl,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  apostle  BABTHou>mw. 
(John  i  46—50.  xxi.  2.) 

Nazarbitk,  vow  o£         i  &i«  n.  ISO 

Nazabitxs,  account  of.    5  «»«  P-  *»"• 

Nazaretb,  a  small  city  of  Lower  Galilee,  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  educated,  where  he 
preached,  and  whence  he  was  called  a  Nazarene.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  it  did  not  possess  the  best  of  characters.  (John  i.  46.) 
N^azareth,  which  is  at  present  culled  Nassara,  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  barren  rocky  eminence,  or  hill,  facing  the  south-east,  which 
IS  environed  by  mountains.  It  was  from  this  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town,  the  inhabitants  would  have  precipitated  him  headlong. 
{Luke  iv.  29.)  When  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1801,  he  found 
:  t  much  reduced.  The  town  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  of 
indigence  and  misery;  the  soil  around  might  bid  defiance  to 
agriculture;  and  to  the  prospect  of  starvation  were  added  the 
horrors  of  the  plague !  In  1827,  the  population  amounted  to  about 
2000  persons,  principally  Christians.  Here  are  numerous  le- 
puted  holy  places  to  which  pilgrims  are  conducted.  The  vig- 
nette in  p.  401.  represents  the  grotto  at  Nazareth,  wfdch  is  taid  to 
have  been  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  (Camc*s  Letters,  pp. 
251,  252,  Madden's  Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  294.)  The  Rev.  Mr. 
J<iwett  has  given  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  site  of 
Nazareth,  together  with  some  observations,  to  account  for  the  bad 
character  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  (See  his 
Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  6tc  pp.  165^-169.) 

NsAFOLis.    See  Shkcrbk. 

Nebaioth,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  from  whom  the  Nabatbjsait 
tribe  of  Arabs  is  supposed  to  have  been  descended.  (Gen.  xxv.  13. 
xxviii.  9.  Isa.  Ix.  7.)  During  the  several  wars  maintained  by 
the  Jews  against  the  Syrians,  under  the  Maccabsean  princes,  the 
NabBthffians  were  the  only  neighbouring  people  who  showed 
them  any  friendship.  (1  Mace  ▼.24 — ^27.) 

Njlbo. 

1.  A  mountain  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  where  Moses  died. 
(Dent  zxxiL49.)    It  is  now  completely  barren. 

2.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  (Num.  xxxii.  38.) 
It  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  of  Moab,  the  Moabites 
became  masters  of  it ;  and  it  was  in  their  possession  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  (xlviii.  1.)  The  site  of  this  ancient  city  can  no 
longer  be  traced.    J^ebo  it  tpoiled,  (Jer.  xlviii.  1.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ezra  ii.  29.  x.  43.),  which,  in 
N'eh.  vii.  33.,  is,  by  way  of  distinction,  called  the  other  Nebo. 

4.  A  Babylonish  idol  (Isa.xlvi.  1.),  which  Calmet  supposes  to 
be  the  same  as  Bel  or  Baal,  see  p.  1 39. 

Nebucbaokezzab,  king  of  Babylon,  who  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  the  Jews  into  captivity.  (See  p.  412.  col.  2.)  Like 
other  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  names,  this  word  is  best  explained 
from  the  Persian.  According  to  Gesenius,  after  Lombach,  it  is 
the  same  as  JWdit-j^oi/an-yar,  that  is,  Nebo  the  chief  of  the  gods. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady,  see  pp.  196, 
197. 

Nzcno.    See  Phabaob-Nbcbo. 

Nedkb,  or  Common  Vow,  account  of,  130. 

Nxhemiar  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  was  bom  at  Babylon  during 
the  captivity,  but  his  family  and  tribe  are  not  known.  Raised  to 
the  distinguished  office  of  cupbearer  to  Artaxerxes  Loogimanus, 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed,  Nehemiah  forgot  not  his  desolated 
country.  Having  obtained  a  royal  commission,  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  limited  time,  to  repair  its  walls  and  gates,  and  to 
regelate  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
public  affiiirs.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Babylon ;  whence, 
oy  permission  of  Artaxerxes,  he  proceeded  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died  b.c.420;  having  governed  the  Jews 
about  30  years.  For  an  account  of  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  see  p.  22G. 

Nbbgal,  an  idol  of  the  Cuthites  (2  Kings  xvii.  30.),  which 
some  suppose  to  be  the  planet  Man ;  and  others,  to  be  the  sun. 

NsTBiHiMS,  office  of,  112. 

Nbw  Mooir,  feast  of  122. 
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NiBHAz,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  (2  Kings  xvii.  31.),  which,  some 
Hebrew  interpreters  think,  had  the  shape  of  a  dog ;  but  othei 
expositors  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  sun.  The  former  opinion 
is  the  most  probable,  as  vestiges  of  the  ancient  worship  of  an  idol 
in  the  form  of  a  dog  have  been  discovered  in  Syria  in  modern 
times.    (Ikenii,  Dissert,  pp.  149.  et  seq.  1 749. 4to.) 

NiCABOB,  one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  chosen  by  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  and  ordained  by  the  apostles.  (Acts  vi.  6.) 

Nicoosxus,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin. 
who  came  by  night  to  Jesus,  probably  as  a  serious  though  timid 
inquirer.  (John  iii.  1. 4. 9.)  He  afterwards  took  the  part  of  Jesus 
before  the  sanhedrin  (vii.  60.) ;  and  at  last  joined  with  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  to  give  his  body  an  honourable  burial,  (xix.  39.) 

NicBOLAs,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who  was  chosen  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  primitive  church.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  Many 
persons  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 

NicoLAiTABs,  a  sect  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6. 15.,  who  held  that 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  descended  upon  him  at  bis  baptism, 
and  redescended  at  his  crucifixion,  and  who  abandoned  them- 
selves  to  gross  impurity  and  profligacy  of  life.  Another  Nicholas 
has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  this  sect  A  better 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  appellation  here  is  not  a 
proper  name,  but  symbolical;  and  that  it  refers  to  the  same 
persons  who  are  mentioned  in  Rev.  iL  14.  as  holding  the  doctrine 
of  Balaam :  since  the  Greek  name  NouxstAc  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  ojrSa,  which  is  formed  from  pVs,  that  is  mscM,  to  conquer, 

and  cjTy  that  is  xm{,  the  people.    The  allusion  accordhig  to  Mr. 

Robinson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article,  is  to  false 
and  seducing  teachers  like  Balaam,  and  perhaps  refers  more  par^ 
ticularly  to  such  as  opposed  the  decree  of  the  apostles.  Ths 
Nicolaitans  are  conjectured  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  2  Pet.  u 
and  in  Jude  7 — 19. 

NicoPOLis,  a  city  of  Epirus,  upon  the  Ambracian  Gnh  mow 
tioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Tit  iii«  12.  Others,  however,  suppose  it  to 
be  Nicopolis  of  Thrace,  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  near  the 
river  Nessus. 

NiGBT,  Jewish  and  Roman  divimons  of,  73. 

Nils,  a  celebrated  river  of  Egypt,  which  formed  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  p.  14.  In  Gen.  xli.  I.  Exod.  L 
22.  ii.  5.  iv.9.  viL  18.  and  viii.3. 9. 11.,  it  is  termed  the  River 
without  any  addition.  On  the  turning  of  the  watera  of  the  Nile 
into  blood,  see  p.  206. 

NixBOD,  the  son  of  Cush,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babtlob.  (Gren.  x.  8.  10.)  In  consequence  of  the  protection, 
which  he  afforded  to  the  people  against  wild  beasts,  he  may  by 
their  own  consent  have  become  their  leader  and  chief;  or,  turn- 
ing his  weapons  of  hunting  against  men,  he  may  have  compelled 
them  to  su'dimit  to  his  dominion.  His  luune  (which  signifies  a 
rebel)  seems  to  favour  the  latter  supposition.  ( Jahn*8  Hebr.  Com- 
monwealth, vol.  i.  p.  6.)  In  Mic.  v.  6.  Babylon  is  called  the  Land 
offAftmr^d, 

NiBXYBB,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  could  boast  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  It  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  or  (as  the. 
text  of  Gen.  x.  1 1.  may  be  rendered)  by  Ashur  the  son  of  Shem : 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  <»lled  Ninus.  According  to 
some  writera  it  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  above 
Babylon,  while  others  represent  it  as  being  erected  on  the  west- 
em  bank :  it  may  very  probably  have  occupied  both.  This  city 
was  very  splendid,  and  of  great  extent ;  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  it  was  480  stadia  or  48  English  miles  (others  estimate  it 
60  miles)  ii^drcumference :  in  the  time  of  Jonah  it  was  **  an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  containing  "  mors, 
than  six-score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  leA."  (Jon.  iii.  3.  iv.  11.)  Its  de- 
struction within  forty  days,  which  that  prophet  had  denounced, 
was  averted  by  the  general  repentance  and  humiliation  of  the 
inhabitants  (iii.  4*-10.),  and  was  suspended  for  neariy  two  hun- 
dred years,  until  "  their  iniquity  came  to  the  full  ;**  and  then  the 
prophecy  (see  Vol.  L  pp.  125,  126.^  was  literally  accomplished,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  siege  of  the  city,  by  the  combined  Modes  and 
Babylonians ;  the  king,,  Sardanapalus,  being  encouraged  to  hold 
out  in  consequence  of  an  ancient  prophecy  that  Nineveh  should 
never  be  taken  by  assault  till  the  river  became  its  enemy ;  when 
a  mighty  inundation  of  the  ri^er,  swollen  by  continual  rains, 
came  up  against  a  part  of  the  city,  and  threw  down  twenty  stadia 
of  the  wall  in  lengUi ;  upon  which  the  king,  conceiving  that  the 
oracle  was  accomplished,  burnt  himself,  his  concubines,  eunuchs, , 
I  and  txeasures ;  and  the  enemy,  entering  by  the  breach,  sacked 
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and  riMd  the  city  about  b.  c.  606.  (For  a  copioiu  description 
of  ancient  Nineveh,  see  Dr.  Hales*s  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
▼oL  L  pp.  448 — i50.}  Of  this  once  celebrated  city  there  are 
literally  no  remains.  Four  mounds,  the  largest  running  north 
and  south,  and  the  most  southerly  called  afler  the  prophet  Jonah, 
whose  tomb  it  is  tuppoaed  to  contain,  exhibit  all  that  can  now 
be  traced  of  the  metropolis  of  Asia.  (See  a  description  of  them 
in  Mr.  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  ii.  4d— 6l« 

60.) 

IVisBocB,  a  Babylonish  idol,  notice  of,  139. 

No,  No-Amon,  or  No-Axux,  the  Thebes  of  ancient  gdogra- 
pheni,  was  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt  It  is  mentioned  in 
Jer.  xlvL  26.  Ezek.  zxx.  14^-16.  and  Nahum  iii.  8.  Iti  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Evekiel  No  is  rendered  LRTtnxiif  the  -;ity 
of  Jupiter ;  in  Nahum  No-Amon  is  rendoied  Mi^  KfAfdm*  The 
latter  appears  to  be  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  word  ftfter 
the  Coptic  In  that  language  JSTOH  signifies  a  cordy  er  metuur* 
ing  Sne,  hence  a  portion  meatured  ouii  and  No-Amon  ^srrto, 
totietiio  Amonitt  that  ia,  the  seat  of  the  god  Amon,  Or  the  place 
where  he  was  principaily  worshipped.  (Jablonskii  Opuscula^ 
torn.  L  pp.  163^168.    Gibbs'a  Hebr.  Lex,  p.  406.) 

NoAB,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  the  father  of  the  port^lavian 
;rorld,  was  born  ▲.  x.  1056.  Beings  the  only  righteous  man  of 
his  time,  he  was  preaerved  together  with  his  family  in  the  arit 
during  die  deluge.  (For  a  refutation  of  skeptical  objections  to 
which,  see  Vol  L  pp.  75,  76.)  Noah  lived  350  years  alter  that 
catastrophe,  dying  at  the  age  of  950  years,  a.  m  .  2006.  He  left 
three  sons  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  by  whom  the  whole  earth 
was  overspread  or  peopled.  (Gen.  ix.  18, 19.  x.  32.)  The  seven 
precepts  of  Noah,  see  p.  109.  note  2. 

NoFH,  or  Memphis,  a  very  celebrated  city,  the  same  as  Thebes 
and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  until  the  Ptolemies  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Alexandria.  By  the  modern  Copts  it  ia  called 
^fEN«,  MENOT^,  and  MOT^ :  whence  we  may  explain  both  the 
Hebrew  forms  nj  (nopr)  and  qo  (xEifiPB),  and  also  the  Greek 
name  Mf/x(^<c.  rlutarch  (de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  639  cd.  Stephani) 
interprets  the  name  'op/xer  ay:fhwi  from  the  Coptic  meA,  full,  and 
nouphif  good  ;  or  rapof  Otrtfttts,  from  the  Coptic  mhaUf  a  grave, 
and  onphif  wftfynK,  a  benefactor,  aa  Osiris  is  called.  (Jablonskii, 
Opusc  tom.  i.  pp.  137. 150. 179.  tom.  ii.  p.  131.  Gibbs's  Hebr. 
Lex.  p.  381.)  The  prophets  often  mention  this  city  ;  and  pre- 
dict the  calamities  which  it  was  to  suf&r  from  the  kings  of  Chal- 
dsa  and  Persia,  6tc  (See  Isa.  xix.  13.  Jer.  xliv.  1.  Hos.  ix.  6. 
Ezek.  XXX.  13. 16.)  Its  ruins  are  very  splendid.  Jeremiah  had 
foretold,  ages  before,  that  Noph  should  "  be  waste  and  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant"  (xlvi.  19.),  and  not  a  fiimily  or  cottage  ia 
aaid  to  remain. 

Nosb-Jbwsls  of  '.he  Jewish  women,  notice  of^  158. 

Nuptial  Ckbxxonixs  of  the  Jews,  161, 162. 

NuBTVKx  of  children,  163,  164. 


OxkS,  forest  of,  36. 

Oatbs  of  the  Hebrews,  how  taken,  81,  82. 

Obaoiab,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets :  he  probably  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.    S^  pp.  281,  282. 

Oblatioits,  different  kinds  of,  119.  Ordinary,  »6i J.  Volun- 
tary, ibid.    Prescribed,  120, 121. 

Officsbs  (military)  of  the  Jews,  85.  And  of  the  Romans, 
W,  93. 

OrvicsBs  of  the  Palace,  notice  of,  47, 

OnricsBS  of  the  Synagogue,  104. 

O1.IVXS,  Mount  of,  19.    Culture  of  Olives,  36.  179, 180. 

Oltxpic  Gaxss,  allusions  to,  in  the  New  Testatient,  191 — 
194.  Qualifications  and  previous  discipline  of  the  candidates, 
192.  Foot-race,  ibid.  Rewards  to  the  victors,  ibid.  Games  in 
imitation  of  them  instituted  among  the  Jews,  190. 

Okbi,  general  of  the  army  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  as- 
aassinafeed  by  Zimri  at  the  siege  of  Gibbcthon,  and  was  succeeded 
bjr  Omri.  (1  Kings  xvL*^  He  was  a  wicked  prince,  whose 
crimes  surpassed  those  of  his  predecessors :  he  died  at  Samaria, 
B.  c.  914,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Ahab. 

Ozr. 

1.  A  pleasant  valley  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  now  called  Un, 
and  used  proverbially  for  a  pleasant  vale. 

2.  Ob,  Auir,  or  HxtiopoLis,  a  city  of  Egypt  The  fiither-in- 
law  of  Joseph  was  high-priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45.)  ;  there  ren- 
dered Heliopolis,  by  the  Septuagint  version,  and  noticed  also  by 
Herodotus;  who  says  that  **the  Heliopolitans  were  reckoned 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians  '    This  was  the  ci^  of  Moaes^  ac- 
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oording  to  Berosos :  and  well  aocoonts  fin-  hk  scaiptanicbav 
ter,  that  "  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  <tf  the  Egyptum* 
(Acts  vii.  22.)  HeUopolis  was  the  Greek  tmisbtioa  of  Betb. 
shemesh,  **  the  house  or  city  of  Che  Sun,"  as  it  ^u  ca&d  h 
Jeremiah,  **  Beth-ahemesh,  in  the  land  of  Egypt**  (iliu.  13. j,  t« 
distinguish  it  from  another  Beth-ahemesh,  in  die  landof  Canau, 
It  was  called  Beth  Aven,  "  Uie  bouse  of  vanity,"  or  idoktty,  by 
the  Jews.    (Ezek.  xxx.  17.) 

Oirasixus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  the  slave  of  PhikQoB, 
from  whom  he  fled ;  but  bang  converted  to  Christiaiuty  thiw^ 
the  preaching  of  St,  Paul,  he  was  the  occasion  of  the  vpatk't 
writing  the  admirable  Epistle  to  Philemon.  (Col.  iv.  9.  Phi^ 
10.) 

Opbib,  a  countiy  whither  Solomon  sent  m  fleet,  sided  ^ija 
sutjects  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  and  firom  which  they  bn^ 
back  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  27,  28.  2  Chron.  viii.  17, 18.),  ni  ib 
almug  treet  and  preciouM  9tone9.    (lKing8x.lt.)    Nfltbcr 
than  fiften  or  sixteen  countries  have  been  assigned,  bjmiss 
commentators  and  critics,  as  the  site  of  Ophir,  bat  the  mos^ 
bable  is  that  of  M.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranchea,  who  k  of  apinia 
that  it  waa  on  the  eastern  €oast  of  Africa^  by  the  AiabiuitRvl 
Zanguebar ;  that  the  name  of  Ophir  waa  more  pazticalarij  grat 
to  t^araall  country  of  Sofala  on  the  aame  coast;  and  thst Safe. 
mon*s  fleet  went  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  iroBi  the  pot  tf 
Ezion-geber  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canal  of  connoui 
cation ;  and  doubling  Gape  Guardafui,  coasted  aloug  Afiin  to 
Sofala,  where  waa  found  in  abundance  whatever  was  broo^ta 
the  Hebrew  monarch  by  this  voyage.     The  opinion  of  Hoet  1 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  haa  confiimed  ttbj  various  additknd 
considerations^ 

Obatobibs  of  the  Jews  described,  102, 103. 

Obatobt  cultivated  by  the  Jewa,  1S6. 

Othhixl,  the  son  of  Kenaz  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  nb 
tion  of  Caleb,  who  gave  him  hia  daughter  Adisah  inauriaf^ 
on  his  taking  Debir,  otherwise  called  Kiri«th<aepher,  km  thi 
Canaanites.  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 19.)  After  the  braetius  ha)  bag 
oppressed  for  eight  years  by  Chushan-riahathcum,  kiaf  flfMao- 
potamia,  Othniel  was  excited  to  levy  an  army  agaimtltia  it 
overcame  the  Meaopotamiana,  and  delivered  his  coonbiatB^vbt 
acknowledged  him  aa  regent  or  judge.  During  the  fattf  fun 
of  his  administration  the  Israelilea  remained  fiuthfiil  tothaGd 
and  king,  and  conaequently  pro^wrecL    (Judg.  iik  8—11.^ 

OvxHB  of  the  Jews,  154. 


PAijrriiro,  art  ol^  among  the  Jewa,  1 83.  Paintiiig  of  the  q^ 
Uda  practiaed  by  the  Jewidb  women,  158. 

Palacs,  officera  of^  47* 

PALESTura,  boundaries  of,  14^  22.     See  Holt  Lajb. 

Palx  tree,  notice  of,  36. 

Palxtba.    See  Tadmob. 

Palst,  variety  of  diseaaea  ao  termed,  197. 

Paxpbtlia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  to  the  h4 
the  Pamphylian  Sea,  mentioned  Ads  zxviL  5.,  Cilida  fo  ite 
east,  and  Pisidia  to  the  north  (whence  we  find  Samt  Ptol  ]» 
ing  through  Pisidia  to  Pamphylia,  Acta  xiv.  24.),  and  {mn  Pa- 
phylia  to  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14.),  and  Lyda  to  the  vest  % 
cities  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to  it  an  Fflfi 
and  Attalia.  (Acts  xiii  13.)  Here  numerous  Jewa  dweh,aad 
hence  those  of  Pamphylia  are  mentioned  among  those  «te  «^ 
peared  at  Jeruaalem  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.    (Acts  ii.  10.) 

Paphos,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (AcbiiiLi 
6.),  and  the  residence  of  the  pro-oonauL  It  was  a[temoni)kb 
the  impure  worship  paid  to  Venus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  1^ 
Here  Saint  Paul  struck  blind  Elymas  the  aorcerer,  and  eoovaw 
Sergius  the  pro-consuL  .The  Jewa  dwelt  here  in  great  nombiK 
( ver.  6.)  Twenty-five  or  thirty  miserable  huts  are  all  that  iraia 
of  this  once  most  distinguished  city  of  Cyprus.    See  Ctpic$> 

Pabadise,  a  word  of  Persian  original,  signifying  a  P*'^^ 
den,  or  inclosure,  full  of  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  rtni 
The  word  passed  into  the  Hebrew  form  0*00  (paaDff)i  *^ 
occurs  in  Sol  Song  iv.  13.  Neh.  n.  8.  Eccles.  ii.  5.;  lad  b 
those  passages  it  is  rendered  Hai^s/erK  in  the  SeptaagiatTeia^ 
and  denotes  a  garden  of  trees  of -varioua  kinds,  a  ptotne  paii 
a  delightful  giove.  In  the  New  TesUment  paradise  v  v^ 
to  the  state  of  faithful  souls  between  death  and  the  remnecika; 
where,  like  Adam  in  Eden,  thej  ana  admitted  to  inuBediitee<» 
rounion  with  God  in  Christ,  or  to  a  participation  of  the  trw« 
life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  panidise  of  God.  (LukexiA 
43.  Rev.  iL  7.)     Of  this  blessed  state  St.  PmiI  hsd  afcwtt* 
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£m  S  Cor.  xii  3. 4i«  where  he  statM  that  ba  wm  oangilt  tp  to 
the  tbird  heavan ;  uid,  again,  that  he  w»  caught  9p  to  paradise. 
He  w&a  caught  op  to  the  third  heaven  thai  he  might  contemplate 
that  scene  of  supreme  felicity,  which  awaits  the  just  after  the  le- 
fttoectio;! :  and  he  was  caught  up  to  paradise  that  his  mind 
migbt  be  contented  with  a  view  of  their  nearer  tioosolatioiis. 
(Vslpy's  Gr.  Test  on  Luke  xxiiL  43.) 
TxBULN,  Desert  ot,  notice  of,  33, 34, 

Paraschioth,  or  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pentateoch,  laad  m 
the  Synagogues,  104.    Table  of  them,  106. 
PAHCHacxxT,  notice  ofj  162. 

Pabksts,  crimes  against,  how  pomshed.  See  p.  B%, 
Pa&thu^xs  are  mimtioiied  in  Acts  ii.  9.  in  conjunction  with 
the  Modes.  ThoempSie  of  Parthia subsisted  four  hundred  years, 
and  disputed  for  the  dominion  of  the  East  with  the  Romans. 
The  Partbiana  were  celebrated  for  their  veneration  of  their  kings, 
and  for  their,  way  of  fighting  by  flight,  and  shootiiig  their  arrows 
backwards*  ^They  dwelt  between  Media  and  Mesopotamia;  in 
all  which  trans-Euphratensian  places,  except  some  paiti4if  Baby- 
lon, and  of  some  other  small  prefectures,  the  Jews  abounded,  and 
some  of  them  were  at  Jerusalem  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
the  apostles..  , 

Passotu,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  133— -135.  Its  sptritoal 
import,  125,  126.  A  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testis 
inent,  I.  66* 

Pataba  (Acts  xxi.  1.),  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria,  aaeiently  Of 
considerable  jiote.  Extensive  ruins  mark  ita  former  magnificence 
and  extent  Its  port  is  now  entirely  cho^  up  by  eneroadiing 
saoda.  (CoL  Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,^  182,  183.) 

Pjlthkos,  a  du  and  district  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  the  pro- 
pheu  /erexniah  '(xliv.  i  15.),  and  Ezekiel  (xxix.  14.  and  Xzx. 
14.)  The  inhabitants  of  tms  country  are  GaUed  Pathnudm  hi 
Gen.  X.  14. 

Patxos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  whither  the  apostle  and 
evangelist  John  was  banished,  a.  d.  94,  and  where  he  had  the 
/«velatioiis  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Patrulrcba.!.  government,  nature  of,  40. 
Pjlvi^  who  was  also  called  Saul,  the  distinguished  apootle  of 
die  Gentilea.    A  Pharisee  by  professioD*  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 
biith,  be  was  at  first  a  furious  persecutor  of  the  Christians ;  but 
after  hie  miraculous  conversion,  he  became  a  xealotis  and  feithAil 
preacher  of  the  faith  which  he  had  before  laboured  to  destroy. 
See  a  copious  account  of  the  life  and  apostolic  laboum  of  Saint 
Paul  in  pp.  d2ir— 329. 
Pat  of  Jewish  sokUers,  87.  - 
Pxace-Ofverixgs,  notice  of,  1 18. 

PKK.ABiAa»  the  seventeenth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father 
Menahem,  and  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  main- 
taining the  idolatrous  institutions  of  Jereboam  I.  After  reigning 
about  two  years,  he  was  assassinated  at  Samaria  by 

Pbxxb,  an  officer  of  his  guards,  who  held  the  throne  about 
twenty  years^  He  also  ^  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  he 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ndiat,  who 
made  Israel  to  ain."  (2  Kings  xv.  27,  28.^  Towards  thcf  close 
of  his  reign,  hia  dominions  were  overrun  by  Tiglath-pileaer  king 
^f  Assyria,  who  carried  his  subjects  into  captivity ;  And  Pekah 
limself  was. assassinated  by  Hoshea.  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  80.) 
PRjLXTHrrBs,  notice  of,  4Q.  87. 

Ps^TTscosT,  feast  o^  how  celebrated,  126.    A  proof  of  the 
^edibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  66. 
PsoB,  or  Baax-pxox,  notice  o^  137>  138. 
Pfiaf  A,  district  of,  18. 
Pjcb-fukx  boxes  of  the  Hebrew  women,  168. 
PsRGA,   a  city  of  Pamphylia  (Acts  xiii.  13.),  memorable 
niuns  the  heathens  for  a  temple  of  Diana  built  there;  and  among 
te  Clxristians  for  the  departure  thence  of  John-Mark  from  Bar- 
abas    and  Paul,  to  Jerusalem,*  which  occasioned  the  rupture 
*£i«'een  them  for  a  season.  (Acts  xv.  37.  40.) 
pK BKo AJios  or  PsEGAMUs  wss  tho  auciont  metropolis  of  Mysia, 
id  the  residence  of  the  Attalian  kings ;  it  still  preserves  many 
stig'^s  of  its  ancient  magnificence.    Against  the  church  at  Per- 
flaosy  was  adduced  the  charge  of  instalnlity  (Rev.  ii«  14,  15.)  ; 
it  to  its  wavering  faith  was  promised  the  all-powerful  protection 
Cvod.     ''The  errors  of  Balaam  and  the  Nicolaitanes  have 
en  purged  away.    Pergamos  has  been  preserved  from  the  de- 
oyer  ;  and  three  thousand  Christians"  (out  of  a  population  of 
3ut     15,000  inhabitants)  *'now  cherish  the  rites  of  their  re- 
ion  ixi  the  same  spot  where  it  was  planted  by  the  hands  of  St. 
.i:U.'''     (Emerson^s  Letters  from  the  ^gean,  voL  i^p.  216.)    Of 
kae  Ohristians,  about  200  belonged  tp  the  AtmeiHgn  -commtt- 
Vox^O.  8K 
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niont  the  lemainderare  membei^  of  ^e  Qreek  OhnrdL.  They 
have  ^ach  one  dinr6h,'bat  the  other  churches  of  Pergamos  have 
been  converted  into  mosques,  and  are  pro&ned  with  the  blaspW 
mies  of  =the  pseudo^prophet  Mohammed.  There  are  also  about 
100  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  Pergamos,  or  Bergamo,  as  it 
is  now  called,  lies  siboUt  sixty-four  miles  north  of  Smyrna.  Its 
present  state  is  described  by  Mr.  ArusideU,  in  his  visit  to  the  Seven 
Asiatic  Chnrchee,  pp.  281—290. 

PxnisxtTts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  mingled  with 
the  Canaanites.  It  is  vexy  probable  that  they  were  Canaanites, 
who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  and  lived  sometimes  in  one  coun- 
tty,  sometimes  in  another,  and  weie  thence  ciJled  Perinites, 
vi^iifch  yatax  sigttifiibs  scattered  or  dispersed.  The  Perizzites  did 
not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the  land  of  Gaiiasii. '  In  several 
places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  are  mentioned 
88  the  chief  people  of  the  coanny.  Thus,  we  read  that,  in  the 
time  of  Abrahani  and  liOt,  the  CanaatUte  and  Perizxite  wete 
in  the  land,  (Gen.  xiiL  7.^  Solomon  subdued  the  remains  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Perizzitek,  which  the  children  of  Israel  had 
aiot  rooted  odt,  and  made  them  tributary.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21. 
2  Cfaron;  Tiii  7.)  There  is  mention  of  the  Perizzites  by  Ezra» 
after  the  return  from  Babylob ;  aiid  several  Israelites  had  married 
wiviM  of  that  nation.  (EzrA  ix.  1.) 

PsiueBT,  punidunent  of)  among  the  Jews,  62. 

PxKsiA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Media' ati^ 
Sosiana ;  on  thO  south  bf  the  Persian  Ghilf ;  on  the  north  by  the 
great  desert  that  lay  betvreen  it  and  Parthia  Proper ;  and  on  the 
east  by  another  stiil  greater,  that  lay  between  It  and  the  river 
Indus.  Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  his  succession  to  the  Me- 
dian eAipire,  it  was  an  mcoinidetable  country,  always  solject  to 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  or  Modes.  Its  capital  city  was  Per- 
sepolis,  now  Chebmnar :  lat  30  degrees.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  which,  to  the  south-east,  was  Passagardfi,  where  was  Uie  tomB 
of  Cyrils. 

The  nuns  of  Persepolis  are  lemarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  the  figures,  or  symbols,  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  and  pillars  of 
the  temple.  Sir  John  Chaidin  observed  there  rams'  heads  vrith 
boms,  one  higher,  and  the  other  lower,  exactly  correspondfaig  to 
Daniel's  viirion  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire :  the  lower  horn 
denoting  the  Modes,  the  higher,  which  came  up  last,  the  Persians. 
(Dan.  viiL  3.)  A  wiiiged  lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  head; 
alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  symbolical  representation  of  (he  Assyriari 
Om|iirB,  by  "  a  lioii,  wiUi  eagle's  wings ;"  denoting  their  ferocious 
strength  and  cruelty,  and  &  rapidity  of  their  conquest  (Dan. 
viL  4.) 

Sk^eh  of  the  Siftory  of  the  Perrian  Bmpire,  illuttroHve  of 

the  Prophetic  fVritin^r, 

Ctrus,  who  is  deservedly  called  the  Great,  both  on  account  of 
his  extensive  conquests,  and  also  for  his  liberation  of  the  captive 
Hebwfws,  vras  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  grandee,  and  Man- 
dane  the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  the  Medians.  He  waS 
bom  A.  X.  3406,  b.  c.  599.  one  y^r  afier  his  uncle  Cyaxares  the 
brother  of  Mandane.  Weary  of  obeying  the  Medians,  Cyrus 
engaged  the  Persians  to  revolt  firom  them.  He  attacked  aild 
defeiUed  Astyages  bis  maternal  grandfather,  whose  life  he  spared, 
and  gave  him  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  Satisfied  with  having 
liberated  the  Persians,  and  compelled  the  Modes  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Not  long  after,  the  latter  rebelled  against  him;  and 
involved  Cyrus  in  a  protracted  war.  Having  again  reduced  the 
Modes,  Cyrus  directed  his  sirms  against  the  Babylonians,  whose 
ally  CroBsos  king  of  Lydia,  having  come  to  their  assistance,  was 
defeated  and  obliged  to  retbe  into  his  own  country.  Cyrus  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  agairist  the  Babylonians,  and  having 
settled  every  thing  in  that  country,  he  followed  Cnesus  into 
Lyfta,  whom  be  totally  discomfited,  and  overran  his  territories. 
Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  narrative  of  Justin  (lib.  i.  c  7.)  ■ 
Herodotus  relates  events  neariy  in  the  same  order  (lib.  i.  c  176.)^ 
but  places  the  Babylonian  war  after  the  war  v?ith  Cnesus,  and  die 
entire  reduction  of  Lydia.  He  says  that  Labynitus  (the  Bel- 
shazsar  of  Scripture)  was  at  that  tirne  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
that  Cyrus,  having  subdued  his  other  enemies,  s(t  length  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Babylontans,  who  withdrew  into  their  city* 
which  was  both  strongly  fortified  and  amply  stored  vrith  pro- 
visions. Cyrus  finding  that  the  siege  would  be  protracted, 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  by  causing  great  ditches  to 
be  dug  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  above  and  below,  that  its  waters 
might  flow  into  them ;  the  river  being  thus  rendered  passable,  his 
sol(fiers  entered  the  city  trough  its  channel.  Babylon  was  takeni, 
and  the  impious  Belshaaaar  was  put  to  death.  (Don.  v.  30.)  So 
extensive  was  that  city,  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  extremiiy 
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mtn  ignonat  of  itf  capture,  though  the  enemy  wib  in  Hf  wry 
oentre ;  and  as  a  great  £Bstival  had  been  celebrated  on  that  day, 
the  whole  city  waa  absorbed  in  pleasure  and  amuaementa.  Cyrus 
constituted  his  uncle  Cyaxares  (or  Darius  the  Mede)  king  of  the 
Chaldeans.  (Dan.  ▼.  31.)  Cyrus  immediately  restored  the  cap- 
tive Jews  to  liberty  (2  Chron.  zxxvi.  32.  Ezra  L  I.),  and  com- 
manded pecuniaiy  assistance  to  be  given  to  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  it  He  died  ▲.  x.  3476,  b.  c  629,  in  the  serendeth  year 
of  his  age,  though  historians  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning 
the  manner  of  his  death. 

Cambyses,  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the  most  cruel 
princes  recorded  in  history.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  three 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  detached  part  of  his  army  against 
the  Ethiopians,  and  commanded  his  generals  to  pillage  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Both  these  expeditions  were  unfortunate. 
The  army  which  had  been  sent  against  the  latter  perished  in  the 
sands  of  the  deserts ;  and  that  which  he  led  against  the  former,  for 
want  of  provisions,  was  compelled  to  return  with  great  loss.  Mor- 
tified at  his  disappointments,  Cambyses  now  gave  full  vent  to  the 
cruelty  of  hb  disposition.  He  killed  his  sister  Meriie,  who  was  also 
his  wife ;  he  commanded  his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
killed  many  of  his  principal  officers ;  he  treated  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  committed  every  possi- 
ble outrage  against  them.  Hearing  at  length  that  his  throne  was 
filled  by  an  usurper,  who  pretended  to  be  his  brother  Smerdis, 
and  reigned  at  Babylon,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  dominions, 
but  died  at  Ecbatana,  a  town  in  Syria,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

▲.  M.  3482,  B.  c.  622.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  Per- 
sian throne  was  usurped  by  seven  Magi,  who  governed  for  some 
time,  making  the  people  believe  that  tbeir  sovereign  was  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Cambyses.  The  Samaritans,  who  were  always 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  obtained  an  edict  from  the 
pseudo-Smerdis  (called  Artaxbbxbs  in  the  Scriptures),  prohibi- 
ting them  from  rebuilding  the  temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Ezra  iv.  7.  16.)  This  interruption  continued  until  the 
second  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

A.  H.  3483,  B.  c.  621.  The  imposition  of  the  Magi  being  at 
length  discovered,  Dabius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  acknow- 
ledged king.  Having  been  informed  of  the  permission  which 
Cyrus  had  granted  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple,  he  allowed 
them  to  resume  the  work  (Ezra  iv.  24.  vi.  1.),  which  they  had 
commenced  by  the  exhortations  and  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
phets Haggai  (1.  1.)  and  Zechariah  (i.  1.  Ezra  v.  1.)  This 
Darius  is  the  Ahasuerus  who  married  Esther  and  granted  va^- 
rious  privileges  to  the  Jews.  (See  the  book  of  Esther,  through- 
out) 

A.  X.  3619,  B.  c.  485.  Xerxes  succeeded  Darius  in  the  Persian 
throne;  but  as  no  particulais  are  recorded  of  him  as  connected 
with  the  Jews,  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  Abtax- 
XKXEB,  who  greatly  fovoured  them,  first  sending  Ezra  into  Judsa 
Ezra  vii.  viiL),  and  afterwards  Nehemiah,  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  ii.  iii.)  The  Persian  monarchy  subsisted 
for  many  centuries  after  this  event ;  but,  as  its  history  is  not  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
his  abstract  to  give  the  succession  of  its  sovereigns.  (Calmet, 
liistoire  Prophane  de  TOrient,  §  IV.  Diuert  tom.  it  pp.  886 
-341.) 

p£RsoB,  crimes  against,  how  punished,  63,  64. 

Pestilence  or  Plaoue,  38. 

Pestilxbtial  Blast  or  Wibd,  40. 

Petbb,  one  of  the  apostles,  formerly  called  Simon:  he  was  of 
Bethsaida,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman,  which  occu- 
pation he  also  followed.  When  he  was  called  to  the  apoetle&ip 
by  our  Saviour,  he  received  the  name  of  ITtr^,  which  signifies 
a  stone  (John  i.  49.),  probably  in  reference  to  the  boldness  and 
firmness  of  his  character,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting 
his  Master's  cause.  See  a  further  account  of  Peter  and  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  two  epistles  which  bear  his  name,  in  pp.  362 — 364. 

PuABAOH,  a  common  appellation  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  after  the  age  of  Alexander  were  in  like  manner  termed 
Ptolemy.  Jablonski  states,  that  Phoubo,  in  the  common  Egyp- 
tian dialect,  and  Prabro,  in  the  very  ancient  dialect,  spoken  in 
the  Thobaid,  respectively  denote  a  king,  (Oposcala,  tom.  i.  p. 
876.)  Mr.  Weston  derives  this  name  from  PIOVRO,  which 
si^fies  my  king;  and  which  the  Greeks  rendered  Aat^eUN  (Sun- 
day Lessons  on  Gen.  xii«  16.)  The  following  are  the  principal 
sovereigns  of  this  name,  who  are  mentiHied  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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1 .  Pkakaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contempomy  with  k\ji^ 
His  officers  having  eulogized  the  beauty  of  Bsnh,  the  patiutrVi 
wife,  Pharaoh  sent  for  her  to  his  harem,  aad  confemd  van 
presents  on  her  husband,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  her  ko^ 
Pharaoh  and  his  femily  being  **  plagued  with  great  phioet''  h 
the  Almighty,  he  discovered  his  error,  and  restored  Sinh  ^ 
Abraham,  whom  he  sent  oat  of  Egypt  (Cren.  xii.  IO-20.] 

2.  Phabaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Joseph ;  who,  having  b. 
terpreted  his  prophetic  dreams,  was  rewarded  with  dkd&gui^ 
honours,  and  raised  to  the  office  of  **  ruler  throughout  til  (he 
land  of  Egypt"  (Qen,  xlL)  Pharaoh  participated  in  hse^'t 
joy,  at  his  reconciliation  with  hu  brethrm,  and  with  nobk  mt 
rosity  permitted  him  to  invite  his  femily  into  Egypt  Oa  ^ 
arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  ho  gave  them  a  hospttiiie  reem. 
tion,  notwithstanding  shepherds  were  held  in  abomroi&Qbriia 
Egyptians,  and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  the  land  of  (i4«B. 
And  on  Jacob's  decease,  he  permitted  Joseph  to  rntke  t  j9sm 
into  Canaan,  to  bury  him.  (Gen.  xlv.  16.  zltiL  1.  Li]  X^ 
Pharaoh  is  the  sovereign  alluded  to  by  Stephen  m  Acs  ii 
10.  13. 

8.  Pbabaoh,  a  king  of  Egypt,  gave  one  of  hu  dssghtoi  s 
marriage  to  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah.  (lCh7oo.iT.l&) 
This  remarkable  alliance  must  have  taken  place  while  the  h 
brews  were  the  guests  and  not  the  slaves  of  the  Bgjptiusisij 
this  prince  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  first  socoesHs 
of  the  master  of  Joseph. 

4.  Pbaboah,  king  of  Egypt,  the  contemporuy  of  Mn^ 
reigned  at  the  period  when  Jacob's  descendants  had  tiK»ik\f^ 
come  a  gpreat  peopl^The  genealogical  lists  of  that  period,  vbs^ 
are  extant,  in  harmony  with  the  sacred  historians,  Ehov  Lov 
rapidly  the  race  of  Israel  had  multiplied.  (1  Chnm.iT.  l-tT.) 
This  prince  adopted  the  felse  policy  of  oppressing  the  Hebrm 
in  the  manner  related  in  Exod.  ii.,  little  thinking  that  his  m 
daughter  would  save  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile  the  fom 
avenger  and  deliverer  of  the  Israelites.  The  recent  diKomiei, 
which  have  thrown  new  light  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  loJiriirft 
harmonize  more  and  more  with  the  sacred  history,  eoiMrof  to 
recognise  the  Pharaohs,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  B&fe  eabse' 
quent  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  king,  during  vhoie  reigii 
Moses  was  bom,  can  only  be  Rameses  or  Ramses  IT.f&RtinKii 
Mei-Amoun,  the  last  sovereign  but  one  of  the  eighteenth  dynistT 
The  first  oppression  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  1 1. 11}  mo$tp 
bably  commenced  under  Thoutmoeis  HI.  a  predeoesGor  of  t& 
prince.  But  the  succeeding  narrative  of  the  proscriptioa  of  il 
the  male  Hebrew  children,  and  the  birth  of  Moses,  relates  m) 
to  this  Ramses-Mei-Amoun.    (Compare  Vol  I.  pi  88.] 

5.  Phabaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  had  reigiied  i^ 
eighteen  years,  when  Moses  was  commanded  to  rrtcra  vss 
Egypt,  Ramses-Mei-Amoun  and  his  personal  enemies  being  tia^ 
(Exod.  iv.  19.)  His  history  is  contained  in  Exod.  ri.~m:^ 
perished  with  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea.  (xiv.  5—31.)  Tbi 
Pharoah  is  Amenophis  or  Ramses  V .  the  last  king  of  the  eei' 
teenth  dynasty,  and  the  litither  of  Ramses  VI.  or  Sesodm. 

6.  Phabaoh,  the  contemporary  of  David,  received  st  hii  end 
and  honourably  entertained  Hadad,  prince  of  Idonua  (tc  irha 
he  gave  his  wife's  sister  in  marriage),  after  the  conquer  ^^ 
country  by  the^Hebrews.  (1  Kings  xL  17—19.)  He  w»  «* 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  twenty-fint  or  Tanite  djnssty,isiiK« 
probably  was  a  different  person  from  the  Pharaoh  who  ii  ont  to 
be  noticed,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ^<!<e<^ 
of  Hadad  could  be  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon. 

7.  Phabaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  gave  the  Hf^ 
king  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  city  of  Gearr  as  t  pi^ 
tion.  (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  This  prince,  the  last  sovejeign  (^^ 
twenty-first  or  Tanite  dynasty,  was  probably  dethroned  lod  \<i 
to  death  by  Shishak,  who  was  contemporary  with  Rehoi«* 
M.  Coquerel  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  scroont  of  tt 
Pharaohs)  thinks  that  Eccl.  iv.  14.  may  aDude  to  this  evest 

8.  Phabaoh-Nbcho,  the  contemporary  of  Josiah  king  of  i^ 
took  up  arms  against  the  new  empire  of  the  Chaldsani.  v^^ 
was  rapidly  advancing  and  threatening  Asia.  He  resoM  to 
carry  the  war  across  the  Euphrates  into  the  very  centre  cf » 
Chaldnan  empire ,  but  being  opposed  in  his  passage  b?  Jo^ 
an  ally  of  the  Chaldsan  monarch,  to  whom  be  in  tiin  (M 
terms  of  peace,  he  totally  discomfited  the  foroes  of  the  Je^s 
king  near  Megiddo.  He  then  marched  to  Jerusalem,  which  c^ 
he  entered  by  force  or  by  capitulation ;  and,  deposing  J«*^*^ 
who  had  just  succeeded  his  fiither  upon  the  throne,  he  gi^  ''^ 
crown  of  Judtfh  to  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim,  uv\  Icried  ahw^) 
military  contribution  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah.   Enecuti^  Bf 
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Necho  proceeded  on  his  Aiiatic  expedition,  taking 
ith  him  Jehoahaz,  whom  he  left  priaoner  at  Kiblah.    He  made 
imaelf  master  of  Cardiemish  on  the  Euphrates;  where,  after 
iree  years'  inrar&re  with  Tarious  saccefls,  he  was  defeated  by 
f  ebiichadnezaar,  and  forced  to  return  into  Egypt  with  the  wreck 
f  his  army.     On  his  return,  he  took  the  captive  Jehoahaz  with 
im.    (2  Kings  xxiii.  39—84.  xxir.  7.  2  Chron.  xxzv.  20—24. 
:xxvi.  1—^4.)     The  Scripture  account  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
*haraoh-Necho  against  the  Jews  and  Babylonians  is  confirmed 
y  an  ancient  monument  discovered  in  Egypt  by  the  late  enter- 
trising  traveller  BelzonL'  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  89,  90.)     Pharaob- 
iecho,  the   son  of  Psammetichus,  and  the  sizth  king  of  the 
{venty-slxth  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sattes,  is  celebrated  in  pro&ne 
atory,  for  his  project  of  digging  a  canal,  to  join  the  Nile  to  the 
led  Sea,  and  by  the  voyage  df  discovery  which  his  vessels,  man- 
ed  by  Phoeiucian  sailors,  made  round  Africa. 
9.  Phabaoh-Hophka,  the  Apries  or  Vaphres  of  profane  his- 
(fians,  was   the  son  of  Psammis,  and  grandson  of  Pharaoh- 
iecho.     He  was  the  eighth  king  of  the  twenty-eixth  dynasty, 
ad  contemporary  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  with  whom  he 
)Tmed  an  alliance  against  NebochadneBar.    During  the  last 
lege  of  Jerusalem,  Hophra  took  arms,  and  advanced  to  succour 
is  ally.    This  diversion  was  useful  for  a  short  time ;  but,  agreca- 
ly  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  the  Egyptians  notwithstand- 
ng  their  brilliant  promises,  withdrew  without  fighting,  or  at  least 
vithout  making  any  resistance.    After  the  destruction  of  Jera- 
olem,  when,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  Jeremiah,  Azariah  and  Jo- 
hanan  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  the  prophet  predicted  to  them  the 
deplorable  end  of  Hophra.  (Ezek.  zviL  15.  Jer.  xxxviL  5.  xliii. 
9.  xliv.  30.  xlvL  26.)     The  prophet  Ezekiel  ^xxix.)  reproaches 
Pharaoh  with  his  base  conduct  towards  the  king  of  Judah,  and 
foretells  that  Egypt  should  be  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  that  the 
sword  should  cut  off  both  man  and  beast    This  prediction  was 
afterwards  accomplished,  first  in  the  person  of  Plmraoh-Hophra, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Amasis  who  usurped  his 
throne,  and    subsequently  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians. 
PHAaisBEs,  tenets  of  the  sect  of^  144,  145. 
PiUupAn,  river.    See  Abaita,  p.  401. 
Philadelpuia,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  derived  its  name  from 
Its  founder,  Attalus  Philadelphus,  and  is  situated  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sardis.   'Not  long  before  the 
date  of  the  Apocalyptic  Epistle,  this  city  had  suffered  so  much 
frum  earthquakes,  that  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted  by 
Its  inhabitants ;  which  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  po- 
verty of  this  church  as  described  in  this  epistle.    And  its  poverty 
may  also  in  some  degree  account  for  its  virtue,  which  is  so  highly 
commended.    '*  Philadelphia  appears  to  have  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  Turks  in  1313  with  more  success  than  the  other  cities. 
At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  encom- 
pasacd  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended 
their  religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore  years,  and  at  length 
capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans  (Bajazet)  in  1390. 
Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia 
if  still  erect — ^a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins !"     (Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  438.  8vo.  edit)     Whatever  may  be  lost  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  still  the  form  of  a  Christian 
church  in  this  city,  whidi  is  now  called  Allah'Shehr^  or  the  city 
of  God,    It  contains  about  1000  Christians,  chiefly  Greeks,  most 
of  whom  speak  only  the  Turkish  language.    They  have  twenty- 
five  places  of  public  worship,  five  of  which  are  large  and  regular 
churches,  with  a  resident  bishop  and  inferior  clergy.    The  re- 
rnaias  of  antiquity  here  are  not  numerous.     (Hartley's  Visit  to 
the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in  Missionary  Register,  July,  1827, 
pp.  324—326.    ArundeU's  Visit,  pp.  167—174.) 

Philbmok,  an  opulent  Christian  at  Colosss;  whose  slave 
Oaesimus  having  fled  from  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted 
by  Saint  Paul,  the  apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master  with  the 
admirable  letter,  which  now  forms  the  epistle  to  Philemon :  for 
an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  347 — 349. 
Philip, 

1.  The  eon  of  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra ;  who,  in  the  division  of  his  father's  khigdom,  was  made 
Petrarch  of  Bataiuea,  Traehonitis,  and  Itunea.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 
He  enlarged  and  embelliBhed  the  dty  of  Paneas,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Casarea,  in  honour  of  the 
empeior  Tiberius. 

3.  Another  son  of  the  same  Herod  by  Mariamne,  daughter 
of  Simon  the  high-priest  He  was  the  husband  of  Herodias, 
^WBs  taken  from  him  by  his  brother  Herod  Antipaa.   Having 
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been  disinherited  by  his  fether,  he  lived  a  private  life.  (Matt 
xiv.  3.  Mark  vi  7.  Luke  iii.  19.)  As  Josephua  calls  this  prince 
Herod,  and  the  evangelist  Philip,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  afret 
the  custom  of  the  Herodian  fgimily,  he  bore  both  those  names. 

3.  One  of  the  apostlea  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  native  of  Bethsaida. 
(Matt.  X.  3.  Mark  iii.  18.  Luke  vi.  14.  John  i.  44—47  49. 
vi.  5.  xii  21,  22.  xiv.  8,  9.)  He  was  with  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  who  aasembled  for  prayer  in  an  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension.  (Acts  i.  13,  14.)  Ot 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  (^MMtle,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
He  is  Boid  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Scythia  and  Phrygia^ 
and  was  interred  at  Hierapolia  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  where  he 
suflered  martyrdom. 

4.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  vL  5.)  He  preached  the  Gospel  at  Samaria,  where  he 
performed  many  mirades,  and  converted  many  to  the  faith  o 
Christ.  Afterwards  he  received  a  divine  command  to  go  towards 
the  south,  to  the  road  leading  from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem :  here  he 
met  an  eunuch  of  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whom  be  like- 
wise converted  to  the  Christian  feith.  (Acts  viii.  5—38.)  After 
baptizing  the  eunnch,  Philip  stopped  some  tiye  at  Azotos;  anu 
«  passing  through,  he  preached  in  all  the  cities  until  he  came  to 
Cssarea,"  where  he  appears  to  have  fixed  his  residence.  He  had 
four  daughters ;  who,  like  Agabus,  according  to  circumstances, 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy.    (AcU  viii.  40.   xxi.  8,  9.) 

Philipfi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima^  or  the  first  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  that  province  was  divided.  (See  Vol.  I. 
p.  90.)  It  was  of  moderate  extent,  and  situated  on  the  con« 
fines  of  Thrace.  It  was  formerly  called  Crenides  from  its  nu* 
merous  springs,  and  afterwards  Datus  from  the  coal  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  The  name  of  Philippi  is  received  from  Philip  the 
father  of  Alexander,  who  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a  frontier  town 
against  the  Thracians.  Julius  Cesar  planted  a  colony  here, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and  hence  its  in« 
habitants  were  considered  as  freemen  of  Rome.  Christianity 
was  first  planked  at  Philippi,  by  ISaint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xvi.  9 — 40. 

^  Philistines,  Land  of,  15.    Account  of,  ibid.    Nature  of  the 
disease  inflicted  upon  them,  196. 

Phixoloous,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  6.)  M.  Coquerel  is  of  opinion 
that  he  was  probably  a  slave  who  had  been  restored  to  liberty 
and  who  received  the  name  of  Philologus,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  instructed  in  literature  and  the  sciences. 

PaiHKAs,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  the 
third  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  is  greatly  commended  for  his 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  afiair  ^  Zimri  and  Cosbi  (Num. 
XXV.  7.)  :  for  which  God  promised  that  the  priesthood  should  be 
given  to  his  posterity  by  a  perpetual  covenant;  this  condition 
being  included  (as  interpreters  observe),  that  his  children  should 
continue  fidthful  and  obedient.  The  time  of  bis  death  is  not 
known. 

Phosbs,  a  deaconess  in  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  whom  Saint 
Paul  strongly  recommends  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  in  hii 
epistle  (xvi.  1,  2.),  for  her  hospitality  to  himself.  The  deacon* 
esses  in  the  primitive  church  were  sometimes  married  women, 
but  most  frequently  widows  advanced  in  years,  and  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  one  man;  that  is,  one  who  had  not  parted  with 
one  husband  and  married  another,  a  practice  which  at  that  time 
was  usual  both  among  the  Jews  and  heathens.  ( 1  Tim.  vi.  9, 
10.)  Their  functions  consisted  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
poor  of  their  own  sex,  visiting  the  prisoners  and  martyrs,  in« 
structing  catechumens,  assisting  at  the  baptism  of  women,  and 
various  other  inferior  offices.  Phoebe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  bearer  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans. 

PaoiiricE,  or  Phsvicia,  a  province  of  Syria,  which  extended 
from  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  where  it  bounded  Cilida  on  the  north, 
along  the  coast  southwards,  to  the  termination  of  the  ridges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  near  Tyre,  where  it  met  the  border 
of  Palestine.  In  breadth  it  only  comprehended  the  narrow  tract 
between  the  continuation  of  Mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  The 
country  was  exceedingly  fertOe;  and  as  a  commercial  nation,  tho 
Phconicians  are  the  most  celebrated  people  of  antiquity.  They 
planted  many  colonies,  and,  among  others,  Carthsge.  Tho 
principal  citite  of  Phoenicia  were  Ptolemais,  Sinozr,  and  Ttkx, 
of  winch  a  notice  is  given  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  index 
Idols  worshipped  by  Uiem,  138. 

PBCBKiciAKcns,  notloo  of,  140. 

Phbtsia  is  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  divided  into  the  Grealtr 
and  Lesser.    The  former  had  Bitbynia  on  the  north,  Gaktift  «- 
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llie  e$tit  Pttuphylui  anA  Lycw  on  tfai  walk,  Ljdia  and  Myaa 
on  the  west  Its  duefcitiM  mentioned  in  Sciipture  (CoL  iL  1.) 
are  Laodicei  and  HierapoUa;  and  of  thia  8t  Luke  aeema  to 
speak  in  Acts  U.  10.  betouse  he  joins  it  with  Pamphylia  below 
it.  In  Acts  zvi.  6*  he  means  Phrygta  Minor.  The  inJiabitants 
•re  said  to  have  been  a  servile  pe<^I<^  kept  in  their  daty  best  by 
stripes,  and  made  wise  only  by  su&iings.  In  all  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  even  to  Bythinia  and  the  Eiudna  Sea,  the  Jews 
anciently  were  very  numerous. 

PuuTi  or  Put,  the  name  of  an  Afiican  people.  Accoiding  tti 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  L  i  c  7.)  they  were  the  ^habitants  at 
Mauritania,  where  there  is  a  river  called  Phut.  (Plin.  Nat  £Bst 
I.  V.  c.  1.)  According  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versions 
they  were  the  Libyans.  (Jer.  xlvL  9.  Esek.  xzviL  10.  xxzviii. 
5.  Nah.  iii.  9.)  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ants of  Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham.    (Gen.  z.  6.) 

Phtiactsriss  described,  166. 

Phtsics,  or  Medicine,  state  ot,  194— -197. 

Pbtsics,  or  natural  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  186. 

PiHABiROTK  or  HiKOTH,  without  the  pre&r,  a  ^kaee  on  the 
Red  Sea,  where  the  Isnelites  made  their  second  encampment 
(Ezod.  xiv.  2.  9.  rfum.  xiii.  7.)  As  the  Israelites  were  properly 
delivered  at  this  place  from  thisir  captivity,  and  fear  of  the 
Ggyptbns  (Exod.  xiv.  6.),  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  that  circumstance.    (Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  98.) 

PiLATi,  Pontius,  notice  of,  63. 

PisoAH,  Mount,  31. 

Pjbidja  (Acts  x^v.  34.),  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  having 
Pamphylia  on  the  south,  Galatia  on  the  north,  Isauria  on  the 
east,  and  Phiygia  on  the  west  Its  chief  city  was  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  (Acts  xiiL  14.),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Antioch 
in  Syria. 

Pisoir,  one  of  the  four  great  riven  which  watered  the  gaxden 
of  Eden.  (Gen.  ii.  1 1, 12.)  The  author  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Ecdesiasticus,  speaking  of  a  wise  man,  says,  that  "  he  fiUeth 
all  things  with  his  wisdom,"  or  spreads  it  on  every  side,  **a8 
Pbison  and  Tigris"  spread  their  waters  *<  in  the  time  of  the  new 
fruits,"  that  is,  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows.  Calmet,  Reland,  and  others,  suppose  it  to  be  the 
Phasis,  a  celebrtited  rrver  of  Colchis;  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
after  Josephus,  make  it  to  be  the  Ganges,  which  passing  into 
India  falls  into  the  ocean. 

PiTHox,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  IsraeUtea  for  Pharaoh. 
(Exod.  L  1 1.)  Sir  John  Marsham  imagines  it  to  be  Pelusium ; 
but  it  is  most  probably  the  yrarcvfMt  of  Herodotus.  (Hist  L  ii. 
c.  158.),  by  the  Arabians  in  later  times  called  Fijum  or  Faijum 
(pronounced  Faiaum),  which  is  also  applied  to  the  province. 

P1.AOUK,  not  unknown  in  Palestine,  38. 

Plaiits  of  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  33. 

Plbadiho,  form  o^  among  the  Jews,  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  65,  56. 

Plouobino,  Jewish  mode  of,  177. 

PoETRT,  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews,  ]86i 

PoLiTxirxss,  Jewish  forms  of,  168, 169. 

Political  Divisions  of  the  Holy  Land,  15—18.  Political 
State  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  the 
destruction  of  their  polity  by  the  Romans,  40    18. 

P0LT6AXT,  why  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  160.  Abolished 
by  Christianity,  ibid. 

PoMsoRAKATs  trecs  of  Palestine,  36. 

PoHTue,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Euxine  Sea 
t>n  the  north,  Cappadocia  on  the  south,  Paphlagonia  and  Gralatia 
on  the  east,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  on  the  west  It  is  supposed 
that  Saint  Peter  preached  in  Pontus,  because  he  addresses  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  who  were  scattered 
throughout  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Pools  of  Solomon,  29.  Pool  of  Bethesda,  21.  And  of  Si- 
loam,  ibid. 

Poor,  Jewish  laws  concerning,  83. 

Population  of  the  Holy  Land,  38.    Of  Jerusalem,  22. 

PoRcu  of  Solomon,  99. 

P0SSE8S1021B,  demoniacal,  reality  of,  197. 

PoTiPHAR,  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  body  guard,  who  puN 
chased  Joseph  of  some  Midianitish  merchants,  and  made  him 
superii^tendent  of  his  house.  Ailerwards,  however,  listening  to 
the  &Ise  charges  of  his  wife,  who  accused  Joseph  of  attempting 
U)  seduce  her,  he  threw  Joseph  into  prison,  where  he  was  rigo- 
nmsly  confined.  It  should  seem  that  this  rigour  was  not  of  very 
long  continuance ;  and  that  he  restored  Joseph  to  all  his  oonfi- 
dance,  and  in^justed  him  with  the  management  of  the  prison. 
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(Geo.  xxzviL  86.  xcdx.  19—23.)  Poliphar  is  an  EmM 
proper  name,  which  has  been  explained  by  tbe  Coptic  luiri 
MPO  father,  that  is,  prime  minister  of  Paaaao,  or  PbanA. 
Sbme  expoaitora  have  made  a  diatinetion  between  theDuto^ 
Joseph  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  into  wbldi  he  mt  throng 
Others,  however,  have  conjectured,  wiUi  more  probafailitr,  tb^ 
Potiphar,  after  leaving  pumdied  Joseph  in  a  truHpntof'wiMk 
and  jealousy,  admowledged  his  innocence ;  hot  thst,  in  odcriQ 
avoid  disgracing  his  wift,  instead  of  restoring  Joseph  to  ik 
former  office,  he  confided  to  him  the  """"mm^  of  the  ait^ 
prison. 

PoTiPHBRAR,  governor,  or,  more  oonectly,  priest  of  On,  s 
known  only  from  the  ctreumstance  of  his  baring  giten  bs 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Joseph.  (Gen.  zlL  46.  ihi  :a} 
JabioDski  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Coptie  OHONr. 
^PH,  priest  of  the  sun;  and  the  recent  discoveries  au^  tb 
Egyptian  monuments  have  ahown  that  his  conjectuievauit 
altogether  without  foundation.  Px-tbxph-rx  signifies  thit  ^ 
behmga  to  Rx  or  the  Sun :  thu  name  was  pecnliariy  soita&iBr 
a  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun.  Un^a^ 
coincidences  like  these  strongly  oorroborale  the  antiqnitj  nd 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

PoTTsn's  FixLD.    See  Acxldaxa. 

Pbatxrs  of  the  Jews,  various  appellations  d,  131.  Poiifit 
prayers,  ibid.  Private  prayers,  ibid^  How  ofiered  m  the  if» 
gogues,  104.  Attitudes  in  prayer,  131,  132.  Fonni  of  pnjs 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  182.  The  nineteen  prajen  oov  wj 
by  them,  106, 107. 

PnxACHive,  a  part  of  the  synagogue  aervioe,  106. 

PnxciriTATioir,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

Przparatios  of  the  Passover,  lj^3.    Of  the  Sabbath,  ISl 

Prbsxxts  ofiered  to  superiors,  169. 

PnissTS,  privileges  and  functiona  o(  112, 113b 

Pxiircxs  of  tribn  and  fiuniUes,  41. 

pRAiscA  or  Pnisci&LA,  th^  wife  of  Aquila,  a  oonTertad  Jnrof 
Pontus.     See  Ahuixa,  p.  407. 

pBisoirxBs  (Roman),  treatment  of,  58 — 60.  Odntal  ooda 
of  treating  prisoners,  66.  Probable  origin  of  one  Img  wkiui 
at  the  Passover,  123.    Eyes  o(  put  out,  66. 

Prisoxs  (Jewish),  notice  o^  6&,  66. 

Pritxlboxs  of  the  fint-bom,  168« 

PxocxxniVGs,  judicial,  fonns  of,  66-^0. 

ProcuxatoXs  (Roman),  powen  o(  62,  &3.  Slate  of  tb 
Jews  under  them,  53. 

PxonucTioxs  of  the  Holy  Land,  36—87. 

Proxlisx,  land  o^  13. 

PnoMVLOATioK  of  Uvfs,  47, 48. 

PxopsxTT,  Crimea  agaidst,  how  punished,  62, 63.  Di^ 
of  property,  164. 

PxoxBXTs,  notice  of,  47. 116.  Punishment  of  fabe  propiM, 
62.  Schools  of  the  prophets,  184, 185.  (See  fiirther  the  Gtooil 
Index  of  Mattera,  No.  IIL  infix,  article  JPi^pheta.)  *'ThePn- 
phet9**  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  213.  of  ths 
volume.  Table  of  the  aections  of  the  prophets,  ss  read  is  tte 
Jewish  Synagogue,  106. 

PxosXLTTXs,  account  of,  109. 

PxossucBXi  or  oratories  of  the  Jews,  102, 103. 

PsALTXXT,  a  musical  instrument,  184. 

Ptolxxais,  anciently  called  Accho  (Judg.  L  31.),  and  dos 
known  by  the  name  of  Acxa,  is  a  port  and  town  situated  on  tke 
shoro  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  cm  the  eonfines  of  Lower  lod 
Upper  GaUlee.  Here  Saint  Paul  rested  for  one  day  on  his  jounKT 
firom  Ephesus  to  Jerusalem.  (ActexxL  7.)  As  this  port  mtft 
always  have  been  of  great  importance  in  time  of  war,  ^J^ 
has,  consequently, undergone  great  changes.  During  thecraiaiies 
this  city  su&red  exceedingly  both  from  infidels  sod  Chn«iiitf> 
between  whom  it  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinaiy  conBicti:  it 
len^  it  feU  under  the  dominion  of  the  late  Djessff  ^^"^'^ 
whose  government  and  that  of  his  successor  it  has  lerived,  U" 
is  now  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  on  the  coast.  Aat 
has  a  beautiful  appearance,  when  beheld  from  a  short  dntu^- 
This  place  is  celebrated  for  the  repulse  there  given  to  NapoMO 
Buonaparte,  by  the  Turks  under  the  command  of  Sir  Syos^ 
Smith,  who,  after  a  long  and  memorable  siege,  oompellM  w 
French  to  retire  wiUi  gieat  loas,  and  ultimately  to  abandon  Sttil 

PuBLicAXs,  or  coUectora  of  the  revenue,  account  of,  7»,  /»• 
Why  odious  to  the  Jews,  79.  •      f  a 

PvBUiTB,  an  opulent  governor  of  Malta,  at  the  time  ot  a 
Paul'a  shipwreck,  who  miraculously  healed  his  fiither  of  a  om 
gerona  malady.    The  bay  in  which  the  vessel  was  wnck««« 
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eoQtiguoiii  to  hifl  estate;  and  he  moet  probably  estertained  the 
•postle  during  fui  three  months*  residence  op  mat  island.  (Acts 
xxiM.  7, 8.)  Ah  ancient  inscription  found  at  Malta  designates  ita 
governor  by  the  same  appellation— npQTOX  or  chief  man— 
which  St.  Lokcf  gives  to  Publius.  (Bloomfield  and  Kuini>el  on 
Acts  xrviii.  7, 8.) 
Poi.,  or  PetTL. 

1 .  The  proper  name  of  m  people  remote  from  Palestine.  (Isa. 
IxvL  19»^  The  Latin  Tulgate  renders  it  Africa;. according  to 
Bochart,  it  was  Phils,  an  island  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt 
Vitringa  BQpposes  it  to  be  a  place  in  the' extremity  of  Egypt;  it 
being  the  prophet's  object,  in  the  passage  Just  cited,  to  designate 
the  most  remote  parts. 

3.  The  name  of  the  first  king  of  Asflyria,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shortly  after 
Menahem  had  usurped  the  throne,  who  gave  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver  to  support  him  in  his  kingdom.  (2  Kings  xv.  19, 20.) 

Pirir  1 8BM KiTTs  (Hebrew),  design  o^  64.  Inferior  punishments, 
64 — 66.     Capital  punishments,  66— 69. 

PniriSHxsirrs  (Roman),  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  account  of, 
69— 7t. 

PvRiTicATiovs  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  133.    Purifica- 
tions of  the  leprosy,  in  persons,  garments,  and  houses,  133, 134. 
Purifications  in  casb  of  minor  impurities,  134. 
Pytrix,  or  feast  of  Lots,  account  of,  128. 
PtrTsoi.T,  a  maritune  town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  between 
Bai»  and  Naples,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cunue.    It  was 
originally  called  I)icsarchia,  and  afterwards  Puteoli,  from  the 
great  number  of  wells  (/>tt/et)  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  now  called  Puzzoti  or  Puzzuolo.    Here  Saint  Paul  abode 
seven  days,  by  the  fiivour  of  the  centurion,  on  his  first  ioumey  to 
Rome.  (Acts  xxviiL  13.\    It  appears  from  Acts  xxvui.  11.  that 
Puteoli  was  the  destination  of  this  vessel  from  Alexandria ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  independent  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josepfaus,  corroborated  by  the  geographer  Strabo,  that  this  was 
(he  port  of  Italy  to  which  ships  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant  com- 
monly sailed.  ( Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  ^  4.  c  8.  %  2.  Strabo, 
Geogr.  1.  xvii  p.  793.  ed  Cajw-ib.) 

QuASTUs,  a  Christian  resident  at  Corinth,  whose  salutations 
Saint  Paul  transmitted  to  Rome.  He  was  probably  a  Roman, 
whom  commercial  af&irs  had  led  into  Greece.  (Rom.  xvi  23.) 

QuicKSAHD  (Zupric).  Two  syrtss  or  sand  banks,  on  the 
northern  coast  ot  Africa,  were  particularly  celebrated  among  the 
ancients ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Syrtit  majors  lay  between 
Cyrcne  and  Leptis,  and  is  most  probably  THN  Iv^/r,  thx 
QtucArtan^,  alluded  to  in  Actsxxvii.  17. ;.  since  a  vessel  bound 
westward,  after  passing  Crete,  might  easily  be  driven  into  it  by 
a  strong  north-easterly  wind.  The  other  {Syrtit  fninor)  lay 
near  Carthage.  (Kuinciel  on  Acts  xxvii.  17.  Robinson's  Lexi- 
con, voce  2(fT<c.) 

QuiBiKirs  or  Ctrxniits  (Kuiryfo?,  in  Latin  Quirinus),  that  is, 
Publius  Sulpiduis  Quirinus,  a  Roman  senator ;  who,  after  the 
banishment  of  Archelaus  to  Vienne  in  Qaul,  and  the  annexation 
of  Judsa  to  the  province  of  Syria,  was  sent  from  Rome,  as 
governor  of  Syria,  to  take  a  census  of  the  whole  province  with 
a  view  to  taxation.  (Compare  Acts  v.  37.)  This  census  he  com- 
[Aeted,  a.  d.  8.  This  enrolment  b  alluded  to  in  Luke  it  2. ;  for 
tn  elucidation  of  which,  see  Vol.  L  pp.  419, 420. 


Rabbath. 

1.  Rabbath,  Rabbath-Axmoit,  or  Rabbath  of  the  children 

of  Ammon,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the 

Ammonites,  was  situated  beyond  Jordan.    It  was  a  place  of 

considerable  note  in  the  rime  of  Moses.  .  When  David  declared 

war  against  the  Ammonites,  hu  general  Joab  laid  siege  to  Rab- 

oath-Ammon,  where  the  brave  Uriah  lost  his  life,  by  a  seciet 

ofder  given  by  this  prince,  that  Uriah  should  be  forsaken  in  a 

place  of  danger.    And  when  the  diy  was  reduced  to  the  last 

extremity,  David  himself  went  thither,  that  he  might  have  the 

honour  of  taking  it    From  this  time  it  became  suljcct  to  the 

kings  of  Judah.    Afterwards  the  kings  of  Israel  became  masters 

uf  it,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.    But  towards 

tbe  conclusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  having 

taken  away  a  great  part  of  the  Israelites  from  that,  country,  the 

Ammonites  were  gnilty  of  many  crucifies  against  those  who 

remained,  in  consequence  of  which  the  prophete  Jeremiah  and 

Btekiel  pronounced  very  severe  prophecies  againifc  Rabbath,  tha 


capital  ^it^  of  the  Ammonite*,  and  against  the  nat  of.  the  country^ 
which  nrobably  had  tEeir  codipletion  five  yean  after  the  destrue 
tion  of  Jeru8aleq|i.    Antiochus  the  Greek  took  the  city  of  Rah 
bath-Ammon  about  a.  x.  3786.    Some  time  before  this,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  h^d  given  it  the  name  of  Philaoblphi a.    Which 
see  in  this  index. 

.  2.  RABBATa-MO>iB,  or  Rabbath  of.  the : children  of  Moab^  the 
capital  of  the  Moabites,  otherwise  Ab,  (>r  A^i^^  o(  Moab»  and 
KiBRERi^s,  or  the  city  with  brick  walla,  (Jer.  xlviii.  31.  36,) 
This  city  was  dtuated  on  the  river  Ar :  it  underwent  many  revo* 
lutions,  and  the  prophets  denounced  heavy  judgments  against  it» 

Rabbi,  or  ^abboiti,  import  of,  185. 

Rabhomanct,  or  divination  by  the  sta£(  143. 

Rabshaksh,  an  officer  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  who 
was  sent  with  Rabsaris  and  Tartan  to  summon  Hezekiah  to  sur-. 
render  to  his  master.  ^2  Kings  xviii.  17.) 

Rag  A,  a  Syriac  word  of  contempt,  meaning  a  worthless  persna. 
(Matt.  V.  22.)  Those  who  applied  this  term  to  another  were  ol>> 
noxious  to  punishment  ,hy  the  Coubcil  of  twenty-three.  See 
p.  55.  supra. 

Racbbl,  the. youngest  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the  wife  of 
Jacob.  She  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  In  Jer. 
xxxi,  15.  the  prophet  introduces  Rachel  as  bewailing  the  exile  of 
her  posterity,  that  is,  Ephraim ;  by  quoting  which  language  the 
evangelist  Matthew  (IL 18.)  in  a  similar  maniter  introduces  her  as 
bemoaning  the  fate  of  the  children  who  were  massacred  at  Beth- 
lehem. (Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  317.)  Tho  tomb  of  Rachel  is  still 
shown  to  travellers,  near  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Ramah.  **  It 
is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  observer  is  persuaded  that 
tradition  has  not  erred. ...  .The  spot  is  w  wild  and  solitary  as 
can  well  be  conceived ;  no  palms  or  cypresses  give  their  shelter 
from  the  blast ;  not  a  single  tree  spreads  its  shade  where  the 
beautiful  moiher  [wife]  of  Israel  rests."  (Game's  Recollections 
of  the  East,  p.  157.^  Mr.  Maundrell  is  of  opinion  that  this  may 
be  the  true  place  of  Rachers  interment :  but  the  present  sepul- 
chral monument  can  be  none  of  that  which  Jacob  erected ;  for 
it  appears  to  be  plainly  a  modern  and  Turkish  structure.  The  • 
graves  of  the  Moslems  lie  thickly. strewn  around  this  tomb. 

Rabab. 

1.  A  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received  into  her  house,  and 
afterwards  concealed,  the  two  spies,  whom  Joshua  had  sent  to 
explore  that  dty  and  ito  contiguous  territory.  On  the  capture  of 
Jericho,  Rahab,  with  her  parente,  brethren,  and  all  that  she  had, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  two  spies,  quitted  her  house  in  safety'. 
She  subsequently  married  Salmon,  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  became  the  inother  of  Boass.  ^Josh.  ii.  vi.  17. 
22,33.  Ruth  iv.  21.  Matt  i.  5.)  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  respecting  Rahab,  whether  she  were  a  harlot  or  one  who 
kept  a  house  of  entertaiimient  for  strangers.  The  same  word  in 
the  Hebrew  language  denotes  persons  of  both  professions :  for . 
the  same  reason,  the  appellation  of  harlot  is  given  to  Bahab  in 
the  Septuagiht  version^  from  which  the  apostles  Paul  ^Heb.  zL 
31.)  and  James  (iL  25^)  make  use  of  the  same  expression :  but 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast  calls  her  by  a  word  whi<^  signifies  « 
woman  who  keeps  a  public  house,  without  any  mqrk  of  infamy. 
Since  those  apostles  cite  her  as  an  eminent  example  of  &ith  in 
God,  and  have  ranked  her  with  Abraham,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  putting  tho  most  charitable  construction  upon  the  appellation . 
given  to  her. 

2.  A  poetical  name  of  Egypt  (Isa.  xxx.  7.  U.  9.  Psal.  Izxxvii. 
4.  Ixxxix.  11.)  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  proud  s  and  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Egypt  from  the  pride  and  in- 
solence of  its  princes  and  inhabitants. 

Raiits,  early  and  latter,  importance  of,  in  Palestine,  24. 

Rama,  Ramah,  or  Raxathaix,  was  a  small  town  or  village 
in  the  tribe  of  BeEJamin,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem : 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  As  it  stood  in 
a  pass  between  the  kingd(Hns  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Baasha  king 
of  Israel  seized  it,  and  began  to  fortify  it,  to  prevent  his  subjecte 
from  passing  that  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  ( 1  Kings  xv* 
17. 21.)  Here  Nebuzaradan,  the  Chaldean  general,  disposed  of 
his  Jewish  prisoners  after  their  capital  was  taken,  which  occft- 
sioncd  a  great  lamentetion  among  the  daughters  of  Rachel.  (Jer. 
xL  1 — 3.  xxxi.  16.)  Oriental  geograpluvs  speak  of  this  place 
as  having  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  Palestine ;  and  Mr. 
Buckingham  informs  us  that  every  appearance  of  its  ruins  even 
now  confirms  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  once  a  coiunderabla 
dty.  **  Its  atuation,  as  lying  ipmiediately  in  the  high  roed  from 
Jafi&  to  Jerusalem,  made  it  necessarily  a  place  of  great  resort 
and,  from  the  fruitfulness  of  the  couatiy  around  it,  it  must  have 
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oeen  eqtially  important  as  a  military  station  or  a  depdt  for  sap- 
plies,  and  as  a  magazine  for  the  collection  of  such  articles  of 
commerce  as  were  exported  from  the  coast  In  its  present  state 
the  town  of  Ramah  is  about  the  size  of  Ja&,  in  the  ^tent  actu- 
ally occupied.  The  dwellings  of  the  last,  however,  are  crowded 
together  around  the  sides  of  a  hill,  while  those  of  Ramah  are 
scattered  widely  over  the  fiice  of  the  level  plain  on  which  it 
stands.  The  style  of  building  here  is  that  of  high  square  houses, 
with  flattened  domes  covering  them:  and  some  of  the  old  ter- 
raced roofs  are  fenced  around  with  raised  walls,  in  which  are 
seen  pyramids  of  hollow  earthenware  pipes,  as  if  to  give  air  and 
light,  without  destroying  the  strength  of  the  wall  itself.  The 
inhabitants  are  estimated  at  little  more  than  five  thousand  pei^ 
sons,  of  whom  about  one  third  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and 
Catholic  communion,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  Mohamme- 
dans, chiefly  Arabs ;  the  men  of  power  and  the  military  being 
Turks,  and  no  Jews  residing  there.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  is  husbandry,  for  which  the  surrounding  country 
is  highly  favourable ;  and  the  staple  commodities  produced  by 
them  are  com,  olives,  oil,  and  cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse 
cloth  made  in  the  town.  There  are  still  remains  of  some  noble 
subterranean  cisterns  at  Ramah,  not  inferior  either  in  extent  or 
execution  to  many  of  those  at  Alexandria :  they  were  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  serve  in  time  of  war  as  reser- 
voirs of  water.*'     (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  168.) 

Ramoth,  a  famous  city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  often 
called  Ramoth-gilead,  sometimes  Ramoth,  and  sometimes  Ramoth- 
mizpeh,  or  the  Watch-tower.  (Josh.  xiii.  26.)  This  city  be- 
.onged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan.  (Deut.  iv.  43. 
Josh.  XX.  8.  xxi.  38.)  It  became  celebrated  during  the  reigns  of 
the  later  kings  of  Israel,  and  was  the  occasion  of  several  wars 
between  these  princes  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  con- 
quered it,  and  from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endeavoured  to 
regain  it  (1  Kings  xxiL  3—36.  2  Kings  viu.  28,  29.  2  Chron. 
xxii.  .5.)  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was  dangerously  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  this  place ;  and  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  was  here 
anointed  king  of  Israel  by  a  young  prophet  sent  by  Elisha.  (2 
Kings  ir.  1 — 10.)  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  killed  in  battle 
with  the  Syrians  before  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xviii.  3,  4,  5.  et 
•eq.)     It  is  now  called  Ramza. 

Reaiiixo,  oriental  mode  of,  183. 

RxApiNo,  notice  of,  177. 

Rkbxls'  Beatixo,  what,  67. 

Recefttoit  of  visiters,  169,  170. 

Rechabites,  account  of,  116. 

Recoroeb,  office  of,  47. 

Recreatiojts  of  the  Jews,  189,  190. 

Red  Sea,  that  branch  of  the  southern  sea  which  interposes 
itself  between  Egypt  on  the  west,  Arabia  Felix  and  some  part 
of  Arabia  Petnea  on  Xhe  east,  while  its  northern  exticmities 
touch  on  the  coast  of  Edom.  Edom,  it  is  well  known>  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  signifies  lied,  and  was  the  name  given  to  Esau 
for  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Both  the 
country  which  was  possessed  by  his  posterity  (Gen.  xxv.  30. 
xxxvi.  31-^0.),  and  the  sea  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  were 
called  after  his  name ;  but  the  Greeks,  not  understanding  the 
reason  of  the  appellation,  translated  it  into  their  tongue,  and 
called  it  &AKxa-a-a.  £^,tA,  whence  the  Latins  termed  it  Jilare 
Subrum,  and  we  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  also  called  Yam  Suph, 
*'the  weedy  sea,"  in  several  passages  (Num.  xxxiii.  10.  PBal.cvi. 
d.,  &c.)  which  are  improperly  rendered  "  the  Red  Sea."  Some 
learned  authors  have  supposed  that  it  was  so  named  from  the 
quantity  of  weeds  in  it  But  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  seen  and  ex- 
amined the  whole  extent  of  it,  states  that  he  never  saw  a  weed 
of  any  sort  in  it ;  and  remarks  that  a  narrow  guU|  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  monsoons  blowing  from  contrary  points 
six  months  each  year,  would  have  too  much  agitation  to  produce 
such  vegetables,  seldom  found  but  in  stagnant  water,  and  sel- 
domer,  if  ever,  found  in  salt  water.  Ho  is  of  opinion  that  the 
sea  derives  its  name  from  the  large  trees,  or  plants,  of  white  coral, 
perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  land.  One  of  these,  which  he 
saw,  from  a  root  nearly  central,  threw  out  ramifications  measur- 
ing twenty-six  feet  in  diameter  every  way.  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
138.)  This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  solution  that  has 
been  hitherto  proposed  of  tlie  name.  The  tides  in  this  sea  are 
but  moderate.  At  Suez,  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water  did  not  exceed  from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to  Nie- 
bubr's  observaCions  on  the  tides  in  that  gulf,  during  the  years 
1762  and  1763.    (Voyage  en  Arabic,  p.  363.) 
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Every  one  knows  the  celebrated  mi. ado  of  the  paioge  mq 
the  Red  Sea,  when  God  opened  this  sea,  dried  it  up,  tad  m^ 
the  Israelites  pass  through  it,  dry  shod,  to  the  number  of  600^ 
without  reckoning  old  men,  women,  or  children.    Tht  rabbiot 
and  many  of  the  ancient  fkthers,  relying  on  Psal.  cxxivi.  la, 
(to  him  which  divided  the  Red  Sea  into  parts),  have  maiauioed 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  so  divided  as  to  make  twelve  pamges* 
that  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  passed  through  a  difierent  pMsan! 
But  other  authors  have  advanced  that,  Moees  having  lired  kor 
near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  countxy  of  Midian,  had  observed  tiot 
it  kept  its  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  oceaa ;  so  that, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  time  of  the  ebb,  he  led  the  Hebmn 
over;  bat  the  Egyptians  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  gea,  nj 
rashly  entering  it  just  before  the  return  of  the  tide,  wm  t& 
swallowed  up  and  drowned,  as  Mows  relates.    Thus  tbepdesti 
of  Memphis  explained  it,  and  their  opinion  has  been  adopted  bv 
a  great  number  of  modems,  particularly  by  the  learned  critic  utj 
phUologer,  John  David  Michaelis,  who  in  the  queries  whid  le 
sent  to  the  Danish  traveller  M.  Niebuhr,  while  in  Egypt,  ptopos^ 
to  him  to  inquire  upon  the  spot,  "  Whether  there  were  doi  kk 
ridges  of  rocks  where  the  water  waa  shallow,  so  that  an  annv,  it 
particular  times,  may  pass  over  1    Secondly,  Whether  the  Etean 
winds,  which  blow  strongly  all  summer  from  the  noith-wcst,coalii 
not  blow  so  violently  against  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back  on  a  heap 
so  that  the  Israelites  might  have  passed  without  a  miracle!"  un 
a  copy  of  these  queries  was  lef^  also  for  Mr.  Bruce,  to  join  hk 
inquiries  likewise,  his  observationa  on  which  are  exoellenL  "I 
must  confess,"  says  he,  "  however  learned  the  gentlemen  wm 
who  proposed  these  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  merited  anj  av 
tcntion  to  solve  theuL    This  passage  is  told  us  by  Scriptontc 
be  a  miraculous  one ;  and,  if  so,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
natural  causes.    If  we  do  not  believe  Moses,  we  need  not  belien 
the  transaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his  authoritj  aloae 
we  derive  it    If  we  believe  in  God,  that  he  made  the  sea,  ve 
must  believe  he  could  divide  it  when  he  sees  proper  reason;  and 
of  that  he  must  be  the  only  judge.     It  is  no  greater  mack  to 
divide  the  Red  Sea  than  to  divide  the  river  Jordan.   If  tbe  E(e> 
sian  winds,  blowing  from  the  north-west  in  summer,  codd  iwp 
up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  right,  or  to  the  south,  of  fifty  feet 
high,  still  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building  thevaIIontl» 
left  hand  or  to  the  north.    Besides,  water  standing  in  that  poo- 
tion  for  a  day  must  have  lost  the  nature  of  fluid.   Whence 
came  that  cohesion  of  particles  which  hindered  that  wall  to » 
cape  at  the  sides  1     Thu  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Mosci 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  diis  once,  they  most  have  repeated 
it  many  a  time  before  and  since,  from  the  same  causes.  ¥(t 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iii.  p.  122.)  says  the  Troglodytes,  tbe  in* 
digenous  inhabitants  of  that  very  spot,  had  a  tradition  from  father 
to  son,  from  their  very  earliest  ages,  that  once  this  di^on  of 
the  sea  did  happen  there ;  and  that,  after  leaving  its  bottom  fcm 
time  dry,  the  sea  again  came  back,  and  covered  it  with  great 
fury.i      The  words  of  this  author  are  of  the  moet  remarkabie 
kind :  we  cannot  think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  rere^ 
lation :  he  knew  not  Moses,  nor  says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  m 
his  host ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the  division  of  the  sea  ffl 
words  nearly  as  strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from  the  mouthi  of 
unbiassed,  undesigning  pagans.    Were  all  these  difficulties  sv- 
mounted,  what  could  we  do  with  the  pillar  of  fire  t    The  answer 
is.  We  should  not  believe  it  Why,  then,  believe  the  passage  it 
all  t     We  have  no  authority  for  the  one  but  what  is  for  the  oth^ 
it  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things;  m, 
if  not  a  miracle,  it  must  be  a  fable."     (Vol.  il  pp.  136—137.) 

Still,  such  skeptical  queries  have  their  use ;  thev  lead  to  i 
stricter  investigation  of  facts,  and  thereby  tend  strongly  to  cofr 
firm  the  veracity  of  the  history  they  meant  to  impeach.   Tm  it 
appears,  from  the  accurate  observations  of  Niebuhr  and  Bme, 
that  there  is  no  ledge  of  rocks  running  across  the  gulf  any  when 
to  afford  a  shallow  passage.    And  the  second  query,  about  m 
Etesian  or  northerly  wind,  is  refuted  by  the  exprew  mention  oi 
a  strong  easterly  wind  blowing  across,  and  scooping  out  a  a^ 
passage,  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  Omnipotence  to  employ 
there  as  an  instrument,  any  more  than  at  Jordan ;  but  it  seeDW 
to  be  introduced  in  the  sacred  history  by  way  of  anticipanoD, » 
exclude  the  natural  agency  that  might  in  after  timca  be  employw 
for  solving  miracles ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  monsoon  a 
the  Red  Sea  blows  the  summer  half  of  the  year  fiom,^*"JJ? 
the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither  of  which  could  proaw 

«  WodoruB  attributes  this  to  an  "extraordinary  bightwte."  ^w^^ 
however,  that  "the  ground  was  bare  to  the  very  bottom oi  wc  i 
admitted  by  this  curioua  tnoIitioB. 
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Ae  mirada  in  qnesdon.  Wishing  to  diminiBhi  though  not  to 
deny  the  miracle,  Niebohr  adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  a  higher  passage,  near  Suez.  *'  For,"  says  he,  *'  the 
miracle  would  be  less  if  they  crossed  the  sea  there,  than  near 
Bedea.  But  whosoever  should  suppose  that  the  multitude  of 
the  Israelites  could  be  able  to  cross  it  here,  without  a  prodigy, 
vrould  deceive  himself;  for  even  in  our  days  no  caravan  passes 
that  way  to  go  from  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  although  it  would 
■hoiten  the  journey  considerably.  The  passage  wohld  have  been 
naturally  more  difficult  for  the  Israelites  some  thousands  of  yeara 
back,  when  the  gulf  was  probably  larger,  deeper,  and  more  ex- 
tended towards  the  north ;  for  in  all  appearance  the  wator  has 
retired,  and  the  ground  near  this  end  has  been  raised  by  the  sands 
of  the  neighbouring  desert"  (p.  354.)  But  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears, even  from  Niebuhr's  own  statement,  that  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  could  not  have  taken  place  near  Suez :  for,  1.  He 
evidently  confounded  the  town  of  Kolsum,  the  ruins  of  which  he 
places  near  Suez,  and  where  he  supposed  the  passage  to  be  made 
with  the  bay  of  Kolsun^  which  began  about  forty-five  miles  lower 
down  ;  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satisfactorily  proved  from  the  astrono- 
mical observations  of  Ptolemy  and  Ulug  Beigh,  made  at  Heroum, 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  (See  Us  treatise  on  the  Plagues 
of  Egypt,  pp.  371,  372.) 

2.  Instead  of  crossing  the  sea  at  or  near  Ethan,  their  second 
station,  the  Israelites  "turned*'  southwards  along  the  western 
shore;  and  their  third  station  at  Pihahiroth,  or  Bedea,  was  at 
least  a  full  day's  journey  below  Ethan,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satis- 
factorily proved  from  Scripture.  (Exod.  xiv.  2.)  And  it  was 
this  unexpected  change  in  the  direction  of  their  march,  which 
intimated  an  intention  in  the  Israelites  to  quit  Egypt ;  and  the 
apparently  disadvantageous  situation  in  which  they  were  then 
placed,  ''  entangled  in  the  land,  and  shut  in  by  the  wilderness,'' 
\nth  a  deep  sea  in  front,  the  mountains  of  Attaka  on  the  sides, 
and  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  that  tempted  the  Egyptians  to  pur- 
sue them  through  the  valley  of  Bedea,  by  the  direct  road  from 
Cairo ;  who  **  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Piha- 
hiroth, opposite  to  Baalzephon."  (Exod.  xiv.  2 — 9.^ 

Nicbuhr  wondere  how  the  Israelites  could  suffer  tnemselves  to 
be  brought  into  such  a  disadvantageous  situation,  or  be  led  blind- 
fold by  Miwcs  to  their  apparent  destruction :  "  one  need  only 
travel  with  n  caravan,"  says  he  "  which  meets  with  the  least 
obstade,  viz.  a  small  torrent,  to  be  convinced  that  the  Orientals 
do  not  let  themselves  be  led,  like  fools,  by  their  Caravan  Baschi," 
or  leader  of  the  caravan,  (p.  350.)  But  the  Israelites  went  out 
of  Egypt  with  "  a  high  hand,"  though  led  by  Moses,  yet  under 
the  viable  guidance  and  protection  of  "the  Loan  God  of  the 
Hebrews,"  who  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire ;  and  who,  for  their  encourage- 
ment to  enter  the  passage  of  the  sea  miraculously  prepared  for 
them,  removed  the  cloud  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel 
hitherto,  and  placed  it  behind  them.  (Exod.  xiv.  8 — 26.)  **  And 
it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of 
Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  the  one,  but  gave 
b'ght  by  night  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night"  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
L  pp.  888 — 391.)  The  preceding  elaborate  view  of  this  subject 
mmishes  a  most  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of 
modern  infidels. 

Various  ancient  traditions  among  the  heathen  historians  attest 
he  reality  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Is- 
raelites :  to  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  manifest  from  the  text 
of  Moses  and  other  sacred  authors,  who  have  mentioned  this 
miraculous  passage,  that  no  other  account  is  supportable  but  that 
which  supposes  the  Hebrews  to  cross  over  the  sea  from  shore  to 
shore,  in  a  vast  space  of  dry  ground  which  was  lefl  void  by  the 
waters  at  their  retiring.  (Exod.  xiv.  16, 17,  &c.)  To  omit  the 
numerous  allusions  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Isaiah  says  (Ixiii.  1 1, 
&c)  that  the  Lord  divided  the  waves  before  his  people,  that  he 
conducted  them  through  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  as  a  horse  is 
led  through  the  midst  of  a  field.  Habakkuk  says  (iii.  15.),  that 
the  Lord  made  himself  a  road  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
•cross  the  sea,  across  the  mud  of  great  watera.  Lastly,  in  the 
apochryphal  book  of  Wisdom  we  read  (xix.  7, 8.  x.  17, 18.),  that 
the  dry  land  appeared  all  on  a  sudden  in  a  place  where  water 
was  before  ;  that  a  free  passage  was  opened  in  a  moment  through 
the  midst  of  the  Fed  Sea ;  ai^  that  a  green  field  was  seen  in  the 
niidat  of  the  abyss. 

HcpuoK,  cities  of,  16. 

Kkhal  GoYSBSTMS^rr  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  42—46.  Its 
luraiion.  49 
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RsoToir  round  about  Jordan,  notice  of,  33. 

RxHOBOAM,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon.  In  his  reign 
the  kingdom  of  David  was  divided,  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Baii» 
jamin  retaining  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  while  the  other 
ton  tribes  became  subject  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  Reho- 
boam died  afler  reigning  17  years,  and  was  succeeded  on  tbe 
throne  of  Judah  by  his  son  Abijah  or  Abijam,  b.  c.954. 

Religion,  corruptions  of,  among  the  Jews,  135 — 143.  Pai^ 
ticularly  in  the  time  of  Christ,  148—160. 

RixPHAN,  a  Coptic  name  of  Saturn,  who  was  also  worship- 
ped under  the  name  of  Moloch.  (Acts  vii  43.  Compare 
p.  137.) 

RsiTDiiro  of  garmente,  a  sign  of  mourning,  159. 

Rbphaim  or  Raphaim,  the  sons  of  Rapha  (2  Sam.  xxL  16. 18. 
Heb.  and  marginal  rendering),  a  Canaanitish  race  of  giants  that 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5.  xv.  20.  Josh.  xvii.  15.), 
from  whom  the  gigantic  Og  king  of  Bashan  was  descended. 
(Deut  iii.  11.)  In  a  wider  sense,  this  word  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded all  the  giant  tribes  of  Canaan.  (Deut  ii.  11.  20.)  In 
subsequent  times,  the  sons  of  Rapha  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  extraordinary  strength  among  the  Philistines.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
16.  18.  marg.  rend.)  The  Yallet  of  the  Rkphaix  (for  an 
account  of  which  see  pp.  31,  32.)  derives  its  name  from  this 
tribe. 

RxpHinix,  a  station  or  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  (Exod.  xvii.  1.),  where  the  Israelites  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Mkbibah.  It  is  an  in- 
sulated rock,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  about  six  yards  square, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  but  Mr.  Came  says  that  it  is  about  five 
yards  long,  five  in  height,  and  four  yards  wide.  This  rock, 
which  is  of  granite,  is  in  Deut  viii.  15.  rightly  called  a  r^ck  of 
Jlintf  in  consequence  of  its  hardness:  it  lies,  tottering,  as  it 
were,  and  loose,  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  seems  for 
merly  to  have  been  a  part  or  cliff  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  v>ater9 
which  ffuihed  out,  and  the  stream  vflnch^ovfedvfithal  (PsaLvii. 
8. 21.),  have  hollowed  across  one  comer  of  this  rock  a  channel 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  twenty  inches  wide.  There  are  also 
four  or  five  fissures,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
each  of  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  few  inches 
deep,  **  the  lively  and  demonstrative  evidence  of  their  having 
been  formerly  so  many  fountains.''  A  remarkable  circumstenoo 
is,  that  they  run  along  the  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  are  not  sent 
downwards :  they  are  more  than  a  foot  asunder.  Neither  art 
nor  chance  could  be  concerned,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  contri- 
vance :  inasmuch  as  every  circumstance  points  out  to  us  a  mira- 
cle ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rent  in  the  rock  of  Cal- 
vary at  Jerusalem,  never  fails  to  produce  the  greatest  seriousness 
and  devotion  in  all  who  see  it  (Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109, 
110.  Game's  Letters,  pp.  108,  199.) 

RxsTiTUTioK,  in  what  cases  enjoined,  65* 

Rbtaliatiox  among  the  Jews,  64,  65. 

Rkubeit,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  canton  assigned  to 
which,  see  p.  1 6. 

Retehves  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  46.  Qf  the  Le- 
vites,  112.    And  of  the  priests,  113. 

Reyebexce  of  the  Jews  for  their  temple,  100, 101.  Of  info- 
riora  to  superiora,  169. 

Rbzin,  king  of  Syria,  an  able  prince  who  knew  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  divisions  of  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  aggrandize 
himself.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Pekah  king  of  Israel  against 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  whose  dominions  he  invaded ;  and,  aller 
obtaining  considerable  advantages,  he  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Damascus,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  failed.  (2  Kings  xv.  37.  xvi.  5. 
2  Chron.  xxxviii.  5.)  This  check,  which  had  been  foretold  by 
Isaiah  (vii.  1—- 8.),  frustrated  the  project  formed  by  the  allied 
princes  for  overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  David.  Rezin  was  more 
successful  in  Idumsa,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  port 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  an  important  conquest  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  neighbouring  country  and  sea  (2  Kings 
xvi.  6.)  His  successes  were  of  short  duration ;  in  the  following 
year,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.  ix.  10.),  Da- 
mascus was  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  car 
ried  ite  inhabitants  into  bondage,  and  put  to  death  Rczin,  with 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Syria  terminated. 

Rheoium,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Italy,  opposite  to  Messina  in  Sicily.   Here  St  Paul  stayed  one 
day,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  13.)    It  is  now  ' 
called  Rheggio. 
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RhodMi  tn  tfUiid  and  city  in  the  I^?ant,t  which  is  jnidfto 
have  (leiived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  roeee  which  grew 
&er^.  When  St  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem,  ▲.  d.  ^S,  he  went  from 
Miletus  to  Coos,  from  Coos  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Pataia  in 
Lycia.  (Acts  xxi.  1.^ 

Ribljlh,  a  city  of  Ryria,  in  the  country  of  Hamath,  which, 
according  to  Jerome,  was  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards 
called  Antiocb  in  Syria.  It  was  very  pleasantly  situated ;  and 
here  Pharaoh-Necho  stopped,  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of 
Megiddn.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.) 

KiMMox  signifies  a  pomegranate  tree. 

1.  An  idol  of  the  Syrians,  supposed  to  be  the  Jupiter  of  the 
•uicients,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  the  sun.  (2  Kings  v.  8.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Palestine.  (Josh.  xv.  33.  xix.  7.  Zech.  xiv.  10.) 

3.  A  rock  not  &r  from  Gibeah,  whither  the  children  of  Benja- 
min retreated  after  their  defeat  (Jodg.  u.  45. 47.  xxi.  1 3.)  Hi- 
ther also  Saul  and  his  men  went  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2.) 

4.  RiMMOir-METaoAii  (a  round  pomegranate\  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon  (Josh. xix.  13),  which  is  supposed  to  be. the  same 
as  Rixxoxo,  which  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vL  62. 

5.  RiMMOiT-PAREZ  («^/i/ j^omtffirano/^) , the  sixteenth  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  (Num.  xxxiii.  19.) 

Riiros  worn  by  the  Jews,  167,  158. 

RiTSRs  of  the  Holy  Land,  25, 26. 

RooEL  or  Ex-boos L,  fountain  of,  28. 

Roxx,  the  metropolis  of  the  world  during  the  period  comprised 
II  the  New  Testament  history.  According  to  the  chronology  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  this  city  was  founded  by  Remus  and  Romu- 
lus,'a.m.  3966  of  the  Julian  period,  in  ▲.x.  3256,  b.c.  748, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  This 
city  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any  account  of 
it  here.  The  later  sacred  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
not  mentioned  it ;  but  it  freouently  occurs  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  and  in  the  New  Testament  Saint  Peter  (1  Ep.  v. 
13.)  has  denoted  it  by  the  figurative  name  of  Babylon.  The 
church  that  it  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth 
you.  Saint  John,  in  his  Revelation  (xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xvii.  5.  xviii. 
2.  10.  21.),  points  it  out  by  the  same  name,  and  describes  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  can  only  agree  to  Rome:  1.  By  its  command 
over  all  nations ;  2.  By  its  cruelty  towards  the  saints ;  and,  3. 
By  its  situation  upon  seven  hills.  (Rev.  xvii.  9.)  St  Paul  came 
twice  (o  Rome :  first,  a.  d.  61,  when  he  appealed  to  Cssar;  and, 
secondly,  a.  ».  65,  a  year  before  his  martyrdom,  which  happened 
in  A.  1).  66.  Account  of  the  judicature  of  the  Romans,  57—59. 
Roman  tribunals,  60.  Powers  of  the  Roman  procurators,  52. 
Roman  mode  of  computing  time,  72, 73.  Discipline  and  military 
triumphs,  93 — 95.  Tribute  reluctantly  paid  to  the  Romans  by 
the  Jews,  60. 

Roofs  of  houses,  153. 

RuDDER-BAxns,  uaturo  of,  188. 

RunAL  AXD  Domestic  Ecoxomt  of  the  Jews,  174 — 180. 

Ruth,  a  Moabitish  woman,  who  returned  with  her  mother-in- 
law  Naomi  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  became  the  wife  of  Boaz. 
(Matt  i.  5.)    See  an  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  p.  218. 

Sabbatk  of  the  Jews,  how  observed,  121,  122. 

Sabbatical  Year,  account  of,  128. 

Sabtbchab,  a  people  or  country  of  the  Cushites;  most  pro- 
bably Sabatha  or  Sabota,  a  considerable  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
according  to  Pliny  (Nat  Hist  1.  vi.  c.  28.  §  32.),  the  principal 
city  of  the  Atramites,  a  tribe  of  Sabsani,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Sack  HUT,  an  ancient  musical  instrument,  used  in  Ghaldea, 
supposed  to  consist  of  four  strings,  and  to  emit  a  shrill  sound. 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween and  the  Jewish  Passover,  125. 

Sacred  Ohltoatioxs  and  Duties  of  the  Jews,  129 — 134. 

Sacrkd  Pkrsoxs,  among  them,  account  of,  108-— 116. 

Sacred  Places,  account  of,  95 — 107. 

Sacred  Tiiixgs,  account  of,  116 — 120. 

Sacred  Times  and  Seasons,  account  of,  121—129. 

Sacrificks  of  the  Jews,  divine  origin  of,  117.    Selection  of, 

and  how  ofiered,   117,   118.     Different  kinds  of,   118^120. 

Their  fitfiess  and  propriety,  120,  121.    Unbloody  sacrifices,  119. 

AUusions  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathens  explained,  139 — 142. 

Saduucers,  sect  of,  tenets  of,  145, 146. 

Saqax,  or  substitute  of  the  high  priest,  1 13. 

Saijixis,  the  chief  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  the 

Cigcpel  was  eariy  preached.  (Acts  xiiL  6.)    It  was  situated  on 


the  eoiith-(Mt  side  of  the,  ialandi  9od  wu  ajQtaimda  oBgi 
Constantia. 
Salem. 

1.  A  name  of  the  city  of  Jsrusa.i.xm«  (PsaL  Ixxri.  1) 

2.  Or  Salix,  a  place  on  the  banka  of  tl^  Jordan,  wfaeie  Joiy 
baptized.  (John  iii  23.)    Its  situation  cannot  now  be  sscenabifd 

Salmoxb,  a  maritime  city  and  promontory,  which  foftm  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the  mother  of  the  apcatlei 
James  and  John.    She  was  one  of  those  who  attended  imn 
Chrbt  on  his  journeys,  and  niinis[teied  to  him.  (Mark  it.  4o. 
xvi.  1.  Matt  XX.  20.  xxvii.  56.) 
Salt,  covenant  of^  81. 
Salt  Sea,  account  of,  27,  28. 
Salt,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  31. 
Salvtatioxs,  forms  of,  168,  169. 
Sam  or  Samjzl,  wind,  notice  of,  40. 
Samaria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  LRad,kvcr> 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  aitniedoQ 
a  hill  which  derived  its  name  from  Semer  or  Shemer,  of  absn 
it  was  purchased  by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  921,  who  zu^ 
it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  called  it  Samaria  (Hek  SktO' 
eron),  from  its  former  owner.    By  his  sucoessors  it  was  grenir 
improved  and  fortified ;  and,  after  relating  the  repeated  attatb 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  it  was  dee.royed  by  Shaimaneser,  b.(. 
717,  who  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  stones.  (Micah  L  6.  2£ijig 
xviL  6.)    Samaria  seems  to  have  arisen  again  from  its  lui&i 
during  the  reign. of  Alexander,  a.  c.  549,  aAer  whoae  death  it 
was  subject  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  until  it  vw 
besieg^,  taken,  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  high-priest  Hji« 
canus,  B.  c.  129  or  130.    It  was  afierwards  whollr  rebuilt,  lad 
considerably  enlarged  by  Herod,  sumamed  the  Great,  wbo  gai« 
it  the  name  of  Sebaate,  and  erected  a  temple  there  in  booour  of 
the  emperor  Augustus  (Sebastos)  Cossar.    The  situation  it  n- 
tremely  beautifid  and  strong  by  nature.    It  stands  on  a  fine, 
large,  insulated  hill,  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  vallej;  vhiih 
is  environed  by  four  hills,  one  on  each  side,  that  are  ciiliivatrd 
with  terraces  up  to  ^he  top,  sown  with  grain,  and  (as  the  rilkt 
also  is)  planted  with  fig  and  olive  trees.     The  luUofSuasria 
likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to  any  of  llie  adjouun; 
mountains.    The  population  of  Samaria,  in  18 19,  was  oonpated 
by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  at  nearly  10,000  aoulsy  composed  d  Ttnks, 
Arabs,  and  Greeks,  and  a  few  Jews  of  the  aamarittii  feet 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p,  377.    Third  edition.)     For  a  notice  of  the 
idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  captirity,  see  p,  139. 
And  for  an  account  of  the  tenets,  &c  of  the  Samaritaos,  m 
pp.  147, 148. 

Samaria,  Mountains  of,  p.  29.  Region  of,  18. 
Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago  on  the  coast  of  Aos 
Minor.  The  Romans  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Samoa  in  fa^oor 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  a.  x.  3GS^ 
B.  c.  1 39.  (1  Mace,  xv.^  23.)  St  Paul  went  ashore  on  tbe  sane 
island,  as  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  ▲.  n.  58.  (Acts  xx.  15.) 
Samothracia,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  St  Paai  dcftrt- 
ing  from  Troas  for  Macedonia,  arrived  $fst  at  Ssmothracis-  uid 
then  landed  in  Macedonia.  (Acts  xvi.  11.)  It  was  aoMv 
called  Bardana  and  Leucania,  and  afterwards  Samoa;  aniin 
order  to  distinguish  it  fit)m  the  other  Samos,  the  epithet  Tbndso 
was  added,  which  passed  into  the  name  Samothnce. 

Samson  or  Samfsox,  the  thirteenth  judge  of  Israel,  the  sod  of 
Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Before  his  birth  be  ma  codm- 
crated  to  be  a  Nazarite,  and  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Israr ii^ 
fi'om  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  celebrated  for  bis  ^ 
physical  strength,  and  for  the  bravery  and  success  with  which  he 
defended  his  country  against  its  enemies.  (Judg.  xiiL->x^) 
He  judged  the  Israelites  twenty  years. 

SA9iri.L,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  pi^het,  the  son  of  £Ibo» 
and  Hannah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Having  been  conseaated  to 
God  from  his  birth,  he  received  divine  communicatioDs  enn  m 
his  childhood  :  he  was  the  fifteenth  and  last  judge  of  the  knei- 
itcs.  By  divine  direction,  he  converted  the  Hebrew  cobudodj 
wealth  into  a  kingdom ;  and  anointed  Saul  as  the  first  kiog,  iw 
afterwards  David.  He  is  supposed  to  have  b^en  the  fint  ^^ 
tutor  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  jxg^ 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  about  two  jeais  bef«^ 
the  death  of  Saul.  For  an  analysis  of  the  two  books  of  Barowi. 
see  pp.  218—220. ;  and  on  the  app^irance  of  Samuel  to  Saul  J» 
Endor,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 
Saitctuart  of  Uie  temple  described,  100 
Sardals  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of.  157. 
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BxvmnwK^  or  gSMl  fionncil  of  Um  Hsbn^ib  ftmwt  and 
fbnctionA  of,  M,  66. 

Sapfhiba,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  who,  together  with  him,  wae 
itmck  widi  instant  death,  for  attempting  to  deceive  God  the  Holy 
Bpirit.  (AcU  t.  1.  S.  9,  10.^ 

Sabah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  the  mother  qi  Isaac,  whom 
the  bore  at  an  age  when  she  could  little  expect  soch  a  blessing. 
^Gen.  xxL)  She  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  127  yeanii  at  Kir- 
jath-arbo,  afterwards  called  Hebron.  (Gen.  |:ziiL  1.  9.) 

Sabsis,  the  metropolis  of  th^  legion  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
tras  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which  commands  an 
}xtenaiTe  new  over  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  celebrated 
or  the  great  opulence  and  for  the  voluptuous  and  deb^ched 
BsnneFs  of  its  inhabitants.  Considerable  ruins  stUl  attest  the 
indent  splendour  of  this  once  celebrated  capital  of  CnoBsus  and 
he  Lydiaa  Jungfh  which  is  now  i^oed  to  a  wretched  village 
ailed  Sart,  consisting  of  a  few  nrad  huts  occupied  by  Turkish 
lerdsmen,  **  A  great  portion  of  the  grooad  onoe  occupied  by  the 
capeiial  city  is  now  a  smooUi  gras^  plaint  browsed  over  by  the 
heep  of  the  pefMints^  or  trodden  by  the  camels  of  the  camvan ; 
nd  all  that  remains  to  point  oat  the  site  of  its  gloiy  are  a  few 
iqointed  pUlars,  and  the  crumbling  rock  of  the  Acrojpolis."  No 
Christiana  reside  on  the  spot :  two  Greek  servants  of  a  Turkish 
oilier,  in  1826,  were  the  oiUy  rej^esentatives  of  the  church  at 
Saidis,  the  present  state  of  which  affords  a  most  striking  illtts* 
ration  of  the  aooomptishment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
igainst  the  church  in  that  cit^.  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the 
£gean,  vol.  i.  ppw  201.  216--218;  Hartley's  Visit,  Misa.  Regis- 
Isr,  1627,  p.  326.;  AiundeU's  Visit,  pp.  176-^182.) 

Sabbpta,  or  Zabbtratb  (Luke  iv»  26.),  was  a  city  in  the 
tanitory  of  Sidon,  between  that  city  and  Tyre.  It  was  the  place 
where  the  wridow  dwelt  to  whom  the  prophet  Elijah  was  sent, 
and  was  preserved  by  her  oruise  of  <h1  and  barrel  of  meal  that 
waited  not.  (1  Kings  zvii.  9.)  It  is  now  a  aawll  village  called 
Zaiii. 

SiBooN  (Isa.  xz.  1«)>  B  king  <^  As^Tiia,  whom  some  critics 
end  expoflitofs  have  supposed  to  have  been  the  ptedeoeseor  of 
Senaadierib ;  while  others  have  oonoeived  him  to  have  been 
Souacherib  himself 

Sabon  or  SHArnoB,  a  town  adjoining  to  Lydda,  which  gave  name 
to  the  spacious  and  fruitful  valley  between  Casarea  and  Joppa. 
Peter's  miraculoiis  healing  of  the  pandytio  Eneas  at  Lydda  was 
the  means  of  bringing  the  inhahitaBta  of  Saion  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  GoepeL  (Acts  is.  85.) 

Saul. 

1.  The  son  of  Kish,  of  tiio  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  first 
ling  of  Israel.  In  eonse<|uenoe  of  his  disregarding  the  divine 
eommands,  he  was  rejected  by  God,  and  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
enointed  to  be  sovereign  in  his  stead:  8anl,  after  perseenting 
David  for  many  years,  was  slain,  together  witii  his  two  sons,  on 
Mount  GtnxMk  fighting  against  the  PhiUsttnes.  (2  SaoL  i.)  On 
the  nature  of  his  malady,  see  p^  196. 

2.  The  Jewish  name  of  the  apostle  Pavu 
8cAf  B-e»AT,  typical  refinnnee  q£,  127. 
8cxrTBk  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  44. 

ScxTJL,  a  Jew,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  whoae  seven  sons  went 
from  city  to  city,  as  many  Jews  did,  to  exoidse  those  who  were 
poesessed  by  demons.  At  Epheans  pretending  to  invoke  the 
name  of  Jesus  over  the  possessed,  they  were  so  severely  treated 
by  these  sjnriti  fer  their  presumption,  that  they  were  fi>roed  to  flee 
eat  of  the  house  naked  uid  wounded.  ^Aets  six.  14--17.Y 

Schools  of  the  Jews,  particolariy  ot  the  prophets,  18^  185. 
«initaiy  schook^  87. 

ScuBcss  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  aecount  of,  184—187. 

ScDBFiOBS  of  the  deeart,  94.  note  2. 

ScooBoiBo,  pmuahmentof,  how  infiieled  among  the  Jews,  64, 
end  emong  the  Romans,  iMdL  Conldnotbeinflieted<maSmnan 
citizen,  68,  59. 

ScBiBBS,  aeoonnt  o(  in  the  time  of  Moae%  42 ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Chzist,  146.    Boyal  scribes,  47. 

ScKimrsxs,  reading  oS^  in  the  Synagogues,  104>  106. 

SiAKB  or  8ioBx«s  of  the  Jews,  157, 156. 

8iAs  mentieiied  in  the  Scriptores.  See  pp.  26— 28;  and  Ran 
^,  p.  446. 

BiAsoBs  of  Pelestine,  28--26. 

Skcis  oi  the  Jews,  aecount  o(  144—146. 

SiBiHmci,  notiee  o(  28. 

8uB. 

1.  Mountams  of  Seir,  a  lidge  to  the  soatfa  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
■c&dng  towttdi  SSbtfa  and  EidoB-gabtf  upon  th0  B«d  Smu 
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2..  A  mottntain  upon  the  frontleia  of  the  tribes  of  Jodah  and 
Dan. 

Sb^bath,  the  place  where  Ehud  stopped  after  the  death  of 
Eglon  king  of  Moah.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  BetheL 
(Judg.  iiL  26.) 

Sblah,  thft  capital  of  Ae  Edomites,  which  Amaziah  captued, 
and  changed  its  name  into  JoktheeL  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  nama  (which  signifies  a  rock)  from  its  rocky  situation, 
and  to  have  been  the  city  afterwards  called  Petra  in  Arabia. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

Sbuooia,  a  fortified  city  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oiontes :  it  derived  its 
name  firom  Seleucos  Nicator,  and  was  sometimes  called  Seleueia 
ad  mare,  to  distinguish  it  from  eeven  or  eight  other  cities  in 
Syria  of  the  same  name.    (Acts  ziii.  4.) 

Sblbvoidh,  area  o^  77,  and  nole  4. 

SsLt-ijrTXBBicTioir,  vows  of,  180. 

Sbbatb  of  Seventy  in  the  wilderness,  notice  of,  42, 

SiirirACRBBiB,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  See  Asstbia,  p.  410.  col.  2. 

Sbbtxitcbs  (Judicial),  how  peiibrmed  among  the  Jews,  57. 

Sbpbabad,  a  countxy  or  place  where  some  of  the  Jewirii  cap- 
tives dwelt  In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  Botpherm  g 
in  the  Syriac  and  Ghaldee  versions,  and  by  modem  Hebrew 
commentators,  it  is  rendered  Spain,  Both  these  explanations, 
says  Gesenius,  are  undoubtedly  fidse ;  but  nothii^  more  certain 
can  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

Sbpbabtix,  a  city  under  the  government  of  the  Assyriailsi, 
probably  situated  in  Mesopotamia ;  whence  colonists  were  sent 
into  the  oountiy  of  Samaria.    (2  Kings  xvii.  24.) 

SxvvLCHBxs  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  200,  201. 

SxfiTLTirBX,  rights  of,  199,  200. 

SsBAB,  nature  of,  85,  and  note  3. 

SxBoivs  Pavlvs,  the  Roman  proeensul  or  governor  of  Cy- 
prus, who  was  led  by  the  preaching  of  Fiaol  and  Barnabas  to 
embrace  the  Christian  frith.    (Acts  xiiL  7.) 

Sbbpxbt,  Brazen,  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  186, 187. 

SxBTABTs,  diflbrent  kinds  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
168.    How  hired  and  paid  in  Judsa,  167. 

SxTB,  the  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  father  of  Enos,  vras 
bom  after  the  death  of  Abel.  He  lived  912  years.  His  posti^ffly, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Cain  hj  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  sons  of  God,  preserved  the  patriarchal  religion 
in  its  purity  until  the  time  of  the  deluge,  after  which  it  waa 
transmitted  by  the  race  of  Shem.  (1  Chron.  i.  1.  Luke  iiL  1. 
Gen.  iv.  25.  v.  8.  vi  2.) 

Sbadow  ov  Dxath,  Valley  of,  notice  of^  84.  note  8. 

Sbaixabxsbb  or  Saucabxbxb  king  of  Assyria.  See  As- 
stbia, 410.  col.  1. 

Sbabob,  Yale  of,  notice  of,  82. 

Sbatxb,  Valley  o^  notice  of,  31. 

SBXCiixir.    See  Sicbbm,  infra. 

SHXxpHnrsBAimBT  of  the  Jews,  175, 176. 

Saxx  or  Sax,  the  second  son  of  Noah.  (Gen.  r.  82.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.the  nations  in  eouth^ 
western  Asia,  as  the  Persians,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and 
part  of  the  Arabians,  were  d«K;ended  from  him. 

Shxvxb,  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  dty  of  Savabia  was  erected  by  Omri  king  of  Itotiel,  to 
whom  he  sold  that  terriUny  for  two  talents  of  silver.  Trom  the 
dicumstance  of  that  city  being  called  after  his  name,  as  well  as 
from  the  veiy  small  sum  given  by  way  of  purchase  money,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Shemer  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  sale  that  his  name  should  be  given  to  tiie  neW  dty.  As  the 
law  of  Moses  prohibited  the  irredeemable  cession  of  estates,  and 
as  Shemer'a  name  is  mentioned  witiiout  any  notice  of  his  genfr- 
>log7f  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Ca- 
naankes,  whom  the  Israelites  had  not  been  able  to  expeL 

Sbxxobxb  Esbab,  or  Jewish  Prayers,  107, 108. 

Shxstb,  Mount,  30. 

SmraXBBS,  duties  of^  176. 

Sbxbbach,  another  name  for  Babylon.  (Jer.  xxv.  26.  li.  41.) 
This  is  evident  from  the  connection ;  but  the  derivation  of  tiio 
word  b  obscure.  Calmet  supposed  Sheshach  to  be  a  pagan  idol, 
worriiipped  at  Babylon ;  and  that  Jeremiah  gave  to  that  dty  the 
name  of  its  tutelar  deity. 

Shiblbs  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  Romans,  87,  88. 

Shilob,  a  celebrated  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  where  the 
people  assembled  (Josh,  xviii.  1.)  to  eet  up  the  tabemade  of  the 
congregation,  which  continued  there  imtil  tiie  time  of  EH 
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(1  Sank  iv.  8.)  It  wta  nUiated  on  a  high  mov&tain  to  the  north 
of  Bethel. 

Sbivab,  the  territoiy  of  Babylon.  (Gen.  x.  10.  zL  2.  xiv.  1. 
In.  zi  11.  Dan.  L  2.  Zech.  v.  11.)  The  bonndariea  of  thia 
sountry  are  defined  in  Gen.  x.  10.,  and  depend  on  the  interpre- 
tation given  to  the  namea  of  citiea  mentioned  in  that  yerae. 

Saipa,  of  the  ancients,  notice  of,  188, 189. 

SaxsHAK,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  was  contemporaiy  with  Solo- 
mon and  Rehoboam.  He  first  gave  an  asylum  to  the  malcon- 
tent Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  40.) ;  and  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  Rehoboam's  power  was  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  he  invaded  Judsa  and  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
with  an  immense  army,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Ethiopians^ 
Lybians,  and  Sukkim  or  Troglodytea.  But,  satisfied  widi  the 
submission  of  the  Jewish  monarch  and  with  the  spoils  of  his 
capital,  including  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  he  left  him  his 
throne,  and  drew  off  his  forces.  (1  Kings  xiv.  35,  36.  2  Chron. 
zii.  2 — 9.)  Shishak  is  the  Seeonchis  of  profisme  historians,  and 
the  .head  of  the  Bubastite  or  twenty-second  dynasty  of  the 
Egyptian  kings.  His  name  has  been  discovered  on  the  recently 
explained  Egyptian  monumentB  (compare  Vol.  L  p.  88,  89.) ; 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian,  who,  supported 
by  the  military  caste,  dethroned  the  Pharaoh  who  was  Solomon's 
father-in-law. 

Suoxs,  or  Sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  167. 

Showbrxad,  table  of,  notice  oi^  100. 1 19. 

Savsxir,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Joah.  xix.  18. 
9  Sam.  xxviii.  4.)  Here  the  prophet  Eliaha  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  a  benevolent  woman ;  whose  son  dying,  he  miracu- 
lously restored  him  to  life.  (2  Kings  iv.)  According  to  Euse- 
bius,  there  was  a  place  called  SuUm  (by  a  commutation  of  I  and 
n)  five  Roman  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Shur,  Wilderness  of,  notice  of,  33. 

SarsHAH,  the  capital  of  Susiana,  a  province  of  Elam  or  Persia, 
which  Daniel  terms  the  palace  (viii.  2.),  because  the  Chald«an 
monarchs  had  here  a  royal  palace.  After  Cyrus,  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  winter  there,  and  the  sum- 
mer at  Ecbatana.  The  winter  was  very  moderate  at  Shushan, 
but  the  heat  of  the  summer  was  so  great,  that  the  very  lizanls 
and  serpents,  if  surprised  by  it  in  the  streets,  are  said  to  have 
been  burned  up  by  the  solar  rays.  This  city  stands  on  the  river 
Ulai,  or  Choaspes.  In  this  city,  and  on  this  river,  Daniel  had 
the  vision  of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  and  the  goat  with  one 
horn,  &c.  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar  (Dan. 
viiL  1 — 3,  &c),  A.  X.  3447,  b.  c.  557.  In  this  city  of  Shushan, 
the  transactions  took  place  which  are  related  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  Here  Ahasuerus,  or  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  gene- 
rally resided  and  reigned.  (Estb.  i.  1,  2.  5,  &c.)  He  rebuilt, 
enlarged,  and  adorned  it  Nehemiah  was  also  at  Shushan,  when 
he  obtained  from  king  Artaxerxes  permission  to  return  into 
Judsa,  and  to  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  L  1.)  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  and  Abulfaragius,  pUce  the  tomb  of  Daniel  at 
Chuzestan,  which  is  the  ancient  city  of  Shushan,  and  a  tomb  is 
still  shown  to  travellers,  as  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Dr.  Lights 
foot  says,  that  the  outward  gate  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple 
was  called  the  gate  of  Shushan ;  and  that  upon  this  gate  was 
carved  the  figure  Tmore  probably  the  arms  or  insignia)  of  Shu- 
shan, in  acknowledgment  of  the  decree  there  granted  by  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes,  which  permitted  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
The  site  of  this  once  noble  metropolis  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Persia  is  now  a  mere  wilderness ;  no  human  being  residing 
there  excepting  one  poor  dervise,  who  keeps  watch  over  the  sup- 
posed tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  See  an  account  of  the  ruins 
and  the  present  state  of  Shushan,  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c  vol.  iL  pp.  411^-418. 

SicABii,  or  assassins  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  no- 
tice of,  148. 

SicHBif,  Stcbab  or  Shxchsm,  a  city  of  Samaria,  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  which  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  Samaritans  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  by  Hyrcanus. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  Jacob's  well  (John  iv.  6),  memo- 
rable for  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman. 
It  stands  in  a  delightful  situation,  and  is  at  present  called  Napo- 
lose.  The  remains  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans,  now  reduced 
to  about  forty  persons,  chiefly  reside  here.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  lies  a  valley,  which  opens  into  a  plain  watered  by  a  fruits 
ful  stream,  that  rises  near  the  town.  This  is  univensally  allowed 
to  be  the  parcel  of  a  field  mentioned  by  Saint  John  (i^*  ^0 
which  Jacob  bought  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
(Gen.  xxxiiL  19.)    Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  260—280. 1 
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8vo.)  has  giv«n  a  miBUte  and  very  intefestfag  aoeoant  of  tha 
antiquities  of  Shechem.  See  also  Mr.  Jollifie'a  Lettcn  fiioa 
Palestine,  pp.  41  ■  48. 

Sick,  healing  of,  why  deemed  unlawfiil  by  the- Jews,  on  tl» 
Sabbath-day,  121.    Treatment  of,  194, 196. 

Siniliv,  Yaie  of,  notice  of,  31. 

SiBoir,  or  ZiDOB,  a  oelebnted  aSty  of  Pakadne,  leputed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  from 
whom,  according  to  Josephns,  it  derivea  ill  name;  but  olba 
authoritiea  derive  the  name  Sidon  from  the  Hebrasr  or  Syrisn 
word  mm  (Tatnes),  which  signifies  fishing.  If  the  primitive 
fonnder  was  a  fisherman,  the  two  accounts  may  be  eanly  lecflo* 
died.  Joshaa  (xi.  8.)  calls  it  Sidon  the  Oreat,  by  wny  of  ens* 
nenoe;  whence  some  have  taken  oocaaion  to  s^,  that  in  Us 
time  there  vrere  two  Stdons,  a  greater  and  a  teaeer :  int  bo  ge- 
ographer has  mentioned  any  other  Sidon  than  Sidon  Ihe  Great. 
Joshua  assigned  Sidon  to  the  tribe  of  Aaher  (Josh.  xix.  38.), 
but  this  tribs  coold  never  get  poasession  of  it  (Jndg.  i.  31.) 
It  is  situated  on  the  Meditenanean,  one  day's  jonrn^  ftom 
Paneas,  or  finom  the  fountains  of  Jonlan,  in  a  ^mm  level  ttaet 
of  land,  the  remarkably  simple  air  of  which  eoits  wtdi  te 
touching  portion  of  the  Gospel,  which  reconis  the  interview  d 
Jesus  Chnst  on  this  very  spot,— lAf  coomU  of  Tyre  and  Sidnr^ 
vrith  4he  Syro-Phosnieian  vroman.  (Matt  xv.  21 — ^38.  Mmk 
<irii.  24 — 30.)  Abulfeda  places  it  sixty-six  miles  from  Daanascv. 
This  city  has  been  always  famous  for  its  great  trade  and  ain- 
gation.  Its  inhabitants  were  the  first  remaikafale  metidiaBls  ia 
the  world,  and  were  very  rariy  celebrated  on  aeooont  of  ti« 
luxury ;  for,  in  the  days  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  inhabiuoto 
of  Laiidi  are  said  to  have  dwelt  careless  and  aecare  m&a  tk 
manner  of  the  Zidonians.  (Jodg.  xviii.  7.)  The  men  of  Sifai 
being  great  shipwrights,  were  partieulariy  emineiBt  mbove  d 
other  nations,  for  hewing  and  poUidiing  timber,  then  being  utoe 
•who -were  tkiOedhow  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sodfuutu,  (I  Kia^ 
V.  6.)  This  place  is  now  called  Seide  or  SaitU:  its  pott  ii 
small,  and  nearly  filled  np  with  the  accumulation  of  mod.  (lr(7*s 
and  Manglea'  Travels,  p.  201.)  The  dty,  as  it  exists  at  present 
rises  imuMdiately  from  the  strand ;  and,  when  eeen  fiaoi  a  s^^ht 
distance,  presents  a  rather  imposing  appearance.  Tbe  interior, 
however,  is  most  wretched  and  gloomy.  *' Aboot  hal&way  be- 
tween Saide  (or  Sidon)  and  Soar  (or  Tyre)  are  ^erv  exteaaw 
ruins  of  towns  which  once  connected  theae  two  citiea;  hot  of 
these  ruins  there  is  now  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon  Bnothcr 
They  consist  chiefly  of  lines  which  show,  rased  enai  with  the 
soil,  the  foundation  of  houses — ^many  stones  irregularly  seattetd 
—-a  few  dstems  with  half^efiioed  sculpture  <m  theaa;  and,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  path,  there  are  at  one  spot  sewnl 
low  columns  either  mutilated  or  considerably  sank  in  the  eanlL 
Theae  relics  show,  what  it  needed  indeed  no  such  evidcnee  n 
prove,  that  m  peaceable  and  flonrishing  times,  on  this  road  be- 
tween two  such  considerable  cities  aa  Tyre  and  Sidon,  them 
must  have  been  many  smaller  towna  for  busineae,  pleaaoie,  and 
agriculture,  delightfully  situated  by  the  aeaside;  bat  peaoefol  B^ 
curity  has  long  been  a  blessing  unknown  to  these  regions;  sod 
we  may  apply  to  them  the  language  of  Judgea  v.  7. — The  Tiiiagt* 
ceaoedg  they  ceaeed  in  Jkrael"  (Jowett's  Christ  Researcbeaia 
Syria,  pp.  129,  130. 

Sixoxs,  how  conducted,  89. 

SioirxTS,  notice  of,  167. 

SiHoir,  a  king  of  the  Amoritea,  who  refused  a  paaaage  tfarou^ 
his  territories  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  coming  to  attack  them,  was 
himself  slsin.  (Num.  xxL  21.) 

SinoR,  River,  26. 

Silas  or  SiLTAinis  (the  former  name  being  a  oontractko  oi 
the  latter),  an  eminent  Christian  teacher,  who  vras  Saint  Panla 
companion  in  his  journeys  through  Asia  Minor  and  Gieeoe. 

Silo  AX,  Fountain  or  Pool  o^  21.  28.  Just  over  against  tbia 
pool,  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which  its  vraten 
flow  with  an  aimoet  imperceptible  cuirent  and  on  the  slope  of  « 
lofty  mountain  on  the  opposite  aide,  is  a  village  called  Siloa :  it 
has  a  miserable  aspect,  many  of  the  habitationa  being  no  brtter 
than  excavations  from  the  rock,  and  the  rest  very  meanly  built 
houses  and  dilapidated  stone  huts;  though  it  ^inoe  onaU  boart 
the  palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  Solomon's  qcjeen.  The 
population  is  said  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  perscms.  ( Jowett^a 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  262.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  45.) 

SiMsox,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah :  he  waa  the  head  of  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment,  see 
p.  17. 

SixoK  01  Suuov,  the  name  of  several  pcKPona  mentioned  n: 
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dw  New  Testament;  of  wham  the  foUofwiog  are  tbe  most  re- 
markable  :— 

i.  SiMOK,  sumamed  Peter,  who  was  also  called  Simon  Bar- 
fona.    See  Pxtbb,  p.  442. 

%.  Srxoir,  snmuned  the  CanaarUie  (perhaps  because  he  was 
a  native  of  Cana  in  Galilee),  and  also  Zelotes  or  the  Zealous, 
prolMibly  because  he  had  been  of  the  Zialots.  (See  p.  148.  for 
a  notice  of  their  principles.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  tiie 
brother  of  James  the  Less  and  Jude :  the  paiticularB  of  his  tile 
are  unknown. 

3.  SiMox,  sumamed  the  Cyrenean,  from  Gyrene  in  Libya 
(where  many  Jews  were  settled),  who  was  compelled  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus.  (Matt  xzvii.  32.)  Why  he  was  so 
compelled,  see  p.  70.  tupra* 

4.  SiMoir,  sumamed  Bar-'Jenu,  a  sorcerer.  (Acts  ^iiL  9. 18.) 
{jee  BAn-Jasus,  p.  413.  col.  2. 

Simoom  Wind,  pestilential  eflects  of,  40. 

Siir. 

1.  A  strong  city  in  Egypt  (Eaek.  xxx.  15,  16.),  according  to 
Jerome,  Pelusium :  it  was  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  and  was  defended  by  the  swamps  which  lay  around  it 

5.  Desert  of  ^n,  a  part  of  Arabia  Deserts,  towards  Egypt, 
between  Blim  and  Mount  SinaL  (Exod.  xri.  1.  xvii.  1.  Num. 
unmi.  12.) 

Siir-oTTsnnro,  notice  oi,  118.   Account  of,  65. 
Sinai. 

1.  Dbssht  ov  Sihai,  34. 

2.  MoriTT  SinAi,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petnsa,  where  the 
law  was  given.  It  had  two  summits ;  the  one  lower,  called  Ho- 
reb,  or  the  Mount  of  Grod  (Exod.  iii.  1.),  when  he  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush.  (See  IIorxb,  p.  428.,  col.  1.) 
This  Horeb  is  therefore  called  Sinii  by  Saint  Stephen.  (Acts 
m  30.)  Mount  Sinai  is  an  enormous  masH  of  granite  rocks, 
with  a  CSreek  convent  at  the  bottom,  called  the  Convent  of  St 
Catharine.  It  is  the  highest  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  by 
the  Arabians  Djebbel  Moosa  (or  the  mountains  of  Moses),  and 
which  requires  a  journey  of  several  days  to  go  entirely  round  it. 
This  chain  is  partly  composed  of  sand-stone :  it  contains  several 
fatile  valleys,  in  which  are  gardens  producing  grapes,  pears, 
dttes,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  These  are  taken  to  Cairo, 
where  they  are  sold  at  a  high  price ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is  diat  of  a  frightful  steiiUty.  (Malte- 
Bnm*8  System  of  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.) 

SiviM,  a  land  very  distant  from  Palestine.  From  the  context 
of  Isa.  xlix.  12.  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  towards  the 
tooth  or  east.  Some  expositors  have  supposed  it  to  be  Pelunum 
orSyene;  but  these  are  only  cities,  and  not  sufficiently  remote. 
It  were  better  (says  Gesenius)  to  understand  it  of  an  eastern 
country,  perhaps  China ;  of  the  name  of  which  the  Hebrews 
may  have  heard,  as  well  as  of  Scythia  and  India. 
Sign  or  Sibiox,  a  name  of  Mount  Hermox,  30. 
SiVAir  or  Si  VTA  n,  the  third  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
of  the  Jews ;  and  the  ninth  of  their  civil  year.  For  a  notice  of 
the  festivals,  d»;.  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

Slates,  how  acquired,  166.    Their  condition  and  treatment 
mong  the  Hebrews,  165,  166 ;  and  heathens,  166,  167.   Expla^ 
ntion  oi  customs  relating  to  them,  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 167.    Different  kinds  o^  167,  168. 
StATiNo  with  the  sword,  a  Jewish  punidmient,  67. 
SuTTos  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 
8xTRHA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  between  forty  and 
forty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Ephesus,  of  which  dty  it  was 
originally  a  colony.    It  is  now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  number, 
wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.    Of  its  population, 
which  is  estimated  at  about  75,000  inhabitanta,  45,000  are  Turks ; 
15,000  Greeks;  8000  Armenians ;  8000  Jews;  and  less  than 
1000  Europeans.  (Hartley's  Visit,  p.  289.)    The  angel  of  the 
chorch  of  Smyrna,  addressed  in  the  second  apocalyptic  epistle, 
u  supposed  to  have  been  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  Saint  John, 
hy  whom  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Smyrna.    As  he  afterwards 
Kflered  much,  being  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna,  a.  n.  166,  the  exhor- 
tation in  Rev.  ii.  10.  would  be  peculiarly  calculated  to  support 
nid  encouratge  him. 

So,  an  Egyptian  king,  contemporary  with  Hoshea,  with  whom 
he  formed  am  alliance.  (2  Kings  xvii.  4.)  He  appears,  however, 
to  hare  been  too  weak  to  succour  Hoshea  against  the  Assyrians, 
^M  of  whose  kings,  named  Sargon,  obtained  signal  advantages 
^  him,  (Isa.  xx.  1.)  According  to  Jablonsld,  So  means  a 
thitf  prince  or  prince  of  the  dwelling'.  For  a  long  time  the 
Pharaoh,  who  is  named  So,  in  the  Scriptures,  was  taken  for  the 
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Sabadio  of  profime  history,  the  head  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  Btfaf 
opian  dynasty,  who  invaded  Egypt,  caused  iti^  monareh  Bo^ 
chazis  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  usurped  the  thione. 
More  recent  and  correct  researches  have  rikown  that  So  is  th» 
Sevechus  of  profane  history.  (Ooquerel,  Biog.  Saer*  torn.  iv. 
p.  228.) 

SoDOjr,  the  chief  of  the  Pentapoliten  cities,  or  Ave  cities  of  the 
plain,  gave  the  name  to  the  whole  land.  It  was  burnt,  with  three 
other  cities,  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  the  unnatural  lusts  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  truth  of  which  is  attested  by  nnmereus  heathen 
writers.    See  pp.  27,  26.  §upra. 

SoLBixns  (Jewish)  levies  of,  how  made,  84.  Mosaic  statutes 
concerning  them,  84,  86.  How  commanded,  65,  86.  Their 
encampments,  86,  87.  Their  pay  and  training,  87.  Arms  o^ 
87,  88. 

SoiBiSRs  (RMuan),  allusions  to  the  ofEcen,  amnour,  and  dis 
cipline  of,  92—94.  Their  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ,  70.  They 
watched  at  the  execution  of  criminals,  72. 

SoLoxov,  the  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  and  the  thiid  king 
of  Israel,  r^iowned  for  his  wisdom  and  riches,  and  for  the  mag 
nificent  temple  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem 
The  commencement  of  his  reigfn  was  characterized  by  piety  and 
justice;  but  afterwards  he  abandoned  himself  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  heathen  wives,  to  gross  and  shameful  idolatry.  Tem- 
ple of,  98.    Extent  of  his  dominions,  17.    His  commerce,  187, 
188.    He  died  a.  c.  975,  after  a  reign  of  foity  years.    For  analy 
ses  of  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  G&nticles,  whid 
were  composed  by  him,  see  pp.  24&— >253. 

Solomon's  Poacn,  notice  of,  99. 

Soirs,  education  of,  1 64.    Parental  authority  over  them.  Ibid. 

SosTHXHxs,  a  chief  ruler  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth.  (Acts 
xviii.  17.)  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  which  passsge  the 
learned  difier  greatly.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  at  this 
time  an  enemy  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  his  accuser,  though  sub- 
sequently a  convert  to  the  Christian  feith;  and  that  he  was 
beaten  by  the  unbelieving  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion 
given  by  the  judge,  and  because  he  had  troubled  the  proconsul 
with  so  impertinent  an  affair.  Othera  are  of  opinion,  that,  at 
this  time,  he  favoured  Christianity,  and  suffered  on  that  account, 
the  Greeks  beating  him  at  the  instigation  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  However  this  may  have  been,  Sosthenes  afterwards  joined 
with  Saint  Paul  in  sending  the  first  Epbtle  to  the  Corinthians 
(Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  417.) 

Sowiiro  of  com,  Jewish  mode  of,  177. 

Spain,  an  extdnsive  region  of  Europe,  which  anciently  com- 
prehended the  country  forming  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  time  of  St  Paul  it  was  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans. (Rom.  XV.  24.  28.) 

Spxahs  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Spoil,  how  distributed  by  the  Jews,  91,  92. 

Staff,  divination  by,  143. 

SrEPBAsrcrs,  one  of  the  principal  Christians  at  Corinth,  whom 
St  Paul  baptized  with  all  his  family.  This  was  the  first  fiunily 
in  Achaia  that  embraced  the  Gospel :  its  membere  zealously  de* 
voted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Christians,  and  their  affec- 
tionate hospitality  is  recommended  by  the  apostle,  as  an  example 
to  the  Corinthians.  (1  Cor.i.  16.  xvi.  15, 16.) 

Stiphkx,  the  firbt  martyr  for  the  faith  of  Christ :  he  wa« 
one  of  the  seven  primitive  deaccms  of  the  Christian  chuidu 
After  having  wrought  many  miracles,  and  ably  defended  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  (Acts  vl 
vii.)  On  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  see  p.  53.  note  4. 

Stocks,  punishment  of,  65. 

Stoics,  a  sect  of  philosophen  who  derived  their  name  from 
the  StoiX  or  portico  where  their  founder  Zeno  delivered  his  lec< 
tures.  Their  philosophy  required  an  absolute  control  over  all 
the  passions,  and  taught  that  man  alone,  even  in  his  present  state 
of  existence,  might  attain  to  perfection  and  felicity.  They  en- 
couraged suicide,  and  disbelieved  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments, — a  doctrine  which  they  deemed  unnecessary  as  an 
incitement  to  virtue. 

Stovi,  white,  import  of,  56. 

Sroirxs,  consecrated,  notice  of,  138.  Hieroglyphic  stones 
prohibited  to  the  Israelites,  Ibid. . 

STOiriiro  to  death,  a  Jewish  punisfament,  67, 68. 

Stbasosrs,  laws  concerning  the  treatment  of,  82 

Straw,  used  in  making  bricks,  151. 

Stuests  (Oriental),  arrangement  of,  155. 

Studies  of  the  Jews,  185—187. 

SuBOBDiKATiox,  military,  illustration  of,  93. 
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BcrccoTB. 

1.  A  eiti*  in  the  tribe  of  Cbd.  (Jceh*  xiii.  97.  Judg.  viiL  6. 
IKiiigs  viL  46.)  Hither  **  Jacob  joumeyed,  and  built  him  a 
houses  and  made  booths  for  hii  cattle :  thoeibre  tfie  name  of  the 
place  it  called  SuccoCh,"  that  is,  boothM.  (Gen.  xzxiii.  17.) 

5.  The  firat  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  their  march  oat 
of  Egypt  (Nam.  xzziiL  6.  Exod.  ziL  87.  ziiL  30.)  Dr.  Shaw 
is  of  opinion  that  no  fixed  situation  can  be  assigned  for  this  place 
Tit  signifying  only  a  place  of  tents),  being  probably  nothing  more 
uan  some  considerahle  Dou-war  (or  encampment)  of  the  Ish- 
maelites  or  Arabs,  sach  as  may  be  sitill  met  with,  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  finam  Cairo,  on  the  road  towards  the 
Red  Sea.  The  rendezvoas  of  the  caravan  which  condncted  Dr. 
S.  to  Sues  was  at  one  of  these  Don-wars ;  at  the  same  time  he 
saw  another  about  six  miles  ofi*,  in  the  very  same  direction  which 
the  Israelites  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  in  their  marches 
fiom  Goshen  to  the  Red  Sea.  (Tmvels,  voL  ii  p.  93.) 

SuccoTB-BxiroTH  (or  booths  of  the  daughters),  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship  among  the  Babylonians.  According  to  the 
most  common  opinion  they  were  small  tents  or  booths,  in  ^^diich 
the  Babylonish  maidens  exposed  themselves  to  prostitution^  in 
honour  of  a  Babylonish  goddess  called  Mylitta.  Herodotus  (Hist 
LL  c.  199.)  gives  a  particular  account  of  these  abominable  prao- 
tioes ;  whidi,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  from  1  Kings  xvii.  80., 
the  Babylonians  introduced  into  Judsa. 

SiTKKiJcs,  an  African  people  mentioned  in  2  Ghron.  xiiL  3.  in 
coniunction  with  Libyans  and  Ethioptana.  In  the  Septuagini 
and  Vulgate  versions,  they  are  termed  Trogbdytes,  probably  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves.    Such  a  people  dwelt  near  the  Red  Sea. 

SuxxsB  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  34. 

SuPEBtoBS,  reverence  to,  how  shown,  169. 

SuBTiTiBo  of  land,  known  to  the  Jews,  187. 

Sr  SABCBiTEs,  the  inhidntants  of  Susaor  Shvbhait.  (Esaiv.  9.) 

SwBABiBo,  or  oaths  of  the  Jews.    See  pp.  61,  83. 

BwoBDs  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  86. 

Stcamobx  trees  of  Palestine,  87. 

Stcbab.    See  Sicbex,  p.  450. 

SxzBx,  a  city  on  the  southern  frontiers  oi  Egypt,  bordering 
on  Ethic^ua.  (Ezek.  xxix.  10.  xxx.  6.) 

STBAfiosrss,  origin  and  form  of,  103,  104.  Officers  o^  104. 
Account  of  the  synagogue  worship,  104—106.  Its  ecclemastical 
power,  106.  Nineteen  Jewish  prayers  read  in  the  synagogue, 
106,  107. 

Stbagusx,  a  large  and  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  furnished  with  a  capacioua  and  excellent  harbour.  Saint 
Paul  abode  here  three  days  on  hii  first  jonmey  to  Rome.  (Acts 
xzviiL  13.) 

Stbia,  properly  so  called,  was  a  countcy  of  Asia,  compre- 
hended between  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  Cilicia  oh  the  north,  Phcenicia,  Judna,  and  Arabia 
Deserts,  on  the  south.  It  was  divided  into  various  provinces  or 
cantons,  which  derived  their  names  from  their  situation,  with 
respect  to  particular  rivers  or  cities.    Thus, 

1.  Stbia  of  the  two  rivers,  or  MssorOTAxiA  of  Stbia,  or 
Abajc  Nababaix  (Hebrew),  was  comprehended  between  the 
two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

3.  Stbia  op  Daxascvb,  that  of  which  Damascus  was  the 
capital,  extended  eastward  along  Mount  Libanus.  Its  limits 
varied  according  as  the  princes  that  reigned  at  Damascas  were 
more  or  less  powerful. 

8.  Stbia  ot  Zobah,  or  Soba,  or  Sobal,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Septuagint,  was  probably  Coele-Syria,  or  Syria  the  hollow.  Its 
capital  was  Zobah,  a  city  unknown,  unless  it  be  Hoba  or  Hobal, 
ncHrth  of  Damascus.  (Gen.  xiv.  15.) 

4.  Stbia  ot  Maacbab,  or  of  Bethmaacah,  was  also  towards 
labanus.  (3  Sam.  x.  6.  8.  3  Kings  xv.  39.)  It  extended  beyond 
Joidan,  and  was  given  to  Manasseh.  (Deut  iii.  14.) 

6.  Stbia  of  Robob  or  Rbbob,  waa  that  part  of  Syria  of 
which  Rehob  was  the  capital  But  Rohob  was  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xiii.  31.),  on  the  way  or 
pass  that  leads  to  Emath  or  Hamath.  It  was  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  and  ii  contiguous  to  Aphek,  which  was  in  Libanus. 
(Josh.  xix.  38. 80.  and  xxL  81.)  Laish,  otherwise  called  Dan, 
sitaate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was  in  the  country  of  Rohob. 
(Judg.  L  31.)  Hadadaxer,  king  of  Syria  of  Zobah,  was  son  of 
Rehob  or  Robob,  or  perhaps  a  native  of  the  city  of  this  name. 
(3  Sam.  viiL  3. 13.)  The  Ammonilea  called  to  their  assistance, 
•gainst  David,  the  Syritos  of  Rehob,  of  Zoba,  of  Maadiah,  and 
ef  Ishtob.  (3  Sun.  x.  6. 8.) 


6.  8f  miA  or  Ton,  or  of  Ishtob^or  af  Ihe  Iui4  of  Tob^ «  tf 
the  Tnbieni,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Maecabeei,  wu  i^  ^^ 
neighbooriiood  of  Libaau%  the  northern  extrenitj  of  Paleaiic. 
(Judg.  xi.  8.  6.  1  Mace.  v.  18.  3  Mace  xiL  I'M  Wben  Jepk. 
thab  was  banidied  by  hk  bvethran  from  Gikad,  hewithdnwan 
the  land  of  Tob. 

7.  Stbla  or  ExATP,  or  Haauth,  that  of  which  fte  city  Ht 
ma&,  on  the  Qrontes,  was  the  ciqpital. 

.  8.  Stbia,  without  any  other  apfwllalion,  itaads  for  the  tin. 
SOX  or  Stbia,  of  which  Antioch  became  the  capiiil  afiati, 
reign  of  tfie  Seleocids. 

9.  C(blo-Stbia,  or  CmlB'SynOi  or  the  Lower  8ym,  occq 
in  several  places  of  the  Maccabees.  (1  Mace  x.  69.  SMKcig, 
6.  8.  iv.  4.  viiL  8.)  The  word  Coele-Syria,  hi  the  Gnd,  agn. 
fies  Syria  CavOt  or  Syria  the  HoUnw,  or  deep.  UomjIkob- 
sidered,  says  Stiabo,  either  in  a  proper  and  restrained  iceie,  m 
comprehending  only  the  tiietof  hnd  between  Libanottti  Aoti- 
libanus :  or  in  a  larger  signification,  snd  then  hwill  eoopcbod 
all  the  eonntiy  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  hm  Scfeui 
or  Arabia  and  Egypt 

Syria  at  6i8t  was  governed  by  ils  <iim  kingfe,  each  of  vban 
reigned  in  his  ovm  city  and  territories.  David  labdoed  tin 
about  A.  M,  3960,  b.ci.  1044  (SSaoL  viii.  6.)rOnoocaBOB<ifliis 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  Syrians  gave  aaiBtm, 
(3  Sam.  X.  6.  8. 18. 18, 19.)  Th^  oantiMiid  in  tnhjedka  i 
after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  they  shook  oflf  the  yoke,aJ 
could  not  be  reduced  again  till  the  time  of  Jeroboain  H  kbgof 
Israel,  ▲.  x.  8179,  b.  c.  830.  Reain,  king  of  Syria^  mi  ?^ 
king  of  bnel,  having  .declared  war  agamst  Ahab,  tiagof  Jod^ 
this  prince  found  hhnself  under  the  necesiityof  caffinsiola 
asebtanoe  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  put  im  ti 
death,  took  Damascus,  and  transported  the  Syriaof  ootof  ti» 
counby  beyond  the  Euphrates,  From  that  time  SymcoatiBHi 
in  sulijection  to  the  kingfe  of  AaByiia.  AAerwardi  it  caiw  mdo 
the  dominion  of  the  Chaldssans^  then  under  diat  of  the  Penm; 
lastly,  it  was  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  end  vai  adijectto 
all  the  revoibtions  that  happened  to  the  great  empira  of  tfe  Ea 

Stbia V  Idols,  notice  of,  187,  188. 

Stbo-Pb(bbicia  is  Phcenida  properly  so  called,  of  wUcb 
Sidon,  or  Zidon,  waa  the  capital ;  which  having  Tij  n^  of  con- 
quest been  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  add«d  iB  oil  asoM 
Phoenicia  to  that  of  Syria.  The  Oanaanitiah  wottao  k  caOei  i 
SyrophoBnidan  (Mark  vii.  36.),  because  she  was  of  y^maa, 
which  was  then  considered  as  making  part  of  Syria.  8l  Hit 
thew  caUs  her  a  Canaanitiah  women  (Matt  xv<  S3. 24.),  becusi 
this  oonntiy  was  really  peopled  by  the  Canaanilea,  Sidoa  beoif 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  (Gen^  x.  16.)  The  fi^Fhonieias 
were  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Phcniciani  of  Afrio, 
who  were  called  IiilT-PhoBnioiaBs,  Both  wen  of  the  m 
Canaanitish  stock  or  originaL 

Tabxbab  (or  burning),  an  encampment  of  the  Lneiheiia 
the  wilderness.  (Nttm.xL  3.  Deut  ix.  33.)  It  derivei ito Dani 
from  the  dreumstance  that  fire  went  forth  from  the  tabnadr, 
and  burnt  a  considerable  part  of  their  camp^  as  a  panidmcBtir 
their  murmurings. 

Tabbbvaolxs,  feast  oi,  how  celebrated,  136, 137.  A  fni 
of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  L  66. 

Tabxbbaolbs,  variouB,  in  use  among  the  Ivaefitea,  96.  F(ni 
and  construction  of  the  tabemade  of  Moses,  96,  97.  Iti  wfft 
tions,  97. 

Tabitba,  the  Aramsan  name  of  a  female  Cfaiistias,  odxiwM 
called  Dorcas,  whom  St  Peter  miraculously  restored  to  life.  (Acd 
ix.  86.  40.) 

Tab  LB,  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at,  explained,  IM 

Tablbts,  for  writing,  form  ol^  163. 

Tabob,  mt  Thabob,  Mount,  account  o^  80, 31. 

Tabbxt,  notice  o^  188. 

Tactics,  mllitiry,  of  the  Jews,  89,  90. 

Tabxob,  a  dty  of  Syria,  erected  by  king  SdoDon.  &^ 
situated  in  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  on  the  boiden  of  Anbii 
Deserta,  whence  it  is  called  Tadmor  an  Me  mUertoh^ 
1  Kings  ix.  18.  Josephus  places  it  at  two  days'  jeuroejrfin 
the  Upper  Syria,  one  day's  journey  from  the  Eophntes,  sodtf 
days' journey  from  Babylon.  He  sv^s  that  there  is  do  waterv 
the  wilderness  but  in  this  place.  (Ant  Jnd.  Uh.  viil  c;  6.  §  \] 
If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of  this  dty  by  the  tmi  ^^ 
which  later  travellers  have  described,  it  must  have  beapw*^ 
the  first  and  most  magnificent  m  the  East ;  and  it  is  sonvni 
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mprinng  that  hiitoiy  shoold  give  iu  lo  UtUe  aooomit,  when  or 
bj  whom  it  was  redooed  to  the  melancholy  condition  in  which  it 
DOW  appears.  The  reason  why  8k>lomon  erected  Tadmor  in  so 
desolate  a  place,  was,  prohably,  the  commodiousness  of  its  sitna- 
tion  to  cut  off  all  commeroe  between  the  Syrians  and  Mesopota- 
mians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  conspulng  against  him  as  they 
had  done  against  his  &ther  David.  TUs  city  preserved  its  name 
of  Tadmor  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  then  received  the  name 
of  Pauctra,  which  it  preserved  for  several  ages.  About  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  it  became  ceiebmted  as  the  seat  of 
the  empire  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia.  When  the  Saracens  be- 
ctme  masters  of  the  East,  they  restored  iti  ancient  name  of  Tad- 
mor, which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Its  sitaation 
between  two  powerful  enq>ire8,  that  of  the  Parthians  on  (he  east, 
and  that  of  the  Romans  to  the  west,  often  exposed  it  to  danger 
from  their  contests.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  it  soon  recovered 
itnl^  by  its  trade  with  both  empires :  for  the  caravans  of  Penia 
ind  of  the  Indies,  which  now  unload  at  Aleppo,  then  used  to 
ilop  at  Palmyra :  Uience  Uiey  carried  the  merchandise  of  the  East, 
which  came  to  them  by  land,  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
tnd  returned  the  merchandise  of  the  West  after  the  same  manner. 
Tahpakss. 

1.  Tahafaitzs,  or  Tahpanhes  (Jer.  iL  16.),  a  dty  of  Egypt, 
which  anciently  was  a  royal  cit^ ,  of  considerable  note  :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  die  same  as  Paphns  Pdusiacs.  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Israelites  with  him,  retired  to  this  place :  and  here  it  was  revealed 
to  the  prophet,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  take  this  city,  and 
nt  up  his  throne  in  the  very  place  where  Jeremiah  had  hidden 
itonea  (Jer.  zliiL  7 — 11.^ 

2.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  the  wife  of  that  Pharaoh  who  was  con- 
temporary with  David,  and  gave  her  sister  in  marriage  to  Hadad 
the  Edomite.  Tahpanhes  educated  her  sister's  son  among  the 
loytl  £uaily  of  Egypt,  perhaps  from  the  mingled  motives  of  affec- 
tion and  of  politics. 

Tixjcuz,  or  THAmruz. 

1  The  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
finirth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
kc  in  this  month,  see  p»  76. 

3.  An  Egyptian  and  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites, 
nodes  of,  138* 

Taztis.  See  ZoAir,  p.  456.  infra, 
Takss,  notice  oi,  177. 

Tabsbisb,  or  Tartzssus,  a  city  and  country  in  Spain,  tho 
most  celebrated  emporium  in  the  West,  to  which  the  Hebrews 
tzsded;  the  Mhipt  of  Tarshith  (Isa.zziii.  1.4.1x.9.)  denote  large 
merchant  ahips  bound  on  long  voyages  (perhaps  distingaished 
hj  their  construction  from  the  common  Phoenician  ohips),  even 
Iboagh  they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tarshish. 
(Gibb'a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  pp.  718,  7U.,  where  the  proofs  are 
adduced  at  length.) 

Tabsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxL  39.},  was  cde- 
biated  for  being  the  place  whither  Jonah  designed  to  flee,  and 
where  8l  Paul  was  bom.  It  was  a  very  rich  and  populous  city, 
aad  had  an  academy,  furnished  with  men  so  eminent,  that  they 
ne  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  arts  of  polite  learning  and  plylo- 
nphy ;  even  the  academies  of  Alexandria,  and  Athens,  and 
Rome  itself,  were  indebted  to  it  for  their  best  professors.  ^  It  is  now 
called  Tersoos ;  has  no  good  buildings ;  and  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  603.) 
Taxes  paid  by  the  Jews.  See  pp.  78,  79. 
Tk ACKsas,  Jewish,  appellations  of,  1 65.  Academical  degrees 
conferred  on  them,  »6»J.  note.    Manner  of  teaching,  ibid. 

Tkkoah,  a  village  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  not  &r  from  which 
the  Great  Desert  commenced:  it  was  the  bizth-plaoe  of  the 
prophet  Amos.  (i.  I.) 

Tkxplx   at  Jerusalem,  plan  of,  98.    Account  of  the  Jiral 
temple  erected  by  Solomon,  ibid,t  and  of  the  oecond  temple 
neOed  sAer  the  captivity,  98 — 100.    Reverence  of  the  Jews  lor 
'^  100,  101.    Account  of  the  temple-guard,  101.,  and  of  the 
ministers  of  the  temple,  111— '114.    The  temple-worship  de- 
Kxibed,  121,  122.    Annual  payments  made  for  its  support,  78. 
Feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  128. 
TsxpLss  at  Heiiopolis  and  Genzim,  101. 
Ti5TH8,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  120. 
Tests  of  the  Hebrews,  account  oi^  160, 161. 
Tkiapbix,  notice  o^  137. 
TiiRAcas  (Oriental),  notice  of,  158. 
TisTius,  a  Christian  whom  St  Paul  employed  as  his  amanu- 
*Biif  in  writing  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  (Rom.  xvi.  22.) 
.TaTu^Li7S»  a  Roman  oimtor  or  advocate,  whom  the  Jawa 


employed  to  bring  forward  their  accusation  against  8t  Paul^ 
before  the  Roman  procurator  at  Cesarea ;  probably  because  they 
were  themselves  unargnainted  with  Uie  modes  of  prooeedinf  & 
the  Roman  courts.    (Acts  xxiv,  1, 2.) 
TxsssajB  HosriTA&zs,  notice  o(  173,  174. 
TzTBAacH,  office  of,  62,  note  1. 
THADDsrs.    See  Jvdb. 
Thaxjcuk.    See  Taxmvs* 

Thxatbxs  and  Theatrical  performances,  allusions  to»  «&• 
plained.    See  pp.  1 90, 191. 

Tbsbsth,  or  TxBSTH,  the  fourth  month  of  the  civil  j ear  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  tenth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notioa 
of  the  festivals,  dice,  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

TaxBXK,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraun,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Abimelech  was  hilled.  (Judg.  ix.  6^—66.)  Eosebius  says,  that 
in  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  village  called  Thebez,  th^tsen 
Roman  miles  from  Shechesi. 
Tbxyt,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews,  62,  6d» 
Tbzogbact  of  the  Hebrews,  nature  of,  41.  It  aubsisted  undai 
the  kings,  43. 

Thzopbilvs,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  Luke  inscribed 
his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Luke  L  3.  Acts  L  1.^ 
He  was  most  probably  some  Gentile  of  rank,  who  hod  abjurea 
paganism  and  embraced  the  Christian  feith. 

TazasALoiricA,  a  large  and  populous  city  and  searport  of 
Macedonia,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
Romans  divided  that  country  alter  its  conquest  by  Paulus  ^mi- 
liua.  It  was  situated  on  the  Thermnan  Bay,  and  was  anciently 
called  Therms ;  but,  being  rebuilt  by  Philip  the  fetber  of  Alex* 
ander,  after  his  victory  over  the  Thenalians,  it  then  received  the 
name  of  Thessalonica.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Thessalonica  was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul 
who  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  quastor  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  imperial  revenues.  Besides  bmg  the  seat 
of  government,  this  port  carried  on  an  extensive  conuneroe, 
which  caused  a  great  influx  of  strsngers  from  all  quarters ;  A 
that  Thessalonica  waa  remarkable  for  the  number,  wealth,  and 
learning  its  inhabitants.  The  Jews  were  extremely  numerous 
here*  The  modern  name  of  tlus  place  is  Salonichi:  it  is  the 
ohief  port  of  modem  Greece,  and  has  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand persons,  twelve  thousand  of  whom  are  Jews.  According  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
antiquities,  present  state,  and  commerce  of  Thessalonica,  thia 
place  is  the  same  now  :t  was  then ;  a  set  of  turbulent  Jews  con- 
stitoled  a  very  principal  part  of  ita  population :  and  when  St. 
Paul  came  hither  from  Philippi,  where  the  Gospel  was  firrt 
preached,  to  communicate  the  ''glad  tidings"  to  the  Theasik 
loiuans,  the  Jews  were  sufficient  in  number  to  *'  se^  all  the  city 
in  an  uproar." 

Tbxudas,  a  seditious  person,  who  excited  popular  tumults 
among  the  Jews,  probably  during  the  interregnum  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  while  Archelaus  was  at 
Rome ;  at  which  time  Judea  was  agitated  with  frequent  sedi 
tions.  (Acts  V,  36.)     CompareVoLI,  p.420. 

Tbisbs,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  to  the  south  of 
Kadesh,  the  chief  city  belonging  to  that  tribe.  The  prophet 
Elijah  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  dty,  though  he 
might  afterwuds  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  ( 1  Kings  xvii.  1 .) 
Tboxas,  called  Didymus,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles :  of  the 
circumstances  of  whose  life  very  little  is  known. 

Tbobbs,  of  which  Christ's  crown  was  made,  36,  note  2. 
Tbbsb  TATxaBs,  a  small  place  or  village  on  the  AppiaB 
Way  to  Rome,  where  travellers  stopped  for  refioeshment  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  it  was  thirty-three  Romaa 
(rather  less  than  thirty-three  English)  miles  from  Rome^  (Acta 
xxviii.  15.)  Some  critics  and  commentators,  however,  suppose 
that  they  were  retail  shops  for  the  sale  of  provisions  to  traveUeia. 
Tbbsshibo,  and  TBBXSBXBe-PLooBs,  account  of,  178. 
Tbtatiba,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  a  considerable  city  in 
the  road  from  Pergamos  to  Sardis,  and  about  forty-eight  miles 
eastward  of  tho  former.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Akhisar,  and 
is  imbosomed  in  cypresses  and  popLars ;  it  is  now,  as  anciently 
it  was,  ceiebmted  for  dyeing.  In  1826,  the  population  was  esth 
mated  at  300  Greek  bouses,  80  Armenian,  and  1000  Turkish* 
(Hartley's  Visit,  Miss.  Reg.  pp.  326, 327.  ArundeU's  Visit,  pp. 
189—191.^ 

Tibebias  (John  vl  1—23.  xxL  1.),  stiU  called  by  the  natives 
Tabaria  or  Tabbareeah,  was  anciently  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Galilee :  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  called  ta 
hoDOor  of  the  emperor,  Tiberitti.   The  privileges  oonfened  upon 
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its  inhabitants  hy  Herod  caused  it  in  a  short  time  to  become  a 

flace  of  considerable  note :  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  near  the 
•ake  of  Gennesareth,  which  is  thence  termed  the  Lake  or  Sea 
of  Tiberiat,  (See  it  described  in  pp.  26, 27.)  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  thu  city  became  eminent  for  its  Academy, 
over  which  a  succession  of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the 
ourth  century.  On  every  side  ruins  of  wdls,  columns,  and 
"^undations,  indicate  its  ancient  splendour.  The  modem  popu- 
'«tion  of  Tiberias  is  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  :  it  is 
'.rincipally  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  are  said  to  be  the  descendants 
of  families  resident  there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Clarke 
conjectures  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  refugees  who  fled  hither 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Tiberias  is  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem :  the  modem  town,  which 
is  veiy  small,  and  is  walled  round,  with  towers  at  equal  distances, 
stands  close  to  the  lake,  upon  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains ; 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much  frequented. 
Tiberias  has  the  most  imposmg  appearance,  from  without,  of 
any  town  in  Syria ;  but  within,  it  is  w  wretched  as  any  other. 
About  a  mile  from  this  town,  and  exactly  in  front  of  the  lake,  is 
a  chain  of  rocks,  in  \^hich  are  distinctly  seen  cavities  or  grottoes, 
that  have  been  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time.  These  have 
onifbrmly  been  represented  to  travellers  as  the  places  referred  to 
in  Scripture,  which  were  frequented  by  miserable  and  fierce 
demoniacs,  upon  one  of  whom  our  Lord  wrought  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure.  Matt  viii.  S8.  Mark  v.  2, 8.  Luke  viii. 
27.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  219— -233.  8vo.  Light's 
IVavels  in  Egypt,  dec  dice  p.  203.  JoUifie's  Letters  from  Pales- 
line,  pp.  32— -34.  Burkhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  320 — 330. 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  &c  by  Captains  Iiby  and  Mangles. 
p.  294.  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  171.  178.  Carne's 
Letters,  pp.  361,  362.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
vol.  ii.  p.  25.  Third  edition.) 

TiBEBics,  Claudius  Drasus  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome,  succeeded 
his  stepfather  Angubtos:  he  died, a. n. 87,  after  reigning  22} 
ybars.  In  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  John  the  Baptist  first 
appeared ;  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 

TioLATH-picasKR,  king  of  Assyria,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sardanapalus.    19ee  Asstrta,  p.  409. 

TiMX,  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  computing,  72 — 75. 
Calendar  of  tne  Jewish  year,  75, 76.  Parts  of  a  period  of  time 
reckoned  for  the  whole,  76, 77.  iEras  of  time  in  use  among  the 
Jews,  77. 

TiMoir,  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  vi.  5.) 

TiKOTHKus,  commonly  called  Timothy,  a  Christian  of  Derbe, 
whose  mother  was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  eminent  for  her  piety, 
while  his  father  was  a  Gentile.  He  was  selected  by  St  Paul,  as 
Us  chosen  companion  in  his  journeys ;  and  vras  left  by  him  at 
Ephesus  to  take  the  charge  of  the  church  there.  He  appears  to 
have  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
St  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  com- 
mendation. For  analyses,  6lc.  of  the  two  epistles  addressed  to 
llmothy  by  the  apostle,  see  pp.  343 — 346. 

TiBBAXA,  a  kmg  of  Egypt  at  Ethiopia,  is  known  in  Scripture 
only  by  the  powerful  diversion  which  he  made  in  behalf  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  when  pressed  by  the  forces  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xix.  9.  xviii.  2l.  Isa.  xxxvi.  6.  xxxvii. 
9.)  Although,  under  this  prince,  Egypt  appears  to  have  recovered 
some  of  the  advantages  which  it  had  lost  under  So,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Tiriiaka ;  it  is  not  clear  whether  we  are  to  understand 
in  the  pasnges  just  cited  a  mere  report  of  an  invasion  which 
was  drcolated,  and  which  deceived  the  Assyrians,  or  an  actual 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
Some  expositors  are  of  opinion  that  he  carried  his  arms  into  As- 
syriSf  while  Sennacherib  was  in  Judca.  Tirfaaka,  the  third  sove- 
reign of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  whose  name  is 
confirmed  by  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  and  inscriptions 
(compare  Vol.  L  p.  89.),  is  the  Taracus  of  profane  historians. 
If  the  predictions  contained  in  the  thirtieth  and  following 
chapters  of  Isaiah  relate  to  Hezekiah,  Tirhaka  must  be  the 
Pharaoh  intended  in  those  passages ;  which  some  commentators 
refer  to  anterior  times.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah,  particularly  verses  2.  and  4.,  have  been 
supposed  to  announce  the  events  which  followed  Tirhaka's 
death,  the  supplanting  or  removal  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  by 
that  of  the  Sai'tes,  and  the  revolutions  which  are  recorded  to 
have  taken  place  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  Egypt 

TiBSAH,  a  deKghlful  d^  of  Bphtaim.  the  wyal  seat  of  the 
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kings  of  Israel,  firom  Jeroboam  I.  to  Omri,  who  built  the  city  o 
Samaria,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  (Jqij 
uL  24.  1  Kmgs  xiv.  17.  xv.  21.  2  Kings  xv.  14.)  Itg  shuatk 
is  represented  as  pleasant  in  Sol.  Song  vi.  4. 

TisBi  or  TizBi,  the  first  month  of  the  dvil  year  of  th«  Jew 
.and  the  seventh  of  their  ccdeaiaiitical  year.  For  a  notice  of  tt 
festivals,  dec  occurring  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

TiTHBs,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  120. 

Titus,  a  Christian  teacher,  by  birth  a  Gentile,  but  oooTctte 
by  St  Paul,  who  therefore  calls  him  his  son  (GaL  ii.  3.  Tit 
4.),  and  whose  companion  and  fellow-labourer  he  beame.  I 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.  the  apostle  speaks  of  him  as  having  gone  to  DjJ 
matia ;  and  in  Tit  i.  5.  he  assigns  the  reason  of  his  \wim^  Thi 
in  Crete,  viz.  to  perfisct  the  work  which  Paul  had  tlKte  ht^ 
and  to  establish  and  regulate  the  churches.  For  an  iiaiye  d 
St  Paul's  epiitle  to  Titus,  see  pp.  d46,  347. 

Tola,  the  tenth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Zsadm.  He 
succeeded  Abimele(£,  and  died  after  an  administntioD  of  tvestf* 
three  years.    (Judg.  x.  1,  2.) 

TojcBs  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  200,  201. 

ToBir ADozs  frequent  in  Palestine,  88,  39. 

TowBB  of  Antonia,  21. 

Tbachovitis,  district  of,  18. 

Tbaditioits  of  the  eldera  concerning  the  Sabbtth.  exposii 
121. ;  were  preferred  by  the  Pharisees  to  the  Law  of  ftfons,  1(5 

Tbakspioubatioit,  mount  of,  31.  and  note  1. 

Tbavsxigbatiok'  of  souls,  believed  by  the  Jews,  144. 

TBAviLLiifG,  Jewish  mode  of,  122.  note  7.  Homin  of  ton! 
ling  across  the  Great  Desert  of  Arahia,  34,  35. 

Tbzatixs,  nature  of,  80.    How  made  and  ratified,  80, 6i. 

Tbzes  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36,  87. 

TaxsPASs-OrrKBrRos,  notice  of^  65. 118. 

Tbials,  proceedings  of,  among  the  Jews,  55—57. 

Tbibxs,  allotments  o£  See  pp.  16, 17.  Heads  or  priooesof 
41,  42. 

TaiBuifAL  (Imperial),  appeals  to,  59.  Roman  tziboiuisy  57 
Jewish  tribunals,  54,  55. 

Tbibutx  paid  by  the  Jews,  account  of^  78.  Rdoctiofijpuif 
to  the  Romans,  ibid, 

Tbiuxfhs  (military)  of  the  Romans,  allnnoni  to,  tv^asA 
94,05. 

Tboas,  a  maritime  dty  of  Mysia,  situated  on  the  volsn 
coast,  at  some  distance  to  the  soufliward  of  the  soppoaed  ateof 
ancient  Troy.  The  adjacent  region  is  also  called  Trou  or  the 
Troad.  (Acts  xvi.  8. 11.  xx.  5,  6.  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  2  Tim.  if.  II) 

Tbootlliujc  (Acts  xx.  15.),  a  promontory  st  the  foot  «f 
Mount  Mycale,  opposite  to,  and  about  five  miles  from,  Suw 

Tao^rss,  military,  of  the  Jews,  92. 

Tbophimus,  a  Christian  disciple  of  Ephesus,  who  accompanied 
Saint  Paul  on  his  departure  from  Greece  to  Judcs,  and  at  Joo* 
salem  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  dangers  to  which  heva 
there  exposed.  Recognised  by  some  Jews  firom  Ana  Minor,  vb 
had  seen  him  with  St  Paul,  they  took  occasion  ia  accuse  (be 
apostle  of  having  taken  Greeks  with  him  into  the  temple.  [Kf^ 
XX.  4.  xxi.  29.)  After  this  time  we  find  no  mention  made  rf 
Trophimus  m  the  New  Testament,  until  after  hia  mastergfej 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  In  one  of  the  voyages  which  fbSaved 
the  aposUe's  liberation,  Trophimus  was  *<left  at  Milctoo  sd. 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  This  circumstance  proves,  if  farther  prorf 
were  wanting,  that  St  Paul  was  twice  a  prisoner  at  Bone ;  w 
Trophimus,  at  the  time  of  his  first  journey  to  MUehtf,  hid  w 
been  left  there,  since  we  read  of  his  arrival  in  Jadei.  (AcO 
XX.  15.) 

TariiFXTS,  form  of,  184. ;  feast  oi;  127. 

Tbust,  violations  of,  how  punished,  63.  ...lwi  a 

Tbtpbjbra  and  Tbtpbosa,  two  Christian  women  n*^'" 
Rome,  where  they  laboured  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  af» 
Gospel,  and  in  succouring  their  fellolr-beUeven.  The  n^ 
of  both  their  names  by  Saint  Paul  has  led  some  to  conj««nw 
that  they  were  sisters.     (Rom.  xvi.  12.)  ,  ^ 

TuBAt-CAiir.  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Zilhih,  w'«n»»/r 
art  of  working  metaU :  there  is  great  reawn  to  behete  tlitf  » 
was  the  Vulcan  of  ancient  mythology* 

TvfATwifffAtfiy  or  beating  to  death,  account  of,  68. 

Tunics,  of  the  Jews,  form  of,  156. 

Ttchicus, 
friend  and 
most  aflectionate 
2  Tim.  iv.  12.    Tit  iii.  12.)  w       « *y 

TTBAinrvs,  a  person  at  Epheav,  in  who*  koais  w  »- 
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6t.  Paul  propoMd  and  defended  tbe  doetiinee  of  the  Goipel. 
(Acis  xix.  9.)  By  some  he  is  thought  to  have  heen  a  Jevnah 
doctor  or  ralibi,  who  had  a  puhlie  school  at  Bphesns;  while 
others,  with  more  probability,  suppose  that  he  was  a  Greek 
sophist,  because  the  apostle  taught  for  two  sueeessiTe  years  in 
bis  school,  after  he  had  ceased  to  preach  in  the  synagogues. 
(Acts  xix.  9.) 

Ttrs,  a  celebrated  dty  and  sea-port  of  PhoHiicia,  that  boasted 
of  a  vexy  early  antiquity,  which  is  recognised  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxiiL  7.),  but  which  is  Tarionsly  estimated  by  profane 
writers,  whose  discordant  accounts  this  is  not  the  place  to  adjust 
and  determine.    £ven  in  the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  strongly 
fortified  ;  for  it  is  called  the  ttnng'  city  Tyre,    (Josh.  xix.  29.) 
Tyre  was  twofold,  insular  and  continental.    Insular  Tyre  was 
certainly  the  most  andent,  for  it  was  noticed  by  Joshua:  the 
continental  city,  however,  as  being  more  commodiously  situated, 
first  grew  into  consideration,  and  assumed  the  name  oi  Pal»- 
tynis,  or  Old  Tjrre.    Want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this  dis- 
tinction   has  embarrassed   both    the  Tyrtan  chronology   and 
geogrraphy.    Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to  a  email  rocky  island, 
eight  hundred  paces  long  and  four  hundred  broad,  and  could 
never  exceed  two  miles  in  circumference.    But  Tyie,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  aboQt  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of 
vast  extent,  since,  many  centuries  after  its  demolition  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  scattered  ruins  meaAred  nineteen  miles  round, 
as  we  leam  from  Pliny  and  Straba     Of  these,  the  most  curious 
and  surprising  are,  the  cisterns  of  Ras^Ain,  designed  to  sapply 
the  city  with  water;  of  which  there  are  three  still  entire,  ^ut 
one  or  two  furlongs  from  the  sea ;  so  well  described  by  Maun- 
drell,  for  their  curious  construction  and  solid  masonry.    **  The 
fountains  of  these  waters,"  says  he,  after  the  description,  "  are 
as  unknown  as  the  contriver  of  them.    According  to  common 
tradition,  tfmey  are  filled  from  a  subterraneous  river,  which  king 
Solomon  dioscovered  by  his  great  sagacity;  and  he  caused  these 
cistems  to    be  made  as  part  of  his  recompense  to  king  Hiram, 
for  the  materials  furnished  by  that  prince  towards  building  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.    It  is  certain,  however,  from  their  rising  so 
high  above    the  level  of  the  ground,  that  they  must  be  brought 
from  some  part  of  the  mountains,  which  are  about  a  league  dis- 
tant ;  and  xt  is  as  certain  that  the  work  was  well  done  at  first ; 
seeing  it  p>erforms  its  office  so  well,  at  so  great  a  distance  of 
time ;  the  Xurks  having  broken  an  outlet  on  the  west  side  of  the 
astern,  through  which  there  issues  a  stream  like  a  brook,  driving 
foar  corn  mills  between  it  and  the  sea.''    From  these  cisterns 
there  was  an  aqueduct  which  led  to  the  city,  supported  by  arches^ 
about  six  yards  from  the  ground,  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, about  an  hour,  when  it  turns  to  the  west,  at  a  small  mount, 
where  anciently  stood  a  fort,  but  now  a  mosque,  which  seems  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  the  old  dty ;  and  thence  proceeds  over  the 
isthmus  that  connects  Insular  Tyre  with  the  main,  built  by 
Alexander,  when  he  besieged  and  took  it 

Old  Tyre  vrithstood  the  mighty  Assyrian  power,  having  been 
besieged  in  vain,  by  Sbalmaneser,  for  five  years,  although  he  cut 
ofiT  their  supplies  of  water  from  the  cisterns,  which  they  remedied 
by  digging  wells  within  the  city.    It  afterwards  held  out  for 
thirteen  years  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
was  at  length  taken ;  but  not  until  the  Tyrians  had  removed  their 
effects  to  dbe  insular  town,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to 
the  victor,  which  he  demolished.    What  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  was,  that  Alexander  afUrwards  made  use 
of  these  materials  to  build  a  prodigious  causeway,  or  isthmus, 
above  half  a  mile  long,  to  the  insular  city,  which  revived,  as  the 
phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  grew  to  great  power  and 
opulence,  as  a  maritime  state;  and  which  he  stormed  after  a 
most  obstinate  siege  of  five  months.    Bp.  Pococke  observes,  that 
"there  are  no  signs  of  the  ancient  city;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy 
shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great  aqueduct 
u  in  many  parts  almost  buried  in  the  sand."    (VoL  ii.  p.  81.) 
Thus  has  been  ftdfiUed  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel :  Thou  thaU  be 
built  no  more :  though  thou  be  eoughtfory  yet  9haU  thou  never 
be  found  again  !  (xxvi.  21.) 

The  fiftte  of  Insular  Tyre  has  been  no  less  remarkable;  when 
Alexander  stormed  the  city,  he  set  fire  to  it.  This  drcumstanoe 
was  foretold :  "  Tyre  did  build  herself  a  strong-hold,  and  heaped 
Qp  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets 
Behold  the  Lord  will  cast  her  out,  and  he  will  smite  her  power 
m  the  sea,  and  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire."  (Zech  iz.  3, 4.) 
^r  this  terrible  calamity.  Tyre  again  retrieved  her  losses. 
Only  eighteen  yean  after,  she  had  recovered  such  a  share  of  her 
andent  commerce  and  opulence,  as  enabled  her  to  stand  a  nege 
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of  fourteen  months  against  Antigonus,  before  he  could  reduce 
the  city.  After  this.  Tyre  fell  alternately  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  then  of  the  Romans,  until 
it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  about  a.  b.  639,  retaken  by  the 
Crusaders,  a.  n.  1 124 ;  and  at  length  sacked  and  razed  by  the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  with  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  tha 
they  might  no  longer  harbour  the  Christians,  a.  d.  1289.  (Dr. 
Hales's  Analysb  of  Chronology,  vol.  L  pp.  442 — 444.)  The 
population  of  modem  Tyre  is  estimated  at  7000;  of  whom 
1600  are  Christians  having  places  of  worship,  and  about  two 
hundred  are  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  (Rae  Wilson's 
Tmvels,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 

From  Sidon  to  Tyre  is  generally  one  continued  plain,  varying 
from  300  to  1000  yards  in  width.  Nearer  to  Tyre,  it  becomes 
considerably  wider ;  and  forms  to  the  east  of  that  city,  on  every 
side,  a  rich  and  pleasing  country.  About  Ras-el-Ain,  in  particu- 
lar, the  meadows,  variegated  by  streamlets,  are  very  picturesque, 
and  capable  of  being  rendered  highly  productive.  ( Jowctt's  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Syria,  p.  297.) 

The  following  description  of  tfie  modern  town  of  Surat,  by  a 
recent  intelligent  traveller,  will  give  the  reader  a  lively  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  ancient  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  commercial 
prosperity,  as  delineated  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  3.) : — 
^  The  bazaars,  filled  with  costly  merehandise,  picturesque  and 
interesting  groups  of  natives  on  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and 
mules;  strangers  firom  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  their  respective 
costume ;  vessels  building  on  the  stocks,  othera  navigating  the 
river ;  together  with  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  on  Ara- 
bian chargers ;  European  ladies  in  splendid  carriages,  the  Asiatic 
females  in  hsckeries  drawn  by  oxen ;  and  the  motley  appearance 
of  the  English  and  nabob's  troops  on  the  fortifications,  remind 
us  of  the  following  description  of  Tyre :  O  thou  that  art  situate, 
dec  (Ezek.  xxvii.  3.)  This  is  a  true  picture  of  Oriental  conv> 
merce  in  ancient  times;  and  a  very  exact  description  of  the  port 
and  the  bazaan  of  Sunt,  at  the  present  day."  (Forbes's  Oriental 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  244.) 

**  Numerous  beautiful  columns,  stretched  along  the  beach,  or 
standing  in  fi:agments  half  buried  in  the  sand  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages,  the  broken  aqueduct,  and  the  ruins  which 
appear  in  its  neighbourhood,  exurt,  as  an  affecting  monument  of 
the  fragile  and  transitory  nature  of  earthly  grandeur."  TJow* 
ett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  Appendix,  p. 
422.)  See  also  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  131— 
141. ;  and  for  other  testimonies  of  modem  travellera  relative  to 
the  actual  state  of  Tyre,  see  Vol.  I.  pp»  124,  126.  oupra.  On 
the  commerce  of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Hebrews,  see  pp.  187, 1 68 
of  this  volume. 

Ukbloodt  Sacbificxs,  119. 

UircLXAjr  PxBSOKS,  who  were  such,  133. 

Upbaz,  a  countxy  rich  in  gold,  the  situation  of  which  is  no 
where  pointed  out  Calmet  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
Ophir.  (Dan.  x.  6.  Jer.  x.  9.) 

Uppxb  Gabxbkts,  form  of,  156. 

Ub  of  the  Chaidees,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Terah  and  Abraham;  which  the  latter  was  ordered  to 
quit  (Gen.  xi.  28.)  By  faith  he  obeyed,  and  went  oat  not 
knowing  whither  he  was  going.  (Heb.  xt.  8.)  Ur  was  subso* 
quently  called  Edessa,  by  the  Macedonians;  and  by  the  Turks, 
Orlah.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  de> 
scription  of  its  present  state.  (Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  i.  pp 
121—191.) 

Ubix  and  Thuxxik,  what    See  p.  114* 

Uz,  land  of  (Job  i.  1.),  is  Idumsa.  Here  Job  dwelt  Com- 
pare p.  231. 

UzziAB,  also  called  Azariah,  a  king  oi  Judah,  who  succeeded 
his  frither  Amaziah,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  yean  of  age. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  auspicious  for  his  piety 
and  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God ;  but,  aflerwards,  presuming  to 
take  upon  him  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  was  strudc  with  a  lepro- 
sy ;  and  he  continued  without  Jerusalem,  separated  from  other 
men,  until  his  death,  b.  c.  758.  (2  Kings  xiv.  21,  22.  xv.  1—7.) 

Vaxut  of  Ajalon,  31.    Berachah  or  Blessing,  Ibid,   Bochim, 
82.   Elah,  Ibid.    Hinnom,  Ibid.    Jehoshaphat,  Ibid.    Mamre^ 
81.   Rephaim,  J5»d:    Salt/^U  Sharon,  32.    8haveh,31.  Sid 
dim,  Ibid, 

YxezTABLzs,  grown  in  Palestine,  36—37. 

YxiLS  of  the  Hebrew  women,  157. 

TzsTxxirTS  of  the  priests,  118.    Of  the  high-priest,  118, 1 14 
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V1CTIX8,  teketion  and  immolation  of»  117, 118. 

YicToas,  reception  of,  91.  Triomphi  of,  among  tlie  Romans, 
94,95. 

ViHSft  and  VivsTABsa  of  the  Jews,  culture  and  management 
of,  178—180. 

VxsiTXBs,  how  xeoei^,  169, 170. 

VoLuiTTABT  Oblationa,  119. 

Yowa,  nature  and  diftxeot  kinds  o(  129,  130* 

Wabs  of  the  Hebrewa,  83,  84.  89—91. 

WATcaxe  of  the  Night,  73. 

Watib,  importance  of,  in  the  East,  S6.  28.  Fetched  by 
Tvomen,  29. 

Watxbs  of  Ms  box,  notice  o^  27. 

WsAroHB  (Military)  of  the  Jewa,  87,  88.  Allniiona  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  woapona  in  the  New  Teitament,  93. 

WaDDiBos  of  the  Jewa,  160—163. 

WsxEs,  account  of,  73. 

WxieHTS,  table  of,  394. 

Wblli,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  28.  The  stopping  of  them 
up  an  act  of  hostility,  ibid, 

Whxat,  abundance  o^  in  Palestine,  36. 

Whiblwiitds  in  Palestine,  38,  89. 

Widows,  portion  of,  164. 

Wi&siBBsss,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  34. 

WiBBB  of  the  Jews,  179. 

WxvTXB,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  23,  24. 

WxTBXBXD  BABD,  what  diseaso  intended  by,  197. 

W1THX88SS,  examination  of,  56.  Punishment  of  fidae  wi^ 
neases,  64,  65. 

WoBsaiF  of  the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue,  104—106. 
Allusions  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens  explained, 
U0_142. 

WouBss,  treatment  of^  195. 

Wbitibo  of  the  Jews,  and  matetiala  used  for  thia  piltpoae, 
181—183 

Xtlopbobia,  or,  feast  of  wood-oflering,  128. 

YxABS  (Jewish^,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  account  o^  74.  Ca- 
lendar of  the  Jewish  year,  75,  76.  Years  of  plants  and  beasts, 
74.  Sabbatical  year,  128.    Year  of  JubUee,  128,  129. 

Zabulov,  or  ZxBULoir,  the  tenth  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Leah, 
who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the 
limits  allotted  to  which,  aee  p.  17. 

Zaccbxus,  a  chief  collector  or  receiver-general  of  the  customs 
or  taxes ;  who  entertained  Jesus  Christ  at  his  house,  and  became 
his  disciple.  (Luke  xix.  1 — 8.) 

Zapbkatb-Paarkar,  the  name  given  by  Phanoh  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xlL  45.),  which  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles  is  ren« 
dared,  a  revealer  of  tecrettf  or  Uie  man  to  vhom  9ecrett  are 
reveaUdf  this  is  the  interpretation  given  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  by  KirochL  It  has, 
however,  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  word 
Joph-te-peneh,  which,  according  to  Louis  Picques  and  Jablonski, 
signifies  taltu  mundit  the  Malvation  of  the  vorldt  referring  most 
probably  to  the  preservation  of  Egypt  from  famine  by  Cbe  wise 
counsels  of  Joseph ;  and  which  in  the  Septuagint  version  is  ren- 
dered by  fcB^fit^nx  ^'^^  HroiBsfz^ny.  This  interpretation  of 
Picques  and  Jablonski  is  approved  by  M.  Quatrem^re.  (Jablonski, 
Opuscule,  ed.  a  Te  Water,  torn.  L  pp.  207—216.  Quatrem^re, 
Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  Litt^rature  de  I'Egypte,  p.  74.) 

Zabsphatr.    See  Sabepta,  p.  449. 

ZxALOTS,  a  Jewish  sect,  notice  o(  148. 

ZxBXBEK,  the  husband  of  Salome,  and  fatiier  of  the  aposties 
James  and  John. 

ZxBoix,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  was  sunk,  toge- 
ther with  Sodom  and  Comonah,  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Zkbulok.    See  Zabulob. 

ZXCBABIAH. 

.1.  The  son  of  the  high-priest  JsHotADA  (or  Barachias),  who 
was  stoned  to  death  by  order  of  Joash  king  of  Judah,  for  his 
fidelity  in  opposing  die  idolatry  of  the  Jews.  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
20, 2U 

S.  The  fourteenth  king  oi  Israel,  who  succeeded  his  fiither 
Jeroboam  II.  He  imitated  tiie  idolatries  and  iniquities  of  his 
predecessors ;  and,  after  a  short  reign  of  six  months,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  Shallux.  (2  Kings  xiv.  29.  xv.  8—10.) 


8.  Hie  aoB  of  Beteoliiah,  and  the  last  but  one  of  the  bbim 
prophets.    For  an  analysis  of  hia  predietions,  see  pp.  287, 288 

4.  A  priest  of*  the  class  of  Abia,  the  lather  of  John  the  Btp. 
tist  (Lnkei) 

ZxDxxTAB,  the  name  of  the  laat  king  of  Judsh,  to  wboa  t 
was  given  by  Nebnchadneszar  inaCead  of  his  fonner  namf  gf 
Mattaniah.  He  revolted  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  wb 
besieged  and  captursd  Jernaalem,  eanaed  the  children  of  Zed^ 
kiah  to  be  slain  before  his  &oe,  pat  out  hia  eyes,  and  comminded 
him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17.  Jer.  zuiLi 
Hi.  4—11.) 

ZxKABiTX  fOen.  X.  18.),  the  name  of  a  Syrian  people,  who^ 
according  to  Calmet  and  oChera,  dwelt  in  Simyra,  a  ehj  of 
Phoenicia. 

ZxPBAiriAfl,  the  aon  of  Cuahl,  the  ninth  of  the  mnorfnpheit, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  For  aa  anKfli 
of  his  predictions,  see  p.  272. 

ZxBAB,  king  oir  Egypt,  and  contempofaiy  with  A«  kb^  of 
Judah,  b  in  Soipture  termed  an  Ethiopian  or  Cuihite;  a  1^ 
peUation  which  perhaps  mariLs  the  origin  of  the  dynasty  to  nUck 
he  belonged.  He  invaded  Judea  aft  the  head  of  aa  iamm 
army,  wldch  waa  met  by  Asa  in  the  valley  of  Mareshah,  io  tki 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  totally  discomfited,  biteipreten  have  \e^ 
been  perplexed  to  ascertain  where  the  dominions  of  Znah  wot 
situated;  some  supposing  ftm  to  be  a  king  of  Cuahite  Anlii 
(though  there  is  no  evidenee  that  that  country  then  had  power. 
ful  sotereigns),  while  othen  have  imagined  that  he  iras  tin;  cf 
Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia,  bot  without  being  able  to  expUi 
how  he  could  have  traversed  Egypt,  in  order  to  penetnto  into 
Judea.  All  these  difficultiea  are  now  removed.  TheDameof 
this  king  existo  on  ancient  monamenla;  and  the  Zmhrf 
Scripture  is  the  Osorehon  or  Osoroth  of  the  Egyptian  ba 
and  legenda,  the  second  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynastj,  tbe 
son  and  suoceasor  of  Shi^ak,  who  waa  contemporaiy  vidi 
Rehoboam. 

ZxBUBBABxi  or  ZoBOBABXL,  tbo  SOB  of  Sslathie!,  (if  lit 
royal  house  of  David,  was  appointed  dilef  of  those  Jews  vio^ 
by  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  came  finom  Babylon,  at  tbr  eoo 
mencement  of  that  prince's  reign.  He  laid  the  fournktiinof  lb 
temple,  and  restored  the  Mosaic  worship.  It  is  not  tauwD  irfaen 
this  great  man  and  pious  ruler  £ed. 

ZiDov.    See  Sinoir,  p.  460.  antra. 

Zip,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jewi,  and  tht 
sec<md  of  their  ecclesiastieal  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  fating 
dec  in  thia  month,  aee  p.  267. 

ZiKLAO,  a  dty  whidi  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  gave  to  Dind 
while  he  took  dielter  in  the  land  of  the  PhiUstinea,  and  wladi 
afterwarda  remained  as  a  domain  to  the  kings  of  Jadah.  (1  So 
xxvii.  6.)  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Amalekites  dnrin; 
Bavid'a  abaenee :  it  wai  situated  in  tiie  extreme  parts  of  tbe  tiibi 
of  Judah,  southward. 

ZixBi,  the  fifth  king  of  Israel,  commander  of  one  half  of  tht 
cavalxy  of  Elath,  assassinated  his  master,  usurped  hia  throoe,  vA 
destroyed  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family.  Hia  reign  ia^ 
only  a  week :  in  consequence  of  hia  having  neglected  to  Kcon 
the  army,  they  chose  Omri  king  of  Israel,  who  besieged  bimiD 
TLrzah ;  and  Zimri,  finding  hia  capita]  taken,  set  the  royal  paha 
on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  (1  Kings  xvi.  9—20) 

Ziir,  a  desert  in  the  south  of  Palestine  towardi  uoosl 
(Num.  xiii.  21.  XX.  1.  xxxiv.  8,  4.  Josh.  xv.  1.  3.) 

ZiOR,  the  more  elevated  aouthemmoat  mountain,  afid  Q|)ptf 
part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  poetical  sod  propbedn 
books  it  is  often  used  for  Jerusalem  itself. 

ZiFH,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24.),  near  Hebron,  eastwOT. 
Its  modem  name  is  Sephoury.  It  was  a  pla(ie  of  reodefvooi » 
armies  during  the  crusades ;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  H  if  1 
celebrated  fonntam.  (Rae  WiUnrn's  Travels,  vol.  il  p.  40.) 

ZiFH,  wildemess  of,  34.  .  o-w 

ZoAir,  an  ancient  city  in  Lower  Egypt ;  according  to  ^^ 
tuagint  and  Targnms,  it  is  Tenia  on  the  eastern  mouth  aw 
Nile.  (Num.  xiii.  22.  Isa.  xix.  11.  18.  xxx.4.  Bsck.nx.IM 

ZoAB,  a  city  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  8«. 
(Gen.  xiii.  10.  xix.  22.  80.  Isa.  xv.  6.  Jcr.  xlviil  84.)  Itinww 
ancient  name  was  Bela.  .   ^ . 

ZoBAH,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia,  otherwise  called  NeaibiD,  ^i«' 
bis,  Antiochia,  Mygdonia.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47.  2  8am.  tiii.  S.  xbJ 
86.)  Its  territory  ia  denomittat«>d  Aram  of  Zobah:  it  was  or 
residence  of  a  king  who,  in  the  time  of  David,  earned  oo  cv 
aiderable  wars  with  Israel 
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AciiziB,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Aiher  (Josh.  xix.  29.), 
who  were  unable  to  expel  the  old  inhabitants  from  it  (Judg.  L 
31.)  It  is  now  called  Zib,  and  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  >to  the 
norlh  of  Ptolcmaia.  Another  Achzib,  in  the  territory  of  Judah, 
is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiv.  44.  and  Micah  L  14.  ^ 

AouMMix,  a  rising  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  wiloemess 
of  Jericho  is  called  the  f^oing  up  to  Adummim,  in  Josh.  xv.  7. : 
which  name  signifies  red  or  bloody,  probably  from  the  sanguinary 
murders  there  committed.  A  town  of  ^lis  name  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. 

An TiocH  of  Ptsidia.— Page  406.  col.  2.  after  "  city,"  last  line 
bat  31.  add  : — Hitherto,  on  the  authority  of  D*AnYiUe  and  other 
subsequent  geographers,  this  Antioch  has  been  considered  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Akaher,  (the  ancient  Philo 
mellum)  but  the  Rev.  F.  Y.  J.  AnindeU,  by  whom  it  was  disco- 
Tfred  in  November  1833,  after  it  had  been  long  lost  to  the  tra- 
veller, has  proved  that  it  was  at  Yalobatz,  a  place  several  miles  to 
the  south  of  Akaher.  The  site  and  present  state  of  this  once 
celebrated  city  are  minutely  described  by  Mr.  A.  The  remains 
of  a  splendid  aqueduct,  twenty-one  arches  of  which  are  perfect, 
of  massive  walls,  of  a  theatre,  acropolis,  and  of  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, together  with  the  ruins  of  two  if  not  more  extensive  Chris- 
tian churches,  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Antioch.  (Dis- 
coveriea,  voL  i.  pp.  267 — 312.) 

Ababat,  page  408.  col.  1.  after  line  18.  read :— It  is  of  stupen- 
dous height,  and  was  inaccessible,  to  the  sununit,  until  Pro- 
fessor Parrot,  of  the  University  of  Dorpat,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, O.  S.  1829,  after  repeated  failures,  overcame  every  impe- 
dimenL  By  trigonometrical  measurement  he  ascertained  that  the 
larger  and  principal  peak  is  16,254  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  He  describes  the  summit  as  being  a  slightly  convex, 
almost  circular  platform,  about  200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  which 
at  the  extremity  declines  pretty  steeply  on  all  sides.  He  subse- 
quently ascended  the  little  Ararat,  which  is  above  13,100  feet 
ibove  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  entire  upper  region  of  the  moun* 
tain  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice :  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence  of  the 
eontinual  accession  of  ice.  The  eternal  snows  upon  ite  summit 
occasionally  form  vast  avalanches,  which  precipitate  themselves 
down  ite  sides,  with  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake. 

AsKELoir,  or  Ashkslon,  page  409.  col.  1.  after  last  line  but 
U.  add : — ^Numerous  ruins  attest  ite  ancient  strength ;  ite  walls 
are  broken  down,  and  at  present  not  a  single  inhabitant  is  to  be 
found  there,  thus  literal^  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah,  and  Zechariah z-^Ashkelon  ia  cutoff  (Jer.  xlvii.  6.), 
Axhkelon  shall  be  a  deaolaiion  (Zeph.  iL  4.),  AMehn  akall  not 
he  inhabited,  (Zech.  ix.  5.) 

AssYBiA,  page  409.  col.  2.  after  **  Persia,"  line  12.  add :— Ro- 
leomuller  (Bib.  Geogr.  voL  iL  p.  120.)  stetes  that  it  **  nearly  cor- 
responded with  the  modem  Kourdistan  or  land  of  the  Kourds" 
(a  hardy  and  predatory  nomadic  tribe),  **  with  the  pachalik  of 
Mosul,  which  contains  about  sixteen  hundred  German  miles,  and 
was  thus  about  the  siase  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Bicily.  The  northern  part  was  very  mountainous,  but  towards 
the  south  it  is  generally  level,  like  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Babylonia.  The  culture  of  the  soil  is  promoted  by  tiie  number 
of  rivers  which  traverse  the  country,  and  by  the  pleasant  altemsp 
tion  of  hill  and  dale  which  diveraify  ite  sur&ce ;  while  the  navi- 
fCable  Tigris"  (the  Hiddekel  of  the  Hebrews)  "preeente  great 
iacUitieii  for  commerce.  In  difibrent  parte  of  tho  southern  divisiott 
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there  are  springs  of  naphtha.  Th^  country  abounds  in  wheaty 
and  in  the  more  esteemed  kinds  of  fruit,  as  also  in  wine,  cotton, 
and  manna.  It  was  therefore  with  truth,  that  the  Assyrian  com* 
mander  Rabshakeh  called  his  native  country  a  land,  where  there 
is  com  and  loinet  bread,  and  vineyards,  olive  oil  and  honey^ 
(2  Kings  xviii.  32.  Isa.  xxxvi.  17.)  Which  account  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Rich.  (Hcsidenoe  in  Kourdistan,  vol.  L  pp.  13i 
142.) 

Athens,  page  411.  col.  1.  after  line  33.  add : — Modem  Athens 
auftered  severely  during  the  late  war  with  the  l^urks.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece :  and 
the  plan  of  the  city  has  been  so  arranged,  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal remains  of  antiquity  will  be  brought  into  view  in  one  long 
street,  which  is  to  pass  through  the  centre,  and  finish  at  the  an- 
cient entrance.  The  present  small  population  is  daily  increasing. 
An  extensive  olive  grove  in  the  suburbs  afibrds  almost  the  only 
article  of  commerce  connected  with  the  place.  (Hardy's  Notices 
of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  314--317.) 

AzoTUs,  or  Asunos,  a  city  of  Judsa,  was  anciently  one  of  the 
five  cities  belonging  to  the  princes  of  the  Philistines.  (Josh.  xiii. 
3.  1  Sam.  VL  17.)  In  the  division  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  it  was 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47.)  ;  but  the  possessioQ' 
of  it,  if  not  retained,  was  soon  recovered  by  the  Philistines,  who 
three  hundred  years  afterwards,  having  captured  the  ark  of  God, 
brought  it  to  Ashdod,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  their  idol- 
deity  Dagon.  ( 1  Sam.  v.  1.)  Subsequently  Uzziah  king  of  Judah» 
having  successfully  warred  against  the  Philistines,  broke  down  ite 
walls.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.)  The  city  was  captured  by  Tartan  the 
Assyrian  general,  in  the  time  of  Heykiah.  (Isa.  xx.  1.)  After 
the  return  of  tha  Jews  firom  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  numer- 
ous alliances  made  by  them  with  the  women  of  Ashdod,  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  false  gods  into  thefar  families ;  so  that  the 
ofispring  of  these  marriages  sjfmke  half  in  the  language  ofAshdodi 
and  eoiUd  not  apeak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but  according  to  the 
language  of  each  people.  For  this  crime  against  the  law  of  God« 
that  most  upright  and  patriotic  of  religious  governors,  Nehemiah, 
contended  with  them,  and  made  them  swear  that  they  would  c(m- 
tract  no  more  such  idolatrous  unions.  (Neh.xiiL  23 — 26.)  Ashdod 
was  afterwards  captured  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace  v.  68.), 
by  whose  brother  Jonathan  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  (1  Mace  x. 
84.)  It  was  evidently  a  place  of  great  strength  and  consequencei 
By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Azotus.  Here  Philip  the  evange- 
list was  found,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  at 
Gaza,  which  was  about  thirty  nlUes  distant  (Acto  viiL  40.)  At 
present  Ashdod  is  an  inconsiderable  Village  called  Eadud,  which 
exhibite  no  vestiges  of  ite  former  splendour.  The  road  to  this  lies 
over  an  undulating  surface,  partially  covered  with  grain  and  this- 
tles :  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  with  luxuriant  paa- 
ture  around  it    (Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  vol,  i.  p.  21.) 

Baa]>Gad,  a  dty  which  was  situated  in  the  ffoUey  of  Lebanon^ 
under  Mount  Herman  (Josh.  xi.  17.  xii.  7.)  :  it  was  one  of  the 
places  which  remained  unoonquered  liy  the  Israelites  at  the  death 
of  Joshua.  (Josh.  xiii.  6.)  By  the  Crreeks  and  Romans  it  wee 
afterwards  called  HeliopoUs,  and  by  the  modem  natives  it  is  called 
BaaJbee,  both  which  names  mean  the  City  of  the  Sun.  It  la 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  called  Baal-Haxoit  in  SoLSong 
viiL  11.,  and  alao  Baakatii  in  2  Kings  ix.  18.  The  inhabitante 
of  the  country  believe  that  Baal-Gad  or  Baalbec  was  erected  by 
Solomon.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  just  where  the 
mountain  terminates  in  a  plain,  and  it  presente  to  the  traveller  ■ 
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magnificent  tpectade  of  roinf,  among  which  those  of  the  Temple 
of  the  San  are  moat  consptcaous.  The  splendid  work  of  MetanB. 
Wood  and  Dawkina,  published  at  London  in  1753,  and  reprinted 
in  1827,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  these  re- 
mains of  ancient  art;  of  which  some  accurate  views  will  be  found 
in  the  "Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  edited  by  the 
author  of  this  work.  The  population  of  Baalbec,  which  in  1751 
waafive  thousand,  in  1835  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  persons. 
The  modem  town  consists  of  a  number  of  mean  huts,  and  a  few 
half-ruined  mosques.  A  description  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  is  given  by  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  vpL  iL  pp.  51 — 72. ;  anJ  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1837,  In  his  Let- 
ters from  Egypt,  dec,  vol  ii.  pp.  191 — ^204. 

Babel,  the  name  of  a  lofiy  tower,  which  the  descendants  of 
Noah  began  to  build  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  deluge :  it  was  so  called  (Babel  signifying  eon/uaion),  be- 
cause God  there  confounded  the  language  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  undertaking.  (Gen.  z.  10.  xi.  9.)  Their  object 
was  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  in  order  to  prevent  their  further 
dispersion  over  the  earth.  But,  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  divine 
purpose  of  replenishing  the  earth  with  inhabitants,  God  caused 
them  to  be  scattered :  the  tower  was  left  apparently  incomplete : 
but  the  foundations  of  the  city  were  probably  laid,  and  a  portion 
of  the  builders  continued  to  dwell  there. 

BcROTHAf,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Syria, 
which  was  conquered  by  David,  and  from  which  he  took  away 
much  brass.  (2  Sam.  viii.  8.)  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  were  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  impossible  now  accurately 
to  determine  its  situation.  **  The  similarity  of  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture'  that  Berothai  or  Berothah  was  not  difierent 
from  Berytus,  the  modem  Beirut  (Beyroot),  a  seaport  town  which 
is  still  of  importance.*'  (Rosenmiiller's  BibL  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  266.) 

Bethsatda,  page  414.  col.  2.  after  line  10.  of  this  article, 
add : — 3.  The  other  Bethsaida  lay  in  the  region  of  Gaulonitis,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  near  the  place  where 
tile  river  Jordan  enters  iL  This  city  was  enlarged  by  Philip,  who 
was  Tetrarcb  of  that  region  (Luke  iii.  1.),  and  who  called  it  Ju- 
Has,  in  honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
though  it  is  not  known  by  that  name  in  the  New  Testament 
This  Bethsaida  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ix.  10.,  where  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  himself  to  a  desert  place  belonging  to  Bethsaida, 
after  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Herod ;  and  whence  also 
he  is  said  to  have  returned  across  the  lake  to  Capernaum,  after  he 
had  miraculously  fed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes.  (Matt  xiv.  22 — 34.  John  vi.  17.) 

BozBAH,  a  celebrated  city  of  Edom  or  Idumaa,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Bostra  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  now 
«  for  the  most  part  a  heap  of  rains,  a  most  dreary  spectacle.  Here 
and  there  the  direction  of  a  street  or  alley  is  discernible,  but  that 
is  all :  the  modem  inhabitants,  a  mere  handful,  are  almost  lost  in 
the  maze  of  ruins.'*  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  151.)  In  pp.  185 — 150.  his  lordship  has  given  a  very 
Interesting  description  of  the  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  city, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  its  ancient  history. 

CsircHBEA,  page  416.  col.  1.  After  Acts  xviiL  18.,  line  3.  of 
this  article,  add: — In  1834,  the  site  of  ancient  Cenchrea  vras 
occupied  by  a  single  farm-house :  close  to  the  sea ;  and  in  parts 
even  covered  by  its  waters  are  the  foundations  of  a  variety  of 
buildingB,  the  plans  of  which  may  yet  be  traced,  as  the  walls  still 
remain  to  the  height  of  ftom  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half. 
(Major  Sir  G.  Temple's  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  voL  L 
p.  57.) 

Ekroit,  page  420.  col.  2.  After  (2  Kings  i.  2.),  line  8.  of  this 
article,  add : — ^The  site  of  this  city  is  not  known,  thus  attesting 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (iL  4.),  that  Ekron 
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Ephssus,  page  422.  col.  1.  last  line  but  6.  add:— -The  soil  of 
the  plain,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie,  appears  rich :  in 
the  summer  of  1835,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Addison,  it  was  covered 
with  a  Tank  bumt-up  vegetation.  This  place  (he  states,)  is  a 
dreary  uncultivated  spot:  a  few  corn-fields  were  scattered  along 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  marked  by  some  large  masses 
of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walls.  (Addison's  Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  vol.  L  pp.  340,  341.) 

Etax. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Bethlehem  and  Tekoah, 
which  was  rebuilt  ind  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  6.) 
loaephos  says,  that  there  are  very  pleasant  gardens,  abounding 
with  water,  at  Etham,  about  fifty  furlongs  or  six  miles  ftvm  Jem* 


salem,  to  which  Solomon  used  to  resort  (Ant.  Jod.  Eh.  viiL  c  7.) 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  site  of  one  of  King  Solo 
mon's  houses  of  pleasure,  where  he  made  him  gardens  ana 
orchards^  and  pools  of  water.  (Eccles.  iL  5,  6.)  In  the  vicmhy 
of  this  place  was 

2.  The  rock  Etam,  \o  which  Samson  retired  after  he  had  burned 
the  harvest  of  the  Philistines.  (Judg.  xv.  8.) 

Gada&a,  page  423.  coL  2.  after  last  line  but  13.  add: — ^Tbr 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable.  "  Besdes  the 
foundations  of  a  whole  line  of  houses,  there  are  two  theatres  on 
the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town,  —  the  former  quiie  de- 
stroyed, but  the  latter  in  very  tolerable  preservation,  and  vay 
handsome.  Near  it  the  ancient  pavement,  with  wheet-tradss  of 
carriages,  is  still  visble.  Broken  columns  and  capttais  lie  in 
every  direction."  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  from  Edom,  ^kc,  vaL 
it  p.  97.) 

Gatr-Hkfber,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2Eaigss 
xiv.  25.),  was  a  town  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Zdnkn. 
(Josh.  xix.  13.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  land  of  Hepbe^ 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  10. 

GfBAL. 

1.  Gebalt  Mount,  see  p.  30. 

2.  Gebaly  a  Phoenician  city  between  Tripoli  and  Bejroot,  oto- 
ated  on  a  hill,  and  inhabited  by  mariners  and  builders.  Its  caaiUtrt 
are  specially  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  9.,  where  its  chiefs  ast 
terme%t<;ue  men.    The  Arabs  still  call  it  Djeble  and  DjobiuL 

3.  Gelxd  (the  Grebalene  of  the  Romans),  was  a  mountainoos 
district,  inhabited  by  the  Edomites,  and  extending  from  the  Dead 
Sea  southwards  to  Selah  or  Petra.  It  is  mentioned  in  TsL 
IxxxiiL  8.    By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  DiehaL 

GssHUR,  a  district  of  Syria,  bordenng  north  of  the  Hebrew 
territory  (2  Sam.  xv.  8.    1  Chron.  ii.  23.),  and  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  between  Mount  Hermon,  Maa- 
chah,  and  Bashan.  (Deut  iii.  13,  14.  Josh.  xii.  3,  4.)     The  Ge- 
shorites  and  Maachathites  were   not  expelled  by  the  Israelitfes 
under  Joshua.  (Josh.  xiiL  2.  13.)     In  the  reign  of  I>avid,  Gechur 
had  its  own  king  Talmai,  whose  daughter  Maachah   was  the 
mother  of  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  iii.  3.  xiiL  37.  xv.  8.)    Tint 
Geshur  signifies  a  bridge,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arsfaic  Ujisr  : 
and  in  the  same  region,  where  (according  to  the  aboi«  data,)  we 
must  place  Geshur,  there  still  exists  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of 
four  arches  over  the  river  Jordan,  called  DJisr-Bent-Jakub,  or  the 
Bridge  of  the  Children  of  Jacob. 

Gethszivake,  page  425.  col.  2.  line  12.  add: — Although  we 
are  informed  by  Josephns  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  within 
one  hundred  ftirlongs  of  the  city,  yet  it  is  net  improbable  that 
these  trees,  which  are  unquestionably  of  remote  antiquity,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  roots  of  the  ancient  trees ;  because  the  olive 
is  very  long-lived,  and  possesses  the  pecaliar  proper^  of  shooting 
up  again,  however  frequently  it  may  be  cut  down.  The  trees 
now  standing  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  are  of  the  spedes 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Olea  Europcea.  Mrs.  Braoebridge,  from 
whose  sketch  the  beautiful  drawing  was  made,  which  is  given  in 
the  **  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  states  that  they  are 
wild  olives,  and  appear  pollarded  from  extreme  age ;  and  their 
stems  are  very  rough  and  gnarled.  <*The  soil  between  these 
trees  is  bare,  without  a  flower,  vegeteble,  or  verdure  of  any  kind 
growing  on  it  A  footpath  intersects  the  place  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, which  is  walled  off  from  the  rest,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
accarsed ;  being  that  (as  it  is  said,)  in  which  Judas  walked  when 
he  betrayed  his  divine  Master  with  a  kiss.**  The  view  from  the 
garden  of  €rethsemane  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.  (Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  voL  L  p.  IS2. 
Lord  Lindsay's  Lettera  from  Egypt,  &c..  vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 

Halar,  a  province  of  Assyria,  into  which  Shalmaneser  train- 
ported  part  of  the  ten  tribes.  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviii.  II.) 

Harav,  page  427.  col.  1.  aher  line  42.  add: — Haian  is  enn- 
merated  among  the  towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  predeces- 
sors of  Sennad^erib  king  of  Assyria  (1  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxviL 
12.)  ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23.),  among 
the  places  which  traded  with  Tyre.  Haran  was  favouraMj 
situated  for  commerce,  inasmuch  as  the  great  road,  which  led  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  countries  of  the  east,  branched  off  in  twc 
directions  eastward  to  Nisibis  and  Assyria,  and  southward  intj 
Babylonia.  (RoaenmtiUer's  Bib.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.) 

HiLBoir,  a  dty  of  Syria,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  Kirmc^ 
an  important  article  of  oommeree.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  18.)  in  the 
apocryphal  second  book  of  Maccabees  (xiii.  4.),  it  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Berea,  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  Seleucos 
Nieatur,  who  greatly  embellished  this  city.  It  is  the  same  aa  the 
pmaent  Hakb,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Europeans,  Aleppo*    In  18S2 
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It  was  almoft  aimihilatwl  by  the  tremendoos  earthquake  which 
devastated  871  ia. 

Heita,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  the  same  probably  which  was 
afterwards  called  Arah :  it  was  situated  on  a  ford  of  the  riyer 
Euphrates.  (2  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13.  Isa.  xxzm  13.) 

Mbshxch,  the  sixth  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.),  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  fiither  of  the  Moschi,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  region  between  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  Colchis. 

Non,  Land  of: — **  When  Cain  after  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
went  forth  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah^  he  settled  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Eden.  (Gen.  It.  16.^  The  word 
I^hd  signifies,  in  Hebrew,  wandering,  flight,  banishment:  and 
the  region  doubtless  obtained  that  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  fratricide  having  been  condemned  by  Grod  (Gen.  iv.  14.)  to 
wander  as  an  exile/'  (Rosenmilller's  Biblical  Greography,  vol.  i. 
p.  85.^      It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  its  precise  situation. 

PHTGSX.LUS,  a  Christian  of  Asia,  who  being  at  Rome  during 
Paul's  second  imprisonment,  a.  d.  65,  basely  deserted  him,  with 
Hennogenes,  in  hu  necessity.  (2  Tim.  i.  15.) 

RA.AMSX8,  or  Raxzsss,  a  city  erected  by  the  Hebrews  during 
their  bondage  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvii.  II.  Exod.  i.  11.)  It  was 
situated  in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  that  country.  Most  probably  it  was  the  same  with 
Heroopolis,  which  stood  on  the  great  canal  between  the  Nile  and 
Suez. 

Rab  bath,  page  445.  col.  2.  line  6.  add : — ^Various  ruins,  lying 

on   both  sides  of  a  stream,  attest  its  ancient  splendour.    "  The 

dreariness  of  its  present  aspect"  (says  Lord  Lindsay)  "  is  quite 

mdescribablc.    It  looks  like  the  abode  of  death :  the  valley  stinks 

with  dead  camels ;  one  of  them  was  rotting  in  the  stream ;  and 

though  we  saw  none  among  the  ruins,  they  were  absolutely 

covered  in  every  direction  with  their  dung.    That  monang's  ride 

would  have  convinced  a  sceptic  how  runs  the  prophecy.     /  unll 

make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  cartels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couch- 

in^place  for  flocks.  (Ezek.  xxv.  5.^     Nothing  but  the  croaking 

of  irogs  a»nd  the  screams  of  wild  bu'ds  broke  the  silence  as  we 

advanced  up  this  vslley  of  desolation."  (Letters  from  Egypt,  Sec, 

vol,  ii.  p.    1 12.)     In  pp.  1 13 — 1 17.  Lord  Lindsay  has  graphically 

described    the  ruins  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  which  is  now  deserted 

except  by  the  Bedouins,  who  water  their  flocks  at  its  little  river. 

RiFHAVH,  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson  of  Japhet 
(Gen.  X.  ^.  1  Chron.  i.  6.)  The  region  peopled  by  his  descend- 
ants is  Buipposed  to  be  the  mountainous  range  extending  from  the 
west  of  Europe  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  Black  Sea.  "  But"  (Rosenmuller  is  of  opmion)  **  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  with  precision  upon  any  one  chain  of  hills,  or 
tribe  of  people,  with  which  the  Riphath  of  Scripture  may  cer- 
tainly be  identified.*'  (Bibl.  Geogr.  by  Morren,  voL  l  p.  113.) 

RoBH  (Ezek.  xxxviiL  2,  3.  xxxix.  1.),  the  proper  name  of  a 
northern  nation,  mentioned  together  with  Tubal  and  Meshech ; 
by  whom  (Gesenius  says)  are  doubtless  to  be  understood  the  Rus- 
sians ;  who  are  described  by  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  tenth 
century,  under  the  name  of  'P^,  as  inhabiting  the  northern  part 
of  Taurus ;  and  also  by  Ibn  Fosslan,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the 
same  period,  under  the  name  Rus,  as  dwelling  upon  the  river  Rha, 
that  is,  the  Wolga. 

Sheda,  probably  the  Saba  of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  was 
a  region  situated  towards  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.    The  queen  of  ShelHi  who  visited 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  2.  2  Chron.  ix.),  appears  to  have  been  the 
sovereign  of  this  region.    The  tradition  of  her  visit  has  main- 
tained itself  among  the  Arabs,  who  call  her  Balkis,  and  affirm 
that  she  became  the  wife  of  Solomon.    In  Matt.  xii.  42.  she  is 
said  to  have  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  indi- 
cate (according  to  the  Jewish  idiom)  that  Sheba  was  a  remote 
country  from  Judea. 

SicuKx,  Stchab,  or  Shkchzm,  a  city  in  the  allotment  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  near  which  Jacob  bought  a  field  which  he  gave 
to  Joseph,  who  was  buried  there.  (Gen.  xlviii.  22.  Josh.  xvii.  7. 
xxiv.  32.  Acts  vii.  16^  In  its  vicinity  was  Jacob's  well  or  foun- 
tain, at  which  Jesus  Cfhrist  conversed  with  a  woman  of  Samaria. 


(John  iv.  5.)  After  the  ruin  of  Samaria  by  Shalma:.efler,  8h^ 
chem  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  a  remnant  of  whose 
sect,  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  still  reside  there.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Shechem  stands  in  a  de- 
lightful situation  at  the  foot  and  on  the  lowest  slope  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  is  **  embowered  in  groves  of  the  richest  verdure— 
figs,  mulberries,  olives;  one  solitary  palm  tree  towering  over 
them ;  and  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  with  its  iiintastic  boughs 
and  yellow  blossoms,  guarding  every  plantation."  (Lord  Lindsay's 
Letters  from  Egypt,  dec  [in  1837],  vol.  iL  p.  74.^  This  place  is 
now  called  Napoloee  or  Nablous  (a  corruption  of  its  Greek  name 
Neapolis). 

SxTRiTA,  page  451.  coL  1.  last  line  but  7.  add : — The  condi- 
tion of  the  Christians  residing  here  is  said  to  be  better  than  in 
any  of  the  sites  of  the  seven  diurches  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  as  if  the  promise  was  still  in  some  measure  made  good  to 
Smyrna.  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  J  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life, 
(Rev.  ii  10.) 

Tadvob,  page  453.  col.  1.  line  21.  add  : — Mr.  Addison  has 
described  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  as  they  appeared  in  1835,  in  his 
"Damascus  and  Palmyra,"  vol.  ii.  p]^  284 — 326.;  and  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  1837,  in  his  *<  Letten  from  Egypt," 
60c,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168 — 178.  But  the  reader  who  would  see  these 
superb  remains  of  ancient  art  accurately  delineated  and  described, 
is  referred  to  Messra.  Wood  and  Dawkms's  **  Ruins  of  Palmyra," 
which  were  first  published  at  London  in  1753,  in  one  volume 
folio.  Tlie  modem  village  of  Tadmor,  or  (as  the  Arabs  call  it) 
Thadmor,  contains  12  or  15  families,  among  whom  there  are  not 
more  than  20  able-bodied  men :  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  a 
few  herds  of  goats  and  dromedaries,  with  poultty.  (Addison, 
vol.  ii.  p.  333.) 

Tel-Abib,  a  place  to  which  some  of  the  Israelites  were  car- 
ried captive.  (Ezek.  UL  1 5.)  Gesenius  and  Rosenmuller  think  it 
not  improbably  to  be  the  place  now  called  Thelabba,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  river  Chebar. 

Thelabab,  or  Txlasab,  a  province  of  Assyria,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xix.  12.  and  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.  Its  precise  situation  has 
not  been  ascertained :  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  towards  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  children  of  Eden  in- 
habiting that  country. 

TiBXBiAs,  page  454.  col.  1.  line  19.  add: — ^This  town  was  left 
in  ruins  by  the  earthquake  which  devastated  Syria,  on  Jan.  1. 
1837:  its  walls  were  cast  down  to  the  ground,  its  towers  split 
asunder,  and  their  galleries  laid  open.  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letters 
from  Egypt,  dec  [in  1837],  vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 

TiPSAH,  an  important  city  on  Uie  western  bank  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  was  the  frontier  town  of  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Solomon's  dominions :  it  is  a  day's  journey  to  the  east 
of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  Here  was  a  celebrated  passage  or  ferry 
over  the  Euphrates.  (1  Kings  iv.  24.)  By  the  ancients  it  was 
called  Thapsacus :  its  modem  name  is  El  Deir, 

TooABMAH,  the  name  of  a  northern  region  and  people  sprupg 
from  Gomer  the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.)  This  country 
abounded  in  horses,  which  were  sold  to  the  Tyrians.  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  14.)  Most  probably  it  was  Armenia,  part  of  which  coun- 
try was  celebrated  for  its  horses.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the 
modern  Armenians  themselves,  who  claim  Torgom  the  son  of 
Gomer  as  the  founder  of  their  nation,  and  call  themselves  the 
House  of  Torirom. 

TcBAL,  or  Thubal,  the  fifth  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.),  whose 
descendants  are  supposed  to  have  peopled  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  west  of  Meshech.     Compare  Rosen 
muller's  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  131. 

ZoBAH,  or  Aram-Zobar,  was  the  name  of  a  city  and  petty 
kingdom  of  Syria,  whose  sovereign  carried  on  war  with  Saul  and 
David.  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47.  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  x.  6.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  situated  near  Damascus,  and  not  only  to  have  included  the 
city  Hamath  (2  Chron.  viii.  3.),  but  also  to  have  extended  towards 
the  Euphrates.  (2  Sam.  vilL  3.) 
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kaoMinhrvsHB, 

I.  Sin  in  generals— In.  IxTi  3.  Their  fouI  deU^telh  in  abomina- 
tions. — E^k.  xvL  90.  Thty . . .  committed  abomination  before  me. 
Bee  also  ver.  51. 

8  An  Idol.— laa.  xliv.  19.  Shall  I  make  the  residue  thereffan  abomi- 
nation  f    See  slso  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 

3.  The  rites  and  ceramoniei  of  the  idolatioua  and  corrapt  chnrch  of 
Romew— Rev.  xviL  4.  Having  a  golden  eup  in  her  hand,  jfvU  of 
abominations. 

C  AAonunation  cf  Deeolation.'^ThB  Roman  army,  so  oalled  on  ac- 
count of  its  ensigns  and  images  which  the  soldiers  worshipped,  and 
which  were  abominable  to  the  Jews. — Matt  xiiy.  1&  When  ye 
ehall  eee  the  abominatiou  of  desolation  epohen  of  by  Daniel  the  Pro- 
pheL 

AOCURSCD. 

I.  Devoted  to  destructioo.    Josh.  vi.  17. 

8.  Acoutaed  from  Christ  Excluded  from  interooone,  fellowship,  and 
alliance  with  Christ— Rom.  ix.  3. 

Anci/TKRRss,  or  Harlot.— An  aoostata  church  or  city ;  particularly 
the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  or  tlie  Jewish  church  aim  people. — ^fsa. 
i.  21.  How  it  the  faithful  city  baoome  a  harlot  ?  See  Jer.  ui.  6. 8,  9. 
Ezek.  zvi.  28.  xxiii.  7.  In  Rev.  xvii.  5.  Babylon  me  Ortat,  the  Mo- 
ther of  Harlots,  means  the  idolatrous  Latin  church. 

Adulterous  Generation  (Matt  xiL  39.  zvl  4.  Mark  viii.  38.) ;  a  faith- 
less and  impious  genemtion. 

▲DULTRRTw-^Idolatry  and  apoitacy  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Jer.  iii.  8, 9.  When  backdiding  hrad  committed  adultery  . . .  ytith 
eUmee  and  with  ttocMs,  See  also  Ezek.  xvL  32.  xxiii.  37.  Rev.  ii. 
22. 

Air,  Wind,  Breath.— 7%«  Holy  Spirit— John  iii.  a  The  wind  iloweth 
where  it  Utteth ;  and  thou  heareH  the  tound  thereof  but  oanet  not  teU 
whence  it  comelh  and  whUher  it  goeth  ,*  so  is  every  one  that  i$  bom 
of  the  Spirit— John  xx.  22.  He  breathed  on  them,  and  taith  tmto 
them,  **  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost**— Acts  ii.  2.  4.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  Heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  ....  And 
they  were  aU  filed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.— See  Prince. 

Alpha  and  Omeqa,  an  appellation  which  Jesus  Christ  appropriates  to 
himself;  to  denote  that  as  he  is  the  Creator,  so  he  will  be  the  final 
judge  of  all  thinss. — Rev.  i.  8.  lam  Alpha  and  Omega  the  begirh 
ning  and  the  ending. 

Amkx. 

1.  Truth  and  faithfulness ;  a  title  of  Christ- Rev.  iii.  14.  T%u8  eaith 
the  Amen ;  Truth,  i.e.  He  who  is  true  says,  && 

8.  So  be  it :  a  Ibrm  of  wishing,  approving,  or  preyinff  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  Rom.  i.  25.  Gal.  i.  5.  Eph.  iii.  21.  Phil.  iv.  20.  1  Tim. 
i.  17.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews,  when  the  priests  or  other 
persons  ofiered  up  prayers  or  praises  to  God  in  public,  for  the  whole 
assembly  to  respond  Amen.  Numb.  v.  22.  This  custom  was 
adopted  by  Christians ,-  and  in  allusion  to  it  Amen  occurs  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16. 

AXOELS. 

1.  Angel  of  the  LoRD.r-^esus  Christ— Zech.  i.  12.  The  angel  of  the 
tiORO  answer^  and  said ....  See  Lowth*s  Commentaiv,  in  loc, 

8.  Those  intellectual  and  immaterial  Beings,  whom  the  Almighty  em- 
ploys, as  the  ministers  of  his  providence  or  of  his  judgments^ — Rev. 
XV.  8.  xvi.  1.  Seven  Angels. — xxii.  8.  I  fell  down  to  worship  btfore 
the  feet  of  the  an^el,  who  showed  me  these  things. 

3.  The  presiding  ministers  or  bishops  of  the  church. — Rev.  ii.  I.  The 
ansel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus.    See  also  ii.  8. 12. 18.  ill  1.  7. 14. 

4  Fallen  Spirits. — Matt  xxv.  41.  Everlasting  fre  prepared  for  the 
Devil  ana  his  Angels. 

>  Besides  the  anthoritles  cited  for  particular  words,  thfs  Index  of  the 
Prophetic  or  9f  mbolkal  Language  of  ibe  Scriptures  has  been  drawn  up, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
inn,  Bishops  Lowth  and  Hunl,  the  Commentary  of  William  Lowth  on  the 
Prophets,  the  Rev.  William  Jones's  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy, 
Dr.  Lancaster's  aditiirablo  Symbolical  Alphabetical  Dictionary  prefixed 
to  -lii  Abridgment  of  Dauhtiz's  Perpetual  Commentarr  on  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  Robinson's  Greek  l.exicon  to  the  New  Testament,  and  D% 
>^i)odhouse's  Notes  to  his  Translation  of  the  Apocalypse.  Those  symbols, 
and  interpretations  of  symbols,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
i  XiY  aiiionn  some  late  writers  on  prophecy,  are  designedly  omitted. 


Arm. 

1.  The  infinite  power  of  God  in  creating  the  world.— Jer.  xxvii.  5  a 
^ee  made  the  earth  •  •  •  ^  vty  great  power^  and  by  my  outstretchea 
arm.    See  also  Jer.  xxxii.  17. 

2.  The  power,  strength,  and  miracles  of  Christ — Isa.  liil  1.  John  xil 
38.    7V>iciAom  ts(AearmoftheLord  reoea2erff 

3.  When  Jehovah  is  said  to  make  bare  his  hdy  amif  it  means  that  he 
hath  displayed  his  great  power,  which  Ibraiona  time  seemed  to  be 
hidden  ana  unemployed. — Isa.  Iii.  10.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  hii 
holy  arm. 

Armour^ — Such  graces  and  spiritual  weapons,  as  are  for  the  defence 
of  the  soul,  ana  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  combat  with  our 
spiritual  enemies. — Rom.  xiii.  ]£  Lei  us  put  on  the  annour  ^ 
lights— Eph.  vi.  11.    Put  on  the  whole  annour  of  Qod, 

ARRowa. 

1.  Calamities,  or  judgmenli  of  God.-<Job  vi.  4  Tks  arrowe  ef  the 
Almighty  are  wUhin  aM*  the  pdeon  wheret^drinketk  im  my  spiriL — 
8  Sem.  xxii.  14,  IS.  compare  Fnl.  xxxviiL  8,  3.  and  £iek.  v.  16. 
That  calamities  are  represented  among  the  eastern  writers  as  the 
anows  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  abundant  prooA:  one  sin^^le 
instance,  from  the  fine  sajrifigs  ascribed  to  Ali  (or  Aaly)  the  son-in- 
J&w  of  the  impostor  of  Arabia,  will  illnsCrate  this  remark.  **  It  was 
once  demanded  of  the  fourth  Khalif  (AU),  on  whom  be  the  mercy 
of  tiie  Creator,  if  the  canopy  of  heaven  were  a  pow ;  and  if  the 
earth  were  the  cord  thereof;  and  if  calamities  were  anows :  if  man- 
kind were  the  mark  for  those  anows ;  and  if  Almighty  Gcd,  the 
tremendous  and  the  glorious,  were  the  unerring  archer,  to  whom 
could  the  sons  of  Adam  flee  for  protection  ?  The  Khalif  answered 
saying,  *  The  sons  of  Adam  must  flee  unto  the  Lord.*  This  fine 
image  Job  keeps  in  view,  (vi.  8, 9.)  wishing  that  the  unerring  marks- 
man may  let  fly  these  arrows,  let  loose  his  hand,  to  destnyy  and  cut 
him  oBi^    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Job  vi  4. 

2.  Abusive  or  slanderous  words^^BBtX.lnv.  3.  WAo  ientf  their  bows  to 
shoot  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words. 

3.  Children, — PmL  cxxviL  4, 5.  As  arrows  ate  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty 
man;  80  me  children tf  the  youth.  Htqjpy  mthemantnathatAhu 
quiver  full  of  them.  **  The  orientals  are  accustomed  to  call  bmv< 
and  valiant  sons  the  arrows  and  darts  of  their  parents,  because  they 
are  able  to  defend  them.  To  sAorpen  arrows^  to  suijbe  sharp  arunos, 
is,  among  them,  to  get  brave  and  valiant  sons."  [Border's  Oriental 
literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  S3.] 

AsHiB.    See  Dust  and  Ashbb. 


Basis. 

1.  Foolish  and  inexperienced  princea-^ba.  iii  4.  I  will  give  Addren 
to  be  (Aetrprtnoes,  and  babes  (or  inftnts)  AaU  rule  over  them.  Thii 
minatory  prediction  was  folly  accomplished  in  the  succession  of 
weak  and  wicked  princes  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judali 
from  the  death  of  Joaiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  citv  and  temple^ 
^d  the  taking  of  Zedekuh,  the  last  of  them,  captive  oy  Nebucnad* 
nexzar. 

2.  Those  who  are  weak  in  the  Christian  fiiith  and  knowledge,  betng 
igiKNwnt  and  inconstant, like  inftnts. — 1  Cor.  iii.  1.  And I,brethren^ 
could  not  speak  unto  you . . .  fatfoj  • . .  unto  babes  in  Christ-^ 
Heb»  T.  13.    jPcr  he  is  a  babe. 

B4BYtoN. — Papal  Rome  with  all  her  idolatnms  rites.— Rev.  xiv.  8L 
Babylon  is  fallen.    See  also  Rev.  xvii.  xviii. 

Balaam,  Doctrine,  error,  or  way  o£ — ^A  defection  fiiom  true  nludoa 
united  with  immoral  and  lascivious  practices.— Rev.  il  14.  7%ok 
hast  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam.— Jude  11.  Thev  have 
. . .  .run  greedily  after  the  tmoT  of  Balaam^— S  Pet  ii.  15.  Following 
the  way  of  Balaam. 

Balance. 

1.  The  known  symbol  of  a  strict  observatkm  of  justice  and  foir  deal 
ing.  Prov.  xL  1.  A  false  balance  u  abomination  unto  the  Lord^^ 
Prov.  xvi.  11.  A  just  weight  and  balance  are  the  Lords.  See  also 
Job  xxxi.  6. 

2.  Joined  with  symbols,  denoting  the  sale  of  com  and  fruits  by  weiaht, 
it  becomes  the  symbol  of  scarcity.— Lev.  xxvi.  26.  When  I  have 
broken  the  staff  of  your  bread ,-  ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread  in 
one  oven ;  and  they  shall  deliver  you  breed  again  t^  weight,  and 
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M  aAoflest  and  not  be  ■atisfied.^Exek.  W.  16.  Tley  <i^  «<  ^reotf 

Df  weight  and  with  care. 
BALDNiaa.— I>ntiiiction.-^er.  zlvii.  5.    Baldneii  u  ooaie  i^poii  Chua. 
Bashan.    See  Kike,  Oaks. 

BlABT. 

1.  A  heathen  kingdom  or  power  of  the  earth.— Dan.  tU.  17.  T%em 
great  beaan,  wluch  art  foutt  are  four  hinge.  See  pp.  206—210.  of 
thii  volume. 

2.  The  Papal  anUchriM.— Ray.  xiii.  2. 12. 

Bed. — Great  tribulation  and  anguish. — Rev.  il  22b  IwU  etui  her  into 
a  bed.  To  be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek  rest,  is  peculiarly 
grievous.    See  hal.  vL  6.  zli.  3.  Isa.  nviii.  20. 

BiBD  of  Prey. — A  hostile  army  coming  to  prey  upon  a  country  .—Isa. 
zlvL  1].  Calling  a  ravenous  bird  from  Ae  eaet;  Cyrus  and  hii 
army.    Compare  Jer.  xii.  9.  Eiek.  xxzii.  4.  and  zzxix.  17. 

Bitter.— Bitterness. — Affliction,  misery,  and  servitude.— Ezod.  i. 
14.  They  made  Iheir  lieee  bitter  vntk  hard  bondage.  See  Jer.  iz 
15.— Gfotf  of  bitterness.    (Acts  viii.  23.)    A  state  oflensive  to  God. 

Black. — Blackness. — Affliction,  disasters,  and  anauiah.— Jer.  ziv.  2. 
Judah  moumethf  and  the  galet  thereof  langniMh ;  mev  are  black  unto 
fAe/rroufuf.— Joel  ii.  6.  AU  faces  shall  gather  blackness. — Rev.  vi. 
5.  Behold  a  black  horse.  The  black  colour  of  the  horse  in  this 
place  indicates  that  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  time  al- 
luded to,  will,  by  way  of  punishment  upon  the  heathens,  for  re- 
fusing to  hear  it,  be  attended  with  great  affliction.  [Daubuz  and 
Woodhonse,  in  loe.] 

Blessing  (Cup  of.)    See  Cur,  2. 

BuNDNsas. — Want  of  understanding  in  divine  wisdom. — Isa.  zxiz.  18. 
in  thai  day  .  ...  the  eyee  qfthe  blind  shaU  aeeoutofchscurity,  and 
out  of  dor  mess. 

Blood. 

1.  SLauxhter  and  mortality^Isa.  zzziv.  3.  7^  numnlmns  shall  he 
aiciCea  vsith  blood.    SeeEzek.  zzzii.  & 

2.  Oar  natural  descent  from  one  common  family.— Amf  haOi  made  cf 
one  blood  all  nations  qfmen^for  to  dwell  an  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Acts  xvii.  26.)  Hem  and  blood  is  an  expression,  which  signifies 
the  prasent  natural  state  of  man,  unaided  by  divine  grace.  When 
Fho\  was  converted,  he  did  not  consult  with  jCesA  and  bUxd.  (Gal.  i. 
16.)  When  Peter  declared  his  belief,  that  his  Master  was  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed 
art  thou^  Simon  BaisJona;  far  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  repealed  it 
tciilo  lAee,  hut  my  Father  whtch  is  in  heaioen.  (Matt  xvi.  17.)  We  are 
assured  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(I  Cor.  XV.  50.) 

dL  Deaths— To  resist  unto  blood,  is  to  contend  unto  death.  (Heb.  xii.  4) 
When  i passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own  blood.  / 
§aid  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood.  Live.  (Ezek.  xvi.  6.)  To 
shed  blood  is  to  murder;  hence  a  cruel  murderer  is  called  a  bloody 
man.  To  give  the  wicked  Mood  to  drink,  is  to  pot  into  their  hand 
the  cup  of  death.  The  metaphorical  term  is  sometimes  employed 
in  personification.  What  hast  thou  denef  said  God  to  Cain.  The 
voice  of  thy  brother*  s  blood  erieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.  (Cren.iv. 
10.)  Ye  are  come  to  the  blood  of  sprifMing,  UuU  specJieUi  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel    (Heb.  zn.  24.) 

4.  The  Buflerin^  and  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  atonement  for 
the  souls  of  sinners  Being  justified  by  his  blood,  vx  shall  be  saved 
from  wrathy  through  him.  (Kom.  v.  9.)  The  following  expressions 
In  the  New  Testament  are  allusions  to  the  typical  blood,  which  was 
so  plentifully  shed  under  the  Old.  Christians  are  taught  to  reason ; 
that  if  the  blood  of  buUs^  and  of  goats,  and  the  a»hes  of  an  heifer 
sprinfding  the  un(^an,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  fieth  ;  how 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
tiered  himself  without  spot  to  Ood,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  Ood  f  (Heb.  ix  13, 14.)  God  hath  set  forth 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  that  we  may  have  faith  in  his 
blood ;  that  is,  that  we  may  beheve  in  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement. 
We  have  redemption  through  his  blood ;  even  the  forgivenets  of  sins, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  (Eph.  i.  7.)  We  were  not  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  larnb  without  litmiA,  and  without 
spot.  (I  Peter  i.  18. 19.)  In  the  Scriptures,  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
sometimes  represented  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  iustification. 
Much  more  being  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shaU  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  The  term  blood,  when  used  in  this  sense, 
means  the  merits  of  ChrisCs  atonement.  But  in  other  passages,  our 
sanctiHcation  is  imputed  to  the  blood  of  Christ  How  mtich  more 
shall  the  blood  qf  Christy  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  him- 
sdf  withmd  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  toorfts,  to 
serve  the  living  Ood  ?  (Heb.  ix.  14.)  The  saints  are  represented  as 
walking  in  white;  because  Ihey  had  washed  their  robes  in  the 
bIo3d  g/*  the  Lamb.  (Rev.  vii.  14.)  The  term  blood,  when  used  in 
this  figurative  sense,  evidently  si^ified  the  doctrines  of  the  cross ; 
which  are  the  ^reat  mean  of  punfying  the  believer's  heart  iVbio 
ife  are  cUan,  said  Christ  to  his  disciples,  Utrough  the  word,  which  I 
)iave  spoken  unto  you.  (John  zv.  3 ) 

6.  Blood  of  the  rtTwimrrf— (Matt  xxvi.  28.)  The  blood  of  Christ  who 
died  in  consequence  of  a  covenant  to  redeem  sinners. 

B JOT. — A  society ;  the  church,  with  its  difl&rent  members. — ^1  Cor. 
xii.  20—27. 

Book  of  Life. — Rev.  iii.  5.  /  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  Book 
of  Life.  "  As,  in  states  and  cities,  those  who  obtained  freedom  and 
fellowship,  were  enrolled  in  the  public  register,  which  enrolment 
was  their  title  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  so  the  Kin^  of  heaven, 
•T  the  New  Jerusalem,  engag  ^  to  preserve  in  his  register  and  en- 


rolment, in  the  book  of  life,  the  namea  of  those,  who,  like  the  good 
Sardians,  in  a  corrupted  and  supine  society,  shall  preserve  alleeniMe 
and  a  iiiithful  discnarge  of  tneir  Christian  duties.  He  wlO  own 
them  as  his  fellow-citizens,  belbra  men  and  angela  Mstt  u.  3} 
Luke  xii.  &  See  also  Psal.  Ixix.  28.  Ezek.  ziii.  9.  Exod.  niu.  31 
Dan.  xii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  16.  Luke  z.  20."  [Dean  Woodhome  on  Ket 
ui.  5.] 

BoTTUES. — The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  whom  God  tbrestened  to  fiU 
with  the  wine  of  terror. — Jer.  xiiL  12.  Every  bottle  ifasll  htjiki 
with  wine. 

Bow. 

1.  Strengths — Job  xxix.  20.    My  bow  was  renewed  in  siy  keni. 

2.  Victory. — Rev.  vi.  2.  He  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow ;  where  it  m. 
nifies  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  assisted  byiuddttiod 
unexpected  and  miraculous  aid  and  deliverance. 

BowEU. — Pity,  oompaaaion. — Luke  i.  7,  8.  7%rough  the  tender  sura 
(literally  btwels  of  mercy)  of  our  God. 

Branch.    See  Taias,  3. 

Brass. — Strength. — Psal.  cvii.  16.  He  hath  hroiken  the  gates  o/fana- 
that  is,  the  strong  gates.  See  Isa.  xlv.  2.  In  Jer.  liei  sod  n.tt 
brasen  walls  signify  a  strong  and  lasting  advenaiy  and  oppoier. 

Bread  or  Food. 

1.  The  word  of  God. — ^Deut  viii.  3.  Matt  iv.  4.  Man  doth  m^ 
shall  nati  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  prceeeieik  oi 
of  the  mouth  of  God. 

2.  One  bread.    (1  Cor.  x.  17.)    The  union  of  real  Christisns. 
Bbkatu.    See  Air. 

Brethren. — Christians  united  by  their  pHiftsMon.">ftom.  xii.  1   1 

beseech  vou,  brathren.    See  Acts  xxi.  7.    1  Cor.  xv.  6. 
Briars.— Alischievous  and  hurtful  penons.— 4sa.  Iv.  1&   ImHed^ 

the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree.    See  Thorns,  9. 
Brihk — ^The  heavenly  Jerusalem. — K«y.  xxt  9.     The  biide.  fill 

Landi^snnfe. 
Bridegroom.— Christ,  as  the  spouse  of  the  churchv— Rev.  xxL  9.  8n 

also  Voice,  1. 
Brimstone. 

1.  Perpetual  torment  and  destruction.^ — Job  xviii.  15.  Briatooi 
thall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation ;  that  is.  Us  home  sr  luilsf 
shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  by  an  inextinguishable  fire.  Coaifut 
Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  JO.    Rev.  xiv.  10,  Sic 

2.  Corrupt,  infernal,  and  destructive  doetrinea.  Rev.  ix.  17.  Oidtf 
their  mouth  issued  fire  and  brimstone.    See  verse  18. 

Bulls. — Wicked,  violent  men.— Pml.  xxti.  18.  Many  bulb  iea 
compassed  me;  sfrono"  |bulls]  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  rontf.-ihit 
is,  mine  enemies,  who  are  as  furious  and  formidable  ss  the  baiJi 
fed  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  beset  me  on  every  aide. 

Burning.    See  Fire,  2. 

Buy.    To  atta  In  in  preference  to  earthly  riches. — See  Iss.  It.  I  Piot 
xxiu  13.    Rev.  iii.  18. 


Call— Called — Calling. 

1.  That  invitation  which  God  holds  oat  to  men  to  come  snd  enjoythe 
blessings  which  flow  from  a  sincere  reception  of  the  Cbristiu  reli- 

Sion.    Eph.  I  18.     That  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  nlling- 
lat  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  hope,  which  those,  »bo  hare 
been  invited  into  the  divine  kingdom,  may  properly  indulge. 

2.  To  call  to  any  duty ;  that  is,  to  appoint  constitute,  or  cbooce-  GiL 
i.  15.    Who  called  me,  chose  me,  6^  his  grace,  viz.  to  be  on  apoitle 

Candlestick.    See  Lamp. 
Cedars. 

1.  Great  men. — ^Zech.  xi.  2.    The  cedar  is  fallen. 

2.  Cedars  of  i>6anon.^ Kings,  princes,  and  nobles  of  Jodah.'Isa-ii 
13.  The  day  of  the  Lord  thall  be  ... .  upon  all  thejced&n  of  Lets> 
lion. 


3.  Top  of  the  young  twigs  of  cedars.- The  prime  nobility  and 

soldiery. — Ezek.  xvii.  I.    He  cropped  off  the  top  of  the  young  twip 
Chaff. — Unprofitable  and  worthless  men. — Psal.  i.  4.  The  ungodly  an 

. . .  like  the  chafT  which  the  wind  driteth  away. — MstL  iii.  Ii  Hr 

will  burn  up  the  chaff  unth  unquenchable  fire. 
Chain. — Bondage  or  ai&iction. — Lam.  iii.  7.     He  hath  made  ny  cbiiD 

heavy. 
Child,  Children. 

1.  Those  who  have  received  their  religous  knowledge,  chiradtf 
education,  &c.  from  any  one:  t.  e.  a  bieloved  disciple.  2  Tva.'i* 
Timothy,  my  dearhf  lelooed  child. 

2.  Children  joined  with  the  names  of  cities  denote  their  inhabinntt* 

citizens.     Matt,  xxiii.  37.     O  Jerusalem how  qfien,  wouU  I 

havejathered  thy  children.    See  also  Luke  xiii.  34.  xii.  4i  Gil 

IV.  *D. 

3.  Children  of  God ;  those  whom  he  regards  with  porentsl  aBecti« 
and  on  whom  he  bestows  peculiar  favour.  John  i.  IS.  ^'.'"^'^^ 
received  him,  to  them  he  gave  the  privilege  to  become  the  children  a 
God.  ...  ,,    „ 

4.  ChUdren  of  God  and  chikiren  of  the  devil,  in  1  John  lu.  10.  >» 
those  who  resemble  God,  and  those  who  resemble  Sstsn. 

Circumcision. — An  engagement  like  that  of  baptism,  to  'v''^°°ff/~! 
flesh  and  circumcise  the  heart— DeuL  x.  16.  Circomciie  tf^^ 
the  foreskin  of  your  Aeorf.- Deut.  xxx.  6.  The  Lard  ^l/^/T 
circumcise  thine  Acart.— Rom.  ii. 29.  Circumcision  isthaloj  w 
heart 

Clat  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.— Man  in  the  hands  of  his  ^^•'' 
Isa.  xliv.  8.  Abio,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father ;  ws  ere  t^^ 
and  thou  our  potter,  and  we  are  all  the  w."t>rk  of  thy  hsw-  **  "^ 
Rom  ix.  21. 
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Clauds. — ^Multitndei  and  annieit-^er.  nr.  18.  Jh  tkeM  corns  i^  at 
cloads. — ^Isa.  Ix.  &  Who  kre  thote,  thai  fly  at  a  cload  ^— Heb.  xii.  I. 
A  ckjud  t^wUmamB. 

GoiJ>i.  IncoiMtaiit  in  afieoiinii,  purpoM,  and  oonduct;  d«ttitut»  of 
fervent  piety  «Qd  holy  laal.    Aev.  iii.  15,  !& 

Column.    See  Pillar. 

CoRNUrSTONC  Jfltus  Cbriat,  who  is  compared  to  a  ooineretone  in 
three  points  of  view ;  viz. 

1.  As  thu  stone  lies  at  the  finindatioD,  and  serveo  to  give  sopport  and 
Bireneth  to  the  building,  so  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  savioDr,  is 
caUed  tkt  chief  corner^tHaae  in  Eph.  ii.  20. ;  because  this  doctrine  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  the 
fundamental  object  of  all  the  precepfii  given  by  me  apostles  and 
other  Christian  teachers. 

%  As  the  corneretone  oecames  an  important  and  oonspiouoos  place, 
Jesus  is  compared  to  it  in  i  Pet.  ii.  &,  because  God  has  made  him 
nighly  esteeiaed  (or  precious,)  and  hss  advanced  him  to  a  dignity 
and  conspicuoosness  above  all  otheis. 

&  Since  men  often  stumble  against  a  projecting  cornerstone,  Christ 
is  therefore  so  called  (Pml.  cxviii.  88.  Matt  xxi.  42.  and  parallel 
passages,)  because  his  Gospel  will  be  the  cause  of  aggravated  con- 
demnation to  those  who  wilfully  reject  it.  (Robimon's  Lexicon, 
p.  21. 

Cross. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  that  is,  of  Christ  crucified.  Tkt  crott  of 
Christ,  the  preaching  of  the  arott,  occur  in  this  sense  in  1  Cor.  L  17, 
la    See  also  Gal.  V.  11.  vt.  12.  Ii.  PhU.  iii.  la 

2.  To  take  up  or  bear  one's  cross,  that  is,  to  be  ready  to  undergo  the 
severest  trials,  or  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  roost  imminent  dangers. 
Matt.  X.  Sa  xvl  24.    Mark  viii.  34.  x.  21.    Luke  ix.  2a  xiv.  27. 

Crown  of  Ufa,  a  triumphant  immortality. — Hev.  ii.  10.  Be  thou 
failh/ui  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

Cop. 

I  The  blessings  and  favours  of  God. — ^Pfeal.  xxiii.  5.  My  cup  runneth 
over.  The  cup  of  eahaiion,  ia  PsaL  exvi.  la,  is  a  cup  of  thanks- 
giving; Or  blessing  the  Lord  for  all  his  merdes. 

1  The  Cup  (f  Uetnng.— The  paschal  cup  was  called  by  the  Jevva  the 
Ci^  ofUeteing,  because  they  sanctified  it  by  giving  thanks  to  God 
for  it  To  this  Sanit  Pkul  alludes  in  1.  Cor.  x.  16.  when  he  terms  the 
sacri  mental  cup  the  cup  of  blessing. 

I.  Afflictions  or  sofierings,  the  eOiictB  of  the  wrathof  God.— Tsa.  Ii.  17. 
Stand  upt  O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  ef  the  Lord 
the  cup  of  his  fury.  Thou  hast  drunken  the  dregt  cf  the  cup  of 
trtmiUng.    See  mill,  a 


Darkness. 

1.  Sin  and  ignorance. — Rom.  xiii.  \%  Let  us  cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness. 

2.  Affliction,  misery,  and  adveisiiy--Jer.  xiii.  16.  Gtee  glory  to  the 
Lord  wmr  God,  before  he  cause  darkness.  See  £zm.  xxx.  la 
xxxiv.  la 

3.  Dariuiess  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Genera]  darkness  and  de- 
ficiency in  the  government — Isa.  xiii.  10.  7%e  stars  <2^Aeaven,  and 
the  constellations  thereof  shall  not  eive  their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened  in  hit  going  forth,  and  Me  moon  shul  not  cause  her  light 
to  shine.    See  £zek.  xxxil  7.  and  Joel  ii.  10.  31.  iii.  15. 

Day. 

1.  A  year,  in  prophetical  language. — Eiatk.  iv.  a  Thou  thcdt  bare 
the  iniquUy  of  ike  house  of  Judah  forty  days ;  /  lune  appointed  thee 
each  day  for  a  year.  See  also  Isa.  xx.  3.  (Bp^  Lowth's  veruon  and 
notes.) — ^Rev.  ii.  10.     Ye  shcM  have  tribulation  ten  days. 

2.  An  appointed  time  or  season. — Isa.  xxxiv.  8.  It  is  the  day  cf  the 
Lord's  vengeance.    See  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  4. 

3.  A  state  of  truth,  hope,  and  knowledge.-*!.  Thess.  v.  5,  Ye  are  all 
children  of  the  light,  and  diiSdren  of  At  day. 

Dkath. 

1  The  separation  of  (he  soul  from  the  body. — Gen.  xxv.  11.  After 
the  death  of  Abraham,  &c.  This  is  temporal  or  the  jirsi  death, 
which  is  the  common  lot  of  man  by  the  divine  sentence.  (Gen.  iii. 
19.)    The 

2.  Second  death  (be3^nd  the  grave)  is  the  eternal  separation  of  the 
whole  man  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  God ;  not  only  an  ex- 
tinction of  all  our  pleasurable  feelings,  and  of  all  our  hopes  of  hap- 
piness, bat  an  everwluring  sense  of  this  extinction,  **  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." — Rev.  ii.  11.    He 
that  ooercometh  shaU  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death, 
a  The  state  of  a  soul  insensible  ofsin  snd  corrnption.  and  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  life.— Jude  la    TVmcs  deed.^Rev.  iii.  1.    7%ou.... 
ar(  dead. 
i  A  state  of  mortification,  death  onto  sin,  and  crucifixion  with  Christ — 
Rom.  vi.  8.    He  that  is  dead,  it  freed  from  sin. — 1  Pet  ii  24.     Who 
his  ornn  self  bare  our  tint  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being 
dead  to  sin,  should  li^e  to  righteousness. 

DXSVRT. 

I>esert  of  the  Sea. — Babylon. — Isa.  xxi.  1.  l%e  burden  of  the  desert 
of  the  sea.  Babylon  and  the  adjacent  country  in  so  called,  because 
it  wiM  shertly  to  become  desert,  and  a  maish  full  of  pools  of  water, 
as  if  converted  into  a  lake  or  inland  sea.  The  country  about 
B:ihylon,  and  especially  below  it  towards  the  sea,  was  a  great  flat 
menus,  nflen  overilowed  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (fip.  Lowth 
and  Dr.  Snott  in  Inc.) 
Dew  upon  Herbs.— The  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  the  power  of  the 
rf>siirrention.— Hos.  xiv.  &  /  tuili  be  zt  the  dew  tmfo  Israel.—- Isa. 
x&vi.  I  a    Thy  'dead  men  shall  live  ,*  together  with  my  dead  bodn  ihaU 


they  oruSL    Awake  and  sSng,  ye  that  dweB  m  dutt,for  thy  dew  it  aa 
the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead. 

Doo. 

1.  The  OentUes.>^The  bad  properties  of  dogs  are  obstinate  barking, 
biting,  insatiable  gluttony,  filihiness  in  lust  vomitina,  and  returning 
to  their  vomit  (Compare  Prov.  xxi.  11.2  Pet  ii.  22.)  Hence  the 
Gentiles,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  their  lives,  and  their  being 
without  the  covenant  were  called  dogs  by  the  Jews.— Matt  xv.  26 
It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children' t  bread  and  cast  it  to  do^g. — PuL 
xxii.  16.  Dogs  have  compassed  me,  the  auemUy  tf  the  wicked  have 
inclosed  me. 

a  A  watchman,  for  his  vigilance  to  give  notice  of  approaching 
danger. — Isa.  Ivi.  10.    His  wiUhmen  are  blind,  they  are  cil ignorant 
they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark, 

a  Impudent,  shameless  persons,  and  false  teachers. — Rev.  xxii.  15 
Without  are  dogs. — Phil.  iii.  a    Beware  of  dogs. 

Dominion. 

1.  Power. — Neh.  ix.  2a     They  had  dominion  over  them. 

2.  Perrons  over  whom  another  has  power. — Psal.  cxiv.  2.  Israel  w^ 
his  dominion. 

3.  AngeU. — Col.  i.  16.    By  him  were  created, . ..  ..dominions. 

4.  The  universal  government  of  Almighty  God. — Dan.  vii.  U.  Hit 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion. 

Door. 

1.  Door  opened  in  heaven.  The  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment— Rev.  iv.  1.  /  looked,  and,  behoQ,  a  door  [was]  opened  in 
heaven. 

a  An  open  door. — ^The  free  exercise  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel. — 
1  Cor.  xvi.  a  A  grecU  door  and  effectual  is  opened  utUo  me.  See 
al8o2Cor.  ii.  la    Col.  i v.  a    Acts  xiv.  27. 

DaAOON. 

1.  A  8}'mbol  of  a  king  that  is  an  enemy.— In  Ezek.  xxix.  a  it  means  the 
king  of  Egypt,  so  also  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  13. 

2.  Satan  acting  and  ruling  bv  his  visible  ministers.— Rev.  xii.  9.  Be- 
hold, a  great  red  dragon,  ^r. 

a  Anv  hurtful  thing. — Psal.  xci.  13.     The  young  lion  and  the  dragon 

shaU  thou  trample  under  foot. 
Drunk— Drunkenness. 

1.  The  symbol  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  sinners,  who,  making  no 
use  of  their  reason,  plunge  themaelvos  in  all  manner  of  crimes. — 

Isa.  xxviii.  1.  3.     Woe  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim T%e 

drunkards  of  Ephraim  shall  he  trodden  under  feet. 

2.  That  stuplditv,  which  ariues  frjiu  God's  judgments ;  when  the  sin 
ner  is  under  the  consternation  of  his  misery,  as  one  astonished,  stag 
eering,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do. — Isa.  xxix.  9.  TViey  are  drunken, 
out  nca  with  wine ;  they  stngger,  but  ntd  with  strong  drink. — Isa.  Ii.  21. 
Thou  affiicted  and  drunken,  but  not  with  unne.  See  also  Jer.  xiii 
13. 14.  nnd  Lam.  iii.  15. 

Dust  and  Ashes. — Mortal  man,  under  death  and  condemnation.— 
Gen.  xviii.  Sr7.    /  have  taken  uj)on  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which 
am  but  dust  and  ashes. — Gen.  ui.  la    Dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  snait 
thou  return.    See  Job  xiii.  6. 


Eaglk. 

1.  A  kin^  or  kingdom. — Eaek.  xvii.  A  great  eagle,  with  great  wtngt 
long  winged,  full  offecuhert,  which  had  divers  colours,  came  to  Leba 
non:  that  is,  Nebuchadnezzar.     The  divert  cdoum  refer  to  the 
various  nations  that  composed  the  Babylonian  empire. 

a  The  Roman  army,  whose  ensigns  or  standards  were  esgles. — ^Matt. 
xxiv.  2a  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  wiU  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.    See  Wings. 

a  Eaa^et*  Winga — ^To  be  borne  on  eagles*  wings  signifies  divine 
miraculous  deliverance^  Who  can  pursue  the  eagle  through  the 
air,  and  take  firom  him  what  is  committed  to  his  charge  ?  Exod. 
xix.  4.  Ptal.  xci.  4.  Isa.  xl.  31.  Rev.  xii.  14. 

Earthen  Vessel.— >Tfae  body  of  man.— 2.  Cor.  iv.  7.  We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels. 

Earthquakes.— Great  revolutions  or  changes  in  the  political  worid.--^ 
Joel  ii.  10.  The  earth  skalt  quake  before  them.  See  also  Haggai  ii. 
2L    Heb.xii.26. 

EoTPT. — A  mystical  name  of  wickednea. — Rev.  xi.  a  TAetr  dead 
bodies  [shall  lie]  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  it 
eaUed  Sodom  and  Egypt 

Elders  (the  twenty-four.)  Probably  such  of  the  Patriarchs  snd  Pro- 
phets of  the  old  church,  as  saw  by  faith  the  day  of  redemption  end 
rejoiced;  and  who  are  expressly  termed  Elclers  (r^trCv npsO  in 
Heb.  xi.  2. — Rev.  iv.  10.  The  four  and  twenty  e\6enfall  down  be- 
fore him  that  liveth  for  ever.  [See  Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iv 
10.] 

Eyes  admit  of  various  interpretations,  according  to  circumstances. 

I.  As  applied  to  the  Almighty,  they  denote, 

1.  His  knowledge  and  prescience. — Prov.  xv.  3.  Hit  eye  t>  in  ev&ry 
place  to  behold  good  and  evil.    See  Psal.  xi.  4. 

2.  His  watchful  providence.— P^.  xxxiv.  15.  T*he  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  upon  the  nghteous. 

n.  As  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  they  sienify  his  omnipresence.— Rev.  v 
6.  In  the  midst  of  the  elders  stood  a  Xamo^  having, . . .  seven  eyes.  [See 
Dean  Woodhouse,  in  toe] 

111.  As  applied  to  Men,  the  eyes  denote, 

1.  The  understanding,  which  is  as  it  were  the  eye  oi  the  soulv— Pkal 
cxix.  18.    Open  thou  mine  eves. 

2.  A  guide  or  counseller.— Jon  xxix.  15.    i  was  eyes  to  the  blind. 

3.  The  whole  man. — Rev.  i.  7.  Every  eye  shall  see  him ;  that  is,  all 
men. 
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f  Good  or  •vU  deniw  aH  deagiv.— Dent  ixviii.  51  HU  ey  AaU 
he  evil  tmoardt  ki»  hrotkar. — ver.  56.  Htr  eyo  flAotf  be  ovU  toworde 
the  kuAandof  her  hoecm^  and  towarde  her  mmi,  and  toujarde  her 
daughter.  'Tbai  ii,  they  ihali  Ibnn  cruel  aad  evil  deiigiM  Agaioet 
them  to  kill,  and  even  to  eat  them.  History  oonfinna  the  piedio- 
tioD. 


Facc. 

I.  Ai  applied  to  God,  it  denotes  his  favour.— Dan.  ix.  17.  Cokm  fAy 
face  to  «Atne  upon  thy  eanduary. — See  FmL  xxxi.  16. 

S.  As  applied  to  man. 

Faces  harder  than  a  rock  (Jer.  v.  3.)  denote  unblushing,  shameleai 
persons. 

Faith  (nirric)  In  oonse<}oence  of  not  attending  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  irtrrK,  which  m  our  authorised  veision  is  usually  trans- 
lated /ai<A,  it  has  been  applied  by  many  divines,  wherever  it  occun, 
exclusively  to  fiuth  in  the  Mevian,  when  the  oontoxt  often  manifestly 
requirss  it  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense.  Faith  or  believing  then 
denotes, 

I.  Our  auenting  to  any  truths  even  to  tueh  truths  at  art  known  by  the 
evidencet  of  our  tentee :  thus  in  John  xx.  29.  Thomas,  whom  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  had  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection,  is  said  to  have  believed, 

i.  A  general  ditpontion  of  the  mind  to  embrace  aU  that  we  know  concern- 
ing God,  whether  by  reason  or  revelation :  as  in  Heb.  xL  6.  Without 
faith  it  it  UnpottibU  to  pleate  Ood ;  which  expression  is  subsequent- 
ly^pplied  to  the  existence  of  God,  his  goodness  and  bounty  towards 
his  sincere  worshipperL 

3.  A  peculiar  atteni  to  a  certain  revelation ;  fbr  instance,  in  Rom.  iv. 
throughout,  and  in  other  pasnges  that  treat  of  Abraham's  faith,  it  is 
manitost  that  this  faith  must  be  referrsd  to  the  peculiar  promises 
made  to  Abraham  that  a  son  should  be  bom  unto  him,  though  he 
himself  was  then  about  a  hundred  years  old,  and  Saral^  who  was 
ninety,  was  barren. 

i.  An  attent  riven  to  the  revelation  made  to  Motet;  as  when  the 
children  of  urael  are  said  to  have  bdieved  the  Lord  and  hit  tervant 
Motet.    (Exod.  xiv.  31.  comparsd  with  John  v.  45,  46.  and  ix.  88.) 

S.  An  attent  given  to  the  rdatum  made  to  the  profit :  as  when  King 
Jehoahaphat  says  to  the  Jews  (2  Chron.  xx.  20.,)  "  Bdieve  in  the 
Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established ;  bdieve  his  prophets,  so 
shall  ye  prosper."    Compare  also  Isa.  vii.  9. 

0.  A  cordial  attent  to  the  Chrittian  tevdation  or  to  some  of  its  leading 
and  fundamental  points ;  as  in  those  passages  where  we  are  com- 
manded  to  believe  m  Christ,  or  that  he  is  the  Son  rf  Ood,  or  that  he 
rote  from  the  dead, 

7.  An  attent  to  future  and  invisible  things  revealed  by  God,  as  in 
Heb.  xi.  1.  where  it  is  defined  to  be  the  ndtttanee  of  thingt  hoped 
for^  and  the  evidence  ^thingt  not  teen,  that  is,  the  giving  of  a  present 
subsistence  to  things  future,  which  are  fully  expected,  and  the 
proving  and  demonstrating  of  things  which  are  not  seen. 

8.  The  Gospel,  as  in  Gal.  iil  2.  where  Saint  Paul  demands  of  the 
Galfttians,  whether  they  received  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
or  by  the  hearing  <^fauh :  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  the 
hearing  of  faith  aenotet  the  hearing  ofthe  preached  Gospel ;  aild  in 
this  sense  the  vford  faith  appears  to  be  used  in  all  those  parts  ofthe 
£pistle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  works  ofthe  law. 

9.  A  pertuation  that  what  we  do  is  well  pleating  to  Ood:  thus  the 
meaninff  of  Rom.  xiv.  23,  Whattoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  is,  that 
it  is  sinful  in  us  to  do  any  thing,  which  we  are  not  fully  persuaded 
is  well  pleasing  to  God,  or  at  least  permitted  by  him. 

10.  Faith  in  miracles,  that  is,  a  firm  confidence  in  Christ,  to  which,  at 
the  first  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was  armexed  the  performance 
of  miracles :  such  was  the  faith  which  Jesus  Christ  frequently  re- 
quired of  his  disciples  and  others,  that  he  mi||ht  work  certain 
miracles  by  them  (compare  Matt  xviL  20.  Mark  xl  22.  xvi.  17.  and 
Luke  xvii.  6.;)  and  to  which  Saint  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
Lastly,  faith  sometimes  si^ifies, 

II.  Fiddity,  or  faithfulness  m  the  discharge  of  duties  or  promiMs,  and 
so  the  Greek  word  jr«0>Ti«  is  properly  rendered  in  Tit.  ii.  10. ;  as  it 
also  should  have  been  in  1  'Tim.  v.  12.,  the  fiiith,  there  said  to  have 
been  castoflfby  the  younger  widows,  being  ihexr fidelity  to  Christ. 

Falling  down,  or  prostrate,  beibre  another. — Submission  and  ho- 
mage.—Isa.  xiv.  14.  Tftey  thaXLfaH  down  unto  thee,  and  make  sup- 
plication unto  thee.    See  also  (*en.  xxvii.  29.  xxxvii.  7, 6. 

FAHiLY.—The  Church  of  God.~Eph.  iil  15.  Cy  icAom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  it  named. 

Fat. 

1.  The  roost  excellent  of  every  thing. — Pml.lxxxi.  16.  Hethouldhave 
.ffd  them  with  the  finest  (Heb /a/)  ofthe  whtaL — Pbal.  cxlvii.  14.  He 
fiUeth  thee  with  thefin^tt  (Heb./aO  ofthe  wheat. 

2.  Riches.— Paal.  jx'u.  29.  All  thetkt  upon  earth.— Jer.  v.  2a  T%ey 
are  waxen  fat 

Fathkr. 

1.  God,  whose  children  we  all  are  by  creation  and  redemption. — Blal. 
i.  6.  If  I  be  a  father,  toA^re  it  mine  honour  t — Mai.  ii.  10.  Htve  we 
not  all' one  Father  I  Hath  not  one  Ood  created  ut  t  See  Jer.  xxxi. 
9. 

2.  Father  of  any  thing;  that  is,  the  author,  cause,  or  source  of  it — 
John  viii.  44.  Whm he  (Satan)  tpeakt^ alie  ,..  heitUte father  tf 
if.— Jamas  i.  17.  The  Father  oflightt ;  the  source  of  spiritual  anid 
coporeal  light 

3.  Example,  pattern,  or  prototype.~John  viii.  44.  Ye  are  of  your 
father,  the  aevil ;  ye  follow  the  example  of  Satan,  so  that  he  may  be 
properly  called  your  father,  and  ye  his  children. 


FiKLik    The  Worid.p^Matt.  silL  38L 

Fiac. 

1.  With  such  adjuncts  as  denote  that  it  is  not  put  fbr  lii^  it 

destruction  or  torment,  great  sickness*  war,  and  ii»  diiina\ 

Isa.  xlii.  25.    It  hath  tet  him  on  fire.— Isa.  Ixvi.  1&  The 

come  with  fire.   See  Ezek.  xxii.  20—22. 
a.  Burning  Jire.— The  wrath  of  God.— Eiek.  xan.  31.    / 

turned  them  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath. 

3.  Afflictkxis,  or  peieecutiop^ba.  xxiv.  Ifi.  Olor^y yatkalam»Goi 
tnthefins. 

4.  Coalt  ^  fire  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  God«  or  fiem  his 
countenance,  aenoto  his  anger.— PnL  xviii.  8. 12, 13L 

FuLMAMSNT.    See  Hkavkni. 
Flish  (or  Mkat.) 

1.  The  riches,  goods,  or  possessions  of  any  person  eonqvered,  opprae 
sed,  or  slain,  as  the  case  may  be.— FmlL  Ixxiv.  14.  That  Areo&eit 
the  headt  ^leviathan  in pieeet  (didst  destroy  the  power  of  Phaiwib 
and  his  pnncea,)  [and]  gavett  htm  [to  be]  meat  to  tkepeople  inhsbiODf 
the  wilderness:  that  is,  didst  enrich  the  Israeliiee  wiih  their 
spoils.— ka.  xvii.  4.  Thefatnen  ofhii  flesh  tihaU  he  made  jesa.  See 
also  Mic. iii.  2, 3.  and  Zech.  xi  9i  16.;  in  ail  which  plMca  ifaelVr 
gum  explains  JlesA  by  riches  and  substance. 

2.  7b  dewmr  mw^  flesh,  ift  to  conquer  and  spoil  aaanjr  eneniies  sf  ihsii 
lands  and  possessions.    In  Dan.  vii.  &  this  expression  ia  xmeA  is  4e 
note  the  cruelty  of  the  Modes  and  Peisiana.  aanv  of  whose  sm e 
reigns  were  more  like  ferocious  bears  than  men.  lostaiioes  of  thetr 
cruelty  abound  in  almost  all  the  historians  who  have  wntm  of 
their  afllain. 

3  Weak,  mortal  man.— ba.  xL  6.    A2(  flesh  isgratt. 

4.  The  extoiior  of  man ;  via. 

(1.)  External  actions,  as  circumcision,  the  dioice  of  tbod,  Ac  m 
which  the  body  is  the  part  chiefly  aflected. — Son.  it.  1.  What  thaB 
we  tau  then,  that  Abraham  our  father  hath  found,  at  pertaining  to  lie 
flesh  r  t.  €.  so  far  as  ie^[arda  eiternal  actioiis.— 1  Cor.  x.  18.  Bekdi 
IsradafUx  the  flesh ;  t.  e  as  it  respects  the  external  perlbrmance«f 
their  reliffious  rites.— Gal.  iii.  3..  ..ilrc  ye  now  made  petfecl  hy  Ike 
flesh  T  wul  ye  turn  again  to  mere  external  ceremonies  ? 
(2.)  External  appearance,  oonditk>n,  circmnstaneea,  chanMter 
John  vL  63.  The  flesh  prqfUeth  nolking^%  Cor.  y.  1&  We 
no  man  after  the  flesh. 

Fi/WD.— Extreme  danger.— IVmL  Ixix.  15.     Lei  not  ike 
overflow  me.    See  Juvkb. 

Food.    See  BaiAa 

FoRKHEAD. — ^A  public  profession  or  appearance  before  men. — Aa 
tiently,  slaves  were  stigmatised  in  their  forehead  with  their  mafter's 
mark ;  hence  to  be  secued  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  viL  3^)  and  u>  have 
a  mark  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.  16.  &c.,)  is  to  SMko  a  nablie  pro 
fession  of  belonging  to  the  person  whose  mark  ia  aaii  to  be  r» 
ceived. 

Four.    See  Numbers. 

FoREvr  of  the  South-fleld.    See  SouTH-nELO. 

FoRNiCATtoNv— AU  those  carnal  impurities,  which 
amonff  the  heathens,  and  even  formed  a  part  of  their 
Rev.  li.  20.    Thou  tufirett  that  woman  Jeubd, ...  fa  eeduee  my 
vantt  to  commit  fomincation. 

FoRTEcaa.— Soe  Towers. 

Fox.— A  cunnmgMleceiiful  person^— Loke  xiii.  38.  6o»  iett  that  iex.— 
Ezek.  xiii.  4.    Thy  prophett  are  like  the  foxes  in  the  deserts. 

Fruit. 

1.  The  conseqoenoos  of  an  action.  Prov.LSt.  They  shaB  eat  the  Avt 
of  their  own  ways. 

2.  Good  works — mL  13,    He  (the  pious  man) iringetkferth 

hit  fruit  in  his  season^— Matt  iiL  8.    Bring  forth  fraiia  amet  for  re^ 
penioaot* 

Furnace. 

1.  A  place  of  great  affiictk>n.— Deut  iv.  20.  The  Loed  haih . . .  hreugss 
you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  out  of  Egypt. 

2.  Such  afllictions  as  God  sends  for  the  amendment  and  correctian  of 
men.  —Jer.  ix.  7.  I  unU  melt  them,  and  try  them,  that  is^  ia  Iha 
furnace  of  affliction. 


Garments. 

1.  White  garments  were  not  only  the  emolen  of  purity  and  being  ia 
the  favour  of  God  (IWL  li.  7.  Isa.  i.  !&,>  bat  also,  as  beinj^  worn 
on  festival  days,  were  tokens  of  joy  and  pleesure.  (laa.  Iii.  ]  IzL 
10.)  Kings  and  princes  likewise  were  arrayed  in  white  garawnts 
of  fine  linen.  (Gen.  xli.  42.  1  Chron.  xv.  27.  Luke  xvi.  19.)  Hencew 
to  walk  or  be  clothed  in  white,  sigiufies  to  be  prosperous,  socoessful, 
and  victorious,  to  be  holy,  happy,  honoured,  and  rewarded. — ReT. 

iii.  4, 5.    They  thaU  walk  in  white The  same  shaU  be  clothed 

in  white  raiment 

2.  Souls.— Rev.  iii.  4.  7\ou  hast  a  few  namet  ra  Sardit  whtch  kavt 
not  defiled  their  garments.— The  Hebrews  oonsidefcd  holiness  as  the 
garb  of  the  soul,  and  evil  actions  as  stains  or  spots  upon  this  garb 

Gates. 

1.  Gatet  of  the  daughter  of  Sion.  The  ordinances  of  Jehovah,  hy 
which  the  soul  is  helped  forward  in  the  way  of  salvation. — Poftl.  ix. 
14.  77!ui<  /  may  thow  forth  aU  thy  praite  in  the  gates  ^  the  daughter 
of  Sion. 

2.  'Oatet  of  Death. 

Imminent  danger  of  death. — I^nL  ix.  13    Have  vierew  t^ion  aw,  0 

Loan thou  that  ddiverett  me  from  the  gates  of  iieeth.    **  IIm 

Hebrew  poets  supposed  the  lower  world,  or  region  of  death,  to  havs 
gates.    Thus  it  is  said  in  Job  xxxviii.  17.    Uns  Ihs  gates  of  daub 
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been,  opened  vntotheet  or  kul  then  utn  ike  doort  of  the  thadow  of 


Ibund  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Ibid.  ^  12.  Dr.  Good'a 
Tmnalation  of  Job.  p.  453.] 

2  Secori^. — (Becanae  gatea  are  a  lecaritf  to  a  fortreaa  or  city.) — Pial 
czl  vii.  1  a  Hb  kath  Btrengtketud  the  bars  ot'  thy  gates.  That  it,  God 
has  given  Jenualem  security,  and  pot  it  out  of  danger.  So,  in  Job 
zixviii.  10.,  the  §eUing  of  ban  and  gatea  afniinst  the  sea,  means  the 
securing  of  the  earth  against  its  inroads.  The  decree,  there  alluded 
to,  as  imposed  by  the  Almighty  upon  the  ocean,  is  that  wonderful 
law  of  frravation  in  fluids,  t^  which,  all  the  parts  of  them  exerting 
an  equal  pressure  upcm  one  another,  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
is  maintamed. 

GiaoLE. — ^The  eastem  people,  wearing  long  and  loose  garments,  were 
unfit  for  action  or  businenof  any  kind,  without  girding  their  clothes 
about  them.  A  girdle  therefore  denotes  strength  and  activity ;  and 
to  unlooae  it  is  to  deprive  a  peison  of  strength,  to  render  him  unfit 
for  action. — Isa.  v.  27.  Nor  tkaU  the  j^irdle  rf  their  loinM  be  loosed.-* 
Isa.  xlv.  1.  IwiU  loose  the  loins  of  lungs  to  open  before  him  (Cyrus) 
the  tu}o4eaved  gatee. 

Gold. 

1.  Good  men  bearing  trouble,  as  gold  bears  the  fire. — Job  xxiiL  lOi 
When  he  hath  tried  me^  I  ihaU  come  forth  aa  gold. 

2.  Such  faith  and  virtue  as  will  enable  its  possessor  to  stand  a  fiery 
trial. — Rev.  iii.  181  /  counael  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the 
jEre. — See  Imaob. 

Grapes. — Fruits  of  righteousness. — Isa.  v.  2.  He  looked  that  it  ahotdd 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  todd  grapea. 

Grass. — ^The  common  people,  or  mankind  in  general— Isa.  xL  6, 7. 
AUJiesk  IS  grass ;  that  is,  weak  and  impotent  as  grass. 

Ground. — ^The  heart  of  ipan< — Luke  viti.  15.  That  on  the  good 
ground,  are  they  toAidt,  in  an  honeat  and  good  heart,  having  Seard 
the  toord,  keep  tf. 

Growth  of  plants. 

1.  Resurrection  and  glorification.— Hoe.  xiv.  7.  They  thai  dwelt  under 
hia  shadow  ahoQ,  return ;  thev  afuiU  revive  eu  the  com ;  they  ahaU 
grow  as  the  tnne.— John  xii.  24.  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  iAideih  alone ;  but  tfit  dae,  if  bringeth  forth  mudk 
jruiL  See  aln  Isa.  Ixvi.  14.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  36—44. 
2.  Growth  in  grace. — Isa.  Iv.  10, 11.  For  aa  the  rain  cometh  down, 
and  the  anow  from  heaven  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
earth,  and  maheth  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  aeed  to  the 
aower,  and  bread  to  the  eater  f — so  ahaU  my  word  be* 


Hau^ 

1.  The  devastations  made  by  the  inroads  of  enemies. — ^Isa.  xxviii.  2. 
The  Lord  hath  a  mishty  and  a  atrong  one  [which]  aa  a  tempMt  of 
hail ^aU  caat  down  to  the  earth  with  the  Aam2.— Under  this  re- 
semblance the  prophet  represents  the  utter  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,  which  afterwards  was  aeoomplished  by  Shal- 
roaneser.    Compsre  Isa.  xxxii.  19.    Ezek.  xiii.  11.  1a 

2.  Hail  and  fire.— The  calamities  of  war.  with  all  their  horrors^— Rev. 
viii.  7.     There  fallowed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  Hood. 

Hair. 

1.  Grey  hairs. — Decay  of  natural  strength,  and  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion.— Hos.  viL  9.  Grey  hain  are  here  and  there  upon  Am,  and  he 
knoweth  it  not. 

2.  Shaving  the  head,  the  hair  of  the  feet  and  of  the  beard,  with  a 
razor  hired  (the  king  of  AsByria).  in  Isa.  vii.  20.  signifies  the  troubles, 
slaughter,  and  destruction  that  were  to  be  brought  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  Assyrian  king  and  liis  armies. 

II  AN D. — Power  and  strength. 

1  liight  hand.— Great  protection  and  favour. — Ptal.  xviii.  35.  Thy 
right  hand  hath  holden  me  i^. 

2.  Laying  the  right  hand  upon  a  person.  The  conveyance  of  bless- 
ings— strength — power,  and  autnority.  Thus  Jacob  conveyed  bless- 
ings to  the  two  sons  of  Joseph.  (Gen.  xlviii-  20.)  The  hand  that 
touched  the  prophet  Daniel  (x.  10.)  strengthened  him ;  and  Moses 
by  la3ring  his  right  hand  upon  Joshua  (Numb.  xxviL  18.),  delegated, 
a  portion  of  his  authority  to  him. 

3.  Hand  of  God  upon  a  prophet— The  immediate  operation  of  God  or 
his  Holy  Spirit  upon  a  prophet— £zek.  viii.  1.  The  hand  of  the 
Lord  God  fell  upon  me.  Compare  1  Kings  xviii.  46.  2  Kings  iii. 
15. 

Harvest. 

1.  Some  destroying  judgment,  by  which  people  fall  as  com  by  the 
scythe.— Joel  iii.  1 3.    Put  ye  in  the  aickle,for  the  harvest  tf  ripe, 

2.  The  end  of  the  toorU.— Siatt.  xiii.  39. 
Head. 

1.  The  superior  part  or  governing  principle. — ^Isa.  i.  5.  7%e  whole 
head  ia  stcft.— Dan.  ii.  3a  Thou  art  this  head  of  goM.— Isa.  vii.  8, 
9.  The  head  (that  is,  the  sovereign,)  of  Vamaacua  is  Rezin ;  and 
the  head  (f  Samaria  ia  Remaliah'a  eon ;  that  is,  Pekah  king  of 
Israel. 

2.  Heads  of  a  people.— Princes  or  magistntes.— Isa.  xxix.  10.  The 
prophete  and  your  heads  (marginal  rendering)  hath  he  covered. — 
Micah  iii  1.  9. 11.  Hear,  O  heads  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princea  ef  the 
houM  qf  Itrad ....  The  heads  judge  for  reward, 

3.  When  a  body  politic  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  an  anhnal, 
and  is  considerad  as  one  body,  the  Aeoiof  it,  by  the  rale  of  analogy, 
Is  its  caoiU^  city.— Isa.  vii.  8.  9.  The  head  of  Syria  ia  Damaa- 
Vol,  IL  8  N 


cue. And  the  head  of  Ephraim  (that  is,  of  the  kingdom  f)f 

Israel,)  ia  Samaria. 
Hkat.    (Scorching.)— Trouble  and  persecution. — Matt.  xiii.  6.  il 
When  the  sun  loos  up,  they  were  scorched,  and  becauae  they  had  nd 

root,  they  withered  away When  tribulation  or  persecntkm 

ariaeth  becauae  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  ia  offended. 

HVAVKNS. 

1.  The  Divine  Power  ruling  over  the  worid. — ^Dan.  iv.2S,,,, After 
that  thou  ahalt  know  that  the  heavens  do  rule. 

2.  God.— Matt  xxi.  25.  The  baptiam  of  John,  whence  waa  it  f  From 
heaven  or  of  men  f  dec.- Luke  xv.  19.  /  have  ainned  againat  hea 
ven,  and  before  thee.    See  also  verse  21. 

3.  Heaven  and  earth. — A  political  univerie. — tsa.  li.  16.  That  Imay 
plant  the  heavens,  qimI  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  say  unto 
Sion,  **  Thou  art  my  people."  That  is,  that  I  might  make  those  who 
were  but  scattered  persons  and  slaves  in  Eg3rpt  before,  a  kingdom 
and  polity,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.  See 
Door,  1. 

Hstx. 

1.  Utter  destruction,  a  total  overthrow.— ba.  xiv.  15.  Matt.  xL  8S. 
Thou  ahalt  be  brought  down  to  hell. 

2.  The  ^nerel  receptacle  of  the  deed,  the  place  of  departed  souls^-* 
Rev.  1. 18. — /  have  the  keya  of  hell  and  of  death, 

HsLMCT.— Salvation.— Eph.  vi.  17. 1.  Thess.  v.  8. 

Hills.    See  Mountains. 

HmtuNO.  A  &lse  minister  who  careth  not  ibr  the  sheep.— John  x. 
12, 13.  He  that  ia  an  hireling,  whoae  own  the  aheep arenot,., .Jlulh, 
becauae  he  ia  an  hireling,  ana  careth  not  for  the  aheep. 

Hope 

1.  The  object  of  hope ;  i.  e.  future  felicity.  Rom.  viii.  24.  Gal  v.  5 
Col.  i.  &  2.  Thess.  ii.  16. 

2.  The  oothor  or  source  of  hope. — 1  Tim.  i.  1. — Jeaua  Chriat,  our 
hope. — Col.  i.  27.    Chriat  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory. 

3.  Confidence,  security. — ^Acts  li.  26.    Myfleah  ah/dtreat  in  hope. 
Horn. 

1.  Regal  power,  or  monarchy. — ^Jer.  xlviii.  25.  The  horn  of  Moab  is 
cut  off'  In  Zech.  i.  18. 21.  and  Dan.  viii.  20—22.  the/our  homa  are 
the  iour  great  monarchies,  each  of  which  had  subdued  the  Jews. 

2.  Homa  m  an  altar. — ^The  Divine  protection. — Amos  iii.  14.  The 
horns  of  the  altar  ahaU  be  cut  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  That  is, 
there  shall  be  no  more  atonements  made  upon  the  altar.  The 
asylum  or  sanctuary  thereof  shall  not  stand.  Antiently,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  an  altar  was  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  such 
penons  as  fied  to  it  for  refuge. 

3.  Strength,  glory,  and  power. — Horns  (it  is  well  known)  are  emblems 
of  these  qualities  boln  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  because  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  homed  animals  consist  in  their  horns.  By 
the  aeven  homa,  attributed  to  the  Lamb,  (in  Rev.  v  6.)  is  simifi#a 
that  universal  power  which  our  Lord  obtained,  when,  surorioff 
death  under  the  form  of  an  innocent  victim,  he  thereby  vaiH^uished 
the  formidable  enemy  of  man.  AU  power,  said  he  to  his  disciples 
immediately  after  this  conflict,  ia  given  to  me  in  Aeoveii  and  in  earth, 
(Matt  xxvui.  18.) 

4.  Horn  of  Salvation.— A  mighty  and  glorious  Saviour,  or  Deliverer.— 
Pnl.  xviii.  2.  The  Lord  is.  . .  (As  horn  of  my  salvation.  See  Luke 
169. 

HORSI. 

\,  The  symbol  of  war  and  conquest — Qod  hath  made  Judah  aa  hia 
goodly  horse  in  the  battle.  That  it.  He  will  make  them  conquerors 
over  nis  enemies,  glorious  and  successful. 

2.  More  particularly  ofapeedy  conquest— Joel  ii.  4.  The  apptaranct 
of  them  ia  aa  the  appearance  of  horses  $  and  aa  horaeanen  ao  ahaU  they 
run. — Hab,  i.  8.  J%eir  horses  are  swifter  than  leoparda.-^et.  iv. 
13.    iRa  horses  €ue  swifter  than  eaglea, 

3.  White  being  the  symbol  of  joy,  felicity,  and  prosperity,  and  white 
horaea,  bein^  used  by  victors  on  their  daysof  triumi^,  are  the  sym- 
bol of  certain  victory  and  great  triumph  upon  that  account — ^Rev. 
vi.  2.  laaw,  and  behold  a  white  horse ;  and  he  that  aal  on  Atsi.. .. 
werd  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.    See  also  Black. 

House. 

1.  The  Church  of  God^l  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  House  of  God,  which  u 
the  church  of  the  living  God,    See  Heb.  iii.  6. 

2.  The  body  of  man.— 2  Cor.  v.  1.  If  our  earthly  house  of  [thui 
tabemade  were  dissolved. 

IIungbr  and  Thirst.— The  appetites  of  the  spirit  after  righteous 
ness.— Luke  i.  53.  He  hath  Jlled  the  hungry  with  good  thinga^— 
Matt.  V.  6.  Bleaaed  art  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness, /or  ihey  ahall  befUed^^?aa}.  xiii.  2.  My  aoul  thint- 
eukfor  God, 


Idol.— Idolatry.- Any  thing  too  much,  and  sinfully  indulged.—! 

John  V.  21.    Keep  youradffrom  idols.— Col.  iii.  5.    Covetouanma 

loAidb  if  idolatry. 
Imaos  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron.— The  four  great  monarchies  or 

kingdonM  of  the  world.— Dan.  ii.  31 — 15.    Compare  p.  207.  of  this 

volume. 
Incrnsb.- Prayer,  or  the  devotion  of  the  heart  in  oflermg  up  prayer 

to  God.— Pkal.  cxli.  2.    Let  my  prayer  be  ael  before  thee  aa  incense^— 

Rev.  V.  8.    Golden  viola  full  of  incense,  which  are  the  prayera  ^ 

the  aainta.    See  also  Luke  1 10. 
iNFiRMmss  of  tie  Body ^— All  the  distempers  and  weaknesset  of  Ae 

mind.— Matt  viii.  17.    Himadf  took  our  infirmities,  and  han  our 

stdbiessM.    Compare  Isa.  liii.  4.  and  xxxv.  6»  & 
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IiLi — ^IiLANa — Any  place  or  ooontiy  to  which  the  Hebrevw  went  by 
•ea. — Gen.  i.  5l  Byjkem  wen  the  ialee  of  the  Gentilei  divided  in 
their  lands ;  that  UtEurope.— In  laa.  u.  6.  7%t«  itie  meani  Ethio- 
via,  whither  the  Hebrews  went  by  tea  from  £aon^eber.  And  in 
laa.  zxiii.  1 6w,  (Ac  inhahitanU  i^  Urn  iaU  are  the  Tyciana. 


Teeubalui. 

I  The  earthly  Jenualem^^A  licn,  eamett,  and  pattern  of  the  heaven- 

•y  Jeruaalenq. — Rev.  iii.  IS.    Jiim  that  overcometh /intt  write 

upon  him  the  name  o/my  God^  and  the  nam£  of  the  cUy  t^  my  Ood 
j^which  is]  new  Jeruttlem. — "  The  numerous  prophecies,  foretelling 

Sreat  and  everlasting  glory  to  Jerusalem,  have  not  been  fulfilled  in 
\e  UieraH  Jerusalem ;  nor  can  be  so  falfilled,  without  contradicting 
other  predictions,  eepecially  those  of  our  Lord  which  have  de* 
nounced  its  ruin.  They  remain,  thereibre,  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  in  that  sense  which  Saint  Paul  points  out  to  us, 
when  in  opposition  to  Jerumdem  that  now  u,  and  i$  in  bondage  with 
her  ekUdrent  he  presents  to  our  view,  Jerumdem  which  it  abovef 
which  i$  the  mother  qfuaalL  (Gal.  iv.  84—26.)  This  is  the  city 
which  Abraham  ioohed  to;  a  buiiding  not  made  with  hande,  whose 
builder  and  maker  u  God  (Heb.  xi.To— 16.  xii.  82—24.  zui.  14.); 
even  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."  [Dean  Woodhoose  on  Rev.  iii. 
12.] 

S.  Jerusalem  that  now  U  (Qal.  iv.  25.)  {  the  Jewish  or  Mqsiac  dispen- 
sation. 

3  Jerusalem  (hat  it  above  (GaL  iv.  86.),  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  i.  e. 
the  Chnstion  dispensation,  which  will  be  perfected  in  splendonr 
and  majesty,  when  Christ  shall  descend  to  judge  the  world. 

Iezebkl.. — A  woman  of  great  rank  and  influence  at  Thyatiia,  who 
seduced  the  Christians  to  intermix  idolatry  and  heathen  impurities 
with  their  religion — Rev.  ii.  20.  /  have  a  few  things  againit  thee, 
beooMse  thou  hast  sufered  that  woman  Jezebel,  which  caUeik  kerself 
a  proj^esSf  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fornication^ 
and  to  eat  things  offered  unto  idols. — Instead  of  that  woman  Jeze* 
bel — ri)»  yrv9»i%»  uc»4nK — many  excellent  manuscripts,  and  almost 
all  the  ancient  vcraaons,  read  m*  yvwxi^m  reu  ii^aeux,  tht  unfeJeze- 
bds  which  readuM;  asserts  that  this  bad  woman  was  the  wiie  of  the 
bishop  or  angel  ot  that  church ;  whose  criminality  in  sufiering  her 
was,  therefi>re,  the  greater.  She  calltd  herself  a  prophetess,  that  is, 
set  up  for  a  teacher ;  and  taught  the  Christians  that  Ibmication  and 
eating  things  offered  to  idols  were  matters  of  indifference,  and  thus 
they  were  seduced  from  the  truth.  [Dean  Woodhouae  and  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  on  Rev.  ii  20.] 


RSTS. 

1.  Power,  authority.— Rev.  i.  18.    /. .  .,have  the  keys  of  heU  and  of 

death ;  that  is,  power  and  authorityover  life,  death,  and  the  grave. 

Compare  Rev.  iii.  7.  and  laa.  xxii.  82.— 7^e  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 

hanen,  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.,  signify  the  power  to  admit  into  that  state, 

and  to  confer  the  graces  and  benefits  thereof. 

The  key  of  knowledge,  in  Luke  xi.  52.,  is  the  power  or  mean  of  at- 

tainhig  knowledge. 
KiNE  otBashan.    (Amos  iv.  1.)    The  luxurious  matrons  of  Israel. 
Kino.— God,  the  King  of  kings,  and  origin  of  all  authority  and  power. 

See  Matt.  xxii.  2.    Rev.  zvii.  14. 


Laioorcr.— The  minister  who  serves  ander  God  in  his  husbandry.— 
Matt  ix.  37,  38.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  few.  Pray  ye,  therefore,  (h*t  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  wUl  send 
forth  labourers  into  this  harvest.-^l  Cor.  iii.  9.  We  are  labouren 
tegtOoT  with  Ood. 

Lamb.— The  Messiah,  sufiering  for  the  sine  of  the  world — John  i.  29. 
Behold  the  lismb  of  God  that  laketk  away  the  sin  of  the  uwrU.— Rev. 
V.  12.    Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slatn. 

Lamp. 

1.  Direction  or  support— 2  Sam.  xxii.  17.  That  thou  quench  not  Ike 
Ught  (Heb.  lamp)  o/f  Isrnd. 

S.  A  Christian  church.— Rev.  i.  12.  The  seven  golden  lamps  (incor- 
rectlv  rendered  sandlesticks  in  our  version)  are  the  seven  churches 
of  Christ  (Rev.  i.  20.),  represented  as  golden,  to  show  bow  precious 
they  are  in  the  tight  of  God. 

Liaven. — Corrupt  doctrine  and  corrupt  practices. — Matt.  xvi.  6.  Luke 
xii.  1.  Mark  viii.  15.  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  which  is  hypocrisy. — 1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8.  Know  ye  not  that  a 
Uttle  leaven  leaveneih  the  whole  lump  t    Purge,  therefore,  the  old 

leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump Let  us  keep  Ihe  feast,  not 

with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
but  with  the  unUavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

LiAVts. — ^Words,  the  service  of  the  lips,  as  distinguished  from  the 
fruits  of  good  wort(S.— Ptal.  i.  3.    His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither. 

LnAifoif. — Zech.  xi.  1.  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon ;  t.  e.  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  stately  buildings  of  which  were  compared  to  the 
cedars  of  the  forests  of  Lebanon. 

Ijmion.— Any  great  number.— Matt  xxvi.  53.  More  Ikon  twelve 
legions  of  angels. 

LaoPAftD. 

1.  A  swift,  powerful,  and  rapacious  enemy.— Dan.  vii.  6.  i  behdd, 
and  h,  another  Hke  a  leopard,  t.  e.  Alexander,  ftlaelv  named  the 
Great,  whose  rapid  oonqtiests  are  well  characterisea  by  this  sym- 
bol. 

1.  Men  of  fierce,  untractable,  and  crael  dispositkm.— Isa.  xi.  6.  The 
Itop^sdskdlhedowiiwilhihekid, 


2. 


Life. 

1.  Iromortiaity.— ftal.  xvi.  11.  Then  mut  shorn  am  Ike  waik  ei  tile.  - 
IW.xxxvi9.     WitktkeeU  Ike  fountain  tf  ma. 

2.  Christ  the  fountain  of  natniml,  spiritnal,  and  eteinal  tiie.-"JqhTi  i. 
4.  In  him  was  Ufe.— John  xL  25.  I  am  the  remtrrteHon  asad  the 
life.— Col.  iiL  4.     Whm  Christ,  wka  is  airhSa,Aaa 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  poinii  out  the  vsa| 
vi.  6a    21ie  words  that  1  speak  unto  you,  tksy  are  \i 
ofLwx. 

Light. 

1.  Joy,  comfort  and  felicity.— Either  viil  16.  The  Jewa 
gladness,  and  joy,  and  hanour.-^Pml.  xcvii.  11.    Light  is  seten  fa 
the  r^AtoOMi.— Psal.  cxii.  4.      I^iito  the  upright  there  tfrucCft  kgfat  a 
Ike  darkness ;  that  is,  in  afiSiction. 

That  which  enliofatens  the  mind :  iostmetkm,  doettinca.  Ac 
illuminates  and  nils  the  mind  with  higher  and  mc 
ledge ;  so  that  men  are  led  to  ado|)t  a  new  and  better  awde  ef 
thinking,  foaling,  judging,  and  acting,  and  to  entertain  neMer 
views  and  hicher  hopes.    1  These,  v.  5.  Eph.  y.  fi.     Ck3dreu  (or 
sons)  of  the  light ;  that  is,  those  who  have  been  enligbieaed 
The  author  of  moral  light,  a  moral  teacher. — Ye  are  the  light  s^flk 
worlds-John  v.  35.    lie  was  a  burning  and  skinin^  light ;  t.  e.  a 
distinguished  and  most  sealous  teacher  of  the  mysteiMB  of  the  kmg 
dom  of  heaven. 

Lion. 

1.  An  emblem  of  fortitude  and  stningih.^Rev.  v.  5.  The  Lkm  ef  ik 
tribe  of  Judah,  means  Jesus  Christ,  who  S]»ang  fnma  tins  txifaa,  of 
which  a  lion  was  the  emblem. 

2.  The  lion  is  seldom  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  except  wben  bis  moiiih  «r 
rapacity  is  in  view. — IVal.  xxii.  13.  7%ey  g^^ped  up«m  me  vifft  cAor 
numtks  <u  a  ravening  and  a  roaring  lion.    See  also  I  Pet.  ▼.  & 

Locoara — Antichristian  corrupters  ^thf  Gospel. — Rev.  ix.  3L  Tlhvt 
oosie  out  of  the  smoke  locusts  iipon  t*e  eai4&.  Dean  Woodbooae  re> 
fers  them  to  the  Gnostic  hereucs ;  but  most  other  comiBentaion  is 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Mohammed. 

Loins. — Gird  up  ^  loins  €f  your  mind :  hold  your  minds  in  a  stale 
of  constant  preparation  aiid  expectation.  The  metaphor  is  derived 
from  the  cosfeomi  of  the  Orientals :  who,  when  they  wish  to  ew^f 
themselves  to  any  business  requiring  exertion,  are  oMiged  to  bead 
their  long  flowing  gaimenta  closely  around  them. 


3. 


kerfeet 


Mammon  q/'anrigAteoiiiness. — Luke  xvi  9L  Worldly  ricfacs. 

was  the  Syrian  god  of  riches. 
Manna. 

1.  The  bread  of  life.    John  vl  26—50. 

2.  Hidden  manna.-— The  ineffable  joys  of  immortality  —Rev.  ii.  17 
7b  him  that  overoometk  wiU  Igive  to  eat  of  Ike  hidden 

Mbat.    See  Flesh.  , 

Moon. 

1.  The  Church.— Song  of  Sol  vi.  la    Fair  as  Ike  noon. 

2.  The  Mosaic  dispensatioii.— Rev.  xii.  I.    The  moon 
See  Sun,  3. 

Mountian. 

1.  High  mountains  and  loftjF  hilb  denote  kingdoms,  republics,  states. 

and  cities.— Isa.  ii.  12, 14.     The  day  of  the  Lard  «&oa  be upas 

ott  Ike  high  mountains.   In  Jer.  11. 25.  the  destroying  eiottiiAuii  meaas 
the  Babylonish  natioo. 

2.  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  House. — ^The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.— 
Isa.il  2.  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  Ihe  mooniain  of 
the  Lord's  House  shall  be  establisked  upon  thetepif  Ike  momnlaina, 
and  shall  be  erndtad  above  the  hdls,  and  aU  nations  shall  flow  unto  it 
Sec  Isa.  xi.  9.  and  Dan.  ii.  35.  45. 

3L  An  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Isa.  xl.  4. 

MVBTKBT. 

1.  A  secret,  something  that  is  hidden,  not  fully  manifeal,  not  publiffaed 
to  the  world,  thou^  perl^pi,  communicated  to  a  select  nnmber. 
In  this  sense  it  occnis  in  2.  Thess.  ii.  7.  where  Saint  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  Antichristian  spirit,  says,  **  The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  o2> 
reticfy  loor^."  The  spirit  of  Antichrist  has  oegnn  to  operate,  but  the 
operation  is  latent  and  unperceived.  In  this  sense  also  the  same 
apostle  applies  the  words  "  mystery,"  and  **  mystery  of  Chnsi."  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  callmg  of  the  Gentiles  (Eph.  iii.  3—9.) 
"  which  in  other  generations  was  not  made  known  to  the  eons  cf  men, 
otitis  now  reveled  to  his  holy  mosUes  and  prophets  by  Ihe  Spirit, 
that  the  Gentiles  Aould  befeUow-heirs  and  cf  Ihe  same  body  (nanelr 
with  the  Jews),  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  QoepdT 
Compare  also  Rom.  xvi.  25, 2&  £ph.  L  9.  iii  9.  vl  19.  Col.  l  26. 
27. 

2.  **  A  spiritual  truth  couched  under  an  external  repreaentation  or 
similitude,  and  concealed  or  hidden  thereby,  unless  some  explana- 
tion be  given."  To  this  import  of  the  word  our  Saviour  probably 
idluded  when  he  said  to  his  disciples.  To  you  U  is  given  to  hsow  the 
mytHery  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;  but,  to  them  that  are  without,  all 
tkese  things  are  done  in  parables.  (Mark  iv.  11.)  The  secret  Vk-us 
disclosed  to  the  apostles,  who  obtained  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
similitude,  while  the  multitude  amused  themselves  with  the  pam- 
ble,  and  sought  no  further.  In  this  sense,  mystery  is  need  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  New  Testament :— Rev.  I  20.  71c 
mystery,  that  is,  the  spiritual  meaning,  of  the  seven  sfars^— 7W  seven 
stars  are  the  angtls  of  the  seven  churches ;  and  the  seven  cmdirsficb 
are  Ike  seven  tkurekes.  Again,  xvii.  5.  And  upon  her  forehead  a  name 
written  Mystery,  Babiflon  Ike  Great,  that  is,  Babyloa  in  a  mystical 
sense,  the  mother  of  idolatry  and  abominations ;  and,  in  verse  7.  j 
will  tett  tkee  the  mystery,  or  spiritual  significatioD,  tf  the  ipoaioa,  and 
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f  M«  Aeciac  #Aal  cottmA  ibeis  Ao.  Id  I^mwiim  JikAwiit  the  wwd 
fk^sU:ry  is  to  be  undentood  in  £ph.  ▼.  SSL 

^  Some  aaered  thing,  hidden  or  tecret,  which  it  natutmlfy  unknown 
:o  human  reeaon,  and  is  only  known  by  the  revelation  of  God." 
Fhua,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  we  wui—YTiAoMl  amirooert^  great  is  the 
nyelery  tifg-odUneut  Oed  wa$  mani/eM  in  tkeJUekt  jtimed  in  (he 
Spirit^  meen  €>f  angeisj  preached  unto  the  OentucMf  Uiuvedan  in,  the 
worlds  raeeived  ^  into  glory,  *<  The  mystery  of  godliueM,  or  of  irue 
relief  ion,  conaiato  in  the  aeveral  particiuan  neve  mentioned  bv  the 
apoBile^^pattiealan,  indeed,  which  it  would  never  have  entered  into 
the  heart  ef  mm  toeomxive  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.),  had  not  God  accompUshed 
them  in  fact,  and  published  them  by  the  preaching  of  Ub  Gospel ; 
but  which,  being  thus  mont/ested,  are  intelligible  as  facts  to  the 
meaneat  imderatanding."  So  in  I  Cor.  liii.  Z  the  underatanding  of 
all  iU3nBU»ricMi  denote  the  understanding  of  all  the  revealed  truths 
of  tha  Chiiacian  relwion,  which  in  1  Tin.  iii.  9.  are  called  the  mys- 
terjf  ofjaiihj  an<f  or  which,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1^  the  apostles  are  called 
steuxzraa  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

The  'Word  mystery  is  used  in  reference  to  things  or  doctrines  which 
remain  wholly  or  in  part  iaoomprehensible,  or  above  reasoni  aAer 
they  are  revealed.  Sucharetheaoctrinesof  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  that  all  shall  not  d^e  at  the  last  day,  but  that  ail  shall  be 
changed  (1  Cor.  xv.  51.),  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c  This  is  the  ordinary  or  theological 
sense  of  the  word  mystery :  it  does  not  imply  any  thing  contrary  to 
reoBon,  nor  utterly  unknown  as  to  its  being ;  but  it  signifies  a  mat- 
ter, of  whose  existence  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the  Scriptures, 
although  the  mode  of  such  existence  is  incomprehensible,  or  above 
our  reason.  (Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicons  to  the 
New  Testament,  voce  Mwrnpiov.  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  vol  i.  pp.  298-^06.  See  also  J.  G.  Pfeiffer's  InstiL 
liertn.  Sac.  pp^  701—^4.) 

Uked. — Destitute  of  the  image  of  God  ;  not  clothed  with  the  gar* 
roent  of  holiness  and  purity. — Rev.  iiL  17.  And  knomest  not  that 
thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable^  and  poor ^  and  hiind,  and  naked. 

^$AMKS. — ^rhe  persons  called  by  them. — Acts  i.  15.  The  number  of  the 
names  were  about  an  hundred  and  twetUy. — Rev.  iii.  4.  Thou  host 
a  few  names  even  in  Sardis. 

1.  Birth,  origin,  or  nativity.    Jems  by  nature.    Gal.  ii.  15. 

2.  The  constitution  and  order  of  God  in  the  natural  world.  Rom.  i. 
36.  xi.  21.  24. 

3.  The  native  dispositions,  qualities,  properties,  dec.  of  any  person  or 
thing.  2  Pet  i  14.  Partakers  of  a  divine  nature.— >Eph.  ii.  3.  We 
were  by  nature,  i.  e.  according  to  our  natural  disposition,  when  not 
enlightened  and  renewed  by  the  influences  of  the  Gospel,  ckUdren 
of  wrath. 

4.  A  native  ieeling  of  decorum,  a  native  sense  of  propriety,  by  which 
a  person  is  withheld  from  needlessly  receding  trora  the  customs  of 
his  country. — 1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Doth  not  nature  Usdf—doih  not  jrour 
own  native  sense  of  decorum — t^ch  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long 
hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him,  viz.  among-  the  Greeks,  to  whom  akme 
the  apostle  was  writing ;  and  consequently  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
customs  of  the  Hebrews.  (Robinson's  Lexicon,  voce  4>vri$.) 

Night. — Intellectual  darkness;  adversitv. — Rev.  xxi.  25;  There  shall 
he  no  night  there ;  that  is,  there  shall  be  no  more  idolatry,  no  more 
intellectual  darkness,  no  more  adversity  in  the  Now  Jerusalem ;  but 
all  shall  be  peace,  joy,  happiness,  and  security. 

Numbers. 

Two  ;  a  few. — ^Isa.  vii.  21.  A  man  shall  nourish  two  sheep. — 1  Kings 
zvii.  12.     lam  pothering  two  sticks. 

Three  or  rAtr<f.-— Greamess.  excellency,  and  perfection. — Isa.  xiz.  24. 
In  that  day  shaU  Israd  be  the  third  with  Egjfpt  and  Assyria ;  that  is, 
as  the  prophet  immediately  explains,  great,  admired,  beloved,  and 
blessed. 

four. — Universility  of  the  matten  comprised  therein. — Isa.  xi.  12. 
7*he  four  comers  of  the  earth  denote  all  parts  of  the  earth. — Jer.  xliz. 
6.  Upon  Elam  (or  Persia)  will  I  bring  the  ibur  winds /irosi  the  four 
quarters  of  the  ear  A  ;  that  is,  all  the  winds.  In  Esek.  vii.  2.  the  four 
comers  of  the  land^  signify  all  parts  of  the  land  of  Judea. 

Sefoen. — A  large  and  complete,  yet  uncertain  and  indefinite,  number. 
It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  we  read 
of  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  seven  angels,  seven  thundeis,  seeeit  seals, 
&c.  &c.  [See  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  Kev.  i.  4.] 
TViL^Many,  as  well  as  that  precise  number.  In  Gen.  xxxi.7. 41.  Tbi 
times  are  many  times ;  in  Lev.  xxvi.  26.  ten  women  are  many  wo- 
men.   See  also  Dan.  i.  SX).    Amos  vi.  9.    Zech.  viii.  23. 


OxKs  of  Bash  AN. — ^The  princes  and  nobles  of  ismel  and  Judah. — Isa. 

ii.  13.    The  day  tf  the  Lordshall  be upon  ott  Me  oaks  of  Bashan. 

O1.1VIW. 

1.  The  wild  olive ;  Man  in  a  state  of  nature/— Rom.  xi  17.  Thou  being 

a  wild  olive-tree,  toerf  graffed  in  amongst  them 

t  Tkt  cultivated  olive  {  the  church  of  God.— Rodl  xi.  24.    If  thou 

mrt  cut  out  of  the  olive-tree,  which  is  wild  by  natstre,  and  weri  grafed 

condwy  to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree.. . 


PxLMS.— Symbols  of  joy  after  a  victonr,  attended  with  antecedent  suf- 
ferings-^Rev.  vii.  9.  Ibehdd,  and,  to,  a  great  multitude  . . .  clothed 
with  vohile  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands. 

Paradisx.— The  invisible  residence  of  the  blessed.— Rev.  ii.  7.  71) 
\m  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  ef  the  tree  ofl^Ct  which  is  ts  the 


midst  of  tkt  paradise  tf  Qod^^Uikt  xxiii.  43.   7'o  day  ^haU  ihom  bs 

with  me  la  paradise. 
Passoves — Jesus  Christ^l    Cor.  v.  7.      Christ  our  passover  i$ 

sacrificed  for  us.  On  the  spiritual  import  of  this  term,  compare  Vol 

n.  Chap.  IV.  $  IV.  3. 
Physician.— The  Saviour,  curing  the  sins  and  sicknesses  of  the 

mind.— Matt  |x.  12.    They  that  be  whole,  need  not  a  physician ;  but 

they  that  are  sick. 
Pillar  or  Column. 

1.  The  chief  prop  of  a  family,  dtv,  or  state.— Gal.  ii.  9.  James,  Cephas, 
and  JohUf  who  seemed  to  be  pillars. 

2.  Pillar  of  iron. — ^The  symbol  of  great  firmness  and  duration.— Jer.  i. 
18.    /&a»e  made  thee,.„an  iron  pillar. 

Ploughing  and  breaking  up  the  ground. — The  preparation  of  the 
heart  by  repentance.— Hos.  z.  12.  Break  up  your  ikilow.ground. 
See  also  Jer.  iv.  3. 

Poisoif.— Lies,  error,  and  delunon.— Itel.  cxl.  3.  Adders'  poison  is 
yndtr  their  Upe. — Pml.  jviii.  3, 4.  Theifeo  astray  as  soon  as  they  are 

bom,  speaking  lies,     'j  heir  poison  t«  liw  the  ponon  of  a  serpent 

Rom.  ill  13.    The  p«<«D  or  asps  m  under  their  lips;  whose  mouth 
is  full  of  cursing  and  ItUemesa. 

POWRR. 

1.  Dignity,  privilege,  prerogative.p-John  L  12.  As  sumy  as  received 
Ai'st,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  cf  Ood. 

2.  The  emfatom  of  power,  or  of  honour  and  dignity,  that  is,  a  veil. — 1 
Cor.  xi.  16.  A  woman  ought  to  have  power  on  her  head,  that  is  to  be 
veiled,  because  of  the  spies,  or  evil-minded  penons  who  were  sent 
into  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  by  their  enemies,  in  order  that 
they  mi^t  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  irregularity  in  their 
prooeeduigs,  or  of  any  departure  from  estaluished  customs.  The 
veil,  worn  by  married  women,  was  an  emblem  of  subjection  to  the 
power  of  the  httsband.  The  marginal  rendering  of  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
IS, — a  covering,  in  sign  thai  she  is  under  the  power  of  her  husbimd. 

P0WCR8.— A  certain  order  of  angels ;  whether  good,  as  in  Col.  i.  16. 

Eph.  iii.  10.    1  Pet.  iii.  22. ;  or  evt/,  as  in  Col.  is.  15.  and  Eph.  vi.  1& 

(nrkhurst  and  Robinson,  voee'E|»vr«».) 
Princr  of  the  power  of  the  air.r— £ph.  ii.  2.    Satan.  In  this  passage 

the  air  denotes  the  jurisdiction  of  lallen  spirits. 


Rain  (gentle). 

1.  The  divine  goodness. — Isa.  xxvii.  3.  xliv.  3. 

2.  Pure  and  heavenly  doctrine. — Deut.  xxxii.  2.  especially  the  word 
of  the  Lord.    Isa  Iv.  10, 11. 

REArKRS. — Tlie  angels. — Matt  xiii.  39. 
Rbgrnkration. 

1.  The  melioration  of  all  things,  the  new  condition  of  all  things  in  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  universe,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
win  be  restored  to  their  state  of  pristine  purity  and  splendour. — 
Matt  xix.  28.  In  the  regeneration,  when  the  son  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory. 

2.  In  a  morafsense,  renovation,  that  is,  the  change  from  a  carnal  to  a 
Christian  life. — Tit  iii.  5.  (Robinson,  voce  U»\ty.ytvri».) 

Riches  and  Talents. — Gifls  andsraces  from  God. — Matt  xxt.  15 
To  one  he  gavefve  talents,  Ac.    See  also  Luke  xix.  13.  &c. 

River. 

1.  An  overflowing  river.— Invasion  by  an  army. — laa.  lix.  19.  The 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood.— Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8.  Vfho  is  this  thai 
Cometh  up  as  a  flood,  whose  waters  are  moved  as  the  rivers  ?  Egypt 
risdh  up  like  a  flood,  and  his  waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers :  o/id 
he  setith,  I  wiU  go  up,  and  will  cover  the  earth  ;  I  will  destroy  the  city 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  See  also  Isa.  xxviii.  2.  Jer.  xlvii.  2. 
Amos  ix.  5.  Nahom  i.  4. 

t.  A  river  being  frequently  the  barrier  or  boundary  of  a  nation  or 
country,  the  drying  of  it  up  is  a  symbol  of  evil  to  the  adjoining  land  ; 
and  signifies  that  its  enemies  frill  make  an  easy  conquest  of  ii 
when  they  find  no  water  to  impede  their  progress.  Thus,  Isaiah, 
foretelling  the  conquest  of  Cyrus  and  the  destruction  of  the  Babylo> 
nian  monarchy,  has  these  words : —  Thai  saith  to  the  deep,  Be  div ; 
and  I  wiU  dry  uptiiy  rivers. — Isa.  xi.  1 5.  The  Lord  shall  utterly  ac' 
stray  the  ton^  of  me  Egyptian  Sea  (that  iMrt  of  the  land  of  Erypt 
which  was  mclosed  among  the  mouths  or  the  Nile) ;  and  witn  hit 
mighty  wind  shaU  he  shakehis  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall  smite 
it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  [men]  go  over  dry-shod.  See  also 
Isa.  xix.  6.  and  Zech.  x.  11. 

3.  A  dear  river  is  the  symbol  of  the  greatest  good.— Bml.  xxzvi.  8. 
They  shall  be  abundantly  satiifed  with  the  fatness  of  thy  house ;  and 
thou  shaU  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with 
thee  is  the  fountain  of  life.— Rev.  xiii.  1.  lie  showed  me  a  dear 
river  of  water  of  life,  (that  is,  the  inexhaustible  and  abundant  ha]h 
piness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem,)  bright  as  crystal^ 
proceedintt  out  of  the  throne  of  Ood  and  the  Lamb.  Its  deamess  in- 
dicates their  holiness  and  peace ;  and  the  brightness  of  its  shining 
like  crystal,  the  glorious  life  of  those  who  drink  of  it 

Rock*  ^ 

1.  A  defence,  or  place  of  tefoge.— Isa.  xvii.  la    Thou  hast  forgotten 

the  God  of  thy  salvation,  and  hast  not  been  mtnd  'id  of  the  rock  of  thy 
strength.— P»al.  xviii.  2.    7'Ae  Lord  is  my  rock. 

2.  A  quarry,  figuratively  the  patriarch  or  first  father  of  a  nauon ;  woo 
is,  as  it  were,  the  quarry  whence  the  men  of  such  nation  must  have 
nitjceeded.— Isa.  u.  1 .  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  heum,  that 
IS,  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  whose  descendants  ye  are. 

3.  An  unfruitful  hearer.— Luke  viii.  6.  Some  fell  upon  a  rock,  and  a$ 
soon  as  it  sprang  up,  it  withered  away.  See  the  interpretalioo  of 
Christ  himself,  m  verw  13. 
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I.  Roek  giving  water  to  the  Israelitec  (Exod.  xriL  6.  Namb.  n.  10, 
II.)  ChriBt.~l  Cor  x.  4.  They  drank  of  thai  spiritual  rock  that 
foUnwed  them,  and  thai  rock  was  Christ. 

Rod  or  Wand.— Power  and  rule  ^  Paal.  ii.  9,  Thott  tkaU  break  Mem 
in  piece*  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Sacrif.cc. 

1.  The  thing  sacrificed ;  a  victint-^Eph.  v.  2.  A  saeriBce  to  Ood,  See 
Heb.  ix.  &.  X.  12.  and  also  in  many  other  passages. 

2.  Whatever  is  exhibited  or  undertaken  in  honoar  of  God  or  in  refer- 
ence to  his  will :  as. 

(1.)  Piety,  devoted ness. — lPetii.5.  Ssirifiiol  sacrifices. 

(2.)  The  praises  of  God  and  works  of  cnarity  to  men.    See  Heb.  liiL 

15  16. 
(3.)  Virtuous  conduct,  correct  deportment — Rom.  xil.  1.     Pretent 

your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice. 

(4.)   Exertions  for  the  support  of  Chris?ian  ministers  and  of  the 

Christian  rel won.— Phil,  il  17.    Jf  I  bt  offered  upon  the  sacrifice 

and  service  ^your  faith. 
Salt.— Sound  doctrines,  such  as  preserves  die  worid  from  corrup- 
tion.— Matt  V.  13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  eaiiA.— CoL  iv.  6.  Let  your 

ipescft  be  always  with  grace,  seasaned  with  salt 
Sand  of  the  sea< — An  aggregate  body  of  mnumerable  individuals. — 

Their  widows  are  increased  above  the  sand  of  the  seas. — Gen.  xxii. 

17.    /  will  multiply  thy  seed,,  ,.as  the  sand  whidi  is  i^mii  the  sea* 

shore, 
SooRCBiNO  Heat    See  Hbat. 
Ska. 

1.  The<fentile  world. — Isa.  Ix.  5.  The  cibundance  ofihes/th  shall  be 
converted.  See  also  Rev.  viii.  &  and  Dr.  Woodhouse  thereon. 
[Apocalypse,  p.  213.] 

2.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  Nile,  &&— Isa.  xxi.  I.  The  desert  of 
the  sea,  means  the  country  of  Babylon,  which  was  watered  by  the 
Euphrates.— Jer.  li.  36.  IwiU  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs 
dry:  this  refers  to  the  stratagem  by  which  Cyrus  diverted  the 
course  of  the  river  and  captured  Babylon. — Ezek.  xxxii.  2.  T%ou 
art  as  a  whale  in  the  sea ;  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  through  which  the  Nile  flowed.    See  Waves. 

3.  Sea  ff  glass. — Rev.  iv.  6.  The  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
alone  cleanses  man  from  sin.  It  is  called  a  sea,  in  allusion  to  the 
large  vessel  in  the  temple,  out  of  which  the  priests  drew  water  to 
wash  themselves,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  instrumenti  of  which  they 
made  use,  for  sacrificing^!  Kings  vii.  23.  See  also  Sand  and 
Waves. 

Seal— Sealing. 

1.  Preservation  and  security.— Sol.  Song  iv.  12.  A  fountain  sealed, 
is  a  fountain  caiefully  preserved  from  the  injuries  of  weather  and 
beasts,  that  its  waters  may  be  preserved  good  and  clean. 

2.  Secresy  and  privacy,  because  men  usually  seal  up  thoee  things 
which  they  design  to  keep  secret  Thus  a  book  sealed,  is  one  whose 
contents  are  secret  and  are  not  to  be  disclosed  until  the  removal  of 
the  seal.  In  Isa.  xxix.  11.  a  vision  like  unto  a  book  scMUed,  is  a 
vision  not  yet  understood. 

S  Completion  and  perfection,  also  authority ;  because  the  ]nitting  of 
a  seal  to  anv  decree,  will,  or  other  instrument  m  writiiig,  com- 
petes the  wnole  transaction.— Ezek.  xxviii.  12.  T^ott  (the  King  of 
Tyre)  sealest  up  the  sum  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty ;  that 
is,  thou  lookest  upon  thyself  as  having  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  wisdom  and  glory.    See  Neh.  ix.  8.  Esther  viiL  8. 

4«  Restraint  or  hinderance — Job  xxxvii.  7.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand 
of  every  man ;  that  is,  the  Almighty  restrains  their  power.— Job  ix. 
7.     H'Aic4  sealeth  up  the  stars ;  that  is,  restrains  their  influences. 

5  Exclusive  property  in  a  thing. — Ancientljr,  it  was  the  custom  to 
seal  goods  piircnased  ;  each  perHm  having  his  peculiar  mark,  which 
ascertainea  the  property  to  oe  his  own.  Hence,  the  seal  of  God  is 
Bis  mark,  by  which  he  knoweth  them  that  are  His.  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.) 
Under  the  law  of  Moses,  circumcision  is  represented  to  be  the  seal 
which  separated  the  people  of  God  from  the  heathen  who  did  not 
call  upon  his  name.  (Rom.  iv.  11.)  And  in  this  sense  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  succeeding  to  circumcision,  was  called  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  the  seal  of  God  :  but  in  the  Gospel,  this  divine 
seal  is  more  accurately  described  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
They  who  have  this  spirit  are  marked  as  his  (2  Cor.  i.  22.  Eph.  i. 
13.  iv.  30.)  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  eminently  pos- 
sessing this  mark.  (John  vi.  27.)  Generally,  all  who  name  the 
name  of  Christ  and  depart  from  iniquity,  are  said  to  be  thus  divine- 
ly sealed.  (2  Tim.  ii.  19-)  By  the  seal  of  the  living  God,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  vii.  2.,  is  signified  that  impression  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  which  preserves  in  it  the  principles  of  pure  faith, 
producing  the  fruits  of  piety  and  virtue.  7*hi8  is  the  seal  which 
marks  the  real  Christian  as  the  property  of  the  Almighty.  In  Rev. 
vii.  3,  4.  the  sealed  mark  is  said  to  he  impressed  upon  the  foreheads 
of  the  servants  of  God,  either  because  on  this  conspicuous  part  of 
toe  person,  distinguishing  ornaments  were  worn  oy  the  eastern 
nations ;  or  because  slaves  anciently  were  marked  upon  their  forO' 
keais,  as  the  property  of  their  masters.  [Dean  Woodhouse  on  lie  v. 
▼iL2»a] 

BnD^The  Word  t^  God.^lMke  viii.  11. 

fiKapBNT.-- Satan,  the  enemy  of  souls.— Rev.  xii.  9.  7%at  old  serpent 
called  the  Devil  and  Satam,  which  deceivefh  the  whole  toor^.— 2  Cor. 
xi.  Sl    The  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtUity. 

Beven.    See  Numbers. 

Sbadow^— Defence,  protection.  In  the  sultry  eastern  countries  this 
metaphor  is  highly  expressive  of  support  and  protection.— Numb, 
sir.  9.  TVir  defence  (Heb.  cM  tsslsm.  shadow)  is  depart^  from 
fktm.    Compare  also  AaL  xcl  1.  cxxl  5.  ba.  xxz.  2.  xxxii.  2.  and 


11  Ifi.  The  Arabs  atjd  Penuuis  emplCff  llM  wnab  VMirf  to  oetieM 
the  same  thing,  usinc  these  eipreasioiis :— ^  May  the  srado^w  aflh% 
prosperity  be  ettenaed*' — May  the  sdadow  <f  Ay  prvspersiy  Ar 
spread  over  the  heads  of  thy  wefl-teisAers.**— "  May  fny  proteciJM: 
never  be  removed  from  thy  head  i  may  God  exumd  thy  aaiA»««# 
externally."  [Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numbi  xvi.  9.] 
Sheet— Shepherd. 

1.  Shup  under  a  Shmkerd, — ^The  people  under  a  kiiw. — ^Zecb.  zin  '/ 
Smite  the  shephera ;  and  the  sheep  shaU  he  $caUere£ 

2.  The  disciples  of  Christ  who  is  their  SBEpBEaD ;  the  cinxrcli  eA 
Christ,  consisting  of  all  true  believers  in  Him  their  Shepherds- 
John  X.  11 — 14.  lam  the  good  shepherd ;  tke  gooa  shepkMd  giveth 
his  Ufefor  the  sheep.  /. . . .  know  my  sbeep^ — ^1  Pet.  iL  25.  1  e . . . . 
are  now  relumed  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bxdtop  cftfostr  aotds. 

3.  Lost  or  straying  sheep  represent  persons  not  yet  etmvened,  faor 
wandering  in  sin  and  emr^  Matt  x.  6.  iv.  84.     T%e  lost  sbcep  «/ 
the  house  of  Israel. — 1  Pet  ii.  25.     Ye  were  as  sheep  going  ssusr 
Compare  also  Matt.  ix.  36.  and  Mark  vL  34. 

Shield. 

1.  A  defence.— FnL  xviil  2.  The  Lord  is  my  buckler  or  AkUl  S^ 
Psal.  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  Faith,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  resist  the  fieiy  darts  of  the 
wicked.    Eph.  vi.  16. 

Ships  of  Tarshish;  merchants,  men  enriched  by  commerrc.  aid 
abounding  in  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  liie,  partirulariT  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  — ba.  ii.  12 — 16.  The  day  r/  tkf 
Lord  of  Hosts  wdl  be,..,  upon  all  the  ships  of  Tanhish. — tsa.*  xxii< 
1.    Howl,  O  ye  ships  of  Tanhish. 

Shoes.— The  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.^ — Eph.  tL  15. 

Silence. 

1.  Bringing  to  silence,  or  putting  to  silence.— Utter  destmctiao.  ha. 
XV.  1.  As  if  Moah  is  laid  waste,  and  brought  to  silence.— Jer.  vm, 
1 4.    The  Lord  our  God  hath  put  us  to  silence. 

2.  A  symbol  of  praying. — Luke  i.  9, 10. 

SlT^-SlTTINO. 

1.  Reigning,  ruling,  and  judging. — In  Judge  ▼.  10.  Ye  Aai  sii  n 
judgment,  are  the  magistrates  or  judges.    The  sittinf^  cm  a  tfarcpf 

which  occura  so  very  frequently  in  the   Scripturec,  invanabtV 
means  to  reign. 

2.  With  other  adjuncts,  sitting  has  a  difierent  significatioD  :  as, 

(1.)  To  sit  spoil  Ae  earth  or  dust,  (Isa.  iii.  26.  xlvii.  I.     Lara.  iL  lH 
Esek.  xxvi.  16.)  or  on  o  dunghill,  signifies  to  be  in  exifcrae  ■ii»f>rT. 
(2.)  To  sit  in  darkness  (Pbai.  cvii.  lO.  Isa.  xlii.  7.)  is  to  be  in  ptjmk 
and  slavery. 
(3.)  To  sit  as  a  widow  (Isa.  xlvii.  8.)  is  to  mourn  as  a  widow. 

Slave.— One  who  has  no  proper^  in  himself,  but  is  fao^^t  by 
another.  Such  are  all  mankind*  whom  Christ  has  redcessed  frno 
the  slavery  of  sin.— 1  Cor.  vi.  20.  Ye  are  bought  tuitk  a  pnce.  See 
Deut  vii.  8.    Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

Sleep.- Death.— Dan.  xii.  2.  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dusi  ef  (he  earth 
^U  awake. 

SoiM>M  and  Gomarrah. — Any  apostate  city  or  people :  or  the  wicksd 
world  at  large. — ^Isa.  i.  10.  Hear  the  ward  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  vf 
Sodom ;  give  hear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people  of  GomomL 
See  Rev.  xi.  8. 

Soldier. — A  Christian  who  is  at  war  with  the  world,  the  flesh  ard 
the  devil.— 2  Tim.  ii.  3.  Endure  hardness  as  a  good  aoldier  t/Msm 
Christ. 

Sores,  or  Ulceiis,  symbolically  denote  sins ;  becanae,  according  hi 
the  Hebrew  idiom  and  notions,  to  heal  signifies  to  pardoet  sins :  and 
to  pardon  a  sin  is  equivalent  to  healing. — 2  Chron.  xex,  20  TW 
pious  monarch,  Hezekiah,  having  nrayeid  that  God  woald  ezcui^ 
and  pardon  those  who  had  eaten  toe  pessover  without  lieing  st^lfr 
ciently  purified,  the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah,  and  healed  "le 
people. — ^Isa.  liii.  5.  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  In  Ita.  i.  ^. 
Wounds,  bruises,  and  mres,  are  sins ;  fAe  binding  up  of  them,  signifies 
repentance ;  and  the  heaUng  vp,  reroission  or  forgiveneea. 

SoiTTH.— JudflM. — Eaek.  xx.  4a     Set  thy  face  towards  the  sooth,  srd 
drop  [thy  word]  towards  the  south.— Juaasa  lay  to  south  of  Chaksca.    i 
where  the  prophet  Ezekiel  stood. 

SotTTH  FIELD. — Ezek.  XX.  46-  Prophesy  against  the  forest  of  the  Som'.h 
field ;  that  is,  against  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  were  good  and  ba.    ' 
men,  as  there  are  trees  in  a  forest 

Sower. — A  preacher  of  the  word. — ^Matt  xiii.  3.  A  sower  wetdfm  \ 
to  sow.    See  verse  39. 

Speaking.    See  Voice,  2. 

Star.  i 

1.  A  ruler  or  conqueror. — Numb.  xxiv.  17.  There  shall  came  a  mst 
out  of  Jacob  and  a  sceptre  sAoi/  arise  outof  Israd,  and  shaU  smiie  tke 

comers  of  Moab,  and  shaU  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth See  an   ' 

exposition  of  this  prophecy  in  the  note  to  pi  206  of  this  vcJorae. 

2.  The  rulen  of  the  church. — Rev.  i.  20.  T%e  seven  stan  are  the  | 
angels  of  the  seven  churls. 

3.  Glorified  saints.— 1  Cor.  xv.  41.  One  star  d^trttk  from  another 
star  in  glory,  \ 

4.  Wandering  stars. — Jode.  13.  Wicked  apostates,  that  go  Iroa  l^ 
into  outer  darknss.  , 

Stone.  ' 

1.  Head  stone  of  the  comer-^KavB  Christ.    See  Corner  Stone, 

2.  Stone  of  stumbling,  (1  Pet.  ii.  7.)  spoken  of  Jesus  Christ;  who  ia    j 
termed  a  stone  of  stumbling,  that  is,  an  occasion  of  ruin  to  the  Jevn, 
since  they  took  oflence  at  his  person  and  characrer,  end  thcrebr 
brought  dntruclion  and  misery  upon  themselves.  | 

3.  5/oneir.— Believen  who  are  built  upon  the  true  fovindation.  ibff 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Ye  also  as  lively  (or  livii^  siooei 
ere  built  up  a  spiritual  house. 
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lUartAg  wUmAr—K  hard,  ■tubbom,  and  unbelieving  heart Ezek. 

zxzii.  S&     £  tBitt  takt  away  the  ttaay  heart. 
SUme. — ^An  idol  of  ftone.    Habak.  ii.  19.     Woe  unto  Ami  MoI  taitk 
unto  the  %DoocL,  **  Awake  T  and  (o  the  dumb  atone,  '•AriM!"  and  it 
sJkaU  teaek. 

\yhite  stone.'^A  fullpardon  and  acquittal.— Rev.  ii.  17.  i  will  give 
kirn  a  white  stone.  See  an  ezptanaiion  of  the  coattmi  alluded  ta  m 
Vol-  II.  p.  66. 

Precious  aionet  (1  Cor.  iiL  12.),  the  doctiinea  of  the  Chrietian  re- 
ligion,  or  the  mode  of  teaching  them. 

us. 

The  Lord  Gk>d.— Flm].  Izxxiv.  11.  J%e  Lord  God  tea  Sun. 
Sim  of  Rigkieoumesi^^eeuB  Chriit— Mai.  iv.  8.  T'ke  Sun  of 
RiuHTKousMEss  shall  arise  with  heaiing  in  Ait  wim, 
mong  the  varioun  hieroglyphica  disoovered  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Tentyra  or  Dendera,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
ia  one  which  may  illustrate  this  expression  of  the  prophet. — "  Im- 
mediately over  the  centre  of  the  door- way,"  says  he,  **  is  the  beaa- 
tiful  El^yptian  ornament,  usually  called  the  glooe,  with  serpent  and 
winga,  emUematio  of  the  glorious  sun,  poised  in  the  airy  firmament 
of  heaven,  supported  .and  directed  in  hit  coarse  by  the  eternal 
wisdom  of  the  Deity.  The  sublime  phvaseologv  of  Scripture,  The 
Sun  €tf  Righteoumen  »haU  arise  with  healing  in  Atstouigs,  could  not 
be  naore  accurately  or  more  emphatically  represented  to  the  human 
eye,  than  by  this  elecant  device."  [Dr.  Richardson's  Tmvels  along 
the  Mediterranean,  &c.  voL  i.  p.  187.] 

Sun  and  moon. — The  aun  ahaU  be  turned  into  darkne$$t  and  the  moon 

into  blood,     (JoeL  ii.  31.    Acts  it  80.)    A  figurative  representation 

of  a  total  eclipse,  in  which  the  sun  is  entirely  darkened,  and  the 

moon  assumes  a  blood  v  hue :  it  signifies  the  fiul  of  the  civil  and  ec- 

I  clesiastical  state  in  Judaea. 

miss. — Wicked  and  unclean  people.— Matt  viL  6.  Neither  catt  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine. 

IWORD. 

.  Death  and  destruction.  See  Exek.  xxl — ^This  v^mbol  occurs  so  re* 
peatedly  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is,  besides,  so  well  known,  as  to 
render  more  examples  unnecessary. 

e.  Sword  of  the  Spint— T^;  word  of  Qod.  Eph.  vL  17.  Heb.  iv.  12. 
Rev.  1.  16. 


Tabernacle. — ^The  body  of  man.— 2  Cor.  v.  1.  We  know  that  if  our 
earthly  houxe  o^[thi8]  tabernacle  were  di8S0lved.~-2  Peti.  13, 14.  1 
must  shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle. 

Talknts.    See  Riches. 

Tares.— The  children  of  the  wicked  one.— Matt  xiii.  3& 

Tarshish.     See  Ships. 

Teeth. — ^The  ^mbols  of  cruelty  or  of  a  devouring  enemy. — Prov.  xxx. 
^^    There  is  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords ;  and  (AetV  jaw 


14. 


teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earthy  and  the  needy 
from  among  men.    See  also  Deut  xxxii.  24.  Fsal  Ivi.  6.  Iviii.  6. 

Tex.    See  Nuubbrs. 

Thirst.    See  Hunger. 

Thorns. 

1.  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  life. — Luke  viii.  14.  That 
which  ftU  among  thorns,  are  they,  which,  when  they  Aave  heard  the 
word,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with  cares,  and  riches,  and  j;ieasures 
of  life. 

2.  Thorns  and  briers ;  wicked,  perverse,  and  untractable  persons. — 
Czck.  ii.  6.  Son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  them ....  though  briers  and 
thorns  he  with  thee. 

Three  or  Third.    See  Numbers. 

Threshing. — Destruction. — Jer.  Ii.  33.     Babylon  is  like  a  thresh ing- 
fioor  :  it  ia  time  to  thresh  her  ;  that  is,  to  subdue  and  destroy  her 
power.    See  Isa.  xli.  15.    Amos  i.  3.    Micah  iv.  13.    Hab.  iii.  12. 
TurioxE. — Kingdom,  government. — Gen.  xli.  40.    Only  in  the  throne 
wiU  I  be  greattr  than  ihou.  In  2  Sam.  iii.  10.  kingdom  and  throne  are 
synonymus.     To  translate  the  kingdom /rom  the  house  of  Saul — and 
to  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel.    The  setting  of  the  throne 
in  2  Sam.  vii.  12, 13.  16.  signifies  the  settling  or  establishment  of  the 
government  in  peace;   and  the  enlargement  of  the  throne,  in  1 
Kings  i.  37.  compared  with  47.,  implies  a  great  accession  of  power 
and  dominiona 
Thunder. — ^The  voice  of  God. — Psal  xxix.  3.    TTie  voice  of  the  Lord 
14  upon  the  waters ;  the  God  of  glory  thunderelh.    In  Rev.  x.  4.  the 
Kten  thunder»  may  mean  either  a  particular  prophecv,  or  perhaps 
seven  distinct  prophecies,  uttered  t^  seven  voiceiB,  loud  as  thun- 
der. 
Towers  and  Fortresses ;  defenders  and  protectors,  whether  by  coun- 
sel or  by  BtrenfTth,  in  peace  or  in  war— Isa-  ii.  12. 15.     The  day  of 

\kt  Lmd  of  Motits  shall  be upon  every  high  tower,  and  every 

fenced  wall  (or  fortress). 
Travailing  with  child. 

I.  A  state  of  anguish  and  misery. — Jer.  iv.  31.  I  have  heard  a  voice 
as  of  a  woman  in  travail,  the  anguish  as  cf  her  that  bringeth  forth 
her  first  child ,  the  voice  of  the  daughter  of  Zion. — Jer.  xiii.  21 .  Shall 
not  sorrows  overtake  thee  as  a  woman  in  travail  ?  See  also  Isa.  xxvi. 
n,  \8.  Ixvi.  7.  Jer.  xxx.  6.  7. 
2  The  sorrow  of  tribulation  or  persecution. — Mark  xiii.  8.  These  are 
the  beginnings  of  sorrows,  literally,  the  pains  of  a  woman  in  travail. 
See  1.  These,  v.  3. 
Trrad  under,  or  trample  npon. — ^To  overcome  and  bring  under  sub- 
jection.— P«al.  It.  12.  Through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly ;  for  it  is 
4e  that  than  tread  down  our  enemies.    See  Isa  x.  6     xiv.  25. 


Tree  of  Liie.~Immortality — Rev.  ii.  7.  To  him  that  overcometh,  wiU 
1  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  See  a  description  of  it  in  Rev.  xxil. 
2—14.,  and  an  excellent  lemion  of  Bishop  Home*s  Works,  vol.  iv 
Sermon  iii.  on  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Trees. 

1.  Men  in  general,  fruitful  and  unfruitful— Plsal.  i.  3.  He  (the  good 
man)  shall  he  like  a  iree,  planted  by  rivers  of  water.—Mitt.  in,  10 
Every  tree  whuA  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruity  ia  hewn  down,  and 
coat  into  the  fire. 

2.  A  great  tree.-^A  king  or  monarch.    See  Dan.  iv.  20—23. 

3.  The  nobles  of  a  kinadom.— Isa.  x.  18,  19.  It  ahaU  consume  the 
glory  of  hia  forest,  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both  soul  and  body .... 
And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few.  [See  Cedars 
Oakb.]  As  trees  denote  great  men  and  princes,  so  boughs,  branches, 
or  sprouts,  denote  their  offipring.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xi.  1.,  Jesus  Christ, 
in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styled  a  tod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots ;  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
family  of  David. 


Veil  of  the  Temple.— The  body  of  Christ  opening  the  kingdom  of 

heaven  by  his  death,  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent ^Mat^ 

xxvii.  51.  The  veil  of  the  temple  toas  rent  in  fwoinw— Heb.  x.  20. 
By  a  new  and  living  way,  which  tie  has  consecrated  for  us  through  the 
veil,  that  is  to  say,  hisjtesh. 

Vine. 

1 .  The  Jewish  Church. — Ptal.  Ixxx.  8.  Thou  broughfest  a  vine  out  tff 
EgypL    See  also  vene  14.    Jer.  ii.  21.    Ezek.  xix.  10.  Hos.  x.  1. 

2.  Christ  the  head  of  the  church.— John  xv.  I.    Itxm  the  true  vine. 
Vineyard.- The  church  of  Israel.- Isa.  v.  1—7.    The  vineyard  <f 

the  Lord  (ff  Hosts  is  the  house  tff  Israel 

Viper. — One  who  injures  his  benefactors.    Matt  iii.  7.  xii.  34.    O 

generation  (/vipers,  that  is  descendants  of  an  ungrateful  race. 
Voice. 

1.  Voice  of  the  brideg[room.— The  festivity  of  a  lidding,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  joy  which  are  uttered  on  such  occssions.- Jer.  vii.  34- 
Then  will  1  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  vmce  if  gladness,  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  'nie  same  ex- 
pression also  occurs  in  Jer.  xvi  9.   xxv.  10.  xxxiii.  11.  and  John  iii 

2.  Speaking  with  a  faint  voice,  denotes  the  beina  in  a  weak  and  low 
condition. — Isa.  xxix.  4.  Thou  shall  be  brought  down,  and  s/iall  ^)eak 
out  tff  the  ground  ,*  and  fAy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dual. 

3.  Voice  of  Uie  Lord.    See  Thunder. 


Walking  among,  or  in  the  midst — Watchfulness  and  protection. — 
Lev.  xxvi.  12^    I  will  walk  among  jrou,  and  wiU  be  your  Qod. 

Wall. — Stability  and  safety. — ^Zech.  ii.  5.  /  vnll  he  unto  her  a  wall 
of  fire  round  about ;  that  is,  I  will  defend  her  from  all  enemies  with- 
out by  my  angels,  as  so  many  flames  of  fire  surrounding  her. 

Wand.    See  Rod. 

Wandering  Stars.    See  Stars. 

Washing  with  water. — Purification  from  sin  and  anilt.- Ptal.  11.  2.  7. 
Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  aeanae  me  from  my 
aim    Wash  me,  and  I  ahaU  be  whiter  than  anow. 

Water. 

1 .  The  purifying  gnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit — John  iii.  5.  Except  a  man 
be  horn  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.    See  also  Psal.  Ii.  2. 

2.  Living  water.— The  word  of  the  Gospel— John  iv.  10.  He  would 
have  given  thee  living  water. 

Waters. 

1.  Troubles  and  afllictions. — Psal.  Ixix.  1.  Save  me,  O  God:  for  the 
waters  are  come  in  unto  my  aouL 

2.  A  great  multitude  of  people. — Isa.  viii.  7.  The  Lord  bringeth  up 
upon  them  the  waters  of  the  rtver,  s^ron^  and  many,  i.  e.  army  of  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  whose  overwhelming  force  is  compared  to  the 
waters  of  the  great  rapid,  and  impetuous  river  fiufmrates.  See 
Rev.  xvii.  15. 

3.  The  Blessings  of  the  Gospel.— Isa.  Iv.  I.  Ho!  every  one  that 
thirsleth,  come  ye  to  the  waters. 

Waves  of  the  ^a.— Numerous  armies  of  the  heathens  marehina 
against  the  people  of  God.— Psal.  Ixv.  7.  Which  stillest  the  noise  ojf 
the  seas,  the  noise  cf  their  waves.  See  also  PMal.  Ixxxix.  9.  and  xciii 
3, 4.— Jude  13.    Raging  waves  of  the  sea. 

Week.— Seven  years.— Dan.  ix.  24.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  penile ;  that  is,  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years. 

Wheat.— Good  seed,  the  children  of  the  kingdom.    Matt  xiii.  3a 

White.    See  Garuentb,  1. ;  Horse,  3. ;  Stone,  5. 

Wilderness. 

1.  All  manner  of  desolation.— Isa  xxvi.  10.  The  defenced  city  shall 
he  desolate,  and  the  habitation  forsaken  and  left  hke  a  ^Idemess. 
Jer.  xxii.  6.  Surely  I  will  make  thee  a  wilderness  [and]  cities  [which] 
are  not  inhabited.    See  also  Hos.  ii.  3. 

2.  This  world,  through  which  all  real  Christians  pass,  and  undergo  all 
the  trials  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  way  to  the  heavenly  Canaan. — 1 
Cor.  X.  5.  6.  They  were  overthrown  in  the  wilderness.  Now  these 
things  were  our  exam^ea.— lea.  xli.  18.  /  will  make  ihe  wildemev 
a  pool  1^  water. 
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Wind. 

1.  Vtobif  «0wuf.~Dettructk>n.>-Jer.  a.\.  2  tnU  ratae  up  against  Ba- 

(Won . . .  .a  destroying  wind.— Jer.  iv.  1],  12.  A  dry  wind  oflkt  high 

jMcei  in  the  wilderness, .  even  a  full  wind  front  those  places  shall  come 

unto  me. 
1  The  four  iotWj.--Genenl  d«8Cructkin.~Jer.  xlii.  36.    Upon  lESam 

will  I  bring  the  four  wituh,  from  the  four  quarters  of  Aeoceii.    See 

alio  Dan.  vii.  %   viii.  8l   Rev.  vii.  1.    See  Aiil 
Wine. 
1,  Wine,  when  mentioned  together  with  com  aiid  oil  (as  it  very  fre- 

3uently  'vs\  denotes  all  kinds  of  temporal  good  things.— Hos.  iL  8. 
govs  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil    aee  Joel  ii.  19.     Pinl.  ir.  T. 

%  As  the  choicest  heavenly  blessings  are  freqoentlv  lepresented  in 
the  Scriptures  by  the  salutaiy  efieds  of  loiiie ;  so,  from  the  noxious 
and  intoxicating  qoalittes  of  that  liquorr-(which  anciently  was 
mixed  with  bitter  and  stupefying  iiwredients,  and  given  to  male- 
factors who  were  about  to  suffer  deatn,)— is  borrowed  a  most  tre* 
mendous  image  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  Almighty  God. — 
IVal.  Ixxv.  8.  In  the  hand  of  the  Ix>kd  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red;  it  is  full  of  mixture,  &c.— Ftal.  Iz.  3.  Thou  hast  made  us  to 
drink  the  wine  of  astonishment  See  Jer.  xxv.  15.  Rev.  xiv.  10. 
xvi.  19. 

VViNE-mcM.— Treading  the  wine-press,  fiom  their  cnstom  of  pressing 
napes,  signifies  destruction  attended  with  great  slaughter — Lament. 
1.  lo.  Ine  Lord  haih  trodden  under  foot  all  my  mighty  men  in  the 
midst  of  me;  he  hath  called  an  assembly  againel  me  to  crush  my 
young  men ;  the  Lord  hath  trodden  the  virgin^  the  daughter  ^fJudetL, 
as  in  a  wine-press.    See  In.  Iziii.  3. 

WlNQS. 

1.  Protection. — B»l.  xviL  8.    Hide  me  under  the  shadow  q^thy  wings. 

See  Pnl.  xxzvi.  7.  and  zci.  4. 
8.  Wings,  when  used  to  fly  upwards^  are  emblems  of  eialtalion. — ^Isa. 

xl.  31.  They  shall  wiount  up  with  wings  at  eagles  ,*  that  is,  they  shall 

be  highly  exalted. 
Wolf. — A  thief,  or  religious  impostor;  a  devourer  of  the  church. — 

Lake  x.  3.    /  seiMf  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves.'-^ohn  x.  18. 

He  that  is  a  hireUng ....  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveA  the  sheept 

andjieeth:  and  the  wolf  scatlereth  them^ 
Woman. 
t  A  city,  a  state,  or  body  politic,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof.— The 

daughter  of  Tyre  in  Phnl.  riv.  13.,  of  Babylon  in  ftal.  exxxrii.  8., 

and  of  Jerusalem  in  2  Kings  xix.  21.,  signifies  the  inhabitants  of 

those  cities,  rospeetlvely.      The  dsuighter  tf  Jerusalem,  when 


virtuous,  is  honoured  with  the  high  appellaliaa  ef  ihn  iwumfwl  si 
God  in  lea.  liv.  1.  &,  and  Jet;  zix£  4  When  wicked  aad  idolaiiaH 
ahe  is  s^led  the  hatlot,  the  adutoetaes     See  Axrtl.i 

2.  The  true  church  of  Chiist — Rev.  xii  1.    A 
the  SOB. 

WarnL— TopttUish  or  notify.  'Hiis  wes  the  first  iniBDtion 
and,  in  the  earliest  ages,  no  writings  were  made  bat  open  pillsn  or 
monumeDts,  memly  id  noti^  things.— Jer.  xxii.  30.  Wtiie  fto  wtn 
childless;  that  is,  publish  it,  and  let  all  men  know  Ibai  ke  sUi 
have  no  child  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.  For  it  appeals  fisn 
1  Chron.  ill.  ]7, 1&  and  Maa  L  12.,  that  Jeconieb  (oT  wkom  the 
prophet  is  speaktne)  had  ckildien ;  hot  being  bom  psobebfty  9§m 
be  was  carried  to  mbylon,  when  he  lived  meaaf  yemn  a  caoiivs, 
neoe  ef  them  ever  anooeeded  to  the  royal  aatfaenc^.  See  2K^p 
xxv.  37. 

TOKS. 

1.  Oppressive boodafja*— Dent xxviiL 48.  Beti^aOpmta yaks id'iiia 
upon  thy  neck,  nntil  he  sh^  have  destroyed  ttieei.  Seeier.xxviii 
14.  In  Gal.  v.  I.  the  uoke  of  ftondi^e  means  tke  bonieaHBs  rere- 
monies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  iroat  whick  the  Camrtwn  law  cC  Iftsny 
has  delivered  us. 

2.  Punishment  for  sin.— Xiam.  i.  14.  7^  yeke  ef  my  ttmagnmma 
is  boumd  by  bis  hand. 

3.  Those  useful  restraints,  which  arise  from  a  aenneof  tbe  dv^nkit^ 
we  owe  to  Ciod,  and  the  obedience  we  eodrt  to  paf  to  his'lsm^ 
Lam.  iii.  27.    It  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  m  Ate  jiob£L 

4.  The  doctrines  and  procepis  of  Jesos  Chriel;  and  the  taoMr,  dine- 
sitioos,  and  dalies  which  flow  from  them.— Matt.  xi.  39^  30.  lUe 
my  yoke  upon  wm^  and  learn  of  me,  for  Jam  meek  amd  lemlyiM 
heart,  and  ye  shakjUtd  real  unto  your  aouU,  Formyyoka  i»easy.'mi 
my  burden  is  light. — Quesnel's  remark  upon  the  (oBt  agotopcs  ii  sat 
more  beautiful  than  devout  **  How  easy  and  sweet  is  it,  leMrvt 
Christ  even  in  bearing  his  cress .'  How  hard  and  paiafal  m  the  dsierf 
of  the  world,  of  sin  and  of  our  own  jiawinms,  ovcb  with  all  ikor 
false  pleasures!  That  satisfaction,  peace,  and  comfiirt,  which  gnee 

fives  nere  below,  and  that  which  hope  eneoaiacoa  ua  to  expect  ■ 
eaven,  make  a  Christian  full  amends  for  all  his  pains  in  subduiBf 
his  pasnons,  and  in  opposing  the  world.... A  yoke,  which  Cbm 
takes  together  with  us, — can  that  be  uneasy  f  A  hvrden,  which  Be 
bean  in  us  by  His  Sjurit, — can  that  be  heavy  ?  Come,  then,  tests 
and  know  by  experience  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  and  how  wwifcy 
JsBs  yoke  is  to  be  chosen  and  loved  T' 
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MATTERS   IN    VOLUMES   I.  AND  II. 


Abbreviations  in  m*ntiicripto,  account  of,  I.  221. 
AbraJkmm,  predictions  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 182, 1S3. 
H'lB  poBterity,  in  what  sense  as  numerous  as  the  start  of  heaven 
for  muitiiude,  481. 
Aov««muifi  (Ancient)  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I. 

273,  874, 
Accents  (Hebrew),  uses  of,  1. 198. 

Accommodation,  theory  of,  shown  to  be  unibunded,  I.  334. 
AccemetSf  notice  of,  I.  283.  note. 
Acrostic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Acts  of  tie  Apostles  .•^Title,  II.  3ia  By  whom  written,  ilid.  Genu- 
ineness and  authenticity,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid,  Chronolo^v,  319. 
Analysis  of  this  book,  3»).  Observauons  on  its  style,  i6ia.  Im- 
poftance  of  this  book,  as  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
320,  321.  Confirmation  of  its  veracity  by  Josephus,  1.80.  Coin- 
cidence between  it  and  the  apostolic  epistles,  oO,  51. 
Aete  of  the  Senate^  what,  I.  81.    Appeals  made  to  them  by  the  fint 

Christians,  as  evidence,  88. 
Adjunct,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  360,  361. 

Advantages^  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  a  proof  of  ita  supe- 
riority over  all  other  religions,  and  that  it  is  from  God,  1. 177—180. 
Adverbs  (emphatic),  instances  of,  I.  328. 
AjfisetionSf  the  moral  government  o(,  enfoieed  in  the  Gospel,  L 153, 

154. 
Age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  how  ascertained,  I.  817. 
Agreement  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions,  a  proof  of  the  un- 
corrupted  preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  L  54,  55.    Of  quotations 
by  Christian  writers,  a  like  proof,  55. 
Alexander  of  Pontns,  ihbulous  miracles  recorded  of,  exposed,  1. 117. 
AUzandrian  Manuscript^  account  of,  1. 222 — ^224.    Fac-simile  of  it, 

224. 
Alexandrian  Version,    See  Se^uaginL 

Alexandrine  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  805. 
AOegorieal  Sense,  I.  383. 
Allegory  defined,  L  364.    DifiTerent  species  of,  Und.    Rules  for  the 

interpretation  of  allegories,  364,  365. 
Allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  I.  312.  Sia 
Alphabetical  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  I.  381. 
America,  observations  on  the  jpeopling  of,  L  76. 
Ammmtian  Sections^  what,  1. 214.    Ammonian  dialec^  873. 
Anw*  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  859,  860.    Occasion  of  his  pro- 
phecy, 260.    lis  scope,  ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Ob- 
ser^-ations  on  his  style,  ^id. 
Avu^»»<rA<aTer,  or  Church-Iiessons,  L  214. 

Analogy  of  languages,  defined,  I.  340,  341.  Use  ot  grammatical 
anaiogy  for  interpreting  Scripture,  341.  Of  kindred  languages, 
341,  342.  Foundation  of  analogy  in  all  languages,  348.  Analogy 
of  Scripture,  330—333.  Analogv  of  faith  defined,  348.  lis  im- 
portance in  studying  the  sacrra  writings,  34S^  343.  Rules  for 
mvestigattng  the  anuogy  of  foith,  343,  344. 
knaniae,  why  not  acknowledged  as  high-priest  by  St  Fftnl,  I.  50. 
incestore  put  for  posteritv,  I.  359. 

Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  880. 
Ar^ediluvian8f  longevity  of,  confirmed  l^  heathen  writen,  I.  71. 
Anie-Hieronsmian  Version  of  the  Bible,  I.  875. 
AnthTopopalhy,  nature  of,  I.  368. 
A»9vv«To,-,  propriety  of  the  title  of,  given  by  St  Paul  to  Sergius 

Paul  us,  I.  9iX 
Aioiqniiies  (Biblical),  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 

Writings,  I.  350.    Cautions  in  applying  them,  350,  351. 
intitype,  what,  I.  385.    Rulea  for  the  application  of  typea  tt>  anti- 
types, 386,  387. 
ipamean  Medal  confirms  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  1. 88. 
Apocalypge.    See  Revelation  of  SL  John. 
Apocrypha,  derivation  of  the  term,  I.  435. 

'.  The  Apocryphal  Boohs  of  the  Old  Testament,  why  rejected  fixiro 
tbecanonof  Scripture,!.  435,  436.  Their  uses,  344.  436.  Ana- 
lysis  of  these  books,  II.  889—293.  Supposed  quotatrans  from  them 
n  the  New  Testament,  L  318.  Actual  value  of  these  produc- 
4d6w 


8l  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  437.  En-jmeratioi. 
of  these  writings,  ibid.  External  Evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  never  considered  as  inspired  or  canonical,  437,  438.  In- 
ternal Evidence,  438—448.  These  apocryphal  books  are  so 
for  from  afifecting  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  latter  are  confirmed  by  them,  47. 
48.  448. 


Apostolic  Fathers,  testimonies  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  44,  45.  In  what  manner  they  quoted  the  Scrip- 
tures, 41.    Force  of  their  testimony,  45. 

Aquila*s  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  868,  869. 

Arddc  language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  1. 874, 875.  Of  thu 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  204. 

Aramaan  Language,  and  its  dialocta,  1. 199. 

Aranugisms  of  the  New  Testament,  1. 198. 

Aretas,  a  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  why  at  war  with  Herod  the  Graat 
1.50. 

Aristeas*s  fobolous  account  of  the  Septuaipnt  version  exposed,  I. 
264, 265.  Fabulous  miracles  related  of  Ansteas  tiie  Proconneaian 
exposed,  117. 

Ark  of  Noah,  dimensions  of,  I.  75. 

Armenian  version  of  Scriptures,  I.  875. 

Amobius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
1.48. 

Article  (Greek),  elucidations  oC  1. 387,  388. 

Articles  4^  faith,  not  to  be  established  from  single,  obscure,  or  figu- 
rative texts,  I.  395. 

Arts,  the  late  invention  and  progress  of,  a  confirmation  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Deluge,  I.  73,  74. 

Asaph,  Paalms  ascribed  to,  II.  839. 

Ascension,  Odes  of,  II.  843. 

Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  eironmstancee  of,  considered,  1. 446. 

Asher  (Rabbi  Aaron  Ben),  Codex  of,  I.  203. 

AtAeiste,  principles  of,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Gospel,  I.  176, 
177.    £fiectB  of,  in  ropuhlican  Fiance,  25,  26. 

Athenagoras,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  1.  43. 

Athens,  misereble  condition  of  the  women  at,  1. 19.  note  7.  Origin 
of  the  altar  erected  at,  to  **The  tadmoitn  Qod,*'  90.  St  Luke's 
and  St  Paul's  account  of  the  Athenians  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes, 80. :  and  by  ancient  insmptions,  91.  Remarks  on  Paul's 
admirable  address  to  them,  II.  33o,  327. 

Atonement,  true  notion  of,  unknown  to  the  heathen,  I.  17.  Though 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  70,  71.  The  doc- 
trine of,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  150. 

Authenticity  defined,  1. 28.  Of  the  CXd  and  New  Testaments  proved, 
28 — 52.  Recapitulation  of  this  argument,  184.  Especially  of 
Matt  i.  and  ii.  and  Luke  i.  and  ii.,  II.  299—302.  309.  Of  Luke 
viii.  87—39.,  310.;  and  xxii.  44.,  3ia  Of  John  vil.  5a  and  viii.  1 
11.,  315.  Examination  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  866— 
375. 

Author,  iNit  for  his  book  or  ivritinga,  L  359i  Importance  of  know- 
ing, 348. 


Babkl,  erection  of  the  tower  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimony, 
I.  77. 

Babylon,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  186. 

Balaam*s  ass  speaking,  remarks  on,  I.  421. 

Baptism,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament !•  67. 

Barnabas,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  autiienticity  of  the 
New  Testament  I.  44. 

Baruch,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  391,  398. 

Bath-Kol,  notice  of,  U.  856 
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Bd  and  the  Draffon,  apocryphal  history  of.  II.  293. 

Benefits  conferred  by  Christianity,  a  proof  that  it  is  from  God,  1. 169 
—177. 

BethUhem,  massacre  of  the  infants  at,  I.  419. 

BMe,  a  perfect  rule  of  laith  and  practice,  1. 186.  Moral  qualifica- 
tions lor  studying  it  advantageously,  186, 187.  In  what  order  it 
should  be  road,  187.  Refutation  oi  the  assertion  that  the  Bible 
is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  world,  166.  Does  not  inculcate 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  jsersccuiion,  166, 167.  Harmony  be- 
tween all  its  parts,  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority,  167, 
169.  As  also  its  preservation,  168.  See  Scripiuret,  Vertiona, 
TettameyU  (Old),  and  Testament  (New). 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight,  remarks  on  the  miracle  of,  I.  104, 105. 

Blount  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  on  religion  and 
morals,  1.  23.    His  profligacy,  26. 

BoiUt  on  the  plague  of,  in  £gypt,  II.  207. 

BdUnsbroke  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion 
and  morals,  I.  24, 25.  His- hvpocrisy  exposed,  26.  His  involun- 
tary testimony  in  favour  of  the  evangelist,  6B. 

Book^  every  writing  so  termed  by  the  ancients,  however  small,  1. 56. 

Bock  of  the  Covenant^  I.  57. 

Book  of  Jasher,  remarks  on,  I.  57.  11.  216. 

Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  observations  on,  I.  57.  II.  210. 

Byzantine  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 


Caics  Ronanus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Te»- 
tament,  I.  42. 

Cana,  observation  on  the  miracle  wrought  at,  I.  103,  104. 

CanaaniteSt  extirooiioa  of.  considered,  I.  409,  410. 

Canon  of  the  Olu  Testament,  account  oi,  I.  28 — 30.  Canon  of  tho 
New  Testament,  39.  General  divisions  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  II.  212.  213. 

Catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  29,  30. ;  and  of 
the  New  Testament,  41. 

Catholic  Epistles,  origin  of  the  appellation  of,  11. 358.  lis  antiquity, 
ibid.  The  authenticity  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  what 
order  usually  placed,  ibid*    Their  dates,  330. 

Cause,  metonymy  of,  I.  359,  360. 

Celsus,  testimony  of.  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  46,  47.;  ond  to  the  character  of  Christ,  82.,* 
and  of  the  first  Christians,  85. 

Census,  alluded  to  by  St  Luke,  explained,  I.  419,  420. 

Cerinthus,  account  of  the  tenets  of,  II.  316,  317.  His  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  4& 

Cetuhim,  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  I. 
213. 

Chald(Bans,  pretence  of,  to  antiquity,  disproved,  I.  73. 

Ckaldttisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  196. 

Chaldee  language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Chaidee  Paraphrases  on  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  262 — 264. 

Chapters  and  verses,  origin  of,  in  the  Old  Testament,  I.  213.  And 
in  the  New  Testament,  214. 

Characters  (Hebrew),  totiquity  of,  I.  190. 

Children,  the  visiting  of  the  iathen'  sins  on,  explained,  1. 409. 

Chinese,  pretences  of,  to  antiquity,  disorDved,  1. 74.  Degraded  state 
of  religion  and  morals  amon^  the  Chinese,  I.  21. 

Christ  (Jesus).  Duration  of  his  ministry,  I.  321.  The  Lord's  sup- 
per a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  67.  Testi- 
mony of  Josephus  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  81.  463, 464. 
Of  the  Talmuds,  81.  Of  Pontius  Pilate,  81,  82.  Of  Suetonius, 
Taoitus,  Pliny,  i£lius,  Lampridius,  Celsus,  and  Porphyry,  82. 
Of  Julian  and  Mohammed,  83.  Jesus  Christ  put  fur  his  doctrine, 
359.  Parables,  why  used  by  him,  368,  369.  Superiority  of  his 
parables.  369,  370.  Difficulues  in  his  genealogy  solved.  400, 401. 
417,  418.  Why  he  used  external  means  in  performing  some  of 
his  miracles,  99, 100. ;  and  gave  different  degrees  of  notoriety  to 
them,  98,  99.  Their  number,  101.  Variety,  ibid.  Design,  lOl, 
102.  Greatness,  102.  Before  whom  wrought,  103.  In  what  man- 
ner wrought,  ibid.  Their  effects,  ibid.  Were  never  denied,  ibid. 
A  critical  examination  of  some  of  Christ's  miracles,  particular^ 
the  conversion  of  water  into  wine,  ibid.  The  feedinj^  of  five 
thousand  men,  104.  The  healing  of  the  paralytic,  ibid.  The 
giving  of  sight  to  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  104, 105. 
The  raisinj^  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  105.  Of  the  widow's  son 
at  Nain,  Utid.  And  of  Lazarus,  105, 1()6.  The  circumstances  of 
his  Resurrection  stated  and  scrutinized,  106 — 115.  And  of  his  As- 
cension, 446.  The  miracles  of  Christ  compared  with  pretended 
pagan  and  popish  ytiracles,  115 — 119.  Character  of  Christ,  149. 
Testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  his  life  and  character,  81 
— S3.  Involuntary  testimonies  of  the  infidels,  Chubb  and  Rous- 
seau, to  his  character,  156.  and  note.  Christ  a  greater  prophet 
than  Moses,  453, 454.  Salvation  only  through  him,  462.  Neces- 
sity of  believing  in  him,  and  danger  of  rejecting  him,  ibid.  Chrirt 
put  for  his  doctrine,  359.    See  Messiah. 

Christianity,  propagation  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  67.  And  that  tlie  Gospel  is  from  God,  130—132. 
Gibbon's  fiv)  secondary  causes  of  its  success  refuted,  133.  Its 
rejection  by  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  non-universality, 
no  argument  against  its  divine  original,  but  rather  a  confirmation, 
134>-140.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  introductory  to  it,  147,  148. 
Excellence  of  its  doctrines,  149—151.  And  morality,  152—156. 
Supenorilyof  its  motives  to  duty,  156 — 158.    Its  doctrines  not 


contrary  to  reason,  158—160.  Its  doctrine  of  l  fntare  judenHut 
not  improbable,  160,  161.  Does  not  establish  a  syMem  oi  prieau 
craft,  161,  162.  Or  prohibit  free  inquiry,  but  on  the  conuarv  «• 
vitcs  it,  162.  Its  morality  not  too  strict^  162, 163.  Norany<Viu 
moral  precepts  unreasonable  and  impracticable.  163, 16L  Don 
not  produce  a  timid  spirit,  164.  Nor  overlook  the  generoui  leo. 
timenti  of  friendship,  164, 165.;  and  of  patriotiam,  165, 166.  .\g| 
inculcate  either  intolerance  or  persecution,  166, 167.  The  iea. 
dency  of  Christianity  (evinced  by  facts)  to  promote  the  pm^i 
and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  169---175.  OKoparison  o(  the 
actual  cffocts  of  tho  Gospel,  with  thooe  produced  by  the  ath'^jti. 
cal  philosophy,  175—177.  A  further  proof  that  it  is  fram(;od,a 
afforded  by  ils  8Up«riority  over  all  otlier  religions,  177.  Panicg. 
larly  in  its  perfection,  ibid.  Its  openness,  ibtd.  Its  adspuiioi » 
the  capacities  of  all  men,  178.  The  spirituality  of  its  \nnYd% 
ibid.  Its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  1  /9.  lis  huaile^ 
tion  of  man  and  exalting  the  Deity,  ibid.  Its  resioraiion  ofonj^ 
to  the  world,  ibid.  Its  tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  yas^ 
from  the  heart,  ibid.  Its  contrariety  to  the  covetoosnea  aalao. 
bilion  of  mankind,  U>id.  Its  restoring  the  divine  imaee  toBm. 
ibid.  Its  mighty  effects,  ibid.  Examination  of  the  difficsltM 
attendant  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  448—450. 

Christians,  exemplary  character  and  conduct  of,  1. 169. 170.  At- 
tested  by  their  heathen  adversaries,  8^--85. 170.  The  chmatf 
nominal  Christians  not  chargeable  on  the  Gospel,  173. 

Chronicles  <two  books  of).  H-  222.  Their  title,  ibid.  Aaihor  aaj 
date,  ibid.  Scope  and  analysis  of  theae  books,  223.  Obienatiois 
on  these  books,  224.  Account  of  the  Targums  or  Chaldet  |«n 
phrases  on,  i.  263. 

Chronology,  alleged  contradictions  in,  considered,  and  slionii  tobr 
unfounded,  I.  404,  405.    Importance  oi,  to  biblical  sindeoti.^ 

Chubb  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  relig^oo, 
I.  23,  24.  His  hypocrisy,  26.  Involuntary  testimony  of,  to  iJm 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  68. ;  and  to  his  character,  155. 

Churches  (Christian),  suite  of^  necessary  to  be  known  in  Mudvioi 
the  Epistles,  I.  393. 

Cilicisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  199. 

CircumcisioTij  the  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  tb« 
Old  Testament,  I.  66. 

Circumstantiality  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives  a  proof  of  (heir 
authenticity,  I.  31,  32. ;  aa  also  of  the  Pentateuch,  35,  36.;  ud 
of  the  New  Testament  narratives,  49,  50. 

Clarius's  (Isidore)  revision  of  the  Vulgate  version,  notice  oCl-S77 

Classification  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  II.  293.  SH. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  tiHaSiw 
Testament,  I.  43. 

Clement  of  Rome,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  .Veir 
Testament,  I.  45. 

Cognate,  or  kindred  languaffes,  what  ao  termed,  1. 199.  kmm 
of  them,  ibid.  The  use  of  the  coenate  languages  fiir  iUusmisg 
the  Scriptures  elucidated,  199.  341, 342. 

Coincidence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  narratives  with  the 
relatioiM  of  profane  auihora  a  proof  of  their  credibihtr,  1.49-4} 
69-87. 

Coins  (ancient),  collateral  testimony  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  88—91.  Importance  of,  as  an  heraieaeada' 
aid,  350. 

Collins  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion,  1. 23 
His  hypocrisy,  26. 

Cclossians,  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to,  11.  340.  Account  of  the  choieb 
at  ColossQ,  341.  Diate  of  this  Epistle,  ibid,  lis  occasioo,  Hd 
Scope  and  analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 

Commentaries,  different  classes  of,  1. 352.  Of  commentaries,  itrictiy 
so  called,  ibid.  Their  ulilinr,  353.  Design  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
consulting  them,  ibid.  Rules  lor  consulting  them  to  ihe  bat 
advantage,  353,  354. 

Comparison  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  circumstancei  of  so  aii* 
gory,  I.  365. 

Complexion,  varieties  of,  in  different  nations,  not  contrary  lo  tlM 
Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  I.  76. 

Conjecture  (critical),  a  source  of  various  readings,  I.  8B4.  m» 
for  applying  it  to  the  determination  of  various  readings.  289.  ^ 

Constantinopolitan  Recension  of  the  New  Teatament,  1. 205. 909. 

Contemporary  Writers,  testiraonv  of,  a  source  for  ascertaiiiing  w 
meaning  of  Scripture,  I.  329^333  . 

Context,  definition  of,  I.  336.  Rules  for  investigating  it.  ^^^ 
Importance  of  attending  to  the  context,  in  the  imerpreistioa  a 
allegories,  366.  .  , 

Contradictions,  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures,  considered,  tno 
shown  10  have  no  foundation,  I.  399, 400.  In  historical  psssa^A 
400—404.  In  chronology,  404,  405.  Between  prophcciei  m 
their  fulfilment,  406.  In  doctrine,  406—408.  Appareiii  conlir 
dictions  to  morality,  408-^14.  Between  the  sacred  whten.  4h 
—418.  Between  sacred  and  profane  writers,  418-420.  Sw«^ 
contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things,  42(^--4z* 

Conversation  with  the  Deity,  the  most  eminent  degree  of  prophow 
inspiration,  II.  256. 

Conversion  of  Paul,  remarks  on,  II.  322,  323. 

Coptic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  1. 272. 

Corinthians  (Saint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to),  II.  334.  Psul'i  clwracte' 
of  the  Gentile  Corinthians  confirmed  by  profane  histomW-^f 
State  of  the  Corinthian  church.  II.  334.  Occasion  and  scope  « 
this  Epistle,  i&uf.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  335.  Date  and  gcan* 
ineness,  ibid.  Examination  of  the  question,  how  Disny  epua^ 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  ibid. 
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Cmnthiani  (Saint  Ptoal*s  Seco^  £pntl«  to),  II.  335.  Date  and 
where  written,  336.  Occasion  of  ihis  fipiiUe,  ibid,  its  scope, 
ibid.  Synopeia  of  its  contenbi,  ibid.  Observations  on  it,  ibid.  A 
supposed  chronological  diiliculty  in  this  KpisUe  elucidated,  S36, 
337.  No  other  epistles  written  to  ilie  Corinthians  but  the  two 
which  are  now  extant,  I.  57,  56.  II.  335. 

Corruption  of  the  Scriptures,  uopoBsibility  of,  proved,  I.  52—58. 
Wilful  corruption,  how  far  a  cause  of  various  readings,  285. 

Counteli  of  perfection,  nature  and  fallacy  of,  I.  396.  note. 

Covenant,  book  of  the,  I.  57. 

Creation  of  the  world,  true  account  of,  unknown  to  the  ancient 
philosophera.  I.  17.  Mosaic  narrative  of,  confirmed  by  profane 
history,  69.  And  by  the  modem  discoveries  in  philosophy,  I. 
420.  421. 

Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamento,  I.  59.  Proofs  that  the 
wruers  of  them  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  relate ;  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly  tried,  was 
never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents,  ibid.  This  test  ap- 
plied to  the  Old  Testament,  Utid  And  also  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 60.  These  writincs  never  charged  with  containing  false- 
hoods, ibid.  This  proved  at  large  coDcerninx  the  Old  Testament, 
60—62.  And  the  New  Testament,  62.  The  writers  of  which 
were  contemporary  with,  and  competent  witnesses  of,  the  events 
related,  62,  63.  And  could  not  have  recorded  the  actions  ascrib- 
ed to  Christ,  if  they  had  not  been  true,  62.  Were  neither  enthu- 
siasts nor  fanatics,  63.  Were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor 
did  nor  could  deceive  others,  63,  64.  But  on  the.  contrary  they 
were  men  of  the  strictest  integhtv  and  sincerity,  64,  65.  Ap-; 
pealed  to  notorious  proofs,  66.  Ana  sufiered  every  thing  for  the 
truth  of  their  narration,  ibid.  The  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  fur-; 
ther  confirmed  by  the  subsistence,  to  this  very  day.  of  monuments; 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  principal  facts  and 
events  therein  recorded,  66, 67.  Ana  bv  the  wonderful  establish- 
ment and  propagation  of  Christianity,  o7,  68.  Testimonies  from! 
natural  and  civil  history  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,! 
69_78.  And  also  of  the  New  Teetomenl,  78—83.  The  silence 
of  profane  authors  concerning  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rians no  argument  against  their  credibility.  o6 — 87.  Which  is 
further  confirmed  by  coins  and  medals,  88—91.  Recapitulation 
of  this  argument,  lB5.    Credibility  of  miracles,  proved,  95 — 97. 

Creed  of  unbelievers,  I.  159.  note. 

Crelang,  St  Paul's  character  of,  confirmed  bv  profane  writers,  1.81. 
Chrisitianit}:  when  planted  in  Crete,  II.  347. 

Criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  objects  of^  I.  188. 

Cvprian  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
1.  42.  '  i 

Cyprian  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  209.  note.  , 

Cyrenius,  census  of,  eiplained,  I.  419^4201 


D  ALEMRERT,  miserable  death  of,  L  176. 

Daniel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  277.  His  predictions  relative 
to  ihe  four  great  monarchies,  1. 129.  Analysis  of  his  prophecies, 
II.  277 — 279.  Observations  on  their  canonical  authority  and  style, 
with  a  refutation  of  neologian  objections,  27^—282.  Account  of 
the  spurious  additions  made  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  282. 

Darkness^  on  the  plague  of^  in  Egypt,  IL  207. 

Ua/es  of  the  boolu  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348. 

Davids  in  what  sense  the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  1. 411,412. 
List  of  Psolms  ascribed  to,  11.  239.  241. 

Deborah,  remarks  on  the  ode  of,  II.  217.  note. 

Deists,  or  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  origin  of,  I.  22.  note.  Are 
indebted  to  the  Scriotures  for  all  that  they  have  written*  which 
is  either  wise  or  gooo,  ibid.  Their  boast,  that  unassisted  reason 
is  a  sufficient  guide  to  man,  disproved,  ibid.  A  summary  of  their 
absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  concerning  religion,  the  worship 
of  Cod,  and  a  future  state,  23 — 25.  And  concerning  morals,  25. 
Deadly  effects  of  deism  on  nations,  25, 26.  And  on  individuals, 
2G.  Effects  of  their  principles  contrasted  with  those  of  tlie  Gos- 
pel, 176,  177. 

Tkities  (heathen),  immense  number  of,  I.  16.  and  n<He  8.,  21.  Hor- 
rid rites  of,  and  their  effects,  16, 17.    See  Iddatry. 

Deluge,  Mosaic  account  of,  not  contrary  to  philosophy,  but  confirm- 
er)  by  indubitable  testimonies  from  natural  ana  civil  history,  I. 
72 — 75.  .\nd  by  the  Apamean  medal,  88.  Infidel  objections  to 
it  refuted,  75,  7o. 

De  Rossi,  notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  collected  by,  1. 219. 

Iksign  of  the  sacred  writers  m  composing  their  narratives,  a  source 
of  apparent  contradictions  in  historical  passages,  I.  400—^02. 
And  also  in  points  of  doctrine,  408. 
DtutCTonomu  (book  of),  date  and  chronology  of,  II.  210,  211.    Its 
icopc,  211.    Prediction  relative  to  the  Aiessiah  contained  in  it 
illustrated,  ibid.  1. 453, 454.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  II.  211, 212. 
Observatiuns  on  this  book,  21^ 
Dxdects  of  the  Greek  Testament,  1. 196—199. 
AuSm«^  import  of,  I.  28.  39. 
A'»;a>.M:«,  import  of,  II.  243. 
Didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 
Di^tlties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  examined, 

I  448—450. 
Dw^ction,  curious,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  202.  note. 
Divisions  (ancient  and  modern)  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  212 — 215. 
Doctrines  delivered  in  the  Bible  a  proof  that  it  must  bo  from  God, 
1. 142.    Doctrines  of  the  patriarchal  age,  142, 143.  U.  2^,  237. 
Vol.  IL  3  0 


Doctrines  delivered  hy  Bloses,  and  by  the  prophets,  1. 143-^?  48. 
Summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  149. ;  particularly  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  blessing  thereby  procured 
for  man,  150 — 162.  Alleged  contradictions  m  doctrines  proved 
to  have  no  foundation,  406—408.  On  the  doctrinal  interpntatioo 
of  the  Scriptuies,  393—395. 

Douhle  Sense  of  prophecy,  L  390,  391. 

Dramatic  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  L  381. 

Dreams,  prophetic,  U.  255. 

DuMng  not  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel,  1. 171.  note. 


Eber's  (Paul)  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  notice  of,  1. 277. 

Ebioniles,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  th* 
New  Testament,  1. 46. 

Ecdesiastss  (book  of),  II.  247.  Its  title,  author,  and  canonical  au- 
thority, ibid.  Its  scope  and  synopsis,  247,  248.  OtMerMLtions  on 
this  book,  249. 

EcdesiasticuM  (apocryphal  book  of),  account  of,  II.  291. 

Edessene  Recension  or  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  1. 206. 

Editions  (ancient)  of  the  Scriptnre,  considered  as  a  source  of  the 
sacred  text,  I.  280. 

Efect,  metonymy  of,  I.  360. 

J&ypl,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 125.  The 
borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Israelites  explained,  409. 
Remarks  on  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  E^ptians,  II.  206 
207.  Pretensions  of  toe  Egyptians  to  remote  antiquity  disproved 
1. 731    Confirmations  of  ^npture  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphirsL 

Egi^ptian  veisions  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  272, 273.  Egyptian  Recen* 
sjon  of  the  New  Testament,  20& 

Eichhom's  theory  of  recensions,  account  of,  I.  209. 

EU^^  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380. 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  remarks  on  the  narrative  of,  I.  422. 

Emokases,  definition  of,  I.  326,  327.  Different  kinds  of,  327.  Em* 
phasis  of  the  Greek  article,  327,  328.  Emphases  of  other  words, 
328.  Emphatic  adverbs,  ilnd.  Real  emphases,  ibid.  Rules  for 
the  investigation  of  emphatic  words,  328,  329. 

England,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  in,  I.  174. 

Enoch,  translation  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  traditions,  I.  71.  Re- 
marks on  the  apocryphal  book  of,  supposed  to  be  quoted  by  the 
Apostle  Jude,  3ia  tl.  377.  rt—  ^  7 

Entkusiasmy  characteristics  of,  I.  63.  Proof  that  Moses  was  not  an 
enthusiast,  60.  Nor  the  apostles  and  evangeibts,  63.  Especially 
Saint  Paul,  11.  322, 32a  y-       7 

Ephesus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  I.  90.  That  city,  why  termed  KEn. 
xorOL,  90,  91.  Account  of  the  church  at,  II.  33a  Genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  338,  339.  Its 
date,  339.  Oocasion  and  scope,  ibid.  Analysis  of  its  contents, 
ibid.    Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Epistles  of  the  apostles,  importance  of,  H.  389, 330.  Their  number 
and  order,  uarticularlv  those  of  St.  Paul,  330.  Of  the  Catholic 
epistles,  t&ia.  General  phui  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  f6iV/.  Causes 
of  their  obscurity  explained.  331.  Remarks  on  the  phraseology 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  particular,  ibid.  Rules  for  studying  the 
apostolic  epistles  most  beneficially,  I.  393—395.  Subscriptions 
attached  to  them,  215.    See  Catholic  Epistles. 

EpitheU  of  Scripture,  different  kinds  of,  1.  325. 

Esdras,  account  of  the  two  apocryphol  books  of,  II.  289,  290. 

£<{Aer  (book  of ),  II.  285c  lu  title  and  author,  £35, 226.  Aigument; 
266.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Account  of  the  Targums  or 
Chaldee  paraphrases  on  this  book,  I.  263.  Apocryphal  additions 
to  the  book  of  Esther,  11.  290. 

Ethan,  psalm  ascribed  to,  II.  240. 

Ethiopia,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 125,  126.  * 

Ethiqpic  language,  notice  of;  L  199.  Ethiopio  version  of  the  SeriD* 
tures,  273,  274. 

Eusebius^s  account  of  the  classification  and  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  42.  Notice  of  his  Harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels,  319, 320.;  and  of  his  recension  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  268.    Eusebian  Sections,  214. 

Euthalius,  Sections  of,  1.  214. 

EvangeHsts,  were  contemporary  with,  and  competent  witnesses  o£ 
the  facts  recorded  by  them,  L  62,  63.  Were  not  enthtisiasts  nov 
fanatics,  63.  Neither  did  nor  could  deceive  or  impose  upon 
others,  63,  64.  Were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  sincerity, 
64,  65.  Appealed  to  notorious  pnwfs,  66.  Suffered  every  thing 
for  the  truth  of  their  narrative,  ibid.  On  the  credibility  and  in- 
spiration of  the  evangelists^ — See  Credibility,  lu^iraiion. 

Evidence.    See  Historical  Testimony. 

Evil  (morel  and  physical),  the  true  cause  of,  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, I.  17.  The  Bible  account  of  it  confirmed  by  heathen 
writers,  70. 

Exodus  (book  of),  Title,  II.  20G..  Author  and  date,  ibid.  Occasion 
and  subject-matter,  ibid.  Scope*  ibid.  TyP^*  ^^  ^^^  Messiah* 
ibid.  Synopsis,  ibid.   Illustration  of  Exodus,  ch.  vii. — ^xi.  206,207. 

Expositors.    See  CommenkUors. 

ExekieL  (the  prof^ci),  account  of,  II.  283.  Canonical  authority  of 
his  prophecies,  ibid.  Their  scope,  284.  Analysis  of  them,  284— 
286.  (observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  ^.  Supposed  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Jeremiah  reconciled,  1. 124. 

Ezra  (book  of),  II.  22>i.  Its  title  and  author,  ibid.  Argument, 
scope,  and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  224,  225.  Obeerratioiui  on 
a  spurious  passage  ascribed  to  E»ra.  225.  > 
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I^AiTB,  raolagjr  oH  1. 34&    RnlM  lor  otTMlintiiig  it,  S4i^~^44. 

Fall  of  man,  Monde  account  of,  eonfiimea  by  tho  exiatenco  of 
moral  evil,  and- by  hiatorical  taatimony,  I.  69 — ^71. 

FamdieM  of  Hebrew  ManiMcripli,  account  of,  I.  21&  And  of  the 
maiuttcriplB  of  the  Greek  Testament,  804--81S. 

JPoMeft.  teaUmony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  N«w  Teitament,  I. 
41—45.  Aniatance  to  be  derived  from  them  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  346—348.  Remarlta  on  their  mode  of  quotinc  the 
Scriptures,  41.  Authority  of  their  quotations  as  a  source  en  the 
sacred  text,  1^1.  Rules  Ibr  applying  their  quotations  to  the  de- 
tennination  of  various  readingiB,  288,  289. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judaea,  the  singular  propriety  of  Saint  Paul's 
address  to,  illustrated,  II.  327. 

FertUUy  of  the  Holy  Land,  attested  by  heathen  writen,  I.  78. 

F^'tretf  the  withering  of  the  barren,  explained,  1. 108. 

t^ureUive  Language,  origin  of,  I.  355.  Distinotioii  between  figures 
of  words  ana  jfij^res  of  bought,  ibid.  General  observations  on 
the  interpretation  of  tropes  and  figures,  355 — 358.  The  figura- 
tive language  of  the  prophets  sometimes  the  source  of  seeming 
contradictions,  406.  See  AUegory,  Hyperbole,  Ir&nyt  MBtaphor, 
MeUmymy,  ParaiUf  Prover&s,  and  Syneodoehe. 

FirU-barn,  on  the  destruction  of,  in  £gypt,  H.  207. 

First  day  of  the  week,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  oredibility  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Five  thousand  men,  miracle  of  the  feeding  of,  1. 104. 

Ftiet,  on  the  plague  of,  il.  206. 

Feedu*  cum  Onecit,  account  of,  I.  212. 

Fool,  how  to  be  answered,  1.  397. 

Forgery,  impossibility  of,  as  it  respects  the  Old  Testament,  I.  29. 
And  the  New  Testament,  40.  54,  55. 

Forgiveneee  of  sins.  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  150. 

France,  horrCble  state  of,  during  the  French  Revolution,  in 
quence  of  infidelity,  I.  25,  26. 

Frederick  IL  king  of  Prussia,  impious  tenets  of,  I.  24. 

Friendthip,  why  not  enforced  by  name,  in  the  Gospel,  1. 165. 

Frogs,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Future  Mate,    See  Immortality  of  the  SmU. 


iikUiTiANB,  account  of,  n.  337.  Date  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to 
them,  ibid.  Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  Occasion  and 
scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  this 
EpMtle,  33a 

GaUiot  character  of,  I.  79. 

Gaon  (rabbi  Saadias),  Arabic  version  by,  notice  of,  I.  274. 

Qemaroi  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  account  of,  I.  845. 

Genealogy,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  351,  352. 
The  seeming  contradictions  in  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour, 
as  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  examined  and  reconciled, 
400,  401.  417,  418.  Importance  of  the  genealogies  in  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  IL  223. 

GenetiM  (book  of),  tide,  II.  203.  Author,  204.  Date,  ibid.  General 
argument,  ibid.  ScoJmi,  ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiah  in  this  book 
tbtd.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  und.  Summary  of  the  patriarchal 
reHaioD,  as  exhibited  in  this  book,  I.  Iti,  143.  The  literal  sense 
of  the  first  three  chapters  vindicated,  II.  205.  Whence  Moses 
derived  his  materials  ror  it,  I.  34. 

Gentiles,  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by,  no  objection  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  1. 136. 

Cknuineness  defined,  I.  28.  Critsria  fbr  distinguishing  genuine 
from  spurious  writings,  39,  40.  Genuineness  of  the  Oia  Testa- 
ment demonstrated,  2&--32. :  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  32— 
Z8.  And  of  the  New  TesUunent,  4I>— 50.  Recapitulation  of  this 
argument,  184. 

Geography,  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  L  351. 

Oedogy»  testimony  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 
the  dfelu^re,  I.  7l,  72. 

German  Dtoines,  heterodox  notions  of  many  of,  L  326.  Refutation 
of  their  theory,  that  some  of  the  interpretations  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  are  doctrinal  accommodations  to  Jewish  opinions  and 
prejudices,  324. 

German  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  1. 218. 

Oianis,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  vnriters,  I.  71. 

6Ftft6on'«  false  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  confuted  by 
facts,  I.  133.    His  immoral  principles  exposed,  25. 

GitUOt,  import  of,  H.  244. 

Glossaries,  nature  of,  I.  335.  Rules  for  consulting  them  to  advan- 
tage, ibid. 

Gnostics,  tenets  of,  refuted  by  St  John,  U.  316. 

God,  the  true  nature  and  wonhip  of,  imperfectly  known  among  the 
ancient  heathen  nations,  I.  16, 17.  And  also  among  the  modem 
heathens,  21, 22.  Sublime  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  concerning 
God,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  142, 143.  Under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, 143—145.    And  in  th.)  Gospel,  149,  150. 

Gospel,  meaning  of,  II.  294.  General  aesign  of  the  Gospels,  895. 
Tneir  number,  ibid.  And  importance,  ibw.  The  sources  of  tiie 
first  three  Gospels  examined,  385—393.  Why  rejected  by  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  I.  134,  135.  And  by  the  Gentiles,  136.  See 
€^bistianity.  Doctrines,  Morality,  John,  Lvke,  Mark,  and  MaUhew, 
in  this  Index. 

GoOiiti  version  of  the  Bible,  account  of,  I.  277.  Description  of  the 
Upaal  manuscript  of,  277, 278.  Important  remains  o4  discovered 
in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  278,  279. 

Governors  and  Governed,  duties  >f,  under  the  Gospel,  1. 153. 


OnniMiafioo-jHisfonMi  Senas,  defined,  I.  8tS. 

Greek  Artide,  elucidations  of,  I.  327,  328. 

Greek  Language,  the  New  Teatament  why  vrritt«n  in    .  193,  ISt 

Similarity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  with  that  of  the  Sepia 

agmt  version,  193.    Examination  of  ita  style.  194, 196.    Dialect 

196—199. 
Greek  Versions  (ancient)  of  die  Old  TeetaueBt : — See  AfoSa,  5» 

tutuint,  Symmachus,  Theedetion. 
Greats,  the  New  Testament  charaetor  o(  conlintted  by  hcathca 

vniters,  I.  80. 
Gnesbaeh^s  (Dr.)  system  of  rece&skm  of  the  New  Teritanent,  ae- 

oount  9f,  1.  205^  206. 


Habakkvs  (the  prophet),  notice  xX,  U.  277.    Analyan  of  hii  bo- 

phecy,  ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 
Hogjgo*.  (the  prophet),  account  of,  TL.  fSFt.    Aigtiment  suid  scope  sf 

his  prophecy,  ibid.    Analysis  of  ita  contents,  ibid.     Styfe,  ife. 
Hagiqgrapha,  an  ancient  division  of  the  Jevmh  Scriptores,  teeooiK 

of,  L  2i3.    Chiddee  paraphrsse  on,  263. 
Hatl,  on  the  plague  of,  in  £gypt,  H.  207. 
Haptoroth,  or  sections  of  the  Prophets,  orwin  of,  I.  ^3. 
Hmfpinees,  daik  and  confused  notions  <»  the  heathen  ooocBoaa. 

Lia  ^^ 

Harmonies  of  the  Scriptores,  occasion  of,  I.  319.  Obeerrati«a  ab 
the  difibrent  schemes  of  harmonizers,  and  on  the  dnratkm  of  te 
public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  319—321. 

Harmony  subsisting  between  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  proof  of  ia 
divine  authority  and  original,  I.  167,  168. 

Heathen  Nations  (ancient),  deplorable  stato  of  religion  and  monk 
among,  1. 16—20. ;  and  among  the  modem  heatfaena.  21, 2t  Tba 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  82L  DeriTsl 
many  of  their  institutions  from  the  Scriptures,  77,  7S.  7^ 
characters,  as  incidentally  noticed  in  the  New  Teatanient,  cob- 
firmed  by  profhne  writers,  80,  81. 

KeoiAen  WrOers,  testimonies  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Taa. 
ment,  I.  69—71.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  18— -83.  And  a 
the  beneficial  efiects  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  character  and  cmdoct 
of  the  first  Christians,  170. 

Hebraisms'  of  ihe  New  Testament,  1. 196.  Examjdes  of  fbea,  sol 
observations  on  them.  196,  197.  Rules  for  the  better  undsnauid. 
ing  of  Hebraisms,  197,  196. 

Hebrew  Language,  origin  and  antiquity  of,  1. 189.  Hktotkal  sketch 
of,  190.  Antiquity  of  its  character,  ibid.  Hebrew  vowel  pontto;, 
191,  192.  And  accents,  192.  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  I96L  The 
Hebrew  language  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  aathmtidty 
of  the  Old  TesUunent,  31.  Particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  31 
Notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  manuscripts,  216—^1.  And  of 
the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  203. 

Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  history  of,  from  the  writii^  ef 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  until  ttie  time  of  Jenm  Chrat, 
t.  200.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masoriics, 
200,  201.  From  the  age  of  the  Masorites  to  the  inventian  of  the 
art  of  printing,  201 — 203.  From  the  invention  of  the  art 
ing  to  our  own  time,  203. 

Hebrews  (Epistle  to),  II.  349.   To  whom  written,  349.  380. 
language,  351,  352.    Its  genuineness  and  au&enticitv 
whom  written,  358— 356.   Date  of  this  Epistle,  356.   Ita 
and  scope,  356, 367.  Synopsis  of  its  oantonts,  357. 
on  it,  ibtd. 

Hegesippus,  testimony  ot,  to  the  genuineness  of  fhe  New 
ment,  I.  43. 

Hehfttius,  immoral  tenets  of,  I.  25. 

Heman,  psalm  ascribed  to,  II.  240. 

Herbert  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  in  religioB  md 
morals,  I.  22.  25. 

Heretical  Writers  (ancient),  testimonies  of,  to  the  genuineness  bbI 
authenticity  of  Uie  New  Testament,  I.  45,  46.  Varioiia  leadiagi 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  their  works,  289. 

Hermas,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  antheoticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  1.  45. 

Hesychius*s  Recension  of  the  Septuagint,  noHce  of,  1.  268. 

&»!nla  of  Origen,  specimen  of;  with  illustrative  remwrfa.  L  967, 

fiiKd'(Rabbi),  Codex  of,  J.  20a 

Hindoos,  degraded  state  of  religion  and  morals  among,  1. 21.  "nusir 
extravagant  pretensions  to  antiquity  refuted,  74. 

Historians  (profane),  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  nar- 
ratives, I.  69—78.  And  also  of  those  of  the  New  Testament,  18 
— 83.  This  coincidence  a  proof  of  their  genuinenesa  ajwl  authca* 
ticity,  4^—52.  Seeming  inconsirtencies  oetween  the  aacred  ead 
profane  historians  accounted  for,  414 — 418.  SUence  of  ancieot 
nistorians  concerning  many  fiicts  accounted  for,  85—497. 

IKstoruxd  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  general  observations  on.  IL 
213.  Their  authors,  ibid.  Importance,  214.  For  analyses  of  the 
Historical  Books,  see  their  several  titles  in  this  Index. 

Historical  Circumstances,  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Scn|^ 
tures  aenerally,  I.  348—^1.  Of  Scripture  allegories  in  particu- 
lar, d&.    Ana  also  of  parables,  368. 

Historical  Passages  of  Scripture,  alleged  contradictions  in, 
ed,  and  shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  400 — 404. 

Historical  Sense  of  Scripture,  I.  323. 

FRetoricdl  Testimony,  credibility  of,  illustrated,  X.  95,  96.  Hume^ 
objections  to  it,  considered  aid  refbted,  96  97»    Hiatorical '  ^' 
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S?S^*  dimmWiBd  by  the  lapid  of  agM,  I.  97,  9S.    Historical 
toac?^^         '^        Gentdw  to  tKe  authenticity  of  the  Peniap 
UUttnmai  Type*.  I.  386. 

^^T^J''*?^''^,  ,*!!!!*•  ^f  Scripture  aetaphon,  1. 963.  The  ere- 
dibiTity  of  the  Old  T^tament  histories  confirmed  by  testimonies 

£?™*  "IS?^*^  ^^  *^"'°'y'  ®*-'®'  And  also  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 78--87.    Importance  of  sacred  and  profiine  history  to  the 

hSJ      'S'^eMtandmg  of  Scriptare,  349.  ' 

//obftM  (MrX  absoni  and  omtradictoiy  notions  concerning  raligion 
and  morals.  I.  83.  25.    His  base  conduct,  96.    His  involuntary 

-,Jj;^»«nony  m  favoor  of  ihe  New  Tesianem,  68. 

HMen  (R«v*  George),  iupoitant  observations  of,  on  the  impreca- 
ttona  flU|>poaed  to  foe  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  1.  413. 

«Wy  Sjnru,val  for  his  efiects,  operations,  and  gifts,  1.  359.    The 

ffoaeo  (the  pjMhet),  aooount  of,  n.  86a    Occasion  and  scope  of  his 

^phecy ,  8®,  861.    Analysis  of  its  oontents,  861.    OfaseVvations 

<m  tus  styie,  961, 968. 
Hug  (ProfT),  system  of  recensions  of,  I.  908,  909. 
Hugode  Smeto  Caro  (Cardinal),  invented  the  division  of  chapteis 

m  the  Bible.  I.  813.  ^ 

Hume  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning  reliaion 

and  morals.  1. 24, ».  His  olijection  against  the  Pentateuch  refoted. 

69.     Refutauon  ef  his  objections  to  the  credibility  of  miracles. 

Hyperbole,  native  o£  J  87& 
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Jephthah  proved  not  to  have  immolated  bis  davtlMer,  1  411. 

Jereimah  (the  prophet),  aeoount  of,  H.  272.  Occasion  of  his  m» 
Dhocies,  27a  Different  collections  of  ^m,  278.  Their  chiono 
logical  order,  873.  Synopsis  of  their  contents,  873—275.  Hia 
predictions  concerning  the  Messiah.  876.  ObservaUons  on  his 
style,  876.    See  LamentaHoM. 

Jencho  (Codex  of),  I.  80a 

Jerome,  notice  of.  «id  his  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Nev» 
Testament,  I.  41.    Account  of  the  biblical  labours  of.  275, 276. 

JenutOem,  proDbecies  concerning  the  destruction  of.  and  their  ful- 
filment. 1. 189, 130.  458--468.    Account  of  the  Jerusalem  Tkr 
gum,  263. 

JKsufl.    See  Cheist,  Mkssiah. 

JewiA  NoHan,  predictions  concerning,  1. 183, 124.  The  rejectioQ 
of  Christianity  by  them  accounted  for,  134. 136.  Did  not  comipt 
the  Old  Testament.  58,  53  The  sects,  morals,  and  customs  & 
the  Jews,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  pro- 
ftne  writers.  80.  Account  of  the  manuscripto  of  the  Ind ian  Jews 
819—^1.  The  miseries  of  the  Jews  durmg  and  subseouentlv 
to  die  siejge  of  Jerusalem,  460.  ^        r 

JewUh  Wrttere,  benefit  of,  in  studying  the  Bible,  I.  844—346. 


Of  the  other 
writers  of  ihe 


f  DOI.ATRT  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  1. 16. 17.  And  of  the 
inodeni  heathen  naUona,  21,  82.  Idolatzy  abolished  by  Chris- 
tianity, 171.  7         «- 

fdyl  (Hfebrew),  nature  of,  I.  381. 

ignatiut,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament. 

immordlUy  unjustly  charged  upon  the  Bible.  1. 166.   Immoral  prin- 

ciples  and  practices  of  deists  and  atheists  proved.  24—26. 
IwMOTtality  of  Ute  Soul  and  a  future  state,  imperfectly  known 

!^o*'?A"?i?^?¥^°**P^*"•  ^-  ^^    Revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
14o.  140,  14o.  151. 

Imparl ialUy  of  Moses  as  an  historian,  1.  61  i  62. 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  62  And  of  the 
New  Testament,  64—66. 

ImprecationB  contained  in  the  Scripniies  explained,  I.  413L 

ImprovemenlM  (spiritual),  observations  on,  I.  384. 

Indian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  219—22^ 

/n/ercjt/toi  reading  ofthe  Bible,  1. 423  Its  foundation,  tW.  Rules 
for  It,  423,  424.  Sources  of  inferences.  424.  Rules  for  ascertain- 
ing them.  424.  425. 

InfideU,  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of.  concerning  religion  and 
morals.  I.  22—25.  159.  noU.  Their  objections  to  the  doctrines  and 
moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  refuted,  16a-167.  Their  creed  full 
of  contradictions,  159.  noU,  The  eiibrts  of  infidels  to  subvert 
Christianity,  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  140.  Their  total  want  of 
^dour.  158.  and  note.  Effects  of  their  writings  in  France.  25. 
a5.  And  on  individuals,  26.  Particularly  at  the  hour  of  death, 
li6.  Inability  to  answer  all  the  objecUoos  of  infidels  no  just 
cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  180, 181.  Infidels  proved  to 
be  more  credulous  than  Christians,  182, 183. 

Inscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  observations  on.  II.  242,  84a  And  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  L  215. 

InniraHon  defined.  I.  92.  44a  Reasonable  and  neceamry,  98. 
Criteria  of  inspiration,  9a  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testunent 
443.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  443. 444.  Conclusions  thence 
derived,  444-446.  Nature  of  prophetic  Inspiration.  It  857. 
(See  Mtrades,  Prophecy,  Doctrines,  Morality,  Ac.) 

Interpretation  of  Scripture,  principles  of,  illustrated.  I.  355. 

Intolerance  not  taught  in  the  Bible,  I.  166, 167.  Though  practised 
by  Jews  and  Pagans.  167. 

IrentBus,  testimony  o^  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Teslamenti 

I.  4a 

Irony,  nature  of,  I.  372.    Examples  of  it.  Und, 

Imah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  H.  268.    Genuineness  of  his  pre- 

i!2*^2S'o^?;;f^  Their  scope,  266.  Synopsb  of  their  contemn 
266—269.    ObservaUons  on  the  style  of  Isaiah.  269, 

likmael,  predictions  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  122. 

I»raeUie»,  their  borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  explained,  I.  409. 
lable  of  their  stations  in  the  wilderness,  11.  210i 

JioHian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Mic  venion  (ancient),  notice  oC,  I.  275,  276. 


•'©Mbook  of),  H.  287.    Its  title,  thS.    Job,  a  real  character.  887 

W,  230.  Its  author  and  canonical  authority,  230, 231.  Structure 
of  the  Doem,  231, 232.  Its  argument  and  scope.  232—234.  Spu- 
rious addition  to  it.  234. 235.  Rules  for  studying  this  book  to  ad- 
vantage, 235.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  2%,  236.  Idea  of  the 
patriarchal  theology,  as  contained  in  this  book,  236. 237. 
Joel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  270.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  tbid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on 
Its  stvle.  ibid. 
John  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  313,  314.  Title  of  his  Gcspel,  313.  Its 
date,  ibid.  Its  genuineness,  ^id.  Especially  of  John  vii.  53.  and 
viii.  1 — 11.,  315.  Occasion  and  design.  315,  316.  Analysts  of  its 
contents,  316,  317.  His  Gospel  a  supplement  to  the  other  three, 
3ia  Observations  on  its  style,  ibid.  Coincidences  between  it 
and  his  first  epistle,  I.  51,  52.,  notes.  Genuineness  and  canonical 
authority  of  his  Jirst  Oenertd  Epistle,  U.  364.  Its  date,  364,  365. 
To  whom  written,  365.  Its  structure,  occasion,  and  scope,  366|, 
366.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  366.  Style,  ibid.  The  question 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7.  8.  considered,  366 — 376.  Genuineness,  authenticity,  and  date, 
of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St  John,  376.  The  second 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  ibid.  The  third 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Observations 
on  this  Epistle,  ibid.  See  Revdation. 
Jonah,  circumstance  of  his  being  in  a  whale's  belly  explained,  I. 

422     Scope  and  analysis  of  his  prophetical  book,  fl.  2o9. 
Jonathan  ^n  Uzxiel,  Targum  of,  I.  263.    Targum  of  the  pseudo 

Jonathan,  ibid. 
Joseph  (Rabbi),  Targum  of,  on  die  Hagiographa,  I.  263. 
Josephus,  account  of,  I.  346.    His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.  30.    And  to  the  accounts  of 
princes  and  governors.  79.  Especially  to  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  81.    Vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  that  testinvmy, 
463.  464.    Importance  of  his  writings  as  a  source  for  ascei  taining 
various  readings.  28&    And  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  346 
His  silence  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the  infiints  by  Herod  ac 
counted  for.  419. 
JoshtM,  observations  on  the  pile  of  stones  raised  by,  at  Gilnl,  I 
100,101.  Jf  s    » 

Joshua  (book  of),  author,  genuineness,  and  auUienticity  of.  n.  8H 
215.  lu  aigoment,  815.  Scope,  215.  216.  Synopsis  of  its  co» 
tents.  216.    Observations  on  it.  ibid. 

JestoA,  prophecy  concerning,  1. 123, 184. 

Judas  Iscarid,  character  oft  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel. I.  155.  note  I. 

Jude  (the  apostle),  account  of.  11.  377.  Genuineness  of  his  Epistle^ 
ilnd.  Its  date,  378.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  occasion  and 
scope,  ibid.    Observations  on  its  style,  tftuf. 

Judges  (book  of),  II.  816.  Its  date  and  author,  817.  Its  scope  and 
chronology,  t^.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  oi 
this  book,  ibid. 

Judgment  (future),  doctrine  oi;  not  improbable.  1. 160, 161. 

Judm,  apocryphal  book  of.  n.  890. 

Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  47.  And  to  the  charactef 
and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ.  83.    And  of  the  fir»t  Christians.  85 

JusH/leation,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  1. 150, 151. 

Justm  Martyr,  notice  of,  I.  44.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  ibid. 

Juvenal,  testimony  of.  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  1. 88. 


Jacob  b  family  m  Egypt;  numerical  difl!culties  as  to  the  number 
of  lis  members,  solved,  I.  404.,  and  note  2.  The  circumstances 
of  his  alleged  fraud  upon  Isaac  considered.  408..  note. 

Jairw^i  daughter  restored  to  life,  I.  105. 

Jomej  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  359.  Genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  his  Epistle,  ibid.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  359. 
360.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  360.  Observations  on  its  style,  tdul. 

JoMer  (book  of),  I.  57.  II.  216.  ' 

Jtduthun,  Ptalms  ascribed  to  II.  24a 


Kant's  theory  of  mterpretation,  unfounded.  I.  383,  324. 

Karhyfhensian  recension,  I.  278. 

JTenntcoM  (Dr.).  account  of  the  principal  manuscriptB  collated  b% 
1.218,219.  r        r- 

Ki^»Km*m.  accouut  of.  in  the  New  Test&ment,  1. 214. 

Keri  ana  Ketib,  account  of,  I.  201. 

Kings  (the  two  books  of).  II.  220.  Their  title,  ibid.  Author,  220, 281. 
Aigument  and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kinn,  221.  And  ol 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  222.  Observations  on  these  books,  ibia, 

Korak  fsons  oi),  psalms  inscribed  for.  U.  239. 
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GUBMBRAL  INDBX. 


Lactantids.  toBtimony  of»  to  the  genuinenefls  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I.  43. ;  and  to  the  moral  change  produced  by  the  cordial 
belief  of  the  Gospel,  170. 

lame  man  miraculously  healed  by  Peter  and  John,  1.  105. 

CdtmentatioM  of  Jeremiah,  date  of)  II.  276.  Synopsis  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  book,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  style  and  structure 
of  this  book,  ibid. 

Uunpridius,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  Christ,  I.  ^ 

Laneuage  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  I.  31. 
or  the  Pentateuch,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  32.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  also  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  48,  49.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Cognate  Languaget,  Greek,  Hebrew. 

LaodiceOt  church  of,  no  separate  epistle  addressed  to  by  St.  Paul, 
I.  58.    Pretended  epistls  of  Paul  to  them,  441. 

X/itin  Versions  (ancient)  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  275—277. 

LcUinisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Zau).— "  The  Law,"  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  I. 
212. 

Law  (Mosaic),  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  I.  32, 
33.  Table  or  harmony  of  the  entire  Alosaic  law,  arranged  under 
heads,  II.  212.  213. 

Inxarus,  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of,  examined,  I.  105, 106. 

Legal  types,  I.  385. 

LeUers,  antiquity  of  Hebrew,  1. 190.  Form  of  Greek  letters  in 
manuscripts,  x2l. 

Uviticus  (book  of),  title,  author,  and  date,  11.  207.  Scope,  ibid. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents,  207,  208. 

Lice,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Literal  sense,  nature  of,  I.  323.  In  what  cases  the  literal  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  is  to  be  retained,  or  given  up,  356,  357. 
Vindicnlion  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis,  II.  205. 

Literature,  influence  of  the  Gospel  on,  I.  172, 173. 

Locusts,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

Longevity  of  the  early  inhabitants  cf  the  world,  the  Scripture  ac- 
count of,  confirmed  by  profane  history,  I.  71. 

Lord's  Supper,  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of,  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  tiie  U'Uth  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Lucian's  Recension  of  the  Sepluagint  version,  I.  268. 

Lucian,  tlie  philreopher,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  the  first 
Christians,  I.  f*5. 

ijuke  (Sl),  account  of,  II.  307.  Title  of  his  Gospel,  ibid.  Genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel,  ibid.  Vindication  of  its 
genuineness  fjrora  the  objections  oi  Michaelis,  308,  309.  Vindi- 
cation of  the  genuineness  of  chapters  i.  and  ii.,  309,  310.  Of 
chapter  viii.  verses  27.  to  39.,  310.;  and  of  chapter  xxil.  verses 
43.  and  44.,  ibid.  His  narrative  conHrmed  by  profane  historians, 
I.  49, 50.  80. ;  and  by  ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  90,  91.  Date 
of  his  Gospel,  II.  310.  For  whom  written,  310,  311.  Its  occasion 
and  scope,  311.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  312.  313,  Observations 
on  the  style  of  his  Gospel,  313.    See  Acts  ofthe  Apostles. 

Lycaonians,  Paul's  address  to,  illustrated,  II.  a26. 

Lyiti0,  systematically  taught  by  some  heathens,  I.  20.  and  lu^. 

Lyric  poetry  oi  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 


Maccabeks,  account  of  the  first  apocryphal  book  of,  U.  292.  Of 
the  second  book,  ibid.  Of  the  third  and  fourth  books,  293.  Of 
the  fifth  book,  ibid. 

Magistrates  and  subjects,  reciprocal  duties  cf.  I.  153. 

Mahalath  and  Mahmaih'L^annoth,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Malabar  coasts  account  of  a  valuable  Hebrew  MS.  brought  from,  I. 
219,  220. 

Malacki  (the  prophet),  account  of,  I!.  288,  289.  Occasion  and  scope 
of  his  prophecy,  289.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 

Man,  Scripture  account  of  tne  creation  and  fall  of,  confirmed  by 
profane  historians,  I.  69,  70.  Mutual  duties  between  man  and 
man,  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  152,  153. 

Manasses,  apocryphal  prayer  of,  II.  292. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  agreement  of  all  that  are  extant,  a  proof 
of  its  uncorruptod  preservation,  1.  54,  55.  Use  of  manuscripts 
for  determining  various  readings,  285. 

Manuscripts  iHebretc)  of  the  Old  Testament,  different  classes  of, 
I.  216.  Tlie  rolled  manuscripts  of  the  synagogues,  ibid.  Rules 
attended  to  in  copying  them,  217.  Square  manuscripts  in  private 
use,  ibid.  The  age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  ibid.  Order  of  books 
in  them.  217,  218.  Notices  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  218, 
219.  Modem  families  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  218.  Notices  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Indian  Jews,  219 — 221.  Manuscripts  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  221. 

Manttscripis  {Greek)  of  the  Septuaoint  Verbio.n,  account  of,  I.  222 
—229, 

Manuscripts  {Greek)  of  the  New  Testament,  on  what  materials 
written.  I.  221.  Form  of  letters,  ibid.  Abbreviations,  ibid.  Co- 
dices Paltmpscsti  or  Rescripti,  222.  Account  of  the  dififerent 
families,  recensions,  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  205 — 212.  On 
the  F<Kdia  cum  GrtBcis,  or  coincidence  between  many  Greek 
manuscripts  arad  the  Vulgate  version,  212.  Descriptions  of 
manuscripts  containing  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Testaments, 
222 — 226.  Of  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  in 
part,  which  have  been  used  in  critical  editions  of  the  New  Tes< 
tament,  229—261. 

Marcion,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  46. 


Mark  (Saint),  account  of,  U.  304.  Oenuineneai  and  muthenticstr  «r 
his  Gospel,  304,  305.  ItBaae,304.  Its  date,  905.  Occanon  avl 
scope,  ibid.  In  what  language  written,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  ifa 
contents,  305,  306.  £xamuiation  of  the  qoeation,  wbetlMr  Same 
Mark  transcribed  or  abridged  the  Goipel  of  Saint  Matthew,  306 
Style  of  his  Gospel,  307.  « 

Martial,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecutiona  of  the  Chnstiaiia,  L  83 

Martyrdom,  how  hr  a  test  ot  trath,  I.  66. 

Maschil,  psalms,  why  so  called,  U.  243. 

Masora,  account  of,  I.  201,  202.    Estimate  of  its  real  Talna,  908 

Massacre  ofthe  infants  at  Bethlehem,  I.  419. 

MatthaeVs  system  of  recensions  considered,  I.  206. 

Matthew  (Saint),  account  of,  U.  296.  Tide  of  his  Goapel.  S95u  !» 
date,  296,  297.  In  what  language  written,  297,  296.  Geaoine- 
ness  and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel.  299.  Particularly  ofthe  finT 
two  chaptera.  29»-402.  His  Gospel,  for  whom  wriuen,  302. 301 
Synopsis  of  its  contents,  303.  Observations  on  its  style.  Hid.  Ha 
narrative  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethleham  vindkafe^ 
I.  419.  Apparent  contradiction  between  his  account  of  oar  Sa- 
viour's genealogy  and  that  of  Saint  Luke  reconciled,  400,  «l 
417,  418. 

Meaning  of  words,  general  rules  for  the  investigation  of;  L  324--39S 

Medals  (ancient),  a  procfof  the  credibility  of  the  ScripCiirea,  1. 88 

Mediator,  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of,  oonfinned  by  the 

traditions  and  opinions  ofthe  heathens,  L  70,  71. 
MegiUoth,  a  division  cf  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  notice  of.  L  213 

note  2.  And  of  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  it,  S63. 
Mekama,  a  species  of  Oriental  poetry,  nature  of,  U.  232.  noU  2.  The 

book  of  Job  a  j^em  of  this  description,  ilnd. 
Melito  (Bishop  of  Sardis),  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineneas  of  the 

New  T-*itament,  I.  43. 
Messiah,  or  the  Chslzzv,  observations  on  the  accompltshment  of 

prophecy  eoDcemin?.  1.  13:6  )27.  390—393. 

Messiah,  or  the  Christ. 

I.  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  the  Messiah,  ams 
their  fulJUmeni:—Thsit  a  Messiah  should  come,.  I.  127.  451.  The 
time  and  place  when  and  where  he  was  to  come,  127. 45L  That 
he  was  to  be  God  and  man  together,  451.  From  whom  be  was 
to  be  descended,  127.  451.  That  he  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
prophet,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  451.  That  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  a  prophet,  and  confirm  his  doctrine  by  nreat  miraeleE, 
451,  452.  Predictions  relative  to  his  sufferings,  death,  reaunnrrv 
tion,  and  ascension,  128. 452, 453.  Predictions  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular offices  of  the  Messiah,  as  a  prophet,  priest,  and  kxof,  453 
— 456. 

II.  Predictions  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  relative  to  his  own  sugkriags^  ^ 
and  M€tr/u//£Mi€nf.«— Predictions  and  their  fulfilment  for  the  coii> 
firmation  of  his  disciples'  fiiith,  I.  456, 457.   Relative  to  the  tsoie. 
place,  and  manner  of  his  sufl^rings,  and  the  persona  b^  whoa 
they  were  to  be  inflicted,  129.  457,  458.    His  resurrectioa  ood 
ascension,  457.    The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  apo^tlei, 
129.    Prophecies  concerning  the  various  minute  circomstaneea 
which  were  to  precede,  accoroiiany,  and  follow  the  destructiou 
of  Jerusalem.  129,  130.  458 — 462    Prophecies  concerning  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refutation  or  their  alleged  non-mlfi 
ment,  130^141. 

Metavhors,  nature  of,  I.  361.  Sources  of  Scripture  metaphors.  361, 
362.  The  works  of  nature,  362.  The  occupations,  customs,  and 
arts  of  life,  363.  Religion  ond  things  connected  with  it.  ^id 
Sacred  history,  Ufid.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  them,  35^^ 
358. 

Metonymy,  nature  of,  I.  359.  Metonymy  ofthe  cause.  359, 360.  Of 
the  effect,  360.    Ofthe  subject,  ibid.    Ofthe  adjunct,  360,  361. 

Muxik  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  270.  Occasion  and  arope  of  hk 
prophecy,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  270,  271.  His  predic- 
tion concerning  the  Messiah,  271.  Observations  on  his  s^le.  i^ 

Michadis  (J.  D.),  notice  of  his  system  of  recensions  ofthe  New  Te»> 
tament,  I.  206. 

Michtam,  or  Golden  Psalms,  II.  242 

Midianites,  severity  of  Moses  to,  vindicated,  I.  410. 

Ministry  of  Christ,  duration  of.  I.  321. 

Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  proofe  of  their  divine  inspa- 
ration,  I.  93.  Definition  of  a  miracle,  93,  94.  Nature  of  the  evi- 
dence from  miracles.  94.  Their  design,  94,  95.  The  credibility 
of  miracles  proved,  95 — ^98.  Refutation  of  the  sophistry  of  Mr. 
Hume,  96,  97.  Six  criteria  for  ascertaining  miracles,  98,  99L  In- 
applicable to  pretended  popish  miracles,  99.  n(^e.  Why  Jesoa 
Christ  on  some  occasions  enjoined  secrecy  on  the  penons  healed 
by  him,  98,  99.  And  used  external  applications,  99.  100.  Appli- 
cation of  our  six  criteria  to  several  miracles  related  in  the  Old 
Testament,  100.  And  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  101.  Their  number,  i^. 
Variety,  ibid.  Design,  101,  102.  Grealncss,  102  Persons  6y  or 
before  whom  they  were  wrought,  102, 103.  In  what  manner  "per- 
formed, 103.  Their  eflfects,  ibid.  Were  never  denied,  ibid.  Ex- 
amination of  some  of  them,  103 — 106.  Particularly  ofthe  miracle 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  106 — 115.  General  summary  ofthe  arga> 
ment  from  miracles,  1 15, 1 16.  Comparison  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  Scriptures  with  pretended  pagnn  and  popish  miracles,  116 
— 119.  Cessation  of  miracles.  117,  118.  noff.  The  moral  and 
religious  instruction  concealed  under  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
illustrated,  384,  385. 

Mismor  and  Mismor-Shur,  titles  of  the  Psalms,  probable  import  09 
II.  243.  r  i~ 
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Mt9na,  account  of,  I.  344, 345. 

Mistakes  of  transcribers,  a  cause  of  various  readings,  I.  283,  284. 

^ofiammed  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Gospels,  I.  83.  De* 
plorable  slate  of  religion  and  morals  among  his  followers,  22. 
The  spread  oi  Mohammed  ism  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it,  1 37.  Its  progress  accounted 
for.  137,  138. 

Monarchiei  (the  four  great),  Daniel's  prediction  concerning,  and  its 
fulfilment,  1.  126. 

Moral  Parts  of  Scripture,  rules  for  interpreting,  I.  395 — 398. 

Moral  QualificatioM  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  186, 187. 

Moral  Sense  of  Scripture,  Kant's  theory  ot,  unfounded,  I.  323,  324. 

Morality^  apparent  contradictions  to,  in  the  Scriptures,  consideredj 
and  shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  408 — 414.  Morality  of  the 
patriarchal  ages,  143.  Of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  146,  147.  Of 
the  Gospel,  152—156.  Superior  motives  of  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel,  156—158.  It  is  not  too  strict,  162,  163.  Nor  are  any  of 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  unreasonable  and  impracti- 
cable,163,  164. 

Morgan  (Dr.},  contradictorv  deistical  observations  of,  I.  23. 

Moses  not  a  mythological  out  a  real  person,  I.  34,  35.  77.  Charac- 
ter of,  as  an  historian,  59.  Was  not  an  enthusiast,  60.  Was  not 
himself  imposed  upon,  ibid.  Did  not  impose  upon  others,  61.  His 
impartiality,  itid.  Credibility  of  his  writings  confirmed  by  tes- 
timonies from  natural  and  civil  history,  69 — 77.  Observations  on 
the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  100,  101.  Christ,  in  what  sense  a 
greater  prophet  than  Moses,  453,  454.  His  predictions  respecting 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  fulfilment,  123.  Summary  view  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  143 — 147. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  introductory  to  that  of  the  Gospel,  148. 
Apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  II.  203.  Psalms  ascribed  to 
htm,  239.  Accounts  of  his  genuine  wri tines;  see  the  articles 
Deutercsomy,  Exodus,  Genesis^  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Pentateucht 
in  this  index. 

Murrain  among  cattle,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Mulhlabben,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Mysteries  (Grecian),  inefficacy  of,  in  a  religious  and  moral  point  of 
view,  1. 17. 

Mysteries  in  religion,  no  just  ground  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures, 
I.  158,  159. 

Mystical  Sense  of  Scripture  defined,  I.  323.  Necessity  of  it  aivued 
a  priori,  382.  Instances  of  it  found  in  the  Old  and  New  'Testa- 
ments, 382,  383.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  a  sublime  mystical  alle- 
gory. II.  251—253. 


NArtiTM  (Uie  prophet),  account  ot,  H.  271  Scope  and  synopsis  of  his 
prophecy,  thia. 

Nain,  miracle  wrought  at,  I.  105. 

Names,  synonymous  with  persons,  I.  197.  Of  persons  and  places 
liable  to  change,  402.  Several  names  sometimes  given  to  the 
same  persons  and  places,  ibid.  False  readings  sometimes  a  source 
of  difierences  in  names,  ibid.  Names  of  things  put  for  the  things 
themselves,  361. 

Natural  Hislorv,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Sacred  Writings, 
I.  352.    Connrms  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge,  71,  72. 

Nature,  works  of,  a  source  of  Scripture  metaphors,  I.  362.  The 
course  of  nature  explained,  93, 94. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 124. 

Neeinotk,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Nmemiah  (book  of),  II.  225.  Its  tide  and  author,  ibid.  Argument 
and  Byno|;»is  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  character 
of  Nehemiah,  ibid. 

Nehiloth,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Neokoros,  office  of,  I.  90,  91. 

Neologian  Interpretations  exposed,  1. 326.  Particularly  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  IL  205. 

New  Testament    See  Testament  (New). 

Nineveh,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 125, 126. 

Nolan's  (Dr.)  system  of  recensions,  abstract  of,  I.  20fr— 208. 

Numbers,  apparent  contradictions  in,  explained,  I.  403, 404.  Singu- 
lar number  put  for  the  pluml,  372.  And  a  definite  for  an  indefi- 
nite number,  ibid. 

Numbers  (book  of),  tide,  author,  date,  and  argument,  H.  208.  Scope, 
ibid.  'Types  of  the  Messiah,  208,  209.  note.  Predictions  of  the 
Messiah,  208.  Chronology,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  209. 
Observations  on  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  21.,  I.  57.  II.  210. 


Obadiah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  282.  Ssmopsis  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid. 

Obedience,  powerful  motives  to,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  1. 156 — 158. 

Olnections,  various,  of  infidels  to  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the 
scriptures  refuted,  I.  158—167.  Inabilitv  to  answer  all  such 
objections  no  just  cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  180, 181. 

Observations  on  the  Scriptures,  importance  of  collections  of,  I.  3531 

Otcasions  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing, 
1. 349.  Particularly  for  the  interpretation  or  Scripture  allegories, 
364,365. 

Occidental  Recension  of«he  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  205. 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  alleged  contradictions  between,  explained, 
•  Hl4--4ia    See  Testament  (Old),  and  Testament  (New). 


OnkeloM,  Targnm  of.  I.  262. 

Oracles  (heathen),  vagueness  of,  contrasted  with  the  cleamew  of 

the  Scripture  prophecies,  I.  120,  121. 
"  Ordainea  to  eternal  Life,"  the  phrase  explained,  I.  423,  424.  and 

notes. 
Order  of  books,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348.   In  what  order  the 

Scriptures  should  be  read,  187.    In  what  order  the  books  of  the 

Old  Testament  are  arranged  in  Hebrew.  Bibles,  217,  218. 
Oriental  Languages,  l^marks  on,  1. 188, 189. 
Oriental  and  Occidental  Readings,  account  of,  I.  202, 203. 
Oriental  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 
Orieen,  notice  of,  I.  42.    His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 

New  Testament,  ibid.  Account  of  his  biblicaflabours,  267.  Spe« 

cimen  of  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  ibid.   Observations  thereon. 

267,26a 
Original  Sin,  Scripture  account  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimo* 

nies,  I.  70. 
Osiander's  (Luke)  revision  of  the  VuXpVe,  notice  of,  I.  277. 
Otaheile,  beneficial  efiects  of  Christiamty  at,  1. 175. 


Paoan  pretended  miracles,  observations  on.  1. 116 — 118. 

Roga^^  writers,  value  of,  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  33£v  336 

Their  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  related  in  the  New 

Testament,  78—87. 
Palestino-Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  272. 
Papias,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 

I.  44. 

ParablSf  nature  of,  I.  366.  Antiquity  of  this  mode  of  instraction, 
ibid.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  ofparables,  366—368.  Para- 
bles, why  used  by  Jesus  Christ,  368, 3o9.  The  parables  of  Christ 
compared  with  the  most  celebrated  fables  of  antiquity,  369,  370. 

Parabolic  Sense.  I.  323. 

Parallel  Passages,  or  anak-p  of  Scripture,  importance  of,  I.  330. 
Nature  of  them,  U>id.  Djnerent  kinds  of,  ibid.  Verbal  parallel 
isms,  ibid.  Real  parallelisros,  330,  331.  Parallelisms  of  members, 
or  poetical  parallelisms,  331,  332.  Rules  for  investigating  paral- 
lel passages,  332,  333.  And  for  employing  parallel  passages  in 
the  determination  of  various  readings,  288. 

Parallelism,  defined,  1. 374.  Examples  of  parallel  lines  gradational, 
375.  Parallel  lines  antithetic,  ibid.  Parallel  lines  constructive, 
375,  376.  Parallel  lines  introverted,  376.  The  poetical  parallel- 
ism not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  377.  But  proved  to  exist 
in  the  New  Testament,  377, 378.  Examples  of  parallel  couplets, 
378.  Triplets,  ibid.  Quatrains,  ibid.  Five-lined  stanzas,  ibid^ 
Stanzas  or  six  lines,  379.  And  of  more  than  six  parallel  lines,  ibid. 
Parallel  lines  gradational  in  the  New  Testament,  ibid.  Intro, 
verted  parallelisms,  379,  380. 

Paralytic,  circumstances  of  the  healing  of,  1. 104. 

Paraphrases,  nature  of,  I.  353. 

Paraschioth,  or  aacient  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  notice  of,  1. 213. 

Parents,  put  for  their  descendants,  I.  359. 

Parenthesis,  nature  and  use  oft  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
L338. 

Paris  (Abb^  de),  pretended  miiades  ascribed  to,  exposed,  1. 118, 
119. 

ParonoTnasia,  nature  of,  I,  378. 

Part  put  for  the  loAofe.— Examples  of,  I.  371. 

Passover,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  66. 

Patriarchal  Theology,  idea  of,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job,  II. 
236,  237.    And  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  1. 142,  143. 

Patriotism,  the  duty  of,  taught  in  effect  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  not  by  ntme,  1. 165, 166. 

Paul  (St.),  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of,  11. 321 — 325.  Remarks 
on  his  conversion,  322,  323.  His  character,  325.  326.  Obser- 
vations on  the  style  of  his  writings,  326 — 329.  Was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  classic  poets,  327.  note.  The  genuine- 
ness of  Paul's  writings  attested  WF^'er,  1. 45.  Propriety  of  his 
address  to  Felix  illustrated,  II.  327.  Number  and  order  of  his 
Epistles,  330.  Observations  on  their  phraseology,  330,  331.  Rules 
for  studying  them  most  advantageously,  I.  393— -395.  Paul  wrote 
no  other  Kpistles  to  the  Corinthians  than  those  now  extant,  57, 58. 

II.  335.    Tot  Critical  Analyses  of  Saint  Paul's  Episdos,  see  their 
several  titles  in  this  index. 

Pentateuch  (Hebrew),  import  of,  II.  203.  Its  divisions,  ihid.  Exter- 
nal Proofs  of  its  luthenticitr,  I.  32.  Its  language,  ibid  The 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  law,  32,  o3.  The  united  testimonies  of  Chris- 
tians, Gentiles,  and  Jews,  from  the  latest  to  the  remotest  times, 
33—35.  Internal  Evidences  arising  from  its  contents,  35,  36.  Its 
credibility  confirmed  by  natural  and  civil  histoiy,  68—78.  Refu- 
tations of^  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  36— 
38.  Its  argument,  II.  203.  How  divided  by  the  Jews,  I.  213. 
History  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  200.  Form  of 
synagogue  rolls  of,  216.  The  Pentateuch,  the  best  executed  por 
tion  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  translation,  ibid.  For  accounts  of 
the  several  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  the  articles  Deuteronomyf 
Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers. 

Pentateuch  (Samariton),  account  of,  I.  203.    Manuscripts  of  it,  821 
Differences  between  it  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch,  how  ac- 
counted for,  204.    Samaritan  version  of  it,  ibid.    Arabic  version, 
ibid. 

Pentecoy  feast  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament 
I.  66 
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Ftr9foA9n^  not  lanct  oned  by  th«  Scriptares,  T.  1G6, .  67. 

Frrftc  veraions  (anrient),  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  27ft. 

Per$i9m*  o(  the  New  Tentament,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

PtrfOHtJicttlton,  nature  of,  I.  368,  363. 

Perfon's,  transitions  of,  to  tic  carefully  noticed,  I.  394,  395. 

Pefchito,  or  old  Syriac  Tcrsion  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I*  S70, 
271. 
,  Peaukim,  or  Tertes  of  the  Ptontotench,  notic^  of,  I.  SIS. 

Peter  (St.),  account  of,  11.  360,  361.  Genuineness  of  his  Jlrti  Epis- 
tle. 361.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  \Vhence  wrinen,  361.  362. 
Its  scope,  362.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Genuineness  and 
outhenticity  of  his  suvnd  Epistle,  362 — 364.  Its  date,  364.  Scope 
and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  style  of 
St  Peter's  two  Epistles,  362. 

PhanuA,  hardening  of,  explained,  I.  409.  Phoraoh-Necho's  war 
effainst  Judaea  confirmed  by  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I.  69. 

PhUemon,  account  of,  II.  347,  348.  Dale  of  the  Epistle  to  him,  348. 
Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  iftuf.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this 
Epistle,  348,  349.    Observations  on  it.  349. 

Philippiant,  notice  of,  II.  340.  Date  of  the  Epistle  to,  ibid.  Occa- 
sion, ibid.    Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 

PkUo-Jvd^us,  account  of,  i.  345.  Valoc  of  his  writing  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  ibid.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Testament,  I.  30. 

PhilosopkerM  (ancient),  ignorance  of,  concerning  the  tnie  nature  and 
worship  of  God,  1. 16.  The  creation  of  the  world,  17.  And  ori- 
ffin  of  evil,  ibid.  The  means  of  reconciling  man  to  God.  17, 18. 
Divine  grace  and  assistance  ton*ard8  the  attainment  of  virtue,  18. 
The  true  happiness  of  man,  ibid.  The  immortality  of  the  soul. 
tbid.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  19.  Effects  of 
their  ignorance  in  principle,  19,  20.  They  countenanced  flagi- 
tious practices,  20.  Wliy  they  produced  so  little  effect  on  man- 
kind, ibid.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phical notions  and  sects  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  352. 

Pkilotopherf  (modern  deistical),  absuri  and  contradictory  tenets  of, 
concerning  religion,  1. 22—24.  And  anorals,  25.  Baneful  effects  of 
their  principles  on  a  nation,  25, 26.  And  on  individuals,  26.  Aro 
indebted  for  every  thing  wise  or  good  in  their  writings  to  the 
Scriptures,  22.  173. 

Pkilofophy^  alleged  contradictions  to,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  con- 
sidered, and  shown  to  be  untbunded,  I.  421,  422. 

Philoxenian-Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I. 
271,  272. 

Pilate  (Pontius),  pnicumtor  of  Judea,  testimony  of,  to  the  character 
ofChrist,  r.  81,  82. 

Place,  importance  of  knowing  whore  any  of  the  sacred  hooks  were 
written.  F.  348,  349.  Kxaraples  of  place,  put  for  what  is  con- 
tained therein,  360. 

Plaguet  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  remarks  on,  II.  206.  207. 

Plinif*$  account  of  the  chomcter  and  principles  of  the  Christians, 
with  remarks,  1.  84,  85. 

Poetry  of  the  Hebrews : — Account  of  its  peculiar  construction,  I. 
373 — 376.  Vestiges  of  the  jwetical  stylrf  in  the  New  Testament, 
377—380.  Different  species  of  Hebrew  poetrj',  380,  381.  Obser- 
vaiions  for  the  better  understanding  the  comptisition  o(  the  sacred 
poets,  381,  382.  The  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  why 
so  termed,  II.  227.  For  analyses  of  tbt  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  see  EccUgiatieSt  Job,  Proverbt,  PsalmSt  and  Song  of 
Solomon,  in  this  index. 

Points.    See  Vowel  Foinit. 

Pdycarp,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  45. 

Pohiheiam,  deplorable  elTecti  of,  I.  16, 17. 20—22.  AbolL^hed  by 
diristianity,  171. 

Popery t  corruntions  of  religion  by,  a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  pro* 
phecy,  1. 140.   Remarks  on  some  pretended  popish  miracles,  ll8, 

Porphyry,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentalouch,  I.  35. 
And  of  the  New  Testament,  47.  And  to  the  character  of  the  flrat 
Christians,  85.  His  objections  against  the  piophecies  of  Daniel 
refuted.  II.  280. 

Possessor  of  a  thing  put  for  the  thing  possessed,  I  360. 

Poussines'  collection  of  various  readings,  notice  of,  I.  245. 

Practical  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  importance  of,  I.  425,  426. 
Rules  for  it,  426,  427. 

Prayer  of  Manasses,  apocryphal,  II.  292. 

Preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  a  proof  of  their  divine  origin,  1. 168. 
The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament  proved  from 
the  absolute  irapossibilitv  of  its  being  falsified  or  corrupted,  either 
by  Jews,  52, 53. ;  or  by  Cfiristians.  53.  And  from  the  agreement  of 
ancient  versions  and  manuscripts.  53,  54.  The  uncorrupted  pre* 
servation  of  the  New  Testament  proved  from  its  contents,  54.;  from 
the  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  universally  corrupted,  54,55.; 
from  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts  extant,  5a  Of  ancient 
versions,  and  of  the  o notations  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christians,  55,  56.  Proob  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  ever  been  lost,  56, 57.  Nor  any 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  57,  58.  Recapitulation  of 
this  areument.  184,  i85. 

Principali  include  accessaries,  I.  396. 

Profane  writers,  alleged  inconsistencies  between,  and  the  sacred 
writers,  considered.  I.  418—420.  Supposed  quotations  from,  in 
the  New  Testament,  318.  319. 

Promises  of  Scripture,  classification  of,  1.  398.  Rules  for  the  right 
interpretation  of  them,  398,  399. 


Prenagtttioi^  of  Chnttianily,  a  proof  of  the  cr^ibihty  ol  tKe  !Ve« 
Teetament,  1. 67, 68.  And  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God,  130^]^ 
Examination  of  the  difficoltiet  attendant  on  the  propsniioa  af 
Christianity,  448—450. 

Prophecy  defined,  I.  119, 120.    Diffi»rence  between  the  preteodH 
predictions  of  the  heathen  omcles  and  the  jprophecies  contained 
m  Scri}>ture,  120—122.    Use  and  intent  or  prophecy,  lit  Qq 
the  chain  of  prophecy,  ibid.    Clttssilicati<m  of  Scripture  propbe» 
cies,  ibid.     Class  I.  Prophecies  relating  to  Abrsham,  Ishmaei, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  122, 121  Mnci'i 
prophecy  concerning  the  sufferings,  captivity,  and  present  »(aie 
of  tne  Jews,  123.    Birth  of  Josiah  foretold,  and  his  destructioa 
of  idolatry.  123, 124.    Predictions  of  Isaiah,  Jereraioh,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  Hosea,  relative  to  the  Jews,  124.    Oats  II.  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  empires  or  nations  thot  were  neighboarioc  lo 
the  Jews,  124.    Tyre,  124,  125.     Esypt.  125.    Ethiopia,  S^ 
Nineveh,  125, 126.    Babylon,  126.    Tne  four  great  monsrchies, 
ibid.    Class  III.  Prophecies  announcing  the  fifiessiah.  hie  riSm, 
atonement,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  ^.  126—139.  m 
— 458.    Class  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesos  Christ  and  iu 
apostles,  129.    Predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  &!lef 
Jerusalem,  129, 130.  458—462.    And  the  spread  of  the  Gospii 
130—132.    Refutations  of  objections  from  the  alleged  olscbdj 
of  prophecy,  141.  Prophecy,  a  standing  miracle,  ibtd.  Refapui 
lation  of  this  argument,  18ji^  186.  Contradictions  asserted  to  ^ 
sist  between  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  and  their  fulfilmnu 
shown  to  have  no  fi>undation,  406.    On  the  accomplishmrat  of 
prophecy  in  general,  390.  391.    And  on  the  accomplishin.^UQf 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  in  particular,  39<.  39S.  Aol 
also  of  the  Apocalypse,  II.  383.    Tables  of  the  prophecies  riurf 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  bein^  accomplished,  either  literally, 
typically,  or  by  way  of  illustrotion,  I.  316»  317. 

Prophets,  different  kinds  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptans,  II.  SU^ 

254.  Their  situation  ond  manner  of  living,  254.  Mosaic  utatuta 
concerning  prophets,  ibid.  Evidences  of  a  divine  misuoo,  iM 
Qualifications  of  the  propheU,  255.     Nature  of  their  impiraiion, 

255,  256.  Antiquity  and  succession  of  the  prophets,  257.  Coj 
lection  of  their  writings  and  mode  of  announcing  their  prdie 
tions,  257.  258.  Observations  on  tlie  structure  of  the  prophetic 
poesy.  I.  380.  The  prophetical  books,  why  so  called.  11 331 
Their  number  ond  oraer,  258.  Tables  of  the  propheti,  aoronim^ 
to  the  times  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  floumhed,  2391 
General  rules  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  prophetic  wnitcA 
I.  388—390.;  and  particularly  the  accomplishment  of  prophecin 
concerning  the  Messiah,  391,  392.  For  analyses  of  the  pnpiteih 
cal  books,  see  their  several  titles  in  this  index. 

**  The  Prophets,**  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testarinii. /•  213 

Prophetic  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380. 

Prosopopasia,  instances  of,  I.  362,  363. 

Proverbs  (Scripture),  nature  of,  I.  370, 371.  Prevalence  of  this  n»de 
of  instruction,  370.  Different  kinds  of  proverbs:  — Pro\erh!il 
sentences,  371.  Proverbial  phrases,  t6f(7.  The  proverhioecnr 
ring  in  the  New  Testament,  how  to  be  interpreted,  ibid. 

Proverbs  (Book  of),  II.  245.  Title,  author,  ond  canonical  Quthonly, 
245,  246.  Scope,  246.  Quotations  from  this  book  in  the  >'«« 
i'estament,  ibid,  and  note.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  C^- 
rations  on  this  book,  247. 

Pso/ms  (Book  of),  11.237.  General  title, »«.  Their  stwe tore,  a 
Canonical  authority,  ibid.  Authors  to  whom  they  have  beco 
ascribed,  t6tVf.  Moses,  239.  David,  t6tJ.  Asaph,  r'M.  Tbeiois 
of  Koreh,  ibid.  Hemon  and  Ethan,  S40.  Solomon,  ibid.  Xwrn- 
mous  Psalms,  ibid.  Chronological  arrangement  of  the  Psai'nijy 
Colmet,  240,  241.  Collection  of  the  Psolms  into  a  volume,  *«. 
242.  The  hundred  and  fifly-first  Psalm  spurious,  ibid,  tadw^- 
On  the  inscriptions  or  titles  of  the  Psalms,  242, 24a  JM^^ 
meaning  of  the  word  Selah,  occurring  in  them,  243,244.  »cop« 
of  the  book  of  Psalms,  244,  245.  Table  of  Psalms,  stnciJy  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah.  I.  316.  Rules  for  better  undeBtandifl? 
them.  II.  245.  Table  of  the  Ptolma  classed  acconiuig  to  u»w 
several  subiecls,  ibid. 

Pseudo-Jonathan,  Targum  of,  I.  263.  , 

Punctuation  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  214,  215.  I 

Pythagoras,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  1. 11'' 


Qualifications  (moral)  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  1. 186»  187. 
Quotations.' —  ,  ,^^ 

1.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  general  o^rn- 
tions  on,  1. 293.  Quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scnptwrw  ond  iwn 
the  Septuogint  vereion  in  the  New  Testament,  wij  wiw  w»^ 
on,29a-310.  ClossificaUon  of  quotations  from  Ae  Hebrew  ^c^F 
tu;es  in  the  New  Testament,  31 1. 312.  And  ofq^otau^^ 
the  Septuogint  version.  312,  313.  On Jh^^nb^^^/rm^ 
seeming  discrepancies  m  such  quotations,  4lo,  cit-  ""  "  .^ 
ner  in  which  tfie  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  appw« 
in  the  New,  315.  Rabbinical  and  other  modes  o^qmrng^  ^ 
New  Testament,  315,  316.  Classification  of  qiw'«"°'iV,rn». 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  316.  Quotations  jn  ^^J^'"  JJ„ 
dictions  are  literally  accomplished,  ibid.    Q««l'»"5'"j?r 


a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense,  ibid.    QmjlotioM  made  m  ihe^j 
of  Illustration,  5l6,  317.     Quomtions Trom  the  OW J ^^^ 
which  ore  alluded  to  in  the  New,  318.    Q^^'fj'^'",,?  3i9 
apocryphal  writera,  ibid.    And  from  profane  authors,  no, 
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It.  Qutattom  from  ik$  ScnptiKrtt,  how  made  br  the  apostolical 
fathers,  I.  41.  Force  of  their  teetiiDony,  4&  The  qnotatioM  of 
Scripture  by  subsequent  writers,  a  proof  of  their  uacorrupted 
preservation,  55,  56.  Authority  of  quotations  by  the  fathen  as  a 
aource  of  the  sacred  text,  280,  S81.  Application  of  such  quota- 
tioDs  to  the  determination  of  various  readings,  288,  289l 


Rabbinical  Hkbkbw  Dialect,  notice  oC  !•  196. 

Rdbbinicai  loritingg^  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  I. 

RtbbimsmM  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  196. 

Rainbouij  observations  on,  1.  75,  76. 

Jttvenir,  the  supplying  of  Elijah  by,  with  food,  eiplahied  and  vin- 
dieaied,  I.  428. 

Reason  insufficienU  without  Revelation,  1.  28. 

Recen9ions,or  editions  of  MSS.  found  among  ancient  daasic  antbon, 
T.  205.  Account  of  the  recensions  of  the  Old  Testament,  803. 
Of  the  New  Testament,  204,  Bengel's  system  of  recensions,  205. 
Of  6riesbach*s  aystem,  806,  206.  Of  Miehaetis*s,  806.  Of  Mat- 
\htBu  ibid.  Of  Nolan,  206-S0&  Of  Hog,  806, 809.  OfEichhOm, 
209.    Of  Scholz,  809~<218. 

Redemption,  Scripture  doctrine  ol^  not  tncoBBisteiit  wilfa  the  reeeived 
notions  of  the  magnitude  of  creation,  I.  159, 160. 

Re^al  govemmeia  of  the  Israelites  and  Jew&    See  Kinrs. 

Rei^s  of  Jewish  monarchs,  on  the  oommenceaent  of.  L  405l 

Religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  I.  142,  143.  Of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, 143^-146.  ReUgion  oif  the  Jews,  a  souvoe  of  Scripture 
metaphors,  363. 

Resurrection  (future),  doctrine  of,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  1. 19. 
Fullyrevealed  in.  the  Scriptuws,  145, 146.  151.  Believed  by  Job, 
II.  237.  And  by  the  patriaichs,  I.  143.  Circumstances  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  considered,  106 — 115.  And  of  the 
resurrection  of  Laarus,  105,  106. 

Revelation  (divine),  defined,  L 15.  Its  possibility,  ibid.  Probability, 
15, 16.  Necessi^  ot,  shown  ftom  the  stale  of  moral  and  religious 
kniowledf  e  among  the  ancients,  16—21. 163, 164.  And  also  ftom 
the  actual  state  of  morals  amon^  the  modern  heathen  nations*  21, 
22. 164.  And  from  the  absurd,  irapioos,and  contradictory  tenets 
of  modem  infidels,  22 — ^26.  On  the  possible  means  of  afibrding 
a  revelation,  26 — 26.    See  Scripture^  Tesiameut,  (Hd  and  New. 

Revelation  of  St  John  the  divine,  II.  378.  Title,  tbid.  £xtornai 
argument  for  ite  genuineness,  376 — 380.  Internal  evidences  of 
iis  genuineness,  390.  Ol^ections  to  the  Revelation  examined  and 
refuted,  380,  361.  Its  date,  36],  388.  Occasion  and  scope,  362. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents*  388,  363.    Obsenratioas  on  this  book, 

Revolution  in  France,  horrid  effects  of,  I.  25,  26. 

Rewards  and  puoishmeniB,  doctrine  of,  not  of  human  invention,  I. 
160, 161. 

Romans  (Epiade  to),  II.  331.  Its  date,  and  where  written,  ibid.  Its 
genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  And  of  chapters  xv.  and  zvi., 
ibid.  The  church  at  Rome,  when  and  by  whom  founded,  331, 332. 
Its  internal  state,  332,  333.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle,  332.  Its 
scope,  333.  Synopsis  of  its  conteuta,  333,  334.  (Jbservationa  on 
this  Epistle,  334. 

Romish  uhurch,  oomiptioiiB  ot,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
1.140. 

Rossi.    See  De  Rossi. , 

Rousseau^  profligate  principles  and  conduct  of^  1. 25.  His  involun- 
tary testimony  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  156.  nate^ 

•iuth  (Book  of),  title  and  argument  of,  11.  216.  Its  date  and  chro- 
nology, ibid.  Author,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents, 
ibid. 


Bacrambnts  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  a  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 
Sacred  Writers,  alleged  contradictions  between,  shown  to  have  no 
foundation,  1.  414—418,    Seeming  contradictions  between  them 
and  profane  writers  accounted  for,  416 — 420. 

Sacrifices  (human),  universal  amone  the  ancients,  I.  17.  and  note  1. 
Prevalence  of^  among  some  modem  heathen  nations,  21.  Abo- 
lished by  Christianity,  171. 

S(Uiidic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  272,  273. 

SamarUanSt  origin  of,  I.  203.  Account  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, ibid.  Difierences  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
accounted  for,  204.  Maauscripti^f  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
221.  Critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  determining 
various  readings,  286,  267.  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
204.  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  i&id.  Account 
of  iheir  copy  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  II.  215. 

Samuel  (the  prophet),  reality  of  the  appearance  of,  to  Saul,  H.  219. 
note. 

Samuel  (two  books  of),  II.  218.  Their  titles,  ibid.  Authors,  216, 
219.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysis  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel, 
219.  And  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  219, 280.  Observations 
on  the  importance  of  these  books,  220. 

Sanetification,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  151. 

Sarcasm^  instance  of,  I.  372. 

Scholia,  nature  of,  I.  385.  352.  Rules  for  consulting  scholia  to  ad- 
vanta|e,  335. 

Schok  (Dr.),  abstract  of  the  system  of  recensioos  oC,  1. 809--818: 


SdafHmie  venioD  of  the  Soripliifes,  ROtice  of,  1. 879,  280l 

Scope,  definition  of,  I.  339.  Its  importance,  ibid.  Particularly  jb 
studying  the  epistles,  394.  Rules  for  investigating  it,  33S,  340l 
Application  of  the  scone  to  the  interpretation  of  parables,  3i57. 

Scriptures,  different  appellations  of,  1. 212.  Why  committed  to  writ- 
ine,  27.  Proofs  that  none  of  the  canonical  books  of  ScnptuM 
either  are  or  ever  were  lest,  56 — 5&  Impoasibili^  of  their  being 
the  contrivance  or  invention  of  men,  98.  Proou  that  they  are 
of  Divine  authority,  and  their  authors  divinely  inspired.  93.  (See 
Authenticity,  (^uineness,  Christianity,  Miracles,  Prophecy,  Doc- 
trine, Moral  i^cepte.  Harmony,  Preservation,  Benefits,  ObjoO' 
lions.)  A  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  1. 186.  Moral  quali 
fications  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  186, 187.  In  what  order 
they  should  be  read,  187.  Original  languages  of,  186—199. 
Manuscripts  of,  216—261.  Divisions  and  marks  of  disiinciion 
in,  212--215.  Ancient  versions  of,  261--260.  Knowledge  of  the 
order  of  time,  authors,  and  occasion  of  each  book,  necessary  to 
a  right  interpretation  thereof,  346,  349.  And  also  of  biblical 
geography  and  antiquities,  &c.,  350—352.  See  TestameiU  (Old) 
and  Teatament  (New). 

Selah,  import  of  the  word  explained,  II.  243,  244. 

Sennacherib's  army,  destruction  of,  I.  416. 

Sense  of  Scripture,  definition  of,  and  general  rules  for  investigating 
it,  I.  388  384.  Subsidiary  means  for  ascermining  it,  329---35C 
Interpretation  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  Scripture,  355 — 358. 
Of  the  spiritual  sense,  362— 384.  Of  the  typical  and  symbolical 
sense,  385 — 387.  Dioerent  senses  given  to  the  same  words  in 
dii&rent  texts,  a  source  of  apparent  contradiction  in  doctrinal 
points,  407. 

Smtuagint  version,  critical  history  of,  I.  264 — 266.  From  what 
MSS.  it  was  made,  266.  Held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
Jews  and  eariy  Christian  fothers,  ibid.  Biblical  labours  uf  Origen 
concerning  it,  267,  26$.  Recensions  of  Eusebius,  Liician,  and 
Hesychius,  866.  Similarity  of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  193.  Estimate  of  the  real  value  of  tlie  Septuagint, 
266.  Its  importance  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  268. 
and  note  6.  Syriac  version  of  Origen's  Hexaplar  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  272.  Tables  of  quotations  from  the  Septuagint,  in 
the  New  Testament,  312,  313. 

ShqfUsbury  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning 
religion,  I.  23. 

Sheehtnah,  notice  of,  II.  255. 

Sheminith,  import  o£,  II.  243. 

Shemitish  Laiiguages,  remarks  on,  L  188, 189. 

Sh^gaion,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Shir,  Shir-Mismor,  and  Shir-Hammaehaloth,  psalms  so  called,  II.  243. 

Si0n,put  for  the  thing  signified,  I.  361. 

St^nification  of  words,  general  rules  for  investigating,  I.  324 — 326 

Stn,  origin  of,  as  related  by  Moses,  confirmed  by  facts,  and  by  his- 
tory, 1.  69, 70. 

Sinat  (Codex  of).  I-  20a 

Singular  number  put  for  the  plural,  I.  372. 

Socuty,  influence  of  Christianity  on,  I.  170, 171. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  destruction  of,  confirmed  by  profane  htsto* 
rians,  I.  77. 

Solomon,  list  of  psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  240.  Notice  of  writings  a^ 
tributed  to  him,  1. 57.  See  Ecdesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

Son,  difierent  significations  of,  I.  197. 

Song  of  the  Three  Children,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  292. 

Song  of  Solomon,  author  of,  II.  24d.  Canonical  authority  of,  ibid. 
Structure  of  the  poem,  250.  Its  subject  and  scope,  250,  251.  A 
sublime  mystical  allegory,  251 — 253.  Observations  on  its  style,  253 

Songs  of  the  Steps,  what  psalms  so  called,  II.  243. 

Sofd.    See  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Transmigration. 

Spanish  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

^trtt.    Son  my  Spirit. 

^ritual  Sense  of  Scripture,  nature  of,  I.  323.  Vindicated,  382; 
363.  Observations  on  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
363.  Rules  for  such  interpretation,  383,  3iB4.  Cautions  against 
extremes  in  spiritually  expounding  the  Scriptures,  384. 

Spurious  writings,  criteria  for  ascertaining,  I.  ^9, 40.  None  of  these 
criteria  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  39. 

Stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  II.  210. 

£ti%oi  and  ZTi%oMiTp>«,  account  of,  1. 214,  215. 

Style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  I.  31.  And 
also  of  the  New  Testament,  49.  Examination  of  it,  194 — 196. 
And  of  its  dialects,  196—199. 

Subject,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  359.    Examples  of  it,  360. 

StmeeV-maUer  denned,  1. 336,  339.  Examples  showing  the  necessity 
of  considering  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  339 

Subjects,  duties  of,  I.  153. 

Sumcriplions  annexed  to  the  epistles,  remarks  on,  I.  215. 

Substantives  used  by  the  Jews  in  lieu  of  ai^ectives,  I.  197. 

Suetonius,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  1. 62.  And  lo  the 
persecutions  of  tne  Christians,  83. 

Suicide,  recommended  and  practised  by  the  ancient  philosophers 
I.  20.  and  note  1. 

Sun  standing  still,  account  of,  vindicated,  I.  421. 

Sunday,  or  Lord's  day,  observance  of,  a  perpetual  proof  of  the  crv 
dibiuty  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Susanna,  apocryphal  history  of,  II.  292. 

Swme,  destruction  of  the  herd  of,  vindicated,  I.  102. 

Symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  remarks  on,  I.  387.  Symbolic 
actions,  how  to  be  interpreted,  390.    Concise  dictionary  of  tha 
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firincipnl  RymboUciil  temu  occunne  in  the  prophetic  writinn, 
1.457—466. 
Symmackns'a  Greek  veraion  of  the  Old  Testument,  account  of,  1. 269. 
Synecdoche,  nature  of.  I.  371.    Examples  of  it,  371,  372. 
Synonymout  wordt,  observationB  on,  1.  325. 
Sifriac  Language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 
Syriac  Verxions  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  270 — S72.    S^iac 

version  of  Origen's  Hexapiar  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  272. 
Syria$mt  of  the  Neve  Testament,  I.  198. 

f  ABERif iCLEs  (feast  of),  a  pioof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Tee- 

tament,  I.  66. 
'Vacitua,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  I.  82. ;  and  the  cha- 
racter and  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  83. 
l\dmud,  accpunt  of,  I.  344,  345.    Talraudical  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  217.    Testimony  of  the  Talmuds  to 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  81. 
rargums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  critical 

account  of,  I.  262—264. 
Tatian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 

43,  44.    Notice  of  his  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  319. 
TertuUiant  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  42,  43. 
Testament  (Old),  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  why  so  termed,  1.28.  Genu* 
incncsB  of,  ibid.    External  evidences  of  its  genuineness,  29,  30. 
Internal  evidences.    Its  languorge,  style,  and  manner  of  writing, 
31.    The  circumstantiality  of  its  narratives,  31,  32.    Its  unccr- 
rupted  preservation  proved  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its 
bjinff  falsified  or  corrupted,  either  by  Jews,  52,  53.  184,  185. ;  or 
by  Christians,  53. ;  ana  from  the  agreement  of  all  the  ancient 
paraphrases,  versions,  and  manuscripts,  53,  54.    Particular  proofs 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament,  56,  57.    Its  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  73 — 83.    History  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of,  200—203.    Different  appellations  given  to  it,  212.    Order  and 
ancient  divisions  of,  212, 213.  Modem  divisions  of,  213.   Ancient 
versions,  261 — ^280.    Account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  of 
the  Old  Testament,  216—221.    Edittoiis,  203.    See  Credibility, 
Inspiration,  Pentateuch,  Preservation, 
restament  (Ncw}2ffeneral  title  of,  I.  38,  39.    Account  of  its  canon, 
39.  The  New  IVstament,  why  written  in  Greek,  193,  194.   Simi- 
larity of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  version,  193.    Ex- 
amination of  its  style,  194 — 196.    Account  of  its  dialects,  196 — 
199.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  proved, 
from  the  impossibility  of  forgery,  40.  54,  55.    From  the  external 
evidence  afrortled  by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  Christians,  40— 
45     Of  heretical  writers,  45,  46.    And  heathen  testimonies  46— 
46.    And  by  ancient  versions  of  it,  48.    From  the  tnfemal  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  character  of  its  writers,  Uid.    By  its 
language  and  style,  48,  49.  195,  196.    By  the  circumstantiality 
of  its  narratives,  49.    And  by  the  coincidence  of  its  accounts 
with  the  history  of  those  times,  49 — 51.    Its  uncorrupted  preser- 
vation proved  from  its  contents,  54.    From  the  utter  impossibility 
of  its  being  universally  accomplished,  54,  55.    From  the  agree- 
iient  of  all  the  manuscripts,  55.    Versions  and  quotations  from 
the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians,  55, 
&.    Particular  proofs  of  its  integrity,  57,  58.    Its  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  78—87.    (flee  Credibility,  Intpira- 
non.)    Recensions  or  families  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 204—212.    Descriptive  catalogue  of  th?  principal  manu- 
scrii)ts,  222—261.   Classification  of  its  several  books.  If.  293. 294. 
Ancient  divisions  of,  I.  213, 214.    Titles  to  each  book,  215.   Sub- 
scriptions, ibid.    Ancient  stichoi  and  modern  vcrst^,  214,  215. 
Ancient  and  modern  punctuation,  214.    See  Versions. 
'  stimony,  observations  on  the  credibility  of,  I.  95,  96.    Refutation 
of  Mr.  Hume's  objections  against  testimony,  96, 97.    Testimony 
if  native  contemporary  writers  a  source  of^  interpretation,  329^— 
703.    And  also  the  testimony  of  foreigners  who  have  acquired  a 
.angiiage.  335,  336. 

Tet/opla  of  Origen,  account  of,  I.  267. 

llieoaolion*s  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  1. 269. 
Its  critical  value,  ibid. 

Theophilus  (bishop  of  Antioch),  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  43. 

Thessalonians,  First  Epistle  to,  U.  341.  Account  of  the  Thessalo- 
ninn  church  there,  ibid.  Its  genuineness,  342.  Occasion,  scope, 
and  synoiisis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 

Thessalonians,  Second  Epistle  to,  II.  342.  Its  date,  occasion,  and 
scope,  ibid.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  this 
Epistle,  ibid. 

Tkreatenings  of  Scripture,  interpretation  of,  I.  399. 

Time,  instances  of,  being  put  for  things  done  in  time,  I.  360.  Dif- 
ferent modes  of  computing  time  sometimes  adopted  by  the  sacred 
r.Titers,  405, 

Timothy,  account  of,  II.  343. 

Timothy,  First  Epistle  to,  II.  343.  Its  date,  343,  344.  Genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  344.  Scope  and 
synopsis  of  the  First  Epistle,  344,  345. 

Timothy,  Second  Epistle  to,  II.  345.  Its  date,  345,  346.  Where 
written,  346.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Ob- 
servations on  this  Epistle.  Hid.  On  the  use  which  the  Christain 
church  in  every  age  is  to  make  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  that  to  Titus,  345. 

Ttndal  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  religion,  1. 23. 

Titles  of  books,  remarks  on.  I.  348.  Of  the  Piialms,  II.  242,  243. 
Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  215. 


Titus,  accoant  of,  II.  346, 347.   Data  of  th«  Epiatle  to  liiai,  3f7.  lb 

scope  and  analjrsis,  ibid.    Observations  on  it,  ibid. 
Titus  (the  Roman  emperor),  triumphal  arch  of,  a  proof  of  the  at 

dibillty  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  91.    His  destruction  of  JerusBJea 

commemorated  by  a  coin,  Hid.  Inscription  erected  in  his  boooar 

ibid.  note. 
T\)bit,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290. 
JVadition,  insecurity  of,  I.  27. 
T^rofan,  letter  of,  concerning  the  Christians,  I.  84. 
Transiibstantiation,  Romish  notion  of,  unrapported  by  Scripcurt,  t 

356,  357.    No  miracle  in  it,  99.  note. 
Tropes  and  figures,  on  the  interpretation  of,  I.  355 — 358L 
Tropical  Sense,  1. 322. 
T)mes,  nature  of,  I.  385.   Legal  types,  Ond.   Prophetical  types,  385. 

Sf86.   Historical  types,  386.   Rules  for  the  interpretaiioo  of  typsi. 

386,  387.    Types  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  IL  ki 

Exodus,  206.    Numbers,  21& 
Typical  sense  of  Scripture,  I.  323. 
Tyre,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I    124.  12Sl 

ULPHtLAB*8  Gothic  Torsion  of  the  New  TeatamenU  acconst  eC  L 
277.    Notice  of  some  manoacripta  of  it,  277 — 279. 

Universal  Propositions  to  be  understood  with  limitaticmf^  L  3S.296. 

"  Unknown  God,**  origin  of  the  altar  to,  at  Athena,  I.  90. 

Urim  ond  Thummiin,  what,  II.  255. 

Usiu  Loquendi,  defined,  1. 329.  Direct  testimonies  lor  ascoiskmi 
it,  329--336.    Indirect  testimonies  fur  ascertaining  it,  336— 3a9' 

Various  Readings,  the  Christian  fiutfi  not  aflected  by,  I.  5a.  ^\, 
382.  Their  nature,  282.  Difference  between  cheoi  and  ser? 
eirata,  ibid.  Notice  of  the  principal  collations  and  ooHmiiom 
of  t.irious  readings,  ibid.  Causes  of  them,  ihid.  The  negliretrf 
or  mi&fakes  of  transcribers,  errors  or  imperfecliona  in  the  zb3lb 
script  copied,  283,  SS4.  Critical  conjecture,  S84.  Wilful  camp 
tions  from  party  motive*.  285.  Sources  whence  a  true  readiae 
is  to  be  determined,  ibid.  Manoscripts,  285.  286.  Ancient  e^ 
tions,  286.  Ancient  versions,  286, 287.  The  writings  of  Jow^piii.* 
288.  Parallel  passages,  ibid.  Quotations  of  the  &ihers,  tSH.t>j. 
Heretical  writings,  1^9.  Critical  conjecture,  289,  290.  G^oe-aJ 
rules  for  judging  of  various  readings,  290—292.  Notice  of  tiw 
collections  of  various  readings  by  I^usaines,  245l,  and  the  Ms^ 
o  uis  of  Velez,  t6»d.  note. 

Veiesian  Manuscripts,  notice  o^  I.  245.  note. 

Verses,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  when  dinded  ioio,  I.  213. 

Versions  (ancient),  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  aatheotinnr  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  48.    Account  of  the  ancient  vrmona  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  261—280.    Versions  of  the  Saaa 
Titan  Pentateuch,  204.    The  critical  value  of  ancient  venioos      i 
and  hints  for  consulting  them  to  the  best  advantage,  333—335 
Their  use  in  determining  various  readinn,  286,  287.  ' 

Vespasian,  pretended  miracle  of,  exposed,  I.  118. 

Victorinus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testanesi. 
1.42. 

Virtue,  no  motives  to,  among  the  heathen  nations,  I.  18l    Admi 
rable  and  beautiful  motives  to  virtue  presented  in  the  Gobpc.'     i 
156—158.  I 

Visions,  prophetic,  II.  255,  256.  I 

Visiting  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  their  children  explained,  1. 4D9.       1 

Voltaire,  impious  opinions  of,  on  religion,  I.  24.    Advocated  imoK^    j 
rality,  25.    And  exemplified  his  precepts  by  his  own  profliptc 
example,  26.    His  miserable  deatb,  17d. 

Vowel  Points  (Hebrew),  evidence  concerning  the  ancient  or  no 
dem  date  of,  I.  191, 192.    Their  relative  utility,  192. 

Vulgate  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  acoonnt  of,  I.  275. 37^^ 
Variations  between  the  Siztine  aud  Clementine  editions,  276.27! 
Its  critical  value,  277.    Modem  revisions  of  it,  ibid. 


Wars  of  the  Lord  (book  of),  observations  on,  I.  57. ;  II.  21(1 
Water  turned  into  wine,  observations  on  the  miracle  of,  1. 103,  lot 

Turned  into  blood,  in  Egypt,  II.  206. 
Weeks,  the  division  of  time  by,  a  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  oana- 

tive,  I.  69. 
Western  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 
Whole  put  for  part,  1. 371. 

Widows  son  raised  to  life,  remarks  on,  I.  101, 108.  105. 
Wilderness,  table  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the.  II.  219. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  account  of  the  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290,291 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Siradi,  account  of  the  apocrypha]  boo^- 

of,  II.  291. 
Women,  miserable  condition  of,  at  Athens,  I.  19.  note  7.    ThcJ 

condition  elevated  by  Christianity,  170. 
Woolston  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  oC  !•  24. 
Words  and  phrases,  rules  for  investigating  the  meaning  of,  1. 3!4 

—326.    Emphatic  words,  327—329. 
Wntiug,  the  Scriptures  why  committed  to,  I.  27. 

Zecrariah  (prophet),  account  of,  II.  287.  Analysis  of  his  prophecf- 

287,  288.  Remarks  on  his  style,  288.  The  last  six  chapters  pn>u<i 

to  be  genuine,  Hid. 
Zcdekiah,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 12i;  IL 

286. 
Zephaniah  (prophet),  account  of,  II.  272.    Scope  and  analysis  of  ha 

book,  ibid. 
Zodiac  of  Dendera,  comparatively  modem  date  oC  X-  73.  nets  8 
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OSNX&AL  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   WORKS,  TRXATI90  ON  THE  EDITIONSy  LITERARY  BISTORT 

CRITICISM,  ETC.    OF   THE   BIBLE. 


!•  BiBLioTBicA  Sacea  In  binofl  nyllabos  disdiicta.  Qaonim 
priiw*  qui  jam  tertio  anetior  prodiit,  omnM  nve  Textiu  Saeri 
ATe  Veiuonum  ejmdem  quftvia  lingoft  ezpreararam  editianea, 
n«cnoii  pneatantiorea  M88.  Godioea,  cam  notia  hiatoricia  con- 
tinet :  Poaterior  ▼ero  continet  omnia  eorum  opera  quivia 
idiomate  conacripta,  qui  hue  uaque  in  Sacram  Scripturam  edide- 
runty  smol  collecta,  turn  oidine  alphabetico  diapoaita,  turn  aerie 
aacrorum  librorom.  Huic  coronidia  loco  aubjiduntur  Grammatica 
el  Liexica  Linguarum  pnetertim  orientalinm,  qua  ad  illnatrandaa 
—crag  paginaa  aliquid  adjumenti  conferre  poaaunt  Lahore  et 
indoatm  Jacobi  Lb  Lone.    Pariaiia,  1733,  2  tomia  folio. 

The  third  and  beat  edition  of  a  meet  laborioua  woik.  The  fint 
edition  appeared  at  Paria  in  1709,  in  8  vok.  8vo. :  the  Moond,  at 
Iieipeic,  in  the  same  year,  with  additiona  bjr  C.  F.  Boemer. 

2.  Diacoun  Hiatoriqae  aur  lea  principalea  Editiooa  dea  Biblea 
Poljglottea.  Par  l*Autear  de  la  BiblioUi^que  Sacr^e.  [Jaoquea 
La  Long.]     Paria,  1713.  8vo. 

3.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  G.  F.  Boemeri 
iteiataa  cuiaa  ordine  diapoaita,  emendata,  auppleta,  continuata  ab 
Andrea  Gottlieb  MAacH.  Hals,  1774^1797.  6  vols.  4to.  fire- 
quently  bound  in  two  thick  ▼olumea. 

Thia  elaborate  work,  which  waa  diacontinned  for  want  of  ade- 
quate aupport,  IB  confined  to  the  printed  editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures Part  I.  containa  edidona  of  the  original  Hebrew  ana  Greek 
text.  Part  U.,  in  three  volumes  treats  on  the  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
Latin  versions,  and  on  editions  of  them ;  and  the  last  volume  com- 
prises a  supplement  to  the  preceding  volumes. 

We  have  oeen  laigely  indebted  to  this  publication  for  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. To  this  valuable  work  the  Bibliotheca  BibUca  Serenistimi 
Wuerten^ergensium  Ducis,  dim  Lorkiana^  published  by  J.  G.  C. 
Adler,  at  Altona,  in  1787  (in  five  parta  forming  two  quarto  volumes), 
is  an  indispensable  supplement  It  is  very  justly  characterized  l^ 
Bp.  Marsh  aa  "  a  catsdogue  of  great  merit  and  utility,"  and  con- 
taina notices  of  some  versions  and  tranalatorB,  which  have  escaped 
even  the  researches  of  Dr.  Masch. 

4.  Calxbt  (Attguatin)  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  a  Catalogue  of 
the  beat  hooka  ttiat  can  be  read  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  undei^ 
atanding  of  the  Scripture.    FoUo. 

This  catalogue  filla  a  considerable  portion  of  a  volume  in  the 
varioua  Frendi  editiooa  of  Cahnet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It 
alao  occupiea  two  hundred  and  eiffhty-four  pages  of  the  diiid 
volume  01  the  English  translation  of  that  Dictionary,  in  folia  It 
contains  copious  notices  of  the  earlier  biblical  critics  and  commen- 
tators, and  other  writers  on  Scriptural  Antiquities,  &c.  This  valua- 
ble catalogue  is  omitted  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Cahnet's  Dictionaiy, 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Taylor. 

6.  Joh.  Chriatophori  Wolfix  Bibliotheca  Hebvna ;  aive  No- 
titia  turn  Auctomm  HebrBorum  cujuscumque  etatia,  turn  Scrip- 
torum,  qos  vel  Hebraice  primum  exarata,  vel  ab  aliia  conversa 
rant,  ad  noatram  statem  deducta.  Accedit  in  calce  Jacobi  Gaf- 
ftrelli  Index  Codicum  Cabbalistic  MSS.  quibua  Joh.  Picua, 
Mirandulanua  Cornea,  usna  eat  Hamburgi  et  Lipaia,  1716— 
33. 4  tomia,  4to. 

6.  Jo.  Georgii  Waichiz  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Seleda,  fite- 
nriis  adnotattonibua  inatmcta.  Jens,  1767 — 8 — 62 — 66.  4vob. 
8to. 

All  who  are  conversant  in  aacred  literature  have  borne  willing 
teitimony  to  the  comcmess  and  researeh  of  Welch,  whose  work 
will  always  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  diligence  and 
fi>r  the  extensive  reading  and  accuracy  which  it  evincea.  The 
wund  judgment,  remarkable  in  other  works  of  this  theolodan,  is 
coospicuous  in  this  publication.  All  possible  aids  for  theological 
literature  are  here  embraced.  The  whole  ia  well  arranged :  with 
regard  io  many  books,  their  contents  and  value  are  stated,  and 
auactiooa  are  given  where  more  extensive  information  ia  to  be 


obtained.  Of  many  important  works  an  extensive  and  accarete 
literary  history  ia  given.  All  departments  of  theology  have  a  rich 
collection  of  boon  pertaining  to  them  described,  and  abundant 
materials  are  lumished  for  the  history  of  religion.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumea  are  chiefly  intereatin|^  to  bimical  students.  How 
much  the  author  of  the  present  woric  is  indebted  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Theologica  Selecta,  the  fireauent  references  made  to  it  wiH  suflt 
ciently  atteat  In  1770,  Walchiua  published  a  Bibliotheca  Patri»> 
tica  in  one  large  volume  8vo. ;  it  contains  an  excellent  account  of 
treatises  on  the  lives  and  erudition  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Churdu 
and  on  the  editiona  of  their  writings. 

7.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Saoceasion  of  Sacred  Literature, 
in  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  Authon  and  their  Works, 
firom  the  Invention  of  Alphabetical  Charactera  to  the  Tear  of  our 
Lord  1446.  By  Adam  Clabki,  LLJ).  and  J.  B.  B.  Clakkx^ 
M.A.    London,  1831 — 32.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  which  comes  down  to  A.D. 
345,  was  published  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1821,  in  one  volume,  12ido. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  was  composed  by  his  aer,  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  B.  Clarke.  The  whole  contains  much  important  information 
relative  to  biblioil  and  ecclesiaatical  literature. 

8.  A  Course  of  Lecturea,  containing  a  Deacription  and  Syate- 
mattc  Arrangement  of  the  several  Branchea  of  IMvinity,  accoiiK 
panied  with  an  Account  both  of  the  principal  Authora  and  of  the 
Progreas  which  haa  been  made,  at  dinerent  Periods,  in  Theologi- 
cal Learning.  By  Herbert  MAnan,  D.D.  [Bishop  of  Peterbo* 
rough.]    London,  1810 — 1823.  8vo. 

Seven  parta  of  these  Lectures  have  been  published.  They  era- 
brace  idmost  every  topic  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
and  also  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  bibliographical 
and  critical  notices  of  the  principal  writen  who  have  treated  on 
these  subjects. 

8.*  Lecturea  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
with  two  preliminary  Lecturea  on  Theological  Study  and  Theo* 
logical  Arrangement :  Io  which  are  added  two  Lecturea  on  the 
Hiatory  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  By  Herbert  MAaaa,  D.D. 
Biahop  of  Peteiborough.  London,  1828.  8vo. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  reviaed,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  of  the 
fint  four  parta  of  the  preceding  course  of  Lectures.  Tho  two  addi- 
tional Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical  Internretatian,  which 
were  published  separately,  contain  hibliogrephiou  notieea  of  the 
principal  writen  on  that  subject. 

0.  ninatntiona  of  Biblioal  latemtare,  exhibiting  the  Hiatory 
and  Fate  of  the  Sacred  Wrxtinga,  from  the  eariiest  Period  to  the 
preaent  Century:  tndnding  Biographical  Notieea  of  Tranda- 
t<«a  and  other  eminent  Biblical  Scholara.  By  the  Rev,  James 
TowvLET  [now  D.t).].    London,  1881.  3  vols.  8vo. 

**  The  ample  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  fund  of  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing  information  on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Biblio^^ 
phy.  They  have  been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of  publica- 
tions, many  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  generality  otreaden,  and 
some  of  them  of  extreme  rarity.**  ....  "The  mdust'y  and  the 
accuracy  of  Bfr.  Towidey  will  entitle  hia  volumea  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  critic  and  the  patronage  of  the  public.  They  anbrd  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  proaree"  of  biblical  translationa 
and  of  the  Literary  and  Ecclesiastics  History  of  th<  Holy  Scri]^ 
tures  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work."  (Eclectic  Review, 
N.  &  vol  xviu.  pp.  386.  407.) 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  Hist  try  of  toa  Bible.  By 
Jamea  Townley,  D.D.    London,  1828.  12iiso. 

This  handsomely  executed  volume,  which  is  a  second  edition  ol 
the  Biblical  Anecdotes  published  by  Dr.  Townley  in  IS  13,  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  his  Illustrations  of  Biblic  il  Literature. 
It  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  tl^e  Literary 
History  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  earliest  period  to  thf  commence- 
ment of  tfie  nineteenth  century. 
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11.  Bibliotheea  Biblica:  a  Sulect  List  of  Books  on  Sacred 
Litenture,  witli  Notices  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliogre- 
phicaL    By  WiUiam  Obxb.    London,  1824.  8vo. 

For  many  of  his  titles  and  notices  of  books,  Mr.  Orme  has  been 
indebted  to  tlie  present  Work,  to  which  he  has  honotmMy  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations.  "  The  theological  student  cannot  fiiil  to 
denve  much  advantage  from  it ;  and  the  more  learned  divine  will 
find  it  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  Bibliotheea  Theologica  Se- 
lecta  if  the  laborious  Walchius,  or  to  the  erudite  Bibliotheea 
Sacra  of  Le  Long."    (British  Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  486.) 

12.  Biblioth^que  Sacr^e  Grecque-Latine ;  contenant  le  Tap 
bleau  Chronologique,  Biogr^>hiqae,  et  Bibliographique,  dea 
AateuiB  Inspires  et  des  Auteurs  Eccl^siastiques,  depois  Moise 
jusqa*i  Saint  Thomaa^'Aquin.  Ouvrage  r^dig^  d'apris  Maoro 
Bonl  ct  Gamba.    Par.  Ch.  Nodixk.    Paris,  1826.  8vo. 

A  convenient  summary  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Bibliogra- 
phy. The  author  iiiBt  cives  a  concise  biographical  notice  of  the 
sacred  and  ecclesiosticol  writers,  and  then  specifies  the  principal 
editions  of  their  works.  A  List  is  then  subjoined  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Canons  and  Acts  of  Councils  and  of  the  Canon  Law, 
of  Ecclesiastical  Biographers,  and  of  the  Works  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Christian  Poets. 

19.  Bibliotheea  Sussexiana.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  aceom^ 
panted  by  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices,  of  the  Manu- 
scripts and  Printed  Books  contained  in  the  Library  of  His 
RoTAi.  HioHvisB  THs  DuKs  OP  SuBBXx.  By  Thomas  Joseph 
Pettigrew,  F.R.8.  &c  &c.  Vol.  L  in  Two  Parts.  London, 
1827.    Imperial  8vo. 

This  magnificent  publication  has  a  special  claim  to  be  noticed 
in  the  present  Catalogue  of  biblical  Works,  on  account  of  the  di- 
versified and  important  information  which  it  communicates  respect- 
ing JCditions  of  ue  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  bibliographical  treatises  already  described. 

Tbe  first  portion  of  the  Bibliotheea  Sussexiana  is  appropriated 


to  MANuacaiPTS,  the  number  of  which  amoimlB  very  nearly  «• 
three  hundred :  these  are  arranged  according  to  lai^aagcs.  vn. 
In  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Datch* 
English,  Irish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  Fali,  Singhalese,  and 
Burman. 

The  second  part  treats  on  PaiimD  EnrnoivB  of  the  fUtf  Scnp> 
tures,  disposed  under  ^e  following  titles,  viz.  Polyglotts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  of  detached  portions  thereof; — ^Hebraw 
Bibles,  Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Samaritan  Pentateachs,  and  portni 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrews-Greek  Biblea,  Greek  PoiA- 
teuch,  and  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek ; — ^Latm  Bibles, 
and  parts  ot  the  Old  Testament  in  Latin :  forming  an  aggregato  sf 
four  nundred  and  ninety-nine  articles,  many  of  which  are  aiBoag 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  in  Sacred  BiUipgraphy. 

Much  as  has  been  accomplished  by  preceding  auoioBB  who  bave 
treated  on  Sacred  Biblioffiiiphy,  the  faborioos  researches  of  Us. 
Pettigrew  have  enabled  nim  to  contribute  large  and  imponsal 
additions  to  this  branch  of  literature.  He  has  accnistely  aJad  bb> 
nutely  described  the  several  editions  of  the  Scripmrea,  and  Us 
Bibliographical  Notices  correct  the  erron,  and  supply  the  dei. 
ciencies,  of  former  writers.  Curious  specimens  of  metrical  Vo- 
sions  are  introduced,  besides  numerous  biographical  and  crisitsi 
anecdotes  of  authors  and  editors.  The  numerous  engravinp  sn 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  chslcographic  art.  Crediialii 
as  the  work  is  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  a  litermry  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  ix\justice  to  the  distinguished  owner  ot  this  nncmfieeat 
libraiv,  not  to  acknowledge  the  very  liberal  facility  wiUi  vhick 
His  Ifoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  permits  it  to  be  consahri 
by  scholars. 

There  are  copies  of  this  Catalogue  in  small  Iblio,  the  tjfop^ 
phical  splendour  of  which  is  unequalled. 

%*  A  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue  has  been  annomiced  fir 
publication :  it  is  to  contain  the  history  of  the  remaintna  vefsioBi 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  of  parta  thereoC  both  snaaar 
and  modem,  viz.  The  Syriac,  Peschito,  Philozenian,  and  PalestiDi>> 
Syriac ;  the  Arabic,  Persic,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Armenian.  lans, 
Gothic,  Sclavonic,  Anslo-Saxon,  German,  English,  French,  Inlisa, 
Bohemian,  dec.  dec.,  aU  of  which  are  dispoaed  in  chroookf  iol 
order. 


PART  1. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  1. 

£NTIR£    T£XT8   AND   VERSIONS   OF   THS   BIBLE. 


SECTION  L 

PRINCIPAL  EDITIOKS  OP  THE  HKBRBW  BIBLE 


Bishop  Waltoit,!  Garpzov,'  and  paiticalariy  Le  Long,  have 
treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptares.  These  have  been  divided  by  De  Rossi  and  others 
into  Masoretic  and  Non-Masoretic  editions, — a  distinction,  the 
utility  of  which  is  not  perceived.  In  the  present  section,  Dr. 
Masch's  improved  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheea  Sacra*  has 
been  chiefly  followed.  The  various  impressions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  classes,  viz. 

(1.)  Editiones  Principes,  or  those  first  printed. 

(3.)  Editionea  Primaiis,  or  those  which  have  been  adopted  as 
the  bases  of  subsequent  impressions. 

(3.)  Editions,  the  text  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Rab- 
binical Commentaries. 

(4.)  Editions,  which  are  furnished  with  Critical  Apparatus. 


§  i.      EOITIOKBS    PaiKCIFSS. 

1.  Pealterium  Hebroicum,  cum  commentario  KiMCHii.  Anno 
237(1477).  4to. 

The  £rsf  printed  Hebrew  book.  It  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is 
printed  (probably  at  Bologna)  with  a  square  Hebrew  type,  ap- 

*  Prolegom.  csp.  Iv.    De  Bibliomm  Editionibus  prwcfnuls. 

*  Critica  Sacra,  pars  i.  cap  9.  pp  387—428. 

*  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  post.  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boemeri  iteratas 
curas  ordine  disposita,  emendata  auppleta,  continuata  ab  Andrea  Gottlieb 
Masch.  HalBB,  4to.  1778—85—90.  4  vols,  with  Supplement  The  account 
of  Hebrew  editions  is  in  the  first  volaine,  pp.  1—186.  331-^421.  De 
Bure's  Bibliogranhie  Instructive,  torn.  I.  (Paris  1763),  and  Brunet'a  Manuel 
du  LIbraire,  et  de  I'Annteur  de  Uvres,  (4  vols.  8va  Paris  im  3d  edit) 
Have  alto  been  coasultsd  occasionally. 


proaching  that  of  the  German  Jewa.  The  text  m 
except  in  the  first  four  psalms,  which  are  clunsrily  pointad.'  "As 
commentary  of  Rabbi  Kimchi  is  subjoined  to  each  verse  of  te 
text  in  the  rabbinical  character,  and  is  much  more  comfdete  tha 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains  all  those  passafes  whick 
were  afterwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Chnstiaaitv.  FnC 
Jahn  states  that  it  is  incorrectiy  printed,  and  that  the  matres  lectkaa 
are  introduced  or  omitted  at  me  pleasure  of  the  ediion. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  punctis.  Sondno,  1488,  IoIuk 
The  first  edition  of  the  entire  HArtw  Bihie  ever  printed.  It  a 
at  present  of  such  extreme  rarity,  that  only  nine  or  ten  copies  of 
it  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One  of  these  is  in  the  librsrv  id 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  there*  is  a 
long  Hebrew  subscription,  indicating  the  name  of  the  editor  (Abn* 
ham  Ben  Chajim),  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  and  the  date  of 
the  edition.  This  very  scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masrk, 
of  373  (but  Brunet  says  380)  folios,  printed  with  points  and  accents, 
and  also  with  signatures  and  catcKwoids.  The  initial  letienp  of 
each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  omamentca.  D« 
Kennicott  states,  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  thofiSBad 
verbal  difierences  between  this  edition  and  that  of  Van  der  Hoogclit; 
his  assertion  is  questioned  by  Masch.  The  research^  of  bibfiral 
critics  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  mannacripis  wen 
used  tbt  this  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  ihst 
these  two  very  ancient  editions  are  equal  in  value  to  manivcripai 

%  2.     EniTioKxs  Prixaaix,  or  trosb  wbich  hats  axis 

IDOFTXD    AS   THE    BASKS  OF  SUBSEtLUBITT  IXPKXaaiOirs. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica,  8vo.  Brixis,  1494. 
This  edition  was  conducted  by  GKBSOir,  the  son  of  Rabhi  Moa» 
It  is  also  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  ss^ 
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of  the  Ftalnn.  which  m  in  two  colmnmu  The  identtcal  oopy  of 
this  edition,  from  which  Luther  made  his  German  translation,  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libraiy  at  Berlin.  This  edition 
was  the  basts  of,  1.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
fflott ;  8.  Bombers*8/r«<  Rabbinical  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  in  4  yob. 
K>lio ;  3.  Daniel  Bombeiv's  4to.  Hebrew  Bible,  Venice,  1518 ;  4. 
Ilia  aeoond  Hebrew  Bible,  4to.  Venice,  15S1 ;  and,  5.  Sebastian 
Munater's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  1536,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

2.  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Hebraica  Bombeigi- 
ana  H.  folio,  Venice,  152fi,  1526,  fotio. 

Tliia  was  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim,  who  had  the  repu- 
liition  of  being  profoundly  learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other 
branches  of  Jewisn  erudition.  He  pointed  the  text  according  to  the 
Maaoretic  system.  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  all  the  modem 
lioiiited  copies. 

§  3.  BsiTioars  of  tbb  Biblb  with  Rabbificai  Com* 

MXRTARIBS. 

Besddes  the  Biblia  Rabbinica  I.  et  H.  just  mentioned,  we  may 
netice  in  this  class  the  three  following  editions;  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica  com  utraque  Masora,  Targum,  necnon 
commentariis  Rabbinorum,  studio  et  cum  pnefatione  R.  Jacob 
F.  Chajim,  Venetiia,  1547—1549,  4  tomes  m  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chi^im's  editions ;  and, 
according  to  M.  Brnnet,  is  preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  well  as 
to  another  edition  executed  in  1568,  also  from  the  press  of  Daniel 
Bomberg. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraa,  cum  utraque  Masora  et  Targum,  item  cum 
commentariis  RabUnonim,  studio  Joannis  Buxtorffii,  patris; 
adjecta  est  ejusdem  Tiberias,  sive  commentarius  Maaoreticus. 
BaailesB,  1618,  1619,  1620,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  great  work  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  Lewis  Koenig, 
an  opulent  bookseller  at  Basle ;  on  account  of  the  additional  mat> 
ter  which  it  contains,  it  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  Hebrew  scho* 
lars,  many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew  BiSles  printed  by 
Bomberg.  Buxtorfs  Biblia  Rabbinica  contains  the  commentaries 
of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins.  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  KImchi. 
Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Saadias  Hagsaon.  An  appendix  is  subjoined, 
containing,  besides  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  ^at  Masora  cor> 
reeled  and  amended  bv  Bqxiorf,  the  various  lections  of  the  Rabbis 
Ben  Aacher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  Buxtorf  also  annexed  the  points 
to  the  Cbaldee  paraphrase.  The  Tiberia$  published  by  Buxtorf,  in 
1620,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  Masora  and  other  editions  to 
his  great  Bible. 

8.  Biblia  Hebraica  Magna  Rabbinica.  Amstelodami,  1724-^ 
27.  4  vols.  foUo. 

"This  is  unquestionably  the  most  copious  and  most  valuable  of 
all  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  and  was  edited  by  Moses  Ben  Simeon 
of  Frankfort  It  is  founded  upon  the  Bombenr  editions,  and  con- 
tains  not  only  their  contents,  but  also  those  of  BuxtorTs,  with  addi- 
tional remarks  by  the  editor."  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  188. 
In  pp.  189^—195.  there  is  a  copious  and  interesting  bibliographical 
description  of  this  edition. 

§  4.   Edition's  with  Cbitical  Notxs  awd  Apparatus. 

1.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  by  Bom- 
berg, and  edited  by  Felix  Prativsis,  (Venice  1518),  contains 
the  various  lections  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  recensions ; 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  Buxtorf 's  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Latina  Versione  Sebastian!  Mvir- 
8TERI.    Basiles9,  1534,  1535.  2  vols  folio. 

The  Hebrew  type  of  this  edition  resembles  the  chancten  of  the 
German  Jews :  the  Latin  version  of  Munstor  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Hebrew  text  Though  the  editor  has  not  indicated  what 
manuscripts  he  used,  he  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  text  upon 
the  edition  printed  at  Brescia  in  1494,  or  the  still  more  early  one 
of  1488.  His  proleffomena  contain  much  useful  critical  matter  ; 
and  his  notes  are  suoioined  to  each  chapter.  This  is  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  in  Germany. 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebma  oorrecta,  et  coUata  cum  antiquissimis 
exemplaribus  manuscriptis  et  hactenus  impresais.  AmstelodamL 
Typis  et  sumptibus  Joaephi  Athis.  1661 ;  1667.  8vo. 

An  extremely  rare  edition  of  a  most  beautifully  executed  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  impression  of  1667  is  said  to  be  the  most  correct  So 
highly  were  the  labours  of  the  printer,  Athias,  appreciated,  that  the 
States  General  of  Holland  conferred  on  him  a  gold  chain  with  a 
gold  modal  appendant,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation.  Athias 
adopted  the  text  of  Rabbi  Chaim's  edition,  j;urinted  at  Venice  in 
1525 — 26 ;  but  he  avoided  his  errors,  and  rejected  several  of  the 
Kodings  which  are  peculiar  to  that  edition.  (Jewish  Expositor, 
July,  182a  p.  58.) 

^  4.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Hebraicis  et  Lemmattbos  La. 
ttiiisjex  recensione  Dan.  Em.  Jabloxski,  cum  ejus  Pne&tione 
Latina.     Berolini,  1 699,  large  8vo. 

Dr.  Rossi  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  impor- 
tant editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.    It  is  extremely 


scarce.  Jablonski  jmllUshed  another  edition  of  the  Hebrew  fiiUe 
in  1712  at  Berlin,  without  noints,  in  large  12mo ;  and  subjoined  to 
it  Leusden's  Catalogue  or  2294  select  verses,  containing  all  the 
words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  There  is  also  a  Berlin 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  points,  in  1711,  24mo.,  from 
the  press  of  Jablonski,  who  has  prefixed  a  short  preface.  It  was 
begun  under  the  editorial  care  of  S.  G.  Stareke,  and  finished,  on 
his  death,  by  Jablonski.  Masch  pronounces  it  to  be  both  useless 
and  worthless. 

5.  Biblia  Hebrsica,  edente  Everaido  Vait  dsr  Hooobt.  Am- 
stel  et  UltrajecL  8vo.  2  vols.  1706. 

A  work  of  sinjgular  beauty  and  raritv.  The  Hebrew  text  it 
printed  after  Athias's  second  edition,  witn  marginal  notes  pointing 
out  the  contents  of  each  section.  The  characters,  especially  the 
vowel  points,  are  uncommonly  clear  and  distinct.  At  the  end. 
Van  der  Hooght  has  given  the  various  lections  between  die  edi- 
tions of  Bomberg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  others.  Van  der  Hooght'a 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1811, 1812,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey,  and  is  executed  with  great  bemuty. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  aliquot  Manuscriptis  et  comphiribin 
impresais  codidbus ;  item  Masora  tarn  edita  quam  manuscripta, 
aliisque  Hebneorum  critids  diligenter  recensita.  Gura  ac  studio 
D.  Jo.  Henr.  Michaslis.  1720.  2  vols,  large  8vo.  There  are 
also  copies  in  4to. 

This  edition  has  always  been  heM  in  the  hichest  estimation. 
The  text  is  printed  from  Jablonski*s  Hebrew  Bible  (Beriin,  1699) ; 
and  there  were  collated  for  this  edition  five  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed  editions.  A  se- 
lection of  various  readings,  and  parallel  passages,  both  real  and 
verbal,  is  subjoined,  togeiner  with  brief  notes  on  the  most  difiicuh 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament    Michaelis  has  prefixed  learned  proltf* 

Smena  to  this  editi<m,  the  type  of  which  is  Dad  and  unpleasant  to 
e  eye. 

7.  Biblia  Hebraica  secnndtim  editionem  BeTgicam  Everaidl 
Vak  dxr  Hoooht,  collatis  aliis  bone  nets  oodidbus,  ima  cum 
Yersione  Latina  Sebastiani  SchmidiL    Lipeis,  1740,  4tOb 

A  tolerably  accurate  reprint  of  Van  der  HoQght's  text,  hot  upon 
very  indiflerent  type,  with  additional  various  readings.  The  Latin 
version  of  Sebastian  Schmidt  is  placed  opposite  to  the  Hebrew 
text  To  the  work  are  prefixed,  1.  A  Premce,  by  J.  C.  Claudius, 
vindicating  the  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght  against  some  critical 
censures ;  2.  Van  der  Hooght's  Preface,  with  the  testimonies  of  some 
eminent  scholan  in  favour  of  his  edition ;  and,  3.  The  Testimony 
aixl  Judgment  of  the  Theolofncal  Faculty  of  Strasburgh  in  favour 
of  Sebastian  Schmidt's  Latm  Translauon.  Masch,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  part  i.  p.  158. 

8.  Biblia  Hebraica  cam  nods  criticia,  et  Verdone  Latina  ad 
notes  criticas  facta.  Accednnt  Libri  Gnsd,  qui  Deutero-canonici 
vocantur,  in  tres  Claasea  distributi  Autore  Carolo  Frandacp 
HouBiOAiTT.    Laletin  Paiinorum,  1763,  4  volo.  folio. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without 
points ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch  Houbigant  has  added 
various  lections  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  He  collated 
twelve  manuscripts,  of  which  however  he  is  said  not  to  have  made 
all  the  use  he  miaht  have  done.  Houbigant  has  also  printed  a  new 
Latin  version  of  Ais  own,  expressive  of  such  a  text  as  bis  «dtical 
emendations  appeared  to  justify  and  recommend.  The  book  is 
most  beautifully  printed,  but  has  not  answered  the  high  expecta* 
tions  that  were  entertained  of  it  ^e  Bishop  Marsh  s  criticism 
on  it,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  101—104.  and  idao  BiU 
Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  u.  pp.  192 — 194.) 

9.  Vctus  Testamentum  Hebraicnm  cam  variis  Lectionibos. 
Edidit  Benjammua  KxiriricoTT,  S.  T.  P.  Ozonii,  1776,  1780b 
2  vols.  foUo. 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  by  two  dissertations  on  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  puolished  in  1753  and  1759 ;  the  otrjed 
of  which  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  same  extensive  coll» 
tion  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  had  already 
been  undertaken  for  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  The  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  beixM^  generally  ad* 
mitted,  a  very  liberal  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  collation,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand 

Eunds,  and  the  name  of  his  mi^esty  King  Geoige  III.  headed  the 
t  of  subscribers.  Various  persons  were  employed  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  but  of  the  foreign  literati  the  principal  was  Professor 
Bruns  of  the  Univenity  of  Helmstadt,  who  not  only  collated  He- 
brew manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from  1760 
to  1769  inclusive,  during  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published 
annually  on  account  of  the  progress  which  was  made.  More  than 
six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  in  difierent  liliraries  ia 
Elnglond  and  on  the  Continent ;  many  of  which  were  wholly  col- 
lated, and  others  consulted  in  important  passages.  Several  yean 
of  course  elapsed,  afler  the  collations  were  finished,  before  the 
materials  could  be  arranged  and  digested  for  publication.  The 
variations  contained  in  nearly  seven  Hundred  bundles  of  papen^ 
being  at  length  digested  (including  the  collations  made  by  Profe^ 
sor  Bruns) ;  and  the  whole  when  put  together  being  corrected  by 
the  original  collations,  and  then  foiily  transcribed  mto  thirty  fblij 
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ToIiBiiM.  ihib  work  wm  pat  to  pnts  in  1773.  In  1776  the  flnrt 
valuBfi  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Hebrew  BiUe  was  delivered  to  the 
pablic,  and  in  1780  the  second  volnme.  It  wu  printed  at  the  Cla^ 
rendon  Ptom  ;  and  the  Univeruty  of  Oxford  haa  the  honour  of 
having  moduced  the  fiist  critical  edition  upon  a  large  scale,  both 
of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Hebrew  Bible— an  honour 
which  it  u  still  maintaining  l^  a  similar  edition,  hitherto  indeed 
unfinished,  of  the  Greek  version,  commenced  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes,  and  now  continuing  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  PUaona. 

**  The  text  of  Kennioott's  edition  was  printed  from  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  with  which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts^  by  KennicoU's 
direction,  were  all  collated.  But,  as  variations  m  the  ]x>intB  were 
disregaxded  in  the  collation,  the  points  were  not  added  in  the  text 
The  various  readings,  aa  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, were  printmi  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to 
the  correspondent  readings  of  the  text  In  the  Pentateuch  the 
deviations  of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column  parallel 
to  the  Hebrew;  Kod  the  variations  observable  in  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts,  whichdifier  from  each  other  aa  well  as  the  Hebrew, 
are  likewise  noted,  with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text 
To  this  collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the  most 
distinguished  editiont  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Wetstein  has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  edi- 
tions of  die  Greek  Testament  Nor  did  Kemiioott  confine  nis  col- 
lation to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He  further  considered,  that 
as  the  Quotations  mm  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  afibrd  another  source  of  various  readinn,  so  the 
quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  works  of  JeunM,  writers 
are  likewise  subjects  of  critical  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  the  most  distinguished  among  the  rebbmical  writings, 
but  particularly  to  the  Talmud,  the  text  of  which  is  as  ancient  as 
die  third  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  authorities  he  designates 
them  by  numbers  from  1  to  692,  including  manuscripfei,  editions, 
and  raboinical  writings,  which  numbers  are  explained  in  the  IH§» 
mrtatio  Qenendis  annexed  to  the  second  volume. 

^'Thb  Disiertatio  Generalis,  which  corresponds  to  what  are 
called  Prolegomena  in  other  critical  editions,  contains  not  only  an 
account  of  toe  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  collated  for  this 
edition,  but  also  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  text  divided  into  periods, 
and  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  canon  aller  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  JBabylontsh  captivity.    Though  in- 

Suiries  of  this  description  unavoidaoly  contain  matters  of  doubtful 
isputation,  though  the  opinions  of  Kennioott  have  been  frejiuently 
questioned,  and  sometimes  juMtly  questioned,  his  Dissertatio  Oene- 
ralis  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  every  biblical  scholar.  Kenni- 
cott  was  a  disciple  of  Capellua  both  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  respect  to  the  preface  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ;  but  he  avoided  the  extreme  into  which  Morinus  and 
Houbigant  had  fiiilen.  And  though  he  possessed  not  the  rabbini- 
cal learning  of  the  two  Buxtorft,  his  merits  were  greater  than  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Continent, 
were  willing  to  allow."  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part 
ii  pp.  105 — 108L  For  a  very  copious  account  of  Dr.  Kennicott's 
edition  ol  the  Hebrew  Bible,  see  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol. 
Iv.  pp.  92— lOa  ^ol.  Ixiv.  pp.  173—182.  321— 32a  vol.  Ixv.  pp^ 
121—131. 

To  Dr.  Kennicott*s  Hebrew  Bible,  M.  De  Rossi  published  an 
important  supplement  at  Parma  (1784-^1787),  in  four  volumes  4to. 
of  V|P9(9  Lectione$  Vetera  TettamentL  Thu  work  and  Ih*  Keimi- 
oott's  edition  form  one  complete  set  of  collations.  Of  the  immense 
mass  of  various  readings  which  the  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and 
M.  De  Rossi  exhibit,  multitudes  are  inti^ificant ;  consisting  fre- 
quently of  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  single  letter  in  a  woni,  as 
a  vau,  &c  **  But  they  are  not  therefore  useless.  AH  of  this  claas 
contribute  powerfully  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
text  in  general  by  their  concurrence;  while  they  occasionally 
afibid  valuable  emendations  of  the  sacred  text  in  several  important 
passages,  supporting  by  their  evidence  the  various  readings  sug- 
gested by  tne  ancient  versions  derived  from  manuscripts  of  an 
earlier  date."  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chionolo^,  vol.  li.  book  L 
1^  xiv.)  In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Masoh's  edition  of  Le  Long's 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  various  read- 
inm  made  from  the  Masoretic  and  Non-Masoretic  printed  copies 
ofthe  Hebrew  Bible.    See  pp.  xl.^ — cxviii 

10.  Biblia  Hebraica,  olim  a  Christiano  Reineocio  edita,  none 
denuo  cum  vaiiis  lectionibus,  ex  ingenti  codicum  copia  i  B. 
Kennicotto  et  J.  B.  De  Rossi  coUatonim,  ediderunt,  J.  G. 
DoiosaLsiir  et  J.  H.  Miissher.    Lipsis,  1793,  8vo. 

This  edition  was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doederlein 
and  Professor  Meissner,  in  order  to  supply  those  lovers  of  Hebrew 
literature  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  the  expensive  volumes 
of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  They  have  selected  the  principal  va- 
rious readings  of  those  eminent  coUaton;  but  Professor  Jahn 
asserts  that  the  text  is  very  incorrect  The  fine  paper  copies  are 
beautiful  and  convenient  oooks ;  but  those  on  common  paper  are 
scarcely  legible.  They  are  usually  bound  in  two  volumes.  In  1818 
a  second  edition  of  this  valuaUe  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  at 
Halle,  with  a  new  preface  by  Dr.  Knappe,  entitled,  Biolia  Uebraiea 
olim  a  ChritL  Retneccio  evuigata^  poet  ad  fdem  recentionis  Mato- 
retioaft  cum  variia  loctioniJbua  ex  ingond  codd,  mta.  ccpia  a  BenJ, 
Kennicotto  etl.B.De  Rossi  coUatorum  edita,  cur,  J.  C.  Dooderleinxo 
ol  L  H.  Meissnero,  Quorum  oditiani  atUe  hoe  XXV.  annos  e  bibli- 
opolto  lApsienxi  emissm,  nunc  emptionisjure  in  litr.  Orohanatropkei 


Haiensis  franstatm,  aeoeoiU  G.  Chr.  KnappU  pn^atio  de  tOtim' 
bus  BUdiorum  HaHennhus,  8«a  Hola,  iMfmo  Orjiuwtraim. 
According  to  the  Journal  G^n^rel  de  la  littArature  Etrugif«/Jia 
1819),  the  above-noticed  edition  of  1793  consisted  fX  ten  thmaani 
copies ;  the  unsold  stock  of  which  were  disposed  of  to  the  tnate«s 
or  govemon  of  the  Orphan  House  at  HaUe,  by  whom  tbe  tid^ 
pace  was  altered  to  the  date  of  1818,  and  a  newpreftce  wu  added 
by  Professor  Knappe  relative  to  the  editions  of  the  BiUe  poblishMl 
atHalle. 

11.  Biblia  Hebraica.  Digeaait  et  gravioree  Lectkmum  Tin». 
tatea  adjedt  Johannea  Jahv.    VicBits,  1806,  4  vols.  Sto. 

Professor  Jahn  has  long  been  diatinguished  for  his  racceafiu 
cultivation  of  oriental  literature.  In  his  edition  the  text  is  Ten 
distinctly  printed,  the  principal  Hebrew  points  are  retained,  aoi 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  metrically  anangni: 
it  is  conveniently  divided  into  four  vols. ;  of  which  Vol.  I  omi 
tains  the  Pentateuch. — ^VoL.  II.  conlaina  the  Historical  Boob  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kinga,  Ezra,  Esther,  sod  "S^ 
miah. — ^Vol.  III.  comprises  the  Prophetical  Boiriu  thus  amogd;. 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadak, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentationa,  Ezekiel,  Duiel,  Hum 
Zechariah,  Jonah,  Malachi. — ^Vol.  IV.  contains  the  FnlnaJ^ 
verbs.  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiaates.  The  Boob  d 
Kings  and  Chronicles  are  given  in  a  kind  of  harmony. 

Each  book  is  iudiciously  divided  into  greater  or  lesi  wcqoib 
to  which  is  prenxed  a  short  Latin  analysis  of  their  conteota.  Tiv 
division  into  chapters  is  preserved,  and  their  numben  are  ooted  i* 
the  heads  of  the  sections.  The  number  of  the  venes  sn  ila 
marked  in  the  margin.  The  Masoretic  Notes,  which  are  geQera% 
added  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  are  retained,  with  tlie 
exception  of  a  very  few,  which  relate  to  the  accents,  sod  mark  (ki 
middle  ofthe  book.  They  are  all  expreased  at  full  length,  uid  uai 
of  them  are  also  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version.  The  Jewsi 
criticisms,  which  are  in  some  editions  added  at  the  end  of  eadi 
book,  are  omitted  by  Professor  Jahn,  as  beinf  of  no  use  to  tbe 
Christian  reader.  Ix)  the  text  are  subjoined  me  more  impntui 
various  readings ;  and  in  some  more  difficult  places,  sll  the  yv» 
tions  that  could  be  found  are  carefully  given.  These  varioatread* 

Zare  taken  from  the  coUationa  of  Bishop  Waltra,  Grats^ 
itfiiucon.  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  Dr.  HoImeB.  IV  led 
is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  from  which  the  editor  hsi  denrttj 
onlv  in  nine  or  ten  places,  in  which  many  other  editioof  hn  pre* 
ceaed  him,  and  which  are  supported  by  numerooi  aod  tajt 
weighty  authorities.  There  are  copies  on  fine  paper  io  Fro, 
which  are  very  beautiful,  and  also  forty  copies  in  4ia,  iritiitn 
very  rare. 

12.  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  &  Old 
Testament,  without  points,  afVer  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  tbe 
chief  varioua  readings,  selected  from  hia  collation  of  Hebiew 
manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  fix>m  tbe  tndent  m* 
sions;  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  phiJol<^ 
and  explanatory,  selected  from  the  moat  approved  indeDt  ud 
modem  Engli^  and  foreign  biblical  critica.  By  B.  Boonioio 
[now  LL.D.].    Pontefiract  and  London,  1816.  8  vok  4to. 

This  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  Hebrew  Bible,  with  criticti  tnt 
ratus,  that  is  extant;  it  was  published  oriainally  in  parts,  the nnt 
of  which  apoeared  in  1810.  It  is  peculiariy  intereetiM  10  (he 
Hebrew  scholar  and  critic,  as  it  contains  in  a  condensed  torn,  the 
substance  ofthe  most  valuable  and  expensive  works.  An  eninent 
critic  has  observed.  "  Mr.  Boothroyd  has  evidently  spared  neither 
expanse  nor  labour  to  furnish  the  student  with  interesting  exinca. 
which  are  calculated  to  assist  him  as  well  in  interpreting  Hjo 
obtaining  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  A  gm 
philological  note  is  frequently  of  more  importance  lowvdi  thi 
elucidation  of  a  difficult  passage  than  a  lona  theological  conment, 
which  is  often  little  better  than  a  detail  of  contrary  opirnom. 
There  is  evidently  some  hazard  of  adopting  hncim  aod  rofr 
jecturel  corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  as  this,  which 
IS  principally  compiled  from  preceding  authors  of  almost  every 
description.  Against  this  danger  the  sobriety  of  the  «*''°5'*-{J?2; 
ment  has  been  a  powerful  protection;  and  as  his  avowed  object 
was  the  solid  instruction  of  the  purchasers  of  his  book,  ^®  "''' !^ 
a  commendable  manner,  accomplished  his  purpose."  (EclectK 
Review,  voU  vii.  p.  34.  New  Series.)  The  type  is  very  clear, 
and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  rtJIJ 
hemistichB,  according  to  the  arrangement  pioposed  b^  i»«¥ 
Lowth,  and  adopted  \iy  Archbishop  Newcome.  There  are  cofM 
in  royal  4ta 

13.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Bverardi  Van  off 
Hooght,  denuo  recognita  et  emendate  i  Joda  D'A£ixvix9> 
Lingua  Sancts  Doctore.  Editio  nova,  long*  sccuniJiaiB* 
Londini,  1828 ;  1833.  8vo. 

The  edition,  of  which  there  are  copies  on  fine  pai|er,  \s  *J* 
typed:  it  is  printed  after  Van  der  Hooghfs  text;  m  iwp«^ 
which  for  the  press,  the  learned  editor,  Mr.  D'AU*™)^' '"j 
that  he  discovered  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  errats.  '^^^ 
has  carefully  corrected,  and  by  repeated  and  most  »»T^ 
revision  he  has  perhaps  done  all  that  nnman  indusbr  ^-'^Jm^^ 
plish,  in  order  to  produce  an  accurate  edition  ofthe  °J^  .^-^ 
In  addition  to  the  care  previouslv  bestowed  by  the  cd»w'»  ' 
page  was  revised  four  times,  after  the  sterwtyp*  p*"" 
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cast,  hy  penoni  Amiliar  with  the  Hebrew  Laqgoaxe.  Van  der 
Hooght'i  bifltorical  summaries  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter  are 
omitted,  in  order  that  the  expense  of  the  book  may  not  be  onne- 
cenaiily  increased.  The  varioas  readings  and  Masoretic  notes 
are  very  neatly  and  clearly  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  edition  may  safeljr  be  pronounced  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
torea  ever  published.  To  its  great  accuracy  a  learned  Polish 
Rabbi  has  borne  testimony.  (See  Jewish  Expositor,  September, 
1825,  p.  346.)  i—  r 

14.  Biblia  Hebraiea  Manualia,  ad  lixemplar  Athiamim  aecn- 
xaia  [k  Judi  D'Auimjlkd].    Londini,  1888.  large  ISmo. 

This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  printed  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  me  Jews.  **  In  com- 
pliance with  the  prejudices  of  those,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended,  it  is  strictly  a  Jaouh  BiUe,  without  a  single  Roman 
letter  or  figure.  The  Jews  do  not  like  Van  der  Hooffht's  edition, 
because  a  mark  (t),  which  they  deem  a  cross,  is  usea  in  the  text 
ss  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  notes."  The  editions  most  prized  by 
the  Jews  are  those  of  Athias  (seepage?.  No.  3  of  this  Appendix) ; 
and  fioom  lus  second  edition,  printed  in  1667,  the  text  ot  the  pre* 
sent  Hebrew  Kble  is  taken,  with  one  or  two  variations.  "  From 
its  size,  price,  and  the  coirectnese  of  the  text,  this  book  will  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  Christian  reader  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  who  wishes  to  possess  the  JetM*  text  But 
lor  critical  purposes,  he  must  have  recourse  to  Bibles  free  from  the 
Masorah,  such  as  those  of  Munster,  and  the  quarto  of  Stephens." 
(Jewish  Expositor,  July,  1828.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  256.  258.) 

15.  Biblia  Hebraiea  secundum  editionea  Joe.  Athie,  Joannis 
Leusden,  Jo.  Simonis  aliorumque,  imprimis  Everhardi  Van  der 
Hoog^t,  reoensuit,  aectionum  propheticarum  recensum  et  ezpli- 
cationem  clavemque  MasonBthicam  et  Rabbinicam  addidit  Ao- 
goataa  Hahh.  .  Lipai»y  1831.  Svo. 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  scrupulously  followed  by  Dr. 
Hahn,  who  has  carefullycorrected  the  typograpnical  errors  in  Van 
der  Hooght's  edition.  The  volume  is  stereotyped  fiom  a  new  and 
very  clear  type,  with  singular  neatness,  and  it  is  printed  on  good 
paper.  As  all  the  late  editors  (Jahn  alone  excepted)  have  pre- 
ferred to  follow  the  judgment  of  Van  der  Hooght,  his  text  may 
now  be  regarded  as  the  textus  receptus  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
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Of  the  minor  editions,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  only, 
without  any  critical  apparatus,  the  following  have  been  recom- 
mended to  biblical  students ;  viz. 

1.  The  meet  useful  Hebrew  Bible,  for  any  person  who  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  Latin,  is  that  of  Benedictus  Arias 
Montanus,  with  an  interlineaiy  Latin  translation,  printed  by 
Christopher  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  1672,  1584,  folio. 

2.  Biblia  Hebiaica,  aocorante  M.  Chrisdano  Riivicoio. 
Lipais,  1726,  1729,  1766. 

These  are  neat  and  accurate  editions.  Masch  mentions  another 
edition  dated  1729,  ta  quarto,  in  which  the  books  are  anaaged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  adopted  in  the  editions  of  the  German  transla^ 
tion  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraiea  mannalia  ad  opdmaa  qoaaqae  editionea 
lecensita,  atqne  cum  brevi  lecdonum  Masorethicarum  Kettriban 
et  Krijan  reaolutione  ac  explicatione.  Edita  a  Johanna  Sixo- 
HI8.    Hals,  1752 ;  1767.    Editio  nova,  1828.  8vo. 

The  second  edition  of  1767  is  the  best  The  text  is  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght.  There  is  a  short  vet  full  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon 
at  the  end  of  both  editions,  wnich  have  the  additional  merit  of 
being  portable,  cheap,  and  usefuL 

4.  Biblia  Hebraiea  sine  punctia.  Amitelodami,  1701,  small 
6?o. 

This  is  usually  though  incorrectly  called  Lensden's  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  real  editor  was  Maresius ;  Leusden  wrote  a  preface 
to  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1694,  8vo.  which 
abounds  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  1701  is  frequently  bound 
up  a  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed 
by  Wetstein  at  Amsterdam,  1740,  in  small  8va 

6.  Biblia  Hebndca,  ad  optimanim  editioonm  fidem,  somma 
diligentia  tbcomu  Sodetatom  Biblicamm  aiimptibaa.  Baalen, 
1827.  8vo. 

6.  Yictorini  Brniirxai  Lyra  Davidia  regis,  sive  Analysis 
Critico-Pmctica  Psalmorum ;  qui  Voces  Ebrcs  ezplicantur,  ac 
consensus  Textile  Sacri  cum  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica  ac  Septua- 
ginta  Virorum  Interpretatione  Gisca  monstratur.  Londini, 
1650,  1664,  1679,  4to.;  Tigun,  1664,  1670,  8vo.;  Gbsgos 
(in  edibuB  academids)  et  Londini,  1823.  8vo. 

Bythner's  Lyra  Prophetica  has  long  been  known  as  periiaps  the 
Boott  valuable  help  to  the  critical  aiod  grammatical  study  of  the 
book  of  Psalms.    The  late  reprint,  at  the  umvenity  press  of  Glas- 
ow  is  veiy  beautiful. 


XSITIOVS  OV  THl  XIBBXO-aAlCAUTAV  FUrTATXVCB, 

1.  CHKiSToraoai  Cillabii  Hotb  Samaritane:  hoc  eali 
Ezcerpta  Pentateuchi  Samaritans  VerrioniB,  cum  Latini  Inter- 
pretatione novll  et  Annotationibus  pcrpetuis.  Etiam  Gram* 
matica  Samaritana  copiosia  ezemplis  iUnstiata,  et  Gloaaariain^ 
seu  Index  VerboniBi.    Ciis,  1682.  4to. 

2.  Pentatenchus,  Hebrso-Samaritanus,  chaiactere  Hebraio^ 
Chaldaico  editns,  cnril  et  studio  Benj.  Blathxt,  8.  T.  P 
Ozonii,  1790.  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  Hebroo-Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  was 
printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  described  in  p.  20.  it^ra,  haa 
been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  this  edition,  to  which  have  been  added 
various  readmas  fix>m  Dr.  Kenniooa*s  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bibleu 
already  noticed* 


SECTION  in. 
rmactwAX,  mmnovn  or  tbb  »bzik  TxsTAxairr,  ax9  or 

'  SXTACHZD  BOOKS  THBBXOF. 

Bbsidbs  the  works  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  the  history  of  tha 
various  editiona  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  treated  at  considerable 
length  by  Pritius,!  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  their  critical  editions  of  it,  by  Michaelis  and  his  learned  an- 
notator  Bishop  Marah,>  Dr.  Griesbach,'  Professors  Beck^  and 
Harles,'  by  Mr.  Butler,^  and  by  Dr.  Clarite.7  To  their  laboun^ 
which  have  been  consulted  for  this  section,  the  reader  is  once  for 
all  refeired,  who  is  desirous  of  studying  this  important  branch 
of  the  literary  histary  of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard^ 
Text-EtSHotu  of  the  Greek  Testament,  together  with  the  prin*^ 
dpal  editbna  which  are  founded  upon  them  :S-» 

1.  Ebasmus.     1616-19-22>27-35. 


AlduM,  Fol.  Gr.  IdlB^-^hrbdil  Qto.  Gr.  lS2l^^Cepkalau*,  Oct 
Gr.  1524w-.BeM»Mt.  Oct  1524.  Gr.  1631-3&~.Co<tii4mi«.  Oct  Gr 
l59i^Platteru  Oct  Gr.  1538-40^43^  Koa  Est.  Oct  Gr.  Lat  1827 

2.   CoxrLUTBBSIAB.      1614. 


PlanHn.  Oct  Gr.  1564-73  -74-90-91-1601-12.  Fol.  Gr.  et  Lat  l^TSL 
Oct  1574-83.  Fol.  1584.— Oeimo.  Gr.  1609.  24nia.  1619,  1620. 
^to^—GoldkageH.  1753.  Oct  Gr^-Gratz.  Gr.  Lat  1821.  Oct 

8.  RoBT.  drxrazBe.    1546-49-^. 


Oporinus,   Duod.  Gr.  l55SL—WecheL   Fol.  Gr.  1597.  Duod.  1600 
Fol.  1601.  Duod.  16291— /mp.  NieoUd  Dukis.  Fol.  Gr.  1687.^ 
Edit.  R^fia.  Fol.  Gr.  1642.— Criipin.  Duod.  Gr.  1553-63-1604 
Duod.  Gr.  et  Lat  1612-22.— /^roscAoem.  Oct  Gr.  1559-66.— Br» 
linger.  Oct  Gr.  1563^  Voegdiu  Oct  Gr.  1564^  Vmoati.  Doe) 
Gr.  1584-87-1613-15^— £ese.  FoL  Gr.  et  Lat  1565-0^-89-98 
l642^1Va2toni.  FoL  Gr.  Ut  1657^Afittti.  Fol.  Gr.  1707^ 
Kusleri.  Fol.  Gr.  1710-29^BtrdkiY.  Gr.  178a  Fol.  et  Qto^ 
Sdrdy.  Oct  Gr.  176a  1776. 1819.— F<i(p«.  Gr.  1816;  1826.  Oct 
— lioyi.  Gr.  18nio.  182a  1830^Greea>U,  Gr.  48ma  1829^ 
Bloot^idd,  Gr.  1832. 8vo. 

4.  Elzxtib.    1624-33,  dec 


Boederi.  Oct  Gr.  1645.— Ctirce/Ztn.  Oct  Gr.  1658-75-85-99— JPelZi. 
Oct  Gr.  1675^— JSToai^tf.  Oct  Gr.  1697-1702— Orf^orw.  Fol.  Gr. 
1703— G.  D.  T.  M.  D.  Oct  Gr.  1711-35— H'efj/enu.  Fol.  Gr. 
1715.— Btmi.  174a  Oct^Basil.  1825.  Oct^-Lond,  1827.  48mow 

The  editions  of  Ben^^el,  Bowyer,  Griesbach,  Alter,  Harwood, 
Knappe,  Tittmann,  Boissonade,  Lachmann,  Scholz,  Naebe,  and 
Goeschen,  are  not  formed  on  the  text  of  either  of  the  above  editions. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  tiie  Greek  Testament,  which  have 
issued  fipom  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the 
notice  of  the  biblical  student  :— 

1.  Novum  Instrumentu  omne  diligenter  ab  Ebasmo  Rotero* 
damo  recognitum  et  emendatunu  Bainles,  1616,  folio.  Gr.  Lai 
edit  princepe. 

t  Introd.  ad  Lect  Nov.  Test  pp.  408—423. 

«  Introduction  to  the  New  Test  vol.  ii.  part  1.  pp.  429-494. ;  part  ii.  pp.  844 
—886.  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i.  pp.  98—110. ;  part  U. 
pp.  1—46. 

•  Nov.  Test  voL  1.  prolegom.  pp.  iU.— zzzix. 

«  Monograoimata  uermeDeuUces  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  110—115. 

•  Brevior  Notitia  Literatnne  Orascv,  pp.  666—664. ;  and  also  vol.  iv.  of  Ida 
improved  edition  of  Fabriciua^s  BitUloCheca  Graeca,  pp.  839—866. 

•  Horn  BibUc»,  vol.  i.  pp.  15U— 169. 

t  Bibliographical  DicUonary,  vol.  vi.  pp.  168—203. 

■  This  table  is  taken  from  Masch  and  Boemer's  edition  of  Le  Loaf's 
BibliothecaSscra,  and  from  Dr.  Dibdin's  Introdacdon  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Classics^  ?oL  i.  pp.  56. 3d  edit,  with  the  requisite  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. 
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£ra».i»]i  liad  the  diitingiiiilied  honour  of  giying  to  the  world  the 
jlrtt  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament'  It  wu  reprinted  in 
1519, 151^  1587,  and  lft35.  The  first  edition  is  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  was  executed  with  great  liaste,  in  the  short  space  of  five  montlis. 
Some  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  consulted  ore  preserved  in  the 
publit;  library  at  Basle,  but  none  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity. 
For  the  first  edition  he  had  only  one  mutilaud  manuscript  of  the 
Apocalypse  (since  totally  lost) ;  he  therefore  filled  up  the  chasms 
with  his  own  Greek  translations  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
publication  of  this  edition,  in  whidi  he  omitted  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  because  it  was  not  in  any  of  hia  manuscripts, 
involved  him  in  a  literary  contest  with  the  divmes  of  Louvain,  and 
with  Stunica,  Uie  most  learned  of  the  Complutensian  editors.'  The 
editions  of  1516, 1519,  and  158S,  were  pablished  before  he  saw  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  from  which  ne  corrected  the  edition  of 
1537,  particularly  m  the  Apocalypse.  Erasmus's  editions  were 
repeatedly  printed  after  his  death,  particularly  at  Basle,  Frankfort, 
and  Lsipsic.  All  his  editions  are  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding 
their  faults,  and  in  some  respects  they  are  considered  as  equal  to 
manuscripts.  In  the  first  edition  Dr.  Mill  discovered  about  five 
hundred  vitiated  passages,  and  about  one  hundred  aenuine  ones ; 
a  copy,  on  wUum^  is  in  the  Cathedra]  Library  at  York.  Mr.  Nolan 
has  satisfactorily  vindicated  the  character  of  Erasmus,  as  a  sound 
critic  and  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  fhmi  the  charges  of  Dr. 
Griesbach.  (Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate, 
pp.  410-419.) 

3.  Novum  Testamentom,  Grece  et  Latino.    Complutt,  1514. 

This  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 
noticed  in  p.  19.  infra.  Though  it  bean  the  date  of  1514,  yet  as 
it  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  generally  until  1528,  before  which 
time  Erasmus  heil  printed  three  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
■  in  fiict  entitled  only  to  the  second  place  in  our  list  The  Greek 
text  of  this  edition  is  pnnted  without  spirits,  but  the  vowels  are 
frequentiy  accented.  The  characters  seem  to  have  been  cut  in 
imitation  of  those  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
were  probably  taken  from  some  manuscripts  of  that  age,  which 
were  consulted  hf  the  Complutensian  editors.  The  Complutensian 
edition  contains  the  celebrated  text  relative  to  the  heavenly  wit* 
neases  in  1  John  v.  7, 8.,  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraved  fac- 
airaile  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Wetstein,  Sender,  and  other 
Protestant  critics  charged  the  editors  with  having  altered  the  text, 
in  order  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  Latin  Vulsate;  but  this 
chajr^e  has  been  refuted  by  Goeze  and  Griesbach.  Their  vindica- 
tion IS  pronounced  satisfi^tory  by  Michaelis  (who  oonsiders  the 
Apocalypse  to  be  the  best  edited  part  of  the  Complutensian  Greek 
Testament) ;  and  also  by  his  annotator.  Bishop  Marsh,  who  states 
that  this  charge,  tn  general,  is  not  true.  For  though  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  in  some  few  single  passagesr—as  in  Matt  x.  85.  and  1  /ohn  v. 
7«— thev  follow  the  Vul^te  in  opposition  to  all  the  Greek  menu- 
scripts,  tie  has  ascertained,  from  actual  collation,  that  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  Episties,  in  which  ^e 
Complutensian  Greek  text  diflfers  from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as 
printed  in  the  (complutensian  edition.  The  manuscripts  used  for 
this  edition  are  characterized  as  being  very  ancient  and  very  cor^ 
rect  but  this  assertion  is  contradicted  bv  internal  evidence  (see 
p.  80.  infra.) ;  and  it  is  a  most  reiaarkaole  fact,  that  **  wherever 
modem  Greek  manuscripts,  manuscripts  written  in  ^e  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  centuries,  difier  from  the  most  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  from  the  Quotations  of  the  early  Greek  fathen,  in 
characteristic  reading,  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost 
invariably  agrees  with  the  modem,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient 
manuscripts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
plutensian text  was  formed  from  modem  manuscripts  alone." 
(Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  L  p.  95.)  The  researches 
of  the  Danish  professor  Birch  have  shown  that  the  Complutensian 
editors  have  made  no  use  whatever  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  thouah 
they  boasted  of  valuable  manuscripts  being  sent  to  them  fVom  the 
Vatican  library. 

3.  Simonis   Colivjii.— 'H   Kaim  i^M^wur.     'Er  kurtrM  tm 

im  aan  tvc  <&m}«c?mc  cu  f,  x.  /.     (Paris,  1534.  8vo.) 

An  edition  of  singular  rarity,  beauty,  and  correctness.  Colinnus 
was  a  very  careful  printer.  He  has  been  unjustiy  charged  with 
partiality  in  following  some  unknown  manuscripts ;  but  m>m  this 
accusation  he  has  been  fully  exonerated  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein 

4.  Novum  Teetamentum,  Grace.  Lutetis,  ex  ofiScina  Roberti 
SnraAKi  Typographic  Typis  Regiis.  1546,  ISmo.  1549, 12mo. 
1560,  folio. 

The  FIRST  of  these  editions  is  usually  called  the  O  mirifcam 
Edition^  from  the  introductory  sentence  of  the  preface,  O  aitn^oam 
rc^  nostri  opUmi  et  praetantianmi  principit  tiheraUtatem.  It  has 
always  been  admired  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography,  as  well  as 
for  its  correctness,  only  twive  errata  (it  is  saia)  having  been  disco- 

>  The  firet  portion  ever  printed  was  executed  by  Aldus  Manatlus  st 
Venice,  in  I6m.  A  copy  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Wirtembarg  at  Stutgard. 
The  whole  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  pubhshed  at  Tubingen,  in  1514. 

•  In  his  disputes  with  Stunica,  Erasmus  professed  his  readiness  to  Insert 
this  verse  if  it  were  found  In  a  single  maauscripc  Though  Stunica  could 
not  produce  one,  yet  as  it  was  afterwards  discovered  tn  the  Codex  Britan- 
nicus  (or  MontfortianusX  a  manuscript  of  no  great  antiquity,  Erasmus  felt 
him8e.f  bound  to  faisezt  it,  and  accordingly  admitted  it  into  his  third  edition 
of  1622 


yered  in  it   Robert  Ste|>hens  compiled  this  edition  from  the  C< 

{tlutensian,  and  the  edition  printed  at  Basil,  in  1531,  and  again  ia 
535,  by  John  Bebelius  (which  last  followed  the  editiona  of  Eiaaaras; 
and  that  of  Aldus,  printed  in  1518,)  toaether  vrith  the  fifth  editioa 
of  Erasmus  according  to  Griesbach,  and  from  fifteen  ancient  Bami- 
scripts  in  the  Rojral  library  at  Fiuris.    Griesbach  (torn.  L  prele^ 
pp.  xiv. — xxn.)  has  given  a  long  and  critical  ezaminatian  of  tha 
edition,  and  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  Stephens  for  his  three 
editions.    Stephens's  first  edition  di^rs  nom  the  ConplateiuaaB 
text  in  five  hundred  and  eighty<one  instances,  exdosive  of  the 
Anocalypse,  in  which  he  closely  follows  Erssmns.    Th«  sxoom 
edition  closely  resembles  the  fint  in  its  exterior  appearance,  boi 
difl^rs  from  it  in  sixty-seven  places ;  of  which  four  are  doalMlQl 
readings,  thirty-seven  not  genume,  and  twenty-aix  genuine ;  ao  that 
this  latter  edition  has  eleven  readings  of  less  autboritjr  than  tbe 
former,  to  which,  however,  it  is  prefened  on  account  of  ita  gz«aier 
rarity  and  correctness.    It  is  tnis  second  edition  which  hiss  the 
remarkable  erratum  pulrea  forplurei,  in  the  last  line  boc  one  at 
the  first  page  of  the  pre&ce,  occasioned  by  the  traDapoaation  of  a 
single  letter.  The  thied  edition  of  1550,  in  folio,  is  a  cheM'oBizrra 
of  splendid  tomography.  It  was  once  supposed  to  have  been  foraasd 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts,  which  Stepheas 
professes,  in  his  prefiice,  to  have  collated  for  that  purpose,  a  aecooi 
and  even  a  third  time.    So  for,  however,  was  this  from  bein^  the 
case,  that  the  researehes  of  critics  have  shown  that,  except  m  the 
Apocalynse,  it  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  reprint  <^  £nB»> 
mus's  nlth  edition.    Thou||^h  its  vuue  as  a  critical  edition  is  tfav 
considerably  reduced,  the  singular  beauty  of  its  typography  (vrhici 
has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  modem  timea)  haa  caused  it  to  be  ca»> 
sidered  as  a  distinguished  cmament  to  any  librsiy.    Robwt  See* 
^ens  reprinted  the  Greek  New  Testament  at  Geneva  in  1561,  ia 
ova  with  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus*s  Latin  verrions,  and  paiaikl 
passages  in  the  margin.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  his  editiaaa.  and 
IS  remarkable  for  being  the  fiiat  edition  of  the  New  Tpejamfnt 
divided  into  venes.  (Marsh's  Michaelis,  voL  ii  part  i.  pp.  446^  44& 
part  ii.  pp.  848,  849.  Griesbach,  Nov.  Test  a  xv.)  '  The  chaiader 
of  Robert  Stephens,  as  an  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  been 
elaborately  vmdicated  against  the  criticisms  of  Professor  nNson, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Greswell  in  the  first  volume  of  his  «  View  of  the 
eariy  Parisian  Greek  Press"  (Oxford,  1823,  8va) ;  and  also  by  ths 
Rev.  Francis  Huyshe,  who  has  inserted  a  series  of  papen  ia  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  tiie  British  Magazine,  for  1S33- 
34,  in  which  the  statements  of  Person,  Griesbach,  and  aone  other 
modem  critics  are  minutely  investigated. 

5.  Novum  Teatamentnm,  cum  venione  Latina  vetcri,  et  iwffi 
Theodori  Bzzs.  Geneva,  folio,  1565,  1576,  1582,  1589, 1598 
Cantabrigifi,  1642,  folio. 

The  New  Testament  of  1565  is  the  first  of  the  editiona  oondnclcd 
by  Theodore  Beza,  who  was  a  native  of  France,  and  a  Protestant, 
and  fled  to  Switseriand  on  account  of  his  religion.  **  The  critical 
materials  which  he  employed  were  for  the  roost  part  the  same  aa 
those  which  had  been  used  by  Robert  Stephens.  But  he  had  Uk^ 
wise  the  advantage  of  that  very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  tiie  universitv  of  Oua- 
bridge,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Godex  fiene;.  He 
had  also  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistlea,  which  he 
procured  from  Clermont  in  France,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  Lasdy,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Svriac  version,  which  had  been  lately  published  by  Tremel- 
lius,  vtritn  a  close  Latin  translation.  But  the  uae  whick  he  made 
of  his  materials  vras  not  such  aa  might  have  been  expected  ftora  a 
man  of  Beza's  leamina.  Instead  of  applying  his  various  readies 
to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he  used  them  chiefly  for  polemical 
purposes  in  his  notes.  In  short,  he  amended  Stephens's  text  in  not 
more  than  fifty  places;  and  even  these  emendations  were  not  always 
founded  on  proper  authority."  (Bishop  Marsh's  I<ecturea,  part  i. 
p.  109.)  Beza's  tkird  edition  of  1582  is  considered  as  the  moat  cob»- 
plete  of  those  printed  under  his  own  eye ;  but  all  hia  editions  have 
the  Vul^to  Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  hia  own,  together 
with  philological,  doctrinal,  and  practical  notes.  The  ediuon  of 
1598,  Doing  esteemed  the  most  accurate  of  any  that  had  before  been 
published,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  published  by  authority  in  1611.  This  testimony 
of  the  Ariglicaa  church  is  highly  honourable  to  its  merit  The  re- 
print of  Beza's  Testament,  at  C;ambrid|^e,  in  1642,  with  the  addi 
tion  of  Joachim  Camerarius'a  notes,  is  considered  as  the  editia 
cptinuL 

6.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnec^,  Lugdnm  BataTorom.  £x 
Oflicina  ELszyiaiAXA,  12mo.  1624. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Elzevir  editions,  and  deserves 
(says  Bishop  Marsh)  to  be  particularly  noticed,  because  the  text  of 
the  Greek  'Testament,  which  had  fluctuated  in  the  preceding  edi> 
tions,  acquired  in  this  a  consistency,  and  seemed,  during  upwards 
of  a  century,  to  be  exposed  to  no  future  alterations.  'The  text  of 
this  edition  has  boon  the  basis  of  almost  every  subsequent  impre»> 
sion.  Wetstein  adapted  his  various  readiniEs  to  it;  and  it  baa 
acquired  the  appellation  of  **TextuM  ReeeptusJ*  ** The  person  who 
conducted  this  edition  (for  Elzevir  was  only  the  printer)  is  at  pie- 
sent  unknown ;  but,  whoever  he  was,  his  critical  exertiona  were 
confined  within  a  narrow  compass.  'The  text  of  this  edition  was 
copied  ftom  Beza's  text,  except  in  about  fifty  places ;  and  in  theae 
{daces  the  readings  were  borrowed  partly  from  the  various  readinga 
u  Stephens's  maigin*  partly  from  other  editions,  but  certainly  nor 
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iom  Greek  DHonacripti  The  texhu  ncqgtui,  therefore,  or  fhe  text 
n  common  use,  was  copied,  with  a  few  excepdoiu,  fiom  the  text 
)f  Bezo.  Beza  himseu  clogely  followed  StepheiM ;  and  Ste^eni 
in  hiB  third  and  chief  edition)  copied  solely  from  the  fifih  edition 
)r  Erasmus,  except  in  the  Revelation,  where  he  followed  sometimes 
Sresmn^  sometimea  the  Complntenrian  edition.  The  text  there- 
ore  in  daily  use,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Compliitensian  and 
Srasmian  editions."  (Bishop  Monih's  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  110.) 

The  Elzevir  edition  of  loSi  was  reprinted  at  Leyaen  in  1633, 
ind  a  third  time  in  1641,  at  Amsterdam  in  1656, 1668, 1670,  and 
1678,  and  also  at  Sedan,  in  1638,  Gr.^ — Of  these  varioua  impressions, 
he  Leyden  edition  of  1633  is  Uie  best  and  in  most  reqneat :  it  is 
he  first  that  has  the  text  divided  into  separate  verses.  The  edition 
irinted  by  Jannon,  at  Sedan,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  typogra- 
)bical  cariosity.  It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  in  point  or  execu- 
ton  to  the  beautifully  small  and  clear  edition  printed  by  Bleau  at 
Amsterdam  in  1633.  (Brunet,  Manuel,  torn.  iiMPP*  438,  433.  Dib- 
lin's  Introd.  to  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  136, 137.)  Good  copies  of 
hese  miniature  editions  are  scarce  and  dear ;  but  they  are  both 
urpossed  in  smallness  of  size  and  in  typographical  neatness  by  the 
/>ndon  edition  of  1887,  published  by  Mr.  Pickering.    See  No.  49. 

17.   infra. 

7.  Novum  Testamentum,  studio  et  labore  Stephani  Cvrcxl- 
Bi.  AmstelflBdami,  1658,  ISmo.  1676,  1686,  13mo.  1699, 
TO.  Gt. 

All  the  editions  of  CurcellBua  or  Conrcelles  are  in  great  repute 
>r  their  beauty  and  accunu^ :  the  text  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Elze- 
irs.  He  has  collected  the  greatest  number  of  various  readings  to 
e  found  in  any  edition  of  the  New  Testament  prior  to  that  in  the 
xth  volume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Poly^lott.  These  various  lections 
re  given  frmn  a  collation  of  manuscnpts  and  printed  editions,  and 
re  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  paso,  and  partly  at  the  end  of  the  Acts 
nd  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Curoellfeus  has  also  given  a  valuable  col- 
tction  of  parallel  passages.  The  edition  of  1675  contains  a  pro- 
igue  or  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Boeder  had  printed 
.  few  years  before  from  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  hy 
Itephen  Gerlachius,  and  difiers  (h>m  tne  first  edition  only  in  hav- 
0^  all  the  various  readings  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
bird  and  fourth  editions  were  printed  afVer  the  death  of  Curcel- 
BUB,  and  difier  from  the  second  only  in  having  the  text  printed  in 
olumns.  In  1695,  John  Gottlieb  MoUer,  a  divine  of  Rostock,  pub- 
uhed  a  dissertation  a^inst  the  Curceltean  editions,  entitled  Cur- 
dkms  in  edition/6  ongintdit  N.  T.  texhtt  variantium  lecHonum  et 
jandUlorum  Scripture  Locorum  additamentis  vesftto,  Moeinizant. 
tampsus  (Com.  Cfrit  ad  Nov.  Test  p.  880.)  has  charved  Courcelles 
rith  unnecessarily  multiplying  various  readings,  and  making  them 
rem  coigecturo,  in  order  tosunerve  the  Socinian  S'jheme.  ^chae- 
it  admits  that  Uiese  charges  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  pas- 
ages  noticed  by  Rumpvus  are  1  John  v.  7. ;  John  x.  30.  and  xvii. 
SC  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Rom.  ix.  5.  1  John 
.  20.  and  John  xvii.  3.,  concerning  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Rom.  iii. 
3.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  48.,  concerning  the  satisfoction  made  by  Jesus 
Christ.    All  the  editions  of  Curoellsus  are  scarce  and  dear. 

8.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grr.  Lat  in  the  fiiUi  volume  of  the 
iondon  Polygloit,  which  is  described  in  p.  80.  infra. 

This  edition  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  being  the  first 
dition  of  the  New  Testament  that  is  furnished  with  a  complete 
(itical  apparatus.  The  text  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's  folio  edi- 
ion  of  1550,  whose  various  readings  Bishop  Walton  has  incorpo- 
ited  in  his  sixth  volume  ,*  and  in  addition  to  them  he  has  siven  a 
9llection  of  extracts  from  sixteen  Greek  manuscripts,  whi<»i  were 
illated  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Usher.  ''They  are 
Hcribed  at  the  head  of  the  collation  in  the  sixth  volume  by  Wal- 
n  himself;  and  a  further  account  of  them  isgiven  in  the  Prole- 
imena  to  Mill's  Greek  Testament  ($  1378—13%.)  and  in  Michae- 
l's Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  (vol.  ii.  chap,  viii.)  But 
le  extracts  from  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  neither  the  sole  nor 
lie  chief  materials  which  the  Poiyelott  afforded  for  the  emendation 
f  the  Greek  text.  In  addition  to  me  Latin  Vulgate,  it  contains  the 
^ac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
aent,  with  the  Persian  in  the  gospels.  And  these  oriental  ver^ 
ions  are  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  for  the 
mrpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Greek,  but  they  are  acoom- 
Mnied  with  liteml  Latin  translations,  that  even  they  who  are  un- 
icquainted  with  the  oriental  languag[es  miffht  still  nave  recourse 
10  them  for  various  readings,  though  mdeea  with  less  security,  as 
»Teiy  translator  is  liable  to  make  mistakes." — (Bishop  Marsh's  Lec- 
aires,  part  ii.  p.  5.) 

9.  TH2  KAINHZ  AIAeHKHZ  AnANTA.  '  Novi  Testament! 
Libri  Omnea.  Aocesaerant  Parallela  Scriptare  Loca,  nee  non 
raxiantes  Lectiones  ex  plus  100  M88.  Codicibis  et  antiquis 
renionibus  ooUecte.  Ozonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano.  1675. 8to. 

This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Fell, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  whose  desi^  in  giving  it  to  the  public  was,  to 
remove  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  raised  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  ignorant  of  criticism,  relative  to  die  supposed  uncer* 
tain^  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  various  lections  contained  in  Bishop  Walton's  Powglott  To 
ihow  how  little  the  integri^  of  the  text  was  affiNsted  by  them, 
Bishop  Fell  printed  them  uncier  the  text,  that  the  reader  might  the 
more  easily  compare  them.  To  the  readinss  copied  from  the  Lon- 
don Polyglott,  he  ad(?ed  those  quoted  by  CoroeUeua,  and  the  Bar* 
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benm  readings,  also  Marshall's  extmots  fiom.  the  Ccftio  and  Goihie 
versions,  ana  the  readings  of  twelve  Bodleian,  fbur  Dublin,  and 
two  Paris  manuscripts.  As  Bishop  Fell's  edition  sells  at  a^  low 
price,  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  critical  editioos 
of  the  New  Testament  by  those  who  cannot  purchase  them.  The 
text  is  formed  according  to  that  of  Robert  Stej^ens  and  the  Ehe- 
vira ;  though  Wetstein  has  accused  it  of  retaining  the  errors  of  the 
former,  as  well  as  of  some  of  Walton's  Polyglott.  Bishop  Fell's 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Leipsio  in  1697  and  1708, and  atCncford  in 
1703,  in  folia  This  magnificent  edition,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  editor.  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  no  accession  of  critical  materials, 
and  sells  at  a  low  price. 

10.  *H  KAINH  AiAeHXH.  Novum  Testamentnm  Gracam, 
cum  kctionibuB  variantibos  M88.  Ezemplarium,  Yersionum, 
Editionum,  88.  Patrum  et  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum,  et  in 
6asdem  notis.  Studio  et  labore  Joannia  Mixi.ii,  S.T.P.  Oxonit, 
o  Theatro  Sheldoniano.  1707.  folio. 

Tlie  labour  of  thirty  years  viras  devoted  to  this  edition  by  Dr. 
Mill,  who  finished  it  only  fourteen  days  before  his  deaib.  The 
text,  which  is  that  of  Roliert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550,  is  beauti- 
fully orinted ;  and  the  various  reiBdiii^  and  parallel  passages  aro 
placed  below.  Dr.  Mill  has  insertea  all  the  previouisly  existin|{ 
collections  of  various  readings;  he  ocdlated  several  original  edi- 
tions, procured  extracts  from  nitherto  unoollated  Greek  MSSb,  and 
revised  and  augmented  the  extracts  fiom  the  Gothic  and  Coptic 
versions  which  nad  appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition;  and  added 
numerous  readin^^  ip"^  other  ancient  versions,  and  from  the  quo- 
tations of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  llie 
prolegomena  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  critician.  Michaelia 
observes  that  ''notwithstanding  those  of  Wetstein,  they  still  retain 
their  original  value,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
is  not  in  Wetstein ;  and  of  the  matter  which  is  common  to  both, 
some  things  are  more  clearty  explained  bv  Mill.  This  edition  waa 
reprinted  bv  Kuster  at  Rotterdam,  in  1710,  in  folio,  with  the  read- 
ings of  twelve  additional  MSS.,  some  of  which  had  been  previ- 
ouslv  but  imperfectly  collated.  Whatever  readings  were  given  in 
Mill's  appendix,  as  coming  too  late  for  insertion  mider  the  text, 
were  in  tnis  second  edition  transferred  to  their  proper  places.  In 
point  of  accuracT,  however,  Kuster's  edition  is  considered  inforior 
to  that  of  Dr.  Mill.  There  are  copies  of  Kuster's  edition  with  the 
date  of  Amsterdam,  1723,  in  the  title-pa^e  {  but  Masch  says  that  it 
probably  is  nothing  more  than  the  edition  of  1710  with  a  new 
title-page.  Some  copies  are  also  dated  1746.  To  render  this  edi- 
tion more  easy  of  reference,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hallett,  jun.,  a 
learned  dissenting  minister,  in  1728,  publbhed  an  Index,  contain* 
ing  an  account  of  the  MS&  consulted  oy  MID  and  Kuster;  entitled 
IiMex  Ubrcrum  MSS.  Or<ecorum  et  Fersioaiua  AiUiquarum  Nam 
Foederis,  quo§  viri  ervdititsimi  J.  MiUitts  et  JL  Kutterus  aim  tertUt 
editione  Stephanie^  conbderunt  This  publication  is  in  8vo.,  and  ii 
not  of  common  occurrence. 

The  various  readinfs  of  Dr.  Mill,  amounting  to  30,000,  were 
attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled 
Examen  Variantium  Lectionum  Jokannis  MUlUt  with  more  seal 
than  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism.  It  was  aAerwards  annexed 
to  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  .Dr.  W.'s  argu- 
ments were  applied  by  Anthony  Collins  aja^ainst  Divine  Revelation, 
in  his  Discourse  on  Free-thinking;  which  was  refuted  by  Dr. 
Bentley  under  the  assumed  title  of  Phileleutherui  JUpetenntf 
**  whose  reply,"  says  Bishop  Marsh, "  has  been  translated  into  seve- 
ral foreign  languages,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  man'who  is 
desirous  of  forming  just  notions  of  biblical  criticism.  (Lectures, 
part  ii.  p.  13.) 

11.  Dr.  Edward  Wills  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  in  detached  portions,  between  the 
years  1709  and  1719.  It  is  noticed  among  the  commentaries 
infrOy  in  this  Appendix ;  but  "  as  it  exhibits  a  corrected  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  it  doima  also  a  plaoe  in  the  praaent  list 
of  editions,  though  subsequent  improvements  in  sacred  criticism 
have  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  emendations  of  Dr. 
Wells."  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  Strictures  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  has  made  firequent 
and  honourable  mention  of  the  critical  laboars  of  Wells. 

12.  "H  KAINH  ATAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  post 
priores  Steph.  Curcelisi  et  DJ)«  Oxoniensiiun  laborea.  Gimi 
prolegomenis  G.D.T.M.  et  notis  in  find  adjeetis.  Axnstelodami, 
ex  Officins  Wetsteniana.     1711;  1786.  small  8vo. 

These  are  most  beautiful  editions,  but  the  second  is  said  to  ba 
the  most  accurate.  The  editorof  the  JErsf  was  Gerard  von  Maestricht 
{Qerardu8  Ve  TrcQecto  MoatB)  a  syndic  of  the  republic  of  Bremen; 
the  second  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  critic  J.  J.  Wetstein. 
Having  been  published  by  his  relative  Heniy  Wetstein,  a  book- 
seller of  Amsterdam,  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
sometimes  improperly  called  Wetstein's;  and  from  the  name  of 
CureellsBus  beuig  prmted  in  the  title,  th^  are  in  moat  cataloguea 
erroneously  styled  Nov.  TesL  Orac.  CurceUosi. 

The  text  is  formed  on  the  second  Elzevir  edition  of  1633,  and 
Cureellnus's  editions.  It  has  the  most  judicious  selection  of 
parallel  texts  ever  appended  to  any  edition  cf  the  New  Testament 
These  are  placet  immediately  under  the  Greek  text,  and  below, 
tiiem  is  a  selection  of  various  readings,  taken  from  upwarda  of 
100  manuscripts  and  Ternons.    Prefixed  are  very  useful  prolegc^ 
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mena,  eontaul  ag  an  acoount  of  manuBcripts  and  collecton  of 
varioiu  readings,  with  43  critical  canons  to  enable  the  reader  to 
datarmine  oonceniinf  the  various  lections  exhibited  in  the  work ; 
an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Examen  above  noticed;  and  the 
prefaces  of  Heniy  Wetstein,  Cnrcellsus,  and  Bishop  FelL  These 
editions  are  ornamented  with  an  engraved  frontispiece,  copied 
from  that  of  the  splendid  folio  Paris  edition  of  1642,  a  plan  of 
Jerusalem,  an  ichxnograph  of  the  Temple,  and  two  maps.  At  the 
end  there  are  38  pages  of  critical  notes,  containing  an  examination 
of  the  most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  Michaelis  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  edition 
of  1711 ;  but  Dr.  Dibdin  says  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  edition  of 
1735  "may  be  considered  as  the  veir  best  critical  duodecimo 
(rather  small  octavo)  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the 
biblical  student  will  do  well  to  procure  so  valuable  and  commo- 
dious a  publication."    (On  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  97.)  * 

13.  Acta  Apostolorum  Grnsco-Latina,  Literis  Majascnlis.  E 
Codioe  Laudiano  characteribus  uncialibus  exarato  et  in  Biblio- 
theca  Bodleiana  adservato,  descripsit  ediditque  Tho.  HxAairiVB, 
A.M.  Oxoniensis,  qui  et  Sjmbolum  Apostolorum  ex  eodem 
codice  subjunxit.    OxoniL    £  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1715.  8vo. 

The  Codex  Laudianus,  of  which  this  edition  is  a  transcript,  is 
described  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  $  4.  of  the  first  volume:  a  fac- 
'  simile  of  Uie  MS.  is  prefixed.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  Mr. 
Heame's  publications :  the  impression  was  limited  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  copies,  at  ten  thilli7»g8  each.  A  copy  was  sold  at  the 
sale  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heath's  library,  in  1810,  ibr  the  sum  of  thirteen 
pounds  two  shillings:  it  now  adorns  the  yerf  valuable  library  of 
the  Writers  to  his  Migesty's  Signet  at  fidinburgh.  There  is 
another  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

14.  The  New  Testament  in  Ghreek  and  English,  containing 
the  Original  Text,  corrected  from  the  authority  of  the  most 
authentic  Manuscripts,  and  a  new  Version,  formed  agreeably  to 
the  Illustrations  of  the  most  learned  Commentators  a^  Critics. 
With  Notes  and  various  Readings,  [By  W.  Macx.]  London, 
1729.  2  vols.  dvo. 

This  IB  a  beautifully  printed  book ;  whose  editor  has  altered 
various  passages  in  conformitv  with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  His 
arbitrary  alterations  and  bold  criticisms  were  exposed  by  Dr. 
LeoEUUu  Twells  in  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  late  New  Text 
and  Version  of  the  Greek  Testament  Lonoon,  1732,  8vo.  Mi- 
chaelis has  also  very  severely  and  justly  censured  the  veiy 
great  liberties  taken  fay  Mace.    Introd.  to  N.T.  vol.  ii.  pp.  463, 464 

15.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  GfSBCum. 
Edente  Jo.  Alberto  BsirsxLio.  Tubings,  1734.  4to.  1763.  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  formed  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  conscientiousness,  soimd  j  udgpient,  and  good  taste.  John 
Albert  Beimel,  or  Bengelius,  as  he  is  generally  called  in  this 
country,  abbot  of  Alpirspach  in  the  duchy  (present  kingdom)  of 
Wirtemburg,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  sacred  criticism,  in 
consequence  of  serious  and  anxious  doubts  arising  from  the  devia- 
tions exhibited  in  preceding  editions ;  and  the  result  of  his  labori- 
ous researches  was,  the  wlition  now  under  consideration.  The 
text  is  preceded  by  an  Introductio  in  Crisin  Novi  T'ettamenii,  and 
is  followed  by  an  EpHogiis  and  Appendix. 

The  text  is  not  formed  on  any  particular  edition,  but  is  corrected 
and  improved  according  to  the  editor's  judgment;  and  so  scrupu- 
lous was  Bengel,  that  he  studiously  avoided  inserting[  any  reading 
which  Tiid  not  exist  in  some  printed  edition,  except  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  in  which  book  alone  he  insertod  readings  that  had  never 
been  printed,  because  it  had  been  printed  from  so  few  manuscripts, 
and  in  one  passage  had  been  printed  l^  Erasmus  from  no  manu- 
script whatever.  Beneath  the  text  he  placed  some  select  readings, 
reserving  the  evidence  in  their  favour  for  his  Apparatus  Criticus. 
His  opinion  of  these  marginal  readings  he  expressed  by  the  Greek 
letters  «  6  y,  ^,  and  i,  and  some  few  other  marks.  Thus,  •  denotes 
that  he  held  the  reading  to  be  genuine ;  e,  that  its  genuineness  was 
not  absolutely  certain,  but  that  the  reading  was  suU  preferable  to 
that  in  the  text ;  y^  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  of  equal 
value  with  that  in  the  text,  so  that  he  could  not  determine  wnich 
was  preferable ;  ^ ,  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  of  less  value ; 
and  I,  that  it  was  absolutely  spurious,  though  defended  by  some 
critics.  Bengel's  edition  was  printed,  after  hia  death,  by  Burke,  at 
Tubinaen,  in  1763,  4to.  with  important  corrections  ana  additions. 
Several  small  impressions  of  Bengel's  Greek  Testament  have  been 
printed  in  Germany,  without  the  Critical  Apparatus  ,*  viz.  at  Stut- 
gard,  1734. 1739, 1753,  Svo.  {  at  Tubingen,  1762,  1776, 1790,  8va ; 
and  at  Leipsic,  1737,  8vo. 

16.  *H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnscom 
editionis  recepta,  cum  lioctiombus  Yariantibos  Codicum  M8S., 
Editionum  alianim,  Veraionum  et  Patrum,  necnon  Commentario 

iln  1721^  the  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Richard  Bender,  cireolated  propo- 
sals for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  witli  various  lections, 
which  was  never  executed.  The  proposals  tiiemaelves  arf  prinled  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  (article  SenUeyt  note  £);  and  the  illastrative 
specimen,  Rev.  jcxii.  is  given  in  Pritios'a  Introd.  ad  LecL  Nov.  Test  pp 
4l&— 419.    A  detailed  account  of  Bentley's  Drooosed  work  is  fiven  in 


pleniore  ex  Scriptoribna  veleribaa^  Hel]nBi8,GiKM,et  Ta; 
historiam  et  vim  verixmim  illuatnmte.  Open  t^  Mbdb  iZ 
Jacobi  WaTtTxirii.  Amstelsdami,  1751, 176),  2  vojs,  fj^ 
Editio  altera,  aacta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  A  Loin.  Y^\ 
Quatuor  EvangeUa  complectena.    Roterdsmi,  1831.  htAiin 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  thii  a  prauoaerik 
Michaelis  to  be  the  most  important,  and  the  most  neecnmto(kM 
who  are  engaged  in  sacrea  criticism.  Wetite'm'i  PnlMa^ 
which  contam  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  wen  fim^Si 
in  1730.  The  text  is  copied  from  the  Elzevir  edition;  £e^ 
were  numbered  in  the  margin ;  and  tiie  vtriou  ictdiaa  wA 
their  authorities  (containing  a  mUUan  of  ^notttinafttrpbivj 
beneath  the  text  Wetstein's  edition  is  divided  into ia»x 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Prolegamena,  denib^ 
Greek  manuscripts  Quoted  in  it  The  fim  part  ooniaim  Ae  jber 
Gospels ;  the  secona,  the  Episdes  of  8t  Fkm ;  the  tkiid.  il^if^ 
of  tne  Aposties,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles;  and  the  ftv;^  |^ 
Apocalypse.  To  the  last  part  are  annexed  two  Epiidas^nK, 
with  a  Latin  version ;  which,  according  to  Wetslem,  voiiTtta 
by  Clement  of  Rome.  But  Dr.  Laxdner  has  shown  tjba  ^q 
not  genuine.  (Works,  8va  vol.  xL  pp.  197--^  4ia^|«| 
432--446.)  The  critical  obaervations  on  variooi  readmav^*^ 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  **  moat  be  ifedni'  «| 
Bishop  Marsh,  "  by  every  man  who  would  iiilly  i^fttm  it 
work  m  question."  Mic&Mlis  has  criticised  the  labooii  (i%^ 
stein  with  great  severity;  but  the  latter  has  beea  vii^jcstdbr 
Bishop  Marsh,  both  in  his  notes  on  Michaelii  (pp.  865-§7:.  a 
in  his  Divinity  Lectures  (part  ii.  pp.  81—33.). 

In  consequence  of  the  great  ninty,  and  very  higii  pricrcf  fi* 
stein's  edition.  Dr.  Lotze  was  induced  to  undertske  t  oev  ^ 
sion  of  it;  which  would  have  been  greatly  imfRared  ^ k 
correction  of  errors,  and  the  mwe  accurate  exhibitia  of  tvm 
readings  fiom  MSS.  and  particularly  iiom  tfaoae  dmti  in 
ancient  versions,  in  which  Wetstein  is  acknowledged  to  Ion  ha 
defective.  But  the  decease  of  the  learned  editor  (ainR  niali 
critical  and  theological  library  was  disponed  by  aadka  i  u 
summer  of  1833)  hu  caused  this  projected  edition  to  beatmU 
The  Prolegomena  of  Wetstein,  Uierefiire  (fonniog  a  n^  !,!i!t 
volume  of  S79  pages),  are  all  that  has  been  poUkiwi  h  fe 
Lotze,  who  has  edited  them  with  great  care  aad  wiA  a» 
siderable  improvements.  Dr.  L.  has  scrapoloQily  lecsofd  W« 
stein's  text,  with  the  exception  of  tiio|w  paaaga  ia  i4rl  ^ 
latter  had  thrown  out  unjust  obaervatioas  upon  oilier  amt^ 
cially  the  pious  and  erudite  Bengel,  and  also  with  tiKaDi^cf 
his  literary  quarrels  with  Frey  and  Iselius :  and  he  ba«M  ^ 
the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  Wetstein'ioaolDbvni- 
tions  upon  various  readings,  and  his  rules  for  jodpi  gf  ^s 
value,  together  with  most  of  the  notea  of  Dr.  JohnSohenS^, 
who  republished  the  Prolegomena  at  Halle  in  175i  Dt-Uivtai 
further  subjoined,  in  an  Appendix,  Dr.  Gloceater  Ridkri  ionK 
Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  leiam.  & 
which  the  errors  of  Wetstein  are  corrected,  snd  hit  Atkaca 
are  supplied.  This  edition  of  Wetatein's  Prolegoafla  b  kit 
neatly  executed. 

17.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH,  sive  Novum  D.  N.  LOT* 
mentum  Gr»cum  cum  Yariantibus  Lectionibos,  q«  dsaa 
strant  Vulgatam  Latinam  ipsia  d  Gracis  Codidbos  biiBB 
extantibus  Authenticam.  Accedit  Index  EpistobniDetEia- 
geliorum,  Spicilegium  Apologeticum,  ei  Lexidioa  Gnc^ 
num.  Cura  et  Opera  P.  Hermanni  GJoloiasxj.  Edited"- 
lica  et  Novisaima.    Mogtmtiis,  1753.    8va 

Michaelis  states  that  he  has  never  been  able  n  ^sv 
firom  what  edition  Goldhaaen  took  his  text:  he  bas ^ven i^m 
readings  fiom  the  Codex  Molshemiensis,  a  manoscnpt  ^ssuat 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  which  ibnoerly  bdtatA » 
the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Molsheim  in  Abacs.  (loood.  <?  ^^ 
Test  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  283.  490.)  The  book  is  not  ooov  i 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

18.  'H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.  Novum  Testaraentmn  Grt^ 
In  Sectionea  di visit,  Interpunctionea  accont^  poBOt^rtl^ 
sitionem  Logicam  adjecit  Chriatianus  ScBOBrreiiKS.  L^ 
1744;  1749,  8vo.    Wratislaviss,  1765,  8to. 

The  divisions  into  sections  and  the  punetoation  an  ^^f^Jl 
bo  judiciously  executed.  The  ordinary  diviaioaa  of  ri»>I*"  r 
verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  An  aoooont  of  tiw  pi^ 
alterations  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

19.  Novum  Testamentum  Giscom  ad  fidanGrMonnBioi* 
MSS.  nunc  primum  expreaanm,  adstipolaate  Ja  Jic^^^A 
juxta  Sectionea  Alberti  Bengelii  divisom;  etnofiinte*)**^ 
septus  illustratum.  Acoeaaere  in  altero  vdomiiw  ^"'^f^ 
conjecturales  virorum  doctorum  undecunqoe  coUftto.  wi» 
cura,  typia  ct  sumptibus  G.[uliehni]  B.[owtix.]  1763. 5  •» 
12mo. 
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9.    A  detailed  account  of  Bentley's  proposed  work  is  given  in 
Monk's  Life  of  Dr.  B.  whose  critics!  materials  Ibr  his  intended  edi- 


tion of  the  Oreek  Testament,  amounting  to  19  volames,  are  preserved  in  the 
Ubrary  of  Trinity  Ck)Uege,  Cambridge ;  but  BenUcy  left  totfaing  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  the  preas.  (Bishop  Burgesa'a  AnniversarT  Discourse, 
Ariivered  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  in  1^.    Appendix^  p.  6S.) 


A  very  valuable  edition,  and  now  scarce;  it  wsjfp 
1772,  but  not  witii  the  aame  accuracy  as  the  ^J^^ 
conjectures  were  published  in  a  separate  fonn  in  ^''*'.  X! 
in  4tD.  in  1782,  to  accompany  a  handsome  qBV^,.^>i^°% 
Greek  Testament,  whidi  was  puHished  by  Mr.  Nichols  sjj 
witii  Uie  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owso.  It  "  ""^S?^ 
nra  and  dear.    The  coqjecfurea  were  ztpaam  m  loi. 
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leioos  coirectioM  nd  additioiit.    In  fan  edition  of  the  New 
lament,  Mr.  Bojrer  iulspted  the  emendAdom  propoted  hy  Wetr 

n  I 
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0,  NoTum  Teetnnientiim,  Ghmo  et  LatiBe,  TeiAom  denno 
inanft,  Yarias  Lectionee  numqnam  antea  Tulgataa  coUegit— 
olia  GnBca  addidit—Animadveniones  Criticafl  adjedt,  et 
lit  Christ  Frid.  Matthjbi.  Riga,  1782— 1788.  IStoIb.  8yo. 

r  Phyfeaor  Matthsi's  receuion  of  mannacripla  Mme  acooiint 
already  been  given  in  Part  I.  p.  S06.  of  the  first  volume.  **  The 
Tility  which  tbe  professor  mingled  in  hu  opposition  to  Gries- 
I's  system  of  claaification,  teimed  greatly  to  ii^ure  the  work 
he  ume  of  its  appearance,  and  to  lower  the  author  in  the 
em  of  the  candid  and  moderate ;  but  now  that  the  heat  of 
loversy  has  cooled  down,  the  value  of  his  labours  begins  to 
Qore  highly  appreciated,  and  more  impartially  appealed  to,  on 
•ubje^  of  the  various  readinn  of  the  Greek  texw'  (Dr.  Hen- 
on's  Biblical  Researches,  p.  $3.)  The  late  Bishop  Middleton 
lidered  it  as  bv  far  the  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
lit ;  and  though  Michaelis  has  criticised  it  with  oonBidemble 
^rity,  he  nevertheless  jvonounces  it  lo  be  absolutely  necessary 
every  man  who  is  enraged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
enu  As,  however,  Matthei  undertook  a  revision  of  die  Greek 
on  the  authoritv  of  one  set  of  manuscripts  of  the  By»ntine 
ily.  Bishop  Marsh  re^ts  that  he  made  so  partial  an  applica- 
I  of  his  critical  materials.  *'  And  since  no  impartial  judge  can 
lit  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  be  esta- 
hed  as  well,  by  applying  only  a  part  of  our  materials,  as  by  a 
icious  employment  of  the  whole,  the  edition  of  Matthsn  is  only 
kr  of  iiaportanee,  as  it  furnishes  new  materials  for  future  uses ; 
tcrials,  indeed,  which  are  accompanied  with  much  usefiil  infor- 
Jon  and  many  learned  remarks."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures, 
t  ii.  p.  31.) 

tl.  Nomm  Testamentum  Grisoe.  Ad  Codices  Mosquenses 
usque  BiblioUieca  8^.  Synod!  et  Tabularii,  Imperialu,  item 
gustanos,  Dreedenaes,  Goottingenses,  Gothanoe,  Guelpherby- 
M,  Langeri,  Monachienaes,  Lipsienses,  Nicephori  et  Zittavi* 
em,  adhibitis  Patrum  GnBconim  Lectionibus,  Editionibiifl  N. 
tamenti  prindpibus  et  Doctomm  Virorum  Libellis  criticia, 
Dm  recensuit,  Sectionea  majoree  et  minorea  Euaebii,  Euthalii, 
Andres  CesariensiB  notavit,  primum  quoque  nunc  Lectiones 
Jesiasticas,  ex  usu  Gnecn  Eocleaie  deaignavit,  ac  Sjmaxaria 
ingeliarii  et  PraxapoetoU  addidit,  et  Critids  interpositia  Ani- 
ivereionibns  edidit  Christianas  Fridericua  Mattbjbi.  Vol. 
ATittebeigs,  1803;  YoL  II.  Curie  YaxiBComm,  1806;  YoL 
Ronneburgi,  1807.  8vo. 

"his  second  edition  of  Matthei's  Greek  Testament  is  seldom  to 
met  with.  A  copy  of  the  first  volume  is  in  the  library  of  the 
QBh  Museum.  The  critical  annotations  of  the  editor  are  placed 
be  end  of  the  volume ;  the  various  readings  are  at  the  foot  of 
h  page.  Matthsi  is  very  severe  on  the  editorial  laboun  of  Dr. 
esoach. 

!2.  'H  KAINlf  AlAeHKH.  The  New  Teatament  collated 
h  the  most  approved  manuscripts ;  with  select  notes  in  Eng- 
i,  critical  and  explanatoiy,  and  leferencea  to  those  authors 

0  have  best  illustrated  the  sacred  writings.  By  Edward  Hak- 
OD,  D.D.  London,  1776,  2  vols.  I2mo.;  1784,  2  vols.  12nio. 

This  edition,"  says  the  learned  annotator  of  Michaelis, "  is  cer> 
ily  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
tament,  thoiiffh  it  is  not  accompanied  with  various  readings; 
though  Dr.  luuwood  has  adopted  the  common  text  aa  the  biuis 
lis  own,  he  has  made  critical  corractions  wherever  the  received 
ling  appeared  to  him  to  be  erroneous.  The  manuscripts  which 
'las  generally  followed  whmi  he  departs  from  the  common  text, 
the  Cantabngiensis  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Claromon- 
n  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauL"    These  Dr.  Harwood  considered 

ff^oaching  the  nearest  of  any  manuscripts  now  known  in  the 
to  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  records.  "  It  is  not  impro- 
le  that  this  edition  contains  more  of  the  ancient  and  genuine 
of  the  GreeiL  Testament  than  those  which  are  in  common  use : 
as  no  single  manuscript,  however  ancient  and  venerable,  is 
tied  to  such  a  preference  as  to  exclude  the  rest,  and  no  critic 
he  present  aae  can  adopt  a  new  reading,  unless  the  general 
tenco  be  produced,  and  the  preponderancy  in  its  favour  dis- 
ilv  shown,  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  baa  in  smne  mea- 
aefeated  his  own  object,  and  rendered  his  labours  less  applica- 
lo  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Michae- 
vol.  ii.  part  iL  pp.  884,  885.)  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
e  is  a  calalc^e  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
it,  and  a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators  and  critics. 
!  work  is  very  neatly  printed ;  and  under  the  Greek  text  are 
t  critical  notes  in  English,  chiefly  relating  to  classical  illustra^ 

1  of  Scripture.  In  the  list  of  commentators  and  critics,  those  are 
t  commended  by  Dr.  Harwood  who  favour  the  Socinian  scheme, 
rfakh  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  he  therefore  admitted  or 

^r.  Oriesbsch's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  sbookj^  In  strict- 
,  be  Qoiiced  here ;  but  as  It  Is  superseded  by  his  second  and  gres*1y 
oved  editloD.  described  In  tbe  next  two  r>8es.  It  Is  here  designedly 
ted  The  edition  of  Koppe,  being  accompanied  with  a  commentary, 
ilksd  infrot  smong  the  commentators  on  tbe  New  TestamenL 


rejected  a  variety  of  readings,  accoiding  aa  they  favour  or  oppo 
the  Socinian  doctrine. 

23.  Novum  Testamentum  GnBcum,  2  Codice  MS.  Alezan 
drine,  qui  Londini  in  BibliothecA  Muse!  Britannid  asaervatur 
descriptnm  i  Carolo  Godofredo  Woinx.  Londini,  ex  prelc 
Joannis  Nichols,  typia  Jacksonianis,  1786.    folio. 

This  is  on  elegant  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  Mann« 
script  which  ispreserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  described 
in  Fisrt  I.  pp.  2SS— 224.  of  Vol.  I.  Twelve  copies  were  printed  on 
vellum.  The  &c-simile  itself  fills  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages : 
and  the  preftce,  comprising  twenty-two  pages,  contains  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  Manuscript,  illustrated  by  an  engraving 
representing  the  style  of  writing  in  various  manuscripts.  To  this 
is  subjoined  an  exact  list  of  all  its  various  readings,  in  eightj-nine. 
pages;  each  reading  is  accompanied  with  a  remark,  giving  an 
account  of  what  his  predecessors  Junius  (i.  e.  Patrick  Young), 
Bishop  Walton,  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe,  and  Wetstein,  had  performed 
or  neglected.  The  preface  of  Woide,  and  his  collection  of  various 
readings,  were  repnnted,  with  notes,  by  Professor  Spohn,  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1790,  in  8va  To  complete  this  publication,  there  should  be 
added  the  following:  Ajapendix  ad  Editionem  Navi  TestamenH 
Chad  i  Codice  AUxandrtno  descripti  d  C  O.  Woide,  Oxonii :  i 
Typqgn^^o  Clarendonumo.  1799.  folio.  This  splendid  work  was 
educd  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  who  added  man^  useful  notes.  Long 
before  ur.  Woide  executed  his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament fixHU  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  it  had  been  suggested  to 
King  Charles  1.  to  cause  a  fac-simile  of  the  entire  MS.  to  be  engraved. 
But  the  importance  and  value  of  such  an  undertaking  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  understood — at  least  they  were  not  duly  appreciated — 
by  that  monarch:  he  therefore  refused  to  have  it  done.  The  cir- 
cumstance  is  thus  related  by  the  industrious  antiquary  Aubrey,  in 
his  inedited  **  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme/*  preserved 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  m  the  British  Museum,  No.  231.  folio 
169.  Writing  on  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Aubrey  says : — 

**  The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the  antient  MSS. 
copies,  e.  g.  that  in  the  Vatican  Libr&T]^',  end  y«  Tecla  MS.  in  St* 
.Tames's  Library  and  others :  as  it  is  not  in  an  old  MS.  in  Maffdalen 
Coll:  Library  in  Oxford.  That  at  St.  James's  was  sent  aa  a  Presen 
to  KingCharies  the  First,  from  Cyrillus  Patriark  of  Constantinople : 
as  a  jewel  of  that  antiquity  not  fitt  to  be  kept  amongst  Infioels. 
Mr.  ....  Rosse  (translator  of  Statios)  was  Tutor  to  y«  D.  of  Mon- 

mtt  klM  the  DlM«  [of  ] 

mouth  who  made  nim  Library  Keeper  at  St.JamesPs:  he  desired 
K.  Cha.  I.  to  be  at  y*  chardee  to  have  it  en^ven  in  copper  platea : 
and  told  him  it  would  cost  out  JC200,  but  his  Ma*r  woma  not  yield 
to  it  Mr.  Ross  sayd  '  that  it  would  appeare  glorious  in  History, 
after  hia  Ma*r*  death.'  '  Pish,'  sayd  he,  '  I  care  not  what  they 
say  of  me  in  History  when  I  am  dead.'  H.  Grotius,  J.  G.  Vossios, 
Heinsius,  Ac  have  made  Joumejrs  into  £ngland,  purposely  to  cor* 
rect  their  Greeke  Testaments  by  this  Copy  in  St.  Jamea.  S'.  Chr. 
Wren  sovd  that  he  would  rather  have  it  engraved  by  an  Enerever 
that  could  not  understand  or  read  Greek,  tluui  by  one  that  aid." 

In  the  reian  of  Charles  H.  the  design  of  printing  this  manuscript 
was  resumed ;  and  the  editing  of  the  fac-eimiie  was  to  have  been 
confided  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  &nith,  to  whom  the  king  promised  a 
canonry  of  Windsor,  or  of  Westminster,  for  his  labour.  But,  from 
some  circumstance  or  other  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  this 
design  was  abandoned.    (Wood's  Athens  Oxoniensis,  vol.  ii  col 

loao.) 

The  value  of  such  an  undertaking  has  been  better  understood  in 
our  times :  and  the  British  Parliament  nobly  guaranteed  the  expense 
of  the  Fao-aimile  Edition,  which  was  executed  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber.  See  an  account  of  it  in  No.  17.  p.  24. 
infnu 

34.  Novum  Testamentum  Grecum,  ad  Codicem  Vindobonen- 
aem  Greed  ezpreeaum :  Varietatem  Lecttonia  addidit  Franciacui 
Carolua  Altsb.   1786, 1787.  2  vob.  8vo. 

This  edition  difiSirs  entirely  from  those  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and 
Griesbach.  *'  The  text  of  diis  edition  is  neither  the  common  text  not 
a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mere  copy  from  a  single  manuscript,  and  thai 
not  a  very  ancient  one  (the  Codex  Lambecii  I.),  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  llie  various  readings,  which  are  not  arranged 
as  in  other  editions,  but  printed  in  separate  parceb  as  made  by  the 
collator,  are  likewise  described  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
imperial  library:  and  the  whole  collection  was  angpnented  bv 
extracts  from  ttie  Coptic,  Sclavonian,  and  Latin  venions,  whicn 
are  also  printed  in  Uie  same  indigested  manner  as  the  Greek  read- 
ings. Alter's  edition  therefore  contains  mere  materials  for  future 
uses."  (Bpu  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  o.  32.)  Where  the  editor  has 
discovered  manifest  errata  in  the  Vienna  manuscript,  he  haa 
recourse  to  the  text  of  Stephens's  edition  of  154& — see  a  more 
copious  account  of  this  edition  in  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  880 — 882, 
where  it  is  said  that  Alter's  edition  is  a  work  with  which  no  one 
engaged  in  sacred  criticism  can  dispense. 

25.  Qoatuor  Evangelia,  Greed,  cum  Yariantibna  a  teztu 
Lectionibus  Codd.  Manuscriptorum  BibUothece  Yaticajue ;  Bai^ 
berina»,  Laurentians,  Vindobonensis,  Escurialensis,  Havnienaia, 
Regis ;  quibua  accedunt  Lectiones  Veraionum  Syrarum  Veterii^ 
Philoxeniane,  et  Hieroaolymitana,  juasn  et  sumptibas  lefpa^ 
edidit  Andreas  Bibcb.    Havius,  1788.  folio  et  4to. 
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Thif  iplimdid  and  Taluable  work,  cootaiiiiof  only  the  four  Got* 
pels,  ii  the  result  of  the  united  labours  of  Proiessors  Birch,  Adler, 
and  Moldenhawer,  who  for  several  yean  travelled  into  Gennanv, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
in  order  to  examine  and  collate  the  precious  remains  of  sacred 
antiquity.  Birch  collated  all  the  Greek  manuscripu  Quoted,  except 
those  in  the  library  of  the  fiscurial,  which  were  collated  by  Mol- 
denhawer.  The  Syriac  collations  were  made  bvAdler.  A  detailed 
account  olf  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  therrolegomena;  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  manuscripts  which  passed  under  his 
inspection  were  very  numerous.  In  the  Vatican,  finiy  were  col- 
lated i  in  the  Barberini  library,  ten ;  in  other  Roman  libraries,  seven- 
teen ;  m  the  libraries  at  Florence,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italv,  thirty- 
eight;  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  twelve;  and  in  the  royal 
library  at  Cope^agBn,  three.  The  text  is  from  Robert  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550;  but  the  great  value  of  this  sjplendid  work,  and  in 
which  it  surpasses  all  former  editions,  ooQswts.  /rsf,  in  the  very 
complete  extracts  which  are  given  from  the  celebrated  Codex  Vat*- 
eanui,  described  in  pp.  224 — W6.  of  the  first  volume ;  and,  seoondly, 
in  the  extracts  fipom  the  Verno  Svra  Hvero$olymiiana,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  agreement  with  the  Codex  Beps,  where  it  is 
wholly  unsupoorted  by  any  other  authority;  a  drcomstance  which 
shows  the  value  and  antiquity,  not  so  much  of  the  manuscripts 
themselves,  as  of  the  text  which  they  oontain- 

In  1798,  Pft)fessor  Birch  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  collection 
of  various  readinga  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  drawn  from  the  same 
sources ;  intitulea  Varim  Leeticnu  ad  tecfum  Aetonan  Apottoioruwi, 
Eputolttrvm  CathoUcarum  ei  PavU,  e  Ccdd.  QiwcU  MSS,  BtWo-  j 
tkecm  Vaticana,  Barberini,  AMgtuUttianorwm.  Eremitarum  Roma, 
BcrgiatuB  VeUtri$,  Nea^Uanm  Regim,  LaureiUinianm,  S*  Marci 
Venetorum  VindobonenttM  CwmtretB,  et  H^niensU  Regia,  coUectm  et 
tditm  ab  Andrea  Birch,  TkeoL  D,  et  PrijT,;  in  1800,  he  published 
Varia  LeeUones  ad  Apocalyptin :  and  in  1801,  Varim  Lactionie  ad 
TVartam  IV,  Etang^eliorum  e  Codd,  MSS.  iterum  recegniUt  et  quant. 
flurimU  aocetdombuM  auctmt  all  in  8vo.  to  the  four  gospels.  The 
completion  of  ^e  magnificent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
begun  in  1788»  was  prevented  by  a  calamitous  fire  at  Copenhagen, 
which  consumed  the  royal  printing  oflioe,  together  with  the  beau- 
tiful types  and  paper,  which  had  been  procured  from  Italy,  for 
that  purpose. 

36.  Xm.  Epistolarum  Paull  Codex  Grscus,  cum  Verrione 
Latini  vetere,  vulgo  Ante-Hieronymian^  olim  Boemerianus, 
ntmc  Bibliotheca  Electoralia  Dresdenns,  summi  fide  et  ditigentii 
tnuucriptus  et  editos  i.  C.  F.  Matthsi.  Meiaas,  1701  (re- 
printed in  1818) ;  4to. 

Of  the  Codex  Boemerianus.  of  which  manuscript  this  publica- 
tion is  a  copy,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  flnt  volume  of  this 
work.  The  transcript  is  said  to  be  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
and  is  illustrated  with  two  plates. 

37.  Codex  Theodori  Beza  Cantabrigienais,  Evangelia  et 
Acta  Apostolorom  complectens,  quadretia  Uteris,  GrBoo-Lattnus. 
Academia  aoapicante  venerand»  has  vetuatatia  reliquias,  aommft 
qua  fide  potutt,  adumbravit,  expreasit,  edidit,  codida  historiam 
prefixit,  notaaque  adjecit,  Thomas  Kipliko,  8.T.P.  Coll.  Div. 
Joan,  nuper  soclus.  Cantabrigis,  e  Prelo  Acadeznico,  impensb 
Academia.  1793.  3  vols,  folio. 

This  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Bens  (which  manuscript  has  already 
neen  described)  is  executed  with  the  utmost  typographical  splen- 
dour. In  a  preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  the  learned  editor  dis- 
cuases  the  high  antiquity  of  the  manuscript ;  Its  nature  and  excel- 
lence ;  iti  migrations ;  the  various  collations  of  it  which  have  been 
nude  at  diflbrent  times ;  and  concludes  with  a  very  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript  itself,  and  an  Index  Cajntunu  To  th^  suc- 
ceeds the  text  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts 
or  volumes ;  the  first  ending  with  page  413.,  and  the  second  con- 
taining pages  413.  to  838.  Opposite  to  the  modem  supplement, 
which  concludes  the  Gospels,  on  jMse  657.,  is  the  end  of  tne  Latin 
version  of  Saint  John's  third  Epistle.  Paj^es  839.  to  854.  contain 
Dr.  Kipling's  notes.  The  impression  of  this  fiic-simile  was  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  fiAy  copies ;  and  it  usually  sells  for  six  or  eifiht 
guineas,  according  to  the  condition  and  binding  of  the  copies.  Dr. 
Kipling's  fac-simile  was  criticised,  with  great  severity,  in  the 
Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xii.  pp.  341—846.    And  his  preface 
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appeared. 

Although  the  execution  of  this  noble  undertaking  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  some  learned  men,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  held  in  comparatively  little  estimation  for  many  vean,  yet  its 
value  is  now  more  justly  appreciated.  **  A  critic  of  the  first  cele- 
brity, who  would  nave  glaaly  seixed  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
Dr.&ipluig,  was  unable  to  detect  the  smallest  error  in  the  text 
Person  himself  collated  the  printed  copy  with  the  original  manu- 
script, and  the  only  fault  he  could  detect  was  in  a  single  letter  of 
the  marjpn.  This  tact  must  surely  place  the  value  of  Dr  Kipling's 
publication  &r  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy."  (Brit  Cnt  vol. 
xi.  p.  619.) 

38   Novum  Teatamentum  Gnscd  Textum  ad  fidem  Codicum 
et  Patnun  leoenaiiit  et  Lectioots  Varietatem  adjedt 


D.  Jo.  Jae.  Gbibibici.     Loudini  et  fiaba 
1806.  3  vols,  large  8vo.    Editio  aeciinda. 

Notwithatandii^  the  difierent  opinions  entertained  by 
learned  men  relative  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Grieebach's  syat^ai 
of  recensions  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  all  parties  have  united  in 
commendation  of  die  leamina,  dili|^nce,  and  labour  which  ha 
bestowed  upon  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Dr.  GriestMch  commenced  his  critical  labours,  first,  by  poblislt- 
ing  at  Halle,  in  1774,  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testancai. 
under  the  following  title :  lAbri  Historiei  Noti  Testamenti,  Chace, 
Para  i.  siatens  Syncpsin  EvangeUorum  Matthtei,  Marci,  el  Luom- 
Tutmn  adjidem  Codd.  Versionun  et  Patrum  emendavit  et  Uctiemia 
varietatem  adject  Jo.  Jac  Griesbach.  (3d  edit  Halas,  1797,  3d  edit 
Halse,  1809,}  8vo.  para  iu  aistens  EvangeHum  JtAamUr  et  Acta 
Apoatolorumt  Hale,  1775,  8vo.  This  edition  was  published  as  a 
mawnal  or  toxt-book  for  a  course  of  lectures  nrhich  Vrofamm 
Griesbach  was  at  Umt  time  delivering  at  Jena,  and  in  whi^  be 
explained  the  first  three  evangelists  aynopticaUy,  ihat  is  to  say.  by 
umting  together  the  three  narrations  of  the  same  event.  The  re- 
ceived text,  which  is  adopted,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  sections,  and  is  printed  in  three  columns ;  and  Griesbach 
indicated  by  various  marks  the  alterations  which  he  jud|;ed  neces- 
sary to  be  made.  The  various  readings,  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Mill,  Bengel,  and  WetMein,  were  not  chosen  until  they  hsid  osde- 
crnie  a  very  severe  revision ;  but  thia  edition  also  contained  oiha 
lections,  wnich  the  learned  editor  found  in  manuscriiyts  pmerrcd 
in  the  British  Museum  at  London,  and  also  in  the  Soynl  libracr 
at  Paris.  In  1775,  Dr.  Griesbach  published  the  Apostolical  Ejmt^ 
and  the  Apocalypse,  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  as  manv  persoos 
had  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  his  8yno|>ticai  axia^v- 
ment  of  Uie  historical  books,  he  printed  another  edit»m  of  ihera  a 
1777,  in  the  usual  order.  'This  volume  forms  the  first  port  of  ha 
fa-st  edition,  of  which  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  printed  in  1*775. 
are  considered  as  the  second  part  A  few  copies  were  struck  off 
in  4to.,  which  are  both  scarce  and  dear.  This  edition  is  oTs  very 
convenient  and  por^Ue  size,  and  was  that  principally  used  in  the 
Universities  of  Germany.  Dr.  Hales  prefen  it  to  thie  second  edi. 
tion,  because  he  thinks  that  Griesbach  was  at  that  time  siore  scm- 
puloos  of  innovating  upon  the  text  than  he  afterwards  was. 

The  first  volume  of  tne  second  edition  appeared  in  1796,  in  hite 
octavo,  with  the  imprint  of  Londini  et  Haut  Saxcnum  in  the  tide- 
page  ;  and  the  second  with  that  of  HoUb  Saxomim  et  Ijaadimi,  en 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  paper  of  the  fine  copies  harii^  beea 
munificently  defrayed  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Grafioa  at  c&at 
time  Chancellor  oi  the  University  of  Cambridge.    These  art  most 
beautiful  books,  and  are  now  only  procurable  at  a  veiy  high  price, 
though,  through  his  Grace's  liberality,  they  were  ongiBsUy  nld, 
we  believe,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  shillinss  per  Tolume.    Ft/by 
copiea  are  said  to  have  been  struck  off  on  mzga  paper  in  quarta 
But  the  whole  of  these  two  volumes  was  printed  at  Jena,  under 
Griesbach's  own  eye.    In  addition  to  the  various  readings  exhi- 
bited in  Griesbach's  first  edition,  he  collated  all  the  Latin  Vemoos 
published  by  Sabatier  and  Blanchini ;  and  corrected  the  motake 
made  by  Mill,  Beneel,  and  Wetstein,  in  their  ouotatiom  fitMn  the 
oriental  venions.  He  also  inserted  the  principsu  reauiiaga  c«^ected 
by  Matthaei,  Birch,  and  Alter;  together  with  extracts  from  the  nro 
Wolfenbtattel  manuscripts  collated  by  Knittel,  and  the  readinei  of 
the  Sahidic  veraion,  furnished  by  Woide,  Georgi  and  Af  iinter.  (Sftfae 
Armenian  version  a  collation  was  made  for  him  by  M.  Btedenkarapf 
of  Bremen :  and  the  Sclavonic  version  was  collated  Ibr  him  by  M. 
Dobrowsky  at  Prague. 

The  first  volume  containa  the  four  Gospels.  To  these  are  pre- 
fixed  copious  prolegomena,  exhibiting  a  critical  history  of  the  printed 
text,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  from  which  Tarioos  read- 
in£(a  ara  <^uoted,  and  an  account  of  the  method  pirsued  by 
Griesbach  m  executing  ^s  second  edition,  together  with  the  pria 
cipal  rules  for  Judging  of  various  readinn.  The  text  is  primed  ia 
two  columns,  me  numbers  of  the  verses  being  placed  in  the  mar- 
gin,  below  which  are  the  various  lections. 

'The  second  volume  contains  the  remaining  books  crT  the  New 
Testament  which  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  or  prefoce, 
accounting  for  the  delay  of  its  appearance,  and  an  account  of  tlM 
manuscripts  consulted  ior  that  volume.  At  the  end  nre  forty  p^ea, 
separately  numbered,  consistinj^  of  a  Diatribe  on  the  disputed 
clause  relative  to  the  three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.,  and  of 
additional  various  readings  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Sainl 
Paul's  Epistles,  with  two  pages  of  corrections.  Griesbach's  aecood 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Ixmdon  in  1809,  in  two  elegant  8to 
volumes;  one  by  Mr.  CoUin^ood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  R.  Taylor;  the  text  is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  io 
columns,  and  Griesbach's  aadenda  of  various  readings  are  inserted 
in  their  propet  places.  A  very  few  inaccuracies  have  been  dk 
covered  m  tneae insertions,  whichperiiapa could  hardly  be  avoided 
in  a  work  of  such  minuteness.  Iiiis  edition,  which  consisted  oi 
one  thousand  copies,  having  been  exhausted,  a  second  Londoo 
edition  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  R.  dc  A  'Taylor,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  1818.  It  is  executed  in  the  same  handsome  form  as 
before,  and  possesses  some  advantages  even  oveir  GriesbacVa  own 
second  edition.  In  the  first  place,  me  addenda  of  various  lectioas 
above  noticed  have  been  newly  collated,  and  inserted  in  their 
various  places  with  great  accuracy.  Secondly,  the  reading  of  Acti 
XX.  28.  m  the  Vatican  manuscript  (which  Griesbach  could  not 

{five,  in  consequence  of  Professor  Birch,  who  collated  it,  havio^ 
ust  or  mislaid  hia  memorandum  of  that  particular  text)  is  hers 
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Kinted  from  a  tnnacript  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  the 
«per  of  the  Vatican  liSnuy.  The  reading  of  the  cUiise  in  quee* 
don,  in  the  Codex  Vaticanoa  is  thua  detennined  to  be  oonibrmable 
ID  the  lection  of  the  TVxtoJ  ReeqttuM^  yvu  Th*  Ssux^nsv  t««  Oiow, 
fJu  Church  of  Qad,  And,  lastly,  aa  Grieebach.  in  hit  Leipiic  edi- 
lion  of  1805,  peferred  some  re«dinga  diflerent  firom  those  adopted 
m  ihat  of  Halle,  1796—1806,  a  Synoptical  Table  is  given  indicating 
luch  differences.  Bishop  Mursh  has  jgiven  a  high  character  of  the 
ftboais  of  Dr.  Grieabach,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pa  44, 
15.  See  some  strictorea  on  them  in  Dr.  Hales*s  Treatise  on  Faith 
n  the  Holy  Trinity,  toL  ii.  pp.  61—64.  In  1830,  Mr.  J.  G.  Palftey, 
Miblished  m  12nio.  at  Beaton,  in  the  stale  of  Massachusetts,  "  The 
Vew  Testament,  in  the  common  venron,  conformed  to  Grieabach's 
itandard  Greek  Text"  This  is  a  successful  endeavour  to  exhibit 
0  the  mere  English  reader  the  resulta  of  Griesbach's  critical 
■boura  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  The  text  of 
)ar  authorized  English  version  is  reprinted  without  note  or  com- 
oent ;  and  the  words  are  in  no  case  altered,  except  where  a  change 
Q  the  original  Greek  required  it, — ^that  is,  in  conformity  to  the 
mendationa  of  the  Greek  text  made  by  Dr.  Griesbach.  In  the 
rsnslations  which  the  editor  has  introduced,  to  correspond  with 
^6  amended  Greek,  he  states  that,  **  it  has  been  his  careful  endea- 
our  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  received  version,  and  no  one  has 
eon  admitted  without  study  and  consideration."  [Pre&ce,  p^  viii.] 
h>m  an  examination  of  diflbrent  parts  of  Mr.  Palfrey's  volume, 
le  writer  of  these  pages  is  enabled  to  state  that  he  has  not  observed 
ly  departure  from  me  principles  by  which  Mr.  P.  professes  to 
ive  been  guided.  • 

To  complete  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testamant  there 
loold  be  added  the  following  publications : 

1.  Cune  in  Historiam  Textus  Grsci  Epiilolarum  Paulinarum. 
me ;  1774,  4to. 

2.  Symbohe  CriticsB,  ad  supplendas  et  corrigendas  variarum 
I.  T.  Lectionum  CoUectiones.  Accedit  multorum  N.  T.  Codicum 
Inecorum  Descriptio  et  Examen.  Halis,  1785,  1793,  2  vols. 
nallSva 

3.  Conunentarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Grecum  Novi  Testamenti. 
'Uticula  prima,  Jenss,  1796.    Particula  secunda,  Jenae,  1811. 

29.  Novum  Testamentum,  GrBod.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jac. 
raiiBBACHiiy  cum  solecta  Lectionia  Yarietate.  LipaiD,  1803— 
807.  4  vols,  imperial  4to.  or  folio. 

This  is  a  most  sumptuous  edition ;  the  text  is  formed  chiefiyr  on 
list  of  Grieabach's  second  edition,  and  on  that  of  Knapp»  noticed 
elow.  The  type  is  large  and  clear;  the  paper  beautiful  and 
lossy ;  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  some  select  various  readings : 
od  each  volume  is  decorated  with  an  exquisitely  engraved 
lontiapiece. 

30.  Novum  Teatamentam,  Gnsci.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jac 
riixsBACHii,  cum  selecta  Lectionum  Yarietate.  Lipsis,  1805, 
825,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Cambridge  (New  England),  1809,  2  vols, 
ro.;  Glasgue,  1817,  ISmo.;  Philadelphia,  1823,  12ino.;  Loo- 
ini,  1829,  ISmo. 

This  edition  oontaina  the  text,  together  with  a  seleodon  of  the 
rincipel  various  readings,  and  an  extract  from  the  Prolegomena 
fthe  second  edition.  It  is  very  neady  printed,  and  forms  a  valu- 
Me  manual  for  conatant  referonce.  This  is  the  edition  now  chiefly 
led  in  the  universities  of  Gennany.  The  Anglo-American  edition 
rinted  at  Cambridge  is  handsomely  executed ;  and  the  typogranhy 
r  the  large  paper  copiea  is  very  beautiful.  The  reprints  at  Gias- 
)w,  Philadeipnia,  and  London,  are  also  neatly  executed. 

31.  Novum  Testamentnm  Gnecd.  Textum  ad  Fidem  Codi« 
un  Yersionum  et  Patrum  recensuit,  et  Lectionia  Yarietatem 
(jecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  Yolumen  I.,  Quatuor  Evangelia 
implectens.  Bditionem  tertiam  emendatara  et  auctam  cnravit 
I.  David  ScHVLZ.    Berolini,  1827,  8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  revision  of  the  Greek  text  of 
le  New  Testament  having  become  necessary,  the  task  of  editina 
,  with  such  additional  various  readings  as  have  been  discovered 
ince  the  date  of  that  distinguished  critic's  last  labours,  was  con- 
ded  to  Dr.  Schulz,  who  has  executed  it  in  the  following  manner : 

In  the  first  place  be  procured  and  collatcMi  the  various  printed 
ooks  of  whicn  Griesbach  had  made  use  in  preparing  his  edition, 
s  well  as  the  various  critical  materials  which  the  researches  of 
eame4  men  had  discovered  within  the  last  thirty  years;  that  is, 
roiD  the  date  of  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition,  in  1796. 
>r.  Schulz  then  proceeded  to  correct  all  the  ^pographical  errors  he 
lad  detected;  and  he  expunged  a  great  numoer  of  stops,  especially 
oramas,  which  (he  says)  had  been  unnecessarily  introduced  by 
aodcrn  editors,  and  which  in  many  instances  only  tended  to  obscure 
he  aacred  text  He  has  also  deviated  in  very  many  places  from 
be  received  mode  of  placing  certain  accents,  and  has  made  various 
mMDvements  in  the  spelling  of  certain  words. 

These  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken.  Dr.  Schulz  collated 
mew  the  principal  authorities  cited  by  Griesbach,  to  which  he 
ould  procure  access,  and  noticed  in  what  respects  they  differed 
rom  the  notation  of  former  editors.  He  then  inserted  readings 
rom  some  new  manuscripts  and  versions,  which  had  hitherto  been 
tiihor  little  known  or  altogether  neglected.  More  particularly,  ha 
dilated  anew, 

I.  The  AlexandrijD  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  edited 


bv  Dr.Woide,  the  Cambridga  Manuscript  edited  by  Dr.  Kipling, 
and  the  Latin  Manuscript  edited  by  Baoatier  and  olanthmi ;  to 
which  he  added  a  coDation  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Veticanus  from 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Bentley,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1799,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Woide*s  edition  ot  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  which  was  un- 
known to  Griesbach,  and  which  in  many  instances  diflen  fiom 
Dr.  Birch's  readings  collated  from  the  same  manuscripts. 

2.  Dr.  Barrett's  splendid  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Rescriptus  of 
part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  published  at  ttUin  in  1801,  and 
here  noted  by  the  letter  Z. 

3.  The  ea^tre  collation  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  made  and  described 
bv  Dr.  Augustine  Scholz,  and  printed  m  pp.  80 — 90  of  his  Curm 
Criiiea  in  Historiam  TextuM  Iv.  Evangdiorwn,  but  very  inaccu- 
rately, in  conseouence  of  Dr.  Sw's  absence  on  his  biblico-critical 
travels,  so  that  ne  could  not  personally  edit  his  collation  of  the 
Codex  Cyprius.  (Scholzii  Nov.  Test  vol.  i.  p.  xl.)  The  possessor 
of  Dr.  Schulz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  must  Uierefore 
place  no  dependence  upon  the  readings  of  tbe  Codex  Cyprius,  as 
exhibited  by  him.  Further,  he  has  selected  from  Dr.  scholz's 
Bihliiche-KriHsehe  Rei$e  (Biblico-critical  Travels)  the  various  read- 
ings contained  in  certain  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  which  he  has  noted  by  the  numbers  240,  241,  242,  243,  and 
244.    To  these  are  added  the  principal  various  readings  from 

4.  The  Codex  Rehdigeranus,  containing[  a  Latin  Ante-Hierony- 
mian  Yersion  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the  seventh  or  eiahth 
centuiy,  which  the  editor  had  himself  transcribed  in  the  year  i8]2. 

5.  The  Codex  Messanensis  I.  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  ceA- 


tury,  in  quarto,  inspected  by  Mttnter ;  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  Dr.  Birch's  prolegomena  ad  Varr.  Lectt  £vv.  n.  xciii.  et  tea. 
This  MS.  is  numbered  237.  by  Dr.  Schulz. 

6.  The  Codex  Syracusonus  in  the  Landolini  Library,  which  waa 
also  inspected  by  Dr.  Manter,  and  which  is  described  hy  Birch» 
p.  xcvi.  et  eeq.    This  is  numbered  238L 

7.  The  Berlin  Manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the  elevendi 
centuiy,  of  whidi  a  description  was  published  by  Pappelbaum  in 
1823.    It  is  numbered  239. 

8.  The  Codex  Gronovianus  131.,  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels 
collated  by  Deimout  in  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,  part  i.  (Lugd.  Bat  1825):  this  is  numbered  245. 

9l  The  Codex  Meermannianus,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  tne  epistle  to  the  Romans,  also  collated  by  Dermout :  thu 
is  numbered  946. 

10.  The  readinc|B  of  the  Gothic  Yenion,  from  Zahn's  correct 
edition  published  m  1805,  and  the  new  readinn  contained  in  the 
fragments  of  this  version  first  published  by  Mai  in  1819,  together 
with  the  fragments  of  the  Sahiuic  Yersion  published  in  die  Appen- 
dix to  Woide's  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  tlie  ihur- 
ments  of  the  Basmurico-Coptic  Yersion  edited  by  Engelbreth  in  1811,. 

Dr.  Schulz  has  also  enriched  his  edition  with  many  valuable  notes 
relative  to  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ethiopio  versions,  writ> 
ten  by  C.  Benedict  Michaelis.  in  his  own  copy  oi  Knster's  edition 
of  the  New  Tesmment,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  Further,  Dr.  S.  had  constantlyopen 
before  nim  the  more  valuable  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  other  works  which  might  afford  him  any  assistance, 
including  the  editions  of  Stephens,  Mnl,  Wetstein,  Bireh,  Matthei 
(two  editions),  and  Knappe,  and  also  Griesbach's  edition  printed  at 
Leipaic  in  1809,  which  difiers  from  his  own  second  edition  in  very 
many  respects ;  but  which  exhibits  that  form  and  condition  of  the 
sacred  text  which  in  his  latter  yean  and  maturest  judgment 
Dr.  Griesbach  deemed  to  be  true  and  correct  The  readmgs 
peculiar  to  these  later  editions  have  been  diligently  noted. 

The  SymbolsB  Criticss  and  other  works  of  Griesbach  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  column,  together  with  the  critical  publications 
of  Gersdorf,  Bode,  Bow7er,  Valckenaer,  and  Wassenbeig,  were  in 
like  manner  constantly  at  hand ;  and  in  doubtful  or  more  impo^ 
tant  cases,  the  best  editions  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Faihen 
were  consulted. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  is  much  more  com- 
modious than  that  of  Griesbach's  second  edition.  There,  the  text 
was  printed  in  two  columns,  and  the  notes  were  printed  in  a  moss 
in  long  lines,  with  the  notation  of  chapters  and  verKs  in  the  mar^ 
gin.  which  rendered  it  [lerplexing  to  the  eye  to  compare  ^e  various 
readings  therein  contained.  In  Dr.  Schulz's  third  edition  the  text 
is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  are  very  distinctly  exhibited 
in  two  columns,  each  note  forming  a  distinct  paragraph.  The  con- 
venience thus  aff>rded  in  consulting  the  wont  is  very  aieat  Be- 
sides the  editor's  preface,  and  the  corrected  nreface  of^Griesbach 
(which  is  enlarged  in  the  catalogue  of  MSS.),  the  volume  now 
published  contains  the  four  Gospels :  at  the  end  there  are  eighteen 
closely-printed  pages  of  addenda,  which  ought  to  be  carefiiUy 
transcribed  and  inserted  in  their  proper  places  oefore  the  book  can 
be  advantageously  consulted:  these  addenda  have  principally  been 
caused  by  the  acouisition  of  many  hundreds  of  various  readings, 
obtained  from  M.  Dermout's  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novmn  Testa^ 
tamentum  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
page),  and  which  did  not  come  into  Dr.  Schulz's  poaseasi<m  until 
after  the  present  volume  was  finished.  Such  additions  are  unavoid- 
able in  a  work  embracing  so  many  thousand  minute  references  and 
fieiurcs ;  and  every  candid  scholar  will  readily  extend  to  such  a 
laborious  undertaking  as  the  present,  the  liberal  apology  oflered  by 
Bishop  Marsh  for  Wetatein . — **  That  mistakes  and  oversights  are 
discoverable  in  the  work,  detracts  not  fnmi  its  general  merita  No 
work  is  without  them ;  and  least  of  all  can  consummate  accoracv 
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be  expected  where  to  many  cauiei  never  ceased  to  operate." 
(Bp.  MarBh*f  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  23.)  Thia  edition  ia  not 
yet  completed.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse.    The  work  is  very  neatly  printed. 

82.  Evangelium  secimdam  Mattheam,  ex  Godice  Beaciipto 
in  Bibliotfaeca  Collegii  SSc  Trinttatis  juxta  Dublin :  Deacnp- 
tnm  Opera  et  l^dio  Johannes  Barbxtt,  8.  T.  P.  Soc  Sen. 
Trin.  Coll.  DuDUn.  Cui  adjungitur  Appendix  Collationem 
Godids  Montfimiani  complectena.  Dublini :  JEdibos  Academi- 
eis  excodebat  R.  E.  Mercier,  Academis  Typographus,  1801.  4to. 

The  prolegomena  fill  fif^-two  pages,  and  comprise,  1.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript  itself,  witn  an  account  of  its  age,  and  the 
mode  of  collating  it  adopted  by  the  learned  editor;  and,  2.  An 
elaborate  dissertation  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancies 
between  the  genesJogies  of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  oy  the 
Evanffelisti  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex 
Rescnptus  are  then  exhibited  in  Hxty-four  &c-simile  plates,  and  are 
also  represented  in  as  many  pages  m  the  common  Greek  small 
type.  This  truly  elegant  volume  concludes  with  a  collatitm  of  the 
Codex  Montfortianus  with  Wetstoin's  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  occupies  thirty-five  pages.  An  account  of  this  manu- 
script is  given  in  Pert  I.  ofthe  first  volume. 

33.  Novum  Tettamentum  Gnece.  Recognovit  atque  insig- 
Aiores  lectionum  varietatea  et  argumentorum  notationes  subjecit 
Geo.  Christian.  Kkaffivs.  Hals,  1797,  8vo.;  2d  edit  1813, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  3d  edit  1824,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  4th  edit  1829,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Londoni,  1824,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 

In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testement,  which  received  the  warm 
approbation  of  Griesbach  in  his  preface  to  the  splendid  edition 
aoove  noticed.  Dr.  Knappe  has  availed  himself  of  Griesbach's 
labouis;  and  has  admittea  into  the  text  not  only  those  readings 
which  the  latter  considered  to  be  of  undoubted  authoritv,  but  like- 
wise some  others  which  Dr.  K.  himself  regarded  as  sucn,  but  with- 
out distinguishing  either  of  them.  Such  words,  also,  as  it  might  on 
the  same  grounds  be  thought  right  to  exclude  fit>m  the  text,  as  not 
originally  oelonging  to  it,  ore  here  enclosed  in  brackets,  partly  of 
the  common  kind,  and  partly  formed  on  purpose  for  this  edition. 
The  most  probable  readmn  are  marked  with  an  asterisk :  to  all  of 
them  the  word  alii  is  prefixed,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  fiom 
the  rest  of  these  lections,  which  in  reality  are  those  in  which  the 
exegetical  student  is  chiefly  interested.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
typographical  and  grammatical  accuracy,  to  the  accents,  and  to  the 

emctuation,  which  differ  in  this  edition  fiom  those  of  Leusden,  or 
erard  von  Maestricht,  in  more  than  three  hundred  places.  Very 
oseful  summaries  axe  likewise  added  under  the  text  This  valuable 
sdition  is  not  common  in  England.  The  second  impression,  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  in  1813,  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is  cor- 
rected throughout.  In  editing  it,  Dr.  K.  has  availed  himself  of 
Griesbach's  second  volume,  which  was  not  published  when  his 
first  edition  appeared.  The  third  edition  is  a  neat  reprint  of  the 
second,  of  which  the  London  edition  is  also  a  reprint  The  fourth 
edition  is  revised  with  great  care,  and  the  additions  at  the  end  ore 
arranged  in  a  more  convenient  form. 

34.  'H  KAIKH  AlAeHKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
according  to  the  Text  of  Mill  and  Stephens,  and  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Reeves's  Bible.  [Edited  by  John  Rexvxs,  Esq.] 
London,  1803.   8vo. 

This  edition  is  printed  with  singular  neatness. 

85.  Novum  Testamentum  Greed,  ex  Reoensiono  Griesbachii, 
nova  Latina  versione  illustrutum,  indice  brevi  predpus  lectio- 
Dura  et  interpretationum  diversitetis  instructum,  edidit  Henricus 
Augustus  ScBOTT.  LipaiiB,  1805;  editio  secunda,  1811; 
editio  toitia,  1825.  8vo. 

The  text  is  formed  after  that  of  Griesbach ;  under  it  are  printed 
the  most  important  various  reodinss,  together  with  very  concise 
notes.  The  Latin  version  in  the  third  edition  professes  to  be  so 
much  corrected,  as  to  be  in  eflfect  a  new  translation :  many  of  its 
nterpretations  and  notes,  however,  equally  with  those  in  the 
lecoiid  edition,  are  in  the  worst  style  of  German  neologism. 

•6.  Novum  Testementum  Gnsc^.  Lectionea  Yariantea, 
Griesbachii  judido,  iis  quas  textas  receptus  exhibet  anteponen- 
das  vel  equiparandaa,  adjecit  Josephus  White,  S.  T.  P.  Lin- 
gnarum  Heb.  et  Arab,  in  Academia  Oxoniensi  Professor. 
Oxonii,  e  Typogrepheo  CUrendoniano,  1808.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  accurate  edition.  The  Textus  Receptus 
is  adopted ;  and  Professor  White  has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  very 
';ntelligible  form — 1.  Those  readings  which  in  Griesbach's  opinion 
tfught  either  certainly  or  probably,  to  be  removed  from  the  received 
text ;  2.  Those  various  readings  which  the  same  editor  judged  either 
preferable  or  equal  to  those  of  the  received  text ;  and,  3.  Those 
additions  which,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  Griesbach  con- 
siden  as  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  text  **  An  intermediate  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  an  edition  Uius  marked,  is  pointed  out  by 
llie  learned  editor  at  the  conclusion  of  his  short  preface ;  via.  that 
it  may  thus  be  seen  at  once  by  everyone,  how  very  little,  after  all 
the  labours  of  learned  men,  and  the  collation  of  so  many  manu- 
icripts  and  venions,  is  liable  to  just  olnection  in  the  received  text" 
British  Critic,  vol.  xxxiv.  (O.  &}  p.  386.^ 


37.  Novom  Teatamentim  Imoam ;  jnxta  excm^lir  Ws 
ttenii,  Gbsgns,  et  J.  J.  Grieabachii,  Hala  hapraaiai:  Mn^ 
Prolegomena  in  Evangelia,  in  Acta,  et  inEpistabsApftola^ 
Accorante  Oalielmo  Whhfield  Dakivi.  Editio  8tBMT|( 
Londini,  1808,  royal  8vo.  Nmneroos  snisieqiieDt  c£dflM  g 
in  12mo. 

88.  Novum  Teatamentom  Onscom  et  LstimlB^  ttcau^ 
coram  Lenadenii  et  Griesbachii,  editmn  tb  A.  E  Airm 
Logdunt  Batevomm,  1809.  18mo. 

A  neat  impression,  into  the  text  of  whidi  the  editor  k  tt» 
duced  most  of  Griesbach's  emendatioDa. 

89.  Teatamentom  Novom  Gtbc^,  ad  fidsm  htmm 
Schoetlgeniane ;  addita  ex  Qrieabachy  ^panta  Lediaaig^ 
tato  pnedpus.    Upaale,  1820.   Svo. 

A  reprint  of  Schoettgenins's  text  which  hat  beci  ttui  s 
p.  12.  of  this  Appendix,  with  the  addition  of  select  ma  nd- 
mgs  from  Griesoach. 

40.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnee^  Ad  fidcsi  ofmm 
librorum  recensnit  A.  H.  Tittkavws.  Lipna,  18SJ,l^ 
Lipsin,  1824,  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  edition  m  18biou  is  a  conectsd  oat;  ikLn.H 
fessor  Tittman  has  inserted  in  it  such  various  rosdiafi  a  si  i 
his  judgment  prefeiable  to  those  commonly  receiTcdasdvte 
have  been  approved  by  the  most  eminent  crina;  sod  he  bifns 
an  index  of  the  altered  passagea  at  the  end  of  ilie  \imt.  a 
portebility,  in  addition  to  its  intrinaic  excellence,  ii  no  moa mo- 
mendation  of  it  to  students  of  the  New  Testsmeoi;  tfarwei 
characten,  though  small,  being  very  distincdyiad  sttilrcm 
tvped.  The  8vo.  edition  of  the  same  text  is  besotiiullfiiffitiRpi. 
There  are  copies  of  both  editions  on  fine  paper. 

41.  "H  KAINH  AIAeHKH.  Novum  TestsmeDtOB Mcai 
Gla«go0,  ex  IVelo  Academioo :  imppnaia  Riringtoai  ct  C«kn 
Londini,  1821.  d2mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  onlv:  it  fcll0inike»4 
Aitton,  exce]>t  in  a  few  instances,  in  whicn  the  nceind  mts 
are  supported  by  the  best  authorities,  and  oonsequiBiljiRBarfe 
be  preferred.  This  edition  is  beautifully  printed  on  Ar  fcM  it» 
tinted  "writing  paper :  It  was  read  six  times,  with  the  jsbm  tn 
in  passing  through  the  press,  and  vrill  be  Ibnnd  Is  be  svali 
accurate.    No  contractions  are  used. 

42.  Novom  Teatamentom  Gneoo-LatiBuiL  Ti^  ha- 
pretatione  Latina  Editionia  Clementia  VUL  Oisn  Ttito  it 
Editionem  Complutonsem  diligentiaame  expraH  e  npset 
opposite.  Studio  et  curi  Petri  Aloyaii  Gain.  TnJofcldt, 
1828.  2  tomis,  8vo. 

An  edition  which  is  not  of  very  common  oeraRiwiau 
countiT.  The  fint  part  or  volume  contains  the  Ibor  (!<»?»;  it 
second,  the  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Tcsisbmil  IVGsd 
text  is  a  reprint  of  that  in  the  CompluteDsiaB  FolygioQi  ^^^ 
exception  of  the  contractions,  and  the  oorreciioo  of  sok  «i» 
grapnic  errora :  opposite  to  this  is  the  Latin  Vnlgitf  \fM 
accoiding  to  the  Clementine  Recension.  At  the  fiwt  tf  n^^ 
are  exhibited  various  readings,  from  Robert  Stepheoii  ^«^ 

Crinted  in  1550;  from  Matuei's  critical  editioo,  snd  fra^^ 
Bch's  last  edition.  To  the  laboura  of  these  editon  Piow^ 
pays  a  brief  but  high  tribute  of  oommendatian.  Inorda^^ 
correctness,  the  proof  sheets  were  repeated^  resd  bfife  i^ 
and  his  friends.  After  the  editor's  nre&ce,  Imlow  tb  ;cy4 
Jerome  on  the  four  Gospels,  addreasea  to  DainSBiH,bi<fa(^p«tt^S 
and  Pope  Clement  VIII.'s  prefiice  to  his  editisn  of  tbe  U" 

Ste  Biole :  together  with  a  synopsis  ofthe  fmr  Gospels,  oc 
i  passages.  The  fine  paper  copies  are  veiy  beaatifui  boob 
is  one  in  the  library  of  the  BamsH  and  Fosxigji  Bnii  Se 
from  an  examination  of  which  the  precedint  dncripooo  b 
up.  The  fre<]uent  appeals  made  to  the  CoraplofeDsiao  leitw 
extreme  rarity  of  that  Polyglott,  concur  to  render  this  e<i''^'^ 
Professor  Gratz  an  acceptebie  preaent  to  the  btbUcsl  eiiw 

43.  Novum  Testamentum.    Textum  Gfacom  Cwdi^ 
Knappii  denuo  recognovit,  Delectn  VarietstoD  Lecdaw 
moniis  confirmatarom,  Adnotatione  cibn  Crilia  tua  I 
et  Indicibus  Historico  et  Geographico,  Yocom  Gnearoc 
qoentiorum  et  Snbeidiorum  Criticorum  Exegrtieonnft 
struxit  Joannes  Severinus  Yatxk,  TheoL  DocL  et  Pri 
Halis  Saxonum,  1824.  8vo. 

"  Of  the  various  critical  editions  of  the  New  Twtaiiiefl. 
of  late  years  have  been  given  to  the  puUie,  diii  i>  »><  '"^ 
of  the  neatest,  but  one  ofthe  cheapest;  it  is,  is  v^f^?^, 
practical  edition,  equally  adapted  to  the  ]ecinie<room  s^  |^ 
private  study.    It  will  not,  indeed,  render  nnneceaeiT  i«  ^ 
laboun  of  Wetstein.  Griesbach,  or  Afatthni.  bat  it  vui  be  • 
ble  substitute  for  them  to  those  students  who  bsve notw^ 
the  means  of  purehasing  their  costly  bat  Tslosble  I'^^J'V 
following  is  the  plan  on  which  ProlMKir  Vsier  hai  fciiiR 
edition : 

"The  text  of  each  book  or  epistle  is  exhilsied  m  «*'' 
paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  m  the  cbspian  lod  rtam  ■ 
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largin,  for  the  conTeni«iice  oT  rafereiiM ;  and  in  die  CkMpel 
le  parallel  passages  are  also  referred  to  in  the  maigin.  The 
anctnation  of  the  text  is  frequently  improved.  Below  the  text 
re  exhibited,  in  long  lines,  the  principal  yarions  readings,  di- 
ested  of  Griesbach's  stenoffraphic  marks,  with  the  authori* 
ies  on  vrhich  Ihey  rest;  aim,  oeneath  them,  in  two  columns, 
je  brief  but  satisftctory  exegetical  notes  on  passages  which  are 
eally  dillicnlt  Four  indexes  are  subjoined,  vis-  1.  Historical  and 
»eographical,  of  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places,  occurring  in 
he  Newr  Testament;  &  Of  the  more  difficult  and  uncommon 
Sreek  ivords ;  3.  Of  the  Manuscripts  and  other  critical  aids  for 
letermining  Tarious  readings ;  and,  4.  Of  Exegetical  or  Expository 
lids,  comprising  a  list  of  the  best  commentaries  on  particular 
Mokis,  chapters,  or  Terses.  ....  The  book  is  printed  on  two 
)aper9— one  inferior,  which  is  bad  enoush ;  the  omer  on  a  better 
on  of  paper,  which  is  both  easy  to  read  and  pleasant  to  the  eye/* 
Univeraal  Review,  voL  iL  pp.  683,  684.) 

44.  *H  KAlNH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnsc^. 
Peztui  ante  GMeabachium  vnlgo  recepto,  additur  Lectionum 
V'aiiantium  earum  pracipue,  qua  ^  GMesbachio  potlores  censen- 
ur.  Delectus.    Basiles,  1825.  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  very  neat  edition  may  occasionally  be  met  with.  The  text 
s  reprinted  from  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  edited  at 
Sasle  by  Andrew  Birr,  in  1749;  who  added  a  copious  selection  of 
Parallel  Possases.  The  pre&ce  of  the  present  edition  is  signed 
Krith  the  initio  letters  J.  H.  Whoever  the  editor  may  be,  he  has 
in  many  passages  improved  the  punctuation,  as  well  as  the  selec- 
ion  of  parallel  texts.  Those  various  reading  of  Griesbach's 
ivhich  attect  the  sense  are  retained ;  and  the  editor  has  sometimes 
lucceaafuUy  vindicated  the  ordinarv  Greek  text  asainst  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  that  critic.  Tne  Epistle  of  Jude  is  placed 
anmediately  H&er  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle,  on  account  of  the 
rimilarity  of  its  subject  The  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  exhibited  m  a  very  distinct  form. 

45.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.    Novum  Testamentum,  curante 
io.  Fr.  BoissoiTADB.    Pariaiu,  1824.  2  tomis,  ISmo. 

In  this  )>eautifnlly  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  Greek 
Text,  Professor  Boiasonade  states  that  he  has  followed  the  best 
copies,  particularly  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach ;  yet  not  so  servilely,  but 
that  he  nae  availed  himself  of  the  judgment  of  other  critics,  and 
especially  of  the  ViUgate  Latin  Version.    The  value  of  this  edi- 
tion, considered  as  a  critical  one,  is  much  diminished  by  the  total 
omissioii  of  any  notes,  to  apprize  the  reader  when  the  editor  has 
depai  4;d  from  the  received  text,  as  also  on  what  authori^  he  has 
adopted  particular  readings.    To  specify  two  or  three  instances : — 
On  the  authority  of  Griesbach,  he  omits  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's 
Pmver  in  Matt  vi.  13.    On  the  same  authority,  in  Acts  xx.  28.  he 
reaos  mv  «itxx«riav  too  Xw^f««^  Church  aftheLordtismtead  of  rev  et««, 
tf  Grodt  notvdthstanding  this  last  reading  is  supported  by  the  Vati- 
can manuscript.     So  auo,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  he  reads  i  i9«vff«0ir, 
laAidk  (myateiy)  loos  mamfesledf  instead  of  e«e«,  Ocd.     But  the 
much  disputea  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  is  printed  as  in  the  Compln- 
tensian  and  other  editions,  without  any  intimation  that  its  genume- 
cess  has  been  denied ;  although  that  clause  is  omitted  m  Gries- 
bach's edition,  and  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  spurious. 

46.  Novum  Testamentum  Oneci  et  Latind,  expressnm  ad 
binas  editiones  a  Leone  X.  approbatas,  Gomplutensem  dUcet 
et  Erasmi  Roterodami.  Additis  aunt  aliarum  novissimanun 
Recensionum  Variantes  Lectionea  Gnsce,  unk  cum  Vulgate 
Tjatin^  Editionia  Clementins,  ad  exemplar  ex  Typographic 
Apostolicft  Vaticani  Roma,  1592,  correctis  eonigen&i  ex  Indi- 
cibus  Correctoriis  ibidem  editis,  necnon  cum  additis  Lectionibus 
ex  Vaticanis  Editionibus  Latinis,  de  annis  1590,  1592,  1593, 
1598,  Variantibus;  adpositisque  locis  parallelia.  Studio  et  curi 
G.  Leandri  Vait  Ess.  Tubings,  1827.  8vo. 

A  very  neatly  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  The 
revised  texts,  consulted  for  it  by  Dr.  Van  Ess,  are  the  original  Com- 
lilutensian,  the  five  editions  of  Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens's  edition, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1646^  with  the  prefiice  O  mirt^Comn,  &c  Mat* 
thni's  second  edition,  published  at  Wittemberg  in  1803^1807,  and 
Griesbach's  manual  edition,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1805,  with 
•elect  various  readings.  The  following  is  the  pbn  followed  by 
Dr.  Van  Ess  in  the  Oreek  text  of  his  edition  >— 

1.  The  text  adopted  is  ftmdamentally  that  of  Erasmus's  fifth 
edition;  and  is  preferably  retained  in  all  those  places  whete  the 
revisions  above  enumerated  vary  fiom  that  edition. 

%.  Where  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmus's  fifUi  edi- 
tion agrees  (as  most  frequently  is  the  easel  that  text  alone  is  uni* 
Ibnnlv  adopted. 

3L  Where  these  two  texts  differ^  that  reading  of  one  or  other  of 
tliem  is  retained,  which  is  supported  by  the  autfaori^  of  Griea- 
bacb'i  text 

4.  AH  the  readings  of  the  five  reeensions  above  enumerated, 
which  vary  from  the  text  of  Van  Ess's  edition,  are  placed  in  notes 
it  the  foot  of  the  page :  and  where  no  various  reading  is  specified, 
the  texts  of  the  several  editions  uniformly  agree. 

The  Luin  text  of  the  Vulnte  is  printed  opposite  to  the  Greek, 

m  esr.h  poge,  acconding  to  ue  edition  printed  at  the  Vatiean  press, 

tt  Rome,  in  1592,  with  the  requisite  eorreotiona  from  the  Roman 

'Index  Corractorins."    References  to  parallel-  passages  are  added 

a  the  notes,  together  with  the  various  readinga  from  the  aditioiis 


of  the  Latin  Vulgate  printed  at  Uie  mubo  prase  m  the  years  15% 
1592, 1593,  and  1596. 

The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained ;  but 
there  are  no  sammaries  or  tables  of  contents. 

47.  'H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum.  Aoc» 
dimt  Parallela  S.  Scripturs  Loca,  necnon  Vetus  Capitulorum 
Notatio,  et  Canones  EusebiL  Oxonii,  e  Typogrepheo  Claren- 
doniano,  1828;  Editio  altera,  1830;  royal  18mo. 

For  this  very  commodious  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  itmioi 
biblical  students  (for  whose  use  it  is  especially  designed)  are 
indebted  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Llotd,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  plan  of  it  is  as  follows  .* — 

The  text,  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Mill,  is  printed  in  paragraphs, 
with  the  division  into  sections,  and  the  punctuation  of  John  Albert 
Bengel :  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and  verses  are  placed  in  the 
marvin  on  the  leflof  each  page,  m  which  are  insertea  the  xi^atxai* 
or  cnapters  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  m  Part  I.  p  214.  of  the  first  volume.  These  are  printed  from 
Kuster's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  consult  manuscripts  for  particular  passages 
of  the  New  'Testament  In  the  other  margin  there  are  printed 
select  but  hiffhly  valuable  Parallel  References  to  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  the  edition  of  Courcelles  (or  Cureellflsus).  Tne  Epistle  to 
Carpianus  aoud  the  canons  of  Eusebius  (of  which  an  account  it 
given  in  the  first  volume)  are  prefixed,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
any  one  who  may  be  so  disposed,  to  compile  for  himself  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels 

48.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Novnm  Testamentum  Gnec^, 
secundum  editiones  probatisaimas ;  expreasum  cum  Aris  Montani 
Interpretatione  Latina.  Curante  Carolo  Christiano  Lbutsch. 
LipscB,  1828.  8va 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Greek  text  after  that  of  Dr.  Knappe's  criti- 
cal editions,  with  the  Latin  verrion  of  Arias  Montanus,  which 
from  its  general  fidelity  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  Protestants 
ond  Romanists.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  translation  are 
printed  in  columns  on  each  page :  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chap* 
ten  and  verses  are  retained. 

49.  Novum  Testamentum  Gracd.  Londini,  impensis  G. 
Pickering,  1828,  4dmo. 

This  is  the  first  Greek  Testament  printed  in  England  with  dia- 
mond type ;  and  it  is  also  the  smallest  in  point  of  sixe  which  has 
ever  been  printed.  The  matrices,  from  which  the  types  were  cast, 
were  cut  ov  Mr.  Caslon.  The  text  is  stated  to  be  copied  exactly 
from  the  Elsevir  edition  of  1624;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
greater  oorrecmess,  every  proof  sheet  was  critically  examined 
KiOHT  times.  There  is  a  frontispiece,  engraved  on  steel,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

60.  *H  KAINH  AIAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  ad  Exem* 
plar  Millianua,  cum  emendationibus  et  lectionibus  Griesbachii, 
precipuis  vodbus  ellipticis,  thematibus  omnium  vocum  difiicili* 
orum,  atque  locis  scripture  parallelis :  studio  et  labore  Gulielmi 
GBxxirFixLD.    Londini,  1829.  48mo. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  beautifully  exeeuted  pocket-edition  of  the 
New  Testament  is  printed  after  Dr.  Mill's  edition  (No.  10.  p  QQ(y 
tupra)  in  columns,  and  with  the  usual  divisions  of  chapten  and 
verses.  The  critical  emendations  and  various  readinss  include  the 
principal  of  these  in  Griesbach's  edition  of  1805  (No.  30.  p  11. 
svpra).  These  emendations  and  readings,  together  vrith  the  themes 
or  the  more  difllcult  words,  and  a  selection  of  really  parallel  pea- 
sages,  are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  a  column  in  the  centre  of  each 
page.  Such  of  Griesbach's  various  reading  as  could  not  be  in- 
serted in  the  central  column  are  printed  m  an  appendix.  Two 
neat  miniature  maps^— one  of  PalestinAmd  anotner  illustretinff 
St  Peul's  Travels,  increase  the  utility  of  this  veryjiorfaUs  mannu 
editS<m  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  as  a  companion  to  which.  Mr. 
Greenfield  publivhed,  in  1829,  **  The  Polymicrian  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament,"  also  in  48mo.  **  Elegance  and  accuracy  of  typc^ 
graphical  execution,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  volume, 
which  renders  it  a  curiosity,  are  but  the  least  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  work  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  editor's  fidelity, 
competent  learning,  and  sound  judgment"  (Eclectio  Review, 
February,  1832.  vol.  vii.  p  160.) 

51.  "H  KAINH  AlAeHKH,  sive  Novum  Testamentum  Graod; 
cui  flubjicitur  Selectio  copiosa  Lectionum  Variantium  Emen- 
dationumque  Griesbachii  prsdpuamm,  necnon  quamplurima 
Voces  EUiptics;  accurante  Guliehno  DnircAV.  Edinburgi, 
1830.  12mo. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
fint  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1811  by  Mr.  Adam  Dickinsoit, 
widi  a  small  selection  of  various  readings,  for  the  use  of  the  senior 
classes  in  schools.  It  was  stereotyped  in  1817,  and  was  subse- 
quently often  reprinted.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  Dr. 
Mill :  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  are  printed  the  principal  elliptical 
woids,  collected  from  the  publications  of  Bos,  Leisner,  and  other 
eminent  critics.  In  the  text  all  the  words  and  passages,  absolutely 
rejected  by  Griesbach  as  spurious,  are  pointed  out  by  enclosing 
them  within  brackets.  The  editor  (Mr.  Duncan)  has  annexed  a  oo- 
pioas  selection  of  the  most  important  of  Rrieahaeh'a  various  read* 
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iQgs  ond  «nMn(UtM)iif»  whicli  appMrt  to  have  b««n  made  with 
great  rare.    The  typographical  execution  is  very  neat. 

52.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnec^.  Textum  ad  fidem  Te^tium 
Criticorum  recensuit,  Lectionum  Familias  subjecit,  e  Onecis 
Codicibus  Manuscriptis  qui  in  Europe  et  Aais  Bibliothecia 
reperiuntur  fere  omnibus,  e  Versionibus  Antiquis,  Conciliis, 
Sanctis  Patribus  et  Scriptoribns  Ecclesiasticis  quibuscunque,  vel 
primo  vei  itenim  collatis,  Copias  Criticaa  addidit,  atque  Condl- 
tioncm  horum  Testium  Critioorum,  Historiamque  Textfts  Novi 
Testamenti  in  Prolegomenis  fusius  exposuit,  pneterea  Synaxaria 
Codicum  K.  M.  262.  274.  typis  exscribcnda  curavit  Dr.  J.  Mar- 
tinus  Augttstinus  Scbolz.    VoL  I.    LipsiiB,  1830.  4to. 

The  preceding  copious  title-page  of  this  beautifully  executed 
work  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
learned  editor,  Vt.  J.  Martin  Scholz,  who  devoted  twelve  years  of 
incessant  labour  to  his  arduous  undertaking.  In  order  to  obtain 
materials,  he  visited  in  person  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Land- 
shut,  Munich,  Berlin,  Treves,  London,  Geneva,  Turin,  Florence, 
Venice,  Parma,  Rome,  Naples,  of  the  Greek  monasteries  at  Jerusa- 
lem, of  St  Saba,  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos;  and  collated,  cither 
wholly  or  in  part,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  just  enumerated  (in  Greek, 
liBtin,  Arabic,  &c.),  comparing  them  with  the  text  of  Griesbach. 
Re  also  professes  to  have  examined  anew  most  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, as  well  as  the  passages  cited  from  the  New  Testament  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  suc- 
ceeding ecclesiastical  authors,  and  in  the  acts  of  councils.  In 
addition  to  all  which  sources,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  printed 
collations  of  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament 

The  Prolegomena,  which  fill  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages,  contain  a  critical  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  a  copious  history  and  critical  estimate  of  all  the 
■oorces  c^  various  readings  consulted  by  Professor  Scholz,  distin- 
ffuishing  the  MS&  collated  by  others  from  those  which  he  had 
himselfcollated  for  the  first  time,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  These 
MS8.  form  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-rour;  of  which  num- 
ber three  hundred  and  forty-three  were  ooUated  by  his  predeces- 
sors in  this  department  of  sacred  literature, — 286  of  various  portions 
<^  the  New  Testament  and  57  evangolisteria  or  lesson-books  ex- 
tracted from  the  four  Gospels ;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
were  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  himself,  viz.  210  MSS. 
of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  121  evangolisteria.  Of  the 
theory  of  recensions  adopted  by  Dr.  S.  in  his  Prolegomena  and  in 
his  Biblico-Critical  TraveUi,  and  of  the  two  classes  of  instruments 
or  documents  to  which  he  refers  all  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, an  account  is  given  in  Part  I.  pp.  209 — ^212.  of  the  first 
volume. 

To  the  Prolegiemena  suoceed  the  four  Gospels,  which  fill  four 
hundred  and  nily-two  pages,  separately  numbered.  The  text, 
which  is  generally  that  culed  the  (exUa  recaatuM,  is  judiciously 
printed  in  paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  chapters  and  verses 
placed  in  the  sioe  margin :  not  a  word  is  altered  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  decisive  critical  testimonies.  In  the  inner  mai^n 
oelow  the  text  are  placed  the  famUie§  of  readin|^,  as  Dr.  Scholz 
terms  them ;  that  is,  the  j^eneral  reading^  found  m  the  two  great 
clossaa  of  maouseripts,  viz.  the  Constanunopolitan»  and  the  Alex- 
andrine: and. beneath  these,  in  the  outer  margin,  are  given  tlie 
moie  detailed  specifications,  which  are  very  clearly  and  commo* 
diousiy  disposed  of  in  two  oolumns,  and  in  the  following  order,  viz. 
1.  Manuscripts  of  the  greatest  antiqui^,  which  are  wntten  in  un- 
cial or  capital  lettfon:  these  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the 
oli^abet,  mm  A  to  Z,  and  by  the  two  Greek  letters  r  and  A ; 
SL  Manuscripts  written  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek  characters; 
3.  Evangolisteria.  The  references  to  these  two  classes  of  menu- 
serines  are  by  Arabic  figutts;  4  The  readings  found  in  the  several 
ancient  versions;  and  5.^he  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  ihthen  and  other  ecclesiastical  authors  and  in  the  acts  of 
councils. 

Dr.  Scholz  is  orooeeding  in  the  second  volume  of  his  most  value- 
ble  work  with  all  the  despatch  practicable,  considering  the  minute 
ond  various  objects  which  neceoiarily  demond  his  attention.  It  is 
ezeected  to  appear  in  the  course  or  the  present  year,  or  early  in 

59.  Novum  Testamentam  Gnecd,  novd  Versione  Latini 
donatnm,  ad  optimas  recensiones  ezpressum,  selcctis  Variis  Leo- 
Cionibus  perpetuftque  singulanim  libroram  argfumento  instructum 
(odditi  in.  PanU  ad  Corinthios  Epistola),  edidit  M.  Fred.  Aug. 
Adolph  NiBBX.    Lipsis,  1831.  8vo. 

'  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text  of  this  edition,  Dr.  Naebe 
**  has  chiefly  followed  the  version  of  Griesbach,  consulting,  how- 
ever, tiie  critical  laboun  of  Dn.  Schtflz  and  Scholz,  and  availing 
himself  of  not  a  few  of  the  emendations  proposed  by  Knappe, 
Schott,  Vater,  and  Tittmann.  He  has  also  caretuUy  corrected  the 
punctuation  throughout  In  framing  his  Latin  version,  the  editor 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  critical  and  exegetical  com* 
mentaries  and  treatises  of  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Noesselt,  Keil,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Kuinoel,  Paulua,  Pott  Borger,  Heinrichs,  Tittmann,  Tho- 
»uck,  Winer,  llrefiMhneider,  Fritsohe,  and  many  others,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Uitia  versioBs  of  CasteUio,  Reichaid,  Schott,  Thale- 
vonn,  and  Joi  pisi    His  version,"  [therefore,  is  on  eclectic  one  t  it] 

'm  oovorate  cueipiooous,  and  eoDcioe;  and  though  it  pratends 


not  to  elegance  of  Latimty,  it  is  nowhere  barbarous  or  un«r,uth 
The  principal  various  readings  only  are  given,  which  art;  beat 
supported  l^  critical  testimonies;  and  the  uief  summajies  of  roa 
tents  in  the  several  chapters  will  be  found  a  convenient  «ad  b>  the 
student  In  compilins  them.  M.  Naebe  has  followed,  eeniH-L'roeB 
Fritsche,  sMuetimes  Knappe,  Bometiraes  Jaspis,  aonietiiBes  Kirh- 
horn,  and  sometimes  Hug,  according  as  one  or  other  of  theM?  cr^ 
tics  appear  to  have  treated  the  sevend  subjects  with  the  ereateaa 
accuracy.  The  third  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  whsch  is 
here  given  in  La  Croze^s  Latin  version  ikrm  the  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  is  confessedly  apocryphaJt  and  of  bo 
use  whatever  to  the  biblical  student"  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 
vol.  viii.  p.  497.) 

54.  Novum  Testamenturo  Gnec^,  ex  recensume  Canoii  Laci 
MAH27I.    Berolini,  1831.  12mo. 

The  editor  of  this  impression  of  die  Greek  Testament  slates  Asf 
he  has  framed  it  upon  the  principles  developed  in  his  work  enu 
tied  **  Thedogitche  Studien  und  KritikaC'  (pp.  817-— 845.:^  pol^ 
lished  in  1890,  which  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  never  sees 
It  may  therefore  suffice  to  state,  that  M.  Lacnmann  professes  iLii 
he  has  in  no  instance  followed  his  own  iudnnent  but  that  he  has 
restored  the  text  as  it  was  received  by  tne  Oriental  Church  in  the 
flrst  four  centuries;  and  further,  that  wherever  he  could,  he  has 

S'ven  a  preference  to  those  readinn  which  could  be  supported  b? 
e  consent  of  the  Italians  and  Alricana.  Wherever  there  vtm  % 
discrepancy  between  all  the  authorities,  he  has  indicated  it  panlj 
in  brackets,  and  partly  in  the  margin.  The  Apostolic  Epbtles  zzm 
given  in  a  different  order  from  that  which  is  found  in  every  otiKr 
edition.  After  the  Acts  come  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles .-  these 
are  followed  by  those  written  by  St  Paul,  in  the  following  order, 
viz.  Romans,  1  and  2Corinthians,Galatians,£phesiaiis,  Philtppttoi, 
Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  8  Tin»thT» 
Titus;  the  Apocalypse  terminates  the  volume.  At  the  end  rhrfe 
are  forty-three  pages  containing  the  readings  of  the  Textns  Rerep- 
tus,  which  Lacnmann  had  rejected  from  the  tezt  The  type  of  (ks 
edition  is  very  neat  but  the  paper  is  of  very  inferior  qusiuty. 

66.  *H  KA1NH  AIA0HKH.  The  New  Testament ;  with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  [By  he 
Rev.  E.  Valft,  B.D.]  A  New  Edition,  London,  1831  % 
vols.  8vo. 

The  former  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  liJ6w 
and  in  this  new  edition  the  work  is  greatly  improved.  Tbit  ten 
is  that  of  the  editio  princeps,  at  the  foot  of  whicn  ore  exhifaiied  the 
principal  various  readings;  and  below  these  ore  phusarf  cofitum 
critical,  philological,  and  ezplanatorv  notes,  in  Krlgi^,  selected 
with  great  care  from  Raphelius,  Kypke,  Palairet  Schleasosr, 
Rosenmi'iUer,  and  other  distinguished  foreign  ciities.  Anpk  use 
has  been  made  of  the  late  much-respected  Bishop  Midoktoa's 
admirable  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Anicle,  an  ab 
stract  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  Verbal  criticise  m 
also  introduced,  together  with  observations  on  the  Gresk  Idkn 
from  Vigems,  on  the  Ellipses  from  Bos,  and  on  the  Particles  fnm 
Hoogeveen.  As  the  notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  are  fsB 
and  copious,  there  was  less  necessity  in  many  inatonoes,  cspcciallf 
in  the  parallel  passages,  for  the  same  extended  node  of  lUosiis- 
tion;  but  a  frequent  reference  is  made  from  one  to  the  other;  sod 
thus  the  student  is  induced  to  consult  and  to  compare  the  whsls 
body  of  annotations,  and  is  fiirther  eiuibled  to  fix  more  dnrablr  oo 
his  mind  the  result  and  fruit  of  his  industry  and  research.  Tm 
well-executed  Maps  of  Judsoa,  adapted  to  the  Gospel  History  si^ 
of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles  (both  copied  by  pemaissioa  froot  tks 
Maps  illustrating  this  work),  with  Greek  ixA  i^n^v**^  lodexci 
contribute  to  en&mce  the  utility  of  this  edition. 

56.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  sriA 
English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bubtoit,  DJ).  Oxford, 
1831.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  text  of  Bishop  Lloyd's  editions,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  189 
and  1830,  is  adopted  m  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  llie 
divisions  of  chapton  and  verses  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  in 
which  Dr.  Burton  has  printed  the  parallel  references  of  CureelbBos 
after  a  very  careful  revision  of  them,  which  enaUed  him  n>  delect 
numerous  errors.  These  corrected  marginal  references  are  very 
valuable,  not  only  as  pointing  out  the  puallel  passages  in  the  fool 
Gospels,  but  also  as  frequently  saving  tne  insertion  ofa  note,  where 
a  (quotation  is  made  from  the  Old  Testament  which  does  not  r» 
quire  any  further  illoatsation.  Below  the  text  are  placed  the  notei^ 
which  (the  editor  states)  "are  calculated  for  those  persons  who  are 
not  reading  the  Greek  Testament  for  the  fint  time,  but  who  as  yet 
have  little  acquaintance  with  the  laboun  of  critical  commenla> 
tors."  (Pref.  p.  iii.)  They  are  partly  explanatory  and  philokigica]. 
and  partly  critical  on  the  various  readings  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament  In  preparing  these  critical  notes.  Dr.  Burton  examined 
for  himself,  with  no  small  labour  and  attention,  the  oopioos  mate- 
rials which  had  been  collected  by  Griesbach;  and,  after  weiglnag 
the  evidence  adduced  by  him  in  favour  of  any  particular  rmdinf. 
Dr.  B.  noted  down  all  the  variations  from  the  received  text,  whicB 
seem  to  have  a  majority  of  documents  in  their  fiivmir.  'Rie  most 
remarkable  variations  are  simply  stated  in  the  notes:  hut  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances,  where  the  difibrence  consists  in  the  collocatioa 
of  words,  in  the  addition  or  the  omission  of  the  article,  the  substi 
ttttioo  of  U  for  sai,  dec  ^m*  Dr.  Burton  has  not  thought  it  neceoss  t 
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to  '^ontion  the  vamtioh.    In  ■11  the  cqsm  which  he  has  noticed, 
the  various  reading  is  probably  that  which  ought  to  be  admitted 
Mito  the  text    The  dates,  which  he  has  ibllowed  in  the  Acts  of 
be  ApoeUes  and  in  arranging  the  apostolic  epistles,  differ  from 
hose  commonly  adopted.    Dr.  B.  has  stated  his  reasons  for  prefer- 
ing  this  chronological  scheme  in  "  An  Attempt  to  ascertam  the 
^'hronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  St  Paurs  Epistles" 
^London,  1830,  8vo.),  to  which  tne  reader  is  necessarily  referred. 
Two  ver^  useful  indexes  terminate  this  edition  of  the  Ureek  Tes- 
tament -viz.  1.  A  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  terms  explained 
in  the  notes ;  and,  2.  An  index  of  facts  and  proper  names.    The 
typographical  execution  of  this  edition  is  singularly  beautiful  and 
accurate. 

57.  *H  KAINH  ZilAeHKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  with 
English  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  exegeticaL  By  the 
Rev.  8.  T.  Blooxtixid,  D.D.  Cambridge  and  London,  188S. 
2  Tols.  8to. 

Of  this  Edition  the  Text  is  a  new  Recension,  formed  most  care- 
fully on  the  basis  of  that  of  Stephens,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  ifom 
which  there  is  no  deviation  but  on  the  fullest  evidence  {  such 
alterations  only  having  been  introduced,  as  rest  on  the  united 
authority  of  MS&  Versions,  Fathera,  and  early  printed  editions ; 
and  which  have  been  adopted  in  one  or  mora  oi  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  VVetstein,  Griesbach,  Matthiei,  and  Scholz.  Nothing  has 
l)oen  omitted  which  is  found  in  the  Stephanie  text ;  such  words 
only  OS  are,  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  editors  and  critics, 
regarded  as  interpolations  being  placed  within  distinctly  marked 
brackets,  more  or  less  inclusive  according  to  the  degree  of  suspi- 
cion attached  to  the  words.  Nothing  has  been  inserted  but  on  the 
same  weighty  authority ;  and  even  those  words  are  indicated  as 
insertions  by  being  printed  in  smaller  characters.  All  altered 
readings  (which  are  comparatively  few,  and  generally  found  in 
the  invaluable  Editio  Princeps)  have  asterisks  prefixea,  the  com- 
mon readings  being  indicated  in  the  Notes.  Ana  such  readings  as, 
though  left  untouched,  are  generally  thought  to  need  alteration, 
have  an  obelisk  prefixed.  In  all  cases  the  reasons  (or  any  devia- 
tion from  the  Stephanie,  or  common  text  ere  given.  Tnos,  the 
reader  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  both  texts  placed  before 
him,  the  common  text  and  the  corrected  text,  constituting,  it  is 
conceivod,  the  true  Greek  Vulgate.  The  punctuation  has  been 
most  carefully  corrected  and  luljusted,  after  a  comparison  of  all 
the  best  editions.  To  each  verse  is  sul^ined,  in  the  duter  meigin, 
a  select  body  of  parallel  references  from  Curcelleus's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  inner  niarein  being  appropriated  to  the 
Dumbere  of  chapters  and  verses.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament^ and  the  words  of  any  speaker,  are  clearly  indicated  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  printing.  Under  the  text  are  copious  notes  (mostly 
original,  but  partially  oerived,  with  acknowledgment  from  the 
best  coromeniaton  ancient  and  modem)  comprising  whatever 
respects  the  interpretation,  or  tends  to  establish  the  grammatical 
sense.  In  these  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  unite  comprahen- 
flivenesa  with  brevity,  so  as  to  form  one  consistent  body,  in  epitome, 
of  exegetical  and  philological  annotation,  of  which  the  matter 
(verv  carefully  digested)  is,  in  its  general  character,  elementary, 
and  introductory  to  the  larger  Commentaries,  especially  Dr.  Bloom- 
fioid's  Recensio  Synoptica  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  a  subse- 

Suent  page  of  Uiis  appendix :  and  it  further  systematically  indicates 
le  interpretation  ot  controverted  passages ;  being  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  academical  students,  and  candidates  f<Mr  the  sacred 
office,  though  intended  also  as  a  manual  edition  for  theological 
readers  in  general. 

Of  the  three  preceding  editions  of  the  New  Testament  the  fol- 
lowing  just  ana  comparative  characters  have  been  given  in  an 
ably-conducted  journal.    *'  Dr.  Bloomfixld's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the 
press  in  this  country.    We  say  this  without  disparaging  the  merit 
and  usefulness  of  tne  laboun  of  his  predecessors.    Dr.  Burton'0 
edition  not  only  strongly  recommends  itself  by  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  typography,  but  the  weight  of  his  critical  authority  in 
respect  to  the  varied  lections  which  he  has  noted,  impart  to  it  a 
•ubstantial  and  independent  value ;  although,  in  other  respects,  we 
must  confess  the  notes  have  greatly  disappointed  us.    Mr.  Valpy's 
edition,  in  point  of  general  utility,  may  compete  with  Dr.  Bloom- 
field's.'*  *****    "It  is  rather  an  invidious  task  to  ai^adicate  the 
comparative  claims  of  competitors ;  but  we  may  perhaps  recom- 
mend Mr.  Valpy's  and  Dr.  Burton's  editions  as  the  more  suitable 
for  those  who  have  as  yet  little  acquaintance  with  critical  com- 
mentatsrs,  for  the  upper  classes  of  schools,  and  for  persons  wishing 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  sacred  oracles  in  their  genuine 
form,  without  embarrassing  their  minds  with  the  details  of  criti- 
cism.   Dr.  Bloomfield*s  edition,  thoueh  less  suitable  for  the  novice, 
will  be  invaluable  to  all  whose  profeasion  requires,  or  whose  lei- 
sure admits  of  a  more  critical  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings."  (Eclec- 
tic Review,  December,  1832,  pp.  473, 474.  492.) 

58.  Novam  Testamentum  Gr»c^  ad  optimomm  libromm 
fidem  recensuit  Antonius  JiuxAVir.  Cum  selects  Lectionum 
Varietate.    Monachil  1832.  8vo. 

This  is  professedly  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  such  students 
m  the  Universities  of  Germany  as  are  unable  to  procure  the  luser 
"Mftd  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  The 
text  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Tittmann's  edition  (No.  40.  p. 
16.  suMti.)  Various  readings  are  selected  from  the  editions  of 
Griesbach,  BfaSthni,  GraU  and  Knappe.     As  might  be  expected 


from  a  Romanist,  the  editor  has  bev.*  guided  very  materially  by  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  venii/n.  A  tabular  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels  is  prefixed :  and  the  volume,  which  is  very  neatly 
printed,  concludes  with  an  index  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for 
every  Sunday  and  festival  of  the  Romish  Cnureh. 

59.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnec^  et  Latind.  Ex  Reoenrioiie 
Knappiana,  adjectis  variis  et  (Jriesbachii  et  Lachmanni  lectumi- 
boa,  eiUdit  Adoiphoa  GoiscRiir.     Lipaia,  1633.  6vo. 

This  also  is  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  German  biblical 


and  faithful.  The  divisions  of  chapters  are  retained,  but  the  num- 
bers of  the  verses  are  given  in  the  margin ;  and  to  each  chapter  is 
prefixed  a  copious  summary  of  its  contenls.  A  chronologiraf  table 
terminates  this  convenient,  cheap,  and  beautifully  printed  edition 
of  the  New  Testament 


SECTION  IV. 

FOtTOLOTT    BIBLX8,  OB  XDITX0K8  Of  THX    OLD   AKD   ITXW  TBS- 
TAXXITTS  WITH  TXliSlOSrS  IK    8XTKBAL  LAIteUAOXS. 

Toe  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Polyglot! 
Bible  is  due  to  the  illustrious  printer,  Aldcs  MAirirrivs  the 
elder ;  bat  of  this  projected  woriL  only  one  page  was  printed : 
it  contains  the  first  fifteen  venes  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Greneais  in  collateral  columns  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
The  typographical  execution  is  admirable :  M.  Renouard  has 
given  a  fac-simile  of  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  excellent 
work  on  the  productions  of  the  Aldine  Presa.>  A  copy  of  this 
spedmen  page  (perhaps  the  only  one  that  is  extant)  ie  preserved 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No. 
xmr.LxiT. 

In  1516  there  was  printed  at  Genoa,  by  Peter  Paul  Porros 
(in  uEdibua  Nicolai  Justiniani  Paul!)  the  Pentaglott  Psalter 
of  Augustin  Justiniani  Bishop  of  Nebo.  It  was  m  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Version,  Glosses, 
and  Scholia.  In  1518  John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  first 
Polyglott  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  that  printed  at 
Alcala  in  Spain,  viz. 

1.  BibliaSaem  Polyglotta,  compleetentia  Vetos  Testamentum, 
Hebnico,  Gnsco,  et  Latino  Idiomate;  Novum  Testamentum 
Gnscum  et  Latinum ;  et  Vocabularum  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum 
Veteiis  Testamenti,  cum  Grammatics  Hebraic^,  nee  non  Die- 
tionario  Grsco;  Studio,  Opera,  et  Impensis  Cardinalis  Francisd 
XixKirxa  de  Cisneroa.  Industrie  Amaldi  Gulielmi  de  Brocario 
artb  impreasorie  magiatrl  Compluti,  1614,  1615.  1517,  6  vols 
folio. 

The  printing  of  this  splendid  and  celebrated  work,  usually  calleC 
the  CompluUnman  PolygloUj  was  commenced  in  1502;  though  oom* 
Dieted  in  1517,  it  was  not  published  until  1522,  and  it  coat  the  muni- 
ficent cardinal  Ximenes  50,000  ducats.  The  editon  were  iElius 
Antonius  Nebrissensis,  Demetrius  Duces,  Ferdinandus,  Pincianus, 
Lopez  de  Stunica,  Alfonsus  de  Zamora,  Paulus  C''<ronellns,  and 
Johannes  de  Veigera,  a  physician  of  Alcala  or  Coropl:itum.  The  last 
three  were  converted  Jews.  This  Polyalott  is  osuaUy  divided  inioaiz 
volumes.  The  first  four  comprise  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  three  distinct  columns,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  a  Latin  interpr^ 
tation ;  and  the  margin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals. 
The  fiAh  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testament  with  the  Vulgate 
Latin  venion  in  a  narellel  column ;  in  the  margin  there  is  a  nnd 
of  concordance,  referring  to  similar  paasages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  And  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  there  are,  1.  A  single 
leaf  containing  some  Greek  and  Latin  venes ;  S^  Interpretationei 
HebrtBorumt  Chtdd€Borumt  Qracorumque  Nominum  Novi  Tesiamenii, 
on  ten  leaves :  and  3.  Intrcductio  quam  brevis  ad  Oracas  LiUerat, 
^.  on  thirty-nine  leaves.  The  sixth  volume  contains,  1.  A  sepa- 
rate title ;  2.  VwxAularium  Hebraicum  Mius  Veteris  TetUtmenti, 
cum  omnibuB  dicHonibus  Ckaldcsis,  in  eodem  Veteri  Teitamenio  con' 
tentit,  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves ;  3.  An  alphabetical 
Index,  on  eight  leaves,  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  work ;  4.  IntermeUUionea  Hebraicorum^  Ckaldaicorum, 
Grtecorummte  Nominum^  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testdmentit  secundum 
Ordinem  Alphabeti ;  5.  Two  leaves  entitled  Nomina  qua  aequuntur 
stmt  illaf  qua  in  utroque  Tcstamento  vicio  Scriotorum  sunt  aliter 
scripta  quam  in  Hebrao  et  (rrieco,  et  in  cdiquwus  Bibliis  nostrii 
anhquiSj  &c.;  6.  Fiileen  leaves  entitled  Introductiones  Artis  Oram 
mattca  Hehraica  et  prima  de  modo  legendi  etpronurUiandi,  These 
several  pieces  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  dinerent  order  (rom  tha 
above  indicated.  With  the  exception  of  the  manuscript  cited  as 
the  Codex  Rhodiensis  (now  utterly  lost),  and  the  Codex  Bescarionia 

•  Reaooard,  Aoaalea  de  i^nprimerie  daa  i^sb  torn.  lU.  pp.  M,  * 
(Parish  18SS.) 
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prawnted  to  caxdinal  Ximanes  b^  the  republic  of  Venice,  the 
MSS.  consulted  by  his  editors  were  pertly  purchated  at  an  un- 
bounded eipense,  and  jMutly  lent  to  him  by  pope  Leo  X.  out  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  whither  (we  are  inforroea  by  Alvaro  Gomez, 
the  cardinal'i  biographer)  they  were  returned  aa  loon  aa  the  Poly- 
glott  waa  completed.  The  MSS.  belonging  to  Ximenes  were  sub- 
seqnently  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Alcala. 
Learned  men  had  long  suspected  that  they  were  of  modem  date. 
As  it  was  important  to  collate  anew  the  manuscrims  at  Alcala, 
J^fessors  Moldenhawer  and  Tychsen,  who  were  in  Spain  in  1784, 
went  thither  for  this  purpose :  out  they  were  informed  that  above 
thirty-five  yean  before,  in  1749,  they  had  been  sold  by  an  illiterate 
librarian  to  a  deedet  in  fireworks  as  materials  for  making  rockets. 
(Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  440,  441.)  Notwithstanding 
this  statement,  there  is  **  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  leamea 
Germans  were  the  subjects  of  an  imposition  practised  upon  them 
by  some  people  in  the  Spanish  Universi^,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  permit  their  manuscript  treasures  to  be  scrutinized  by  Proteat- 
ants."  Dr.  Bowring,  during  the  short  time  that  Spain  ei\|oyed  the 
blessing  of  a  constitutional  government,  "  had  the  opportunity  of 
carefully  examining  the  manuscripts  at  Alcala :  he  has  published 
reasons  amounting  to  a  demonstration,  that  no  sale  or  destruction  of 
manuscripts  ever  took  place.  By  his  penonal  examination  he  found 
Tuz  SAME  scripture  manuscripts  which  had  been  described  by  Al- 
varo Gomez,  who  died  in  1580 ;"  and  he  adds, "  that  the  manupcripts 
in  question  are  modem  and  valueleasy  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
question."  (Monthly  Repository  for  1821,  vol.  xii.  p.  203.,  and  vol.  i. 
N.  S.  for  1827,  p.  6/2,  cited  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  "  Answer  to  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,"  &&  pp.  48, 49.  {TMrd 
Edition.) 

The  impression  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  limited  to 
600  copies ;  three  were  struck  off  on  vellum.  One  of  these  was 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Lilwary  at  Madrid,  and  another  in  the  Royal 
tJorary  at  Turin.  The  third  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reserved  for  cardinal  Ximenes),  afler  passing  through  various 
kands,  was  purchased  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  1789,  for  the  late 
Count  McCarthy  of  Thouknise,  for  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pounds.  On  the  sale  of  this  gentleman's  library  at  Paris,  in  1817, 
kt  was  bought  by  George  Hibbert,  Esq.  for  16,100  francs,  or  six 
hundred  and  teventy-six  pounds  three  shiUinga  and  four  pence :  and, 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  librarv  in  1829,  it  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Foss,  booksellers,  of  Poll  Mall,  forfve  hundred  guineas. 
Copies  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  Libra- 
ries of  the  British  Museum  and  Sion  College,  and  also  in  several 
of  the  College  Libraries  in  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  For  much  interesting  additional  information  respect* 
ing  the  Complutensian  and  other  Polyglott  Bibles,  see  Mr.  retti- 
grew's  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  pert  ii.  pp.  2^124. 

S.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,  Gnece,  et  Latine,  Philippi 
.    n.  Regis  Cathd.  Piotate,  et  Studio  ad  Sacroaanctas  Eccleeia 
Usum,  Christophomfi  Plantinos  excudebnt    AntverpiiB,  1669 — 
2572.  8  vols,  folio. 

9  f  Five  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  of  this  magnificent  work, 
.  ^  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Ro^  Polyglott,  because  it  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Antwerp 
PolvgloU  from  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  The  ^;reater  part 
of  the  impression  being  lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain,  tins  Polvglott 
has  become  of  extreme  rari^.  It  w^as  printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Chaldee ;  and  contains,  besiaes  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
plutensian Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which*  cardinal  Ximenes  had  deposited  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Alcala,  having  particular  reasons  for  not  publishing  it 
This  edition  also  has  a  Synac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Latin  translation  of  Santes  Pagninus,  aa  reformed  by  Arias 
Montanus,  the  principal  editor  of  this  noble  undertaking.  The 
aizih,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  are  filled  with  lexicons  and 
f  nmmaiB  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
milited,  together  with  indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  sacred  antiquities. 
The  Hebrew  text  is  laid  to  be  compiled  from  the  Complutensian 
and  Bombeiff  editions. 

3.  Biblia.  1.  Hebraica.  2.  Samaritana.  3.  Chaldaica.  4. 
GiBca.  6.  Syriaca.  6.  Latina.  7.  Arabica.  Lutetis  Parisi- 
orum,  ezcudebat  Antonius  Vitr^.     1645.  10  vols,  large  folio. 

This  edition,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that 
IS  inserted  in  the  Complutensian  and  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  with 
Ae  addition  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Old,  and  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, with  a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Polyglott,  the  expenses  of  which  ruined  Uie  £ditor,  M.  Le  Jay. 
His  learned  associates  were  Philippus  Aquinas,  Jacobus  Morinus, 
Abraham  Echellensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  is 
that  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  There  are  extant  copies  of  Le  Jay's 
edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  under  the  following  title,  viz.  BibUa 
Alacandrina  HeptagloUa  auspiciis  S.  D,  AUxanari  VII.  anno  ses- 
sionis  ejus  xii.  feltciter  inckoati.  Lutetics  Parisiorum  protestant 
opud  Joannem  Jansonium  a  Waeriferge,  Johannem  Jacobum  Chipper, 
EUsaum  Weirslraet,  16Gd 

4.  Biblia  Sacn  Polyglotta,  complectentia  Teztus  Originales, 
Hebnicum  com  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  Chaldaicum,  Gracumi, 
Venionumque  antiquanim  Samaritans,  Grsae  LXXII.  Inter- 
pretum,    Cfaaldaioi,  pyrites,   Arabics,  ^thxopice,  Vulgatw 


LatiiuB,  quioquld  eompaimti  p«tetaf  ....  Edidit  Biiamif  Wat^ 
Toir,  8.T.D.  Londiniyimpriniebat  Thomas  Roy  croft,  1667.  6  vok. 
large  fotio. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  this  of  Bishop 
Walton  IS,  in  all  oUier  respects,  preferable ;  being  more  ample  axid 
more  commodious.  Nine  languages  are  used  in  it,  though  no  cms 
book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  manv.  In  the  New  TertameBt, 
the  four  Gospels  are  in  six  languages ;  trie  other  books,  only  in  Jase; 
those  of  Juoith  and  the  Maccabees,  only  in  three.  The  Sepcn*- 
gint  veraion  is  printed  from  the  edition  printed  at  Rome  in  1687, 
which  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  The  Latin  ■ 
the  Vulgate  of  Clement  VTII.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  b  more 
complete  than  in  any  former  publication.  The  London  Polyglott 
also  has  an  interlineary  Latin  veraion  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and 
some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  Ethiopic  and  Penaaa,  none 
of  which  are  found  in  any  preceding  Polvglott 

The  FIRST  volume,  besides  very  leamea  and  useful  Plrolei^omena, 
contains  the  Pentateuch.  Every  sheet  exhibits,  at  one  view,  Ist 
The  Hebrew  Text,  with  Montanua's  interlineary  Latin  -vemna, 
very  correctly  printed !  2.  The  same  verses  in  the  Vulgate  Latin : 
3.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Vatican 
MS.,  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  Flaminius  Nobilia,  aitd  the 
various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column :  4.  The  Syriac  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  trans- 
lation :  5.  The  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  of  Onkelos,  with 
a  Latin  translation :  6.  The  Hebneo-Samaritan  text,  which  4s  nearty 
Uie  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  charactee  is  d\Se 
rent;  and  the  Samantan  version,  which  difilera  vastly  fitm  the 
otlier  as  to  the  languaf^e,  though  the  sense  is  pretty  nearly  the  same; 
and  therefore  one  Latm  translation  (with  a  few  notes  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column)  serves  for  both :  7.  The  Arabic  veraion.  wiik 
a  collateral  Latin  translation,  which  in  general  agrees  with  tfae 
Septuagint  This  first  volume  also  contains,  or  should  contaio,  a 
portrait  of  Bishop  Walton,  engraved  by  Lombart ;  and  a  fronii»' 
piece,  together  with  three  plates  relating  to  Solomon's  temple,  ail 
engraved  by  HoUar.  There  are  also  two  plates  containing  sectioos  a£ 
Jerusalem,  &c.  and  a  chart  of  the  Holv  land.  These  are  uwenrd 
in  Capellus's  Treatise  on  the  Temple,  lliat  port  of  the  Pra)e> 
gomena,  in  this  volume,  which  was  written  by  Bishop  Walmx 
was  commodiously  printed  in  octavo,  at  Leipsic,  in  1777,  by  i^o- 
fcssor  Dathe.    It  is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism. 

The  SECOND  volume  comprises  the  historical  books  in  the  aae 
languages  as  are  above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sa- 
maritan (which  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch)  and  of  the  1\7)irao 
of  Rabbi  Joseph  (sumamed  the  blind)  on  the  books  of  Chroaicies 
which  was  not  discovered  till  afler  the  Polyglott  was  in  ifce  ymm. 
It  has  since  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  as  is  noticed  m  the 
following  page. 

The  THIRD  volume  comprehends  all  the  poetic  and  prai|ihcde 
books  from  Job  to  Malachi,  in  the  same  languages  as  before,  only 
that  there  is  an  Ethiopic  veraion  of  the  book  tn  Psalms,  which  w 
so  near  akin  fio  the  septuagint,  that  the  same  Latin  translatioa 
serves  for  both,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  noted  in  the 
nmrain. 

The  FOURTH  volume  contains  all  the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  with  a  two-foul  Hebrew  text  of  the  book 
of  Tobit ;  the  fint  from  Peul  Fagius,  the  second  from  SebasDao 
Munster.  Afler  the  Apocrypha  mere  is  a  thiee-fbld  Targum  of 
the  Pentateuch :  the  fint  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel :  the  second  is  in  Chaldee  also ;  it  takea  in  o^  select 
parts  of  the  Law,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem  TarTum: 
the  third  is  in  Peraic,  the  work  of  one  Jacob  Tawus,  or  Toose',  and 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  literal  veraion  of  the  Hebrew  Text.  Each  of 
these  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  fint  two,  though  tkey 
contain  many  fobles,  are  exceedingly  useful,  because  they  esplsiB 
many  words  and  customs,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  be  foaxid  w> 
where  else ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  very  useful  to  a  student 
in  the  Peraian  language,  though  it  contains  many  obsolete  phrases, 
and  the  language  is  by  no  means  in  the  pure  Shirazian  dialect 

The  FIFTH  volume  includes  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
The  various  languages  are  here  exhibited  at  one  view,  as  in  die 
others.  The  Greek  text  stands  at  the  head,  with  Montanns's  inter- 
lineary Latin  translation;  the  Syriac  next;  the  Persic  third ;  the 
Vulgate  fourth ;  the  Arabic  fiflh ;  and  the  Ethiopic  sixth.  Each  of 
the  oriental  veraions  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  Penic 
veraion  only  takes  in  (he  four  Gospels ;  and  for  this,  the  Pan  Altera 
or  Peraian  Dictionary,  in  Castell's  Lexicon,  was  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated. 

The  SIXTH  volume  is  composed  of  various  readings  and  critieal 
renuirks  on  all  the  preceding  veraions,  and  concludes  with  an 
explanation  of  all  the  proper  names,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  charactera  used  for  the  several 
oriental  veraions  are  clear  and  good;  the  Hebrew  is  rather  die 
worat  The  Mimple  reading  of  a  text  in  the  several  veraions  ofleu 
throws  more  ligut  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  virriter  than  the 
best  commentatora  which  can  be  met  with.  This  wx>ric  sells  al 
from  twenty-five  pounds  to  seventy  guineas,  according  to  the  diA 
ference  of  condition.  Many  copies  are  ruled  with  red  lines,  which 
is  a  great  help  in  reading,  because  it  distinguishes  the  diflbreni 
texts  better,  and  such  copies  ordinarily  seU  for  thiee  or  Sam 
guineas  more  than  the  others. 

In  executing  this  great  and  splendid  work.  Bishop  Walton  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Edmund  Castell,  Dr.  Tha  Hyde,  Dr.  Fneock 
Dr.  XJghtfoot,  Mr.  Alexander  Huish.  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Laois  de 
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Dien,  azkd  other  emiii«ntly  lowneil  men.>  It  «m  bnuii  in  October 
1653,  and  completed  in  1657 ;  the  first  volume  ww  nnbhed  in  Sep- 
tember 1654;  tne  lecond  in  July  1655;  the  third  in  July  1656;  and 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  in  1657,  three  years  before  the  Restora- 
tion.   (The  Parisian  Polyglott  was  tevenieen  yean  in  the  press !) 

Thia  work  was  published  by  subscription,  under  the  patronage 
of  Oliver  Ciomweu,  who  permitted  the  paper  to  be  imported  duty 
firee ;  but  the  Protector  dying  before  it  was  finished,  Biaoop  Walton 
cancelled  two  leaves  of  the  pre&ce,  in  which  he  had  made  honour- 
able mention  of  his  patron,  and  others  were  printed  containing  com- 
plimenta  to  Charles  II.,  and  some  pretty  severe  invectives  against 
republicans.  Hence  has  arisen  tne  diatinction  of  remthtican  and 
hial  copies.  The  former  are  the  most  valued.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Butler  have  both  pointed  oat  (especially  the  former)  the  varia- 
tions between  these  two  editions.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  disputed 
among  bibliographers,  whether  any  dedication  was  ever  prefixed 
to  the  London  Polvglott  There  is,  however,  a  dedication  in  one 
of  the  copies  in  tne  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  another  was  die- 
covered  a  few  years  since,  which  was  reprinted  in  large  folio,  to 
bind  up  with  other  copies  of  the  Polyglott;  it  is  also  reprinted  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  355--361.  In  the  first  volume 
of  Putt's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theologicarum 
(pp.  100 — 137.),  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions, 
as  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
prophet  Micah,  accompanied  with  some  exj^anations  by  Professor 
raulus.^  To  complete  the  London  Polyglott,  the  following  publi- 
cations should  be  added,  viz.  • 

1.  Paraphrttsis  Chaldaica  in  librum  priorem  et  posteriorem  Chro- 
nicorum.  Auctore  Rabbi  Jommho^  rectore  AcademicB  in  Syria :  cum 
versione  Lalina  a  Davide  WiUcina.    Cantabrigise,  1715,  4to. 

2.  Dr.  Castell's  Lexicon  HeptagloUon ;  of  whJch  an  account  is 
given  in  a  subraquent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

The  purchaser  of  the  Londcm  rolyfflott  should  also  procure 
Dr.  John  Owen's  Contideratiom  en  the  VolyglaUf  8vo.  1658 :  Bishop 
Walton's  Reply,  entitled  The  Considerator  considered,  ^c  Svo. 
1659 :  and  (a  work  of  much  more  importance  than  either)  Walton's 
tntroductio  ad  LdBdionem  Lingvarwn  OrienUditim,  Hebraiat,  Chal- 
daica^ SamariiaMB,  Syriaca,  Arabic^B,  PersiotB,  JEthiqpiagf  Arme- 
nictBy  Coptica,  ^c*    l«no.  London,  1615. 

Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  having  Ions  been  extremely  scarce 
and  dear,  it  has  been  the  wish  of  biblical  students  for  many  years 
ihat  it  should  be  reprinted.  In  1797,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  issued 
from  the  press,  A  PromectuSf  wUh  SpecimenM,  q/*  a  new  PtdygloU 
Bible  in  Quarto,  for  the  Use  of  English  Students,  and  in  Ji99, 
another  Prospectus,  foith  Specimens,  ^  an  Octavo  Polyglott  Bible  j 
but,  for  want  of  encouragement,  the  design  was  not  carried  into 
execution.  A  similar  fate  attended  The  Plan  and  Specimeu  of 
BIBLIA  POLYQLOTTA  BRITANNICA,  or  an  eSmed  and 
improved  edition  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  wUh  Castm's  i/ep- 
'/iglott  Lezicon,  which  were  published  and  circulated  by  the  Rev. 
Adam  Clarke,  LLD.  F.S.A.  in  1810,  in  folio.  The  risader  may  see 
them  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal  (where,  however,  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  author  of  the  plan),  vol.  iv.  pp.  493 — 497.  An  abstract 
»f  this  plan  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  6(>— 68. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Qoadrilinguia  Veteris  Testament!  Hebraici, 
cum  YerstonibuB  e  regione  positis,  utpote  versione  Greca  LXX 
Interpretum  ex  codice  manuscripto  Alexandrine,  a  J.  Em.  Grabio 
primum  evulgata — Item  versione  Latina  Sebast  Schmidii  noviter 
revisa  et  textui  Hebrso  accuratius  accommodata,  et  Germanica 
beati  Lutheri,  ex  ultima  beati  viri  revisione  et  editione  1544 — 45 
expressa.  Adjectis  textui  Hebreo  Notis  Masoretbicis  et  Gnecs 
Versioni  Lectionibus  Codicis  Vattcani;  notis  philologids  et 
cxegeticis  aliis,  nt  et  summariis  capitum  ac  locb  parallelis 
locupletissimis  ornata.  Accurante  M.  Christ.  REiirsccio.  Lip- 
siae,  1750.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  comparative  cheapness  of  this  neatly  and  accurately  printed 
work  rendered  it,  before  the  publication  otMr.  Bagster's  Polyglott, 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the  preceding  larger  Polyglotts.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  who  states  that  he  has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
and  (i^haldee  text,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  extant. 

6.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Textus  Archetypos,  Yersionesque 
prscipuas,  ab  Ecclesia  antiquities  receptas  complectentia.  Acce- 
dunt  Prolegomena  in  eorundem  crisin  literalem,  auctore  Samuel 
Lex,  8.  T.  B Lingus  Hebnes  apud  Cantabrigienszs  Pro- 
fessors Regio.    Londini,  1831,  4to  et  folio. 

<  Concerning  these,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of  the  London  Poly- 
glott, the  reader  will  find  much  and  very  interesting  information  in  the 
K9V.  H.  J.  Todd's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian 
Walu>n,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible : 
with  notices  of  his  coadjutors  in  that  illustrious  work ;  of  the  cultivation 
of  oriental  Ipaminff  in  this  country,  preceding  and  during  their  time;  and 
of  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  a  protected  revinon  of 
which  Dr.  Walton  and  some  of  his  assistants  in  the  Folyglou  were  ap- 

f  minted.    To  which  is  added,  Dr.  Walton's  own  vindication  of  the  London 
nlyiciott    London,  1821,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

•  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  London  Polyglott,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Clarice's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  218-r270. ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1—12. ;  Mr.  Butler's  Horce  Biblics,  vol.  i.  pp.  138—149. ;  and 
Dr.  t^bdin's  Introduction  to  the  KnowIe(^e  of  the  Editions  of  the  Greek 
sad  Latin  Clasaica,  3d  edit  vjI.  i.  pp.  13—1^.,  from  which  publications  the 
above  account  is  abridged. 


The  great  rarity  and  conseoiiait  liigh  piiee  of  ail  §bnan  Mf 
glotti,  which  render  them  ibr  the  most  part  inaccesiible  to  biUical 
students,  induced  the  publisher,  Mr.  Bagster,  to  underudce  these 
beautiful  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptares.  The  ^uarfo 
edition  oontams  the  original  Hebrew  text  or  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  the  authorized  English  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  Bible ;  the  original  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  the  venerable  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version  of  it  The 
folio  edition,  besides  these  languages,  contains  entire  translations 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  following  modem  languages,  viz.  the  German. 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther ;  the  Itiilian,  bv  Giovanni  Diodati ;  the  French, 
by  J.  F.  Oatervald ;  and  the  Spanisn  (from  the  Romish  Latin  Vul- 

gite),  by  Padre  Scio.  These  are  lo  disposed  as  to  exhibit  eight 
n^^uages  at  once,  on  opening  the  volume,  the  press-work  of  which 
is  smgularly  beautiful.  The  pointed  Hebrew  text  is  printed  from 
the  celebrated  edition  of  Vander  Hooght,  noticed  in  No.  5.  page  7 
supra.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  taken  from  Dr.  Kennicott*s 
eojtion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  is  added  by  way  of  Appendix. 
The  Seotuagint  is  printed  from  Bos's  edition  of  the  Vatican  text ; 
and  at  tne  end  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  given  the  various 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  together  with 
the  masoretic  notes  termed  Keri  and  Ketib,  the  various  lections  of 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  as  edited  by  Dr.  Grabe,  and  Uie  apocrypha] 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  Greek  text  ii  printed  from 
Mill's  edition  of  the  Textus  Rereptus,  with  the  whole  of  the  impor- 
tant readings  given  by^  Griesbacn  in  his  edition  of  1805  (No.  30. 
p.  15.  supra) ;  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  from  Widmaih 
stadts'  edition  published  at  Vienna  in  1555,  collated  with  Uie  accu- 
rate edition  executed  in  1816  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  edited  by  Professor  Lee.  The  Apoca- 
lypse and  such  of  the  Epistles  as  are  not  extant  in  the  Old  Syriac 
version,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  or  New  Syriac  versi<Mi. 
The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  from  the  edition  of 
pope  Clement  VIII.  The  authorized  EngLuih  version  is  acconiF 
panied  with  the  marginal  renderings,  and  a  new  selection  of  weU- 
chosen  parallel  texts.  The  other  modem  versions  are  prolessedly 
given  from  accurate  editions.  The  prolsoomena  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Professor  Lee  present  a  compendious  and  neatly  written  epitome 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Text  and  Versions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  which  contains  some  new  and  important  critical 
information.  Copies  of  the  several  texts  and  veivions  of  this  poly- 
glott edition  are  thrown  off  ih  detached  small  octavo  volumes :  and 
copies  of  the  ouarto  Polyglott  New  Testament  may  also  be  pro- 
cured, with  a  distinct  title-page.' 


Several  editions  of  the  Bible  are  extant,  in  two  or  three  Ian* 
goagea,  called  Dightts  and  lyig-htts,  as  well  as  Polyglott  edi- 
tions of  particular  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  account  of 
these,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  Lc  Long  and  Masch,  and  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  already  cited.  A  complete  account  of  all  these 
Polyglott  editions  is  a  desideratum  in  English  literature :  the 
following,  however,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal  TrigloU  " 
and  Diglott  editiona. 

(1.)  TmioroTT  Testaxieitt. 

Novi  Testamenti  Biblia  Triglotta:  sive  Gnsci  Textus  Arche« 
typi,  Versionb  Syriace,  et  Versionis  Latinia  Vulgatn  Synopsis : 
cni  accedunt  Subsidia  Critica  varia.  Evangelia.  LondinL 
1838.  4to. 

Those  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  any  of  the  more  costly 
polyglotts,  will  find  a  cheap  substitute  ibr  them  in  this  handsomely 
printed  volume.  The  Greek  text  is  printed  afler  the  editions,  with 
improved  punctuation,  of  Knappe  and  Vater ;  this  is  accompanied 
by  the  Syriac  Version,  afler  the  text  of  Professor  Lee's  accurate 
edition,  printed  in  1816 ;  and  at  the  foot  of  Uie  page  is  the  Latin 

>  The  publisher  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  in  1819  issued  frois 
the  press  an  octoglott  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church,  in  on« 
quarto  volume,  which  luay  justly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  i^eci* 
mens  of  typograph;|r  that  ever  issued  from  the  British  press.  The  eight 
laoguasea,  printed  in  this  edition,  are  the  JBnsUsh,  French,  halian,  Osrman, 
Spanish,  Ancient  Greelc,  Modem  Greeic,  and  Latin.  The  English  text  if 
given  from  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 
The  Pren^  version  is  modern,  and  is  well  known  to  most  readers  of  that 
language,  having  frequently  been  printed  and  received  with  general  appro- 
bation. The  Psalms  are  printed  from  the  Baele  Edition  of  Ostervald's  Bible. 
The  Italian  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  A.  Montucci  and  L.  Valletti,  pub- 
lished in  1796,  but  revised  throushout|and  its  orthography  corrected.  The 
Psalms  are  copied  from  the  Bible  of  Diodati.  The  Oerman  translation,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  KQper  (Chaplain  of  his  Majesty's  German  Chapel,  St  James^sX 
is  entirely  new,  except  the  Psalms,  which  are  taken  from  Lather's  German 
Version  of  the  Scripuires.  The  Spanish,  bv  Uie  Rev.  Blanco  White,  is  for 
the  most  part  new.  The  Psalms  are  printed  n-ora  Padre  Scio'a  great  Spanish 
Bible,  published  at  Madrid  in  1807,  in  sixteen  volumes.  The  translation  into 
the  Ancient  Greek  language  is  that  executed  by  Dr.  IHiport  (a.  d.  1666), 
who  vms  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
Psahns  are  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Modern  Cfreek  is  an  entirely  new 
tranlation  by  M.  A.  Calbo,  a  learned  native  Greek,  of  the  island  of  2ante. 
And  the  Latin  version  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  edition  which  was  first 
printed  by  W.  Bowyer,  fai  1720,  with  some  alterations  and  additions  by  the 
present  editor  (John  Carey,  LL.D.),  sometimes  taken  from  the  trsndadon 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Parsel,  the  fourth  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1727 
The  Psalms  are  from  the  Vulgate. 
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VnlgalB  ▼emion,  acooidiiiff  to  the  Sixtlne  recansioii,  printed  fiom 
tba  Antwerp  edition  of  1603,  which  wei  Miperintended  bv  John 
Meroc.  To  the  work  iB  prefixed  Prot  Voter's  Index  of  Critical 
Subsidia ;  and  in  an  Appendix  there  is  given  his  selection  of  Vari* 
oua  Readinga,  with  the  authoritiea  by  which  they  are  aupported. 

(2.)    DxeLOTT   BiBLXS. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebnica,  cum  interlineari  interpratatiooe 
Latina  Xantia  Pagnini :  acceesit  Bibliorum  pans  qua  Hebraic^ 
Don  reperitor,  item  Novum  Testamentum,  Gnec^,  cum  Vulgata 
Interpretatione  Latina  Studio  Benedicti  Aria  Moittiki.  Ant- 
wetpiB,  1672,  1584.  Geneve,  1609,  1619,  (with  a  new  tiUe 
only.)    Lipas,  1657,  folio. 

**  You  will  find  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  Arias 
Montanus  more  useful  to  you  than  perhaps  any  other."  (Bishop 
Gleiff's  Directions  for  the  Study  of  Theology,  p.  93.)  The  edition 
of  1572  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  (p.  90. 
fi^ro) :  as  it  is  the  first,  so  it  is  the  best  edition.  The  octavo  edi- 
tions, ex  ofcinA  PUttainiank  KapkeUngii  {Lvgdvni  BaUnorum)i 
1599  or  mO— 1613,  in  nine  volumes,  are  of  verv  little  value.  In 
the  folio  editions  above  noticed,  the  Latin  word  is  placed  above 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  to  which  they  belong.  The  Latin 
vemion  of  Xantes  or  Sontes  Pagninus  is  corrected  oy  Montanus, 
and  his  learned  coadjutocs,  Raphelenge,  and  others. 

)•  Biblia  Hebraica,  L  e.  Yetua  Testamentum,  aeu  Hagiographi 
Canonid  Veteiis  nempe  Testamenti  Libri,  qui  originario  nobis 
etiamnum  ore  leguntur,  ex  Hebraioo  in  Latinom  ad  litteram 
versi,  adject&  editione  Yulgatd.  Hebraic^  et  Latind,  curd  et 
studio  Ludovici  dx  Biil,  e  Sodetate  Jesu.  Vienna,  1743. 
4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  an  elegant  edition,  little  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
many  respeca  highly  valuable.  It  contains  the  Hebrew,  and  two 
Latin  versions — that  of  the  Vulgate  edition  in  1598,  and  that  of 
Arias  Montanus.  It  is  ornamented  with  vignettes,  and  the  initial 
letteVs,  which  are  well  engraved  on  copper,  represent  some  fact  of 
sacred  history,  to  which  the  immediate  subject  is  applicable. 

3.  The  Old  Testament,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  remarka, 
critical  and  grammatical,  on  the  Hebrew,  and  conrectiona  of  the 
Kngliah.  By*Ajiaelm  Batlit,  LL.D.  London,  1774.  4  vola.  8vo. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  long  lines  on  the  left  hand  page ; 
and  the  authorixed  English  version  on  the  right  hand  page,  diviaed 
into  two  columns.  The  critical  notes,  which  are  very  few,  are 
placed  under  the  English  text  The  Hebrew  text  is  accompanied, 
throughout,  with  the  Keri  and  Ketib ;  but  all  the  accento,  dec.  are 
omitted,  except  the  athnach,  which  answers  to  our  colon,  and  the 
soph  pashuk,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  verse  in  the  BiUo. 
At  the  end  of  each  book  is  given  an  epilogue,  containing  a  sum- 
mary  view  of  the  history,  transactions,  &c.  recorded  therein.  The ' 
work  is  ornamented  witk  a  firontiBpiece,  representing  Moses  receiv- 
ing the  tablea  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai;  and  two  useful  maps — 
one  of  the  jounieyinc  of  the  Israelites,  m  which  each  station  is 
numbered ;  and  another  of  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land. 
The  letter-press  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  unequally  datributed  over 
Uie  pages ;  some  are  long,  and  others  short ;  some  are  wide,  and 
others  narrow.  On  some  niges  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  lines 
•re  crowded  toaether,  while  others  contain  only  twenty-three.  In 
other  respeca,  Dr.  A.  Clarice  pronounces  it  to  oe  a  pn>tty  correct 
work;  but,  besides  the  errata  noticed  by  the  editor,  he  adds,  that 
the  reader  will  find  the  sentence — thou  malt  viwU  thy  habitation,  left 
out  of  the  English  text,  in  Job  v.  24 — ^Bibliogr.  Die  vol.  i.  p  2774. 


SECTION  V. 

iircixNT  TiHSioiri  or  rax  old  akd  ksw  TxaTAmirTi. 

§  1.  Tarjtfmt,  or  Chaldee  ParaphrateM  of  the  Old  TettOf 

ment» 

1.  TABetJX,  aeu  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  O^rxsLosi  in  Penta- 
teuchum,  Lattne,  ex  venione  Aifonai  de  Zamora.  Venetiia, 
1747,  4to. 

Also  in  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  IV>1y- 
glotts.  This  version  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  likewise  printed 
at  Antwerp,  1616,  and  at  Venice,  1609,  in  ibiio. 

2.  Thaigum,  hoc  est,  Paraphrasis  Onkeli  Chaldaica  in  Sacra 
Biblia;  ex  Chaldaico  in  Latinum  fidelissime  versa,  odditis  in 
aingulft  fen  capita  succinctia  annotationibus,  Authore  Paulo 
Faojo.  Pentatettchus,  alve  quinque  libri  Moysia.  Tom.  I. 
Argentomti,  1546,  folio. 

One  volume  only  of  this  work  was  published.  Fagius's  learned 
annotations  are  inserted  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

3.  Targum  Psirno-JoirATHAXis  in  Pentateuchum,  Latine,  ex 
wnione  Antonii  CevaleriL  Londini,  1657,  folio.  (In  Bp.  Wal- 
ton's Polyglott) 

4  Tarovx  HiiHOSoiiTXiTAWx  in  Pentateuchum,  Latine, 


PAiTlCm,.! 
,  1667,  ftiiA   (i,])p 


ex  veratone  Antonii  CevaleriL 
Walton's  Polyglott) 

Bp.  Walton  states  that  the  Latin  version  of  Cheviljer  k  ^n 
fiiithful  than  that  published  by  Francis  Taylor,  st  Lnidn.  ic 
1649, 4to.  ^^ 

6.  Targum  JovATBAiria  in  Josne,  Jndiees,  librosRcm 
IsaisB,  Hieremia,  Ezechielis  et  XII.  Minorom  Prophetana, 
Latine,  ex  veraione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora,  a  Benedicto  Am  Met. 
tano  ad  Hebraicam  et  Chaldaicam  veritatem  corredi,  iolio.  (Is 
the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts.) 

Various  odier  editions  of  die  Targum  of  JonathsaBeaUacliii 
noticed  in  Masch's  and  Boemer's  edition  of  Leione*!  BiUnUa 
Sacra,  Part  U.  vol.  iii.  pp.  654-656.  ^^ 

6.  Targum  R«  Jossfhi  Cosci  et  aliorom  in  Chetnvia,Uii^ 
ex  veraione  Aifonai  de  Zamora,  ot  recognitione  Ada  Mm^ 
folio. 

7.  Targum  in  Psalmos,  Ecdeaiasten,  et  Libnim  Eiis,a 
veraione  Aric  Montani,  folio. 

Both  the  preceding  Targums  are  Ibond  in  the  Antwerp  Pq 
and  London  Polyglotts ;  in  the  last  the  translatim  ksi  bees  fa^ 
revised  by  Dr.  Ldmund  CastelL 

6.  Liber  Join,  Chaldaica  et  Latine,  com  notis.  OpendA. 
dio  Johannis  Terentii.    Franeckere,  1663, 4to. 

The  Latin  translation  is  that  of  Alfonso  de  Zamgn,  irriscd  ^ 
Montanus,  and  further  corrected  by  the  editor.  Msich  pnuNsta 
this  to  be  a  rare  and  erudite  publicaiion. 

9.  CanticaCanticorumetEocleaiasteaSaloaiooBptnphnia 
sermone  conscripti,  et  ex  Chaldsa  lingua  in  Latintm  mu  yt 
Erasmum  Oswaldum  Schreckcnfuchsinm.    Bssilec,  1553, 6ia 

10.  Chaldaica  Paraphrasis  Libelli  Ruth,  a  msndb  irponti 
et  punctis  juxta  analogiam  grammaticam  notsts,  con  Li^ 
Interpretatione  et  Annotationibua,  per  Joanaes  Mmna. 
Pariaiia,  1564,  4to. 

11.  Paiuphrasia  Chaldaica  Librovum  ChnBicanm,  Utjar. 
cwA  Matthia  Friderid  BeckiL  Augusta  VinddieoniiB,  i6D^ 
83 — 84,  3  vols.  4to. 

IS.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  in  Librum  priorem  et  poslniaRs 
Chronicorum.  Auctore  Rabbi  Joskpbo,  Recton  Aodoiiii 
Syria.  Nunc  demum  a  Manuacripto  Cantabrigienn  daofa, 
ac  cum  Veraione  Latini  in  lucem  miaaa  a  Davide  Wi&JK  Qs* 
tabrigie,  1717,  4to.    Amstelodami,  1725,  4to. 

The  manuscript  from  which  this  edition  was  printed, aawrian 
A.  D.  1477.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  as  nKMH 
oriental  scholar,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge:  sad,  beoda  ik 
Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  books  of  Chnvnicles,  it  cosaiad  ik 
books  of  rsalnis.  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehettiali.vii 
a  tamim  or  paraphrase  on  each.  The  book  is  degis%  pncti 
the  Chaldee  toxt  with  vowel  points  beinc  on  the  ririit  usd  {sge, 
and  the  Latin  translation  on  tne  left :  bou  are  diviaed  intoTtan. 
The  copies,  dated  Amstelodami,  1725,  are  the  same  si  tkie^'j 
at  Cambridge,  but  with  a  new  title-page. 


48«  Ancient  Greek  Veniant, 

[i.]  Taa  SxpTVAeiirr.i 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principBl  SitM 
Text  Editiont  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  vernon,  together  vi 
the  principal  editions  which  are  founded  upon  them. 

1.  CoXf  LVTSHSIAir  TxxT,  1514 


Antwerp  PdyglaU,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat  &c  1569-7&— OMRWJrstFd.& 
1586, 1699,1616.— TVoWen— Fol.Gr.  1596^H««ten.FoU5»Gr 
Lat  dw;.— Pan*  PdyglaU,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  &c  ie»-li 

S.  Aldinb  Txxt,  1518. 

CephaUm.  Oct.  Gr.  1526.— Herco^i,  Fol.  Gr.l545^5fjtoi^- Oct 
Gr.  1660.— WidU/ii  Haired.  Fol.  Gr.  1597. 

3.  RoMAir  oil  Vaticau  Txxt,  1587. 

Waltoni  PdygloUa.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  &c.  16157.— AforuB.  Fol  Gr  U 
1628.— Dantet  Qto.  ct  Ck^l  Gr.  1653, 1665, 1683^C7n»i  W 
Gr.  1697.— ^o«t.  Gr.  Qto.  1709— M/«,  Oct.  G.  I'Ji^Rtatr^^ 
Oct  Gr.  1730, 1757.— fercAnm.  Oct.  Gr.  \'iS9^Hdmerj.J^ 
Gr.  1798.  dtc.  The  edUions  pnnted  at  Oxford,  Oct  Gr. .» 
1817.— Va/ptt,  1819— X.  Von  Eu,  1824 

« This  notice  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  SepwagiBJ  T^rooB  j 
chiefly  taken  from  Masch  and  Boerner^  edition  of  letong's  Itow' 
Sacra,  part  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263-323.  Many  other  edflloiw  pf  lhiiw*J 
and  of  detachpd  books  of  it,  are  there  describe:^  wbich  wv  bire  o<^>" 
room  to  detaiL 


««CT.  V.  4  2.] 


THE  SEPTUAGINT. 


4.  Ta«  AiiziirsEiiir  TszT,  1707—9—19—20. 


Breiiingtrt  Qto.  Gr.  1730-33.     Reineecti  BiUia  QuadrUinguieu 
Fol.Gr.  Lat  &c.  1750.    Baberi,  Fol.  1816--27. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Septaagint  Greek  version,  which 
have  issued  from  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim 
the  notice  of  the  biblical  student  Most  of  tiiem  contain  the 
New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  Old ;  but  as  the  principal 
editions  of  the  former  have  already  been  described,  no  notice  will 
be  taken  of  them. 

1.  Biblia  Gneca;  cum  versione  Latina  ad  verbnm.  In  Bibliis 
Polyglottb  Compluti  editia,  1514,  1515,  1517. 

The  text  of  this  edition  was  composed  after  several  manuscripts 
which  die  editors  neglected  to  describe;  they  have  frequently 
been  chaij^ed  with  having  altered  the  Greek  text,  to  make  it  har- 
monize with  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  with  the  Vul^te  venion,  and 
vrith  having  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint 
version  from  other  Greek  interpreters. — For  a  farther  account  of 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  see  pp.   19,  20.  of  this  Appendix. 

vaxuaf  Tf  Kiu  fki(4 — Sacra  Scripturs  Veteris  Novsque  omnia. 
Venetiis,  1518,  small  folio. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1518,  two  years  afler  the  death  of  Aldus 
Manutius;  it  was  executed  under  tne  care  of  his  father-in-law, 
Andreas  Asalanus.  The  text  was  compiled  from  numerous  ancient 
MSS.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion,  that  in  many  instances  it 
follows  the  readings  of  Aquila's  version,  instead  or  those  of  the 
Septuagint  The  Aldine  text,  however,  is  pronounced  by  Bishop 
Walton  to  be  much  purer  than  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, 
to  which  it  is  actually  prior  in  point  of  time ;  for  though  the  Poly- 

flott  bears  date  1514 — 1517,  it  was  not  published  until  the  year  1522. 
ather  Simon  and  M.  de  Colomies  concur  in  speaking  very  highly 
uf  tlie  execution  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

3.  Tsc  Btt*c  Tft^,  mLKttte  itihalu  km  vise  anwnA.  Divins 
Scripture  Veteris  Novsque  omnia.  Argentoiati,  apud  Wol- 
phium  Cephalsum,  1526.  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  of  rreat  mritjr :  the  fourth  volume  contains  the 
New  Testament.  It  follows  the  text  of  Aldus,  and  is  not  only  well 
and  correctly  printed,  put  possesses  the  additional  merit  of  judicious 
punctuation.  Though  the  chaptere  are  distinguished,  the  text  is 
not  divided  into  verses;  and  a  space  is  left  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  for  the  insertion  of^  the  initial  letter.  The  Apocry- 
phal booiu,and  asmall  but  valuable  collection  of  various  readings, 
are  added  in  this  edition  by  the  editor  John  Lonicerus,  a  disciple 
and  follower  of  the  illustrious  reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Copies 
of  this  edition  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  bavins  the  date  of 
1529.  They  are  however  all  of  the  same  impression,  Die  beginning 
of  the  preface  bein^^  altered,  the  name  of  Lonicerus  omitUd,  and 
that  of  Jerome  submitted  for  Luther,  with  a  new  title-page. 

4.  T«c  e«atc  r^tffsr,  »^9tXflUiic /nxac/s  asu  vffltc  ecracrrflt.  Divine  Scrip- 
ture Veteris  ac  Non  Testament!  omnia,  innumeris  locis  nunc 
Jcmum,  et  optimorum  libromm  collatione  et  doctor um  vivorum 
oper4,  multo  quam  nnquam  emendatiora,  in  lucem  edita.  Cum 
Cxs.  Majest  gratia  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  Baailie,  per 
Joanncm  Hervagium,  1545,  folio. 

In  ihifi  rare  and  little  known  edition,  the  text  of  Lonicerus  is 
chiefly  followed  ;  it  is  said  to  surpass  in  correctness  both  the  Stras- 
burff  and  Venetian  editions,  and  also  has  some  valuable  various 
readings.    The  preface  was  written  by  Melancthon. 

5.  Biblia  GnBca,Gfecd  et  Latind Baailee,  per  Nicho- 

(aum  Brylingemm.     1650,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Each  of  the  five  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consists,  has  a 
distinct  title-pace  which  is  printed  by  Masch.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  are  placed  in  opposite  columns ;  the  former  from  the  Aldine 
tejiU  the  latter  from  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott.  The  type,  though  rather  too  small  to  bo  read  with  ease, 
is  pronounced  by  Masch  to  be  distinct  and  neat. 

6.  'H  TlAK*isi  ^uBiputf  Hjurct  ruft  EC^i/umurrx  /i*  euSmrtxc  Sua^rcu 
E'  ai>poi;  Af^ttfiteof  uiabua-a, — Vetus  Testamentum  Grecum,  juxta 
LXX.  Interprctes,  studio  Antonii  Cardinalis  Carafa,  ope  viionim 
doctorum  adjuti,  cum  prefatione  et  acholiis  Petri  Morini.  Rome 
ex  Typographia  Francisci  Zannetti,  1586,  folio. 

A  beautiful  edition,  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The  copies  of  it 
are  of  two  dates — some  with  m.d.lxxxvi,  as  they  originally  ap- 
peared, and  others  with  the  date  of  m.d.lxxxvii,  the  figure  i.  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  added  with  a  pen.  The  latter  copies  are 
mo9t  commonly  met  with,  and  hence  this  edition  is  usually  dated 
1587.  They  contain  783  pages  of  text,  preceded  by  four  leaves  of 
preliminary  matter,  which  are  followed  by  another  (subsequently 
added),  entitled  Corrigenda  in  notationibus  Pmdterii.  This  last 
mentioned  leaf  is  vot  found  in  the  copies  bearing  the  date  of  1586, 
which  also  want  the  privilege  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  dated  May  9th, 
1587,  at  whose  request,  and  under  whose  auspices,  it  was  under- 
taken by  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafa,  aided  by  Antonio  Agelli,  Peter 
Morinus   Fulvio  Uisino.  Robert  Bellarmiu,  Cardinal  Sirlet,  and 


others.  The  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  1S09  was  tha  basis  of  the 
Roman  or  Sixtine  edition,  as  it  is  usually  termed ;  but  the  editors 
did  not  exclusively  adhere  to  tliat  MS.,  naving  changed  both  the 
ortfiography  and  reading  whenever  these  appeared  to  them  to  be 
faulty.  Such  is  the  opmion  of  Drs.  Hody  and  Grabe,  Eichhom 
Morus,  and  other  eminent  critics ;  thouah  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  has 
contended  that  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  printed  from  one 
single  MS.,  which  was  exclusively  followed  throughout  The  first 
forty-six  chaoters  of  Genesis,  togetner  with  some  otthe  Psalms,  ana 
the  book  of  Maccabees,  being  obliterated  from  the  Vatican  manu- 
script through  extreme  a^e,  the  editors  are  said  to  have  supplied 
this  deficieucy  by  compilmg  those  parts  of  the  Septuagint  from  a 
Grecian  and  Venetian  MS.  out  of  Cardinal  Bessarion's  library,  and 
from  another  which  was  brought  to  them  from  Calabria.  So  great 
was  the  agreement  between  me  latter  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus^ 
that  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  transcribed  either  the  one 
from  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  copy.    Various  readings  are 

J^iven  to  each  chapter.  This  edition  conmins  the  Greek  text  only, 
n  1588,  Flaminio  Nobili  printed  at  Rome  in  folio  Vetus  TeHa- 
mentum  tecundum  I4XX.  Latine  redditunu  This  Latin  version  was 
not  composed  by  him,  but  compiled  out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Latin  translations,  especially  the  Old  Italic.  It  is  a  splen- 
did volume,  and  of  consideraole  rarity.  The  Roman  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1628,  in  three  fofio  volumes ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  and  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.  This  reprint  is 
in  great  request,  not  only  for  the  neatness  and  correctness  of  its 
execution,  but  also  for  the  learned  notes  which  accompany  iL 
Some  copies  are  occasionally  met  with,  dated  Paritiia,  Piget  1641, 
which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distinct  editions. 
De  Bure  however  says,  that  tney  are  but  one  and  the  same  edition, 
with  a  new  titlo-pa^e,  probably  printed  by  the  bookseller  who  had 
purchased  the  unsold  copies. 

7.  Tsc  6tMc  r^stfscf  mtxtutit  ikkaiu  uas  rur,  curarrau  Divins 
Scripture,  nempe  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,  omnia  ....  Fran- 
cofurti,  apud  Andree  Wechelii  Heredes,  1597,  folio. 

This  edition  is  formed  afler  that  of  Hervagius,  the  errors  of  the 
latter  being  previously  corrected.  It  has  a  collection  of  variooi 
readings,  taken  from  tne  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Strasburg,  and 
Roman  editions.  Morinus  charges  the  editor  (who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Francis  Junius  or  Frederick  Sylbergius)  with  abandon- 
ing the  Aldine  text  in  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  substituting 
the  Complutensian  text  in  its  stead.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  on 
clear  types,  and  is  divided  into  verses. 

8.  *H  n«XflUA  AistSiim  satTct  rcvt  ECtofjaaurrtu  Vetus  Testa* 
mentum  Grecum  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum.  Lun- 
dini,  excudebat  Rogerus  Daniel,  1653,  4to. 

This  edition  is  frequently  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both 
in  quarto  and  in  octavo.  Masch  states  that  there  is  but  one  size, 
viz.  in  quarto,  though  the  paper  be  different.  It  professes  to  follow 
the  Sixtine  edition:  but  this  is  not  the  foct;  tne  editors  having 
altered  and  interpolated  the  text  in  several  places,  in  order  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  toxt  and  the  modem  versions.  The 
errors  of  this  edition  have  been  retained,  1.  In  &at  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1653,  8«o.  with  a  learned  preface  written  by  Bishop 
Pearson  (whose  initials  are  at  the  end) ;  and,  2.  In  the  very  nea. 
Cambridge  edition  {urinted  by  Field  in  1665,  in  three  volumes,  8vo 
(including  the  Liturgy  in  Greek  and  the  New  Testament.)  Field's 
edition  was  counterfeited,  page  for  page,  by  John  Hayes,  a  printer 
at  Cambridge,  who  executed  an  edition  in  1684,  to  which  ne  put 
Field's  name,  and  the  date  of  1665.  The  fraud,  however,  may 
easily  be  detected,  by  comparing  the  two  editions ;  the  typography 
of  the  genuine  onte  by  Field  being  very  superior  to  that  of  Hayes. 
The  genuine  Cambridge  edition  was  repnnted  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1683,  in  il2mo.  without  the  Greek  Tesmmont  The  editing  of  it  is 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to  Leusden.  The  <miission  of 
Bishop  Pearson's  initials  at  the  end  of  the  pre&ce,  has  caused  the 
latter  to  be  attributed  to  Leusden.  The  book  is  very  neatly  but 
very  incorrectly  printed  in  two  columns,  divided  into  separate 
verses.  The  Apocryphal  books,  which  are  found  in  the  Cambridge 
edition,  are  altogether  omitted. 

9.  'H  ridixauflt  AMednKs,  uAra.  tw:  hCSo/umMrrtu  Vetu.<i  Testa- 
mentum Grecum,  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum,  cum 
libris  Apocryphis,  juxta  exemplar  Vaticannm  Rome  editum,  et 
Anglicanum  Londini  excusum.     Lipsie,  1697,  8vo. 

The  editon  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Cluvek  and  Tho. 
Klumpf  ;  though  inferior  to  the  London  and  Amsterdam  editions 
in  beauty  of  execution,  it  is  very  far  superior  to  them  in  point  of 
correctness.  The  prolegomena  of  John  Frickius,  prefixed  to  it, 
contain  a  critical  notice  of  preceding  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
Venion,  which  is  said  to  bo  very  ac4;urate. 

10.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grecum,  ex  versione  LXX  Intexprr 
turn,  ex  antiquissimo  MS.  Codice  Alexandrine  accurate  deacrip- 
turn,  et  ope  lUiorum  exemplarium  ac  prisconun  scriptorum,  pre* 
sertim  vero  Hexaplaris  Editionis  Origeniane,  emendatum  atque 
suppletum,  additis  sepe  asteriscorum  et  obelorum  signis,  summd 
cur&  edidit  Joannes  Emestus  Grabs,  S.TJP.  Oxonii,  1707, 1709, 
1719,  1720.   4  vols,  folio,  and  8  vols.  8vo. 

This  splendid  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebratedCodex 
Alcxandrinus,  now  depodted  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Dr.  Gnbe  prepared  the  whole  for  the  preen,  yet  ho  only  lived  to 
publish  the  Octateuch,  forming  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  edition, 
tt  1707,  and  the  fourth,  containing  the  metrical  books,  in  1709.  The 
•econd  volume,  compriaing  the  hiitorical  books,  was  edited  by 
Francis  Lee,  M.D.,  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  in  1719;  and 
the  third  volume,  including  the  prophetical  books,  by  W.  Wigan, 
S.  T.  D.,  in  1720.  This  edition  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the 
Alexandrian  Manuscript  where  it  was  perfect ;  but  where  it  was 
defective  and  incorrect,  Uie  passages  supplied  and  corrected  read- 
ingR  are  Riven  partly  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  partly  from 
the  Complutensian  edition,  in  a  smaller  character  than  that  em- 
ployed in  the  text,  the  erroneous  lections  being  printed  in  the  mar- 
gin.  The  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Grabe  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  Dr.  Grabe  designed  to  have  added  copious  notes  to  this 
work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  composing  them.  After 
the  folio  sheets  were  struck  ofi^  the  pages  were  divided,  and  over- 
run into  an  octavo  form,  to  prevent  tne  book  from  being  piratically 
printed  in  Germany. 

U.  *H  UtiijUA  ^iaAmui  aarci  rout  ECf^/Mmomu  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  ez  versione  Septaaginta  Interpretam  aecundam  Exem- 
plar  Vaticanum  Rome  editum,  accaratifleinid  denue  recognitum ; 
una  cam  echoliis  ejusdem  editionis,  variis  Manuscriptonun  Codi- 
cum  Yeterumque  Exemplarium  Lectionibua,  necnon  fragmentls 
Veraionum  Aquile,  Symmachi,  et  Theodotionia.  8umm4  cmk 
edidit  Lambertua  Boa.    Franequene.  1709.  4to. 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  esteemed. 
The  preface  of  the  editor,  Prafossor  Bos,  contains  a  critical  distjui- 
tition  on  the  Septuagint  Version  and  its  utility  in  sacred  criticism, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  preceding  ]>rincipal  editiom.  Bos's 
text  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  17125,  in  two  8vo.  vols,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  David  Mill.  It  contains  various  readings  from 
some  MSS.  at  Leyden,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great  critical 
value. 

13.  'H  ITflcXeuat  ^utBmK  wamt  tooc  ECfc^uwEerrae.  Vetua  Teata- 
mentam  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretom,  olim  ad  fidem 
Godicis  MS.  Alezandrini  summo  studio  et  incredibili  diligenta 
ezpreesum,  emendatum  et  suppletum  a  Joanne  Emesti  Grabio, 
8.TT.  Nunc  vero  exemplaris  Vaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Codd. 
Lectionibua  var.  nee  non  criticis  diasertationibua  iliuatratum 
insigniterque  locupletatum,  summ4  curft  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus 
BnxiTiirosiius.    Tiguri  Hehetiorum.    1730-1-^3.  4  vols.  4to. 

This  edition  is  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grabe's  edition,  to  which 
are  added,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  various  readings  of  the  Rdman 
or  Vatican  edition,  and  of  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  libraty 
of  the  Academy  at  Basle.  The  beauly  of  its  typography  and  paper, 
and  its  critical  value,  concur  to  render  this  edition  highly  esteemed ; 
.1  is  consequently  both  scarce  and  dear.  Mtchaelis  pronounces  it 
to  be  the  best  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed,  that  is,  up  to 
his  time. 

13.  *H  Tla>M%  AiseduBN  w»n±  'rove  Efifft/unMirae.  Vetoa  Testa- 
inentam  Grracum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  una  cum 
Libris  Apocryphia,  aecnndum  Exemplar  Vaticanum  Roms  edi- 
tum et  aliquoties  recognitum,  quod  nunc  denuo  ad  optimaa 
quaaque  editionis  recensuit,  et  potiores  quaadam  Codicia  Alexan- 
drini  et  aliorum  Lectiones  variantes  adjecit  M.  Chriatianua  Rei- 
VEcciua.    LipeiiB,  1730,  8vo.    17d7,  8vo.  edit  aeconda. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  type  is  rather  too 
smalL    The  apocryphal  books  are  at  the  end  of  toe  volume. 

14.  *H  risUtfM  t^vnt,  Vetua  Testamentum  ex  versione  Sep- 
tuaginta Interpretum,  ad  exemplar  Vaticanum  Rome  editum  ex 
optimia  oodicibus  impreaaura.  Accesaerunt  Libri  Apocryphi. 
Hale,  sumptibua  Orphanotrophei.     1759.  12mo. 

An  edition  of  more  promise  than  execution.  Masch  denounces 
It  as  very  incorrect,  and  says,  that  instead  of  being  taken  flrom  the 
best  codices  (as  the  editor  professes),  or  editions,  it  agrees  with  the 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Leipsic  editions. 

16.  Vetua  Testamentum  Grecum,  cum  variia  Lectionibua, 
edidit  Robertua  HoLMxa,  D.D.,  Decanua  Wintonienais.  Tom.  L 
Oxonil,  e  Typogmpheo  Clarendoniano.  1798.  folio. 

^  Vetua  Teatamentum  Grecum,  cum  variia  Lectionibua.  Edi- 
tionem  a  Roberto  Holmea,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continuavit  Jacobus 
Parsoks,  S.T.B.  Tom.  11 V.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano. 1818 — 27.  foho. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  givinj^  to  the 
public  this  valuable  and  splendid  coition  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion. In  the  vear  1788,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, circulated  proposals  for  collating  all  the  MSS.  of  that 
version  known  to  be  extant.    These  being  liberally  supported  by 

Sublic  and  private  patrons.  Dr.  U.  published  annual  accounts  of 
is  collations,  which  amounted  to  sixteen  in  number,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease.  In  1795  he  published,  in  folio,  two  Latin 
epistles  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  specimens  of  his  pro- 
posed work ;  and  in  1798  appeared  the  first  part  of  vol.  i.  contain- 
mg  iho  book  of  Genesis;  part  ii.  comprising  £xodus  and  Leviticus, 
waa  published  in  1801;  and  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy, 
vhi(*h  complete  the  first  volume,  in  1804.  The  date  of  1796,  there- 


fore, in  the  title-page  of  the  fint  volume,  ii  not  strictly  oorrect.  A 
general  preface  to  this  volume,  in  four  chapters,  discusses  the  his- 
tory of  tne  Ketvit,  or  common  text  of  the  Septuarint  Vennoa,  and  fta 
various  corrections ;  describes  the  MSS.  consulted  for  this  ediliao 
(eleven  of  which  were  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  npwanla  oT 
one  hundred  in  small  letters) ;  and  gives  an  account  of  ibe  panted 
editions  of  the  LXX.,  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  Greek  writers  qoMed 
in  the  various  readings,  and  of  the  several  ancient  veiviona.  viz 
the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-Hienmymian  Latin,  the  Coptic,  Sahidic 
Syriac  (made  from  the  Greek  text),  Arabic,  Sclavonic,  Armenim 
and  the  Georgian  versions,  whence  various  readinga  in  the  Penta 
touch  have  l^en  extracted.  Each  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  b 
furnished  with  a  short  prefiice  and  an  appendix ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  eleven  pages  oi addenda  et  emendanda.  Dr.  Holmea 
also  published  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  according  to  the  text 
of  Theodotion  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pen- 
tateuch, a  few  months  before  his  dea^.  The  text  ia  printed  on  a 
strong  and  beautiful  t^pe,  after  the  Sixtine  or  Rcnnan  edioon  of 
1587;  and  the  deviations  from  it,  which  are  obeervable  in  the 
Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  aqd  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe,  are 
constantly  noted.  For  this  edition  were  collated  three  hundred 
and  eleven  manuscripts,  the  various  lections  of  w^hich  are  exhibited 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  Dr.  Holmes's  death,  in  1805.  after  a 
considerable  but  unavoidable  delay,  the  publication  of  thia  impor- 
tant work  was  resumed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  A.  M.  (now  BI>.V 
under  whose  editorial  care  the  second  volume  was  ccnnpleted  ia 
1818.  It  comprises  all  the  historical  books  from  Joahoa  to  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles  inclusively ;  the  several  fiisciculi  of 
which  were  published  in  the  following  order,  viz.  Joahua  in  1810; 
Judges  and  Ruth  in  1812 ,-  1  Kings  in  1813 ;  and  the  five  remaia- 
ing  Dooks  in  the  four  succeeding  yean,  the  whole  being  printed 
off  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  The  third  and  fourth  vcdames  ooa- 
taining  the  book  of  Job  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  inclusive,  wers 
published  between  the  years  1819-— 1825:  and  the  remaining  (or 
nflh)  volume,  which  contains  the  Apocryphal  books,  between  the 
yearn  1825  and  1827.  The  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  H<4mes  has  faeesi 
followed  by  his  loarned  successor,  whose  continuation  ia  exeemed 
in  the  same  splendid  and  accurate  manner  as  the  Pentateuch 
The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  very  interesting  criti^ae  on  iha 
first  volume  of  this  magaincent  undertaking  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp  85— S).  214—221. 267—274. 337— .34a  ;  and  of  A* 
second  volume  in  the  Classical  Journal,  voL  ix.  pp.  475 — 479.  ard 
vol.  xix.  pp.  367 — 372. 

16.  Paalterium  Gnecum  d  Codice  MS.  Alexandrine,  qui  Loo- 
dini  in  Bibliotheca  Muaei  Britannic!  aaservatur,  Typia  ad  Siaili- 
tudinem  ipsiua  Codicia  ScriptunB  fideliter  deacriptamy  Curi  et 
Lahore  Henrici  Herveii  Babsr,  A.M.  Muaei  BiitaDoid  Bib' 
liothecarii.    Londini,  1812,  folio. 

This  is  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  book  of  Psalma,  from  ihe  Cudex 
Alexandrinus,  which  has  been  described  in  Part  I.  of  the  aeocaid 
volume.  There  is  a  chasm  of  about  nine  leaves  in  the  wiginal 
manuscript,  from  Ptalm  xlix.  19.  to  Psalm  Ixxix.  12.  The  types 
are  the  same  as  were  used  for  Dr.  Woide's  fac-simile  editioa  ol  the 
New  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  13.  supra.  The  numben  of  dw 
Psalms  and  verses  are  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  for  coove* 
nienco  of  reference.  Appropriate  marks  are  introduced,  to  poiat 
out  words  which  have  either  become  obliterated  in  course  of  time, 
or  have  been  designedly  erased,  or  which  have  been  rewritten 
fay  a  later  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  collation  of 
the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  book  of  PBahas, 
with  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septnagiot, 
printed  in  1587.  Twelve  copies  of  diis  elegant  facHBimile  viers 
printed  on  vellum,  to  match  with  the  same  number  of  copies  o( 
Dr.  Woide's  edition. 

17.  Vetua  Teatamentum  Grscum  h  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino, 
qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannic!  asservatu^  '^J|*> 
ad  Similitudinem  ipaiua  Codicia  Scripturs  fideliter  deacriptaoi, 
Curi  et  Lahore  Henrici  Herveii  Babxb,  A.M.  Londini,  1816— 
28.  4  vols,  folio. 

At  the  close  of  hia  preface  to  the  preceding  fac-simile  edition  of 
the  book  of  Pbalms,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber  announced  his  intention 
of  proceeding  with  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  similar  manner :  Imh 
this  was  an  undertaking  too  vast  and  too  extensive  for  an  unbene- 
ficed clei^man.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  a  memorial  by  Mr. 
B.,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  seveml  dignitaries  of  the 
Anglican  church,  as  well  as  professors  and  heads  o€  colleges  in 
the  two  universities,  the  British  Partiament  ei^ged  to  defirBv  the 
expense  of  completing  this  noble  work.  (See  the  Memorial  and 
other  Proceedings  in  the  Literary  Panorama,  vol.  i.  N.  S.  op.  465^ 
478.)  The  first  three  volumes  comprise  the  entire  text  of^uie  Sep- 
tuagmt ;  and  the  fourth  volume  contains  the  Notes  and  the  Prole- 
gomena. The  whole  is  executed  in  a  splendid  folio  size,  and  ia 
such  a  manner  as  faithfully  to  represent  every  iota  of  the  original 
manuscript.  Tlie  belter  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  original, 
Mr.  Baber  has  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  type  than  Dr.  Woide 
could  command  for  his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  wiUi  numerous  wood-cuts.  The  tail  pieces,  or  rude  ara- 
besque ornaments  at  the  end  of  each  book,  are  also  represented  by 
means  of  fac-similes  in  wood.  The  edition  is  limited  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies,  ten  of  which  are  on  vellum.  The  execution 
of  the  whole  of^  this  noble  undertaking  is  such  as  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  die  learned  editor,  and  on  his  printers,  Messn 
R.  and  A.  Taylor. 
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18.  Yetot  Tefltamaiittutt  Ghracum  ex  Venione  LXX  secun- 
dum Exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedunt  varis 
L*ectiones  e  Codice  Alexandrino  necnon  Introdactio  J.  B.  Caip- 
zoviL  Oxonii,  0  Typographeo  Olarendoniano.  1817.  6  vols.  8 vo. 

An  accurate  and  beantifully  printed  edition :  there  are  copies  on 
l&rge  paper.  The  introduction  is  extracted  from  the  second  and 
dxivd  chapters  of  Carpzov'a  Critica  Sacra,  Part  III.,  which  trea- 
Use  is  noticed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

19.  Vetos  Testamentam  ex  Yersione  Septuaginta  Interpre- 
tum,  juxla  Exemplar  Yaticannm,  ex  editione  Holmeaii  et  Lam- 
beiti  Boo.    Londini,  in  iBdibos  Yalianis.     1819,  8vo. 

This  elegantly-executed  volume- is  very  correctly  printed,  after 
tbe  editions  of  Iiolmes  and  Bos,  and  (whicn  cannot  but  reconunend 
it  to  students  in  preference  to  the  incorrect  Cambridge  and  Am- 
iiterdam  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  eveiy  one. 

20.  *H  rifltXflUA  Afttfisss  KATA  Tsup  BCti/uamoTA.  Yetns  Testa- 
mentum  ex  Yersione  LXX  Interpretum,  juxta  Exemplar  Vati- 
canum, ex  editione  Holmeaii  et  Lamberti  Boa.  Glasgus,  1822. 
3  tomis,  12mo.  Editio  nova,  Glasgus  et  Londini,  1831.  2  tomis, 
i8mo. 

These  very  neatly  printed  editions  are  also  formed  after  those 
of  Holmes  and  Bos :  they  were  executed  at  the  university  press  of 
Glasgow.  To  the  edition  of  1831  is  prefixed  the  learned  preface 
of  Bp.  Pearson,  which  is  copied  from  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
1653. 

21.  'H  n«A«UJt  idttBwut  JMmt  reus  BjOc/uamorrsi :  sea  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum  Gnece,  juxta  Septuaginta  Interpretes  ex  auctoritate 
Sixti  V.  Editionis,  juxta  Exemplar  Originale  Vaticanum  Romis 
editum  quoad  textum  accuratissim^  et  ad  amuBsim  recusum, 
cuxk  et  studio  Leandri  vosr  Ess.    Lipsis,  1824,  8vo. 

This  edition  is  stereo^ped,  and  is  very  neatly  executed.  There 
are  copies  on  thick  paper,  which  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

22.  Daniel  secondum  Septuaginta  ex  Tetraplis  Origenia,  nunc 
primum  editua  e  singulaii  Codioe  Chisiano  annorum  ntpra 
1CCCG.   Rome,  1772,  folio. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  splendid  work,  see  Bibl.  Sussex  vol.  i. 
oart  ii.  pp.  281 — ^283.,  and  Masch's  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  part  it  vol.  ii. 
op.  320--322.  The  octavo  re|>rints  at  Gottingen  in  1774,  and  at 
Utrecht  in  1775,  are  very  inferior  to  the  original  edition. 

[ii]  EniTioiTB  or  Obisik's  Hxzapla. 

1.  Hexaploram  Origensis  qnc  supersunt  Ex  ManuscriptiB 
et  ex  Libris  editis  eruit  et  Notis  Ulustravit  D.  Bemardtis  de 
MoKTTAucoir.  Accedunt  Opuscola  qusdam  Origenis  anecdota, 
et  ad  calcem  Lexicon  Hebraicum  ex  vaterum  Interpretationibus 
concinnatum,  itemque  Lexicon  Grecum,  et  alia.  ParisiiB,  1713. 
3  vols,  folio. 

The  best  edition,  unhappily  very  rare,  of  die  remains  of  Ori^^'s 
Heiapla.  The  first  volume  contains  a  very  valuable  prelimmary 
disquisition  on  the  Hebrew  text,  and  on  the  dififerent  ancient  Greek 
versions;  together  with  a  minute  account  of  Otisen's  biblical 
labours,  and  some  inedited  fragments  of  Origen,  &c.  To  these  suc- 
ceed the  remains  of  the  Hexapla,  from  Genesis  to  the  Book  of 
Fsalms  inclusive.  The  second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the 
Hexapla  to  the  end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  tc^ether  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  to  the  Hexapia. 

2.  Hexaploram  Origeiufl  qiw  anpersunt  Edidit,  notisque 
iliustravit  Gar.  Frider.  Bahkot.  Lipoid  et  Lnbecs,  1769—70. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Bahrdt  undertook  this  edition  for  those  who  could  not 
Aflbrd  to  purchase  Montfaucon's  magnificent  edition.  He  has 
omitted,  as  unnecessary,  the  translation  of  the  fragments,  the  ex* 
planation  of  particular  words  occurring  in  the  notes,  and  some 
scholia.  He  has  improved  the  anranffement  of  the  materials  col- 
lectcd  by  Montfaacon,  and  has  added  some  further  fVogments  of 
Qrigcn's  Hexapla,  from  a  Leipsic  manuscript  Bahrdt  has  also 
given  many  additional  notes,  which  however  are  not  distinguished 
nom  those  of  Montfauoon.  The  Hebrew  words  are  given  in  Greek 
characters.  This  edition  was  severely  criticised  by  Fischer,  in  his 
Prolusiunes  de  Versionibus,  Gnocis,  p.  34.  note. 

The  Fmffments  of  the  versions  bv  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Sym- 
Inaehus,  collected  by  Morin  and  others,  are  printed  in  the  ediuons 
of  the  Septuagint  Version  executed  at  Rome  in  1587,  at  Frankfort 
in  1597,  at  London  in  1653,  at  Leipsic  in  1697,  and  at  Franeker  in 
1709. 

3.  Animadversionis,  qnibns  Fragmenta  Yersionum  Grscarum 
V.  T.  a  Bern.  Monte&lconio  collecta,  illustrantur,  [etl  emendan- 
lur.  Auctore  Jo.  Gottfr.  ScAiipxirBsno.  Specimina  duo  Lipns, 
1776—81,  8vo. 

4.  Curs  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syiiaco-Hexaplari 
Ambrosio-Mediolanenst.  Scripsit  Hcnricus  Midoslsobvf. 
VratiaiaviB,  1817,  4to. 


[iii.]  Aircmsit  aitcixkt  Gnxxx  Yxnsioir. 

1.  Nova  Yersio  Groca  Pentatenchi,  ex  nnico  S.  Marci  BibUo- 
thece  Codice  Yeneto.  Edidit  atque  recensnit  Chr.  Frid.  AMMOir, 
Erlangc,  1790-91.    3  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Nova  Yersio  Grsca  Proverbiomm,  Ecclesiastis,  Cantict 
Canticorum,  Ruthi,  Threnorum,  Danielis,  et  selectorum  PentA- 
teuchi  Locorum.  Ex  unico  S.  Mard  Bibliothecs  Codice  Yeneto 
nunc  primum  eruta,  et  notulis  illustrata  a  Joanne  Baptiste  Caa 
pare  D' Ansae  de  Yilloisoh.    Argentorati,  1784. 


§  3.  Ancient  Oriental  Yersions. 

[l  Ths  Stxiac  VxnsioHB.] 
The  Peschito  or  Old  Stfriac  Vernon. 

1.  Biblia  Syiiaca  Yeteris  et  Novi  Teatamenti^  Parisiia,  1646, 
folio.    (In  Le  Jay's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Londini,  1657 
folio.     (In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Vetus  Testamentum  Syriace,  eos  tantum  Libros  sistens,  qu^ 
in  Canone  Hebraico  habentur,  ordine  vera,  quoad  fieri  potuit, 
apnd  Syros  usitato  dispositas.  In  usum  Ecclesis  Syrorum 
Malabarensium,  jussn  Societatis  Biblica  recognovit,  ad  fidem 
codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendavit,  edidit  Samuel  Lss,  A.M. 
Lingue  Arabics  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor.  Londini, 
1823,  4to. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society*  Tnroe  manuscripts  have  been  collated  for  this  edi- 
tion, viz.  1.  The  valuable  manuscript  brought  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan from  Travancore  in  the  East  Indies,  collated  by  Professor 
Lee ;  2.  Another  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke; 
and,  3.  A  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  l^ntateuch  found  by  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Lee  in  the  Library  of  New  College,  Oxford.  (Report  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  1817—18,  p.  154.) 

4.  Novum  Testamentam,  Syriacd,  cura  Alberti  Wzdxav- 
STADii.   (Vienns  Austriacai,  1555.)  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament :  it  is  very  rare 
Dr.  Masch  has  given  a  longaccount  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacim, 
part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 79.    There  are  copies  dated  ViennsB  Austri- 
acsB,  1562, 4to. ;  but  they  are  the  some  edition  with  a  new  title-page. 

5.  Novum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Syrian 
cum,  cum  Yersione  Latina ;  curi  et  studion  Johannis  LEusuEir 
et  Caroli  Schaav.  Ad  omnes  editiones  dillgenter  recensitum,  el 
variis  lectionibus,  mano  labore  collectis,  adoxnatum.  Secunda 
editio  a  mendis  leporgata.  Lugdunt  Batavonim,  1717,  4to. 

The  firat  edition  appeared  in  1708;  but  copies  are  most  com- 
monly to  be  met  vdth  bearing  the  date  of  1709.  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  "  the  very  best  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Tea* 
lament  The  very  eicellent  Lexicon  which  is  annexed  to  it  will 
ever  retain  its  value,  being,  as  far  as  regards  the  New  Testament, 
extremely  accurate  and  complete,  and  supplying  in  some  measure 
the  place  of  a  concordance.  (Introd.  to  New  Test  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  17.) 

6.  Textos  Sacroriim  Evangeliorum  Yeraionis  SimpUcis  Syri- 
ace, juxta  Editionem  Scfaaafianam,  ooDatoa  cum  duobus  ejosdem 
vetustis  Oodd.  M8S.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  reposttis ;  nee  non 
cum  Cod.  JVf  8.  Commentarii  Gregorii  Bar-Hebnsi  ibidem  adaer- 
vato,  a  Ricardo  Joirxs.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano, 
1805,  4to. 

Th»  publication  is  necessaiy  to  complete  SchaoTs  edition ;  it  has 
two  facsimiles  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor. 

7.  MicHAXLis  (Joannis  Davi^)  Curs  in  Yersionem  Syria* 
cam  Actuum  Apostolicorum;  cum  Consectariis  Critids  de  In- 
dole, Cognationibus,  et  usn  Yersionis  Syriacs  Novi  Fcadeiis. 
Gottings,  1755,  4to. 

8.  Novum  Testamentum  Syriac^,  denuo  reeognitom,  atqoe 
ad  fidem  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendatum.  Londini, 
1816,  4to. 

A  beautiful  edition,  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  WaUs, 
for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  India,  by  whom  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  received  widi  the  utmost  gratimde.  This  edition 
was  corrected  for  the  press,  as  far  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bachanan;  and  was  completed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lee,  A.M.  [now  D.D.],  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  expense  of  the  edition  was  defrayed  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  There  is  an  interesting  com- 
munication by  Prof.  Lee  oonceminff  this  edition  in  Dr.  Wait's 
translation  of  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  TeU.  voi  i.  pp.  36a- 
370.  notes. 
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He  wecediog  an  the  pruicipal  editions  of  the  Old  Syriac  Ver- 
ror  a  more  copiotu  account  of  them  and  of  vanous  other 
Bpw  Manh's  Tranalation  of  Michaelis's  Introduction 


to  the  New  Testament,  vol  iL  part  i.  pp.  4—18.  and  part  ii.  pp. 
S36    MS;  also  Maach*s  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  71 — 102. 

The  PhiUxenian  Syriac  Version, 

1.  Saciorom  Evangeliomm  Vemo  Syriaca  Philoxeniana,  ex 
Codd.  M8S.  Ridleiania  in  Bibliotheca  Collegii  Novi  Oxon.  repo- 
■itis ;  nunc  phmum  edita,  cum  Interpretatione  Latin4  et  Anno- 
lationibus  Joaephi  Whitk.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendo- 
niafto,  1778.  2  tomis,  4to. 

2.  Actuum  Apoatolorum,  et  Epistolarum  tarn  Catholicamm 

quam  PauUnarum,  Vexsio  Syriaca  Philoxeniana cum 

Istexpretatione  Latin&  et  Annotationibua  Joaephi  White.    Oxo- 
nii, e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1799.  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  Syro'Ettrangelo  or  Syriac  Hexaplar  Version, 

J.  Specimen  inedita  et  Hexaplaris  Bibliorum  Venionia,  Syio- 
Eitimnghels,  cum  aimplid  atque  utriuaque  fonttboa,  Gnsco  et 
Hebneo,  collats  cum  duplid  Latini  venione  et  notis.  Edidit, 
ac  diatribam  de  rariasimo  codice  Ambroaiano,  unde  illud  hauatum 
eat,  prsmisit  Johatmea  Bern.  Roasi.    Parmc,  1778,  8vo. 

This  specimen  consists  of  the  first  psalm  printed  in  six  columns. 
The  first  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  Soptuagint;  the  second, 
the  Syro-Estrangelo  text;  the  third,  the  Latin  text  translated  from 
the  Septua^int;  the  fourth,  the  Hebrew  text;  the  fifUi,  the  Peschito 
or  Old  Syriac  text  above  noticed ;  and  the  sixth,  the  Latin  text 
translated  from  this  latter  version. 

2.  Codex  Syxiaco-Hexaplaria.  Edidit  Henricua  Midssldobpf. 
Berolini,  1831.  2  tomis,  4to. 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Syriac  text  of  the  books  of  Kinn  and  Chro- 
niclea,  Isaiah,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of 
Songs,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Ecclesiastes.  Vol.  II. 
contains  the  critical  commentary  of  the  learned  editor. 

[ii.]  Thb  Ababic  VxBsioir. 

t.  Biblia  Arabica  Veteria  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Paiiaiia,  1646, 
(oUo.  (In  Le  Jay's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Ambica  Veteria  et  Novi  TeatamentL  Londini,  1657, 
ibUo.   (In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica,  Sacra  Congregationia  de  Propaganda 
Fide  juBsn  edits  in  usnm  Ecclesiarum  Orientalium :  additia  d 
Regione  Bibliis  Latinia  Vulgatia.    Romie,  1671.  3  tomis,  folio. 

This  edition  was  published  under  the  inspection  of  Sergius 
Risius,  the  Romish  Bishop  of  Damascus.  It  is  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 
*'  But  it  is  of  no  use,  either  to  a  critic  or  an  expositor  of  the  New 
Testament,  beina  altered  from  the  Latin  Version."  (Michaelis, 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  §1) 

4.  The  Holy  BiUe,  containing  the  Old  and  New  TostameDts 
in  the  Arabic  Language.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1811,  4to. 

Twelve  copies  of  this  beautifully  executed  edition  were  printed 
in  large  folio  for  presents :  one  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

6.  Novum  D.  N.  Jeau  Christi  Testamentum,  Arabice,  ex 
Bibliotheca  Leidenai ;  edente  Thoma  Erpenio.  In  Typogisphia 
Erpeniana  Linguarum  Orientalium.  [Lugdani  Batavorum] 
Anno  1616,  4to. 

Erpenios  published  this  edition  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament, 
from  a  manuscript  said  to  be  vrritten  a.  d.  1342,  in  the  monastery 
of  Saint  John,  in  the  desert  of  Thebais :  he  has  copied  his  manu- 
script with  suigular  accuracy,  even  where  there  appeared  to  be 
grammatical  errors.  Michaelis  says  that  this  is  the  most  elegant, 
faithful,  and  genuine  edition  of  the  Arabic  version,  but  ia  untortu- 
oately  very  difficult  to  be  procured. 

6.  Novum  Teatamentom  Arabicum.    Londini,  1727,  4to. 

This  edition,  which  consisted  often  thousand  copies,  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society  ibr  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
lor  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Asia.  Its  basis  is  the  text  of  Uie 
Paria  and  London  Polyglotts:  but  the  editor,  Solomon  Negri,  has 
altered  it  in  those  passages  which  vary  from  the  reading  of  our 
present  Greek  text  It  is  therefore  of  no  use  either  in  the  criticism 
or  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to 

7.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Arabice,  Roms,  e  Typographia  Medi- 
cea,  Rom»,  1591,  folio. 

^This  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1590  and  1591  in  the 
Medicean  printing-house :  1590  stands  on  the  title-page,  1591  in 
the  subscription:  to  some  of  the  copies  is  annexed  a  Latin  translap 
tion."  (Micnaelis.)  This  version  appears  to  have  been  made  Scorn 
the  Greek  text  The  Roman  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  re- 
printed with  some  corrections  in  the  Pbris  Polyglott,  and  again 


with  very  numerous  correclioDa  iJsm  maniifcripts  by  BidiopWal 
ton  in  the  London  Polyglott 

For  more  particular  accounts  of  the  preceding  and  of  other  rdi 
tioos  of  the  Arabic  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tescaawnt.  or  of 
detached  portions  thereof,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Msscfa,  put  ii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  110—139.;  Michaelis'a  Introduction,  voL  ii.  panLnn 
84—94.;  Schnurrcr's  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  ppw389— 397.;  udlin/i 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  446—454. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  exhibem  e  Bibliotheca  Oxomeng 
Bodleiana  Specimina  Versionum  Pentateuch!  aeptem  Anbin. 
rum,  nondum  editarum,  cum  Obaervalionibua.  Scripst  Heoiicns 
Eberhardus  Gottlob  Pavlus.    Jenv,  1789,  8vo. 

[iii.]  Tex  Psmsic  VxnsioK. 

1.  Pentateuchi  Versio  Persica,  interpiete  Jacobo  filio  Joscpb 
Tavos,  seu  Tawsensi,  Judeo.     Conatantuiopoli,  1546,  ibtio. 

This  extremely  rare  edition,  which  is  printed  wiih  Hebrew 
t^pes,  and  accomoanied  with  the  Hebrew  text,  is  reprinted  in  dw 
iourth  volume  or  the  London  Polyglott,  with  Fenian  cbarscteii 
and  a  Latin  translation. 

2.  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Domini  noatri  Jesu  Christi,  Venio 
Persica  Syriacam  et  Arabicam  suaviaaime  leddena:  ad  veifaa  el 

mentem  Graci  Textiia  fideliter  et  venuate  condnnala ¥tt 

Abrahamum  Whslocux.    Londini,  1657,  folio. 

3.  Evangelia  Quatuor  Persic^,  interprete  Symone  F.  Joseph 
Taurinensi,  juxta  codicem  Pocockianuni,  com  Verdone  Ladn 
Samuelis  Clerici.  Londini,  1657,  folio.  (In  the  fifth  toIiiiw 
of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

[iv.]  The  Ectptiait  VEnsiojrs. 
Coptic,  or  Dialed  of  Ltnoer  Egypt, 

1.  Qninqae  Libri  Moyaia  Prophets  in  Lingua  iBgyptua. 
Ex  M8S.  Vaticano,  Pariaienai,  et  Bodleiano  deacripsit,  tcliitifie 
vertit  David  Wilkiks.    Londini,  1731,  4to. 

2.  Psalterium  Coptioo-Aralncum.     Roms,  1744, 4to. 

3.  Psalterium  Alexandiinom  Coptico-Arabicum.  Komi; 
1749,  4to. 

Both  these  editions  of  tho  Coptic  Psalter  were  printed  it  ik 
expense  of  the  Con^gation  de  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rame.6r(M 
benefit  of  the  Copuc  Christians  in  Egypt.  The  Arabic  rewn  ii 
placed  by  Uie  side  of  the  Coptic  text. 

4.  Novum  Testamentum  ^gyptium,  vulgo  Copticmn,  a 
MS8.  Bodleiania  descripait,  cum  Vaticania  et  Parisienaboi  ooa- 
tulit,  et  in  Latinum  Sermonem  convertit  David  Wilxisi. 
Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1716,  4to. 

A  fragment  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  iv.  22.  and  di 
v.)  and  some  fragments  of  the  prophet's  epistle  to  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives  at  Babylon,  forming  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  hook 
of  Baruch,  are  printed  in  Coptic,  with  a  literal  Laiin  venioi.  xj 
M.  Quatremere,  in  his  Recherches  sur  la  Langne  et  Litt^torade 
TEffypte,  pp.  888--846.  (Paris,  1804),  who  has  illostnted  thea 
wiui  numerous  learned  notes. 

SahitHc,  or  Dialect  of  Upper  Egypt- 

5.  Appendix  ad  Editionem  Novi  Testamenti  OiBci  e  Codin 
Alexandrine  descripti  a  Q.  C.  Woide:  in  qui  oontinentor  Fng- 
menta  Novi  Testamenti,  jnxta  Interpretationem  Dislecd  finpfr 
rioris  iEgypti,  quie  Thebaica  vel  Sahidica  appeUator,  e  CokL 
Oxoniena.  maxima  ex  paite  desampta:  cam  Dineitatione  de 
Versione  iEgyptiaca,  quibus  subjicitur  Codids  Vatican!  CcMo. 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.  1799,  folio. 

This  work,  which  contains  the  completest  collection  of  fisgnwto 
of  the  Sahidic  Version,  was  prepared  for  the  nress  by  Dr.  nme, 
and  published  aiVer  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford. 

6.  Fridcrici  MiJarrxB  Commentatio  de  Indole  Versionis  Non 
Testamenti  Sahidica.  Accedunt  Fragmento  Bpistolaniin  Psiuii 
ad  Timotheum,  ex  Membranis  Sahidicia  Musei  Borgisni,  Veil- 
tria.    Hafnis,  1789,  4to. 

Pathmouric,  or  Dialect  ofPaohmour,  a  Province  of  the  DeUt^ 

7.  Fragmentum  Evangelu  S.  Joannia  Gneco-Coptico-Tbdiij- 
cum,  ex  Museo  Borgiano,  Latine  vciwim  et  Notis  iUostraluani) 
Augustine  Antonio  Gkobgio.    Roms,  1789,  4to. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  publication  in  tho  Ami/ 
Lical  Review,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  418 — 421. 

8.  Fragmenta  Basmurico-CopUca  Vctciis  ct  Novi  Tcstimjnfl. 
quae  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  asservantur,  cum  rebqms  ve^ 
sionibus  ^Egyptiis  contulit,  Latine  vertit,  ncc  non  cnt»«»f 
philologicis  adnotationibus  illustravit,  W.  F.  Ekoiu^sts 
Hafnis,  1816,  4to. 
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This  publicatioii  contains  fraji^ents  of  die  fim  and  fifth  chaptkia 
the  Prophectes  of  Isaiah,  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  St  John's  Goa- 
1,  of  St  Paul's  firat  Kptstle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistles  to  the 
)hesians  and  to  Philemon,  the  first  Epistle  to  ^e  Thessalonions, 
d  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Bashmouric,  Thebaic, 
d  Memphitic  Dialects,  with  a  literal  Latin  venion.  The  corres- 
nding  Greek  Text  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pa^e.  Notes  are 
bjoinod  pointing  out  tne  various  readings,  with  critical  remarks. 

[t.]  Etbiopic  Vimsiov. 

No  enthe  Ethiopic  Bible  has  been  printed.  Maach  (BibL 
icr.  part  iL  vol.  L  pp.  145^155.)  has  given  an  account  of  the 
rioos  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetament  which  have 
peared.    Of  theee  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice: — 

1.  Psalmi  et  Cantioorum  JSthiopice.  Studio  Johannia  Por- 
tN.    Roms,  1513,  4to. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures  ever  printed.  It  is 
try  rare :  it  was  eprinted  at  Cologne  in  1518,  in  iblio. 

2.  Psalterium  ^thiopice.    Londini,  1657.  folio. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible :  the  text  is 
ken  from  Potken's  two  editions,  with  vanous  readings,  and  notes 
,,'  Dr.  Edmund  Caatell. 

3.  Testamentum  Novum;  cum  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Hebneoe 
, . . . .  Que  omnia  Fr.  Petrus  JSthiopa,  auxilio  pioram,  sedente 
aulo  IIL  Pont  Max.  et  Claudio  illius  regni  imperatore,  im- 
rimi  curavit  anno  salutis  1548.    [Rome]  4to. 

This  edition,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  is  divided  into  two  vo* 
tmes  and  four  separate  parts,  vis.  1.  The  Gospels,  the  translation 
'  which  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Epistles,  where  the  trans- 
lor  appears  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task.  (The  Epistle  to 
«  Ileorews  is  placed  after  the  Gospels,  because  it  was  tne  only 
le  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  they  had  received  when  they  put 
press  the  Gospels,  Apocalypse,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the 
cta)<— 2.  The  Acts  of  tne  Apostles; — 3.  The  fourteen  Epistles  of 
tint  Paul;— 4.  The  seven  Catholic  Epistles; — ^The  Apocalypse  is 
ided  an  an  Appendix.  The  MS.  of  the  Acts  being  very  imper- 
ct,  its  chssms  were  supplied  from  the  Vulgate.  The  Roman 
Lition  was  reprinted  in  tne  London  Polyglott;  and  a  Latin  trans- 
tion  (^  the  Ethiopic  version  was  published  by  Professor  Bode  at 
runswick,  in  1752^1755,  in  2  vols.  4ta  (Michaelis,  voL  ii.  pp. 
>— 9a  610—614.    Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  153.) 

4.  Evangelia  Sancta  JBthiopica.  Ad  Codicum  Manuscripto- 
im  fidem  edidit  Thomas  Pell  Plait,  A.  M.  Londini,  1826, 4to. 

[vL]  Thb  Armxhiah  Vxbsios. 

Biblia,  Armenice.  Venetiis,  1805,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  BUde  was  printed  at  Amster- 
im  in  1666,  4to.,  and  was  not  very  cordially  received  by  the  Ar- 
enian  Christians,  in  consequence  of  its  editor  Uscan,  Archbishop 
Erivan.  having  altered  it  conformably  to  the  Romish  Vulgate  Latin 
mion.    The  second  edition,  which  was  printed  at  Constantinople 
1705,  also  in  4to.,  is  much  more  valuable:  it  was  collated  for 
'.  Holmes*s  Edition  of  the  Septuagint    Separate  editions  of  the 
ineaian  New  Testament  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1668  and 
98,  and  another  at  Venice  in  1789,  which  was  superintended  by 
-.  Zobrab,  a  learned  Armenian  divine,  who  had  collated  a  few 
inuscripts  for  it,  and  who  accompanied  it  with  some  short  notes, 
this  impression,  which  was  reprinted  verbatim  in  1816,  the 
i(or  marked  1  John  v.  7.  with  an  asterisk. 
in  1805,  the  same  learned  editor  published  at  Venice,  at  ^e  ex- 
ose  of  the  college  of  the  monks  of  St.  Lazarus,  his  critical  edition 
the  entire  Armenian  Bible,  for  which  he  made  use  of  sixty-nine 
nuscripts,  viz.  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  fifteen  of  the  iWms, 
rty-two  of  the  Gospels,  and  fourteen  of  the  Epistles  and  Acts  of 
)  Apostles.  He  took  for  the  basis  of  this  edition,  that  manuscript 
the  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
urate :  such  errors  as  were  discovered  he  corrected  by  means 
Mher  copies;  and  in  the  margin  he  inserted  the  various  readings, 
ether  with  the  number  of  manuscripts  by  which  they  were  sup- 
led,  and  a  few  critical  explanations,  when  necessary.    In  this 
lion.  Dr.  Zobrab  has  expunj^ed  1  John  v.  7.,  it  beiiw  unsupported 
imy  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  had  collated.   (Masch,  part  ii. 
.  L  pp.  173 — 180.  Cellerier,  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test,  pp  185, 
)    In  1825,  Dr.  Z.  published  a  neat  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
It  in  ancient  and  modem  Armenian,  in  one  volume,  8vo.    The 
llern  version  is  said  to  be  very  exact  and  literal. 

$  4.  AKciEirr  Western  Vebsiok8. 
[i.]  TsB  Latiit  Vsmsioirs. 

\^Hieronymian  Vertiont,  or  thote  made  before  the  time  of 

Jerome. 

i  Vetvs  Testamentvm  secvndvm  LXX  Latino  redditvm,  et 
vrtoritate  Bixti  Y.  Pont  Max.  editvm.    Additvs  est  Index 

tnvm  et  Loqnutionum  Hebraicanim,  GnBcarum,  Latinamm, 
m  observatio  vim  est  non  inutilis  futura.  Ronw,  in  ^dibvs 
Irti  Romani,  1688  folK     ^  _ 


This  edition  was  designed  as  a  ampanion  to  the  celebrated  adi 
tion  of  the  Septuagint,  printed  at  Rome  in  1586,  and  described  ia 
p«^23,ofthis  Appendix.  The  editor,  Flaminio  Nobili,  widi  the 
assistance  of  Antonio  Agelli,  collected  with  infinite  labour  all  the 
fragments  of  the  Ante-Ifieronymian  versions,  which  he  found  citad' 
in  Uie  works  of  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers :  the  deficient  passages 
he  translated  de  novo  into  Latin,  a  circumstance  which  diminishes 
the  value  of  his  work.  (Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  6,  7.)  This  vo* 
lume  is  extremely  rare :  a  copy  of  it  \m  in  the  Li  orary  of  the  Britinh 
Museum. 

S.  Biblionim  Sacrorum  Latins  Yemiones  Antique,  sea  Yetu 
Italica,  et  cetera  qusBcunque  in  Codicibus  MSS.  et  Antiquorum 
Libris  reperiri  potuerunt:  qus  cum  Yulgata  Latina  et  cum 
Textu  Greco  comparantor.  Acoedont  Pnefotiones,  Observft> 
tionis,  ac  Note,  Indexque  novus  ad  Yulgatam  i  regions  editam, 
idemque  locupletissimus.  Oper&  et  studio  D.  Petri  Sabatixx. 
Remis,  174 — 349.  3  tonus,  folio. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apo- 
cryphal books.  There  are  three  versions  of  the  Ptelms,  viz.  the  Old 
Itahc  Version,  that  of  Jerome,  and  the  modem  Vulgate  VendoD* 
The  New  Testament  forms  the  third  voluma  The  Greek-LatiA 
MSS.  consulted  by  Sabatier,  having  chasms,  he  has  supplied  them 
from  the  modem  Latin  Vulgate,  and  has  sometimes  sidded  in  'ha 
notes  quotations  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  For  a  full  descripti«.n 
of  this  magnificent  work,  see  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9, 10. 

3.  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex  Latins  Venionis  Antique,  sen 
Yeteris  ItaUce,  editum  ex  Codicibus  Manuscriptis,  aureis,  argen* 
teis,  parpureis,  aliisque  plusquam  millenarie  antiquitatis :  ^ 
Josepho  Blahchiko.     Rome,  1749.  2  tomis,  folio. 

A  splendid  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  taken  from  five  manu- 
scripts of  the  old  Italic  version,  viz.  the  codices  Vercellensis,  Vero- 
nensis,  Corbeiensis,  Brixianus,  and  Forojuliensis.  But  Michaelis 
has  reduced  these  to  four^  as  the  last-cited  MS.  contains  onlv  the 
corrected  version  of  Jerome,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  oeen 
printed  wi^  the  othera.    (Introd.  to  New  TesL  voL  ii.  p.  109.) 

For  bibliographical  details  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  other 
portions  of  the  Ante-Hieronymian  versions,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  16 — 19. 

4.  Codex  Quataor  Evangeliorum  Latinus  Rehdigerianusy 
Mattheus  et  Marcus,  cum  Textu  Greco  et  Editione  Vulg^ta 
collatus  ^  Joh.  Ephr.  Scbeibki..    Yratislavie,  1763.  4to. 

The  manuscript,  the  text  of  which  is  here  published,  is  preserved 
in  the  library  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Breslau. 

5.  Fragmenta  Yersionis  Antique  Latine  Ante-Hieronymiana 
Prophetarum  Jeremie,  Ezechielis,  Danielis,  et  Hoaee,  e  Codice 
Reecripto  Bibliothece  Wirceburgensis.  Edidit  Dr.  Fridericus 
Mi;HTX&.  Hafhie,  1821, 8vo.  (In  the  Miscellanea  Ilafniensia 
Theologici  et  Philologid  Aigumenti,  torn,  ii*  fasdc  L  pp.  81— 
148.) 

The  Codex  Rescriptus,  whence  these  fragments  of  an  Ante* 
Hieronymian  version  have  been  transcribed,  was  discovered  bf 
Dr.  Feder,  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Wurtzburg ;  who 
copied  nearly  all  that  is  legible,  comprising  portions  of  ttie  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  HDosea.  Dr.  Feder  hav- 
ing allowed  Dr.  Frederick  Miinter,  bishop  of  Seeland,  to  make  use 
of  his  labours,  that  learned  prelate  has  here  printed  the  fragments 
in  question.  They  differ  materially  from  the  fragments  occurring 
in  Sabatier's  splendid  publication  above  noticed.  Bp.  Miinter 
refers  the  date  of  the  original  writing  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century. 

The  Vertion  of  Jerome. 

8.  Euaebii  Hieronynii  Stridonensis  Presbyteri  Divina  Biblio- 
theca  ante  hac  inedita;  complectens  Translatioaes  Latinas  Yet»> 
ris  et  Novi  Testament!,  turn  ex  Uebieis  turn  Ghrecis  fontibus 
derivatas,  innumem  quoque  scholia  marginalia  antiqaiaima 
Hebrei  cujusdam  scriptoris  anonymi,  Hebreas  voces  pressius 

experimentis Studio  et  Lahore  Monachoram  ordinis  8. 

Benedict!  e  congregatione  S.  MaurL    Parisiis,  1693,  folio.  (The 
first  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome's  works.) 

For  an  account  of  Jerome's  biblical  labours,  see  Part  I.  Chap.  IL 
Sect  IV.  of  the  first  volume.  This  edition  is  printed  from  six 
manuscripts.  Editions  of  other  portions  of  Jerome^s  translation  an 
described  by  Masch,  part  iL  voL  iii.  pp.  21 — ^23. 

The  Latin  Vulgate  Version. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  Yulgate  are  so  very  noma 
rous,  that  two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  or  most  accessible, 
can  only  be  here  noticed.  A  particular  description  of  all  the 
editions  is  given  by  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  58 — 372. ;  and 
of  the  principal  editions,  by  Branet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  torn.  L 
art  Biblia.  Tvo  hundred  and  teventeen  l^atin  Bibles,  princi* 
pally  of  the  Yulgate  venion  (many  of  which  are  of  extraoM 
rarity),  are  described  in  the  Bibi.  Sussex.  voL  i  part  ii.  pp^  288 

^10. 
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GOTHIC  VERSION. 


[PabtL  Ckat.! 


"I.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate  Editionifl,  tribus  tomis  diatincta. 
Bmom,  ex  Tjrpographia  Apoatolica  Vaticana,  folio. 

After  the  praceding  title  we  read  the  following  on  an  engraved 
title-page : 

<*  Biblia  Sacne  Vulgate  Editionui  ad  Concilii  Tridentini  pre- 
acriptnm  emendata  et  a  Sixto  V.  P.  M.  reoognita  et  approbate. 
RonuB,  ex  Typographia  Apoetolica  Vaticana,  M.  D.  XC.^' 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  bestowed  upon  this  edition, 
which  by  a  bull  was  auQioritatively  declared  to  be  the  standard 
of  all  future  impressions,  its  extreme  incorrectness  excited  general 
discontent  At  first,  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  l^  print- 
ing the  requisite  corrections  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  were  to 
be  pasted  over  the  incorrect  passages:  but  Gregory  XTV.,  who 
succeeded  Sixtus  V.  in  the  pontificate,  found  it  more  convenient  to 
suppress  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  which  has  therefore 
become  of  extreme  ranty.  (Renouard,  Annales  de  I'lmpriraerie  des 
Aides,  tom.  ii.  pp*  164 — 166. 

2.  Biblia  Sacns  Vulgata  Editionia  Sixti  V.  Pootificia  Max. 
luasu  reoognita  et  edita.  Rome,  ex  Typogi^diia  Apoetdica 
Vaticana.   1692,  foUo. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  auspices  of  Clement  VIII., 
Che  successor  of  Sixtus  V.,  whose  constitution  declares  it  to  bo  the 
only  authentic  edition :  it  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions, 
printed  for  the  members  of  the  Romish  church.  For  an  account 
of  the  fatal  variances  between  these  two  revisions,  see  Part  I. 
Chap.  III.  Sect  II.  $  4.  of  the  first  volume.  A  third  edition  was 
printed  in  1593,  in  4to.  They  are  both  very  rare.  Copies  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sixtine  edition,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  BiblioTum  Sacrorum  Volgats  Venionis  Editio.  Juasu 
Christiantssimi  Regis  ad  Institationem  Serenisaimi  Delphini. 
Parisiia,  excudebat  Fr.  Amb.  Didot,  1785.  2  tonus,  4to. 

A  chefHi'cBuvre  of  typography :  onlv  two-hundred  and  fifty  comes 
were  printed  with  the  words  "  ad  uistitutionem  Serenissimi  tku 
phini"  in  the  title-page.  These  bear  a  higher  price  than  the  other 
quarto  copies,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France, 
reignot  states,  that  two  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  on  vel- 
lum. There  are  copies  of  the  same  edition  in  eight  volumes,  8va, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Galilean  cleigy,  by  the  printer,  F.  A.  Didot 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate  Editionia  Sixti  Quinti  Pont  Max. 
jossQ  recognita  atque  edita  Rome  ex  Typographia  Apoetolica 
Vaticana  MDXGIll  Editio  nova,  auctoritate  summi  pontifids 
Leonis  XII.  excusa.  Francofurti  a.  M.  [ad  Moenum],  1826, 
Royal  8vo. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  edition,  which  contains  all  the  prefatory 
and  other  preliminary  matter  of  the  Roman  edition;  and,  besides 
ihe  ordinaiy  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  it  also  has  the  old 
subdivisions  of  A.  B.  C,  &c,  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  first  volume. 

b.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate  Editionia,  SixtL  V.  Pont  Max.  juasu 
fBoogmta,  et  Clementia  Vm.  auctoritate  edita.  Paris,  1828,  8vo. 
A  neat  edi!tioa  from  the  press  of  F.  Didot 

*  *  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  found  in  all  the  Polyglott  editions  of 
the  Bible ;  and  various  other  editions  may  be  met  with,  the  price 
•f  which  varies  from  twelve  shillings  to  inree  or  four  guineas  and 
upwards,  according  to  their  rarity  and  condition. 


[it]  GoTBic  Vxsaioir. 

1.  Sacrorum  Evali'goliorum  Versio  Gothica  ex  Codice  Aigen- 
(eo  emendata  atque  suppleta,  cum  Interpretatione  Latina  et 
Annotationibus  Erici  Benzelii  non  ita  pridem  Archiepiscopi 
CJpaalienaia.  Edidit,  Observationes  suae  adjedt,  et  Grammaticam 
Gothicam  premiait  Edwazdus  Ltx.  Oxonii,  e  lypographeo 
Clarendoniano.    1760,  4to. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Go&ic  venion  of  the  four  Gospels.  The 
first  appeared  at  Dordrecht,  under  the  iuperintendence  of  Francis 
Junius  in  1665,>  4tD.  which  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  annexed. 
For  the  second  edition  we  are  indebtd  to  Geoive  Stiemhelm,  at 
Stockholm,  in  1671,  who  has  added  the  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and 
latin  Vulgate  versions  to  the  translation  of  Ulphilas.  This  third 
edition  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  learned  Eric  Benzel, 
archbishop  of  IJpsal  (who  made  a  new  copy  from  the  original 
manuscript) ;  ana  was  published  afler  his  decease  by  Mr.  Lye,  at 
Oxford,  in  1760,  in  small  folio.  It  is  executed  in  Gothic  letters; 
die  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are  corrected ;  and  many  of 
the  various  lections,  widi  which  the  Gothic  version  furnishes  the 
Greok  Testament  are  remarked  in  the  notes. 

S.  Ulphile  Versio  Gothica  nonnuUomm  Capitom  Epistole 
Paul!  ad  Romanoa,  e  Cod.  Biblioth.  Guelpherbytans,  com  com- 
meDtariis  Franciad  AnUmii  Kvittel.  [1762,]  4to. 

The  fingment  of  the  Gothic  Tendon,  printed  in  this  publication, 

>  There  are  copies  dated  in  1684 ;  bat  they  are  said  by  Uasch  to  be  the 
■una  edition  with  a  new  titls-page.    Fart  it  vol  ill.  d.  7D6. 


has  been  reprinted,  in  the  following  article,  and  alao  in  dw  amea 
dix  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lye's  Soxao  aod  Gothic  Luix 
Dictionary. 

3.  Fiagmenta  Vendonia  mphikiuB,  oontmentia  PastieBlas  afe- 
quot  Epistols,  Paul!  ad  Romanoa,  ex  Codioe  R«acripto  Bibfi. 
othecB  GuelphflirbytanB  emta,  et  a  Franciaco  Antonio  Knittei 
edita,  cum  aliquot  annotationibus  typia  reddita  a  Johonne  Isri 
Aooedunt  du»  Diaaertationes  ad  Philologiam  Mceso-Godikaai 
spectantes.    Upaalis,  1763,  4to. , 

4.  Johannxa  ab  Ihks  Scripta  Vernmem  Ulphilanam  et  Ua 
guam  MoBSo-Gothicam  illaatrantia,  ab  ipao  doctiaaimo  aocto. 
emendata,  noviaqne  acoeaaionibua  aucta,  jam  vero  ob  prestuitiiB 
ac  raritatem  collecta,  et  un^  cum  aliis  acriptis  ■imilia  acgoraea 
edita,  ab  Antonio  Friderico  Buaching.    Bmlini,  1773,  4ta 

This  volume,  which  is  not  of  verv  frequent  occarrmce,  ooDtuna 
Ihre's  learned  Disouisition,  entitled  Ulphilas  niixsamtns,-  vvtom 
firagmenta  of  Ulphilas's  version ;  five  dissertatioiis  iUostnuTe  fjf 
them ;  a  specimen  of  a  Glossarium  Ulphilannm,  'with  pr^scei  pnu 
fixed  to  it  In  an  appendix,  the  editor  has  subjoined  diiKfUtiaQt 
on  Ulphilas,  bv  Heupelius  (with  remarks  on  Ueupellus  by  OpbvhiX 
Esbeig,  and  wBdermaim ;  specimens  of  critical  observations  on  tbe 
old  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels,  by  John  Gordost  a  leaiwd 
Scottish  advocate ;  and  a  dissertation  by  Wachtar,  on  the  bngiap 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

5.  Ulfilas  Gothiaelie  Bibelmbcanwlning,  die  alteate  GenM- 
iscfae  Urkunde,  nach  Due'na  Text;  mit  einer  gf  miastiak- 
wortlichen  Latoiniachen  Uebenetsung,  uad  ainon  Gkoo;. 
auagearbeitet  von  Friedrich  Kail  Fvlda  ;  daa  Gluasar  ust|cif> 
beitet  von  W.  F.  H.  RxiHWAtn ;  und  den  Text  nach  Hutm 
genaner  abachrift  der  ailbemen  Handschiift  in  IJpaal,  soigiiJag 
berichtigt,  aamt  einer  historisch-kntisch^i  Kinleitnng,  venchso 
und  herausgegeben  von  Johann  Christian  Zjk.inr.  WeissodeK 
1806,  4to. 

A  learned  prefoce  by  J.  C.  Zahn,  in  the  German  langua^,  eta- 
tains  a  history  of  the  Gothic  version,  and  of  the  Tanous  preeedia^ 
editions  of  its  ftegments.  To  this  succeed  the  Crn^menta  ihm- 
jwlves,  in  the  Roman  character.  The  text  of  them  xs  gireo  frasi 
every  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  which  the  celebrated  scbohr  Ibn 
had  procured  to  be  made  under  his  own  inspection,  and  wiA  the 
design  of  printing  it  The  editor  has  placed  lhre*s  Latia  truaia' 
tion  by  the  side  of  the  text ;  and  has  also  added  an  iaierfineaiy 
Latin  version,  critical  notes  ^aced  at  the  foot  of  asdi  ji^e,  aiu 
an  historical  introduction.  These  are  followed  by  a  Granuisr  of 
the  Gothic  language  by  F.  K.  Fulda,  and  by  a  uoihic  Gkanry 
piled  by  W.  F.  H.  Reinwald.    "The  text  is  caiefdHy  ciTcn; 
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9.  Evangelii  secundum  Matthaom  Versio  Fiancica  aecoli  IX 
necnon  Gothica  asc.  IV.  quoad  superest.  Edidit  J.  Andreas 
ScaxiLLXR.    Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1827,  8vo. 

This  work  was  puUiahed  by  Professor  Sduneller  to  illostiats 
his  lectures  on  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  delivered  m 
the  University  of  Munich.  It  contains  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
in  the  Prankish  dialect,  from  a  MS.  of  Tatian's  Harmony,  of  the 
ninth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  at  St  Gall,  in  SwitxerUod 
The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  Version  are  giren  accarding  to  the 
Codex  Argenteus,  and  Uie  remains  of  the  Gothic  Version,  oiscover* 
ed  by  Mai  and  Count  Castiglioni.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
versions  will  show,  ^at  the  Frankish  and  Gothic  languages  aia 
only  dialects  of  the  same  ancient  language,  which  in  the  Upsp  of 
agea  have  gradually  deviated  fiom  each  other. 


the  grammatical  and  critical  remarks,  added  in  die  aiaifpn  mow, 
ore  short,  directly  applied  to  the  noint  and  well  cooreived :  sad 
the  whole  of  the  ricn  apparatus  ot  die  book  is  valuabie.**-HHiif'i 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test  bv  Dr.  Wait  vol.  i.  pp.  487. 488w^  A  coot 
of  this  curious  and  valuable  work  is  in  the  libraiy  of  ibe  Britoo  i, 
Museum. 

6.  The  Gothic  Gospel  of  Saint  Mattbew,  from  tbs  Codex 
Argenteus  of  the  fourth  Century;  with  the  correapoDdittg  Gnp^ 
liah  or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book  of  the  eighth  Ccntaiy, 
in  Roman  Characters;  a  literal  English  htmon  of  each;  and 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Etymologicid  Diaqoiaitiona  cm  Or^ginie 
Principlea.    By  Samuel  Hxitbball,  MA.    London,  1807,  8tol 

7.  Ulphile  Partium  Ineditanun,  in  Ambroaianis  Palhnpaeitii 
ab  Angelo  Maio  repertarum.  Specimen,  conjunctis  cons  gos- 
dem  MUdi  et  Carol!  Octavii  CaatilioiUBi  editum.  Mediolani,  1819, 
4to. 

This  work  is  illustrated  hy  two  platea ;  the  fiist  containing  fa^ 
similes  of  the  Codices  Rescripti  discovered  in  the  Ambroaian  li- 
brary (of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given),  and  ths 
other  containing  a  fao'cimile  specimen  of  a  Gredc  nathemancsi 
treatise,  in  which  the  names  of  Archimedes  and  ApoUonius  are 
mentioned,  and  which  Signer  Mai'  diaooveied  under  some  Lon- 
bard  Latin  writing  of  great  antiquity. 

8.  UlphiliB  Gh)thica  Vendo  Epistols  Divi  Paufi  ad  Corinthias 
aecunds,  quam  ex  Ambrooianft  Bibliothecsl  Palimpaestis  de- 
promptam,  cum  Interpretatione,  AdnotationibuSyGloaaaiio,  edidit 
Carolus  Octaviua  Castilliovjbub.    Mediolani,  1829,  4to. 
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[iiL]  Ths  ScxAToiric  Yx&siofl'. 

WiwUa,  linelz  Knigi,  wetchago  i  nowago  rawieta  pojasika 
iIowcn8ka.^-The  Bible,  that  is  to  aay,  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
jiew  Testament  in  the  Sclavonic  language.  Ostrog,  1581, 
folio. 

This  is  the  editio  princeps  of  the  enft'rs  Solavonio  Bible :  an  in- 
teresting account  of  various  previous  editions  of  detached  portions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  pains  bestowed 
ji  order  to  render  this  impression  correct,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  78 — 82.  Clement  (Biblioth. 
Corieuse,  torn,  iii*  PP*  441 — 444.)  has  given  a  minute  description  (^ 
it;  to  which  Dr.  Dibdin  acknowledges  himself  indebted  tor  part 
of  his  account  of  fUirl  Spencer's  copy.  (Bibliotheca  Spenceriana, 
vol.  i.  pp.  90—93.)  But  Dr.  Hendenon,  from  his  residence  in 
Russia,  and  his  critical  aoquaintance  with  the  Sclavonic  language, 
li&s  been  enabled  to  add  much  important  infonnation  (whida  does 
Qot  admit  of  abridgment)  relative  to  this  and  to  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  the  Sclavonic  version,  which  was  utterly  unknown  to 
hose  bibliogmpheiB.  See  his  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  83 — 86. 
9-103. 

[iv.]  Ths  AvoLo-SAXoir  Yibsioitb. 

1.  Hept-ateuchus,  Liber  Job,  et  Evangelium  Nicodemi,  Anglo- 
uonice.  Historis  Judith  Fragmentum,  Dano-Saxonice.  Edi- 
i  nunc  -primum  ex  MSS.  Codicibus  Edwaidue  Thwaitxs. 
•xoniffi,  lfi99,  8vo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Heptateuob,  that  is,  of  the  five 
ooka  of  Moses  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  was  made 
owards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  by  ^Ifric,  archbnhop  of 
>nterbury ;  and  was  published  by  Mr.  Tnwaites  from  an  unique 
Dsnuscript  preserved  m  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  book  of  Job, 
dio  translated  by  .£lfric,  was  printed  from  a  transcript  of  a  MS. 
n  the  Cottonian  Library  (now  in  the  British  Museum);  and  the 
ipocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  from  Junius's  copy  of  the  origi- 
lal  manuscript  m  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
rho  Danish-Saxon  version  of  the  book  of  Judith  (a  fragment  of 
fhich  is  given  in  the  publication  now  under  notice)  was  made 
luhnff  the  time  when  England  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the 
)8ni8h  kincB.  A  few  notes  on  ^iric's  pre&ce,  and  some  various 
eadings  cculected  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  of  the  book  of 
Ixodus.  and  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus,  close  this  curious 
nd  rare  volume. 

3.  Psaltcrium  Davidis  Latino-Saxonicum  Vetns,  a  Johanne 
'pELMAifiro,  D.  Henrici  fil.  editum  e  vetustissimo  exemplar! 
f  S.  in  Bibliotheca  ipaius  Henrid,  et  com  tribus  aliis  non  multo 
liniis  vetostis  collatum.    Londini,  1640,  4to. 

3.  The  Croepels  of  the  fower  Euangelistes  translated  in  the 
Ide  Saxons  tyme  oat  of  Latin  into  the  vulgare  toung  of  the 
Isxons,  newly  collected  out  of  aundent  Monamentes  of  the 
lyd  Saxons,  and  now  published  for  testimonie  of  the  same. 
«ondon,  printed  by  John  Daye.  1571,  4to. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  text  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  is  accompa- 
ied  by  the  English  version  then  in  use,  m  a  parallel  column, 
ividea  into  chapters  and  verses,  "  which,"  it  is  stated  in  a  pre&- 
)ry  note,  "was  observed  for  the  better  understandins  of  the 
jader."  The  editor  of  this  now  rare  volume  was  Matthew 
AKKER ;  it  has  a  pre&ce,  written  by  the  celebrated  martyrolpgist, 
ihn  FoxE,  by  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Two  other  editions  of  the  Anglo-Scixon  Gospels  have  been 
in  ted,  viz.  by  William  Lisle,  in  4ta,  London,  1658;  and  by 
bomas  Marshall,  in  4ta,  Dordrecht,  1665,  with  the  Mcso-Gothic 
iTsion.  Of  the  last  edition  there  are  copies,  witli  Amstardam, 
)84,  in  the  title ;  but  these  are  the  same  eoition,  vnth  a  new  title- 
ige. 


SECTION  VL 

MODERN  T1SSI0N8  OF  THE   OLD  AMD  KEW  TE8TAME1ITB. 

\  1.  Gekxbal  Obsbbvatioicb  oir  thx  Cibcvlatzoit  of  thx 

SCBIPTVRXS. 

Scarcity  and  highptieet  of  the  Scripturet, — ^IL  Rude  attemptt 
to  convey  an  idea  oftfieir  contents  to  the  poor  and  illiterate. 
— Account  of  the  Biblia  Paufbrux. — ^IIL  ,^^mber  and 
cUuoification  of  the  trarulatiom  of  the  Mible  into  nufdem 
langvages. 

I.  Ix  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  however  anxions  its  pro- 
issoTs  must  have  been  to  become  possessed  of  the  sacred  volume, 
nd  however  widely  it  was  read  in  their  assemblies  for  divine 
rorship,  still  the  publication  of  a  version  was  not  what  it  now 
i — ^the  emission  of  thousands  of  copies  into  the  world.  It  con- 
iited,  in  a  great  measure,  in  translators  peimittiDg  their  manu- 


scripts to  be  transcribed  by  othen ;  and  so  long  as  the  tedious 
process  of  copying  was  the  only  one  which  conld  be  resorted  to 
exemplars  of  the  sacred  writii  gs  must  have  been  multiplied  veiy 
slowly.  Before  the  inventions  of  paper  and  printing,  manuscripta 
were  the  only  books  in  use,  and  bore  such  excessively  high 
prices,  especially  those  which  were  voluminous,  that  few  besides 
the  most  opulent  could  afford  to  purchase  them  :>  even  mona»- 
teries  of  some  consideration  had  fteqnently  only  a  missal.  So 
long  as  the  Roman  empire  subsisted  in  Europe,  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Latin  universally  prevailed :  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  erection  of 
new  monarchies  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Latin 
language  became  so  altered  and  corrapted,  as  no  longer  to  be 
intelligible  by  the  multitude,  and  at  length  it  fell  into  disuse, 
except  among  the  eoclesiastica. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  the  Vulgate  Latin 
version  bad  ceased  to  be  generally  understood,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  any  intention  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deprive  the 
laity  of  the  Scnptures.  ^  Translations  were  freely  made,  although 
the  acts  of  the  saints  were  generally  deemed  more  instnictive. 
Louis  the  Debonnair  is  said  to  have  caused  a  German  version 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  made.  Otfrid,  in  the  same*'  (that 
is,  the  ninth)  *'  century,  rendered  the  Gospels,  or  rather  abridged 
them,  into  German  verse :  this  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  in 
several  respects  an  object  of  curiosity.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  we  find  translations  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  Kings,  and  the 
Maccabees,  into  French.  But,  after  the  diffusion  of  heretical 
principles,  it  became  expedient  to  secure  the  orthodox  faith  from 
lawless  interpretation.  Accordingly  the  council  of  Thoulouse, 
in  1229,  prohibited  the  laity  from  possessing  the  Scriptures ;  and 
this  prohibition  was  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent  occa- 
sion8.''> 

n.  Although  the  invention  of  paper,  in  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  transcrip- 
tion of  books  less  expensive,  yet  their  cost  necessarily  placed 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  who 
(it  is  well  known)  were  immersed  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 
Means,  however,  were  subsequently  devised,  in  order  to  convey 
a  rude  idea  of  the  leading  facts  of  Scripture,  by  means  of  the 
Block  Booktt  or  Booko  of  ImageB,  as  they  are  termed  by  Bibli- 
ographers, of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader. 

The  manufocturera  of  playiQg  cards,  which  were  first  invented' 
and  painted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  in  the  following  cen- 
tury begun  to  engrave  on  wood  the  images  of  the  saints,  to  which 
they  afterwards  added  some  veraes  or  sentences  analogous  to  the 
subject  As  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  proceeded,  its  proies- 
sore  at  length  composed  historical  sutjects,  chiefly  (if  not  en- 
tirely) taken  finom  the  Scriptures,  with  a  text  or  explanation 
engraved  on  the  same  blocks.  These  form  the  Books  of  Imagesx 
or  Block  Books  just  mentioned :  they  were  printed  from  wooden 
blocks ;  one  side  of  the  leaf  only  is  impressed,  and  the  corres* 
ponding  text  is  placed  beloWf  besidCt  or  proceeding  out  of  ths 
mouth  of  the  figures  introduced. 

Of  all  the  Xylographic  works,  that  is,  such  as  are  printed  fium 
wooden  blocks,  the  Biblia  Pait^bbvx  is  perhaps  the  rarest,  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient;  it  is  a  manual,  or  kind  of  catechism 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  of  the  common 
people,  whence  it  derives  its  name — Biblia  Pauperutn — the 
Bible  of  the  Poor ;  who  were  thus  enabled  to  acquire,  at  a  com* 
paratively  low  price,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  some  of  ths 
events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Being  much  in  use,  the  few 
copies  of  it  which  are  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
the  curious  are  for  the  most  part  either  mutilated  or  in  bad  con* 
dition.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  book,  and  the  circumstancet 
under  which  it  was  produced,  concur  to  impart  a  high  degree  of 
interest  to  it 

The  Biblia  Pauperum  consists  of  forty  plates,  with  extracts 
and  sentences  analogous  to  the  figures  and  images  represented 
therein :  the  whole  are  engraven  on  wood,  on  one  side  of  the 
leaves  of  paper;  so  that,  when  folded,  they  are  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  Thus,  as  the  white  sides  of  the  leaves  may  be 
cemented  together,  the  total  number  is  reduced  to  twenty, 

i  Concerning  tbe  rarity  and  high  prices  of  books  cmring  the  dark  ase% 
the  reader  wiUflnd  several  authentic  anecdotes  in  the  first  volume  of  an 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography,"  (pp.  316—349.),  by  tho  author 
of  this  work. 

a  Hallsm'B  View  of  Europe  during  the  Ifiddle  Ages,  voL  ii.  p.  636. 4to 
edition.  ^ 

>  They  appear  to  have  been  first  faivented  in  139a  by  Jaequemia  Grin- 
ffonneur,  a  painter  at  Paris,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  VI.  king  ef 
nwice,  who  liad  ftllen  faito  a  confirmed  melancholy,  borderiuf  on  inaantty 
Rees's  Cyck>p«dia,  vol  vi.  article  Cordr. 
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oecaase  the  first  and  laat  page  remain  blank.  Copies,  however, 
are  sometlraes  found,  the  leaves  of  which,  not  having  been 
cemented  on  their  blank  side,  are  forty  in  number,  like  the 
plates.  Each  plate  or  page  contains  four  busts,  two  at  the  top, 
and  two  at  the  bottom,  together  with  throe  historical  subjects : 
the  two  upper  busts  represent  the  prophets  or  other  persons 
whose  names  are  always  written  beneath  them ;  the  two  lower 
busts  are  anonymous.  The  middle  of  the  plates,  which  are  all 
marked  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  com- 
partment,* is  occupied  by  three  historical  pictures,  one  of  which 
18  takes  from  the  New  Testament :  this  is  the  type  or  principal 
subject,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  page,  between  the  two 
antitypes  or  other  subjects  which  allude  to  it.  •  The  inscriptions 
which  occur  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page,  consist  of  texts 
of  Scripture  and  Leonine  verses. 

Thus  in  the  fortieth  plate,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  copy,* 
the  two  busts  of  David  and  Isaiah  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  page,  between  two  passages  of  the  Bible. 
The  Jirtt  of  these,  on  the  left  of  those  prophets,  is  parUy  taken 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon  (chap.  v.  7,  8.),  and  runs  thus : — 
Legitur  in  Cantico  Canticorum  quarto  capite,  quod  (or  quo) 
spontiu  aUoquitur  tporuanif  et  earn  aumendo  dixit;  "Tota 
pulchra  et  arnica  mea,  et  macula  non  ett  in  te,  Veni,  arnica 
meat  vem,  coronabere"  Spomut  verua  iate  ett  Ckrittuti 
qui,  in  aisumendo  earn  tponsam,  qum  ett  anime  tine  macula 
omnia  peccati,  et  introducit  earn  in  requiem  etemam,  et  coronat 
cum  corona  immortaUtatia.^ 

The  aecond  passage,  which  is  on  the  right  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  runs  thus: — 
Legitur  in  Apocalypai  xxi^,  capite,  quod  angelua  Dei  appre- 
hendit  Jhoannem  Evangeliatam,  cum  eaaet  in  apiritu,  et  volena 
aibi  oatendere  archana  Dei  dixit  ad  eum  ;  "  Veni,  et  oatendam, 
tibi  aponaam,  uxorem  agni^*  Angelua  loquitur  ad  omnea  in 
jrenerali,  ut  veniant  ad  auacultandum  in  apiritu  agnum  inno- 
centem  Chriatum,  animam  innocentem  coronantem,* 

Beneath  tiie  bust  of  David,  which  is  indicated  by  his  name,  is  a 
scroll  proceeding  from  his  hand  inscribed  Tamquam  aponaua  domi' 
nua  procedena  de  thalamo  auo.  [See  Ps.  xix.  6.  Vulgate  Version.] 
Beneath  Isaiah  is  yaaye  vi,  with  a  label  proceeding  from  his 
hand  insciibed  Tanquam  aponaua  decoravit  me  corona.  [See 
Isa.  lii.  10.  Vulgate  Version.] 

The  letter  .  b  •  between  these  two  labels  denotes  the  order 
of  the  plate  or  page,  as  the  cuts  in  this  work  follow  each  other 
according  to  two  sets  of  alphabets,  each  of  which  extends  from 
s  to  b  only :  when  the  first  series  is  completed,  a  second  is 
oegun,  the  letters  of  which  are  distinguished  by  two  points 
.a..b*.c.«dcc 

In  the  central  compartment,  between  the  busts  above  described, 
is  the  type  or  principal  subject ;  it  represents  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous  in  tiie  eternal  world,  and  the  Redeemer  is  introduced 
as  bestowing  the  crown  of  life  on  one  of  the  elect  spirits.  The 
antitype  on  the  left  is  the  daughter  of  Sion,  crowned  by  her 
spouse  with  tiie  following  Leonine  verse, 

Laua  aie  vere:  apoaU  bh  a'iat  herej 

that  is, 

iMua  anime  vere  aponaum  bene  aenait  habere, 

Tne  antitype  on  the  right  is  an  angel,  speaking  to  St  John, 
witn  this  verse  beneath  .*'— 

Spoa'^  amat  apbaam  X*  nimia  et  apecioaamg 

that  is, 
Sponaua  amat  aponaam  Ckriatua  nimia  et  apecioaam. 

From  the  left-hand  figure  of  the  bust  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
proceeds  this  label : — corona  tua  c'cuUgata  [circumligata]  aiet 
''sit]  et  calciame  [caldamenta]  i  peb^  [in  pedibus],  with  a  refer- 
3nce  to  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxiv.  The  twenty-third  verse  of  that  chap- 
ter [Vulgate  Version]  is  most  probably  the  passage  intended. 

From  the  figure  on  the  right  (which  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  prophet  Hosea,  as  the  other  figure  may  mean  the 
prophet  Ezekiel)  proceeds  the  label  Sponaabo  te  mihi  in  aempi- 
•ernum,  &c.  with  a  reference  to  Hosea  v.  The  passage  alluded 
to  will  be  found  in  Hos.  ii.  19.  which  runs  thus :— iS^nsado  te 
mihi  in  aempiternum,  et  aponaabo  te  mihi  injuatitiOf  et  in  miae- 
ricordia  et  in  miserationibua,   [Vulgate  Version.] 

«  These  Letters,  Dr.  IlibdiD  think^  are  the  origin  of  the  signatures 
which  are  used  to  denote  the  order  or  the  sheets  in  printed  books.  Bib. 
t^nc.  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi. 

«  Made  from  the  last  pkte  or  page  of  the  exemplar,  which  was  the  late 
Mr.  Winet*s.    See  the  engraving  facing  the  title-page. 

»  The  above  sentences  are  printed  withovX  the  contractions,  which  are 
so  numerous  and  so  oomplex,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  understood  by  any 
who  are  not  conversant  in  ancient  records  and  earlv-prlnted  booka 

a  iiee  preceding  noti* 


The  last  tine  in  our  fac-simile  of  the  Biblia  Panpemm  may  b« 
thus  read:— 


F*  tfie  gaudtt  aie  tibi,  qU  bonu  daJT  6me, 

that  is, 
Veraua.    Tune  gaudent  animm  aibi  quum  bonum  datur 

Bibliognphen  are  by  no  means  agreed  caneeming  the  age* 
which  tlMy  assign  to  the  carious  volimie  above  deacribed.  Dr. 
Dibdin,*  it  is  apprehended,  dates  it  too  low,  in  fixing  it  to  tha 
year  1460;  and  though  the  cuts  are  not  detsgned  in  so  heavy 
and  Gothic  a  style  as  Baron  Heinecken  ascribes  to  tbem,  yci  tki 
execution  of  them  on  the  wood-blocks  is  confeasfldly  veiy  cosne, 
as  our  specimen  (which  is  an  exact  ftiHomile)  will  abondaatly 
prove.  The  form  of  the  letters  also  is  too  Gotluc,  and  too  void 
of  proportion,  to  bear  so  late  a  date :  indeed,  if  they  be  compared 
with  the  letters  exhibited  in  some  of  the  iao-similea  in  the  XUbii^ 
theca  Spenceriana  (which  are  supposed  to  have  been  execmed 
between  1420  and  1430),  the  similarity  of  coaneneas  in  the 
shape  of  the  letters  will  render  it  probable  that  the  BiUia  Ps»- 
perum  b  nearly  of  equal  antiquity.  In  fret,  it  is  this  vsy 
coarseness  of  the  letters  (as  Heiiiecken  has  icmaiked)  whidi  ba 
caused  the  edition  above  described  to  be  preferred  to  evexy  otkr 
of  the  Biblia  Pauperum.' 

III.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  eeo- 
tury,  and  the  establishment  of  the  glorious  Refbrmation  throoeb- 
out  Europe  in  the  following  century,  facilitated  the  circohlbs 
of  the  Scriptures.  Wherever  its  pure  doctrines  penetrsted,  tJie 
nations  that  embraced  it,  adopting  its  grand  principle— thai  the 
Bible  contains  the  religion  of  Protestants — ^were  natuiallj  d»> 
urous  of  obtaining  the  sacred  volume  in  their  respective  iaa- 
guages. «  And  even  in  those  countries  into  which  the  refofmed 
doctrines  were  but  partially  introduced,  it  was  fivund  neceoaij 
to  yield  so  fer  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  to  admit,  in  a  fimiSed 
degree,  vernacular  translations  among  the  people.8  Since  the 
Reformation,  wherever  learned  and  pious  misaionaries  have  car 
ried  the  Christian  faith,  the  Scriptures  have  been  transbled  ints 
the  languages  of  its  professors. 

The  total  number  of  dialects,  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  irtirili^ 
is  computed  to  be  about  five  hundred ;  and  of  these  spmewhat 
more  than  one  hundred  appear  to  constitute  langusges  generically 
distinct,  or  exhibiting  more  diversity  than  resemblance  to  each 
other.     Into  upwards  of  one  hundr^  and  fiffy  of  these  various 
dialects  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  translated,  dther  whoBy 
or  in  part;  and  not  less  than  sixty  of  them  are  venioDs  in  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  Asia.    It  is  obvious  that  tot  few 
modem  versions  can  be  of  service  in  the  critidam  or  iirteiprela> 
tion  of  the  Bible ;  but  as  the  author  has  been  eensored  for 
omitting  them  in  the  first  edition  of  this  woik,  he  has  endea 
voured  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  procure  the  best  inibr- 
mation  possible,  on  a  topic   so  interesting  to  every  sincere 
professor  of  Christianity. 

•  Baron  Heinecken,  who  haa  examined  several  cofries  of  tbU  work  «i& 
minute  attention,  has  diacovered  five  different  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pas- 
perum ;  the  fifth  ia  easily  known,  as  it  has  fifty  plates.  la  ezecnom  the 
other  four  editions,  the  engravers,  he  observes,  have  worked  wUh  sack 
exactness,  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  any  of  ttiem.  soite 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the  first    Tlie  attentive  bififiapv 

Eher,  however,  will  discover  several  vsriations.  These  are  pointed  oat  bj 
[einecken,  who  has  described  the  subjects  of  the  different  [dates  or  teafn 
with  much  minuteness.  As  his  interesting  vrork  is  in  the  hand  of  t\zrj 
bibliographer  and  amateur,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  bis  Id6e  d^e:« 
Collection  d'Estampes,  pp.  293—333. ;  from  which  Santander  has  abrirind 
his  neat  account.  Diet  du  zv.  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207~21Oi  Lambioet  (Ke- 
cherches  sor  I'Imprimerie,  pp.  61—72.)  and  Daunou  (Analyse  des  0|hbhibi 
sur  I'Origine  de  rimprimerie,  pp.  7—15.)  have  short  but  iiUereatinf  aaaott 
relative  to  this  and  the  other  booka  of  images,  which  will  renaj  the  trooUe 
of  perusal  to  those  who  have  not  the  dear  volume  of  Hdnecken,  or  the  eb- 
borate  work  of  Santander. 

•  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  1.  p.  xrvL 
1  The  rarity  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  has  caosed  the  few  copies  of  it, 

which  are  known  to  be  extant,  to  oe  sold  for  the  most  exorfattant  prices. 
These  indeed  have  varied  according  to  the  condition  and  dIflkreBce  of  te 
several  editions.  The  copy  which  Heinecken  describes  as  the  first  (awl 
which  is  noticed  above)  cost  at  the  sale  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  1753,  1000  Irrrei 
<43t  15s.);  at  the  sale  of  M.  Gaignat,  in  1769,  830  livres  (362.  6«.);  at  tiK 
sale  of  M.  Paris,  in  1791, 6U ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Wtllet,  in  1^  two  bmMked 
and  forty-five  guineas !  The  edition  described  by  Heinecken  as  the  se- 
cond, prodaced,  at  M.  Verdnssen's  sale,  in  177S,  2S0  florins  oi  exchaccs 
(about  242.) ;  at  that  of  M.  la  VaUiere,  in  1783,  780  livres  (342.  8s.  6d) ;  sad 
at  that  of  M.  Crcvenna,  in  1789,  916  livres  (41(.  7a.  del).  Copies  of «?•£&« 
Pauperum  are  in  his  Majesty's  libranr  (formerly  Gaizriat's  ci{:>, ;  in  tfest 
of  Earl  Spencer :  the  Bodleian  and  (Jorpns  Christi  Libraries,  at  Oxford: 
Corpus  Christi  College  Library,  Cambridge ;  in  the  Hnnterian  Muaeuoi, 
Glaafow(it  is  very  imperfect);  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (fonsefly 
Valliere's  cony :  it  is  imperfect) ;  and  in  the  Public  Library  al  Bade.  For 
an  account  of^the  Speculum  Humana  Salvationia  and  the  other  canons 
Books  of  Images,  see  the  author's  Introduction  to  Bibll<%raphy,  voL  iL  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  v.— jQv.;  and  Baron  Heineoken's  Id6e  G«D«rsle  &une  Ooilee* 
tion  complete  d'Estampes.    Leipsic,  1771, 8va 

■  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circulation  of  the  ScriptORi 
by  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Thoi&aon  and  Onne  (Perth,  1915^  8vo.).  p^  H. 
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The  modem  Teruons  of  the  Scriptures  are  twofold,  viz.  in  the 
litin  language,  and  in  the  vernacular  language  of  all  the  coun- 
(ies  in  which  ChrisUanity  has  been  propagated ;  and  both  are 
Bade  either  by  persons  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
r  bv  Protestant*. 

,3.  Modern  Latin  Vbrsxons  of  the  Old  JlND  Nrw  Tes- 
tament. 

L]  Latin  Vibsions  or  thb  xntibb  Bible,  ob  ob  thb  Old 

Tbstaxxnt. 

Verrion8  made  by  Romanittt, 

Or  the  modem  Latin  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made 
y  individuals  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  those 
f  Pagninus,  Montanus,  Malvenda,  Cajetan,  and  HouUgant,  are 
larticularlj  worthy  of  notice.^ 

1.  Paobinitb. — ^Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti  nova  translatio, 
er  Sanct  Paonibitx  edita.    Lugduni,  1528,  in  large  4to. 

Sinctes  Pagninos,  a  Dominican  monk,  was  the  first  modem  ori- 

Dtal  scholar  who  attempted  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the 

chptunis  from  the  original  languages.    Having,  in  the  course  of 

is  studies,  been  led  to  conceive  that  the  Vulg[ate  Latin  Version 

r  Jerome  (of  which  an  account  has  been  given  m  the  first  volume 

r  this  work)  was  greatly  corrapted,  he  undertook  to  form  a  new 

anslation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  following 

erome  only  where  he  thought  that  his  venion  corresponded  to  the 

riffinal.    UDder  the  patronage  of  the  P<>pes  Leo  X.,  Hadrian  VI., 

Qd  Clement  VIL,  he  devoted  tweaty»fiveyean  to  this  great  work; 

rhich  was  first  published  at  Lyons  m  1588.    The  Jews  who  read  it 

ttested  its  fidelity.    The  great  fault  of  Pagninus  is,  that  he  has  ad- 

ered  too  closel  v  and  servilely  to  the  original  text ;  and  this  scrupu- 

>U8  attachment  nas  made  his  translation  obscure,  barbarous,  and  lull 

f  solecisms.    He  has  also  altered  the  commonly-received  names 

f  men  and  cities,  and  has  substituted  others  in  their  place,  which 

re  pronounced  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Masorites. 

%uagh  this  translator's  labours  were  very  sevorelY  criticised  by 

*ather  Simon,  yet  he  acknowledges  his  great  abilities  and  leam- 

Qg ;  and  all  the  latter  commentators  ana  critics  concur  in  justly 

ommending  his  work,  as  being  remarkably  exact  and  iaithful,  and 

dmirebly  adapted  to  explain  Uie  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text 

'agninos  afterwards  translated  the  New  Testament  from  the 

treek,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Pope  Clement  VU.    It 

res  printed  with  the  former  at  Lyons,  in  1528.    In  1557,  Robert 

ilephena  printed  a  new  edition  of  nis  translation  in  two  volumes 

i>lio,  with  corrections ;  but  it  contains  only  the  Old  Testament  of 

^agninuB*s  version.    The  New  Testament  is  given  in  the  Latin 

eraion  of  Beza,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  32.  infra, 

2.  MoNTABiTs.i— Biblia  Latina  Pagnini,  ^  Benedicto  Aria 
foNTAiro  recognita.    Antveipis,  1584,  folio. 

The  translation  of  Pagninus  was  revised  bv  Benedict  Arias 
fontanus,  who  has  erroneously  been  considered  as  a  new  trans- 
itor  of  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  language.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
ranslate  the  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  number  of  Latin  ones; 
y  that  he  has  acc(Mnmodated  his  whole  translation  to  the  most 
srupuious  rules  o£  grammar,  without  any  regard  to  the  elegance 
f  his  Latini^.  Montanus's  edition,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
ither  as  a  grammatical  commentary,  than  a  trae  version,  and  as 
eing  adapted  to  instruct  yoon^  beginners  in  the  Hebrew,  than  to 
d  read  separately :  being  pnnted  interlinearily  with  the  Latin 
'ord  placed  exactly  over  the  Hebrew,  it  saves  the  student  the 
ouble  of  frequently  referring  to  his  Lexicon.  In  the  New  Tes- 
.ment,  Montanus  cnanged  only  a  few  words  in  the  Vulgate  ver- 
on,  where  he  fi>und  it  to  diner  from  the  Greek.  This  revision 
IS  been  yery  frequently  printed  in  various  sizes:  it  is  also  found 
I  the  Antwerp,  Pkris,  ana  London  Polyglotts. 

3.  Maltbnba.— Thorns  MALTBirnjs  Commentarii  in  Scrip- 
iram  Sacram,  una  cum  nova  ex  Hebiso  translatione,  variisque 
ctionibus.    Lugduni,  1650,  5  tomis,  foUo. 

The  translation  of  Thomas  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican, 
eing  mora  grammatical  and  barbarous  than  that  of  Montanus,  is 
lit  little  esteemed,  and  has  fallen  into  oblivion. 

4.  Cajxtab. — Librorum  Veteris  Testament!,  scilicet  Pent^ 
tuchi,  Josus,  Judicum,  Regum,  Paralipomenon,  Eedrs,  Nehe- 
lis,  Job,  Psalmorum,  Proverbiorum  Salomonis,  et  prionim 
ium  capitum  Esais,  Versio  nova  Latina  ex  Hebneo  a  Thoma 
3  Vio,  Cardinale  Cajxtaito,  ope  duorum  Linguam  Hebrmim 
uentium  (alterius  Hebrai  Magistri  illius  lingue,  alteriua  Chris- 
ani)  instituta  juxta  methodum  quam  ipse  tradidit  in  pmlatione 
>mmentarionim  in  Psahnoa.    Lugduni,  1639,  6  vols,  folio. 

The  version  which  bears  the  name  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  strictly 
leaking,  is  not  his  production ;  having  been  made  by  two  per^ 
tns  (one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Christian),  both  of  whom  were  well 

*The  materials  of  this  section  ore  derived  from  Bfarsh*8  snd  Boemsr's 
dition  of  Lelong's  Bibllothecs  Baen,  vol  ii.  Walcbll  Bibliotheea  Theo- 
gica  Selects,  VOL  Iv.  pp.  64—76.  CsrpaovU  Critics  flsers,  Veteris  Tes* 
menti,  pp.  707—757.  Simon's  Hist  Cntiqne  du  Vieuz  Testament,  Urrc  ii. 
a.uli. 


skilled  in  the  onginal  language  of  the  sacred  vct-jme.  Cojefav 
carefully  avoided  those  barbarous  expressions  which  he  must  liaT« 
used  if  his  version  had  been  gremmatically  literal. 

5.  HouBioABT. — ^Biblia  Veteris  Testamenti  Latine,  ex  Ver 
sione  Carol!  Francisci  Houbigabt.  Lutetis  Parisiorum,  1753 
4  tomis,  iblio. 

The  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  printed  by  Fathei 
Houbigant  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (noticed  in 

C.  31.  supra),  is  not  framed  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
ut  acconling  to  the  text,  as  he  thought  it  should  be  corrected  by 
manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and  critical  conjectures.  The  Latin 
text  of  Houbigant's  version  was  also  printed  at  Paris  in  1753,  in 
8  vols.  8va  This  version  is  much  admired  for  its  elegance  and 
energy. 

Verrioiu  made  by  Protettantt, 

Since  the  Reformation,  several  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  Tea* 
tament  have  been  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  learned 
Protestants.  The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Munster,  Leo 
Juda,  Castalio,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Schmidt,  Dathe,  Schott, 
and  Winzer. 

1.  MuBSTHv— Biblia  Latina,  ex  Veraione  Sebastiani  Mvk- 
STBBi.    Bssiles,  1534;  1546,  folio. 

In  the  year  1534,  Sebastian  Munster  printed  at  Basle  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with 
the  Hebrew  text ;  and  in  1546  he  published  a  second  edition, 
with  the  addition  of  some  notes,  which  Father  Simon  thinks  usefUl 
for  understanding  the  style  of  the  sacred  writings.  Without  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  grammatical  signification  of  the  words,  like  Pagm* 
nuB  and  Montanus,  he  has  given  a  more  free  and  intelligible  version : 
but  by  not  deviating  from  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  has 
retained  some  of  its  peculiar  idioms.  He  has  also  availed  himself 
of  the  commentaries  of  the  best  of  the  rabbinical  writers.  Though 
Simon  freely  censures  particular  parts  of  Monster's  version,  he 
decidedly  prefers  it  to  those  of  Pagninus  snd  Montanus ;  and  Huet 

f fives  him  the  character  of  a  translator  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew 
an^uage,  whose  style  is  veiy  exact,  and  conformable  to  Uie 
original. 

S.  Lbo  Judaw— Biblia  Sacro-Sanda  Testamenti  Veteris  et 
Novi,  e  sacra  KebrtBorum  lingua  GnBcorumque  fontibus,  con* 
sultis  simul  orthodoxis  interpretibus  religiosissime,  tnnslata  in 
sermonem  Latinum.  Tiguri,  1543,  folio ;  1544,  8vo.,  and  ▼arions 
subsequent  editions. 

The  translation  which  bears  the  name  of  Leo  Juda  was  com 
menced  by  him ;  but  beins  prevented  by  death  from  finishing  the 
work,  he  left  it  to  be  completed  by  Theodore  Bibliander,  profossor 
of  divinity  at  Zurich.  With  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Pellicon, 
who  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  place,  Bibliander  trans- 
lated the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew ;  the  New 
Testament  was  undertaken  by  Peter  Cbolin  and  Rodolph  Gualter, 
two  learned  Protestants,  at  that  time  resident  at  Zurich,  lliis 
version  was  first  printed  in  1543,  and  was  reprinted  by  Robert 
Stei^ens  at  Paris,  in  1545,  with  the  addition  of  Uie  Vulgate  version, 
in  two  columns,  and  with  short  notes  or  scholia,  hut  without 
specifying  the  translator's  name.  Though  it  was  condemned  by 
tne  divines  at  Paris,  it  was  fovounbly  received  by  Uioae  of  Sala- 
manca, who  rewinted  it  with  some  trifling  alterations.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  oe  very  fiiithfril ;  and  its  style  is  more  elegant  than 
that  of  Munster :  but  the  translators  are  said,  in  sMBe  instances,  to 
have  receded  too  for  from  the  literal  sense. 

3.  CA8TALio.-^BiMia  Latina,  Inteiprate  Sebastxano  Casta* 
LioBx.    BasUeo,  1573,  folio;  Lipsis,  1738,  4  tomis,  12mo. 

The  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Chatillon,  or  Castalio  (as  he  is 
generally  called),  was  begun  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  finished  at 
Basle  in  1550,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.  His  design  was,  to 
render  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  elegant  Latin  like  that  of 
the  ancient  classic  authon;  but  his  sWle  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  critics,  as  being  too  much  aflected,  and  destitute  ol 
that  noble  simplicity,  grandeur,  and  energy,  which  characterize 
the  sacred  originals.  Professor  Dathe,  however,  has  vindicated  this 
learned  Protestant  from  these  charges.  Castalio's  version  has  been 
frequently  reprinted :  the  best  edition  of  it  is  said  to  be  that  printed 
at  Leiosic,  in  1738,  in  4  vols.  12mo.;  but  the  folio  edition,  printed 
in  1573,  is  in  most  request,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but 
also  because  it  contains  the  autlK>r's  last  correctioub,  ingether  with 
a  very  complete  table  of  matters. 

4.  JuBivB  and  TBXxxLi.n78. — ^Testamenti  Veteris  Biblim 
Sacra:  sive  Libri  Canonid  prises  Judnorum  EcdesiB  a  Deo 
traditi,  Latini  reoens  ex  Hebneo  focti  brevibusque  scholiis  illus- 
trati  ah  Immanuele  Tbxxxlkio.  Acceawrunt  Libri,  qui  vulgo 
dicuntur  Apocryphi,  Latine  redditi  et  notis  quibusdam  aocti  a 
Francisco  Jvbio.  Quibus  etiam  adjunximus  Novi  Testamenti 
Llbros  ex  Sermone  Syro  ab  eodem  Tremellio,  et  ex  Gnsco  a 
Theodoro  Bxxa  in  Latinum  versos,  notisque  itidem  illustiadoa 
8ecimd&  eur&  Francisci  Junli.    Geneva,  1590,  4to 
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The  vervkm  of  Francii  Jtiniuf  and  Inun&nuel  Tremelliiu  was 
6nt  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  foar  tomes  folio,  in  the 
vean  1575-76-79 :  it  was  subsequently  corrected  by  Junius,  and 
nas  since  been  repeatedly  printed.  By  the  Protestant  churches  it 
was  received  wilh  great  approbation ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  held  in 
great  esteem  for  iti  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity.  Father 
Simon  criticised  it  with  great  severity ;  but  our  learned  country- 
man, Ma^ew  Poole,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  SynapHi  CrUicorum 
Saerorum,  reckom  it  among  the  best  versions:  and  the  ecclesias* 
tical  historian,  Dupin,  commends  it  for  its  close  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew.  Jtyiius  and  TremelUus  have  been  very  particular  in 
expressing  the  article  by  demonstrative  pronouns^ 

5.  Schmidt. — ^Biblia  Sacra,  sive  Testamentum  Yetas  et 
Novum  ex  Unguis  originalibus  in  Linguam  Latinam  translatum, 
idditis  Capitum  Summariis  et  Partitionibus,  a  Sebastiano  Schxi- 
sio.    Argentorati,  1696|  4to. 

Sebastian  Schmidt  was  professor  of  oriental  lanauages  at  Stras- 
bargh.  Of  his  version,  which  vras  published  af&r  the  author's 
decease,  there  have  been  several  editions.  It  is  strictly  literal; 
•nd  is  chiefly  useful  to  students  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

6.  DATHXd — ^Libri  Veteris  Teatamenti,  ex  racemnone  Textfts 
Hebrni  et  Y  ersionum  Antiquarum,  Latine  versi,  Notis  philologida 
et  critids  illustrati  a  Joanne  Augooto  Dathio.  Hals,  1773- 
89.   6  vols.  8vo. 

The  version  of  John  Augustus  Dathe,  who  was  professor  of  ori- 
ental literature  at  Leipsic,  is  deservedly  in  high  repute  for  its 
general  fidelity  and  elegance,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  Prof.  Dathe  "  never  published  any  part,  until  he  hod 
repeatedly  explained  it  in  his  public  lectures,  and  convinced  him- 
self that  no  difficulty  remainea,  but  such  as  could  not  be  removed. 
In  this  manner  was  his  translation  produced,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  perpetual  commentary."  (Aikin's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, vot  z.  Supplement,  p.  906.) 

7.  ScHOTT  and  Wiirxsa.— Libri  Sacri  Antiqui  FoBderia  ex 
Sermone  Hebmo  in  Latinum  translati ;  notadone  brevi  pcsBcipos 
Lectionum  et  Interpretation  am  diversitatis  addita.  Auctoribua 
D.  Henrico  Aagusto  Schott  et  Julio  Friederico  WiHtxa. 
Yolumen  primum.    Altons  et  Lipsie,  1816,  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only ;  the  three  first  books 
were  translated  by  M.  Schott,  and  the  two  last  by  M.  Winzer ;  but 
the  whole  work  has  been  so  carefully  revised,  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  prodnctk>n  of  only  one  person.    It  professes  to  be  very  close. 


[ii.]  Latiit  Yebsighs  or  tbb  Nrw  TjisTAinirr. 

1.  Ebasxusw — ^Novi  Testament!  ^ditio  poetrema,  per  Deaide- 
riom  EaASXux,  Roterodamum.     Baailes,  1535,  8vo. 

The  celebrated  Erasmus  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  language  from  the 
original  Greek.  His  obiect  was,  to  give  a  foithful  voA  clear  ve^ 
sion,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  he  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible at  that  time.  In  this  version  he  followed  not  only  the  printed 
copies,  but  also  four  Greek  manuscripts ;  according  to  the  example 
oi'  Jerome,  he  varied  but  little  from  the  Yulgate.  The  first  edition 
of  his  tnmslation  appeared  with  his  Greek  Testament  in  1516,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  by  whom  it  was  highlyoommended 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  which  he  wrote  to  Erasmus.  The  pontifTs 
praises,  however,  did  not  pravent  his  labours  from  being  censured 
with  great  severity  bv  oertaii^  writers  belonging  to  the  Romish 
'x>mmunion,  against  whom  Erasmus  defended  himself  with  great 
pirit  His  version  has  been  frequently  printed  and  corrected,  both 
himself  and  by  his  editon. 

2.  Beza. — ^Novum  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Teatamentum.  Latine 
jam  olim  a  Yeteri  Interprete,  nunc  denuo  k  Theodoro  Bxxa 
▼ersom,  cum  ejosdem  annotationibus,  in  quibua  ratio  interpreta- 
tionis  redditur.    Oliva  Roberti  Stdphoni  [Geneva],  1556,  folio. 

This  version  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  On  account  of  its 
fidelity,  it  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  Protestanti  of 
every  denomination.  Bishop  Walton,*indeed,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  justly  charged  with  departing  unnecessarily  from  Uie  com- 
mon readings,  without  the  authority  of  manuscripts ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  Beza's  translation  will  show  that  that  distinguished 
prelate  was  in  this  instance  mistaken. 

3.  Chr.  GhiiL  Thalxxaitki  Yenio   Latina  £vang«Iioram 
Matlhsi,  Mard,  Lues,  et  Jobannis,  itemqne  Actaum  Apostolo- 
rum,  edita  a  G.  G.  Titlmanno.    Berolini,  1781,  8vo.    The  re 
tnaining  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  translated  by  M. 
faspis,  and  entitled, 

Yenio  Latina  Epistolanim  Nov!  Testamenti,  perpetua  anno- 
tatione  illoatrata  a  Godofredo  Sigismnndo  Iaspib.  LipeiB, 
Y0I.L  1793,  Yol.n.  1797,  8vo.  Editio  nova,  Lipain,  1831. 
S  tomifi  8vo. 

4.  Sacri  novi  Testamenti  Libri  omnea,  veteri  Latinitate  donati 
ab  Henrico  Godofiredo  Rxichabdo.    Lipeiie,  1799,  8vo. 

5.  SxBAaTiAsri^ — ^Novum  T^irtamentum  ob  frequentes  omni- 


um Interpretationum  Hallncmationea,  none  demom  ez  Codia 
Alexandrino,  adhibitis  etiam  compluiibos  manuscaiptM  fmaxA 
busque  Lectiombiu  editia^  samma  fide  ae  cori  Lstine  ndditm 
Omnibus  Sacris  Auctoribua  Grada,  Sacris  Griticis,  Oonviii,  ei 
Instructioribus  per  totam  Ghnciam  Ecdcsiastids  Yiiii  diligeoiisi 
sime  consultia.  Inteiprete  Leopoldo  Sbbabtiaxi.  Loaiu, 
1817,  toyal  8vo. 

M.  Sebastiani  is  advantageooaly  known  to  scholan  u  the  edito 
of  Lycophron  (Romie,  180^  4to.).  His  version  is  made  fras  1^ 
text  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  with  which  the  trasUMr 
states  that  he  collated  several  manuscripu  and  collectiouof  rtnoa 
readings,  availing  himself  bIso  of  eveiy  critical  aid  he  csdd  pn. 
core,  uid  particiuarly  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fkthen,  aad  t)ie 
assistance  of  the  most  learned  of  me  modem  Greek  clemr.  To 
obtain  the  latter,  M.  Sebastiani  expressly  travelled  tkrowh  liw 
whole  of  Greece.  In  all  dodrinal  points,  this  veisioii  ii  mSt  oos. 
formable  to  the  tenets  inculcated  6y  tie  RoniA  ehmrck. 

%*  For  notices  of  the  modem  Latin  Yenkns  of  Schott,  Nube, 
and  Goeschen,  see  pp.  16,  18,  and  19,  of  this  AppeuiiL 

$  3.  YlRBIOltB  IN  THl  LaNOITAOBS  OF  MoDmr  £UMPL 

[L]  Ybbsiobs  IV  TBB  Laxouaoes  apOKBB  IB  m  Bumi 

ISLBS. 

En^Ush  Prote9tant  Vcrtiom,^ 

Although  it  is  impoaaible,  at  thia  distance  of  time^  to  ueertai 
when  or  by  whom  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  vk^ 
as  well  aa  the  earliest  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  tmubiri 
into  the  lang^uage  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  we  know  that,  lot  imf 
hundred  years,  they  were  fiivoured  with  the  posieenoD  of  {WLrt 
least,  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Of  ^ 
Anglo-Saxon  versions  an  account  haa  already  been  girea;  ta 
which  wa  may  now  add,  that  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  V^i^ 
teach,  of  Joshua,  part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  ud  of  tb 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  and  the  Mao^bees,  is  tttrilntaito 
EUHc  or  Elfiped,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canteiburj,  A.t.  9S5. 

A  chasm  of  several  centuries  ensued,  during  which  the  Scrip- 
tures appeared  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  the  geneni  »ad> 
ing  of  them  being  prohibited  by  the  papal  aee.  The/nt  Esuiis 
translation  of  the  Bible  known  to  be  extant  was  cxecuietf  Ijai 
unknown  individual,  and  is  placed  by  Archbishop  Uikr  to  dv 
year  1290:  of  this  there  are  three  manoscrtpt  oopispnsmd, 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  the  librariea  of  Chriit  Cbiiich  lod 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Oxford.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  {oOowia^ 
trentury,  John  de  TasvisA,  vicar  of  Berkeley  in  the  mnij  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  desire  of  his  patron.  Lord  Berkeiej,  is  said  to 
have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  Engilsh 
tongue.  But  as  no  part  of  this  work  appears  ever  to  hive  bras 
printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to  him  is  supposed  to  htve  ben 
confined  to  a  few  texts,  which  are  scattered  in  some  puts  of  bis 
works  (several  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exiit  in  nus- 
script),  or  which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  pstron's  dapd 
at  Berkeley  Castle.  It  is  by  no  means  improbahle,  thit,  be&R 
the  invention  of  printing,  recourse  was  had  to  the  psffltiogoftbt 
principal  events  in  the  sacred  history,  on  the  wisdon  of 
churches,  in  order  to  convey  some  knowledge  of  Scnptore  BfH 
to  the  illiterate.  Among  the  finest  specimens  of  this  pktoit> 
instruction,  we  may  mention  the  beantiliilly-ezecoted  wiodon 
of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.' 

1.  Wiclifvb's  Yxbsiov. 
The  New  Testament  of  our  Loixi  and  Sarisur  JeMi  Ghn* 
translated  out  of  the  Latin  Yulgat  bv  John  Wiciir.  8.1  r. 
about  1378.  To  which  is  prefixt  a  Hwtoiy  of  the  Tnaibjtf* 
of  the  H.  Bible  and  N.  Testament,  &c  into  Bngliih,  boft "» 
MS.  and  print,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  Bditioni  onM» 
since  the  Invention  of  Printing.  By  John  Lewis,  M.^  ww* 
1781,  folio;  1810,  4to.> 


»  Oar 

the  traoslsiions 


Bccoont  of  English  translations  is  drawn  from  ^^jj^^t* 
the  traoslsiions  of  the  Bible,  prefUedto  his  »^^ /ii^^^J^voM 
Testament,  folio,  1731:  Johnson's  Historical  Account  of  the  lewiitj^^ 

translations  of  ihe  Wblc.  originally  published  in  173«^  Jn  «*0;J"J^'C, 
hi  the  third  volame  of  Bishop  Watson's  CoUectlon  ofTtiJ^L^ 
Archbishop  Newcome's  View  of  the  English  B»hUcd[TiM«W»nj.»^ 


slon  of  the  Bible. 


on  01  me  noie.  ^^  mfaitfatft  <a  ^ 

•  There  Is  a  pecnllar  correspondence  between  tnep»"  ■».  ^ 

same  window,  in  the  Tipper  and  lower  dirlsloBs:  ^^^^SS^lZat;^'' 
division  is  painted  a  piece  of  history  faken  from  theOid/J^  ^j^^  ^ 
the  lower  division,  is  painted  some  olrcurastance  setecieain« 
Testament,  corresponding  to  that  above  It  from  the  w*     ^^^  A^otb* 

•  The  tlUes  of  this  and  the  following  English  veriloDi  tfe  p«  ^^ 
copies  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Briiisb  Miueon.  «">  ^J"  fyt 
of  Hollybushe's  New  Testament,  in  p.  6a,  aad  the  Angto-wncrc 

hi  p.  -1. 


aicT.  VI.  s  8.] 


BNQLISH  VBK8IQK8. 


Noarly  oontemporNT  with  John  de  Trevin  wa  the  celebrated 
Sohn  Wiclif,  or  Wiclilfe»  who,  about  the  year  1378  or  1380,  tnn*- 
Isted  the  entire  Bible  fiom  the  Latin  Vulgale  into  the  English  lan- 
zuage  as  then  spoken,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  lapguagee  to  translate  fiom  the  originals. 
Before  the  invention  ol  printing,  transcripts  were  obtained  with 
difficultyt  and  copies  were  so  rare,  that,  according  to  the  registry 
>f  William  Alnewick,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1429,  the  price  of  one 
>f  Wickliffe's  Testaments  was  not  less  than  four  marks  and  forty 
Mnce,  or  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eighHpence,  a  sum  equi- 
iralent  to  more  than  forty  pounds  at  present.  This  translation  of 
he  Bible,  we  are  inibrmea,  was  so  offensive  to  those  who  were  for 
akinf  awav  the  key  of  knowledge  and  means  of  better  informa- 
ion,  Uiat  a  Dill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  13  Rich.  II. 
i,  JK  1390,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it  On  which  the  Duke 
)f  Lancaster^  ibe  king's  uncle,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  to 
his  effect  >—**  We  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all ;  seeing  other 
tationshave  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  ouriaith,  written 
a  their  own  language."  At  the  same  time  he  declared  in  a  very 
olemn  manner,  "That  he  would  maintain  our  having  this  law  in 
«tr  own  tongue  against  those,  whoever  they  should  be,  who  first 
>rought  in  the  bill."  The  duke  was  seoondea  by  others,  who  said  : 
That  if  the  Gospel,  by  Its  being  translated  into  English,  vras  the 
ccaaion  of  running  into  error,  they  might  know  that  there  wore 
lore  heretics  to  be  found  among  the  Latins  than  among  the  people 
f  any  other  language. .  For  that  the  Decretals  reckoned  no  fewer 
lan  sixty^eix  Latin  heretics ;  and  so  the  Gospel  must  not  be  read 
1  Latin,  which  vet  the  opposersof  its  English  translation  allowed." 
"hrouffh  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  influence  the  bill  was  reiected  ,* 
nd  this  success  gave  encouragement  to  some  of  WicHfie's  followers 

>  publish  another  and  more  correct  translation  of  the  Bible.  But 
1  the  year  1408,  in  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford  by  Archbishop 
^rundel,  it  was  decreed  by  a  ooostitution,  "  That  no  one  should 
lereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  in  English,  by  way 
f  a  book,  or  little  book  or  tract :  and  that  no  book  of  this  kind 
lould  be  read,  that  was  coniiibsed  lately  in  the  time  of  John 
i^icliffe,  or  since  his  defith."  This  oonstitution  led  the  way  to 
reat  persecution,  and  many  persons  were  punished  severelv,  and 
me  even  with  death,  for  reading  the  Scriptures  in  Ei^lishk — 
Lewis's  History,  ra.  T^-^IS. ) 

No  part  of  Wlcufie's  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  printed, 
ntil  Mr.  Lewis  published  the  New  Testament  in  folio,  in  the 
ear  1731.  In  1739,  his  history  of  translations  was  printed  by  it- 
)lf  in  an  octavo  volume.  Wiclifie's  Tanslation  of  the  New  'Pes- 
iment  was  handsomely  recited  lu  quarto,  in  1810,  by  the  Rev. 
Fenry  Hervey  Baber,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  tne  British 
luseum ;  who  prefixed  a  valuable  memoir  of  the  life,  opinions, 
Qd  writings  of  Dr.  Widifie,  and  also  an  fiistorical  Aeeount  of  the 
axon  and  English  Versions  of  4he  Scriptures,  previous  to  the 
pening  of  the  lifth  century. 

•  r  ft    , 

2.   TiKDAx's  VSR8I09. 

In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  the  pure 
xstrines  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  with  new  tronsla- 
ona  Into  the  vernacular  language.  For  the  fyfA  printed^  English 
analation  of  the  Scriptures  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal, 
ho,  having  formed  the  design  of  traitolating  the  New  Testament 
om  the  original  Greek  into  English  (an  undertaking  for  which  he 
as  fully  qualified),  removed  to  Antwerp  in  Flanders  for  this  pur- 
Me.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  John  Fry,  or  Fryth. 
ho  was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  Smithfield,  in  1552,  and 
friar,  called  William  Roye,  who  suffered  death  on  the  same  ac- 
»iint  in  Portugal,  he  finished  it,  and  in  the  year  1526  it  was  print- 
1  either  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  without  a  name,  in  a  middle- 
Eed  8vo.  volume,  and  vdthout  either  calendar,  references  in  the 
argin,  or  table  at  the  end. '  Tindal  annexed  a  ''plBtil"  at  the 
oso  of  it,  in  which  he  '*  desyrec^  them  that  were  learned  to 
ncnde  If  ought  were  found  arovsse."  Le  Long  calls  this  '*  The 
ew  Testament  translated  into  English,  from  the  German  Version 
r  Luther ;"  but  for  this  degrading  appellation  he  seems  to  have  no 
iher  authority  besides  a  story  related  by  one  CochlsBus,^  an  enemy 
r  the  Reformation,  with  a  view  of  depreciating  Tindal's  trans- 
ition. Man^  copies  of  this  translation  having  found  their  vray 
ito  England,  in  oraer  to  prevent  their  dispersion  among  the  people, 
id  the  more  aflectually  to  enforce  tbe  prohibition  pumishea  in  all 
le  dioceses  against  reading  them,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  London,  pur- 
iiased  all  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  and  all  which  he 
3uld  collect  from  private  hands,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames 
L  St.  Paul's  cross.  The  first-impression  of  Tindal's  translation  being 
lus  disposed  of,  several  other  editions  were  published  in  Holland, 
pfore  tne  year  1530,  in  which  Tindal  seems  to  have  had  no  in- 
>rest,  but  which  found  a  ready  sale,  and  those  which  were  import- 
i  into  England  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
isions.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  who 
>ncurred  with  the  bishop  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  in- 
ulred  of  a  person,  who  stood  accused  of  heresy,  and  to  whom  he 

<  Though  WicHfie's  transUttion  is  prior  in  point  of  time,  no  part  of  h  was 
rimed  before  the  year  1731. 

•  Specimens  of  liadal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  weQ  as  of 
le  other  early  English  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are 
ven  (together  with  concise  bibliographical  descriptions)  hi  the  appendix 

>  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton's  "list  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  snd  of  parts 
lereof,"  &c.  pp.  8&— 140. 

« la  Actis  Martini  Lotheri  ad  ^  «»a^  P  132:      . 


promised  indemmty  on  conaideratfoa  of  ah  eiplioit  and  aatiafiietory 
answer,  how  Tindal  subsisted  abroad,  and  who  were  die  persoot 
in  London  that  abetted  and  supported  him :  to  which  inquiry  the 
heretical  convert  refdied,  "  It  was  the  Bishop  of  Lonaon  who 
maintained  him,  by  sending  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  im« 
pression  of  his  Testament"  The  chancellor  smiled,  admitted  ths 
truth  of  the  declaration,  and  sufiered  the  accused  person  to  escape^ 
The  people  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  those  who 
ordered  the  word  of  God  to  be  burned,  a^d  concluded,  that  thero 
must  be  an  obvious  repugnance  between  the  New  Testament  ana 
the  doctrines  of  those  who  treated  it  with  this  indignity.  Those 
who  were  suspected  of  importing  and  concealing  any  of  these 
books,  were  acljudged  by  Sir  T.  More  to  ride  with  their  foces  to 
the  mils  of  their  horses,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  the  New 
Testaments,  and  other  books  wnich  they  had  dispersed,  hung  abou 
their  cloaks,  and  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside  to  throw  them  in 
a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  kiuj^ 
pleasure. 

When  Tonstal's  purchase  served  only  to  benefit  Tindal,  and 
those  who  were  employed  in  printing  and  selling  successive  editions 
of  his  Testament,  ana  other  measures  for  restraining  their  disper- 
sion seemed  to  have  little  or  no  effect,  the  pen  of  the  witty,  elo- 
quent, and  learned  Sir  Thomas  More  was  employed  against  the 
translator ;  and  the  bishop  granted  him  a  license,  or  faculty,  dated 
March  7,  15^,  to  have  and  to  read  the  several  books  which  Tin- 
dal and  othera  published ;  and  at  his  desire  Sir  Thomas  composed 
a  dialogue,  written  with  much  humour,  and  designed  to  expose 
Tindal's  translation,  which  was  published  in  1529.  In  this  dia- 
logue, he  alleges,  among  other  charges,  that  Tindal  had  mistrans- 
lated three  words  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  words  priests, 
church,  and  chari^ ;  calling  the  first  seniors,  the  second  coxijpe- 
gation,  and  the  third  love.  He  also  charaes  him  with  changing 
commonly  the  term  grace  into  favour,  confossion  into  knowledge, 
penance  mto  repentance,  and  a  contrite  heart  into  a  troubled  hearu 
The  Bishop  of  London  had,  indeed,  in  a  sermon,  declared,  that  he 
had  found  in  it  no  less  than  2000  errors,  or  mistranslations ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  discovered  (as  he  aflirmed)  about  1000  texts  by  tale, 
falsely  translated.  In  1530,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  by 
the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  clerks,  and  of  the  universities,  for 
totally  siippressingthe  translation  of  the  Scripture,  corrupted  by 
William  Tindal.  The  proclamation  set  forth,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people ;  that  the  distribution  of  them,  as  to 
allowing  or  denying  it,  depended  on  the  discretion  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  that,  considering  the  malignity  of  the  time,  an  Englidi 
translation  of  the  Bible  would  rather  occasion  the  continuance  or 
increase  of  errors,  than  any  benefit  to  their  souls.    However,  the 

{>roclamation  announced  the  king's  intention.  If  the  present  trans- 
ation  were  abandoned,  at  a  proper  season  to  provide  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  by  great,  learned,  and  catholic  persons,  trans- 
lated into  the  English  tongue,  if  it  should  then  seem  convenient 
In  the  mean  time,  Tindal  was  busily  employed  in  translating  from 
the  Hebrew  into  the  Eoglish  the  five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Myles  Coverdale.  But  his  papers  being  lost  by 
shipwreck  in  his  voyage  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  designed  to  print 
It,  a  delay  occurred,  and  U  was  not  put  to  press  till  the  year  1530. 
It  is  a  small  6vo.,  printed  at  difierent  presses,  and  with  different 
types.  In  the  preface  he  complained,  that  there  was  not  so  much 
as  one  i  In  his  New  Testament,  if  it  wanted  a  tittle  over  Its  head, 
but  it  had  been  noted  and  numbered  to  the  Ignorant  people  for  a 
heresy,  who  were  made  to  believe  that  there  were  many  thousand 
heresies  in  it,  and  that  It  was  so  faulty  as  to  be  incapable  of  amend- 
ment or  correction.  In  this  year  he  published  an  answer  to  Sir 
Thomas  More's  dialogrue,  containing  nis  reasons  for  the  changes 
which  he  had  introduced  into  his  translation.  The  three  former 
editions  of  Tindal's  English  New  Testament  being  all  sold  off,  the 
Dutch  booksellers  printra  a  fourth  in  this  year,  in  a  smaller  volume 
and  letter.  In  15dl,  Tindal  published  an  English  version  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  with  a  prologue,  full  of  invective  against  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  1534,  was  published  a  fourth  Dutch  edition 
or  the  fifth  in  all,  of  Tindal's  New  Testament,  in  12mo.  In  this 
same  year,  Tindal  printed  his  own  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Eng:lish,  which  he  had  diligently  revised  and  corrected ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  prologue ;  and  at  tne  end  are  the  pistila  of  the 
Old  Testament,  closing  with  the  following  advertisement,  "  Im 
printed  at  Antwerp,  by  Marten  Emperour,  anno  m.d.  xxxIv."  An 
other  edition  was  puSlished  diis  year  in  16mo.  and  printed  in  a 
German  letter.  Upon  his  return  to  Antwerp,  in  1534  l^lng  Henry 
Vin.  and  his  council  contrived  means  to  have  him  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. After  a  confinement  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
condemned  to  deaUi  by  the  emperor's  decree  in  an  assembly  at 
Augsburg ;  and  in  1536,  he  was  strangled  at  Vilvorde  (or  Villerort), 
near  Brussels,  the  place  of  his  Imprisonment,  after  which  his  body 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  He  expired,  praying  repeatedly  and  earnest- 
ly, "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."  Several  editions  of 
his  Testament  were  printed  in  the  year  of  his  death.  "  His  papers 
seem  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  friends ;  at  least  so 
much  of  them  as  contained  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Joshua  to  Chronicles  inclusive,  with  prefaces  to  several  difierent 
books  of  Scriptures."  Some  writers  on  the  history  of  English 
Bibles  (by  wnose  authority  the  author  was  misled  in  preceding 
editions)  nave  asserted  that  Tindal  had  little  or  no  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  therefore  probablv  translated  the  Old  Tes- 
tament fcom  the  Latin :  but  Mr.  Walter  nas  proved,  by  a  copious 
and  olaourate  collation  of  pa.*^icular  instances,  that  this  able  an4 
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pmiis  mntyt  Ibr  the  trord  of  God  wu  fally  competent  to  tramlate, 
•ad  did  •ctoslly  execute  his  treiulation,  directly  from  the  Hebrew 
originel,  and  not  from  the  German  Version  of  Luther.  (Letter  to 
Bpw  Manh,  pp.  43--52.  75—90.)  Few  first  translations,  says  the 
late  Dr.  Geddes,  will  be  found  preferable  to  Tindal's.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, says  this  writer,  how  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even 
at  this  day  {  and  in  point  of  perspicuity,  and  noble  simplicity,  pro- 
priety of  idiom,  ami  puritjr  of  style,  no  English  veraion  hm  yet 
surpassed  it.    (Prospect^*  wr  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  88.) 

3.  COTSBDAU'S   9lBLX. 

Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of  the  Okie 
and  New  Testament  fidthfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  the 
Douche  and  Latyn  in  to  EngUshe.    [Zurich.]  x.d.xxxt.  folio. 

This  first  English  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  made  from 
the  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VUI.  by  Myles 
CovERDALX,  who  wss  greatly  esteemed  for  his  piety,  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  diligent  preachine ;  on  account  of  which 
qualities  kinc  Edward  VI.  subseouently  aavanced  him  to  the  see 
of  Exeter,  in  his  dedication  ana  prence,  he  observes  to  this  pur- 
pose, that,  as  to  the  present  translation,  it  was  neither  his  labour 
nor  his  desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand ;  but "  when 
others  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  the  cost  of  it," 
he  was  the  more  bold  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it.  Agreeably, 
therefore,  to  desire,  he  set  forth  this  "  special"  translation,  not  m 
contempt  of  other  men's  tmnslation,  or  by  way  of  reproving  them, 
but  humbly  and  faithfully  following  his  interpreters,  and  that  under 
correction.  Of  these,  he  said,  he  used  five  aififerent  ones,  who  had 
translated  the  Scriptures  not  only  into  Latin,  but  also  into  Dutch. 
He  further  declarcNi.  that  he  had  neither  wrested  nor  altered  so 
much  as  one  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of  sect,  but 
had  with  a  clear  conscience  purely  and  faithfully  translated  out  of 
die  foregoins  interpreters,  having  only  before  his  eyes  the  manifest 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  But  because  such  different  translations,  he 
saw,  were  apt  to  oflend  weak  minds,  he  added  that  there  came 
more  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  these  sun- 
dry translations,  than  by  all  the  glosses  of  sophistical  ooctois;  and 
he  therefore  desires,  that  oflfence  might  not  be  taken,  because  one 
translated  *' scribe,"  and  another  "  lawyer,"  one  *'  repentance,"  and 
another  **  penance,"  or  **  amendment '  This  is  the  first  English 
Bible  allowed  by  royal  authority ;  and  also  the  first  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.  It  was  called  a  "  special" 
translation,  because  it  was  different  uom  the  former  English  trans- 
lations ;  as  Lewis  has  shown^  by  comparing[  it  with  Tindal*s.  It 
IS  divided  into  six  tomes  or  parts,  adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and 
furnished  with  Scripture  references  in  the  margin.  The  last  page 
has  these  words :  **  Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  m.d.xzxv. 
and  fynished  the  fourth  day  of  October."  Of  this  Bible  there  was 
another  edition  in  large  4to.  1550,  which  was  republiidied,  with  a 
new  title,  1553 ;  and  mese,  according  to  Lewis,  were  all  the  editions 
of  it  Coverdale,  in  this  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  prefixed  to 
every  book  the  contents  of  the  several  chapters,  and  not  to  the 
particular  chbptera,  which  was  aflerwards  the  case :  and  he  like- 
wise omitted  all  Tindal'sprologues  and  notes.  Soon  afler  this 
Bible  was  finished,  in  153o,  Lord  Cromwell,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  the  kind's  vicar-|^neral  and  Vicegerent  m  ecclesiastical 
matters,  publishea  injunctions  to  the  clergy  oy  the  kind's  auUiority, 
the  seventh  of  which  was,  that  every  parson,  or  proprietary  of  any 
parish  church  within  this  realm,  should,  before  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  in  E^lish, 
and  lay  it  in  the  choir,  for  every  man  that  would,  to  look  and  read 
therein ;  and  should  discourage  no  man  from  reading  any  part  of 
the  Bible  either  in  Latin  or  Eni^lish,  but  mther  comfort,  exhort, 
and  admonish  every  man  to  read  it,  as  the  very  word  of  God,  and 
the  spiritual  food  of  a  man*s  soul,  dec. 


4.  Mattbiw's  Bibli. 

The  Bible,  which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture ;  In  whych  are 
contayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament,  truly  and  purely 
translated  into  Englysh.  By  Thomas  Matthew.  x.d.xxxvii. 
folio. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  types,  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
edition  was  printed  at  Marlborow  in  Hesse ;  it  was  edited  by  Co- 
verdale, tliough  it  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  and  it  was 
published  with  the  royal  license,  which  was  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  application  to  Lord  Cromwell.^ 
The  Old  Testament  is  Tindal  s  to  tne  end  of  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles ;  it  then  becomes  a  mere  copy  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  with 
a  few  corrections,  and  continues  so  to  die  end  of  the  Apocryphal 
Books.  The  New  Testament  is  wholly  a  transcript  or  Tinaal's 
version,  as  contained  in  his  last  publishea  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament* In  the  year  1538,  an  injunction  was  published  by  Crom- 
well, 08  vicar-generol  of  the  kingdom,  ordaining  the  clersy  to  pro- 
vide, before  a  certain  festival,  one  book  of  the  whole  BiNe,  ofue 

>  Hist,  of  Em.  TransL  p.  29. 

•  8(rype's  Life  of  Crannier,  p.  66. 

•  Mr.  Walter's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  pp.  101.  lOS.  In 
Che  followiiig  paxes  he  has  corrected  various  errors  of  preceding  hhttorlsns 
irl'  Ut«^  Enfliab  Bibles^  respecting  Matthew's  (or  rather  Coverdale's)  edition. 


largest  volume,  in  English,  and  to  set  it  «p  m  some  cosTenieM 
place  within  their  churches,  where  their  parishiooen  mirki  m 
commodiously  resort  to  read  it.    A  n^al  declaration  wai  abo  pgH 
lished,  which  the  curates  were  to  read  in  their  several  chu^ 
inibrming  the  people,  that  it  had  pleased  the  kin^i's  majesty  lo  m. 
mit  and  commana  the  Bible,  being  translated  into  their  B»tiet 
tongue,  to  be  sincerely  taiight  by  them,  and  to  be  openlv  laid  ibrtli 
in  every  parish  church.    Bat  tne  curates  were  very  cold  » ))„, 
affiiir,^  and  read  the  king's  injunctions  and  deelantioni  io  nrli 
manner,  that  scarcely  any  body  could  know  or  undentand  Hiat 
they  read.     Johnson^  adds,  that  they  also  read  the  won!  of  God 
confusedly ;  and  that  they  bade  their  parishioners,  notwithiteduie 
what  they  read,  which  they  were  compelled  to  read, "  todoaidiCT 
did  in  times  past,  and  to  live  as  their  mthers,  the  old  fiuhion  htm 
the  best"     Fox  observes,*  that  the  setting  forth  of  this  book  a^ 
offended  Gardiner  and  his  fellow-bishops,  both  Ibr  the  jNolones, 
and  especially  because  there  was  a  table  in  the  book  cbiWlyabiRi 
the  Lord's  supper,  the  morriage  of  priests,  and  the  mm,  whick 
was  there  said  not  to  be  fband  in  Scripture.    Strype,  faowern 
says,7  it  was  wonderful  to  see  with  wlnt  joy  this  book  ««  n! 
ceived,  not  only  among  the  more  learned,  and  those  ytU  vm 
noted  lovers  of  the  rotomation,  but  generally  all  over  Esglud. 
among  all  the  common  people ;  and  with  what  avidity  GotTi  word 
was  read,  and  what  resort  there  was  to  the  places  sppoiaiediv 
reading  it.    Every  one  that  could,  bou^t  tne  book,  and  boalr 
read  it,  or  heard  it  read,  and  many  elderty  persons  \tmei  to  ne) 
on  purpose.      During  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Hereford,  it  «h 
visited  by  Cranmer,  who  enjoined  the  clei^  to  procure.^  the  Is 
of  August,  a  whole  Bible  in  Latin  and  Englbh,  or  at  leasta^ifw 
Testament  in  these  languages ;  to  study  every  day  one  chapter  «f 
these  books,  conferring  the  Latin  and  English  together.  (h»  tkr 
beginning  to  the  end ;  and  not  to  discourage  inj  laynan  ina 
reading  tnem,  but  encourage  them  to  it,  and  to  read  tbeia  ibrt&e 
rafbrmation  of  their  lives  and  knowledge  of  their  dotr. 


6.   HOLLTBVBHS'S   NxW   TxaTAXITT. 

The  Newe  Testament  both  in  Latine  and  Englirix,  ecl»  ear- 
respondent  to  the  o&er,  after  the  vulgare  Text,  cfxnmonl^eilU 
St  Jerome's.  Faithfcdly  tranahfted  by  Johtii  HounriiL 
London,  x.d.xxxviii.  4to.  x.d.zxxix.  8vo. 

This  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  waseze.DtedbrKf|ia 
Coverdale,  who  dedicated  it  in  his  own  name  to  Htorr  VUL  It 
is  not  known  why  he  assumed  the  fictitious  name  U  John  Hoilr- 
bushe.  We  are  indebted  tor  our  knowledge  of  thii  tUtmtiMf. 
Walter's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterbonnigh,  P^  31. 

6.  CnAnxa's  Gexat  Biblk. 

The  Byble  in  En^yshe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  contiil  oC  >11  the 
holy  scripture  bothe  of  y*  olde  and  newe  testsmen,  tniljtranf* 
lated  after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebreoe  and  Greke  tntes  bj  f 
dylygent  studye  of  dioerse  excellent  learned  men,  eipriti&tki 
foisayde  tonget.  Printed  by  Rycfaard  Grafton  &  Edwad  Wkifr 
church.  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendura  solam.  x.b.ixiix 
folio. 

In  1538,  an  edition  in  4to.  of  the  New  Testsmeol  in  MA 
with  Erasmus's  Latin  translation,  was  printed,  with  the  kioct 
license,  by  Rednoan.  In  this  year  it  was  resolved  io  rem 
Matthew's  Bible,  and  to  print  a  correct  edition  of  it  Witli  m 
view  Grafton  went  to  France,  where  the  workmen  were  ww 
skilful,  and  the  paper  was  both  better  and  cheaper  than  m  £u 
land,  and  obtained  permission  from  Francis  I.,  at  the  reqaet « 
king  Heniy  VIIL,  to  print  his  Bible  at  Fkris.  Hot  notniauteadnj 
the  royal  license,  the  inquisition  interposed,  and  isiued  w  ortff. 
dated  December  17, 1538,  summoning  the  French  prmien,  utes 
English  employen,  and  Coverdale,  the  corrector  of  ^.^J^ 
prohibiting  them  to  proceed ;  and  the  impression,  conitftinfioi  su 
copies,  was  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned  to  the  m» 
Some  chests,  however,  of  these  books  escaped  the  fiie.  by  the  mnct 
of  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  w™"]?  "  . 
them ;  and  the  English  proprietois,  who  had  fled  on  the  fint  alara  - 
relumed  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it  subsided,  and  not  jn^y  "^^'^ 
some  of  these  copies,  but  brought  with  them  to  London  ihe  ^. 
types,  and  printers,  and,  resuming  the  work,  finished  it  m  me  vnm 

*"  aJSJu  as  the  papal  power  was  aboflAed  in  ^i^^'^J^ 
king's  supremacy  settled  by  parliament  in  I5H  9^^^[^Z 
assSuous  in  promoUng  the  translation  of  the  Hcjy  Scnpjiw  >^ 
the  vul^  tongue;  well  knowing  how  much  *^®  PT^monrf 
reformation  depended  upmi  this  measure.    ^^^^^\\ija  fir 


party :  but  Cranmer  prevailed.    The  arguments  lor  a  ww j 
tion,  urged  by  Cranmer,  and  enforced  W  Queen  Anns  Buuw. 
had  then  great  interest  in  the  king's  aflectioDs,  were  so  mucn  n. 

•  L^wls,  p.  108.  .     _j  la  »i  44 

•  Hist  Account,  Ac.  in  Bishop  Wstson's  OoUedtoi,  wl  i»  I"* 
«  Acts,  Ae.  ToL  ti.  p.  616. 

V  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  61 
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mdered  by  him,  that,  notwithstandinff  the  opposition,  public  and 
t>rivate,  on  the  part  of  Gardiner  ana  his  aaherents,  Henry  gave 
orden  for  getting  about  it  immediately.    To  prevent  any  revocation 
of  the  Older,  Cnnmer,  whoee  mind  waa  intent  on  introducing  a 
f»»e  use  of  the  English  Scriptures  by  faithful  and  able  translators, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  divide  an  old  English  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which  he  caused  to  be 
transcribed  into  paper-books,  and  to  be  distributed  amonx  the  most 
learned  bishops  and  others ;  requiring  that  thev  would  perfectly 
correct  their  respective  portions,  and  return  them  to  him  at  a 
fimited  time.    When  the  assigned  day  came,  every  man  sent  his  ap- 
propriate portion  to  Lambeth,  except  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London. 
This  laudable  design  of  the  archbishop  failed ;  but  the  business 
^w^as  executed  by  other  penons,  whom  he  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged.   In  April,  1539,  Gmilon  and  Whitchurch  printed  the 
Bible,  the  tide  of  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  From 
its  containing  a  prologue  or  prefiice  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  as 
vrell  as  from  its  size,  it  is  commonly  termed  ''Cranmer's  Great 
Bible."^     A  magnificent  and  probably  unique  copy  of  it,  on  velhim, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.,  is  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Britikh  Museum.    It  is  richly  illuminated ;  and  the 
vividness  of  the  colours  is  very  little  impaired.     This  edition  has 
a  beautiful  frontispiece,  designed  by  Holbein,  and  particularly  de- 
scribed and  exhibited  in  an  engraving  by  Lewis ;  and  in  the  text 
those  parts  of  the  Latin  Version,  whicn  are  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew or  Greek,  ara  inserted  in  a  smaller  letter ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  three  verses  of  the  14th  Psalm,  which  are  the  5th,  6th,  and 
"^th,  in  the  translation  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8. ;  and  a  mark  is  used  to  denote  a  difference 
of  reading  between  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  afterwards  explained 
in  a  separate  treatise.    In  this  edition  Matthew's  Bible  was  re- 
vised, and  several  alterations  and  corrections  were  made  in  the 
translation,  especially  in  the  book  of  IWms.     Tindal's  prologues 
and  notes,  and  the  notes  added  by  others,  in  the  edition  of  1537, 
were  wholly  omitted.     The  superintendence  of  this  work  was 
confided  to  Coverdale,  who,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  defend- 
ed his  translation  from  some  slanderous  reports  which  were  then 
raised  aeainst  it,  acknowledging  that "  he  nimself  now  saw  some 
iaults,  ix^ich,  if  he  might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  had 
twice  before,  ho  doubt^  not  he  should  amend :  but  for  any  heresy, 
he  was  sure  that  there  were  none  maintained  in  his  traxnlation.'* 
This  is  related  by  Dr.  Fulke,  who  was  one  of  Coverdale*s  auditors. 


7.  Tatsbitsb'b  Biblx. 

The  most  sacred  Bible,  whiche  is  the  holy  scripture,  contayn- 
ing  the  olde  and  new  testament,  translated  into  English,  and 
newly  recognised  with  great  diligence  after  most  &ythiul  exem- 
plars, by  Richard  Tatbbbsb.  LondoiL  Piynted  hj  John  Byd- 
dell.  X.D.XXXXX.  folio. 

Richard  Tavemer,  the  editor  of  the  Bible  which  bears  his  name, 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  patronized  by  Lord  Crom- 
well, and  orobably  encouraged  by  him  to  undertake  the  work,  on 
account  of^  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue.  This  is  neither  a  bare 
revisal  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  nor  a  new  vcnion ;  but  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate work,  being  a  correction  of  what  is  called  ''Matthew's 
Bible,'*  many  of  whose  marginal  notes  are  adopted,  and  many 
CMuitted,  and  othen  inserted  by  the  editor.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
king.  Afler  his  patron's  death,  Tavemer  viras  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  this  work ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  king's  favour.  Wood^  gives  a  pcuticular  account  of  Tavemer ; 
attributes  his  imprisonment  to  the  influence  of  those  bishops  who 
were  addicted  to  the  Romish  religion ;  and  informs  us,  that  his 
version  was  read  in  churches  by  royal  authority. 


6.  Otbxb  Editiob-s  or  tbb  Ekgltsb  Biblx,  bubiho  thb 
RxarAiBDXB  ov  Hxbbt  VXH/a  Rbiob,  abb  tbb  Rsiob 
OF  Edwabd  VL 

In  November,  1539,  the  king,  at  the  intercession  of  Cranmer, 
Appointed  Lord  Cromwell  to  take  special  care  that  no  person 
within  the  realm  should  attempt  to  print  any  English  Bible  for 
five  years,  but  such  aa  should  be  admitted  by  Lord  Cromwell; 
and  assigns  this  reason  for  the  prohibition,  that  the  Bible  should 
be  considered  and  perused  in  one  translation,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  manifold  inconveniences  to  which  human  frailty  might  be 
subject  from  a  diversity  of  translations,  and  the  ill  use  that  might 
be  made  of  it  In  the  year  1540,  two  privileged  editions  of  the 
Bible,  which  bad  been  printed  in  the  preceding  year,  issued  from 
the  press  of  Edward  Whitchurch.  Lewis  mentions  three  other 
impressions  of  the  '*  Great  Bible,"  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  this  year;  two  printed  by  Whitchurch,  and  one  by  Petyt 
and  Redman.  Cranmer  wrote  a  preface  for  the  editions  of  the 
year  1540,  from  which  we  learn  the  opinions  and  practice  of 
those  times.    In  May  of  this  year,  the  curates  and  parishioners 

•  JohasoB's  Hist  Aec.  hi  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  iU.  p.  76. 

*  Hist  et  Ant  Uotv.  Oxon.  I  li.  p.  261.   Edit  1674. 
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of  every  parisii  were  required  by  ro3-aI  prpclamition>  to  piovida 
themselves  with  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  before  the  feaat 
of  All  Saints,  under  the  penalty  of  40».  for  every  month  dar- 
ing which  they  should  be  without  it    The  king  charged  all 
ordinaries  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  proclamation ;  nod 
he  apprized  the  people,  that  his  allowing  them  the  Scriptures  in 
their  mother-tongue  waa  not  his  duty,  but  an  evidence  of  his 
goodness  and  liberality  to  them,  of  which  bo  exhorted  them  not 
to  make  any  ill  use.      In  May,  1541,  one  edition  of  CranmerV 
Bible  was  finished  by  Richard  Graflon ;  who,  in  the  Novembei 
following,  completed  also  another  Bible  of  the  largest  volume, 
which  was  superintended,  at  the  king's  command,  by  Tonstal 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  settled  jvdgment,  "  that  hit  sub- 
jects should  be  nursed  in  Christ  by  reading  the  Scriptures,"  he 
again,  on  the  7th  of  May,  published  a  brief  or  decree  for  setting  up 
the  Bible  of  the  great  volume  in  every  jparish  diun^  throughout 
England.  However,  this  decree  appears  to  have  been  very 
partially  and  reluctantly  observed ;  and  the  bishops  were  charged, 
by  a  writer  in  1546,  with  attempting  to  suppress  the  Bible,  un- 
der pretence  of  preparing  a  version  of  it  for  publication  within 
seven  years.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1540,  the  \Miopi 
inclined  to  popeiy  gained  strength ;  and  the  English  translation 
was  represented  to  the  king  as  very  erroneous  and  heretical,  and 
destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
convocation  assembled  in  Feb.  1542,  the  archbishop,  in  the 
king's  name,  required  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  revise  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  which,  for  that  purpose,  was  di- 
vided into  fourteen  parts,  and  portioned  out  to  fifteen  bishops ; 
the  Apocalypse,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  being  assigned  to 
twa  Gardiner  clogged  this  business  with  embarrassing  instruc- 
tions; and  Cranmer,  clearly  perceiving  the  resolution  of  the 
bishops  to  defeat  the  proposed  translation,  procured  the  king's 
consent  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  two  universities,  against  wh^ 
the  bishops  protested ;  but  the  archbishop  declared  his  purpose 
to  adhere  to  the  will  of  the  king  his  master.  With  this  contest 
the  business  terminated ;  and  the  convocation  vras  soon  after  dis- 
solved. '  The  Romish  party  prevailed  also  in  parliament,  which 
enacted  a  law  that  condemned  and  abolished  Tindal's  transla- 
tion, and  allowed  other  translations  to  remain  in  force,  under 
certain  restrictions.  After  the  passing  of  this  act,  Grafton,  the 
king's  printer,  was  imprisoned ;  nor  was  he  released  without 
giving  a  bond  of  300/.  neither  to  print  nor  sell  any  more  English 
Bibles  till  the  king  and  the  clergy  should  agree  on  a  translation. 
In  1544,  fre  Pentateuch  was  printed  by  John  Bay  and  William 
Seres;  and  in  1546,  the  king  prohibited  by  proclamation  the 
having  and  reading  of  Wicliffe's,  Tindal's,  and  Coverdale'a 
translations,  and  forbad  the  use  of  any  other  than  what  was  al< 
lowed  by  parliament  From  the  history  of  Engtish  translations 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  learn  that  the  friends  to 
the  reformation  conducted  themselves  with  zeal  and  prudence  in 
the  great  woriL  of  introducing  and  improving  Engtish  tranlsations 
of  the  Bible ;  that  they  encountered  many  difficultiea  from  the 
dangerous  inconstancy  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  firom  the  inve- 
terate prejudices  of  a  strong  Romish  party ;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish Scriptures  were  sought  aftfer  and  read  with  avidity  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  severe  stat  34  and  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  was  repealed,  and  a  royal  injunction  was  pub- 
Ushed,  that  not  only  the  whole  English  Bible  should  be  placed 
in  churches,  but  also  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  English  to 
the  end  of  the  four  Evangelists.  It  was  likewise  ordered  by  this 
injunction,  that  eveiy  parson,  vicar,  curate,  &c  under  the  degrcB 
of  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  should  possess  the  New  Testament, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  with  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  bishops,  dec  in  their  visitations  and  synods 
should  examine  them,  how  they  had  profited  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also  appointed,  that  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  &e  mass  should  be  read  in  English ;  and  that  on  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  one  chapter  of  ^e  New  Testament  in 
English  should  be  plainly  and  diBtinctly  read  at  matins,  and  one 
chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  at  even-song.  But  in  the  year 
1549,  when  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  Sec  was  finished, 
what  nearly  resembles  our  present  custom  was  enjoined,  vis, 
that  after  reading  the  Psalms  in  order  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  two  lessons,  the  fint  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
second  from  the  New  Testament,  should  be  read  distinctly  with 
a  loud  voice.  During  the  coune  of  this  reign,  that  is,  in  less 
than  seven  yean  and  six  months,  eleven  impressions  of  the 
whole  English  Bible  were  published,  and  six  of  the  Engliah 
New  Testament ;  besides  an  English  translation  of  the  whole 
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New  TMtament,  psraphraaed  by  Eraamus.  The  Bibles  were 
reprinted,  according  to  the  preceding  editions,  whether  Tindal's, 
Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer's,  or  Tavemer's ;  that  is,  with 
a  different  text,  and  different  notes.  But  it  is  doubted  by  the 
writer  of  the  preface  to  King  James's  translation,  whether  there 
were  any  translation,  or  correction  of  a  translation,  in  the  course 
of  this  reign. 

In  1662,  the  **  Great  Bible,"  m.  that  of  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion, which  had  been  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vm.  and 
ftbo  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  was  revised  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  church ;  and  this  was 
to  serve  till  that  projected  by  his  grace  was  ready  for  publicatiorL 

9.  Airoio-GsKETKas  YsBsioir. 

(1.)  «/Wnr  Teitament,  * 

The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  lesus  Christ,  confisned  di- 
ligently with  ^e  Greke  and  best  approued  tranalations.  With 
t^  arguments  as  wel  before  the  chapters,  as  ibr  euery  Boke  and 
Epistle,  also  diuersities  of  readinga,  and  moete  pvoffitable  anno- 
tations of  all  harde  places :  whereunto  is  added  a  copious  Table. 
At  Geneva.  Printed  by  Conrad  Badius.  1657,  8vo.  Second 
edition,  Geneva,  1660,  8vo. 

.  This  translation  was  made  by  many  of  the  principal  English  Re- 
formers, who  had  been  diiven  to  Geneva  during  the  sanguinary 
persecutions  of  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary :  it  is  the  first  in  our  lan- 
guage which  contains  the  distinctions  of  verses  by  numerical 
Bgures  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  had  been 

I  published  l^  Robert  Stephens  in  1651.  R.  Stephens,  indeed,  pub* 
ished  his  figures  in  the  margin:  whereas  the  Geneva  editors  pre- 
fixed theirs  to  the  begimung  of  minute  subdivisions  with  breaks, 
after  our  present  maimer,  when  Queen  Eliabeth  passed  through 
London  from  the  tower  to  her  coronation,  a  pageant  was  erected 
in  Cheapside,  representing  Time  coming  out  of  a  cave  and  leading 
a  person  clothed  in  white  silk,  who  represented  Truth,  his  daugh- 
ter. Troth  had  the  English  Bible  in  her  hand,  on  which  was 
written  **Verbom  veritatts."  Troth  addressed  the  queen,  and 
presented  her  vdth  the  book.  She  kissed  it,  held  it  in  her  hand,  laid 
U  on  her  breast,  greatly  thanked  the  city  for  their  present,  and 
added,  that  she  would  often  and  diligently  read  it  Upon  a  royal 
visitation  in  1559,  the  Bible,  and  Erasmus's  paraphrase,  were  re- 
stored to  the  churches;  and  articles  of  inquiry  were  exhibited, 
whether  the  clei^  discouraged  any  from  reading  any  part  of  the 
Seriptures.  '*  Mmisters  were  also  enioined  to  read  every  day  one 
chapter  of  the  Bible  at  least ;  and  all  who  were  admitted  readers 
in  toe  church  were  daily  to  read  one  chapter  at  least  of  the  Old 
Testaaaent,  and  another  of  the  New,  with  good  advisement,  to  the 
Increase  of  their  knowledge." 

(2.)  The  entire  BibU. 

The  BiUe:  that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  contained  in  the  Olde 
and  Newe  Teatament  Translated  according  to  the  Ebrawe 
and  Greke,  ani  confierred  with  the  beat  tranalations  in  divers 
languagee,  with  most  profitable  annotations  upon  all  the  harde 
places,  and  other  thinges  of  great  importance,  as  may  appeaie 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Christo- 
pher Barker.    x.D.LXzri.  large  4to.> 

The  first  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva  by 
Rowland  Harle  in  1560.  Eight  years  after,  it  was  printed  in  rwo 
voliwies  iblio,  and  again  at  Geneva,  1570,  folio ;  at  London,  in  fi)lio 
and  quarto,  in  1572,  and  in  1575  and  1576,  in  quarto.  The  tiansla- 
tors  were  bishop  Coverdale,  Anthony  Gilby,  William  Whitiinffham, 
Christopher  M^xxlman.  lliomas  Sampon,  and  Thomas  Cole;  to 
whom  some  add  John  Knox,  John  Bodleiffh,  and  John  Fullain ;  all 
sealous  Calvinists,  both  in  doctrine  and  ofiscipline :  but  the  chief 
and  the  most  learned  of  them  were  the  three  first  Professing  to 
observe  the  sense,  and  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  in  many  places  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  phraseo- 
logy, after  the  unremitting  labour  and  study  of  more  than  two 
years,  they  finished  their  translation,  and  published  it;  with  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  the  queen,  and  another,  by  way  of  preface,  to 
their  brethren  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Besides  the 
traikslaticm,  the  ediuns  of  the  Geneva  Bible  noted  in  the  margin  the 
diversities  of  speech  and  reading,  especially  according  to  the  He- 
brew ;  then  inserted  in  the  text,  with  another  kind  of  letter,  every 
vword  that  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  any  particular 
aentence ;  in  the  division  of  the  verses,  they  followed  the  Hebrew 
examples,  and  added  the  nmnber  to  each  verse ;  they  also  noted 
the  principal  matters,  and  the  arguments,  both  fi>r  each  book  and 
each  chapter ;  they  set  over  the  head  of  every  page  some  remark- 
able 4vord  or  sentence,  for  helping  the  memory;  they  introduced 
brief  annotations  lor  ascertaining  me  text  and  explaining  obscure 
words ;  they  set  forth  with  figures  certain  places  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  of  the  Kings,  and  Ezekiel,  which  could  not  be  made  intelli- 
gible by  any  other  description ;  Uiey  added  maps  of  divers  places 
end  oouatries  mentioned  m  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  they 
annexed  two  tables,  one  for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  namas, 
and  the  other  containing  all  the  chief  matters  of  the  whole  Bible. 

« In-  Lewis's Bistory,  pp.964— 269.  (8vo.  edit)  tbere  is  a  ftiQ  description 
■si  the  centanls  of  this  volume. 


Of  this  translation,  there  were  above  thirty  editkms  in  folio,  4io.,«| 
8vo.,  mostly  printed  by  the  queen's  and  king's  printer,  bst^een  On 
years  1560  and  1616.  Editionaof  it  were  likewise  printed  at  GeD«n. 
Edinburgh,  and  Amsterdam.  To  some  editions  of  the  Geoen 
Bible,  (as  to  those  of  1599  and  of  1611)  is  subjoined  Bets'itnadt 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  Engliahed  by  1m  Toapsoe 

10.  Abcrbibhof  PABKsm*s,  or,  trv  Brsaops*  Bibu. 

The  hotie  Bible.    Imprinted  at  London  in  povries  Ckmck. 
yarde,  by  Richard  Jngge.    x.B.i.xnn.  firiio. 

In  the  year  1568,  the  Bible,  proposed  by  Archbishop  PsrkertluBe 
years  before,  was  completed.    This  ediuon,  according  to  Le  Lou, 
was  undertaken  bv  royal  command ;  and  it  is  mentioafid  by  Simc. 
to  the  honour  of  the  archbishon,  that  he  had  resolution  to  peiten 
what  Cranmer,  as  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  this  days,  had  in  tub 
endeavoured  to  accomplish.    In  this  performance,  distinct  poruooi 
of  Ithe  Bible,  at  least  15  in  number,  were  allotted  to  select  men  ef 
learning  and  abilities,  appointed,  as  Fuller  says,  by  the  qsNo'i 
commission;  but  it  still  remains  uncertain  who,  and  whether  one 
or  more,  revised  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament    Eight  of  ijw 
persons  employed  were  bishope;  whence  the  book  was  ctlled  cb 
**  Bishops'  Bible,"  and  the  **  Great  En^slish  Bible."  The  sicfabiiiiop 
employed  other  critics  to  compare  this  Bible  with  the  oriniul  int. 
guages,  and  with  the  former  translations;  one  of  whom  wss  Ls&mce 
a  man  famous  in  thoso  times  for  his  knowledae  of  Greeii,  %hm 
casti^ations  the  Bishops'  Bible  followed  exactly.    His  grace  aho 
sent  mstructions  concerning  the  method  which  his  trsnsUton  sen 
to  observe ;  and  recommeiMed  the  addition  of  some  short  mareisBl 
notes  for  the  illustration  or  correction  of  the  text  But  the  psiiin- 
lars  of  these  instructions  are  not  known.  The  archbishop,  hmtio, 
directed,  reviewed,  and  finished  the  whole ;  which  wai  frmiedni 

{published,  in  1568,  in  a  large  folio  size,  and  with  a  besuiiful  £^ 
ish  letter,  on  royal  paper ;  and  embellished  with  seveisl  am  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaffleou,  ud 
in  the  Apocrypha,  with  maps  cut  in  wood,  and  other  engravings « 
copper.    It  has  numerous  marginal  references  and  notes, and  misjf 
useful  tables.      It  also  has  numerous  insertions  between  braeiek 
and  in  a  smaller  character ;  which  are  equivalent  to  (he  laiin 
aflerwkrds  used  by  James's  translators.    Dr.  Geddes  ia  of  opioios,' 
diat  italic  supplements  were  firet  used  by  Arias  Montanos,  who 
died  in  1598.    The  several  addiitons  from  the  vulgar  LsdaiflMt 
ed  in  the  "Great  Bible,"  are  omitted;  and  vene  7. of  IJoba r, 
which  was  before  distinguished  by  ita  being  printed  in  a  diSmat 
letter,  is  here  printed  without  any  distinction ;  and  thedapteni/e 
divided  into  verses.    In  the  following  year.  1569,  it  \«-ai<ra]a  pub- 
lished in  laree  8vo.  for  the  use  of  private  families.    Thii  fiibie  «aa 
reprinted  in  157t,  in  larve  folio,  with  several  oorrectiomaiid  aoMiil* 
mente,  and  several  proteaomena;  this  ia  called  **MaakrwPaifcn'i 
Bible."  With  regard  to  this  Bible,  Lewis^  observes,  thst  ihe  edition 
of  it  are  mostly  in  folio  and  4to.,  and  that  he  never  beari  but  of 
one  in  8vo. ;  mr  which  he  supposes  this  to  lie  the  rsssmi,  ibit  iivu 
principally  desurned  for  the  use  of  churches.  In  the  oonvoeaiiaBof 
the  province  ofCanterbury,  which  met  in  April,  1571,  s  canon  m» 
made,  eiqoining  the  churcnwardens  to  see  tiwt  the  H0I7  Bible  be 
in  every  church  in  the  largest  volumes,  if  convenient;  and  it  ra 
likewise  ordered,  that  every  archbishop  and  bishop,  every  dean  ml 
chief  residentiary,  and  eveiv  archdeacon,  should  hsveoneofthae 
Bibles  in  their  cathedrals,  cnurches,  anf  lamilies.  Thii  (nniltMa 
was  used  in  the  churches  for  forty  years ;  though  the  Geneva  BiUi 
was  more  read  in  private  houses. 

11.  Kiiro  Jaxib's  Biblx,  or,  the  ArTHOBizss  Viisiossot 

IX    USX. 

The  last  English  version  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  tbe  ifl- 
thorized  translation  now  in  use,  which  is  commonly  called  Kii>t 
James's  Bible.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1601. 
and,  several  objectiona  having  been  made  to  the  Bishops'  Bible 
at  the  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  1603,  the  king  m 
the  following  year  gave  ordera  for  the  undertaking  of  a  nrw 
version,  and  fifty-four  learned  men  were  appointed  ^'^'f" 
portent  labour :  but,  before  it  was  commenced,  seven  «  ue 
persons  nominated  were  either  dead  or  had  declined  the  task ;  i** 
the  list,  as  given  us  by  Fuller,^  comprises  only  forty-seven  name* 
All  of  them,  however,  were  prensminently  distinguished  for  thai 
piety  and  for  their  profound  learning  in  the  original  Isngusgeswi* 
sacred  writings ;  and  such  of  them  as  survived  till  the  comoentt' 
ment  of  the  work  were  divided  into  ax  classes.  Ten  were  to  inert 
at  Westminster,  and  to  translate  firom  the  Pentateuch  to  the  end  a 
the  second  book  of  Kings.  Eight  assembled  at  Csmbndge,  woe 
to  finish  the  rest  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  the  Hsgiogitpt^ 
At  Oxford,  seven  wore  to  undertake  the  four  gteiter  propoea, 
with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  ^'^J^ 
pheta.  The  four  Gospels,  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  snd  »« -^^ 
lypse,  were  assigned  to  another  company  of  eight,  sJso  at  Oiww- 
and  the  EpisUes  of  St  Paul,  together  with  the  remaimiV  <* 

«  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  p.  33. 

>  Hist  End.  Transl.  p.  61. 

•  Church  Uistorjr,  Book  x.  pp^  44-4S. 
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Bonical  epistles,  were  aDotted  to  another  company  of  seven,  at 
WertminHter.  Lastly,  another  company  at  Camhridge  were  to 
translate  the  apocryphal  books,  induding  the  prayer  of  Manasseh. 
To  these  six  companies  of  Tenerable  tiaiuriatofls,  the  king  gave 
the  following  instractions:— 

"  1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  ibllowed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original 
will  permit. 

"  2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the 
other  names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accord- 
inglv  as  they  are  vu^arly  <iised. 

"  9  The  oM  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  church 
not  to  be  truislated  congregation. 

"4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  oy  the  most  eminent  fathers, 
being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of 
iaith. 

**  5w  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or 
as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessi^  so  require. 

**6,  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot,  without 
some  <»rcumloctttion,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text 

**  7.  Such  q notations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as  shall 
serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

'*  8.  £very  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same 
chapter  or  chapters;  and  having  translateo  or  amended  them 
severally  by  himself^  where  he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together,  to 
confer  what  they  have  doner  and  agree  lor  their  part  what  shall 
stand. 

**9.  Ab  any  one  company  hath  despatched  any  one  book  in  this 
manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seriously 
and  judiciously :  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point 

**  1<X  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note 
the  places,  and  therewithal  to  send  their  reasons ;  to  which  if  they 
consent  not,  the  diflference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general  meet- 
ing, which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company,  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 

**  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters 
to  bo  directed  by  authority^  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  bmd  for 
his  judnnent  in'such  a  place. 

**  12.  Xetiers  to  be  sent  from  evtrf  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy, 
admunishinff  them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and 
charge  as  many  as,  he'inf^  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains 
in  that  kind,  to  send  their  particular  observations  to  the  company, 
either  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  as  it  was 
directed  before  in  the  king's  letter  to  the  archbishop. 

**  13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  West* 
rainster  and  Chester  fbr  Westminster,  and  the  King's  Professors  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities. 

**  14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with 
the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz.  Tindal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

[**  15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four 
of  the  most  anoientand  i^rave  divines  in  either  of  the  Universities, 
not  employed  in  translatmg,  to  be  assianed  by  the  Vice-chancellor, 
upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the 
translation,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  fbr  the  better  observation  of 
the  4th  rule  above  specified."]' 

According  to  these  regulations,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  all  the  translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance,  each  in- 
dividual translated  every  book,  which  was  allotted  to  his  division. 
Secondly,  the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
whole  of  that  company  assembled  together,  at  which  meeting 
each  translator  must  have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own  version. 
The  book,  thus  finished,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  compa- 
nies to  be  again  examined ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  probably 
was,  as  Selden  informs  us,  that  *'  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest 
holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues, 
or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
spoke;  if  not,  he  read  on.*''  Further,  the  translators  were  em- 
powered to  call  to  their  assistance  any  learned  men,  whose  studies 
enabled  them  to  be  serviceable,  when  an  urgent  occasion  of  diffi- 
culty presented  itself.  The  translation  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1607,  and  the  completion  of  it  occupied  almost  three 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  three  copies  of  the  whole 
Bible,  thtis  translated  and  revised,  were  sent  to  London, — one 
from  Oxford,  one  from  Cambridge,  and  a  third  firom  Westminster. 
Here  a  committee  of  six,  two  being  depnted  by  the  companies  at 
Oxford,  two  by  those  at  Cambridge,  and  two  by  those  at  West- 
minster, reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work  t  which  was 
finsily  revised  by  Dr.  Smith  (afterwards  buhop  of  Gloucester), 
who  wrote  the  preface,  and  by  Dr.  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
This  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  published  in  iblio  in  1611. 

Alter  the  publication  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  all 

*  Tlie  preeeding  roles  are  giron  from  a  corrected  copv  in  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
IVKlffs  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translattoa  ana  Translators  of  the 
BiblA,  pp.  9_ii    london,  1819,  8vo. 

*SeUen's  T^ble  I^  article  BibU.    Work%  vol.  UL  coL  2009. 


the  other  vcnrrfoiia  gwuhmHy  fell  into  idknie,  with  the  exoeptioii 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Epistles  and  Chiqiels  in  the  book  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer,  which  were  still  continued,  the  former  according  to  , 
the  translation  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  and  the  latter  according  to 
that  of  the  Bishops*  Bible,  until  the  final  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
in  1661 ;  at  which  time  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  were  taken 
from  the  present  version,  bnt  the  Paalms  are  still  retained  accord- 
ing to  the  translation  of  Cranmer's  Bible.*  , 

Upwards  of  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  aathorized 
English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  in  use,  was  given 
to  ^e  British  nation.  During  that  long  interval,  though  many 
passages  in  paiticular  books  have  been  elucidated  by  learned  ^ 
men,  with  equal  felicity  and  ability ;  yet  its  general  fidelity,  ^ 
perspicuity,  and  excellence,  have  deservedly  given  our  present 
translation  a  high  and  distinguished  place  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  world,  wherever  ^e  English  language  is  known  or 
read.  Of  late  yean,  however,  this  admirable 'version — the  guide 
and  solace  of  the  sincere  Christian — ^has  been  attacked  with  no 
common  virulence,  and  arraigned  as  being  deficient  in  fidelity, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance ;  ambiguous  and  incorrect,  even  in  ■ 
matters  of  the  highest  importance.  The  principal  antagonists 
of  this  version,  in  the  present  day  (to  omit  the  bold  and  un- 
measured assertions  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddes,  and  others),  are  Mr. 
John  Bellamy,^  in  the  prospectus,  preface,  and  notes  of  his  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Sir  James  Bland  Surges,  in  his 
"  Reasons  in  fiivour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Scriptnres," 
(8vo.  London,  1819,)  which  were  desif  aed  as  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Bellamy  against  the  severe  strictures  c  <  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  former  of  these  writers,  in  his  oc*  avo  prospectus  issued  in 

1818,  afikmed  that  **  no  tmnslation  has  been  made  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  since  the  lS8th  year  of  Christ :"  and  that  **  in  the 
fourth  century  Jerome  made  his  Latin  version  from  this''  [the 
Greek]  "  transUtion ;  from  which  came  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
from  tho  Latin  Vulgate  all  the  European  translations  have  been 
made ;  thereby  perpetuating  all  the  errors  of  the  first  translators." 
These  erroneous  and  unqualified  assertions  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  as 
well  as  the  assertions  or  implications  of  Sir  J.  B.  Burgee,  have 
been  answered  in  detail  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Todd, 
in  their  works  cited  below,^  to  which  the  reader  is  referred :  and, 
in  further  refutation  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  assertions,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  account  already  given  of  our  present  authorized 
version.* 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  notice  of  their  admimble  version, 
with  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  testimonies  to  its  value,  whiA 
have  been  collected  by  Archbishop  Newcome  and  Mr.  Todd,  and 
shall  subjoin  two  or  liaee  others  Umt  appear  to  have  eluded  their 
researches. 

1.  John  Seloen.''— ''  The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the 
best  translation  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  eensf  of  the  original  heett 
taking  in  for  the  Englinh  trandation  the  Bithipe'  Bible  ae  well  at 
King  James* 8.  The  translatora  in  King  James's  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him,  who  was  most  ex* 
cellent  in  such  a  t<nigue :  as  the  apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downs :  and 
then  thenr  met  together,  and  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  hold- 
ing in  tneir  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  lesmed  tongues,  oi 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke  j 
If  not,  he  read  on.  There  is  no  book  so  translated  as  the  Bible  fbr 
fhe  purpose.  If  I  translate  a  French  book  into  English,  I  turn  il 
into  English  phrase,  not  into  French-English.  11  fait  froid  ,*  I  say, 
Uis  cold,  not  makes  cold.  But  the  Bible  is  rather  translated  into  Eng- 
lish words  than  into  English  phrase.  The  Hebraiems  are  kept,  and 
the  phrase  qf  that  language  is  kept" 

*  About  the  time  when  King  James  resolved  on  a  new  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  another  translaUon  was  Bnished  bv  Mr.  Ambrose  Usher,  lbs 
elder  bromer  of  Archbishop  Usher.  It  is  still  In  manascrint,  and  is  pre< 
served  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There  are  likewise  eztaof 
in  print  several  English  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of 
detached  parts  thereof:  but  as  these  are  more  or  leas  accompanied  witll . 
notes,  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Ap. 
pendix. 

*  A  notice  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  work  will  also  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  Appendix. 

•  A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  preceding  English  Versions  authoritatively  commended  to  the 
Notice  of  those  Translators,  dec.  dec.  Bv  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Todd,  M.A.    London, 

1819,  8vo.— An  Historical  and  Critical  UKiuii7  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By 
J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.A.    London,  1819,  Bvo. 

•  The  seventh  section  of  Mr.  Todd's  Vindication  of  the  latter  translattoa 
contains  an  account  of  the  forty-seven  translators  who  were  employed  on 
it,  and  of  the  state  of  learning  in  their  time.  This  does  not  admit  of  abridg* ' 
ment,  but  the  result  is  hichly  satisfactory,  and  proves  that  those  venerable 
men  were  eminently  skiUed  lathe  Oriental  and  Greek  languages,  and  con- 
sequently were,  in  every  respect,  fitted  for  the  high  and  honourable  task 
assigned  to  them  by  their  sovereign.  That  Luther's  German  Version  was 
made  from  the  origkial  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  see  page  43L  it^fra; 
and  for  other  European  translations,  see  the  following  pages  of  this  section. 

«  Belden,  Works,  UL  9009.  This  is  cited  by  Abp.  Newcome,  without  ad 
dition.  Selden  was  the  contemporary  of  the  translators.  He  died  in  1661 
St  the  age  of  TU. 
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8.  BfSHor  Walton.*-^*  The  last  Enslidi  tnittlalion  made  by 
diven  learned  men  at  the  command  of  King  James,  though  it  may 
Jntly  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  any  other  language  in  Europe, 
was  yet  carped  and  cavilled  at  by  diverse  omana  ourselves ;  espe- 
cially by*  one,  who  being  passed  by,  and  not  employed  in  the  work, 
as  one,  though  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  of  little  or  no  judgment 
in  tfiat  or  any  odier  kinde  of  learning,  was  so  highly  ofiended  that 
he  would  needs  undertake  to  show  Aoio  many  thousand  vlaees  they 
had  faltely  rendered t  u^ken  at  he  could  hardly  make  good  hie  under- 


vngtn  any  one  r 

3.  BiBBOP  LowTH.'— ^'The  vulgar  translation  of  the  Biblo-^is 
the  best  standard  of  our  language. 

4.  Bisnop  HoRSLEY.^^ — **  when  the  translators  in  James  the 
First's  time  began  their  work,  they  prescribed  to  themselves  some 

Hies,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  all  translators  to  follow.  Their 
reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
■  they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  were  extremely  happy  m  the  simplicity  and  dimity  of  their 
expressions.  TAetr  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  te  supposed  at 
once  to  have  enriched  and  adorned  our  language ;  and  as  they  labour^ 
ed  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  they 
avoided  all  words  of  Latin  original,  when  they  could  find  words  in 
their  own  language,  even  with  the  aid  of  adverbs  and  propositions, 
which  would  express  their  meaning." 

5.  Bishop  Miodleton.^ — ^"The  style  of  our  present  version  is 
incompirebly  superior  to  any  thing  which  might  be  expected  fh>m 
the  finical  and  perverted  teste  of  our  own  age.  It  is  simple,  it  is 
harmonious,  it  is  energetic ;  and,  which  is  of  no  small  importance, 
use  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred.*' 

&  Dr.  White,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford, — '*  After  stating 
the  accuracy  and  scrupul  us  attention  of  the  authors  of  this  trans- 
lation, he  Odds : — **  When  he  version  appeared,  it  appeared,  like- 
wise, that  this  accuracy  \nd  scrupulousness  had  not  been  mis- 
•mploved.  The  necessities  of  the  national  church  could  require  no- 
thing further.  It  contained  nothing  but  what  was  pure  m  its  re- 
presentation of  scriptural  doctrine,  nothing  but  what  was  animated 
m  its  expressions  ot  devout  aflection ;  general  fidelity  to  its  original 
is  hardly  more  its  characteristic,  than  sublimity  in  itself.  The  Eng- 
lish language  acquired  new  dignity  by  it ;  and  has  hlirdly  acquirra 
additional  purity  since ;  it  is  still  considered  as  a  standard  of  our 
tODffue." . . .  *'  Upon  the  whole,  the  national  churches  of  Europe 
will  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  their  versions  of 
Scripture  shall  approach  in  point  of  accuracy,  purity,  and  sublimity, 
to  the  acknowleoffed  excellence  of  our  Enslish  translation."* 

7.  Rev.  J.  W.  Whittaker.'' — "  The  hiniest  value  has  alwa3rs 
been  attached  to  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sciolists,  it  is  true, 
have  often  attempted  to  raise  their  own  reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
that  of  others ;  and  the  authors  of  the  English  Bible  have  frequent- 
ly been  calumniated  by  charlatans  of  every  description ;  but  it  may 
nfely  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contraaiction,  that  the  nation  at 
loige  has  always  paid  our  translators  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 

>  Dr.  Bryan  Waltoo's  ConslderAtor  considered,  or  a  defence  of  his  Poly- 
glott  Bible,  Ac.  1669,  p.  5.  This  is  not  noticed  by  Abp.  Newcoroe.  But  a 
most  important  testiiLony  it  is.  He  was  one  of  those  most  learned  divines, 
who,  in  loSO.  were  pal  iciy  requested  to  consider  of  the  translations  and  im- 
pressions of  the  Bible,  and  tooflfer  their  opinloo  therein  to  the  committee 
for  religion ;  Bulstrode  Whitelock  having  the  care  of  this  affiur,  at  whose 
house  they  met  They  pretended  to  discover  some  mistakes  in  the  last 
Em(iiBh  tranalation ;  bat  the  business  came  to  nothing.  See  Lewis,  &c.  p. 
360.;  Johnson,  4cc.  p.  99.  In  the  above  citation  we  nave  the  opinion  of 
Walton  (than  whom  a  more  competent  Judge  neither  friends  nor  foes  of 
our  translation  can  produce),  three  years  subsequent  to  this  meeting,  epon 
the  excellence  of  this  version,  tc^etherwith  his  notice  of  an  impotent  attack 
made  upon  it  He  has  also,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Biblia  Polyglotto, 
1667,  placed  our  own  in  the  highest  rank  of  European  translations. 

*  This  person  was  undoubtedly  Hugh  Broughton,  fellow  of  Christ  Colli^ge, 
Cambridge,  who  had  certainly  attained  great  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tongues.  But  a  more  conceited  or  arrogant  man  hardly  existed. 
With  the  Bishops'  Bible  he  had  found  great  fault ;  insisted  upon  tne  neees* 
slty  of  a  new  translation ;  pronounced  his  own  sufflciency  to  make  one 
exactly  arreeable  to  the  original  text  of  the  Hebrew ;  boasted  of  encourage* 
ment  to  this  purpose  from  men  of  all  nmks ;  and  at  length  excited  a  very 
warrantable  suspicion,  that,  in  so  important  a  task,  he  was  unfit  to  be  trust- 
ed. Thus  discountenanced,  he  went  abroad ;  leaving  behind  him  this 
quaint  character,  expressive  at  once  of  his  vanity  and  learning,  "  that  he 
was  gone  to  teach  the  Jews  Hebrew !"  See  Sir  J.  Harrington's  Brief  View 
of  the  Slate  of  the  Church,  1653,  p.  75.  He  returned  to  England,  however. 
In  1611,  and  commenced  his  defamatton  against  the  new  translation  to  which 
Walton  adverts.  By  the  contents  of  a  little  tract,  which  he  published  in 
1606;  entitled  "  A  petition  to  the  Lords  to  examine  the  religion  and  carriage 
of  Archbishop  Bancroft,'*  he  gives  us  no  cause  to  lament  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  new  translation.  I  questk>n  if  his  conntrvmen  would  have  un- 
derstood his  language ;  as  the  case  has  been  with  another  partial  translator, 
who  was  not  of  the  authorized  selection.  Broughton  thus  rails  at  Bancroft : 
"Bmcroft,  seeing  himself  in  Jodaisme,  as  I  heard  in  his  allowed  libel  equal 
seoflTer.  as  of  a  mist  soone  scattered,  raved  against  roe  for  pearls  to  such, 
and  holy  thhigs  to  such !"  p.  2.  "Bancroft  la  a  deadly  enemy  to  both Tes- 
mments,  and  unallowable  in  this  course  to  l>e  a  teacher  or  to  rule  in  learn- 
lagl"  p.  8.  After  this  foolery  and  slander,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  near  that  be  abuses  Li  ely  and  Barlow  also,  two  of  our  authorised  trans- 
lators. 

s  Umth,  Introd.  to  Eng  Grammar,  2d  edit  p.  93.,  cited  by  Archbishop 
newcome. 

*  Review  of  Dr.  Geddes's  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  BriL  Crit.,  July, 
I7M,  p.  7.  The  reviewer  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  kite  Bishop 
DOTsley. 

*  ^r.  IfiddHeton  (late  Bishop  of  Calcutta)  on  the  Greek  Artksle,  p.  32B. 
•^White's  Sermon  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  recommending  a 

revialof  the  English  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  9.  Oxford,  1779. 

«  WhlliBkw«  Hist  sad  CriL  Eoq.,  p.  98L 


{(rotitiide  which  they  so  justly  merit  Like  the  mirhty  of  jbrmei 
times,  they  have  departed,  and  shared  the  common  nteof  morttli 
tv ;  but  they  have  not,  like  those  heroes  of  antiquity,  gone  witkoM 
their  fame,  though  but  little  is  known  of  their  individual  vorIl 
Their  reputation  lor  learning  and  piety  has  not  descended  with 
them  to  the  grave,  though  they  are  thera  alike  heedless  of  the  \ok« 
of  calumny,  and  deaf  to  the  praise  which  admiring  posterity  avaids 
to  the  great  and  good.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  too  hastily  cmelode 
that  they  have  (alien  on  evil  days  and  evil  tDnsne8,bcaiQse  ithu 
occasionally  happened  that  an  individual,  as  inferior  to  tkm  n  m- 
dition  as  in  talents  and  intt^rity,  is  found  mtesdomng  Heir  ucdut 
or  denying  their  quaUf  cations  for  the  task  vhiek  they$owawr. 
formed.  Their  version  has  been  used,  ever  smre  in  fim  ap. 
pearance,  not  only  by  the  church,  but  by  all  the  wrti  whid)  bte 
forsaken  her ;  and  nas  justly  been  esteemed  by  all  for  its  genent  kaHi- 
fulness,  and  the  severe  beauty  of  its  language.  Itbassarvivcdilw 
convulsion  both  of  church  and  state,  Miiu  univenally  Kspeoej 
by  the  enemies  of  both,  when  the  establisoed  reUgion  wsspov. 
cuted  with  the  most  rancorous  malignity ;  as  if  its  nwriti  vrm  in> 
dependent  of  circumstances,  and  left  at  a  distance  all  the  pettr 
rivalships  of  sectarianism,  and  the  eflervescenee  of  notioBalpbn. 
Kv,  It  may  be  compared  wUh  any  translation  in  the  vorU,  viAnst 
fear  of  inferiority  ;  it  has  not  shrunk  from  the  most  rwonmt » 
aminaUon ;  it  challenges  investigation  ;  and,  m  spile  tfnmena 
attempts  to  supersede  lA  has  hitherto  remained  vanwOaf  ta  tik  aj^. 
tionsof  the  country.** 

8.  Dr.  Doddridge^ — "On  a  diligent  comparison  of  onr  traiais. 
tion  with  the  original,  we  find  that  of  the  New  TestameDt,  ud  I 
might  also  add  that  of  the  Old,  in  the  main,  faithful  and  judicmu. 
Tou  know,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  scruple,  on  some  oceasjoos,  to 
animadvert  upon  it :  but  you  also  know,  that  these  remarb  afio 
not  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  seldom  reach  any  fnrthe? 
than  the  beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most  the  connection  of  as  iip. 
ment"* 

9.  The  Testimony  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwirh,  smWof 
the  excellent  Hebrew  and  English  Concordance  (wlioee  tbeologiol 
creed,  we  regret  to  say,  was  ^rt'on),  is  vet  more  itrii[iii$^''Ii 
above  the  space  of  one  [now  two]  hundred  years,"  8ayBbe,''ieani' 
ing  may  have  received  considerable  improvements;  and  brthii 
means  some  inaccuracies  may  be  found  in  a  translation  more  ihtB  i 
[two]  hundred  years  old.  But  you  mav  rest  fully  ntisAed,  ibatss 
our  English  tnmdation  is,  in  itself  by  far  the  most  esctSent  Mit 
our  language,  so  it  is  a  pure  and  plentiful  fountain  of  dimt  kn» 
ledge,  giving  a  true,  clear,  and  full  ocrounf  of  thedinne  ii^ 
sations,  ana  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation :  insotmuh  that  cm»t 
studies  the  Bible,  the  English  Bible,  is  sure  of  gtamngAnhos- 
ledge  and  faiths  which,  if  duly  apjdied  to  the  heart  and  eoneintMi. 

WILL  INFALLIBLY  GUIDE  HIM  TO  ETERNAL  LIFE."* 

10.  Dr.  Gedoes.i<^— "  The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  mideoa 
the  translation  of  James  the  First,  both  by  our  own  whtenaDdbr 
foreigners.  And  indeed,  if  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  thetthciotat 
tention  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  iheani' 
lities  of  an  excellent  veraion,  this  of  au  versions  mutt,  is^Km,k 
accounted  the  most  excdUnt.  Every  sentence,  eveiy  word,  cterr 
svllable,  every  letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighni  with 
tne  nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed  either  in  the  text,ors)ir;iii. 
with  the  greatest  precision.  Pasninns  himself  is  hardly  nore 
literal ;  ana  it  wos  well  remarked  vj  Robertson,  above  a  handled 
years  ago,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  Laticon  of  the  Hebrev  kagagt 
as  weU  as  for  a  trandation. 

11.  Dr.  James  Beattie.— *<It  is  a  striking  beouty  inoiirEiglflli 
Bible,  that,  though  the  language  is  always  elegant  and  nerTO(tt,iM 
for  the  most  part  very  harmonious,  the  words  are  ail  plain  isl 
common — no  tifiect&tion  of  learned  terms,  or  of  words  ol  Greek  or 
Latin  etymology."" 

12.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke* — **  Those  who  have  corapared  mmt « 
the  European  translations  with  the  original,  have  not  scropiei  b 
say,  that  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  under  tbe 
direction  of  King  James  the  First,  is  the  roost  aecnnte  and  frituu 
of  the  whole.  Nor,"  adds  Dr.  C,  « is  this  its  only  praise :  the  frmi- 
lators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  oripnal,  asAn- 
pressed  this  almost  every  where  with  pathos  and  enrr^y.  Besidet. 
our  translators  have  not  only  made  a  standard  trandatitm,  bat  they 
have  made  their  translation  the  standard  of  our  '<^^- J^ 
English  tongue  in  their  day  wos  not  equal  to  such  s  won— bat  God 
enabled  them  to  stand  as  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  crme  ud  thei; 
country's  language  to  the  dignity  of  the  orieinals,  so  that,  aAcr  the 
lapse  of  two  hundred  veers,  tlie  English  Bible  is,  with  Yeiy  few 
exceptions,  the  standard  of  the  purity  and  excellence  oT^®^ 
lish  tongue.  7%e  original,  from  which  it  was  taken,  i«  »w* 
superior  to  the  Bible  translated  by  the  authority  of  King  James. 

13.  The  Rev.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  Massacho^  the 
most  eminent  orientalist  in  North  Americow-^Contrsstiog  the  £i^- 
lish  veraion  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  he  says:  "Ouni«,«  »w 
whole,  a  most  noble  production  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  Dade- 
The  divines  of  that  clay  were  very  difilerent  Hebrew  scholanfnia 

•  Dr.  Doddridre's  Works,  vol  il.  p.  329.  Leeds  ediL_       ,  ^  _   . 

•  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  xl,  in  Bishop  Watson's  Coflecja 
of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  ,  ^    ,,  t  miu» 

«•  Dr.  Geddes's  Prospectus  of  a  new  Translation  of  the  Holj  »»» 

p.  92.     Cited  by  Abp.  Newcome,  with  a  long  extract  from  the  aoino.- 

Todd's  Vindication,  pp.  68.  70. 75. 80.  ^  -_     j» 

it  flir  Williara  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  vol.  H.  p- 1»  ^J^'m^ 

««  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  General  Preikce  to  his  Conusentary  on  tas  i"» 

foL  i.  p.  21. 
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oom  what  moiC  of  their  nicc«MOiB  hsve  been,  in  Enffland  or  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  Bishop  Lowth'a  claHic  work  upon  Isaiah,  no 
other  effi>n  at  translating,  among  the  English  divines,  will  compare, 
either  in  respect  to  taste,  judgment,  or  sound  understanding  or  the 
llebrew,  with  the  authorized  version."^ 

14.  The  American  Monthly  Rjevizw^— "  No  new  translation 
can  succeed,  which  is  not  baaed  upon  that  now  in  use.  The  phrase- 
ology of  King[  James's  translation  is  connected  too  intimately  with 
the  religious  impressions  of  individuals,  and  with  almost  all  the 
religious  literature  extant  in  our  language,  to  be  renounced  by  those 
who  cherish  the  former  and  renounce  me  latter.  Nor  would  we 
wish  to  renounce  it,  if  the  Christian  public  would  consent  to  it  It 
u  euphonious,  elegant,  and  loily.  tt  comprises  few  words  now 
obsolete, — ^few  which  every  well-trained  child  does  not  understand. 
Aod  King  James's  translation  has  been  itself  the  reason,  why  its 
phraseologv  has  not  become  obsolete.  It  has  been  as  an  anchor  to 
the  English  language,  which,  before  that  work  was  undertaken, 
hod  been  constantly  fluctuating."' 

Notwithstanding  thesa  decisive  testimonies  to  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  our  au&orized  version,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  it  is 
not  immaculate,  and  that  a  revision  or  correction  of  it  is  an 
object  of  desire  to  the  friends  of  religion,  were  it  only  to  silence 
the  perpetually  repealed  cavils  of  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation ; 
who,  studiously  diaregaiding  the  various  satisfactory  answers  which 
have  been  given  to  their  unfounded  objections,  persevere  in  re- 
peating them,  so  long  as  they  find  a  very  few  mistranslated 
passages  in  the  authorized  version.  But  that  the  existing  trans- 
lation is  so  faulty  in  innumerable  instances,  and  so  ambiguous 
and  incorrect  even  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  as  to 
render  a  new  translation  absolutely  necessary,— or  that  sacred 
criticism  is  yet  so  fiur  advanced  as  to  fomish  all  the  means  that  may 
be  expected,  we  hesitate  not  to  deny.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  very  fev  exal  fiiults  which  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous 
inquirer  has  been  able  to  find  in  our  present  translation ;  when 
we  perceive  such  distinguished  critics  as  Archbishop  Newcome 
and  Bishop  Horsley  (to  mention  no  more),  producing  very  (Ut' 
cordant  interpretations  of  the  tame  text  or  word,  we  cannot  but 
call  to  mind,  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
fidelity,  auid  learning  of  the  venerable  translators,  of  whose  pious 
labours  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefit;  who,  while  their  reve- 
rence for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity,  have  been  extremely  happy  in  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  their  expressions,  and  who,  by  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  have  at  once  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed our  language.  And  instead  of  being  impatient  for  a  new 
translation,  we  shall  (to  adopt  the  energetic  expression  of  Mr. 
Todd)  "  take  up  tox  book,  which  from  our  infimcy  we  have 
known  and  loved,  with  increased  delight;  and  resolve  not  has- 
tily to  violate,  in  regard  to  itself^  the  rule  which  it  records :— ^  roa- 

SAK£  TIOT  AV  OLD  YEIXES,  FOE  THE  HEW  IS  SOT    COXFARABLX 
TO  HIM.'  " 

"  Happy,  thrice  happy,  hath  our  EngUsh  nation  been,  since 
God  haith  given  it  learned  translators  to  express,  in  our  mother 
tongue,  the  heavenly  mysteries  of  his  holy  word,  delivered  to  his 
church  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages;  who,  although 
they  may  have  in  some  matters  of  no  importance  unto  salvation, 
as  men,  been  deceived  and  mistaken,  yet  they  have  fiiithfully 
delivered  the  whole  substance  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  any  heretical  translations  or 
wilful  corruptions.  With  what  reverence,  joy,  and  gladness, 
then,  ought  we  to  receive  this  blessing !  Let  us  read  the  Scrip- 
tures wiUi  an  humble,  modest,  and  teachable  disposition :  with 
a  willingness  to  embrace  all  truths  which  are  plainly  delivered 
there,  how  contrary  soever  to  our  own  opinions  and  prejudices ; 
and,  in  matters  of  difficulty,  readily  hearken  to  the  judgment  of 
our  teachers,  and  those  that  are  set  over  us  in  the  Lord ;  check 
every  presumptuous  thought  or  reasoning  which  exalts  itself 
against  any  of  those  mysterious  truths  therein  revealed ;  and  if 
we  thus  search  after  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  we  shall  not  miss 
of  that  knowledge  which  will  make  us  wise  unto  salvation."' 


£ditionM  of  the  Authorized  Vertion,  vith  Parallel  Refer' 

ences,  * 

I .  The  Holy  Bible,  conteyningthe  Old  Testament  and  the  New : 
Newly  translated  out  of  the  Originall  tongues,  &  with  the  former 

s  Stuart's  Disscrtatfons  on  the  Importance  and  Best  Method  of  studying 
the  Original  Languages  of  ttie  Bible,  p.  61. 

•  The  American  Mynthly  Review,  voL  iiU  (Bfarch,  1833),  p.  291. 

•  Joboaoii's  Hist.  Ace.  in  the  ooacluding  paragraph.  Bp.  Watson's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 

«  Tiie  reader,  wiio  is  desirous  of  perusing  more  minute  bibliographical 
accounts  of  the  Enslish  Versions  executed  aotcrior  to  King  James's  (or 
the  authorized  Engliiih)  version  of  the  Bible,  is  referred  to  Lewis's  Iltstoij 
of  toe  pdncipal  Translations  of  the  Bible  s  Dr.  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of 


Translations  diligently  compared  and  reuised  by  his  Maiestie*s 
speciall  CdmandemenL    Imprinted  at  Loi\d«m  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  MaiesUe.   Anno  Dom.  1611 
folio. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  first  edition  of  the  authorized  English 
version :  it  is  reUiined  in  all  the  subsequent  editions,  the  spelling 
being  modernized,  and  **  command"  beii^  substituted  for  **  comande- 
ment.'*  To  this  edition  there  are  prefixed  a  Calendar  of  T<nniinns, 
the  Genealogical  Tables  ascribed  to  the  industrious  antiquary  John 
Speed,  and  an  engraved  map  of  Canaan,  together  with  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first 
quarto  edition  appeared  in  1612. 

In  some  of  the  very  numerous  editions  printed  between  the  years 
1638  and  1685,  an  alteration  is  introduced  in  Acts  vi.  3. ;  where, 
instead  of  wk  may  appoitttt  we  read  yk  may  appoint.  This  altera- 
tion has  been  charged  upon  the  Independents  during  the  time  of 
Cromwell's  usurpation ;  but,  as  the  first  Bible  in  which  it  was  ob- 
served is  that  printed  at  Cambridge,  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in  1638 
(which  was  revised,  by  royal  command,  by  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Goad, 
Mr.  Boys,  Mr.  Mode,  and  other  eminent  scholarB),^  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability an  error  of  the  press,  without  any  design  to  favour  any 
particular  part]^.^  In  1653,  an  edition  was  printed  by  John  Field, 
at  Cambridge,  m  24mo.,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  beauty :  it 
is  called  the  Pearl  BMe,  from  the  very  small  type  with  which  it 
was  printed,  but  is  disgraced  h^  very  numerous  errata,  some  of 
which  are  of  importance.^  An  imitation  of  it  was  made  in  Hol- 
land, in  1658 ;  but  the  genuine  edition  is  known  by  having  the 
first  four  psalms  on  a  page,  without  turning  over.  In  1660,  the 
same  printer  executed  a  splendid  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  iUustrated  with  chorographicAl  plates,  engraved  by  Ogillnr,  an 
eminent  artist  of  that  time :  he  also  printed  several  other  editions 
in  8vo.  and  12mo.,  but  they  are  not  considered  as  typographical 
curiosities.  From  the  time  of  Field  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  several  curious  fiat  Bibles  were  printed  which  are  deno- 
minated DreocAani^  Bible*,  from  the  use  made  of  them  ir.  the  pulpi* 
during  that  period.  The  typoeraphicid  execution  of  them  is  ver> 
clear,  the  type  being  a  broad-meed  letter,  upon  ^n  paper,  with  a 
few  marginal  notes,  which  gives  them  a  superiority  over  many  of 
the  thick  and  heavy  volumes  that  have  smce  been  printed.  In 
1683,  this  translation  was  corrected,  and  many  references  to  paral- 
lel texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood ;  and  in  1701,  a  very  fine 
edition  was  published,  in  large  foho,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  chronological  dates,  and 
on  index  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  Scripture  weights 
and  measures  by  Bishop  Cumberland :  but  this  edition  is  said  to 
abound  with  typographical  errors.  The  latest  and  most  complete 
revision  is  that  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of^  the  Clarendon 
press,  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition,  which  was  printed  both  in  quarto 
and  folio,  in  1769,  the  punctuation  was  thoroughly  revised ;  the 
words  printed  in  Itedica  were  examined  and  corrected  by  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals ;  the  proper  namtM^  to  the  etymoI<^  of 
which  allusions  are  made  in  the  text,  were  translated  and  entered 
in  the  margin ;  the  tummariee  of  chaptered  and  running  titlee,  at  the 
top  of  each  page  corrected ;  some  material  errors  in  the  dtrondogy 
rectified ;  and  the  marginal  references  were  re-examined  and  cor^ 
rectedt  and  thirty  ihoumnd  four  hundred  and  nineiy'five  new  refer 
encee  were  inserted  in  the  margin.*  From  the  singular  pains  be 
stowed,  in  order  to  render  this  edition  as  accurate  as  possible,  it 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  etandard  edition,  from  which  all 
subsequent  impressions  have  been  executed.  A  few  copies  of  the 
quarto  edition  were  printed  on  itdck  paper,  which  are  now  very 
rare :  nearly  the  whole  impression  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  by 
Dr.  Blayney,  his  edition  must  now  yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to 
the  very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  published  by  Messrs.  £yre 
and  Strahan,  his  majesty's  printers  (but  printed  by  Mr.  Woodiall), 
in  1806,  and  again  in  1813,  m  quarto ;  as  not  fewer  than  <Mie  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  errors  were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  of 
1806  with  Dr.  B.'s,  and  one  of  these  errors  was  an  omission  of  con- 

the  Bible ;  and  Dr.  Dibdin's  Edition  of  Herbert's  and  Ames's  Typographi- 
cal Antiquities,  of  which  worlc  four  volumes  have  been  publishea 

>  Kilbourn's  "  Dangerous  Errors  in  some  laie  prinlea  Bibles,"  p.  6.  Lon- 
don, 1669, 4ta  '  ' 

•  Another  material  error  has  crept  into  manjr  modem  editions  of  the 
Enjtlisl)  Bible  in  I  Tim.  iv.  16..  where  we  read  Take  heed  unto  tkyBetfand 
THY  doctrine,  instead  of  thb  doctrine.  Tlie  origin  of  ttiis  mistake  (which 
the  author  of  tliis  worlc  has  found  in  various  editions  printed  between  the 
year  1690  and  tiie  commencement  of  the  present  century)  it  is  now  impos- 
rible  to  ascertain.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  eminently  learned 
Bishop  Horsley. 

«  Mr.  D'Israeii  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  above  noticed  "  Pearl 
Bibles  and  Six  Thousand  Errata,"  from  which  the  following  instances  are 
copied:— Rom  vi.  13.  "  Neitlier  yield  ye  your  members  as  mstruments  ot 
righteousneu  unto  t\a;*'—foT  unrighteoueneea.—l  Cor.  vi.  9.  "Know  ye 
not  that  the  unrighteous  ahalt  inherit  the  Icingdomof  Godi"— forsAofl 
not  inherit.  "Tills  erratum^^*  Mr.  D.  remarks,  "served  as  the  foundation 
of  a  dangerous  doctrine :  for  many  libertines  urged  the  text  from  this  eofw 
rupt  Bible,  asaiost  the  rcprooft  ora  dhrine."  Curiosities  of  Literature  (2d 
Series),  vol.  iii.  p.  3ia  To  the  two  preceding  instsaces  we  may  add  that 
in  John  iz.  2.  the  words  "  or  toho  hath  opened  hie  eyes,  ire  know  notf**  are 
wholly  omitted.  (Kilbourn's  "Dangerous  Errors  in  some  late  prhited 
Bibles,"  p.  7.) 

•  A  full  account  of  Dr.  filayney's  Collation  and  Revision  vras  commonl- 
cAed  by  him  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  17G9.  vol  »udi 
Vp.  617-^19 
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■idermble  importance.'  Mewra.  E^re  and  Strahan's  editiooa  may 
therafere  be  regarded  ai  appn>achmg  as  near  as  ponible  to  what 
btUiomphen  term  an  iminaettkae  text  Onlr  one  erratum,  we  be- 
lieve, liaa  been  diacoverad  in  the  edition  of  1806.  The  following 
MTticulara  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  London  editions  of  the 
bible  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  bibliographical  reader,  at  the 
aame  tine  they  will  show  that  their  claims  to  be  considered  aa 
atandard  editions  are  not  altogether  unfounded.  The  booksellers 
of  the  metropolis  having  applied  to  his  majesty's  printers  to  un- 
dertake  a  handsome  ediuon  of  the  Bible,  confided  the  execution  of 
it  to  Mr.  George  Wood&ll  in  1804.  The  cop^r  printed  Aom  was 
the  then  current  Cambridge  edition,  with  which  Mr.  W.*s  edition 
agrees  page  lor  page.  It  was  afterwards  read  twice  bv  the  Oxford 
impression  then  in  use,  and  the  prooA  were  transmittea  to  the  Rev. 
Liuncelot  Sharpe,  by  whom  they  were  read  with  Dr.  Blayney's 
4io.  edition  of  1760.  After  the  prooft  retained  by  Mr.  8.  Ibr  prestf 
had  been  corrected,  the  forms  were  placed  upon  the  press  at  which 
they  were  to  be  worked,  and  another  proof  was  taken.  This  was 
read  by  Mr.  Woodfall's  superintendent,  and  afitrwaxds  by  Mr.  W. 
himself,  with  Dr.  Blayney*s  edition,  and  any  erron  that  had  pre- 
viouslv  escaped  were  corrected;  the  forms  not  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  press  after  the  hist  proofs  had  been  taken  off  By 
this  precaution  they  avoided  the  danger  of  erron  (a  danger  of  veiy 
frequent  occurrence,  and  of  no  small  magnitude),  arising  from  the 
removal  of  the  forms  from  the  proo^press  to  the  presses  on  which 
the  sheets  wero  finally  worked  oft  Of  this  edition,  which  was 
ready  for  pubUcatioa  in  1806,  five  hundred  copies  were  printed  on 
imperial  4to.  two  thousand  on  royal,  and  three  thousand  on  me- 
dium quarto  aiae.  In  the  ooune  oi'  printiof^  this  edition  from  the 
Cambridge  copy,  a  great  number  of  errors  m  the  latter  were  dis- 
covered and  corrected.  The  London  edition  of  1806  being  ex- 
hausted, a  new  impression  was  put  to  press  in  1810,  which  was 
completed,  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy,  in  1812,  and  published 
in  l6l3.  It  will  gratify  the  reader  to  know  that  the  edition  of  1813 
haa  been  recommended  l^  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protest- 
ant £piscopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  adopt- 
edas  (Ae  Standard  Edition  to  which  futura  editions  of  the  Eiighsh 
Veivionof  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  the  use  of  the  members  of^ihat 
churoh)  are  to  be  made  conformable.  (Journal  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Bishops,  Clerey,  and  Laity  of  the  Protesumt  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  a  general  Convention 
held  in  the  city  c<f  Philadelphia,  frtnn  the  16th  to  the  Mth  of  May, 
1830,  p.  54.  jormal  of  the  Convention  of  the  same  Church  m 
May,  1823,  p.  101.) 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  authorised  English  Version,  pub- 
lished with  parallel  texts,  those  printed  at  Oxfora  (afier  that  of  Dr. 
Blayney  in  1769,  and  that  of  Bishop  Wilson)  are  amon^  the  best 
and  most  copious  of  the  hirger  editions.'  The  Oxford  minion  octa- 
vo, which  issued  from  the  press  in  1621,  is  one  of  the  most  oommo- 
dioos  and  correct  editions  that  has  ever  been  printed.  The  me- 
dium octavo  Bible,  executed  by  his  majest3r|s  printers,  in  1814,  is 
a  most  beautiful  book.  Canne's  octavo  edition,  1682,  and  Wa^ 
son's,  Edinburg,  8vo.  1722,  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  earlier  docA^ 
editions,  and  are  all  scarce  and  dear.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's 
Commenmry  on  the  Bible,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  has  a  very  copious  and 
iodicious  selection  of  parallel  references  on  the  plan  of  Canne's 
Bible.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commeniary  also  has  a  simi- 
lar selection  of  parallel  texts.  The  pocket  edition  of  the  entire 
English  Bible,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1816,  contains  a  new 
selection  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  references  to  passages  that 
are  Eoally  parallel.  But  the  ckeapett,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  useful  of  all  the  pocket  editions,  is  that  published  at 
Oxlbrd  in  1827,  afler  Dr.  Blayney's  revision,  at  the  very  low  price 
of  eight  shilling  in  sheets,  whicn,  from  its  type  and  sixe,  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  oxFOan  rubt  octavo  Bible. 

In  1833  various  charges  of  inaccuracy  were  made  against  the 
modem  editions  of  the  authorized  English  version  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Curtis,  in  four  letters  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
misr^[Mresentations  of  this  writer  were  exposed  and  refuted,  on  the 
part  of  the  Univemity  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Card  well,  and  on 

>  In  Dr.  Bbiyney's  quarto  editfc>n  of  1769,  the  following  words  are  omitted 
In  Rev.  xviii.  U2.  after  the  words  "  no  more,"  viz.  "  at  all  in  thee ;  and  no 
craftsman,  of  whatsoever  craft  he  be,  shall  be  foand  anv  more."  The  au- 
thor has  been  Informed  that  the  aame  omission  occurs  in  the  folio  edition 
of  1769.  Simitar  errora  have  been  detected  In  other  editions  of  the  Bible, 
some  of  which  are  sufBcientIv  curious.  Thus,  in  1632,  Barker  and  Lucas 
(the  king's  printera)  executed  an  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  consisting  of 
oae  ilM>usand  copies,  in  which  a  very  serious  error  was  committed  by 
kaving  out  the  word  not  In  the  seventh  commandment,  which  ran  thus : 
Tkou  S8ALT  comeiif  adultery.  This  fiict  being  proved  before  the  high 
commls^Q  court,  the  whole  impresskin  was  called  In,  and  a  very  heavy 
Hae  was  Imposed  upon  the  primers.  (Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical 
Literature,  vol  iii.  po.  318--320.)  The  splendid  folio  Bible,  printed  by  Bas- 
ket, at  Oxford,  in  l/17-16i.  is  commonly  termed  the  Ftne^ar  Bible,  from 
an  error  in  the  running  title  at  Luke  xx^  where  we  read  the  *' parable  of 
'k*.  vinegar,"  instead  of  the  "parable  of  the  vinsyasd." 

s  The  following  short  table  will  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  references  to  parallel  texts  in  various  editions  of  the  Bible. 
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Hewlett's  Commentary.  voLi.p.  *45. 4to.  edit.,  In  which  Mr.  H.  has  adopted 

the  parallel  texts  in  ffitnop  Wilson's  Bible,  as  being 


apoh  the  whole  well  selected. 


the  most  coploiM^  and 


the  part  of  the  Univenaly  of  CmmbridmB,  bjr  theIlav.Dr.T«« 
(the  titles  of  whoae  panphlela  will  bo  fiond  in  a  sabisqMntBift 
of  this  bibliographical  apiMndix>  The  reaalt  is  that,  thooili  iS 
lute  inerrancy  is  impiacticable  in  auw  pnated  book,  yet  ail  the 
modem  editions  (those,  for  insisnco,  which  have  been  pnaMiAtt 
the  year  1820)  have  bean  pioired  to  be  as  comet,  h  nmfsriet 
and  incessant  indnatiy  can  make  thea.  With  rafemee  t»  % 
alleged  charges  of  icocetunacy,  the  edilon  of  an  ably  coedsoid 
Journal  thus  express  themaelvea :  — •  **  These  ohams  we  hneti 
amined ;  and  we  assert,  without  hesitation  or  diflieialty,  tint  ib 
TEXT  OF  ScRiPTU&x  IN  THX  Enolur  Biblb  d  NOT  vnuTis  ir 
THK  siodem  IuUic$t  as  the  chaiigea  allege ;  and  tbat  ih  hit  con 

OF  THK  TRANSLATION  IN  COMMOM  USB  THKEC  18  NOTHING  Til  B 
FOUND  WHICH  CAN  ECNDSK  THX  TEXT  OF  ScurreiS  USWOKfn 
OF  THK  CONFIDKNCK  OF  THK  UNIAARNKA.  •  .  .  And  those  cISHCl  af 

the  community,  amongst  whom  tlko  Bible  most  laigely  dnoinnL 
should  be  told  that*  in  the  «opiM  whioh  have  been  pat  isie  iImb 
hands,  there  is  neither  ferverbion  nor  oBscuiATfon  op  ni 
TRirrH.  7^e  Biblet  of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  LcMim"  [ibt 
is,  the  king's  nrinters'j  **jyresses,  recentlv  issued,  are  most  IkmI). 
fill  books ;  ana  certainly,  in  respect  to  tne  important  porpcws  of 
their  publication  and  use,  may  be  read  witboqt  distxi'st.  We 
do  not  affirm  them  to  be  immaeulate,  bat  they  aflbrd  no  Gionu 
for  such  imputations  as  Ihoae  which  hnve  beeB,weregTeitonr, 
so  inconsiderately  and  so  reproachfully  dire^ed  agsimt  tbeai^ 
(Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  533.) 

3.  The  New  Testament,  with  References  under  tlie  Tot  ii 
words  at  length,  ao  that  the  Parallel  Tcocts  may  be  seen  it « 
view.  By  the  Rev.  Fianda  Fox,  M.A«  Loodoo,  172S.  8^ 
oond  edition,  1742.    S  vole.  8vo. 

The  editor  of  this  useful  publication  has  given,  for  die  skki  pin, 
all  the  references  in  the  then  last  and  fullest  edition  of  tiie  bkk 
together  wi±  a  great  number  collected  by  himself;  snd  hatfonliM 
aoded  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  the  margioal  KOii» 
in^,  and  several  good  notes  on  really  di/Hcult  posaagef,  twedM 
with  a  copious  index.  This  work  is  now  only  to  be  pracurM  u  i 
very  high  price. 

4.  Scientia  Biblica ;  beuig  a  copious  CoIlectioD  of  FnDtl 
Passages,  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  pnnld  ia 
words  at  length,  the  whole  ao  arranged  aa  to  illustnte  tmi  a» 
firm  the  different  clauses  of  each  verae;  together  viiiitlielnt 
at  large,  in  Greek  and  English,  the  various  leadrngi  ni  h 
chronology.    London,  1825.    3  vols.  8vo. 

There  are  copies  of  this  work  in  royal  8vo.  Its demnii ton- 
pound  Scripture  by  Scripture :  with  this  view  the  diflnent  t«imi 
of  the  New  Testament  are  neatly  printed  by  themfclra,  in  GredL 
and  English  ;  and  below  them  ia  placed  (in  wprdiatler^K&nev 
selection  of  parallel  references,  which  is  evidently  the  rroili  of 
great  labour  and  research,  and  is  calculated  to  save  mDcii  uneind 
trouble  to  biblical  students.  The  typographical  exeeounuTny 
neat 

6.  The  Collateral  BiUe ;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Holy  Saiptam: 
in  which  the  corresponding  texts  are  brought  together  in  om 
view,  and  arranged  in  a  familiar  and  easy  muiner.  Br  VfiOiiiD 
M'CoRKLB,  aaaisted  by  the  Rev.  Eire  Styles  Bit,  DJ).  umJ  ^ 
Rev.  Giegory  Bsbbll,  A.M.  PhUadelphia,  18S6-18t8.  3t4 
4to.     [Containing  the  Old  Teatament] 

In  this  work  the  best  marginal  references  are  printed  rt  Iw? 
and  in  eonneotion  with  every  passage ;  by  whidi  mesw  ^m  p 
rallel  or  related  phrase  in  the  aacred  volume  is  brooght itcw 
under  the  eye,  so  aa  to  present  the  whde  ■cope  and  mft/eis 
every  text  at  a  single  view.    On  some jpassaEes  the  J*f«'*"'J"T     I 
extremely  copious.    This  work,  which  in  £««*««,  ^^^i!^     i 
rare  and  dear,  is  very  neatly  printed  :  and  some  useful  laMww    ^ 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  ■ 

6.  A  new  Self-Interpreting  Testament,  containing  msny  Acq-  I 
sands  of  Various  Readings  and  Parallel  Passages,  collected /hmi 
the  most  approved  Translatoni  and  Biblical  CriUcs,  including  m 
those  of  the  authorized  Version ;  and  set  under  the  lext  a 
words  at  length.  With  Introductory  Arguments,  conwnm^ 
Origin,  Occasion,  and  Character  of  each  Book;  a  Re»DCii» 
tion  of  seeming  Contradictions;  and  the  Meaning  and  ftonm- 
dation  of  Scripture  Proper  Names.  By  the  Rev.  John  Furn 
London,  1827,  royal  4to. ;  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  this  work  differs  from  that  '^^^.^''^S 
Biblica.*'    In  the  first  place,  the  Oieek  text  a  «py^;„J|^ 
parallel 
The 

s^h  as  were  not  liiliy'parafiei.  Little  that  V*'' ?  ^STS 
to  be  found  in  this  publication,  in  preparine  which  «»«  "T,  rf 
nourably  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  P»^;*»J»  A  ^laia 
Mr.  Fox  (No.  3.  in  this  page),  and  of  Mr.  Cmnweihjn^^ 
of  the  Bible  with  Bishop  Wilson^s  Notes,  and  die  '"Tu^  ^ 
ings  of  preceding  translators.  The  iniroductiona  to  «^^,ai 
necessarily  briel.  Several  geneale^cal  tablw  •"*.  htiwiBingJy  \ 
the  work  terminates  with  a  reconciliation  "  tlurty<igtt  ^^^ 
discrepant  passages  of  the  New  TesUunent,  togefner  wiu 
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miscelliiiieoaa  obsenrationf  ibr  undentanding  it:  a  collection  of 
the  prinef]Mil»ropheeie8  of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  Kingdom ;  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  Uie  New 
Testament  Proper  Names ;  a  Table  of  Scripture  Weights,  Mea- 
sures, and  Time ;  and  an  Index  to  the  New  Testament  History, 
vrhich  is  copied  from  that  usually  annexed  to  the  quarto  editions  of 
our  authorised  Version. 

7.  A  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  6o<^  of  Gteneaia  and  the 
Oospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  comprising  the  Sacred  Text 
of  these  Books,  with  the  moat  eopious  Marginal  References 
annexed  to  each  clanae  of  each  Terse,  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
By  the  Rev.  CHiarles  Lambert  Cogblah,  D.D.  London,  1832. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

8.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians:  With 
Parallel  Texts  printed  at  length.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Sixcos. 
Liondon,  1833,  foohwap  4to. 

These  very  copious  parallel  texts  are  selected  from  the  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  from  Mr.  Piatt's  SeU^interpreting  New 
Testament,  from  Mr.  Crult well's  Concordance  of  PbraUels,  from  the 
parallel  rejferences  siven  in  the  Enalish  Version  of  (he  Poljrglott 
Bible,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  181^  and  from  other  sources. 

jing-liHRomith  Versionw  of  the  Bible, 

1.  The  Holie  Bible  faithfVlly  translated  into  English  ovt  of  the 
Avthentical  Latin.  Diligently  conferred  with  the  Hebrew, 
Oreeke,  and  other  Editions  in  diaem  iangooges.  With  Argv- 
xnents  of  the  Bookes,  and  Chapten:  Annotations :  Tables:  and 
other  heipes  for  better  vnderstanding  of  the  text :  for  discouerie 
of  corruptions  in  some  late  translations :  and  for  clearing  Contro- 
▼enies  in  Religion.  By  the  English  College  of  I>oway.  Printed 
at  Doway  by  Lavrenoe  Kellam.    1609-10.  2  vols.  4to. 

2.  The  New  Testament  of  lesvs  Christ,  translated  fiuthfvUy 
into  English  out  of  the  authentical  Latin,  according  to  the  best 
corrected  copies  of  the  same,  diligently  conferred  with  the  Greeke, 
and  other  editions  in  draers  languages:  Vvith  Argvments  of 
oookes  and  chapters,  Annotations,  and  other  necessarie  heipes, 
for  the  better  vnderstanding  of  the  text,  and  specially  for  the  dis- 
c^ouerie  of  the  Corrvptions  of  diners  late  translations,  and  for 
cleering  the  Controversies  in  religion,  of  these  dales:  In  the 
English  College  of  Rhemea  Printed  at  Rhemes  by  lohn  Fogny. 
1582,  4to. 

These  are  the  firat  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament:  they 
are  not  often  to  be  met  with.  Fine  copies  of  them  are  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  year  1582,  the  Romanists,  finding  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold the  scriptures  any  longer  from  the  common  people,  printed  an 
English  New  Testament  at  Rheims:  it  was  translatea,  not  from  the 
original  Greek,  but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Old  Testament 
was  translated  from  the  Vulgate  at  I>oaay  (whence  it  is  called  the 
Donay  Bible),  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  firat  of  which  appeared  in 
1609,  and  the  second  in  1610.  Annotations  are  subjoined,  which 
are  ascribed  to  one  Thomas  Worthington:  the  translators  were 
William  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Allen,  ^egory  Martin,  and  Richard 
Bristow.  This  translation,  wiUi  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New 
Testament  above  noticed,  forms  the  English  Bible,  which  alone  is 
used  by  the  Romanists  of  this  country.  The  translators  retained 
the  words  azymee,  tmnike,  Ao2bcou#<,  paadve^  and  a  multitude  of  o^er 
Greek  words  untranslated,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  proper  and 
adequate  English  terms  by  which  to  render  them;  ana  thus  con* 
uived  to  render  it  unintelligible  to  common  readers.  Hence  the 
historian  Fuller  took  occasion  to  remark  that  it  was  ''a  translation 
which  needed  to  be  translated ;"  and  that  its  editors  "  by  all  means 
laboured  tosupi^ess  the  light  of  truth,  under  one  pretence  or  other." 
Our  learned  countivman,  Thomas  Cartwright,  was  solicited  by 
Sir  Francis  Walsingbam  to  refute  this  transUmon:  but,  after  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  he  was  prohibited  from 
proceeding  further  by  Archbishop  Whitgift;  who,  judgina  it  im- 
proper that  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Enaland 
should  be  committed  to  a  puritan,  appointed  Dr.  WiUiam  Fulke  in 
his  place.  By  him  the  divines  of  Rheims  were  refuted  with  great 
spirit  and  abiW.  Fulke's  work  appeared  in  1617;  and  in  the  ibl- 
lowing  year,  Cartwright's  conftitatum  was  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Abbot;  both  of  them  were  accompanied 
with  the  Rhemish  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  the  titles  of 
their  publications  are  sutgoined. 

(I.)  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  translated 
out  of  the  Tulgar  Latine,  by  the  Papists  of  the  traitorous  semi- 
nary at  Rheims,  widi  arguments  or  Bookes,  Chapters,  and  An- 
notations, pretending  to  discover  the  corruptions  of  divers 
tnnslstions,  and  to  clear  the  controuenies  of  these  daycs.  With 
the  authorised  English  Version,  and  a  confutation  of  all  such 
arguments,  glosses,  and  annotations,  as  contain  manifest  impiety 
or  here^r,  treason  and  slander,  against  the  Catholic  Church  of 
God,  and  the  true  teachers  thereof)  or  the  translations  used  in 
the  Churoh  of  England.  By  W.  Fulkx,  D.D.  London,  1617; 
1633,  folio. 

Thia  cl  iborate  work  first  appeared  in  1586,  and  was  a^in  re- 
printed ix  1601.    That  late  elegant  scholar  and  pious  divme,  the 
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Rev.  James  Harvey  (tboogh  aoowiiaos  rather  too  candid  and  in- 
discriminate in  his  public  recomnicndations  of  books),  passed  the 
following  very  just  encomium  on  Dr.  Fulke's  noble  peribrmance  .^— 
He  st]^les  it  "a  valuable  piece  of  ancient  controversy  and  criticism, 
full  of  sound  divinity,  weighty  aigumenis,  and  important  observa- 
tions;*' adding.—'*  would  the  young  student  be  taught  to  discover 
the  very  sinews  of  popery,  and  be  enabled  to  give  an  effectual 
blow  to  that  complication  of  errors,  I  scarce  know  a  treatise  better 
calculated  for  the  purpose." 

(2.)  A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemists'  Translation,  Glosses,  and 
Annotations  of  the  New  Testament  By  Thomas  CAJiTwaiaHT 
London,  1618,  folio. 

In  1749,  a  new  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible,  with  some 
alterations  in  the  text,  and  many  in  the  notes,  was  published  from 
the  copy  of  Dr.  Chaloner,  titular  bishop  of  Debra,  and  one  of  the 
vicars  apostolic  of  the  Romish  Church  m  England.  Various  other 
editions  have  been  printed  at  difibrent  times  and  in  different  sizes. 

3.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgat:  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  Editions  in 
divers  languages;  the  Old  Testament,  first  published  by  the 
English  College  at  Doway,  a.d.  1609;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, first  published  by  the  English  College  at  Rhemes,  a.  n. 
1582.  With  Annotations,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Index.  Revised  and  corrected  according  to  the  Clementin  Edi- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  approved  of  by  the  moat  reverend  Docw 
tor  Tbot,  B,CJl,J},    Dublin,  1816,  4to. 

This  edition  of  the  Analo>Romish  Bible  was  commenced  by  a 
Romish  bookseller  at  Cork,  and  circulated  in  numbers,  under  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Troy,  the  Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  who  de- 
puted one  of  his  clergy  (the  Rev.  P.  A.  Walsh,  of  Denmarii-street, 
Chapel)  to  revise,  correct,  and  approve  the  said  Bible  for  publica- 
tion. On  the  publisher's  bankruptcy,  his  assignee  (a  Protestant 
bookseller)  purchased  the  nnfinisneu  part,  and  resolved  to  perfect 
the  work  in  order  to  cover  his  own  losses.  He  affixed  to  the  title 
the  name  of  a  Romish  bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  agreed  to  publish 
the  work,  on  condition,  that  the  same  Romish  eleigyman  continued 
to  correct  the  unfinished  part  In  the  mean  time,  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  found  their  way  into  England ;  where  the  mnr 
deioos  and  implacable  spirit  of  some  of  its  notes,  and  also  the  cha- 
racters of  cardinal  Allen  and  other  traitors  to  their  country,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  original  publication  of  the  teit  and  notes 
of  the  Rheimish  Testament,  were  briefly  but  severely  exposed  in 
the  British  Criric  for  September,  1817  (pp.  897—908.);  and  much 
more  fully  in  the  Courier  London  Newspaper  of  Oct  1 1,  and  23 
1817.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  this  edition  of  the 
Anplo-Romish  Bible,  and  of  the  subsequent  unsatisfactory  dis 
claimer  of  the  notes  by  Dr.  Troy  on  the  New  Testament  m  tho 
Rev.  Dr.  Kenney's  **  Enouiry  concerning  some  of  the  Doctrines 
maintained  by  the  Churcn  or  Rome"  (London,  1818),  pp  66—118., 
from  which  the  above  particulan  are  abridged. 

4.  The  Holy  Bible,  trenslated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  dill* 
gently  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  editions,  in 
divers  languages :  the  Old  Testament,  first  published  at  Doway, 
▲•n.  1609;  and  the  New  Testament,  first  published  by  the 
English  College  at  Rheims,  a.d.  1582.  With  Annotations, 
References,  and  an  Hbtorical  and  Chronological  Index.  The 
whole  revised  and  diligently  compared  with  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Dublin  and  London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  easily  accessible  edition  of  the  Anglo- 
Romish  version  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  altered  /or  the  belter ^  and 
made  conformable  to  oua  Proteetant  authorized  vertion^  in  teveral 
inttaneee,  which  had  been  tti0matixed  by  Romani$t»  as  heretical! 
(See  Mr.  Hamilton's  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  English  Bible,  pp.  19—21.)  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  translators  of  the  Rheimish  Testament  have  taken  varioiM 
liberties  with  the  Sacred  Text  which  would  have  been  denounced 
as  heretical  depravations,  if  they  had  been  Committed  by  Protest- 
ants, who,  however,  shudder  at  mutilating  and  perverting  the  word 
of  God.  As  the  liberties  here  referred  to  are  equally  taken  with 
the  New  Testament,  printed  in  1825,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  reader  to  have  a  few  of  them  put  upon  record. 

(1.)  Wordt  not  extant  in  the  original  Greeks  but  woistzd  into 

THE  TEXT  IN  THE  AnOLO-RoMISH  VERSION. 

In  2  Pet  i.  10.  we  have  "  by  good  works"  inserted. — "  Where- 
fore, bretfiren,  labour  more  that  by  good  toorkt  you  may  make  sure 
your  calling  and  election." 

Those  words,  which  were  necessarily  supplied  from  the  idiom 
of  &e  language,  they  have  not  put  into  Italics  (as  our  venerable 
translators  have  done),  but  into  the  same  character  with  the  text 
itself,  without  any  mark  or  note  whatever;  as  "  their"  in  Matt  iv. 
20.,  *'  are"  in  Matt.  v.  3,  4,  5.  &c.,  "  garments"  in  Matt  xi.  8. 

(2.)  Wordi  omitted  in  the  Anolo-Romish  Version,  whitA  are 
found  in  the  original  Greek  Text 

In  Matt  ii.  la  the  words  *'and  weeping,"  are  omsMedf. after  'Ma- 
mentation."  So  in  Matt  xxvi.  59.,  "and  elden"  are  omitted  afler 
"chief  priests." 

In  Acts  ii.  47.  the  words  ••*  to  the  church"  are  omitted.    The  sen 
tence  runs  thus:  *'  And  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  the 
saved,"  or,  those  who  were  saved.    In  the  Anglo-Romish  Venuon 
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we  read,  **and  the  Loid  increased  daily  together  euch  a*  should 
be  saved." 

Id  Rom.  xi.  6.  a  whole  sentence  is  omitted,  forming  the  latter 
j«rt  of  the  verse :  "  And  if  by  grace,  it  is  not  now  by  works ;  other- 
wise grace  is  no  more  juprace.  But  if  of  warkSt  Ihen  is  it  no  more 
frace:  otherwise  toork  as  no  more  ujorL'*  This  last  sentence  is 
altogether  omitted !  On  the  subject  of  these  unhallowed  additions 
to  and  subtraciions  from  the  divinely  inspired  word  of  God,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Deuu  xii.  32.  and  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.* 

5.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  newly  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  with  the 
original  Greek,  and  divers  Translations  in  vulgar  Languages, 
dil^iently  compared  and  revised.  Together  with  Annotations 
upon  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  Uie  Gospels,  and  marginal 
I^otes  upon  other  difficult  texts  of  the  same,  and  upon  the  rest 
of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  Literal  Sense.  By  C.[omeUus]  N.[abt]  C.[onsultisaime] 
F.[acultatis]  P.[ariaien8is]  D.[octor.]  1718-19,  8vo. 

This  edition  has  no  place  or  printer's  name ;  but  Dr.  Geddes 
says  that  it  was  printed  at  Dublin.  (Prospectus  for  a  new  transla- 
tion, p.  110.)  See  a  full  account  of  it  in  Lewis's  UisU  of  £nglish 
Translations,  pp.  356—363.  (8vo.  edition.) 

6.  The  New  Testaqtent,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
with  Annotations.  By  R.  W.[btha]ii]  D.[uacensis]  P.[rofessor.] 
1730-33,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  also  is  without  place  or  printer's  name :  it  is  sup- 

Kisd  to  have  been  printed  at  Douay.    See  an  account  of  it  m 
wis's  History,  pp.  363—365. 

fFeltk  Venion. 

T  Beibl  Cyssegr-Lan.  Sef  yr  hen  Destament,  a*r  Newydd. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker, 
1588,  folio. 

From  an  epistle  of  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Biahop  of  Saint  David's, 
prefixed  to  the  Welsh  New  Testament,  printed  in  1567,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  British  or  Welsh  version  of  the  Pentateuch  extant 
about  (if  not  before)  the  year  1527,  though  the  translator's  name  is 
not  known.  Some  other  small  and  detached  possages  of  Scripture 
appear  also  to  have  been  translated  into  this  language  in  the  rei^ 
oTKing  Edward  VI.,  which  were  printed,  in  all  probability,  lor 
Uie  use  of  his  Liturgy.  But  it  was  not  imtil  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
that  efficient  steps  were  taken  to  supply  Uie  inhabitants  of  the 

Srincipality  of  Wales  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular 
ialecL  In  1563  an  oct  of  parliament  was  passed  (5  Elis.  c.  88.), 
enactlns  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  translated  into  the  British  or 
Welsh  tongue;  and  committing  the  direction  of  the  work  to  the 
Bishops  of  St  Asaph,  Bangor,  Saint  David's,  Llandoff,  and  Here- 
ford. They  were  to  view,  peruse,  and  allow  the  translation,  and 
to  lake  care  (under  a  penalty  of  JC40  on  each  of  them)  that  suoh  a 
nimiber  should  be  pnnted  and  distributed  by  March  1,  1566,  as 
would  fumiih  copies  to  everv  cathedral,  collegiate  and  parish 
church,  and  cliapel  of  ease,  within  their  respective  dioceses,  where 
Welsh  was  commonly  spoken.  In  1567,  was  printed  at  London, 
the  first  translation  ot  the  New  Testament  The  translators  were 
Thomas  Huet,  Chanter  of  SL  David's,  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop 
of  Saint  David's,  and  William  Salesbury,  a  man  of  great  industry, 
learning,  and  piety.  But  there  was  no  edition  or  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  British  tongue  till  more  than  twenty  yean 
oiler  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  The  person  chiefly 
concerned  in  rendering  this  important  service  to  the  ancient  Bn- 
tons,  wos  William  Morgan,  D.U.,  who  was  bishop  of  Llondaff  in 
1595,  from  which  see  he  was,  in  1604,  transUted  to  that  of  Saint 
Asaph.  Hejirtt  translated  the  entire  Old  Testament,  together  with 
the  Apocrypha,  into  Welsh,  and  also  revised  and  corrected  the 
former  veruon  of  the  New  Testament,  both  of  which  were  printed, 
m  one  volume  folio,  in  1588.  During  the  reign  of  James  I.  tlie 
Welsh  version  underwent  a  further  examination  and  correction 
from  Dr.  Parry,  Morgan's  successor  in  the  see  of  Seint  Asaph.  This 
corrected  version,  which  is  usually  called  Parry's  Bible,  is  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1620. 
Seventy  years  alterwards,  another  folio  edition  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  under  the  inspection  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  in  1690.  These  folio 
ittipressions  were  intended  principally,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  use 
of  churches;  so  that,  for  upwards  of  seventy  years  Irom  the  settle- 
Bent  of  the  Reformation  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  provi- 
sion made  for  furnishing  the  country  or  people  in  general  with 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  honour  of  the  first  supply  of  this 
kind  is  due  to  one  or  more  citizens  of  London,  at  whose  privote 
expense  an  octavo  edition  was  printed  in  1630.  In  1654  and  1678, 
two  other  octavo  editions  appeared;  the  latter  of  these  consisted 
of  8000  copies,  to  the  publicauon  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge, 
a  learned  nonconformist  minister,'  not  only  contributed  very  largely 
•ut  of  his  private  fortune,  but  procured  ample  subscripuons  fiom 

;  Hrtef  History  of  the  Vorskms  of  the  Bible  of  the  EocUsh  and  Romsn 
Churches,  p.  lUO.  DubUn,  1830. 

*  The  readbT  will  find  a  plossinx  secoont  of  Mr.  Goofe's  various  bene- 
volent snd  ptons  undertskings  in  Archbishop  Tillotson  s  Senaoo  on  his 
dsslh.    Works^  voLiL  pp.  ai&-ai9.8vo.  London,  laau. 


numerous  opulent  and  benevolent  individusls.  The  next  oaa;« 
edition  of  ttie  Welsh  Bible  vpas  published  in  1690.  under  tiie  pa. 
tronage  of  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  by  Mr.  David  Jones;  wU  «m 
assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  some  ministers  and  citizeru  of  Loo 
don.  This  was  the  last  edition  that  appeared  in  the  aevcntKniii 
century,  and  also  the  most  numerous ;  the  editor,  it  is  tud.  i»\\iM 
distributed  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  co^es.^  During  ihe 
ei|[hteenth  centuiy,  eix  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  ivere  prl^ie^ 
chiefiy,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  expense  of  the  venerable  SocirrT  roi 
raoMOTLVG  Christian  Knowucogb,  viz.  in  1718, 1727J746.17St 
1769  or  1770,  and  1799.  This  last  edition  consisted  of  ten  tkmtmd 
copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  Common  Praver,  and  singing  ?ahm^ 
besides  two  1hou$and  extra  copies  of  the  New  TestamenL  Anpit 
as  this  edition  was,  in  a  few  years,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  bectme 
extremely  scarce  and  dear  in  the  Pnncipality:  snd  in  1802,  aoae 
pious  and  benevolent  individuals  projected  a  new  impreasioo,  tks 
circumstances  coimected  with  which  ultimately  led  to  the  fona. 
tion  of  the  British  anu  Foreign  Biblk  Society.^  Their  attentioQ 
was  immediately  directed  to  the  wants  of  the  Principslin':  m 
1806,  a  large  and  very  correct  stereotype  impression  of  the  New 
Testament  was  issaed,  which  obtainea  k  rapid  sale;  snd  lohe. 
quent  editions  have  been  printed,  particularly  a  veiy  neat  pocket 
edition,  executed  for  the  Society  by  his  majesty's  printen.  in  i8sk 
In  1821,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  defnred 
the  expense  of  a  large  edition,  in  cruwn  octavo,  of  the  Wekh  Bi^e, 
with  tne  Litui^  and  Ptolms.  It  was  executed  at  the  prps»of  tbe 
Univeisi^  of  Ohiford,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beantifal  upeciinea 
of  typography  ever  printed ;  to  that  Uie  inhalMtants  of  Walei  m 
now  abundantly  supplied  with  tlie  Scriptures  in  their  native  longw 

Irish   Version, 

The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  into  Irish  bj  the 
care  and  diligence  of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  late  Bkihop  d 
Kilmore.  With  the  New  Testament,  transited  by  Wiliin 
0*Domhnuill.  [In  the  vernacular  Irish  charscter.]  LoodoB, 
1686-81,  4to. 

The  New  Testament  having  been  translated  into  Irish  bf  Dr. 
William  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Bedell  (who  wu  ad. 
vanced  to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  in  1629)  procorai  liit 
Old  Testament  to  be  translated  by  a  Mr.  King ;  who,  being  igoonal 
of  the  original  languages,  executed  it  from  the  Engliah  veraaa 
Bedell,  therefore,  revised  and  compared  it  with  the  Hehrpir,  (i« 
Septuoffint,  and  the  Italian  veisiop  of  Diodoti.     He  saDponerf.Vr. 
King,  during  his  undertaking,  to  the  utmost  of  his  sbilitf :  ad 
when  the  translation  was  finuhed,  he  would  have  printed  it  in  hn 
own  house,  and  at  his  own  charge,  if  he  had  not  been  pKTtoud  by 
the  troubles  in  Ireland.     The  translation,  however,  <iap(d  ihe 
hands  of  the  rebels,  and  was  subsequently  printed  in  I68a,iithe 
expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.^       Wnat  editions  woe  printed 
during  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the  author  of  the  prcteoi  work  hat 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.    The  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Socjety 
early  exerted  itself  to  supply  the  vrant  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  lao* 
guage.    In  1811,  an  ediuonof  the  New  Testament  wsicsnpieied; 
and  m  1813,  the  Bible  was  stereotyped.    A  handsome  ocu^o  editm 
of  the  Irish  Bible,  in  the  Irish  character,  was  printed  bf  hi>  na 
jesty's  printers  at  Dublhi,  in  1827. 

Mdnks  Version, 
Yn  Yible  Casherick;  goaiU  stiagh  yn  Chenn  CboiMiat,iijii 
conaant  Noa :  veih  ny  Chied  Ghlaracrhyn ;  dy  Kisrslsgh  Chjfr 
dait  ayns  Gailck ;  ta  shen  dy  ghra,  Chengey  ny  Msyiey  Eliu 
Vannin.  Pointit  dy  ve  Ihaiht  ayns  Kialtecnyn.  Whiiehiwo, 
1776,  4to. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  truly  venerable  Bishoe  rfS«j«r 
and  Man,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  formed  a  plan  for  traralatiog  (be 
New  Testament  into  the  Manks  knguage ;  but  he  did  not  live  i^ 
make  a  further  progress  than  to  procure  the  four  Gwpeto  wd  A« 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  translated,  and  to  print  at  his  own  eipeoie 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  His  exemplary  successor.  ^l^Z 
desley,  revised  the  manuscript,  and  completed  the  J**^"  7; 
~  hich,  by  the  munificent  aid  of  the  Soortf  w 


in  iiDO,  ne  was  eiicuunig«u,  uy  uio  iiuiua  v  "-*'•:''• — 
undertake  a  Manks  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  wai  ( 
pleted  oidy  two  days  before  his  decease,  on  the  30th  J^osmtia. 
1772.«  In  1775,  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at  the  expense  o!  u»e 
same  venerable  society,  at  Whitehaven,  in  one  volume  qusrw;  h 
is  very  neatly  printed  in  three  colunms  on  a  pa^e.  .  ,  y  _l. 
In  1819,  a  beautiful  and  accurate  octavo  e^*"""^™  "*?  7t5 
Bible  was  executed  by  his  nuyesty's  printers,  for  the  Untisa  m 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

•  IJewellyn's  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Versloos  sod  Edhi«D"«' 

the  Bible,  pp.  1—60.  ....      a  v/.r«im  fiUa 

•  See  the  Rev.  John  Owen's  History  of  the  British  sndFor«|n  »» 

Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  1—12. 13&  160. 1102.  »1.  _  «^,i«- 

•  BiairaphlaBrltsnnics,  article  Bedell,  vol.  11.  p.  136.  »«5» /halfr 

•  ChsUners's  Biogrsphieal  Dictlonsry,  voLxfii.pp.  I11M»b"-* 
Butler's  Memoirs  of  Bp.  HUdesley. 
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Lcabnucheaii  an  l-eeann  Tiomnaidh,  air  an  tarruing  o'n 
dieud  chanain  chum  Gaelic  alban  naich;  agaa  air  an  cur  a 
flaacho  le  h<ugdama  aidaheanaidh  eagiaia  na  h-alba.  Duneidin 
(The  Holy  Bible  in  the  Gaelic  Language.  Edinbuigh],  1826, 4to. 

The  Societv  In  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  has 
the  honour  or  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  dialect     The  New  Testament  was 
translated  1^  the  late  Rev.  James  Stuart,  minister  of  Killin,  and  prints 
ed  ai  their  expense  in  1765 :  it  bears  a  high  character  for  fideli^  and 
nccuracy.    The  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  trans- 
lated and  published  in  detached  portions  or  volumes,  at  diflbrent 
limes,  as  the  Society's  funds  would  permit,  viz.  The  prophetical 
t>ooks,  by  the  Rev.  Vt.  Smith,  in  1783,  and  the  remaining  books  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  minister  of  Luss  (son  of  the  translator  of 
the  New  Testament),  in  three  ports,  which  appeared  successively  in 
«he  years  1783, 1787,  and  1801.     In  1796  the  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  being  exhausted,  the  Society  published  another 
consisting  of  ticenty  tkoumnd  copies.    And  as  some  of  the  first  print 
ed  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  so  much  reduced  in  nom 
ber,  in  1802,  as  to  be  insui^ient  to  supply  the  urgent  demands  ai 
the  Highlands  in  general,  and  of  the  Society's  own  schools  in  pai 
ticular,  a  new  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  was  printed 
Three  ports  out  of  four,  into  which  this  portion  of  the  Bible  had 
been  divided,  were  rendered  from  the  Hebrew  with  great  simplici- 
ty, and  with  as  literal  an  adherence  to  the  original  text  as  the  idiom 
of  the  respective  languages  would  admit.  As  the  style  of  the  fourth 
part  (containing  the  prophetical  books)  had  receded  from  this  sim- 
plicity, it  was  revised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  care.      From 
this  corrected  text  (a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Society 
in  Scotland  as  soon  as  it  was  finished),  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  executed  their  stereotype  editions  in  1807,  which  (as  the 
Scottish  Society  was  unable  to  supply  the  urgent  and  very  numerous 
demands  for  the  sacred  writings)  were  purchased  at  reduced  pricc» 
by  the  poor  Highlanders,  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  grati- 
lude.i      In  1816,  this  Gaelic  version  of  the  Bible  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
quarto  edition,  printed  at  Edinbuigh,  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Bible :  it  was  revised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  well  skilled  in  the  Gaelic  language,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
superintend  the  work.    This  edition,  with  a  revised  Gaelic  Metri- 
cal Version  of  the  Pkalms  and  Paraphrases  on  certain  portions  of 
Scripture  subjoined  to  it,  was  completed  in  the  year  182o.     It  was 
then  811  bmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, wrho  were  pleased  to  approve  of  it,  and  to  authorize  its  exclu- 
sive use  in  the  churches  ana  chapels  within  their  bounds  in  which 
public  worship  is  conducted  in  the  Gaelic  language.^ 

[iL]  YKBSioira  ih  tbb  LAKouAGsa  bpoksx  oir  tbb  Cohtx- 

HBRT  or  EvnoPB. 

1.   German  Vertiona, 

Luther's  VzaaioN, 

And  the  Vertiont  derived  from  tt 

As  Germany  has  the  honour  of  being  the  country  where  the  art 
of  printing  was  first  discovered,  so  it  was  distingmshed  in  the  an- 
nala  of  sacred  literature,  by  being  the  first  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  issued  from  the  press  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  its  inhabitants.    So  early,  indeed,  as  the  year  1466,  a  German 
translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  printed,  the  author  of  which 
is  unknown.'  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Reformation  commenced, 
when  Luther  meditated  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  ibr  the 
general  use  of  his  coimtrymen.  His  first  publication  comprised  the 
seven  penitential  Psalms,  from  the  Latin  of  John  Reuchlm.  These 
appeared  in  1517 ;  and  were  followed  by  tlie  New  Testament,  in 
1522 ;  by  the  Pentateuch,  in  1523 ;  by  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the 
remaining  historical  books,  in  1524 ;  in  which  year  also  appeared 
the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  ficclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs.      In  1526,  were  published  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  and 
Hamkkuk ;  in  1528,  those  of  Zachariah  and  Isaiah ;  in  1529,  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom ;  in  1530,  the  book  of  Duiiel,  together 
with  the  remaining  apocryphal  books  ;  in  1531,  the  entire  book  of 
Psalms ;  and  1531  and  1532,  the  rest  of  the  prophetical  books.  All 
these  portions  of  Luther's  translations  are  or  extreme  rarity :  in  the 
revision  of  it  he  received  very  important  assistance  from  the  learn- 
ed and  candid  Philip  Melancthon,  who  also  corresponded  with 
eminent  men  on  various  topics  of  biblical  criticism,  in  order  to 
render  the  translation  as  correct  as  possible.    Farther  to  ensure  its 
accurecv,  a  select  party  of  learned  men  assembled  daily  with  Lu- 
ther at  Wittemberg,  to  revise  every  sentence  which  he  had  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.    Melancthon  collated  the 
Greek  origincd,  Cruciger  the  Chaldee,  and  other  professors  the  Rab- 
binical writings.      Justus  Jonas,  John  Busenhagen,  and  Matthew 
Aurogallus,  aJSo  contributed  their  aid.     'The  whole  Bible  thus  re- 

1  Address  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Ctiristian  Knowledge, 
1803.  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  9QB,  206. 314—316.  In 
1820,  a  Gaelic  transliOiou  of  the  Book  or  Common  Prayer  was  completed 
ud  printed  al  the  expense  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

*  A  copy  of  this  very  rare  work  Is  in  the  splemlld  collection  of  Earl  Spen- 
cer. See  a  descrlptien  of  it  in  Mr.  Dlbdin's  Btbliotheca  Spenceriansi  vol.  I 
»-4«-4y.  ^^  ^_. 
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vised  was  fiist  pvMiahed  in  1580,  and  agun  in  1534. 1541.  and  1545.« 
Lather  made  nis  versicm  directly  fiom  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  not  one  of  his  numerous  enemies  ever  durst  charge  him 
with  ignorance  of  those  languages.  His  translation  is  ropresented 
aa  being  luoommonly  clear  and  accurate,  wad  its  style  m  a  high 
deme  pure  and  elegant  Having  originally  been  puolished  in  de* 
tached  portions,  as  these  were  gradually  and  successively  cirrit* 
lated  amonii^  the  people,  Luther's  version  (Mroduced  sudden  and  al* 
most  incredible  efiects,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cauaa^ 
to  extirpate  the  erroneous  principles  and  superstitious  practices  of 
the  church  of  Rome  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
penODs.^  Since  that  time  it  has  been  printed  times  without  num- 
ber ;  and  as  the  reformation  spread,  it  served  as  the  basia  of  sevenU 
other  translations,  vix. 

(1.)  The  Lower  Saxon  Translation  was  printed  at  Lubeck/  in 
1533-4.  Its  authors  are  not  known.^  This  version  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Luther  himself,  and  under  the  directicm  of  John 
Bugenhagen  (or  Bugenhagius),  who  wrote  a  preface,  and  supplied 
short  notes,  and  also  arguments  to  the  difierent  books. 

(2.)  The  Pomeranian  Version  was  printed  in  1588,  in  quarto,  by 
the  command  of  Bogislaus  XIU.  duke  of  Pomerania ;  it  was  made 
from  the  Wirtemberff  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  printed  in  1545. 

(3.)  The  Daniek  Venion  was  undertaken  by  command  of  Chris- 
tian III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Bugenhagen : 
it  was  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1550,  and  is  of  extreme  rarit}*. 
Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  version,  the  New  Testament^ 
had  been  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Psalms,  and 
the  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Danish  version  was  subsequently 
revised  and  corrected  in  the  reigns  of  Frederic  II.  and  Christian 
IV.  kings  of  Deiunark ;  the  revision,  made  by  command  of  ilie  last 
mentioned  monaroh,  is,  we  believe,  the  standard  of  the  succeeding 
editions  of  the  Danish  Scriptures,  which,  however,  are  said  to  vary 
considembly  from  Luther's  German  version^ — ^In  1823,  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  Uie  dialect  of  the  Danish 
language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  Islands :  the  Danish 
and  Faroese  texts  areprinted  in  parallel  columns. 

(4.)  The  Icdandic  Translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Holum,  in  Iceland,  in  1584,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederic  IL 
The  New  Testament  had  been  translatml  by  Oddur  Gottshalksos 
(whose  father  filled  the  episcopal  see  of  Holum),  and  printed  in 
Denmark,  in  1539,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  III.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Icelandic  version  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all 
the  Sundays  in  the  year,  published  in  1562,  l^  Olaf  Hialteson,  the 
first  Lutheran  bishop  of  Holum;  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
second  edition  of  certain  portions  of  Oddor's  New  Testament,  the 
compiler  having  availed  mmself  chiefly  of  that  version,  in  writing 
out  the  lessons  of  which  the  work  consists.  In  1580,  the  Proverlw 
of  Solomon  were  translated  by  Gissur  Eincenon,  the  first  Lutheran 
bishop  of  Skalholt,  who  also  translated  the  book  of  Sirach,  printed 
in  the  same  year  at  Holum.  At  length,  in  1584,  aa  above  noticed, 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  printed  in  Ice> 
landic,  through  the  unremitting  zeal  and  pious  liberality  of  Gud 
brand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum,  who  not  only  contributed 
largely  to  the  undertakiiuc  himself,  but  also  obtained  a  munificent 
donation  from  Frederic  n.,  with  authority  to  raise  a  rix-doUar  in 
aid  of  the  work  from  every  chureh  in  Iceland.  It  is  not  known 
what  share  this  eminent  prelate  had  in  the  translation,  which  is 
considered  as  the  production  of  different  hands.  Gottshalkson's 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  adopted,  aAer  having  been  revised  by  Gud  brand. 
This  edition  has  alwaya  been  very  nighly  esteemed,  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  diction;  and,  even  at  thb  day,  it  is  preferred 
before  more  modem  translations.  A  second  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
Bible  appeared  at  Holum  in  1644,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Thor 
lak  Sktueson,  bishop  of  that  see;  by  whom  it  was  carefully  revised 
and  corrected.  This  is  the  standain  text  from  which  the  two  most 
recent  impressions  of  the  Icelandic  Version  have  been  printed.'' 

■  For  further  paiticobrs  rebtlve  to  Luther's  German  Version  of  the  Scrip. 
tares»  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  life  of  Philip  Melancthon,  by  Francis  Coj^ 
M.A.,  pp.  206—213.  (2d  edit.),  and  also  to  Dr.  Townley 's  lliustraUons  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  vol.  U.  pp.  271—300.  Of  the  editions  of  Luther's  versions 
above  noticed,  the  venerable  Reformer  bestowed  the  greatest  care  In  re- 
vising and  correcting  that  of  1541.  It  was  beaatiAnUy  minted  in  two  folio 
volumes,  snd  ornamented  with  WDod*cuts.  A  Unique  Cony  of  this  edition^ 
which  biMd  been  Ijuiher'e  own  copy,  and  constantly  used  by  him  until  hia 
decease,  was  in  the  possesston  of  the  lateBCr.  Eklwards  (former^  an  eminent 
bookseller),  of  Manor  House,  near  Harrow-on-tbe>Hill  On  the  sale  of  hi* 
choice  library  by  auction,  in  1813,  these  precious  volnmcs  were  purchased 
by  Geo.  Ilibben,  Esq.  for  the  sumof  6B(.  Be.  6d,  (See  a  description  of  them 
copied  from  the  sale  catsJogue  (No.  812.)  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliegrsphkal  De- 
cameron, voL  iii.  pp.  123, 124.,  or  in  the  Gentleman's  Blafsxine,  voL  Lxxzv. 
part  i.  p.  26«.)  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library,  in  1829,  this  copy  of 
Luthers  Bible  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museoin^  for  the  sum  of  266^. 
FaC'Slmiles  of  the  handwritings  of  the  venerable  reformers,  Luther,  Bugea- 
hsgen,  Melsnctbon,  and  Major  (into  whose  possession  this  copy  succes- 
sively passedX  are  given  In  the  sale  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library,  p.  481. 

«  Mosheim's  Bcdcsiaatical  History,  vol  iv.  p.  60. 

•  Another  Lower  Saxon  Version  from  the  Vulgate  was  printed  st  Lubeek 
in  1494,  in  two  iblio  volumes.  The  reader  wiU  find  a  bibhographical  notice 
of  it  in  the  BibliothecaSpencerlana,  vol.  i.  pp.  6&— 58. 

•  An  interesting  account  of  this  version  is  given  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  his 
"DiMcrtation  on  llans  Milckelsen's  (or  the  first  Danish)  translation  of  the 
Now  Testament,"  Copenliagen,  1813,  4to. 

1  The  above  particulars  are  abridged  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hendorsoo'a 
"  Historical  View  of  the  Translation  and  diflbrent  Editions  of  the  Icelanda 
Scriptures,"  in  the  second  volume  (pp.  219—306.)  of  his  very  interesting 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  during  the  years  1814  and  1816.  8voh 
Edinbuig^  18ia 
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(ft.)  Tke  awtiUk  Vcnioii  wm  made  fi«B  die  fint  edaim  of 
Lothdr'a  Germtii  TmndAtioo ;  it  wm  begun  by  Laurenoe  Andnaa, 
■ud  finiahed  by  LaureDoe  Petri,  and  waa  printed  at  Upnl,  in  1641, 
bf  the  epnunand  of  OuataTua  I.,  king  of  Sweden. 

^)  The  JhUck  Tianalation  appeared  in  1660,  and  after  being 
rapeatedly  printed,  waa  anpeneded  by  a  new  Proteatant  tranata- 
tion,  of  wnich  an  aooonnt  ii  given  in  page  46.  infra. 

(T— 10.)  The  Finniak  Venion  waa  printed  at  Stookhobn  in  1648,1 
and  again  in  164S^  the  LetUtk  (or  Livonian)  waa  made  by  Emeat 
Olnck,  dean  of  the  Lotheran  church  in  Uvonia,  who  completed  it 
between  the  yeari  1660  and  1668:  the  entire  Bible  waa  printed  at 
Riga,  in  1669,'*  the  Sorabic  or  WendiA  (a  dialect  apoken  in  Upper 
Liaatia),  at  Bautien  (BudiuBB),  in  1728,  and  win  in  1742;  and  the 
JjUkuanian,  at  Konigiberg  (Regiomontt),  in  1*^6. 

Valuable  aa  Luther't  Gennan  tmnalation  of  the  Scriptnrea  con- 
femedly  ia,  it  waa  aeveiely  attacked,  on  ita  publication,  by  the 
«nemiea  of  the  Relbnnation,  whoae  production!  are  enumerated  by 
Walchias.<  Lutfier'a  tranalation,  refbrmed  by  the  Zuingliana  and 
Calviniflia,  waa  printed,  in  rarious  editiona,  at  Neuatadt,  between 
the  yeari  1679  and  1696;  at  Herbom  in  1696, 1698, 1701-5-8,  and 
SI ;  at  Heidelberg  in  1617  and  1616,  and  many  timea  aince ;  at 
Caoel  in  1602;  and  at  Boale  in  1651, 1659,  and  m  the  laat  century 
very  frequently. 

Between  the  years  1525  and  1529,  Leo  Juda  publiahed  at  Zurich 
E  German-Swias  tranalation  of  the  Scriptnrea.  Aa  far  as  he  could, 
he  availed  himself  of  such  parta  of  Luther's  verrion  aa  were  then 

Crinted.  In  1667,  a  new  and  reyiaed  edition  of  Leo  Juda's  trana- 
ilion  was  published  at  Zurich:  the  alterations  and  corrections  in 
it  are  so  numerous,  Uiat  it  ia  oonaidered  as  a  new  tranalation,  end 
a  commonly  called  the  New  Zurich  Bible,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Old  Zurich  version  of  Leo  Juda.  **  It  was  undertaken 
by  Hottinaer,  Miiller,  Zeller,  Hofimeiater,  and  others,  and  con- 
ducted with  great  care  and  preciaion.  As  their  jAan  aeems  to  have 
had  some  resemblance  to  that  pursued  by  our  own  admirable 
translators,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  copied  flom  it,  thia  vei^ 
•ion  is  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  When  these  learned 
men  met  together,  Hottinger  ana  Miiller  had  each  of  them  the 
Hebrew  text  put  into  their  hands:  Zeller  had  the  Old  Zurich  ver* 
aioo;  Wasser  took  the  Italian  of  Giovanni  Diodati  and  Parens' 
edition  of  Luther^s  Bible ;  Hoflmeister  had  the  Septuafint  and  the 
Junio-Tremellian  venion  before  him,  and  Freiia  the  Belgian  Bible. 
When  any  diflbrence  arose,  the  point  was  argued  by  them  all ; 
•ach  was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  translation  which 
waa  in  hia  hands:  and  that  reading  vras  adopted,  which,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  seemed  most  agreeaUe  to  the  Hebrew."^ 

As  the  Zurich  edition  differs  very  materially  fivm  that  of  Lather, 
John  Piscator  undertook  another,  from  the  Latin  version  of  Junius 
and  Tremellius,  which  he  has  followed  very  closely.  It  appeared 
in  detached  portions  between  the  years  1602  and  1604,  and  was 
repeatedly  printed  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Pucator's 
Torsion,  having  become  veiy  scarce,  has  lately  been  revised  by  Uie 
Biblical  and  Divinity  Professors,  and  three  pastors  of  the  Helvetic 
vhurch,  who  have  correct  its  orthograohy,  and  such  words  as 
have  become  obsolete,  previously  to  an  edition  of  8000  copies  af 
the  entire  Bible,  and  4000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
has  been  executed  by  the  Berne  Bible  Socie^^,  aided  by  a  pecuni- 
ary grant  from  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society  oiLondon. 

Besides  the  preceding  German  versions  made  by  Protestants, 
there  are  also  translations  made  by  Romish  divines :  some  of  them 
appeared  almost  as  early  as  that  of  Luther,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  m  point  of  perspicuity.  Three  of  these 
are  particularly  mentioned  by  Walchius,  viz.  * 

(1.)  That  of  John  Detembeiger,  whose  translation  clearly  evinces 
that  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  he  undertook,  and  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
He  took  much  from  Luther,  against  whom,  however,  he  vehemently 
inveighs.  His  translation  was  first  published  at  ALiyence  in  1534, 
and  has  been  several  times  printed  since  that  time. 

(2.)  The  version  which  bears  the  name  of  John  Eckius.  He 
translated  only  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  being  executed  by 
Jerome  Emscr.  It  was  first  published  in  1537,  and  luis  also  been 
repeatedly  printed. 

(3.)  The  version  of  Caspar  Ulenbeig,  which  waa  undertaken 
under  the  patronaffe  of  Ferdinand,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Co- 
logne, is  preferred  bythose  of  his  own  communion  to  all  the  other 
German  versions.  He  follows  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  translation  fint  appeared  in  1630,  and  has  under- 
gone very  nunerous  impressions. 

The  three  translations  just  noticed  include  the  Old  and  New 
Teataments.    In  addition  to  them,  three  new  versions  of  the  New 

1  This  edltkm  was  sceorapanied  with  a  translation  In  the  B»thoHian  bat 

Sige,  spoken  in  the  province  of  Esthlsnd  or  Esthonia.  It  is  a  totally  dis- 
ct  language,  being  closely  allied  to  the  Finnish.  Bp.  Marsh's  Histonrof 
TrsnslaUomL  p.  4.  note.  There  Is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Bsthonlan,  called  the 
Dorpatian  Eathonian,  into  which  the  New  Testament  was  transkUed  and 
published  in  the  year  1727. 

•  A  tranalation  of  the  Scriptures  Into  the  KareHan  langoace  (spoken  In 
Karelia,  a  province  of  East  Finland),  was  printed  in  1822  under  the  dfree* 
lk»  of  the  9t  Petersbmg  Bible  Society ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
version  is  made  from  the  Fhmish,  or  not 

•  Henderson's  ffiblical  Researches,  p.  111.  An  editk>n  of  the  New  Tea- 
lament,  both  in  Uvonian  and  Esthonian,  had  been  already  printed  at  Riga, 
In  16R5  and  1686.    The  Lettish  or  LIvonian  is  a  Sclavonian  dialect 

«  Walchll  BIbliotheca  Theologiea  Selects,  vol.  iv.  pp.  79--8i. 

•  WhlUaker's  fnqalry  Into  the  Interpretatton  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
In  Europe^  p.  33L  Cafflbrld«e|  1819, 8vo. 
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Testament  have,  vrithin  a  f«w  yeua,  bean  eueolaled  vm  hiML 
among  the  Romanists  of  Germany,  who  have  evinced  an  vC 
desire  for  the  Bcriptmrea,  notwitbataoding  the  fohmiittiomafAe 
Papal  See  againat  them.  Of  two  of  theae  versions,  tke  Raiabia 
editioo,  and  that  exaented  by  M .  Goasner,  a  leinsd  BamS^tS. 
fonnerly  of  Munich,  the  antbor  haa  not  been  aUe  to  obtuT  oi 
authentic  particulars;  the  third  was  executed  aboat  the yetr  m 
by  the  Rev.  Leander  Von  £e8,  profesaor  of  divinity  in  the  Viayn. 
sity  of  Marburg,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother.  It  ii  ^t^f  ^ 
rectly  from  the  Greek,  and  haa  been  recoouneoded  by  the  Im 
Protestant  clergymen  at  Dreaden  and  Zurich,'  as  well  as  by  kh. 
ral  authorities  amona  the  literati  of  the  Romish  commonjin  ^ 
exhibiting  a  pure  anucorrect  version  of  the  sacred  original.? 

There  are  also  two  tranalations  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  £|. 
lect  spoken  by  the  Jevtrs  in  Germany,  called  the  Jewith^enaa. 
One  was  made  by  Joseph  Joael  Ben  Alexander,  and  wai  prjstej 
by  Joseph  Athias,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679 :  previously  to  m\i^ 
tion  it  was  revised  by  Rabbi  Meir  Stem,  chief  rsbU  at  (begraa. 
gogue  at  Amsterdam.  The  other  Jewish-Geiman  tnuHladoa  «« 
executed  by  Rabbi  Jekuthiel  Ben  Isaac  Blitx,  and  wu  printed  b? 
Uri  Veibsch  Ben  Aaron,  alao  at  Amstertiam,  in  1679L  Konhoit 
tenns  this  translator  a  blasphemous  impostor,  and  cbai);es  him  with 
having  disguised  certain  propheciea  relative  to  the  Memfth.iocoB. 
sequence  of  his  Jewish  predilections.  Of  diese  two  teini-baiti. 
rous,  unfaithful,  and  now  almoat  universally  neglected  truaUtifa, 
which  can  be  of  no  use  whatever  in  Scripture  criticiaiD,  Cvpnr 
haa  given  an  account,  with  apecimens.*  And  as  the  Gennin  Jevi 
are  at  this  time  said  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  candid  inqauy.i 
Jewish-German  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  lately  bea 
printed  for  their  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Socutyiv 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 


S.  lYeneh  Fernom. 

The  earliest  attempt  towarda  translating  the  Scriptara  iaa 
French  was  made  by  Jean  de  Vignay  or  de  Vignes,  who  tniaiiH 
the  epistles  and  gospels  contained  in  the  Romidi  DianI.atiiK 
request  of  Jane  of  Burgundy,  queen  of  Philip  king  of  France,  in  iIm 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.*    Later  in  the  saioe  ceottoy, 
Raoul  de  Presles,  or  Praelles,  at  the  command  of  Charlei  V.  kiif 
of  France,  translated  the  Bible  into  French  as  &r  ai  the  PboIbi 
or  Proverbs.N*    A  very  fine  manuscript  of  his  venion  is  premred 
among  the  Lanadowne  MSS.,  No.  llTSi,  in  the  British  Musraa." 
In  1512,  James  le  Fdvre,  of  Estaples  (better  known  bytheuMtf 
Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis),  published  a  translation  of  SLAo/i 
epistlea,  with  critical  notes  and  a  commentary,  in  whicb  iuMf 
censures  the  Vulgate ;  and  in  1923  he  published  at  F^  in  annu- 
lar manner,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament    Thi<  vn  Allowed 
by  detached  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  an  editiao  of  die 
entire  French  Bible,  translated  by  himself.     It  wu  {innted  it 
Antwerp,  by  Martin  I'Emperenr,  in  1590  (again  in  15M  lui  IMl), 
and  waa  revised  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  whose  ediaBii{i|MNd 
in  1550,  and  has  smce  been  repeatedly  printed.   The  mwlatkn 
of  Le  Fivre  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  Fiend 
Bibles,  whether  executed  by  Roman  Catholics  or  Ph»te«ana  Tla 
first  Protestant  French  BiUe  waa  published  by  Robert  PMerOiif^ 
tan,  with  the  assistance  <^  his  relative,  the  illustnooi  lefimer, 
John  Calvin,  who  corrected  the  Antwerp  edition  whereTaitdiP 
fered  from  the  Hebrew.    It  waa  printed  at  Neufcbatel,  in  1535,  a 
folio ;  and  at  Geneva  in  1540,  in  large  quarto,  with  additjoul  :or- 
rections  by  Calvin.     Both  these  editions  are  of  extreme  nritf 
Another  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place  in  1588,  reriMd  of 
the  colleae  of  pastors  and  professors  of  the  Refonned  Chnrch  it 
Geneva  (Beza,  Genlart,  Jaquemot,  Bertram,  and  othen],  vlw  a 
greatly  improved  Olivefan's  Bible,  both  in  correctneae  and  dictw, 
that  It  henceforth  obtained  the  name  of  the  (Seneva  Bible,  t^ 
which  it  is  now  gener^y  knov^n.    It  has  gone  through  Tm  oa> 
merous  editions,  the  latest  of  which  is  that  of  Geneva,  IBw,  a 
folio,  and  also  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  revised  by  the  college  of  |«- 
ton  at  Geneva.    This  is  confessedly  the  most  d«antFnDch  ver 
sion  extant;  but  many  Protestants  have  wished  toat  it  wereti»' 
tie  more  Utiiral,  and  they  continue  to  prefer  David  Mnrtins  ren- 
sion  of  the  Genevan  venion  of  the  French  Bible  (of  which  tt« 
New  Testament  was  printed  in  1696,  at  Ctrechi,  in  4to.,  and  tfte 
entire  Bible  at  Amsterdam,  in  1707,  in  two  folio  volum«).or  me 
revision  of  Jean-Fr^^ric  Oatervald;  the  best  edition  of  wbicM 
said  to  be  that  printed  at  Neufcbatel.  in  ITO  in  Mo,  wifft  *» 
argumenta  and  reflections  on  the  different  books  and  chapwn« 
the  Bible.    Oatervald's  revised  text  (frequenUy  but  ef«««^"2 
termed  a  version)  has  been  several  times  printed.     A''''~J 
French  Protestant  version  (made  from  the  Italian  tninlauoo « 
Diodati)  was  publiahed  in  1562,  which  for  a  short  time  w««  m 

•  The  kite  Rot.  Dr.  Reiahart,  first  chaplata  to  the  eoort  ofhamjM 
the  venerable  superior  of  the  Zurich  clergy,  Aattstes  Hess.     ,,.„«« 

^  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biblefodety,  roi  »•  P^  ^ 

•  Carpzovii  Critica  Vcleria  Testanieoti,  pp.  767—786.  .-^ 

•  Quiara  de  MouHns,  canon  of  St.  Pierre^'AIre,  to  ^^J^^lXvim 
raine,  ia  eomrooDly  but  erroneonshr  considered  as  the  tm  "^^  u- 
lator  of  the  Bible.  Between  the  years  1291  and  12M  he  tnaiiate^uw  »-^ 
toTia  SchoUwtlca  of  Peter  Comestor;  a  popular  abstract  of  «rMiMwj7 
which  has  been  confounded  with  the  Skrtptnres.  (Towme/ *^; j^, 
of  BibUcal  Literature,  vol  i.  pp.  391, 392.)  Several  copleaof  tbtttTW»j«j^ 
are  !n  the  Royal  Library  at  fturis ;  and  an  edition  of  it  wm  pnntefl  07  w 
of  Charles  vm.,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  st  Paris,  in  iwl. 

»•  Townley's  lUostrations,  vol.  11.  pp.  8—11.         ,      .     .-,.  mlM 
««  SecadescrlpUonofthlsMS.lniheBlbBothecaliBii*'*^"'**'^ 
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m  wtunatioii  by  ih«  Calviniilfc  Thift  Fiimch  twnda^  of  SebM- 
Cian  CMtalio,  wbo  wm  but  mdifierently  Bkilled  m  that  language, 
appeared  at  Baail  in  1665 ;  being  accommodated  to  his  lAtm  ver- 
wuxL  above  notieed,  it  was  liable  to  the  aame  ol^tiona,  iukI  wm 
never  held  in  any  esteem.  The  tnuslation  of  the  entire  Bible  by 
Charles  le  Ceoe,  who  quitted  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  in  1741,  thirty-eight 
years  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam.  The 
States  of  Groningen  prohibited  the  circulation  of  this  version  in 
their  province,  on  account  of  its  Socinian  tendency.  A  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  celebrated  cnttc  Le 
Clerc,  appeared  at  AiiMterdam  in  two  volumes  4lo.:  it  is  said  to 
be  tainted  with  Socinian  principles,  and  has  never  been  much 
raed.  But  the  French  Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
executed  by  MM.  Beausobre  and  L'Eniant  (Amsterdam,  1718,  m 
two  volumes,  4to.),  is  highW  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  its  <^Be- 
nesB.  An  English  translation  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  made  fiom 
Uiis  version,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1779.  m  8vo..  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  translation  of  the  excellent  introduction  which  ao- 
oompanied  the  French  edition.    This  volume  has  been  several 

'^'A'rSfoLaim  of  the  Geneva  Bible  vvas  undertaken  by  Renat 
Benoist  (Renatus  Benedictus),  professor  of  diyimty  m  the  coUege 
of  Navarre.    It  was  published  with  notes  m  16W ;  but  being  con- 
demned by  a  brief  of  pope  GrMory  XIII.  m  1575,  a  new  ediuon 
was  undertaken  by  the  divines  of  Lou  vain,  who  freed  it  from  the 
corrections  of  the  reformed,  and  made  it  altogether  oonionnable  to 
«he  Latin.    This  edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1576,  and  at 
various  places  since.    In  1880  a  vemion  of  St  John's  ^pel,  m  the 
dialect  spoken  at  Toulouse  and  in  its  vicmity,  m»  prmted  at  Tou- 
louse.'   There  are  several  other  French  translations  by  private  in- 
dividuals, ss,  1.  The  entire  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate bv  Jacques  Ck>rbin,  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Pans, 
and  published  in  1643,  with  the  approbation  of  the  foeultf  of  the- 
olegy  of  Mtien ;  at  present  it  is  bnt  litUe  cstoenu»d  in  ranoei- 
2.  The  New  Testament,  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Michael  de  Ma* 
rolles,  publiahed  in  1649:  it  ii  exeooted  principally  from  Eras- 
mus's  Latin  version,  but  in  some  passages  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
has  often  been  reprinted  ^-3.  Father  Amelotte's  trwiriancm  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate  was  published  m  1666, 1667, 
and  1668,  in  four  volumes,  8va,  with  notes.    It  has  been  very  justly 
and  severely  criticised,  for  its  blunders,  by  Father  Simon.    His  prin- 
cipal design  in  publishing  this  veision  was  to  supersede  the  French 
Protestant  translation,  and  especially  that  of  the  learned  Por^ 
Royalists  (which  was  then  in  the  press),  whose  bitter  enemy  Ame- 
lotte  was  ^.  The  version  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Port- 
Royalists,  which  was  depreciated  before  its  publication  by  the 
odveisaries  of  the  Jansenists,  appeared  in  1667,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.    It  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  the  Elzevirs,  for  Gaspard 
Migeot,  a  bookseller  of  Mons  (whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Testament  of  Mons),  with  the  approbation  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  and  the  bishop  of  Namur,  and  with  the  privflege  of  i^ 
king  of  Spain ;  but  it  was  condemned  by  the  popes  Clement  IX. 
and  Innocent  XL    This  vemion  (which  is  from  the  Vulgate)  was 
boKun  by  Antoine  le  Maitre,  after  whose  death  it  was  finished  by 
his  brother  Isaac  Louis  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  with  the  sMistance  of 
the  celebrated  Port-Royalists,  Amaud,  Niec^e,  Claude  Samte  Mar- 
the,  and  Pierre-Thomas  du  Fosse.    This  veruon  was  rreatly  es- 
teemed, especially  by  the  Jansenists  ;-5.  The  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  1^  Antoine  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  appeared  at  Pans 
in  1668,  in  tvvo  volumes,  8va :  it  is  made  from  the  Vulrate,  and 
holds  a  middle  way  between  a  literal  version  and  a  paraphrase  ;— 
6.  The  New  Testament,  by  Father  Quesnel,  is  made  more  con- 
formable to  the  Vulgate  than  the  translation  published  at  Mons 
CNo.  4.),  which  he  took  for  his  basis :  it  is  accompanied  with  moral 
reflections,  which  are  justly  admired  for  their  piety,  and  were  coin- 
mended  by  pope  Clement  XL,  who  afterwards,  in  1713,  condemned 
his  version  by^he  celebrated  bull  beginning  with  the  words  "Uni- 
ffenitus  Dei  Filius,"  together  with  one  hundred  and  one  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  it,  and  every  thing  that  eitherhad  been  written 
or  should  be  written  in  defence  ef  it !    The  first  part  of  Quesnel  s 
Venion  and  Reflections  was  published  in  1671,  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  following  nine  years.    EdiUons  of 
the  whole  worit  were  printed  at  Brussels  m  IWO  and  1694,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.,  at  Trevoux  m  1698,  and  at  Pans  m  1699.    This  edition 
is  said  to  be  more  ample  than  the  preceding,  and  has  often  been 
reprinted,  both  in  8vo.  and  Itmo.     Qucsnel's  Raflections  were 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  four  volumes,  8va,  at  Utn- 
don,  in  1719-1785 ;— 7.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished  by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux  in  1686,  with  the  approbation 
and  permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authoriUes  of  the  place."    Of 
the  wilful  alterations  and  falsifications  introdnc^  into  thw  version, 
in  order  to  support  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Romish  church,  an 
account  was  published  by  bishop  Kidder  in  1690.    It  is  supposed 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  version  was  bought  up  and  dMtroyed, 
as  very  few  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence  ,^—8,  9.  Between 

t  Le  Sftat  Ebeagetar  de  Nostr6  Seigneur  J«nis  Chitot  seloon  Mnt  Jaa, 
tiadoU  en  Lingo  tbiilottseDUK    A  Toutouao,  ISaa  lano. 

•  Le  NouvSu  Testament  de  notie  Seigneur  J.  C,  traduit  de  Ulln  en 
Franeols  nar  les  ThAologlens  de  Louv^n;  imprim*  a  Bord^ux,  ches 
Jacques  Blonglron-MiUanges,  Imprimeur  du  Rol  et  du  (3olWge,  1686.    Avec 

^T'Sil^/S^Srotiord,  one  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  to 
mac  of  Chnst  Church  CoUege ;  two  others  are  n  Dublin,  in  the  TJniversirf 
»4brarj.  and  in  the  Library  founded  by  Arshblshop  Marsh  j  and  a  fifth  U 
toa^piwcssion  of  hto  royal  h^hness  the  Dukso«  (Dr.  Cotton's 


1697  and  1703»  the  Jesuits,  Bouhoun,  Michuel  Tallier,  and  Pirn 
Bemiftr,  published  another  transUtion  of  the  New  Testament;  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  version  of  Charles  Hure,  also  from  the  Vulgat 
(Paris,  1702,  in  four  volumes,  12mo.),  are  now  nearly  forgoUen  i^ 
10.  The  French  version  of  the  ingenious  critic.  Father  Simon,  pub* 
lished  with  notes  in  1702,  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  two  volume^,  4to.f  1730.  This  version  v/aM  condemned  l^ 
an  oiviinance  of  Uie  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
also  by  two  "  Instructions,"  issued  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux.*  Various  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translatea 
into  French  by  other  writers,  who  are  not  of  sufiicient  note  to  re- 
quire a  distinet  mention. 
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^  Belgian  Verriont. 

A  Flemish  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  from  the  Vul* 
ite  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  printed  at  Cologne  in  1475,  at 
^M  in  1477,  and  at  other  places.  For  a  lone  time  the  Protestants 
in  the  Low  Countries  had  only  the  Dutch  translation,  made  from  Lu- 
ther's German  version  in  1560,  which  has  alreadv  been  noticed  in 
page  44  {  but  in  1618,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  a  new  translation  was  undertaken  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  The  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  were  John  Bo- 
germann,  William  Baudart,  and  Geraon  Bucer ;  the  New  Testament 
and  apocryphal  books  wore  assigned  to  James  Roland,  Anthony 
Valflsus,  ana  Festus  Hommius.  Their  portions,  when  finished,  were 
submitted  to  tbe  careful  revision  of  others.  This  Dutch  version 
was  first  printed  in  1637,  and  is  highlv  valued  for  its  fidelity ;  the 
Remonstrants,  however,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  New  Testament, 
tiansUted  it  anew  flrom  the  Greek ;  and  their  version  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1680. 

4.  Italian  Vertiont, 

Four  versions  of  the  Bible  are  extant  in  the  Italian  language 
The  earliest  is  that  of  NicolaoMalermi,  who  translated  it  from  th« 
Latin  Vulgate :  it  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1471,  in  folia 
The  second  is  that  of  Antonio  Bniccioli,  alio  printed  at  Venice  in 
1532:  he  professes  to  have  made  his  version  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek;  but  Walchius  says,  that  he  chiefly  followed  the  Latin 
translation  of  Sancfees  Pagninus.  A  revised  edition  of  Bniccioli's 
Italian  Bible,  rendered  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by  Sanctes 
Marmochinus,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1538.  An  Italian  version 
hM,  moreover,  been  said  to  have  been  published  under  the  auspices 
of  pope  Sixtua  V. ;  but  its  existence  is  very  doubtful  A  Protestant 
Italian  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1561,  and  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1562,  which  is  usually  considered 
as  a  revision  of  Bmccioli's,  hut  Walchius  asserts  that  it  is  altogether 
a  new  translation.  It  has,  however,  long  been  superseded  by  the 
elegant  and  faithful  version  of  Giovanni  Diodati,  published  in  1607. 
The  latest  Italian  version  is  that  executed,  in  conformity  with  the 
Vulgate,  by  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century:  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
late  pope  Pius  VI.  The  New  Testament  was  published  at  Turin 
in  1769,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1779 :  both  were  accompanied 
with  explanatoiv  notes  professedly  taken  (bom  the  fathers.  Martini's 
translation  has  "been  repeatedly  printed :  the  edition  of  Livomo 
(Leghorn),  1818,  and  that  of  Italia,  1817,  with  the  stereotype  New 
Testament  executed  by  T.  Rutt,  Shacklewell  (near  London),  1813; 
were  put  into  the  Index  or  Catalogue  of  Books,  prohibited  to  bfl 
sold,  by  a  decree  dated  January  13th,  1820.^ 

6.  Spanish  Verriont. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  langpa^e 
was  executed  from  the  Vulgate,  and   printed  at  Valencia  lo 

Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  9.)  The  kt« 
Rev.  Dr.  Grler,  In  the  preface  to  his  **  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  th« 
Protestant  Bible"  (London,  1612;  4to.)i  has  given  many  specimens  of  th< 
fal»ifieation»,forgeri9»,  and  additimt  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  ihe  text  of 
the  Bordeanx  French  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Two  or  three  ps» 
Bases  are  subjoined  ss  examples  of  the  corruptions  thus  wilfully  mads  it 
this  version :—  ^  .  .     .     .-     j  , 

Acts  xiii.  2.  Or  comme  Us  ofTroIent  an  Seigneur  le  sacrifice  de  la  mease. 
—Now  as  they  offered  unto  the  Lord  Ihe  aacrifiee  of  the  mast,  Ac. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  notorious  folsillcations  to  be  found  in  the  Frencl| 
translation ;  It  was  designedly  made  to  support  the  unscriptnral  doctrine  oC 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  By  it  the  translatora  departed  fnMn  the  Latia 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  from  the  Eii^sb  Protestant  version.  This  is  Uie  very 
passage  respecting  which  Monsieur  Veron,  when  asked  why  he  wrested  ft 
fromits  natural  meaning,  replied,  "Because  he  had  often  oeen  aslced  by 
Calvinists  what  scripture  affirmed  thaf  tbe  aposUea  said  mass."  (Simon's 
Crit  Hist,  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  367.) 

1  Tim.  iv.  I.  Or  I'Esprit  dit  elairement,  qu'en  demiera  temps  quekgues 
una  se  s^pareroot  de  b  foy  ieomA'iie.^Now  the  Spirtt  says,  that  in  the 
hater  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  Roman  frith.         .       .  ^ 

Here  the  Bordeaux  ftanalators  have  been  guilty  of  another  forgery,  ioi 
the  purpose  of  represeDtfng  tbe  Bomlsh  church  ss  the  sniy  church. 

3  Cor.  riii.  19.  Etnon  seulement  cela,  inais  aussl  U  a  est*  ordoone  par 
les^glises,  compagnon  de  notre  peierinsge.— And  not  only  thst,  but  he  was 
also  appointed  by  tbe  charcbes  the  compankm  of  our  pttgrimsge. 

In  this  passage  Saint  Paul  Is  merely  speaking  of  his  luTing  selected  a 
brother  to  accompany  him  on  his  traveb;  bat,  hi  tbe  Bordeaux  yersiaQ, 
the  apoatle's  laagusge  is  altered,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  prsa- 
tice  of  pilgrimage  is  warranted  by  Scripture.  .,        ,_ 

«  Scboell,  Bialoire  Abr«g«e  de  la  Utt^ralnre  Greoqas,  tame  ii.  pp.  I»- 
166.    Chafaners'sBlographreal  Dictionary,  art  Quesnel,  voL  scr.  pp.  48b  • 

429. 
•  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  ToL  ill.  p.  483. 
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1478  ;i  it  if  now  of  very  mre  occttrrence.  In  1553.  a  Spanish  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  for  the  Jews  by  £dward  Pinel;  it 
was  printed  at  Ferrara.  In  1690,  a  revised  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsteidam,  by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel.  A  much  earlier 
translation  than  this  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  some  learned 
Jews,  which  has  been  too  hastily  attributed  to  Rabbi  David  Kimchi. 
An  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  in  Jewish  Spa- 
nish was  printed  at  Vienna,  in  the  years  1813, 14, 15,  and  Id,  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
most  of  the  cities  of  Turkey,  who  are  Spanish  Jews.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  printed,  with  vowel  points,  on  one  half  of  the  page,  and 
the  Jewish-Spanish,  with  rabbinical  characten,  on  the  other  p  and 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Jewish-Spanish  dialect 
4i  in  progress  at  Constantinople,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H. 
D.  Leaves.     The  Gospels  oi  Matthew  and  Mark  have  been  com- 

geted.'  Among  the  Christians,  Cassiodore  de  Reyna  translated  die 
;riptures  into  Spanish,  from  the  original  languages,  but  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  afibrded  by  the  Latin  versions  of  Pap- 
ons and  Leo  Juda :  it  was  publishea  at  Basil  in  1569.  A  revised 
edition  of  it  by  Cyprian  de  valera,  a  Protestant,  who  consulted  later 
versions  and  notes,  especially  the  Genevan  French  Bible,  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  16012.  A  new  Spanish  version  of  the  entire 
Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1793-4, 
by  Don  Philipe  Sciode  Scui  Miguel  (subsequently  appointed  bishop 
of  Segovia),  in  ten  folio  volumes ;  it  is  adorned  with  three  hundred 
engravings,  copied  from  those  of  Marillier  and  Monsiau,  which 
were  executed  for  the  edition  of  Sacy's  French  version  of  the  Bible, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1789  and  the  foUowine  years.  This  edition  is 
very  rare  and  dear,  even  in  Spain.  Padre  Scio's  Spanish  version 
was  reprinted  at  Madrid  between  the  years  1794  ana  1797,  in  nine- 
teen  large  8va  volumes,  with  plates.  There  are  copies  of  this 
edition  both  with  and  without  the  Latin  text.  The  third  edition  of 
this  version  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1808,  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
.n  sixteen  volumes,  which  have  the  appearance  of  small  ouartos : 
they  are  very  neatly  executed.  The  Vulgate  text  and  Spanish 
translation  are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  To  each  book  is  pre- 
fixed a  critical  preface ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  a  copious 
commentary,  drawn  principally  from  the  writings  of  the  fiithen. 
In  1824,  another  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible,  ftom  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, with  notes,  was  published  by  Don  Felix  Torres  Amat,  in  eight 
volumes,  4ta  Thirty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  work- 
ed o^  part  of  which  was  destined  for  America.*  In  1832,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Catalonian  dialect,  by  Mr. 
Prat,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Catalonia,  was  completed  and 
printed.  This  dialect  is  spoken  by  about  four  millions  of  persons. 
The  translator  has  completed  (but  not  printed)  a  version  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms.^ 


6.  Ru9tian  Vertioru, 

**  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  considerable 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  Russian  language,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relations  subsisting  between  Russia  and  Poland,  the 
progress  of  the  Poles  in  grammar  and  lexico|^phy,  and  other 
powerfully  operative  causes,  whereby  a  peculiar  Polish  Russian 
dialect  was  formed,  which  continues  to  be  spoken  to  this  day  by  the 
common  people  inhabiting  the  provinces  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  White  Russia."  Into  this  dialect  the  Pentateuch,  and 
other  detached  portions  of  the  Scripture  (which  are  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
modem  Russian  Bibles),  were  translated  by  Dr.  Francis  Skorina,  a 
^ysinian,  who  published  them  between  the  years  1517  and  1525. 
The  v'hole  of  tne  copies  appear  to  have  been  sent  into  White 
RuMW    ihey  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.^ 

'*The  next  attempt  that  was  made  to  furnish  the  Russians  with  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  ton^e,  was  that  of 
Ernest  Gltick,  dean  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  Livonia,"  who,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  undertook  a  version  of 
the  whole  Sclavonic  (or  ancient  Russian)  Bible  into  the  dialect  at  that 
time  spoken  in  Russia.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  this 
version  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1696;  but  Dr.  Henderson 
slates  that  it  was  destroyed,  with  the  whole  of  Gliick*s  library  and 
papers,  at  the  siege  of  Marienburv  in  1702. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society,  the  public  attention  was  raised  to  the  importance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  was  found  necessary  to  undertake  a  translation 
into  the  modem  Russ  languMO.  The  emperor  Alexander  having 
referred  it  to  the  members  or  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  they  re- 
commended the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Spiritual  Schools  to 

1  Thoroson^s  and  Oraio's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  of  the 
Beflptures,  p.  40.  note. 

•  sixteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soctetj,  Appendix, 
p.  24. 

■  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Britinhand  Foreign  Bible  Society,  pp  Iv.  96. 
To  ensure  correctness,  the  Rer.  II.  D.  Leeves  states,  that  the  translator 
and  his  assistant  passed  with  him  three  or  four  mornings  in  every  weelc ; 
and  riiat,  with  bis  Greek  Testament  and  various  versions  before  nim,  he 
heard  the  whole  read  over,  and  allowed  no  phrase  or  word  to  pass  which 
Jld  not  convey  the  sense  of  the  sacred  origioal.    Ibid.  p.  99. 

«  Bibltothenue  de  la  Litterature  Etrangi're  pour  1823,  p.  312.  A  complete 
copy  of  Amat's  translation  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
floclety. 

•  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlUi.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  xlviii. 

•  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical Hesearebcs,  pp.  1Q3--105.  In  pp.  106->110.  he 
has  given  specimen    of  this  version,  with  valuable  philological  observa- 


select  proper  persons  for  the  andertakuif  .  On  Iha  completion  of 
the  four  Gospels,  they  were  examined  o^  a  committee  of  leviiia. 
who  published  in  1819  two  editions,  consisting  of  15,000  copie*  ea^ 
with  the  Sclavonic  text  in  parallel  coliunns.  In  1820, 50,000  com 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acta  were  issued  from  the  prem:  the  epaUfli 
were  added  successively,  as  they  pasaed  the  committee  of  rerinus, 
and  in  1823,  the  entire  New  Testament  was  published,  for  tbe  &« 
time,  in  the  modem  Russian  language.  In  1822,  a  venian  of  the 
Ptolms,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  was  published ;  the  pnnciptl 
labour  in  preparing  which  had  fallen  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pbwkr.  iS 
fint  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  empire.  Of  the  other  bodts  of  tlie'oij 
Testament  (the  translation  of  which  was  confided  to  the  lesmod 
members  of  the  Spiritual  Academies  of  Sl  Petenbuig,  Mowqw 
and  Kief)>  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Job,  Preverbi,Bad  Eis 
clesiastes,  were  translated  at  the  beginning  of  1822,  and  tantv^ 
to  the  committee  of  revision ;  and  the  archbishop  Philaiet  bad  ci». 
menced  the  translation  of  Isaiah.  It  having  been  asoertained  tint 
the  first  edition  would  make  several  volumes,  the  Cmainitiee  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  undertook  an  edition  of  IQfiOO  copies  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mosea,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ratli: 
but  "  this  edition,  though  ready  for  publication  at  Mi&Qnuaer,  ]9ii, 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance ;  not  having  obtahied  the  naciim' 
and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Nor  is  it  likely  soon  to  wc  the 
light,  unless  the  successor  of  Alexander  act  in  the  spirit  by  wbifb 
that  illustrious  monarch  was  guided  when  he  ordered  the  tnu^ 
tion  to  be  made."'  So  far  as  it  haa  been  published,  the  Modon 
Russian  version  is  stated  to  have  been  received  with  the  liTeiiot 
gratitude  both  by  clergy  and  hiity. 


7.  Croat  Vernon 

The  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  Croatia  was  fint  pob. 
lished  at  Tubingen  in  1S51.  It  was  translaled  by  the  pastor  Trobcf, 
and  was  reprinted  with  some  corrections  by  the  tiaoaktor,  ii  i^ 
same  place,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  in  1581-2.  These  ediiioniBn 
of  extreme  rarity.  The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Croat  Bible  ap. 
peared  at  Wiuembnrg  in  1584.  The  New  Testament  is  the  Tenia 
of  Truber.  The  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  and  book  of  £ccieniitk» 
were  translated  by  the  editor,  Geoige  Dalmatinus,  who  alM>  wroii 
the  prefiice.^ 


8.  Batque  Vernon, 

Tlio  New  Testament,  in  the  Basque  dialect,  was  bm  priatnf  i/ 
Rochelle  in  1571,  with  a  dedication  in  French  to  Joio  d'Mhau 
queen  of  Navarre,  by  John  de  Licarrague  de  Briscoos.  Iisfiinu^ 
ed  with  parallel  passaaes  in  the  margin,  and  at  the  eod  ire  kud* 
maries  of  contents,  indexes,  &c.*  In  1826,  a  new  ediun  of  0» 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  this  dialect  was  printed  at  Btjimne,fo» 
a  copy  (perhapa  unique)  that  was  discovered  in  the  UniTeniii^ 
Library  at  Oxford  :<o  and  in  1829  the  entire  Now  Testament  wu 
minted  at  Paris,  besides  one  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  ibor 
Gospels." 


9.  Hungarian  Vertion, 

The  Hungarian  Protestant  version  was  executed  by  Ctsiw 
Caroli,  who  availed  himself  of  the  previous  laboun  of  Vattbioi, 
Pagninus,  Munsier,  Tremcllius,  and  of  the  Vulgate.   It  wu  iiitf 

fublished  in  1589,  at  Wyaolyn;  and  subsequently  at  HattaQ,iB 
608;  at  Oppenheim,  in  1612;  at  Amsterdam,  in  1645, 1684,  ud 
1685,  and  at  other  places.  Of  the  edition  printed  in  Holland,  m 
1717,  three  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  intercepted  bf 
the  Jesuits,  into  whose  custody  they  were  committed,  to  pre^tnt 
any  use  from  being  made  of  them.  There  is  also  a  Popish  venioo, 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  Georgo  Kaldi,  and  printed  at 
Cologne  and  Vienna. 

10.  PoUih  Version, 
Three  versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  published  in  the 
Polish  language.    The  first  was  undertaken  for  the  use  of  ibe 
Komanists,  and  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1561 ;  reprinted  at  lu 
same  place  in  1577,  1599,  and  1619,  and  at  other  pUc«iu  The 
second  was  made  by  the  Socinians,  under  the  patronage  and  at  tne 
expense  of  prince  Nicholas  Radzivil ;  it  was  published  ot  "'f^** 
in  Lithuania,  in  1563,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  books  ever  pnnM. 
This  translation  was  reprinted  at  Zaslau,  in  Lithuania,  m  Id^ 
The  third  Polish  version  was  made  by  the  Reformed,  or  Calymisti 
in  1596.    A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Judw- 
Polish  dialect  (which  4s  spoken  by  the  Jews,  who  are  very  nuij^ 
rous  in  Pbland)  has  been  made  by  the  Rev.  N.  &»^o?»'»>*' !? 
expense  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Societjr  tor  jko- 

1  Dr.  Henderson's  BIbUcsl  Researches,  pp  116,  Uf  1»-1?b„^ 
119-121. 126. 128-130.,  Dr.  II.  has  given  upeclmensof  the  Modern »iw» 
Version,  with  philological  remarks. 

•  Adier's  Blbliolheca  Bibllca,  part  iv.  pp.  131, 132. 

•  Ibid.  p.  161. 

»•  Archives  du  Christianisme  poor  182S,  p.  47.  -...,-  ^iih  Bi 

•»  Twenly.fiftli  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  rxril.  Twenty-auw 

^t*l'co\lyorih\9  translation  is  in  the  Mbrarr of  Ewl *«««'•  *°*'" 
described  by  Dr.  Dibdin^  Bib.  Speoc.  vol.  I.  pp.  8IMi. 
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moting  CiirutiaiUtv  amoQg  the  JewB  ,*  it  was  printed  in  1821.'  A 
translation  of  the  New  T^tamont  into  the  language  of  SamogttiOt 
a  province  of  Poland,  was  printed  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society. 

11.  Bohemian  Vernon. 

The  first  Bohemian  translation  wos  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  was  published  at  Prague  in  1488.  The  other,  for  the  use  of 
the  Protestants  in  Bohemia,  was  made  from  the  sacred  originals  by 
Albert  Nioolai,  John  Capito,  Isaiah  Coepolla,  and  other  learned 
irfbrmers,  at  the  expense  of  the  boron  John  Zerotimus.  It  was 
published  between  the  years  1579  and  1593,  in  six  quarto  volumes, 
without  any  indication  of  the  place  where  they  were  printed, 
"Which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Kralitz. 

18.  Bomaic,  or  Modem  Oreek  Vernon. 

The  Romaic  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek,  so  great,  in- 
deed, that,  compared  with  the  latter,  it  may  be  pronouncai  a  new 
language :  it  is  at  present  in  general  use,  Iwth  lor  writins  and  con- 
"versation,  the  ancient  Greek  being  used  solely  for  ecclesiastical 
aflbinu  Into  this  language  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by 
Bfaximus  Calliergi,  and  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1638,  in  one 
laree  quarto  volume,  in  two  columns,  one  containing  the  ancient, 
and  the  other  the  modem  Greek.  It  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  then  United  Provinces,  upon  the  solicitation  of  Cornelius 
Haga,  their  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  Greeks,  however, 
did  not  receive  it  with  much  favour.  Tnis  translation  was  reprinted 
at  London  in  1703,  in  one  volume,  12mo.,  by  Seraphin,  a  monk  of 
Af itylene ;  who  prefixed  to  it  a  preface,  which  gave  offence  to  the 
Greek  bishops,  particularly  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  By 
his  order  it  was  committed  to  the  flames.  The  edition  of  1703 
(which,  in  coiuequence  of  this  suppression,  has  become  extremely 
rare)  was  reprinted  in  1705;  and  m  that  edition  the  objectionable 
passages  in  Seraphin's  preface  were  omitted.  A  more  correct  edi- 
tion of  it  was  nrmted  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1710,  in  one  volume, 
ISmo.,  under  tne  patronage  and  at  the  ezp^nse  of  Sophia  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Prussia.'  From  this  last  edition  was  printed  the  im- 
pression executed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  one  thick  volume,  12mo.  (Chelsea,  1810),  the  ancient  and 
modem  Greek  being  in  parallel  columns.  To  this  edition  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  gave  his  unaualified  approbation.' 
With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  tne  book  of  Psalms  was 
translated  into  Romaic,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1543,  and  the 
Pentateuch  (by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople)  in  1547,  yet  no  entire 
version  of  the  Scriptures  was  extant  in  modem  Groek,  until  the 
archimandrite  Hilarion  (whom  the  general  suffrage  of  the  learned 
Greeks  concurs  in  representing  as  oest  qualified  for  the  task)  un- 
dertook first  to  prepo^  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  printed  m  1830,  and  afterwards  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  ancient  into  the  modem  Greek;*  the  Pentateuch  was 
printed  in  1838,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  1831A 

13.  Wallachian  Vernon, 

**  Previous  to  the  year  1648,  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  existed  in 
the  Wallachian  language,  the  Greek  or  Sclavonic  being  used  in 
the  church  service,  and  Uie  only  Bibles  in  use  were  in  those  lan- 
guages; but  in  that  year  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Bel- 
ffraae."  Of  the  Bible  four  editions  have  been  printed ;  at  Bukharest, 
u  1668  and  1714;  at  Bl^ie,  in  Transylvania,  in  1795;  and  at  St 
Petersburg,  in  1819.  "  The  translation  was  made  bv  the  Metropo- 
litan Theodosius,  by  order  of  Ja  Scherban  Woivoda,  a  prince  of 
Wallachia.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  also  printed  at 
St  Petersburg,  in  1817.  The  number  of  those  by  whom  this  lan- 
guage is  spoken  is  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions."^ 

14,  15.  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  Veroions. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Bulgarian  language,  at  St  Petersburg,  in  1823;  but  doubts  being 
entertained  of  the  competency  of  the  translator,  its  further  progress 
was  discontinued.  The  Serbian  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  executed  some  years  since,  being  deemed  unfit  for  the 

Srcss,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  en^^ed  a  native  Serbian  to  un- 
ertake  a  new  translation,  the  printing  of  which  was  completed  in 
1825 ;  but,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  Society's  operations,  the 
distribution  of  the  copies  has  hitherto  been  retarded.^ 

16.  Bomanete  Verriont, 

Tlie  Romanese  language  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Cfttir- 
weltche  and  Ladiniche.    The  former  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 

A  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  p.  8. 

•  Butler's  Hors  Bibllc»,  vol.  i.  pp.  177—179. 

•  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  toL  ii.  p.  358. 

•  Sizteeoth  Report  of  the  British  sod  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendix, 
,  p.  19,  20.    Seventeenth  Report^),  lir.    Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxix. 

>  Tweaty-fiah  Report,  p.  L  Tweaty'Serenth  Report,  p.  zUi.  Twenty* 
<Ubth  Report,  p.  L  Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  zliz. 

•  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  219,  2G0. 
1  Ibid.  pp.  20%  26a 


of  the  Engadine  (one  of  the  loftiest  valloys  in  Switzerland,  border 
ing  on  the  Tyrol);  the  latter,  by  the  Lad  ins,  who  reside  on  the 
confines  of  Italy*  The  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  Chur 
welsche  dialect,  and  published  in  1657,  at  Schuol,  a  town  of  tho 
Lower  Engadine,  and  into  the  Ladiniche  at  Coire,  in  1719.  Editions 
of  both  these  versions  have  been  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  at 
Basle,  aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London. 


17.  Turkith  Vereiono, 

Ih  1666,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Turkish,  at  Oxford 
it  was  translated  by  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  and  was  published  at  tho 
joint  expense  of  tne  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  of  the  Levant  or 
Turkey  Company  of  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  i^ 
Turkey,  by  whom  it  was  very  gratefully  received.  In  the  same 
year  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Turkish  language 
was  completed  by  Albertus  Boboosky,  better  known  by  his  Turkish 
name  of  Hali  Bey,  first  draffoman  or  interpreter  to  the  Porte.*  He 
undertook  this  arduous  worR  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  Levin 
Warner,  at  that  time  ambossodor  from  Holland,  and  his  translation 
was  sent  to  Leyden,  corrected  and  ready  for  the  press.  Here  it  lay 
until  1814,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  having  ascertained  its 
value,  recommended  it  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  curators  of  the  univeni^  of  Leyden  having  confided  tne 
manuscript  to  his  excellency  Baron  von  Diez,  at  ikoX  time  coun- 
sellor of  legation  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  this  distinguished  scholar 
devoted  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  its  revision,  and  to  8U|>er- 
intending  the  printing  of  it.  On  his  decease,  in  1817,  the  editing; 
of  this  version  was  undertaken  by  M.  Kie^r,  professor  of  the  on- 
ental  languoges  at  Paris ;  and  in  1820,  the  New  Testament  was 
finished.*  The  printing  of  the  entire  Turkish  Bible  was  completed 
in  1828,10  and  its  accuracy  has  been  attested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, who  hod  (not  without  reason)  objected  U>  some  possages  ia 
the  first  edition  of  the  Turkish  New  Testament 

The  five  books  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, were  translated  into  what  is  called  the  J^in  TStrkiA  dia- 
lect, and  published  at  Astrachan,  in  1825.  This  version  was 
executed  by  the  Rev.  John  Dickson,  missionary  from  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  at  Astrachan;  who,  in  executing  it,  derived 
essential  assistance  from  the  preceding  version  of  Hali  Bey.'^  A 
copy  of  this  plain  7VrA»«&  version  is  m  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 


18.  Portvguete  Vernono, 

In  1681,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the  Portuguese  Ian* 
guage  at  Amsterdam ;  and  some  portions  were  printed  in  tne  former 
part  of  the  last  centuiy  by  the  missionaries  at  Tranquebar.  A 
Portuguese  version  of  tne  Old  Testament,  executed  by  Joao  Fer* 
reira  d' Almeida  and  Jacob  op  den  Akker,  was  published  at  Batavia, 
in  1748-53,  in  two  volumes,  ovo.  These  were  Protestant  versions. 
In  1781,  Antonio  Pereira  published  a  Portuguese  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  at  Lisbon ;  and  in  1783,,  the  entire  Bible.  This 
translation  is  msde  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  in  all  doc- 
trinal points  is  in  unison  with  the  church  of  Rome. 


•  19.  Albanian  Vernon. 

*H  Kflurs  AmAnm  tw  Kiffov  s«u  ^sttmoc  nf*m  1»9w  \fto*rw  &r^ 
TDff,  T9VTw*r<,  TuHmm  MM  AkfiAfou,  [Tho  Now  Tettament  of  oui 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  two  langnagesi  that  is,  €rraek 
and  Albanian.]    Corfti,  1827,  8vo. 

The  Albanians  are  a  hardy  people,  inhabiting  the  countries  an- 
ciently known  by  the  names  of  illyricum  and  Epirus ;  numerous 
tribes  of  them  are  also  spread  over  Macedonia  and  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  their  lan- 
guage was  finished  in  the  year  1820  by  Dr.  Evangelos  Mexicos, 
under  the  patronage  and  at  tne  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  Albanian  dialect  had  never  been  brought  to  t 
standard,  until  the  committee  of  the  Ionian  Bible  Society  acoom 
plished  it,  and  printed  the  New  Testament  under  the  direction  of 
Gregory,  archbiriiop  of  Eubcsa,  in  1827,  in  parallel  columns,  one 

«  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  ill.  pp.  13, 14. 8B7. 600.  Six- 
teenth  Report  of  the  Society,  Appendu^  p.  17.  Albertus  Boboosky  was 
bom  In  Poland  In  the  beginning  ortne  seventeenth  century.  While  a  youti: 
he  was  stolen  by  the  Tortsrs,  and  sold  to  the  Turks  In  Constsniinople.  By 
them  he  was  educated  in  the  Mohanunedsn  (kith,  and  when  he  trew  op 
becsroe  first  dragoman  or  translator  to  Mahomet  or  Mohammed  IV.  Hu 
Turkish  name  was  Hali  Bey.  He  understood  seventeen  languages,  and  U 
said  to  have  spoken  French,  German,  and  Eoflish  with  the  fluency  of 
nattve.  To  the  English  kngoage  he  was  greatly  attached;  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boyle  translated  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  Encland  Into 
Turkish.  He  also  composed  ssTersl  works  himself,  several  of  which  have 
been  published :  but  hla  great  work  was  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures^ 
sbove  noticed.  Boboosky  also  wrote  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Turkish  language.  Bat  It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  them,  and  of 
the  church  catechism.  This  wonderflil  man  Intended  to  have  retameO 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church ;  but  died,  before  he  aecomplishej 
his  dedgn.    Owen's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  14.  note. 

•  See  the  Collection  of  Documents  relstive  to  the  Turkish  Version,  In 
the  twentieth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  AppeadlS 
pp.  121-166. 

>•  Twenty-fourth  Report,  p.  xxlx.  and  Appendix,  p.  161. 

M  New  Baptist  Mlseellsny,  vol  tt.  p.  362. 
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oonuintng  the  Greek  text,  the  other  the  Alhanian  ▼eruon.    An 
alphabet  of  the  Albanian  chaiacteri  (aces  the  tiUe-page.^ 


20.  JHSalteie  Venion. 

l*he  Maltese  way  almost  be  considered  as  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic 
language.  Into  this  dialect  the  New  Testament  was  a  few  years 
since  translated  by  sinior  Giuseppe  Cann6lo,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Malta,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
William  Jowett,  M.A.,  at  that  time  one  of  the  representativee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  proffrass.  As  very  few  books  have  appeared  in  Maltese, 
the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  printed  in  this  country,  in  Maltese  and 
English,  in  parallel  columns;  and  copies  have  been  sent  to  Malta 
fiur  distribution  chiefly  among  persons  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Maltese,  in  order  to  render  the  translation  as  perfect  as 
practicable,  before  Uie  entire  New  Testament  shall  be  put  to  press. 
The  importance  of  this  undertaking  will  bo  felt,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  crowded  population  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gcoo  never  yet  possessed  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
value  of  this  translation  is  further  enhanced,  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  step  to  Europeans  who  are  desirous  to  learn 
the  Arabic  language.' 


MODERN  VERSIONS  OP  THE  SCRIPTURE8.  [Put  L  Csi,.  i 

though  the  same  in  language  as  the  Syriac,  is  wriUen  m  a  difienot 


f  4.  Versions  in  the  Languages  op  Asia. 

[L]  Hebrew  Vernon. 

The  New  Testament  was  first  ;ran8lated  into  Hebrew  by  the 
learned  Elias  Hutter,  who  publisaed  it  in  his  Polyglott  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viz.  Greek,  Syriac,  He- 
brew, Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  English, 
t^nish,  and  Polish,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1599--1600,  in  two  volumes, 
4to.  In  his  pre&ce  he  states,  that  when  meditating  that  work,  he 
sought  in  vam  for  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament.  No 
alternative  therefore  was  left  to  him,  but  to  attempt  it  himself. 
Accordingly,  laying  aside  every  other  undertaking,  ho  translated, 
corrected,  and  nnished  it  in  the  sj^ce  of  one  year.  For  a  first 
translation,  especially  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  accomplished,  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  performance. 
iProm  Hntter*s  Polyglott  the  Hebrew  text  was  detached,  and  printed 
separately,  with  some  corrections,  under  the  superintendence  of 
mlliam  Kobertson,  8vo.  London.  1661.  It  is  a  volume  of  eitremely 
rare  occurrence,  as  the  greater  port  of  the  impression  was  consumed 
in  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  Robertson's  edition  was  beau- 
tifully reprinted  in  ISmo.  at  London,  in  1798,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
CoddTick,  with  the  pious  and  benevolent  design  of  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  Jews.  This  translation  not  being  executed  in 
pure  biblical  Hebrew,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to  the  Jews, 
the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  amon^  them,  «n 
1817,  completed  and  published  a  new  translation  in  biblical  He- 
brew, the  purity  of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  learned 
Jews.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  published  in  1814,  and 
the  tnooeeding  books  at  diflerent  times,  as  they  could  be  completed. 
Another  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  points 
was  executed  by  Mr.  William  Greenfield,  and  published  at  London 
in  1831,  in  8vo.3  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  during  his  re- 
searches in  the  interior  of  India,  obtained  a  Hebrew*inanuscript 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  country  of  Tnivancore,  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  It  is  written  in 
the  small  Rabbinical  or  Jerusalem  character.  The  translator  was 
a  learned  rabbi,  and  the  tnmolation  is  in  general  faithful:  his  de- 
sign was,  to  make  an  accurate  version  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  confuting  it,  and  of  repelling  the  arguments 
of  his  neighbours,  the  Syrian  or  St  Thom^  Christians.  His  own 
work  was  the  providential  instrument  of  subduing  his  unbelief; 
and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ  A  transcript  of  this 
Travancore  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  in  the  Library  of^the  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.^  A  He- 
brew translation  of  the  Apocrjrphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Greek  was  made  by  Seckel  Isaac  Fraenkel,  and  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  in  1830.* 

[n.]  Chdidee, 

The  New  Testament  has  not  hitherto  been  published  in  this  Ian- 
gui^e ;  but  a  manuscript  copy  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment is  said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican  Libraiy.*  In  the  conrae  of  his 
missionary  labours  in  Persia,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff  purchased  the 
manuscripts  of  diflerent  portions  of  the  Chaldee  Bible ;  which, 

1  Twenty-second  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  xzxv.  zxxvi.  Twenty- 
third  Report,  p.  XXV.  • 
'   •  Eighleentn  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  1S17-18;  p.  69. 

•  The  reader  wiu  find  a  critical  account  of  this  Hebrew  version  or  the 
entire  New  Testament  in  the  Concregational  Bfagaxine  for  October,  1831. 
There  are  extant  various  other  Hebrew  translations  of  detached  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  different  individuals,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
enumerate.  For  an  account  of  them  see  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibllogrmphical  Die- 
tionary,  vol.  vi.  pp.  218-222. 

«  Foarth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  ChristisnUy  among 
the  Jews,  Appendix,  p.  46. 

>  Hagiographa  Posteriors  denominata  Apocrvpha,  haetenus  Israelltis 
Ignota,  nunc  aatem  e  Texta  Oneco  In  Lingoam  Hebraieam  converttt  atqne 
hi  lucem  emisit  Seckel  Isaac  PaABmaL.    LipsUs,  1880;  8vo. 

•  Clarke's  Bilh'ofraphical  DicUonary,  voL  vl  p.  213. 


[tti.]  VermoM  in  the  Orieniol  loHguageM,  eUker  tnntdatei  by  tkt 
BapUal  MLmaMoiuat  Serampore,  orprimied  at  ffteJifssMi  ritn 
The  Baptist  Missionaries  entered  India  in  1793,  and  Qltiosielf 
fixed  themselves  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore,  nearCu> 
cutta.    To  this  mission  chiefly  belonss  the  honour  of  reviviog  the 
spirit  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  by  translatioos  of  iha 
oible.    Soon  afler  their  establishment  at  Serampore,  they  were  no. 
vinced  that,  if  ever  Christianity  took  deep  root  in  India,  it  muMhc 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  translated  and  put  into  tb^haodk 
of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  that  vast  country.    Aided  bj- « 
noble  fund  for  translations,  raised  by  subacriptions  among  the  socifr 
ties  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Great  Britain,  almost  from  tii* 
commencement  of  their  piooa  labouxa,  and  alio  by  varioiii  as. 
noal  grants  of  money  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socidv, 
from  the  year  1806  to  the  present  time,  the  missionaries  applied 
themselves  to  the  great  wori  of  translating  the  Scriptures.   In  tin 
undertaking,  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  aanctioa  of  tite 
Marquess  Wellesley,  and  subsequent  govemors-genenil  of  Indik, 
the  Rev.  Doctors  Carey  and  Marshman,  and  the  late  Rev.  WiUiw 
Ward,  have  pre-eminently  disting[ui8hed  themselves;  an),  viik 
their  coa4|utori,  have  continued  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  fty 
secute  their  arduous  work.'    Having  formed  a  typographical  est. 
blishment  at  Serampore,  the;^  have  alao  been  enaDlea  to  print  tnofi 
lations  of  the  Scriptures,  entire  or  in  part,  which  had  been  madf  t» 
other  learned  and  pious  individuals.     And  when  the  Mission  Cb( 
lege,  founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Middii. 
TON,  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (one  of  whose  special  objects,  for  the  spi- 
ritual welfare  of  India,  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible  inio  it 
hitherto  untranslated  dialects  of  India),  shall  commence  its  mirn 
operations,  we  may  with  just  confidence  anticipate  the  uhinaiB 
triumphs  of  our  holy  religion  among  the  numerous  tribes  whoinbibit 
that  immense  connnent* 
The  languages  spoken  in  India  form  three  classes  vix. 
1.  The  Arwfic,  and  the  languases  derived  from  or  heuin^  lo 
aflinity  to  it  2.  The  Satucril  or  Sungicrit ;  and  3.  The  Cknai, 
with  the  languages  respectively  deriv«l  from  or  bearing  u  sffioi^ 
to  thein.ro 


1.  Jfodem  VerwTu  in  the  Aeabic  languagCt  and  iu  npm 

dialects. 

(1.)  Arabic. — A  version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  AnUelniaiM 
down  to  us,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  Part  I  i^Aeint 
Volume.    Though  highly  valued  by  tome  oriental  scbdn  fiv  in 

{general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  it  has  become  antiauated  in  its  dis* 
ect,  and  consequently  unaccei>table  to  the  learnea  Anltum.  Qb 
this  account  a  new  translation,  in  elegant  modem  Aiabicwai  con 
menced  by  Sabat,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  under  the  npeno- 
tendence  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Thomason,  M.  A.,  one  of  th«  Hob. 
East  India  Company's  Chaphiina.  The  New  Testament  wu  am 
Dieted  and  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society."  A  second  editioo  of  the  New 
Testament,  much  revised  and  ixnproved,  waa  printed  in  iSKst  the 
press  belonging  to  the  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  Ao  editioaaf 
the  Arabic  New  Testament,  in  Syriac  chamctett,  wss  prinitd  st 
Paris,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible  Siociety,  in  188&  See  t  spedncB 
of  the  Arabic  version  in  p.  6&  infra. 

(2.)  Perstan.— The  Persian  version,  already  noticed  ia  Put  I- « 
the  first  Volume,  having  also  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  a  new 
one  waa  undertaken  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Colebrooke,  who  oomplettd 
the  Four  Gospels.  They  were  published  at  Calcutta  in  1604-  As 
entire  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  pure  andelegsnt  Pem 
was  executed  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  who  tnTsllcd  m 
India  to  Shiraz,  the  Athens  of  Persia,  for  that  purpose.    He  » 

T  Twenty-third  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  xxxii. 

«  For  an  account  or  the  very  greet  care  bestowed  ontbeTeraoosiaoer- 
taken  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore  (each  of  which,  upon  tbe  arM 
was  the  result  of  wren  years'  labour),  the  reader  is  referred  to  ilie  Re* 
Dr.  Marehman's  "Brief  Memoir,"  rclaUve  to  their  operstiopi  in  Beog 
(pp.  4—7.  London,  1827),  which  most  sallsftctorily  repels  tbe  awertKioi 
orthcir  Incompetencjr,  which  had  been  made  by  an  snnoymoas  wixer  ii 
one  of  the  periodicsl  journals.  ^^. ,  „  ,  ^.   ,t^ 

•  As  soon  as  it  was  known  hi  England  that  Bp.  Middleun  «u  f^f^X 
Mission  CoUege  at  Calcutta,  the  sum  of  5000/.  sterling  was  Toiedtommij 
each  of  the  venerable  Societies  for  promoting  Christiao  ado  J«w,m« 
for  the  Propsgatlon  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  aid  o^Jfr*"™; 
tion.  The  same  sum  was  voted  to  his  lordship  by  the  Church  Mf""^ 
Society,  without  condition  or  restriction,  in  furtherance  of  bw  pMi  *" 
the  like  sum  of  5000t  was  voted  br  the  British  and  Foreign  BiWe  aooaj, 
in  aid  of  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scripturea        ^    .  ,    ,  ,^..u{bMi 

»•  Where  no  other  authority  is  cited,  our  notices  of  ongpwwMe"*^ 
are  abridged  from  the  "  Brief  View  of  Baptist  Missions  ^^Jl'Sf;^ 

8vo.  London.  1815;  fh)mthe  ''Periodical  Accounts  of  the&Pti««2!ri 
Soclety,»»  No.  XXX. ;  from  the  Supplement  to  No.  XXXI.,  «^^;j*3g.j, 
further  memoir  of  the  translations  of  the  Sacred  ^crlrturet,  (law  "^ 
21,  1916,  Svo.  London.  1817;  from  mcimensof  Ei^J^o^^^^^ 
Scriptures  in  the  Eastern  languages,  translated  by  the  o«t»Jf°  J'  "1  g^ 

rampore  Mission,  and  of  several  others,  printed  at  the  ""■~r"  .CLtvuii- 
— ».!L.*.  laiQ  Atn  .  •n^f-mmi»iA<(iau«..nftiM»moirrsM>eetfflgiocii«r 


Versions,  In  pp.    58—55, 
rally  communicated  for  the 


have  been  sicreotyped  from  Bf-J""  ^^ 
I  use  of  this  work,  iTy  the  Bet.  I  l>r«' «"« « 


the  Secretaries  of  that  Society.  ^^  nm /f  ymdao.  I8U 

«•  Buchanan's  Chnstisn  Researches  In  Asis,  pp.  w-^f-  Cmw««-« 
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nved  there  in  June,  1811,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  foUowing  year 
tio  had  completed  his  work,  with  the  anistance  of  Meer  Seyd  Ali, 
B  learned  native.  He  next  proceeded  to  translate  the  book  of 
I^Hilms  into  the  same  language ;  and  thus  rendered  those  important 
pons  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  language  of  two 
Imndred  thousand  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  which  is 
blown  over  one  fourth  of  the  habitable  globe.  A  beautifully 
vmiten  copy  of  Martyn's  translation  was  presented  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  hart,  his  majesty's  plenlpotentiaiy  to  the  sovereign  of 
Penis,  who  publicly  ezpressea  his  approbation  of  the  work.'  He 
nibseqnently  carried  another  copy  of  the  manuscript  to  Petersburg, 
where  it  was  printed  in  1815,  at  the  expense  ot  the  Petersburg 
Bible  Society,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  Ouselcy.  A 
ipecunei:  of  this  version  is  nven  in  pase  55.  A  modem  Persian 
rersion  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  progress 
ilao  at  Petersburg ;  and  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical  boob,  hy 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Glen,  a  Scottish-missionary  at  Astrachan.'  The  hook 
)f  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  have  been  printed.'  A  new  version 
)f  Isaiah,  by  Mirza  Ibrahim,  a  learned  Persian,  has  been  completed 
md  printed.^  A  Persian  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
)een  commenced  by  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  chaplain  at  Poonah, 
vith  the  mnction  of  the  late  Rt  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  bishop  of 
Calcutta.* 

(3.)  Pushtoo  or  Aj^ibn.— This  lan^age  is  spoken  beyond  the 
iver  Indus  by  a  people  who,  there  is  eveiv  reason  to  conclude 
from  the  coincidence  of  their  languase  with  the  Chaldaic,  and 
rom  other  circumstances),  are  descenaed  from  the  ten  tribes  of 
Brael.  The  eminent  linguist,  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.D.,  com- 
lenced  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  ana  on  his  death,  in 
81^  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore  procured  men  skilled 
n  the  language  to  complete  his  undertaking.  The  whole  of  the 
few  Testament  was  printed  at  die  mission  press  in  1818 :  and  the 
'entateuch  is  advanced  at  the  press  as  far  as  the  book  of  Leviticus. 
L  specimen  of  this  version  isjgiven  in  page  53. 

(4.)  Bulocha  or  ^tiZosftee. — ^Ttiis  language  is  spoken  on'  the  west- 
m  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  country  of  Bulochistan  extending  west- 
irard  to  Persia.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  hy  the  mis- 
(onaries  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  this  dialect,  in 
k'hich  they  have  printed  the  ibur  Gospels.  See  a  specimen  of  it 
3  page  54. 

.  Vertiont  in  the  SAirscmiT  er  Sdvoixbit  languoge^  and  ita 

cognate  ditdectt. 

(I.)  SVznscnf.— This,  thoug^  the  parent  of  all  the  languages 
x)ken  in  western  and  southern  India,  is,  at  present,  the  current 
inguage  of  no  country,  though  it  is  spoken  by  the  learned  nearly 
iroughout  India.  The  New  Testament  Was  published  in  Sanscrit 
t  Serampore,  in  1808;  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  in 
)11 ;  the  Hagiographa  in  1816;  and  the  translation  of  the  pro- 
iietic  books  was  finished  in  1818.  The  Baptist  missionaries  are 
repannjg  a  new  edition  of  this  version,  which  is  read  with  great 
iterest  by  the  Brahmins.    A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  52. 

(2.)  In  WtHem  India  not  fewer  than  twetdy-nine  languages  are 
erived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  into  EiairrEEN  of  these  me  sacred 
olume  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  The  Sikh,  Sheeh,  or  PunjabeCy  which  is  spoken  in  the  province 
r  Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  (trora  punj  five,  and  ab 
titer) :  into  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
rinted   at  the  Serampore  prelte.    See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page 

ii.  The  Oujurat  or  Chnnratlee,  which  is  spoken  in  the  peninsula 
"Guzurat ;  in  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  also  been  printed. 
lii.  The  Asmrneae,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  in 
hich  the  New  Tettament  was  completed  and  printed  in  1819. 
ie  a  specimen  in  page  5S. 

T^e  Veto  Tertament  has  also  been  translated  and  printed  in 
iv.  Tlie  Kiu^miree  or  Kathmeer,  which  is  spoken  in  the  exten- 
ve  province  of  Kashmire,  in  the  North  of  Hindoatan  : — See  a  spe- 
men  of  it  in  page  52. 

V.  The  WiUch  OT  Midtenee,  or  dialect  of  Wuch,  a  country  on  the 
istem  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  reaches  from  the  Punjab  to  Auch ; 
vi.  The  BikaneeTt  which  is  spoken  to  the  south  of  the  Punjab, 
id  extends  westward  to  the  countiy  where  the  Wucha  begins ; 
id  in 

vii.  The  Kunkuna,  which  language  begins  where  the  Guzurat- 
e  ceases  to  be  vernacular,  and  is  spoken  at  Bombay,  and  thence 
p  the  coast  as  far  as  Goa.  On  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch 
1  this  language,  the  Serampore  brethren  transferred  the  transla- 
on  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Bombay 
uxiliary  Bible  Society. 

viii.  The  3fdruioar  or  Martoar,  which  is  spoken  to  the  south-west 
'the  Bikaneer  country; 

ix.  The  OojuvineCf  or  language  of  the  province  of  Oujein; 
X.  The  Bu7idelkhundee,B)poken  in  the  province  of  Bundelkh-und ; 
id 
xi.  The  Nepalese,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  NepaL 

1  Owen's  Hist  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol  ill.  p.  41. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  In  pp. 
5 — 257.  an  English  translation  of  the  letter  or  the  Kinir  of  Persia  is jpriated 
lenffth.  See  also  the  very  interesting  Memoir  of  theRev.  Henry  Hartyn, 
D.  8vo.  London,  1819,  particularly  pp.  341—433. 

•  Twenty -third  Report  of  the  Bible  Societv  p.  zxzii. 
a  Twenty>Beventh  Keport,  p.  zlvii. 

♦  Twenty -ninth  Report,  p.  IviL 
»  Twentletti  Repoit,  p.  lii. 


The  Four  Gospds  have  been  printed  in 

xii.  xiii.  The  Kanovj  or  KaMukoobia,  and  Jumboo  languages. 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  have  been  printed  in 

xiv.  XV.  xvi.  The  Palpa  Kausulee  or  ifosftuZ,  and  Bhutaneer  Ian 
guages,  and  also  in 

xvii.  The  Magvdha  or  PaZi  language,  which  is  spoken  in  South 
Bahar.  It  begins  where  the  Mahratta  language  ends,  and  oxtenda 
nearly  to  the  banks  of  Uie  Ganges,  and  is  the  learned  language  of 
Ceylon,  and  of  the  Burman  empire.  This  version  was  commenced 
l^  Mr.  W.  Tolfre^,  at  Colombo,  in  I8I3 :  and  on  his  death  in  1817, 
tne  task  of  finishing  and  editing  it  was  confided  by  the  Colombo 
Auxiliary  Bible  Societyto  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clouga. 
It  was  completed  in  1^32.' 

xviii.  In  the  Oordoo  language  the  New  Testament  has  been 

S rinted,  from  the  revision  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Thomason  and 
Ir.  Da  Co6ta.T 

(3.)  In  Southern  India  twelve  dialects  are  spoken,  that  are 
either  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  or  bear  an  affinity  to  it,  and  into 
which  the  Scriptures  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  In  the  Mahratta,  of  which  language  Dr.  Carey  is  professor  at 
Calcutta,  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament,  translated  by  the 
Baptist  missionaries,^  have  long  been  in  circulation,  and  the  histo- 
rical books  were  printed  in  1820.  The  accuracy  of  this  version 
having  been  impugned  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  for  1829,  Mr.  W.  Ureenfield  ably  vindicated  it  in  a  "  De- 
fence'* of  Dr.  Carey's  version,  which  was  published  in  1830.  See 
a  specimen  of  it  in  page  52.  A  new  translation  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament  in  the  Mahratta  languaj^e,  by  the  American  missionaries  at 
Bomlmy,  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  in  that  city  in  18136. 

ii.  Tne  Hinaee  or  Hindoosianheft  being  spoken  over  an  immense 
tract  of  country  in  India,  varies  much  in  its  dialects;  and  not  fewer 
than  three  diflerent  translations  of  the  sacred  volume  have  been 
printed.  The  earliest  was  that  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  William 
Hunter,  Esq. ;  which  was  executed  at  the  press  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William.  Another  translation  was  completed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Mnrtyn,^  in  1808,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  A  revised  edition  of  this  ver- 
sion, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowley  (one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionaiy  Society,  who  is  stationed  at  Chunar),  was  finished  at 
Calcutta  m  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  society ;  and  several 
separate  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  added.'  In  1820 
the  Calcutta  Sociehr  printed  a  large  edition  of  Mr.  Martyn's  version 
of  St.  Matthew's  dfospel  in  Hindoostanhee,  with  the  English  on 
the  opposite  page ;  and  of  Mr.  Bowley's  revision,  which,  by  the 
disuse  of  Araoic  and  Persian  words,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Benares  and  the  upper  provinces :  the  first  three 
Gospels  were  printed  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  1826  the  entire 
New  Testament  was  completed.*^  A  specimen  of  the  nindooston* 
bee  version  in  the  Persian  character  is  given  in  page  54. 

The  third  Hindee  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
manv  years  since  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  who  published 
the  Old  Testament  in  1818.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  was  printed  in  1820,  at  their  press,  from  a  new  version,  exe- 
cuted by  the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  whose  long  residence  in  the 
western  provinces  of  India,  together  with  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  tlie  popular  dialects  of  the  Hindoos,  has  eminently  (qualified  hun 
for  the  undertaking.  A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page 
53. 

iii.  In  the  Bengalee,  or  language  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  is  published,  and  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Deocar  Schmid.  Five 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  two  of  the  Psalms,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  nrinted ;  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  entire  Bible  is  preparing,  in  one  large  royal  8vo.  vo- 
lume, together  with  two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  12mo.  This  edition  was  printed  on  paper  made  of  the  sun 
plant  (CroUdariaJuncea),  which,  tnough  inferior  to  English  paper 
m  point  of  colour,  is  equally  impervious  to  the  worm,  and  far  mora 
durable.  A  large  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St 
John,  in  English  and  Bengalee,  on  opposite  pages,  was  printed  at 
Calcutta  in  1820,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  who  are 
attached  to  public  ofiSces  and  houses  of  agency.  See  a  specimeo 
of  the'Beiuralee  version  in  page  52. 

A  new  Bengalee  version  of  the  New  Testament,  completed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ellerton,  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1820:"  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tates,  a  learned  missionary,  has  been  appointed  to  pre 
pare  a  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Bengalee.'^ 

iv.  The  Ooriya  or  Orissa  language  is  spoken  in  the  province  of 
that  name ;  it  nas  a  very  close  afmiity  to  the  Bengalee,  but  with 
difibrent  terminations,  and  a  different  character.  In  this  language 
the  entire  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Baptist  missionaries  several 

•  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  liv.    Twenty>nioth  Report,  p.  briv. 
^  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  zlviii. 

•  Tb  this  eminently  learned  and  exemplary  divine,  the  native  (.'hristiana 
and  others,  who  speak  the  Hindoostanhee  langusge,  are  indebted  furs  com- 

Cendium  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  was  translated  by 
im,  sod  printed  in  1818,  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  B6olc  and  Homily 
Society  or  London.  Mr.  Martyn  was  the  first  clerf  jrman  of  that  chnrch  in 
India  who  introduced  her  service  to  our  native  subjects  In  Bengal  His 
work,  having  received  frequent  revision  and  amendment,  is  esteemed  by 
eompetent  judges  to  be  a  perspicuous  and  ftithful  version  of  the  suUimo 
original. 

•  Memoirs  of  Martyn,  p.  293.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  ppi 
Ixxi.  182;  183.    Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxzvi. 

<•  Twenty-first  Report,  p.  zlii. 
»  Seventeenth  Report  p.  Mi. 
>•  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  zzxvl. 
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years  sinca:  a  Moond  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  nearly 
completed  at  Serampore.  A  specimen  of  this  Tenion  is  given  in 
page  53. 

V.  The  Brij-BhaMU  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Hindooslan,  contains  a  greater  mixture  of  the  Sanscrit 
than  most  of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hindee.  The  firar  Gospels 
have  been  translated ;  and  the  Gospel  of  St  MaUhew  was  printed 
in  1816.  See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page  53.  The  Brn-Bhassa  ver- 
sion is  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provmce 
of  Dooab  than  the  Hindoostanhee. 

vi.  The  Kurnata^  Canareae,  or  KamcUiea  language  is  spoken  in 
the  country  extending  northward  from  Tellicnerry  to  Goa,  and 
eastward  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  country  where  the  Tamul 
is  spoken,  including  the  whole  of  the  Mysore.  In  this  language 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1820,  from  the  translation  of 
the  Key.  Mr.  Hands.  A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  54.  The 
Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1832,  and  the  New  Testament 
has  been  carefully  revised  preparatory  to  a  new  edition.^ 

vii.  The  Tamm  language  is  spoken  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
India,  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comorin.  Two  difierent  translations 
have  been  made  in  this  lan|^age.  The  first  ikim  executed  by  the 
teamed  German  missionaries,  who  were  educated  at  Halle,  and 
were  employed  in  the  last  century  by  the  Danish  government 
The  New  Testament  was  commenced  li^  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg, 
in  170(9,  and  finished  in  1711.  A  prinbnj[  press  and  paper  having 
been  provided  at  Tranquebar  by  the  assurance  of  die  venerable 
Society  for  promotins  Christian  Knowledge,  this  translation,  after 
having  been  revised  oy  Griindler,  another  missionary,  who  arrived 
after  Ziegenbelfff  was  put  to  press  in  1714,  and  finished  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  Tamul  New  Testament  was  reprinted  at  Tran- 
Juebar  in  1722,  and  again  in  1756,  and  also  at  Colombo  in  1743. 
n  the  year  1717,  Ziegenbalg  commenced  a  Tamul  venion  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  he  died  in  1719,  having  finished  only  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  translation  was 
continued  and  completed  by  the  distinguished  missionary  Benjamin 
Schultz,  who  arrived  at  Trani^uebar  in  1719:  it  was  printed  at 
Tranquebar,  in  four  volumes,  in  the  years  1723-26-27,  and  28. 
The  iecond  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Tamul  was 
made  by  Fobricius,  another  German  missionary,  at  Madras,  where 
it  was  printed  in  1777.^  In  1814  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  New 
Testament  was  completed  at  the  Serampore  press,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society ;  and  as  the  lajpse  of  years 
rendered  further  correction  of  it  necessary,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  £.  Rhe- 
nius  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottlei^  at  Madras  were  employed  to  revise 
Fabricius*s  version.  Their  laboun  having  been  hignly  approved 
by  competent  judges,  the  Madras  Bible  Society  in  1823  prmted  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Old  Testament*  The  revised  version  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  has  been  printed  and  extensively  circulated ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  foIlow.<^  See  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Tamul  version  in  page  55. 

viii.  The  Telinga  language,  sometimes  called  the  Teloogoo,  is 
spoken  in  the  Northern  Uircars.  In  this  language,  which  appears 
Co  be  a  dialect  of  the  Tamul,  the  missionary  l&hultx,  above  noticed, 
translated  the  Bible :  but  it  was  never  printed.'  A  Telinga  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  executed  by  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore, in  1818;  and  the  Pentateuch  was  subsequently  printed.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  honour  of  finishing  this  ver- 
sion was  resigned  to  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Socie^:  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  printed.  A  specimen 
of  the  Teluiga  version  is  ffiven  in  page  53. 

ix.  While  the  Dutch  had  settlements  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
they  were  not  inattentive  to  imparting  the  Scriptures  to  such  of  the 
natives  as  embraced  the  Christian  fiiith.  The  four  Gospels  were 
translated  into  Cingalete^  or  the  language  of  that  island,  and  were 
printed  at  Colombo  in  1739,  and  asain  in  1780;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  1771 ;  the  Pkalms  in  17o5,  and  again  in  1768 ;  and  the 
entire  New  Testament,  together  with  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, and  Leviticus,  were  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1783.  After 
Ceylon  had  become  part  of  die  British  empire,  a  new  Cingalese 
version  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey, 
aided  by  native  assistants,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Society.  That  nothing  might  be  omitted 
which  could  ensure  the  excellence  of  this  translation,  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  printed  ofli  and 
circulated  among  the  Modeliars  (native  magistrates),  proponents, 
and  caiechists  at  Colombo,  who  were  the  best  skilled  in  Cinaalese ; 
several  were  also  sent  to  the  settlements  of  Point  de  GaUe  and 
Matura,  where  that  language  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity. 
Pains  were  taken  to  obtain  a  fair  and  candid  opinion  of  the  new 
work ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  loiow,  from  the  decision  of  numerous 
and  competent  judges,  that  the  language  and  style  of  this  exten- 
sive specimen  of  the  new  version  were  not  only  pure,  and  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  hut  also  plain  and  intelligible.  Mr. 
Tolfrey  had  gone  through  repeated  revisions  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,  and  had  finally  corrected  to  the  end  of  the  second 

>  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  Iviii.  lix.  Tweoty-niath 
Report,  p.  Ixi. 

s  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  37. 

■  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  also  transteted  the  boolc  of  Common  Prayer  Into 
the  Tamul  lamniage:  it  was  printed  at  Madras  in  1819,  In  quarto. 

*  Sixteenth  Reporter  the  Bible  Society,  p.  183.  Nineteenth  Report,  p.  liz. 
» Twentv-third  Report,  p.  zxxvii. 

*  hi  1820,  the  Prayer  Boole  and  Homily  Society  of  London  made  a  grant 
of  books  to  be  sold  at  Madras,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied  in  aid 
of  the  printing  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  In  the  Tamul  and  Malayallm 
laiuruase& 


chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to  Tuaolhy,  when  hH  laboon  ««• 
interrupted  hy  a  sudden  death,  in  1817.  The  Cingaleie  KevTrk 
tament  was  finished  and  pinted  by  the  united  exeniou  uf  ib. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clough  (the  former  a  Baptbt,  and  tb !». 
ter  a  Wesleyan-Methodist  missionary),  and  of  Mr.  Amow,  ui  a. 
telligent  schoolmaster  of  the  latter  connection;  and  meawni verti 
taken  for  addins  to  it  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  ooiy  the  ^ 
three  books  of  Moses  had  been  hitherto  translated.  A  lecood  crfi. 
tion  of  the  Cingalese  translation  of  the  New  Testament  wis  com. 
pleted  in  1820;  and  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  1823  ii 
three  volumes,  4lo.  See  a  specimen  of  the  Cui^lcae  Teftaa^i 
in  p.  55.7  In  1826  an  Indo-Portugoeee  version  of  the  NewTeatt 
raent,  executed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newstead,  was  printed  in  EngUni* 

X.  A  tranalation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Maldim» !». 
fpuBge  (which  is  spoken  in  the  small  but  very  nomeroiM  MtldJTsa 
islands,  that  lie  to  the  south-west  of  Ceylon)  has  been  comneQCfd 
by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  Gospel  of  Ithnhew  htt 
been  completed. 

xi.  In  1612  (a  few  years  after  the  eatablishnent  ef  the  Jkaik 
East  India  0>mpany),  Albert  Cornelius  Ruyl  began  t  tnujatni 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Malay  language,  which  is  ipoka 
not  only  in  Malacca,  but  in  Java  and  many  other  islsndi  of  ^ 
Indian  archipelago.  He  lived  only  to  finish  the  Gospeh  of  Mgtthew 
and  Mark,  which  were  sent  to  Holland,  where  they  were  pnatod 
at  Enkhuysen  in  1629,  and  acain,  at  Amsterdam,  m  1£3&  h  ifi^ 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  translated  by  M.  van  Haml  one 
of  the  East  India  directcHrs,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  «hei«  tbe 
four  Gospels  were  again  printed  in  1651,  accompanied  with  Ue 
Acta  of  Uie  Apostles ;  and  in  1668,  the  whole  New  Testonent  a 
the  Malay  language  was  printed  at  Amsterdam.  From  thiseditka 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  and  agiinia 
1704.  Of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Malay  language,  lome  m\m 
were  printed  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  the  6m  ediOooof 
the  entire  Malay  BiUe  was  printed  in  1731  and  1733,  io  ftoon 
characters.  Another  edition  of  the  whole  Malay  BiUe  wu  pnBtd 
in  the  Arabic  character  at  Batavia,  in  1758.'   This  venjoo  btring 
become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  of  the  Malay  Bible  in  ftonta 
characters  was  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  1815-17,  under  the  dinctioB 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  there,  aided  by  a  rouiificeDt  pni 
of  10,000  sicca  rupees  from  the  Governor-general  in  ooondl,0Qike 
part  of  the  honourable  East  India  Company.    Another  ediboo  of 
the  Malay  Bible,  in  Roman  characters,  nas  been  oompieud  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  ulo{hera/^ 
tion,  in  Arabic  characten,  reviMd  by  the  Re?.  R  S.  Hatt^inti 
was  completed  at  Calcutta  in  1822,  under  the  diiecbos  of  fee 
Auxiliary  Bible  Socie^  there.    Specimens  of  the  Milty  ^tiwa, 
both  in  Roman  and  in  Arabic  characteri,  are  gi*  en  in  nn  Si  Ai 
a  dialect  of  the  Malay  is  spoken  at  Batavia,  tt:e  Java  AMSKwtr, 
in  1814,  engaged  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  (a  Baptist  Biin)BiiY),ini 
Mr.  Kool,  a  native  translator  to  the  government  of  that  dm,  to 
undertake  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  thatd)»lect,«hici) 
has  since  been  completed.    See  a  specimen  of  thii  Tenkn,  oodi 
prising  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Javanese,  translated  bjr  lite  ReT.  Mr. 
Trowt,  another  missionanr  finom  the  Bnptist  Society,  is  p^  53^ 

A  new  venion  of  the  NewTestaintf.at  in  the  JavaseNluifaigt 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Briickner,  was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1831.>^ 

xii.  The  MalauaUm,  or  Malabar  language,  is  ipoken  <n  the  raait 
of  Malabar,  in  tne  country  of  Travancore.  In  thif  hnpge  tW 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  by,  or  under  the  directmi  oC  ibc 
Rev.  Bei\)ainin  Bailey,  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  Indithriiie 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  New  Testament  has  beco 
printed.ii  The  Malayidim  spoken  by  the  Syrian  ChristiusofTn- 
vancore  differs  greatly,  both  in  words  and  idioms,  from  thst  tpc^ 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Malabar.^  In  order  to  render  the  Mabn 
lim  version  of  the  Bible  as  correct  as  possible,  the  CalcotuBin* 
Society  in  1820  sent  a  printing-press,  types,  and  paper,  to  Cotjfa 
where  a  new  college  has  been  founded  for  the  Syrian  (Jhpun 
by  the  Riyah  of  Travancore  and  Colonel  Mmuo,  the  British  m 
dent  at  his  court 

3.  Vertioru  in  the  Crihsss  and  the  langvaget  demtdfrta 

or  bearing'  /{finity  te  it, 

Ckineae  Versions.  ^ 

The  Chinese  language,  in  the  characten  pecnliar  to  it,  is  rd 
not  onl v  throughout  Chma,  but  also  in  Cochinchina  and  Japon.  d? 
a  population  of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  ofpenoos.  T«o 
versions  of  the  entire  Bible  are  extant  in  this  language,  the  tnm- 
lators  of  which  have  been  aided  in  their  arduoiii  end  eipewre 
undertakings  I7  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  ne  earli* 
of  these  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mardunan,  at  Senmpo]*' 
by  whom  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1814.  The  transu- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  executed  many  ywn  wnoe. 
has  been  printed  in  detached  portions,  and  at  different  umes-  iii|' 
Historical  Books,  which  finish  the  Bible,  were  completed  in  1«J 

t  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  to!.  IH.  pp.  l»3a^- -Sri! 
Report  of  that  Society,  p.  189.    Id  18»,  the  Boo*  of  C^«n«» '7^  •  J 
translated  into  Cingalese,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  ttdw- » 
Twisleton,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Colombo.  , . 

•  Twenty>first  Report,  p.  jrfvii.    Twenty  second  Report,  p.  ai- 

•  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translslion%  p.  3&. 
»•  Twenty -aeveoth  Report,  p.  xliz.  L 

»«  Ibid.  p.  Ii.  .  ,  -  f  V*  «« He 

«s  Missionary  Register,  for  1830,  p.  4a    The  Gospel  of  JJ**f  JJ  ^ 

first porUon  printed    Twenty-third  Report^  p  xxxfiil.  Tctatynw 
port,  p.  Ux. 
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ASIATIC  VEBSI0N8. 


Th«  iBMEkMiuiaf  at  S«immpof«  are  powowed  of  aeraral  aeti  of  Chi- 
iiMo  ehuHcten,  both  in  wooden  blocks  and  alio  in  metal  tjrpee :  a 
•pecimen  from  the  latter  ii  nven  in  page  54.  The  other  venion 
mras  commenced  in  1812  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morriaon,  then  of  Canton,* 
auded  by  the  (late)  Rev.  Dr.  Milne  at  Malacca  (both  in  the  employ 
of  the  London  Mimionar^  Society),  and  waa  finiahed  in  1823.' 
*rhe  New  Testament  of  thia  version  has  been  circulated  to  a  con. 
siderable  extent  am<mg  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Java,  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  with  the  happiest  eflects.'  An  edi' 
cioa  of  the  Mantohon  (Tartar)  Chinese  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mauhew  was  printed  in  188S»atthe  expenaeof  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Soeie^.^ 

From  the  Chinese  language  are  derived  seven  others,  which  are 
•poken  in  £aatem  India.  Into  three  of  these  the  Mew  Teatament, 
is  now  in  coarM  of  translation,  vis.  the  Khassee  or  Kaasai,  the 
Muoipoora,  and  the  Burman. 

i.  The  KhoMme  or  Kassai  language  is  spoken  by  an  independent 
nmtion  of  mountaineers,  lying  between  the  eastern  border  of  Ben- 
sal  and  the  northern  border  of  the  Burman  empire.  In  this  lan- 
Kuqgo  the  Baptist  missionaries  have  translated  and  printed  the  four 
f3ospels. 

ii.  The  Munipoora  is  spoken  in  the  small  kingdom  of  that  name, 
w^hich  lies  between  Assam  and  the  Burman  empire.  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew  haa  been  printed  in  this  language. 

iii.  The  Burwmn  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  empire  of  that 
name,  haa  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  Into  this  language  the 
JVew  Testament  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carey  of  Serampore.  The  Gospe^  of  Matthew  was  print- 
ed by  him  at  Rangoon,  m  the  Burman  empire,  in  royal  octavo,  in 
ISIT  A  specimen  of  it  is  aiven  in  page  M.  The  Gospel  and 
three  EpisUes  of  John,  together  with  tne  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  have  also  been  translated  into 
the  Burman  language  by  the  Rev.  Adonimm  Judaon. 

In  coacludinff  the  preceding  notice  of  the  verBiona,  executed 
principally  by  tne  learned  Baptist  missionaries,  and  at  their  press, 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  hand  of  God,  who  has  raised 
up  and  qualified  them  for  the  arduous  task  to  which  thev  have  de- 
voted their  time,  money,  and  labour :  for  though  they  nave  been 
nobly  assisted  hj  subscriptions  and  grants  from  Europe,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  rorgotten  that  they  have  largely  contributed  to  de- 
fmy  the  expenses  of  translating  and  printing  out  of  thoae  proflta 
which  their  extraordinary  acquirements  have  enabled  them  to 
realize.  They  have  translated  and  printed  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  jlee  of  the  languages  of  India;  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Jifleen  others ;  in  nx  other  languages  it  is  mora  than 
half  printed,  and  in  ten  others  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  work  of  translation.  And  these  vast  undertakin|;s  have  been 
accomplished  within  the  short  space  of  thirty  yean,  smce  die  com- 
mencement of  their  first  version  (the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee). 
When  we  consider  the  experience  which  they  have  gaineo. — the 
number  of  learned  natives  whom  they  have  trained  up  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  of  translation, — the  assistance  which  is  lo  be 
derived  from  our  countrjrmen  in  various  parts  of  India,  who  are 
acquainted  with  any  of  its  dialects, — and  the  advantages  now  en- 
joyed for  printing  at  a  modemta  expense,— we  may  reasoiiably 
indulge  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yearn  more,  the  word 
of  life  will  be  extant  in  all  the  difilerent  languages  and  dialects  of 
India. 


[tv.]    Other  Asiatic  Vertiene  tfthe  ffeijf  Scripture». 
1.  Formotan  Vereien. 

The  island  of  Formosa  fell  into  .the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who 
expelled  the  Portiwuese  thence,  in  1661.  During  their  eleven 
years'  possession  ofit,  Robert  Junius,  a  native  of  Delft,  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants,  and,  it  is  said,  with  great  success. 
For  their  use  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  aiid  John  wore  translated 
into  the  Formosan  language,  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  the 
Dutch  translation,  in  1661,  in  ouarto.  Bat  the  Dutch  beiig  ex- 
pelled from  that  island  by  the  Chinese  in  1662,  the  Formosan  ver^ 
sion  was  discontinued  ;  and  in  all  probability  the  Formosans  never 
roceived  any  benefit  from  the  work  just  noticed.' 

S.  JVbrlA^m  Atiatic  Verrientfi 

Russia  in  Asia  is  inhabited  by  numerous  races,  whom  Dr. 
Touag  (aAer  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung)  refois  to  the  Tataric 

>  To  Dr.  Morrison  the  Christians  In  Chins  sre  Indebted  for  a  ven^oa  of 
lbs  Lituigy  sod  Psalter  of  the  Ani^ican  Church.  -  Hsvinf  presented  the 
Chinese  wuh  the  Scriptures  In  their  na^re  hngosga,  this  astingolshed  ori- 
ental schcHar  (who,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  lis  cooscientioos  dissen* 
Ur  from  that  churcn)  was  desirous  of  giving  them  s  founolary  la  vHileh 
they  might  oflbr  scceptable  devotions  to  the  throne  of  grace :  and  as  he 
eouUI  find  no  form  which  so  completely  met  his  views  as  the  Lituny  of  the 
Church  of  Englsnd,  he  translstea  it  into  the  Chinese  isncusge.  This  ver- 
sion was  printed  in  1800^  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily 
flociety. 

«  Owen's  Hist  vol  it.  p.  467.  Sixteenth  Report,  p.  Ixxvi.  Nhieteenth 
Rsport,  p.  IxU. 

>  Msny  authentic  particulars  were  cooimnnleated  to  the  Java  Bible  So- 
eieu  by  their  late  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sapper:  some  of  these  are  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Owen,  vol  iii.  pp.  224, 226. 

*  Nineteenth  Report,  p.  Ii. 

■  Dr.  Ckrke's  Bibliographical  DIellonafy,  vol  i.  p.  988L 

•  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  translatloB  of  theNerw 
Testament  snd  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  tl  e  Tatar  language  was  msde 
by  Joliannes  a  Monte  Conrino,  in  order  to  aeee>erste  the  propantkm  of  the 
Ooseel  smoag  th^  dark  and  fctolstrous  nations  to  wbomhe  nadbeeir  seat 

Vol.  n.  3  Z 


class.^  Into  twelve  of  these  lan^ages  it  may  be  suflScient  tc  stale 
(without  goin|[  into  minuter  details)  that  translntioua  of  the  sacred 
volume  are  either  printed  or  preparing;  under  the  direction  and  at 
the  esnense  of  the  Russian  Siblf?  Society ;  via.  the  Nogai  Tatar,* 
Mon|p>lian,  Calmuck,  Orenl>nfg-Tatar,>  Tschuwaschian,  l^here- 
missian,  Tatar-Hebrew  (spoken  in  the  interior  of  Asia),  Mordwa- 
schian  or  Mordvinian,  Samoiedian,  Tschapoginian,  Zirian,  and  Os- 
satinian.  Of  these  various  translations,  the  Aforavian  Missionaries  at 
Sarepta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  have  coa- 
pleted  dtefour  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  the/Cshgradk  language ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by  M.  Schmidt. 
The  entire  New  Testament,  in  this  language,  was  pnnted  in  1888 ; 
as  also  were  the  MongoUan  (executed  1^  two  converted  Mongolian 
chieftains,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Schmidt),  TVcAereaita- 
siaa,  and  JIfortf loodUaa  versions  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  Rev.  Bfr. 
Diehaon,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society's  missiooaries  at 
Karass,  has  completed  and  printed  a  Tatar-Turkah  venioa  of  the 
entire  New  Testament,  andf  a  oonaideraUe  portion  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tament;  but  no  part  of  it  has  jret  been  pablished.  Tha  Tatar- 
Tuzkiah  language  is  vernacular  among  tne  Tatars  of  Astrachaa. 
In  1816,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  while  tmvelling  in  the  Crimea, 
discovered,  at  Dschoufout  Kal^,  a  copy  of  a  pure  Tatar  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  made  several 
centuries  ago.  This  has  been  revised,  and  printed  at  St.  Petersburg.^ 

8.  The  Oeergian  Fertion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  was 
printed  in  tho  Georgian  language,  at  Tefiis,  in  Georgia,  by  order 
of  the  Prince  Vaktangh.  The  entire  Bible  was  printed  at  Moscow 
in  1743,  in  folio,  under  the  ins^tion  of  tho  Princes  Arcil  and  Va- 
knset,  but  at  the  expenee  of  Prmoe  Bacchar.  From  this  adition  tha 
Moscow  Bible  Society  printed  an  impression  of  the  New  Testa> 
ment  in  1816,  in  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  character,  and  another 
in  1818,  in  the  common  character.^^  According  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Georgian  version  was  onainally  made  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  Euphemius  the  Georgian,  the  founder  of  the 
Ibirian  or  Georgian  monasterv  at  Mount  Athos,  where  his  actual 
autograph  was  discovered  in  tne  year  1817.  and  is  preserved  to  this 
day.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tesmment  of  thia 
ancient  version  vras  lost  in  the  wars  in  which  die  Georgians  were  so 
frequently  involved  with  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the  editors  of  the 
Moscow  edition  were  obliged  to  translate  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Sclavonian  version.  The  Moscow  Bible 
Society  are  taking  measures  to  obtain  a  correct  transcript  of  Eu- 

giemius's  manuscript,  from  which  to  print  a  faithful  edition  of  th6 
eorgian  Bible.**    Two  MSS.  of  the  Georgian  version  of  the  Goa 
pels  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome. 

4.  Modem  Armenian  Veraion. 

A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  into  the  modem  Armenian  (an- 
ffuage,  from  the  ancient  Armenian  text,  has  been  completed  by  a 
learoed  Armenian  resident  at  Paris ;  who  has  undertaken  a  version 
of  the  entire  New  Testament.*'  In  1890  the  missionaries  at  Shushi, 
connected  with  the  Bosle  Mimionary  Socie^,  completed  a  version^ 
of  d^e  four  Gospels  into  the  Ararat  or  Eastern  Armenian  dialect, 
which  wis  printed  at  Moscow.^ 

6.  Tahitan  Vertiotu 

The  blessed  eOects  wiUi  which  the  laboun  of  the  missionarias 
(sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1796)  have  beea 
crowned,  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  tUi 
work,  pb  175.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  success  whie) 
attended  the  preaching^  of  the  Gospel  in  Otaheite  (or  Tahiti  a« 
the  natives  term  that  island)  and  in  Huaheine,  Eimeo,  and  othe. 
neighbouring  islands,  openings  have  been  made  of  the  most  pro> 
mising  natui^  for  the  dissemiiMition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Aided 
by  grants  of  paper  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
missionaries  m  1818  printed  8000  copies  of  the  (jiospel  of  Luke**  in 
the  Tahitan  language,  and  in  1820,  having  received  further  suppliesi 
they  completed  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
vrtuch  were  sought  with  avidity,  and  received  with  natttude  bf 
alL    The  Goapeto  of  Luke  and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

as  a  missionary  fai  129B  by  Pope  Ifleholw  IV.    (Mosheim*s  Eccl.  Hist  vol. 
liL  pp.  113.  299.)     No  vestiges  of  this  TSlar  version  are  known  to  be  ia 
existence. 
«  Bee  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britsanies,  vol  v.  part  IL  pp. 


•  For  an  account  of  these  Tatar  versions,  see  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical 
Researches,  pp.  42i  tt  9tq. 

•  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  427, 42a  Report  of  the  Heot- 
tlshBfisslonarySocietyforlSai,  p.16.  ^^  ^^    ^^^ 

t«  Owen's  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  311—216.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible 
Society,  pp.  43,  44. 66. 67.    NUieteemh  Report,  p.  Ii.  _, 

«  Bishop  MaiSh's  History  of  Traoslations,  p.  32.  Dr.  Henderson's  BQy. 
llcslResesrohes(pp.  SI9gig.)  contain  an  interesting  acconot  of  the  odittona 
of  the  Georgian  versions. 

t«  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  33—38. 

» Nhieteenth  Report,  pp.  ixL  «.  ._i 

«•  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlvil.  Twen^-eigblh  Report,  p.  W. 

i>  An  Intorestiof  account  of  the  introduction  of  orintingintoTshits.  sad 
of  the  printfauKorbt  Luke's  Goipel,  Is  given  by  Mr.  BUis  In  bis  "Pohm> 
dan  Reaearebes,'*  VOL  i.  pp.  39E^40a   8va  edition. 
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b«\e  aIm  been  traiuilated  and  prints ;  khA  a  Tfi&Ftan  v)»t«2on  hai 
been  oonpleted  of  the  Psalms,  and  aeveral  ott)^  ^Mta  of  fhe  Old 
Testament  Five  chousand  oofueB  U  fhe  boolbf  /  Daniel,  Bitber, 
and  Ruth  have  left  the  preM.*  At  Borabf^,  th#  Epiiitlei  have 
been  eompleted.  and  every  priurticable  ca)r^  is  used  to  eaiture 
fidelity.'  The  following  titles  and  specimens  of  the  ^hitai)  venion 
of  the  Gospela  of  Matuiew  alid  J>hn  will  be  not  uninterestJitg  to 
the  reader. 

1,  Tb  SrAinuA  a  ICataio  vo  laau  Camiax  to  taavu 
^ATV ;  InnvxA  ti  IKmjRf  Ttatt',     Ea^ftf :  Ymirtttii  itt  •  tarn 
WiirD'wi»o  Mmrov  Pkxta.    1630,  Itmo.      ' 
(7I«  Z;onr«  Pm^.  Matt  VI.  9-.ia) 

9L  E  is  malbu  tthdna  ila«oTa,Iavaatooe  iea. 
10.  la  tae  to  oe  m  haa ;  ia  haapabhia  to  oa  hinaaio  « la  ftona  nai| 

mai  tei  ta  ao/aloa  na. 
•1.  Hbmai  na  maton  i  tainai  mah>na  t*i  haapaokim  fa  o  te  t*******^ 

b  te  OMia,  o  te  ttahana  o  te  oua. 
Ml  £  ftaere  nai  i  la  Batoa  hapa,  aiai  in  natou  nau  amu  larahu  i 

ftaoM  ataahia  e  auittra  noL 


>  T#entT.tbird  Report  of  the  Bibl«  Society,  p.  i!ltl. 
Ttrenueth  Atpoit,  p.  ItL  Twenty-seeoiia  ftepott,  p.  latx. 


}%  £  eiaha  faarue  ia  maton  ia  Mama,  e  te  au  n, e  bmaitH 
matore,  no  oe  hoi  te  hau,  e  te  nana,  i  ta  haoahaMi, ite  J. > 
atpa  e  ore  e  ho|)e«    Ameae.  ^^ 

2.  Tc  EvASiUA  A  &Aarn  vo  fiuo  Cniiy  r^  ^^ 
vik¥ov4  ifttviiiA  M  Pjatir  Tltsn  «i|Rf :  Pinrrn  at  -m 
Wi]r9WAS»  MraiMir  Pstea.   18SI.  tSmo. 

(John  m.  14-.1T) 

14.  Maiaitfbaai6AtaiteiitaopluiiaftaQattbaiaia.Myi... 
.  TaBaidiateTaataafcataiimiiioa.lte^^^^^'**' 

15.  Ia  ore  ia  poe  te  &aroo  ia'na  m,  ia  roaa  le  on  infe  on 

TaaBaiditaaatahipiaoiiainpabaaa  laano  MMita^kMik 

omamiiaesD.  ^" 

18.  Aore  hoi  te  Atua  i  tono  mai  i  ta'na  muMidi  ili  id b^«  «« 

liaiiail»iaa%ia«taimlot»aoaa'kia.  ""w 

6.  Cwtdith  ref tient. 
A  inranslation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  lannum  oftb 
Cords,  or  Kooxds,  has  been  oomplefced  i  botdiffionltiflsiitM  Juikv 
to  retarded  the  printing  of  it* 

•  Twentj-third  Report,  p,  utUL   Tuenly-alatkSepM^  p^M. 


FAC-SIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 

•      «I  TBI 

VERSIONS  OP  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTORN  LANOUAQEfli 

Ckiefy  frwulaUd  by  tht  Brtihrm  of  ike  Sermmfan  Mhth^ 


■   t     -      •-•-,-"f---,tr--- ^->— 


Taxt.  **  l*he  people  that  aat  In  dafkneM  saw  great  light ;  aftl  to  Ihen 
which  aat  ia  the  ragioii  and  ihadaiw  «f  daath,  lif^  ia  apmng  iqk." 

Matt.  iv.  16. 

SANSCRIT,  Of  SITNOSKIUT, 

In  the  B«ta  NagiM  ehaiwttr,  ivhidi  fi  used  throtigliout  Indii. 


BENaALEE. 

CT  pita  '<&uif4^  '<<^i^^  ^stciff  3U^^«ri 

ffl^Uo  HI^uUk  01^  3^5^  ^"^  iKt5{^ 

MABSAITA. 

^SA  tPJEM  <^  il1HVWt4|M  ^l— • 

KASHMIBEE,  or  KA8HMEER. 


TELINGA,  or  TELOOqOO. 


^^t-^  .•••••••■'-V  '■  ■'-■  ;.. 

BRU'.BHASaA.    ' 

!..',.  ...  :   .       ,    ,    -x 


*     ^ 


T"         t^ 


»» 


IHf^ 


HINPOOSTAIfHEB 


•/. 


OtttTMHT A,  at  AfRSAHBn. 


84' 


Bt^CtMBMB  Of  OanSIITAL  VBRMOHft"  V***  t  ^  I 

BtTBXAK 

ocoS» 

BDLOCHA.  or  VOVSBBSB. 

■ 

CHINE9E  VEB8I0N. 

T«w-^lB  flie  bMiiimBg  <W  ewrted  the  he»»eM  Mid  th«  ewtfi.    And 
XniGod  ild.  Let  tJwie  be  light:  and  Uuwe  WM  light"-aM.  1. 1-8. 

KOBNATA,  or  CANARBSB. 

fc-0^  ^%^  ^^^<^§  f«82fd<) 


FACSIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 


OF 


VEBSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES. 

PftlNTID  AT  THE  SXPKMIX  OF 

^rae^i^i^flnrf  JM^iK***^'^^*/***  CSoMte  Aorf&iy  ^wiif. 


TixT--^  The  people  tbet -t  In  dttknew  law  gn»t  Uglit:  end  to  Jem 
^SdiiSrL  region  and  8^  ^^ 

HIXn)OOafTAS^KB;B  VBHflKW, 
IN    THE    PEHSIAN    CHARACTER 


SFBCOfENS  OF  OKEEKTAL  TEMKUfa 

•-•     .  '■'.■. 

VEBSIAX. 

TAlfDL. 
'  OINOALESB. 

AKABIC. 
MALAY  m  ROMAN  CHAKACTEBa 

liat  ikwdta  taikigg;  ja^  be^r  din  ha^  iegala 
^flwiags  jangf..  dikdoHL  pade  idnah  din  Idjag; 
nswt  *ita,  taara^pawn.  sodak  tcsliit  iMtgngau 

MALAY  m  ARABIC  0HARACTER8. 

TsxT.— «  And  Cain  went  oat  from  the  presence  of  the  Lokd,  end  dwelt  In 
the  lend  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.**  Oxv,  It.  16^ 

JAVANESE. 
TszT^'Hie  Lord'*  FMyerv— Matt.  ^  •— IS. 


ih 


MODERN  YiUmom  tk  rta  American  tiANouAOEs. 


(PmLCMi.1 


the  Sittooi  and  the  BaUomt,  hy  the  ravival  of  iIm  ufrriouiijiM, 
wmk  on  thote  ooaitL 

&r  Jifal^rat^  Verdon. 

A  tranfUtion  of  ttio  ScripMirM  into  the  BialuMit,  er  kmrnt 
of  tte  jtland  of  J^adaosMf ,  waa  nade  hy  the  mimmuiei  reaSi 

atSiTi&d;   Ae^SSfeTM^tWu  minted  in  IsaHv^ 
piintiiig  of  tho  OR  TeituoenC  waa  completed  in  1833.^ 

6.  SotUh  African  VerHmu, 


£..ja. 


$  5.  MoDCBH  Vusunm  or  thc  Lanouaou  or  ArucA. , . 

1.  Jmkarie  and  Tigris  or  the  vernacular  Langvagee  •/ 

Mwmiia. 

E^angelift  Sencte:  rab  Aiuqpicuir  tX.  K^^  Umim  QaDia^ 
mm  Epud  JBgypdoe  Procontoria^  in  Linraam  Amharicam  vertit 
Abu-Romi  Habeaainiia.  E#ibr'n»mai  ^^  ^utr,  AM. 
Londini,  18tM,  4to. 

ehiuvhea,  and  nndentood  by  few  oomparatiTelybeaidea  the  clergy,       ,^^       i^^.,...,.  ,,. 

M.  Aawlin  de  CherviUe,  French  conaul  at  Cairo,  waa  indncedj  te, ,.  <  The  Goapel  of  fiamt  lAike  haa  been  trandated  mto  tie  BecbaiM 
ondertake  a  venion  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  AaiAane.i  the  it^'  fm-'Sichuana)  language  by  the  Rot.  Mr.  Mo&tt,  and  the  iborG» 
dialect  spoken  at  the  court  of  Gondar.  which,  ia  the  dialect  pr^va-  P«l«  mto  the  Namaoaua  lanauM;e  by  the  Rat.  Mr.  Sehmelin.  IW 
lent  in  the  eaatem  parta  of  J^f^Mf^^mJ^  f^poitoftiiAd'  hmre  be«i  pnnie«.af  Upe  Vpm* 
thnmgh  which  a  con&idemble  imercdttne  la  maintained  between 
the  natiTea  of  Abyaiinia  and  theAjrabiana  aild  nefBpeajQf.tbeinte- 
rior.  For  ten  yeas  M.  AaMlii^^fi^e^tti  tti«%^  Stindpi^^ 
named  Abu-Rumi  (who  had  been  the  interpreter  of  Mr.  Bruce  in 

Abyannia,  and  the  teacher  of  Sir  WimaBaJtfiM^fiadii^ on  £ia ^^  ^^^^^.^^  , , ^ .  ^  ,„^ 

miponant  wori[.  to  which  he  devoted  W<*  AKftMtyi  «f  «T*fy    Xnbtm  of  North  AaieSreeenMrfto  interpoae  an  msupenbit |« 

r.ty.MSr'SSS.t^aSoTet^^^^  ^^^^j^^J  "^T  ^^^ 

Tolume  in  the  Arabic  veraion.  which  they  were  about  t6  tfan^  f  «>iMnum«tmg  the  Smpturea  to  them;  yet  thii  otatieiek 

late.    M.  Analin  then  explained  to  him  all  diove  woidi  which  been  dimmiahed  l^  the  diacoreiy,  that  ao  dote  an  affiuijnb. 

were  either  abstruae,  dimcuMor  frl^Qalpt^  Aiahi^j,,  ^|  the  aiata  «m(ttw  tbKn,  ifcait  M!<9Mr  -fettered  Indtui  of  good  on- 

help  of  the  Hebrew  original  ^gSyBS^^mMf^  ^  m)Mm^  etty  ean  (h  ia  said)  '^iS&atlf  maatv  of  them  ilL  IV 

•nif  abp  of  iome  conunentariea.  After  ihTy  finiWed  the  tranatotion  foUewipg  are  thc  dialecta  into,  ^hich  the  whole  or  part  of  ibt 

of  one  book,  they  collated  It  once  moee  beforeAey  proceeded  ^r-  r®^.     ^.    -▼    .  i-  »w 

tfier.  This  venion  waa  purcbAj^ib^  fHe  fititiah  <nd'T«M%n 
Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  Mr.4Dwett;  Who  undertook  a  voyase 
into  Egypt  from  Afalta,  for  the  expreaa  purpose  of  completing  the 
purchase.  The  printing  of  the  lour  (^nMmA'ui  Aiflbatfte  end  in 
Ethiopic,  in  two  separate  volumea,  was  eommabM  in  tSSt,  rraAr 
the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
imiveraity  of  Cambridge,  and  completea  in  1834,  under  the  suaea* 
intendence  of  T.  P.  Pbtt,  Esq.    The  Acts  and  Epistles  were  60fti- 

?Ieted  in  1828,  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  1831.  and  the  Ptalms  in 
832.'  During  Mr.  JoweU's  residency  id  tfy^^tinW^  he  en^ 
|doyed  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  Who  had  livea  many  yean 
m  Ethiopia;  and  who  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Goapels  into 


X  6*  WbimwiK  V«ui(f|f  ^  rn  LAKOfrAon  or  Amuct 

[i.]  NoATB  AxzRicAH  YiRaiova. 
AJlhmisb  tik -midMMft  olM^iiecta  apokeo  by  die  Id&b 


BMehcBMn 

1.  Virginian  IhtUan 

lite' jUstfy  Be«b  dtoOHliftdM'1J»  matle  to  the  Indiao^  fin  in 
unwearied  laboun  to  diffuse  the  blesainn  of  Christisiiit?  laa^ 
them.  The  New  Testament  was  publiabed  in  1661.  llie  ^ 
^ge  states  that  it  waa  *'  ordered  to  be  nrinted  by  die  coomienMR 
of  the  united  colonieo  in  New  EngUma,  at  the  chsige  and  with  ija 
•coaaeat  of  the  (;erp9FB^on:uKEx)aand,  Ibr  the  propsaifiQoof  ike 
(^dipefhiiibn^lhelndHCtiiiiiR^Enghind.''  TheOMTemneBi 
was  publishM  at  Cambridge  in  1663,  and  the  endiv  Bibfe  mi 

the  IW;?,  the  vernacuhur  dialed  of  ttw«tensivepfovince  if -Kgr*.    ^P2S?L*S^l,"iS??  P*"fi  !?  ^?^    The  iOkwingipwaa 

The  ^pels  of  Mark  and  J<*n%iSi?e«hli»[$tdf>re!2d,  together  iftth   •«iiliili  t^  LawTs  flayer.  (Matt  vi.  9-ia) 

a  venion  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Amharic,  Which  is  now  super-       "^  "" 

aeded  by  the  more  accurate  entire  Amharic  yevsioii  of  M.  itoelin. 

Theae  three  venions  are  now  in  the  possessldri  of  ihe  Wmk  an^ 

Foreign  Bible  Society.*  , 


S.  Berber  VerHen, 

.  1  I  •  4  , 

A  tranalation  of  the  Goapel  of  Saint  Luke  into  the  Berber  lan- 
guage (which  ia  apoken  by  a  venr.n«9(foqa  Mibe  in  North  Africa) 
waa  made  by  Mr.  Hatteraley  {  iS^'cMMs  <tf  the  ftti  twelve  chap- 
ten  have  been  printed,  and  aent  to  oilBrerent  individuals  in  the  dis- 
tricta  where  this  language  ia  spoken,  with  i  view  qf  tsoettaining 
the  merits  of  the  version.^ 


3.  BuUom  Verneru  ' 

The  Bulloms  are  a  num^ffi  f!fs¥i  on  Jh?  weaUim  coaat  of 
Africa,  among  whom  the  missiop^nea  sent  put  by  the  Chuirco  Mia> 
aionaiy  Society  laboured  ibr  seVerdl  yeari.  Into  the  lanauaffe  df 
thja  people,  the  four  Goapela,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostieo,  nave 
been  tranalated  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Nyjaiider »  i  diiwigaished  la- 
bourer in  the  service  of  that  societv.  Tffe  (Tospel  dl^Samt  M«lthei» 
waa  printed  at  the  expenae  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society 
in  1816.«  •  ;    • 


4.  Suteo  Vernon, 

The  Suaooa  are  also  a  numerous  tribe  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone ;  Among  w^iom  the  same 
social's  missionaries  laboured  for  sevenH  yean.  Bv  th^e  Alls^' 
aionanea,  the  four  Goapela,  Acta  of  Jhe  Apostles,  ana  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  lai^her  wkh  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  h«VH  MUk  tlVnditAl  into  tke  fiiAtoo  lingum.  Bat 
their  further  bena^leBtaM  pioiii  labouffe  were  aitapended  aihobg 

<  In  Lodolph^onipiirtattlia  LitutiUtt  Jlmhartes  )(^]p.  Hi  66.)  there  Is  ui 
Amharle  transbim;  hv  Abba  Qr^oHiU,  of  thirteen  veraes  of  thi  eleventh 
ehattar  of  Saint  JUULe^  Qoipel, 

•  TwentT.eighteKftwt  oftiie  Bible  Society,  p.  Ltjttl.  TAanty-tiinth 
Bef/ort,  p.  udl.   . 

'  Bijrtoenth  Reaort,  p.  1GB.    ^o#ett's  Christhm  Besearches  In  the  Medi- 
larrsnesn,  pp.  I97'-4|K 
«  Twenty-eighth  Rdporti  a.  Ixil.  T«enty-d1nth  Report,  p.  Ixjdv. 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nylliidsr  htt  also  reOdered  snaddtliooal  service  to  Such 
of  tbe  Balloms  si Wb  edibfi4)te«W«  Ctaistten  lUthi  b^  irswMni  V^»^ 
Martians  of  the  lltorgy  of  the  Anaucan  cnarch  into  their  vernacular  Un- 
%uag9.    Thesa  ware  printed  In  BuUom,  and  In  Roman  cbarscters  (that 

Kple  having  no  cnaraeten  of  their  own^  In  1816^  at  tbe  eapenaa  of  the 
yer  Book  andHomQy  Soeiety. 

•  Oivsa*aHlat.voLilL  p.  191. 


9.  Towutche  yea  nuppenantamook :  Nooshon  kenkjK  frt» 
aatamunach  knowyeanonk. 

lO; '  P6ykiAno6utch  kukketaasootamdook,  kutteniotniJoBk  ae  n 
nach  ohkeit  neane  keaukqut^ 

iL  NtaiiiB»»tiBOiiito|l  tllfciiiokokiah  assamaiiniwuwBTMkMB- 
kod.  ^ 

13,  Kah  ahquontamalinnetti  ^umnatcheeeoogadLMiitt  Mtdh 
«tteukiqueagi{f  ndtahquontaniAniiliitiiog 

13.  Ahque  sagkompagunaiinnean  en  qntchhosoofuit,  vebe 
pohqtiohwttssinean  wutch  malB|u|yl  Newutcha  kntutiim  ktai- 
soolamdonk,  kah  iBeiMhkmtMSk,  Icah  aohsumoonk  micheniB.  km. 

Thia  TOBvioa  hut  mjiW:beiwNoe.»  liteniy  cuiiosity,  tlieR  boig 
acaroely  4sif  penoiia^livihg'wnb  ciln  read  or  undeiitiiMl  lao^ 
vene  in  it  The  tribe  of  American  IndiaBS,  whom  die  feDRiUe 
iitiMmiit^  SKolidlknicted,  ia  now  very  neariy  extivl* 


r-t- 


,  X  The  Delaware  Indian  VernoiL 
Nek  Nechenneswachgisidtaehik  Bombilak  nagaGefcbiechiKb- 
lit  p»nna  iohanoeaaa  Eliekhrogap.     Giachilak  ElkofM 
lihtab  0.1FS  Dvndte.  ThitJii^lta  Three  Epistlai  of  the  Apadi 

John,  tranalated  mto  Delaware  Indian,  by  C.  F.  Bcncke*  Net 
Yorl^  1618,  18mo. 

The  Delaware  language  ia  apoken  through  a  veiy  ^^'"''^^ 
portion  of  North  America.  Into  thia  language  part  of  tbe  Soif 
twee  waa  tranalated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fabridns,  one  of  die  Bonne 
mSisidnaries  to  the  Delaware  Indiana,  but  it  does  not  ippw  " 
have  bean  printed.*"  ..In  1818.  the  three  EpisUes  of  John  aw 
'translated  itltb  Ih9  Detaware  language  by  the  Rev.  C  F.  Docn, 
a  minionary  from  the  United  Brethren,  or  Monvisu.  U  «» 


are  hot  comihon,  theibno^ng  Specimen  of  it,  fidm  1  John  ui.  H-t 
Bia^benotuiiacceptaUeto  wemlta^.  - 

T^eckdene^fichgi^ihk  AptoAagiit.  '         .  ^    . -... 

Pennamook!  elgmui  penuhdelukiiuoak  ^9$feAiw^  w<hnid» 
woagan.  wentsdff  luiirilchguaaiank.  Gettaniffi^i  ^■»«»^ 
mail  Guntachi  matta  woachfeuaaiWimeen  unlKai  pemfteiw™ 
tink,  eU  pemhakamtut  lakh  wohaq*  PktawwoiAlt 


»iVp.lxxvU  Tweoty-niath]tmort,p.lJsi»Ucsir  ^    ^     ,  .« 

•  IVemv-eiablb  Report,  pjxav.    Twertjtplath Report,  p  «»» 

•  Chrisliaa  observer  for  Iw  ▼oL  mxjl  p.3ia      ^       ...  ^^  m 
««.Bp,  Marsh's  History  ef  Tranalacionii  l»*v  *?!Pri2J£* 

another  inlsslonary,  Bchmlck,  translated  a  poitloa  of  ths  Goipca  ■" 
Makican  langosge. 


«  Twenty -seventh  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  Ix< 
POTU  

P- 
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t  EJiQ«bdigi^!  imoM  ntHcfai  ktelti  iRruodameneosiiiiMn  Get> 
(aaitiowiUi^  MUiuJqus»quo  majawii  ek^ankstch.  ^ehuk  klelU 
iiiajaw«Ieiuaneiine«i  nguttentiicli  woacbi^uakfii  ktellitack  linazi* 
neen,  elinaxit.  ktellitscli  newoaneen  elinaut. 

3w  Woak  weou  auwea  nechptachflilt  jun  nbaJkeachtowot^axi, 
kschiechichguntelBch,  necama  Patamawoa  el|^u).ui  kscaieohsia. 

•i  Auwen  metauchsit,  necama  ne  eadclu  raikindank  matta  wel< 
loq'.  woak  all  machtaacfaiit  wuntschi  nukindamen  matta  weltoq*. 


3.  MMiachuett  Vernwu 

The  Ptalma  and  Goapel  of  Saint  John  were  tranilated  by  the 
exemplary  miaionary,  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew,  into  the  Indian 
Maasachiiflett  dialect  lliey  were  printed  at  Boeloo  in  JNl^flr  £ag- 
laod  in  the  year  1709.1 


Mkhamk  Vernttu 

The  Mohawk  language,  besidei  the  tribe  fHmi  whom  it  takes  ita 
name,  i>  intelligible  to  the  Five  Nations,  to  the  TuBcaroraa,  and  to 
die  Wyandots  or  Hurtnif.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  translation  was  mad^  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  also 
of  several  chapters  bodi  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  into  this 
(angnage,  by  me  ReV.  Mr.  FVeeman.  Some  portions  of  the  latter 
were  printed  at  New  York,  and  reprinted  at  London  with  the 
Englisn  Litergy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (translated  by  Captain 
Brant)  in  ITStT^  the  use  of  the  Mohawks,  who  have  a  chapel  at 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  where  divine  service  is  neribrmed  in 
their  native  tongoe,  by  a  missionary  supported  by  the  venerable 
Society  ftr  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Tnis  edition  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government  To  these  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  were  added  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated 
in  1804  by  Captain  John  Norton,'  a  chief  of  the  Si^  Nation  Indians 
in  Upper  Canada.  This  version  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  its  accuracy  was,  shortly 
after,  attested  in  the  most  favourable  manner  by  the  interpreters  in 
tho  Indian  villages.' 


6.  Moh^gr^tM  Vettiiu 

The  New  Testament,  together  with  several  portions  of  the  Old 
restanwnt,  wns  Hanslatedt  towanb  ths  eiosa  of  the  eighteenth 
09tttuiy,  iBl»  the  Mohegan  langnaffe.  by  the  Bay.  John  Seijeant» 
sen.,  a  misaionary  at  Stookbiidge.  Ko  part  of  this  version  a|q^eai» 
to  have  been  pnnted^  .  . 


0.  Sfquimaux  Tertian* 

In  the  Esquimaux  language,  a  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  was 
made  Inrthe  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  brethren  many  years 
since.  From  this  version  the  Gospel  of  John  was  selected  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kohlmeister.  and  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  in  1809. 
To  this  was  added  in  1813,  a  translation  of  the  other  three  Gospels, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  venerable  superintendent  of^the 
Labrador  mission,  tho  Rev.  C.  F.  Burghardt,  who  possessed  an  in> 
rimate  knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux  dialect  and  nnished  his  revi- 
sion only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1812.  In  the  year  1819 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  were  printed  in  the  same 
dialect,  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  received  (as  the  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been)  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gra< 
dtude.  And  in  1886  the  New  Testament  was  completed  by  print- 
ing the  Apocalypse.^ 


7,  Chippeway  Vertion. 

The  Gospels  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John  have  been  trane- 
fated  into  die  langoaae  of  the  Chippeways,  a  numerous  tribe  resi- 
dent in  British  Norm  America,  by  Mr.  Feter  Jones,  a  Chippeway 
chief,  and  his  brother,  to  the  fidelity  of  whose  version  competent 
judges  have  borne  willing  testimony.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
was  printed  at  York  Town,  Upper  Canada ;  and  the  translators 
have  commenced  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Society  having  undertaken  to  complete  the  New.* 


8.  OreenlandtBh  Vertion, 

In  1769  the  Greenlandeia  received  from  the  Moravian  brethren 
a  trsnslatiofi  of  their  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ;?  in  1799  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament*  and  in  1882  a  new  translatioD  of 

t  Brown^s  History  of  the  Propantkm  of  Ohristhmfty,  vol  il.  pp.  67, 6B. 
SeeoBd  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreisn  Bible  SoeletV,  Appendix,  p.  lia 

«  Cspt.  Nortoo  wss  adopted  by  the  Coafederacy  or  the  six  Natums  In 
1791,  and  in  1800  appointed  a  chief,  under  the  title  of  Teyenlnhoksiaweo. 
Bis  tstber  was  aCberolcee,  and  serred  in  tho  British  army. 

■  Owen's  History,  vol.  I.  pp.  126^135. 

«  Brown's  ITIstoryof  the  Fronagatton  of  Christianity,  toI.  il.  p.  630. 

•  Owen's  R^ory,  vol.  i.  j>.  460.  vol.  il.  pp.  S99. 369.  toI.  ilL  p.  483.  fllx* 
iMssh  Repcrt  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  ixzxiii.  bcxxiy.  Seventeenth  Report, 
Ik  Ixxix.  Twenty-seeond  Report,  j>  Iziv.    Twenty>third  Report,  p.  Iv. 


•  TwentT>ei|hth  Report,  p.'lxxxiv.   Twenty-nipth  Report,  p.  Ixxxv. 
Oranta's  nistory  ofOreeDland,  vol  IL  p. 


the  entire  New  Testament  in  the  kngiiage  of  Gnenland,  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  thn  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

9.  Cmlete  Vertian. 

The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Creolese  lor  the  use 
of  the  Chrialiaii  Mgioes  in  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  and 
was  published  at  Copenhagen,  1781,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
Denmark.  In  1818  the  Danish  Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  of 
1500  copies,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Danish  West  In 
dies.* 


10.  JSTegTO'En^Uth  Vernon, 

Da  Njox  TEBTAxiirr  va  wi  MjismA  xar  Hklpixav  Jkscs 
Chbistub.  Trahblatku  ihto  thx  Neoao  EirouBB  Las* 
euAex,  BT  THX  MissiosTARixs  or  THX  UiriTAs  FxATBux,  om 
Uvinsn  BBBsmnxir :  PniiiTxn  ton  t«x  vsx  or  thx  Missniir, 
BT  TBX  Bbitibb  abd  Fobxiob  Bi«i.b  Qooixtt.  LonnoMy 
1829,  8vi>. 

At  Surinam  a  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  has  existed  sinee 
the  year  1738.  The  missionaries  have  two  thousand  nagrees  under 
instruction.  These,  as  well  as  othefs,  sneak  a  language  of  their 
own,  which  has  been  denominated  the  Negro-Enslisn ;  mto  which 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  made.  This  version 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  for  several  years ;  and 
after  it  had  onderRone  every  necessary  revision  from  perMms  \onf^ 
resident  in  the  colony,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  it 
wss  printed  in  1829,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreisn 
Bible  Society.*  As  the  whole  impression,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  copies,  was  sent  to  Surinam,  the  ibllowm^  speci- 
men of  this  Ne^ro-finglish  translation  will  not  be  without  mteresi 
to  the  reader. 

(matt.  ti.  7 — 18.) 

7.  Eft  effi  oene  begi,  oene  no  meki  toao  takkttakki,  leki  dem 
Heidea,  bikaai  dem  mewSane,  effi  dem  meki  foeioe  takkitakki, 
CMosa  harkidein. 

8.  y«  da  heddi  oene  no  BDndow  ^jani  dem;  eeao  Tatfea  aabt» 
aanne  oene  habi  vandoe,  bevo  oene  begi  hem. 

9.  Ya  da  heddi  oene  moesse  begi  so:  Wi  Tatta  Hi  tappo !  Joe 
Deem  moease  aanta. 

10.  Joe  kondre  moesse  Kom.  Dem  moease  doe  Waani  vt 
Joe  na  grontappo,  so  leki  dem  doe  na  Hemel. 

11.  6i  wi  tideh  da  janjam  va  wt 

13.  Gi  wi  daanottt  vo  alia  misn  va  wi,  leki  wi  gi  dasnotti  na 
somma,  dissi  missi  na  wi, 

13.  No  t|arri  wi  na  inni  test.  Ma  loesaoe  wi  vo  da  agnwaiu 
Bikaai  joe  habi  alia  kondre,  nanga  trangBt  nanga  g^ii,  tahgo* 
Amen. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  table  of  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  an  index  of  all  the 
passages  which  are  appointed  to  be  read  as  the  flpistles  and  Gos- 
pels ior  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  This  version  was  conducted 
through  the  press  by  the  joint  labour  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Austen  (a  native 
of  Surinam)  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe,  of  London.  It  was  received 
with  much  gratitude  by  the  poor  slaves  for  whom  it  was  printed.*' 

This  version  having  been  attacked  by  an  aiK)n3rmous  critic  in 
the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  was  ably  vindicated  by  Mr. 
William  Greenfield,  in  '*  A  Defence  of  the  Surinam  Negro-English 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  founded  on  the  History  of  the 
Negro-Enelish  Version,  a  View  of  the  Situotion,  Population,  and 
History  of  Surinam,  a  Philosophical  Analysis  of  the  Language, 
and  a  Critical  Examination  of  tne  Version.*    London,  1890,  ova. 


[ii.]    SOUTB   AxXBIGAIf   YXBSIQVB. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguese  ever  gave  any  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  natives  or  South  America  who  were  suh- 
iugated  by  them :  and  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  are  recorded  in  the  page  of  history.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  and 
missionaries  adopted  a  different  plan  Qom  that  pursued  by  their 

{)redecessorB,  by  translating  some  parts  of  the  Scnpturss  into  the 
anguage  of  the  country.  Benedict  Femandec,  a  oDanish  Doni< 
nican  triar,  vicar  of  Mupteea  in  New  Spain,  translatea  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  into  the  dialect  spoken  in  Uiat  province.  Didacus  de 
S.  Maria,  another  Dominican,  and  vicar  of  the  province  of  Mexico 
(who  died  in  1579),  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  into  the  Hevican  tongue,  or  general  language  of  the 
country.    Tho  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  other  fiagments  of  the 

•  Adler's  Bibliotheca  BibUca,  Part  IV.  p.  116.   Sixfeenth  Report  of  the 
Bible  Society,  p.  127.    Besides  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  preceding 
sections,  there  are  many  interesting  circumstances  relative  to  the  history 
of  translations  and  translators,  which  the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  allov  tc 
be  detaHed.     For  these,  and  Indeed  for  every  thing  relative  to  the  literary 
Mslory  of  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Town 
ley's  Dhistfaiions  of  Bibltcal  Utexalnre,  London,  1821,  tai  3  volunie%  Svo. 
I     •  Twenty-fifth  Report,  p.  Izx.  Ixxi. 
>•  Twenty-sixth  Repon^  p.  Ixxx. 
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Holy  Scriptures,  were  tnntlated  into  the  same  language  by  Louis 
Rodriguez,  a  Spanish  Franciscan  l^iar :  and  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels, appointed  to  be  read  for  the  whole  year,  were  translated  into 
the  idiom  of  the  Western  Induaut  by  Arnold  k  Bosaccio,  also  a 
Franciscan  friar :  but  the  dates  of  these  latter  versions  have  not 
been  aaceiiained.  A  tmnalalion  of  the  Goepe!  of  Saint  Luke  into 
the  Mexican  kinini'fce»  ^  Br.  More,  was  printed  in  1838,*  and 


another  of  the  Book  of  Pwlms  into  the  Qnidraa  or  Penrrianln 
guage,  by  Dr.  Pazos  Kanki,  in  1830.*  The  entire  Bible  it  nid  ic 
have  been  translated  into  the  Brazilian  language  bv  or  Eo^iih 
minister,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  to  Recife,  wmd  they  i«> 
quired  it  from  the  Portuguese.  Iliis  veriion  has  ne;rr  been 
printed.'  In  1825  a  translation  oi  die  If ew  Teitanieot  i&io  thf 
reruvian  language  was  completed.* 


CHAPTER  II. 


HARMONIES   OF   THE    OLD   AND   MEW   TESTAMENTS. 


NicoLAi  Alabdi  Bibliotheca  Harmonico-Biblica,  que,  prster 
Hkloriam  Hannonicam,  tradit  Notitiam  Scriptorum  Harmonico- 
nun  cujuaconque  statis  et  religionis,  tam  perpetuorum  quam  sin- 
gnkrium ;  nee  omiaab  illia,  qui  vel  tpedaUus  qnoddam  aTg:umeii- 
tum  saeram,  vel  bina  Oracola  Spiritiia  Sancti  ab  Antilogiaram 
iffi^^pinm  vindicarunt.    Hamburgi,  1725,  8vo. 


SECTION  L 

HARMONICS  OP  THK   OLD  TESTAMENT. 

t.  A  Chbokiclz  of  the  Times  and  the  Order  of  the  Text  of 
^  Old  Testament,  wherein  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  stories, 
•vophecies,  &c^  are  reduced  into  the  proper  order,  and  taken  up 
n  Uie  proper  places,  in  which  the  natural  method  and  genuine 
aeries  of  Uie  chronology  requireth  them  to  be  taken  in.  With 
leaaon  given  of  dislocations,  where  they  come.  And  many  re- 
aiaikable  notes  and  obaervations  given  all  along,  for  the  better  un- 
ierstanding  of  the  text ;  the  difficulties  of  the  chronicle  declared ; 
tho  differences  occurring  in  the  relating  of  stories  reconciled ;  and 
exceeding  many  scruples  and  obscarities  in  the  Old  Testament 
•xphiined.    By  John  Ltohtpoot,  D.D. 

This  **  Chronicle"  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Light- 
ibot's  works,  published  at  London,  in  1684,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and 
in  the  secona  volume  <^  the  8va  London  edition,  printed  in  162^ 
25.  Of  all  the  theologians  of  his  time,  this  celebrated  divine  (whose 
opinion  was  consulted  by  every  scholar  of  note,  both  British  and 
foreign)  is  supposed  to  nave  been  the  most  deeply  versed  in  Uie 
knowledge  of  ine  Scriptures.  *'  It  was  his  custom,  for  many  years, 
to  note  down,  as  opportunity  presented,  in  the  course  of  his  talmu- 
dical  and  rabbiniciu  studies,  the  order  and  time  of  the  several  pos- 
sages  of  Scripture,  as  they  came  under  his  consideration."  By  immi- 
ing  this  metnod  he  padually  formed  the  invaluable  chronicle,  the 
tiue  of  which  has  just  been  given,  which  was  first  published  at 
London,  in  4to.,  and  in  the  year  1647.  In  this  work,  Dr.  Lightfoot 
has  briefly  stated  the  summary  or  substance  of  the  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  indicated  the  order  in  which  the 
several  chapters,  psalms,  and  prophecies  are  to  be  placed.  In  the 
margin  he  has  given  the  yean  or  the  world,  and  of  the  judges  or 
sovereigns  under  whose  aaministretion  the  several  events  took  place. 
Notwithstanding  the  differences  in  opinion  entertained  by  the 
learned  conceminff  the  chronology  of  particular  events,  the  general 
method  of  this  "  Chronicle"  has  Men,  and  still  continues  to  m,  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  who  are  competent  duly  to  appro- 
eiate  its  merits. 

8.  A  Designe  about  disposing  the  Bible  into  an  Harmony.  Or, 
an  Essay  concerning  the  transposing  the  order  of  books  and 
chapten  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  redudiig  of  all  into  a 
continued  hiatoiy. 

r  Benefits. 
The<  Difficultie. 
CHelpes. 
By  Samuel  TomiRiL.    London,  1747,  4to. 

This  tract  was  published  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  Chronicle.  It  appears  from  the  preface  that  Mr.  Torshel  was 
mceptor  of  die  children  of  King  Cnarles  L  under  the  earl  of 
Northumberiand ;  and  his  tract  was  addressed  "To  the  Right 
Honoiwable  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament;" 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  excite  to  patronize  the  undertaking,  by 
the  consideration  of  the  ^lory  which  had  redounded  to  France  by 
the  then  recent  publication  of  the  Parisian  Pblyrlott,  in  ten  folio 
folumes.  The  state,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  this  address,  and 
the  design  which  Torshel  had  ablv  sketched  was  never  accomplish- 
ed. He  proposed  "  to  lay  the  whole  story  together  in  a  conUnued 
Connection,  the  books  or  parts  of  books,  and  au  the  severall  parcels 
disposed  and  placed  in  their  proper  order,  as  the  continuance  and 
ehronicall  method  of  the  Scripture  history  requires;  so  that  no 
amlence  nor  word  in  the  whole  Bible  be  omitted^  nor  any  thing 
repmtti,  or  any  word  interted  but  what  is  necessary  for  tranntion. 
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So  as  some  whole  chapters  or  pieces  be  nut  into  other  places  j^, 
great  parts  of  some  books,  and  some  whole  books,  to  be  woven  iao 
the  body  of  another  book."  (Torshers  Desi^,  p.  la)  1q  ^ 
prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  besides  reducing  sll  ttis  hiaional 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  ooatinued  series,  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  ^sermons  of  the  Prophets,  were  to  be  inMnedia 
their  proper  places,  and  the  writings  aif  Solomoo  incorponifd 
according  to  ttiose  periods  of  his  reign  when  they  are  soppoeed  la 
have  been  ^vritten ;  and  those  parts  of  the  book  of  Proverbt, "  wbic*i 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out,"  were  to  be  dispoied  in  ihebv!^ 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  towards  the  end  of  the  reiso  of  Hftt 
kiah,  king  of  Judoh.  In  harmonizing  the  Gospeli,  Mr.  Tonbe] 
proposed  to  follow  the  plan  then  recently  adopted  in  the  UtinHat. 
mony,  commenced  by  Chemnitz,  continued  by  Lyser,  siid  finitba: 
by  Gerhard ;  and  the  apostolic  epistles  were  to  be  distributed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  tbe> 
were  written.  The  writings  of  St.  John  were  to  close  the  propoKd 
undertaking.  The  perusal  of  this  modest  and  well-wriuen  tnci, 
several  years  since,  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these  psgei  the  ida 
of  attempting  a  harmony  of  the  entire  Bible,  on  the  compleiion  of 
tho  present  work.  This  laborious  undertaking,  however,  im  beeo 
happily  rendered  unnecessaiy  by  the  publication  of 

3.  The  Rev.  George  Townaend's  Anmngement  of  fbe  Old  ud 
New  Testament 

[L]  The  Old  Testament,  arranged  in  historical  anddmnolqfj. 
cal  Older  (on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle),  in  racfa  noBer, 
that  the  books,  chapters,  paalms,  prophecies,  dec.  mtjbtmin 
one  connected  history,  in  the  very  words  of  the  suthoriad  tnoi- 
lation.  By  the  Rev.  George  To  wsrszvD,  M.A.  Loodoo,  1821 , 
Second  Edition,  1826.    In  two  very  lai^e  volumei^  6fa 

This  beautifully  printed  and  carefully  executed  woli(aliatiti^ 
page  announces)  is  arranged  on  the  buis  of  Dr.  Lightfint'i  Cbn* 
nicie,  above  noticed :  from  which,  however,  Mr.  To«iBend  hai 
deviated  for  the  better  in  one  very  material  respect  Aecotding  to 
Liffhtfoot's  plan,  the  Old  Testament  would  have  beeo  reid nose 
unoroken  history,  with:;iit  any  division  into  chapten, or  u]r  of  thon 
breaks,  the  omission  of  which  causes  not  a  little  we&rineat«ihe 
reader.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  slao  with  the  fiev 
of  making  the  Scripture  narrative  more  attractive,  as  well  uinm 
easily  remembered.  Mr.  T.  has  divided  his  harmony  into  e^htnii' 
able  periods,  viz.  1.  From  the  creation  to  the  deluge.'— 8.  FramtlM 
confusion  of  tongues  to  the  death  of  Jacob  and  the  Patranis;-- 
3.  From  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Moses }— 4.  From  the  entnnce  i 
the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  under  the  command  of  Joshui,  to  m 
death  of  David  »-<5.  Thereignof  Solomon;— 6.  From  the  eieTatisi 
of  Rehoboam  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity ;— 7.  The  BsbjrIoiuihC^>' 
ti  vity,  seventy  vears,  from  a.  c.  606  to  536 ;— 8.  From  the  temwaja 
of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  reformation  of  worship  by  Neike- 
miah,  and  the  completion  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  bjrSiiBn 
the  Just,  from  a.  a  536  to  about  300.  These  eight  periods  are  funtf 
subdivided  into  chapters  and  sections,  the  length  of  which  imece*' 
sarily  regulated  by  the  subjects  therein  discussed ;  ^''^^'f^^ 
the  chronolo^  and  order  of  some  particular  events  sod  propuci^ 
the  arranger  uas  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  ihe  most  enunea 
modem  biblical  critics.  A  well-written  introduction  devrnpa  hs 
plan  and  design,  and  points  out  its  advantages  to  vsrious  <^**^^ 
readers,  especially  to  clergymen,  and  those  who  are  pfepsnnf  vx 
the  sacred  office,  to  whom  this  work  is  indispenssbiy  neoemj' 
The  work  is  terminated  by  su;  Indexes  i—iha /rst  ^ni^/u^lJ? 
account  of  the  periods,  chapters,  and  sections  into  ^hich  the  son 
is  divided,  with  the  passages  of  Scripture  comprised  in  e*'»'"JJJ 
second,  in  columns,  enabling  the  reader  to  discover  in  ^M^Hy/" 
the  arrangement  any  chapter  or  verse  of  the  Bible  may  be  wom?- 
the  third  and  fourth  contain  tables  of  the  Psalms  and  Propheci* 
showing  in  wnat  port  of  the  arrangement,  and  after  what  ps«j« 
of  Scripture,  every  psalm  or  prophecy  is  inserted ;  "» ''***''f!" 
what  occasion,  and  at  what  period,  they  were  probably  wTin«. 
with  the  authority  for  their  place  in  the  •n*nS*'"*y*jrn;S2 
containing  the  dates  of  the  evenU  according  to  Dr.  HsJes's  ««*"** 
System  of  Chronology ;  and  the  sixth,  a  general  index  to  tJie  now 
which,  though  not  numerous,  are  very  •PP'^P'"'**'J5P°.P?!?[|i- 
rare  merit  of  compressing  a  great  vano^  of  valuable  intomsii" 
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mo  a  oaaU  ctmfim  Th9  Rat.Mt.  Ai«lid«aeon  Nanc  hM  Juatly 
characterized  thit  work,  ai  being  "disgested  with  luch  ikill,  and 
illustrated  with  luch  notes,  as  proves  the  author  to  have  studied  his 
task  with  deep  attention  and  di«tmgaished  judgment"  (Visitation 
Sermon,  p.  24.  London,  1B29.)  The  second  edition  has  parallel  re- 
ferences and  the  marginal  renderings. 

[ii.]  The  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  and  His- 
torical Order,  in  toch  manner  that  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Acts  may  be  read  as  one  connected  History.  The  Gospel  on 
the  basis  of  the  Harmonies  of  Lightfoot,  Doddridge,  Pilkington, 
If  ewcome,  and  Midiaelis ;  the  Account  of  the  Resurrection,  on  the 
Authorities  of  West,  Townson,  and  Cranfield.  The  Epistles 
are  inserted  in  their  places,  and  divided  according  to  the  Apostle's 
Aigumenis.  With  copious  Notes  on  many  of  the  principal  Sub- 
JecU  of  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  George  To  whsxitd,  M^.  1825 ; 
Second  Edition  corrected,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Though  a  distinct  work  in  itself,  this  elaborate  publication  forms 
the  second  port  of  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  remarks  on  the  preceding  portion  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  present  work.  Tne  notes,  indeed,  are  much  more  valuable, 
from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  very  important  topics  they  dis- 
cuss. The  usefulness  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  T.'s  labours  is  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  numerous  and  important  elucidations  which 
he  has  derived  from  the  works  of  Lightfi»t,  Schoettgen,  Meuschen, 
.  and  others,  which  are.  not  within  the  reach  of  every  biblical  stu- 
dent. 

[iii.]  The  Holy  Bible  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronologi- 
cal Order,  in  such  manner  that  the  whole  may  be  read  as  one 
connected  History,  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  translation. 
AVith  short  Notes ;  and  a  Table,  dividing  the  Sacred  Volume 
into  365  Portions  for  daily  reading  throughout  the  year.  By  the 
JRev.  George  Towvsski],  M.A.    London,  1834,  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  preceding  work,  in  one  commodious  volume, 
illustrated  with  brief  notes. 

8.  A  Harmony  of  the  Kings  and  Prophets,  or  an  arrangement 
of  the  History  contained  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
together  with  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  as  they  were  delivered,  commencing  with  the  Revolt 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  closing  with  the  Prophecies  of  MalachL 
By  Stephen  Mibbxll,  Kitteiy  (Maine),  [North  America].  1882, 
8to. 


SECTION  n. 

HAKXONIXS  or  THK  BimRB  NEW  TE8TAMKMT,  AND  OF  THK 

FOUR  006PELS. 

i.  The  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  The  text  of  the  four  Evangelists  methodised.  Story 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  analyzed.  Order  of  the  Epistles 
manifested.  Times  of  the  Revelation  observed,  and  illustrated 
with  a  variety  of  observations  upon  the  chiefest  difficulties,  Textual 
and  Talmuddcal,  for  clearing  of  their  sense  and  language.  By 
John  LioHTFooT,  D.D.  London,  1654,  folio.  Also  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works.    London,  1682,  folio. 

In  this  valuable  work  Dr.  Liahtibot  has  jmmied  the  same  method 
which  he  had  adopted  in  his  ckroniele  of^the  Old  Testament  He 
farther  published,  at  London,  in  1644  and  1650,  three  parts  of  The 
Harmony  qf  the  Four  EvangeUMs,  among  themMdveSf  and  with  the 
Old  TaftamenL  The  fourth  and  fiflh  parts,  which  were  to  have 
completed  his  desi^,  never  appeared.  This  harmony  is  enriched 
with  numerous  philological  and  explanatory  remaru,  of  which 
many  subsequent  critics  and  harmonists  have  availed  themselves. 

2.  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliomm  juxta  Sectiones  Ammo- 
nianas  et  Eusebii  Canonea.  Oxonxi,  e  Typogrq>heo  Clarendo- 
niano,  1805,  4to. 

3.  Andrea  OsiAirDBi  Harmonia  Evangelica  Libri  Quatuor, 
Grace  et  Latino.  In.quibus  Evangelica  Historia  ex  quatuor 
Svangelistis  ita  in  nnum  est  oontexta,  ut  nullius  verbum  ulltim 
omissom,  nihil  alienum  immixtom,  nullius  ordo  torbatoa,  nihil 
non  suo  loco  positum.  Omnia  vero  Utteris  et  nolts  ita  diitincta 
■int,  ut  quid  cujusque  evangelista  proprium,  quid  cum  aliis  et 
cum  quibus  commune  sit,  prime  statim  adjqiectu  deprehendere 
qneas:  item  Elenichus  Harmonia:  Adnotationum  Uber  unus. 
Basilea,  1537,  folio ;  Grace  et  Latine,  Basilea,  1567,  folio;  La^ 
tine,  Lutetia  Parimorum  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani.  1545, 
12mo. 

Ckiander's  Harmony  is  not  of  very  freouent  occurrence.  It  is 
highly  estimated  by  Walchius,  though  Michaelis  rather  harshly 
ohaerves  that  he  undesignedly  renders  the  Gosfwl  history  not  only 
suspicious,  but  incredible,  1^  adoptin^r  the  principle  that  the  evan- 
gelists ooistantly  wrote  in  chronological  order,  and  that  the  same 
transactions  and  discourses  took  place  twice  or  thrice  m  the  life  of 
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Christ.  He  acknowledges  however,  tiiat  Oiiaiider  did  not  leo  m 
fitf  as  hia  snccessois,  ana  that  he  sometimes  deviates  from  hu  tfe 
neral  principle. 

4.  Comelii  jAirssirii,  GandavensLi,  Concordia  Evangelica, 
in  qui,  praterquam  quod  suo  loco  ponitur,  qua  evangelista  non 
servato  rccensent  ordine,  etiam  nuUius  verbum  aliquod  omittitur* 
Litteris  autem  omnia  sic  distinguuntur,  ut  quid  cujusque  pro* 
prium,  quid  cum  aliis  et  cum  quiboa  commune,  etiam  ad  singii* 
las  dictiones  mox  deprehendator*  Lovanii,  1649,  8vo.  Ant* 
verpia,  1558,  12mo. 

Jansenius/wrluittv  followed  Osiander.  He  subssMquently  wrolo 
a  Commentary  on  his  Harmony,  which  was  published  together 
with  it  at  Louvain,  in  1571.  The  number  of  editions  through 
which  this  work  paned  (thirteen  others  are  enumerated  by  Wal- 
chius, between  the  years  1577  and  1684)  sufficiently  attest  the  fiik 
vourable  opinion  entertained  of  its  value.  Waldiius  extols  Janse> 
nius*s  learning,  ingenuity,  and  modesty. 

6.  Martini  Chxnvitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum, 
quam  ab  eodem  feliciter  inchoatam  Polycarpus  Lyserus  et  Jo 
hannes  Gerhardus,  is  quidem  continuavit,  hie  perfecit    Hamr 
burgi,  1704,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  Harmony.  Chemnitz  ooi»> 
piled  only  the  first  two  books,  and  part  of  a  third,  which  were 
published  after  his  death  at  Frankfort,  in  1593,  by  Polycarp  L^r; 
who  wrote  the  remainder  of  the  third  book,  and  added  the  fourth 
and  part  of  the  fifth  book.  These  were  published  at  different 
times  at  Leipsic  and  Frankfort,  between  the  years  ]604  and  1611 : 
and,  on  Lyser's  death,  Gerhard  compleied  the  undci  taking,  with 
learning  and  industry  not  infericM'  to  those  of  his  predecessors.  The 
entire  work,  with  the  several  continuations,  was  first  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1628.  This  elaborate  work  is  not  only  a  harmoby,  but 
a  learned  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 

6.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  their  text  me- 
thodized, according  to  the  order  and  series  of  times  in  which  the 
several  things  by  them  mentioned  were  transacted.  By  Samuel 
CaADOcK,  B.D.  London,  1668,  folio,  and  again  in  1684  and 
1685. 

This  work  was  revised  by  the  learned  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwarda 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was  preserved  from  destruo- 
tion  during  the  memorable  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  (Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.  vol.  X.  p.  447.)  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
deservedly  held  in  tne  highest  estimation ;  though  it  is  now  super- 
seded  by  later  and  more  critical  works.  Mr.  Cradock  has  drawn 
up  the  Gospel  history  in  an  explanatory  paraphrase,  in  English, 
iM^ch  is  followed  by  the  text  of  the  evan^elisti.  In  the  margin  he 
has  given  short  but  useful  notes  in  Latin,  which  are  very  judi* 
clnusiy  extracted  from  Grotius,  Drs.  Lightfoot  and  Hammond,  and 
oUier  critics.  The  book  is  by  no  means  dear ;  which  to  students 
(who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  recent  and  more  expensive  bar 
monies)  a  a  jpeat  advantage.  This  harmonist  did  not  adopt  the 
principle  of  Osiander. 

7.  Bemardi  Laxt  Historia,  sive  Concordia  Evangelistaram. 
Parisiis,  1689,  12mo. — Commentarius  in  Harmoniam  sive  Con- 
cordiam  Quatuor  E  vangelistarum.  Parisiis,  1 699,  in  two  volumes^ 
4to. 

Lamy's  Commentary  is  held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  hia 
Harmony.  It  is  justly  characterised  by  JMichaelis  as  a  learned 
work.  The  chronol<^ical  and  geographical  apparatus  is  peculiarly 
valuable. 

8.  Joannis  Clxbxci  Harmonia  Evangelica,  cni  aubjecta  est 
historia  Christ!  ex  quatuor  evangeliis  condnnata.  Accesserunt 
tres  Dissertationes,  de  annis  Christi,  deque  concordia  et  auctori* 
tate  evangeliorum.     Amstelodami,  1699,  folio. 

All  critics  nnite  in  commendation  of  Le  Clerc's  Harmony.  He 
has  arranged  the  histoir  of  the  four  evangelists,  according  to  chro> 
nological  order,  in  columns  parallel  to  each  other,  in  Ureek  and 
Latin ;  and  under  the  text  he  has  given  a  Latin  paraphrase,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  remove  apparent  contradictions.  Le  Clerc 
promised  to  publish  Annotations  on  his  Harmony,  which  have 
never  appeared.  A  Latin  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Altorf  in 
1700,  in  4to. ;  and  an  English  translation  of  it  is  said  by  Walchiua 
to  have  been  published  at  London  in  the  same  year,  also  in  4to. 

9.  Nioolai  Toihabdi  Harmonia  Graco-Latina.  Parisiis,  1707» 
foUo. 

M.  Toinard  drew  up  this  Harmony  for  his  ovni  private  use,  of 
which  only  five  or  six  copies  were  taken  for  the  use  of  his  friends: 
After  his  aecease  they  published  it  (as  he  had  desired  they  would) 
at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned.  It  has  long  been  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  for  the  care  and  diligence  which  its  author 
bestowed,  in  order  to  settle  the  several  circumstances  mentioned 
by  the  different  evangelists.  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  of 
particular  use  to  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  verbal  agreement 
of  the  evangelists ;  as  M.  Toinard  has  not  only  placed  in  ac[jacent 
oolumns  the  parallel  possages,  but  has  also  parallelized  even  single 
words. 

10.  Jo.  ReinhardiRus,  Harmonia  E vangelistarum,  ita  adomata, 
ut,  uiveatigat^  sedulo  textus  coharenti^  noUua  vanus^  nvo  tn^ 
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Jwtt  commeiitani  IO0O  eM»  quoit    Jentt^  1737-1790,  4  voli. 
ISmo. 

Wftlchiiu  pronounces  this  to  be  an  elaborate  and  learned  work. 
Tfatt  hannoniit  follows  Che  plan  of  those  who  vindicate  the  ehro- 
■oMeai  order  of  the  hiaiorf  related  fay  each  evangelist  The  text 
flf  &  mettd  smten  if  alto  eiplained  in  the  copiova  notes  of 
llRaa    Walchii  BibUotlwca,  vol  iv.  p.  Sai. 

11.  In  lite  jretr  1789  and  1T40,  Dr.DosDsrDox  pnbliriied  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Family  Expositor,  of  which  an 
•ceottnt  wUl  be  fimnd  in  a  subsequent  put  of  this  Appendix, 
l^ej  are  noticed  her«,  because  they  contain  a  hannony  of  the 
four  Gospels,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  executed  with  great 
judgment,  indep^ideatly  of  the  very  valuable  expoeitipn  and 
noliM  that  aoeompany  it. 

12.  The  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony.  By  Matthew 
PrtKivsToir,  LL.d.    London,  1747,  folio. 

This  hanoouist  orofesset  not  to  adhere  to  any  of  the  schemes  laid 
down  by  his  preaeceasora  for  arranging  the  evaiurelical  history. 
It  is  not  disposed  in  colomns,  like  the  works  of  Le  Ulerc,  Toinard, 
moA  others;  out  the  IMt  is  eidiibited  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  relato 
ike  various  diMoursesand  ftcts  teeorded  by  the  sacrsd  vrriters  in 
Iheir  identioal  woidi,  and  in  the  fliliest  manner  passible,  yet  so  as 
•a  avoid  tautology.  The  hisfory  Is  divided  into  chapters,  and  these 
we  subdivided  into  seetkvns  of  moderate  length.  Two  Chianolofical 
Diasertaijons  are  prefixed  1  1.  On  the  time  of  Herod's  death,  m  the 
l>irth  of  Jesus  Cfaiist,  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  and  the  year  of 
his  cmeilixion,  doc*  dsc.  S.  On  the  time  and  place  of  the  adoration 
•f  the  wise  meiL  Notes  are  subjoined  for  tne  elucidation  of  par- 
•ioukr  paMageih  The  work  is  executed  with  great  care,  and  may 
frequently  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

18.  The  Harmony  of  the  Pour  Oospelir;  hi  which  the  natural 
order  of  eadi  is  preserved,  with  a  paraphrase  and  notes.  By  J. 
MicKHroHT,  I^.D.  4to.  2  vols.  1766;  2d  edit'1763 ;  "dd edit  8vo. 
9  vols.  Edinburgh,  1804. 

Dr.  Macknight  closely  adheres  to  the  principle  of  Osiander;  but 
liis  paraphrase  and  commentary  contaiti  so  much  useful  information, 
diat  his  harmony  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  standard  book  among 
divines ;  it  is  in  the  lists  of  Bishops  Watson  'and  Tosuline.  The 
preliminary  disquisitions  greatly  enhance  iti  value.  Dr.  Macknight's 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Ruckersfelder,  and 

Kiblished  in  S  vols.  8vo.  at  Bremen  and  Deventer,  ITti.  Bishop 
aish  sayi,  that  whoever  makes  use  of  this  harmony  should  corn* 
tiare  with  it  Dr.  Lardner's  observations  on  it,  which  were  fint  pub- 
lished in  1764,  and  4re  reprinted  in  the  eleventh  volume  01  the 
octavo  edition,  and  in  the  nflh  vdume  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
iNforks. 

14.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  orij^iud  text 
is  disposed  after  Le  Clerc's  general  manner,  with  such  various 
readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  have  received  Wetstein's 
sanction  in  his  folio  edition  of  ^e  Greek  'Testament  Observa- 
tions are  subjoined  tending  to  settle  the  time  and  place  of  every 
transaction,  to  establish  the  series  of  &cts,  and  to  reconcile  seeoh 
ing  inconsistencies.  By  William  Nxwcoxx,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
OsBory  (afterwards  ArcU>ishop  of  Armagh}.  London,  1778,  folio. 

15.  An  English  Harmony  of  the  Poor  Evangelists,  generally 
disposed  after  the  maimer  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome, 
Archbishop  of  Aitnagh;  irith  a  Map  of  Palettint  divided  ac' 
tortKng  to  thi  hoetve  tribetf  Explanatory  Mtet,  and  Indexei. 
London,  1802,  8vo. 

The  Greek  Harmony  of  Archbishop  Newcome  has  long  been  held 
in  the  hiffhest  estimation;  but  its  bulk  and  price  necessarily  place 
it  beyona  the  reach  of  many  biblical  students.  In  publi^ing  this 
harmonv,  the  anonymous  compiler  (a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends)  has  rendered  to  JCndish  readers  the  same  service  wnich 
.that  learned  prelate  had  conferred  on  biblical  scholars  by  his  Iftrger 
Greek  work.  "  Several  trifling  alterations  have  been  adopted  in 
the  text,  and^  it  is  hoped,  generally  to  advantaae."    (Pieiace,  p.  v.) 


labours  or  Beaosobre  and  L'Enfant  Cahnet  Grotius,  the  Rev.  Dn. 
Hammond,  Harwood,  Shaw,  Doddridge,  from  the  harmony  of  the 
late  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Robert  Willan,  and  various  other 
sources.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  index  to  the  Purables 
delivered  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Table  for  finding  ai^  pasBage  of 
the  Gospels  in  this  Harmony.  Altc^ether, ''  the  form  in  which  this 
work  is  printed  is  extremely  convenient  {  so  much  so,  that  they, 
who  can  use  ihe  Greek,  may  be  glad  to  consult  the  English  octovo 
rather  than  the  unwieldy  i^o  of  the  archbishop."  <&iiish  Critic 
(O.  &).  vol.  xxii.  p.  437.) 

15*.  An  EngKsh  Harmony  of  the  Pour  Evangelists,  disposed 
after  the  maimer  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome,  Archbuihop 
^  Armi^h ;  tvith  Explanatory  JVbtet,  and  Indexcij  and  a  nev 
Map  •/ i^aleiHne,  dMded  into  TetrarcMetf  arui  th&ming  the 


8vo. 

Though  apparently  a  new  work,  this  is  a  mere  rsptint  of  ^ 
precedixur  Harmony,  with  the  omiasioa  in  the  title^psgeof  tae«gri 
**generaUy"  (which  the  original  compiler  had  pisopsrl;  iumti 
as  Archbishop  Newoome*s  method  was  only  genenlly  ioUowi^ 
and  with  the  variation,  which  the  reader  will  be  side  to  diatJanaL 
fiom  the  lines  above  printed  in  Italics.  Thedato of  tfaeotaiBi 
woik  is  in  Arabic  ii|(uras;  in  the  volnma^mdev  esnsidttsiiBii  Hs 
in  Roman  small  capital  letteia.  The /sis  «itata  which  thtofa^i 
coinpiler  had  iK>liciBd  axe  here  ceiTs^ed.  but  the  foUowisg  nm 
which  he  had  prefixed  to  his  table  of  contents,  vix  "  Tk  (u2im 
Jlted  to  each  tection  is  designed  to  mark  the  general  order  at  h^ 
view,  and  not  faitkfuUy  to  exhibit  its  contentsr  h  ooiiited :  miht 
table  of  contents,  which  in  the  origiaal  work  fills  teten  pqn  ^ 
eolumas,  is  here  printed  in  loog  tines,  ia /ear  pagss.  Tbtibti. 
six  pages  of  **  notes  and  illustrntiims"  are  heie  soii|Rwd  if 
thirW-Mrse  ,*  and  the  "  Table  lor  findiug  any  paasge  of  the  Goaib 
in  this  Harmony,"  which  fills  five  piigss  in  the  orinoal  editkoii 
here  compressed  into  four  pages.  The  Map  ii  ihe  omv  cew  utid»: 
it  eihibiis  Palestine,  divided  into  Tetrarchies,  and  oy  meauofa 
red  line  shows  the  travels  of  Jesus  Christ  In  one  oorner  of  it  s 
a  ground  plan  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  volone  ii  mj 
neatly  printed. 

IG.  A  Hannoiiy  ef  the  EvangriislB  in  Qmk;  to  viud  ai 
pvefizad  CritieBl  DtMOtalioiu  in  Bngliah.  By  Jcseph  Pkiii> 
LET,  LL.D.    London,  1778,  4to. 

17.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  Eng&h;  with  Critid 
Dissertations,  an  occasional  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  the  w 
of  the  unlearned.  By  Joseph  Peixstut,  LLJ).  LondM, 
1780,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  arrangement  is  followed  in  both  thenHv 
monies.  Dr.  Priestley  adopted  th^  opinion  of  some  indent  writes 
timt  the  minisiry  of  Jesus<^hfist  lifted  only  one  yssr,  m^yurni 
a  few  months.  For  an  account  of  thesetwo  pablieatioBimds 
Monthly  Review  (old  serieaV  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  89-^tti,  snl  nL  kir 
pp.  81--9a  161—173. 

18.  Synqpsia  Evai^psUonmi  Matthai,  Maid,  et  Lueat  tiai  em 
'm  Jaaania  Perioo|Uf>  que  hirtoriam  passiflnisd  nmnctjoui 
historis^n  eomplectttiitur.  TextHmTaoeDiuit»etSBlsctuaiMlioiiii 
f arietatom  m^seh  J.  J.  GminBACB.  BsAm,  177Q,  %fo,  S&h 
secunda,  emendatior  et  auctior.  Hale  SaxQuom,  1797,  Aa 
Editio  quarta,  18S3,  8vo. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  sjmopsis,  Bishop  Mardk  renaHb,  ii.  sol 
to  give  a  chronological  series  of  events,  but  to  repreMtin  puillel 
columns  all  those  sections  which  are  common  to  the  Goipels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  the  Gospel  of  John  (euept  the  Int 
part)  being  omitted,  because  the  rest  of  it  has  so  rorf  UMe  nattef 
m  common  with  the  other  three.  In  order  to  niskeafewtn]» 
positions  as  possible,  Mark's  order  is  generally  retained,  because  it 
b  the  iUme  with  that  of  Luke,  as  far  as  relates  to  ffae  ftes  wlikfa 
are  common  to  all  three.  Those  parts  which  eaeh svugelsihii 
peculiar  to  himself,  are  inserted  m  inlennediato  tectkpi.  'Ae 
learned  transUtor  of  Michaelis  pronounces  the  diipoatieooTtht 
whole  work  to  be  very  commodious,  and  adds,  that  he  bpsofoD 
harmony,  which  afi&ras  so  much  assistance  in  the  investlgatioDaf 
the  origin  of  the  first  Gospels.  In  1812,  an  English  SpopM^nt 
first  three  Oospels,  including  the  last  fow  ekspteri  cf  St  M 
Gospd,  was  published  in  Svo.  on  die  plan  of  Gncsbaeh't  sot 
Witt  some  variations,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  PuaMer,  who  to  mdi 
the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  the  standard  to  which  die  other  Gofsi 
are  adapted.  Valuable  as  Griesbach's  ^mopsis  cenfosiedly«,iiw 
of  his  transpositions  have  been  deemed  arbitrary,  sod  foaw  uuMj 
ant  passages  were  omittod  by  him.  To  obviato  ihese  M&m,  MM 
De  Wetto  and  Liicke  have  compiled  a  new  sjmopiif  fi»B^ 
bach's  third  edition,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  enltre  pseeifM  dm 
Gospels  with  their  parallels;  at  the  foot  of  each  pig«.th^Mie 
given  the  principal  various  lections  froraGriesbsch'i  critical  eddioa 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  have  snpriied  brief  notice  of 
the  argumenti  or  contonts  of  each  seetkm.  lie  title  of  tho  rery 
useful  publication  is. 

It.  Synopsis  EvangeUorum  Matflusi,  MarcS,  et  Loee,  ton 
Panllelis  Joanaia  Perieopia.  £s  reonukme  Oiisibsdifi,  cob 
seieeta  Lectionttm  varietate.  ConeinnavemiiC^  «t  Brew  Aijgt' 
mentorum  Notationes  adjeoerunt  Guil^  Mart  Leber.  D«  Wim. 
et  Frid*  LtrcKx.    Betulmi,  1818,  4to. 

SO.  Diatessaron,  sive  Integra  Historia  Domini  ntietn  Jea 
Chrtsti,  Grwca.  Ex  quatuor  Evangeliis  mter  se  coUsti*,  ipajj 
Evangelistarum  verbis  aptd  et  ordinate  dispositis  confectA.  «» 
jungitur  Bvangeliorum  brevis  Harmonia.  Edidit  J.  Wbiti, 
6.T.P.  Ling.  Arab.  Prot  Versionis  Syriacaj  PhUoieniaiKlw. 
Test  Interpres.  Oxonii,  i  Typographeo  Clarendoniino,  IW, 
amall  8vo. 

A  Diatessaron  is  the  result  and  suramaiy  of  a  Hsrswnji.  IimJ 
laUer  the  whole  text  of  the  four  evangelists  is  g  ven,  ooljr « ^ 
ranged  in  columns  that  their  paralleliBBfls  and  difference  mar" 
exactly  seen:  whereas,  in  a  diatessaron, one  contiBucd narauw ■ 
selected  fiom  the  four,  avoiding  aU,repetitionsdf  ihe  auoe  ottv 
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lar  ivordi.    Piofoim  Wbitt.  fimiM  hit  bcMMlAiHf  and  cccrMtlf 

printed  volume  on  die  e«eeIkot  Hattnxmjr.of  ArehblibiQp.,Nei>^ 
epme,  except  in  the  port  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jeaus  Chiut, 
m  which  he  haa  followed  the  arrangement  of  faeta  jmpoted  bv 
Mr.  Wait  and  Dr.  Townaon«  in  iheir  wnriv  on  this  suhject,  whic( 
are  notieed  in  the  tt^tt  cd.  The  tim«  find  place  in  which  each 
event  happened*  vte  jodiciously  noticed  in  the  nurgini :  a  map  of 
Pftleatine  i»  prefixed  j  and  a  very  u«eliUi  ihough  concise,  Cvangeli- 
orum  Hartmnia,  which  n  added  at  O^e  end,- cpnnacta  the  whole 
mth  pecuQa^  clearness  In  1802^  Br.  White^a  woiIl  waa  tmnslated 
into  Latin  hy  t&e  Rev.  f  .'Ilurlwafl,  who  retained  the  chief  part 
of  the  pfofeaaor'a  titl^,  and  adopted  principally  the  lAtin  veraion 
^  CaatelUo;  although*  where  tne  editor  regairded  hia  phraaea  as 
nrced  and  aiSectod  (as  they  aometimea  are),  he  has  had  leeourse  t^ 
the  versions  of  Be^  Tremellius,  and  the  Vulgate.  This  publica- 
tion may  be  of  uae  to  those,  who,  in  readinff  the  Greek,  are  occa* 
aiooallx  todooed  to  cdnadlt  a-  irantelatidto;  w.  Thirlwiill'alito  pnb. 
Med,  in  16(0,  an  Eacliali.  Diolejaciroii,  or  Hislon/  €f  tmr  1m4 
JesuM  Ckmtf.compiUd  from  the  Jour  CrofpUw  according  to  the  av^ 
tkorized  vernoh,  ovo.  and  12ino.  pome  brief  gotea,  and  a  conciae  but 
oaeful  introduction  are  annexed,  together  with  a  map  of  Faleatine. 

81.  DiatMiaroii;  os  the  Goepel  Histoiy,  from  the  Text  of  the 
Paar  £  vangeliatSj  in  a  connected  Series.  With  N«l«t  critical 
and  explanatory,  \fj  Robert  TtfoxMv.  EdiBbttTgh  end  London, 
1^08,  »vo. 

!fi24  The  United  Gospel ;  or,  Mihistiy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
JeaiiB  Christ,  conhbiDed  from  itie  Nanationa  of  ibe  Four  ttmt^ 
geUata*    ByR*  and  M.  Wiilaw.    London,  1806,  8vo. 

Thia  ia  the  (kird  edition  of  a  very  uaefnl  DiaUnarm,  &r  aiich 
tne  work  in  effect  is.  The  iint  impreaaion  appeared  in  IT&tt,.  and 
the  second  in  1786,  under  the  liame  of  the  late  eminent  pl^aiciaa 
Dr.  Robert  Willan.  It  profeaaea  to  exhibit  the  eventa  of  the  Goapel 
hiatory  in  a  connected  chain  ot  order  of  auccettion;  and,  b^  com- 
bining the  accounts  of  each  ovaAgeliat,  to  relate  in  theiy  Own  worda 
v^etf  ineideatj  widi  all  ita  ctfcuinstanoe^  at  fnll  length.  Hie 
notea  which  aeeompany  the  work  aito  judicioiMly  aelebted;  th^. 
relate  chiedy  to  the  mam^^nu  cuatoma,  opihiona,  and  expreaaiona, 
proverbial  or  allegbrfcal,  among  the  eaatem  nations,  with  which 
the  generality  of  readers  cannot  ht  ihmiliarly  acquainted. 

.  33.  A  ^rnopsia  of  the  Fotii  Evangelists ;  or,  a  regular  &ktOiy 
of  the  ooncepfion,  birth,  doctrine,  imracles,  dei^th,  resurrection, 
and  asoeoaioB  of  Jemia  Ohiiat,  in  the  woida  of  Ike  JBvangeUata* 
By  Charlea  TnoxsOir,  8vo.    Phikdelphia,  1815. 

The  venemble  author  of  thia  Hannony,  Whoae'tranalatiOn  of  die 
dd  Testament  ia  noticed  in  a  aubaequent  page  of  thia  Appendix, 
cbnsiderihg  the  Doapel  aa  itaemous  of  remarkable  thinsa  aaid  and 
done  by  Jesaa  Chfiat,  haa  hete  arranged  them  accdnTing  to  the 
dates,  places,  and  circumatancea,  which  he  fbond  expreaaly  men- 
tioned m  the  aeveral  Gospels.  He  has  employied  a  literal  nunala- 
tion  of  the  very  wonis  of  the  evangelists,  without  any  omission  or 
addition,  excepting  that  he  has  inserted  explanations  of  peonliat* 
phrases  and  technical  terms  between  brackets  [  ].  tt  la  very 
respectably  executed;  and  at  the  end  there  are  fUfy  pages  of  notes, 
ekiefly  explanatory  of  the  manners  tfnd  customs  of  tho  Jews* 

24.  An  Harmony  of  (he  Fotir  G<Mpela ;  or,  a  series  of  the  Naiw 
ratives  of  the  Evangelists,  so  colle^t^  and  disposed,  as  to  bring 
the  whole  into  one  regnhr  relation;  with  notes,  select^  from 
various  authora.    By  John  Caambxbs.    London,  1813,  8vo. 

S5.  A  Chnmologioal  Haalory  of  o«nr  Lord  and  SavioQi  JesM 
Christ,  from  the  compontided  texts  of  the  Pour  Holy  fivange* 
lists;  or,  the  English  IMatesttron ;  with  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
explanatory  notea,  aiid  illuatiationsi  from  late  oriental  travellera 
and  rabbinical  writers^  dbc  dec  By  the  Rev.  R.  WASinim*  ^itfi 
and  London,  1819, 8va 

26.  Goncordanee  do  QjaaAn  EVaxtgi^list^w,  anivant  TOrdio  do 
Itichaelis,    Paria^  1828,  12m6. 

This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  only  detached  haimony  of  the  Goapela 
pliant  in  the  French  language:  it  ia  drawn  up  agreeably  to  the 
Older  of  Michiielis  in  his  hankumy  or  tablo  of  contents  to.  ui'e  four 
evangelists,  which  ferma  part  of  his  intreduotion  to  the  New  Tee* 
tament.  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  49ui.8a  of  Bishop  Marsh's  English  tiansht- 
tion;  or  vol.  iiitppi  li8*-98  of  M»  Chenevidi«'s  French  tnndation.) 
fke  total  absence  of  a  l^le  of  content^  or  even  of  the  atmmariea 
of  the  contents  given  to  each  section,  by  Michaeiia,  greatfy  leaaena 
the  utility  of  thia  volume  aa  a  book  of  reference  to  iha  Ftondi 
reader. 

27.  The  Monotesaaron ;  or,  the  Gospel  Hiatoiy,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangeliata,  harmonized  and  chronologiodly  airanged, 
tn  a  new  Translation  from  the  Text  of  GrieabacL  By  the  Rev. 
lohn  8.  THoxpaoir.    Baltimore,  1829,  8vo. 

.  28.  Synopsis  Evangelionim  Matthsi,  Mard  et  Lues,  com 
vvmia  Pericopb  Paiallelia.    Textum  ex  ordine  Grieabachii 
tiapertitum,  com  varia  Scriptura  selecta,  edidit  Mauritina  Robdi- 
^B.    Halia  Saxonum,  1829,  8vo. 

A  oommoiioua  ajrnopiii  of  the  firrt  three  Goapela.  The  order 
if  Dr.  Gr  tf'Mch  (aee  ri  ]i  la  p.  6a)  ia  IbUowed  m  the  diapoaitkm 


of  die  text<  bait  tiioaydopria  Itaolf'ii  iiTlM  inlb  ««  pgNi^  afln 
tho  plan  of  De  Wette  aad  laieoko.^  Vne  annnwieo  of  Oent^nlB 
premced  lo  eadi  aOetion  are  principally  taken  tkm  Dr.  Knapped 
critical  edition.  Great  paina  have  been  hestowwl  on  the  pnnetoa 
tian  of  ihoa  worky  the  typogmphioal  oiocWion  'of  whkh  ia  very 
neat. 

29.  QoafOor  tivangdionnn  Tabato  Synopllcn.  Jnxta  hh 
tionea  temporia  quoad  fieri  potuit  compoeuiit,  annotationibuaquo 
ox  peifiekaa  aectionum  ajngulan^m  cdSatione  inatruxit,  Henriena 
NiooUma  CLAuaxir.    fiannis,  1829^  8vo. 

No  part  of  die  Greek  toitt  ia  primod  in  thia  wotk,  in  which  tho 
author  has  taken  singular  paina  in  a<^}uating  the  order  of  eVenta 
from  a  minnte  and  laborioni^  collation  of  the  parallel  paasagea  in 
the  four  evangc^ta. 

80r  Htfttioite' £««il^]i«it  4ve  Q«MtnOr  Evtegetia  Gnecft, 
mo  teaxg^i^  ot  ramnrMrie  kjereea  tpmxqtie  diMribnta.  Edktft 
Bd^vurdna  Ounwinu^  A.M'.    Oxonii,  1880,  8vo. 

8i^.  I^Baerlatfena  npoh  tho  FVincipleil  and  Arrangeinent  of  i 
Harmony  of  the  Goapela.  By  'the  Rev.  Edward  Gbc8wxll^ 
MA.    Otford,  ^830,  3  v^|s.  9vo. 

The  fundaibental  principles  of  Mr.  Gresweli's  Harmony  are,  1 
That  the  kit  thrOe  Go«|iok  are  regolar  Domaosiiiona;  %,  l%at  St 
\  Matthew's  Gospel  is  partly  regnlar  and  partly  irregular ;  S.  That 
each  of  the  Gospels  was  written  m  the  order  in  which  it'stands^ 
4.  That  the  Goapela  laat  writti0D>  in  crvery  inatanoe,  woro  sopplec* 
mental  to  the  porior  Gospels^  **■  Hia  haEmonv  fimaa  bat  a  portion  of 
the  valnaUo.  ^aitioal  a|ifpaiatus,  which  he  naa  eonstructed  for  the 
benefit  of  die  critieal  atadont ;  and>  taken  tosedi^r  with  the  Bisser* 
tationa,  it  Will  enable  tho  reader  to  make  Tkitnaelf  master  of  tho 
whole  ranse  of  inqadry  relating  to  the  chronology  of  the  New  Teso 
tamont,  ana  the  atracture  and  compoaition  of  the  Gospels."  (fielec* 
tic  Review  for  Jane.  1833,  vol.  ix.  Third  Seriea,  p.  313.) 

31.  A  HarmOQj  of  the  Foiir  Goapela  te  tho  English  Autho- 
rUed.ver8to%  arranged  according  to  Greawell'a  '^Harmonli 
Evangelica"  in  Greek,  witU  references  to  hw  Disaeirtationa  otoiilo 
aame.    By  R.  Mixraia.    London,  1833,  8vo. 

A  neceaaazy  companion  to  Mr.  Oreawell'a  elaborote  worka. 

32.  A  Hannany  of  the  Four  GoapelB,  founded  on  tho  Arrange* 
ment  of  the  Hahnonia  BvangeHca  lyy  the  Rcfv.  Edward  Greaweli 
Wtdi  the  Practice  Reflections  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  BicKXRaTBTH.    London,  1832,  8vo. 


SECTION  HL 

HABMOlflBS  or  PABTICUiAR  PARTS  OF  THX  FOUR  006PICL8. 

1.  A  Sannony  and  Bjtpoaition  of  ourbleaaed  Lotd^s  last  Pro^ 
pfaecy ;  in  which  the  Bdfficultiaa  ihat  have  hitherto  perplexed 
cdmmentatora  are  aatfitfiiotorily  explained.  Bjr  J6hn  FAHiriir, 
AJ3.  Bubhn,  1832, 8vo. 

The  principal  deatgn  of  this  publication  is  to  prove  that  the  de 
tails  which  aregiven  in  Matt  xxiv.  15-^-22.,  Mark  xiii.  14—20.. 
and  Luke  xxi.  20->24.,  refer  to  two  events,  different,  distinct,  ana 
distant  from  each  other:  the  one,  the  destruction  of  jenisalem  by 
the  Romans-«an  event  tong^  past ;  die  other  still  future,  and  likely 
to  occur  about  the  restoration  of  the  Jfew&  Mr.Pannin  considers 
that  Luke's  account  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  while  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  refer  to  the  second  ad- 
vent of  Christ :  and  he  has  dovntod  twenty-three  pages  to  prove 
that  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  the  latter  two 
evangelists,  is  popery. 

2.  Observationa  onHib  Hiatory  dl  ihe  Evidences  of  the  Ro- 
aurrection  of  Jeeoa  Christ  By  Gilbert  WxaT,  Eaq.  London, 
1747,  8vo. 

The  multiplied  editiona  of  thia  mo^^.  valuable  treatiae,  which 
placea  the  hiatory  of  the  resurrection  on  impregnable  g^und,  sufii> 
cienlly  attest  its  value,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  de- 
servedly, hold.  '  Mi^.  West  hAd  for  ntlm^  laieiwd  to  Iho  blandish- 
menta  of  infidelity ;  and  the  tftrtitise  in  qiieitiqo  was  writteo  in 
conaeouence  of  the  inquiriea  which  he  oonacientioaaly  inatitoted 
into  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  of  which  he  lived  and  died  a 
bright  ornament  Hia  Work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  lu- 
nnnoitt  and  aatiafiicto^  manner  in  whibh  -he  haa  harmonized  thO 
aeveral  accounta  of  the  evangelical  hiatory  of  the  resurrection. 

3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Goapela,  ao  far  aa  relates  to  our 
8aviour*8  Reaurrection,  with  a  commentary  and  notes.  By 
Richard  Parrt.    London,  1765,  4to. 

4.  A  Diaconrae  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Inter- 
ment to  the  Aacendon  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaua  Chriat 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomaa  Towvaoir,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond.   Oxford  and  London,  1793,  8vo. 

In  thia  very  jndicioua  work  (which  waa  edited,  after  the  learned 
author*!  deoeaae,  by  Dr.  John  Loveday)  the  harmony  of  the  four 
0 vangeiicd  acoounia  of  the  reanrrection  ia  exhibited  in  four  paralle. 


HARMOIOES  OF  TBB  A0T8  OF  THB  APOaTLES. 


[8i0r.1f.|« 


colaniM,  %ith  a  «all«t»nl  pftiaplitttM,  the  order  of  which  is  U- 
lustimted  and  confinaed  l^  wious  obMrvaiiooi.  Dr.  TownMO 
IMofeaMt  to  tread  nearly  in  the  Iboutepi  of  Mr.  Weel,  whose  rea- 
■onlng  he  enibrcee  by  new  oonBiderations ;  and  he  has  illustrated 
his  accounts  by  a  new  arrangement,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
some  explanatory  particulars.  He  "  accurately  discriminates  the 
respective  particulars  of  the  three  days  of  our  Sariour's  crucifix- 
ion and  resurrection,  minutely  considers  every  circumstance  in  the 
different  relations,  reconciles  apparent  inoonsbtencies,  accounts 
for  particular  ominions.  and  furnishes  a  clear  and  consistent  histo- 
ry,  confirmed  by  considecatioas  and  representations,  in  which  mnoh 
learning  is  displayed,  without  any  parade."  (British  Critic,  O.  &, 
vol.  i.  p.  73.)  These  "  Observations'*  of  Dr.  Townson  are  also  ex- 
tant in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  hit  works, 
published  at  London,  in  1810,  in  two  volumes,  Svo. 

6.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  from  the  Resnnection  to  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  in  which  the 
English  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  orderly  exhibited 
in  appropriate  columns.  Observations  are  sul^ined  tending  to 
investigate  the  true  evangelical  sense,  reconcile  seeming  discre- 
pancies, and  defend  the  order  of  the  facts  laid  down  in  the  Har- 
mony.   By  Thomas  Cbakfiild,  AJ3.    Dublin,  1795,foli6b 

This  publication  was  originally  an  academical  exercise,  under- 
taken in  punuanoe  of  a  theological  subject,  given  b^F  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Graves,  to  the  gentlemen  attending  his  divimty  class.  The 
author  professes  to  follow  Dr.  Townson^  scheme,  with  some  few 
variations.  His  work  was  published  with  a  recommendatory  cha- 
lacter  given  by  the  Dn.  Graves  and  Barrett  (at  that  time  the  divi- 
nity lecturers  m  the  University  of  Dublin);  who  state  that,  in  their 
opinion,  **  it  contains  much  accurate  research,  and  much  useful  in- 
formation ;  and,  therefore,*'  that  they  "  shall  not  hesitate  Id  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  students  in  divinity  attending  their 
lectures." 

6.  The  Bnrial  and  Reeorrectton  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelists.  From  the  German  of  John  David  Mi- 
ehaelis.  [By  Sir  George  Duckbtt,  Bart]  London,  1837,  13mo. 

"  If  any  person  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  all  that  the  very 
spirit  of  subtlety  and  mischief  can  produce  against  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  we  should  recommend  them  by  all  means  to  peruse 
the  little  work  of  Michaelis  on  this  subjject,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English.  This  celebrated  critic  hss  there  con- 
sidered almost  every  cavil  with  which  the  wit  or  malice  of  the 
adversaries  has  been  able  to  assail  the  evidence  of  this  great  event 
And  we  may  safely^  venture  to  predict  that  every  intelliffent  and 
honest  examiner  of  these  objections  will  pronounce,  with  Michaelis, 
that  the  whole  is  '^  a  contest  between  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  imagination  of  the  unbeliever;**  and  that  with  very  mw 
exceptions,  the  cavils  are  so  stupid  and  frivolous  as  to  make  their 
aothon  worthy  of  sound  flagellation ;  or  so  shamefully  disingenu- 
ous as  righteously  to  entitle  them  to  the  honours  of  the  pillory. 
In  referring  our  readers  to  this  treatise,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ap- 
prise them,  by  way  of  caution,  that  on  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
the  laxity  of  the  author's  notions  is  somewhat  greater  than  would 
be  approved  by  the  Anglican  school  of  divinity.  So  for  as  relates 
to  mere  matters  of  foot  he  is  much  disposed  to  place  the  evange- 
lists (or  at  all  events  those  two  of  them  who  were  not  apostles^ 
precisely  on  the  footin^^  of  so  many  ordinary  mortal  witnesses.  He 
contends,  however,  auite  irresistibly,  that  tneir  testimony,  even  so 
considered,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  place  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt"  (British  Critic  and  Theologi- 
cal Review,  vol  v.  pp^  331,  332.) 


SECTION  IV, 


HARK0NIE8  OF  THE   ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  AMD  Or  THB 

AF08TOL10  EPISTLES. 

1.  Tn  Apostolical  History,  containing  the  Acts,  Labours, 
Travels,  Sermons,  Discourses,  Miracles,  Successes,  and  8afbr- 
ings  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  from  Christ's  Ascension  to  the  De- 
Mruction  of  Jerusalem.  Also  a  Narration  of  the  particular 
times  and  occasions  upon  which  the  Apostolical  Epistles  wen 


wntten,  together  with  «  bfwf  antlytieiJ  Ptoapbise  of  (he^ 
By  Samnei  Cbadock,  BJ).    London,  1673,  Mio. 

This  author,  an  eminent  non-conformist  divine,  slso  wnu'A 

{>lain  and  brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation,"  now  snpenedcd  br 
ater  and  better  worlcs;  '*The  Old  Testament  Histoiy  BfethoJ. 
ized,"  folio,  now  also  superseded  by  the  valuable  work  of  Mr* 
Townsend,  noticed  in  pa^e  5A.  nqntt ;  and  the  **  Harmony  of  th« 
Four  Evangelists,"  likewise  noticed  in  page  69.  **  Cndocri  ihm 
volumes  are  very  valuable :  the  last  two,  on  the  New  TettuMQi 
are  much  better  than  the  first,  on  the  Old.  His  extncti  in  ^ 
maivin  fVom  Hammond,  Ligfatfoot,  and  Grotius,  ars  teryj^Oaou. 
and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  i  never  read  any  one  author  Uuit  nmi 
me  more  in  what  relates  to  the  New  Testament"  (Dr.  Doddridre.) 
The  book  is  by  no  means  dear,  which  to  students  is  sgrsst  adnfr 
tage. 

2.  A  History  of  the  First  FUnting  of  Christianity,  tskenfrm 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles.  Together  widi  (fae 
remarkable  Facts  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Histoiy,  within  thk 
period.  By  George  Beksoit,  D.D.,  4to.  Londbn,  1735 ;  Sd,  mJ 
best  edition,  1756,  3  vols,  usually  bound  in  one. 

Though  this  work  does  not  profeas  to  be  a  harmony  of  Ae  Aca 
of  the  Apostles  and  of  their  Apiatlea.  it  mmr  justly  be  cotajdeisd 
as  one.  Besides  illustrating  the  hiatDnr  of  the  Acts  thraqgiugt 
and  most  of  the  Epistles,  bjf  a  view  or  the  history  of  the  tarn, 
the  occasions  of  the  seveiul  £pistlee,  and  the  state  of  the  chmthei 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  the  ieamed  author  bm  inoorponid 
a  paraphrastic  abstract  of  those  Epistles  in  the  mder  of  tine  wbci 
they  were  written ;  and  hss  also  established  the  truth  of  the  Cbm. 
tian  religion  on  a  number  of  facts,  the  most  pnUic,  importsot,  aaf 
incontestable.  It  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  help  to  (he  stud/of  ibi 
Epistles ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  scarcity  renden  it  iccea 
ble  to  few. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  related  in  Scripture;  kl 
in  whieh  his  Epistles  are  inserted  in  that  part  of  the  Histoij  tD 
which  they  are  supposed  respectively  to  belong;  with selsct  Nott^ 
critical  and  explanatory,  and  relating  to  persons  and  pbeei,  ud 
a  map  of  the  countries  in  which  the  apostle  trareOed.  B/  h 
seph  Gumey  Bbvav.    London,  1807,  8vo. 

The  narrative  of  St  Paul's  life  is  studiously  relsted  in  the  ray 
words  of  Scripture,  having  only  such  additional  matter  si  it  ikc«i> 
sary  to  introduce  or  connect  the  several  parts.  Attenticm,  bowerff 
has  been  paid  to  the  task  of  selectingt  fiom  diflermt  nuaaTiif 
New  Testament,  such  passages  as  belong  to  the  renuvckiiBtf 
the  history.  The  notes  are  pnncipally  selected  from  ttis  b»t  cntia 
and  commentators,  and  those  which  are  geographical  an  (be  anr 
conspicuous,  and  stamp  a  real  value  on  the  worit ;  wbich,  thoorii 
desired  for  young  persons  of  his  own  religious  conmnioQCru 
Society  of  Friends),  may  be  studied  with  advantace  bjr  Ukm  of 
every  other  class  of  Cfairistians,  especially  such  as  Bare  nx  oanf 
commentators  within  their  reach,  **  without  danger  of  finiini  uj 
thing  introduced  which  can  give  the  smallest  l)ias  tomrdi  vaj 

Srinciple  that  is  not  really  and  truly  Christian."   (Britaii  Critic 
L  &,  vol.  xxxiii.  pb  477.) 

4.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Aposdes,  to  whicb 
is  added,  a  Sunmiary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  fiomn, 
M.A.     Cambridge,  1800,  4to. 

This  Harmony  of  the  Apostolic  Episdes  difiers,  in  ils  faniiri 
structure,  from  the  three  publications  last  noticed.  It  "cowtssa 
two  columns,  in  the  first  of  which  a  kind  of  cootinned  Epsties 
fbimed,  principally,  but  not  entirely,  from  the  Episds  to  the  woaii; 
which  the  author  cooeiders  as  intended  more  particnlarly  ibr  i» 
lineation  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  to  the  apeciilatire  {sit 
This  continued  text  or  clue  is  printed  in  a  narrow  colDmn  ini  i 
large  letter,  which  gives  room  for  the  intniductionof  all  thepaiaua 
passages  in  the  second  column,  which  is  much  brosder,  ^^^^ 
m  a  closer  form  and  smaller  type.  The  whole  is  ^^tg^.^ 
four  principal  divisions.  1.  Introductoiy  address.  &  Doctnoal  i» 
struction.  3.  Practical  precepts.  4.  Conclnsioo.  IniiuiwsrCM 
whole  substance  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  is  ft"^^*  "r.^ 
particular  passages  are  found  by  means  of  a  table  at  the  eodpTM 
book.  Solgoined  to  this  Harmony  is  the  «  Summaiy  cf  tiie  £?»"; 
in  which  the  view  of  the  contents  is  designed  fo  be  conijewr 
conveyed,  according  to  the  author's  system.'*  Thispsit  amim 
by  a  very  useful  selection  of  notes.  "Mr.  Hoberis  deienFei  w 
highest  commendation  for  his  seal  and  diligence  ia  thus  ilMn^Jf 
the  Epistles,  and  for  the  attention  and  acvteness  ttuu|^^  ?!; 
gesting  their  very  various  oontenta."  (British  Critic,  a  &,  toi.  ° 
pp.4lS-isi.) 
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CHAPTER  m. 


APOCBTFHAL    BOOKS    XVD    WBITIKOS. 


SECTION  L 


▲POCBTPBAL  BOOKS  OF  THB  OLD  TB8TA1CB1IT. 


Thb  Apocryphal  Books,  attached  to  the  Old  Testament,  an 
to  be  fbiuid  in  the  various  Polyglott  Editions  of  the  Bible^  and 
also  in  most  of  the  laxfer  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Vernon. 
Br.  Masch  (BifaL  Sacr.  Part  I  pp.  427—436.)  has  described  the 
'various  editions  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  as  well  collectively  as 
of  paflicnlar  Books.  Thp  following  are  the  principal  and  more 
•asily  procurable  editions,  including  some  which  have  appeared 
•ubseqnently  to  the  date  of  his  pubKcation. 

1.  Libri  Yeteris  Testament!  Apoczyphi  omnes,  Gr«oe,  ad  Ex< 
«mplar  Y^ioanum  emendatiasime  expressi.  [Cuift  Lndolphi 
Iavsobvii]  Franooftirti  ad  Mcsnum,  1694,  6vo. 

S.  Libri  Apoeryphi,  Orsoe.  Introductionem  prsmSsit  Oeorgius 
Johannes  Hbbkivs,    Hale,  171 1,  8vo. 

Tfao  intnduelion  was  subsequently  printed  in  a  separata  Ions, 
ib4I(k 

3.  Libri  Yeteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi.  Textum  Gracum 
Tecognorit,  et  Yaiiarum  Lectionum  Delectum  adjedt,  Joannes 
Chrktianus  Gulielmus  ArousTi.    Lipeia,  1804,  8vo. 

4.  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical  and  Historical 
Observations  prefixed  to  each  Book :  also  two  Introductory  Dis- 
courses, the  tet,  explaining  the  Distinctions  between  Canonical 
and  Apocryphal  Writings,  estimating '  the  Yalue  of  the  latter, 
and  ascertaining  the  time  when  they  were  introduced  as  Eccle- 
siastical Books  into  the  Service  of  the  Church.  The  second, 
•illustrating  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 

Testament  in  religious  and  moral  views,  in  matters  of  fidth  and 
'practice,  in  style,  composition,  and  allusion ;  with  a  Sketch  of 
.the  Histonr  of  the  Jews  from  the  Cessation  of  Prophecy  in  Ma- 

bchi,  to  the  final  dissolution  of  their  State  under  the  rSmperor 

Yespasian,  a.  d.  70.    By  Charles  Wxxsob,  D.D.    Edinbuigh, 

1601,  8vo. 

5.  The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees  in  English.  With  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  By  Henry  Cottob,  D.CJj.  Oxford,  188S,  8vo. 

Of  the  Apocrjrphal  Books  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Maccabees, 
some  account  will  be  finmd  in  Yol.  IL  pp.  29S2,  893.  Dr.  Cotton 
has  collected  them  together  in  this  beauufully  printed  volume,  and 
has  for  the  fa-tt  time  aiven  an  English  tmnslation  of  what  are 
called  the  fourth  and  fifth  books ;  axid  he  has  successfully  adapted 
the  style  and  language  of  his  venion  to  those  of  the  preceding 
books,  as  closely  as  was  consistent  with  a  careful  adherence  to  the 
original.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  very  numerous  notes,  a 
▼uuable  critical  Introduction,  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Families 
of  the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  together  with  a  Chronological 
Table,  and  a  copious  Index.  This  work  is  a  necessary  supplement 
.to  every  edition  of  our  authorized  English  Yersion  of  the  Bible. 

6.  fikipientia  Jesu  filii  Sirachi,  Grace*  Textum  ad  fidem  Codd. 
et  Yersionum  emendavit  et  illustravit  Joh.  Guil.  Livsb,  Gedant, 
1795,  8vo. 

7.  Liber  Jesu  Siracids  Gnce :  ad  fidem  Codicum  et  Yersion- 
tun  emendatus,  et  perpetna  adnotatione  illustratus,  a  Car.  GottL 

•  Bbbtscbbxideb.    Itatisbon,  1806,  8vo. 

**  This  work  is,  without  contradiction,  the  best  that  has  appeared 
on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus ;  and  the  Commentary  is  an  excellent 
critique."  (Classical  Journal,  voK  v.  p.  4.)  It  **  deserves  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  library  of  eveiy  theological  scholar.    The  Greek 

text  has,  undoubtedly,  been  very  much  corrupted Dr.  Bret- 

achneider  has  spared  no  labour  in  his  valuable  collection  of  read- 
ings from  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  fiom  that  MS.  on 
which  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  Poljrglott  was  foonded,  and 
fiom  various  other  sources.  Much  interesting  matter  will  be  found 
m  nis  elabonte  Prolegomena,  and  in  the  five  dissertations  at  the 
cloee  of  the  volume.  His  perpetual  annotations  on  the  text  aflbrd 
evidence  of  freat  critical  ability  and  theological  information,  but 
perhaps  exhibit  a  little  of  that  tedious  prolixitv  which  is  not  un- 
common in  the  German  school."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  vol. 
ix.  p.  26a) 

8.  Liber  EoclesiasticQa.  The  Book  of  the  Church;  or,Eocl6- 
siastieas :  tranalated  flmn  the  Latin  Yulgate.  By  Lid^e  Howabb* 
London,  1837,  royal  8vo. 


p.  96dL)    In  pp,  366—978.  there  is  an  analysis,  with  speolmeas 
of  this  publication. 

9  a.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  With 
Testimonies  and  Notes  ex- 
planatory of  the  Text. 


To  which  is  piefixed  Yarious 
Readings. 


Translated  into  English  firom 
the  Hebrew,  by  Alcuin,  of 
Britain,  who  went  a  Pilgrinv- 
age  into  the  Holy  Land. 


is  twice  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture,  vii.  in  Josh.  x. 
la  and  in  SSam.  L  1&  in  both 
which  Places  it  is  appealed  to 
as  a  Work  of  Credit  and  Ro- 
putation,  and  as  such  was  at 
that  Time  had  in  great  Esteem. 

Printed  in  the  year  MDCCLI. 
4to. 


9  b.  The  Book  of  Jasher :  With 
Testimonies  and  Notes,  Crt« 
tieal  and  Si»iorical,  expla- 
natory of  the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  Yarious 
Readings,  and  a  PreHndnary 
JKttertation,  proving'  the 
AuthenHcity  of  the  ffork. 

Translated  into  Englldi  firom 
the  Hebrew,  by  Flaecue  AU 
bmuo  Alcoinut  of  Britain, 
Abbot  of  Canterbury  Who 
went  a  Pilgrimage  into  the 
Holy  Land,  and  Pe-'tia, 
where  he  discovered  thio  vo* 
htme,  in  the  city  of  Oaxna, 

**!§  mot  Ots  written  in  the  Book 
afjaakerf*    Joshua  x.  la 

•*  Behold  it  iewriUen  in  the  Book 
ofJather:*    SSam.  i.l8 


>)m 


It  is  a  miserable  attempt  at  an  English  veruon  of  Ecclesiasticus, 

a  the  Latin  trans!3:ion  of  the  Ya&ate."  ^Christ.  Rcmem.  vol.  ix. 


Bristol:  Printed  for  the  Editor, 
by  Philip  Rose,  20,  Broad- 
mead,  MDCCCXXIX.  4t«. 

Of  the  literary  forgenr  contained  in  the  volume  or  rather  pamphlet 

Kinted  in  the  year  1761  (9  o.),  the  following  account  is  given  by 
r.  Rowe-Mores,  a  diligent  topographer  and  antiquary  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy,  in  his  **  Diseertation  upon  English  iVpographical 
Founders  and  Founderies,"  published  in  1778.  **  In  the  year  1761, 
Mr.  Ilive  published  a  pretended  trsnalation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  one  Alcuin  of  Britain.  The  accomit 
given  of  the  translation  is  full  of  glariiur  absuitiities ;  but  of  the 
puUioation  this  we  can  say  from  the  information  of  die  Only-One 
who  is  capable  of  informing  us,  because  the  business  was  a  secret 
between  the  Two:  Bfr.  Ilive  in  the  nigh^time  had  constantly  aa 
Hebrew  Bible  before  him  {oei  qu,  de  Aoc),  and  cases  in  his  closet 
He  produced  the  copy  for  Jasher,  and  it  was  composed  in  private^ 
and  the  forms  worked  off  in  the  night-time  in  a  pnvate  press-room 
by  theee  two,  after  the  men  of  the  Printing  House  had  left  theii 
work."    (Page  65.) 

Jacob  nive,  the  penon  here  mentioned,  vrss  a  type-founder  and 
printer,  who  carried  on  business  in  London  betvreen  the  years  1790 
and  1763,  in  which  last  year  he  died.  **  Beinc  not  perfectly  sound 
in  his  mind,  he  produced  some  strange  works.  In  1733,  ne  pab^ 
lished  an  Oration,  intended  to  prare  me  plurelity  of  worids,  and 
asserting  that  diis  eardk  is  heU,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  apostate 
angels,  and  that  the  fire  to  punish  those  confined  to  this  world  al 

the  day  of  judgment  vrill  be  immaterial In  dris  strange  per^ 

formance  the  author  unveils  his  deistioal  princi|des,  and  tues  n« 
small  liberty  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially  with  the 
character  or  Moses.  Emboldened  oy  this  first  adventure,  he  dete^ 
mined  to  become  the  public  teacher  of  infidelity.  For  this  puroose 
he  hired  the  use  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  where  for  some  time  he  oeli* 
verBd  his  orations,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from  Tindal 
and  other  similar  writers."  (Chalmers's  Biographioa]  Dictionary, 
vol.  xix.  pi  S8&) 

In  November,  1751 ,  he  published  **  The  Book  of  Jasher,"  of  which 
the  following  account  was  given  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  De- 
cember in  the  same  year  (vol.  v.  p.  250.) : — "  The  publisher,  in  order 
to  give  a  sanction  to  this  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  refers  to  the  men* 
tion  made  to  such  a  book  In  Joan.  x.  la  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  In  both 
which  places,  says  he,  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  work  of  credit  and 
reputation,  and  as  such  was  at  that  time  had  in  great  esteem.  But 
the  work  now  puUished  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  be  that 
book  i«ferrad  to  in  the  Scriptures;  but  a  palpable  piece  of  eontri* 
vance  intended  to  impose  on  the  credulous  aiid  the  tgnorsnt,  to  sap 
die  credit  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of 
Moses  himself.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  editor  or  author  has 
had  the  precaution  to  conceal  his  name.  He  has  trumped  up  an 
idle  stoiy  of  the  means  by  which  the  MS.  fell  into  his  hands,  which 
he  relates  in  a  pre&tory  epistle  to  a  nameless  earL  He  has  also 
prefixsd  a  history  of  Alcuin's  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Laod,  of  th« 
manner  of  his  promring  a  flghi  of  the  Book  of  Jariier.  and  the 
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to  tFUnhite  it  into  English. 

jonden,  ineooMtonciea.  and  abiurdi- 

lay  Auther  notice." 

......^  torn  iIm  Mpothly  Review,  m  additaen  to%« 

•▼idenee  abote  given,  the  author  woold  have  dii- 


for  a  humVofierin^  upon  one  of 

the  niffnn*"*"^  which  I  will  tell 

.  ^ifip  pf, . . .  And  the  angel  of  the 

'  £bfto  called  unto  him  [Abraham] 

out  of  heaven. . . .  And  he  aaid. 


Book  of  JaAer/had  it  M  fopw  to  bi«  loiaw-    lii  »ot  diine  hi^  fxm  ♦A-M* 


Yen  maov  individoab  havelbeen  induct  to  purchaae 

Se  icprait  of  ttk  fccgeir*  executed  at  Bristol  in  18291  (9  b.)  of 
wkidi  an  aceomtii  given  in  pages  65,  66.  ii/ra,  under  the  iflefti 
of  m  being  the  gennme  long  lost  Book  of  Jasher.  In  the  hope  of 
pnvcBiiag  fhtnre  mwary  porchasen  fiom  being  similarlv  muled, 
Ce  BowsraoiiH  a  few  specimens  of  the  felsehoods,'  anachhmisms, 
and  coBtraSctians  ai  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wliich  characterize  this 
aMiHBal  ijitnlnitiiw  of  the  mm  mne  infldrt  aadior,  Jacob  Dive. 
L  The  asMftiaa  in  the  title  page  that  Alcnin  of  Britain  ''went  a 

>£om  iieiUier  ymi^  OM-Holy  Und  W  tnijiFelled  into  Pemia. 
j£^wss  bom  in  Yorkshire  about  the  middle  <»f  the  eighth  century, 
educated  at  York,  where  probably  he  embraced  the 
itie  pfofesiioB.  It  is  not  known  wh^t  preferments  he  held 
he  lek  England ;  though  lOnMl  accouits  state  that  he  was 
a  4eaeeB  vf  the  cliareh  At  York,  and  othen.  that  he  was  abbot 
of  Cantarbary.  His  eadsor  y«»  were  wAoflv  spent  in  England ; 
and  k^ving  been  seat  on  an  embassy  ih>m  Offa  king  of  Mercia 
to  the  emperor  Charlemagne. (w^o  formed  so^^h  anoninion  of 
his  acqotrementi  an4  chajracter  as  to  becqme  |iia  pupil),  he  was 
induced,  W  the  emperor's  entread^  to  settle  in  France.  In  that 
aooBlry,  aoeoiinigly,  with  the  Moeption  of  one  short  visit  to 
JSagland.  h« ap^t  the Mittainder  (the ck^f  p&t^fyaf  his  life,  hav- 
^■nndand  amsntial  varvioes  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  leam- 
1^  and  there  fre  died,  a.  ^  804,  in  the  abbeyof  Saint  Martin  at 


Touis,  witkout  ever  auUting  Europe,    (Cave,  Scriptorum  Ecclesi- 
igticorum  Historia  titerar^B.  pp.  4a),  421.  ColonuB,  1780.  '"*-' 


Chal- 


meie's  iiogiaphiosl  Dicli<Jnary,  article  Alcuin.) 

«.  ittl  *e  geaaU  wrftiofpi  <rf  Alcuia  aie  priWtod  m  Utiii,  as  yM 
•a  ioiae  dOttblfnl  and^^npus  pitcas  which  ihave  been  aaenbed 
to  ¥tt'  If  he  had  tontpoatd'  any  tveatise  in  any  oUier  language, 
it  would  doubdem  hai^  ^been  written^  in  the  then  vernacular 
Unguage  of  England,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon;  fiagments  of 
which  language  have  come  down  to.ourtime  invme  jporuons 
of  the  Angko&xon  version  of  the  Scriptor^exflcoted  in  the 
eighth  oenttry.  mMfp^ihl^Yl^^i^ikMprfl«^ 
lather  is  in  MODEius  ^fiGL^H,  and  not  a  few  paasMes  of  «  are 
verbaUm  the  fame  as  our  present  authorized  English  vetwon  of 
the  feUe,  which  was  first  published  m  1611,  only  eight  hundred 
€ad  mim  vmrs  q/der  Akain's  deftthi  «id  what  is  not  oQpied 
iKun  our  fiMlish  Bible,  -is-ahim^  and  fftpdied  imMadcm  of  its 
atvle  and  dioSsn,  both  to  conceal  thf  |r»ud.fua4  toaHoce  wadenk 

a.  In  **  the  translator's  ^ceface"  (p*  iv.)  Alcqm  is  madeifpsayr-'*! 
took  unto  me  r^o  companionsi  who  learned' with :in«  m  the  Vm- 
wMcy  of  Oifeid  all  tMse  langnagas  which  the  people  of  ^ 
py  ipik"  But  the  Univernty  of  Oxford,  according  to  the 
Mriiasl  dato  which  nas  bean  sipitad  by  it^  historians,  was  not 
ibwdsd  %  kii«  Alfsed  bpfere  the  year  866,. that,  ia  to  say,  only 
«iiito^«aasarf4krrBitAibi«i'4dsM0M/  ,     «    ^    ^ 

4.V¥il  Wtfda  of  Aknin,.  which:  are  reed  l^ofere  the  Book  of 
jiltof/' ««  fi}fth«r.cQiwicted  of  felsehood  \af  the  psfntuhionmm 

SjTlaT^I^ntion  is  iwda  of  **,the  p^perim  m^if^  it  is  mrtte^ 
e^tkm  hundred  yewsibeloroiho/ftn  of  iMhingoptton-papw 
was  introduced  into  Europe  (the  use  of  which,  did  not  beftoine 

■uniiat  .until  ^ho  Mfmvutk  9pmnf)f>  mA  im^iAmHfmnt 
^HuTSme  hundMd  yiMue  bofepttpfip^r.i^ftd^  fronrhn^aiagi 

WIS  in  use. 
fill  In  p.  vi.  ho  mentions  slalioaiwp  upward*  of  fqnr  opntitn^ 
^  bafeia  WksoUiog  wasikn^wn-  Siatioaem  wet?  not  heard  of, 
m  Ettfopa.  befi»w  tbe.iniddle  of  thor thirteenth  oeaiufy.  (Du^ 
cBMtk  Glosaarinm,  vaoo'i5fti«iwori«,  vol  vu  col.  W^>  And  the 
GMaaaay  of  Smtionera,  who  wore  the  first  bopkas^leis  mUat 
don,  v^  not  inoprpomted  nntil  i^,  IWi  ip  the  third  and 


heTthor  do  thou  any  Uiliig  unto 
him. . . .  And  Abraham  lifted  up 
JbA$  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  a 
thicket  by  his  boms :  and  Abra- 
ham went  and  took  the  ram,  and 
offered  him  up  for  a  bumtH}fier- 
ing  in  the  ste&d  of  hisaon. ' 

Exod.  ii.  1—6.  relates  thetbixA. 
and  eiQKosttre  of  Moaea  in  an  iolt 
of  babnuahes  on  thelianks  of  wo. 
river  Nile,  and  the  discovery  of 
hhn  by  Pharaoh*s  daurfiter. 

5~Ck  And  when  she  [Pharaoh's 
daughter]  saw  the  aik  amone  Uw 
flags,  she  sent  her  maid  toletcii 
it '  And  when  she  had  opened 
if,  she  law  the  cfaiK):  and,  be* 
holdf  the  babe  wept.  And  she 
had  compassion  on  him,  and  said,: 
This  is  eps of  thaHobrew's  ohU* 
dren.  Then  raid  his  sister  to 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  Shall  I  go 
I  Old  call  to  thee  a  nume  of  ma 
Hebrew  women,  that  she  may 
nuised^.chUdior  thee?  And 
ni|urof|h*8  daq^^ter  taid  unlo  her. 
Go.  And  the  n^aid  went  %nd 
called  the  child's  mother.  And 
Phimoh'^  daughter  said.  Taka 
thk  chUd  away,  and  nune  Jtfer 
mej  pind  I  wiU  give  ikee  Jthf 
wages.  And  the  woman  took 
the  c^ld,  and  qursed  it. 

Exod.  i  22.    And  Phi|ii|oh 

diqiged  all  his  people,  aaying, 

Evenr  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall 

eaatmto  die  river. 

CoQoeming  thorpafticidirsiib- 

ieels  of  Moses*   education  the 
book  of  Exodus  is  silent. 


[PAiTlOtir.ia 

in  the  land  wheremhe  watban. 
And  Sarah  spake  unto  Abnba 
and  said.  The  holy  voice  hatt  aot 
BO  spoken :  for  reoieiaber  thn  ud 
words  of  that  voice  whicii  njd 
unto  thee,  I  will  make  of  thcee 
great  nation.  And  Abnhui  r» 
pented  him  of  the  evU  h«  pa 
poaad  to  do  unto  hie  mu:  ^^ 
only  son  Inac. 


▼.^--12.  And  JecMadtb 
modierof  Mosm,  with  Hu^ 
hsi  iifter^  cai^B  annr  KbMi'i 
dya^tf^i  pad  JouiheM  ipid, 
Bmld  nere  the  toa  dip  Ay  M 
maid!  And 9hiiaobVdA»)iia 

**  Whatnrat«)?  Anidw 


j^  tiia; Ittiis in^'t'^ii^dsia : |b^ 
and  th«t  all  the  IS^rcw  nslei 
aa  aooo  ••  di^am'hKnJbe  dug 
also.  And  FLarsoh'i  daidsr 
{said»  Qdy^  unto  ipe  ih»<  cyi 
Apd^oyd«l*o»  Ai^ibeaii 
Thissl^De.ii^^xi. 


Num.  xixii.  11,  18.  Surely 
none  of  the  men  that  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,  from  twenty  :yeavs 
old-  pnd  upwaids^  shall  see  the 
land  which  I  sware  unto  Abra- 
ham, unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
because  they  have  not  wholly 
fellowed  me ;  save  Caleb  the 
son  ef  Jephunneh  the  Kenesito, 
an4  Jodiua  the  son  of  Nun. 


iii  13.  And-it.caoB  to  pai^ 
that  the  wraA  «f  Fhinoh  sa 
tamed  hway  ^otn  ikfog  di 
flnloi  of  di#  HebnrvaL 

iaii.  4nd  the  chili  ilMii 
grew. and  infieaiaiiiBamrt' 
and  was  le^r^edinijft&^oici^ 
oftlieJteyptians. 

XXXV.  3,  4.  ItisaSnaedftit, 
after  the  dealh  of  Itos,  Jodtn, 

and  CWel^rdiiJ  J^  w^J: 
fmtalepder,sadtbt«»A; 

and  the  elders  of  Urael  -  laned 
Jasher  the  son  ofCaJeb  bf  Aa- 
ba;  seeing  ho  ie  en  xjwghi  ■» 
And  moreover  Uui  «» »»»• 
that  ho  hath  esoB  all  il»wfr 

den  wrought  in  ftwt.  aw 
vdlderaeis :  ovsn  all  ihe  vfj 
works  that  have  been  dnt 


Siirth  year  of  the  reign  of  PhUip  ip^Mw  idmt  i«,  «afy,ieMa 
laifitya  mmd  jifif4kr0i  yeart  ATimK'  iMmn^e  4mh* 
A.  Tka  book  itoelf  is  rodieie  with  fi|bohO«ds,4fid.wilh.oonti«dio-i 
tk«ioflho*^U»ten«fiwdtoBopkof.J«di|^    Tlw»i»str>pted' 
liaUinecomarily  alloted  |o  this  aviiolo'waionlf  allow  Ihn  «peoi- 
ficAiion  of  a  lew  oxamplMk 

The  books  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  «»  oo«timdid«d  iiy  XASBfcs. 

Qxv.  xxii. «.  11— 13.  And  He  Chap.  iii.  1^-«1.  And  when 
TQM  said,  Take  now  thy  son,  Isaac  was  twratyand  five  yean 
&Um  only  soa  Isaac,  whom  thou  oM,  Abrah»p  heard  a  voice  say- 
W,and  gel  thee  into  the  land  mg,  I^^H  ^^  ^"^  f°^  'l**!^^' 
5  M^ ;  «nd  oftr  him  there    imd  oflfer  him  up  a  bnrnt^erwg 

1  i«  A  iiraeneettts  for  a  second  «dk!on  of  the  Tcprint  above  allud^l  to, 
JdihiSr^SS^dlnLtmdenin  ia»^  ills  stated  that  '^thefiMt  editton 
hJTbeJJhSSSSd  Srlth  the  aatognphs  oC  aaiiav  oi»  t^to^ 
■!^i  Mtenrv  oherafiton  as  subscribers i  emong  whsmars moay  rMLAtps 
^^SSri^SSSS,^  neeUMM  ma,t qf  the  public EetabiSkmente  qf 

***  Th?b7et'and  most  complete  collectjop  of  Alcuin's  works  was  published 
••  iJii.»«tL^ln W  to  uro  We  Tolumea,  foUo :  it  was  edited  by  M.  Frobe- 
S^er  FS;iSnTZb&  J«w3  EmmysS,  near  that  city,  who  has  «t^ J 
S!ZMn£hAdth«  doubtful  and  spartoos  pieces  ftom  Aleoia's  geouiae 
SSlMSudJof  whlerarTtoTin:  ^^  is,  perhaps,  ecareelv  necessary  to 
SSltSkt  thSw  to  nV^^  to  the  Boot  of  Jasher,  aS 

;  translated  by  him. 


Josh.  ii.  ivUtes  the  tpiflsion  of 
the  two  men  whom  Joshua  sent 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  who  "  went  und  came  into 
a  AarloCg  house,  named  Ridiab, 
and  lodged  there  f*  together  with 
iheur  oovenant  with  her,  who 
was  a  Canaanitess. 

Josh.  iii.  14—16.  It  qame  to 
peas  ....  As  they  that  bare  the 
aik  ^ere  come  unto  Jordan,  and 
the  feel  of  the  priests  that  bare 
thfi  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  the  water,  nai  Jordan  over- 
floweth  an  his  banks  all  the  time 
of  harveat),  that  the  waten  which 
came  down  flrom  above  stood,  and 
rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  ftr 
fiom  me  city  Adam,  that  is  be- 
side Zaretan:  and  those  thiU 
camo  down  towards  the  sea  of 
the  plain,  eten  the  salt  sea,  fail- 
ied,  ond  were  cut  off;  and  the 
people  poned  over  right  against 

Jericho.  «.  A*  «.    .    • 

Josh.  vi.  17. 80, 31-  ^.  26-  And 
the  city  shall  be  accursed,  even 
it,  and  all  that  art  therein,  to  the 
LotD.  .  .  .The  people  went  up 
mto^  the  city,  every  man  straight 
before  him,  and  they  took  the 

city.  And  thv»"«'ly  l"P»y"* 
all  that  wu  ia  the  city.  ho&  nan 
and  woman,  young  and  old,  and 


xxvii.a  Rsjubfc*.,  .. 
of  the  ptinceuet  of  Jenclso 
andinv.a.ahBi«reprwateJa 
r  "I  alaoamthe&sfjp 
r«rarfite6ytf««ww«** 


xxviii.10.  And  the  wood  whflj 
on  die  children  of  I«selpajJ 

iWerJoidanaiaysdttpoaWJw 
of  OieiwtenaixdayiBdW 

nights. 


8b<»1) 


•dg«  of  tli»  tfWii*  •  •  •  Aad  they 
burnt  tb«  <dtf  with  iim,  and  «U 


TBBiBOOE  CO*  MflODOt* 

Th««4itMr«fSfil» 


i»?«d  Riteb  dw  huiot  aUv^ 
«Bd  hfl&ftthttD^a  faDwafaBUl  aad 
all  tlttt  ihe  had. 

Jodb  viL  lelataa  the  drcun-  nriii  9^-45.    A«haa  »  re- 

itancM  of  Achan'fr  secreting  a  presented   at  charging  Joahua 

Babyloiiifh  garment,  two  linn-  with  having  **  taken  from  the 

died  dkekelt  of  nlver,  and  a  congregation  all  the  sold,  all  the 

WMbe  of  gioU  of  fiAy  ^MUW  attv^r,  ttnd  alt  «ke  firaw:  erm 

we^  (jWMvuy  M  «e  aivfaw  *  til  the  apmliaf  thh  eity  ef  i*": 

ooounand :  fi>r  which  orime  ha-  «ho»  ana  bv«i|4I  to  the  tnoo  «f 

andallhehad  weredeatroyedin  Levi."     For  which  crime   he 

^  vittAf  nf  Aehar.  aldi€E  waa  aMBed* 

Hive'B  fiirgery  wtui  wrVKdhed  in  17M  ibr  fioo  MtZZtV*  aiuf  l£^ 
fence.  For  Ihe  jmUiCation  (9  h.)  printed  Ht  Briitol,  in  1829,  the 
modetc  charge  mm  sBiLLtNoa  waa  originally  made,  which  was 
anbiequeRtly  ilicreaaed  to  one  ponnd  iternng.  Of  thii  publication 
tte  autbor  is  now  to  give  aome  acoomrt. 

Though  published  marmdy  for  the  fint  time  in  1829,  there  ia 
every  reason  for  oondQing  that  this  ia  an  imacknewladged  .iwrint 
of  Hive's  forgery,  with  aome  unimportant  vaaatioDs  (which  wul  be 
{Minted  out  in  the  couiae  of  the  present  article),  and  for  ihe  follow- 
ing reasons: 
1.  The  Tnrb«*PAa«  wiih  iha^eeftiQiiji^tke  fow  — itaawna  fiim- 

ed  in  italiea  in   m^  63*,   ia  Ihe  aame  aa  is  iliif  e^a  foqpiy. 

The  twotitleaace  ibere  panted  inrOoliunH^  in  order  tet  theieadar 

may  the  more  i<eadily  ooaipafe  Ihem  i  he  wiU  obaerre  that  the 

editor  of  the  BriaWl  pnblieatiea  in  1889  wteslir  819"  tbaUbe 
|Meud»4)ook  of  Jaaher  ia  '*  Translaled  ialo  EifouaB  ttooL  &e  He- 
brew." In  hia  piopoaal  for  a  new  ^edition,  alnady  aUnded  to, 
this  is  altered  info—'*  Translaied  into  AjKEUiO<£aKaM  Aaa  'thai^e-i 
brew !"  Qiaeryr,  by  whom  WM  thia  ptelendedrikiigMaiDn  ver- 
sion translated  into  modem  £ngiiah  f 
S.  The  "Abvirtukiuiit,"  if  not  eolauiably  niieled<  ia  evidenilv 
taken  fiora  Hive's  preliminary  leltar 4e  b  namfdeai'  bbA  i  laa  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  eompafw  th»  foUowatg  nrtmolst 

9a.TheBooKovJUBiism.l7U.    9^TBBB90KoriaBaBn..lW9. 


« To  the  RIglit  Honourable 
theEari  of*  ♦••♦♦. 


TU  JdUmM  trvmiaHom  of 
*^  Thti  Book  ifjiuihu'*  was  ctta- 
cooered  oy  ageiUUmBa^m  ajoyr' 
ney  Urmj^  l&i  North  qf  JH^g- 


'  My  Lord,  ThefoncmtuttranM- 
lotion  qf  the  Boqk  qf  Jauier  fdl 
xnto  mjf  hnnde  ikirty  yean  ago** 
[that  IS,  in  1721]  "by mpre  acci-       ^ 
dent.     I  was  traveuifig  in  ike    land  in  Iw. 
Abr<A  of  En^land^^to  see  the 
country.       Ilive  then  proceeds 
to  give  a  iaiae  account  of  his 
purchasing  the  manuscript  at  an 
auction  of"  the  gooda  and  books 
of  an  old  gentleman  lately  de- 
ceased, who  was  upwarcU  of 
one  hundred  yeara  ot  age." 

'-Among  the  pnpeia"  (Hive      «*Itlayhyhimfoteeiv«ialynaiB, 

4f  Jeuksr^  wkiek  J  laei  nmmar    mmp  ef  ummiremtitHtm  eflke 


iheBMe,  lownthnltiUthtfi 
2  lay  by  me  quite  unregarded. 
JTottr  lordship,  upon  perumd,  woe 
pleased  to  apffem  f(f  iA^ami  ie 
befvtee  its  jmWiertfiiea  nt  a  wotK 
or  asMs.'s  auiCBnirr,  PiiAiNnna^ 
AND  'SRUTH.  Your  JortfiUp'a  re- 
mark I  aauat  net  mnit,  'That  it 
waa  your  eptstea  like  JBeaft  ef 
Jasher  oumhl  |o  kmehsenpfinktd 
in  ths  BxUs  htfon  Ikst  <f  Jo- 
$hua 


He  earl.  On  jMrnaal  he  kigMy 
ofprened  ^  ii,  as  a  woek  or 
onEAT  aiNCKKfrr,  ylainncss, 
AMD  vMJTii*  Bis  lordsk^*s  opi- 
nion tou  ihttt  it  thouU  have  been 
Tptaosi  »  ths  Biblo  before  the 
Book  ofJoshwu 


«i»M»'timC  *«8UMa  KVI*{ine«and«r 
wiU  bett  in  maai  ite  dua  ia  «ie  identical  dalaof  Hi^alforgery] 
**  the  wanwaeripi^  haaheeepmaainjd  with  great  ean  hjr «  gentle- 
man, wrba  bved  le  n  veiy  anvaneed  age^amfdied  aoaae  line  sinca 
QbdlenTetttofhiade«Ui,«friMui  le  whom  he  had  pMsented  it 
gave  it  to  the  present  editor,  who,  conceiving  that  ao  vahiable  a 
piece  of  antiquity  should  not  be  hnt  to  man  o?  litomtorei  Itnd  bib- 
lasalaladanis,  has  committs4  it  to  Ae  i»-a«a»  noc  doohiin^  hut  that 
the  aatemioii  of  the  leaaned  will  be  atttaeted  «>.ao su^ular  a 
vokua."  Theedilor of  1099 foitherndd%  that  *^  he  eannot  asaert 
■an^r  tl^n^fiom  hia  own  knowtadfe  hmnd  Akoin^aeoount,  but 
lAot^aineB  with  atanoh  annivea  fMafailiiy  and  tviith,  that  ho 
doea  not.  donbt  ita  aathontieity.*'--'*  Nodiing*'  (he  affiim  in  hia 
**IMiHinanr  Dissertation  anthe  Antii^aity  and  AvdMmicity  of 

.  the  Book  of  Mier*')  **flan  ha.pndaoed  to  mvnlidata  ihiMuUien- 
tic  atstenant,  and  oamnvaantly  it  maiiia  our  eradenpe.*^  ^p.  v.) 
Afiai^^**  As  a  boali  of  aeaoid*  it  appeam  to  have  tnah,  without 
muttttte  of  eifor,  for  its  pecvdiar  oligactaad  design.'*  (p.  ^.^  Ana 
in  the  conelnding  paramnh  <ff  his  ^Thifiaioiiieaaiuf  Notes  eon- 
csmim  ths  Bosk  ^JiAsfi*  (p.  9.  eoL  &),  he  aKpresaM  himself  i«a 
the  following  iefnia:--**Tfau%  then,  it,  mpp saw  that,  iir  far  aa 
such  a  work  can  be  authenticated,  this  possesses  every  proof  oC 
being  a  transcript  of  the  original  manuscript ;  and,<^r[8eiiuently, 
tbH  n  is  worthy  to  be  preiwrved  aa  a  collateral  evidence  of  the 
fiu;ts  detailed  more  fully  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  Book  of 
tahniuaniE  the  Baok  of  Judges.'*  A  reference-  to  die  oosMee 
historical  evidence  of  Mr.  Rowe-Mores  above  given,  and  also  to 
the  taJaraol  ovidencja  fumiahed  by  the  anachninismB,  fokehood^ 
and  contradictions,  in  Ilive*s  forgery  (see  pages  $i,  fii.),  sU  which 
are  to  bejoimd,  nar^iiiai,  2t(era(tap,el  yaartiaitiBt,  ialikr  editiom  of 
1829,  must  convince  the  reader  that  this  publication  is  neither 
<"  authontic,"  nof  does  it  **ment"  «i^  >"  credence"  whaievnrf 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  such  passageaa*  ateKM>pied  from 
our  authoriied  tranalation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a  worthleni  tissoo 
of  "  error"  and  ^aahood«  without  the  slighteat  "  mintnm  lof 
truth."  In  the  Dublin  Cfafistian  Examiner,  or  Chusoh  of  Ireland 
Magazine,  for  June.  1831  (vol.  xi.  pp.  426^-429.),  there  is  an  able 
expoaure  of  this  edition  of  1829^  containing- iiva  or  six  inatanoea 
of  iUsehoods  and  contradictions,  different  from  those  above  given 
in  pogaa  64,46b,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  who  nay  wde 
aifooutf  inrther  ovidenee,  and  also  <d  "die  British  Criiie  for  Ja- 
nuary, 1834,  pp.  127-*lft8. 

"  Some  account  of  thia  volume"  (saya  the  editor  of  1888»  *f'  may  b» 
found  in  Alcuin's  works,  published  in  one  volume,  SsL  in  tbv 
year  1600,  in  Par  ia"  Now,  what  ia  the  fact  9  The  raar  edition 
of  Alcuin's  collected  works  was  puoUshed  at  P^ris  by  Andr6 
Duchesne  (Andreas  Quercetanus)  only  sesenUsn  years  Arrnn  ths 
date  assigned  by  the  Briatol  editor,  viz.  in  1617,  in  three  parts, 
forming  cme  volume,  folio;  and  in  this  coUeotioaof  Alouin'a 
works  NO  Book  of  JABacE  is  to  as  found.  Aa  Docfaesne's  edi* 
tio  pripceps  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  the  reader,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  list  of  the  pieces  actually  written 
by  Alcuin,  is  refensd  lo  Dupin's  Bibliothequedea  Aiiteuis  £ccl^ 
siastiouea,  torn.  vi.  pp.  120—123. 4to.  169SI  and  to  Dr.  Cave's  Hia- 
toriaLiteraria,  pp.  420, 421.  j  each  of  whom  has  given  a  eatakigue 
of  Alcuin's  works  from  Dueheane's  edition,  and  thcj  are  both 
totally  silent  concerning  the  pretended  Book  of  Jaaher. . 

3.  Although  ihe  concluding  paragraph  of  *"  the  Translalor'sPrelaee' 
in  the  edition  of  1751  is  omitted  in  the  reprint  of  1629^  the  editor 
of  the  latter  must  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  aa  the  sul^joine^ 
verbal  coincidences  are  .too  nuunte  and  apecific  to  be  mereb 
accidentaL 


(9  b.)  Book  of  JABxnat,  1829,. 

(P-v.) 
*'  It  appeam  he"  [Jaaher]  "  nevqr 


»♦ 


** 


**  By  a  wniTiiro  ok  <n»  our- 
iii>s   or    TBB  naNoaonirr   rr 

SHOUI.O  BESli  TBAT  TSia  TBaifa- 
LATIOll    WA*  LSJD  SmWOBM  OOn 

piBOT  mBroBjKBa*  moaub  ft 
lATB  9  *  I  BAVB  nejLn  TBI  Book 
>r  JasHWt  TwicB  ovsn,  Ann  I 

il7CH  ArrWAYK  OF  IT,AB  A  FUBOX 
>F  ORKAT  ANTiaUITT  AND  CU- 
UOnXTT,  BUT  I  CANNOT  ASBBaT 
THAT  IT  BHOULO  BB  MADE  A 
'ABT  or  TBB  CANON  OS  S<nUF> 
'l7n.E. 

**  Signed       *Wiokiiffb.' 

««I   am  your  lordship's  moat 
huxnUe  and  obedient 
the  Kditor." 


He  further  adds  ^— 

**  Bt  A  wnrriNo  on  thb  otrr- 

SinB  OF  THB  MANt»CBIFT  IT 
aaOUlJ)  BBBM  TBAT  TStlB  TBANB- 
LATION  WA8   LAID  BBFOBB  OUB 

naar  bbfobmbbs;  BBOAtrBB  it 

BATB  :  '  I  BAVB  BBAO  TBB  BoOK 

OF  Jabbbb  twtcb  ovbb  ;  and  I 

MUCH  AFFBOVB  OFIT,  AS  A FBOK 
OF  OBBAT    ANTiaurrV  JMO   CU- 

Bioarrr,  but  I  cannot  AseBrr, 

THAT  IT  SHOULD  BB  MAOB  A 
FABT  OF  THB  CANON  OF  SCUF- 

Ttnub 

-Signed  -W^ckliffi."' 


(9  s.}  Iuvb's  Book  of  JAsncB, 
1761.  cp,  vi.) 

**  Some  vean  after  my  arrival 
I  related  tnis  adventure  to  aeve- 
Tsd,  and  showed  them  the  work,    made  it  public,  beyond  the  eirdn 
who  advised  me  not  to  suffer  a 

copy  of  it  to  foil  into  the  hands    of  his  (nendSt  end  when  obowm 
of  the  stationers,'  lest  I  should 

incur  the  displeasure  of  the  pur-    OhD  he  left  it,  with  his  othbb 
pie.  Beiiut  now  grown  old  and 

infirm,  I  have  lbft  it  among    manuscriptB,TOAiHeiid,aFBiBBV 
OTHBB  papers  to  a  cuulgyjian 

IN  YOBKSHIBE."  IN  TOBSSBIBE.*' 

4.  The  *'  Various  Readings,"  which  follow  *'  the  words  of  Aleuin,'' 
are  verbatim  the  same  in  both  publications,  except  that,  in  the 
Bristol  edition  of  1829,  "  deaart^ — ^the  supposed  various  .reading 
in  chap.  xii.  18. — ^is  printed  desert 
ft.  The  paendo-book  of  Jasher  itself  is  next  in  older;  and  it  coiN- 
oiBBS  vritii  Ilive's  ftAirication  printed  in  1761,  with  BMst  marvel* 
loos  exBemeas,  both  aa  to  ceitain  obajuiatioal  BtANDBsa  and 
idso  aa  to  the  mattbb  whloh  the  twopnUioataonssevenUy  coniain 
[i.]  Grammatical  Blunders. 
In  die  titleNpasea  of  both  publications  we  have.  *'  To  tokich  IS 
prefised  Vartdus  Rsadinge"  for  are  prefixed.  Compare  page 
63L    supra, 

t  In  die  prospeetos  of  1899,  above  referred  to,  for  ''manuscript"  the 
word  "coof*  Is  sabstktaled~«  generS!  term,  whlcti  is  equally  applicable 
to  prlntedfrntttsr  aa  to  nanoscr^  riie  editor  of  the  Bristol  reprfat  newer 
•zhibited  hit  pretended  maansonpt  to  the  critical  ersmlnsrioB  of  the 
lesmsd. 

•  On  till  toachronlsm  in  this  n  -  d,  see  the  romnki  lil  J  hi  psgeM 


I 


(93 


APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[PAATLCttf.Ql 


In  Jtther,  idia&  Yii  7.  we  iwd,  *7%ti«  ham  mid  our  f^iktra^ 
for  AavK  jaMf;  liv.  11.  **TIum  jwisevvi  tht  people,**  ftr  ihau 
jmdgerr;  iivii.  1ft.  **  Whom  tkou  Xmmwtb  net!*  Ar  ibMiMsr 
noi,  and  in  the  margin,  **H^mi  thou  d<rm  not  worthy,**  for 
den  net;  9Bdm  ixivL  11.  **T%ou  Aoth  epoken,*'  ftr  Thou 
huFT  ^peketu 

|ii  j^WlTH  UMIAED  TO  TRB  CONTXIfTS. 

The  Book  of  Jaiher  in  Ilive*s  forgery  of  1751  fiUf  eiacdy  eixty 
|iagei;  in  the  Briitol  edition  of  1839  it  makei  •w^v.two 
Mf ef  Ofi^  a  HALT,  the  exceti  being  caused  by  the  eadition 
oetween  braeketa  of  aeventeen  veraea  fiom  Gen.  xzti.  3—90. 
in  ch.  iii,  and  of  twenty-eight  rerMs  in  ch.  xi.  from  Exod. 
xir.  S3— 31.  and  xt.  1 — 19.  of  our  authoriaed  yenion.  Except 
aa  ooeaaionally  aiiected  by  theie  additiona,  the  aaaie  fuanUiv 
ef  wiatter  is  comoriaed  in  eedk  eelumn,  the  eumwuriee  <f 
dittpUr$t  and  the  aeacl  Une$  or  annunariea  at  the  lop  of  each 
pagOt  the  pretended  csArenoIqgjf,  eMWgimd  readw^s,  and  pune- 
tMoUon  are  all  frecisklt  the  aAjne,  the  fpelling  only  of  a 
▼eiy  few  words  beinc  modernised,  aa  ether  for  aether,  en- 
creaae  and  encreased  lor  increase  and  increased ;  and  in  the 
and  Notes/'  Fhinehas  ftr  Phineas. 


The  ftllowing  are  the  only  additional  material  variations  between 
the  two  publications,  wnich,  aAer  a  careful  collation,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  detect 

."90.)  luyx's  Book  or  Jashex,       v96i)  Book  or  Jasbsk,  1889. 
1751. 

Ch.  i.  17.  Cain  cofioRvei  and  6are  Ch.  L 17.  Cain  begat  Enoch 
Enoch 

M.  Seth  eeneeived  and  bare  20.  Seth  begat  Enoa 
Enoa 

iil.  Lameeh conceived  ti.  1.  Lamech  fcyotf  Noah 

ofuf  fore  Noah 

T.  9.  ye  ▼.  9.  you. 

xxiii  8.  dooTR  xxiii.  8.  doear. 

13.  nor  13.  or 

xny.88.  Dehors  xxxr.  88.  DebomA 

EXXTill.  thou  commandeCA  xxxvi.  11.  thou  commandext 

The  Tariations  in  the  edition  of  1889  are  such  as  might  be  made  by 
•    any  carefiil  oompoaitor,  and  cannot  (we  conceive)  in  any  degree 
aflect  the  identity  of  the  two  publications. 

6.  The  '<  Testimonies  and  Notes"  appended  to  both  publications  are 
for  the  most  nart  the  aame,  and  profess  to  bear  the  names  of  Hor, 
Phinehas,  Otnniel,  Jazer,  Jeser,  Zadock,  and  Tobias.  On  the  mi- 
raculous passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sent,  the  editor  of 
the  Bristol  impression  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  has  inserted  a  note, 
chiefly  taken  fiom  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronolocy,  vindi- 
cating that  miracle  a^inst  the  skeptical  obiections  of  Michaelis. 
The  notes  on  ch.  i.  of  Ilive's  edition  in  1751  are  omitted ;  as  also 
are  the  two  concluding  notes  on  ch.  xviii.,  and  the  whole  of  those 
on  ch.  xix.  and  following  to  the  end :  in  which  **  chapters," 
says  the  editor  of  1889,  **  nothing  occurs  but  what  fully  accords 
with  the  statements  of  Moses."  cTestimonies,  j>.  9.)  If,  however, 
the  reader  will  turn  back  top.  64.,  he  will  nnd  onty  rivE  pae- 
tageewhkk  do  direedy  CONTRADICT  **  the  MtaUmenU  of  Jtfoses," 
besides  four  more  in  pages  64, 65.,  which  equally  contradict  the 
book  of  Joshua.  The  result,  then,  of  the  precedmg  examination 
is,  that  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher  is  a  gross  and  shameless 
LITERARY  FORGER Y,  which  hss  no  claim  whatever  to  ^  credence," 
and  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  authenticity. 

Reapecting  the  Book  of  Jasher  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and 
8  Sam.  i.  18.,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  57.  and  Vol.  H.  p.  816.  There  is  also 
extant  a  rabbinical-Hebrew  Book  of  Jasher  printed  at  Venice  in 
1685,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  histories  comprised  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Bartolocci,  in  his  Ribliotheca 
Rabbinica,  states  that  it  contains  some  curious  but  mai.y  fabulous 
things ;  and  particularly,  that  this  book  was  discovered  at  the  time 
of  uie  destruction  of  tne  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  a  certain  place, 
in  which  an  old  man  was  shut  up,  in  whose  possession  a  great 
number  of  Hebrew  books  were  found,  and  among  them  the  Book 
of  Jasher ;  which  was  first  carried  into  Spain,  and  preserved  at 
Seville,  whence  finally  it  was  taken  to  Naples,  where  it  was  first 
published.  (VoL  iii.  p.  934.)  Bartolocci  also  mentions  (in  p.  868.) 
a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  Laws,  composed  by  rabbi  Tham,  ana  called 
iSqgAer  Jos&er,  or  the  Book  of  Jasher,  which  was  printed  at  Cmoow 
in  1617. 

10.  Codex  PseudepigTaphus  Veteris  Testament!,  collectua,  caa- 
tigatusy  Testtmoniisque,  Censuris,  et  Animadversionibua,  iilus- 
tiRtua.  Aooedit  Joseph!  veteria  Christiani  scriptoria  Hypom- 
neslicon:  cum  venione  ac  notis  Johannia  Albert!  Fab  rich. 
Hambnrgt  et  Lipaia,  171)1-33,  2  vols,  in  8  tomis,  8vo.  Editio 
•ecunda,  Hambuigi,  1741,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

Besides  the  books  commonly  termed  apocryphal,  which  have 
been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  there  are 
numerous  spurious  productions  extant,  the  earliest  of  which  (the 
pretended  Book  of  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  asra;  but  ki^  for  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  forged  between  the  second  and  fourth 
eentnriea.  The  induatrious  bibliographer,  John  AlbertFabricius,  col- 
lected fraflnents  and  noticea  of  all  (orneariy  all)  these  productions, 
which  he  naa  diacuMed  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty  chapters  of 


which  hia  Codeg  Pendepigiapkue  VeieHe  Tmnm  i  iiii  caMhk  Ik 
bare  enumeimcion  of  theae  fooreriea  would  extend  this sniete  ton 
undue  length :  but  there  are  mreo  apocryphal  ptQdQetisni,bisfu» 
the  namea  of  Enoch,  Isaiah,  and  Em,  which  have  beta  ihcq^ 
from  utter  oblivion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lanrenoe  ^nsw  Aithlaibmaf 
Caahel),  and  which  are  of  aulBcient  inqnitBiioe  to  claim tSl^ 
notice. 

11.  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet:  an  ApooTphil P|^ 
duction  auppoaed  to  have  been  lost  for  agea;  biH discovered iitfe 
cloae  of  the  laat  century  ii|  Abyaainia,  now  fint  trudakd  hm 
an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Lifanuy.  By  Richml  Lip. 
rsvcx,  LL.D.  Archbishop  of  Caahel.  Oxfocd,  1821.  Bntd 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  1883.  8vo. 

The  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  last  and  prseedow  eoh 
tury,  proved  a  prolific  subject  for  critical  speculaiioa  sod  tfaMkc. 
cal  discussion.    The  circumstance  of  its  having  been  quoted  bvHi 
inspired  writer  of  the  New  Testament,'  auffmented  ths  dopivcf 
recovering  a  supposed  treasure  which  had  been  long  kwL  It«« 
known  until  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  crs,  after  vhick 
it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  complete  oblivion.    A  considenble  fo?. 
ment  of  it,  however,  was  discovered  by  Julius  Ccssr  Sealifer,  o 
the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncelius ;  a  work  which  had  ut 
then  been  printed.    He  extracted  me  whole  of  ti^  fisgmeot,  whKi 
he  published  in  his  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eosebtiu.'  Still 
however,  as  it  did  not  contain  the  passage  quoted  bf  Sl  Jude^ 
doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the  aposUe  really  r»femd  to  ib 
same  production  aa  was  cited  by  Syncellua,  or  derired  hia  infe 
mation  resnecting  the  prophecy  or  Enoch  flom  some  other  wmt 
Since  the  aiscoveiy  or  Scaliger,  much  has  been  written,  boi  rm 
little  if  any  additMnal  information  haa  been  obtained  npon  ihi 
anbiect     The  fullest  account  of  the  opinioas  entenainedbrik 
Fathers,  and  the  quotations  which  they  made  from  thii  ceie^ 
apocryphal  production,  before  it  waa  lost,  as  well  as  what  iMiw< 
been  conjectured  reapecting  it  by  modem  critics,  sie  to  be  fimd 
in  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  of  Fabricius,*  above  nientioQed,iito 
has  abo  printed  at  length  the  Greek  fragment  of  it  mttenti  hr 
Syncellua.    But  though  the  Greek  oomr  of  this  bookonelfpnitiii 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  translation  from  some  Hebrew  or  CU- 
dee  original)  seems  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  yetao  idnjiR^ 
vailed,  ao  earty  aa  the  commencement  of  the  seveoteestli  caiwj, 
that  an  Ethiopic  version  of  it  still  existed  in  Abysnnia.  faallj, 
researches  were  made  for  it  by  the  distinguished  Ethiopic  tcboiu 
Ludolph ;  and  every  idea  that  die  book  was  extant  in  an  Edu^ 
version  was  altogether  abandoned  from  that  time  until  tonnisciit 
close  of  the  last  centuiy,  when  our  enterprising  conaatfaui.  .Mr 
Bruce,  not  only  proved  its  existence,  but  brought  ini&  to  frooi 
Abyssinia  three  manuscript  copies  of  it,  one  of  whid  lie  pnaented 
Id  the  Library  at  Paris,  anodier  to  the  Bodleian  liharjrttOdbrd, 
and  the  third  he  reserved  forhimself.«    Frolh  the  Bodketu  M& 
Archbp.  Laurence  haa  made  his  translation,  to  which  he  has  pr^ 
fixed  an  elaborate  proliminary  dissertation  on  the  hifiory,  &c.  d 
this  apociypha^  nroduction,  to  which  we  are  principtlW  indebipd 
for  the  present  outline  of  its  contents.    The  subject  of  Uk  apocrj- 
phal  Book  of  Enoch  is,  a  series  of  visions  respecting  the  ftiloi  a&> 
gels,  their  posterity,  the  giants  which  occasioned  me  delugMhc 
mysteries  or  heaven,  the  pUce  of  the  final  judgment  of  meo  lod 
angels,  and  various  parts  m  the  univene  seen  by  Enoch.  Thcho- 
guage  is  the  purest  Ethiopic,  and  ita  style  is  evidentlT  copied  tfttf 
that  of  the  book  of  Daniel.    In  an  appendix.  Dr.  UareBce  ha 

E'nied  a  Latin  version  of  many  chapters,  executed  bf  the  leaned 
ron  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  from  the  nris  manuscript  ^'^^ 
announces  that  Professor  Gesenius  of  Halle  hss  i*  m  cooteo^ 
tion  to  publish  a  transcript  of  the  Parisian  copy,  aocoD|isiued  «iU 
a  Latin  translation.  , 

Although  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  diiireh  ererad- 
mitted  the  Book  of  Enoch  into  the  canon,  it  wai  refaided  (71 
learned  but  in  some  respects  fiuicifol  writer  of  the  seond  (tmrf, 
TertuUian,^  both  as  an  inspired  composition,  and  also  •§  the|«» 
ine  proddction  of  him  whose  name  it  bean ;  but  hii  opmion  ■  eoo- 
tradicted  by  the  uniform  judgment  of  the  Jewiih  and  of  the  tbi»  | 
tian  chureh  (the  Abyssinian  church  alone  excepted),  smoog  vmm 
canonical  books  it  was  never  enumerated.  Dr.  UniflKe  bai  1 
proved,  by  internal  evidence,  that  the  prodoctwo  in  guestioD  n| 
the  composition  of  some  unknown  Jew,  under  the  bonwMDUM 

of  Enoch ;  that  it  must  have  originally  been  extant  m  Hewv,  | 
though  such  original  is  now  lost;  and  he  has  ittrth^"'V^,rrT 
was  written  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  by  a  Jew,  f  w^"  " 
reside  in  Palestine,  and  most  probably  at  an  eariy  penod  oHttenMi 
reign,  about  ninety.six  (peifaaps  one  hundred)  yesit  oem^ 
eptsUe  of  Jude  was  written.  But  the  learned  prelsfs'f  upa^ 
have  been  controverted  at  great  length  in  a  entique  m  u>«>Dr> 
tian  Obaerver  (vol.  xxx.  pp.  417--m  496-501.).  ?•  ■?"tJJ 
which  has,  from  internal  evidence,  which  doesnotsdnilof  «»<V 


>  Jade,  ver.  14, 15. 

•  Pp.  404, 40S.  edit.  Amat.  1668. 

•  Vol.  I.  pp.  leO— 294.    In  pp.  222;  3.  Fkbrieiui 
authors  wno  have  more  or  less  sUaded  to  this  book.       ^.  of  bock  k 

«  A  short  summary  of  the  eontents  of  tbs  Apocrn»ni<^,,2;'J^ 
fiven  In  a  note  to  vol  U.  pp.  421—426.  of  the  ectoto  edW«  ot  mi. «" 
trsveli^  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Murray.  .__  ^  bMUitf 

•  TertulUsnl Open,ppu 96. 150, 161.   The pssiHffi»«P^ " "^ 
Dr.  Laurence.   PreL  vm.  pp.  x?«— zvIL 
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ment,  shown  thai  thii  apoerTphal  book  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  written  earlier  than  Uie  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  «rs.  The  additions  in  the  second  im[iression  consist, 
1.  of  Greek  Extracts  (accompanied  with  a  Latin  version)  ftom  the 
Book  of  Enoch  given  by  ^ncellua  in  his  Chronographia,  and  2>  of 
a  Synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

12.  Asoeniio  laaia  Yatii,  Opuacolum  Peeudepigiapham, 
miiltiii  abhine  secolis,  ut  videtur,  depenll1|un,  nuiia  anlam 
apod  JBthiopas  compertum,  et  cum  venibne  Latina  AngUca- 
naque  pablici  juris  fiictum.  A  Ricardo  Lavrshck,  LL.D. 
Hebraics  Lingua  JMeman  Sagioy  Ice  Oxonii  at  Londini, 
1819,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  the  prophet  Isaiah's 
ascension  through  ihe  fimament  and  six  heavens  into  the  seventh ; 
together  with  some  osevdo-prophp^^ies,  and  a  relation  of  the  pro- 
phet's martyidom.  With  a  view  to  ascvrtain  the  date  of  this  com- 
position, as  no  satiM&cliNry  external  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
early  writers  who  have  incidently  mentioned  it.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
instituted  a  minute  investigation  of  the  internal  testimony,  furnish- 
ed by  the  productiOQ  itaelk  The  result  of  Oiis  examination,  which 
in  conducted  wi&  singular  acuteness  and  felicity,  is  that  the  ascen- 
Bion  of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year  68  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  Gd.  From  the  circumstance 
of  an  anonymous  author  havixig  used  in  the  Etfaioi>ic  the  unusual 
Greek  word  «iT«^»  ibr  the  roof  of  a  house,  while  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  all  the  versions  ^e  word  signifies,  a  net  (that  is,  a  lattice 
placed  in  the  fiat  roof  to  light  the  anurtment  beneadi,  see  2  Kings  t 
2.) — the  learned  editor  concludes  toat  this  production  must  have 
been  written  in  Orieek*  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Greek  word 
^'as  in  use  in  Egypt  is  the  ae^ond  century^  whence  in  ali  ptoba- 
bility  It  crept  into  the  Ethiopic  language  about  that  period.  .  A  Jow 
writing  in  Greek  would  have  usea  that  word  whi.cn  his  own  Scrip- 
tures and  tha  Septuagint  had  previously  adopted  in  2  Kings  i.  2. 
A  translator  womd  have  used  tne  fint  tenn  that  suggested  itself. 
From  the  pievale»ea  of  tha  oriental :  oniiogfa|ihy  ^  particular 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  bemg  quoted  instead 
of  the  Greek  verskm  in  a  passage  where  they  dififer,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  A$cenMh  Itaia  was  origiiially  written  in  Hebrew, 
the  nati  ve  tongue  of  the  writer.    (See  Ant^acobtn  Review  for  July, 

1819,  vol.  IvL  pp.  490, 431.) 

13.  Primi  ExTB  Libri,  qui  apud  Vulgatam  appellatnr  qnartOB, 
Veisio  .^thi^ica,  wine  primnin  in  taedio  prolata,  et  Latine  An- 
sliceque  reddita  a  Ricaido  LAVBineB,  LL.I>.  d^  Ac.   O^onie, 

1820,  8vo. 

The  first  book  of  Em  or  Esdras,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Ethiopic 
Version,  forms  die  second  book  of  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha  usually 
annexed  to  the  larger  editions  of  the  English  Bibtos.  A  notice  of 
its  contents  will  be  ibund  in  Vol.  II.  Part  V.  pp.  289, 290.  Dr.  (now 
Archbishop)  Laurence  has  the  honour  of  bem^  the  first  editor  of 
the  Ethiopic  Version.  The  Latin  Version,  which  accompanies  it, 
is  partly  original,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  where 
this  could  M  employed.  To  the  Ethiopic  Version  are  sul^oined  a 
collation  of  it  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  new  English  transla- 
tion :  the  volume  terminates  with  an  elaborate  critical  diwiuisition 
on  the  audior  of  this  book,  the  time  when  he  probably  lived,  the 
character  and  valne  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latm  Vernons, 
■nd  the  use  to  be  aoda  of  fSbm  book  in  a  theological  point  of 
view. 
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APOCRTPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


1.  Codex  Apocryphos  Novi  Testament!,  collectus,  castigatiisi 
teatimoniisque,  censuris,  et  anintadversionibus  illustratus,  a  Jo* 
anne  Alberto  FABBicia  Partes  L  et  II.  Hambuigi,  1708,  % 
vols,  8va ;  1719,  2  vola.  8vo.    Pars  IIL  Hamburgi,  1743,  8vo. 

A  curious  collection  of  Apocrynhal  pieces,  which  is  not  very  often 
to  be  met  with  complete.  The  learned  Mr.  Jones  made  great  use 
of  it.  and,  in  fiict,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Canons  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  noticed  in 
page  €8.  of  this  Appendix. 

2.  Auctarium  Codicia  Apociyphi  N.  T.  Fabridani,  contuieni 
ptora  inedita,  alia  ad  fidem  cod.  M88.  emendatius  expressa. 
Congeiait,  dispoauit,  edidit,  Andreas  Birch.  Faadculua  primiia 
Havnis,  1804.  8vo. 

3.  Acta  8.  Thoma  ApoetolL  Ex  Codd.  Paris,  primum  edidit, 
et  adnotafionibus  illustravit  J.  C.  Thilo.    Lipsis,  1823,  8vo. 

4.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testament!  e  Libris  editis  et  mann* 
scriptis.  maxime  Qallicania,  Germanicia,  et  Italids,  coUectus,  re* 
oensitus,  notisque  et  prolegomenis  illustratus,  operi  etatodio 
Joannis  Carol!  Tbilo*    Tomua  L    Lipeis,  1832,  8vo. 

This  work,  when  finished,  will  be  the  most  complete  ooUeotion 
of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Tne  very  copious 
prolegomena,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  treat  on  the 
collections,  editions,  and  versions  of  the  Apooiyphal  Gospels.  These 
are  succeeded  1^  the  Histocy  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  in  Arable 
and  Latin,  the  Grospel  of  the  iSaviour's  Infimcy,  also  in  Arabic  and 
Latin;  ^e  Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Gosnel  of  the  nativity  of  Marjr, 
and  the  History  of  the  nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the  Saviour  m 
latin ;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  collected  by  Dr.  Augustus  Hahn, 
from  ancient  documents,  in  Greek ;  the  Gospel  of  Nioodemus,  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  a  narrative  of  the  apprehension  and  death  of 
Pilate,  in  Greek;  a  coUation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  mutilated 
and  idtered  Goepel  of  John  (which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Templan  Of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Paris),  with  Griesbach's 
Text  So  numerous  are  the  alterations,  &c.  in  0iis  Gospel,  that 
Dr.  Thilo  oonslden  it  alto^ther  as  an  apocmhal  writing,  and  haa 
therefore  given  it  a  place  in  his  collection  or  the  Apocryphal  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  The  volume  closes  with  an  Apocryphsl 
Book  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  Latin,  which  abounds  with  Gnostio 
notions ;  various  readings  and  notes  are  placed,  throughout,  at  the 
fiiot  of  each  page :  and,  besides  the  general  prolegomena,  there  is 
much  curious  prefatory  matter  rriative  to  several  of  the  piecea 
hera  prmted.  Dr.  Thilo  has  discharged  his  arduous  duties  as  editor 
with  equal  industry  and  ability. 

6.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament :  being  all  the  GoepeIs» 
Epistles,  and  other  pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  fint  fi>i]r 
centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  Companioiwi. 
and  not  indoded  in  the  New  Testament  by  its  Cominlers.  Tranf  • 
lated  uid  collected  into  one  volume,  with  Ptefiuses  and  Tables^ 
•Dd  vttrloiu  Notes  and  RAfiMrenoes.  (By  William  Hovi.]  Lon- 
don, 1620,  8vo.  1821,  Second  £ditio&,  8vo. 

See  an  Analysis  of  this  publication,  with  remarks,  in  VoL  I.  A; 
peiidix,  No.  L  Sect  IL  |i  437.  tlmf, 
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PART  n. 

SACRED  PHILOLOGY; 

OR,  THE  CRITICISM  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TREATISES   0»    THE    CANON    OF    SCKIPTURE,   AND    ON    AFOCBTPHAI.    BOOKS. 


!•  A  ScBOLASTTCAL  HiBTORT  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Seripturo :  or  the  certain  and  indubitable  Books  thereof  as  they 
tie  received  in  the  Church  of  England.  3y  John  Cosik,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Dniham.  London,  1657,  4to.  Second  Edit  1672,  4to. 

9.  DiwertaUon  Prdliminaire,  ou  Prol^gemenes  but  la  Bible. 
Par  Louis  Elliea  nv  Pik.    Amsterdam,  1701,  S  tomes,  4to. 

S.*  A  Complete  History  of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  L.  E.  nu  Pix. 
Done  into  English  from  the  French  original  London,  1699, 
1700,  3  vols,  folio. 

8.  Aug.  Herm.  Fbasckii  Manuductio  ad  Lectionem  Scripture 
Hals,  1693,  1704,  dec.  8vo. 

This  well-known  and  very  useful  little  work  was  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Jacques,  and  entitled  "  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  London,  1813,  8vo.,  afterwards 
reprinted  in  ISmo. 

4.  Traits  Historique  du  Canon  des  Livres  de  la  Saint  Ecritare, 
aepuis  leur  premier  publication  jusqu'au  Concile  du  Trent  Par 
Jean  Marti  ak at.    Paris,  1703,  12mo. 

6.  BibUotheca  Sacra:  sive  Diatribe  de  Librorom  Novi  Testa^ 
menti  Canone.  Qu&  prinw  Sacrorum  N.  T.  Libronim  Collec- 
tionis  Historiam  ex  antiquitatibus  ccclesiasticis  depromit,  atque 
Oanonem  nunc  vulgo  receptum  continere  vetustissimam  et 
genuinam  illorum  Receneionem  ostendit,  Johannes  Ess.  Am- 
■telBdami,  1710,  12mo. 

6.  Gerard!  van  Maxstricht  Commentatio  de  Canone  Scrip- 
ture eodesiastico,  secundum  seriem  sAculorum  post  Christum 
natum.    Brenus,  1723,  8to.  Jena,  8vo. 

7.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Autho- 
rity of  the  New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joiras.  Op- 
ioid, 1798,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in  1726,  two 
yean  after  the  death  of  its  learned  author  (a  dissenting  minister), 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  31.  He  had  previously  published 
"  A  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  from 
Mr.  Whiston's  Charge  of  Dislocations ;"  in  which  he  successfully 
proTed  that  our  present  Greek  copies  of  that  Gospel  are  in  the  same 
dr^or  in  which  they  were  originally  written  by  the  evangelist.  **  In 
driiwin^;  up  these  works  he  took  care  to  consult  and  examine  the 
ori^inus,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  the  quotations  of  other 
learned  men.  They  remain  as  monuments  of  his  learning,  inge> 
008£y,  and  indefatigable  industry,  and  would  have  done  credit  to 
di3  t  c^*<4aity  and  ability  of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  They  were 
become  ver-^  scarce,  and  bore  a  high  price,  when,  with  the  libera- 
lity and  le^l  which  reflects  honour  en  them,  the  conductors  of  the 
Clr^an-Ion  Press  republiihed  them  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Jones,  observes 
Dr.  M«Uby,  kas  brought  together,  with  uncommon  diligence,  the 
•Ktcnwl  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  tlie  ca- 
noBieal  books ,  and  he  has,  with  equiu  ability  and  fairness,  stated 
his  rsuons  for  deciding  a^inst  the  authority  of  the  apocryphal." 
(Clialmen's  Biographic^  Dictionary,  vol.  zix.  p.  96.) 

8.  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History;  or,  the  Facts  occa- 
tto^Uy  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  Passages 
of  Ancient  Authors,  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour, 
or  his  Ai^cstlet,  or  lived  near  their  time.  By  Nathaniel  Lardrer, 
B.D.  Lsndon,  Part  L  1737,  8  vols.  8vo.  Part  II.  1783—1766, 
18  vsU.  Svo.  Also  in  the  8vo.  Edition  of  his  CoUeotive  Works, 
TOls.  1  to  6 :  wd  in  ^ols.  1  and  3  of  the  4to.  Edition. 

The  pciblication  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  was  received  with 
eveif  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  both  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ensland  and  dissenters,  and  its  reputation  gradually 
^tended  into  rareisn  countries.  How  deeply  the  present  work  is 
indebted  to  his  laborious  and  accurate  investigations  our  multi- 
plied  rslereoces  will  amply  attest    "It  is  indeed  an  invaluable 


performance,  and  hath  rendered  the  most  essential  lerriec  to  ib 
cause  of  Christianity.  Whoever  peruses  this  work  will  find  it » 
piete  with  admirable  instruction,  sound  learning,  and  jott  and  ca^ 
did  criticism."  (Dr.  Kippis's  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Works,  toI.  t.^ 
vi.  4to.  edit)  The  AbM  Laboudene,  in  his  historical  notittof 
&tfaer  Colonia  (see  below)  justly  pronounces  the  Credibility  to  Is 
a  magnificent  apology  for  Christianity,  and  a  chef-d'oeurre  of  lon^ 
ing  and  criticism. 

9.  A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Credibility  of  (in 
Gospel  History,  containing  a  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Ens' 
geliirts,  Writera  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Remiiki  i^ 
Observations  upon  eveiy  Book  of  the  New  Testsment.  By 
Nathaniel  Lardfsr,  D.D.    London,  1766,  1757, 8  ick  ^ 

This  history  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  8ro.  (the  thin!  roJoN 
of  the  4to.)  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works,  and  slso  the  ttooti 
volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts;  it  ''ii  u»iBu» 
ble  introduction  to  the  New  Testament," — and  "  a  slorehoa^e  olf 
literary  information,  collected  with  equai  industiy  and  Uahtjf." 
(Bishop  Marah.) 

10.  Hone  PruIuw:  or,  die  Truth  of  the  ScriptmvHiibiiTor 
SL  Paul  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  Epistles  vhidi  bm  bit 
name  with  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles.  By  William  Pun,  D.D. 
London,  1790,  8vo.  and  numerous  aabseqoent  sdiliofls  in  8tq. 
12mo.  and  18mo. 

n.  The  Veracity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Mow  irgued  &ob 
the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found  in  them  vben  <at> 
pared  in  their  several  parts.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Butt,  B^ 
London,  1830, 8vo. 

18.  The  Veracity  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  OldTctii' 
ment,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  opeoing  of 
the  ProphetB,  argued  from  the  undesigned  ooincideoces  to  ht 
found  in  them,  when  compared  in  their  several  parts:  beiof  t 
continuation  of  the  Argument  for  the  Veracity  of  the  Fit?  Boob 
of  Moses.    By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blcitt,  B.D.    London,  IS32,Si«. 

13.  The  Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apodo, 
argued  from  the  undesigned  coinddenoes  to  be  foand  in  theo, 
when  compared,  1.  with  each  other,  and,  8.  with  Jofl^a>>  Bj 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blurt,  B.D.    London,  1888.  8vo. 

In  each  of  these  three  works  Mr.  Blunt  has,  with  singularabili 
ty,  newly  applied  and  illustrated  the  principle  laid  down  by  a. 
Paley,  in  his  masterly  treatise  entitled  **  Horn  Faulins."  The  o 
genuity  of  many  of  Mr.  fi.'s  sections  might  stand  in  conpetiMi 
with  any  of  his  predecessor's  master-piece ;  and  the  f  lesrow  s« 
liveliness  of  the  language  are  such,  that  his  worb  csnaotoets 
earnestly  recommended  to  biblical  students. 

14.  La  Religion  Chr^tienne,  autoris^e  par  le  Temotgnage  ia 
Anciens  Auteura  Paiens.  Par  le  pere  Dominique  de  Cowsu. 
Lyon,  1718,  8  tomes,  18mo.— Seconde  EdiUon,  revue  et  p* 
ced^e  d*une  Notice  Historique  par  M.  I'Abb^  Laboudene.  hOt 
1886, 8vo. 

This  treaUse,  though  published  nine  yeais  before  Dr.  bntoff 
commenced  his  admirable  work  on  the  Credibility  of  ^^JrV 
History,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  hiin.  *"*'^ 
jects  discussed  by  Colonia  are  comiwised  in  the  thud  w  o»« « 
the  octavo  edition  of  Dr.  Lerdner's  worics,  from  page  5«  »  JJ 
end.  and  in  the  fourth  volume,  from  page  8  to  P«S«  ^f^^SI 
quarto  ediUon  published  at  London  in  1815.  Father  Colonia  mi 
collected  together  numerous  important  Acts,  which  ««  **"  "^J 
trated  with  many  valuable  remarks,  though  he  hss  ™'* '^^ 
lowed  strict  chronological  order  in  the  arrangement  ot  m  iJJ' 
rials.  His  chapter  en  Mohammed  is  full  of  enon  «»!  ndJcoi» 
declamations.  Notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  hiiwwk  mj^ 
read  with  pleasure,  even  after  a  perusal  of  Dr.  1^™°?*.  ,^i,  ,h« 
on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Histoiy ;  the  whole  <>•  *^"  J 
Aobe  Labouderie  has  aroouiicod  his  iniHiitiofl  of  1«"»«'"» 
Frencn.  ^ 
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15.  HifltorU  Canonis  Sacriqne  Textiiii  Nori  FoederiB,  a  JoanDe 
MilUo  in  Prolegomenia  ad  Novam*Testamentum  tradita,  cum 
Adnotationiboa  Danielia  Saxthekxi.     Regiomonti,  1733,  8yo. 

16.  Fezdinandi  Stosch  Tiactatus  Theologicus  do  Epistolia 
Aposlolorum  Idiographia ;  quo  ApoatoUa,  non  per  Amanuenaes, 
Bed  sua  manil  EpistoLu  auaa  acripaiiie,  luculenter  demoDatratur. 
Guelphorbyti,  1761,  8to. 

17.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  AHOZTOAIKON  OAOKAHPON;  hoc 
e«t,  Tractatua  Theologicua  de  Epiatolia  Apoatolorum  non  deper- 
ditis;  quo  nuUam  ex  Epistolia  ab  Apostolia  Jesu  Chzisti  ezaratia 
periisae  demonstratur.    Gronings,  1753,  8vo» 

18.  Eberbazdi  Henrict  Danielts  Stosch  Commentatio  Histo- 
rico-Critica  de  Libronun  NoTi  Testamenti  Ganone.  Premiasa 
est  Dissertatio  de  Cura  Yeteria  Eedeain  circa  Libros  Novi  Te»> 
tamentL    Fzanoofiirti  ad  Yiadnim,  1766,  6to. 

19.  Christiani  Frederid  Scbxidii  Historia  Antiqua  et  Yin- 
licatio  Yeteris  Novique  Testamenti,  Ubris  duobas  comprehensi. 
LipsicB,  1775,  8vo. 

An  excellent  treatise,  in  which  the  Canon  of  Scriptan  is  most 
tatisfactorily  vindicated  from  the  rssh  criticisms  and  assertions  of 
Deder,  Seimer,  and  other  modem  German  theologians. 

20.  Observationes  ad  Illastrationem  Doctrine  de  Canone  Ye- 
£ris  Testamenti.  AuctoreClaudio  Frees  Horhucavit.  Haunis, 
1775,  8vo. 

21.  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament;  oompre- 
lending  a  Diasertation  on  the  Septuagint  Yendon.  By  John 
Slaih,  LL.D.    London,  1785, 4to. 

22.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ascertained ; 
)r,  the  Bible  complete  without  the  Apociypha  and  Unwritten 
Traditions.  By  Archibald  Alsxaxder,  Professor  of  Didactic 
md  Polemical  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
»n,  New  Jersey.    Princeton,  1826, 12mo.  London,  1828, 12mo. 

Professor  Alexander  published  this  very  useful  volume  on  the 
i^anon  of  Scripture,  as  a  Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  the  £vi- 
iences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  has  been  veiy  favoumbly 
-eceived  in  North  America.  His  Treatise  on  the  Canon  is  avow- 
edly compiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  the  most  eminent  critics, 
)specially  Bishop  Cosins's  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon  of 
:he  Old  Testament,  and  the  ample  collections  of  the  impartial 
md  indefatigable  Dr.  Lardner  and  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones, 
whose  works  are  noticed  in  the  preceding  page.  The  first  part  of 
Dr.  Alexander's  Treatise  discusses  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
sent  ;  in  the  second  part  are  considered  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Pestament,  and  the  reasons  for  which  the  Apocryphal  books  are 
leservedly  rejected  from  the  Sacred  Canon.  To  divines  and  stn- 
lents  (especiiOly  in  North  America)  who  may  not  have  access  to 
lumerous  and  more  oostly  works,  this  treatise  is  a  very  useful  and 
icceptable  present.    The  London  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

23.  Censura  Apocryphomm  V.  T.  adversnm  Pontificioe,  im- 
primis Robertom  BeUarminum :  qui,  torn  Divina  et  Canonica 
Sacra  ScriptnrB  Autoritaa  asseritur,  aolidissinus  tum  varts  Quiea- 
iones,  dec  (imprimis  que  est  de  Duratione  Monarchic  Persies, 
;t  de  70  hebdomadis  Danielia),  expediuntur  aocuratissime ;  Pr»- 
ectionibus  250  poathumia  in  Academia  Oxonienai  tractata,  a 
lohanne  Raijtoldo,  Anglo,  Aoademie  Oxon.  Prof.  TheoL  Op- 
)enhemii,  1611,  2  vob.  4to. 


Thia  elaborate  work  is  now  rare.  Dr.  Rainoldes  was  termed  tn 
Anthony  k  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary  and  bioarapher,  "  a  livmg 
library  and  a  third  university.*'  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  He 
brow  seholan  of  his  age  (if  not  the  greatest) ;  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  that  King  James  I.  assented  to  the  proposal  of  a  new  trans* 
lation  of  the  Bible.  In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  as  well  as 
in  this  work,  Dr.  R.  strenuously  opposed  the  reading  of  apocryphal 
lessons  in  the  public  service  or  the  church. 

24.  WxTSTEHii  (Job.  Rod.)  Dissertatio  Philologico-Theolo* 
gica  de  Historia  Suaannc    Basiles,  1691, 4to. 

25.  Gottlieb  WxasraDoavrii  Commentatio  de  Fide  Historica 
Librorum  MaecabsoninL    Wratislavis,  1747,  4to. 

26.  De  aecundo  Libro  Maccabsoram  Dissertatio.  Scripait 
C.  BxRTHBAU,  Gottinge,  1829,  8vo. 

27.  An  Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  the  Books  of  Ezxb, 
genuine  and  spurious :  but  more  particularly  the  second  apocry* 
I^al  book  under  that  name,  and  the  Yariations  of  the  Arabia 
copy  firom  the  Latin.  Together  with  a  New  Yerslon  of  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Esdiaa,  dec   By  Francis  Lxx,  M.D.  London,  1722, 8va 

28.  An  Essay  concerning  the  Books  commonly  called  Apcy 
cxypha  and  the  public  Reading  of  them  in  the  ChuicL  LondoUi 
1740,  8vo. 

29.  A  Statement  submitted  to  t*«e  Members  of  the  British  ano 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  impropriety  of  circulating  the 
Apocryphal  Books  indiscriminately  intermingled  with  the  Inspired 
Writings.  By  George  Cornelius  Gobham,  B  J).  London,  1825, 
8vo. 

Though  this  tract  was  occasioned  by  a  local  contnveisy,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  does  not  fiill  within  ihe  design  of  thw  work,  it 
is  deeerviiu;  of  a  place  in  the  student's  library,  on  account  of  die 
various  and  interesting  information  which  it  contains  relative  to  the 
literary  History  of  the  Apocrypha.    The  second  edition  is  the  best 

30.  Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  on  some 
points  of  his  Statement  on  the  Apocryphal  Books,  and  on  some 
of  the  alleged  Doctrines  of  the  Romiah  Chureh.  By  Leander 
van  Ess,  Dj).  With  a  reply  by  G.  C.  Goruam,  B.D.  London, 
1826,  8to. 

These  letters  of  Dr.  van  Ess  were  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  pr^ 
ceding  publication :  and  his  objections  ore  answensd  by  Mr.  Gor- 
ham with  singular  ability,  patience  of  research,  and  with  a  spirit  of 
Christian  candour,  of  whicn  there  unhappily  are  but  few  instances 
in  oontroverBial  discussions.  Mr.  G.  has  clearly  established  the 
three  following  facts ;  viz.  1.  That  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  fourth  century  till  the  reformation,  tlio  Inspired  and  the 
Ai>ocr)^hal  Writings,  though  intermingled,  were  invariably  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  prefaces  or  notices  of  interpolation 
connected  with  each  book.  2.  That,  subsequently  to  the  Kefbrma- 
tion,  a  new  form  was  introduced,  and  these  Scripture  barriers  were 
removed  :  at  first  cautiously  and  rarely ;  then,  ailer  the  decree  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  more  freely  and  frequently ;  and  at  last,  under 
papal  sanction,  boldly  and  almost  universally ;  and,  3.  That  this 
change  of  form  was  intended  to  advance  the  credit  of  the  Apocry 
phal  Books,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  estimation  of  inspired  wni 
mgs  by  removing  these  impediments  to  the  acknowledgment  of  theii 
concmicity. 

31.  An  Inquiiy  into  the  Truth  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Enoi:h 
as  to  its  Prophedea,  Yisions,  and  Accounts  of  Fallen  Angela 
By  John  Otxbtoit.    London,  1822,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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SECnON  L 


OCNBRAli  IMTItOD17CnOR8  TO  THE  CVTIRE  BIBLE. 


1.  DiasiRTATXoira,  qui  peuvent  aervir  de  Proldgomlnea  de 
'Ecriture  Sainte,  levuea,  corrigjea,  oonaiderablement  augmen- 
t^es,  et  inisea  dana  un  ordre  m^thodiqua.  Par  Augnstin  Cal- 
HST.     Paris,  1720,  3  tomes,  4to. 

This  publication  contains  the  varioua  Dissertations,  prefixed  by 
ihe  learned  fiither  Calmet  to  the  diflferent  books  of  Scripture,  and 
published  in  hu  commentary,  with  numerous  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. Eighteen  ne  v  Dissertations  have  been  added ;  and  the  whole 
Kas  been  arranged  in  a  new  and  commodious  order,  in  order  to  ren- 
der these  disquisitions  what  the  author  designed  they  should  be,—  . 
Prolegomena  to  the  Bible.  Many  important  topics  aro  here  treated  This  work  was  never  completed.  It  origmallv  appeared  m  nnm> 
at  consi4erable  length.    Yol.  I  contains  the  Dissertations  relating  I  ben,  and  comprises  select  dissertations  on  the  nietry  and  Music  ol 


to  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  to  the  History,  Discipline,  Customs, 
and  Opinions  of  the  Jews.  Vol.  II.  comprises  Prefaces  to  the  seve- 
ral booki  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  canonical  and  apociyphd. 
Vol.  III.  contains  similar  prefaces  to  thedifierent  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thirty-one  Dissertations  on  various  subjects 

2.  Antiquities,  Sacred  and  Proiane :  or  a  Collection  of  Criti 
cal  Dissertations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  tranalatec^ 
from  the  French  of  Dom  Augustin  Calmet,  by  N.  TiirnAi.  Yd 
I.    London,  1727,  4to. 
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the  Hebrewf,  their  Hbtoiy  and  Chnmology,  Monevand  Com  Ac. 
&/e,t  translated  from  the  preceding  French  workorCalmet. 

3.  Introdttzione  alia  Sacra  Scrittura*  ehe  comprende  le  Preno* 
tumi  piik  impoTtante  relative  ai  Testi  OriginaK  e  alle  loro  Ver- 
uiom,  del  Profeaaore  O.  Bernardo  DsoRosai.    Parma,  1817,  8to. 

4.  Prolegomena  in  ScripCuram  Sacram.  Auctore  Car.  Frid. 
ETovBioAifT.    PoriAb,  1746,  4to. 

6.  Seibaldi  KfTU  Exerdtationes  Philologicn  in  C.  F.  Hubi- 
gaiitii  Prolegomena  in  Scriptnram  Sacram.  Lugdmii  Batavo- 
ram,  1785,  4to. 

•«  The  principles  of  Houblgant,  who  carried  hia  conjecturee  be- 
jrond  all  bounds,  have  been  reiy  ably  oombattad"  in  this  work. 
(Bp.  Maiah.) 

6*  Johannis  Henrici  Danielia  MoiASVRAwaiii  Introduetia  in 
omnea  Libroa  C^moniooa,  cum  Veteria,  turn  Novi  Foederia,  ut  et 
eoa  qui  Apocrypbi  dieuntuc»  cum  Appendioe,  qus  tiadit  Acta 
ApoatoU  Pauli  chronologiee  digosta,  8vo.    Regiomonti,  1744» 

Few  treatiaea,  profenfaie  to  be  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  are 
•iMira  itiflful  thaa  this  work  of  Profeasor  Moldenhawer's.  Having 
briefly  shown  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  noticed  its 
various  divisions,  he  treats  of  each  book  in  its  order,  8howin|[  its 
author,  time  of  writing,  argument,  scope,  chronology,  and  division. 
He  carefully  points  out  those  passages  which  are  more  particularly 
worthy  of  considemtioD,  <Nr  more  dimcult;  and  under  eaoh  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  he  specifies  the  types  and  prophecies  of  Jeaus 
Christ,  and  the  citotions  from  each  book  in  the  New  Testament 
The  author  has  derived  much  assistance  from  the  labours  of  Mol* 
denhawer  hi  the  present  volume  of  this  work. 

7.  A  Scripture  Help,  designed  to  aaaisi  in  reading  the  Bible 
pMfitably,  by  the  Rev.  Bdward  BtcKCAsrsra.  London,  1806, 
ISma,  and  numerous  subeequent  editions  in  12mo.  and  8vo. 

This  work  is  professedly  a  practioal  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptuias.  Tho  nle  ot  90,000  copies  of  the  laige  ediooos, 
and  of  more  than  130,000  copies  of  the  I2ma  and  iSmo.  abridg- 
ments, sufficiently  attests  the  nigh  estimation  in  which  this  manual 
is  deservedly  held.  It  has  been  translated  and  published  in  the 
Flench  and  modem  Greek  languagea. 

8.  The  Sacred  Interpreter :  or  a  Practical  Introduction  towards 
a  beneficial  reading  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  By  David  CoLLTKR.  8vo.  2vol8.  London,  1746.  Car- 
Kile,  3  vols.  8vo.  1796.    Oxford,  1815, 2  vols.  8vo. 

<*  The  author  of  this  work  lived  in  the  former  |iart  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  it  not  only  went  through  several  editions  in  England,  but  in 
1750  was  translated  into  German.    It  is  caleulated  for  readers  in 

Kneral,  and  it  is  a  good  popular  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
>ly  Scriptures."    (Bishop  Marsh.^ 

9.  A  Genera!  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
turea,  with  a  Critical  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphraaes. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Haxiltov,  M.A.  8vo.    Dublin,  1814. 

The  origin  and  anti<]uity  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  charac- 
ters, vowel  points,  various  readings,  and  the  question  relative  to  the 
integrity  of  the  present  text,  together  with  an  account  of  the  rab- 
binical notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  the  topics  principally  dis- 
ciused  in  this  small  volume ;  and  to  these  succeeds  a  notice  of  the 
dinerent  venions  and  paraphrases  mentioned  in  the  title.  **  Ita 
|[Qnerai  execution  la  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  industry  and 
ludgment ;  and  we  cheerrallv  recommend  it  to  that  class  of  itu- 
aents  for  whose  use  it  was  chiefly  designed.*'  (Eclectic  Review 
(S.  S.),  vol.  i.  p.  503.) 

10.  A  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Hobhx,  B.D.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings.  First  and  Second  Editions.  London,  1827, 
12mo.  Boston  (Massachusetts),  1827,  12mo.  Third  Edition, 
London,  1829.    Fourth  Edition,  1833,  12mo. 

This  little  manual  (which  has  been  introduced  into  King's  Col- 
lege, London)  is  an  analysis  or  abridgment  of  the  present  work, 
umertaken  by  the  author  in  consequence  of  requests  long  since 
oommunicated  to  him,  and  frequently  repeated,  that  he  would  pre- 
paro  such  an  epitome,  as  an  assistant  to  the  studies  of  those  who 
may  already  possess  the  present  larger  Introduction.  At  the  same 
time  this  abridgment  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  comprehen- 
sive Guide  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  adapted  to  General  Headers. 
In  preparing  thu  Manual  for  the  press,  the  order  of  the  present 
laiger  introduction  haa  generally  Ix)en  followed.  Those  biblio- 
graphical, critical,  and  other  details  only  have  been  omitted,  which 
either  would  not  admit  of  abridgment,  or  which  would  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  generality  of  English  readen.  The  repeated  and 
wiprincipled  attempts  made  to  pirate  the  present  larger  tntroduc- 
tion  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
will  perhaps  justj^fy  the  author  in  the  estumtion  of  tamiid  rtadcrt 
for  thus  describing  his  own  publication. 

The  North  American  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

11.  Herm^neutique  Sacr^e,  ou  Introduction  a  TEcriture  Sainte 
in  g^n^raly  et  en  particulier  i  chajcun  des  Livrcs  da  TAncien  et 


du  Wonveaa  TiKnwnt,  i .  TOfS  d— g^whuMiri;  ysr  4.  ifa. 
mann  jAiraszirs.  Traduit  4u  l^itAxi  par  i.  i.  Pacsod.  Pnj^ 
1828,  2  tomeSy  8vo. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  treataae,  publidbed  by  Vv£tm 
Janssens  at  Liege  in  1818.  It  consists  of  five  parts  or  riapteR  jc 
the  first  of  which,  the  author  endeavoun  to  estabUA  thecaattiti, 
authority  of  all  the  books  enumerated  as  sacred  in  the  csnontfi])! 
assembly  or  council  of  Trent.  The  second  chapter  tieati  «o  tbr? 
divinity  and  insplmtwn ;  the  third,  m  their  autheniicitj ;  thelbrjik, 
on  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  original  text,  its  aQthomr.  a^ 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  as  well  as  on  ancient  venieos  of  ikeKhse, 
and  particularly  on  the  Vulgate.  The  fifth  and  last  chapter  cooujh 
general  and  particular  rules  for  the  undeiaiandiiw  and  inttrpn^ 
lion  of  tho  Scriptures:  and  in.  a  short  Bppendii  taere  bghean 
outline  of  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  and  the  divifioai  «f  oac, 
festivals,  sacrifices,  weights  and  measures  of  the  Hebreiki.  Tbk 
work  is  intended  for  members  of  the  Romish  churek,  to  %m 
dogmas  the  author  bows  most,  submissively.  Thn  oiigiial  Ltog 
edition  called  drth  sDma  very  severe  cnooyiiMxis  strictiira,eiitidHf 
"  Amandi  4  SanctA  Cruce,  Ihwt*  lead.  Pretbifterif  Animad^tmm 
Critica  in  Hermencuticam  Sot^tami  MoMudj  1820^*  in  thii  ptblia. 
tion  (which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  M.  Waltrin,  a  pinn 
in  the  diooese  of  Liege),  the  errors  of  M.  Janssens  oo  nneiopsti 
and  his  deficiencies  in  others,  are  pmnied  out  Altfaougli  theFrrai 
translator  professes  to  have  availed  himself  of  these  chticil  m^ 
in  order  to  eiplain  or  correct  the  original  work,  in  some  intvM 

Jet  he  has  loU  others  unnoticed.  It  was  to  be  expected,  tht  M 
anssens  would  maintain,  at  all  haxanfs,  the  genainenea  o:  ^ 
disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7. ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  cmiiinithi; 
he  4tould  raly  on  the  Codex  Raviatna  (which  hai  bsss  6ttm 
strated,  by  actual  collation,  to  be  a  mere  transcript  of  ihe  Qnd 
Testament  printed  in  theComplatensianFolyglotttandcfStCfbai 
third  edition),  and  that  he  has  cited  the  English  manoMrnpt  lb- 
nuscrit  d'Angleterre;  the  Codex  Britannicua  cited  by  EnmD.sad 
that  of  DubliUt  as  Itso  tepanUe  authoritiea !  wheicss  they  »  ki 
ONS  and  the  same  numuscript,  now  genecaily  known  ooder  m 
appellatioo  of  the  Codex  Montihrtianoa.  which  wsi  not  srtfa 
till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  OMfal part si^ 
third  chapter,  in  which  the  objections  of  Deists,  and  of  tbe  mkn 
Geiman  neologian  critics,  £ck  and  Paohia,  are  euauncd  a  daii 
and  refuted. 

12.  Apparatus  Biblicus:  or  an  Introductian  to  the  HdjSo^ 
tures  in  three  books*     1.  Of  the  odginal  andaBtiqaJtrffii^ 
Jews.   2.  Of  the  canon,  authors,  original  texts,  venKuusniim 
and  interpretations  of  Scripture.    8.  Of  the  61se  godi;l&a» 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures.    From  the  French  of  P&v  Lxr 
With  Engravings.    London,  1728,  2  vols.  8va  2da£L 

13.  Clavis  Bibliorum.  The  Key  of  tbe  Bibis,  olodiBi  tfai 
richest  Treasures  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  WhenijibiOTda, 
Names,  Times,  Penmen,  Occaaon,  Scope,  and  Prisnpd  Pu% 
containing  the  Subject  Matter  of  the  Books  cf  the  OidtiaNfw 
Teatament,  are  fiimiliarly  and  briefly  opened:  for  lbcbcipo(t!ie 
weakest  capacity  in  the  underatandmg  of  the  wboie  Kbit 
Wherein  the  Scripture  Songs,  dispersed  hem  and  there  b  tk 
Old  and  Now  Testament,  are  metrically  transhted  cutoff 
Hebrew,  and  analytically  explained.  By  FrandsRoBnn,n 
Third  edition.    London,  1665,  folio. 

The  popularity  of  diis  work,  which  conuuns  a  coaiprrfws'i 
digest  of  the  most  valuable  observations  of  the  earlkr  \s^ 
critics,  caused  It  to  pass  through  aeverai  editioiis  beivsa » 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  prinapaSy  • 
folio ;  though  copies  are  aometimes  to  be  met  with  in  tvoTtios 
8va  The  present  volume  of  this  work  is  indebted  lo  Dr.  Roben 
Clavis  Bibliorum  for  many  useful  remarks.  His  snsljief  <<« 
different  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are,  ho«ew.i» 
times  tediously  minute.  The  third  edition  contsim,  for  i|i^3S 
time,  a  metrical  v*sion  of  the  Psalms,  made  inuaedisietynm* 
Hebrew,  together  with  an  analytical  expositioo  of  sveiy  nw 
and  a  general  preface  lo  the  whole  book  of  ftalms 


SECTION  n. 

umoDucnoxs  to  thk  btudt  or  the  old  wsTAJinT.B 

PARTIdTLAR,   INCLUDUIO  THE  APOOBmUL  BOOKA. 

1.  I^tthoductio  ad  Libroa  Canonicoe  Veteris  TsiounesJJfl* 
nes,  praoognita  Critica  et  Historica  ac  Auctorilatit  riudioii^ 
nens.  Adomata  studio  D.  J.  Gottlob  Caxpsovh  Ufm  I^' 
2d  edit.  1741,  4to. 

The  reader  will  here  find  very  leaned  disquiritiooi  «!» '^'j 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  catalogue  of  A«  no*  «ff^ 
writien  on  most  of  them.  "  Carpsov  was  a  man  of  prowBud  trv 
tion  and  indeiatigable  industry.  His  work  ««»«■»""*  2121 
materiols,  which  have  been  afPifded  by  his  pndeeemm.  p«w7 
ously  arranged,  and  augmented  by  his  own  valoaUe  ohwnanrit 
CBp.  Marsh.)    The  third  pan  was  U*nslated  fiua  ihe  Lsu  -^ 
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finKlbh.  wiA  additronal  notep^bvBibiM.Mareii*, s oonvertod  Jew* 
aod  published  at  Londoii  in  1789»  in  8to. 

8^  J.  G.  EicHBomir  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament — ^Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  G.  EichhonL  Leipsig, 
1823-24,  4  vols.  8vo.    Best  edition. 

Prafeflsor  Eichhom  succeeded  the  celebrated  Michaelis  in  the 
divinity  chair  at  Gottingen.  His  works  are  considered  cUusical 
00.  the  subject  of  biblicu  criticiim.  Proposals  were  issued*  many 
yesrs  since,  by  die  Rev.  Dr.  Uovd,  at  that  time  Re^us  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ibr  publis)iing  by  sub- 
tcription  a  translation  fiom  the  German  of  Professor  £ichnom*s  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  But  the  translation 
never  appeared.  Of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  a  copious  ana- 
lysis in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  ixiii.  pp.  481—497.  £ich- 
horn  was  one  of  those  Gennan  critics,  who  refect  the  inspiration 
of  Moses ;  and  he  advocated  the  untenable  opmion  that  the  great 
Jewish  legislator  compiled  his  primaeval  history  from  distinct  tagoM 
or  traditional  documents. 

3.  Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  FoBderis  in  comp«ii> 
dium  redacta  k  Johanne  Jarv.    Vienns,  1804,  8vo. 

A  most  valuable  treatise,  to  which  the  author  of  this  work  has 
been  largely  indebted,  as  his  frequent  reference  to  it  will  abun- 
dantly show.  By  a  decree  of  pope  Pius  VII.  dated  August  86, 1^22, 
this  introduction  of  Jahn  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and 
prohibited  to  be  read  ;  as  also  were  his  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticte 
Generalis  Vet  et  Nov.  Foederis,  and  his  ArchsBologia  Biblica ;  both 
which  treatises  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Latin  and  Gennan  Works  of  John  Jahn,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology ;  and  Plrofesaor  of  Oriental  Languages,  dec  in  the 
University  of  Vienna.  By  Samuel  H.  Tubstsr,  D.D.  Professor 
of  Biblical  Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the 
Greneral  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
m  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Rev.  William  R.  Wkit- 
riiroHAX.    New  York,  1827,  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  work  contains  an  entire  translation  of  the 
preceding  treatise,  with  various  improvement  from  the  larger 
German  work  of  Jahn,  sometimes  translated  in  full,  and  sometimes 
abridged,  and  fiom  other  works  of  approved  character. 

5.  Introductio  in  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Fcederis,  usibus 
icademicis  accommodata  a  Fouerio  AcKB&HAirir.  Vienna, 
1825,  8vo.     Price  9«. 

Though  published  ostensibly  as  a  new  work,  this  treatise  is  in 
(act  nothing  more  than  an  expurgated  edition  of  Jahn's  Introduction. 
Professor  Ackeimann  states  that  he  has  changed  the  text  of  Jahn 
in  very  many  chapteis,  but  has  retained  his  order  and  hit  wcMrds 
Mrherever  he  coula.  The  editor  introduces  this  worii  to  the  notice 
)f  his  readers  by  a  profession  of  his  profound  submission  to  the 
Romish  church. 

6.  A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha :  or  an 
iccount  of  their  several  books,  their  contents  and  autbora,  and 
)f  the  times  when  they  were  respectively  written.  By  Robert 
jrnxT,  D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Bristol.]  London,  1790,  8vo.  New 
xlition,  1829,  8vo. 

The  very  numerous  editions  which  have  been  printed  of  this 
raluable  work,  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  Is  deservedly  held. 
t  was  undertaken  in  imitaiioa  of  the  late  Bp.  Percy^s  well-known 
ind  oflen-printed  "  Key  tu  the  New  Testament ;"  but  it  is  a  much 
nore  elaborate  performance.  Dr.  Gray  has  dilisently  consulted, 
ind  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  information  from  the  writings 
if  the  fatheri,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  other  origi- 
lal  authorities  which  are  not  accessible  to  the  generality  of  stu- 
lents.  Bp.  Mont  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  liberally  availed  themselves 
»f  Dr.  G.  s  researches  in  their  commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  edition  of  1^9  is  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged  and  im^ 
iroved. 

7.  Introduction  k  la  Lecture  des  Livres  Saints,  k  TUsage  des 
riommes  religieux  et  ^lair^s,  par  J.  £.  Cillerixb,  fils.  Gene  ve, 
.832,  8vo. 

The  first  sketch  of  this  work  was  a  small  essay  or  discourw,  oc- 
eomponied  with  notes  and  illustrations,  on  the  authenticity  nnd 
livino  origin  of  the  Old  Testament;  this  was  published  in  1826. 
rhe  substance  of  the  proo&  and  illustrations  in  that  publication 
tre  retained  in  the  present  volume,  which  the  author  has  divided 
iiio  three  parts,  viz.  Part  I.  On  the  authenticity,  integrity,  credi- 
bility, and  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch ;  Part  II.  0^  the  books 
losterior  to  the  Pentateuch,  including  the  Prophets,  the  Haffiogre- 
iha,  and  the  Apocryphal  Books ;  Part  III.  Observations  on  the  Old 
Testament  anu  its  interpretation.  An  Appendix,  of  proofs  and 
llustrations,  terminates  this  work,  in  which  the  author  has  evinced 
niich  diligence  and  research ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that 
ts  value  is  greatly  diminished  by  his  evident  leaning  towards  the 
3old  and  unhallowed  speculations  of  the  continental  neologian 
critics.  M.  CelMrier's  work  is  reviewed  at  considerable  length, 
uid  with  great  severi^,  in  the  first  number  of  M.M.  Haeveminck*s 
ind  Stei^er's  Melanges  de  Thtologie  Reform^,  published  at 
Laeneva,  m  1833,  in  8vo 


8.  Joh.  Gottfr.  EiCHHoAir  £tnleitang  fai  dKe  ApociyphischMi 
Schrifien  des  Alten  Testaments.    Leipzig,  1795,  8vo. 

9.  Geo.  Joannis  Hkitkii  Introductio  ad  Lilma  Apociyphof 
Veteris  Testament!.     Hahc,  1718,  4to. 

10.  Notice  sur  les  Livres  Apocryphes  de  TAnden  Testaminti 
Par  C.  E.  F.  Moruxix.    Geneve,  1828,  8vo. 
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niTBODITOnOMB  TO  TBS  STUDT  OF  THJE 
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1.  Air  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  New  Testament 
by  M.M.  BsArsoBns  and  l'Sftaitt.  Cambridge,  1779, 1789 
1806,  1816,  1819,  8vo. 

This  was  oririnally  a  preface  to  the  French  venion  of  the  New 
Testament  published  by  M.M.  Beausobre  and  r£nfant,  at  Amste^ 
dam,  in  1718.  It  has  been  several  times  printed,  and  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Theolc^cal  Tracts  collected  by 
Bishop  Watson. 

2.  Commentatio  Critica  ad  Libros  N.  T.  in  genera ;  cum  pn^ 
firtione  J*  Gottlob  Cabpsovii.  Aocurante  J.  W.  Rompao. 
Lipsis,  1757,  4to.  2d  edit 

Critical  questions  of  great  variety  and  importance  are  here  briefly 
but  satisfactorily  discussed  by  a  reference  to  the  writers  of  the 
greatest  credit  who  have  treated  on  each  of  theoL 

3ii  Jo.  Gottfr.  EiGBBOBK  Einleittmg  ins  Neue  Testament- 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  Leipzig,  1804-15,  8  vols 
8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  n  analyzed  in  the  Critical  Review. 
Series  III.  vol.  z.  ibr  1807,  pp  44^-465. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Dr.  John  Leonard  Hue,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frey  burgh,  in  Brisgau,  dtc  Translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal Gennan,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guildford  Wait,  LLJ). 
London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo.    . 

Professor  Hug  (who  is  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome) 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  and  most  learned  writer  of  t^ 
class  which  has  opposed  itself  to  the  skepticism  and  fanciful  theo- 
ries of  some  modem  German  divines.  Ilis  Introduction  has  long 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  on  the  continent,  for  the  variety 
and  imtiortance  of  his  critical  researches  on  the  New  Testament 
Dr.  Wait  has  odded  numerous  notes,  chiefly  derived  from  Jewish 
and  oriental  antiquities;  and  he  has  occasionally  corrected  the 
erroneous  statements  of  Hug  relative  to  some  of  the  ancient  ver* 
sions.  Some  parts  of  his  work,  however,  evidently  show  tliat  he 
was  noi  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  German  language.  To 
the  fint  volume  he  Uos  prefixed  a  copious  pre&ce,  containing  aq 
epitome  of  Dr.  Beriholdt*s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  ia 
which  many  important  topics  of  sacred  criticism  are  discussed. 

5.  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  John  David 
MiCHAKLis,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trana* 
lated  from  the  fouith  edition  of  the  German,  by  Herbert  MabsHi 
D.D.  8vo.  6  vols.     Cambridge,  1802,  8d  edit  1818. 

The  firat  edition  of  Michaelis's  inestimable  work  was  published 
in  Germany,  in  1750,  and  translated  into  English  in  1761,  4u>. ;  iti 
value  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  notes  of  Bishop  Marsh 
(which  extend  to  part  of  the  work  only),  who  has  farther  added  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  first  three  Goai 
Dels.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  (who  was  subsequently  bishop  of 
London),  in  1802,  published  anonymously  some  severe  *' Remarks" 
on  the  **  Dissertation,"  by  way  of  caution  to  students  in  divinity. 
To  these  remarks  Dr.  Marsh  re])lied  in  some  "  Letters,'*  which  were 
published  in  the  same  year,  in  8vo.  See  an  ample  critique  oa 
Bishop  Marsh's  work  in  the  British  Critic  (0. 8.),  vol.  lii.  p.  601—- 608., 
and  vol.  iv.  pp.  46—^.  170-~176. 

6.  Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament,  par  J.  D.  Michaelis  { 
quatridme  Edition,  traduite  sur  la  troisicme  de  Heibert  Marshf 
^v^que  de  Peterborough,  avec  une  partie  do  ses  notes,  et  des 
notes  nouvelles,  par  J.  J.  Chxkevikrx,  pasteur  et  professeur  en 
th^ologie  a  Geneve.    4  tomes,  8vo.    Geneve,  1822. 

7.  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  an  Nouveaa  Testamenti 
par  J.  E.  Cbllerikr,  fils.    Geneve,  1823,  8vo. 

Partly  a  translation,  and  partly  an  analysis,  of  Professor  Hug'i 
German  Introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testamsnt 

8.  Greorgii  Pa  iti  i  Introductio  ad  Lcctionem  Novi  ^'esta* 
menti,  in  qui  qus  ad  rem  criticam,  hist  '^im,  chronologiam,  ct 
geog^aphiam  pertinent,  breviter  et  perspicue  exponuiftur.  Ist 
edit  Lipsic,  1704,  12mo. ;  4th  edit  by  Hoffman,  in  1737,  8vo. 
and  reprinted,  with  corrections,  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  m  176i, 

"  The  service  rendered  by  Carpzov  to  the  Old  Testament  was 
performed  by  Pritius  for  the  New.    The  improvements  of  his  editor. 
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Hoflinan,  on  tbe  original,  are  ao  eoniiderable  that  whoever  pni^ 
fhases  the  Introduction  of  Pritiiu  (and  it  deserves  to  be  parchaMd 
tiy  everjr  student  in  divinity)  must  be  careful  in  regard  to  the  date 
or  the  title-page."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

9.  An  Introduction  to  the  Stody  and  Knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament  By  Edwaxd  Habwood,  D.D*  London,  1767-1771, 
9  vols.  8vo. 

The  learned  author  designed  a  third  volume,  whiah  was  to  em- 
brace the  chief  critical  questions  respecting  the  New  Testament 
This  work  **  contains  a  collection  of  dissertations,  relative  partly  to 
the  characters  of  the  sacred  writers,  partly  to  the  Jewish  histoiy 
and  customs,  and  to  such  part  of  heathen  antiquities  as  have  refer- 
ence to  the  New  Testament  As  these  dissertations  display  ffreat 
erudition,  and  contain  much  information  illustrative  of  die  New 
Testament  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  theological  student'*  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Another 
experienced  divinity  tutor  (the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Williams)  has  also 
fnstly  remarked  that  this  work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  making 
allowance  for  the  author's  theological  sentiments  (Christian  Preach- 
er, p.  417.),  which  were  Arian.    The  writer  of  these  pages  haa  de- 1 
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rived  many  naefiil  iUoatnatkins  from  Dt  Harwood's  labovn,  in  t» 
present  volume  of  this  work.  The  value  of  Dr.  H.*s  Iimodootiaii 
would  not  have  been  diminished  if  he  had  acknowledged  ha  obli- 
gationa  to  the  preceding  work  of  Pritius,  to  which  he  hai  bea 
very  considerably  indebted. 

10.  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  giving  an  Aceonntof  ikc 
several  Books,  their  Contents,  their  Authors,  and  of  the  IW 
Places,  and  Occasions,  on  which  they  were  respectively  viitt^ 
[By  Thomas  PsncT,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Dromore.]  Thizd  andhm 
edition.    London,  1779,  ISmo. 

The  multi^ied  editions  of  this  valuable  little  manusl  tttcat  ihi 
high  esteem  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held,  as  a  guide  ibr  n  u 
stuidents.  ^ 

11.  Isagoge  Hbtorico-Critiea  in  lilros  Novi  F(Bderiii»a« 
Scripsit  Heniicus  Augustas  Schott.    Jena,  1830,  8tol 

13.  Antonii  Block  Chronotaxis  Scriptonim  Diii  Puk 
Flensbargi  et  Lipaia,  1782,  Svo. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

TREATISES  ON  THE   SACRED  TEXT,   ITS  STTLSi  IDIOM,  AND  YEBSIONS. 

SECTION  L 


TREATISES  ON  SACRED  CRITICISM  OSKERALLTt  AlTD  ON  THE  8TTLE  AND  IDIOM  OF  THE  BCRIPTURK8. 


1.  PsxTATiucHi  Hebreo-Samaritant  Pmstantia  in  illustrando 
et  emendando  Teztu  Masorethico  ostensa.  Auctore  Alexio  k  8. 
Afii7iLiiro.    Heidelbergs,  1784,  8vo. 

2.  The  Biblical  Cabihxt:  or  Hermeneutical,  Exegetical, 
and  Philological  Library.  Vols.  I, — Y.  Bdinburgh  and  London, 
18S2-3,  small  Svo. 

This  work,  which  is  still  in  proffress,  promises  to  be  of  singular 
utility  to  biblical  students.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  comprise  a  translation 
or  Emesti's  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  with  Notes  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Terrot,  A.M.  Vol.  II.  contains  four  valua- 
ble philolog[ical  Tracts :— 1.  On  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the 
Age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  2.  On  the  Greek  Diction  of  the 
New  Testament  3.  On  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament:  and,  4.  On  the  Tropical  Languoge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  disquisitions  are  translated  from  the  Latin  and  Ger- 
man of  Professors  Pfannkuche,  Planck.  Tholuck,  and  Beckhaus. 
Vol.  III.  contains  a  translation  from  the  liatin,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig.  A.M.,  of  the  fint  portion  of  Profeiisor  Tiitman*B  elaborate 
Treatise  on  the  Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament.  And  Vol.  V. 
contains  the  first  volume  of  Prof.  Thoiuek*8  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Merizies. 

3.  The  Sacred  Classics  Defended  and  Illustrated,  by  Anthony 
Black  WALL.    London,  1727-31,  2  vols.  Svo. 

BUckwall  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  vindicates  in  his  fint 
volume.  The  second  volume,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  contains 
many  excellent  observatio:^*  onf^he  division  of  the  New  Testament 
into  chapters  and  verws,  an  also  on  various  readinn.  This  work 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Christopher  Woll,  and  published  at 
Leipsic,  in  1736, 4tD. 

4.  De  Paronomasia,  finitimisque  ei  Figuris  Paulo  Apostolo 
irequentatis,  Dissertatio  Rhetorico-Ezegetica.  Scripsit  Julius 
Frolericus  Bottcbsr.    Lipsis,  1824,  8vo. 

6.  Jo.  Theoph.  Buslav  Dissertatio  Historico-Critico-Exege- 
tiea  de  Lingua  Originali  Evangelii  secundum  Mattheuro.  Vra- 
tislavie,  1826,  8vo. 

6.  Horn  Biblics ;  being  a  connected  Series  of  Miscellaneous 
Notes  on  the  Original  Text,  early  Versions,  and  printed  Editions 
of  the  Old  and  New  TesUment  By  Charies  Butlsb,  Esq. 
Ozfoid  and  London,  1799,  8vo. 

The  fifBt  &*  jon  of  this  judicious  manual  of  biblical  criticism 
was  pnva'^iy  pnnted  in  1797,  for  the  author's  friends.  It  has  since 
been  repealedlv  pnnted  m  royal  Svo.  with  an  additional  volume, 
treating  on  the  books  accounted  sacred  by  the  Mohammedans,  Hin- 
doos, Parsees.  Chinese,  and  Scandinavians.  In  1810  M.  Boulaid 
published  French  transloiion  of  this  work  from  the  edition  printed 
at  OxfonTin  1799.  '^ 

7.  Popular  Lectnres  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
By  William  Cabfbittzb.    London,  1829,  Svo. 


8.  Joh.  Gottlob  Carpzotii  Critica  Sacra  Yeteris  Testuaan 
Lipais,  1738,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  consists  of  three  parti,  treating.  I.  Ontk 
Divine'  Origin,  Authenticity,  Divisions,  and  original  LaDgoa^af 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Masora,  Keri,  and  Ketib,  and  the  pnacipu 
MSS.  and  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;--S.  On  the  diftmtt 
Veruons  of  the  Old  Teatament,  ancient  and  nodera;  tail  A 
Vindication  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturea  against  the  rodeataebflf 
Mr.  Whistoh,  in  his  Essay  towards  restonng  the  tnieTntdf  th« 
(Md  Testament.    Carpaov  adheres  to  the  high  notioni  mbA  in  hit 
time  continued  to  prevail  concerning  tbe  integrity  of  ^Hffarew 
text:  but  (Bp.  Marsh  remarks)  **  if  proper  allowance  be  aide  oo 
this  account,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  wofiand  nplels 
with  information  on  the  sul^ect  of  Hebrew  eriticia''  (Lecam 
on  Divinity,  part  ii.  p.  133.) 

9.  An  Inquhy  into  the  Books  of  the  New  TotameoL  B; 
John  Cook,  D.D*    London,  1821,  8va 

For  an  analysis  of  this  masterly  treatise  on  Sacred  CriticisB.  m 
the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol  xvii.  pp.  310— 3S4. 

10.  J.  A.  Datbii  Opuscula  ad  Interpretationem  et  CriflnTe* 
teris  Testaments  Edidit  E.  F.  C.  RosenmiiUer.  Lipoc,  17H, 
Svo. 

1 1.  Compendio  di  Critica  Sacra,  dei  Difetti  e  deUe  Enenia- 
doni  del  Sacro  Teato,  e  Piano  d*una  Nuova  Edizione  dei  Dottoe 
G.  Bernardo  Di  Rossi.    Parma,  1811. 

In  this  little  tract,  Prefessor  De  Roaai  has  given  s  very  ratcia 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scn> 
tures,  from  the  earliest  period  to  our  own  time ;  sod  he  has  nb- 
joined  an  outline  of  his  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Kbk, 
with  select  various  readmgs. 

12.  Edwaads  (Thoma)  Dua  Dissertationes :  Id  prionqoi* 
rum  probatur,  Variantes  Lectionea  et  Menda,  que  in  Sana 
Scripturam  irrepserunt,  non  labe&ctare  ejus  Auctoritttenu  ifi 
rebus  qvm  ad  fidem  et  morea  pertinent :  In  posteriore  ven^Fv' 
destinationem  Paulinam  ad  Gentilium  vocationem  totiio^e^ 
tare.    Cantabrigis,  1768,  Svo. 

13.  Fabrict  (Gabriel) Dee TitreaPrimitift dels Kev^iiM)>' 
ou  Considerations  Critiques  snr  la  Poi^t^  et  Flnt^grit^  do  Texte 
Original  des  Livres  Saints  de  TAncien  Tcvtament  Komr.  I77S, 
2  parts,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  much  curious  learning,  niged  y^ith  i  c^i^' 
derable  degree  of  ingenuity,  in  favour  of  the  Masoreiic  lyiMO' 

14.  Nicolai  Fulleri  Miscellanea  Sacra,  cum  Apologia  fl» 
tra  V.  CI.  Johanncm  Drusium.  Logd.  Bat  1622,  8to.  edit  opt 
Also  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

15.  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  or  Hesds  of  the  CoowoT 
1«ectures  on  that  subject,  read  in  the  Universily  and  King*  ^ 
lege  of  Aberdeen.  By  Alexander  Gebaed,  DJ).  Bdrntaiij* 
1808,  8vo. 
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TREATISES  QN  SACRED  CRITICISM,  &c 
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"  OC  general  and  rffmwMrjf  treatiaes**  on  nerad  critickm, "  thare 
none  which  ia  more  to  be  reoommended,  either  for  perapicuity 
r  correctness,  than  the  Inatitutea  of  Biblical  Crilicism,  publiahed 
Y  Dr.  Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Abeideen.'*    (Bp.  Marsh.) 

16  Gulielmi  Gasxirii  de  Pentateuchi  Samaritanl  Origine^In- 
ole,  et  Auctoiitate,  Commentatio  PhiloIogico-critiGa.  Hals, 
B15,  4to. 

In  the  North  American  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  874 — 317.  there  i» 
a  elaborate  digest  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Professor  SHiart,  drawn 
p  from  this  dissertation  ana  from  other  philological  worl&s  of  Pro- 
«aor  Gesenius,  of  almoet  every  thing  that  is  known  concerning  the 
amaritans  and  the  Samaritan  PentaCbuch.  This  very  valuable 
tsquisition  is  reprinted  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  for 
J32,  pp.  681—724. 

1 7.  Gulielmi  Gsasirii  Anecdota  Oxonienaia,  Tornm  Primoa. 
ipsie,  1822, 4to.  # 

This  volume  comprises  two  fasciculi,  the  first  of  which  contains 
le  Samaritan  Ptolma,  with  an  Arabic  version  and  notes:  in  the 
K:ond  fasciculus,  there  is  a  dissertation  on  Syriac  Lexicons,  with 
jjeciroens  of  the  hitherto  inedited  lexicons  of  Bar  Ali  and  Bar 
lahluli. 

• 

18.  Salomonia  Glabsii  Philologia  Sacra;  qua  totiua  8. 8.  Ve- 
?rls  ct  Novi  TesUmenti  Scripture  turn  Stylua  et  Litteratura,  turn 
'*ensiis  et  Genuine  Inteipretationia  Ratio  et  Doctrina,  libris  quin- 
ue  expenditur  ac  tnditur.    Lipais,  1726,  4to.    Beat  edition. 

An  **  inestimable  and  immortal  work,  than  which  none  can  Le 
lore  useful  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  an  un- 
omraon  de^e  of  light  upon  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the 
lapired  wntera."  (Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist  vol.  v.  p.  296.)  The  first 
djtion  was  printed  at  Jena  in  1623,  and  was  followed  by  several 
then  at  the  same  place,  in  1643,  1663,  and  1668 ;  at  Frankfort,  in 
S53 ;  at  Leipaic,  in  1691, 1706, 1713,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  171 1,  all  in 
uarto.  The  j^raf  and  t^cond  books  treat  on  the  a^le  and  meaning  of 
le  sacred  writers;  the  third  und  fourth  on  Sacred  Grammar,  and  the 
fth  on  Sacred  Rhetoric.  To  the  edition  of  1705  and  the  subsequent 
npresaions  is  aimexed  a  treatise,  by  Glaasius,  on  Sacred  Logic,  first 
uoUshed  by  Olearius  at  Jena,  in  1704.  A  new  edition  of  this 
rork  waa  publiahed  in  8vo.  at  Leipaio,  in  1776, 1796, 1797,  by  the 
^rofessors  Dathe  and  Bauer,  entitled  Salomoms  Ghusii  Philologia 
'^cra  his  TenuHtribus  accommodata.  The  first  volume,  in  two  parts, 
dited  by  Dalne,  contains  the  treatises  de  Grammatica  et  Khetarica 
aerttj  which  are  materially  improved  without  debasing  Glassius's 
ioua  and  learned  expositions  or  Scripture  by  his  own  speculations. 
he  second  volume,  edited  by  Prof  Bauer  of  Altorf,  contains  the 
riticd  Sacra,  Glassins  Had  adopted  BuxtorTs  high  notions  con- 
^mingthe  integrit]^of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  are  properly  modi- 
»d  in  Bauer's  revision  of  the  work.  The  third  volume  contains 
lassiua's  second  book,  which  treats  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
re  :  aa  it  is  frequency  to  be  met  with  in  a  detached  form,  it  is 
>ticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix,  among  the  works 
t  that  branch  of  sacred  phuology. 

19.  These  Critique  aur  la  Langue  Originale  de  TEvangile 
flon  Saint  Matlhieu,  aoutenu  devant  la  Faculty  Proteatante  de 
Tontauban.    Par  Charlea  Gbawitz,  de  Paris,  18S7,  8vo. 

In  this  small  tract,  the  author  ingeniously  contenda  for  the  He- 
■ew  original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

20.  Humphredi  Host  de  Biblioram  Textibua  Originalibm, 
eTsionibua  Gnscis,  et  Latinft  Vulgata  Libri  Quatuor.  Oxonii, 
r04,  folio. 

•**  This  is  the  classical  work  on  the  Septuagint."  (Bp.  Marah.) 
be  first  book  contains  Dr.  Hody's  dissertauon,  with  improvements, 
rainat  Aristeas's  History,  which  he  had  before  published,  in  1685, 
opposition  to  Isaac  Vossius's  Dissertationes  de  Septuaginta  Inter- 
-eMus,  eorumque  Thdaiione  et  ChronologiA :  in  which  the  latter 
eribed  more  authority  to  the  Greek  Version  than  to  the  original 
i«lf.  In  the  second  book,  the  author  treats  of  the  true  authors  of 
«9  Septuagint  Version, — of  the  time  when,  and  the  reasons  why, 
-wna  undertaken — and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed. 
ie  third  book  contains  a  history  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  of 
B  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version,  showing  the 
thority  of  each  in  difierent  ages,  and  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
ways  Deen  most  esteemed  and  valued.  In  the  fourth  and  lost 
ok,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Greek  Versions  of  Symmachus, 
I  uila,  and  Theodotion,  and  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  and  other  ancient 
ationa  ;  to  which  are  subjoined,  lists  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  at 
lerent  times,  wiiich  exhibit  a  concise,  but  full  and  clear  view 
Ihe  canon  of  Scripture. 

SI.  l^e  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writinga  and  the 
Cerature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authora,  particularly  that  of 
3  Clasaical  Agea,  illustrated ;  principally  with  a  view  to  evi- 
nce in  coniiraiation  of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion.  By 
vliert  Gray,  I>.D.  [now  Bifbop  of  Bristol.]  London,  1819,  in 
4>  Tolumea,  8vo. 

I*he  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  is  indispensably 
ccmary  to  the  biblical  student  who  cannot  command  access  to 
the  classic  authors,  appeared  in  one  volume,  8vo.  in  1817.  A 
Lltitude  of  passages  or  Scripture  is  illustrated,  and  their  truth 
ii&finned     CIaaaic»I  literature  is  here  shown  to  be  the  handmaid 


of  sacred  literature^  in  a  stvle  and  manner  whldi  cannot  iail  l» 
instruct  and  gratify  the  reader.  Independpnlly  of  the  main  object 
of  these  volumes, — the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures, — Bp.  Gray's 

general  criticisms  on  the  classic  writers  are  such  as  must  commend 
Mm  to  the  student  **  The  remarks"  (it  is  truly  said  by  an  eminent 
critic  of  the  preaent  day)  **  ar^  every  where  just,  alwa^  impressed 
with  a  candid  and  sincere  conviction  of  the  blessing  for  which  our 
gratitude  to  God  is  so  eminently  ''ue,  for  his  revealed  word,  whoa* 
various  excellencies  rise  in  value  upon  every  view  which  the 
scholar  or  divine  can  take,  of  what  have*been  the  best  eflbrts  of 
the  human  mind,  in  the  best  days  which  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  one  portion  of  these  volumes  that  ia 
not  highly  valuable  on  this  account  The  praise  is  given  which  is 
due  to  the  happiest  fruits  of  human  senius ;  but  a  strict  eye  ia 
evermore  preserved  for  the  bolance  of^preponderation,  where  the 
Word  of  Truth,  enhanced  by  divine  authority,  bears  the  scale  dfiwu, 
and  furnishes  the  great  thmg  wanting  to  the  sage  and  the  teacher 
of  the  heathen  wond.  Their  noblest  sentiments,  and  their  obliqut- 
ties  and  deviations  into  error,  are  alike  brought  to  this  test,  and 
referred  to  this  sure  standard.  The  concurrent  lines  of  precept  or 
instruction,  on  this  comparative  survey,  are  such  as  establish  a 
sufficient  ground  of  evidence  that  all  moral  goodnera,  and  all  sound 
wisdom,  are  derived  from  one  source  and  origin,  and  find  their 
sanction'  in  ths  will  of  Him,  of  whose  perfections  and  of  whose 
glory  they  are  the  manifest  transcripts."  British  Critic  (New  Series), 
vol.  xiii.  pu  316.,  in  which  journal  die  reader  will  find  a  copious 
and  just  analysis  of  Dr.  Gray's  volumes. 

21.*  losisb  and  Cyrus,  the  two  great  objects  of  Divine  Notice 
in  the  Scheme  of  Revelation.  With  illuatretions  and  confirma- 
tions of  the  truth  of  Sacred  History,  and  of  the  Accomplishment 
of  Prophecy  with  respect  to  those  Sovereigns,  drawn  from  the 
Accounts  of  TL  Modem  Traveller.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert 
Gkat,  D.D.  Biahop  of  Briatol.    London,  1838,  12mo. 

22.  Bibltothi)ca  Critics  Sacrs,  circa  omnes  fere  Sacroram 
Libronim  difiitultates,  ex  Patrum  Veterum  traditione  et  proba- 
tiorum  interprenim  collecta.  Ab  uno  ordinia  Carmelitarum  Dia- 
caloeatorum  Religioao.  (F.  Cherubino  a  S.  Josxph.)  Lovanii, 
1704, 4  vols.  Mo. 

In  this  very  prolix,  but  elaborate  work,  every  possible  auestion 
relative  to  Scripture  criticiam  is  discussed  and  illustrated,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathera  and  most  eminent  divines,  principally  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  last  volume  contains  prefiices  to  the  different 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  exhibiting  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  their  language,  authon,  and  respective  autho- 
rity, together  with  copious  synopses  of  the  contents  of  each  book 

33.  Commentatio,  qua  Lingus  Aramaics  Usus  ad  judicanda 
et  interpretanda  EvangeKa  Canonica  novis  exemplis  defenditur. 
Auctore  Chr.  Kaisxb.    Erlange,  1823,  4to. 

24.  The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered.  By  Benjamin  Kskiticott,  M.A.  Oxford, 
1763-1759,  2  vols.  8 vo. 

These  dissertations  preceded  Dr.  Kennicott's  celebrated  collation 
of  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is 
noticed  in  pp.  7,8.  of  this  Appendix.  The  first  dissertation,  in  two 
parts,  conmma  a  comparison  of  1  Chron.  xi.  with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii., 
and  observations  on  seventy  Hebrew  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mia- 
takes  and  varioua  readings.  In  the  seccmd,  the  Samaritan  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  vindicated;  the  prioted  copies  of  the  Chaidee 
Paraphrase  are  proved  to  be  corrupted ;  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews 
on  the  Hebrew  text  are  ascertained ;  an  account  is  giveii  of  all  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  known  to  be  extant ;  and  also  a  particular  catalogue 
of  one  hundred  Hebrew  MSS.  preserved  in  the  public  libraries  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Kennicott's  first 
dissertation  was  translated  into  Latin  by  M.  Teller,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lipsiie,  1756. 

25.  Benj.  KxiriricoTTi  Disaeitatio  Generalia  in  Vetua  TeflCa> 
mentum  Hebraicum.  Curavit  P.  J.  Bruns.  Brunsvici,  1783. 8v(». 

A  neat  reprint  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  DisserUtio  Generalis,  Aexed 
to  vol.  ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  noticed  in  pp.  7^  of 
this  Appendix. 

26.  Ignatii  KoxotxK  Notitia  S.  6.  Bibliorum  Judsorum  in 
Imperio  Sinensi.  Editio  altera.  Edidit  C.  Th.  de  Murr.  Hals^ 
1806,  8vo. 

27.  Joannis  LAinoAv  S.  Th.  D.  et  in  Academia  Tidnensi 
Professoris,  Institutionum  Biblicarum  Paw  prima.  Pavia  (1794). 
8vo. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  has  never  appeared ;  nor  has  the 
writer  of  these  pages  been  able  to  obtain  the  sight  even  of  a  copy 
of  the  first  portion.  He  has  been  infbrmed,  that  it  was  suppressed 
in  Italy.  A  short  analysis  of  the  first  part  is  given  in  the  Monthly  ■ 
Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xxii.  pp.  552-^554. ;  where  it  is  said  (p.  565.) 
that  **  this  volume  contains  a  large  portion  of  text  matter,  weli 
arranged,  and  accompanied  with  many  learned  notes,  selected  from 
the  best  critics  of  the  present  age,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  just  remarks  from  the  author's  own  pen." 

28.  Joannia  Lxuanxarii  Philologus  Ebreus,  continens  Qoaik 
tiones  Ebraicas  qu»  dica  Vetus  Teatamentum  Ebreuin  too 
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19l  Joobdm  Lkusosstii  Philologat  Gbneo-MUtus,  una  cum 
ifidkgio  philologico,  continente  decern  qusstionum  et  podtion- 
om  pndpud  Ptdlologico-Ebraicarum  et  Judaicarum  oentnriat. 
Ultnjecti,  1663,  1682,  1699,  4to. 

Besides  discuming  critical  questions,  this  volume  of  the  laborious 
philologer  Leusden  ureati  very  copiously  on  Jewisli  rites  and 
antiq  allies. 

80.  Johannia  Lsuanxirii  Philologua  EbraBO-Grscua  generalis, 
oontinrns  qocationes  Ebrno-GnBcas,  qua  circa  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  fere  moveri  solent    Ultrajecti,  1670,  1685,  1695,  4to. 

Various  questions  relative  to  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  its  editions,  venions,  divisions,  &c.  are  concisely  illus- 
trated in  ih>s  volume.  All  the  three  preceding  volumes  of  Leusden 
are  valuabh>.  and  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

31.  Johannis  Lsuanxvii  de  Dialectia  N.  T.,  singnlatiin  de 
«UB  Hebroismis,  Libellua  singularia  iterum  editue  ab  Job.  Frider. 
Fischero.  Accessit  Joh.  Vorstii  Commentariolus  de  Adagiis  N.T. 
Hebraicis.    LipMS,  1792,  8vo.  * 

This  publication  contains  a  reprint  of  Leusden's  critical  disqui- 
sitions on  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  enriched 
with  very  numerous  philological  observations  of  the  learned  John 
Frederick  Fisher,  who  fint  published  them  in  a  detached  form,  in 
8vo.  in  1754. 

32.  Ant.  Aug.  Hen.  Lichtewsteif  Paralipomena  Critica  circa 
Teztum  Yeteris  Testament!  Codicum  Hebraicorum.  Helmstadii, 
1709,  4to. 

33.  MoLKKNBUHA  (MarcolUni)  Pioblema  Criticum:  Sacra 
Scriptura  Novi  Testament!  in  quo  idiomato  originaliter  ab  Apos- 
tolis  ediU  fuit  1     Paderbomie,  1822,  8vo. 

34.  BisTBKix  (A.  J.),  Propempticum  ad  problema  criticum. 
Sacra  Scriptura  Novi  Testament!  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab 
apostolis  edita  fuerit?  A  Doctore  Marco  Molkenbohr  nuper 
propoeitnm.    Moguntie,  1822,  8vo. 

The  object  of  Molkenbuhr's  tract  is,  to  revive  the  absurd  and 
long  since  exploded  hypothesis,  announced  in  the  former  part  of 
the  last  century  by  father  Hardouin,  viz.  That  the  Greek  Tesm- 
ment  was  a  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Molkenbuhr  has 
been  most  satis/kctorily  refuted  by  Binterim,  and  with  equal  leam- 
ing  and  ability. 

35.  Momvi  (Joannia)  Exeicitationea  Btblic«,  de  Hebnsi 
Grscique  TextOa  Sinceritate,  germana  LXXII.  Interpretum 
Translatione  dignoscenda,  illius  cum  Vulgate  conciliatione,  et 
jttxta  Judeos  divini  integritato,  totiusque  Rabbinics  Antiquitatis 
et  operis  Maaorethici  era,  explicatione  et  censuri.  Pariaiia, 
1633,  4to. 

36.  MoRiiri  (Joannis)  Ezeicitationes  Ecclesiastice  in  utram- 
i^ue  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum.    Parisiis,  1631,  4to. 

37.  Simeonis  de  Mdis  Assertio  Veritatia  Hebraica  adveraos 
Exerdtationes  Eoclesiasdcas  in  utrumqne  Samaritanorum  Pen- 
tateuchum Joannis  Morini.    Parisiii,  1631,  12mo. 

88.    HoTTiiroxBi   (Joannis  Henrici)   Exerdtationes  Anti- 

Moriniane,  de  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  cjusque  cuAvrtx,    Ti- 

guri,  1644i 

For  an  account  of  the  controversy  between  Morin  and  his  an- 
tagonists, on  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  &c.,  see  Wolfius's 
^liotheca  Hebraica,  Part  II.  pp.  25.  870.,  and  Part  IV.  p.  7. 

39.  Brevia  Expoaitio  Criticea  Veteris  Foederis,  auctore  Her- 
manno  MuirTiir&HX.  Edidenint  B.  NieuwoM  et  C.  H.  van  Her- 
weiden.    Gronings,  1827,  8vo. 

An  elegantly  written  compendium  of  the  most  valuable  observa- 
tions of  the  most  distin^ished  critics  who  have  treated  on  the  Old 
TesUiment  Though  it  is  a  posthumous  publication,  the  editors 
state  that  the  author  composed  it  some  years  before  his  death.  It 
3onsisti  of  four  chapters,  m  which  are  discussed  the  orinnal  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  TesUiment,  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Text,  the 
origin  of  various  readings,  together  with  the  several  classes  into 
wmch  they  maV  be  divided,  the  critical  aids  for  determining  various 
readings,  and  tne  best  rules  to  be  employed  in  settling  them,  and 
•n  correcting  the  sacred  text 

40.  The  Veradty  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated  by  a  com*- 
MTative  View  of  their  Histories.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Nabbs, 
A.M.  F.R.S.  dec    London,  1815.   1818,  2d  edit  12mo. 

41.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  or 
Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which  the  Greek 
Manuscripts  are  newly  classed  ;  the  Integrity  of  the  Authorized 
Text  ^dicated;  and  the  Various  Readinga  traced  to  their 
OrigiiL  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  No  lab,  LL.D.  London,  1815, 
8vo. 

'*  We  trust  that  this  volume  will  command  tlie  attention  of  every 
scholar  throughout  the  kingdom:  and  that  it  will. find  its  way  into 


the  Ibreign  universities,  and  be  thoroughly  scrm'tniznl  by  ili« 
learned  in  them.  To  the  biblical  inquirer  it  will  preKcnt  not  cniy 
a  new  and  wide  field  of  most  curious  and  happy  re^seonh,  bui  « 
mine  of  the  most  valuable  information :  to  (he  ci&sskral  ioquiKr  it 
will  be  a  roost  interesting  work,  as  it  involves  so  many  pfHj)U,Uih 
with  respect  to  manuscripts  and  editions,  which  lo  turn  mua  ^ 
highly  important  Of  a  volume  which  disploya  so  much  labour  in 
investigation,  so  much  originality  in  deduction,  and  so  nmchioaDd 
principle  in  design,  we  can  in  common  justice  say  no  lest  ihttUai, 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  controversy  which  it  hoc,  we  think 
very  seasonably,  revived,  it  re6ects  honour  on  the  age  and  diiioq 
in  which  it  was  produced."  (British  Critic,  N.  &  Vol.  V.  p.  2i) 
See  an  outline  of  Dr.  Nolan's  classification  of  the  manuMripu  ot' 
the  New  Testament,  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect  111.  ^  1.  pp.  SU&*.M 
of  the  first  volume. 

41*.  Supplement  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Gieek 
Vulgate,  or  Reoeiveti  Text  of  the  New  TeatampH ;  oontatoioi 
the  Vindication  of  the  Principles  employed  in  ik  Defeux.  Bj 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolah,  LL.D.     London,  18|0,  6to. 

42.  Critica  Sacra ;  of  a  short  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Cmi> 
cism.    [By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henxy  Owss.}    London,  1774,  6tq. 

This  little  tract  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  Dr  Owen  wa>  i 
learned  and  sober  critic,  but  no  advocate  for  the  abnulufe  inernnn 
and  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  His  book  was  violently  auickci 
by  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  in  his  Critica  Sacra  £um^aed.  (LoMio^ 
1775,  8vo.)  Dr.  Owen  rejoined  in  a  learned  tract,  cntiiletl  Stfplt 
ment  to  Critica  Sacra;  in  which  the  principles  of  that  treoiiK  m 
fully  confirmed,  and  the  objections  of  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  are  dearlj 
answered.    London,  1775,  8vo. 

43.  Palxsoromaica,  or  Historical  and  Philological  DiMjoii. 
tions;  inquiring  whether  the  Helleniatic  S^le  is  not  LaitB 
Greek  1  Whether  the  many  new  worda  in  the  Ebrrir  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  are  not  formed  from  the  Latin  1  And 
whether  the  Hypothesis  that  the  Greek  Text  of  msDy  ouBth 
scripts  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  translation  or  rttnm»latiaa 
from  the  Latin,  seems  not  to  elucidate  numerous  passi^to 
account  for  the  difierent  reeensiona,  and  to  explain  laanv  pbe* 
nomena  hitherto  inexplicable  to  the  Biblical  Critics?  [BJJobo 
Black.]     London,  1828,  8vo. 

The  obsurd  reasonings  and  mischievous  tendency  of  this  pan 
doxical  publication  (which  is  noticed  here  to  put  ia$  mwarytah 
dent  on  his  guard  against  it)  are  exposed  with  equal  leamiof  ml 
ability  in  the  British  Critic  ibr  January,  February,  and  Apni  18S3, 
whicn  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rl  &r.  Dr.  C 
J.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London ;  in  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Coorbetue'i 
*'  Examination  of  certain  Aiguments*'  contained  in  it  (Oiiotd,  1823, 
8vo.) ;  in  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Broughton's  **  ElxaminationoTthe  Hypo* 
thesis  advanced  in  a  recent  puhlication,  entitled  '  PaJBomifiaica"* 
(London,  1823,  8vo.)  ;*  and  m  Bishop  Burffesa's  PoauehDl  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  *'  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  from  Uie  objec> 
tions  of  Mr.  Griesbach."  (London,  1823.)  *'  The  publication  eritii!^ 
FakeorDmaica"  (this  distinguished  prelate  has  most  justly  said:  "is 
a  work  of  very  extensive  reading  and  reaearch ;  and  abooDds  in& 
valuable  quotations.  But  the  materials  an  as  destitute  of  Mje^ 
tion  as  his  [the  anonymous  author's]  '*  strictures  are  of  linqiiicity 
and  candour."  (Postscript,  p.  196.)  The  hypothet'u  wbich  the 
author  of  PalsBoromaica  endeavours  to  maintain  is  briefly  this >- 
That  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  it  a  8«rri}f  tn» 
lotion  firom  a  Latin  ori^nal  long,  since  lost,  and  that  thu  tmek 
tion  was  made  by  a  writer  imperfectly  acquainted  withootorroi 
sibly  with  both  of  the  languages  in  question.  In  support  of  lbs 
hypothesis  the  anonymous  writer  has  recourse  to  two  lorisof  prait, 
dtrtd  and  indirect 

1.  The  direct  proof  he  fuids  in  the  many  ond  obvioui  Utism 
which  ho  asserts  to  exist  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek  leci; 
but,  besides  these,  the  anonymous  writer  has  collected  many  oiheiii 
which  he  has  arranged  under  several  heads  or  classes,  wtuch  lbs 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  limits  of  the  present  notice  Mda 
to  detail.  The  reader  is  therefore  necessarily  reibrrod  to  pp.  2M1 
of  Mr.  Conybeare's  Examination,  in  which  the  anonymous  wni«« 
errors  are  complctelv  exposed. 

2.  The  indirect  proofs  that  the  New  Testtiroent  is  a  servile  in» 
lation  of  a  lost  Latin  orisinai  are  twofold  :^tl.  the  existence  ot 
certain  analogous  cases  of  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  panjn* 
lariy  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  Simpliciut ;  and,  ffcosd/y, 
the  certainty  that  the  Latin  rather  thon  the  Greek  was  Uie  fteyt 
lent  language  of  Palestine,  and  ita  neighbourhood,  in  the  age  ot  iw 
evangeliats  and  apostles. 

(1.)  Bishop  Burgess  (Postscript,  pp.  186.  et  teq.)  and  Mr-  ^^ 
beare  (Examinatkm,  pp.  7—16.)  have  demonstrated  that  the  caw  « 
the  Aldine  Simplicius  ia  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  F/P^^ 
which  it  is  adduced :  and  u>  their  learned  publications  t°«J*^ 
is  necessarily  referred.  It  must  sufiice  here  to  remark  that  the  («» 
of  this  Simplicius  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  book,  !»•  »" 


.-»v. 


t  In  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  3t  David's  and  Messrs.  Conybeere  and  Br^Jr 
ton,  the  author  of  Palieoromaica  in  id^  published  a  "*^9i^^%rlf 
tainlng  many  ingenious  but  desultory  obtorvatlcns ;  ""^"^  nlutt«« 
oothina  lots'ards  eupporting  his  untenable  hypothesis.  ^'^[' 1^  .*;^,.  .r 
drew  forth  an  able  ^'  reply^'  from  Mr.  Broughton,  lo  whoui  the  suuw 
Palasoromalca  rejoined;  and  his  rejoinder  was  silisfactonly  reluitu  " 
Mr.  B.  in  B  second  replv. 
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New  Tettament,  whicli  was  in  th«  castody  ofthe  whole  Christian 
church — a  botk  in  wlaeh  ftverypart^f  the  church  took  A  deep  in- 
tercsr,  and  oi'  which  every  separate  congregation  had  iia  copy  or 
copies.  When  the  Aldine  Greek  version  of  the  barbarous  LtUn 
translation,  made  by  W.  de  Moorbeka  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
was  published,  the  Greek  original  was  unknown,  and  continued  to 
be  unknown  until  it  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  JVf.  Pey- 
ron :  whereas  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  never 
tost  or  misshig. 

(2.)  In  fuU  disproof  of  the  alleged  certainty  of  the  {ure  valence  of 
the  Latin  language  m  Palestine  and  its  vicinity,  during  the  apo»> 
lolic  age,  it  will  be  suffibi^nt  to  refer  to  Part  t.  Chap.  I.  Sect,  n.ofthe 
first  volume,  which  conlains  some  evidences  or  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  Qnek  laagtiaJKe  ilktat  have  etci&pdd  the  researches  of 
Bishop  Burgess  and  of  Mf.  Convbeare :  and  also  to  the  fact  ihki 
the  Old  Synac  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  mad^  in  the  cteae 
of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  contains 
many  Greek  words  untrandated  t — an  incontestable  proofs  this,  of 
Ate  previous  existence  of  a  Greek  orfffinsd.  For  the  ioDowing  addi- 
tional evidencee  of  the  ezislMide  of  Uie  Gteek  original  of  the  New 
Testament  we  are  indebted  to  that  learned  jveiate.  **  If,"  says  he* 
"  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  vte  extend  our  view  to  the  state  of  th^  Christian  church  ia 
its  earliest  period,  we  shall  find  increasing  probabilities  of  a  Greek 
original.  All  the  Gentile  churches  established  by  the  apostles  In 
the  East  were  Greek  chtirches;  namely,  those  of  Antioch,  ^phe- 
BUS,  Galatia,  Corindi,  Phili^pi,  Thessalonica,"  &c.  Again  :  "  The 
first  bishops  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  either  Greek  writers  or 
natives  of  Greece. — According  to  TertuUian,  Clemens,  the  iellow- 
labourer  of  St  Pftul,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  Greek 
Kpistie  to  the  Corinthians  is  still  extant.  But  whether  Clemens  or 
Linns  wa4  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  they  were  both  Greek  writers, 
though  probably  natives  of  Italy.  Anencletus  was  a  Greek,  and  so 
were  the  greater  part  of  his  suceeissors  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  The  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  expulsion  of  tiie 
Jews  by  Adrtan,  were  Goeeka.  Fiom  this  state  of  the  goverament 
of  the  primitive  church  bv  Greek  ministertf-^reeks  by  birth  or  ia 
their  writings — arises  a  nigh  probability  that  the  Christian  Scrip* 
tures  were  in  Greek. 

••  The  works*'  also  "  of  the  earliest  fathers  in  the  church,  the 
centemperariea  and  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  were 
written  in  Greek.  They  are  altogether  silent,  as  to  any  Latin'- oti" 
ginal  of  the  New  Testament  They  say  nothing,  indeed,  of  a  Oredt 
original  by  name.  But  their  frequent  mention  of  n-MXam  nvTiru^rs, 
without  any  distinction  of  name,  can  mean  only  Greek  originals. 

*'But  if  we  have  in  the  Greek  fathers  no  mention  of  a  Greek 
original,  we  have  the  most  express  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustin,  that  the  New  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Matthew,  which  some  of  the  fiithen  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  its  author  in  Hebrew)  waa  originally  composed  in 
[>reek.  Jerome  said,  that  the  Greek  original  of  the  Now  Testament 
'  was  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted.'  " 

*<  Of  all  the  [Latin]  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  been 
leen  by  Jerome  (and  they  most  have  been  very  numerous),  the 
author  of  Palfleoromaica  observes,  that  *  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  mij^ht  be  versions  from  the  Greek}  Sorely 
this  is  no  immaterial  evidence  ^at  Greek  was  the  original  text ; 
and  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  we  retrace  the  history  of  the 
Greek  text  upwards  from  the  time  ol£  Jerome.  The  Greek  edition 
nearest  his  time  was  thatof  Atbanasius.  «  Before  him,  and  early  in 
the  same  centurv,  Eusebius  published  an  edition  by  the  command 
of  Constantine.  In  the  third  century,  there  were  not  less  than  three 
Greek  editions  by  Origen,  Hesychius,  and  Lucianus.  In  ihn^j^cmd 
century,  about  the  year  170,  appeared  the  t)iatessarDn  of  TAlUn, 
conmining  not  the  whole  of  the  Now  Testament,  but  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels.  And  in  the  same  century  we  haTe  an  express 
appeal  of  Tertullian  to.  the  aatfiinticum  (afr<rcunof  St  Fttul,  whieh^ 
whether  it  means  the  autt^raph  of  the  apostle,  oran  authentic  copy 
of  it,  is,  of  itseIC  a  decisive  proof  of  a  Greek  original.  Again,  in 
the  same-  centnry,  before  Cither  Tertullian  or  Tatlan,  we  have, 
A.  D.  127,  the  Apostolicon  of  Marcion,  which,  though  not  an  authen^ 
ileum  Grsecum,  was  Grscum. 

*'  To  the  evidence  from  the  Greek  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  and  Teriullian*s  testi- 
mony, we  may  add  the  'IflngMge  of  those  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writings  which  were  not' Adhiitted  into  thei  sacred  canon,  but  were, 
for  the  most  part,  of  primitive  antiquity  {•— I  mean  the  Andes' 
Creed,  the  Letter  of  AbgarUs  to  Christ,  and  the  Answer  to  it ;  the 
Liturgies  of  St  James,  St  John,  and  St.  Peter ;  Uie  Epistle  of  St 
Paul  to  the  iAodiceans;  the  ApostoUcil  Constitulittis,  &c,  Thtoe 
would  never  have  been  written  in  Greek,  if  the  apostolical  writings 
had  not  been  published  in  the  same  language."  (Postscript  to  Vin- 
dication of  1  John  v.  7.  pp.  182—185.) 

Lastly,  the  lansuege  and  style  of  the  New  Testament  aire  such 
as  afTurd  indisputable  proof  of  ils  authenticity  as  aa  ancient  volume,' 
and,  consequently,  that  it  was  orisinally  written  in  Greek.  On 
this  topic  compare  Volume  T.  pp.  221,  22a 

On  all  these  grounds,  we  conclude  with  the  learned  writers 
already  cited,  that  Greek  .was  and  is  the  original  language  of  the 
New  Testament  and,  oonaequently)  that  there  is  no  evidence  what' 
pver  to  support  the  hypotbesia  that  it  Ui  a  tnunalatioii  fiom  a  lost 
Latin  original. 

44.  Augusti  Pfxiftski  Critics  Sacra,  de  Sacri  Codidi  p«ti- 
tione,  editionibiu  variia,  linguis  originalibui  et  illibatm  puritate 
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fontium ;  necnon  ejusdem  translatione  in  linguaa  totius'univertf 
de  Masora  et  Kabbala,  Talmude  et.  Alcorano.    Dresdsb,  167C. 
1688,  1702,  1721,  Svo.    Lipei»,  171S,  8vo.    Akorfii,  1751,  8vo 
Also  in  the  aecond  volmne  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  Phik^ 
logical  Works,  pablished  at  Utrecht  in  1704,  4to. 

46.  Recherches  Critiquea  et  Historiques  sur  le  Tezte  Grec  def 
EvangUes.    Par  Albert  Rilust.    Geneve,  1832,  6vo. 

46.  La  Fionda  di  David ;  osda,  TAntichit^  ed  Autcriti  dei 
Punti  Vocali  nel  Testo  Ebreo,  dimostrata  e  diiesaper  IppoUto 
RiMjBiiLixi.  Bologna,  1823,  8vo.  Rispoeta  del  medejmo  il 
sign*  Abate  Luigi  Chiarini,  r^spetto  all'  Antichiti  ed  autorili 
det  Poftti  Vocali.    Bologna,  1894,  8vo. 

These  two  publications  defend  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the 
Masoretic  vowel-points,  against  the  objections  of  Masclei^  HouUi* 
gant,  and  other  Hebraists.    (Journal  des  Savans  pour  1825,  p.  384^ 

47.  De  la  Litt^rattire  des  HibreuZi  on  dee  Livres  Saints  oon- 
nder^s  sons  le  Kapport  des  Beaut^s  LitteFaires.  Par  J.  B.  Sal- 
eiris.    Paris,  1825,  8vo.  , 

-  48k  Joannis  Nepomaoeni  Schxtsr  Institutionea  Scripturistic0 
nani  auditonun  anomm  accommodata.  Pan  prima,  MognntisSy 
1790.    Pars  eecnnds^  Mognntia},  1782,  8v4>. 

49.  A.  B.  Spitzneri  Commcntatio  Philologica  de  Parenthesii 
in  Libris  Sacria  Veteris  et  Noyi  Testamenti.  Lipsis,  1773, 12mOk 

60.  A.  D.  SpxTzirxRi  Vindiciffi  Originis  et  Auctoritates  DivioA 
Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Acceiituum  in  libris  sacris  Veteris  Te« 
tamenti.    Lipeis,  1791,  8vo. 

61.  Hisioire  Critique  da  Vieox  Testament.  Par  le  Pere 
Snsoir.  Paris,  1678,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1680.  Rotterdam,  1685, 
4to.  Best  edition. 

The  first  edition  waa  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
le  Tellier ;  it  is  very  inierior  to  the  subsequent  impressions. 

62.  Hifltoire  Critique  da  Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament ;  oOi 
I'on  ^tabUt  la  V<^rit^  dee  Actes,  sur  lesquels  la  Religion  Chr^« 
tienne  est  fondde.    Par  le  P^re  Sixox.    Rotterdam,  1689,  4to. 

53.  Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Teetamentt 
01^  Ton  fait  connoltre  quel  a  etc  Tusage  de  la  lecture  des  Livrea 
Sacr^s  dans  lea  principales  eglises  du  naonde.  Par  le  PeM 
SiKos.    Rotterdam,  1690,  4to. 

64.  Nouvellea  Dissertatiooa  sar  le  Texte  ek  lee  Versions  dil 
Nouveau  TestamextL  ParlePdreSiHoar.   Rotterdam,  1696, 4to. 

All  the  works  of  father  Simon  are  characterized  by  great  learn- 
ing and  research.  <*  The  eritieism  of  the  Bible  being  at  that  time 
less  imdeTstoed  than  at  present  the  researches  which  were  instl* 
tuted  by  Simon  soon  involved  him  in  controversy,  as  well  with 
Protestant  as  with  Catholic  writers,  particularly  with  the  laUeff 
to  whom  he  gave  great  ofience  by  the  preference  which  he  showed 
to  the  Hebrew  aiKl  Greek  texts  of  the  Bible  above  that  which  is 
regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  church  of  Rome, — ^the  Latin  Vulgate 
"Though  I  wonld  not  be  answerable  for  every  opinion  (says  Bp 
Marsh)  advanced  by  Simon,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  contains 
veiv  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  criticism  both  of  the 
Heorew  Bible  and  of  the  Greex  Testament."  (Lectures,  part  i. 
p.  52.)  Walchius  has  ^ven  an  account  of  the  various  authors  who 
attacked  Simon,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta.  vol  iv. 
pp.  260—259.  The  Histoire  Critique  do  Vieux  Testament  was 
translated  into  English  "  by  a  person  of  quality,'*^  and  published  at 
London  in  1682,  4m.  The  translation  abounds  with  gallicisms  xu 
every  page. 

55.  Johannis  Simovis  Analysis  ex  Explicatio  Lectionon 
Masorethicarum  Kethiban  et  Karjan  Vulgo  dictarum,  e4  form^ 
qU&  ills  in  sacro  textu  extant,  ordine  alphabetico  digesta.  Editiu 
tertia.    Hals,  1823,  8vo. 

.56.  VoRBTii  (Johannie)  De  Hebraismia  Novi  Testamenti 
Commentaiius.  Edidit  notisque  inatruxit  JobaAiiee  Frideiicoa 
Fischorua.:    Lipsiai^  1778,  8vo. 

67.  Briani  WALToivt  in  Biblia  Polyglofia  Prolegomena.  Pre* 
fatua  est  J.  A.  Dathe,  Prof.  Ling.  Heb.  Ord.    Lip^,  1777, 8vo, 

58.  Briaiii  Waltoni,  S.T.P.  in  Biblia  Polyglolta  Prolegomena 
Specialia  recognoyit,  Dathianlsque  et  variorum  Notis  sues  immia* 
cuit  Franciscus  Wranghax,  A.M.  SJ{.S.  Clevelandia  Areht' 
diaconus.  Cantabrigis,  typus  ac  aumptibus  academicis,  1826^ 
2  tomis,  8vo. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  hove  elapsed  since  the  puDIica 
tion  of  Bishop  Walton's  special  Prolegomena  to  his  Polyglott  Bible , 
the  variety,  accuracy,  and  extent  of  the  information  contained  in 
which  have  concurred  to  give  it  a  high  place  among  standard  critical 
works  on  the  sacred  text.  In  the  long  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  appearance  of  that  work,  many  topics  liave  b^n 
controverted,  and  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  all  thtf 
subjects  discussed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Prolegonena  by  the  r». 
learches  of  various  learned  men     As  Professor  Dathe's  octave 
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edition  had  become  eitremeljr  scarce,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wrangham 
haa  f«D(erred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  ttudenta  by  presenting 
to  them  a  new  edition  of  Uie  Prolegomena.  It  is  executed  on  the 
following  plan  ^— The  text  of  Walton  has  been  accurately  printed, 
anil  the  punctuation  amended  ax^  improved,  and  erroiB  in  numbers 
have  been  carefully  corrected.  The  observations  which  Dathe 
had  collected  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  not  in  the  best  possible 
order,  are  here  inserted  in  the  notes,  under  the  topics  to  which 
they  referred ;  and  with  them  Mr.  Wrangham  has  inserted  very 
numerous  observations  of  his  own,  explaining,  oonfirmingi  or  oor- 
lecting  the  text  of  Walton,  which  are  derived  from  the  best  critical 
sources,  both  ancient  and  modem,  besides  references  to  the  best 
^niters  who  have  treated  on  sacred  criticism.  Many  critical  canons 
of  Wetstein,  Houbigant,  and  other  editors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  rarity  and  high  price  of  whose  works  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  students,  are  here  inserted ;  and  where  particular 
subjects  required  a  more  copious  discussion,  Mr.  Wrangham  has 
treated  them  at  length  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  in  excursus, 
after  the  plan  adopted  by  Heyne  in  his  admirable  edition  of  Virgil. 
Among  the  subjects  thus  copiously  illustrated  we  may  enumerate 
the  disquisitions  on  the  Square  Samaritan  Characters,  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Vowel  Points,  the  Metres  Lectionis  n  n  M,  the  principal 
Aianuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,  Various  Readings,  the  Septuagint  Version,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  and  their  Uses, 
Editions  of  the  Syriac  Version,  the  amement  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  dialects,  and  the  Persic  versions. 

Fac-similes  of  eight  of  the  MSS.  of  chief  note  are  prefixed  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  work  there  are  inserted  alphabets  of  the  princi- 

Eal  modem  lanffuaees ;  viz.  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  the  rab- 
inical  letters,  me  Samaritan,  Syriac,  with  the  Nestorian  and  an- 
cient Cstrangelo  letters,  Arabic,  Penic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Coptic 
or  Egyptian,  Illyrian,  Dalmatian,  Georgian,  and  Gothic;  together 
with  a  specimen  of  Chinese  characters,  and  tables  of  the  dates  of 
thejprincipaJ  modem  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  work  is  beautifully  executed  at  the  expense,  and  press,  of 
She  University  of  Cambridge,  by  whose  munificence  Mr.  Archdea- 
con Wrangham  is  enabled  to  oner  to  critical  students  of  the  Scrip- 
tures the  results  of  his  leamed  researches  at  a  price,  for  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  be  afibrded.  There  are  a  few  copies  on 
large  paper,  which  are  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typographical  skill. 

69.  WsTSTsmi  (iohannis  Jacobi)  Prolegomena  ad  Teata- 
mentl  Gfbci  editionem  accoratiwimam,  e  vetustiBsimis  oodicibua 
denuo  procurandam :  in  quibus  agitur  de  codicibus  manuacriptts 
Novi  Testamenti,  Scriptoribus  qui  Novo  Testamento  uai  aunt, 
verstonibuB  veteribus,  editionibus  prioiibua,  et  Claris  interpreti- 
boa ;  et  proponuntur  animadversionea  et  cautionea,  ad  examen 
variorum  lectionem  Novi  TeatamentL    Amateladami,  1730, 4to. 

60.  Caaparis  WTaaii  Dialectologia  Sacra,  in  qu&  per  oniver- 
ium  Novi  Teatamenti  contextum  in  apoatotidL  et  voce  et  phnai, 
a  commoni  lingua  et  grammatica  analogic  diacrepat,  methodo 
eongrui  di^ponttur,  accurate  definitur,  et  omnium  Sacri  Contex- 
tAa  exemplorum  inductione  illustratur.-   Tiguri,  1660,  4to. 

"  The  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  diction,  in  general, 
are  arranged  in  this  book  under  the  following  heads,  viz.  Dulectus, 
Attica,  lonica,  Dorica,  iEolica,  Bomtica,  PoeUca,  et  Hebraica.  This 
ia  very  inconvenient,;  inasmuch  as,  in  this  way,  many  things  of  a 
liffht  kind  wiU  be  separated,  and  often  treated  of  in  four  difierent 

S laces.  Moreover,  tne  author  shows,  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
id  not  extend  beyond  what  was  common  at  his  time ;  as  the  men- 
tion of  A  poetic  dialect  evinces,  and  as  an  examination  of  what  he 
calls  the  Attic  will  render  still  more  evident.  But  as  a  collection 
of  examples,  which  in  many  parts  is  perfectly  complete,  the  book 
is  very  useful.  In  reference,  also,  to  the  Hebmisms  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  author  showed  a  modemtion  which  deserved  to  be 
imitated  by  his  contemporaries."  (Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the 
New  Test  p.  13.) 

61.  A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Narratives  con- 
tained in  the  first  Two  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke,  being  an  Investigation  of  Objections  urged  by  the 
Unitarian  Editors  of  the  improved  Version  of  die  New  Testa- 
ment, with  an  Appendix  containing  Strictorea  on  the  Variations 
between  the  first  and  fourth  Editions  of  that  Work.  By  a  Lay- 
man.  [John  BsvAiTB.]    London,  182S,  8vo. 

In  this  very  elaborate  vtrork,  the  authenticity  of  Matt  i.  and  ii. 
and  Luke  i.  and  ii.  are  most  satisfactorily  vindicated  from  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Editors  of  die  Unitarian  Venion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  whose  disingenuous  alterations  in  successive  editions  of  that 
work  are  exposed  in  the  Appendix. 


SECTION  n. 

TRIATISES  ON  HKBRKW  POETRY. 

I.  Exerettatio  in  Dialectnm  Poeticam  Divinomm  Carmimun 
Vateris  Teatamenti.  Aoetore  Geo.  Joh.  Lud.  Voosi.  Helm- 
<adu,  1764,  4to. 


2.  De  Sacri  PoAsi  HabnsonimPnBlactioneaAcadwricaL  A» 
tore  Rfi^jeito  Lowth,  nuper  EfNuwopo  LondinensL  Oxonii, 
1821,  8vo. 

The  first  edidon  of  Bishop  Lowth*a  Lectures  appeared  in  ITS! 
That  of  1821  may  be  considered  aa  the  best,  as  it  mcladet,  h^An 
the  additional  observadons  of  Prof.  MichaeJls,  the  farther  naxtU 
of  Rosenmtiller  (whose  edidon  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1815),  Rh^. 
ter,  and  Weiske.  Bp.  Lowth's  Lectures  are  reprinted  in  the  ihiitf. 
first  volume  of  Ugolmi*s  Thesaurus  Andquitatam. 

3.  Lecturea  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews :  tnnsiatd 
fiom  the  Latin  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Biihop  tf 
London,  by  G.  Gbxookt.  To  which  are  added  the  pnndpil 
Notea  of  Profeaeor  MichaeUs,  and  Nolea  bj  the  Truutator  ami 
others.  London,  1787,  2  vola.  Svo.  1816,  2  vols.  Sfo.  aecood 
edidon. 

4.  Lecturea  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  by  Kobtrt 
Lowthy  D.D.  Biahop  of  London.  Translated  from  the  cii^ 
Latin,  with  Notes,  by  Calvin  E.  Stows,  A«M.  Andofcr  [M» 
aachuaetta],  1829,  8vo. 

**  In  1815  Roaenmiiller  prepared  a  new  edidon  of  Lowth's  waik 
to  which  he  added  many  notes  of  his  own,  and  corrected  the  ems 
into  which  Michaelii  had  fallen.  Beaides  these  writen,  Sir  \% 
liam  Jones,  Eichhom,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  some  others,  lioee 
the  dme  of  Michaelii,  contributed  not  a  litde  to  the  elocidatiQQflf 
this  subject  From  all  these  authors,  the  American  Editor  of  tha 
work  has  enriched  it  with  valuable  selections.  He  hsi  sbo  added i 
number  of  notes,  which  are  entirely  original.  He  has  dbplayed  a 
the  execudon  of  his  task  much  sound  judgment  and  research.  AS 
the  notes  he  has  selected  are  of  sterling  value :  and  thoie  wbkk 
are  the  result  of  his  own  invesdgadon  exhibit  originality  and  le- 
aearch."  (North  American  Review,  October,  1830,  vol  iixl  p.  37i) 

6.  Sacred  Literature ;  compriaing  a  Review  of  the  Piindph 
of  Compoaition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Lad 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Prslectiona  and  Isaiah,  and  in  ippfr 
cadon  of  the  Prindplea  so  reviewed  to  the  illustratbn  of  the  Nes 
Testament ;  in  a  aeriea  of  Cridcal  Obaervations  on  the  ayis 
and  structure  of  that  Sacred  Volume.  By  the  Rer.  John  Jiii, 
D.D.  Biahop  of  Limerick.  London,  1820,  8va  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected,  1828,  8vo. 

An  analysis  of  the  system  developed  in  this  admirable  nwi  Ins 
already  been  given  in  Part  U.  Book  IL  Chap.  H.  M IIL-V'  oTtbe 
first  volume. 

6.  Tacdca  Sacra :  an  Attempt  to  develope,  and  to  eiliiiiit  te 
the  eye,  by  Tabular  Arrangementa,  a  general  Rule  of  Coopoa* 
don  prevailing  in  the  Holy  Scripturoa.  By  ThomuBors,  Ail. 
London,  1824,  4to. 

An  ingenious  attempt  to  extend  to  the  e^tolaiywritnpofdM 
New  Testament  the  principles  of  composition  so  aUj  iUastntal 
by  Bishop  Jebb.  The  work  consists  of  two  narti :  the  nnt  cnaiia 
die  necessary  explanations;  and  the  second  compriaeaioBrof  the 
epistles  arranged  at  length  in  Greek  and  Englidi  eiamplei  For 
specimens  of  this  wor^  with  appropriate  ObservatioDi,  see  tbe 
British  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  176— l8ou 

7.  J.  6.  EicHHOKK  Conunentetionea  de  Prophetici  Fwi 
Lipaia,  1823,  4to. 

8.  An  Essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modem.  6f 
Philip  Sarchi,  LL.D.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

9.  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  J.  G.  Hiaoix.  Tr» 
lated  from  the  German.  By  Jamea  MjkKaE.  In  two  Tdonet 
VoL  L    Burlington  [New  Jeiaey],  1833,  12nio. 

The  second  volume  is  announced  to  appear  as  soon  aa  the  pm 
sure  of  other  dudes  on  the  translator  will  permit  him  to  prepantt 
fi>r  the  press. 


SECTION  UL 

TRIATUIfl  OK  THB  QUOTATI02C8  FROM  THE  OtD  TESTAlffST 

IN  THE  NEW. 

1.  JoAWWia  Dnviii  ParalleUi  Sacra :  hoc  est,  liocorurn  Veierii 
Teatamenti  cum  iis  qua  in  Novo  dtantur  conjuncta  CoDHwaw 
ratio,  Ebraice  et  Grace,  cum  Notia.    Franeckene,  1616, 4to 

2.  B^ec  K<aT«xX9e>K,  in  quo  aecondnm  veteram  Tbeotogonn 
HebnBonim  Formulas  AUegandi,  et  Modes  interpretsndt,  coaoa- 
antur  Loea  ex  V.  in  N.  T.  allegata.  Auctoie  GuiUclmo  Scui 
Hvaio.    Amatelsdami,  1'713,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  is  divided  into  four  Books.  The  fintirttj 
on  die  fbrmulaa  of  citing  die  Old  Testament  in  the  New ;  Uie  fecaw 
on  the  modes  of  quotation;  die  diird,  on  die  methods  of  luurPT 
tation  adopted  by  die  sacred  writers ;  and  die  fourth  on  we  m?« 
of  explaining  ana  reconciling  the  seeming  contradictioM  *^  .,J 
in  die  genedogies.  Many  very  difllcult  passages  are  here  P«PFi 
iUustnted. 
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TREATISES  ON  I^IANUSCRIPTS. 
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3.  ImmanaelLi  HoFrMAHsri  Demonstratio  Evangelica  par  ip- 
izn  Scrip^iirarum  consensum,  in  oraculU  ex  Yet  Teslamento 
I  ^ovo  Allegatis  declarata.  Edidit,  obMrvfttionibus  UlustnTit, 
itam  Aoctoris,  et  Commsntationein  Hirtorico-Theologicam  de 
»cta  ratione  Allegata  Uta  interpretandi,  pnBmisit  Tob.  Godofre- 
iis  Hegelmaier.    TubingB,  1773-79-81,  in  three  volumes,  4to. 

In  this  veiy  elaborate  work,  every  quotation  from  the  Old  Teita- 
lent  in  the  New  is  printed  at  full  length,  first  as  cited  b^  the 
vangeliata  and  apostles,  then  in  the  origuial  Hebrew,  and  thirdly 
L  the  words  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  Version.  The  learned  author 
ten  examines  it  both  critically  and  hermeneuticallv,  and  shows 
le  perfect  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
lents.  Hofifaiann's  Demomtmiio  Evangelica  is  extremely  scaroe, 
ad  very  little  known  in  this  country. 

4.  The  Propheciefl  and  other  Texts  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
te nt,  compared  with  the  Hebrew  original,  and  with  the  Septua- 
bit  version.  To  which  are  added  Notes  by  Thomas  Ravdolph, 
M>.  Oxfoid,  1783,  4to. 

This  valuable  and  beautifully-printed  tract  is  now  rarely  to  be 
let  with,  and  only  to  be  procured  at  $even  or  ei^kt  times  its  original 
riec.  The  most  matoriiu  of  this  excellent  critic's  observations  are 
iscrted  in  the  not^  to  our  chapter  on  the  Quotations  from  the  Old 
^estamcnt  in  the  New,  in  the  nrst  Volume. 

5.  The  Modes  of  Qaotation,  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers, 
xplained  and  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owxir.  Lon- 
on,  1789,  4to. 

The  design  of  this  elaborate  work  is,  1.  To  compare  the  quota- 
tons  of  the  Evangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  passages 
cf erred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
;  inferences . — 2,  To  account  for  such  diflerenoes ;  and  to  reconcile 
he  Kvangelists  with  the  Prophets,  and  with  each  other:  —  and, 
I.  To  show  the  just  application  of  such  quotations,  and  that  they 
ully  prove  the  points  which  they  were  brought  to  establish. 

6.  A  Collation  of  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
he  New,  with  the  Septuagint  [By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.] 
Jvo. 

This  important  (Collation  is  inserted  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
rolumes  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  years  1810  and  1811; 
where  it  is  simply  designated  bv  the  initials  of  the  late  venerable 
md  learned  author's  name.  Many  of  his  valuable  critical  Obser- 
vations will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Fart  1.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I.  of 
the  Hrst  Volume. 

7.  Passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writen  of 
the  New  Testament,  compared  with  the  Original  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint  Version.  Arranged  by  the  Jimior  Class  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  and  published  at  their  request 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature.    Andover,  Massachusetts,  1827,  4to. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  the  quotations  are  arranged 
(n  a  different  order  from  that  adopted  in  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  1. 
of  the  first  Volume.    There,  we  have  printed  the  Hebrew,  Septua- 
gint, and  Greek  texts  of  the  New  Testament  in  three  parallel 
columns,  with  English  versions  of  each.    In  the  Anglo-American 
text,  the  quotations  are  given  in  three  columns,  thus :  Septuagint, 
Hebrew  text,  and  passages  from  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew 
texts  are  taken,  with  points,  from  Michaelis's  edition,  printed  in 
1720 ;  those  from  the  Septuagint  version  are  firom  Mr.  Valpy's  edi- 
tion nfter  the  Vatican  exemplar;  and  those  from  the  New  Testament 
are  from  Dr.  Knappe's  second  edition.    The  formulee  of  Quotation 
are  included  in  brackets,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  readily  seize 
them.    The  tract  concludes  with  "  an  Index  of  Passages,  in  which 
the  writen  of  the  New  Testament  have  referred  to  the  Old,  with- 
out forroallv  quoting  it :"  this  is  stated  to  be  selected  from  Dr. 
Knappe's  Recensus  Locorum,  Slc.  appended  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament    There  are  no  notes  to  account  for  seeming  dis- 
crepancies in  the  quotations,  nor  are  there  any  hints  of  suggestions 
to  enable  students  to  classify  them. 


SECTION  IV. 

tHEATISES  ON  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  ON  VARIOUS  READINGS.— >€0L- 
LATI0N8  or  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  COLUBCTIONS  OP  VARIOUS 
BKADINQS. 

§  1.   TRKATlBEi   OK    MAKUBCRIPTS. 

1.  De  Usu  Palsographia  Uebraice  ad  ezplicanda  Biblia  Sacra, 
Dissertatio.    Scripsit  Jo.  Joach.  BELLsaxAirir.    Hala  et  Erfor- 

lis,  1804. 

2.  Ttchsek  (O.  6.)  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicnm  Hebridoo- 
ram  Veteris  Testamenti  manuscriptorum  generibus  a  Judeis  et 
oon-Judsis  descriptis,  eorumque  in  classes  cartas  distributions, 
«l  antiqaitatis  at  bonitatis  cfaancteribus*    Kostochii,  1772»  8vo. 


3.  Oaroli  Godofirodi  Woibii  Notitia  Codicis  Alaxar^irini,  evm 
Variik  ejus  Lectionibus  omnibus.  Recudendum  curavit,  Notas* 
que  adjecit  Gottlieb  Leberecht  Spohn.    liipsis,  1790,  8vo. 

4.  J.  L.  Huo  de  Antiquitate  Vaticani  Codicis  Commentatifi 
Friburg,  1810,  4tn 

6.  De  Antiquissuno  Turieensis  Bibliothecs  Gnato  Psalmoram 
Libro,  in  Membranft  Parpureft  titulis  aureis  ac  Utteiis  argenteit 
exarato,  Epistola :  ad  Angelum  Mariam  Canl.  Quirinnm  scripta 
a  Joanne  Jacobo  Brsitikosro.    Tuiid,  1748,  4to. 

5.  H.  C.  HwiiD  Libellus  Criticns  de  Indole  MS.  Gned  Novi 
Testamenti  Vindobonensis  Lambecii  34.  Accessit  Textus  La* 
tinus  ante-Hieronymianus  e  Codice  Laudiano.  Havnia,  1785, 
8vo. 

Extmcts  from  this  manuscript  are  given  in  Alter's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415-^458.  in  which  volume  Professor 
Alter  also  gave  extracts  uom  various  MSS.  in  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna. 

7.  Henr.  Phil.  Conr.  Hekkb  Codicis  Uffenbachiani,  qui 
Epistole  ad  Hebrssos  fragmenta  continet,  Recensus  Criticus. 
Hehnstadii,  1800,  4to. 

This  dissertation  is  also  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloga 
Commentationum  Theologicarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 22. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  sistens  duorum  Codicum  MStorum 
Biblia  Hebraica  continentium,  qui  Regiomonti  Bornssorum  asser- 
vantur,  prBStantissimorum  Notitiam ;  cum  prscipuarum  Varian* 
tium  Lectionum  ex  utroque  codice  exoerptarum  Sylloge.  Auctora 
Theod.  Christ.  Lilixitthal.    Regiomonti  et  Lipsiie,  1770,  8vo. 

9.  Friderici  MiiKTxmi,  Episcopl  SeUindis,  Notitia  Codicis 
Gnsci  Evangelium  Johannis  variatum  continentis.  Haunis, 
1828,  8to. 

"  This  little  tract  of  Bishop  MUnter  deserves  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  critical  divine.  ,The  manuscript,  of  which  it  gives  an 
account,  cannot  however  be  of  any  importance  except  in  the  point 
of  view  under  which  the  bishop  has  brought  it  forward.  On  ques- 
tions of  minute  criticism  its  testimony  is  evidently  of  no  value 
Evenr  one  knows,  that  certain  heretics  mangled  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  while  Marcion  dismembered  St  Luke's;  but  Sl  Mark's 
and  St.  John's  Gospels  were  supposed  hitheru>  to  have  escaped  a 
mutilation  of  the  same  wilful  nature.  The  manuscript,  howeves 
of  which  this  little  tract  contains  the  collation,  appears  to  exhibit 
a  conception  deliberately  made,  to  bring  the  latter  down  to  a  stan- 
dard of  certain  opinions.  It  is  now  in  the  libr&rv  of  a  Johanniie 
convent  '  [the  templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusaleraj'  at  Paris,  and 
appears  to  be  a  copy  of  some  more  ancient  MS.,  which  is  aaid  to 
exist  at  present  in  a  monastery  on  mount  A  thus ;  aUhoush  its  very 
existence,  or  at  any  rate  its  present  abode,  is  rather  problematical. 
The  original  manuscript  is  assigned  to  the  latter  part  uf  the  twelfth 
century :  but  bishop  MUnter  a^judces  both  it  and  the  Paris  copy 
of  it  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  It  contains  all  the  writincis  of 
the  evangelist  St  John,  but  its  chief  variations  from  the  established 
copies  are  confined  to  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  divided  into  sec 
tions,  each  of  which  is  culed  an  iv»yyiKtow.  ,  They  correspond 
nearly  with  our  chapters.  The  bishop's  first  notion  was,  that  it 
mi^ht  be  a  corruption  of  some  of  the  Unostic  sects.  On  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  and  compcuing  it  with  what  Clemens  Alexan* 
drinus,  Origen,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  have  related  of 
these  sects,  it  does  not  appear  to  ame  with  any  of  their  particulat 
corruptions.  It  is  not,  however,  free  from  impure  Greek,  barbae 
risms,  and  Latinisms.  It  is,  evidently,  also  accommodated  to  soma 
peculiar  opinion.  The  deductions  ara%vn  by  the  bishop,  as  to  tbs 
doctrines  of  those  who  concocted  this  perversion  of  St  John,  are 
the  following : — that  they  acknowledged  the  Trinity  and  the  ortho* 
dox  doctrine  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  they  recog* 
nised  the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour,  but  attributed  his  wisdom 
and  his  power  to  his  instruction  in  some  Egyptian  temple ;  thai 
they  placed  all  our  Saviour's  merit  on  his  divme  doctrine,  and  by 
no  means  recognised  the  eflicacv  of  his  death  as  a  sacrifice ;  thai 
they  described  the  miracles,  with  the  omission  of  all  that  makes 
them  miraculous ;  that  they  eject  almost  all  actual  prophecies,  all 
that  relates  to  Jewish  customs,  and  almost  all  that  has  any  tendencv 
to  magnify  St  Peter,  and  they  have  a  curious  addendum  at  xvii.86. 
which  ascribes  a  kind  of  supremacy  to  St  John."  (Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312,  313.)  In  all  the  topics  here  enume 
rated,  Dr.  MUnter  has  adduced  numerous  prooft  in  his  collation  of 
the  manuscript  with  the  received  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 
A  collation  or  this  manuscript  with  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  jgiven  by  Dr.  Thilo  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Codex 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testament!,  noticed  in  p.  67.  of  this  Appendix. 

10.  Codicis  Manuscripti  N.  T.  Gisci  Raviani  in  Bibliotheca 
Regia  Berolinensi  Publics  asservati  Examen,  quo  ostenditur,  al- 
teram ejus  partem  majorem  ex  Editione  Complntenai,  alteram 
minorem  ex  Editione  Rob.  Stephani  tertia  esse  descriptam,  insti 
tuit  Georgius  Gottlieb  Pappblbacm.  Appendix  exhibet,  I.  Ad- 
denda ad  Wetstenii  CoUectionem  Lectionum  Vanr.  Editionis 
Complutensis.  II.  Epistolam  ad  Geo.  Travis  Rev.  Anglum  iav 
1785  acriptam»  at  nondum  editam.    Beiolini,  1796,  8vo, 
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T 1  (Mieem  Mannflcriptam  Novi  Testamenti  Orttcumi  Evan- 
gelioilim  qtiatndr  partem  diQiidiam  majorem  continentem,  in 
Dibliotheca  Regia  BeroHnensi  publica  asaervatum,  descripnt,  con- 
tiilit»  aQimad^niones  adjedt  G.  Th.  Pafy clvaux.  Berolini, 
1824,  8vo. 

18.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  Manoacripts  in  the 
Royal  LibcBiy  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  also  some  account  of  those  in  the  Vatir 
:an  Library  at  Home,  with  Remarks  and  Extracts.  To  which 
ire  added  Specimens  of  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
modem  languages  of  Abyssinia,  and  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
of  a  chapter  in  the  Amiiaric  Dialect ;  with  fac-similes  of  an  Ethi- 
opic and  an  Amharic  Manuscript  By  Thomas  Pell  Piatt,  B.  A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    London,  1823,  4to. 

A  beautifully  executed  work,  which  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  Ethiopic  and  other  oriental  scholara. 

13.  Programma  Theologicum,  Notitiam  continens  de  antiquis- 
■imo  Codice  Manuscripto  Latinam  quatuor  Evangeliorum  Ver- 
sionem  complectente,  et  in  Bibliotheca  Academiis  liigolstadiensis 
adservato.  Descripsit  Codicem,  Variantes  ejusdem  ^  Yulgati 
I«ectione8  inde  a  Marc  xii.  21.  usque  ad  finem  hujus  Evangelii 
excerpsit,  et  critic^  recensuit  Sebast.  Sekmilleh.  Ligolstadii) 
1784, 4to. 

14.  Dissertatto  in  aureum  ac  pervetustum  8S.  Evangeliorum 
Codicem  MS.  Monasterii  S.  Emmerani,  Ratisbons.  Auctore  P. 
Colomanno  Sanfti..     [Ratisbonse],  1786,  4to. 

15.  Joseph!  Friderici  Schkllinoii  Descriptio  Codicis  Manu* 
scripti  Hebnso-Biblici,  qui  Stutgardis  in  Bibliotheca  Illustris 
Consistorii  Wirtembergici  asserratur,  cum  Variarum  Lectionum 
ex  eo  notatarum  CoUectione.  Pnemissa  est  Dissertatio  de  justo 
hodiemi  Studii,  quod  in  excutiendis  Codicibus  Vet.  Testamenti 
MSS.  collocatur,  Pretio  et  Moderamine.    Stutgardis,  1775,  8vo. 

16.  Curs  Critics  in  Historiam  Textus  Evangeliorum,  Com- 
mentationibus  duabus  Bibliothecs  Regis  Parisiensis  Codices 
N.  T.  complures,  speciatim  vero  Cyprium,  describentibus,  exhi- 
bits a  Job.  M.  Auguatino  Scbolb,  Theologis  Doetore.  Heidel- 
Deigs,  1820,  4to. 

This  publication  consists  of  two  Dissertations,  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  results  of  Dr.  Scholz's  researches  (during  a  residence 
of  two  years)  among  forty-eight  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  seventeen  of  which  were  entirely  collated  by  him,  with 
the  greatest  care.  Ni'ne  of  them  had  never  before  been  collated 
by  any  individu^..  Dr.  Scholz  further  announces  in  this  disserta- 
tion his  first  theory  of  recensions,  of  which  an  abstract  has  been 
already  given  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  III.  of  the  first  volume, 
p.  209.  note.  The  second  Dissertation  comprises  a  minute  account  of 
the  Codex  Cyprins,  a  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels,  of  which  he 
has  for  the  first  time  given  the  entire  collation. 

17.  Biblische  Critische  Reise  in  Frankreich,  der  Schweitz, 
Italien,  PalArtina,  und  im  Arehipel,  in  den  Jahren  1818,  1819, 
1820,  1821,  nebst  einer  Geschidite  des  Textes  des  N.  T.  von 
Dr.  Job.  Mart  Angustin  Scholz.  Leipzig  und  Sorau,  1823,  8vo, 

This  work  is  comparatively  little  known  in  England.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  Dr.  Scholz's  "  Biblico-Critical  Tmvels  in  France, 
Switzerland,  luily,  Palestine,  and  the  Archipelago,  between  the 
years  1818  and  1821."  He  has  briefly  descnoed  the  manuscripts 
which  came  under  his  observation,  and  has  extracted  the  most  m- 
teresting  various  readings.  He  has  also  given  a  plate  of  fac-similes 
of  ten  of  ^e  most  remarkable  manuscripts.  Many  of  his  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Dr.  Schulz  in  his  third  edition  of  Gries- 
bach's  Greek  Testament ;  and  also  by  M.  Dermout  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  TesUimentum.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  Dr.  Scholz*s  treatise  is  his  Outlines  towards  a  His- 
tory of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  his  second  the- 
ory of  recensions  of  MSS.,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  given  in 
Part  I.  Chap.  HI.  Sect.  UI.  of  the  first  volume,  pp.  309—212. 

18.  Natalitia  Friderici  OuilielmiHI.  Regis  [Dornssis] 

rite  celebranda  Academis  Viadrins  Vratislaviensis  nomine  indi- 
dt  I).  Davides  Schulz.  Disputatur  de  Codice  FV,  Evangelio- 
rum Bibliothecffi  Rhedigerians,  in  quo  Yetus  Latina  Yeisio  con- 
tinentur.    Vratislavls»  1814,  4to. 

An  inaccurate  account  of  the  Codex  Rhedigerianus  having  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1763  from  the  pen  of  J.  E.  Scheibel,  Dr.  Schulz 
was  induced  to  examine  the  manuscript  with  minute  atttention  : 
he  has  investigated  its  external  appearance,  critical  value,  and  age, 
at  considerable  length,  and  has  inserted  its  most  valuable  various 
readings  in  his  third  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament. 

■19.  Descriptio  Oodicia  Manuscript!,  qui  Verrionem  Penta- 
teuchi  Arabici  oontinet,  aaaervati  in  Bibliotheca  Univenitatis 
VzatisLaviensia  ac  nondum  editi,  cum  speciminibas  Verstonis 
Anbioe.    Auctore  G.  A.  TazivxB.    Vratblavis,  1823,  4to. 

The  manuscript  described  in  this  dissertation  formeriy  belonged 
10  the  Convent  of  Augustiniais  at  Sogan :  whence  it  was  removed 


to  the  Univenity  of  Brealau,  tofj^ether  with  some  other  onenla 
manuscripts.  A  note  at  the  end  indicates  the  date  of  thii  Mk  ^ 
be  the  year  1290.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Ezrpi  U 
8  Christian  Copt.     (Journal  de  la  Litteiaturs  Etrsngire,  fdO.  p 


4  2.  TBSATxaxa  ov  tabious  mxABiaes. 

I.  Lttdovid  Capxlli  Critica  Sacra ;  sive  de  Variis,  qu  is 
Sacris  Veteris  Testamenti  fibris  occumint,  Lectiombos  Libii  m. 
Parisiis,  1660,  folio.    Hals,  1775-1786,  8  vols.  8vo. 

In  this  work  Cappel  attacked  the  notion,  which  at  that  tine  ob 
tained  generally  among  biblical  critics,  of  the  absolute  integhtjof 
the  Hebrew  text  So  much  were  the  French  Protestants  diipiosed 
at  it,  that  they  prevented  it  from  being  printed  either  at  Sedan, 
Geneva,  or  Leyden.  At  length  Fatiier  Morinus,  and  woe  oiher 
learned  men,  m  communion  with  the  church  of  Rone,  obtained 
permission  ibr  its  publication  at  Paris.  It  is  imw  admitttd  tins 
Cappel  has  fully  proved  his  point.  He  was,  however,  severely  ai. 
tacked  by  Arnold  Boott,  in  his  Epistohi  De  Textes  Hehnid  Kdmi 
Tettamenti  CertUudine  et  AuthentiOt  4to.  Parisiis,  1650,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  who  in  1653  printed  his  Anii-Criila, 
eeu  YiviaicicB  VerUalis  Ebraiae  odversiu  Ludovici  CcpeUi  CritinM, 
quam  vocat  Sacram,  ^c.  Basiles,  4to. ;  in  which  Buxtorf  nmt  me» 
nuously  advocates  the  authority  and  absolute  integrity  of  the  He- 
brew text  This  standaid  virork,  which  cost  its  leaned  aothgi 
thirty-six  years*  labour,  exhibits  in  six  books  the  varions  readies 
which  result,  1.  From  a  juxta-position  of  diflerent  pansofibeOiJ 
Testament;  %  From  a  collation  of  the  parallel  passsgesoftbeOid 
and  New  Testament;  3.  From  collations  of  the  Masora,  Sanuriha 
version,  and  most  ancient  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
tures ;  4.  From  a  collation  of  the  SeptuajB^int  with  the  Hebrew  tfii, 
5.  From  collations  of  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase; 
and  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmacbos,  and  Theodutioa. 
with  the  Latin  Vtilgpate ;  and  with  the  Masoretic  and  Rabbuiifa] 
commentators ;  6.  The  sixth  and  concluding  book  treats  on  die 
errors  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  tronscriben,  and  on  the  mti. 
ings  derived  from  conjectural  criticism.  The  best  edition  of  Cap* 
pel's  work  is  the  8vo.  one  above  noticed ;  it  contains  hia  vahoy 
defimces  of  himself  against  his  bitter  antagonists,  and  wassapeHo. 
tended  by  MM.  Vogel  and  Scharfenbe^g,  who  have  insertAi  on. 
merous  valuaUe  notes,  in  which  the  arguments  and  stateawnii  of 
Cappel  are  occasionally  examined,  corrected,  or  refnted. 

8.  Adami  Rechsnberoii  Dissertatio  Critica  de  VariaDtiliai 
Kovi  Testamenti  Lectionibus  Grscis.     Lipds,  1690, 4toi 

3.  Joannis  Clsbici  Are  Cridca.  8vo.  Londini,  1698. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  third  part  of  this  very  nloaWf  criti- 
cal work  treat  on  the  ori^n  and  correction  of  false  readiogiibothia 
profane,  and  particulariy  in  the  sacred  writers. 

4.  Christoph.  Matt  PrAFPii  Dissertatio  Critica  de  Genaiaii 
Librorum  Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus.  Amstelodami,  1 709,  $?o, 

6.  J.  H.  ah  Elswicb  Dissertatio  de  Recentionim  in  Ksnim 
Fmdus  Critice.     Viteberg®,  1711. 

6.  J.  W.  Baixri  Dissertatio  de  Variarum  Lectionum  Aofi 
Testamenti  nau  et  abuau.    Altdorf,  1713. 

7.  J.  L.  Fbxt  Commentarius  de  Variis  LcctionibM  Non 
Testamenti.     Basil,  1713. 

8.  Chr.  LuDBRi  Dissertatio  de  Cansis  Variantitun  LectioBM 
Scriptune.    Lipsia,  1730. 

9.  Antonii  Dribbsskii  Divina  Aactoritas  Codicis  Non  T» 
tamenti,  vindicaU  i  strapitu  Variantium  Lectionum.  Grooingt, 
1733,  4to. 

10.  J.  A.  OsiATTDBi  Oratio  de  Originibus  Variantium  Ur 
tionum  Novi  Testamenti    Tubingen,  1739,  4to. 

II.  J,  A.  OsiAWDHi  Disputatio  de  Pnaciphis  Lectionibos  V». 
riis  Novi  Testamenti.    Tubingen,  1747,  4to. 

12.  J.  C.  Klbmm  Principia  Critica  Sacns  Novi  Tesdinfflii. 
Tubuigen,  1746,  4to. 

13.  Jo.  Geo.  RicHTBR  Exercitatio  de  Arte  Critica  Scriptoif 
Interprete.     Ludg.  1750,  4t0. 

14.  C.  B.  MicHABLis  TracUtio  Critica  de  Variis  Lediombw 
Novi  Testamenti  caute  coUigcndis  et  <iijudicandi«,  m  qua  «w 
de  illarum  causis  tum  de  cautelia  agitur,  simulque  de  «)diaw% 
versionibus  antiquis,  et  Patribus,  partim  curiosa,  psrtiin,  nuia, 
asseruntur.     Hals,  1749,  4to. 

This  treatise  was  the  foundation  on  which  J.  D- MichaelabD^t 
his  "  admimble  chapter"  on  the  various  readings  of  the  wcw  x 
lament,  os  Bishop  Marsh  most  truly  terras  it.  Thw  chapwr  iot- 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  first  volume  of  his  ^^^^^^ 
the  New  Tesuiment.  The  Latin  treaUse  of  his  father  »  of  ciiraw 
rarity.  ^^ 

16.  Jo.  Jac.  WETSTKirii  Libelli  ad  Crisin  ^f^T^ 
Uonem  Novi  Testamenti.  Adjccta  est  Rccensio  wt^wj^^ 
Bengelii  ad  Criain  Novi  Testamenti,  atqne  Gk)oeitni  mi^) 
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lertatio  de  Syriacarum  Novi  Foederis  Indole  atq[Qe  UsQ.    Illastra- 
dt  Joh.  Salomo  Semler.    Hals  Magdcburgics,  1766,  8vo. 

The  firat  109  iwges  of  this  Tolnme  coniain  Wetatein*»  Animad* 
^ersiones  et  Cautionet  ad  Examen  Variarum  Jjfetimuan  Now  Testa- 
nenti  Nectsmria,  which  were  lint  priated  in  tlie  second  yolume 
>f  his  edition  of  the  Greek  TeMament,  pp.  859^-874.  Tliey  have 
»een  consulted  for  our  ohBervationson  various  readings.  Wetstein's 
ules  for  judging  of  various  readkiga  are  given  with  great  clear- 
less  and  precision ;  and  the  whole  volume  '}m  *'  o  publication  which 
hould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  crith:."  (Bishop  Maesb.) 


f  S.   COLLATION?  or  MANUSCRIPTS  AZTD  COLLECTIONS  OF  VARI- 
OUS RKADINGS. 

^  Of  the  earlier  coflecfMms  ^  Variotu  Readinge,  an  account  of 
may  be  $een  m  Le  Loag's  Mibliolkeoa  Sa&rat  9oL  i.  pp.  460—472. 

1.  CoUatio  Codios  Oottoniana  Geneseos  cum  Editione  Ro- 
oani  a  viro  clarissimo  Joanne  Ernesto  Grabs  olim  facta ;  nunc 
lemum  samma  cora  edita  ab  Henrico  Owen.  Londini,  1778, 
Ivo. 

2.  A  Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  with 
Tcliminaiy  temarksi  containing  an  exact  description  of  the  ma- 
Luscript,  and  a  notice  of  some  others,  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  col- 
*cted  by  the  Rev.  C,  Buchanan,  D.D.  in  .the  year  1806,  and  now 
leposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge.  Also  a  collation  and 
lescription  of  a  manuscript  roll  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  ^e 
^egillah  of  Ahasuerus,  from  the  Hebrew  copy,  origipal^  extant 
n  brazen  tablets  at  Goa ;  with,  an  English  Translatioiu  By 
Thomas  Yeatss.     Cambridge,  1813,  4to. 

An  account  of  the  manuscript,  which  Mr.  Yeates  has  collated  in 
lis  learned  and  valuable  publication,  is  given  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III. 
(ect.  I.  of  the  first  volume,  pp.  219—221.  For  an  analysis  of  his 
irork,  see  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1812,  pp.  172—174. 

3.  Vans  Lectiones  Yeteris  Testament!,  ex  immensa  MSS. 
Sditorumque  Codicum  congerie  bausta,  et  ad  Samaritanttm 
?extum,  ad  vetustiseimas  Versiones,  ad  accoratiores  dacrs  Criti- 
s  Pontes  ae  Leges  examtnat« :  a  Jo.  Bern.  De  Rossi.  Parmie, 
784-67,  4  tomis,  4to.— Ejusdem  Scholia  Critica  in  Yetus  Tes- 
unentom,  seu  Sapplementum  ad  Varias  Sacri  Text^  Lectiones. 
'armaB,  1799,  4to. 

This  collection  of  various  readings  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may 
e  considered  as  an  indispensably  necessary  supplement  to  Dr.  Ken> 
icon's  critical  edition  described  in  pa^es  7,  8.  of  this  Appendix. 
^ottr  hundred  and  eeventy^ine  manuscnpis  were  collated  forM.  De 
Lossi^s  elaborate  work,  besides  two  hundred  and  eighty-eig^  printed 
ditioBs,  some  of  which  were  totally  imknown  before,  and  others 
ery  imperfectly  known.  He  also  consulted  several  Chaldee,  Sy- 
iac.  Ambic,  and  Latin  manuscripts,  together  with  a  considemble 
mmber  of  mbbinical  commentaries.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Prolego- 
nena  of  De  Rossi,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  books  of  Genesis, 
Cxodus,  and  Leviticus.  Vol.  II.  contains  those  of  the  books  of 
lumbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kin^s.  Vol. 
II.  comprehends  Isaian,  Jeremiah,  Lzekiel  the  twelve  mmor  pro- 
>hets,  with  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations.  Ecclesiastes, 
ind  Esther :  and  in  vol.  IV.  are  the  various  readings  of  the  books 
»f  Pselms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Doniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
The  supplemental  volume  of  Scholia  Critica,  published  at  Parma 
n  1799,  contaiiui  the  results  of  M.  De  Rossi's  further  collations, 
lis  Prolegomena  are  a  treasure  of  biblical  criticism.  The  critical 
abours  of  this  eminent  philologer  ascertain  (as  Dr.  Kennicott's 
f-aluable  and  judicious  laboun  had  before  done),  instead  of  invali- 
ating  the  integritv  of  the  sacred  text,  in  matters  of  the  greatest 
mportance ;  as  all  the  manuscripts,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
»f  their  dates,  and  of  the  places  where  they  were  transcribed,  agree 
vith  respect  to  that  which  constitutes  the  proper  essence  and  snb- 
tance  of  divine  revelation,  viz.  its  docnines*  moral  precepts,  and 
listoricai  relations.  M.  De  Rossi  charges  the  variations  not  merely 
>n  the  copyists,  but  on  the  ignorance  and  temerity  of  the  critics, 
vho  have  m  all  ages  been  too  ambitious  of  dictating  to  their  au- 
hors  :  and  who,  instead  of  correcting  the  pretended  errors  of  odien, 
ircquently  substitute  in  their  place  real  errors  of  their  own. 

4.  Codex  CriUcus  of  the  Hebrew.  Bible,  wherein  van  der 
Sfooght's  Text  is  corrected  from  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  collated 
)y  Kcnnicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Yerdons ;  bo- 
ng an  Attempt  to  form  a  Standard  Text  oCthe  Old  Testament. 
Po  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of 
inch  an  Undertaking.  By  the  Rev.  George  Hajultiks,  M.A. 
London,  1821,  8vo. 

Much  as  has  been  accomplished  bv  the  learned  researches  of 
Dr.  KcnnicotI,  Professor  De  Rossi,  and  other  distinguished  biblicid 
critics,  a  standard  text  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  a 
lesideraiuin  in  sacred  literature,  which  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  is 
in  able  and  successful  attempt  to  supply.  In  his  Codex  Criticus, 
**  the  text  of  van  der  Hooaht  ia  adopted  as  the  basis,  being  that  to 
which  both  Kcnnimf r  otmT  De  Rossi  have  refrrretl  their  collations, 
thcry  deviation  from  this  tcit  is  marked  by  hollow  iGitcrs,  and  the 
word  or  words,  as  they  stand  in  van  der  uooght,  are  exhibited  in 


the  outer  margiot  so  that  the  entire  of  his  text  is  printed.  The  in 
ferior  margin  contains  such  various  readings  as  were  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  though  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text ;  read- 
ings jfTobaUy  true  being  marked  (t),  and  those  poMtbhf  ttue  (IV  In 
tlie  text  each  variation  is  preceded  by  a  niunerieal  f^uro,  and  fol* 
lowed  by  two  inverted  commas  <**)  to  mark  how  far  it  extends :  the 
figure  refers  to  a  corresponding  one  in  the  mUer  maigin.  if  it  ba 
prefixed  to  a  correction*  in  which  case  the  margin  exhibits  tho 
rejected  reading,  or  to  one  «a  the  inferior  margin,  if  it  be  but  a 
various  reading.  In  every  cose  there  is  also  a  corresponding  nua* 
her  in  the  notes,  which  expresses  tiie  authorities  by  which  tiM 
reading  is  supported,  or  on  which  the  various  reading  rests.  Thia 
plan  is  in  accordance  with  that  oC  Griesboch'a  r»yisk>n."  (Eclectie 
Review,  N.  S.  vol  xviii.  pp.  319,  320.)  "  On  the  value  and  utility 
of  the  publication  before  us.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  expatiate. 
The  purity  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  a  subject  which  possesses 
the  highest  importance.  This  Codex  Criticus  presents  in  a  con* 
densed  and  commodious,  and,  what  is  (^  no  small  consideration, 
cheap  form,  the  results  of  Kennicott's  and  D^  Rossi's  laboun  in 
sacred  criticism.'*    (Ibid.  p.  324.) 

5.  G.  A.  BoBE  Psendo-Critlea  Millio-Bengeliana,  qua  allega- 
tiones  pro  Yariis  Novi  Testamenti  Lectiomibus  refutantur.  Hal»» 
1767,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Mill  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Gtvek  Testament,  not  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  Versioas,  had  recourse  to 
the  Latin  translations  of  them  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polygloit;  for  the 
variotis  readings  of  those  versions.  Consequently  he  erred  wtien* 
ever  these  were  incorrect  Similar  tnistakes  were  committed  by 
Bengel  from  the  same  cause.  The  design  of  Professor  Bode  is  to 
correct  the  defects  and  mistakes  of  'those  eminent  critic*.  Bode  ia 
considered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  leamiiig, 
but  totally  destitute  of  elegance  as  a  writer. 

6.  Joannis  Albert!  Bsitoslii  Apparatus  Criticoji  ad  Novum 
Testamentum,  criaeos  sacre  com^^nduun,  Umam,  8i}pplemeatum» 
ac  fructum  ezhibena,  Cura  Phiiippi  Davidia  Bnrldi.  Tubingw, 
1763,  4to. 

The  first  iinnreffiion  of  this  work  appeared  in  Bengel's  editioii 
oT  the  Greek  Testament,  publi^ed  at  Tubingen,  in  1734,  4to.  It 
was  materially  enlarged  and  cerrected  by  Burkina.  Much  as  has 
been  done  by  later  critics,  the  researches  of  Bengel  and  his  collect 
tion  of  Yanous  Readings  are  not  superseded  by  their  leaxnec 
labours. 

7.  Jo.  Jac  Gaixs^ACBii  8ymboIe  CriticoB,  ad  Buppieadasei 
corrigendas  Yariarum  N.  T*  Lectionum  ooUedionea.    Aecedil 
moltorum  N.  T.  Codkum  Gnsoomm  Deacriptio,  et  Exameii 
Hala,  1786-^93,  8  lomu,  6vo. 

8.  Criseos  GriesbachianiB  in  Novum  Testamentum  Synopsia 
Edidit  Josephus  Whitb,  S.T.P.    Oxo&ii,  1811,  8vo. 

This  small  volume  is  exactly  conformable  in  its  design  to  th# 
beautiful  ediuon  of  the  New  'Testament  published  by  Dr.  White  in 
1808,  and  noticed  in  p^  1^  of  this  Appendix.  It  "  contains  all  the 
variations  of  any  consequence,  whicn  can  be  considered  as  csta- 
bliahed,  or  even  rendered  probable,  by  the  inrestigation  of  Griesbach. 
The  chief  pirt  of  these  readings  was  g^ven  in  the  margin  of  that 
edition,  distinguished  by  the  Ongenian  marks.  Here  the  voluo  of 
each  Muding  or  propoeed  alteration  is  stated  in  words  at  length 
and  therefore  cannot  be  misapprehended.  This  book  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  edition,  or  iT[xi^ 
tration  of  it"    (British  Critic  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  395.) 

9.  Remarks  upon  tha  Systematio  Classifioation  of  ManuscripCsi^ 
adopted  by  Griesbach  in  hk  edition  of  the  New  Testament  By 
Ricbaxd  Laubbsob,  LL.D,    Oxford  and  London,  1614,  8vo. 

For  a  full  analysis  of  this  elaborate  Treatise  of  Dr.  <iiow  Arch* 
bishop]  lAurence,  see  the  British  Critic  (N.  &)•  vol.  i^  pp.  ns^lfift 
296—315.  401--42a,  and  the  Eclectie  Review  (N.  &),  vol.  iv.  pa 
1_22. 173-189. 

10.  Bavbbbti  (Johannia)  Yaris  Leetionea  Textfta  Gittci 
Bvangelii  8.  Matthoi,  ez  phirimis  impressis  ac  manuscriptii 
Codidbua  collectsB;  et  cum  Yendonibus  partim  antiquissimis^ 
partim  pnsstantissimis,  neo  non  Patrum  veteris  Ecdesis  Greco* 
ram  LatinoTumque  Commentariis  collets ;  in«mi88&  Epicriai  6$ 
Origine,  Auctoiitate,  et  Usa  Yariarum  Novi  Testamenti  Letv 
tionum  Gnscartmi  in  genere.    Helmestadii,  1672,  4to. 

11.  Bmc  tfAti^:*^  \f  a-dfoL  Or,  a  Critical  Dissertation  upoQ 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  wherein  Rules  are  laid  down  to  distinguish,  in 
various  readings,  which  is  genuine;  an  account  ia  given  of 
aboye  a  hundred  Greek  Manuscripta  of  8t  Paul's  Epistles  (many 
of  them  not  heretofore  collated) ;  the  wntings  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  the  ancient  Versions  are  examined ;  and  th0 
common  reading  of  that  Text,  *God  was  mamfett  in  theFleeh^' 
ia  proVd  to  bo  the  true  One,  Being  the  subetanoe  of  eight  8ex>> 
mona  preach'd  at  the  Lady  Meyer's  Lecture,  in  the  yeam  173« 
and  1738.    By  John  BsBRivav,  MA«    London,  1741,  8vo^ 

12.  Examon  Yariarum  Lcdionnm  .Toannis  Millii  8.T.P.  id 
Novum  Testameatum.  Opera  et  studio  Danieiia  Wuitiix,  S.TJP 
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In  Tol.  it.  of  Dr.  Whitby*!  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 

folio  and  quarto. 

Thia  vehement  attack  on  Dr.  MiU'i  Collection  of  Various  Read- 
ings, in  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  was  first 
pHolished  in  1710,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  Dr.  Whithy's  Com- 
nentaiy.  **  His  chief  object  was,  to  defend  the  readim  of  the 
printed  text,  and  to  show  that  Mill  was  mistaken  in  freauently 
preferring  other  readings.  But,  how  frequentljr  soever  Mill  has 
been  guilty  of  an  error  in  judnnent»  in  the  choice  of  this  or  that 
particular  reading,  yet  the  value  of  the  collection  itself  remains 
unaltered.  Whiil^,  though  a  good  commentator,  was  a  bad  critic." 
(Michaelis*s  Introd.  to  the  New  Test,  vol  ii.  p.  460.)  In  the  follow- 
ing page  he  severely  censures  Whitby's  Examen. 

13.  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Epistlea,  as  they  were  published 
from  several  authentic  copies,  by  John  Bebelius,  at  Basil,  in 
1531.    By  Benjamin  Dawitxt,  Yoric,  1736,  8vo. 

This  tract  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  common 
rftading  is  placed  first,  to  which  is  subjoined  the  text  of  Bebolius, 
irom  his  eoition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Basil,  in  1531, 
together  with  such  authorities  as  favour  it.  These  authorities 
(vniich  are  nearly  forty  in  number)  consist  of  Manuscripts,  Quota- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathen,  and 
Erinted  copies;  and  are  taken  from  Dr.  Mill's  critical  edition  of  the 
reek  Testament,  and  other  sources. 

14.  Jacobi  AmnsrooBnT  Disaeiiatio  Philologica  de  Variis 
Lectionibus  Holmesianis  locorum  quorumdam  Pentateuchi  Mo- 
laici.    Lugd.  Bat.  1815,  4to. 

15.  A  Collection  of  Various  Readings  for  the  New  Testament 
made  from  ancient  Greek  Manuscripts.  (In  the  third  volume 
of  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.)  Lon- 
don,  1817,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  this  collection  of  various  readings 
IS  printed,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mangey,  a  distin- 
^ished  divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century :  but  it 
IS  not  in  his  handwriting.  Dr.  Clarke  has  minutely  described  the 
watermarks  of  the  pa^r  on  which  the  collection  is  written,  but  he 
IS  ignorant  by  whom  it  was  made :  nor  does  he  know  what  MSS. 
have  thus  been  collated,  since  no  description  of  them  appears  He 
states  that  the  collector  of  these  various  readings  vsas  greatly  at. 
inched  to  the  Latin  version,  as  in  almost  every  case  he  has  preferred 
those  readings  which  agree  with  the  Vulgate.  Many  of  the  read- 
ings thus  preferred  are  those  which  were  adopted  by  Griesbach, 
ami  received  into  the  Greek  text  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Dr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion  that  this  collection  of  various 
readings  might  have  been  made,  either  in  England  or  in  Holland, 
about  one  hundred  years  since,  in  the  reign  otKmg  George  I.  It 
eomraences  with  Matt  xxir.  2.,  and  ends  with  Rev.  xxii.  7. 

16.  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Auctore 
Jaeobo  Dsbxout,  Theol.  Doct.  Pan  Prior.  Lugdoni  Batavo- 
mm,  1825,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  various  readings  (now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time)  from  the  Codex  Gronovianus  131,  a  neatly 
written  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Codex  Meermannianus, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  some  chasms : 
both  these  MSS.  are  in  the  University  Library  at  Leyden.  He 
has  also  collated  two  other  MSS.  in  the  same  library,  the  readings 
of  which  had  been  imperfectly  given  by  Weutein,  viz.  the  Codex 
Petavii  1.,  containing  the  Acts  and  Epistles  entire,  and  the  Codex 
Scaligeri,  which  contains  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
These  four  MSS.  were  collated  with  the  Textus  Receptns :  and  to 
the  readings  thus  obtained,  Dr.  Dermout  has  added  numerous  lec- 
tions from  SchoU's  Biblico-Critical  TmveU,  and  from  the  Codex 
Berolinensis,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing  fragments 
of  the  Gospete,  published  by  Pappelboum.  All  these  readings  are 
disposed  in  the  order  of  the  seveml  books  and  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Dr.  Dermout,  who  promised  two  other  portions 
of  his  Collectanea  Critlta,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
published.  They  were  announced  to  contain  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  him,  together  with  commentaries 
on  seluct  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  have  been  or  still 
are  the  suoject  of  discussion  among  the  learned. 

17.  An  Historical  Account  of  two  notable  Corruptions  of 
Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by  Sir  Isaac  NxwToir.  Lon- 
don, 1830,  8vo. 

A  very  imperfect  copy  of  this  tract,  wantine  both  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  erroneous  in  many  places,  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1754,  under  ihe  title  of"  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  M.  Le  Clere."  But  in  the  author's  manuscript  which 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  entire  in  the  fifth  volume  or  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Works,  the  whole  is  one  continued  discourse.  The  texts 
in  question  are  the  disputed  clauses  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  John 
V.  7. :  the  title  page  above  given  is  prefixed  to  "  Newton's  Letter,** 
by  its  modem  Socintan  editors.  The  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
outhor  of  this  work  is  labelled  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  two  Corrup- 
tions of  Scripture.*'  Other  copies  (it  appears  ftom  Dr.  Henderson^s 
learned  tract  noticed  in  the  ensuing  article,  p.  3.)  were  exposed  to 
sale  at  the  modern  Socinian  Depository,  where  this  tract  was  pub- 
lished, and  labelled  «  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  on  Trinitarian  Cor- 
ruptions of  Scripture."    This  conduct  called  forth  the  following 


just  but  severe  strictures  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hend^noQ 
**  They"  [the  terms  of  the  label  in  question]  **  are  obviously  deM^ned 
to  answer  a  twofold  purpose.  Fint,  they  are  inteudeo  to  iaboe 
the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that  TrimUrians,  ra  order  lo  lup. 
port  their  system,  scrapie  not  to  frlsiiy  the  records  of  divine  mujil- 
and  that  this  fidsification  is  not  eonfinied  to  a  few  solitary  iniiuKe^ 
but  has  been  practised  to  some  oonsidemble  exteat.  Hsd  thne 
been  no  snch  design,  why  not  candidly  state  the  whole  head  ao4 
front  of  their  oflending,  as  alleged  in  Sir  Isaac's  imDeachaMDii 
Why,  instead  of  announcing  '  two  oorraptions,'  or,  if  aetmti  m 
ferable,  '  two  notaUe  oorraotions  of  Scripture,'  is  it  given  ndei 
nitely,  as  if  scores  or  even  nundreds  of  passages  had  suffered  ftm 
the  uaudulent  hand  of  Trinitarian  corruption  f  Secondly,  ihe  ce]». 
brated  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton'  is  put  forth  to  suppon  uiih  id 
hi^h  sanction  the  cause  of  antioTrinitarianism ;  and  nptrikia] 
thinkers,  or  such  as  may  not  iwaaeas  the  means  of  determining  wbt 
were  the  real  sentiments  or  the  '  fint  of  philosopheis,'  will  wo- 
rally  suppose  that  he  espoused  that  cause,  and  that  a  i^ea  of 
opinions,  which  commanded  the  approval  of  so  mighty  a  Bimd,caD. 
not  but  be  true."  (Ibid.) 


18.  The  Great  Mjrstery  of  Godlineas  incontroveitiUe :  iw  8q 
Isaac  Newton  and  the  Socinian  foiled  in  the  Attempt  to  prore  i 
Corruption  in  the  Text,  1  Tun.  iiL  16.  etcc  i^tnp^h  stm\ 
containing  a  Review  of  the  Charges  brought  agajiist  the  passage; 
an  Examination  of  the  Various  Readings ;  and  a  ConfinoatuB 
of  that  in  the  received  Text  on  Principles  of  GenenJ  and  Biiiji. 
cal  Criticism.    By  E.  HsxnxBsoir,  [D.D.]  London,  1830,  8«ol 

The  genuineness  of  the  controverted  clause  in  1  Tim.  iji.  Id  a 
established  beyond  doubt  in  this  ably  executed  and  impsnial  tm. 
tise ;  which  his  grace  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbon'  'Dr. 
Howley)  is  stated  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  (?ol.  i.  p.*  777.} 
to  have  characterized  as  **  a  valuable  specimen  of  criiiral  gbiliij-, 
successfully  exerted  in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth." 
In  an  appendix.  Dr.  Henderson  has  given  a  list  of  works,  in  wHitl) 
the  genumeness  of  the  disputed  clause  is  discussed.  It  ought  \o  hi 
added,  that  his  treatise  was  not  originally  intended  for  pub]ini.>oa 
but  was  printed  in  order  to  meet  the  exigency  occasioned  bjan  t> 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  modern  Socinians,  to  persusde  ibe  pobj> 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  proved  a  corroption  of  the  paaa^e  is 
1  Tim.  iii.  Ifi.  Dr.  Henderson's  Treatise  is  reprinted  in  the  trand 
volume  of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository,  with  some  addiuansl 
observations  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart. 

19.  Lucubratio  Critica  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Epi>lo2u  Cip 
tholicas,  et  Paulinas :  in  qua  de  dasaibua  Librorum  nana  «np* 
torum  QusBstio  instituitur,  Descriptio  et  Varia  Lectio  VU.  C<xli* 
cum  Marcianorum  exhibetur,  atque  Obaervationes  ad  piurina 
loca  cum  apostoli  turn  evangelionim  dijudicands  it  emendtBdi 
proponontur,  a  Gail.  Frid.  lUnk.  Basilies,  1830, 6vo. 


$  4.  TREATISES  ON  THE  OENVINENESS  OF  THE  DlSPtmOCUlttl 

IN  1  JOHN  y.  7*  8. 

%•  Asa  copious  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and agaimtlken'^ 
ineness  of  Ike  disputed  clauses,  in  this  memoraUe  faao^i^ 
the  New  Testament,  is  given  in  Vol.  II.  pp  36^-  rt  mf^t 
publications  or  parts  of  publications  enumerated  in  tkefmc' 
tng  BibliogTaphicdl  Ust,  v:hich  maintain  ike  wvmmu^i 
the  clauses  in  question,  are  printed  in  Italics,  in  order  Mi'jw 
section  may  not  be  unnecessarily  protracted.  For  partictlan 
respecting  the  line  of  argument  advocated  by  thnr  refpccim 
authors,  the  reader  is  referred  to  article  46.  p  68-  »«/«• 

1.  Adnotationes  Millii,  aucta»  et  oornscts  ex  Prolegomeiussoi, 
Wetstenii,  Bengelii,  et  Sabaterii  ad  1  Joann.  V.  7.  una  com 
duabus  cpistolis  Richardi  Bentleii,  et  Observationibus  Jomm 
Seldcni,  Christophori  Matthi«  Pfeffii,  Joannis  Tianasa  Bod- 
dei,  et  Christian!  Friderici  Schmidii  de  eodem  loco.  Colieclcd 
edits  a  Thoma  Bcnoass,  S.T.P.  Episcopo  Mcnerenn  [tuOt 
Sarisburiensi].  Maridoni  [Caermarthen],  1883, 8vo. 

With  the  exception  of  Wetstein's  note  on  1  Mn  V.  7,  which  » 
pugns  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  all  the  pieces  idim 
volume  are  from  the  pens  of  the  most  strenuous  of  its  early  riMf 
caton.  An  appendix  contains  the  shorter  ob^rvstions  oi  J^  u 
PriUus.  Frederick  Lampe,  J.  F.  Buddeus,  John  Laurence  Mo^em 
Bishop  Fell,  Poors  Compendium  of  the  Annotations  of  Gertww 
and  Hammond,  KUtmer*s  abridgment  of  Gn^^f'^ZS^ 
Hon  on  this  clause  i'Bud  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  imhot 
editor  on  Dr.  Mill's  opinion  concerning  Uie  old  !;*J?«  ;'"*'°°;;Sd 
on  Bengers  interpretation  of  the  eighth  verse  and  his  trsmpw'"" 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses. 

a.  DiaaertaUo,  in  qui  Integritaa  et  -wdirr/*  isthis  »}f^^ 
loco  1  Epist.  Joannis  cap.  V.  v.  7.  a  suppositionii  note  nnflw- 
tur.  Authore  Thoma  SMirtf,  8.T.P.  [In  his  Miwellanes,  J^ 
121—150.]  Londini,  1690,  8vo. 

3.  CHHgue  dn  Passage  de  VEpUtre  /*f /'""•'fttte 
„.  7.  Par  Richard  Simon.  [In  his  Histwie  Critique  du  1^ 
du  Nouvcau  Testament,  Part  I.  ch.  Tvni.  pp.  803-ai8.J  ^ 
terdam,  1689,  4to. 
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4.  Dcfensio  superioriB  Diasertationis  contra  exceptiooes  De  81- 
moniL  Aathore  Thoma  Smith.  [Mucellanea,  pp.  151 — 173.] 
l40iidoiii,  1690,  8vo. 

5.  Hifltoria  Dicta  Johaanei  de  Sancttauma  Trinitake,  1  Job. 
cap.  Y.  vera.  7.  per  multa  secula  omiMii  leculo  V.  reatitati,  et 
exeunte  feculo  XVI.  in  verstonem  vemacnlam  [L  e.  €}ermanicam 
D.  Lautheii]  recepti,  una  com  Apologia  B.  Lutheri,  autore  Fride- 

■  tico  £me8to  KsTTirsEO.    Franoofurti  et  Lipsia,  1713,  4to. 

This  pablication  waa  cauaed  by  Simon'a  attack  on  the  diaputed 
clause,  in  behalf  of  which  the  weakest  aaaertiona  and  coi\jecturea 
■re  here  brought  forward  aa  irrefragable  argumenla. 

6.  wf  Full  Enquiry  into  the  original  Authority  of  that  Text 
I  John  V,  7.  containing  an  Account  •/  Dr.  Miltt  Evidencet 
frwn  Antiquity  for  and  agaimt  it»  beings  genuine.  With  an 
Kxaminathn  of  hie  Judgment  thereupon,  \^By  Thomae  Em- 
&TM.]     London,  1716 ;  1719,  8to. 

7.  A  Critical  Diaaertation  upon  the  aeventh  Verae  of  the  fifth 
Chapter  of  St  John'a  Firat  Epiatle.  Wheiein  the  autbenticneaa 
of  thia  text  ia  fully  proved  againat  the  objections  of  Mr.  Simon 
and  the  modem  Anans.  By  David  Martih.  Tranalated  from 
the  French  [which  waa  publiahed  in  1717],  by  Samuel  Jibb, 
M.D.    London,  1719, 8vo. 

8.  An  Anewer  to  Mr,  MartifCt  Critical  Dietertation  on 
1  John  V,  7.  ehowing  the  inomficieney  of  hie  proofe  and  the 
errore  of  hit  tuppoeitiont  /  by  -which  he  attempte  to  eupport  the 
authority  of  that  text  from  euppoeed  MS  S,  By  TAosuw  £m- 
i.Tir.     London,  1718,  Svo. 

9.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Emlyn'a  Answer  to  the  Diaaerta- 
tioa.  By  David  Martik.  Tranalated  from  the  French.  Lon- 
don, 1719,  8vo. 

10.  ^  Reply  to  Mr.  Martin**  Examination  of  the  Antvfer 
to  hie  JDiuertation,    By  Thoma9YMi.TJf,    Xon«ibn,  1720,8vo. 

1 1.  The  genuinenesa  of  1  John  Y.  7.  demonstrated  by  Prooft 
which  are  beyond  all  exceptions.  By  David  MABTiir,  London, 
1722,  Svo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  V.  7.  from 
bouig  spurious ;  and  an.  Explication  of  it  upon  the  suppoaition 
of  its  being  genuine.  In  four  Sermons,  by  Benjamin  Calamt, 
D.D.     London,  1722. 

13.  Diaaertation  aur  le  Fameux  Pasaage  de  la  premiere  Epitre 
de  %int  Jean,  chapitre  V.  v.  7.  Par  Augustin  Calmet.  Com- 
mentaire  Littoral,  tom.  ix.  pp.  744 — 762.  Paria,  1726,  folio ; 
also  in  tom.  xxiii.  pp.  6d6---651.  of  the  Bible  de  Vence.  8vo. 
Paris,  1824. 

14.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  explained  and  confirmed,  and  Objections  answered : 
....  in  eighteen  Sermons  preached  at  Nottingham.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Slosb,  A.M.  London,  1734.  Second  edition,  reviaed 
and  corrected,  London,  1815,  8vo. 

The  fret  aermon  contains  a  vindication  of  the  diaputed  clause. 
In  the  second  edition  some  few  obsolete  words  have  been  expunged, 
and  others  more  plain  and  intelligible  have  been  aubatituteo. 

16.  Joannes  Salomonis  Sbmlbri  Vindicis  plurium  prscipoa- 
mm  Lectionum  Novi  Testamenti,  adversus  Whbtonum  atque  ab 
eo  lataa  leges  criticaa.    Halas,  1751,  8vo. 

Michaelis  characterises  this  treatise  aa  a  profiiundly  learned  and 
moderate  vindication  of  the  diaputed  clause.  Semler,  however, 
soon  afterwards  altered  his  opinion,  and  wrote  what  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces to  be  **  the  moat  important  work  on  thia  aubject"  (Intiod. 
to  New  Teat  voL  iv.  p.  413.) 

16.  Two  Letter 0  of  Sir  leaae  Nxwrov  to  Mr,  Le  Clerc, 
uj^on  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Text  I  John  V,  7,,  and  1  7Vm. 
ui.  16.    London,  1754,  Svo, 

See  a  notice  of  this  publication,  p.  80.  aifpro. 

17.  Dittertation  concerning  the  genmneneee  of  1  John  V. 
7, 8.  By  George  Bs^ao^,  D.D.  [In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
in  the  aeven  Catholic  EpiaUea,  pp.  631 — 646.  aecond  edition.] 
London,  1756,  4to. 

18.  Letten  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Eaq.  in  defence  of  the  Anthen- 
ticity  of  the  seventh  verse  of  the  first  Epbtle  of  St  John.  By 
George  Travis,  M.A.  Archdeaconof  Cheater,  third  and  best  edi- 
tion.   London,  1794,  8vo. 

19.  Letten  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travio,  in  Anraer  to  hit 
I>efence  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Wiineeoeo,  1  John  V,  7,  By 
"Richard  Pohbon,  M.A.    London,  1790,  8vo. 

20.  Diaaertation  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  John  David  Michazlib. 
[In  vol.  iv.  pp.  412—441.  of  hia  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, tranalated  firom  the  German,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.] 


20.*  Ztettere  to  Mr,  Archdeacon  Travie,  in  Vindication  of 

one  of  hie  J^Totee  to  MichaeUe*i  Introduction  ,  , ffiih 

an  Appendix,  containing  a  Review  of  Mr,  Travie't  Collection 
of  the  Greek  MSS,  which  he  examined  in  Parieg  an  Extract 
from  Mr,  Pappelbaum's  TVeatiee  on  the  Berlin  MS,  $  and  an 
Etoay  on  the  Origin  and  Object  of  the  Velerian  Readinro* 
By  Herbert  Marsh  [now  DJ).  and  Bishop  of  Petcrborougo]. 
Leipzig,  1795,  Svo. 

A  volume  of  extreme  rarity. 

21.  Concerning  the  genuineneas  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  Jobs 
HzT,  D.D.  [In  Vol.  IL  pp.  280—291.  of  his  Lecturea  in  Divi- 
nity.]   Cambridge,  1796,  8vo. 

Thia  little  eaaay  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  from  the 
candid  apirit  in  which  it  la  drawn  up.  The  learned  author  ap- 
pears to  have  cherished  the  hope  that  future  MSS.  might  be  diaco 
vered,  oontainii^  the  diaputed  paasage.  Subsequent  reaearchea  of 
other  critics  have  ahown  that  such  a  nope  must  now  be  abandoned. 

22.  Diatribe  in  Locum  1  Joann,  V,  7,  8.  Auctore  Joanne  Ja^ 
eobo  Grixbbach.  [At  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Grieabach's 
Critical  Edition  of  the  New  TeatamenL]  Halm,  1806 ;  Londini, 
1810.     Editio  nova,  1818,  Svo. 

23.  A  short  Historical  Outline  of  the  Diaputea  reapecting  the 
Authenticity  of  the  verse  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witncssea,  or 
1  John,  Chap.  V.  ver.  7.  By  Charlea  Bctlkr,  Eaq.  [Appendix 
n.  to  hia  Hore  Biblics,  or  in  his  Miacellaneoua  Worka,  vol.  i. 
pp.  365 — 407].    London,  Svo. 

24.  Oboervationa  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witneeeee. 
By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  [At  the  end  of  hia  Commentary  on  the 
firat  Epistle  of  John,  and  also  in  hia  Succeasion  of  Sacred  Lite* 
rature,  published  at  London,  in  1807].  12mo. 

25.  The  Quettion  concerning  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7. 
briefly  examined,  [By  the  Rev,  Joteph  Jowxtt,  LL.D.  Pro* 
feaaor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  In  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1807.    Svo. 

A  maaterly  and  temperate  diacussion  of  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  adduced  for  and  againat  the  genuinenesa  of 
the  disputed  clauae,  previously  to  the  year  1807. 

• 

26.  Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  T.  F.  MinnLiTOx,  D.D.  [al- 
terwarda  Biahop  of  Calcutta.]  In  pp.  633 — 653.  of  hia  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article.    London,  1808,  Svo. 

27.  The  Critique  on  Uie  Eclectic  Review  [of  the  Englith  Ver» 
iion  of  the  J^ew  Tettamenty  pubUthed  by  the  modem  SocimaneJ 
on  1  John  V.  7.  confuted  by  Marty n'a  Examination  of  Emtyn's 
Anawer ;  to  which  ia  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Person's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  By  J.  Pharxz. 
liondon,  1809,  Svo. 

28.  Obaervationa  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D. 
In  his  '*  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  29^^ 
305.  540—564.    London,  1815,  Svo. 

29.  T%ree  Letters  addretoed  to  the  Rev,  Frederick  JVolan^ 
on  hia  erroneoua  Criticienu  and  ABt^tatementt  in  the  Chria* 
tian  Remembrancer,  relative  to  the  Text  of  the  Heavenly  }ViU 
neaaea,  .  .  .  By  the  Rev  John  Oxleb.     Fork,  1825,  Svo, 

80.  Extensive  Controversy  about  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John 
v.  7.  By  the  Rev.  William  H  albs,  D.D.  In  vol.il  pp.  133  -226. 
of  his  Treatise  on  •<  Faitii  in  tiie  Holy  Trinity.''  London,  1818,, 
Svo. 

31.  Annotatio  ad  1  Epistolam  Joannia  cap.  V.  ver.  7,  8.  Auo* 
tore  Joanne  Nepomuceno  Albbr.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  363—369.  of 
his  Institutk>nes  Hermeneutice  Novi  Testamenti.  Pestini,  1818, 
Svo. 

32.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  7.  from  the  Objections  of  M* 
Grieabach,  in  which  a  new  View  ia  given  of  the  external  evi« 
dence,  witii  Greek  Authorities  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  Verse, 
not  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  By  Thomas  BuRosaa,  D.D., 
Biahop  of  St  David'a  [now  of  Saliabury].    Jiondon,  1821,  Svo. 

83.  Review  of  the  **  Vindication,'*  &c,  in  the  Quarterly  Re* 
view  for  March,  1822.  [Attributed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turtox, 
Regius  Divinity  Profeasor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  Lon* 
don,  1822,  Svo. 

34.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  8.  Sec  Second  edition :  to 
which  ia  added  a  Preface  in  reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
a  Poatscript  in  anawer  to  a  recent  publication  entitied  "  Palsoro* 
maica."  By  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St  DavidV 
London,  1823,  Svo. 

35.  Obaervationa  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.y 
Biahop  of  Petert  rough.  In  part  vi.  pp.  13—30.  of  his  Iiec- 
tures  in  Divinity.     Cambridge,  1822,  Svo. 
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36.  A  8electi<m  of  Tmeta  and  Obiervationi  on  1  John  V.  7. 
Paft  the  Pint,  conniiting  of  Bishop  Barlow's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunt ; 
6ishop  -Smallbrooke's  Letter  to  Dr.  Bentley ;  Two  anonymous 
^iCtters  to  Dr.- Bentley,  with  Dr.  Bentley's  Answer;  an  Extract 
^rom  M&rttn*s  Examination  of  £mlyn*s  Answer  relative  to  that 
tietter ;  together  with  Notes  of  Hammond  and  Whitby  on  the 
eontrovertcd  Verse;  and  Dr.  Adam  CHatke's  Account  of  the 
Montfort  Manuscript  [With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor,  Thomas 
BuBosss,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  8t  David's.]    London,  1834,  8vo. 

87.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  in  which  is  demonstrated  the  Genuineness  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.  By  Ben  David  [John  Joxxs, 
LL.D.].    London,  1825,  8vo. 

38.  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  8t  David's  on  a 
Pasaaga  of  the  Second  Syniboium  Antiochenom  of  the  Fonrlh 
Gentuiy,  as  an  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7. 
6y  Thomas  Bunoxsa,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  London, 
1825,  8va 

'  89.  Hetiew  »/  the  two  preceding  Artielet  in  the  Quarterly 
Heview  for  December,  1826.  London,  8vo.  [Attributed  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Turton.] 

40.  A  Vindication  of  the  JUterary  Character  ofprofeuor 
Porson  from  the  Animadverwiona  of  the  Bt,  Rev,  Thomat  Bur- 
S^eif,  D.I).,  Lord  Biohop  of  Salitbury,  in  varioU9  publication* 
on  1  John  Y.  7.  By  Crito  Cantabrigiennt.  {The  Rev, 
Thomao  Tuktoh,  D.D.,  i>e<in  of  Peterborough,]  Cambridge, 
1837,  8va 

41.  A  Specimen  of  an  intended  publication,  which  was  to 
have  been  entitled  A  Vindication  of  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  us,  for  their  not  having  cut  out  the  disputed  Passage,  1  John 
V.  7,  8.  fiom  the  authorisod  Version.  Being  an  Examination 
of  the  first  six  pages  of  Professor  Pofson's  IV  th  Letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Travis,  of  the  MSS.  used  by  R.  Stephens.  By  Fronds 
HcTSHs.    Lottdon,  1827,  8vo. 

This  **  Examination"  was  published  after  notice  had  been  given 
m  the  Literary  Journals  that  the  *  Vindication*  of  Professor  Porson's 
character  was  in  the  press,  and  before  that  work  actually  appeared. 
*  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,"  therefore,  devoted  pp.  388—404.  to  a  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  It's  tract 

42.  Thoo  Lettert,  retpectfuUy  addresaed  to  the  Lord  Biahop 
of  Saliabury,  in  Defence  of  certain  Poaitiona  of  the  Autho^, 
relative  to  1  John  V .  7. ;  in  -which  alao  the  recent  argumenta 
of  hia  Lordahip  are  ahown  to  be  groundleaa  SurnUaea  and  evi' 
dent  Matakea*   !By  the  Rev,  John  Oxlss.   London,  1828»  8vo. 

.   43.  A  Letter  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Beynon,  Arehdeaeon  of 

Cardigan,  in  Reply  to  a  Vindication  of  Uie  Literary  Ghameler 
of  Professor  Porwn,  by  Crito  Cantobrigienais:  and  in  fiiitber 
proof  of  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  Thomas  BvROsas, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    Salisbury,  1829,  8vo. 

44.  New  CritieisBs  on  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7.  A 
Synodical  Lectura,  by  Francis  Anthony  K2riTTB&,  OoooaeUor  to 
the  Consistory,  and  General  Superintendent  of  the  Grand  Doehy 
of  Brunswick  Lunenbourgh.  Publiahed  at  Brunswick  in  1786. 
Translated  froi9  the  original  German,  by  William  AUeyn  £ri.H- 
iQ3(,  M.A.    London,  1829,  8vo. 

The  original  German  work  of  KnitteU  which  has  long  beon 
scarce  upon  the  continent,  is  thus  characterized  by  Michaelis : — 
"This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  much  useful  information  may  be 
derived  from  it ;  but  in  the  proof  of  the  principal  point  the  author 
ha«  totally  iatled."  (Intiod.  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iv.  p.  413.) 
This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  in  the  following  terms  by  a  mo- 
dem biblical  critic . — 

**  Knittel's  '  New  Criticisms*  are  laboured  and  ingenious,- written 
m  a  very  declaraatonr  style,  and  calculated  by  their  plausibility  to 
produce  on  the  minas  of  novices  in  the  controversy  an  impression 
m  favour  of  the  passage  which  he  has  taken  under  his  protection. 
Tliey  are  always  wantmg  in  the  simplicity  which  an  accomplished 
scholar  will  be  concerned  to  maintam  in  the  conduct  of  an  impor* 
tant  argument,  and  ore  not  less  deficient  in  the  substantial  proofs, 
and  clear  and  strong  presumptions  which  command  our  assent. 
With  the  appearance  and  pretension  of  a  methodical  arrangement 
of  his  materials,  there  is  but  little  of  it  in  the  discussions  which 
follow :  and  we  close  the  work  without  having  acquired  any  distinct 
apprehensions  of  the  subject  on  which  we  nave  been  engaged." 
'JSclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  181.) 

45.  Remarka  upon  Mr,  EvanaorCa  Preface  to  hia  Tranala- 
Sion  of  KmtteVa  JSTero  Criticiama  on  I  John  V.  7.  By  Clemena 
AngUcanua  [The  Rev.  Thomas  Turtoit,  D.D.].  London^  1829, 
8vo. 

46.  Memoir  of  the  Controveray  reapecting  the  Heavenly 
Witneaaea,  1  John  V.  7 ^^  including  critical  ^oticea  of  the  Prin^ 
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cipat  Writera  on  both  aidea  of  the  Queaiion,    Sy  Criticm 
[the  late  Rev.  William  Oaxx,  IhLa.].    London,  1830,  I^ 

This  work  must  have  cost  iia  author  no  small  Isboor;  shkouk 
it  does  not  pretend  to  exhibit  a  full  and  complete  bistorr  ofX 
controversy,  yet  not  a  single  publication  of  any  note  is  oomei 
Numerous  smaller  notices  relative  to  various  other  minor  anibon 
who  have  treated  directly  or  incidentally  on  the  subject,  on  kS. 
spersed ;  and  as  many  of  the  worka  given  in  the  pfvcedins  bibb 
graphical  list  are  now  become  rare  and  wiih  dilficniiy  to  bi 
procured,  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  inTeBtisatine  the  btiim 
of  this  memorable  controversy,  will  be  gratified  with  the  cti2 
spirit  and  diligent  research  which  pervade  every  ptge  of  Mr 
Gfrme*s  able  and  well-vmtten  Memoir. 

47.  An  Introduction  to  the  Controversy  on  the  diqwled  hr 
of  St.  John,  as  revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon.  By  Thomas  Bi:i6l«, 
D.D.,  Biahop  of  Salisbury.    Salisbury ,  183^  8vo. 

The  desien  of  this  publication  is  "to  recall- the atteatiao of iki 
readers  to  that  state  of  the  inuuiry  into  the  authenticity  of  ihe  do. 
pnted  verse  of  St.  John,  in  which  it  was,  prior  to  (he  puhlicatioB 
of  Arehdeaeon  Tsavis's  and  Mr.  Pbraon*s  Letters,  when  it  m 
revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon's  celebrated  note  to  the  thirty-M!Tn,A 
chapter  of  his  History."  The  following  are  the  subjecis  dixmt 
by  the  learned  prelate.  **  Mr.  Gibbon,  an  enemy  lo  Ckristinh 
and  morally  incapable  of  impartiality  on  any  qaestion  rebtire  t 
its  scriptures  and  doctrines : — his  ralsificabon  of  authoriiief  n> 
speoting  tb»  great  doctrines  of  Chriatiftmty^meorrKtiiM;  of  iu 
ganenu  positions  respecting  the  coBtroveited  Tena^-isoorrccifies 
of  ius  particular  objections  to  the  verse." 

48.  Dr.  WiasxAir  on  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  the  Ret.  Fniw 
HvTan.    London,  1834»  9vo, 

An  article  thus  intimled  appeared  in  the  British  Magiziw  it 
June,  I8S4,  advocating  the  genuinenesa  of  the  dispoted  claoie  k 
1  John  V.  7,  8.  Mr.  Huyshe,  the  writer  of  it,  is  the  sothor  of » 
merous  communications  bearing  upon  this  question,  wbi^  «• 
inserted  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  filth  volumes  of  that  Joonal  ffi 
which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred),  under  tlie  title  of  "A 
Vindication  of  tha  £arly  Parisian  Preaa." 


SECTION  V. 

TBIATTSBS  ON  YKBmOJfB  OF  TRB  SOURVItt. 
4  1.  TnxATisxs  OS  AHcixirr  tshsisii. 

1.  Non  Testament!  Veraioncs  Syriacs,  Simplex,  PhlbieDiani 
ot  Hieroaolymitana,  denuo  examinats,  et  ad  fidea  Codkum 
Manuacriptonim  Bibliothecanim,  Vaticaiue,  Angelica,  Aaiemini* 
ans  Mfldicav,  RegkB  aliannnqQe ;  novis  Obserrationibm  atqia 
Tabulis  are  nuaaia  iUustratas  a  Jacobo  Oeorgio  Christiaso  Adui. 
Hafhle,  1789, 4fo. 

3.  6.  H.  BsBirsTsiir  de  Versione  Novi  Testsmenti  S;iiid 
Heradeensi  Commentatio.    Lipsiae,  1822,  4to. 

3.  Veteris  InterpietiB  com  Bezi  aliisqne  Beeenlionbu  Co^ 
latio,    Auctore  Joanne  Bois.    Tiondini,  1656, 4to. 

In  this  work,  which  ia  now  of  oxtrame  ranty.  the  snthor  ba 
successfully  shown  that,  in  many  places,  the  modem  iraraWw 
had  unduly  depreciated  the  Vulgate,  and  unnecessarilj  d«psm 
firom  it 

4.  IKaaerUtio  Theologlco-Critica  de  Vi,  quam  antiqnisaw 
Versionea  qus  extant  Latixus  in  Crisin  Evangeliorum  IV  hue 
ant,  exhibita  ^  M.  C.  A.  Brxttexb.    MerBebuigi,  1624,  Bn. 

6.  De  Nomine,  Auctore,  Emendatoriboa^et  AodientiiVQ^ 
tB  Difseitatio.    Andore  Joaepho  Bmtnr ati.  Vieniw,  1S87, 8to. 

6.  De  Prophetarum  Minorum  Versionis  Syriacs;,  qoim  P» 
chito  dicunt.  Indole,  Dissertationea  Philogico-Critica.  0^ 
tatiol.  ScripeitCarolaaAuguatuaCBXDVXB.  Gottinga,  I»7, 
8vo. 

7.  J.  A.  Do»K  De  Paalteno  -ffitbopico  Commentatio.  1^ 
ais,  1825,  4to. 

8.  J.  F.  FiscHBRi  Prolusiones  de  Versionibui  Gi»ci»Lil«' 
rum  Veteris  TestamcntL    Lipsis,  1772, 8vo. 


9.  Jo.  Ernest  Grabii  Epistolaaddadssiffianitvu:^ 
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lium  ;  qua  ostenditur,  Libri  Judicum  Genuinam  LXX.  hJteip 
turn  Versionem  cam  osae,  quam  MS.  Cod.  Alexsndrinns  eiww. 
Romanam  autem  Editioncm,  qudd  ad  dictum  ^^'""^g^^jjjjg 
proreuB  diversam,  atque  eandem  cum  Hesychiani  e«o«     " 
sunt  tria  Nov»  tZt  i  Editionis  Specimina.    Oxonii,  ^^OO' «^ 

In  this  tract,  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  ?^  ^fL^ 
nounced  and  also  i^ave  specimens  of  the  critical  edition  oi 
tuagint,  which  is  described  in  p.  81   o^'thi*  Appendix. 
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TREATISES  ON  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


10.  Joh.  EmfL  Gbabii  Dimrtatio  de  Tariis  Vitiis  Septua- 
ffinta  Intaffpretum  Yeidoni  ante  B.  Origioiiie  mvam  iftlttu,  et  re- 
medii*  ab  ipso  in  Hexaplari  eiaedem  Yenionu  EdMane  adhibitiB, 
deque  huJQs  edittonis  Reliqiuii  tain  mannscriptis  quajn  pnelo  ex- 
cusiB.    Ozonit,  1710,  4to. 

A  rare  and  valnable  tract 

11.  De  Pentateuchi  Verfeionui  Syriaes,  qnam  Peecliito  vocant, 
Indole,  Commentatio  Critico-Igixegettea.  Scripnt  Ludovicue 
HiBXXL.    Lip6UB;*18S6,  8vo. 

12.  Bellum  Papale,  rive  Conoordta  Diicora  Slzti  Qninti,  et 
Olementifl  Octavi,  circa  Hieroaymianam  Editionenif  Auctore 
Thoma  Jaxu.    Londmi,  1606,  4to.  Londini,  1678. 

13.  Commentatio  Oritica  de  Ephiftnio  Syro,  S.  8.  Interpreto ; 
qii&  rimul  Verrionia  Syriacs,  quam  Peichito  vocant,  Leetionee 
vans  ex  Ephrsmi  commentariis  coUeeta}  exhibentur.  Scripiit 
Ocsar  i  LsjraxaKB.    Hake,  1828,  4to. 

14.  Remarques  tor  la  Yereion  Italique  de  8.  Matthieu,  qn'on 
m  dicouvert  dana  de.fort  andei^  Maoaicatat  Pur  J0an  Mab- 
rxAKAT.    Paris,  1695,  Svo. 

16.  Joan.  Davidia-  MicuAtxin  Cure  in  Venionem  Syriacam 
Actuum  Apoetolicorem.  Com  Conseetariia  Crkids  de  indole, 
cognationibufl,  et  usu  Yerrionia  SyriaoD  Tabolanim  Novi  F<Bd»> 
lis.    GottingB,  1765,  4to. 

16.  De  Oxigine  Yerrionia  Septuaginta  Interpretnm :  Auctore 
8.  T.  Mdxcbb,  correctore  Lycei  S^Nnavienria.  ZullichoviB, 
1 788,  8m 

Bp.  Manh  prononnces  this  to  be  "  a  very  useAil  work,  as  it  re- 
presents both  concisely  and  perspicuously  the  several  topics  which 
«ugg[est  themselves  ibr  consideration  on  tne  origin  of  the  Septuagint 
veruon."    (Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  123.) 

17.  Friderici  Mubtbb  Commentatio  de  Indole  Yerslonis  Novi 
Teatamenti  Sahidice.  Aocedit  Fragmentom  Epistole  Paul!  ad 
Timotheum,  ex  membrano  Sahidico  Manuacripto  Boigiano, 
VeUtris.    Ha&ia,  1789,  4to. 

18.  An  Enqairy  into  the  present  Stale  of  the  Septuagint  Yer* 
•ion  of  the  Old  Teatament  By  Henzy  Owbb,  D.D.  London, 
1769,8vo. 

All  Dr.  Henxy  Owen's  woritt  are  characterized  by  sound  criticism 
and  laborious  rseearch.  Bp.  Marsh,  who  says  that  he  is  an  excellent 
Clitic,  observes  that  his  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Sep* 
tuagint  Yersion  **  should  be  read  by  every  man,  who  wishes  to  be 
aoqaainted  with  the  history  of  that  version." 

19.  A  Brief  Account,  Historical  and  Critical,  of  the  Septua* 
gint  Yersion  of  the  Old  Testament  To  which  is  added  a  Dia- 
aertation  on  the  comparative  Excellency  of  the  Hebrew  and 
8anudtan  Pentateuch.  By  Dr.  Henry  OwBjr,  FJLS.,  Ac 
London,  1787,  8vo. 

''The  learned  author  of  this  piece  has  bestowed  very  laudable 
pains  upon  his  subject,  and  broujght  into  a  very  small  compass  many 
just  remarks,  and  much  Useful  information ;  which  will  not  iail  to 
be  highly  acceptable  to  those  who  .are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Scripiures."    (Month.  Rev.  (O.  B.)  vol.  Ixxviil  p.  266.) 

20.  F.  Y.  RfiiBHABni  Disaertatio  de  Yeraionia  Alexandrina 
authoritate  et  usu  in  constituendii  Librorum  Hebraiconim  Leo- 
tione  genuini.    Yitembergs,  1777,  4to. 

21.  De  Syriacanim  Novi  Foederia  Yerrionom  Indole  atque 
Uau  Dissertatio.  Philoxenianam  cum  Simplice,  e  duobua  per* 
vetustia  Codd.  MSS.  ab  Amida  tranamiaria,  oonferente  Glocea* 
trio  RiDLKT.    Londlni,  1761,  4to. 

This  veiy  scarce  tract  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Semler'a  edition 
of  Wetstein's  Libelli  ad  Crisin  atane  Interpretationem  Novi  Testa- 
ment! (8vo.  Hale,  1766),  pp.  247--339.  from  a  copy  then  in  the 
library  of  the  celebrated  Michaelia. 

22.  De  Origine  et  Indole  ArabicQ  Librorem  Yeteria  Teata^ 
BMnti  Hiatoricomm  InterpretationiB  Libri  IL  Scripatt  JSmiliua 
RoxDioxB.  Paaaim  adjecta  aunt  Scholia  Tanchumi  Arabid, 
•liaque  aaeodota.    Halia  Saxonum,  1829, 4to. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Arabic  Yersion 
was  not  nuide  from  the  Septuagint ;  but  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  executed  from  the  Syriac  Yersion ;  viz.  the  Dooks  of  Jnd^^es, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  1  Kings  i.  to  xi.  2  Kinas  xii.  17.— xxv.  and  Nehemiah 
ix.  S&  to  xiii. ;  that  1  Kings  xii.  to  2  Kings  xiL  16.  was  made  from 
the  Hebrew;  that  Nehemmh  i.  to  ix.  27.,  though  made  from  the 
Hebrew,  has»  in  several  places,  been  interpolated  fiom  the  Synac 
M.  Roediger  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Arabic  verrion  waa 
a  Christian  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

23.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  RoaEirxuLLXB  de  Yerrione  Peatateochi 
Perrica  Commentatio.    Lipris,  1813,  4to. 

This  academical  disauisition  treats  on  the  author  and  editions  of 
the  Penic  version,  ana  on  its  sources  and  character.  A  critical 
examination  of  various  passages  is  annexed. 
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24.  Animadversiones,  quibua  Fregmenta  Yerrionum  OnscB 
rum  Y.  T.  «  Bern.  Montefidconio  collecta,  illnatrantor  a  Jo 
Oottfr.  ScBABBBBBBBa.    Lipais,  1776,  8vow 

26.  ScKLBvavBBi  (Joh.  Frid.)  Opuacola  Oritica  ad  YerriouM 
Gfseaa  Yeleria  Teatamenti  pertinentia.    Lipaie,  1812,  8vow 

The  firBt  part  of  this  volume  contains  observations  on  the  autho- 
rity and  use  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  settling  the  genuine  reading 
of  ihe  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  The  second  part 
comprises  observationa  and  coigectural  emendations  on  those  ver- 
sions. 

26.  Th.  E.  ToxPLBB  de  Pentateachi  Interpretationia  Alexan- 
drins  Indole  Critici  atque  Hermeneutici  Commentatio.  Halia 
Saxonum,  1830. 

27.  UasxBii  (Jaoobi,  Armachenria  Archiepiaoopi)  de  Gnsca 
Septuaginta  Inteipretum  Yerrione  Syntagma.  Londlni,  1666| 
4to. 

**  It  ia  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  relates  to  the  origin  of  the 
version  accordin£[  to  the  account  of  Aristeas  (then  snppoied  to  bo 

Senume),  to  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  it  was  written,  to 
le  altomtions  which  were  gradually  made  in  its  text,  to  the  cor- 
rections of  Origen,  to  the  modem  editiooa,  and  other  suMects  witfi 
which  these  are  immediately  connected.  This  is  a  wora  of  great 
merit :  it  displays  much  origmal  inquiry  ;  and  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  nound-wo»  of  lator  publications  on  the  Septuagint"  (Bp. 
Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  121.) 

28.  O.  B.  WiBBB  de  Onkeloeo  qnaqoe  Paraphrari  Chaldaica 
Diaaertatio.    Lipris,  1820,  4to. 

29.  WiaxxAB  (Nioolaua)  Hobb  Syriacs,  aeu  Commentationaa 
et  Anecdota  Rea  vel  X«itteraziaa  Synacaa  apectantia.  Tomna  L 
Roms,  1828,  8vo. 

This  profoundly  learned  volume  comprises  collections  for  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Syriac  vetsiona  or  the  Old  Testament,  and 
particularly  of  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  verrion,  dmwn  for  the 
most  part  from  original  sources.  These  are  followed  by  detaila  of 
great  value  respecting  the  Karkaphensian  Recension  of  the  Syriae 
version,  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  described.  To  the  wh<de 
is  prefixed  an  elabomto  attempt  to  uphold  the  Romish  glass  on  Bbtt. 
xxvi.  26.,  respecting  transubstantiation,  drawn  from  Syriac  sourcea, 
and  containing  a  collection  of  words  for  a  supplement  to  the  Syriac 
lexicons  extant  Dr.  Wiseman's  Sjrriac  quotations  have  been  sub- 
jaeted  to  a  minute  and  critical  examination  by  Professor  Lxb  in  his 
piolegomena  to  Mr.  Bagstor's  edition  of  thePoly^lott  Bible,  p  29. 
of  the  folio  edition,  or  pp.  41,  42.  of  the  quarto  ediuon.  Among  the 
Syriae  writers  whom  Dr.  W.  has  quoted,  as  maintaining  transubstan- 
tiation, is  Dionysius  Barsalibaeos  or  Bartalibi  (Horv  Sj^css,  p.  57.) 
btU  he  wrote  IMe  trtaii$e  cited  by  Dr.  W.  AOikiNaT  the  Frank*  or  m 
put*  toward*  the  do*e  of  the  iwdfih  century.  (Assemanni's  Biblio- 
theca  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  157,  dec.)  In  pp.  57.  and  58.  of  the 
Hons  Syriacs,  according  to  Barmlibi  and  Maruthas,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  the  bread  ia 
NBVBB  said  to  be  changed  into  the  jlesk  of  Christ,  which,  Pkof.  Lee 
remarks,  is  of  areat  importance.  And  Barralibi  himself  elsewhere 
teaches  that  these  expressions  are  taken  mystically;  which  Dr. 
Wiseman  foboot  to  show.  In  p.  191.,  he  says  (as  Professor 
Lee  translates  him),  "  Poncm,  inquit,  oculo  amma  conieKmlamur/* 
et  (p.  159l)  "faeitque  enm  corpus  tovino  et  Mranoo  modo.  That 
ia,  **  We  coateawiate,  he  says,  me  kread  with  the  eye  of  the  eotd  .*"  and 
in  p>  159.,  "  and  he  make*  it  hk*  body  in  a  oivinb  and  mtstical 
MANNBB."  Dr.  Wiseman  having  quoted  (Hor.  Syr.  p.  59.)  a  passage 
from  an  Arabic  translation  firom  the  Sjrriae  of  some  very  ancient 
canons  of  the  Syrian  church  (made  in  the  three  hundred  aim  eiah^- 
second  year  of  the  Mohammedan  snra  of  the  Heaira,  a.Bi  lOOl),  m 
order  to  show  that  transubstantiation  was  held  by  that  church  :^- 
Professor  Lee  charges  Dr.  Wiseman  with  havina  mistbanslated 
the  passage  in  question,  which  ought  to  be  renoered  thus,  '*  He" 
(that  is,  Jesus  Christ)  *'  gave  if*  (bis  body)  "  to  u*  for  the  remttnom 
t^*in*taflerthathehada9*imilaiedittokinudf:  yea,he*ttid,*ThiM 
t*  my  body :'  but  did  not  tay,  *  Thi*  i*  like  to  my  body ' — ^*  Illud  nobis 

dedit in  remisrionem  peccatorum,  posiquam  id  ribimet 

asrimilaverat :  imo  dixit,  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  at  non  dixit,  *  Si- 
mile est  corpori  mea'  "  That  is,  that  the  sacrament  ought  to  be 
received  with  fiiith,  as  my  body  itself,  but  not  as  any  likeness  of  it, 
which  indeed  would  be  idolatry.  The  authorities,  tnerefore,  which 
Dr.  Wiseman  professes  to  quote  in  support  of  the  Romish  tenet  of 
transubstantiation,  do  not  aflbrd  him  any  support  whatever.  Further 
as  Dr.  Wiseman  has  professed  a  wish  tor  some  philological  illustra- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  or  TBxm  mode  of  interpreting  Matt 
xxvL  26.,  Dr.  Lee  proceeds  to  jpBtiiy  his  wish ;  ana  accordingly 
cites  one  passage  from  the  Old  ^riac  verrion  of  1  Kings  xxii.  11. ; 
another  from  the  Arabic  poem,  Ilomasa,  and  from  an  Arabic  scho- 
liast on  it ;  and  another  from  the  Penian  poet,  Saadi :  all  which 
ABUNOANTtT  coNFiBM  the  PTotcstant  mode  of  interpratetion.  Pro- 
fessor Lee  has  given  the  original  passages  in  these  oriental  lan- 
guages, accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation ;  which  the  limits 
necessarily  prescribed  to  this  notice  compel  us  to  omit  And,  final- 
ly, he  concludes  with  observing  that  there  are  not  wanting  Syriae 
authors,  of  considerable  repute,  who  testify  that  the  Lord's  supper  is 
a  mystical  and  rational  representation  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice.  For 
this  statement,  Dr.  Lee  refers  to  Assemanni's  Bibliotheca  Orienta 
I  tia,  torn.  I  pp.  479— 483.»  where  the  elementa  are  called  ijiysteries. 
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%  S.  TXXATlSXft  OT  JCODXmV   TIMIOSI   OW  THX  SCKirTUBXS. 

1.  A  History  of  the  TmuUtions  which  haTe  heen  made  of 
Um  Scriptural  from  the  eurlieet  to  the  present  age,  throoghout 
Bnrope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  By  Herbert  Maksh,  DJ). 
[Bishop  of  Peterborough].    London,  1813,  8vo. 

3.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Circulation  of 
he  Scriptures,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.    By 
ilie  Rev.  W.  A.  Thoxsov,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Oaxs.    Perth,  1816, 
8vo. 

1.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  several  English  Translations 
of  the  Bible,  and  .the  Opposition  they  met  with  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  By  Anthony  Jobhsoit.  London,  1790,  8to.  Also 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theologi- 
cal Tracts. 

5.  A  Letter,  showing  why  our  English  Bibles  difier  so  much 
from  the  Septuagint ;  thou^  both  are  translated  from  the  He- 
brew Original  [ByThomasBKXTT,LLJ).]  London,  1743, 8 vo. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1760,  entitled  a  Dissertation, 
instead  of  a  letter.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Bishop  Watson,  Tracts, 
voLUi. 

3.  A  History  of  the  principal  Translations  of  the  Bible.  By 
John  Lxwis,  M.A.    London,  1739,8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  all  succeeding 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
indebted,  was  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lewis's  folio  edition  of  the  venerable 
John  Wickliffe  8  English  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1818,  at  London,  with  some  unimportant  additions,  in 
one  volume,  8va 

4.  An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations ; 
the  expedience  of  revising  by  authority  our  present  Translation, 
and  the  means  of  executing  such  a  Revision.  By  William  Nxw- 
coxx,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Waterford.    Dublin,  1793,  8vo. 

6.  A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  Parts  thereof  in  Eng^ 
lish,  from  the  years  MDV.  to  MDCCCXX.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Specimens  of  Translations  and  Bibliographical  De- 
scriptions. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Coiroai,  D.C.L.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1831,  8vo. 

Though  the  author  of  this  unassuming  but  very  interesting  "  List" 
modestly  terms  it  '*  an  Appendix"  to  the  latter  part  of  Lewis's  work, 
it  will  be  iound  a  very  useful  publication  to  those  who  may  not  be 
possessed  of  Lewis's  History.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  deep  re> 
search,  and  is  drawn  up  with  great  care.  The  notes,  which  are 
not  numerous,  are  strictly  bibliographical,  and  contain  much  value- 
ble  information  for  the  collecton  of  rare  books ;  while  considerable 
additional  interest  is  imparted  to  the  work  by  the  specimens  of 
early  translations  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

6.  Dangerous  Errors  in  several  late  printed  Bibles,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  corruption  of  sacred  and  true  Religrion.  Dis- 
covered by  William  Kilbueit.  Printed  at  Finsbury,  anno  1659. 
8vo. 

This  very  curious  tract  points  out  numerous  *'  pernicious,  erro- 
neoiM,  and  corrupt  Erratas,  Escapes,  and  Faults  in  several  impres- 
sioas  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  Testament,  within  these  late  years" 

Suring  the  great  rebellion]  "commonly  vended  and  dispersed,  to 
e  great  scandal  of  religion,  bat  more  particularly  in  the  impres- 
sions of  Henry  Hills  and  John  Field,  Printers.  A  copy  is  in  the 
Ijbmry  of  the  British  Museum. 

7.  The  Existing  Monopoly  an  inadequate  protection  of  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Four  Letters  to  the  Right 
H<m.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  with  Speci- 
mens of  the  intentional  and  other  departures  from  the  authorized 
standard.  To  which  is  added  a  Postscript,  containing  the  Com- 
plstnts  of  a  London  Committee  of  Ministers  on  the  subject ;  the 
Keply  of  the  Univerrities ;  and  a  Report  on  the  importance  of 
the  Aherations  made.  By  Thomas  Cuktis.   London,  1833, 8vo. 

••  Mr.  Curtis*s  Misrepresentations  Exposed.  By  Edward 
Casdwell,  D.D.    Oxford,  1833,  8vo. 

9.  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible  Considered.  By  Thomas 
TvBTOJi,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univeraiu  of 
Caabridge,  and  I^an  of  Peterborough.  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don, 1833, 8  vo.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarg^,  1 834, 8vo. 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Curtis*s  misrepresenta- 
tlODs,  and  an  abstract  of  the  refutation  of  them  by  the  Rev.  Dis. 
Cardvi^U  and  Tnrton,  in  the  British  Critic  for  July,  1833,  pp  1—26. 
There  is  dso  an  impartial  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  lor  June,  1833  (third  series,  vol.  ix.  pp.  509 — 533).  It  may 
aufflce  here  to  state,  generally,  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  altogether  failed 
k  his  attacks  upon  our  present  authorized  version,  and  upon  the  edi- 
tions of  it  printed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It 
is  proper  to  add  that  the  sub-committee  of  dissenting  ministers,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  "  London  Committee,"  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Curtis's  title-page,  caused  an  adTertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the 


Times  newspaper,  tA  March  96, 1833,  in  which  they  slated  that  Mr 
Curtis  had  acted  without  their  concurrence,  and  that  thejdid  not 
consider  themselves  responsible  for  any  statements  alreadv  nak 
by  him,  or  which  he  might  thereafter  make.  Hia  pamphlet  -  ttaui 
to  aimounce  some  very  sreat,  serioua,  alarmins,  andcryutf  evil 
calling  for  immediate  and  decisive  remedy.  Vk^  apfieheiul,  W 
ever,  that  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  feel  that  these  evikhivi 
been  exceedingly  exaggerated ;  and  that  no  cose  whaterer,  u  ^ 
at  least  as  afibcu  our  universities,  has  been  establisbed.'*  (C^ratm 
Guardian,  Maroh,  1833,  p.  107.)  ^ 

10.  Reasons  why  a  new  Translation  of  the  BiUe  shooU  toi 
be  published,  without  a  previous  statement  and  examingdoo  tf 
all  the  material  Passages  which  naay  be  supposed  to  be  mms» 
prated.  [By  Thomas  Buaesss,  D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Ssfiibarri 
Durham,  1816,  8vo.  ^^ 

1 1.  Reasons  in  fisvour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Hdr 
Scriptures.  By  Sir  James  Bland  Bunexs,  Bart  Londoo. 
1819,  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  our  authorixed  Transhtion  sod  Ttii» 
latora  of  the  Bible,  and  of  preceding  English  Vermms  anthofr 
tatively  commended  to  the  Notice  of  those  Tianslaton,  &c  h 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Tonn,  M.A.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

13.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  InlerprKitin 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remarics  on  Mr.  Bellajny'i  m« 
Translation.  By  J.  W.  Whittaksb,  MA.  London,  1819,  Nl 
Supplement,  1820,  8vo. 

14.  Vindida  Hebraics ;  or  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Saipi 
turea,  occasioned  by  the  recent  strictures  and  innontionfl  d 
J.  Bellamy,  and  in  confutation  of  his  attacks  on  all  pRceding 
Translations,  and  on  the  Established  Version  in  paiticolsr.  Bj 
Hyman  Huewitz.    London,  1820,  8vo, 

This  author  is  a  learned  Jewish  teacher,  wImh  nhile  be  ha 
exposed  Mr.  Bellamy's  misinterpretations  with  great  learning,  has 
rendered  to  British  Christians  an  incalculable  service,  by  showing 
the  general  excellence  of  our  authorised  English  venion;  aod  ba 
also,  perhaps  unwittingly,  silenced  the  Jewish  olgector,  who  med 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  Old  Testament  as  cited  from  that  stt- 
sion. 

16.  A  Letter  to  the  RL  Rev.  Herbert  [MAasi],  Lord  BiaiMp 
of  Peterborough,  on  the  Independence  of  the  aalhorizcd  Versioo 
of  the  Bible.    By  Henry  Waltba,  B.D.    Londoo,  l»Sl  8vo. 

16.  Hints  for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  Sew  Teiti* 
menL  By  James  Scholspixld,  M.A.  Regios  Professor  of 
Crreek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambri^p  md  Lowion, 
1832,  8vo. 

"  In  every  part  of  these  notes  we  observe  a  judiciooi  tmtment 
of  the  subjects  brought  under  discussion ;  and  there  ii  scarcely  an 
emendation  proposed,  to  which  we  should  be  prepand  to  faaard 
an  objection."  (Eclectic  Review,  for  April,  1833.  Third  Seriei, 
vol.  ix.  p.  317.) 

17.  Observations  upon  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  pif^ 
English  Vernon  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  tba 
Apostles.  By  John  Stxoitds,  LL.I).,  Professor  of  Moiien 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.   1789, 4to. 

17*.  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  pRsn 
English  Version  of  the  Epistles  in  the  New  TestaxDent.  By 
John  STXoirDs,  LL.D.    1794,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  classification  is  punned  in  both  these  polv 
lications.  "  Of  the  observations  thems^ves  it  mutt  be  nM),  tbu 
many  are  just  and  useful ;  but  many  also  are  minute  sod  ov(^ 
refined."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  332.) 

18.  The  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible:  oi  the  Truth  oftls 
English  TranshUion  examined.  By  Thomas  Waid.  PubHo, 
1807,  4to. 

19.  An  Analysis  of  Ward's  Errata  of  th6  Protestant  Bible. 
By  Richard  Rxait,  D.D.    Dublin,  1808,  8vo. 

20.  An  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the  ProtesUnt  Bibk. 
By  Richard  Gaixa,  D.D.    Dublin,  1812, 4to. 

21.  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman  dtbc^ 
English  Bible,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  rf 
Dublin;  showing  that  it  has  never  been  edited  on  anj  ^^f^ 
plan;  that  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Rhemish  TranslttM 
have  been  abandoned ;  and  that  the  Censures  of  Ward's  £nU 
are  as  applicable  to  it,  as  to  the  Protestant  Bihl&  By  the  Ber 
George  Hakiltoit,  A.M.    Dublin,  1826,  8vo. 

22.  A  Second  Letter  to  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Manay,  oo  tta 
present  State  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  Bible,  eontif^ 
the  Notes  recently  published  by  him,  with  those  to  whi^  " 
gave  his  sanction  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  too- 
mona.  By  the  Rev.  George  Hamiltov,  AM.  W>im,  i^^^  ^' 
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Cbap.  IV.] 


TREATISES  ON  THE  ORIOlM'AL  lANOUA^ES  OP  8CRIFTUKE. 


Ward's  Errata  of  the  PkotestahtBibfe,  tvUch  contam  a  vehemMtt 
attack  upon  oar  preaent  authorized  Tersioti,  were  first  published 
anonymously  in  tne  reign  of  James  11.,  and  were  reprinted  in  the 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  book,  afler  sleeping  in 
oblivion  for  many  years,  was  reprinted  at  Dublin  in  1807,  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romish  clergy  in 
treland.  This  called  forth  the  two  veiy  able  and  satisfactory 
replies  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Grier  and  Ryan. 

in  conaeauence  of  the  biblical  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Hamilton  waa  induced  to  collate  five  editiooa, 
besides  the  New  Teatament  printed  at  Rheima  in  1568,  whioh  have 
been  circulated  under  the  authority  of  the  Romish  archbishops  of 
Dublin.  The  result  is,  that  there  is  not  one  standard  copy  extant; 
what,  however,  is  most  ^ratifying  to  us  as  Protestanto  is,  that  Dr. 
Murray's  edition,  printed  in  lo25,  conftitn*  teveral  corrections  of  the 
Anglo-Romish  tran^ation  from  our  authov  tzfiD  Protestant  Vkr^ 
aiON,  which  identical  passages  had  been  denounced  by  Ward  as 
kere^cal  mistrmuiatioHs!  Mr.  Hamilton's  second  pamphlet  exposes 
the  variations  which  occur  in  the  notes  of  five  several  editions, 

Srinted  between  the  years  1748  and  1826 ;  and  further  shows  that 
le  Irish  branch  of  the  self-s^led  infallible  Church  has  no  fixed 
standard  whatever,  either  in  the  Bibles  printed  for  adults,  or  in  the 
elementary  Catechisms  prepared  ibr  the  use  of  cbildren. 

23.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Vendons  of  the  Bible  of  the  Anglo- 
Roman  Churches.    Dublin,  1830,  18mo. 

This  carefully  compiled  little  volume  pretends  to  no  originality 
of  information.  It  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures  delivered 
by  a  elergjrman  in  Ireland  to  his  parishioners :  and  it  is  particulariy 
valuable  as.  presenting  in  a  small  compam  much  important  infor- 
mation respecting .  the  alterations,  additions,  omissions,  and  varia- 
tions, which  have  been  made  by  the  popish  bishops  in  the  Anglo- 
Romish  versions  of  the  Bible. 

5S4.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  or  Welsh  Versiona 
and  Editions  of  the  Bible.  By  Thomas  liLLWZhutJf,  LL.D. 
London,  1768,  8vo. 

A  tract  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  In  an  Appendix,  the 
author  has  printed  the  dedication  which  the  translators  prefixed  to 
the  fimt  impreasions  of  the  Welch  Bible. 

85.  A  Dtaaeitation  im  Hans  Mikkelsen's  (or  the  fint  Banidi) 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Ebenexer  Hs vsxBSOir, 
[D.D.]     Copenhagen,  1813»  4to. 


36.  Biblical  Beaearchea  and  Travels  in  Rusiia,  dco.  &c.  B>f 
Ebenezer  Hshdkrsojt,  [D.D.]    London,  1826,  8vo. 

This  very  interesting  volume  of  Travels  has  a  claim  to  be  noticed 
in  this  place,  on  acoount  of  ilie  nnmeroua  and  important  detada 
which  Dr.  Henderson  has  communicated  respecting  the  ancient 
and  tnedam  RnsaiaB  veiakiBs  and  editions  of  the  Holy  Scri|»torei^ 
and  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted.  Dr.  H.  has,  in  the 
course  of  his  lengthened  tour  through  the  southern  provinces  oi 
Russia,  collected  many  very  valuable  elucidations  of  Scripture 
manners  and  customs.  Independently  of  these  circomstancM, 
which  Becessarily  arrest  the  attention  of  Bible  stodenta,  hia 
volume  contains  much  valuable  statistical  inibrmation  relative  to 
the  countries  through  which  he  travelled' 

27.  Christian!  Andr*  Tsubrrx  Tractatus  Philologico>Exege* 
ticna  de  UtiHtate  Ltngns  Anglieann  in  Btplieatione  8.  Scrip* 
tars,  ex  Pericopis  viilgo  Epistolicw  Yemacula  Versionis  cum 
Anglicana  et  Fontibus  collatis  demonstrate.  Lipsis,  1733, 12mo» 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  ehow  the  utility  of  the  Eng« 
lish  Language,  and  also,  by  actual  collation,  the  importance  of  out 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  for  correcting  tiie  German 
translatioiL  M.  Teuber  has  adduced  several  instancea  in  which 
the  latter  may  be  improved  from  our  version. 

28.  Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  Mass  and  Purgatory  are  found  in  the  Sacred  Text; 
together  with  Bishop  Kidder's  Reflections  on  the  same :  accom* 
panied  by  Noteau  By  Henry  Cottov,  LL.D.  London,  1827, 8va 

In  1690,  Dr.  KMder,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  English  public  a  French  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  had  been  printed  at  Bourdeaux  in  1686 : 
and  he  exposed  the  numerous  fiilsifications  of  the  sacred  original 
which  the  translators  had  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  erroneous 
tenets  and  superstitions  pmcticea  of  the  ciMiroh  of  Rome.  Bp.  Kid- 
der's pamphlet  having  become  extieraely  rare,  Dr.  Cotton  has  ron- 
dered  a  valuable  aervico  lo  the  Protestant  caose  by  roprintin^r  it 
with  some  corrective  notes;  and  he  has  prefixed  an  mtereatmg 
biUiographical  memoir  on  the  Bourdeaux  New  Teatament 

*^*  Many  interesting  details  relative  to  the  Hiatory  of  Modem 
Versiona  of  the  Scripturea,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Townley'a 
*IllastmtioDB  of  Biblical  LHeretnfe,'  and  'Introduction  to  the 
Ubnaiy  Histoiy  of  the  Bible,'  a  notioe  of  which  will  bi  foimd 
in  page  6.  of  this  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRKATISES  OK   THE   ORIGINAL   LANGUAGES  OF   SCRIPTURE^  AND   GRAMMARS  AND 

LEXICONS   THEREOF. 

SECTION  L 


TRBATISISy  ETC.  ON  THS  HKBBBW  LANOUAGE. 
§  1.  TBXATI8B8  OIT    TBI    STUDT   OV  TRB   BXBBXW   LAlTOVAeB,   AVD   OK  TBI  TOITXL   POIItTf. 


*  LiBouji  Hebraics  Stadium  Juventuti  Academica)  oom- 
mendatum,  Oratione  Oxonii  habita  in  schok  Linguarum,  a 
Georgio  Jubb,  8.T.P.  Lingus  Hebraics  Profeaaore.  Ozoniiy 
1781,  4to. 

2.  Dissertations  on  the  Importanee  and  best  Method  of  Stody- 
ing  the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  by  Jahn,  and  others ; 
translated  from  the  Originals,  and  accompanied  with  Notes,  by 
M.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminaiy  at  Andover.  Andover  (Massachusetts), 
1831,  8vo. 

These  dissertations  are  three  in  number,  and  are  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Jahn  and  Wyttenbach,  and  the  German  of  Gesenius : 
they  comprise  many  important  obser\-ation8  on  the  study  of  Ian- 
piages,  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  original  and 
instructive  notes  of  the  translator. 

3.  Johannia  Buztobfii  Tiberias,  aive  Commentarias  Maao- 
rethicus;  quo  prtmum  explicatur  quid  Masora  ait;  turn  Historia 
Masorethamm  ex  Hebrseorum  Annalibus  excutitur;  sectmdo 
clavis  Masora  traditur;  denique  Analytica  Masors  explicatio  in 
primum  caput  Creneseoe  proponitur.  Basilete  Rauracorum, 
1620,  4to. 

4.  Ludovid  Capxlli,  Filii»  Arcanum  Punctationis  revelatum, 
Bive  de  Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Acccntuum  apud  Hebrsos  vera 
ft  germane  antiquitate  Diatribe,  in  lucem  cdita  a  Thoma  Erpenio. 
Lugduni  Batavorum.  1624,  4to. 


These  two  works  almost  exhaust  the  controversy  respecting  tne 
vowel  points  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Buxtorr  maintains,  aad 
Capellus  opposes  them,  both  with  equiu  learning  and  ingenuity. 

5.  Jacobi  Altittgii  Fundamenta  Panctationis  Ling^n  Sanct»t 
accedit  ejusdem  Synopsis  Institutionum  Chaldsanim  et  Syranua 
Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  1730,  8vo. 

This  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  edition  •  the  treatise  first 
appeared  in  1692.  It  is  considered  by  critics  as  indispensable  fa 
those  who  w*ould  penetrate  the  arcana  of  the  Masoretic  punctuation. 

6.  Joaephi  Dobbowbkt  de  antiquis  HefarBonmi  ChBraeteribni 
Disaeitatio.    Prags,  1783,  8vo. 

*'This  tract  contains,  in  a  short  compass,  a  perspicuous  statement 
of  all  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  the  antiquity  of  the  He* 
brew  letters ;  and  the  conclusion,  which  the  autnor  deduces,  is, 
that  not  the  Hebrew  but  the  Samaritan  was  the  ancient  alphabet 
of  the  Jews."    (Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  135.) 

7.  A.  B.  Spitznbbi  Vindide  Originis  et  Anctoritatis  Divims 
Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  in  librik  sacria  Veteria  Tea> 
tamenti.    Lipsis,  1791,  8vo. 

In  this  treatise  the  author  strenuously  tdvocates  the  dlvme  origin 
and  authenticity  of  the  vowel  points. 

8.  An  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  and  Utility  of  the  Hebrew 
Vowel  Points.    By  John  Mobcriexf.    Glasgow,  1883,  8vo. 


aACRED  PHQiOLOOT. 


5  3.  HBBBIW  eaAMXAM,  AlTD   OTHBB  VBIATZiBfl  OlT  TBX 
BBBBBW  ItASreUAeX,  WITH  POXITTa. 

[L]  In  $he  EngHih  Language. 

1.  An  EMjy  EntrBoce  into  th»  SBCwd  LifliiBge,  contaming 
the  neoeMarf  rulea  of  Hebrew  Grammsr  in  English;  with  the 
Original  Text  of  Bevend  chapters,  select  verses,  and  useful  histo- 
ries, translated  verbatim  and  analj^.  Likewise  some  select 
pieces  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  tha  Bev.  Cornelius  Ba^tlxt. 
London,  1782,  8vo. 

This  "Grammar  may  be  very  uaefel.  Its  rules,  though  eoncise, 
vn  perspicnoiis ;  the  anal^is  and  the  .examples  illustmte .  their 
iMrinoiples,and  tend  to  fapilitalw  the  study  of  the  Hebrew."  (Month- 
ly Review  (0.  ^},  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  190.)  This  Grammar  has  lately  been 
reprinted. 

%  The  Scholar's  Instructor ;  an  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Israel 
Ltobb.  Cambridge,  1735 ;  1757,  2d  edition ;  1810,  3d  edition; 
1829, 4th  edition,  8vo. 

8.  Heibrew  Grammar,  with  the  prindpal  rules  compiled  from 
some  of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammaia.  By  Thomas 
TiATXs.    London,  1812, 8vo.  and  varioos  subsequent  editions. 

These  two  Grammars  have  long  been  in  use  in  different  acade- 
Bues,  as  well  as  in  the  universities ;  and  are  recommended  by  their 
brevity.  Mr.  YeatiBs's  Granunar  is  an  improvement  of  one  oom- 
posed  oy  Dr.  Ashworth,  axid  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1763. 

4.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Fitzobbald,  XXD.,  He- 
brew Professor  in  [the]  said  University.    Dublin,  1799,  8vo. 

**  A  plain,  easy*  and  useful  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  ton^e, 
in  EnfEiish,  for  too  use.  of  students.in  our  universities,  and  particu- 
liily  m  the  university  of  Dublin."  (Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol. 
xxuY.  p.  151.)  The  autbor  has  pursued  an  intermediate  method 
l^tween  adopting  all  the  Masoretic  notes  and  rejecting  them  alto- 
gether :  viz.  oy  retaining  the  vowel  points  and  such  ot  the  accents 
as  are  most  distinguismible  and  useful,  and  omitting  all  the  other 
accents  (the  nural^r-  of  which  is  4x»siderable)  which  he  deems 
whoUy  unnecessary  in  the  present  etata  of  the  Hebraw.  language. 

6.  A  HebrewGtammar  in  the  Bnglish  Language,  by  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  F.  Fbbt.  London,  18ld,8va-  A  new  .edition,  with 
corrections  and  additions,  by  George  Dowirxs,  A.M.  London, 
1823,  8vo. 

**The  directions  for  the  formation  of  verbs,  dmmgh  all  their 
voices,  modes,  and  tenses,  are  minutely  given;  and  this  part  of  the 
Grammar  manifests  the  author's  critical  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage which  he  professes  to  teach. — ^Thouni  we  would  not  reoom- 
mend  this  as  superseding  the  use  of  other  Grammars,  especially  to 
the  classical  scnolar,  but  would  rather  advise  it  to  be  compared 
with  the  best  of  those  which  are  written  in  Latin,  yet  we  must 
remark  that  Mr.  Frey's  mode  of  teaching  the  Hebrew  is  verv 
masterly ;  that  it  is  singularlv  calculated  to  facilitate  the  student  s 
intimate  knowledge  of  that  language ;  and  that  it  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  education 
of  Jewish  jrouth.  The  Hebrew  Ptauter,  or  Book  of  pBalms,  is  sub- 
joined to  this  Grammar,  which  ccmsiderably  augments  its  value." 
(Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  Iviii.  p.  55.)  The  edition  superin- 
tended oy  Mr.  Downes  contains  a  glossary  of  the  first  six  psalms, 
a  compendium  of  Chaldee  Qramniar,  and  other  important  additions. 

6.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grrammar.  In  two  parts.  By  J.  F. 
Gt£X8,  M.A.    London,  1814,  8vo. 

The  difficulties  which  opposed  bis  own  progress  in  the  Hebrew 
language  originallj^  suggested  to  Mr.  Gyles  the  plan  of  the  present 
Grammar,  Which  is  characterized  by  simplicity  of  maimer,  and 
clearness  of  illustration.  His  second  part,  which  treats  on  the  struc- 
ture and  idioms  of  the  language,  contains  a  good  selection  of  rules 
and  examples,  principally  from  the  firat  volume  of  Dathe's  edition 
of  Glassius's  Pnilolcgia  Sacral  one  of  the  most  ekbomte  systems  of 
Hebrew  Grammar  perham  that  is  extant,  and  which  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  the  biblical  student,  who  is  desirous  of  f idly  in- 
vestigating tne  language. 

7.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  copious  Syntax  and  Praxis. 
By  Moses  Stuabt,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover.  Andover  (Massachusetts),  1821, 
8vow  Second  edition,  1824,  8vo.  Third  edition,  1829^  Fourth 
adition,  1831.    Reprinted  at  Oxford,  1831,  8to. 

Professor  Stuart  has,  with  great  industry,  examined  the  copious 
Hebrew  Grammars  of  the  great  Oriental  scholars,  amone  the  Ger^ 
mans,  and  has  chiefly  followed  the  latest  and  best,  viz..tbat  of  Pro- 
fessor Gesenius ;  whose  German  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
'li  on  the  continent  considered  as  the  con^fUtest  system  of  He- 
brew Grammar  extant  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  he 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  mere  translator  of  Gesenius,  whose  Gnm- 
BBar  is  too  large  for  common  use ;  but  be  has  adopted  the  general 
method  of  this  writer  as  his  model,  deviating,  however,  from  that 
eminent  Hebraist,,  where  Professor  Stuart  conceives  that  he  has 
good  reason  for  differii^  fropi  him;  and  making  some  improvements 


tPAitaUir.If 

upon  hia  grammar.  (Nbfdi  Amerieas  Review  (N.&i.  ^n  » 
473-477.)  The  Oxford  edition,  which  was  undertskenMfitt'i; 
cial  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusev,  Renm  H«bRv  k, 
feasor,  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Stuairt's  last  Amencan  &ua^  ig  Jz 
ing  it  for  press,  Mr.  S.  rewrote  nearly  the  whole  work,  ufna 
parts  of  it  were  written  seven  or  eight  tisM  over.  \\\»\!1 
materially  compressed ;  and  various  additioosyiuggtaiedbrbjiiM 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrewr  I^g^age  sod  Xitentine, » 
hance  the  value  of  his  grammar. 

.  8.  A  Hebrew  Chmstoraath^.  By  Moaea  brvAtr.  kiAm. 
1829,  8vq.    Third  Edttioii,  Oxford  (reprinled),  1834,  Sia 

This  volume  consists,  1.  Of  a  Selection  tfverhi  and  wniiflfii 
various  classes ;  2.  Of  Easy  Sentences  fix*  betiuien ;  u^  i  Qf 
large  select  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  m  prow  «ad;i«er. 
Copious  practical  notes  ue  appended  to  the  seven!  pam,  mi  {^! 
rect  and  convenient  re.orences  to  the  gtamniar. 

9.  A  Coume  of  Hebrew  8tady« .  By  Moses  dnjin.  i^ 
ver,  1830,  2  vok.  8vo. 

10.  Observations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Lai^a^  » 
specting  the  Powers  peculiar  to  thediflaentTeiucsofVah, 
and  the  Communication  of  Power  from  goveming  Verb  is  S^ 
ordinates  connected  with  them.  By  Philip  Gxll,  ULA.  Lnk 
1821,  8vo. 

llr  An  Easy  Method  of  acquiring  Hebrew  with  the  poa 
according  to  the  Ancient  Practice.  By  an  expe»ooed  Tok 
[Mr.  ■  BoBBBHaTBiB.] .  .  Lo^doii,  182^a&iu8bM. 

^  This  *  easy  method'  is  comprised  in  a  very  neatly  aoddisixir 
printed  table,  including  three  lessons ;  the  first,  cooiattv » 
alphabet,  with  the  collateral  addition  of  the  RaMiinicaLGtsm 
and  Hebrew  characters;  the  second,  thevowe^pdintiiraJkib 
useful  rules ;  the  third,  a  sort  of  Praxis  on  the  Leuen  vi  1^ 
A  useful  chart  is  thus  provided  for  constant  reference."  (Ua 
Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xvii.  p.  463.) 

12.  NugflB  Hebraics:  or  ari  Inquiry  into  the  Ekaaar 
Principles  of  the  Structnre  of  the  Hebrew  Lsngm^.  Br  i  %& 
ber  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    London,  1825, 4toi ' 

18.  A  Comprehensive  Hebrew  Giammar :  wboeiB  Ae  p 
cipleaof  the  Language  are  simply  aad  bcieflj  aihiDei  h 
George  Jo9x%  AJM.  .  Dublin,.  18^,  8Va 

This  Grammar  has  been  especially  composed  iatikmefit 
students  at  the  Univenity  of  Dublin.  It  has  beea  tlMn^iafka> 
vour  to  imbody  in  clear  and  concise  rules  evenrAfl^eBeDGaltD 
the  radical  understanding  of  the  language.  "la  As^eapMr. 
Jones  has  certainly  succMded;  his  work  containnRUByaf&ll 
that  is  valuable  in  the  Thesaurus  Grammaticns  ofltauCpiwFBted 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  meet  the  difficiilMi  pMO&y  feb 
by  begiimen.  The  last  chapter,  which  is  deTO(adteS«au.oDa 
tains  a  collection  of  useful  remarks  on  the  idionaoftbeWige; 
the  converaive  vau  is  explained  on  the  prindpleicOb'G^ 
[see  Nok  10.  above];  and  the  work  coocliidee  widiafaMSifr 
ment  of  the  theory  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  laid  dom  Is  Ms* 

Lowth  and  Jebb "On  tne  whole, we  cbm^» 

commend  this  work,  as  calculated  to  teach  ths  prisrain  a  3^ 
Hebrew  language.*'  (Christ  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Imnl  lii|i 
zine,  February,  1^7.) 

14.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Langosge,  enfdd  s  i 
series  of  Lectures,  compiled  from  the  best  Anthonbo^dat 
mented  with  much  original  matter,  drawn  prindpelly  ^s'% 
ental  Sources ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Stodents  in  the  Tv^ 
tiee.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Laa,  A.M.  [now  RD.],  Vtskad 
Aiabie  in  the  Untveni^  of  Cambridge.  Lendoo,  1827.  ^ 
edition,  corrected,  1831,  8vo. 

The  following  are  the  principal  cireumstsneee  io  s^^  ^ 
.  fftammar  is  stam  to  difier  ifora  every  preceding  ^^^  ^^ 
kind ^  viz. — 1.  In  the  manner  in  which  therateSB of  twhJ* 
is  developed ;  and  2.  In  the  mode  in  which  me  nounsaod  vie  * 
exhibited,  so  as  to  avoid  that  perplexity  which  n  pn**^-  * 
learners  in  many  Hebrew  grammars.  In  the  syntai,  iberia^ 
of  the  language  is  investigated  according  lethe  anakgv  i^i^ 
ble  within  itself;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the  'BilisnTa 
are  confirmed  by  appeals  to  the  Arabian  graauasnani-  Ta^ 
lages  of  gender  and  number,  which  have  caosed  fonockBKF^ 
to  students  iu  the  grammars  that  have  been  formed  tbitoxf^^ 
of  the  celebrated  Buxtorf,  are  here  set  asids;  sndpnafl?^!'-. 
laid  down,  by  which  it  is  shown  that,  according  to  *M*^"^*. 
the  Schemltic  dialects,  those  rules  are  groondleas,  whia  sic  - 
necessary  to  call  in  these  anomalies  to  our  aid.  To  tiie  inv'^ 
appended  a  short  essay  on  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  socesa>s^*;^ 
in  what  way  they  are  to  be  undentood  as  a  conuse&tan  cb  ^ 
bearing  of  the  context  The  whole  is  divided  into  rvtsr^  p 
tures. 

16.  An  Analysia  of  the  History  of  Joseph,  «P«Uj^^ 
pies  of  Profewor  Lee's  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Abi»  ^- 
VAWT,  M.A.    London,  1828.    Second  editioo,  I8«,  N. 

16.  Essentials  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  P«»|5Jf^ 
agrewbly  to  the  plan  of  Gesenius,  for  the  OSS  of  Stafcaa  • 


aiscT.i.§s.] 


ihm  Rev.  1.  Crocksb,  HCA.     Cambridge  and  London, 
6to.    Alio  on  a  folio  dieet 

17.  A  Onmmaff  of  Ihe  HdbrsvrLi&ilgdau^  with  ^^ttl;  lo- 
gvther  with  a  ihort  Bkotoh  of  ihie  Chaldee  drntoMt.  Bf  8«K^ 
^jtwxAir,  Piofeiaoff  of  the  fibbroir  Langoagi^  London;  16S7, 
8to. 

18.  The  Element*  of  Hebrew  Gkammar,  whh  a  Prazie  oti  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  By  WilUam  Thomas  Pbilipps,  B.D.  Bristol 
and  London,  1830,  8vo. 

**  This  is  a  very  well-printed  volume.    The  author  has  adopted 
m  this  work  the  plan  or  a  grammar  published  many  yean  ago  by 
Dr.  Bennet.    Every  section  is  numbered^and  a  praxis  upon  a  pOr-' 
tion  of  the  Bible  is  added,  from  which  cotftinuiil  references  are 
made  to  the  pieoeding  rules.    The  advantage  4o>be  derived  from 
this  method  is,  that  the  most  necessary  rules  are  the  most  frequently, 
referrod  to,  mnd  consequently  make  an  impression  on  the  memoty ' 
in  proportion  to  their  imporMnce,'  and  as  ^e  leoraler  is  not  obliged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  limiting  their  number,  or  omitting  any  thina 
which  may  be  easential  to  his  future  progress.    The  first  part  or 
this  grammar  explains  the  elements ;  the  second,  the  etymolcwy ; 
the  &ird  contains  the  syntax."  (Journal  of  Education,  July,  1833, 
1x97.) 

19.  A  Grmnmarof  the  Hebtew  Language,  in  two  paitst  I. 
C>rthogTaphy,  ^ec;  II.  The  Etymology  and^ntax.  By  Hy* 
ipan  Hun  WITS.    Leodbn,  1831^  8vo. 

20.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Langoag*^  trnth^ 
Pfincii^  of  PeataloBL  By  Pamnr [Mr."  ■■■<■,.. .  SrvoK.]  Lon- 
don, 1831. 

This  Grammar  is  divided  into  three  ports,  containing  I.  A 
Teacher's  Assistant  for  developing  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  with  a 
praxis ;  II.  A  short  Hebrew  Graminar,  with  and  without  points ; 
and.  III.  The  Hebrew  Roots,  arranged  in  twenty -four,  tables.  "Mr. 
Synge  does  not  intend,  in  this  excellent  elementary  work,  to  pro- 
vide for  every  possible  case,  and  thus  to  encumber  the  outset  with 
what  ought  to  belong  to  a  more  advanced  stage.  He  only  provides 
for  grammatical  facts  of  frequent  occurrence,  leaving  it  to  more  ela- 
borate works  to  furnish  the  explanation  of  insulated  cases."  (Jour- 
nal of  Education,  July,  1833,  p.  100.) 

21.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Langnafti  By  Edwud 
HiKCKs,  DJ).    Belfast,  1832, 8vo. 

This  Grammar  "  contains  less  learning  than  that  of  Stnart^  but 
seems  more  intelligible  for  a  beginner."  (Journal  of  Education. 
July,  1833,  p.  94.) 

22.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Hebrew :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Observations  on  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Pro- 
nnnciation  of  the  Language.  By  S.  6.  Walkxa.  London, 
1833,  Svo. 

**  Mr.  Walker's  pamphlet  is  rather  a  strange  one.  The  preface 
contains  a  quantity  of  very  ill-judged  matter  about  Freemasonry. 
The  account  of  the  pronunciation  and  the  nouns  is  Tery  good  ;  but 
what  rahites  to  the  verbs  is  so  meagre,  that  it  does  not  afibtd,  by 
any  means,  sufilcient  direction  to  a  learner.  There  is  a  Vevy 
fair  praxis  on  the  first  psalm."    (British  Magaxine,  May,  I83i 

23.  A  Manual  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  nse  of  Beginners. 
By  J.  SsiXAS.    Andover  (Massachusetts),  1833,  8vo.r 

This  Gmmmar  is  designed  so  exclusively  for  the  authoi^s  pupils, 
or  for  such  persons  as  may  learn  Hebrew  from  them,  as  to  be  of  no 
nse  to  any  student  out  of  the  American  Union.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Professor  Stuart's  adfnimble  Hebrew 
Grammar. 

24.  Hebrew  Aids :  being,  L  A  Digest  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Hebrew  Granunar.  H.  Paradigms  of  Verba.  In  two  Choita. 
London,  1833. 

These  charts  are  little  more  than  a  digest  from  Professor  Gesenius 
of  Halle,  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  and  other  modem  and  an- 
cient grammarians  and  Hebrew  seholan. 


[ii.]  In  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  Language*. 

J  Joannis  BvxTORTrii  Thtsaums  Gramnmtiens  Lingnft 
ttancte  Hebrss.    Basils,  1615,  8vo. 

This  manual  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  by  the  celebrated  rabbi  David  Kimchi,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  standard  of  Rabbinical  Grammars. 

2.  Thome  Bssthst,  8.T.P.  Grammatica  Hebrsa  ctmi  uber- 
rimd  prexi  in  usnm  tironum,  qui  linguam  HebnBam  absque 
preceptoris  vivi  voce  (idque  in  brevissimo  temporis  compendio) 
•^lisoera  cupinnt    Londini,  1726,  Svo. 

8.  Albert!  BcttuLTXirs,  Institutiones  ad  Fiuidamenta  Lingua 
HebnMSi    LogdunJ  Batavorum.  1731,  4to. 
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4.  InstitiitioaMidFiindiBDtieiiiBLaagmHcJbiMyod^ 
GuiL  ScHKoxoBR.   Editio  Tertia.   Gfoningte,  1810,  Svo.   Edic 
nova.    GlaagUB,  1824,  Sva ; 

6.  Grammatica  Lingua  Hobnus)  ouin  ii0fk,et  vcrfls  ywDstimd 
bos  philologids,  in  quibos  pnedpttd  dtnworttnr  do  natm«  et  Indolt 
Lingua  Hebrse.    Jacobo  RoBswrooir,  AiM«  Ling.  Orient  Pio^- 
fessore  in  Aeademia  Edinbuigena,  auctoie.    Edmbuxgi,  1768, 
Svo. 

This  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  has  ahvays  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  contains  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  those 
pnnoiples  ond  lodimenls,  whiefa  iire  liiid  down  in  the  elaborate 
works  of  Professor  Sohultens  and  8ch|0eder.  It  is  therefoce  mora 
fiill  and  complete  than  either.  . 

6.  Grammatica  Hebrso-Harmonicft  com  Arahica  et  A*^"**^ 
methodo  logico-mathematica,  etc  ex  Altingio,  Buxtorfio,  Bevo- 
ridgio,.  Bvchero,  Gfaappetowio,  Dantdo,  Erpenlo,  Gerhordi, 
HasiBo,  Koolhasio,  Martini,  *Micha6li^,  Pfeiffero,  Schickardo, 
Sohultens,  Simonis,  Viiemotio,  eohttacta  et  emendata;  Charta 
Lusoria,  analytice  delineata,  et '  directorio  eluddata.  Auctore 
J.G.  Kau.    Amsteledami,  1758,  Svo. 

Mr.  John  William  Kale  was  for  many  years  sciiolaiv  and  after^ 
wards  amistant  to  the  celebrated  professor  AlbertSehnltens ^  and 
for  some  time  taught  Hebrow  at  Oxford.  His  work  oonsists  of  three 
parts.  1.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  compiled  fiom  the  labours  of  pre- 
ceding writeis  on  this  branch  of  sacred  philology;  2  A  Harmonic 
Orammar  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  Languages ;  3.  An  Analysis  of 
the  chief  prophecies  and  promises  concerning  the  Messiah. 

7.  Gottlob  Christiani  Stoeb  Observationes  ad  Analogiam  et 
Syntaxin  Hebraicam  pertinentes.    Tttbings,  1779,  12mo. 

A  very  acute  and  accurate  worii :  though  defective  in  amngoi* 
ment,  it  contains  a  mass  of  important  observations  On-  the  genraa 
and  idiom  of  the  sacred  language.  Much  as  it  has  been  resorted 
to  by  modem  Grammarians,  it  may  still  be  considered  as  a  valuable 
and  almost  indispensable  help  to  the  student  who  is  desirons  of  bo- 
coming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language. 

8.  Christ  Theo.  Walthsbi  Ellipses  HebraicsB,  sive  de  Voci* 
bus  qua  in  Codioe  Hebraico  per  EUtpsin  supprimuntur. .  • . 
Denuo  edidit  et  ObeervationeB  Novas  adjecit  Job.  Christ  Fxid. 
Schulz.    Hala,  17S2,  12mo. 

This  work  is  on  the  plan  of  Lambert  Bos*s  well-known  and  justly 
esteemed  treatise  entiUed  **  Ellipses  Gneccs  t'*  it  renders  to  the  stu- 
dent the  same  valuable  help  for  the  Hebrow  language  which  Boa 
has  afforded  to  students  of  the  Greek  language. 

0.  Janua  Hebrae  Lingua  Veteris  Testament!,  aucton  Cfariih 
tiano  RsivxcGio.  Ex  reoensionis  L  F.  Rehfcopt  .  Lipsia,  1788, 
Svo. 

10.  Grammatica  Lingua  Hebraica.  Auctoce  Joanne  Jabv, 
Vienna,  1809,  Svo. 

The  manner  ia  which  the  verbs^  aro  trsirted  is  said  not  to  be  so 
perspicuous  as  in  soma  other  grammars;  but  a  learned  friend  in* 
fomw  the  author  of  the  presMSt  woi^,  -that  vvefy  other  part  is 
exoellent;  the  syntax,  in  partfeuiar;  is  admirable:;  and  upon  the 
whole  this  Grammar  of  Jann  is  among  the  best  which  can  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  havo  made  some  progress  in  die  study  of  die 
Hebrew  languagow 

11.  De  Radicnm  Lingua  Hebraica  Natura  nominali  Com- 
mentatio  Grammattea;  quam  Leerionibns  snia  piamisit  J.  Th. 
PLiJBCHKx,  PhiL  D.  Theologia  Prof.  Extr.    Lipsaa,  1817,  Svo, 

.  The  design  of  this  tract  is,  to  prove  that  many  of  the  words, 
hitherto  considered  in  the  dictionaries  as  radiixd  verbs,  are  in  foot 
only  words  derived  from  nouns;  and,  2.  That  even  verbs  to  vrfaieh 
no  root  can  be  assigned,  are  rather  id  be  regarded  as  nouns  than  as 
verbs.  (Melanges  de  Religion  et  de  Critique  Saerie,  publi^es  k 
Nismes,  tom.  i.  Gazette  Litteraire,  p.  24.) 

12.  El^mens  de  la  Grammaire  H^braTque,  par  J.  E.  Cxllx- 
EixR,  file,  Pasteur  et  ProfesSeur  de  Langues  Orientales,  Critique^ 
et  Antiquity  Sacr^e,  i  1' Academic  de  den^ve.  8uivis  dee  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Syntaxe  Hebratque,  traduits  librement  de  I'Allemand 
de  Wilhelm  Ctosenius.    Oendve,  1820,  Svo. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  Hebrew  with  points,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  language,  this  beantifuUjr-printed  volume 
will  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  That  part  of  it  whidi  relates  to  the 
syntax  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  presents  in  a  small  compass 
the  results  of  the  mearches  made  by  Professor  Gesenius  (noticed 
in  page  86  No.  7.),  whose  prolixities  he  has  abridged  while  he 
has  rendered  clear  what  was  left  obscure,  and  has  explameu  woat 
the  professor  had  staled  with  too  much  brevity. 

13.  Institutiones  Lingua  Hebraa,  coneinnata  per  Joannem 
Nep.  Albxr,  8.  Scripture  VeL  Test,  et  Lingua  Hebnea  Pro* 
fessorum.    Buda,  1826,  Svo. 

It  appears  from  the  author's  preface,  that  this  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  Hebrew  Grammar,  published  by  him  in  1800.  It  is  composed 
entirely  after  the  system  of  the  Masoriles.  At  the  end  there  is  a 
veiy  useful  grammatical  praxis  of  ninety-fiv*  pages  upon  soveti] 
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{tertv  of  ^0  Old  I^BfteiMfit,  to  which 
I^iieoa  of  th»  Hebrew  Rooto. 

14.  Nanmtio  de  Josepho  e  Sacro  Codice  desumpta.  Textnm 
BAniaun,  pnndii  appoMftis  Mcaoretids,  ad  Analyaiii  nvocavit, 
mnimpim  phikiiogkas  imtnixit  Stephanoi  Rsat.  Ojconii,  e  1^- 
liogtapiwo  Clarandoniaiio,  18S3^  8to. 

15.  Lingus  Hebnics  Liters,  AccentuB,  Pronomina,  Conjaga^ 
tkmeay  Declinationeai  Nomina  numeraiia,  et  Particuls.  Jena, 
1833,  folio. 

16.  Jac.  Ghr.  LiHSBrae,  Chrestomathia  Hebndca  hifltoriei 
aigQmenti,  e  tibris  Exodo,  Nnmeris,  et  Denteronomio,  decerpta ; 
pne&tianciilA  de  accentibus  Hebraicifl  et  de  nominibus  derivatis 
pmniniL    Hamis)  1833,  8to. 

17.  Nouvelle  Grammaire  H^bra'fque  Baiaonn^e  et  Compar^e. 
Par  M.  Sakchi.    Paria,  1826,  6to. 

This  grammar,  the  moat  copioga  which  ia  extant  in  the  French 
language,  conaialB  of  six  chapters,  the  first  of  which  *'  treata  of  pro-- 
nunciation :  the  ralea  of  thin  part  of  the  grammar  ore  given  with 
cleameas  and  precision ;  ^nd  the  author  has  omitted  noting  that 
ia  neceasaiy,  nor  has  he  mentioned  any  thing  snperfluous.  The 
aecond  chapter  is  very  large,  containing  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pages,  treatmg  of  lexicology :  the  matter  contained  in  this  chapter 
18  developed  with  great  superiority  of  talent  The  third  chapter 
treata  of  syntax,  and  contains  many  new  and  luminous  ideas,  which 
mark  a  consummate  Hebraisti  The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  pro- 
aody:  in  this  chapter  the  author  has  banished  from  his  work  a 
&ntastical  vocabuhuv  imagined  in  the  fiAeenth  century,  which  no 
one  w31  regret  but  tne  lovers  of  routine,  full  of  a  blind  respect  to 
superannuated  doctrines.  The  fifth  chapter  contains  rules  on 
or&ogiaphy,  letters,  and  vowel-points,  dsc. :  this  chapter  contains 
new  ideas  on  the  point  denominated  da^uetck  (dagesh)  which  cor- 
responds in  g^eneral  with  the  ietikdid  ot  the  Arabs.  Thematologtr 
forms  the  subject  ^  the  sixth  chapter,  which  contains  some  excef* 
lent  observations  on  servile  and  radical  letters.  The  volume  is 
terminated  bv  an  appendix  on  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Divinity, 
called  ineflSible  by  the  Israelites,  which  they  dare  not  pronounce. 
This  dissertation  proves  thegreat  erudition  of  the  author."  (Claa- 
aical  Journal,  December,  1838,  p.  332.) 

18.  Compendium  GrammaticsB  Hebnics.  Oeniponti,  1839, 
8vo. 

19.  Principea  de  Grammaire  Hebraiqae  et  Chaldaiqne.  Par 
J.  B.  Glaiu.    Paris,  1833,  8vo. 

This  grammar  is  divided  into  three  ports,  which  treat,  1.  On  the 
Blements  of  Hebrew  Writing ;  3.  On  the  diflTerent  parts  of  speech, 
^e  conjugation  of  verbs,  Ac.  {  and,  3.  On  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  As  the  syntax  of  the  Chaldee  language  is  neorly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hebrew,  M.  Glaire  has  confined  his  observa- 
tions on  it  to  the  two  fint  parts,  or  the  elements  and  grammar  of 
the  Chaldee  lan^fuage.  As  this  Grammar  is  strictly  elementary,  the 
author  has  studiously  avoided  all  those  scientific  and  controverted 
queations,  which  belon^^  to  literary  criticism,  and  which  would  only 
perplex  beginners.  This  work  is  clearly  and  methodically  written ; 
the  principlea  are  perspicuously  and  concisely  stated,  and  in  an 
order  which  is  calculated  to  assist  the  memory.  At  the  end  of  this 
grammar  is  a  supplement,  in  which  M.  Glaire  has  explained  the 
principal  critical  signs  used  in  manuscripts  and  editioiM  €X  the 
Hebrew  Bible.    (Journal  des  Savans,  Juin,  1833,  p.  379.) 

80.  Granunatica  Hebroa :  anetore  Tacone  Roorba.  Lugdani 
Bttla^oram,  1881,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  treats  on  the  elements  and  simple  words  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  syntax  is  copiously  discussed  in  the 
second  volume.  Those  observations,  which,  on  a  first  perusal  of 
this  crammar,  may  be  passed  over  by  the  student,  are  printed  in 
amaller  type. 

31.  Grammatik  der  Hebr&inchen  Sprache  des  A.  T.  in  vdll- 
itandiger  Kurze,  heu  bearbeitet  von  Georg  Helnrich  August 
fiwALD.    Leipzig,  1832,  8vo. 

This  is  an  abridgment,  or  rather  a  condensation  (with  considera* 
ble  improvements),  of  Professor  £wald*s  larger  Hebrew  gmmmar. 
**An  ingenious  novelty  occurs  in  every  page.  In  scientific  ar- 
rangement and  the  explanation  of  anomalies,  he  is  perhaps  unri- 
Talled.  Many  facts,  which  are  faithfully  and  clearly  stated 
singulatim  by  Ges'enius,  are  exhibited  by  Ewald  in  a  chain  of 
philological  relations,  which  at  once  removes  the  appearance  of 
caoriciousness  from  vach,  and  helps  the  memory  to  retain  them 
all."  (Philadelphia  Biblical  Repertory  for  183^  vol.  iv.  N.  & 
p.  875.) 

33.  Joseph!  Muixsr  Hebraica  Lingus  Elementa.  Wratia- 
lavis,  1833,  8vo. 

%*  Many  important  observations  on  Hebrew  Grammar  will  be 
found  in  Giaa»ius's  Philologia  Sacra,  noticed  in  p.  73.  tupra :  from 
whieh,  aa  well  as  from  other  sources.  Dr.  Gerard  has  digested 
much  valuable  infonnation  in  his  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criucism, 
p)^  40-^1  890-377. 
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1.  Franeiaql  Mabcuit  GianmiBticB  Hebmiea  a  paiictb  sHamg 
inventia  Maaorethida  libera.      Acccasonuit  ties  Gn 
Chaldaica,  Syriaca,  et  ftamaritnna  goadem  tnilitiitL 
1731.  3  vols.  8va 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Hebrew  Gmminar  without  points,  Mudcf 
has  ei\joyed  the  highest  reputation.  A  late  eraineot  divJM  ai 
professor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  has  said  of  his  work,-] 
know  none  more  to  be  recommended ;  aa  it  givei  rules  for  i^ 
Chaldee,  Sjrriac,  and  Samaritan,  aa  well  as  for  what  ii  taam^ 
called  Hebrew."  (Dr.  Hey's  Norriaian  Lectures  in  Divinity,  vol[ 
p.  83.>— As  Masclef's  work  ia  now  extremely  scarce  and  dar,  Pn. 
feasor  Hey  recommends, 

3.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Gnumnar;  to  which  is  piefixed  a 
Dissertation  on  the  two  modea  of  reading,  with  or  withoit 
pointa.  By  Charles  WxLao  v,  Proiaaaor  of  Hebrew  at  tk  Um. 
varsity  of  Saint  Andrew's.  London,  1783.  Fourth  cditioi, 
1810,  8vo. 

See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.S4 
vol  Ixviii.  pp.  423-437. 

3.  The  Hebrew  Guide,  or  an  English  Hebrew  Gnuoiisr 
wtthoBt  points ;  to  which  is  added,  a  view  of  the  Chsldaie,  a^ 
for  the  further  satialaetion  of  the  inquisitive,  a  brief  Intradoctioi 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  PoactiMtion.  By  Beler  Pnn, 
M.A.    London,  1763»  4to. 

Thouah  this  Grammar  contains  nothing  ▼eryeItrra1iiDllT,b^ 
sides  what  may  be  found  in  other  productions  of  the  Muoeiatn, 
yet  it  may  be  of  considerable  and  peculiar  use  to  leainen.  Tin 
author  follows  the  plan  of  Masclers  Grammar,  aboTe  DoiicecJ;  bii 
has  reduced  his  work  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  has  ndded  i 
small  praxis,  consisting  of  short  sentences,  to  illustrate  the  qm  of 
the  several  coiyugations.  For  the  sake  of  the  more  iaooitiiire 
scholar,  who  has  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  ofthembrev 
language,  without  points,  Mr.  Petit  has  sub^inco  a  brief  Imrodac- 
tion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation;  which  he  does  oo( 
give  as  a  complete  system,  but  as  a  collection  oeT  ss  fflany-  sul^aji- 
tials  of  the  doctrine,  as  are  generally  retained  even  br  thoie «!» 
would  be  thought  adepts  in  that  part  of  learning.  (Moath]/  R^ 
view  (O.8.),  vol.  vii.  p.  834.) 

4.  A  Methodical  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points:  s&p^ 
to  the  ose  of  learners,  and  even  of  those  who  have  not  ik  \mix 
of  a  master.  To  which  ia  subjoined  the  Hebrew  (Tnaunar  it 
one  view.    By  John  Pabkhubst,  M.A.  8vo. 

This  is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  to  be  the  liiortest  lod 
most  compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  extant  in  the  Eadi^  W 
ffuage.  It  is  prefixed  to  the  learned  author's  Hebrew  m  English 
Lexicon,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  91.  infra. 

6.  A  New  and  Easj  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  U&gnge, 
upon  the  plan  of  Grammar  in  general,  designed  to  encomiiesnd 
promote  die  atudy  of  that  kngaage,  by  focilitatiag  the  va^ 
ment  of  its  principlea  upon  a  phin,  which  in  no  wort  ^  ^ 
kind  has  been  hitherto  adopted.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wiliiim 
NswTow,  M.A.    London,  1806,  13mo. 

•*  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  attended  witk 
considerable  difficulties,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  bein|  w 
Grammar  of  that  language  constmeled  upon  the  model  of  traiuiir 
in  general.  In  the  present  work  this  impsdioient  baa  M€n  re- 
moved, and  the  learner  will  find  that,  in  acquiring  a  new  l<u^^ 
he  has  to  contend  with  none  of  thoae  embanassneDts  that  pfwm 
from  encountering  a  system  o£  grammar  entirely  new  to  him ;  vva 
to  those  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  learning  the  erannura 
several  languages,  is  an  obstacle  which  is  not  freauently  to  be  sa^ 

mounted The  work  is  conducted  with  a  simplicity  and  pcrs^ 

cuity  which  aflbrd  every  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  dispcaj 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  toogw. 
British  Critic  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxvii.  p.  441. 

6.  A  Hebre^  Primer.  To  which  are  prefixed  the  opiniow  rf 
Melancthon,  Luther,  and  others,  on  the  UtiUty,  Neceaatj,  aad 
Easiness  of  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  DuihafflUd 
London,  1808,  13mo. 

7.  Hebrew  Elements :  or  a  Pracacal  Introduction  to  the  Rad- 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    London,  1807,  8vo. 

Both  these  publications  are  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  fbepw 
sent  learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  and  together  with  n»»J"f''^ 
copies  of  Hebrew  lettem  and  words,  form  the  simplest  »n°  5'.**^ 
introduction  to  the  reading  of  Hebrew  toHAwt  points,  whicB  {w 
haps  has  ever  been  published.  .     >  •  ^ 

A  new  edition  of  the  two  preceding  ortiules,  neatly  prfflt^"  '^ 
volume,  12rao.  issued  from  the  university  press,  Gbwgow*"'*'* 

8.  Extracts  from  the  Books  of  the  OM  Testsment;  iof^ 
are  prefixed  Sketches  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldse  ^^^'^Z 
Use  of  Students  in  the  University  of  Edinbwgb^  [Bj  «»^' 
Dr.  BnnirTov.]    Edinburgh,  1814,  8vo. 


tecY.  n.  %  v« 


HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  LEXICONS. 


9.  An  Eaiy'IiiliodQotioa  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  I«aii- 
guage  without  the  pointg.  By  James  P.  Wilsok,  ]).D.  If) 1 8, 
Bvn 

This  Gnunmar  appeared  in  North  America  in  1818.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  place  where 
it  Misa  printed. 

10.  An  Introdnction  to  Hebrew  Grammar;  in  which  the  Cro- 
nius  of  the  Language  ii  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  princi- 
ple of  Analysis,  applied  to  the  Improvements  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  Grammarians ;  and  particularly  intended  to  re- 
duce the  Irregularities  of  the  inflected  parts  of  speech  to  the  com- 
mon analogy  of  the  Language,  and  to  explain  the  peculiarities 
of  the  construction  by  assimilating  it  to  the  Idiom  of  tiie  English. 
Bj  the  Rev.  Frederidc  NoLAir,LL.D.    London,  1821,  12mo. 

1 1.  A  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  without  points ;  to- 
gether with  a  complete  List  of  each  Chaldee  Words  as  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  a  brief  Sketch  of  Chaldee  Grammar.  By 
James  Aitdrbw,  LL.D.    London,  1823,  8vo. 

12.  Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew  Tongue,  with  an  Appendix,  addressed  to  the  Hebrew 
Nation.    By  Granville  Sharp.    London,  1804,  8vo. 

Many  very  important  rules  and  observations  are  comprised  in 
these  valuable  tracts ;  of  which  a  copious  analysis  appeared  in  the 
< 'hristian  Observer  for  the  year  1804,  p.  415. 

§  4,    BXBBXW   OKAMXABS  with  AKO   vnth»Ui  POIKTB. 

1.  A  Plain  and  Complete  Ghrammarof  the  Hebrew  Language, 
\\  ith  and  without  points.  By  Anselm  Batlt,  LL.D.  London, 
1 V74,  8vo. 

2.  Principia  Hebraica;  comprising  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
of  564  verses,  selected  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  in  which  are 
found  nearly  all  the  radical  words  in  common  use  occurring  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  Hebrew 
Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Analysis,  and  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  the  language,  both  with  and  without  points 
By  T[homas]  K[BTwoaTH],  and  D[avid]  J[okx8].  London, 
1817,  8vo. 

In  this  very  useful  work,  the  Serviles  are  printed  in  hollow  cha- 
racters— the  root  and  radical  sense  are  pointed  out — those  rules  of 
grammar  are  referred  to,  which  account  for  the  form  of  each  word — 
and  a  literal  version  in  £njglish  is  interlined  with  the  Hebrew  text 

**Tbe  authors  have  unitedly  produced  an  introduction  to  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of  distinguished  excellence  and  utili- 
ty. Nothing  so  complete  of  the  kind  was  ever  before  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  scholar,  who  is  here  provided  with  a  guide  to 
Hebrew  reading  worthy  of  his  confidence.  In  awarding  the  high 
praise  to  which  the  anthom  have  an  unquestionable  claim,  we  can- 
not omit  the  commendation  doe  to  their  unassuming  manner :  their 
learning  is  never  used  for  the  purpose  of  display,  but  is  invariably 
employed  to  promote  the  solid  improvement  of  those  persons  who 
may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  here  provided  for 
their  correct  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  have 
furnished  the  student  with  every  admissible  facility  for  his  initia- 
tion and  progress  in  the  Hebrew^  language.  The  worii  is  venrju- 
diciously  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  two  different  classes  or  He- 
brew readers,  the  Punctists  and  the  Anti-punctists ;  it  is,  however, 
particularly  adapted  for  the  latter.*'    (Eclectic  Review,  Nov.  1818.) 

3.  The  Andytical  Part  of  Principia  Hebnica.  By  Thomas 
Kbtwobtb.    London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  publication  is  a  much  improved  impression  of  part  of  the 
preceding  work,  separate  from  the  grammar  which  originally  ao- 
oompanira  it  "  In  this  new  edition,  which  contains  a  compenoium 
and  a  key,  the  entire  Hebrew  text,  of  which  the  Analysis  is  ex- 
planatory, is  printed  by  itself  without  remark,  and  is  distributed 
mto  lessons,  comprising  examples  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  usage  of 
servile  letters  and  points,  which  are  explained  in  the  corresponding 
nortions  of  the  Analytical  Port  These  short  lessons  are  followed 
bjr  a  selection  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  words;  intended  to  fo- 
railiarize  the  learner  with  the  pronunciation  and  forms  of  words ; 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  compendium  includes  three  hundred 
verses  from  the  Pralms,  arranged  in  classes,  and  forming  a  series 
of  connected  subjects.  The  second  or  analytical  part  of  the  work 
is  a  complete  and  very  minute  explanation  of  the  words,  vowels, 
and  various  forms  and  modifications  contained  in  the  compendium ; 
the  whole  of  the  text  is  here  reprinted,  the  serviles  in  hollow  cha- 
raeteiB,  and  the  places  of  the  dropped  radicals  supplied  by  small 
letters,  accompanied  by  a  literal  interlineary  version.  The  whole 
work  may  be  used  with  any  grammar,  and  will  be  found  a  most 
valuable  assistant  to  every  student  of  the  Hebrew  language,  who 
will  find  in  its  pages  the  means  of  satisfying  himself  in  respect  to 
almost  every  difiiculty  which  may  occur  to  a  learner."  (Eclectic 
Review  (N.  &),  vol.  xxv.  p.  439.) 

4.  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  Jjangaage,  with  and  without 
points.    By  James  Nob  LB,  A3f.    Glasgow,  1882,  8  vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  Grammar  see  the  Journal  of  Education  for 
aly,  1833,  pp.  75-8a 
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*«*  So  great  a  nnmber  of  Hebrew  Grammara  (oonaiderBbly 
more  than  six  hundred,  we  believe)  has  been'published  by  die* 
tinguished  Hebraists,  at  different  times,  that  it  is  difiScult  to  de- 
termine which  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.  An  experienced  tutor 
will  be  the  best  guide,  in  this  case,  to  the  Hebrew  student  In 
the  preceding  pages,  therefore,  those  only  have  been  specified 
which  have  some  pretensions  to  notice  for  their  utility  and  siro* 
plidty  of  method. 


^  ft.    CBALSBB   OBAMXABS. 

1.  A  short  Chaldee  Grammar,  without  points,  designed  for  the 
use  of  those  who  already  underatand  Hebrew.  [By  the  Rev.  J 
Pahkhubst,  M.A.] 

This  is  subjoined  to  Mr.  P.'s  Grammar,  which  is  prefixed  to  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  A  Compendinm  of  Chaldee  Grammar  is  given 
in  the  second  volume  of  MasclePs  Grammatica  Hebraica. 

2.  J.  D.  MicHABLiB  Gnounatica  Chaldaica.  Gottings,  1771, 
8vo. 

5.  An  Introduction  to  Chaldee  Grammar ;  in  which  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Principle 
of  Analysis.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolait.  London,  1 82 1,  ISmo. 

4.  Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language ;  intended  as  a  Supple^ 
ment  to  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  as  a  General  Introduction 
to  the  Aianusan  Dialects.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hahbis,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1823,  8vQ« 

G.  De  Chaldaismi  Biblici  Origine  et  Anctoritate  Critica  Com* 
mentatio.    ScripsitLudovicus  Hiboblius.    Lipsia,  1830,  4to. 

6.  A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language;  containing  a  Chaldee 
Grammar,  chiefly  from  the  German  of  Professor  G.  B.  Winer;  a 
Chrestomathy,  consisting  of  selections  firom  the  Targums,  and 
including  the  whole  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  with  Notes ;  and  a 
Vocabulary,  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy.  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  RabbinioEd  character  and  style.  By  Elias  Rioos,  M.A. 
Boston  [Massachusetts],  1832, 8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
the  student  of  Chaldee  literature.  The  plan  and  execution  of  the 
work  throughout  has  received  the  high  commendation  of  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  further  says : — **  The  Grammar  is  brief 
but  quite  copious  enough  for  the  student  who  is  well  versed  in 
Hebrew.  In  the  text,  notes,  and  lexicon  of  the  Chrestomathy,  will 
be  found  all  that  is  needful  in  in  introduction  to  the  Chaldee  Lan- 
guage."   (Pre£  p.  v.) 


SECTION  n. 

HIBBEW  AND  CSALDBE  LIZIOOirs. 
%  1.    BBBHBW   LBXICOirS  With  POIBTTB. 

1.  JoABViB  BuxTOBTfii  Loxicou  Hebraicom  et  Chaldaienm 
BasUee,  1634, 1646, 1675,  1720,  or  1735,  6vo.  Glasgue,  1824, 
8vo. 

2.  Joannis  Buxtobttii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudlenm  et 
Rabbinicum.    Basilee,  1639,  folio. 

3.  Petri  GuAHiiri  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldso-Biblieum 
Parisib,  1746,  2  vols.  4to. 

4.  Christiani  Srocxii  Clavis  Linguie  Sanctn  Veteris  Testa- 
mentL    Jens,  1739,  1743,  1753  (best  edit),  8vo. 

5.  Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sermonis  Hebraici  et  Chaldaia, 
post  J.  Cocceium  et  J.  H.  Malum,  longe  quam  antehac  correo- 
tius  et  emendatius  edidit  Job.  Ch.  Fried,  Schulz.  Lipsis,  1777, 
2  vohi.  8vo. 

Cocceins's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  the  former  port  of  the  last  century.  M.  Schuu^  in 
preparing  his  edition  for  the  press,  omitted  all  the  superfluous 
Dutch  and  German  words ;  and,  in  determining  the  signification 
of  each  Hebrew  word,  previously  consulted  the  equivalent  term 
in  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  also  restored  to 
their  true  places  several  scattered  roots,  together  with  their  deri- 
vatives. The  work  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed ;  and  may  fire- 
quendy  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 

6.  Lexicon  Hebraictun  et  Chaldso-Biblicum,  online  alpha' 
betico  tam  primigenia  quam  derivata  Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraica 
et  Chaldaica,  et  Latinas  eorumdem  Interpretationes  ex  Johannia 
Buxtorfii  aliorumque  eruditissimorum  Virorum  operibus  excerp- 
tas,  exhibens,  Digessit,  mulUsque  auxit  atque  illustravit  Jose« 
phus  MoHTALDi ,  Rom«  in  Collegio  Germanioo  Controversiarum 
Fidei  et  Hebnee  Lingua  Professor.    Rome,  1789,  4  tomis,  Svui 
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SACRfiD  PHILOLOGY. 


[PAmTECBif.iy 


7.  Johtmiif  Btvoins  Lexicon  Manntle  Hebndcnm  et  Chaldai- 
eun  onLhe  etymMogico  difMtam:  post  J.  Gotholr.  Eichhornii 
COTM  dflnoo  reconMiit  evaaadant,  aiuit  Dr.  Qto,  Ben.  Wiitkb. 
Bditio  qUHte.    LipiiB,  1836,  8vo. 

Dr.  Winer  has  to  greatly  altered,  corrected,  and  improTed  thu 
Leiicon  that  it  may  m  regarded  at  a  new  work,  rather  than  a  new 
edition  of  Simonts^  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

8.  The  Smaller  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Profeaeor 
Simooia,  tranalated  and  improved  from  his  second  edition  (pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1766).  By  Charles  Sxacxr,  M.  A.  Lcmdon, 
1832,  ISmo. 

9.  Flulipp.  Uliic  MosKE  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et 
ChaUaicmn,  in  qao  omnium  Textiis  Sacri  Vet.  Test  Yocabu- 
loram  Hebraicoram  et  Ghaldaicorum  significatio  explicatur,  cum 
taAce  Latino  oopioaissima  Pnafiitus  est  D.  Gottlob  Christian 
8Coir.    Uhns,  1796,  8to. 

10.  Joannis  Duvdoetix  Novum  Lexicon  Lingue  Hebraioo- 
ChaldaicB.    Lipais,  1802,  2  vols.  8to. 

11.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  Manuale,  in  Codicem 
acrum  Veteris  Testamenti,  cur4  Everardi  Schsidix  et  Joannis 
Gaobxbwosb.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1805-10,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  A  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Dictionary;  containing, 
1.  All  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  proper  names,  arranged  under  one  alphabet, 
with  the  derivatives  referred  to  their  proper  roots,  and  the  signi- 
ftcatioii  in  Latin  and  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 
%  The  principal  words  in  the  Latin  and  English  languages, 
widi  those  which  correspond  to  them  in  Hebrew.  By  Joseph 
C^moel  C,  F.  Frxt.    London,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  of  more  promise  than  performance,  and  now  entirely 
sapeiseded  by  the  valuable  Lexicons  of  Gesenius,  which  ax«  noticed 
below. 

13.  E.  F.  C.  RosBirin7i;L»i  Vocabularium  Veteria  Teata^ 
aenti  Hebrso-Chaldaicum.  Hals  (Libraria  Orphanotrophei), 
1822, 8vo. 

14.  A  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teatament ; 
tncloding  the  Geographical  Namea  and  Chaldaic  Words  in 
Daniel,  Ezra,  dice.  By  D.  Wilhelm  Gesenius,  Doctor  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Christopher  Leo,  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Ger> 
man  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of 
German  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst  Cambridge, 
tt  tilie  Ufuversitf  Press,  1826-28.    In  two  vols,  royal  4to. 

This  very  beautifully  printed  work  is  a  valuable  translation  of 
die  fost  edition  of  Professor  Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  German  Lexi- 
eon  which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1810-12,  in  two  thick  octavo 
^umes,  alphaoetically  arranged.    *'  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  criti- 
cal lexicon  consists  chiefly  in  the  views  of  lexicography  held  by  the 
anthM*.  The  leading  trait  of  Gesenius,  in  this  respect,  is  judgment 
He  makes  a  sober  and  temperate  use  of  the  various  means  ror  de- 
termining the  signification  of  a  Hebrew  word.    His  reasoning  from 
gnmmaucal  analonr,  from  the  xisaae  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
tram  the  context  from  the  kindred  aialects,  and  from  the  ancient 
versions,  spontaneously  commends  itself  to  the  undemanding.    It 
is  not  soflicient  to  say  that  he  has  rejected  all  mystical  derivations. 
He  has  T^fc"  avoided  the  error,  nearly  as  dangerous,  into  which  some 
modern  lexicographers  have  run,  in  their  extravagant  use  of  Arabic 
derivations,  in  disr^ard  of  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  distinct 
dialect  end  as  such  has  its  peculiarities.    But  although  Gesenius 
has  restricted  himself  in  this  particular;  yet  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  languages,  especially  of  their  constructions  and 
inflections,  sheds  a  constant  and  powerful  light  on  Hebrew  criticism. 
Much,  loo,  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  tne  various  significations. 
Here  Gcaenins  has  been  very  successful  in  seizing  holdf  of  the  pri- 
mary physiod  acceptation  ot  a  word.     This  he  lies  placed  first; 
and  the  other  significations  in  the  order  in  which  they  might  be 
sappooed  to  be  derived  from  the  primary.    Each  signification  and 
^a^constraction  is  supported  by  pertinent  citations ;  which,  when 
attended  with  any  peciuiar  difiScolty,  are  written  out  and  accom- 
Dtnied  with  a  literu  translation."     The  difierent  shades  of  mean- 
lUL  it  ia  truly  observed  in  the  preface,  can  never  be  set  in  a  clearer 
iSht  than  by  citing  the  passage  which  presents  the  word  in  iis  most 
dMimniished  situation,  with  relation  to  other  words.  **  Such  a  view 
oTum  diflatent  meanings  of  a  vrord  is  the  best  commentary  on  all 
tie  piBMcni  cited.   Where  the  diflerent  significations  of  a  root  ap- 
Mar  toteve  no  logical  connection,  they  are  distinguished  by  Roman 
numerals;  in  other  cases  only  by  Arabic  tiumerals.    Gesenius  has 
intiodttcwl  into  his  lexicon  many  Ihinm  which  other  lexicographers 
either  wholly  or  partially  omit;  as  (1.)  A  full  account  of  the  con- 
atruction  of  verbs  vrith  diflerent  prepositions  and  particles.    This 
ia  the  more  necemry.  as  the  Hebrews  have  no  composite  verbs, 
but  vaiy  tfie  signification  of  die  verb  by  means  of  the  preposition 
IbUowiitf ,  ae  in  other  languages  by  the  preposition  in  composition. 
tt)  A  m  explanation  of  phrases  and  idioins^  very  important 
part  of  a  good  lexicon.    (3.)  A  nouce  of  poeucol  vvords  and  inflec- 
liona.  with  the  corresponding  prosaic  expression.    v4.}  A  nouce  of 


the  peculiarities  of  the  more  modem  Hebrew,  In  di!ifinL>lon  fmtD 
the  more  ancient  (5.)  An  account  of  those  words  irhich  are  i]er«c. 
tive  in  some  of  their  forms,  which  are  therefore  borrowed  fitw 
some  other  word,  like  the  anomaloos  verbs  in  Greek.  Geseoin 
first  attended  to  this  class  of  words  in  the  Hebrew."  In  preporioe 
his  translation  for  the  press,  Professor  Leo  has  not  coofbied  hmti 
to  merely  rendering  the  Hebrew  and  German  into  die  Enilish  laa. 

Ci^e,  but  has  made  various  improvements,  which  render  liui 
xi(K>n  preferable  to  every  other.  First  he  has  retained  the  orJA 
nal  pre&ce  of  Gesenius,  in  which  reasons  are  asmgned  lor  retaiaJM 
an  old  expression,  or  adopting  a  new  one.  I  jrther, in  orders 
affiird  beginners  an  opportunity  of  becoming  more  readily  acqaaiated 
with  the  various  forms  of  the  coniugations  of  the  verhi,  he  hai 
added  to  each  root  of  them  the  number  of  coniuffations  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Bible.  He  has  also  verified  all  the  citations  oT  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  with  Van  der  Hooght's  edition,  and  hai  thu 
tacitly  corrected  many  errors  which  had  escaped  the  critieai  m 
of  Gesenius.  In  this  respect  the  translation  has  sn  advantage  t^er 
the  original  Lastly,  JVfr.  Leo,  having  compared  Gesenioi'g  Ger- 
man  abridgment  of 'his  lexicon  with  his  own  translation,  and  do- 
covered  several  additions  and  icpravements,  he  has  inierwoTa 
them  in  his  work ;  and  has  subjoined  an  appendix,  ofntaloiqg 
an  alphabet  of  such  anomaloua  words  as  present  more  than  ofdinaiy 
difficulty  to  students. 

16.  GuilielmiGxaENiiThesaamePhilologieo-CriUciMLiogiia 
Hebr»»  et  Chaldee  Veteris  TeatamentL  Editb  altera  seonidaa 
radices  digesta,  priore  Genn»nic&  longe  auctior  et  emeadatia. 
Pan  L    Lipsie,  1827,  4to. ;  also  on  large  ^pKper  in  folio. 

Professor  Gesenius,  afler  making  preparations,  for  levera]  jan, 
for  a  full  and  complete  Thesaurus  of  the  Hebrew  Isngiiag^.id  H^ 
brow  and  Latin,  printed  the  first  portion  of  it  so  loiic  since  as  i$ 
year  1827 ;  but  proceeded  no  further  with  this  wok.   fiat  u  the 
mean  time  he  hais  brought  out  two  manual  ediUoiw  in  Gennan  aai 
Hebrew,  which  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  Hebrew  and  Engli^ 
Lexicon,  noticed  in  the  next  paragraph.    The  following  are  ^ 
leading  characteristics  of  this  Thesaurus  s-^l.)  Bein^r  uoeaM  ^ 
scholars,  and  not  for  begiimen,  the  work  is  amuigsd  in  stpohn. 
cal  order,  while  the  Manuals  are  in  alphabetical  «der.  i^  All  im 
proper  names  are  included  and  illustrated.    (3.)  In  quotiag  a  pu. 
sage  in  which  a  word  is  found,  in  general  ttU  such  puaaiei  an 
given,  unless  where  the  number  is  gaeat  and  the  citstioD  «  thee 
would  be  unimportant    (4.)  Whenlhe  author  difien  iron  the  »• 
ceived  opinions  or  sometimes  from  himsdf,  the  reasons  aregiVto  it 
length,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  rashness.  f6 )  In  thedtitioo 
of  authorities,  reference  is  more  frequently  had  to  the  older  iBi» 
preiers,  and  every  where,  as  much  as  poaaiUe,  to  the  n/timite 
soureos.    (Andover  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  188.}  Hieportioo 
already  published  comprises  the  fint  Uiree  letters  of  the  alpoabet  *, 
the  work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  more  parts  or  aiOBben.  Tiers 
are  copies  on  thick  folio  paper,  the  typographical  execo^  of 
which  is  truly  beautiful. 

16.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Including  the  Biblical  Cfaddee,  from  the  German  Wortu  of  ProC 
W.  Gesenius.  By  Josiah  W.  Gibbb,  A.M.  Andovei  (North 
America},  1824,  royal  8vo.  London,  1827,  8to.  Second  di* 
tion,  1832,  8i)f» 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  Hebrew  and  £n^liih  Uzm 
Its  basis  is  the  German  abridgment  or  smaller  I^xicoa  n  rvl 
Gesenius,  which  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1815.  in8To.:bst 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  throughout  consulted  the  Thesaurus  or  Urger  l/u- 
con,  and  has  also  made  some  corrections  from  Geseniui's  later  pb- 
lological  works,  especially  his  (German)  ComiAentsiy  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  which  was  published  in  1820-21.  Still  further 
to  improve  his  Lexicon,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  not  only  corrected  mim 
errors  and  oversights  which  had  crept  into  the  original  iroffa « 
Gesenius,  but  has  also  commodiously  broken  the  aruclei  into  pan^ 
graphs;  making  each  si^ification  of  a  word  to  cwnracnw a m* 
paragraph;  ana  he  has,  in  addition,  mentioned  under  each  noos. 
which  is  found  inflected  in  the  Old  Testament  the  decIenMon  to 
Which  it  belones.  as  nven  in  Prof.  Stuart's  Hebrew  Qnsm, 
which  is  noticed  in  p.  86.  , . 

The  first  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rcr.  Lasceisi 
Sharpe,  M.A.,  who  omitted  the  referencea  to  Prof.  StoartiOra* 
mar,  in  order  to  render  it  more  generally  useful.  ^"™*t'~ 
insure  greater  correctness,  the  Hebrew  words  were  pr'ntedj"™ 
the  second  edition  of  Gesenius's  "  Neues  Hebraiscbes  Handwjrtff- 
buch,"  which  appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  1825.  The  wcond  bodon 
edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hendenon.  v^  n 
prints  are  very  neatly  executed. 

17.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldakmm  >"  T^ 
Testamenti  libroa.  Lattn^  elaboravit,  multisque  modis  letmn' 
vit  et  auxit  Guil.  Gassiriua.    Lipaia,  1833,  8vo. 

The  third  ediUon  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  German  Le»wn" 
the  basis  of  this  work,  which  has  been  greatly  enlareed  and  ot 
proved.  It  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Thesaunu  deacnoea  lu 
No.  15.  supra. 

18.  A  Manual  Hebrew  and  English  Lericoa,  including  »« 
Biblical  Chaldee,  abridged  with  the  latest  ImprovemcnU  wo 
the  Worits  of  Profes«)r  W.  Gesenias,  and  designed  pwticu^j 
for  the  Use  of  Students.    By  Joai^h  W.  Gibbs,  A.M    Am 
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ver  [MawMchiMrtto],  1898,  8fO.  SecoM  edttiob,  i^viied  and 
enlarged,  New  Haven,  1833,  8vo.  Reprinted  at  London,  1888, 
8vo. 

This  manual  Lexicon  is  intended  to  embrace,  in  a  condensed 
Ibrm.  all  the  reMidti  of  the  preceding  loiter  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon.  It  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges,  a  d  for  all  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
study.  All  supposititious  me^aihgs,  resting  only  on  inference  and 
analogy,  are  excluded,  as  well  as  the  <|uoting  and  commenting  on 
passages  of  the  Bible.  Phrases  and  idioms  are  introducied  onlv 
sparingly ;  and  the  more  difficult  and  anomalous  forms  are  omitted. 
rMMTessor  Gibbs  has  announced  his  intehtion'of  supplying  this  last 
defect  l^  an  alphabecitid  vocabulary  of  difileuh  and  anomalous 
§aaaa>,  accompanied  with  a  full  analysis.  '  The  second  edition  was 
▼ery  carefully  revised  and  corrected  thfooghoul,  and  the  defini- 
tions of  nuny  words  were  improved.  This  Manual  is  Qinte  sufi9- 
cient  fur  all  common  purposes  of  the  Hebrew  student'  The  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language  is  much  facilitated  by  this  work.  "  oo 
cheap  and  manageable  a  Lbzieon  will  be  reckoned  « great  acqui- 
sition by  all  students,  and  especially  by  those  who  hayo  used  Ge8»- 
nius's  Or  Stuart's  grammar,  as  it  contains  reieranoas  to  them  in  the 
declension  of  nouns."  (British  Magazine,  May,  1833»  p.  5860  The 
London  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

19.  Lexiooa  Hebzs&-CfaaldaibQm,  in  qoo  btonee  voeee 'R<e'' 
bnee  et  ChaldsB  Lingne,  qosi  in  Veteris  Tetftamenti  Ubris 
occumint,  exhibentur,  adjectia  ubu^ue  genuinis  significationibtta 
Latinis.  Accurante  Chr.  Rbiiticcto.  Iteram  editiini>  emenda-' 
turn,  aactum  per  J.  Fr.  RiHKOPEy  denuo  adidit;  emendavil,  auxit, 
atque  in  ordinem  rodegit  alphabeticum^  A.  Ph.  L.  SjiuinwaiK, 
Hannovere,  1828,  dvo. 

80.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebra!cD^Latinum^6t  CbaldidOKBiblicum: 
auctore  J.  E.  Stadixb.    Landishuti,  1831,  8vo. 

21.  Lexicon  Mannale  Hebraieum  et  Chaldaieam:  anctore 
J.  B.  Glxiks.     Paris,  1831,  8vo. 

22.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et></haldaiciim  in  Libros  Veteris 
Testamenti,  ordine  etymologico  compositam.  Edidit  Emestus 
Fridericus  Lsopold.     Lipsie,  1832,  12mo, 

This  manual  Lexicon  is  compiled  expressly  for  the  nse  of  schools, 
and  those  who  are  commencing  their  sUidin  in  Hebrew  ItCemture. 
It  18  concise,  yet  comprehensive:  it  is  very. neatly  printed, ^and.ia 
the  cheapest  Hebrew  t«xicon  which  has  issued  irom  the  press. 

23.  Tbeaaori  Lingms  Hebraica^  e  Miadma  aogendi,  Paiti- 
cula  L  IL  m.  Auctore  Ant.  Theod.  HABTHiVKr  Rostochiiy 
1825-26,  4to. 

*^*  Those  who  are  oommenciqg  theii;  Hebrew  studies. with  &e 
book  of  Genesis,  will  find  Leusdens  Clavi^  Hebraica  Veiertt  Testa- 
menH  (Utrecht,  1683,  4ta),  and  Robertson's  Clavis  Pentaleuchi 
(Edinburgh,  1T70,  Norvici,  1824,  8vo.),  to  be  rery  liseAil  ^lanuals, 
as  Bythner'sliyraPrt^itoioa,  noticed  in  pag(a  9,  «€  this  Appendix, 
and  Messrs.  Kevworth  and  Jones!s  PrimjjM'  HUbrprnt  (noticed  tA 
p.  89.),  are  to  those  who  begin  with  the  book  of  naims.  ;0f  J.  H.: 
Meisner's  Nota  Veteris  Deslmnenti  Clavis,  only  two  volumes  have 
appeared  (Lipsiss,  1809,  8vo.) :  it  is  executed: on  the  plan  of  Lens.^ 
den's  or  Robertson's  works,  but  does  not  go  through  tne  Old  Testa- 
ment Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  Ibe  significations 
of  Hebrew  words  from  the  Septuagint  version ;  the  dinerendes  of 
which  irom  the  Hebrew  are  often  examined  and  accounted  for 
with  much  critical  acomen. 
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§  2.  HsvBsw  Lxxicmr  «»Ma«^  J^ttiTTi; 

An  Hebrew  and  English  Lexwon  witboul  Points ;  ini  whidi 
tha  Hebrew  end  Ghaldee  Words  of  tba  Old  Tealament  are  ex- 
plained'in  thfeir  leading  and  derived  Senses;  tlie  Derivafive 
Words  are  ranged  under  their  respective  Priihitfves,  and  the 
Meanings  assigned  to  each,  authorised  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  frequently  illustrated  ai)d  confirmed  by 
Citations  from  various  Authora.  By  John  Pahkhubbt,  MA. 
London,  1792,  4to.    Other  editions  in  royal  8vo. 

The. first  edition  of  this  worit  (the  value  of  yfihith  is  sufllciently 
attested  by  the  repealed  impressions  it  has  undeiwone)  appeared  in 
1762 ;  the  second  in  1778 ;  and  the  third  in  17^ ;  all  in  quarto. 
The  third  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  as -being  the  last  which 
was  corrected  oy  the  learned  author  himself,  who  closed  a  long  life 
of  study  and  of  piety  in  1797.  But  the  later  genuine  London  edi- 
tions, in  royal  8vo.,  being  printed  under  the  critical  eye  of  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  accomplished  daughter,  are  ntore  easy  of  purchase,  and 
iostly  claim  a  olace  in  the  library  of  every  student  The  Hebrew 
and  Chaklee  Orammara  above  noticed  are  prafixad  to  this  Lexi- 
con* 
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ORAMIURS  AND  LBXICONB  FOR  THX  ORBSK  TSfftAMSST^  AMC 
FOR  THE  8XPTUA01NT  YER810N. 

§  1.  osimtARfl  Aim  <ynnt!i  tsxatisss  osr  trk  lavovaox  of 

TRS  HrXW   TX8TAlfS2(T. 

A  Plaik  and  Easy  Gzeeic  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  tise  of 
Learners,  and  of  those  who  understand  no  oUier  Language  than 
Eg^liah.    By  John  pAaKHuasT,  M.A.    44o.  and  8vo. 

This  Grammar  is  prefixed  to  the  learned  author's  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon ;  which  is  noticed  in  p.  93.  infra* 

2.  De  Ver&  Natnid  atque  Indole  Omtionis  Grecib  Novi  Tea- 
tamentL  Auctore  Henrico  Plakgx.  Crottings,  1810.  [Also 
in  the  fint  volume  of  RoBelimfiller*a  Commentattonea  Theoio> 

**  The  little  tract  of  Professor  Planck  first  opened  the  way  fully  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  chamcter  of  the  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  unfolded  those  philological  pnnoiples  of- which  th* 
works  of  Wahl  and  Winer  were  intended  to  exhibit  the  piactical 
application.  Though  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  full  of  large  views; 
and  has  exerted  a  wider  infiueace  in  the  critical  world  than  all  the 
ponderoys  tomes  produced  during  the  centuries  of  the  Attic  Con- 
tioveisy'*  respecting  the  style  of  the  New  Testament.  (North  Aroe» 
rican  Review,  ibr  July,  1828,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  106.)  Two  Enalish 
translations  of  this  treatise  have  appeared ;  one,  in  the  fint  voitima 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository,  the  other,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 

8.  Orammattk  dea  Neuteirtaji&enilichen  Spvachidioms,  als  no» 
here  Grundbge  der  Neutestamentlichen  Exegese,  bearbeitet  von 
Di.  Georg.  Benedict  WiKxn.    Diitte  Anflage.    Le^g,  1830. 

The  first  edition  of  this  most  valuable  Granunar  appeared  at  Leip 
sic  in  1822,  and  was  translated  into  English  at  Andover  (Massa- 
chusetts) in  1825.  [See  the  next  article.]  In  1826  the  author  pul^ 
lished  a  second  edition,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  vo 
lome  of  excursus  on  some  of  the  more  important  topics  of  the  work. 
In  1890  the  present  (or  tliiid)  edition -was  published,  in  which  the 
ibrmer  volumes  are  united,  and  the  subjects  are  reduced  to  theiv 
proper  order.  Upon  the  elementary  materials  collected  by  Planck,^ 
and  augmented  by  his  own  long-continued  researches,  Dr.  Winer 
has  erected  a  grammatical  system  of  the  later  Greek  as  exhibited 
.in  the  New  Testament,  including  the  deviations  as  to  form  and 
'flexions  of  words,  but  having  re^rd  chiefly  to  the  syntax,  or  at 
least  to  the  use  of  words  in  connecaon,  as  well  as  to  the  structure  of 
sentences.  "  In  this,"  third  edition,  *'  the  author  has  also  given  the 
furdier  results  of  his  continued  studies;  and  especially  those  flow- 
in((  from  an  attentive  and  systetnatie  pmsal  or  all  the  later  Greek 
writers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  labours  of  nanck  and 
Winer  have  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  have  placed  the  charac- 
ter of  it  in  a  light «o strong  and  definite,  that  its  general  features  can 
be  no  longer  mistaken  or  perverted."  (Andover  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  1.  p.  640.) 

.  4.  A  Qreek  Giammar  of  the  New  Testamam  translated  from 
the  German  of  George  Benedict  Wikkb,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Erlangen.  By  Moaea  Stuart,'  Professor  of  Stto^  Litetatoire 
in  the  Tbeol.  Seminary,  Andover,  And  Edward  Robinson;  Asdia- 
taut  inslruotor  in  tha  same  Department.  Andover,  1825.  Large 
Bvob 

This  is  a  translation  of  die  first  edition  of  the  preceding  work 
The  Anglo-American  translators  have  fpeatly  increased  the  value 
of  this  Grammar  by  verifying  all  the  rmerenclBs  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  the  addition  of  numerous  learned  notes,  which  are 
designated  1^  the  initials  of  their  respective  names. 

6.  Grammatica  Lingue  GbrBciB  quft  N.  T.  Scriptores  nsi  jninty 
composite  a  Joanne  Carolo  Guilelmo  Alt.  Halia  Saxonuniy 
1829,  8vo. 

A  valuable  grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  The  author  professes  to  have  availed  himself  of  die  labours 
of  Winer,  so  far  as  they  had  been  published. 

6.  De  Modoram  Usa  in  NovoTeataoiento:  Qiusstibnis  Cham- 
maticsB  Pars  prima,  Indicatlvi  Usum  explicana.  Scripalt  Carelua 
Henricus  Adalbert  Lipstos.    Lipsis;  1827,  9vo; 

7.  Remaiks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  Hh^  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament :  containing  many  new  Proofii  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  firom  Passages  which  are  wrongly  trans- 
lated in  the  common  English  VerBioD.  By  Granville 'BaA&». 
Second  edition.    Durham  and  London,  1803,  12mo. 

8.  Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  respecting  his  Re 
marks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Gredc  Text  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  Christopher  WonnswoRTH  [now  D.D.] 
London,  1802,  8vo. 
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9.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  applied  to  th«  Critidam 
and  lUiutration  of  the  New  Testament  By  T.  F.  MiDDLBTOHy 
D.D.  [late  Biahop  of  CalcutU.]  London,  1808.  Second  Edi* 
tkm,  Cambridge  and  London,  1838.  Third  Editbn,  London, 
1833,  8vo. 

The  value  of  BL«hop  Middleton's  traatiae  haa  been  too  lonfl[  and 
loo  well  known,  to  require  any  additional  leetimony  to  its  ments  in 
this  place.  The  oppoien  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  supreme 
divinity  cavilled  at,  but  could  not  fairly  refute,  the  convincing  i»hi- 
lological  prooft  accumulated  by  Bp.  M.  The  tecond  impression 
was  very  carefully  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Scbolefieu),  AM. 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
tkwi  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  who  added  many  valu* 
able  remarks  and  illustrations.  An  Abstract  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Article,  chiefly  derived  from  Bishop  Middleton's  treatise,  is 
jwefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  with  English  notes,  printed  in  1831. 

10.  Joannia  VAir  Voobst  Animadversionea  de  Usu  Verbonim 
earn  PnBpositionibua  compositorum.  Pan  I,  Lugduni  Batavo- 
nim,  1818.    Pan  IL  1838,  8vo. 

It  is  an  important  philological  question,  whether  the  prepositions, 
which  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  prefixed  to 
the  verbs  employed  by  them,  are  useless  (as  Prof.  Fischer  asserted), 
or  are  designed  to  determine,  strengthen,  or  restrain  the  sense  of  a 
word,  and  whether  in  consequence  they  ousht  to  be  taken  specially 
into  consideration.  M.  van  Voorst  establishes  this  last  opinion ; 
and  in  the  second  part  of  his  disquisition  he  has  happily  illustrated 
the  force  and  meanmg  of  several  words  occurring  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. (M6hmges  de  Religion,  tom.  vi.  pp.  1M2,  243.  Niames, 
1882.) 

11.  Christiini  Abrahami  Wahl  Commentatio  de  Particols  Et 
et  Pmpoaitionia  Ejt  apnd  N.  T.  Scriptores  Usu  et  Potestate. 
Lipeis,  1887,  8vo. 

18.  Joh.  Aug.  Henr.  Tittkakkx  de  Synonymia  in  Novo  Tee- 
tamento  Liber  Primus.  Adjecta  sunt  aha  ejusdem  argumenti, 
Lipeis,  1829. — Ejusdem,  Liber  secundua.  Poet  mortem  auctoria 
edidit,  alia  oposcula  exegetici  argumenti  adjedt,  Guilielmua  Be- 
cher,  A.M.  Lipass,  1832,  8vo. 

12*.  Remarks  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  by 
John  Henry  Tittmann,  D.D.  TransUted  by  the  Rev.  Edwaid 
Craig,  M.A.    Edinburgh,  1833-34, 8  vols,  amall  8vOb 

The  obiect  of  Dr.  Tittmann  was,  to  investigate  the  comparativo 
fiirce  of  those  words  in  the  New  Testament,  which  appear  to  be 
synonymous,  that  is,  which  range  under  a  common  genus,  as  hav- 
ing one  generic  idea  in  common ;  but  each  of  which  have,  in  addi- 
tion, a  specific  difibrence  of  meaning.  Of  these  he  has  given  an 
extensive  list,  which  wiU  be  of  groat  service  to  future  lexicogra- 
phers of  the  New  Testament ;  anffthe  present  work  consists  of  en- 
larged observations  upon  some  of  these  synonyms.  They  exhibit 
the  result  of  deep  erudition.  The  work  is  well  translated,  and  is 
enriched  with  some  valuable  notes  by  the  author  of  the  tnnslap 
tion,  which  forms  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 


^   8.  OLOSSARISS  AVn  LBXIC0V9  TO  THE  OBBBK  TXBTAXBRT. 

Nomerous  Lexicons  to  the  Greek  Teatament  have  been  pub- 
liahed  at  different  timea,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by  Schleusner, 
at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  hia  Lexicon ;  and  the  defects  of  which 
aie  considered  by  J.  F.  Fischer  in  his  "  Prolusiones  de  vitiia 
Lexicorum  Novi  Teslamenti,  Lipais,  1791,"  8vo.  The  cauaes 
why  the  lexicography  of  the  New  Testament,  until  of  late  years, 
has  not  been  etudied  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  Lexicon,  are  aped- 
fied  by  J.  Brochitfr  in  hia  "  Idea  Lexicographie  Novi  Testa- 
menti.  Haunis,  IHSS,**  8vo.  The  following  are  those  moat 
deserving  of  attention  :— 

1.  Glossarium  Gnscum  in  Sacroa  Novi  Fcsderis  Libros»  ex 
M8S.  primus  edidit,  notisque  iniustravit  Joannea  Albxrti. 
Ludg.  Bat.  1735,  8vo. 

8.  Oloass  SacnB  Hbstchii,  OnBce.  Ex  universo  illias  Opere 
in  Usum  Interpretationis  Libr.  Sacr.  exoerpait,  emendavit,  notia- 
que  illustravit  Jo.  Chr.  Gottlieb  Emesti.  Acceaserunt  Gloaan 
Gnscs  in  Psalmos,  ex  Catalogo  Manoscriptorum  Bibliothece 
Taurinenais  denao  edits.    Lipais,  1786,  8vo. 

8.  Sums  et  Phatoriiti  Glosse  Sacre  Grsci,  cum  spicUegio 
Gkns.  88.  Hesychii  et  Etymologici  Magni :  congessit,  emenda- 
vit, et  notis  illustravit,  J.  C.  G.  Emesti.    Lipsia,  1786, 8vo. 

Schleusner  has  extracted  the  most  valuable  matter  from  these 
works,  and  inserted  it  in  his  well-known  and  excellent  Greek  Lex- 
icon to  the  New  Testament 

4.  Critica  Sacra :  containing  Observations  on  all  the  Radioea 
ot  Ihe  Hebrew  Wuds  of  the  Old,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tea- 


tament   By  Edwaid  Lbioe,  Saq.    Londoa  1662,  fi>Iio,  with 
Sapplement. 

This  work  was  fint  published  in  1639  and  1646,  in  4to.  Tba 
Iblio  impression  of  1668  is  the  beat  Eng^lish  edition.  The  Cntiea 
Sacra  was  tranalated  into  Latin  and  prmted  at  Amsterdam,  y^Ai 
additional  observations  by  John  Heeaer,  1696,  in  folia  Mr.  Ukh 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  tame,  and  enjorc>d  £ 
friendship  of  Archbishop  Usher.  His  work  is  a  very  tmlnabie  hda 
to  the  uxidentanding  of  the  originiil  languages  of  the  sacred  wriT 
ings;  and  as  it  may  frequently  oe  obtained  at  a  low  pric«,  it  ur 
be  sobstitoted  for  either  of  the  Ibllowing  works,  which  a  itadaa 
may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  purchase.  The  Critica  Sacra  not  oeh 
gives  the  literal  aense  of  every  word  in  the  Old  and  New  Tea^ 
menti,  but  enriches  almost  every  definition  with  philological  n^ 
theological  notes,  drawn  from  the  publications  of  the  beat  mmm- 
rians  and  critics  then  extant  To  thia  work  most  aucceeduif  leo- 
coaraphen  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  been  greatly  in- 
debted. 

6.  Joannia  Kkolui  yocabularium  Biblicum  Nori  Teitajoeoti, 
ita  secundum  aeiiem  capitum  atque  versonm  adomatain,  ot  ia 
lectione  sacrorom  Novi  Teatamenti  Gned  Librorom  osum  pre- 
here  poaait  extemporalem.  Editio  nova,  anctior  et  emenditidr, 
additis  aubinde  pnster  Analysin  Grammaticimi  Vocamqae  TV 
nwta  Looonim  difBctlionim  explicationibna.    Lipsie,  1777,  Sm 

6.  Novum  Lexicon  GrBco-Latinum  in  Novum  Teitameatoo 
congeasit  et  variis  oboervationibus  phjiologicts  illustravit  Jotmm 
Friedericus  Schlsush xr.  Lipais,  1819.  4  parts  in  3  Tok  8ia 
Glaegus,  1824.    4to.  and  also  in  3  vola.  8vob 

This  is  the  fourth  and  best  edition  of  an  invaluable  work;  At 
fint  am>eared  at  Leipsic  in  1791 ;  the  second  in  1801 ;  snd  the  tiuri 
in  1808.  An  elegant  reprint  of  ihia  Lexicon  was  execoied  at  die 
Univenity  press,  £dinburKh,in  1814,  in  two  vols.  8vo.:  iheGcmu 
quotations  mtroduced  by  ochleusner  are  in  this  edition  traiHlattd 
into  English  by  the  editnrs,  M essn.  Smith,  Stranchoo.  and  Dicfceo- 
son.  Another  reprint  of  this  Lexicon  issued  from  the  Glufm 
I»ress  in  1817,  also  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  The  fourth  Leiptic  edi 
tioQ  contains  many  uddkimud  word;  and  new  observatiaDB»  whicft 
are  intenpersed  through  the  work.  The  Preface  oontaios  a  wmi 
philippic  against  the  t^t)  reprints  just  noticed.  The  Gkugow  edi- 
tions of  18S4  are  elegantly  printed  both  in  one  volume,  4ta  ud  is 
two  vols.  8va> 

7.  Lexicon  Gnsco-Latinnm  in  Novum  TestamentiinL  Coo 
gessit  Joh.  Friedor.  Schleusner ;  in  cooaqpendiom  ndqiit  Jouoei 
CxnsT,  LL.D.    London,  1826,  8vo. 

''The  main  principle  of  this  volume  is  that  it  contaioiilIScUeai 
ner's  Lexicographical  interpretations,  together  with  hii  Scriptora 
references,  and  this  without  abridgment;  while  nothing  ii  ncri 
ficed  but  what  in  a  majority  of  instances,  may  be  adnntageooily 

dispensed  with Dr.  Carey*s  name  is  a  goaraaiee  far  nmct 

impressions.*'     (Eclectic  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  N.  S.  p  ISX)  Ito 
manual  Lexicon  is  very  neatly  printed. 

8.  Chriatiani  8GB0XT«xirii  Novum  Ijexicon  Graeo-IitliDiim 
in  Novum  Teatamentum :  post  J.  T.  Krebsium  recensnit,  et  rami 
obaervationibna,  philologida  et  critida,  locapletarit  6.  L  Siou. 
LipaisB,  1790,  8vo.i 

The  fint  edition  of  8choetgenius*s  Lexicon  was  |Hibliabed  it 
Leipsic,  in  1746 :  Kreb's  corrected  and  eidarged  editioD  appetnd 
also  at  Leipsic,  in  1765,  both  in  8vo.  Previously  to  the  appeanoet 
of  Sohleusner*s  work,  Spohn's  third  edition  was  jufl^r  ciniidend 
as  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testamen^w 
which  it  may  be  aubstituted  by  those  who  cannot  afibrd  to  paicfa« 
Schleusner's  volumes. 

9.  A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicon  to  the  NewTeai 
ment,  with  Examplea  of  all  the  irregular  and  more  diflicQith< 
flections.  By  J.  H.  Basb.  London,  1820 ;  second  e^im,  \^ 
18mo. 

This  little  volume  is  confessedly  a  manual  Lexicon  <<>r  M 
students  of  the  Greek  Testament  Its  author  has  care/bily  tm^ 
the  more  difiuse  explanations  of  other  Lexicons  ,*  but  it  u  ootm 
here  principally  because  it  contains  nearly  j|/l(y  articles  c(»dmo7 
omitted  in  other  Lexicons  of  the  New  Testameot,  sod  ^>^^^ 
supplied  from  ihe  fourth  edition  of  Schleusner  above  noticed.  Jm 
second  edition  is  much  enlarged,  and  so  materially  improved,  tim 
it  may  ahnost  be  regarded  as  a  new  work.    The  definiuoiu  mt 

»  Indispensable  as  the  Uzlcons of  Schleusner  and Spohnare to Mbfinj 
students,  the  aathor  cannot  omit  the  fbllowUis  salutary  advice  oi  mh^ 
Jebb  r-''  I  would,"  be  aajra,  "  earnestly  exhort  those  blbtod  5f«d»»  gj 
may  happen  to  use  (as  with  proper  eautien^  all  adronced  8tud«oti  ^ 
It  their  adrantaxe  to  use)  the  Lexicons  of  Spohn  and  Schleuaier  m  >« 
New  Teatament  and  those  of  Bchleosner  and  Bretichnclder  ^f^ 
tuagfnt  and  Apocrypha,  to  be  particularly  on  their  f oard  .«t«'°*j,JrL| 
identity  of  meaning,  in  words  whose  ordinary  signification  iitnyiaWj. 
aynonymotts.    In  such  cases  let  the  cited  pasaases  be  careitu  r  exw 

"       "        BStead  of  aynonymoaa,  there  wlU«o*J55 


and  I  ventare  to  afflrm  that,  Instead  of  aynonymoaa, 


veraally  be  found  an  Important  variation  of  meanink  between  ^'^^ 
members :  coomiooly  a  progresa  in  the  sense,  but  aways  i<*^"  *  "  .i.  \fn 


memoera :  conunoniy  a  profresa  in  tne  sense,  oui  biw>/*  '     /  mur.h  I'M 
aa  will  quite  auperaede  the  neceaslty  of  resorting  to  an  ^"^'^f'^^^^uxtA 
an  unprtctdtntedt  acceptation  of  the  terms  employed.''  Bp>  '^^^ 
Uteiature,  p.  61. 
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bMD  uBfdififlti;  refweDCM  ere  made  to  pena|see  in  which  wordi 
ere  used  in  peculiar  acceptation* ;  and  examples  are  quoted  of 
nnuBual  combinations  of  language.  While  eyeiy  thine  has  been 
i«Uined  which  adapted  this  Lexicon  to  the  wants  of  the  mere 
learner,  the  author  has  aimed  to  accommodate  it  also  (as  far  as  its 
limits  would  permit)  to  die  use  of  those  whose  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  is  more  critical  and  discriminating. 

10.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  which  the  quantity  of  all  the  doubtful  Vowels  is  care- 
Ailly  marked,  and  Genealogical  Tables  connected  with  the  Sa- 
cred History  are  annexed.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Laiko,  LL.D. 
London,  1821,  Svob 

"  It  is  a  convenient  work  for  all  who  wish  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  die  Original,  without  making  any  further  progress  in  the 
language.'*    (British  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  409,  410.) 

11.  Clavis  Philologica  Novi  Testamenti,  auctore  Christophoro 
Abrahamo  Wabl.  Lipeia,  1822, 2  tomia,  8vo.  Editio  aecunda, 
anctior  et  emendatior.    Lipaie,  1829,  2  tomia,  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  expreasly  designed  for  those  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  purchase 
Schleusner's  Lexicon.  It  is  founded  on  the  philological  principles 
first  developed  by  Professor  Planck,  in  his  elaborate  dissertation 
'  De  VerA  ffaturh  atque  Indole  OnUionis  Oraca  Novi  Teatamenti,'* 
noticed  in  page  91.  tttpra,  **  It  was  the  object  of  the  author  to 
bring  into  a  moderate  compass  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most 
extended  investigations  into  both  the  philology  and  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  volume ;  so  that  they  might  be  made  univenally  ac- 
ceflBible,  and  be  adapted  to  the  daily  convenience,  and  habitual 
nse,  of  every  student.  The  work  was  intended  to  embrace  simply 
Ae  results,  without  the  j^rooeaaes,  of  investigation ;  with  references 
to  authorities  sufficient  to  verify  those  results,  should  the  student 
wish  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  further.  That  such  is  the  plan  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  view,  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  successfully 
accomplished  that  purpose.  The  object  of  a  lexicon  is  not  a  com- 
mentary— ^not  the  cxhioition  of  a  system  of  theology :  it  is  designed 
simply  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  by  which  he 
is  to  aid  himself  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  a  writer,  and  making 
out  practically,  if  not  formally,  a  commentary  for  himself  To  do 
this  fully  he  must  of  course  go  back  to  the  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  which  the  lexicon  itself  was  drawn.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  moreover,  a  j^reat  deal  of  the  merit  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  power  which  the  writer  may  poasoss  of  condensing  his 
thoughts,  and  expressing  them  in  terms  at  once  concise  and  pei^ 
spicuous.  In  this  respect  we  think  that  a  high  rank  must  be  as- 
signed to  Wahl ;  and  that  he  is  far  removed  both  from  the  diffiise- 
neea  of  Parkhurst,  and  from  that  prolixity  and  unnecessary  copious- 
Dees  for  which  Schleusner  is  distinguished."  (North  American 
Review  for  July,  1826,  vol  xxiii.  pp.  106, 107.)  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repositoiy  (pp.  554—^568.)  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate comparative  criticism,  by  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle,  on  the 
respective  merita  of  Wahl*s  Lexicon  and  of  that  by  Dr.  Bretschnei- 
dor,  No.  14.  infra. 

12.  Clnvis  Novi  Testamenti  Philologica  niibua  Scholanun  et 
Juvenum  Theologis  atudiosommaeoommodata.  Anctore  Chris- 
tophoro Abrahamo  Wahl.    Editio  minor.    Lipei»,  1891,  4to. 

This  abridgment  of  Dr.  WahFs  second  edition  of  his  larger  Lexi- 
con fills  343  closely  printed  pages  in  large  4to.  Professor  Tholuck, 
of  Halle,  statea  that  it  **  is  very  well  done,  although,  viewed  in  the 
liffht  of  a  truly  Christian  theology,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
The  Spirit  of  God  moves  not  upon  the  waters."  (Andover  Biblical 
Repository  for  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

13.  Greek  and  Englidi  Lexicoii  to  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  Clavia  Philologica  of  Christ  Abraham  Wahl.  By  Edward 
RoBiKsoir,  A  Jf  .,  Aaaiatant  Inatractor  in  the  Department  of  Sa- 
cred Literature,  ThecL  Sem.  Andover.  Andover  [Maseachuaetto], 
1825,  royal  8vo. 

Though  modeatly  announced  as  a  translation  from  Wahl's  Clavis, 
this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  work  is,  in  &ct,  a  new  Lexi- 
con to  the  New  Testament,  cmnposed  vridi  ^^reat  caro  and  accuracy. 
The  texts  cited  by  Wahl  have  all  been  venfied  and  corrected ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  references  to  classic  authors  have  been  corrected, 
where  Mr.  Robinson  could  have  access  to  the  editions  consulted  by 
Wahl.  Many  of  the  definitions  have  been  framed  de  novo  from  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  fiom  the  very  general  Latin  defini- 
tions either  of  Wahl  or  Schleusner;  and  where  any  important  re- 
mark or  illustration  could  be  derived  from  Schleusner  or  from  other 
sources.  Air.  R.  has  carefully  introduced  it.  But,  besides  the  labour 
of  a  general  revision,  he  nas  introduced  various  improvements, 
which  |(reatly  enhance  the  value  of  his  Lexicon.  Wahl  had  par- 
tially given  the  various  oonatruetions  of  verbs  and  adjectives  with 
their  casea:  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  this  in  every  instance  through- 
out :  he  has  further  endeavoured  to  make  each  article,  as  far  as  was 
poaaible,  include  a  reference  to  every  passa^^e  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  woid  is  found :  the  result  is,  that  his  Lexicon  is, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  concordance  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  last  improvement  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  relates 
to  the  mode  of  printing.  In  the  original  Clavis  of  Wahl,  the  arti- 
daa  are  printea  in  a  solid  fonn,  without  any  divisions  whatever, 
•nd  on  an  inferior  paper,  which  renden  the  book  by  no  means 


ptooaant  to  read. '  Mr.  Robinson  haa  caused  diem  to  be  prmted  in 
double  columns,  and  has  broken  them  into  convenient  jnraaraphs 
The  student  who  can  afibrd  to  purohase  this  Lexicon,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Parkhurst's  valuable  work  (which  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber, at  len^h,  of  illustrations  from  classic  authors  as  well  as  from 
modem  writers),  will  possess  a  rich  treasure  of  sacred  philology. 

14.  Lexicon  Manuale  Gneoo-Latinum  in  Libros  Novi  Testa* 
menti,  auctora  Carolo  Gottlieb  Bbbtschnxibsb.  Lipais,  1824; 
Editio  aecunda)  anctior  et  emendatior,  Lipeie,  1829,  2  tomia^ 
8vo.' 

This  manual  Lexicon  exhibits  a  less  strict  adherence  to  the  philo* 
logical  principles  devek^ied  by  Planck  and  Wahl,  above  noticed. 
The  illustrations  are  drawn  more  frequently  from  the  Septuagint 
and  the  apocryphal  books,  and  also  from  the  apocryphal  gospels 
published  by  Fabricius,  with  which  he  is  intimately  acquainted ; 
and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  imparu  the  chief  value  to  Dr 
Bretschneider's  work. 

16.  A  Greek  and  Engliah  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament : 
in  which  the  Words  and  Phraaea  oocunring  in  thoae  Sacred 
Books  are  distinctly  explained,  and  the  meanings  assigned  to 
each,  authorized  by  References  to  Passages  of  Scripture,  and  fre- 
quently illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Citations  from  the  Old  Tee- 
tament  and  from  the  Greek  Writers.  To  this  Woik  is  prefixed 
a  plain  and  easy  Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Leam- 
era,  and  thoae  who  underatand  no  other  Language  than  English. 
By  John  PAHKHuasT,  M.A.  A  new  Edition,  comprising  the 
more  valuable  Parte  of  the  Works  of  some  later  Writers.  By 
Hugh  James  Ross,  B.D.    London,  1829,  royal  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  and  admirable  Lexicon  to 
the  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1769,  the  second  in  1794,  both  in 
quarto ;  the  third  in  royal  octavo,  with  the  learned  author's  faiat 
corrections,  and  with  large  additions,  in  1798.  These  have  been 
retained  in  the  numerous  impressions  which  have  subsequently 
appeared.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  third  and  last  edition, 
sacred  philolosy  has  received  great  accessions ;  and,  a  new  edition 
being  required,  the  proprieton  of  this  work  confided  it  to  the  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  who  has  conferred  a  hieh  obligation  on 
biblical  students  by  the  manner  in  which  he  lias  revised  and 
edited  die  work.    The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  by  him : — 

1.  As  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  at  least  a  great  admirer  of  (he  peculiar 
oosmological  opinions  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  had  introduced  many 
etymologies  wnieh  were  in  the  highest  degree  fanciful  and  uncer* 
tain,  these  etymologies,  and  the  i>hiIo8ophical  opinions  of  the 
Hutehinaonian  school,  have  been  omitted. 

2.  Valuable  as  Mr.  Parkhurst's  work  confessedly  was,  it  was 
defective  in  accunte  discrimination  between  the  various  senses 
of  the  same  word.  Great  inconvenience  had  also  arisen  from  the 
paucitv  of  instances  given  under  each  head,  and  the  looseness  of 
the  references  to  profane  authors.  These  defects  had  altogether 
banished  Mr.  P.'s  Lexicon  from  the  shelvea  of  the  critical  reader, 
who  had  supplied  its  place  by  the  labours  of  recent  German  lexi- 
ccMiraphers,  especially  those  of  Schleusner,  Bretschneider,  and 
Wwl.  Mr.  Rose  has  supplied  both  these  defects,  partly  from  his 
own  reaearehes,  but  principally  from  the  valuable  works  of  the 
scholars  just  named. 

3.  Vanous  important  additions  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Park* 
bnrat*s  comprehensive  Greek  Grammar  to  the  New  Testament 
from  the  genecal  Greek  Gramman  of  the  Professors  Buttman  and 
MatUiisB. 

4.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  attending  to  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  distinguished,-  by  a  convenient 
mark,  thoae  words  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old :  and  he  has  added  in  such  cases  examples  from  the 
apocryphal  writinjgs  where  such  instances  are  found. 

Mr.  Rose's  additions  to  the  present  edition  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackets  [  ] ;  and,  by  enlarging  the  pages  (which  exceed  the 
number  in  the  ibrmer  editions  by  more  than  two  hundred),  by 
omitting  altogether  the  moat  fanciful  etymologies  of  Parkhurst,  aa 
well  as  by  throwing  much  leaa  important  matter  into  notes,  and 
entirely  rewriting  many  articles,  Mr.  Rose  has  added  at  least  one 
third  of  new  matter  to  this  work ;  which,  in  its  present  greatly 
improved  state,  is  indispensably  neceasary  to  every  one  who  u 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  critical  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament 

16.  A  Greek-Englbh  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  trans* 
fated  from  the  Greek-Latin  Lexicon  of  John  Dawson,  A.B.,  and 
considerably  enlarged :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Outline  of  Greek 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Biblical  Studenta  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a  Classical  Education.  By  W.  C.  Tatior,  A.M.  Lon* 
don,  1831,  8vo. 

§  3.  LSXICOITB   TO   THE    SeFTUAOIST   VsltSIOir. 

I.  Jo.  Chriflttani  Bixl  Novua  Theaaurua  Philologicua ;  aivc 
Lexicon  in  LXX.  et  alioa  Interpratea  et  Scriptorea  Apocryphoa 
Veteria  Testamenti.  Ex  Autoria  MScto  edidit  ac  prsfatoa  est 
E.  H.  Mutzenbecher.    Haga  Comitum,  1779-80,  3  tomia,  Rt« 

•  See  the  note  in  p.  92 
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Lexiei  in  IntarpnlM  Gmom  V.  T.  bmxiim  SciiphirM 
Apoeryphos  8picil(^iuin  I.  et  IL  Poet  Biellam  oongMait  et 
edidit  Jo.  Fried.  ScmsrsirsR.    Lipns,  1764-86. 

Lexici  in  Intorpretee  Onecos  V.  T.  maxime  Scriptoret 
Apociyphot  SpicilDgia.  Foot  Biellam  et  Schleunemm  con- 
goesit  et  edidit  C.  G.  Bhxtscbjtsidxh.    Lipeia,  1805, 8to. 

%.  Novue  TheMonifl  Philologico-Criticiu,  eive  Lexicon  in 
LXX.  et  reliquoe  hiterpretet  Ghsooe,  ic  Scriptoiee  Apoeiyphbe 
Veteris  Testamenti ;  poet  Bielium  et  alioe  Tiroe  doetoa  congeaeit 
ctadidit  Johannes  FriedericniScHLxueirxm.  lipetB,  18S0, 1881; 
in  6  parts  or  vols.  8Ta  Gbsgueet  Loodini^  18t2.  In  thfee 
ditck  volumes,  6vo. 

On  the  baais  of  Biers  Lexicon  and  his  oontinaaton,  SchleQsner 
has  produced  a  Lexicon  for  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  which, 
for  philological  research,  is  surpassed  only  by  his  Lexicon  for  the 
Hew  Testament 

The  edition  which  in  182S  issued  from  the  University  Press  at 
Glaagow,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  printsn,  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  M. 
Duncan,  as  well  as  on  the  in]blisher(Mr.  R.  Priestley),  at  whose 
expense  it  was  undertaken:  it  is  very  beAuiifuUv'  executed.  In 
this  edition,  many  typographical  errors,  particularly  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  quotations,  have  been  corrected  {  and  the  references 
to  the  chapters  and  vems,  which  in  the  foreign  edition  are  nid 
to  be  very  inaccurate,  have  been  carefully  amended.  Professor 
Scfaleusner's  German  explanattons  of  particular  words  uniformly 
have  EngUMk  trandatiana  attached  to  them;  and  to  the  third 
volume  there  is  appended  an  index  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occur- 
ring  in  the  work,  together  with  a  collation  of  verses  and  chapters, 
as  set  out  respectively  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Septuagint 
superintended  by  Wechel  and  Bos.  The  former  of  these  will  m  a 
great  measure  supply  the  want  of  a  Hebre#  Lexicon.  This  Ap- 
pendix, which  filb  nearly  three  hundred  pages,- is  not  to  b6  fbund 
m  the  Leipsic  edition. 

3.  E.  G.  A.  BdcKXL  Nova  Glavis  in  Gvbcos  Interpmtes  Yet^ 
ris  Testamenti,  Scriptoresque  Apocryphos,  ita  adomata  ut  etiam 
Lexici  in  Novi  FoBdeiis  Libros  usum  prabere  posiit,  atque  Edi- 
tionis  LXX.  Interpretum  Hexaplaris,  Specimina,  4to.  Lipsia, 
1820. 

This  work  was  never  completed.  In  the  fomth  volume  of  the 
Commentationee  Theologica  (pp.  195 — ^863.),  edited  by  MM.-Vel- 
thusen,  Kuinoel,  and  Ruperti,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  CUtvia  Rdu 
quiarum  Vertionum  Oracarum  V.  T.  by  John  Frederick  Fischer : 
It  contains  only  the  letter  A.  Both  these  intended  publications  are 
superseded  by  Schleusner*s  elaborate  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint 
just  noticed. 

4.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  originally  a  Scripture  Lexi- 
con, and  now  adapted  to  the  Classics,  vrith  a  Greek  Grammar 
prefixed.  By  Greville  Ewure.  Glasgow  and  London*  1827, 8vo. 

The  third  edition,  greatly  improved,  of  a  truly  valuable  Lexicon ; 
the  first  edition  appeared  at  Glasgow  in  IBOI,  and  the  second  in 
1812.  **  From  its  size,  cheapness,  and  laudable  brevity  (in  most 
respects),  this  book  is  capable  of  becoming  ffenerally  useful."  (Bri- 
tish Critic  and  Theological  Review,  vol.  ui.  p.  326.)  The  Gram- 
mar is  sold  separately :  oesides  being  a  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  it  contains  many  valuable  observa- 
tioos  on  the  style  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament 


ssem^  priori  cnsnilafjbr,  IfiSOb  iC  ahonld  Mem  ftat  two 

of  this  treatise  were  printed  in  ifao  same  year.  (BibL  Suasex.  vel.  L 

part  ii.  p.  74.) 

2.  Brian!  WitToia  Diseertatio,  in  qtiA  de  Lingoia  Odentafi- 
bus,  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Samaritana,  Syriaca,  Arabics,  Persicas 
Armena,  et  Copta :  et  de  Textuom  et  Vevsionum*  qum  in  Compfaip 
tennbus,  Regiis,  Parisiensibnay  et  AngUcanis  Poly^oCtio  BiUii% 
habentur,  antiquitate,  authoritate,  et  usu,  breviter  diaooritux.  A»> 
cessit  Johannis  Wouweri  Synta^^  de  Graca  et  Lstiaa  BiUhn 
rum  Interpretatione.    Paventria,  1658,  12mo. 

This  dissertation  is  sometimes,  erraneoosly,  conlbiDi^ed  widi  tko 

S receding  work,  but  it  **  is  entirely  of  a  different  cluumcter.     It 
isplays, like  all  the  other  productions  of  the  leanood  author,  ranch 
sound  knowledge  and  learning.*'  (BibL  Sussex.  voL  i.  put  ii.  p.  74) 


3.  Job.  Henrid  HoTTiiroui'Giammatiea  ^naluor 
mm,  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  SyrinoB,  et  Aiabiea.  Aoeedift  Tecb- 
nologia  Lingua  Anbiea  'ITiw»logiflO'hiatorica<  nsiiluBiiigai^ 
1669,  4to. 

4.  Stephani  Momnrr  Oratio  Inttigitrali*  de  Lnagaanim  Oncn- 
talium  ad  intelligentiam  Sacra  Scriptnia  utilitate.  Lngduni 
Batavonun,  1686,  8vo. 

5.  SimoniaOcKLKii  IntrodnclioidLiiigiiasOrientafea.  Caa- 
tabrigia,  1706,  12dio. 

6.  Gulielmi  Gssxirii  et  J.  A.  Hotrxxinri  Rttdunenta  Orien> 
talia :  tea  Tabula  Yerborum,  Nominum,  et  Pronominura,  Hefar. 
et  Chald.  Syr.  Samar.  Rabbin.  .£thiop«  eom  brevi  Inatitntiooe 
Grammarira.  Pars  I.  Dialeotoa  Aramaas  com  Helwassi  eooi- 
pledena.    Lipaia,  1826, 4to. 


SECTION  IV. 

-ORAMIIABS  AMD  LBXIOOMS  OF  TBI  OOONATI  OR  KIRD^Xiy 

LAltOUAOBB. 

%  1.  DXHSBAX  TmXATIB  ■  Aim  VOLTOIOVT  OmAJOtASfl  OF  TBIT 

COGITATE  LAireUAOKS. 

I.  IiTTBonucTio  ad LectionemLinguarum  Orientalinm: 

HebraioiB.  Syriaca.  Ethiopicsk 

Chaldaica.  Aralnca.  Armena. 

Samaritana.  Fersica.  Copta. 

ConsiUwn  de  earum  studio  foeliciter  institnendo,  et  de  Lfbris 
<rM)s  in  hunc  finem  nbi  comparare  debent  ■  studioei .....  JPer 
Brianom  Waltoit,  S.T.D.    Lon^ni,  1656, 12ino. 

*Thit  little  tmct,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  "  is  really  well  writ- 
•sa.  and  must  have  been  very  useful  at  the  time  it  was  published, 
la  Ases  not  ooutain  grvsisiars  of  the  different  languages  mentioned 
ia  *•  tide,  but  only  the  different  alphabets,  and  directions  how  to 
■Bad  thess.  At  the  end  of  his  exposition  of  the  alphabet  of  each 
;  a  specimen  in  the  proper  chamcter^  each  litie  vi  which 
-  between  (too  others ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  literal  Latin 
ihe  original*  and  the  second,  the  letters  of  the  original 


$  2.  poLTaiorr  lxxicoks  or  tbi  Knrnus  laJtscaozs. 

1.  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebraicom,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacom, 
Samaritanum,  EUiiopicam,  Arabicom,  coniunctim ;  et  Penicum 
aeparatim.    In  quo  omnes  vocea  Hebraas^  Chaldam,  Sjna,  Sama* 
ritana,  Etiiiopica,  Arabica,  et  Peraioa,  tam  ManoaciripCiB,  qoam 
impreasis  Hbris,  cum  primis  autem  in  Bibliis  Polyglottia,  adfsctis 
hinc  inde  Armenia,  Turcieis,  Indis,  Japonids,  io^  oidineA^phs- 
betico,  sub  singulis  Radicibus  digesta,  continenttir,  Ac    Cui 
acoessit  brevia  et  harmonica  (quantum  fieri  potuii)  Gnrnmatica 
omnium  pracedentium  Linguarum  Delineation     Aothon  £d- 
mondo  Castblm,  S.TJ).  Regia  M.  ^  aacria :  langoa  Arsliica 
apud   Cantabrigienses  ProfeMre,  dbc     Londilii,  imprimebat 
Thomas  Royoroft,  LL.  Orientaltum  Typognphus  Rc^us,  1669, 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  work,  which  forms  the  companion  to  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott 
Bible  noticed  in  pages  20,  21  of  this  Appendix^  ia  perhaps  ikw 
greatest  and  most  perfect  undertaking  ot  the  kmd  hitheno  per- 
formed by  human  industry  and  learning.  '  "Dr.  GasfteB'  expended 
both  ha  fortune  and  his  life  in  this  immense  undertakiitf.  It  is 
true  he  had  help  from  several  learned  men.  Dr.  Muirair  Mnt  hia 
assistance  in  the  Arabic ;  Mr.  (aflerwards  Bishop)  Boveridge,  in  the 
Syriac ;  and  Dr.  Wansleb,  in  the  iEthiopic.  But  the peiaoa  to  whoa 
he  was  most  indebted  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Li|(htmot,  a  man  who, 
for  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition,  the  punty  of  his  raannen, 
and  the  extent  aiid  depth  of  his  literary  knowledger  had,  even  in 
that  a^e  of  profound  learning,  no  superior,  and  since  no  equal.  So 
implicitly  did  Dr.  Castell  d^nd  -on  his  judgment,  that  when  he 
b?gan  that  work,  in  1667,  he  wrote  m  himf  ibr  direction  iitid  advice, 
promising  either  to  pvooeed  in  orsuppreas  it,  as'  he  sholrid  determine. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  not  only  helped  on  this  immortal  work  by  his  eoun- 
sels,  corrections,  dsc.,  out  he  also  contributed  money,  and  procujcd 
subscriptions,  so  that  Dr.  Castell  acknowledged  that  there  was  no 
man  in  the  three  Unsdoms  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  When  Dr. 
Castell  sent  him  his  Lexicon,  he  acknowledged  that  it  owed  a  gnat 
part  of  its  perfection  to  his  learning' andiiMUMfy; and  thought  his 
name  should  occupy  a  distinntishM  plaoe  in  the  title>pege.  fht 
Persic  Lexicon  is  the  il>oitof  the  ioint  labour  of  himself  mm  Gdim 
This  part  of  Dr.  Castell's  work  has  been  undervalued  by  such  ss 
either  did  not  or  could  not  coiuult  it;  but  it  is  an  excellent  werit ; 
and  to  it  even  Meninaki  and  Richardaon  are  indebtedfbr  a  niahi' 
tude  of  articles.  Its  chief  fiiult  is  want  of  ^iistinct  arrangement; 
the  words  are  sadly  intermixed^  and  many  Perrian  words  are  print- 
ed with  Hebrew  j^pes,  probably  because  th^  had  but  lew  Persian 
characters.  Dr.  Castell  laboured  at  this  woi4  Ibr  seventeen  years, 
during  which  time  he  maintained  in  his  own  hoose,  at  his  owu 
cost,  seven  Englishmen  and  seven  lbreigners,as  writers,  all  of  whom 
died  before  the  work  was  finished.  The  names  of  those  respevtaUe 
literary  drudges  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  fieaides  the  1 1  OOOf.  of 
his  own  property,  which  this  great  man  ^expended  on  this  work,  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  18002.  more ;  and  not  being  aUe  to  make  up 
this  money,  he  was  constrained  to  make  applicaitlon  to  Ring- Charles 
II.  and  entreat  hiin,  n«  career  esset  prttwiium  U4  Itb&rtim  et  »umpiwtm 
—-that  a  prison  ttight  not  be  the  reward  of  so  many  laboure  and  sc 
much  eipense.  This  produced  a  letter  fiora  the  king,  in  1660,  to 
all  the  archbiahopa,  bisnops,  dukes,  lords,  and  noblas  of  the  realm 
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reoommending  the  worii,  and  eameitly  soliciting  pecimiary  aMi«t> 
■nee  in  behalf  of  its  diatre«ed  end  enbamawd  anthor;  which 
•nvas  foUowad,  three  jeafi  after,  by  ene  fiem  the  Archbiahopof 
Canterbuiy,  directed  to.  all  the  clar^,  on  the  tame  behalf;  and, 
afterwaxda,  by  another  fixmi  twentyooine  English  and  Irich  pre|ate% 
•ameatly  entreating  the  public  net  to  permit  this  great  man  to  sinh 
under  lua  laboora,  and  the  pecnniaiy  embarramments,  broaeht  on 
him  by  a  work,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  honour  of  God, 
the  promotion  of  leligion  end  learning,  and  consequently  the  good 
of  mankind.  U  it  not  atrange,  that  when  the  king  and  the  cler^ 
laid  fhia  to  much  to  heart,  and  recommended  it  tw  warmly,  the  au* 
thor*!  embairawmenta  should  ettll  continue  f  The  reason  seems  to 
have  been  thi»-4he  nation  was  impoverished,  and  thd  exchequer 
itself  emptied,  by  ^e  late  civil  wars. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  third  page  of  his  praihce,  he  makes  the  ibl* 
lowing  complaint  which  nascfamareen  read  without  pain  of  heart: 
— >Soci08  quideia  habui  in  hoc  opere,  sed  perexiguo  tempors  me- 
com  in  illo  commorantes,  nescio  an  dicam,  immensitate  laboris  plane 
•xterrite  Per  plures  annos,  jam  state  provectus,  et  una  cum 
patrimonio  sa^  corapeCenti,  exhaostis  etiam  animi  viribus,  oculis 
caligantibos,  eorporif  variis  in  hoc  opere  confnctis,  et  dislocatis 
membns,  relictus  sum  solus,  sine  amanuensi,  aut  vel  correctore 
ullo.'  He  died  in  1685.  Some  copies  of  this  Lexicon  have  in  the 
litle,  '  Loadini,  Scott,  1685;'  but  this  proves  nothing  more  than  a 
re-impreasion  of  the  title ;  for  there  never  was  a  second  edition  of 
the  work.*'  <Clarke's  Bibliogrephtcal  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  268— 
S7a)  For  other  interesting  particulani  concerning  Uiis  disunguish- 
•d  but  ill-reqaited  scholar,. see  Chalmeis's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  3»-400.) 

2.  y.  ScBivoLBBi  Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  Hebiaicum,  Chal- 
da^om,  Syriacum,  TalWudioo^^Rabfaiiiiciim,  et  AnbiconL  Hano- 
nm,  1612,  folio. 


§  3..«T»iAc  VBucxAma  xvn  lxxicoss. 

%*  Pwfu96r  Hafrnm  Aas  giten  a  Cotahfveef  off  lAe  Syriac 
Orammars and  Lancoiu  extant,  vploihe  year  18SS,  both  aneieniand 
Modern,  inieraperted  wUh  hMi^nipkiad  and  cniieal  remarks.  The 
modem  grammariane  art  MtMOur  in  nttmber ;  and  ^  lexicqgra- 
phere, eisteen.  (Grammat  SyriaC.  pp.  36-^9l)  Thote only  arehere 
noticed  which  are  meet  easily  procunMe,  and,  in  his  judgment,  most 
deserving  of  attejUion. 

1.  Theophili  Philippi  Christiani  Kaish  Commentariua,  quo 
Lingua  Aranmice  Usus  adjudicanda  et  interpretanda  plum  Nov! 
Testamcnti  loca,  ea  maxim^  qua  paxallela  sunt,  novis  exemplis 
defenditur.    Norimberga,  1831,  8vo. 

2.  Caroli  Schaxv  Opus  Aramaum,complectensGhRammaticaili 
Chaldaioam  et  Syriacam,  Sclecta  ex  Taxgumim,  cum  venione 
Latioa,  necnon  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  dec  Lugdoni  Batavonim, 
1686,  i2mo. 

The  Syriae  letters  are  expressed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  the 
work  oflrords  more  assistancsk  to  the  Clialdee  than  to  the  Syriae 
student.    (Hoffmamu  Gram.  Syr.  p.  52.) 

3.  Christ  Benedict!  Michaxlis  Syxiasmus ;  id  est,  Gramma- 
tica  X«ingua  Syriaca,  com  fimdamifinlis  neoeasariia,  turn  paradtg- 
matibos  penioribos,  tam  deniqoe  obem.  syntaxi,  et  idioantibaB 
lingtts,  instFOCta.    Hala  Magdrburgica,  1741,  4to. 

This  Gnmmar,  Prof.  Hofiman  states,  was  compiled  fay  the  elder 
Michaelis  with  singular  industry.and  learning  from  the  Syriae  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  is  l]^tter  arranged,  as  well 
as  better  furnished  with  examples,  than  any  other  previous  gram- 
mar  of  the  Syriae  language.    (Hofimanni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  53.) 

4.  J.  D*  MioKAXLis  Gmmnaticii  Syriaca.    Hda,  1784, 4to. 

This  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  work,  with  a  few  addi- 
tions and  alterations. 

6.  Joannis  Jiair  Elementa  Aramaica,  leu  ChaUao^yiiaca 
Lingua.  Latind  reddita,  et  nennnllis  areearionilma  ancta,  ab 
Andr.  Fr.  OBSBX.«rnran.    Vienna,  1620,  8vo. 

Professor  John's  Gmmmar  of  the  Aramean  Language  was  first 
published,  in  German,  in  the  year  1793.  An  imperial  edict  having 
enacted  that  the  Latin  language  should  exclusively  be  used  in  aU 
schools  and  academies  within  the  Austrian  dommions.  Dr.  Ober- 
leitner  translated  Jahn*B  treatise  into  Latin,  and  made  various  im- 
portant additions.  This  grammar  is  penpiquously  written,  and 
very  neatly  printed. 

6.  A  Syriae  Grammar,  principally  adapted  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  dmt  Language.  By  Thomas  Yxatxs.  London,  1821, 
8vo. 

7.  An  Introdoction  to  the  Svriae  Language;  in  which tha 
Ganitts  of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Prin- 
ciple of  AiialysiB.  By  the  Rev.  Fredenck  Nolabt,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1821,  12mo.  ^ 

8.  Andrea  Theophili  HonxAiriri  Grammatica  Syriaca  Libri 
ni.  cum  tribns  Tabulis  varia  Scriptora  Anmaica  genen  exhi- 
bentlbOH.    4fb.  Hala^  1827. 


This  is  the  most  copious  as  well  as  the  most  eLborate  treatise  on 
Bffi^c  Grammar  which  is  extant  Prof.  Hofiinann  has  availed  him- 
self of  every  previous  accessible  help.  The  prolegomena  ooniain 
a  faiatafy  of  the  Svrians,  as  well  as  <xf  their  language,  together  wiih 
a  review  of  the  labours  of  his  predecesaorB  in  tha  depertment  of 
sacred  litenture,  and  the  history  and  mode  of  writing  which  has 
obtained  at  different  times.  The  first  of  the  three  books  into  which 
this  Grammar  is  divided  treats  on  the  elements  or  characters  of  the 
Syriae  language  4  in  the  second  are  discussed  the  different  parts  of 
speech ;  and  the  third  is  appropriated  to  the  syntax,  which  is  iUua* 
trated  with  a  great  number  of  examples.  The  notes,  which  are 
very  numerous,  i^efer  to  the  best  authorities  ancient  and  modem, 
on  e^ery  topic  of  Syriae  Gnmmar ;.  and  the  work  concludes  with  a 
copious  Index. 

9*  Martini  Tltosrii  Lexicon  Synacom  ex.  indnctione  pnuriupi 
exemplorum  N.  T.  Byriad  adomatom ;  adjecta  singulorum  vo- 
cabolonim .  significatione  Latina  et  Geimanica  cum  Indice  tii- 
plicL    C0tbeni8  Anhaltinoram,  1623,  4to. 

Aldiough  the  pronouns  and  particles  are  wanting  in  this  Lexicen 
(as  they  are  in  au  the  older  LMicons  which  preceaed  it),  yet  Troa- 
tins  haul  done  much  in  accurately  investigating  the  genuine  mean 
ing  of  every  wond.    (Hoflfhianm  Gramm.  Syr.  p.  57.) 

10.  .£gidii  GuTBiBxi  Lexicon  -Syriacom,  continens  omnes 
N.  T.  Syriaci  dictiones  et  particulas.    Hamboigi,  1667, 12ma, 

11.  Caroli  Bcbaai  Lexicon  Synacom  Concordantial^,  omnes 
Novi  Testamenti  Syriaci  voces,  et  ad  harum  Ukistrationem  mi^l- 
tas  alias  Syriacas,  et  linguarum  affinium  dictiones  complectens, 
cum  necessariis  indicibus,  Syriaoo  et  Latino,  ut  et  catalogo  nomi* 
num  propriorum  et  Gentilium  N,  T.  Syr.  Lugduni  Batavorum. 
1709,  4to. 

This  Lexicon  fully  answers  the  profession  made  in  the  title-page « 
and  the  reader  of  the  Syriae  New  Testament,  who  may  consult  it, 
will  rarely  be  disappointed.  (Hofiinaniii  Gram.  Syr.  p.  59.)  The  work 
was  published  as  a  cootpanion  to  the  beautifttl  ediiaon  of  the  Syriae 
Testament  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  same  year.  In  his  prrauw« 
Schaaf  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  previous  laboun  of  Troa 
tins,  Gutbirius,  and  eapecially  of  the  Syriae  Lexicon  contained  in 
the  Heptaglott  Lexicon  of  our  leamea  ooontijrman  £dmuiid  Caa- 
tell.i 

12.  Lexicon  Syriacom  ab  Antonio  ZAvoLiiri  ooUectom,  voces 
omnes  qua  in  N.  T.  translatione  Syriaca  inveniuntur  compleo- 
tens.  Accedit  epidem  auctoria  Disputatio  de  Lingui  Synad^ 
Versionibus  Synads  et  de  Maronids,  qoibos  pnacipae  nunc  lin- 
gua Syriaca  in  usu  est    Patavii,  1742,  4to. 

This  work  was  composed  by  Dr.  Zanolini  for  the  use  of  the  sto- 
denfii  in  the  seminary  at  Psdua,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Orien- 
tal languages.  Dr.  Z.  has  not  specified  what  auUiorities  he  con- 
sulted. Piof  HoflSaann  states  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  use  of  Schaaf 's  Lexicon.    (Gramm.  Syr.  pi  69.) 

§  4.   ABABIC  OBAWiABS  AHV  LXXICOBB. 

1.  Philippi  OvABAflBOLX  Breives  Anbica  Lingua  InslitQ 
tiones.    Koma,  1642,  4to. 

2.  TTunna  Ebpxvii  Grammatica  Aarabica.  ComlabolisLok* 
mani,  et  excerptis  anthologia  veterom  Arabia  poetarum,  Axsp 
bice  et  Latino.  Inteiprete  Alberto  Schulteos.  Logdoni  Bata- 
vorum, 1748, 1767,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  Erpenius's  Arabic  Grammarappeared  in  1636k 
in  4to.    Those  of  1748  and  1767  are  considered  the  oest. 

3.  Thoma  Ebpsitii  Rodimenta  Lingua  Arabica.  Floril^ 
giom  sententiarom  etClavemdialectonun  adjecit  AlbertosSchul- 
tens.    Lugduni  Batovorum,  1770, 4to.    Best  edition. 

4.  A  Grammar  of  the  Anbic  I^ngnage,  in  which  the  Roles 
are  illostraied  by  Aolhorities  fimm  the  best  Writers.  By  John 
RicHABDSoir.    London,  1776,  4to. 

5.  Grammaire  Anbe,  par  Silvestre  de  Sact.  Paris,  1810, 
2  tomes,  8vo.  Seoonde  Edition,  covrig^e  et  aogBMnt6e.  Paris, 
1831,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

'*  An  immortal  work,  which  consigns  to  obscurity,  by  ito  superior 
lustra,  all  previous  works  of  the  same  nature :  and  which  has  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  forms  of  words,  the  idiom,  and  the  syntax  of 
the  Shemitisn  languages,  than  has  been  cast  before  for  many  cen 
turies.  By  this  work,  which  contains  462  paves  of  syntax,  Gesenius 
has  been  substantiallv  aided  in  the  compilation  of  his  Hebrew 
Grammar ;  and  a  multitude  of  things  pertaining  to  the  grammar 
and  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  (though  they  may  be  learned  by  the  dili- 
gent student  without  the  aid  of  this  work,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  him), 
are  seen,  without  a  knowledge  of  De  Secy's  Arabic  Syntax,  only 
as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  De  Secy  has  placed  them  in  the  men- 
dian  sun.  Tmit  a  work,  which  was  not  designed  to  have  the  most 
remote  bearing  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  should  be  thus  made 
to  contribute  in  a  signal  manner  to  dieir  illustration,  ought  sureir 
to  be  a  matter  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events,  who 

>  GsstsU's  Syrlsc  Lsricoa  wss  reprinted  at  OOttm  ea  hi  U9%  hi  two 
part%  fonsiqg  one  rolame^  small  4to. 
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eon  overrule  the  defliffpa  of  men  to  the  accompliBhrnent  of  hii  own 
purpoies."  (Stuart's  Diasertationi  on  Btudying  the  original  Lan- 
guage! of  the  Bible,  p.  84.)  The  second  volume  of  the  second  edi- 
tion is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  on  the  sulgect 
of  the  Prosmly  and  Versification  of  the  Arabs.  This  dissertation 
was  announced  for  sale,  apart  from  the  work,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  purchasers  of  the  nnt  edition. 

6.  InstitutionesChrammatiaB  Arabics,  auctoxe  Antonio  AsTDx. 
Vindobone,  1813,  4to. 

7.  Inatitutionea  ad  Fundamenta  Linguie  Arablce;  acoedont 
Sententis  et  Narrationea  ArabicB,  una  cum  Gloiaario  Arabioo- 
Latino.  Auctore  Era.  Frid.  Car.  RosxirxutLSBo,  Theol.Doct 
et  in  Academia  Lipsienai  Pro£  ordinario.    Lipsie,  1818,  4to. 

Of  the  very  numerous  grammars  of  the  Arabic  kuiflruaffe  which 
have  been  published  in  me  Latin  language,  this  of  Prolessor  Ro- 
aenmuller  is  considered  the  beat  The  author  haa  made  great  use 
^f  Sacy's  Giammaire  Arabe ;  and  the  Chrestomathy,  or  selection 
of  passages  from  Arabic  writers,  enhances  the  value  of  his  publi- 
cation. 

8.  J.  A.  VutLSEs  Grammatics  Arabics  Elementa  et  Fomia- 
rum  Doctrina,  per  Tabolaa  deacripta.  In  uaum  pislectionum. 
Bomis,  1882,  4to. 

9.  Antonii  Gieesii  Thesaurus  Lingus  Arabics ;  seu  Lexi- 
con Arabicum  Latinum.    Mediolani,  1632,  4  vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  oorrecmess  to  the  following  Lexicon  of  Golius. 

10.  Jacobi  GoLii  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  contextum  ex 
probatioribus  orientea  Lexicographuk  Accedit  Index  Latinus 
copiosiisimua,  qui  Lexici  Latino-Arabid  vicem  explore  poadL 
Lugduni  Balavonim,  1653,  folio. 

**  This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  the  best  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  It  is  in  every  respect  well  edited.  The  arrangement 
of  the  words,  the  definitions  given,  the  paper,  types,  and  typogra- 
phical execution — are  all  in  the  first  style  of  accuracv  and  elegance." 
(Bibliog.  Diet  vol.  iv.  p.  7.)  A  new  edition  of  this  Lexicon  has 
been  announced,  with  very  important  additions  and  corrections,  by 
Professor  Freytag,  of  Bonn,  whose  edition  is  expected  to  form  two 
large  volumes  in  quarto. 

11.  Jacobi  ScBBiDi I  Gioasarium  Arabtco-Latinnm  Manuale. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1769,  4to. 

12.  Johannis  Jahh^  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  Chiestomathis 
Arabics  accommodatum,  et  Chrestomathia  Arabica.  Vindobons, 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

For  a  full  account  of  Arabic  Grammars  and  Lexicons,  the  reader 
If  referred  to  Schnuirer's  Bibliotheca  Arabtca,  in  which  their  dales, 
dec.  are  particularly  specified. 


^  5.  XOTPTIAir  OKAXXASS   AVS    LSXICOVB. 

1.  Lexicon  ^gyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  veteribua  illiua  Lingus 
monumentia  summo  studio  coUectnm  k  Maturino  Veyssiere  La 
Croie.  Edentibus  Christiano  Scholtz  et  Carolo  Godofiredo  Woios. 
Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1775,  4to. 

2.  Christian!  Scholtz  Grammatica  iEgyptiaca  utriusque  dia- 
lecti:  quam  breviavit,  illustravit,  edldit  Carolus  Godofredua 
WoiDS.    Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1778,  4to. 

These  publications  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  have 
acquired  additional  value  since  various  fragments  of  the  ancient 
Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  pub- 
iished.  Previously  to  the  seventeenth  century,  Egyptian  literature 
was  but  slightly  re^^arded  in  Europe,  and  might  oossibly  have  been 
still  disregarded,  irthe  celebrated  oriental  traveller Bartolomeo  De 
la  Vslle  had  not  brouaht  to  Rome,  from  Egypt,  among  other  curi- 
osities, some  Coptic  or  Eayptian  manuscripts,  of  which  he  gave  the 
perusal  lo  Athanastus  furcher,  a  voluminous  but  very  indifierent 
writer  in  regard  to  solidity  and  fidelity.  Kircher,  however,  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  published  a  book  relating  to  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  under  the  title  Lingua  ^gyptiaca  Rettituta  (Roms, 
1643,  4ta),  which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  out  the  manuscript  dic- 
tionary or  vocabulary  of  De  la  Valle.  Theodore  Petneus,  who  had 
been  in  Egypt  in  the  same  century,  enriched  Europe  with  several 
valuable  manuscripts ;  and  he,  well  understanding  the  Egyptian 
tongue,  would  have  proved  a  restorer  of  Egyptian  litenture,  had 
he  met  w^ith  proper  encouragement ;  but  he  could  nowhere  find  it, 
not  even  in  London,  where  he  printed  the  first  psalm  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Egyptian  languaffe.  Happily  his  manuscripts  were  sold  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenbuiv,  and  placed  in  his  library  at  Berlin. 
Dr.  Wilkins,  a  German,  and  La  Croze,  a  Frenchman,  distinguished 
themselves,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  by  their 
cultivation  of  the  Egyptian  ton^e.  The  former  met  with  encou- 
ragement and  preferment  in  England,  and  printed  at  Oxford,  in 
l7l6,  the  Egyptian  New  Testament  in  the  Coptic  or  Lower  Egyp- 
tian dialect  He  also  printed  the  Pentateuch,  at  London,  m  1731. 
But  being  unacquainted  with  the  Sahidic  or  Upper  Egyptian  dia- 


lect, he  mistook  the  Sahidic  or  Thabaidic  csniiacripta,  m  the  Bod> 
leian  libmry,  for  faulty  Coptic  ones.  La  Croae,  being  libfarian  s 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  and  having  Ate  acraas  to  the  Egyp. 
tian  manuscripts  of  Petrsus  in  that  library,  compiled  from  iScss 
and  some  other  manuscripts  a  valuable  dictiooary,  virhich  ka 
finished  in  1722.  He  was  much  aasisted  in  this  midertaking  by 
Dr.  Jablonski,  a  learned  professor  at  Frankfort,  who  ooUected  seve. 
ral  materials  for  him  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  that  of  the  bag 
of  France,  at  Paris.  Dr.  Jablonski  gave  La  Croxe  the  first  kini  ibat, 
besides  the  Coptic  dialect,  there  was  another  oVVpiper  EcyP**  ^rtueh 
is  now  commonly  called  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaidic  dialect.  He  snt 
him  likewise  a  transcript  of  a  manuscript  of  thia  kind  (Nsi  3991 
Huntington  in  the  Bodleian  library),  De  ifyslema  Ziieranm  Gv» 
eaniai,  from  which  La  Croze  took  CoSecft'oneas  vocum  qmtunmiam 
Sahidicarum,  which  is  annexed  to  his  Dictionaiy-  Jahunski  «te 
on  his  travels  had  copied  several  £^ptian  manuKuipts,  nrniiisi 
cated  them  to  his  brother-in-law,  hu,  Scholtz,  chaplain  in  on&any 
to  the  king  of  Prussia;  who  being  furnished  with  the  manuaiptt 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Dictionary  of  La  Croze,  vmrote,  in  1750,  aaE0p. 
tian  Grammar  of  both  dialects,  in  twx>  vols.  4to.  Several  Inxud 
men  wished  that  both  the  Dictionary  and  the  Grammar  mi^  bs 
published,  but  they  could  not  find  a  printer  liimiahed  with  Efy^ 
tian  types,  or  who  would  hazard  the  undertaking  ;  till,  at  bat,  ifai 
university  of  Oxford,  on  a  noble  princinle  of  public  apirii,  4eio> 
mined  to  take  the  business  in  hand.  When  the  Dictieiiaiy  vm 
printing,  Dr.  Woido  was  desired  to  make  some  additioiia  to  it;  bat 
this  not  being  proposed  to  him  till  more  than  half  the  work  vm 
printed  off,  he  could  extend  his  remarks  to  three  letten  only ;  tad, 
to  render  Uie  undertaking  more  useful,  he  added  an  index. 

It  was  intended  to  print  the  Grammar  of  Mr.  Scholia,  in  tiro  4aiL 
vols,  immediately  after  the  Dictionary,  but  it  beiiu^  fbond  loo  vola> 
minous.  Dr.  Woide  very  properly  abridged  it ;  and  the  work,  m  hr 
from  losing  by  its  abridgment,  nas  gamed  very  ooneiderablv ;  for 
Dr.  W.  has  carefully  examined,  corrected,  and  improved  the  dnm- 
mar  by  means  of  manuscripts  unknown  to  Mr.  Scholia;  of  whick  k 
gives  an  account  in  the  prefoce  prefixed  to  the  Grammar.  IV 
Sahidic  part,  which  ia  now  to  be  round  in  thia  Gmmnar, 
tirely  supplied  by  Dr.  Woide. 

Two  circumstances  must  particularly  reoommend  thia  Gi 
first,  that  the  rules  laid  down  are  illustrated  and  aopported  by  e&> 
ainples,  quoted  from  the  above-mentioned  manoecnots ;  weeanHf, 
that  it  exhibits  both  dialects,  to  one  of  which  we  nave  hiihem 
been  entire  strangers.     (Monthly  Review  (O.  S.},  voL  Ix.  p.  2 
Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  vol.  ix.  pp.  9 — 11.) 


3.  Pauli  Emeati  Jablosskii  Collectio  et  Explicatio  To 
JBigyptiacarum,  qoarum  mentio  apud  Scriptores  Veteicf  oaesmc 
Apud  Jablonskii  Opuscula,  Tom.  1.  Lugdani  Batavora^  IBQi, 
8vo. 

Jablonski  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  Emtisa  liia 
rature,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides  various  Iw^sisiaoas 
which  are  collected  in  his  Opuscula  (of  which  an  aceoaat  vffl  he 
found  in  a  subsequent  portot  this  Appendix),  he  labonasd  for  may 
years  at  an  Egyptian  Glossary,  in  which  he  ooUectad  in  slphahso 
cal  order,  and  explained,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic  Daalect.  oil  As 
Egyptian  words  dispersed  m  the  writines  of  Greek  and  Latin  sa- 
thors,  and  also  in  tne  Hebrew  text  of  Uie  Old  TeetameaL  ;Ti» 
latter  are  about  fifty  in  number.)  On  his  death,  conected  esfia 
of  many  of  his  dissertations  and  some  of  hia  MS&  vrere  eeni  to  Ae 
celebrated  critic  Ruhnkenius,  at  Leyden;  where,  after  tsi— 
impediments,  they  were  at  length  published  by  Pwf.  Ta  Waist;  a 
four  volumes,  8vo.  between  the  years  1804  and  1813. 

This  Egyptian  Glossary,  which  forms  the  entire  fint  voIniBe  of 
Jablonski  s  Opuscula,  is  pronounced  by  M.  Quatremere  (the  mat 
competent  judge  in  Europe  of  such  suhjects)  to  be  the  complneit 
work  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  to  evince  the  laost  pe»> 
found  erudition;  though,  in  some  instances,  be  seems  to  have  bcea 
rather  too  desirous  of  displaying  hb  Coptic  leaniiag,  and  hot 
hazarded  many  improbable  etymologies.  Important  as  this  Gk»> 
sary  is  in  itself,  its  valae  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ediioral 
labours  of  Prof.  Te  Water;  who,  in  addition  to  a  pre&ce  conisia' 
ing  many  interesting  details  respecting  Jablonski'a  life  and  writjs^ 
aim  espeeially  concerning  the  Glossary,  has  contributed  nanerBu 
very  learned  notea,  ttwether  with  a  suppleBsent  ooniainiQg  suck 
Egyptian  words  as  had  escaped  the  researches  of  JahkNKski.  (Qss- 
tremdre,  Recherches  sur  la  Longue  et  Litt^rature  de  rCrna^ 
pp.  87,  8a) 

Mr.  Tattam  has  also  announced  a  new  edition  of  the  E^ypcaa 
Lexicon  by  La  Croze,  Scholtz,  and  Woide  above  noticed*  wtuch  hsd 
become  extremely  rare ;  incorporating  the  results  of  all  the  aort 
recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Literature. 

4.  Fr.  A«  Guil.  Spobh  de  Lingua  et  Literis  Veteram  JCgypb- 
orum.  Accedunt  Grammatica  atque  Gioasarium  JBgyptiaca& 
Edidit  et  abeolvit  G.  Seytfarth.    Lipaic,  1825,  4to. 

6.  A  compendious  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Laagnage,  as 
contained  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Dialecta ;  vritii  ObaervatiflDi 
on  the  Bashmuric :  together  with  Alphabeta  and  Namerals  ia 
the  Hieroglyphic  and  Enchorial  Characters ;  and  a  few  ezpisii»> 
tory  Observations.  By  the  Rev.  Heniy  Txttax,  M^  Wii^ 
an  Appendix  consisting  of  the  Rudiments  of  a  Biciioaafj  of  the 
ancient  Eg3rptian  Language,  in  the  Enchorial  Charaelec.  Br 
Thomaa  Yocriro,  MJ).    London,  1830,  8vo» 
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§    6.  BTRIOPIG  SBAXXAB  AJTD  I.SXIC0H8. 

1.  JoH  LvBOUBi  Orammatica  Lingue  Amharice  (yeH  ^thio- 
]jic»),  qua  vemSiCtila  enl  HebeasinoroiiL  Fmncofurti  ad  Moo- 
nam,  1698,  folio ;  1702,  folio.    Best  edition. 

5.  JoU  LuDorvRi  Lexicon  Amharico-LaUnum.    Franoofiiiti 

ad  MoBUum,  1698,  folio. 

Thi«  ii  commonly  bound  np  with  the  fint  edition  of  liiidolph's 
Amharic  Grammar. 

3.  Jobi  LuDouHi  Lexicon  JSthiopico-Latinum.     Fxmoo- 

furti  ad  Moenum,  1698,  folio. 

^  7.  pxmsiAV  onAxxAms  ajto  Lxzxcoiri. 

1.  Ludovid  nx  Dixu  Radimenta  Lingoe  Perrice:  accedonl 
duo  prioia  capita  Geneeeoe  ex  Penica  tranalatione  Jacobi  Tawusi. 
Lugduni  BataTonun,  1639,  4to. 

2.  Angeli  k  8.  Jobsfh  Gazophyladom  LingiUB  Peiaanun. 
Amstelodami,  1684,  folio. 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  Sir  William 
Joirxs.    London,  1809, 4to.    Seventh  edition. 

The  fint  edition  of  this  Grammar  appeared  in  1775,  in  4to. :  in 
that  of  1809  the  orthogrephv  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  spelling 
adopted  hir  Dr.  Wilkins  in  his  improved  edition  of  Richaraion's 
Persian  liietionary.  Sir  W.  Jones  s  Grammar  forms  the  fifkh  vo- 
lume of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  works. 

4.  Francisci  de  Doxbat  Grammatica  Lingue  Persice;  aoce- 
dunt  dialog!,  historis,  sententis,  et  nanationes  Peisicn.  Yienns, 
1804,  4to. 

6.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  M.  Luxssxir, 
LL.D.    London,  1811,  2  vols.  Small  folio. 


6.  Francisci  WiiKxsr  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta 
Pemrum,  cum  Chrestomathia  et  Auctario  ad  Chrestomathiam 
Lipsis,  1806 ;  two  parts,  forming  1  vol.  8vo. 

7.  -A  Dictionary,  Persian,  Arsbic,  and  English ;  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  Eastern 
Nations.  By  John  Ricbabdsoit,  Esq.  F.S.A.  A  new  Edition^ 
with  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements,  by  Charles  Wilkina» 
LLJ).  FJLS.    London,  1806-1810,  2  vols,  royal  4to. 

The  firrt  edition  of  this  great  and  elaborate  work  appeared  at  Ox- 
ford and  London  in  1777,  m  one  laige  Iblio  volume.  Dr.  Wilkins 
has  revised  it  throughout,  corrected  the  orthography  of  every  wosd, 
and  enlarged  it  to  a  great  extent,  with  very  numerous  additions, 
which  his  long  residence  in  India  and  profound  knowledge  of  tiie 
Fenian  language  peculiarly  qualified  nim  to  make  As  the  bulk 
and  price  of  this  work  rendered  it  acceasible  to  comparatively  few 
students  of  Penian,  Mr.  Hopkins  compiled  from  it  an  abridsment, 
entiUed  a  Vocahulary,  Perttan,  Arabic,  and  EfigltMh,  which  was 
printed  at  London  in  1810,  in  8vo. 

8.  Outlines  of  Persian  Grammar,  with  Extracts.  Edinbuzghy 
1822,  8vo. 

These  outlinei  were  originallypublished  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  Univeni^ erf* Edinburgh.  Tne  author's  "view  has  evidently 
been,  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  elements  of  the  language. 
No  exttaneoos  matter  has  been  introduced  for  a  show  merely  of  era- 
dition ;  when,  in  reality,  it  can  be  of  use  for  nothing,  but  to  distract 
and  impede  the  learner."  (Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  for  May, 
1822,  p.  329.) 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  information  respecting 
elementary  works  on  Oriental  Literature,  is  referred  to  Profee* 
sor  Lee's  SyUoge  ZAbrorum  Orientalium,  quibut  Linguanim 
BibUcarum  Studioti  maximo  cumfructu  uHqueant,  (Cantabri* 
gin,  1 82 1 ,  8vo.)  In  this  manual.  Prof.  Lee  has  particularly  specifisd 
those  treatises  which  are  most  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 


CHAPTER  V. 


COMMSNTATORSy  INTEBFRETERS^  AND  FARAPHRASTS  ON  THE   SCRIPTURES 


A  coxPLBTx  Histozy  of  Commentators  would  raqnire  a  vo- 
lume of  no  ordinary  dimensions.  The  present  list  is  therefore 
necessarily  restricted  to  an  account  of  the  Principal  Commenta' 
net  and  Critical  Worht  iUustreting  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject  more  at 
length,  will  find  much  interesting  information  in  the  elaborate 
works  of  Rosenmiiller,  Dorscheus,  and  i^imon,  noticed  below. 
Father  Simon's  Histoiro  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  (pp.  416 
^-^66,  4to.  1 680)  also  contains  many  valuable  strictures  on  the 
Expositors  of  the  Old  Testament  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
eommentaton  are  fikevrise  discussed  in  Walchius's  Bibliotheca 
Tbeologica  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369 — 931. ;  in  Emesti*s  Institu- 
lio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  part  iiL  cap.  ix.  pp.  278 — 311. ; 
in  Morus's  Acroases  Academics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204--^0. ;  by  Mr. 
Orme  in  his  Bibliotheca  Biblica  (Edinburgh,  1824,  8vo.) ;  by 
Rambach,  in  his  Institutiones  Hermenentics,  pp.  663 — 726.;  by 
Professor  Keil,  in  his  Elements  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti 
(8vo.  Leipsic,  1811),  p.  159.  et  $eq» ;  and  by  Professor  Beck,  in 
his  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Libromm  Novi  Fcederis  (8vo. 
Lipsis,  1803),  part  i.  p.  168.  et  »eq» 

1.  Jo.  Georg.  Rossioculxxri  Hbtoria  Interpretationis  Libro* 
rum  Sacrorum  in  Ecdesia  Christiana ;  ab  Apoetolorum  state  ad 
liiterarum  Instaurationem.  Hildburghuss  et  Lipsis,  1795-1814, 
5  parts,  8vo. 

2.  Job.  Oeorg.  Dorschei  Biblia  Numerate,  seu  Index  Sped* 
alls  in  Yetus  Testamentum  ad  singula  omnium  Libromm  Capi- 
ta, et  Commata.    Francofurti,  1674,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  contains  a  list  of  commentators  (four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  in  number),  with  references  to  their  several  books,  chap- 
ters, and  pages,  in  which  they  have  illustrated  any  book,  chapter, 
or  vene,  and  even  every  wora,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  word  *'  JSfofttm,"  for  instance,  has  not  fewer  than 
sixty  references.  An  edition  of  the  Biblia  Enumerala  was  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort,  in  1694,  with  numerous  additions,  by  J.  Gramm, 
son-in-law  of  the  original  author.  (Biogr.  UniverseUe,  tom.  xi. 
pi  598.) 

3.  Histoire  Critique  des  I^rinctpaux  Commentateun  da  Nou- 
teau  Testament,  depuis  le  Commencement  du  Christianisme 
jusques  k  notre  Tems.  Par  le  P^re  Smozr.  Rotterdam,  1693, 
4to. 


SECTION  I. 

OR  TBS  INTBRPBITATION  OF   8CBIPTURX. 
§  1.   asmtBAl    TRXATISXS    09   THX   IKTEKPKXTATIOK   OF 

scniPTumx. 

1.  Abicrtii  (Jo.  Geoig.)  An  distincte  Legendi  et  Interpre 
tandi  Scripturam  Sacram  Veteiis  Testamenti.    Lipsis,  1710,  8vo. 

2.  Hermeneutica  Biblica  Generalis,  Usibus  Academicis  accom* 
modata  ab  Antonio  Abiolxb.    Yienns,  1813,  8vo. 

A  learned  epitome  of  the  general  principles  of  interpretation. 
This  author,  as  well  as  Jahn,  was  a  Romanist  professor,  at  Vienna ; 
and  the  works  of  both  have  been  prohibited  within  the  dominions 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

3.  BxirirxB  (Job.  Harm.)  Sylloge  Thesium,  Henneneuticft 
SaeiB  inservientium.    Francofurti  et  Giesss,  1753,  12mo. 

4.  Joh.  Benedicti  Cabpzot  Prims  Lines  Hermeneutics  et 
Philologis  Sacrs  cum  Veteris,  turn  Novi  Testamenti,  brevibus 
aphorianus  comprehenss.    Helmstadii,  1790,  8vo. 

5.  CBLABxsrxi  (Martini)  Institutiones  Exegetics.  Witte- 
bergs,  1725,  8vo. 

6.  Dakhavxbi  (Job.  Conradi)  Hermeneutics  Sacra,  sive 
Methodus  exponendarum  Sacrarum  Literarum.  Argentorati, 
1684,  8vo. 

7.  Sinopsi  della  Ermeneutica  Sacra,  o  dell'  Arte  di  ben  inter* 
pretare  la  Sacra  Scrittura,  del  Professoro  G.  Bernardo  Db  Rossi. 
Parma,  1819,  8vo. 

8.  Ebitxsti  (Jo.  Aug.)  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti, 
8vo.    Lipsis,  1761,  1809,  8vo. 

The  edition  of  1809  is  generally  considered  ss  the  best  of  Er 
nesti's  admirable  little  manual;  but  the  prefatory  remarks  and 
some  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  Ammota  must  be  read  witn  great  caution, 
as  they  are  too  frequently  destitute  of  those  primary  and  indispen- 
sable characteristics  of  a  good  interpreter,  sobriety  and  discretion 
Two  volumes  of  Supplementary  Remarks,  by  Professor  Moras,  en- 
tiUed **Acroa9e8  super  HermeneuHca  Novi  Tutamenti"  were  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  between  1795  and  1797,  in  8vo.;  they  relate  only 
to  part  of  Erneati's  volume,  and  they  contain  much  valuable  matter 
respecting  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 


BACRED  PHILOLOOT 


An  accunto  English  tnnilation  of  the  whole  of  Emesti'ilnititutio, 
wilh  valuable  (corrective  nolei,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  TcmROT,  M. A^ 
.fvaa  puhliphe^  at  Edinbuigh  in  18^^^,  in  two  vohnnei,  imaU  8vo. 
forming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  '*  Bftblioil  Cabinet" 

.  9«  Elementa.of  Intarprotatim^traiuUled  from  the  I«atin  of  J 
A.  Ernesti,  aecompanied  with  Notea.    By  Moaea  druAmr,  Pro- 
leaior  of  Sabred  I«iteratiue  in  the  Theological  Seadnary  at 
Aodover.    12mow    Andover  (Maanehuaetts),  1823.     London, 
1827, 12ma. 

A  tranaiation  of  Mreof  the  preceding  traaCiae.  The  work  of 
Emeati,  in  paaein^  through  the  nandi  of  iti  tranaUtor,  haa  undar- 
moB  some  alterauons.  Some  things  have  been  omitted ;  notea  have 
Been  added  where  the  subject  appeared  to  require  further  elucid*- 
tion  {  and  copious  extracts  are  translated  froin  Morus's  Acroasea^ 
as  well  as  from  Beck's.  Monogmmmata  Hermeneutices  Novi  Teata- 
menti,  and  Keil'a  Elementa  Hermeneutices  Novi  Teatamenti,  no- 
ticed beioWk  The  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  increased  me  utility  of  this  little  manual  by 
adding  some  valuable  observations,  the  result  of  his  own  reading. 

10.  MatthiA  FLxcri  IDyfici  Clavia  Sciiptons  Sacrtt,  aea  de 
Sermone  Sacrarum  Literanim.    Jens,  1674,  folio. 

This  work  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  eaiiy  Protealant  traatiaes 
on  the  Inierpietation  of  Scriptuca-  Varioua  editaona  of  it  were 
printed  at  Basle  between  the  yean  1567  and  1^:  it  was  also 
printed  at  Leipsic,  in  1695,  ana  at  Erfbrt,  in  1719 ;  but  Walchius 
states  the  Jena  edition  of  1674  to  be  the  best.  The  **ClaM*  of 
'  Flacius  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dic- 
tionary, in  which  all  the  words  and  forms  of  expression,  occurring 
in  the  ISible,  are  explained.  The  second  contains  numerous  rules 
of  interpretation,  and  a  series  of  tracts  on  the  style  of  Scxiptiire 
difficulties^  and  mode  of  BonnoQ(kiting  them,  dec. 

11.  Frxkckii  (Aug.  Herm.).PnBlectioneeHermezieatice  ad 
viam  deztre  indagandi  et  exponendi  Senaum  ScnptuiB  Sacns.  • . . 
Af^ecta  est  in  fine  Brevia  et  Luculenta  Scripturam  Sacram  cum 
fructn  legendi  Inatitutio.    Hals,  1717,  8vo. 

12.  Fbahckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Commentatio  de  Scope  Libio- 
nun  Veieria  et  Novi  TeatamentL    Hsls,  1724,  8vo. 

18.  Fb-akckii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Chriatns  8.  Scriptuis  Naelena. 
Accedunt  trea  Meditationes  cognati  ArgumentL  £z  Gtrmanico 
in  Latinum  Sermonem  vertit  HenricosGriachoviaa.  tfals,  1724, 
8vo. 

14.  Fbarzii  (Wol^angi)  Tractatus  Theologicua  novoa  et 
perspbuua  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Lileranim.  Wittebeigs. 
1619,  4to.  1708,  8vo.  (beat  edition.) 

16.  Glabsii  (Salomonis)  Philologia  Saera,  hia  tempoiibua 
•ocommodata.  %,  Post  piimum  voktmen  Dathii  in  Inoem  emiaaum, 
nunc  continuata,  et  in  novi  plane  operia  fonqain  ledacta  a  Georg. 
Laurent  Bauero.  Tomi  secundi,  sectio  poaterior. — ^Hexmeneu- 
tica  Sacra.    Lipsis,  1797,  6vo. 

Thia  volume,  aa  already  noticed  in  page  73.  ia  a  eorreeted  edi- 
tion of  that  part  of  Ghns*8  Philotog^  Sacra  whteh  folates  to  the 
interjiretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  as 
a  distinct  work,  with  a  separate  title-page :  and  such  in  eflbct  it  is, 
the  alterations  and  additions  being  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  a 
new  publication.  It  is  unquestionably  of  great  value,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  writer  of  these  pages  with  matiy  important  observations 
and  explanationa  of.  Scripture ;  but  it  ia  at  the  same  tiine  soatrongly 
characterized  by  that  licentiousness  of  intetpretMlon  which  so 
eminently  marks  many  of  the  modern  divines  of  Germany^  that  the 
atudent  cannot  be  put  too  much  on  his  guard  with  jrespect  to  Pro- 
fessor Bauer's  volume. 

16.  Enchiridion  Henneneutics  Generalia  Tahulanim  Yeteria 
et  Novi  Foideris.   Authore  Johanna  Jahk.   Vienns,  1812,  8ve. 

17.  Appendix  Henneneutics,  aeu  Ezeicitatioiiea  Exegetics, 
Auctore  Johanne  Jahn  FascicuU  II.  Yaticinia  de  MeaatA. 
Yienns,  1813-16,  8vo. 

18.  Inatitutionea  Henneneutics  Scripturs  Sacrs  Yeteria  Tea- 
tamenti,  quae  Joannes  Nepomucenua  Alsxb,  juxta  Syatema 
Theologis  novissime  prsscriptum  concinnataa»  tertium  edidit 
Peatini  [Pest,  in  Hungaiy],  1827,  8  tomia,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1807.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  system  of  theology  which  is  taught  in  the  University 
of  Vienna  having  been  introdncAd  into  that  of  Pest,  Professor  Alber 
re-modelled  and  revised  his  won,  in  order  to  render  it  conformable 
to  that  system.  The  first  volume  contains  a  summary  of  Biblical 
Archsolm ;  the  second,  an  introduction  to  the  aeveral  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  J  and  the  third,  the  princij^es  of  interpretaticn, 
and  an  exegotical  elucidation  of  various  difficult  passagea  of  Uie 
Old  Testament 

19.  Institutiones  Heimeneatics  Scriptuis  Sacis  Novi  Teata- 
menti,  quae  Joannea  Nep.  Albbh,  juxta  Systema  Theologis 
noviMime  prsflcriptum  condnnataa,  edidit  Peatini,  1818,  3 
tomia^  8vo. 


[PAjtTn.Cui.T. 

The  first  volume  oontaina  ^«neril  rales  of  interprststioii,  a  (m. 
lal  introduetion  fo^  the  writmga^  of  the  New  Testuncnt,  laTu 


apology  ibr  them ;  the  second  and  third  vafauaes  sonne  •  meGiii 
introauction  to  the  various  booksi  and. an  exegeticsfex|MnZ|!/ 
the  most  difficult  and  iniportani  paasagtal 

Throi^hout  both  this  and  the  |>receding  work,  Piofesaor  Albct 
e^vinoes;£oinsel£  to  bo  an  able  and  vehement  adveissry  ofiWiu 
dem  school  of  German  neologists. 


20.  ThomsiHoBT  daUaa  IMalectonira»  topoBcipai  Aabb, 
in  Hebraico  Codioe  interpretando,  Oratio.    Oxonii,  174a,  4ibl 

21.  Monegtaintnata-  HertneiMiitt^ea  Librotnm  Nori  FcBdok 
Scripait  Ghriatianoa  Daniel  BacKftra.  Pen  Prima.  Hcnosoi. 
tioe  N.  T.  univeraa.    Lipaua,  1803,  8vo. 

This  WQilk  WM  Bev«r  eomi^Md. :  Aik£ndish  trmslstias  of  it. 
so  far  as  it  has  been  published,  ia  given  in  the  first  voloiaf  (^n. 
Hedge's  "Biblical  Repertory,"  PVhicetoB  (I^w  Jene^.lfl85^9n 

22.  Ksiui  (Gar.  Aug.  Theo^hO  Sfementa  E^mnn&n 
Novi  Teatamenti,  Latine  ledditA  a  CfbtkL  Aug.  Godefr.  Eisner. 
ling.     LipaiB^l«ll,8vo: 

28.  Hierolexioon,  aive  Saemm  Di<;tionaiimn  Ysrionoi  Sioi 
Setq^Uus  Senauan,  eom  Loooftun,  •  in  qaibas  bos  pnoic, 
Annotatione.  Opera  et  atudio  Frandaci  PhiJippi  L'Aunm 
Lutetis  Parisonuoy  1884,  8vo. 

A  book  not  of  common  oecmrrencet  It  cooaiBts;  ia  &et,oribit 
parts.  In  the  first  are  delivered  rvlfM  for  interpretii^  dw  Kfafe; 
the  second  oontaina  a  summary  of  die  contens  of  die  leveial  boob 
of  Scripture,  in  Latin  hexameter  veraes;  and  tbelutpsRo^dii 
volume  eonlaina  an  ifiphabetacal  index  of  tfie'viBnaKOMior 
Scripture,  with  references  to  pnssageawhichr  in  lbs  aathor't  ja^ 
ment,  admit  of  Uiose  senses.  Some  of  his  interpretatiaia  m  niher 
fimciittl. 

24.  Lakoii  (Joiachimi^  Qenoeneutica  Saem,  eihibev  pa. 
miim  Genoins  Interpretationia  Legea  de  Senaa  Littenb  etEa* 
phatico  inveatigando ;  deinde  Idiomata  Sennonii  Moaid,S^ 
vidid,  et  Prophetici,  necnon  Apoetolid  et  Apocdjpdd;cnB 
uberioriipaiua  Praxeoa  Exegetics  appendioe.    Hsk,  1733»8ia 

26.  Six  Sermona  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptonii,  tfaeir 
Nature,  Interpretation,  and  aome  of  their  most  Importaot  Doo- 
trines,  preached  before  the  Univeinty  of  Cambridge  in  thejtm 
1827-8.  To  whidi  are  annexed  two  Diaseitatioiii;  the  fiats 
the  Keaannabieneaa .  of  the  Orthodox  Yiews  of  C\uk6uatj  u 
oppooed  to  the  Rationaliam  of  Ctermany ;  the  seeood  s  the  lo- 
tprprvtitifla  of  Propheiqr  8HienU3%  with«n  Qriiiaif  £ipaiitioa 
of  thaBookof  BevelalMii,  showing  ihat. the  vUeofthstie- 
mackable  -.  Prophecy  haa  kmg  ago  been  fiiifilhi  Bj  tbe  Ser. 
Samuel  Lai,  B»D.  [now  DiD.}»  Regina  Prafesn  of  H«bR«r  is 
the  Unkwiilj  of  CanOnridge^    London«  18a0,tm 

.  26.  LoxscBKB  (Yal.  Bm.)  Breviarium  TheolflsiaEiegftiae, 
Legitimam  Scripturs  Sacrs  Iiitenrpretationei&  trsdom  Wilto- 
be^,  1719,  6vo. 

27.  MoirspBBOBB  (Jpaephi  Joliani,  in  UniTonttte  riadol»> 
Aenai  P.  0.)  Inatitntiones  Hermcneutics  Y,  T.  Pwlecnofiibni 
AndemiaB  aocomjnodats.    Lovanii,  1787,  2  vols.  8ro. 

28.  Inatitutio  Interpratis  YeteriB  Testomenti,s»ctonJaDK 
Henrico  Pabbau,  Littemmm  Orientalium  Professow  inAoi- 
mia  Rheno-Trajeotina.    Trajecti  ad  RhenWD*  1822^  Sva 

A  very  valBaUe  QOBip#ndium:of  the  principles  of  &cnd  Bw 
meneuticB. 

29.  Diapirtatio  de  Mythica  Saori  Oodids  Intaiprrtitiai&  Av- 
ton  Joanna  Henrico  Pabbait.  Bdttio  atten,  sddiliDSto  <t 
indidbua  aacta.    Trajecti  ad  Rheoum,  1824, 8to. 

This  treatise  oontaina  a  masterly  investigation  snd  wftjjjjj^ 
the  notion  advocated  by  the  modem  school  of  Gennan  neoiopa 
It  was  originally  a  priae  essay»  published  in  1814  «» >«  ™*^ 
tiona  of  the  Teylenan  Society,  with  a  Dutch  madam,  in  iw 
new  edition  the  learned  author  has  revised  end  <»"*!~  "S^J 
tise,  and  has  enlarged  it  with  valuable  additions  st  the  a)d.iM 
vrith  a  copiouB  index.  .    i 

80.  PrximBi  (Augtiati)  HeriiieiieiiticaSeCTi,ttwT^ 
luculenude  Interpretatione  SacraramLitennim.    '^^^Zi  I 
8vo.    Lipds,  1690,  4to.;  alao  in  the  second  fdumerf  UtfW- 
lective  edition  of  his  philological  works. 

31.  PiBWFBBi  (Joach.  Ehtenfiid.)  Institiiti«»  ^^^ 
tics  Sacrs,  veterum  atque  reeentiorum  et  propni  qoww  P" 
cepta  complexa.    Eriangs,  1771,  8vo. 

32.  De  Usn  Philonia  in  Interpietatione  N(rd  TesWW"- 
Scripsit  GuKelmua  ScHBFFBB.    Marimrgi,  1831,  Bro. 

33.  The  Literal  Interpratatioft  of  Benftm  ofottL  ByT. 
Pell  PI.ATT,  £aq.    London,  1631,  8iro.  > 

«  Thia  pamphlet  is  little  more  than  an  attack  on  xf«  *f,^? 
containedin  fie  excellent  volume  of  Sennoiii  on  iw  w^iw      i 
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thprity  and  Pemtait^  of  t}ie  Lord's  Day,  pvblished  faff  the  Rav. 
D&niel  Wflton  (D.D,,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta],  and  aa  Encomium 
on  the  Modes  of  Interpretation  adopted  bv  certain  divines,  and  a 
^BCvaamndmAvn  of  tho'  ad^kmttu  Studaav  «f  PioplMcyr  as  those 
who  have  caUad  men  back  to  this  liieiml  Intenretation  of  Scrip- 
ture/'— CongregQtMiud  Magazumf  May,  1831,  vol.  xiv.  jp.  314.) 

34.  Raxbachii  (Johannis  Jacobi^  InBtitwtioaes  HemeiMn^ 
ticB  Sacnsy  vaiiis  observationibaa  oopioaianmaque  esMaplia  biblil> 
CIS  iUufltrats.  Cum  pnB&tioDe  Jo.  FnuDCMci  Biiddei.  Jens^  1723^ 

96.  SsBjn<xiM(8abaatia»i)LHrtitiilio«eaadIiiteii^ 
Sancts  SciiptunB,  sea  HenneoBtitica  Smbii*    Angnhmgiv  1771^ 
8vo. 

35*.  Sacred  Heimanatitia^  or  the  Ajrt  of  fiiblical  ladmtt^ 
tion ;  coDtainiog  Prwciplea  and  Roles  for  asfounding  lk9  ocnp' 
tttzw  of  Ihe  Oid  and  Now  T«flMmiant,  tnoalatad  jGrom  the  Qor*' 
man  of  jCveQigf  Frederiok  &Bi]tii»»by  tiiA  Riov,  WiUiam  Wiigkt^ 
LL.D.,  with  the  comments  of  the  Dutch  J^fssaov  Jodocua  He* 
nnga^  and  additional  na;tes  by  the  Translator.  London,  1634,  Svok 

36.  Sjbxlkbi  (Jo.  SaL)  Afipatatusad  Libentom  Veteiia  Titir 
Camenti  Interpratalionam*    iUv  MagdeVut^liee,.  1773»  Svo^ 

87.  SuuLKfti  (Jo.49iL)  Apparatn*  adHberaleai  Novi  Testa* 
monti  InUmprwlHionain.  lUartsationiB  exem|ia  multa  ex  episCoU 
ad  Romanos  petita  sunt.    Hals  Magdeboigfes^  1767,  8vo. 

*'  Liberal,  ia^eed,  with  m  vangaanoe;  if  it  be  deemed  libealitji 
to  crive  up  all  material  pointo  to  those  who  impugn  the  authentici^ 
of  tne  sacred  books.*' — Such  is  the  severe  but  just  censure  of  l^shop 
IBam^ld  (Piss,  on  the  <Tradit  Knowl.  of  a  Promised  Redeemeri 
pL  123.)  QD  the  fint  of  these  walks  efSeralar.  whieh  is  eq1Hd^r  appli* 
cable  to  the  saeond.  On  the  vahie  ef  ^is  heteipvox  6emaq 
critic's  lafaonn,  see  Oonfiieare^s  Bampton  LeeMros  for  1805,  ppi 
a77— 379. 

38.  TrRBBTiiri  C£oan.  Alphond)  Be  8aci«  ScnpCura  Inter- 
vretandas  methodo,  Tractatus  bipartitus.  Tr^ecU  Tboiionun, 
1728,  small  8vo.  Fmnoofiurti  ad  Yiadmm,  1776,  8vo.  Alaoin 
Vol.  IL  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  collective  works,  with  ^ 
author's  last  corrections. 

The  edition  of  1776  is  conndend  the  beat;  it  profeases  to  be 
"  restitutus  et  auctus,"  by  WiUiam  Abraham  Teller,  some  of  whose 
remarks  are  certainly  valuable,'  but  others  convey  doctrinal  inter- 
pretatioBs  which  Tnrretini  (or  Turretin  as  he  is  most  usually  termed) 
neld  in  utter  abhorreooe.  The  edition  of  17S8  is  ihereloie  to  be 
preferred,  when  his  collective  works  CMmoi  he  consulted. 

33.  HerDMoentica  BOiBoa  GenemliB  jozta  Fonnam  Stodii 
Theologid  in  Imperio  Aostriaco  pnMcriptam,  edita  4  Casparo 
UvTKKKtitcHTB.    CBttiponti,  1831, 8vo. 

The  basis  of  this  work  is  Aiigler's  Heimeneutica  BibKca*  Na  3. 
p.  97.,  mprot  with  which  the  editor  has  made  very  free,  altering 
aome  thingSt  omitting  others,  and  adding  many  more*  in  Older  to 
adapt  it  to  the  modem  standard  of  Romlsb  orthodoxy  estaUiihed  in 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

40.  An  Inquify  into  the  General  Principlea  of  Scriptmre  Inter- 
pi«tation,  in  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  year  1814,  as  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late 
Rev.  lohn  Bampton,  M.A.  By  the  Rev.  WiUiam  YAmiuimT, 
D.D.  [now  Qishop  of  Durham].    Oxford,  1815,  8vo. 

41.  DiflseirtaiiiodaSS.  Soripturanimlntarmetatioiie^aQeuBdum 
Patrum  commentarioe,  Auctoie  Daaiele  Wutxt.  LondiDi, 
1714,  8vo. 

43.  G.B.  Wiiran  Oratio  de  Tfanendanda  Jnterpvetalicaae  Novi 
Testamenti,    Lipsis^  1823,  avo. 


%  3.  TBXATisxt  OK  m  nrrxsntiTiTioK  or  m  nousA- 
Txvs  LAirorAOT,  Aim   ov  trx   srisrrvAr  avp  ttncai; 

IITTKBPSXTATIOV   OlT    SOUXrrVBS. 

1.  Raxbachii  (Johannis  Jaeobi)  Connentatto  Hennenentica 
4e  Sens^  Mjstiei  Criteriis,  ex  genuinis  piineipiia  deducta,  ne- 
eesaariiaque  eautelia  drcumacripta.    Jens,  1728 ;  1731,  8vo. 

2.  The  Hampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1824.  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  trace  the  HiatoiTf  and  to  aaoertaiB  the  Limita  of  the 
Beeondaiy  and  SjMritual  Interpretation  of  Scriptnre.  Bp.  J.  J. 
OoHTBXAUS,  M.A.    Oxford,  1824,  8vo.    Price  lOt.  6(/. 

3.  A  Courae  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  Interpietalion  of  it  firom  the  Scriptuna  itself 
Tb  which  are  added,  four  Leoturea  on  the  Relation  between  the 
Old  a&d  New  Tertaments,  aa  it  ia  set  feith  m  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebpawa.  By  the  Rav.  WiUiam  JovBa,  M.A.  London,  1786, 
Seo.  and  various  aobaequant  editions. 

These  valuable  and  pious  leoturea  were  delivered  in  the  learned 
anthflt'a  psriBhehnieh^riaylaBd,  inSufiblk:  they  are  abo  to  be 
Vol.  II.  4  F 


found  in  th^  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Jones's  Theological,  Philaapphi- 
cal,  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

4,  On  the  Historical  Types  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
Twenty  Discourses  preached  before  dke  University  of  CambrifWo 
in  the  year  1826,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  Jran 
Hube.  By  Ae  Rev.  Temple  Gsbvallibb,  M»A.  Cambridge, 
1826,  8vo. 

The  subject  chosen  is  important  and  interesting,  and  has  been 
iUastrated  with  abfllty  and  judgment  (British  Critic,  October* 
1887,  p.  442.) 

6.  The  Nature  and  Use  of  a  Type.  By  George  Layibotob 
fI>.D.  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bxeter].    London,  1734,  8vo. 

6.  A  Brief  View  9f  the  Fignies,  and  Bxptication  of  the  Meta^ 
phoTB  contained  in  Scripture.  By  ^  lata  Rev.  John  Bbowjt. 
EdinbuKh,  1803,  12mo.  Abo  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ao- 
ihor^B  GQuected  smaUer  works. 

7.  A  Key  to  open  the  Scriptuio  Metaphon  and  Types;  to 
which  are  prafised  Axgumei^ts  to  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  BeiQamin  Kiack.  London,  179, 
foUo. 


This  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  edition:  the  work  was 

published  towards  the  clow  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  Metaphoia  and  TVpas  are  spiritaaliaed  almoat  to  absuidity :  stUl 
the  work  aontaiBa  gcNod  matariab,  which  peraaos  of  sober  judanent 
may  employ  to  advantage.  The  Introduction  was  tnnslatea  firon^ 
Glaiisiu8>  'Treatise  deiypis  et  Metaphoris,  in  his  Philologia  Sacnu 

8.  A  Treatise  en  the  Nature  and  Uae  of  the  Tropea  of  tfao 
Holy  Scripture.    By  J.  Wood.     Bristol,  1831, 13siow 

This  little  violunie  is  extracted  prineipally  fiom  the  intraduetion 
to  the  preceding  work  of  Reach. 

9.  Moyae  DevoU^,  on  TExpUcation  dee  l^rpes  et  Figures  d^ 
Vieux  Testament    Par  Jacob  Oibabd.    G€n^ve,  1676,  8vo. 

10.  Moses  and  Aaron ;  or,  the  Types  and  Shadows  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  Old  Testament  openod  and  explained*  By  T. 
Tatlob,  D.D.    London.  1663,  4tp. 

This  book  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  a  circumstance  tnat  marks  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
h^d.  It  was  dso  tranriated  into  Latin,  and  several  times  printed 
in  Germany.  It  contains  menjr  foncilhl  analogies ;  a  remark  whieh 
is  applieafale  to  the  two  foUowing  works. 

11.  The  Fibres  or  Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  whi^ 
Christ  and  the  Heavenly  Things  of  the  Gospel  were  preached 
and  shadowed  to  the  Feopla  of  God  of  old ;  explained  and  im- 
proved in  anndiy  SermoBs*  By  Samuel  Matbxb.  Doblin* 
1673,  4to. 

11*.  The  Goroel  of  the  Old  Testament:  an  Expbnation  of 
the  Typ^  *^  Figures,  by  which  Christ  was  exhibited  under 
the  Legal  IHspensation.  Re*written  IVom  the  work  of  Samuel 
Mather.  By  [Mrs.  OaroKne  Wiuob  (late  Fbt)]  the  Author  of 
the  ^Listener,"  dfce,    London,  1833,  3  vob.  12mo. 

12.  Grace  and  Truth ;  or,  the  Glory  and  Fulness  of  the  So* 
deemer  displayed  in  an  Attempt  to  expkin  the  most  Remarkahb 
of  the  Types,  Figures,  and  AUegoriea  of  the  Old  Testament 
By  WiUiam  Mac  SwBir.  Bdinbuigh,  1763,  ISmo.  and  variouf 
auhaequent  editions. 

13.  A  Popular  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  Types. 
By  John  Wiisoir.    Sdinburgh,  1823,  8vo. 

14.  De  Symbolb  «c  Typb  Scripturs  SacnB  DisaertatiQ.  Aoe* 
tore  S.  RuDBLXACH.    Haunis,  1824^  8vo. 


The  author  does  not  stop  to  copy  fab  pedeoesrart ;  he  endeaveun 
te  give  a  solid  fomidation  to  his  disousnon.  After  fixing  the  general 
nature  of  a  Symbol  and  Typoi  and  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
fi|[umiSve  diction  of  the  ^riptnres,  and  the  relation  snbsistina  in 
this  respect  between  the  Ola  and  New  Testament,  he  proceeds  to 
apply  it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Symbob  and  Tyjies.  He  allows 
those  prophetic  images  only  to  be  real  Types,  which,  have  been 
fulfiUed  in  the  life,  passion,  and  death  of  Ctirist^aBd  in  the  ulterior 
state  of  the  Church ;  and  requires  that  such  fulfilment  be  indicated 
in  express  terms  in  the  New  Testament  (Revue  EncyclopMique. 
Novemhxe,  1836,  p.  410.) 

15.  The  Character  and  Offioea  of  Christ  Ulustrated  by  a 
CompaiMOB  with  the  Typical  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  a  Seriee  of  IHsoouiBea  by  John  Cbovbib,  A.M.  LondoiL 
1837,  8vo. 

16.  Typical  Instruction  considered  and  iUustraled,  and  rfiovrc 
to  be  suited  to  aU,  but  particularly  to  the  early  age>  of  &o  churdi 
By  John  Pasms,  AJii.    London,  1828,  8vo. 
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^  8i  TBSATlSSfl    OV    TRX    IHTSBPHSTATTOir   CV    SCRimrmB 
PARABLES,  PB0YXBB8,  ABD   PB0MISX8. 

1.  O.  A.  Van  Limburg  Bbouweb  de  Parabolis  Jeta  ChiiftL 
Lagduni  Batavorum,  1825,  8vo. 

3.  WeMelii  Scboltbit  Diitribe  de  Parabolii  Jesa  ChristL 
Delphi*  BataTorum.  1827,  8to. 

The  .order  punued  in  each  of  theie  treaUtet  is  similar,  but  the 
mode  of  discussing  the  particular  topics  is  somewhat  different 
Each  consists  of  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  are  considered  the 
nature  of  a  parable,  and  the  different  classes  into  which  the  pa- 
rables of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  divided.  The  second  part  discosses 
the  interpretation  of  parables  {  and  each  treatise  contains  many 
ingenious  remarks  peculiar  to  itself. 

8.  De  Parabolis  Jesa  Christi  Indole  Poetici  CommeDtatiow 
AueloTe  A.  H.  A.  Scbultzb.    Gottings,  1827,  4to. 

4.  De  Parabolarum  Natnri,  Interpretatione,  Usa.  Javenibos 
potissimum  Theologis  cultoribus  aperuit  Augustus  Fridexicus 
Ubgxb.    Lipsie,  1828,  Svo. 

6.  Martini  Dxlbii  Adagialia  Veteris  ac  Not!  Teatamenti. 
Lagduni,  1614-18,  2  tomes,  4to. 

6.  Joannb  Dbusxi  Adagia  Hebraica.  Apud  Crit  Sacr.  torn. 
▼iiL  folio. 

7.  Andreo  Scbotti  Adagialia  Sacra  Novi  Teatamenti  Gxsco- 
Latina,  selecta  atque  exposita.    Aiitverpis,  1629, 4to. 

8.  Joannis  Vobstii  Diatribe  de  Adagiis  Novi  TestamentL 
In  Crenii  Opusculorum  Fasdculo  III.  Roterodami,  18mo.  Also 
in  Fischer's  second  edition  of  Leusdcn,  de  Dialectk  Nov.  Test 
pp.  168— 262. 

9.  The  Wells  of  Salvation  opened ;  or,  a  Treatise  discovering 
the  Nature,  Precioasness,  and  Usefulness  of  Groepel  Promises, 
and  Rules  for  the  Application  of  them.  By  William  Spubstowx. 
liOudon,  1655,  8vo.    Reprinted  at  London,  1814,  12mo. 


§  4.  TSBATX8X8  OB  TBX  IITTXBPBXTATIOX  OF  BCBIPTVBX 

PBOPHXCIXS. 

1.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  in  the  several  Ages  of 
the  World.  To  which  are  added  four  Dissertations.  1.  The 
Authority  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter ;  2.  The  Sense  of  the 
Ancients  before  Christ,  upon  the  Circumstances  and  Conse- 

?aenoes  of  the  Fall ;  3.  The  Blessing  of  Judah,  Gen.  xlix. ;  4. 
/hrist's  Entry  into  Jerusalem.     Bv  Thomas  Shxrlock,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London.    Fourth  edition.    London,  1744,  8vo. 

2.  Campegii  ViTBiirax  Typus  Doctrine  Prophetics.     Fra- 
'  neckene,  1708,  8vo. 

3.  Aug.  Harm.  Fbakckii  Intioductio  ad  Lectionem  Propho- 
.  (arum,  L  Generalis,  II.  Specialis  ad  Lectionem  Jone,  quas  in  re- 

liquis  exemplo  es^e  possit :  Utraque  directs  ad  comparandam  i 
prophetis  agnitionem  Jesu  Christi.    Hals,  1724,  8vo. 

4.  Christiani  August!  Cbusix  Hypomnemata  ad  Theologiam 
Propheticam.     Lipsie,  1764-71-78,  3  parts,  8vo. 

A  work  very  little  known  in  this  country.  The  first  part  or  vo- 
'  lame  comprises  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  Prophecy  : 
the  oUier  two  volumes  contain  illustrations  of  the  principal  pre- 
diotions  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  rro- 
phecies  of  Isaiah,  inclusive.  A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Univenily  of  Cambridge. 

5.  Hermaimi  Vxbxxa  Pnelectiones  de  Methodo  Propheticd, 
■en  de  Afgumento  Prophetiarum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  ac 
utiiusque  pexiodia.  Quibus  accedunt  Sermonea  Acadeinici  qua- 
toor.    Leovardie,  1775,  4to. 

6.  The  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy  illustrated  and  defended,  in 
a  Course  of  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  MA. 
By  George  Rxchabds,  [D.D.]    Oxford,  1800, 8vo. 

7.  A  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy,  with  References  to 
Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  William 
JoBBs,  M.A.  In  Vol.  XI.  of  his  Theological,  Philosophical,  and 
MiseAlaneous  Works. 

8.  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Robert  Flxxiho. 
iliondon,  1726,  folio. 

9.  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  which  have  been  remark- 
My  fulfilled,  and  at  this  time  are  fulfilling  in  the  World.  By 
Thomas  Nxwtob,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  London,  1759  or 
1766,  3  vols.  8vo.  Various  subsequent  editions  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
cud  12mo. ;  also  in  one  volume,  6vo. 

?0  History  the  Interpieter  of  Prophecy.    By  the  Rev.  Heniy 


KxTT,  B.D.     Oxford,  1799,  3  vols.  12mo.  and  various  u^ 
quent  editions  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

1 1.  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies  :  or,  a  Condfe  View  of  ihelW 
dictioiis  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Bj  tb 
Rev.  David  Simpsov,  M.A.  Macclcafield,  1795 ;  and  numenv 
f  uboeqoent  editions. 

A  valuable  compendium  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  wonb 
the  attention  of  students  who  nmy  not  be  able  to  procure  Isi^  ^ 
more  expensive  works  on  this  aubjecc 

12.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Prophecy.  By  Willism  Bo^ 
CoLLTBB,  D.D.    London,  1811,  8vo. 

13.  A  Manual  of  Prophecy  ;  or,  a  Short  ComparaliTe  Vkvof 
Prophecies  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aiid  the  EveDtt  b^ 
which  they  were  fulfilled.  In  which  are  introdooed  several  new 
Observations  on  several  of  them,  and  paiticulariy  on  di&oil 
Passages  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roixm 
A.M.    London,  1818. 

14.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  been  fuMkd 
are  now  fulfilling,  or  will  hereafter  be  fulfilled,  relstire  lo  \k 
great  Period  of  1260  Years ;  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  Apc» 
tacies ;  the  Reign  of  Antichrist ;  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Jen 
By  George  Stanley  FABxa,  B.D.  Fiflh  edition.  Lcndov 
1814-18,  3  vols.  8vo. 

15.  The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy.  By  George  8tuikj 
Fabxb,  B.D.    London,  1830,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  (the  learned  author  has  announced)  itdeajgaedto 
supersede  entirely  the  preceding  treatise.  Mr.  Fsber  has  end{t> 
voured  to  combine  together  the  various  propbeciss  both  of  ike  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  treat  of  the  grand  double  pehod  of 
seven  times;  a  period  coinciding  with  those  timet  of  the  Gcotilei, 
which  are  sty  lea  by  Mr.  Mede  "  the  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecr." 
In  the  present  more  extensive  work,  the  author  has  rectified  vui 
ous  errors  in  his  preceding  publications  on  Prophecy,  for  ag 
analysis  of  it,  see  the  British  Critic  for  April,  1833,  vol  ni.  pp.  M 

16.  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  dentei 
firom  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  ;  particularly  u  i/liu&iitd 
by  the  History  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Discoveries  of  recoit  T» 
vellers.   By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ksith.  Sixth  edition,  edugei 
Edinburgh,  1832,  12mo.    Also  a  handsome  edition,  ia  Sro. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  eg[eneral  and  concise  sketch 
of  such  of  the  prophecies  as  have  been  distinctly  ibrelBld  and  cleariy 
fulfilled,  and  as  may  be  deemed  sufiicient  to  illusinii  the  troth  « 
Christianity.  Very  many  illustrations  are  derived  fiom  the  disco 
veries  of  recent  voyagers  and  travellers.  The  subjecti  discussed 
are.  Prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Reli- 

5 ion, — tne  Destruction  of  Jerusalom, — the  Jews,--tbe  land  of  Jo- 
floa  and  the  circun^acent  countries, — and  predictions  relative  to 
the  Macedonian,  Tyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Roman  Empires,  the  tab- 
version  of  the  Jewish  Slate,  dec, — long  continued  ipiritoal  \.snsm 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  Turkish  empire.  This  beautifully  prini'tl 
volmne  contains  a  large  mass  of  valuable  inforaistion,  coodrw^ 
into  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  at  a  modenite  pricf.  Tlie 
multiplied  editions,  which  have  been  required  within  avenfts 
years,  suflicientlv  attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  tcWt 
work  is  deservedly  held.  * 

17.  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  as  denoted  by  the  Fulfibentot 
Historical  Predictions,  traced  down  from  the  Babylonish  Capti- 
vity to  the  present  Time.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh, 1832,  2  vols.  12mo.,  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

The  portions  of  prophecy  illustrated  in  this  work  are.  DaJiidJ 
Visions  of  the  great  Images  and  of  the  Four  Beasts,  interpreted 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  Ram  and  He-Goat,  and  his  literal  {vophpcrof 
the  things  noted  in  the  Scripture  of  Truth.  These  are  followed  bf 
an  original  exposition  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Ajxk» 
lypse.  In  many  parts  of  his  work.  Dr.  Keith  has  with  great  felicxy 
applied  the  history  of  the  infidel  Gibbon  fo  the  fulfilment  ofjco- 
pnecy.  '♦  Amons  the  expounders  of  prophecy,  we  are  incliwd  to 
assign  Mr.  [Dr.]  Keith  a  high  place.  It  is  perfectly »™«  «*^ " 
some  of  his  views  we  are  unable  (o  eo  alona  with  hun,andauieQt 
from  some  of  his  conclusions.  But  it  Is  retrcahiDg  to  meet  ivilAa 
writer,  who  treats  such  a  subject  in  a  cautious  and  reverent  nu* 
mer.  There  is  no  presumptuous  attempting  to  peneiiate  into  what 
is  hidden,  no  rash  anticipation  of  future  nistory,  no  arrest  a>*i'|'^P' 
tion  of  the  prophetic  character,  and  no  impious  deouaciation  ej  ven- 
geance on  those  who  acquiesce  not  in  his  views,  or  deny  hisd'.^'M 
mission.  He  writes  every  where  in  the  very  best  spint.  and  u  w 
does  not  always  command  our  convictiom,  he  uniwnnJv  feeum 
our  respect*'    (Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  Sept.  1838.  p  ^i 

18.  The  Scheme  and  Completion  of  Piopbei^,  wbenin  itt 
Design  and  Use,  together  with  its  Sense  and  AppikxtioD  if  Ui| 
grand  fundamental  Proof  of  ReUgion,  specially  sdspted  to  all 
Periods  of  the  World,  and  all  Suges  of  the  Church,  sn  coo* 
dsred  and  explained ;  together  with  an  Inquirv  into  (h«  Hbaina 
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and  Chenibim  in  th0  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  Vinons  of  the  Pro- 
phets.   By  the  Rev.  John  Whitlkt,  D.D.    London,  1830,  8vo» 

19.  Les  Caract^ras  du  Messie  v4M6b  en  Jesus  de  Nszaredu 
[Par  M.  Clbxxhcs.]    Rouen,  1776,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

**  The  author  determines  the  characteristical  marks  of  the  Mes- 
aiah  with  precision  and  accuracy ;  points  out  in  consequence  of 
ihese  charscten  (which  are  drawn  from  the  clearest  predictions) 
thA  prophecies  that,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  leaaid  the  Messiah ; 
and,  by  a  comparison  of  these  prophecies  with  the  events,  sets  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ  in  the  most  striking  light  There  is  a  graat 
deal  of  good  erudition  and  sound  iodgment  in  this  work"  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  &  voL  Ivi.  p.  218.),  which  is  now  both  scarce  and  dear. 

20.  Proph^ties  conoemant  Jesus  Christ  et  TEglise,  ^parses 
dans  les  Livres  Saints,  avec  des  Explicationes  et  Notes.  [Par 
M.  le  President  Aeixa.]    Paris,  1819,  8vo. 

A  concise  and  valuable  litde  manual  of  Scripture  Prophecies 
telative  to  Imus  Christ. 

fl^arburtoman  Lecturet  sn  Prophecy* 


«   m 


These  Lectures  wero  founded  by  Dr.  William  Warbnr- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (each  course  consisting  of  twelve  Ser- 
mons, to  be  preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  chapel),  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  *'  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion  in  general,  and  of  the 
Christian  in  paitkalar,  from  the  completion  of  the  Pr^bhedeo 
of  the  Old  and  J^ew  Teatament^  which  relate  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  espedudfv  to  the  apostacy  of  Papal  Rome."  The 
following  portions  of  ihese  Lectures  are  all  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  illustrating  the  completion  of  the  prophecies,  in  con- 
formity with  the  found«nr's  design,  most  of  the  lecturen  have 
treated,  in  a  greater  oi  less  degree,  upon  the  Symbolical  Lan- 
guage of  Scripture  Prophecy . 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Utudy  of  the  Prophecies  conoeming 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  paiticulsr  concerning  the  Chur£ 
of  Papal  Rome.  By  Richard  Uurd,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop 
of  Worcester].    London,  1772,  8vo. 

This  elegantly  written  and  learned  volume  has  long  been  known 
and  duly  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  subject  of  Prophecy  is 
here  opened  in  the  most  masterly  and  instructive  manner  by  Bishop 
Hurd ;  who  "  discussed,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  idea  of  prophecy, 
and  the  general  argument  deducible  from  it ;  then  specified  some 
prophecies  of  primary  importance,  and  more  particularly  those 
which  relate  to  the  rvae  of  Antichrist  In  relation  to  this  subject, 
he  combated  the  prejudices  most  generally  entertained  agaiust  the 
doctrine;  he  considered  and  explained  the  prophetic  style;  and 
after  opening  the  style  and  method  oi  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  pro- 
phetic characters  of  Antichrist,  he  concluded  by  pointing  out  dis- 
tinctly the  uses  of  the  w^hole  inquiry.'*  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxvii.  pp.  652,  653.) 

3.  Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian Church :  and,  in  paiticular,  concerning  the  Church  of  Papal 
Rome.  By  Samuel  Halifax,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester].    London,  1776,  8vo. 

"  Bishop  Halifax  paid  his  primarv  attention  to  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  and  next  to  those  of  Saint  Paul  concerning  the  man  of  sin; 
and  he  concluded  by  establishing  the  canon  and  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  by  giving  a  clear  and  able  view  of  its  visions. 
His  two  concluding  discourses  contain  a  history  of  the  corruptions 
of  Popery,  and  a  just  and  luminous  vindication  of  the  Reformation." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii  p^  653.) 

3.  Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies,  concerning  the  first 
Establishment  and  subsequent  History  of  Christianity.  By  Lewis 
Basot,  LL.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich].  London,  1780, 
8vo. 

"  Bishop  Bagot  opened  his  Lectures  by  prcliminory  observations 
on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  evidences  drawn  from  prophecies ; 
including  some  pointed  remarks  on  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bon. The  subjects  of  his  subsequent  discourses  were,  the  promise 
of  a  second  dispensation  under  the  first;  the  progressive  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  the  time  limited  by  the  prophets,  and 
the  proo&  of  its  fulfilment;  the  conformity  of  the  life  of  Christ  and 
of  his  kingdom  U»  the  predictions ;  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
latter  times ;  and  the  general  recapitulation  of  the  whole  subject.*' 
(British  Critic,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

4^  Diseounes  on  Prophecy.  By  East  Arraonr,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1786,  3  vols.  8vo. 

"  Dr.  Apthorp  began  by  giving  the  history  of  Prophecy.  He  then 
carefully  laid  down  the  canons  of  interpretation :  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  prophecies  relatina  to  tne  birth,  time,  and  theolo- 
eical  characten  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophecies  of  Uie  death  of 
Christ  are  next  distinctly  handled,  and  those  which  relate  to  his 
earthly  kingdom.  Finally,  he  traces  the  characters  of  Antichrist, 
gives  a  view  of  the  mysi^  Tyre,  and  concludes  by  the  prophecies 


which  he  oonsklen  as  announcing  the  Reibrmation.  Thcagh  some 
of  this  author's  appUcatioiis  will  to  most  readen  appear  hanh,  and 
some  questionable,  yet  his  books  display  altogether  much  know* 
ledge  of  the  subject,  much  learning,  and  no  small  share  of  inge- 
nuity."   (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

5.  A  Connected  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  Christian  Chureh.  By  Robert  NAXxa,  A.M.» 
Archdeacon  of  Stafford.    London,  1806,  8vo. 

These  Lectures  are  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  I.  The  Prophe 
cies  which  relate  to  our  Saviour  as  the  Author  and  perpetual  Heaa 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  and,  II.  Those  which  foretell  the  fate  of 
his  disciples,  whether  adverse  or  prosperous,  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  them  to  that  of  his  last  most  solemn  advent. 

6.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Christian  Church.  By  Edward  Pxarsok,  D.D.  London, 
1811,8vo. 

The  design  of  Prophecy, — ^the  progress  of  Christianity  as  pre- 
dicted in  the  Scriptures^-ihe  state  of  the  Christian  Church  as  sup- 
posed to  be  predicted  in  the  apostolic  epistles, — ^the  corroptioos  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  predicted  by  Daniel,  and  the  various  fortunes 
of  the  Christian  Church,  from  her  first  foundation  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  as  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse, — are  the  subjects  discussed 
in  these  lectures  :  a  copious  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bri 
tish  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xf.  pp.  238—248.  467—479. 

7.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  reUtiAg  to  the  Chris  • 
tian  Church,  and  especially  to  the  Apostacy  of  Papal  Rome.  By  ■ 
Philip  ALLWoon,  BJ).    London,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  six  of  these  Lectures  discuss  the  predictions  relative  i^ 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  remaining  Lectures  are  devoted  to  an  ex^- 
sition  of  the  Apocalypse,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  apoa  • 
tacy  of  the  Romish  Cnurcn.  See  an  analysis  of  them  in  the  Britist . 
Cntic,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  44— 65. 

8.  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its  Stroe 
ture.  Use,  and  Inspiration  :  being  the  Substance  of  Twelve  Sej     .. 
mons  preached  by  John  Davidsoit,  B.D.    London,  1824,  8vd 

The  first  of  these  Discourses  is  employed  in  treatina  of  the  Chr       ig. 
tian  Evidences  in  general,  and  the  connection  of  Prophecy  with       ^i. ' 
rest ;  and  the  second,  in  considering  the  contents  of  the  propV        *^ 
volume  as  distinguished  from  its  predictions.    The  next  fow         s 
cuss  the  structure  of  prophecy  and  the  cause  of  its  ditpont 
and  in  the  last  six,  its  inspiration  and  divine  prescience  ai 
mined.    *'  The  subject  of  the  work  is  one  of  very  general ' 
ance,  and  which  will  excite  an  interest  with  every  rr 
Scripture.    More  esoeciallv  must  value  attach  to  every  pr         ^t^i 
inquiry,  from  the  aamirable  practical  tendency  which  .    ®. 

where  given  to  it ;  so  that,  while  the  student  is  carried  f  ^ 

the  interest  ol  critical  research,  and  his  understanding  #  ^^^v 
by  the  wide  and  clear  views  opened  to  him,  his  pie^  '?^\?r 

to  be  warmed,  his  faith  strengthened,  and  his  beat  oSm        y^i^l  i« ' 
and  improved."    (British  Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  xxiis  p.  38'        twns  e 

Besides  the  preceding  valuable  Lectures,  the  suhjs       7) 
is  discussed  at  considerable  lenath  in  the  |ppeat4^       <^iofPrt> 
Boyle  Lectures,  published  in  1739,  in  threes iDolSi^     /^locttoa  1 
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§  1.   JXWISH    WBITXBS    AIWi  QQy 

.XXXTATORS. 

1.  Philoxis  JuDxi,  quB  reperi»  polr  .  •      m 

cum  MSS.  contulit;  quamplurimoie.Qj^    m  v'^^  °™*w  , 
Bodleiano,  scriploribus  item  vetustis*,'     'Z'  ^*°^"^»  Media 
editis,adjecit;  interpretationemquft  sr     "^^O"?  c»tcnis  Gneci: 
observationibus  Ulustravit  Thorns,     wf  °^^'^L  S^J^*?  »•' 
Duneknensis.    Londini,  1742,  a  r  .0^^  foUo  *         *^' 

This  is  a  noble  edition,  equiT  i„  «^j..  .,* 
Rev.  Dr.  Manaey,  and  to  th«  ^?J!^']l^^  V*^^  «>*»' 
Bowyer.  Dr.  &.  revised  the  v  ,o?k"nf*w?1  <^«'?^««i  Wil 
with  thirteen  manuscripU.  awl  coi?ect«H  tVl*^'  J'^''^  ^"^  «»" 
which  had  been  made  by  S«r'  ^mund  rllnl  ^^  ''V'^  *^^'' 
The  diflerent  treatises  ai4  w^  ^^t  ^Tn^S^'^h  ""l  «^' 
which  appeara  in  P^^ediy  ,  ^^^on J/^«^J>J^^ 
cult  passages  are  excelletit'  ,y  correct^^  mS^^ST 

♦•  *•  ^'?J:''S'  J''°«V,Ppeni  omnia,  Gnecd  et  Latinc,  ad 
^^l^l).ulT'^:^^  Edendaca'rivif,^ 

learned  editor,  whof  e  critical  mfti«rinirJxr»k     -Li      S^"*  ?^ 
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9.  TaliQfld  Ba^SfWdcom  liDtegnui  Hflmka,    Bei>3liu  « 


1838-39,  8  tomis,  ISmo. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  worbi  of  Fhilo.  In  preparing 
it  for  the  pie«,  the  editor  followed  the  text  of  Dr.  Mangey'e  edition 
(No.  1.)*  with  which  he  collated  Pfeilfei's  edition  (No.  8.),  and  ano- 
ther, printed  at  Paria  in  1S40.  To  the  previooilf  [^liabed  «r^- 
Usee  of  Fhilo,  M.  Richter  haa  added  two  othen,  riz,  LBe  Ftwio 
Ccphini,  and  2.  De  Partntibus  coUndia,  which  were  diecovered  bjr 
Signor  Mai  in  the  Medicean  UBrary  at  Florence,  and  published  (or 
the  first  time  at  Milan,  in  1818.  w.^th  a  Latin  version  and  notes. 
The  last  volume  contains  copious  indexea  of  matters,  and  of  the 
texts  of  Scripture  explained  by  Philo. 

3*.  Qumtionea  PhUonse.  L  Do  Fontibus  et  Auctoritate  Tho- 
ologis  Philonis.  Quasationla  prims  Partitula  prima.  U.  t)e 
A»>M  Philonis.  Qnaastio  altera.  Scripait  G.  G.  L.  Gaosaxxsv^ 
Lipsis,  1829,  4to. 

4»  Flavii  Joiupax  Opera,  qus  nperiii  potiieiiiiit»  omimu  Ad 
Mdioea  fim  omnea,  enm  inpraasoa  turn  manuaeripCoe^  dtUgenter 
raoensuit,  nova  venione  donavit,  et  notia  illUiMravit  Johanxiea 
Hadaonna.    Oxonii,  e  Theatro  8heldon|ano,  1720, 3  vols.  foQo. 

Those  distinguished  bibliographers,  Fabricius.  Harwood,  Harles, 
and  Oberthiir,  are  unanimous  in  tneir  commendations  of  this  elegant 
and  most  valuable  edition.  The  learned  editor,  Dr.  Hudson,  died 
the  year  before  its  publieatioo,  foul,  fortimately,  not  till  he  had  oc- 
qoired  almost  every  thing  requiaiie  lor  a  perftct  edition  of  hia 
author.  *<  He  seems  to  have  consulted  every  known  maoDsorijpt 
and  edition.  The  correctness  of  the  Oreek  text,  the  judgment  dia- 
^yed  in  the  annotations,  the  utility  of  the  indexes,  and  the  cou- 
ilkimmate  knowledge  whicb  is  evbced  of  the  history  and  antioui- 
ties  of  the  time,  render  this  work  deserving  of  every  thing  said  in 
omnmei^ation  of  it.  Copies  on  large  paper  are  very  rare  and  dear, 
n  well  as  magnificent'*    Dibdin  on  tne  Claiiics,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

;  6.  Flavii  Josxphi,  qus  vepiihi  potaemnt.  Opera  omnia,  QtmA 
«C  Latin^,  ex  nova  veraione,  et  cum  ootis  Joannis  HudsonL 
>Aoeedunt  Nots  Edwardi  Bemardi,  Jacob!  Gronovii,  Fr.  Combe- 
fiaii,  Kzediielia  Spanhemii,  Adrian!  Relandi,  et  allorum,  tarn 
cdha  quam  inedits.  Poet  recensioDem  Joannis  Hudsoni  deiiuo 
rsedgnitii,  et  notis  ac  indicibua  iUuatiata,  atudi^  et  labora  Sigeberti 
Havei^mpi.    Amsteindami,  1726,  3  vole.  Iblio. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  edttto  optima,  becaose  it  contains 
much  more  than  Dr.  Hudson's  edition.  The  Greek  text  is  very 
carelessly  printed,  especially  that  of  Joscphus's  seven  books  on  the 
wars  of  ihe  Jews  vntn  the  Romans.  Havercamp  collated  two  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  library  of  the  imiversity  at  Levden ;  and,  besides 
the  annotatiohs  mentioned  in  the  title,  he  added  some  observations 
by  Vossiua  and  Cocceius,  which  he  found  in  the  margin  of  the  edt- 
bo  princeps,  printed  at  Basil,  in  1644,  folio.  The  typographical 
eiecution  m  Havercamp's  edition  is  very  beautiful. 

6.  Flavii  Joasru  Open,  Qrmci  et  Lfttind,  ezeuaa  ad  editio- 
nem  Lagduno-Batavam  Sigebeiti  Haventampi  enm  Ox<mieiiBi 
Joannia  HiidaoQixM>Uatam.  Cnravit  Pranciacus  Oberthur.  Lip- 
1782-1785.     Vols.  L— HL  avo. 


10.  Talmod  fiwnaolyautiaiiiii.  Hebmpb     AnstoUm 
1710,  folio. 


This  very  valuable  edition,  which  hai  never  been  completed, 
comprises  cmljr  the  Greek  text  of  Josephns.  The  succeeding  volumes 
tsers  to  contain  the  critical  and  philological  observations  of  the 
editor,  who  has  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  an  excellent  critical 
notice  of  all  the  preciisding  editions  of  Josephus.  **  The  venerable 
Oberthiir  is  allowed  pa  have  taken  more  pains  in  ascertaining  the 
correct  text  of  his  author,  in  collating  every  known  MS.,  in  examin- 
ing every  previous  edition,  and  in  availing  himself  of  the  labours 
ofnis  predecessors,  thah  have  yet  been  shown  by  any  editor  of  Jo- 
sephus."  It  is  therefore  ,^eply  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  valua- 
ble edition  as  the  present  should  have  been  disconiioued  by  aa 
editor  so  fully  competent  to  finish  the  aiduous  leak  which  he  haa 
begun.    (Dibdin  on  the  Clasaics,  vol  ii.  p.  13.  3d  edition.) 

7.  Flavii  Joswiii  Jndd  Qpta%  omtiia  [Gnece].  Teztum  ed»> 
dit  Carol  Ernest  Richtir.    Iiipaia,  1696, 6  tomia,  ISmo. 

A  very  neatly  printed  edition :  i(  fonnt  tha  fiiat  partion,  as  the 
works  of  Philo  tbrm  the  second  pan,  of  a  Biblioihaca  Palram, 
which  is  to  be  edited  by  M.  Richter.- 

Several  English  translations  of  Jds^phus  have  been  published  by 
Court,  L'Estrange.  and  others ;  but  t&e  beat  is  that  of  Mr.  Whislon, 
fidio,  London,  1737,  after  Havercamp^aMitien^  lo  whiofa  afo  pre- 
Ibed  a  good  map  of  Palestine,  and  seven-  diasertatioM  by  Ihe  trana- 
lator,  who  haa  also  added  many  valuaJMe  note%  correcting  and 
illustrating  the  Jewish  historian.  Whi^fefm*s  translation  has  been 
repeatedly  printed  in  vanous  aiaea. 

8.  Miachna:  save  Totina  HebnBorum  Jaria,  Rituum,  Anti- 
qoitaiiim  ae  Legiim  Oreliimi,  Syatemar  .cum  clarissimorum 
Babbinonim  Maunonidia  et  Biartenens  Commentarlis  integiis 
Hebraioe  et  I^rime.  Notia  illiistravit  QuL  Subsshubxus.  Am- 
jtelodami,  1698, 8  tomia,  iblio. 

••This  M  a  very  beautiful  and  correet  work,  naeessary  to  the  Ii- 
brarr  of  every  biblical  Critic  and  divine.  Ha  who  has  it,  need  be 
aolicitoua  for  nothing  more  on  this  sut^eot"  (Dr.  A.  Clarite^i  Sue* 
fiearisnaf  Sacred  Litel^ture,  p.  56.) 


A  lew  only  of  the  Jewish  Rabbina  have  Sfaiirtnted  eroy  iDdi 
vidnal  book  of  the  Old  Teatameni:  those  oahr  am  medM 
whieh  are  held  in  tke  bigheat  eatimatfaii  by  the  Jewa^ 

10*.  Rabii  80L0XOK  Jabcbt,  Ben  Isaac,  ueaally  dted  « 
Raschi  from  the  contractbn  of  his  naipea,  waa  a  native  of  Tioya 
in  Champagne ;  he  wrote  commeptariea  on  the  entire  Bftte,  a 
well  as  the  chief  part  of  die  Talmud,  spd  from  his  extenave 
learning  is  accounted  one  of  the  meet  eminent  Jewish  expoeitoR. 
His  style,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  obecure  as  to  wjm  is 
iimple  comment  to  make  it  intelligible.  He  died  a.b.  1180.  Ihny 
of  his  commentariea  have  been  printed  in  Hebrew,  snd  mv 
bave  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Chiistiatts ;  as  that  on  Eake 
by  Philip  Daquin,  that  on  Joel  by  Genebiard,  and  those  oa  Ol» 
(uah*  Jonah*  and  SSephaniah,  by  Pontao. 

11.  Rabbi  Absabax  Aaair  Ecsa  waa  a  native  of  S^nt 
fionrished  in  the  twelfth  eentury ;  his  GommeatBriet  oa  tk 
Senptoiea,  written  in  an  elegant  ctyle,  are  mudi  esteeaml  Mi 
by  Jews  and  ObriatiaBab 

1%  Rabbi  Batih  Kixchi  wea  afi^o  a  native  of  Sptio,  lal 
flouiiabed  towards  the  close  of  the  bretftti  oentuiy;  he  vrod 
pommentariea  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  hl^ynliHi 
particularly  that  on  the  prophet  laaii^ 

18.  Rabbi  Lavr  Bxir  Gsbshox,  a  Spenirii  Jew,  w»B«sta^ 
porary  with  Kimdii :  hia  Commentariea  on  the  Senptm,  ■)»• 
eially  on  the  Pentateuch,  are  much  eateemed.  Heaoeooiitriiiir 
the  miraclea  from  natural  cauaea. 

14.  RabM  Aasox  Baw  Buhi7  waa  an  eminent  Jewak  teadipr, 
who  flooriehed  in  the  fourteenth  eentury.  He  left  s  Corbcd' 
fary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Ifi.  Rabbi  Isaac  ABAnaairiEL,  or  AB«ATAim(ishf  Bmoe. 
times  called),  a  Portuguese  Jew,  fionrialied  in  the  fificcndi  rts* 
tuty,  and  wrote  Commentariea  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  of 
the  Prophets,  and  some  other  books  of  Scripture:  notwriiutand* 
ing  his  inveterate  enmity  against  Christianity,  kii  mitinii  in 
much  valued  by  Chriatians,  and  are  highly  extalU  bj  die  Jews. 

16.  Rabbi  Soloxott  AaBincsLBCH,  a  native  ofSptiOtflooriih* 
ed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  Scholia  on  the  whoU  of 
the  Old  Testament,  m  which  he  haa  intenpersed  the  bea  rf 
Kimclw's  Grammatical  Obaervationa. 

The  Commentaries  of  these  Rabbins  are  inserted  m  the  M» 
RMinica^  published  by  Bomberg  at  Venice,  in  4  vols,  iolie.  M^ 
and  again  in  1685  and  1586,  and  in  BoMorTs  edilioD,  pnated  it 
Basle,  1618,  in  4  vols,  folio. 


17.  Rabbi  Mosks  Beb  Haixoit,  usually  celled  MebsoinH 
though  not  a  commentator  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  TeMunat, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  on  account  of  hia  JHkreh  Mvtfkm,  a 
Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,  a  valuable  woik,  that  expWni  difficult 
phrases,  passages,  parables,  and  aUegoriea.  The  best  ediuon  of 
thia  work  is  that  of  Basil,  1629,  4to.  An  Eogliah  tnosbtioo  tf 
thia  treatiae  was  published  in  1837  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  T$miff, 
entitled  *'  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  ef  Moees."  Dr.  T.  hv  oi- 
riched  his  tranalation  with  a  life  of  Maimonides,  sod  with  oao^ 
rona  valuable  notes  and  dissertatiooa.  The  JP^rta  Muu  of 
Maimonidea  waa  edited  by  Poeocke  (in  AxaMc  and  Uua)  it 
Oxford,  1646,  4to.,  and  his  treatises  Jh  Jure  Pauptm^lSt 
(Heb.  and  Lat.)  by  Prideaux,  Oxfonl,  1679;  and  ifc&m> 
CMS,  4to.  London,  1683, 

Several  paits  of  the  woika  of  the  above-mentioned  Wm 
have  been  printed  in  a  separate  form ;  viz. : — 

1.  Aabob  the  Karaite.— Libri  Corona  Legi%  id  e^C5«iHD» 

taru  Karaitid  inediti,  ab  Aarone  ben  Blihn  secolodeaiDoqw 
conacripd,  Partieulam  ex  duobus  codicibas  manoicripw,  iw» 
Jenensi,  altcro  Lugdunensi,  edidit,  in  Latmum  Innitulit,  at<iBe 
illustravit  J.  G.  L.  Kosegaiten.    Jens,  1823,  4to. 

2.  ABABBxarBL^— CoramentariusinPentat«»chiwn,caiiHea 

rid  Van  Baahuiaen.    Hanoverc,  1710,  folio. 

«  In  this  account  of  the  Jewisli  Expositors,  we  hs^e  chlejl^j^ 
CarpzoT,  In  his  TntrodueHo  ad  Librog  Oeaumitoi  Vetem  "•{JS- W 
etsra.,  and  De  Rossi's  searee  work,  entiaed  BibUotkicaJMiJ^^ 
duiatiana,  ^  tdUU  U  intditt  Judtbomm  lAM  fi««e«i*^-,iS!!L  a 
Parms,  18P0,  Wolfius  iias  also  treated  on  the  '•^*^''?!?!!irof  its 
his  BiMiotk$ea  Stbraa,  torn.  U.  p.  a6a  at  paasivk  ^^J^j^Thilflf 
Chtldes  Psraphrssesb  see  Part  Ltn^p.!!.  ■eot.LpP'U^''^'"'^ 
Tolnms. 
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Ejusdem,  Commentaiiiu  in  PiopbetM  priores,  euri  Auguiti 
Pfiufier.    lipOB,  1686,  fotio. 

EjQfdem,  ConuMnUuius  in  HoMMiiy  Litine^  earn  nodt  Fr.  ab 
Umen.    Logd.  Bat  1686. 

Sjmdeni,  Obrnmentariof  in  Naiiam,  cvt  J.  D.  Spteetoi. 
HetaMtadii,  1708,  4to. 

8,  Abkxxslsch^— Bx  Michlal  Joplu  aeu  OonoMntario  R. 
Salooi.  Abenmelech  in  Veieru  TeataioeBti  Librot)  nna  earn 
«pgcil«gio  R.  Jac.  Abandans,  Paittcula,  eotopleciMM  pr^rtiatti 
Jons.  H6b.et  Lat  edmta  Bmcat  Christ  Pabiido.  Oottingen, 
1792,  8vd. 

4.  Jabchii^— R.  8aL  Jarehii  Comnwnlariiia  in  oouiea  VslmiB 
Taatamenti  Libroa,  v«nm  at  iUiutntoa  a  Jo,  Frid.  Bfeifllaalrto, 
8  vola.  4to.    Goth%  1718. 

6.  KiKCBid — R.  D.  Kimehii  Commentariiia  in  Jeaalam,  Ladna 
hernia  a  Ccsare  Malamineo.    Florentxs,  1774,  4to. 

6.  MAtACHiA%  onm  Conunentania  Aban  iSnxm,  Jaichii  et 
Kunohn  diapttlaliMubua.  Corft  fiaaa.  Bohl.  Ro8laehil,1697,4to. 

T.  HoakAS,  illiistiatiifl  ChaJdaica  Veiaione  et  jdiilologicia  eala- 
brium  Rabbioioruni  Raachi«  Aben  "Ezm,  et  Kimehii  Conunentailia. 
Helmatadii,  1703,  4to.    Reprinted  at  Gottingen,  1780. 

8.  JoxL  el  Obabiah,  cum  Paraphmd  Chaldaica,  Maaora,  et 
ComaMntaziia  trium  RatJbinotutn.  Heb.  et  Lat  coift  Jo.  Laua- 
Djui.    Utrecht,  1657,  4to. 

9.  lohannia  MancBat  ComtnentarH  in  Vaiea  quinqucpriorei, 
^oibua  adfancti  Mint  R.  M.  Ja/ehn,  Aben  Ezra,  et  Dav.  Kimehii 
Oommeiitaiii,  ab  ipao  Latinitate  donatL  Editio  altera,  cui4  G. 
C.  Blirklxni.    Oiasas,  1695. 

10.  1.  B.  Cabpzotii  CoIleBum  Rabbinioo-Biblkom  in  Ubel- 
lum  Ruth.  Heb.  et  Lat    Lipon,  1703,  4to. 

This  work  contaim  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Roth,  the 
Taigum,  the  great  and  Uule  Maaora,  and  four  Rabbinical  Cottimen- 
taries,  together  with  Latin  venions,  and  copious  notes  by  the  editor, 
J.  CL  Carpzov.  Calmet  stales,  that  this  book  will  be  found  of  great 
aerrice  to  those  who  ara  learning  Hebrew,  und  will  also  serve  as 
sm  intsodnction  to  the  reading  of  me  rabbiniksal  writen. 


§  3.  lILUSTBATXOHa  OF  THK  BOLT  flCB»TVBBa,  PBmiTBn  VBOK 

JXWI8B  aoUBCBBk 

1.  Georgii  Johannts  Hexkii  Bissertatio  de  Usu  Libiprum 
Apoeryphonim  Veteria  Teatamenti  in  Novo  'Testamento.  Hals, 
1711,  4to. 

8.  Chnst  Theophili  Kuibobi.  Obaerrationea  ad  Novum  Tea- 
tamentnm  ex  Lifaria  Apoorypbia  Veteria  Tealattaoti.  Lipaift, 
1794,  8vo. 

8.  Job.  Benedict!  Cabpzovii  ExeTcltatioftes  in  S.  Pauli  Epia- 
tolam  ad  Hebreoa  ex  Plulone  AJexandiino.  Prsfixa  sunt  Philo- 
niana  Prolegomena,  in  quibua  de  non  adeo  oontemnenda  Philonis 
eniditione  Hebfaica,  de  convenientia  atili  Pfailonia  cum  illo  D. 
Pauli  in  EpistoU  ad  Hebfwoe,  ift  de  aiila  nonnnllb  varii  argo* 
menti  expomtor.    Helmatadii,  1750, 8vo. 

4.  J.  B.  Cabpxov^x  StrictnnB  Theologies  in  Epistofam  Pauli 
ad  Romanoa.  Adsperei  subinde  aunt  Florea  Philoniani.  Helm- 
atadu,  1758,  8vn. 

This  is  the  second  and  best  edition  of  Carpzov's  Observations 
cm  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  they  originally  appeared  in 
detached  portions,  at  Helmstadt,  in  quarto,  between  the  years  1758 
and  171^ 

5.  Christophori  Frederid  LoaairxBi  Obaervationaa  ad  Novum 
Testamentnm  e  Philoiie  Alexandrino.    8vo.  Ltpaitt,  1777. 

This  work  was  preceded  by  a  quarto  tract  of  Loesner's,  entitled 
LecUonmn  Philonianarum  Stiecitnen,  published  at  Leijpsic,  in  1758. 
The  force  and  meaning  or  words  are  particularly  illustrated,  to» 
aether  with  points  of  antiquity  and  the  readings  of  Phi1o*8  text 
The  lirfat  thrown  upon  the  New  Testament,  by  the  writings  of 
Philo,  IS  admirably  elucidated  b^  Loesner;  tn  complete  whose 
woik  there  should  be  added  Adami  Frid,  Ki/hnii  Spicaegium  Loe^ 
neri  ObsertMionuM  ad  N.  T.  e  Philtme  Alexandrino,  SoraO,  1783, 
ItD. ;  8d  ed.  Pfortte,  1785,  8vo.    The  second  is  the  best  edition. 

6.  Jo.  Baptists  Ottii  Spicilegium,  aive  Excerpta  ^  Flavio 
Josepbo  ad  Novi  Testamenti  IlluaUattoneiii.  Curi  Sigebeiti 
Ifavercampi.    Lug.  Bat  1741,  8vo. 

7.  Jo.  ToUa  Kbbbsii  Observationea  in  Notum  Testamantum 
f  Flavio  Joaepho.    Lipsia,  1755,  8to. 

Both  these  works  are  rr2««sary  to  the  BiUical  Student,  w  Krebs 


baa  illustrated  a  araat  number  of  paamg ei  in  the  Naw  Tegtamaat 
from  JosephuB.  wfiich  are  not  noticed  in  Ott's  Spicilegium.  In  ppb 
537^-61$.  of  the  latter.  pubUcaiion,  there  is  a  curious  collection  of 
nxty-eighi  articles,  omitted  by  Josephus,  of  which  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant ;  and  to  this  is  annexed  an  interesting  disserta- 
tion of  C.  Bos,  on  the  genuinanoss  of  the  celebrated  paasage  con* 
coming  Jesus  Christ 

8.  Mellifidtim  Hebraieum,  aive  Obeervatlonea  ex  Hebraonua 
Aittiquiotum  monuinentis  desumpts,  unde  plurima  cum  Veteria^ 
ttim  Ndvi  Teatamenti,  lodt  expllcantut  vel  illaatrantur.  Autore 
Chriatophoro  Cabtwbiobto.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  tha 
Ciitkt  Saeti,  pp.  187I--1488. 

To  our  learned  oountrfmon  Canwrigfat  belongs  the  honour  of 
being  the  fint  who  applied  the  mate  ancient  wptings  of  the  Jawa 
to  the  iUustmtlon  of  the  Bibloi  He  waa  followed  in  the  aame  path 
of  UteraUue  by  Druaiua,  whose  PrmUrila  aiee  AmiolBtioaes  in  TV 
turn  Jkiu  CkruU  T«ffaaisnl«ai  (4to.  Fraaequenft,  1618)  contain  many 
valuable  iUustmtiooa  of  the  New  Testament  Some  additiona  were 
subsequently  made  to  his  woA  bv  Balthaaar  Scbeidiua,  whose  Pr» 
tenia  PraUrUwum  aae  indttdea  in  the  puUication  of  Afooschaift 
noticed  in  No.  U.  below. 

9.  The  Worka  of  ihe  Rev.  John  Liohttoot,  D.P.,  Maaler  of 
Catharine  HoU,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  tha  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitnank 
A.M.    London,  188^26,  18  vohk  8vo. 

The  writings  of  Or,  Liahtfoot  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  thf 
Biblical  Student  By  his  deep  researches  into  the  Rabbinical  wri^ 
ings,  he  has  done  more  to  iTInstrate  the  i^raseolooy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  explain  the  various  customs,  &c.  uierein  alluded 
to,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament,  than  any  other  author  be- 
fore or  since.  Two  editions  of  this  learned  Divine's  works  were 
published  previously  to  that  now  under  consideration,  via.  1.  The 
English  eoition  of  Dr.  G.  Bright,  in  two  folio  volumes,  Lond-m, 
1684 ,'  ond,  2.  A  Latin  edition,  published  at  Rotterdam,  in  9  volfr 
folio,  1686,  entitled  Joannis  Liguifooti  Opera  Omnia,  and  sgain  at 
Franeker  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  were  superintended  by  the 
celebrated  critic,  J^euaden.  These  foreign  editions  are  taken  irom 
the  English  one,  the  English  parts  being  translated  into  Latin :  the 
third  volume  in  Leusden^s  edition  is  composed  chiefly  of  several 
pieces,  which  Lightfoot  had  left  unfinished,  but  which  were  too 
valuable  to  be  altogether  omitted.  They  were  coromumcated  by 
Mr.  Strype,  Ivho  in  1700  published  **Some  genuine  Reuunnt  of  tkt 
late  piout  and  learned  John  JUghtfoct,  DJ).  in  8vo.  In  proparing 
his  edition,  Mr.  Pitman  has  adopted  for  his  basis  the  London  edition 
of  1684,  and  Slrvpe's  supplemental  volume,  incorporating  the  addi- 
tional matter  in  Leusden  s  edition :  and,  by  indefati^^able  researches 
he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  some  pieces  of  I^ghtfoot's  which 
were  never  before  published.  New  Indeies  and  other  facilitiea 
of  reference,  are  given  in  the  concluding  volume  of  this  edition 
It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  they  are  neatly  and  correctly  printed, 
and  fiom  their  reasonable  price,  demand  a  place  in  every  oiblicsj 
library.  In  order  to  oompleie  Dr.  Liahtfoot's  lfor<e  Uehraica  et 
TalmudieeB,  or  IMrem  and  TWaituftoa?  Exereilations  on  the  rfem 
Ttfifmaeaf,  which  proceed  no  ftirther  than  the  first  E^tle  to  the 
Corinthians,  Christian  SoHOBTOCBiua  published 

10.  Hors  Hebraice  et  Talmudics  in  Univennm  Novum  Tea* 
tamentum,  quibtia  Hore  Jo.  Ligfatfooti  in  libria  hiatoricia  aup- 
pientor,  epustofas  et  apoealypaia  eodem  modo  Ulustrantur.    Drea 
da,  1788,  2  tomis;  4to. 

In  thia  elaborate  woiii,  Schoetgenius  passes  over  the  same  books 
on  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  treated,  as  a  supplement  without 
touching  the  topica  already  prodneed  in  the  Knglish  work;  and 
Uien  continues  the  latter  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  Copiea 
in  good  oondltion  generally  aell  at  fiom  two  to  three  guineas. 

11,  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  Antiqmtatibtta  He* 
bneorum  illuatratum,  a  Johanne  Gerhaxdo  ManacaiBio.  JAgmm^ 
1786,  4to. 

In  this  work  are  inserted  various  treatises  by  Danzius,  Rhenford 
Scheidius,  and  others,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  illustm 
tion  of  the  New  Testanient  from  toe  Jewish  writings. 


SECTION  m. 
onvimux  ooniiEirrAToiit,  iNTBRntmiis,  and  PAiupmusTtf 

ON  THE   8CR1PTURI8. 

%  1.  GOXJCXBTABtBa  Bt  TUB  FATHBBB,  AKD  OTHBB  SIVIBBa 
or  TBB  CBBISTIAK  CUUBCH,  PBBV1008LT  TO  TBB  BUOB* 
XATIOB. 

Tax  foHowiug  are  the  principal  commentaion  on  the  aacred 
writinga,  who  are  to  be  found  among  the  Pbikitivx  PA-raxBa 
OP  TBx  Crbi STIAB  CsiTBCH :  but,  lu  consultlug  their  writinga, 
the  best  editiona  only  ahould  be  referred  to,  e^cially  those  by 
Proteatanta;  aa  the  editiona  lupeiintended  by  divinea  of  tba 
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.Rtmidi  Church  are  not  only  fireqaenUr  corrupted,  hat  spurioiiB 
writhif^  are  also  often  aacribed  to  the  mtheis,  in  order  to  aopport 
the  anti-Bcriptural  dogmas  of  that  church.^ 

[L]  Greek  Fatheri. 

Obiossis  in  Scriptoras  Sacraa  Commentaria,  qnacunqne 
Gnece  reperiri  potuerunt  Edidit,  partim  Latind  vertit,  et  uni- 
▼ersa  notis  et  observationibus  illustraTit  Petroa  Daniel  Hnetiua. 
Rothomagi,  1668,  2  tomis,  folio. 

Orioxn  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  through 
the  first  half  of  ihe  third  century ;  and  was  distinguished  not  more 
by  his  learning  than  by  his  pie^  and  eloquence.  He  wrote  Coai' 
wteniaritt  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  lost :  the  best  separate  edition  of  what  has  been  pre- 
served is  this  of  HueU  He  also  wrote  Scholia  or  short  notes  ex- 
idanatory  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  chiefly 
«tlendea  to  the  Uteial  sense.  Of  these  Scholia  some  extracts  only 
are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  by  Greffory  Nazianzen  and 
Basil  the  Great,  entitled  PhUooalia,  and  published  at  Paris,  in  1618, 
4to.  His  Homilies,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  capacities 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  his  numerous  other  works,  both  practical 
and  controversial,  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  detail ;  and  his  cri- 
tical labours  on  the  sacred  writings  are  noticed  in  another  part  of 
this  work.2  In  the  Commentaries  above  mentioned,  Origen  gave 
full  scope  to  his  learning  and  imagination,  in  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  Uie  historical,  literal,  mystical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bible.^ 
Origen's  grand  fault  is  that  or  allegorizing  the  Scriptures  too  much ; 
ancf  this  method  of  interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  an  union  between  heathen 
philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  His  fundamental  canon  of 
criticism  was,  that,  wherever  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not 
obvious,  or  not  clearly  consistent  with  hi»  peculiar  tenets,  the  words 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense ;  a  rule  by 
which  he  could  easily  incorporate  any  fancies,  whether  original  or 
borrowed,  with  the  Christian  creed.  Mosheim  has  justly  charac- 
terized this  father  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers  of  the 
third  century,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  thoir  learned  and 
pious  productions;  and  as  "a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon  abilities, 
the  sreatest  luminary  of  the  Christian  world  that  this  age  exhibited 
to  \iew.  Had  the  jusmess  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  im- 
mensity of  his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefatigable 
patience,  his  extensive  erudition,  and  his  other  eminent  and  supe- 
rior talents,  all  encomiums  must  have  fallen  short  of  his  merit 
Yet,  such  OS  he  was,  his  virtues  ond  his  labours  deserve  the  admi- 
ration of  all  ages ;  and  his  name  w^ill  be  transmitted  with  honour 
through  the  annals  of  time,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be 
esteemed  among  men."-* — ^The  expository  writings  of  Origen  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collective  editions  of  his  works:  the  most  complete 
is  the  edition  published  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  in  four  vols,  folio,  Paris, 
1733-^9 ;  reprmted  by  M.  Obcrthur  at  Wurceburg,  in  15  vols.  8vo. 
1780  and  following  years. 

2.  Joannis  Chrtsostomi  Sermonas  trea  in  Genesim ;— Quatuor 
Homilis  in  Psalmos ;— -Expoaitio  perpetoa  in  Novum  Jesu 
Christi  Testamentum;  folio.  In  the  various  editions  of  his 
collective  works. 

John  Chrtsobtou,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  had  himself  been  a  disciple  of 
Origen*s.  He  wrote  homilies  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  whole  oi  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  epistles.  His  homilies  on  the  New  Testament  are 
every  way  preferable  to  those  on  the  Old.  Ernest!  is  of  opinion  that 
none  of  the  productions  of  the  fathera  are  equal  to  those  of  Chrysos- 
tom  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  that  all  subsequent  Greek  commen- 
tators on  them  have  exclusively  followed  him.  On  the  historical 
books,  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  is  incomparably  the  best  and 
most  copious,  and  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  perused.  Chry- 
sostom's  manner  of  expounding  is  Uiis :  ho  first  takes  a  verse  of 
Scripture,  which  he  explains ;  and  then  investigates  and  elucidates 
the  meaning  of  particular  words,  pointing  out  the  scope  of  the 
sacred  author,  whose  style  and  genius  he  examines,  and  rendering 
all  Hebraisms  by  equivalent  intelligible  Greek  expressions.  He 
throughout  adheres  to  the  literal  sense,  which  he  maintained  to  be 
the  true  one.  The  homilies  are  found  in  the  beautiful  Editio  Prin- 
ceps  of  his  works  published  by  Sir  Henry  Seville,  in  8  vols,  folio, 
Eton,  1612;  and  in  Monlfaucon*s  edition,  which  is  the  best,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  13  vols,  folio,  1718-1736.  An  admirable  French 
translation  of  a  selection  from  Chrysoslom*s  Homilies,  and  other 
works,  was  printinl  by  Auger,  at  Paris,  1785,  in  4  vols.  8vo.    In 

>  See  numerous  proofs  of  this  remark  in  James's  Treatise  of  the  Corrup- 
tion of  Scripture  Councils  and  Fathers  by  Ihe  prelates,  ice.  of  the  church 
of  Itome.  f([»r  maintenance  of  popery,  pp.  1—271.    London,  J688l  8vo. 

•  See  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  pp.  267,  2«8l 

>  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Ilermenentics  Geueral.s.  pp.  163,  l&t.  A  farther 
acrouni  of  Orijien's  expository  labours  may  be  seen  in  Ernesti's  Institutio 
Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  286,  287.  and  in  Morus's  Acroases  super 
Hermeneutlca  Novi  Foederis,  torn.  ii.  pp.  230—236. ;  in  Rosenmttller's  Hia- 
•oria  InterpretaUonis  LibrorumSacrorum,  torn.  iii.  pp.  17— 1S6.  and  Simon's 
IJist.  Crit  du  Vi«ux  Test.  liv.  iii.  ch.  ix.  pp.  439^-4«}. 

•  Mosheim's  Reel.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  270.  edit.  IBOG.  On  the  merits  of  Origen 
«s  an  interpreter  of  H0I7  Writ,  see  Oonybeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for 
laH,  pp.  131—143. 


1807,  MatthiflB  published  fifty-two  of  his  homilies  at  Moscow,  ig 
8vo.  with  various  readinga,  a  commentary  and  index.* 

3.  TaaoDOBiTr,  Epiaoopi  CyrenaiB,  Eziilanationes  in  Pitdi 
Epistolas  omnea.  Inter  Opera,  Parisiia,  1608,  8  tomis,  foiio, 
Parinia»  1642, 4  tonia,  folio.    HaUe,  176&-74,  5  tomis,  8to. 

THBonoRET,  Buhop  of  Cyrus,  or  Cyropolis,  in  Syria,  wrote  in  the 
fifth  centuiy :  thoueh  he  chiefly  follows  Chrysostom  in  liis  coq. 
mentary  on  St.  Paul  s  Epistles,  he  has  added  many  new  and  ttr^ 
obserrations  of  his  own,  and  has  suceeasfiilly  vindicated  banr 
passagaa  against  the  Ariana  and  other  sectaries  of  his  time.  "Hw 
criti<»l  merits  of  Theodoret  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  weie 
investigated  by  M.  Richter  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  Theodomo 
Epistoiarum  nulinarum  Interprete  Commentarios  Hisiorico-Exe 
geticoa.    Lipsin,  1882,  8to. 

4.  Noiriri  PanopoUts  Metaphraab  ETangdii  Joannel  Reces. 
suit,  Lectionumque  varietate  inatnixit  Frandscus  Pjuenoi. 
Accessit  Evongelium  Joannia.  Defuncto  Passovio  ediboseo 
curavit  Nicolaus  Bachius.    Lipais,  1833,  8to. 

N0NNU8,  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  lived  in  the  early  pan  of  iIh 
fifteenth  century.  His  paraphrase  on  St  John's  Gospel,  which  1 
written  in  Greek  verse,  eontams  some  variotis  readings  which  hare 
been  noticed  by  Mill,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  sod  Schol2,o 
their  several  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  Pissov'i 
edition  of  Nonnos  is  the  best  that  haa  ever  been  published 


[ii.]  Latin  FathtTBm 

1.  HixROiTTXi  QtUBStiones  Hebraiee  in  Generin  ^-Ejiadai 
Commentarii  in  Ecclesiasten ;  duss  in  Cantieom  Canticonin 
Homilie,  ex  Gnsco  Origenis  ;— -Commentarii  in  lesaiam;— H^ 
miliae  novem  in  Visiones  laais,  ex  Gneoo  Origenis ;— OofflnMs- 
tarius  in  Jeremiam ; — Commentarii  in  Ezechielem  LibrillV.; 
— Commentarius  in  Danielem.  Homilie  Origenis  XXVIIL, 
Explanationes  in  Jeremiam  et  Ezechielem  continentes ;— Coin- 
mentarii  in  XII  Prophetaa  Minorea ;  Commentsrii  in  Matthcom 
Libri  IV. ; — Commentarii  in  Pauli  Epiatolas  ad  Gsistas,  £pb^ 
aios,  Titnm,  et  Philemonem,  folio.  In  the  difi!erentediti(RU(^his 
works. 

Jerome,  of  all  the  Latin  fathers,  has  rendered  the  mux  iopsr 
tant  services  to  the  Christian  world,  by  his  eiaborale  Cosowiuir^ 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  his  prefaces  to  the  diflerent  boo^  Hu 
commentary  on  the  Prophets  is  reckoned  the  best  psrt(^hsiroHD,' 
his  valuable  LAtin  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  ooticedin  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  volume.  The  principal  edition  of  thii  emi- 
nently learned  father's  works  are  those  of  Paris,  1693-17D6,  m  five 
vols,  folio)  and  of  Verona,  1734*1742,  in  eleven  voU  folio. 

2.  HiLARii  Commentarius  in  Psalmoa  et  in  E^asplhiiD 
Matthsi,  folio,  in  the  various  editions  of  his  works. 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  the  fourth  centnry,  wrote  Con 
mentaries  on  the  nalms,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  which 
consist  more  of  what  he  borrowed  from  Origen  than  of  the  rerols 
of  his  own  studies :  and  on  this  account  Moras  \m  of  opinion,  th>i 
little  assistance  can  be  derived  from  consulting  them.  T^  bq> 
thor  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hilary,  sumsmed  the  Deecoo, 
from  the  office  which  he  filled  in  the  Church  at  Rome  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  fourth  centuiy :  and  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  (he  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  Ambrose's  works  (Pbris,  1686-1690, 2  vols,  m, 
to  whom  they  are  erroneously  ascribed. 

8.  Aurelii  Auoustixi  Commentarii  tam  in  Vetos  qoam  is 
Novum  Testamentum,  ex  omnibna  ejuadem  lucobratiooibiHal* 
lecti.  Studio  et  labore  Joannis  Gastu.  Venetiis,  1543, 2  wi&4tft 

Augustine,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  in  the 
fourth  century,  wrote  several  TreaUsea  on  the  Scriptures,  and  ^' 
ticularly  Commentaries  on  the  Ptalms,  neither  of  which  ■'•  °Jf 
held  in  much  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  he  how 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  His  piety,  indefatigable  application,  wp- 
lime  genius,  tmwenried  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  aculcnea  of  hs 
wit,  are  universally  allowed.  •* It  is  however  certain,"  MysMo- 
sheim,  '*  that  the  accuracy  and  aolidity  of  his  judgment  were  b^w 
means  proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now  mentioned ;  tx 
that  upon  mnny  occasions,  he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  iij 
pulse  of  a  warm  imagination,  than  by  the  cool  dictstesof  rewonw* 
prudence.  Hence  that  ambiguity  which  appean  in  hii  vntiop, 
and  which  has  sometimes  rendered  the  most  attentive  ^^^^.^ 
certain  with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  henee  also  the  jns 
complaints  whicn  many  have  made  of  the  contrsdictions  *?^**!T^ 
frequent  in  his  work,  and  of  the  levity  and  Drecijpiialion  with  *«J2 
he  set  himself  to  write  upon  a  variety  ot  subjecte,  before  be  Wf 


examined  them  with  a  sufliciem  degree  of  attention  and  *^''jf*"*^", 
Jahn  has  remarked  that  the  genius  of  Augustine  rescraWed  tiatot 
Origen  rather  than  that  of  Jerome,  to  both  of  whom  he  wasgiwoy 

»  Several  edilions  of  ChrycoBtom's  Homilies  are  eoumeralcfl  Jy  Hari^ 
in  bis  Brevior  Noiltia  Literaturas  Gr»c«,  pp.  739-741.;  to  which  wo«i " 
well  as  to  those  of  Ernesii  and  Moras,  above  referred  to,  we  ■'"tJ^  ' 
indebted  for  the  following  noticps  of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Greer  "■"» 

•  Moshelm's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 


SSGT.  in.    §  1.] 


CHRISTIAN  COMMENTATORS, 


lOb 


inferior  in  leafning»  beinr  totally  iiporant  of  Hebrew,  and  but  mo- 
derately vened  in  GreeE^  Hit  Treatises  on  the  Scripturet  form 
the  third,  and  hii  Commentariee  on  the  Psalms  the  fourth  volume 
of  thu  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works.  He  accommodates  the 
^riptares  more  frequently  to  his  own  ideas  than  he  accommodates 
cnese  to  the  former,  and  is  perpetually  hunting  out  mysteries,  espe- 
cially in  numbers.'  Such  was  the  authority  m  which  the  writines 
of  Augustine  were  held,  that  his  expositions  continued  to  be  fol- 
*owed  by  all  Latin  interpreters  from  his  time  until  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  who  have  selected  expositions  not  only  (h>m  his  professedly 
biblical  labours,  but  also  from  his  other  practical  and  controversial 
wrritings.  Among  the  principal  compilations  of  this  kind  is  the 
Olot9t  or  short  interpretation  of  Strabo,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  column.  No.  1. 


[ill.]  Later  Divinet  9/ the  Greek  and  Latin  Churchee, 

Of  the  Doctors,  or  Divines  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ChorcheSi 
who  flourished  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
following  aro  reputed  to  be  the  most  jndtcxous  commentators. 

Greek  Writere* 

1.  Thkophtlacti  Archxepiscopi  Bulgaria  Enarrationes,  sive 
Commentarit  in  IV.  Evangelia,  Grsce,  Roms,  1542,  folio; 
Gr»oe  et  Latine,  Parisiis,  1631,  folio. — ^Ejusdem  Explicationes 
in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Gmce  et  Latine,  Colonie,  1567,  folio. — 
Ejusdem  Commentarii  in  D.  Pauli  Epistolas,  Grsce  et  Latine, 
Londini,  1636,  folio. — ^Ejusdem  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  et  in 
aliquot  Prophetas  Minorca,  Latine,  Parisiis,  1542,  folio. 

Theophtlact,  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  in  the  11th 
century :  his  Scholia  on  the  principal  twoks  of  Scripture  are  chiefly 
abridged  from  Chrysostom.  Those  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Sl 
PauKs  Epistles,  are  particularly  valuable.  Professor  Siuart,  cha- 
racterizing the  Greek  Commentators  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
observes  mat  **  Theophylact  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable,  especiallv 
for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Greek  Commentary.  He  comprises  all 
that  is  valuable  in  Chivsosiom,  and,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  in 
Chrysostom's  words ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  given  to  the 
whole  more  ease,  simplicity,  and  compactness.  Selcfom  does  he 
venture  upon  any  new  opinion  of  his  own ;  and  when  he  does,  it  is 
with  great  deference  to  his  predecessors."  (Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  345.)  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  1754-1763,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

2.  (EcuxKirii  Commentaria  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  in  omnes 
Pauli  Epistolas,  et  in  Epistolas  Catholicas  omnes.  Accesserunt 
Aretha,  Cappadods  Episcopi,  Explanaliones  in  Apocalypnn. 
Grsce  et  Latine,  cura  Fred.  MoreUi.  Paiisiis,  1631,  2  tomis, 
folio. 

CEcuMENins,  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  whole  of  the  Epistles.  His  work  is  a  judicious  com- 
pilation from  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Eusebius,  and  others.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  tne  controverted  clause  in  St.  John's  First 
Episde  (1  John  v.  7.)  was  not  known  to  this  writer.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Paris,  1631,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

3.  Very  simikr  to  the  works  of  Theophylact  and  (Ecumenius 
above  noticed,  are  the  Catkitjb,  or  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, consisting  of  several  passages  or  interpretations  of  the 
fathers,  reduced  to  the  order  of  chapters  and  verses  of  the  books ; 
they  are  denominated  Catena,  because  as  a  chain  is  composed  of 
several  links  connected  together,  so  these  compilations  consist  of 
numerous  different  passages,  or  the  sentences  and  expositions  of 
different  writers,  so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  continued 
work. 

The  earliest  compiler  of  a  Catena  was  Procopius  of  Gaza, 
whose  entire  work  on  the  Scriotures  has  never  been  printed; 
though  particular  portions  have  oeen  published,  as  his  Catena  on 
the  Octateuch,  or  eight  first  books,  in  Latin,  Tiguri  (Zurich),  1555, 
folio :  on  the  two  boMs  of  Kinn  and  Chronicles,  Gr.  Lat.  4to.  Lug. 
Bat  1620;  a  specimen  of  his  Catena  on  the  Heptateuch,  or  seven 
iirpt  books,  and  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  edited  by  Emesti,  Leipeic, 
17d5,  4to. ;  on  Isaiah,  edited  by  Courtier,  folio,  P&ris,  1580.  Pro- 
copius was  followed  by  Olympiodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century  ;  his  Catena  on  the  book  of  Job 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1587,  4to.  A  Catena  on  Job,  Psalms, 
Matthew,  and  John,  was  printed  by  Plantinat  Antwerp,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  seven  vols,  rolio,  1630,  and  following  years.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  this  kind  is  the  Catena  of  Nicephorus 
on  the  Octateuch,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  two  books  of 
Kings ;  it  is  a  compilation  from  fifty-one  writers,  and  was  published 
in  Greek,  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Leipsic,  1792.  Possin  and  Corderius 
published  a  Catena  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  four  Evangelists,  in 
1628,  1630,  1646,  and  1647,  at  Antwerp  and  Thoulouse,  in  four 
Urge  folio  volumes ;  and  a  Greek  Catena  of  Victor,  a  presbyter  of 

«  Jshn,  Enchiridion  Rermenenries  Oeneralis,  p.  167. 
•  Bambsehii  lostit  Herm.  p.  679. 


Antioch,  and  other  fathers,  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Afark,  was  edited 
by  Matthei,  at  Moscow,  1775,  in  2  vols.  8vo.> 

4.  EtTTRTMii  Zigabeni  Monachi  Commentarii  in  Psalmos^ 
Gnsoe  et  Latine ;  apud  Theophvlacti  Operum  Tom.  IV.  Vene 
tils,  1763,  folio. 

Euthymii  Zigabeni  Commentarius  in  quatuor  Evangelia, 
Grsce  et  Latine.  Teitum  Grscum  nunquam  antea  cditum  ad 
fidem  duorum  Codicum  Membranaccorum  Bibliothecarum  S.  S* 
Synodi  Mosquensis  auctoris  state  scriptonim,  diligcntur  recen- 
suit,  et  repetita  Versione  Latini  Joannis  Hentenii  suisque  ad- 
jectis  anmiadversionibus  edidit  Christianus  Fridcr.  Matthsi, 
Lipaia,  1792,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

EuTHTMins  ZiOABKNUS,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  commentaries  on  difierent  parts 
of  the  9ible,  the  whole  of  which  have  not  been  printed.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  published  by 
Matthai  at  Leipsic,  in  1792,  m  3  vols.  8vo.  The  hitherto  incdited 
Greek  teit  is  duigenlly  revised  from  two  MSS.  in  the  library  of  tlie 
Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  written  in  the  time  of  the  author.  Vol.  1. 
contains  the  prefoces  and  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  Vol.  II.  the  Gos- 
pels of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  Vol.  III.  the  Gospel  oi  St.  John, 
with  Hentenius*s  Latin  version  of  the  whole  of  Guthymius's  Com- 
mentary, his  Critical  Remarks,  and  those  of  the  learned  editor. 
Euthymius's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  published  with  the 
works  of  Theophylact. 

Latin  Writert. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  cum  Glossa  Ordinaria  a  Walafrido  Strabo; 
et  Postilla  Nicolai  LraAif i,  necnon  additionibus  Pauli  Burgen- 
sis  Episcopi,  et  Matthia  Doringi  replicis.  Duaii,  1617,  6  tomis, 
folio. 

WoLAPKiDUS  Strabo  or  Strabus,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  composed  a  work  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  called 
Glossa  Ordinaria  or  marginalii ;  because  the  entire  margin,  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  page,  was  nllcd  with 
annotations.  His  work  is,  in  fact,  a  catena  or  collection  of  com* 
ments  from  all  the  Latin  lathers  who  preceded  him,  and  porticu* 
larly  from  Augustine  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  pupil  Strabo 
was,  ami  who  wrote  a  voluminous  catena  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  St  Paul's  Epistles,  besides  an  entire  comment  on  the 
Bible,  which  is  still  in  manuscript  Strabo  endeavours  to  show 
the  literal,  historical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  not 
always  with  success.  For  manv  years  the  labours  of  Strabo  con- 
tinued to  be  received  as  the  sole  authorized  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634, 
foUo.« 

Nicholas  dk  Lyra  or  Lyrani7S,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  Lire,  a  small  town  in  Normandy,  is  reputed  tu  have  been 
a  Jew  by  descent,  but  having  embraced  Christianity,  he  entwed 
into  the  religious  society  of  Fnars  Minms  at  Vemeuil.  He  flourish- 
ed towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  deserv- 
edly holds  a  distinguished  rank  amon^  commentators,  his  explana- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  being  far  superior  to  the  manner  and  spirit 
of  the  age  in  wnich  he  flourished.  His  compendious  expositions 
of  the  Bible  were  called  postilU,  from  his  manner  of  placing  them, 
vis.  fiist  exhibiting  the  sacred  text,  and  post  Ola  (after  the  words 
of  the  text)  offering  his  own  explication.  They  were  repeatedly 
printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  centcuy ;  and  (as  in  the  edition  above  noticed)  were 
sometimes  printed  in  conjunction  with  the  gloss  of  Strabo.  In  his 
postils,  Lyra  shows  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture  than  any  preceding  commentator,  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  intimate  anowledae  of  Hebrew  to  select  the  best  com- 
ments of  the  most  learned  Rabbins,  particularly  Jarchi.  Being, 
however,  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the 
Hebrew,  he  is  less  happy  in  his  expositions  of  the  New  Testament 


than  in  those  of  the  Old.  His  notes  are  allowed  to  be  very  iudi- 
cious,  and  he  principally  attends  to  the  literal  sense,  with  wnich, 
however,  he  occasionally  intermingles  the  subtilties  of  the  school- 
men. *'  It  is  no  inconsiderable  praise  that,  by  the  general  sound- 
ness and  justness  of  his  expositions,  he  attracted  the  admiration, 
and  otmtribated  probably  in  some  measure  to  the  instruction  of 
Lu^er  and  of  his  great  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  reformation.** 
The  best  edition  of  Lyra's  commentary  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634, 
in  6  vols,  folio ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  Biblica  Maxima,  edited  by 
Father  de  la  Haye,  in  19  vols,  folio.  Lvra  was  also  the  author  of 
MoTolia^  or  Moral  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.' 

•  Moms  (torn.  ii.  p.  2S3.)  has  enaniersted  several  catena  on  particular 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  The  b^st  account  of  these  compilations  is  to 
be  found  in  lulcius's  lyaetatm  de  Catenas  Patrutn,  Letpsic,  17U7,  Sro. ; 
and  in  Noesseli's  Obssrvaliones  de  Catenit  Patrum  Grtuorwn  in  Novum 
Testamenlum,  Hals,  1762;  4to.  Bee  also  WalchU  Bibliotheca  Theologies, 
▼oL  iv.  pp.  388—391. 

«  Much  curious  information  relative  to  the  Bibtia  Glossata,  or  Glosses 
on  the  Scrlpturca,  is  contained  in  Masch's  edition  ofLe  Long's  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  part  ii.  vol  iii.  cap.  ii.  sect  iit.  p.  363.  et  seq. 

•  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  U.  vol.  Sii.  pp.  337— 
362.    Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824,  pp.  210—215.    Lyra's  Com 
menuries  were  aUacked  by  Paul,  Bishop  of  Burgos  (Paulas  Burgenslsk 
a  converted  Jew,  and  were  defended  by  Matthias  Doiing.    Ibid.  pp.  30^ 
964.    Walohii  BibUotbeca  Tbeologica,  vi).  iv.  pp.  396, 397. 
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%  Thonw  Aauiiri.Tis,  Dootorit  Ang«liei,  ComnMntaria  in 
qaowUm  libros  Veteris  et  Novi  TesUmentl ;  scilicet,  in  Job ; 
Prima  Quioquagena  Davidii ;  Canticom  Canticoram ;  Eiaiani : 
Jeremiam,  et  Lamentationea;  in  Evangelia  secundum  Matthsum 
et  Joaiinem ;  Catena  Aorea  in  quatuor  Evangelia;  ex  dictis  P*- 
trom  conneia  ;  Commentaria  in  omnes  D.  Pauti  ApostoU  Epis- 
tolas;  folio,  inter  operum  Tomos  xiix-xvi.  Venitiia,  1592M, 
oesides  numerous  editions  of  detached  portions  in  various  sizes. 

Thomas  Aq.uina8,  a  celebrated  scholastic  doctor  of  the  thir* 
t%«enth  century,  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  four  jQospeU,  from  op- 
wr^rds  of  eighty  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  whose  words  he  chiefly 
l^ves,  rather  than  their  meaning,  and  quotes  the  Greek  fathers  from 
IbUin  versiona  of  their  works.  His  comment  long  held  a  dislin- 
goished  place  in  the  Western  Chnrch. 

There  were  howerer  a  few,  though  but  few,  interpreters  of 
better  note,  who  flourished  during  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  who  followed  a  better  mode  of  interpretation. 
We  shall  briefly  enumerate  them. 

3.  Beds  Expositio  in  Libros  Historicos  Veteria  Testamenti, 
in  libnun  Tobie,  Jobum,  Parabolas  Salomonis,  et  Gantica  Can- 
tioorum :  Expositio  in  Novum  Testamentum,  Retractationes  et 
QuBstiones  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  folio.    In  his  works. 

The  venerable  Bbmb,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  composed 
a  Catena  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  fnnn  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  interspersed  but  few  remarks 
of  his  own.  Deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature,  he  has  the  pecu- 
liar praise  of  drawing  from  original  sources. 

4.  Alcuiit,  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Bbdx,  com- 
piled a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he 
made  selections  &m  Jerome,  Chxysostom,  Augustine,  Bede, 
and  other  writers;  not  always  with  the  best  judgment  His 
biblical  labours  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  bis  collecied 
works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  at  Ratiabon  in  1777,  in  2 
vdumea,  folio. 

§  S.  SCHOLIA  OV   THK  XHTIBX  BXBLX,  OB  TBX  OBXATXB  VABT 

TBXRKOF. 

1.  Joannis  Mabiabbi  Scholia  in  Vetos  et  Novum  Testameo- 
tom.    Paris,  16S0,  folio. 

2.  HceoBis  Gbotix  Annotatiooea  ad  Vetua  et  Novum  Testa- 
mentum. 

The  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament  were  first  published  at  Paris, 
m  1644 :  and  those  on  the  New  TesUment  at  the  same  place,  in 
three  volumes,  in  1641, 1646,  and  1650.  They  are  also  to  bo  found 
m  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Opera  Theohgica  (Basil,  1738,  folio),  as 
well  as  in  the  Critici  <Sacn,  and  in  Caiovios's  Biblia  lUtutrata. 
They  were  republished  in  4to.,  with  numerous  corrections  by  Vo- 
ael,  vol.  i.  Halts,  1775 ;  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  iii.  were  published  in  1776 
by  Doederlein,  who,  in  1779,  published  an  Auelmittm^  also  in  4io., 
which  was  separately  sold  under  the  title  of  SdkoUa  in  Librot  Po- 
eticot  Veteria  TetUtmenti.  An  edition  of  them  was  published  by 
Mr.  Moody,  in  two  vols.  4ta,  London.  1727;  and  his  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  were  reprinted  at  Erlang  in  1755  and  following 
vearm  in  4to.  In  1830  a  very  neat  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  appeared  at  Groningen,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  the  anony- 
mous editor  of  which  professes  that  he  carefully  corrected  the  nu- 
merous errors  which  had  crept  into  preceding  impressions.  We 
have  been  thus  minute  in  stating  the  editions  of  Grotiai's  SohoUa, 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value.  Father  CalmeC  has  criticised 
BBany  parts  of  them  with  great  severity,  particularly  his  preface  to 
and  explanation  of  the  Canticles.  **  Grotius,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 
"  has  done  more  to  illustiate  the  Scriptures,  bv  what  is  generslly 
called  profane  learning,  than  perhaps  almost  all  the  other  commen- 
tators put  together ;  nevertheless  he  too  often  gives  up  prophecies 
which,  in  their  original  sense,  relate  to  the  Messiah.  Ilis  notes  on 
some  texti  are  laige  and  learned  dissertations,  which  might  have 
profitably  been  published  by  themselves."  *•  His  learning,"  sayi 
an  eminent  biblical  critic  of  the  present  day,  "  was  very  extensive ; 
his  erudition  profound ;  and  his  moderation  on  subjfecis  of  contro- 
versy highly  praiseworthy.  No  man  possessed  a  more  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  and  no 
man  mora  successfully  applied  them  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings.  He  is,  perhaps  justly,  suspected  of  Socinion  sentiments ; 
and  is,  in  general,  so  intent  upon  the  lUtral  meaning  of  the  Scri{> 
tures,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke).!  On  the 
New  Testament  Grotius  is  particularly  valuable  for  understanding 
the  history  and  Hebraisms.  The  character  of  Grotius,  as  a  com- 
mentator, is  both  fairly  and  ably  estimated  by  Mr.  Conybeara  in 
his  Hampton  Lectures  for  1824,  pp.  259-263. 

8.  DioDATi  (John)  Annotations  on  the  Bible,  translated  £rom 
the  Italian.    London,  1664,  folio. 

s  The  reference's  above,  as  well  as  in  the  following  pages,  to  Drs.  Dod- 
dridge and  Adam  Clarke,  are  to  the  "  Lectures  on  Preaching"  of  \he  former^ 
tnsened  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  deUehed  Works,  printed  at  Leeds,  180t, 
p.  471.  et  sea.,  and  to  the  "  General  Pfx/<we"  of  the  latter,  prefixed  to 
foL  L  of  his  Commentary  03  ihs  Bible,  which  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent 


Diodati  was  an  enment  Italian  diviaa  and  vefonaer  ia  ihs  suW 
part  of  the  17th  centurjr;  hie  annotations  are  property  &Mis, 
rather  piaotical  than  critical,  but  coniainiac  many  ussfol  hints;  t 
oo/iud«iable  portion  of  them  was  introduced  mia  the  *  AssnaUf 's 
Annotations,    noticed  in  p.  100.  No.  4. 


4.  Jo.  Christ  Frid.  ScnrLSii  et  Geo.  Lanr.  BArist  Schofii 
in  Vetua  Testamentum.  Norimbergc,  1783 — 1797, 10  rob.  8ve. 

The  three  first  volumes  only  of  tbeae  learned  Scholis  wen 
ottensibltf  written  b^  Professor  Schulsa,'  who  slates  in  his  piefice 
that,  in  mutation  of  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  on  the  New  Tcstaiiie«^ 
he  undertook  shntlar  ihort  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  For  ihii 
piurpose,  he  has  made  eitracte  from  the  best  philoUigiieal  and  cii^ 
cal  Scholia,  chiefly  from  German  works  which  are  liot  rsadilyss* 
cessible  or  intelligible  by  foreigners ;  this  is  no  small  advantage; 
and,  independently  of  it,  Schulze  has  added  numerous  critical  notes 
of  his  own,  besides  the  contributions  of  his  learned  friends.  (Ilsty'i 
Review,  vol.  v.  pp.  406 — 112.)  On  the  death  of  Schulse,  Pfofonr 
Bauer  continuea  the  work,  and  published  the  remaining  levti 
volumes  on  the  same  plan> 

5.  Ernest.  Fpd.  Car.  Roaavxuuini  8cfaolia  an  Vetas  Tai|. 
mentum.    Lipsiae,  1796 — 1836,  18  vols.  8to.  1823-34. 

The  Scholia  of  the  youni^er  RosenmUller  have  long  eiyoved  a 
high  reputation  on  the  Continent.  When  he  began  to  pabutb  the 
first  edition  of  his  work,  he  was  a  neologian  of  the  lowat  rla«. 
In  the  new  edition,  he  has  given  up  many  of  these  oflfensive  teneti. 
He  now  admits  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  composition  of  Mom^ 
and  finds  predictions  concerning  the  Meanah  alnaist  as  oAca  m 
one  could  desire ;  alUioush  some  few  of  the  pealma  hs  still  ooB' 
siders  as  not  referring  to  the  Messiah.  But  now  and  then  the  wan 
reader  will  plainly  see  that,  as  to  any  bejief  in  inspiration,  he  u 
still  as  much  %  rationalist  as  ever  he  was.  The  stndent  will  ftid  in 
most  of  his  works  very  important  treasinws,  if  he  knows  hew  to 
make  a  right  use  of  them.  (Andover  BibU«al  Bepositocy  fer  Jaa 
1833,  pp.  213—215.)  The  new  edition  of  Rosemaiiiler's  luget 
Scholia  appeared  at  Leipssic  in  the  following  onler : — 

Parts  1.  and  II.  comprising  the  Pentateuch.  Vol  1.  Geoesii, 
1821 ;  Vol.  n.  Bxodus,  1822;  VoL  lU.  Leviticus,  Niunbea 
Deuteronomy. 

Part  m.  Isaiah,  3  vols.  8va  181 8-~182»— 1833. 

Part  IV.  The  book  of  Ptolms,  3  vols.  182X— 1623. 

Part  V.  The  book  of  Job.  1824. 

Part  VI.  Ezekiel,  2  vols.  8vo.  1826. 

Part  VII.  The  Minor  Prophets ;  Vol.  I.  Hosea  and  Josl  1897; 
Vol.  IL  Amos,  Obadialu  and  Jonah,  1827 ;  V0I./II.  Nsbom. 
Micah,  and  Habakkuk ;  Vol.  IV.  Zephaniah,  HsggsiiZBGks 
riah,  and  Malachi. 

Part  VIII.  Jeremiah.  2  vols.  1826-27. 

Fart  IX.  The  Writings  of  Solomon,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  188ft 

Part  X.  Daniel,  1833. 

Part  XI.  The  Hisiarieal  Booka.    Vol.  L  ioshna,  188t 

6.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  Rosbitwullert  Scholia  in  V.  f.inCoifr 
pendium  redacta.    Vols.  1.  III.    Lipsie,  1828 — 1833,  8to. 

'*In  a  brief  preface  to  the  first  volume,  the  author  slates  ibatha 
had  frequently  been  solicited  to  publish  an  abridged  edition  of  bis 
copious  original  work,  which  amounts  to  [upwarda  of]  twenty 
volumes ;  and  several  others  are  vet  to  be  added,  in  order  to  cosi* 
plete  his  design.  The  price  of  tnis  is  so  high,  even  in  Germa&fi 
that  many  who  wish  for  the  work  are  unable  to  purchase  it.  IVio- 
cipally  with  a  view  to  accommodate  persons  of  this  class,  the  so- 
thor  lias  undertaken  to  pablish  a  compendium  of  his  original  «-vk 
This  labour  he  performs  in  the  main  by  proxy.  The  gentleinBi 
who  actually  executes  the  task,  is  namea  Jolm  Christopher  Sig» 
mund  Lechnek,  and  is  evening  nreachor  at  St  Paul's  charch  in 
Leipzic.  The  professor  speaks  ot  him  as  *  vir  clarissimus,  in  sacri' 
rum  literarum  dextre  versato.*  His  commission  is,  to  select  iroa 
the  laiger  commentanr  whatever  pertains  to  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  and  forms  of  words  in  which  there  is  anydiflfoalty;  slio, 
whatever  is  roqaiaite  in  order  10  give  a  oonect  undeartsading  of 
fiicts  and  events,  ancient  rites,  the  names  of  persons  and  plsces 
and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  In  passages  of  special  diffi 
culty,  some  account  of  the  vievrs  of  other  critics  is  given.  Variooi 
readings  that  are  important,  are  also  noticed.  The  commissioQ  bs 
ing  executed,  the  whole  is  reviewed  by  Rosenmiiller  himself;  co^ 
roctions  are  made  of  his  former  opinions  where  he  deems  thee 
necessaiy ;  now  and  then  new  matter  is  added ;  and  s  reference  ii 
made  to  important  works  on  various  subjects  pertsining  to  wcrM 
criticism,  which  have  been  published  since  the  lost  edition  of  ibe 
larger  Commentary.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  Compendiom ;  a  wort 
which,  in  many  respects,  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  friends  of  sacred 
literature.    Mr.  Le^'hner  appears  to  have  executed  his  tfk  with 

•  Jahn  affirms  that  they  were  not  written  by  Schulze  hlmaelC  ^  ^t 
Sehwier  under  btai  name :  and  he  further  adds,  tnat,  in  general,  os  dnoriii 
passages,  an  ancient  and  a  modern  interpretation  is  gWes,  sndlh«  deeMot) 
between  them  is  left  to  the  resder*s  mdaiBenc.  (Jahn,  Bachiridoo  wf' 
meneulicse  Oeneraiis,  p.  173.)  WhetherSchSeder  or  Schslxe  wrote  IM 
first  three  volumes,  is  not  material  dow  to  know :  useful  ss  the  «oh  ini' 
Questionably  is,  the  reader  should  be  In/brmed  that  the  author  hassiiopt^ 
the  faahionabU  hypothesis  of  many  German  divines,  that  Hoces  wai  1 
clever  mytkotague^  who  compiled  his  history  from  certain  mytblortiw 
donal  namtives  I  This  hypothesis  is  also  adopted  by  Dathe;  ara  nyu 
embraced  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  version  of  the  Bible.  See  "  ci 
amined,  and  (we  trust  sstisfaelorily)  refutet^  s«<pra,  Vol.  Q.  Fart  V.  Cbip  • 
SectIL 
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gntct  diligsRce  and  caie.  He  rejaaios  true  to  his  original  Arouffb- 
<»Qt,  80  iar  as  I  h&re  been  able  to  make  tho  cooipariaoo.  The 
alight  dilierenced,  that  now  and  then  occur  between  iKe  abridgment 
•»d  1km  ofiginal,  I  ^ptrnmae,  ana  to  be  atthbuted  id  tha  aathor  him- 
aeli;  and  not  to  the  writar  af  ibe  Cofflpend."  (Pttfymor  Smart,  in 
the  Andover  Biblical  Commenury  for  1832,  vol  ii.  pi  211.) 

The  volumei  hitherto  published  contain  the  followii^  Books  of 
Ibe  Old  Testament,  viz.  Vol.  I.  the  Pentateuch  ;  [Vol.  if  will  con- 
tain Isaiah];  Vol  III.  the  Psalms;  Vol.  IV.  the  book  of  Job;  Vol 
V.  the  book  of  EzekieL  Besides  the  abridgment  of  RoeenmUller's 
Sobolia,  this  volume  eomprises  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  the 
Ibiitieth,  forty-first,  and  Ibrty-second  chaptere  of  £zekiera  Prophe- 
ciea  /illustrated  bv  three  angmvings  representing  the  plan  of  the 
temple  as  described  by  £zekiel},  executed  by  Julius  Frederick 
Baettcher,  who  has  endeavoured  to  elneidate  that  very  difficult 
portion  of  the  prophet's  writings. 

7,  J.  Gr.  RossiTKuKLXRi  ScHoUa  in  Novum  Teatameotom. 
Edit.  Nova,  NorimbergiB,  1801-^1808.  Editio  iexta,  1827  at 
Miiia  aaqoeMfbdi.  6  vMa.  dvo. 

These  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament  are  written  by  the  father 
6f  the  author  of  the  preceding  Scholia.  His  work  is  characterized 
ty  Brofessor  Stuart  as  "a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  second  order 
of  oemmentary.  that  is,  an  explanation  of  words  and  phrases.  He 
is  almost  every  where  a  2ocal  investigator;  and  scarcely  ever  does 
he  take  a  stand,  from  which  he  looks  out  and  surveys  the  whole 
field  in  which  he  is  labouring.  His  philology,  in  the  main,  is  saie, 
nnd  worthy  of  credit :  but  he  is  one  of  those  commentators  who 
are  more  successful  in  explaining  easy  than  difJScult  things.   Where 

you  moat  naad  aid*  you  raid  vourself  often  daseried The  ata- 

dent  roust  not  exoect  lo  fioa  in  RoaenmHUer  those  high  and  eoAi* 
inanding  views,  which  such  a  man  as  Calvin  waa  oapable  of  takings 
The  development  of  ratiocination,  design,  and  great  object,  are  not 
iua  province.  A  secondary,  but  a  pleasant,  and  generally  accurate 
anaotator  on  the  j^itolory  of  particalar  passofres  and  expressions,  he 

will  find  in  him Mtich  of  RosemaiiUers  commentary  is  like 

the  production  of  the  poet,  whom  Horace  inooduoes :— Trecehtoa 
in  mrk  vaisua— -atona  vede  in  aaa    It  might  be  written,  and 
denbtleas  waa  writtea,  offhand.    It  is  none  the  yvorvB  for  this,  so 
£u*  as  it  reapecto  the  beainner  in  the  study  of  exf*gesis.    But  he  must 
oat  expect  to  obtain  mm  it  the  higher  and  ultimate  ends  of  com- 
■utttaiy  of  the  first  older}  to  meet  and  to  solve  fbrmidable  difficul- 
tiea ;  to  throw  strong  light  on  the  genera!  cause  of  thought  and 
reasoning)  to  compare  with  other  wntens,  and  eduoe  a  harmonious 
sentiment  irom  the  whole ;  to  render  prominenl  the  great  doctrines 
which  are  urged ......  His  book  was  designed,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

for  tyros ;  and,  as  such,  it  remains,  for  philological  tyros,  still  a  very 
valuable  book.'*  (Andover  Biblical  Repository  for  Januaiy,  1833, 
vol.  iii.  p.  153.)  The  sixth  edition  waa  revised  and  edited  by  John 
Chriatopher  Sigismund  Lcchncx. 

8.  RaxTxa^— The  Holy  Bible,  confaining  the  CNd  Teatament 
and  the  New,  tranalated  oot  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  wHh 
the  former  tranatationa  diligently  eompared  and  revised.  London, 
fnnted  for  John  Rxstb*,  Baq.^  eae  of  the  Patonleea  of  the  office 
of  King'a  Printer,  9  vols,  royal  4to.  9  vols,  royal  8vo.  9  oir  10 

crown  8vo. 


Although  the  beautiful  editions  of  the  Bible  here  noticed  do  not 
Itfofess  to  be  commentariea,  yet,  as  they  are  accominnied  by  short 
explanatory  and  philological  Scholia,  it  would  be  uyuatice  towards 
Mr.  Reeves's  splendid  and  public<spiriled  e^rta  to  render  the 
Scriptures  attractive  to  the  higher  daases,  were  we  to  pass  them 


wkci^i^M    «<viu   uic   laiMfura  VM  *>tsuvp  c  ttutVJVf  AAfOTut,   vTUftftVFf  aim 

Others ;  and  his  mode  of  printing  the  text  is  admirable.  Ttie  his- 
torical parts,  which  are  in  prose,  a«e  orlnted  in  continiioos  panir 
graphs  :  and  the  poetical  parts  are  divided  into  verses,  fiach hook 
la  divided  into  sections,  conformable  to  the  natural  diviaions  of  the 
aeveral  subjectB;  and,  to  facilitate  reference,  the  chapters  and 
Terses  are  distinctly  noinfced  out  in  the  margin.  Hiere  is  a  learned 
preface  to  all  the  eaitions.  In  our  analysis  of  the  different  hooka 
of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  frequently 
adopted  Mr.  Reeves's  sectional  divisions,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  very  judiciously  made.  It  may  be  proper  lo  add,  that  the 
winting  of^Mr.  Reeves's  editions  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bulmer 
A  Co.,  and  by  Mr.  Benaley,  and  may  safely  challenge  competition 
with  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  British  tyDogcaphy.  There 
axe  some  copies  extant  in  mur  volumea,  Svo.^  wttnoat  the  Scholia. 


fS*  Yax  Ymiir«ivA&  coxxxvTAToaa  oar  raa  acauruaaa 
exirxaAi.LT  axxcx  tbx  xxxoaMATioir* 

[i.]  Foreign  Cimm^fmiatmrg  en  Me  vhoU  Bible, 

1.  The  inmtrioiM  reformer,  M^aTiir  Ltrmfes,  wrote  Cdm- 
mentariea  on  moat  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  A  collection  of 
them  waa  published  at  Wittenberg,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  1549 ; 
and  an  octavo  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Erlaog  in  1899  and 
following  yean.  All  the  writinga  of  4hia  great  man  are  desert 
adly  held  in  the  hif^ieat  estuiiitioa  in  Germany,  especially  his 

VoL.II*  4Gr 


Commantaaea  oa  G«biius  aad  an  BLBMifa  Sfirtlea  ta  die  Ro- 
Biana  and  Gaktiana.  Hie  Commentary  aia  the  Baialiana  is  bail 
known  ia  thia  eottntiy  by  a  translation,  which  waa  first  printed 
in  1680,  in  4to.  and  subseqnently  in  fUio^  Stoi  aud  Sn  two  vob 
19ino.  In  ISftly  was  paMMied,  in  6vo.  a  tranalatbn  of  Lnther'a 
'^Commentaiy  en  the  Paalma  called  Psalma  of  Degreed;  hi 
whichi  among  many  oUm*  ¥ah»ble  Diaeeunes  on  ladividtMl; 
Hoosekold,  and  OivU  Afildm^  the  Scriptuml  ]>dettine  respecting 
the  divinely  institated  and  honourable  Batata  of  Matrimony  fo 
ezplaiaed  and  defendad  agatnat  the  Popish  Perveiaon  of  en- 
foxcad  Oelibaoy^  Monntio  Vewe,  Ordcn,  Ac;  Ac.  To  which  ta 
prefixed.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Moaasdc  Lilb,  particu- 
larly of  the  Monaitenaa  of  fingbad." 

t.  The  bibttcd  writings  of  Jobv  Caitia  another  illustriona 
vefcyrmeir,  constats  of  Commentariea,  Homilies,  and  Lectures  on 
almoat  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures :  they  are  to  be  found  hi  the 
feHo  edition  of  hb  Woiha,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1(^71,  ix> 
ttfaie  volumes.  His  Harmony  cX  the  last  four  Boc^s  of  the  Pen* 
tatauch  has  be6n  much  and  deser^'edly  admked  for  ita  ingenuity* 
The  history  contained  in  them  forms  a  distinct  part.  The  real 
ia  comprised  under  the  fi^Uowing  divisions  t-^1.  Theee  paast^paa 
which  aasert  the  exoellenca  of  the  laW)  by  way  of  preface  /-^ 
%  The  TVfi  CQfKmandmentt,  under  eadi  of  which  ate  compre- 
hended all  thoM  patta  o(  the  hiw  which  relate  to  the  same  aub* 
ject,  and  this  forms  the  great  body  of  the  harmony  ^—-3.  Tha 
Sum  of  the  Law,  containing  tboae  pasaagea  which  enioin  leva  to 
God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour  ^->4.  The  I7se  a/ the  Law/ 
and,  lastly,  its  Sauctione  of  promisee  and  threata.  The  Com 
meatariea  and  other  expository  writings  of  this  great  man  have 
always  been  deservedly  celebrated  and  admired ;  though  it  haa 
been  the  fiiahion  with  aome  modern  divinea  to  depicciata  them, 
on  account  of  those  pecuUar  dogmaa  whiah  Calvm  deduced  ttom 
the  Sacred  Wriliaga.  **  Cidvin'a  Commentaries,"  aigrs  the  learned 
Matthew  Poole,  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  "  Synopsis  Criticomai 
Sacrorum/'  noticed  below,  "  abound  in  solid  diaCTiasiopa  of  theo- 
logical sulgecta,  and  in  practical  improvements  of  them.  Bob* 
sequent  writers  have  borrowed  most  of  their  materials  from  Cal- 
vin ;  and  hia  interpretations  adorn  the  books  even  of  those  who 
repay  their  obligation  by  reproaching  their  master."  The  great 
critic  Scaliger  said  that  no  commentator  had  better  hit  the  aense 
of  the  propheta  than  Calvin ;  and  another  eminent  critic  of  our 
own  time  (RoeenmuUer)  haa  remarked,  that  although  Calvitt 
waa  not  de^y  vetsed  in  Hebrew,  yet  aa  he  poesesaed  an  acut^ 
and  subtle  gentui,  his  interpretations  of  Isaiah  in  particular  con- 
ttfiti  many  things  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  understanding 
the  prophf^'s  meaning.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  satisfactorily 
evince  the  high  estimation  to  which  the  commentaries  of  Calvia 
are  still  entitled  from  the  biblical  student,  than  the  following 
euloginm  of  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  that  ever  adorned 
the  Anglican  church — Bishop  Horslxit.  *'I  hold,''  says  he, 
**  the  memoty  cff  Cainn  in  high  veneratioo ;  his  WOrita  have  a 
place  in  my  Hbrniy ;  and  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ha 
ia  one  of  &ie  Commentators  whom  I  moat  frequently  consult 
To  thia  teatimony  may  be  added  that  ot  another  accomplished 
scholar  lately  deceased,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  CoirTaxAXx.  The  Com- 
mentariea of  Calvin,  he  says,  "  theugh  in  the  exercise  of  our 
Christian  liberty  we  may  freely  question  and  dissent  from  many 
points,  both  of  doctrine  and  diseipUne,  maintained  by  their  iUua- 
trioua  author,  axe  yet  never  to  be  pernaed  withonft  admiration  or 
instruction."'  The  writer  of  these  pagea  has  not  often  had  oeoa* 
sioR  to  refer  to  the  writinga  of  Calvin  in  the  prosecutum  of  thia 
woHl  ;  yet  he  has  never  consulted  them  but  with  advantage  ana 
with  pleaaure 

8.  Victomiwa  STaiaxttcrs  Waa  neariy  contemporary  witb 
Lather  and  CHilvin,  and  wrote  arguments  and  notes  to  the  whole 
of  the  Bible,  which  were  published  at  different  times  between  the 
ytam  1665  and  1566,  and  in  vanoua  aina.'  They  are  ranch 
admirad  for  their  exaotneaa,  parlieoltrly  hia  "n^of^wfuirA  on  th# 
New  Teatament,  which  are  notieed  in  a  aobae^uent  page. 

4.  LuDOTici  Ds  DiKu  Critica  Sacra,  ave  Animadveraione^ 
in  Loca  quedam  difficiliora  Veteria  et  Novi  Teatameatk  An^ 
atelodami,  1693,  foUot 

1  Coaybeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1894,  p.  987.  Ia  the  Andover  lAt>ll- 
cal  Repository  for  l^  (vol  U.  pp.  541—1^.),  there  is  an  elahente  essav 
on  the  merits  of  Cblvta  as  an  interpreter,  translated  from  the  Germaa  ot 
Professor  Tholuek,  of  Ralle ;  under  whose  aospic^s  (aided  by  funds  fur- 
nished by  somie  friends  to  sabred  literature  in  England)  a  new,  very  neat, 
and  oheap  edition  of  Calvin's  Coramentorf  oa  the  New  Te^ameat  wif 
pubUshed  in  sinaU  8vo.  volumes,  between  tne  years  1831  and  l®4. 

a  Maseh  has  given  the  titles  and  dates  of  their  respective  pubUcaUoaa ' 
vol  Ui.  pp.  iSa-A^tt. 
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A  noric  of  aeftnovriedgod  chanotor:  **  Perhapi  no  man  ever  poi- 
■Mted  a  laon  oowoaunat*  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  langoagea 
ihaa  de  Dieu,  nor  employed  his  knowledge  to  more  UBeful  pur- 
ptwes.**    (Bibliog.  Diet,  vol  iii.  p.  123.) 

fi.  SaBAaTiAvi  ScHxiDii  Commentarii  in  Qeneiin,  Josnam, 
Butiv  Regea,  Samuelem,  Jobum,  Paalmos,  Eccleaasten,  leeaiam, 
Jeremiam,  Uoeeam,  Evangelium  Johannis,  et  Epistolas  Paoli  ad 
Romanoa,  Galatas,  et  Hebmoa.  Argentoimti,  1687,  et  amua 
aequentibufl.  4to. 

Sebeatian  Schmidt  waa  at  leaat  the  moat  laborioui  and  volQmi» 
aona  commentator  of  his  age  (the  aeventeenth  century).  Moeheim't 
Ccclee.  Hut.  vol.  v.  p.  296. 

6.  Cbitici  Sacbi  :  aive  Annotata  docdarimonim  Viioram  in 
Vetus  ac  Novum  Teatamentum ;  quibna  aocedunt  Traetatua  varii, 
Theologico-Philologiciy  9  tomia  in  13  voluminibua.  Amatelo- 
iami,  1698,  folio. 

This  great  work,  fint  published  at  London  in  1660,  in  9  vola. 
folio,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Pearson,  John  Peanon,  Anthony 
Scattergood,  and  Francis  Gooldman,  is  considerably  augmented  in 
the  above  second  and  best  edition.  The  notes  of  Grotius,  Vatablus, 
and  Drusius,  Munster,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Junius,  and  Tremellius, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  besides  a  multitude  of  commen- 
tators on  particular  books,  and  numerous  valuable  disquiaitions  on 
particular  subjects,  which  are  enumemted  bjr  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  the 
general  preface  to  his  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  ziii.  To  complete  this 
great  work,  there  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1701,  Thesau- 
rus Theologico-Philologicus,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  in  1738,  in  two 
folio  volumes  also,  Thesaurus  Novus  Theoloaico-Philologicus, — 
two  valuable  collections  of  critical  and  philok^cal  dissertations 
by  the  most  eminent  biblical  critics  of  that  day.  These  are  necea- 
•ary  to  complete  the  Critici  Sacri ;  of  which  great  work  an  admi« 
rable  abridgment  has  been  published  under  the  title  of, 

7.  Matthjbi  Poli  Synopaia  criticoram  alionimqne  88.  Inter- 
pretum.  London,  1669 — 1674,  6  vols,  folio.  Utrecht,  6  vola. 
folio,  1684 ;  alao  Frankfort,  1712,  6  vola.  folio,  and  1694,  6  vola. 
lazge  4to. 

On  this  most  elaborate  work  the  learned  author  spent  ten  jean ; 
it  consolidates  with  great  skill  and  conciseness  all  tlie  Critici  Sacri 
of  the  London  edition  into  one  continued  coihment,  beaides  many 
valuable  additions  from  other  authors  of  note,  Hammond,  &c.  and 
bis  own  corrections  and  decisions  in  several  places.  It  has  many 
advantages  over  the  Critici  Sacri,  not  only  in  point  of  size,  but  also 
in  its  admirable  arrangement  and  concentration  of  evidence,  and 
in  the  author's  remarks ;  and  it  furnishes  a  most  complete  material 
index  to  the  Critici  SocrL  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xviii.)  Of  the  various  editions  above  noticed, 
that  edited  at  Utrecht  by  Professor  Leusden,  is  by  far  the  beat  and 
most  correct  The  folio  Frankfort  edition  is  not  worth  purchasing, 
on  account  of  its  incorrectness.  The  4ta  edition,  which  is  some- 
what better,  is  nevertheless  very  inaccurate :  it  is  badly  printed, 
and  sells  at  a  very  low  price. 

8.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata  Editionia,  Sizti  V.  et  Clementia  YHI. 
Pont  Max.  auctoritate  recognita,  un^  cum  lelectis  Annotationi- 
bus  ex  optimis  quibuaque  Interpretibus  excerptia,  Prolegomenia, 
novis  Tabulis  Chronologicia,  Historicis,  et  Geographicia  illuatrata, 
Indiceque  Epistolarum  et  Evangeliorum  aucta.  Auctore  J.  B. 
Du  Hamel.    Pariaiis,  1706,  2  tomia,  folio. 

The  Prole^mena  treat  briefly  on  the  canon  and  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  on  their  transmission  to  our  times,  incor- 
rupt; on  the  authority  and  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
ancient  Versions ;  and  on  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  including  its 
atjyle,  figurative  language,  and  spiritual  sense.  A  short  Chronolo- 
gical and  Geographical  Appendix  ia  subjoined,  in  which  the  weights, 
measures,  and  money  of  the  Hebrews  are  discussed. 

9.  La  Saihts  Biblk,  expUqu^e  par  Dayiu  Martiit.  Am- 
ftterdam,  1707,  2  vols,  folio. 

M.  Martin  revised  the  Geneva  version  of  the  French  Bible,  and 
corrected  it  so  materially,  that  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a  new 
translation.  The  short  notes,  which  he  has  annexed,  cimtain  much 
good  sense,  learning,  and  piety. 

10.  JoAjriria  CLxmici  Tranalatio  Libromm  Yeteria  Teatamenti, 
cam  ejusdem  Panpbraai  perpetoft,  Commentario  Philologico, 
Dissertationibua  Critida,  Tabuliaque  Ghronologicis  et  Geographi- 
cia, folio,  4  vols.  Amstelodami,  1708,  1710,  1713.— Ejnadem, 
Tranalatio  ex  Anglic4  Lingui  Henrici  Hammondi  Paraphraais 
et  Adnotationnm  in  Novum  Teatamentum,  Animadvenionibua 
•Ilia  illuatrata.    Franoofurti,  1714, 2  vola.  folio. 

Le  Clere's  Translation  and  Commentary  are  highly  commended 
hj  Bishop  Watson :  of  Dr.  Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  some  account  is  given  below.  Many  of  Le 
Clere's  observations  throw  great  light  on  the  Scriptures;  in  odiers 
ha  has  indulged  his  own  fancy,  and,  what  is  most  to  be  rengretted, 
has  completenr  frittered  away  the  meaning  of  the  Prophecies  con- 
cerning our  eaviour.  He  considers  miracles  as  effects  of  nature. 
Hia  oommentariea  on  the  Propheta  and  on  the  Hagiographa  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  on  the  Pentateuch.  John  Justus  von  Einem 


published  a  volume  of  Animadvernonea  ad 
nuntariot,  at  Magdeburg,  1735,  8vo. 

IL  OsTKftVALn  (Jean-Frederic)  La  Sainte  Bible, 
Argumena  et  Reflexions.    Neufcfaatel,  1772,  folia 

M.  Oatervold  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  French  Protestant 
church.  The  French  text  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  Gen«v«  vas- 
sion,  revised  and  corrected  bv  himself;  whence  it  is  often  conakicnd 
as  a  new  vexaion.  OatervaId*s  arguments  and  reflectiona  are  very 
valuable,  and  have  been  liberalljir  conaulted  by  later  commeoteim 
A  detached  translation  of  them,-  in  three  vols.  8vo.,  was  puUisheil 
by  Mr.  Cbamberlayne  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
at  the  request  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  ibr  pmmotiag 
Christian  Knowledge :  the  latter  editiona  of  thia  tmnalatinn  aie  ir 
two  volumes,  8va 

12.  JoAKKia  CoGCKix  Gomnentaiii  in  Secns  ScripCnn^  ic 

ejus  Opeiibus.    Amatelodami,  10  vob.  f<^o. 

The  Commentaries  of  Cocceius  are  also  extant  in  quarto  end  feli^ 
under  di£brent  dates  as  they  were  published.  It  ia  the  fiialt  a€  dus 
learned  man,  that  he  haa  in  the  OIo  Testament  tfiriiudUxed  ewttj 
thina  to  the  utmost ;  his  commentaries,  however,  particularly  <m 
the  New  Testament,  abound  with  valuable  illoatrmtiona,  and  wiQ 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  He  is  *'a  commenfatcr  fraai 
whom  a  judicious  expoeitor  ma^  derive  much  aaaiatance.  Qfiea 
fanciful,  and  even  ftnatical,  he  is  learned,  pioua,  and  &r  more  dis- 
cerning in  the  true  scope  of  proohe^^  than  many  who  succeeded 
him."    (Dr.  Apthorpe's  Disc,  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  106.) 

13.  Calxxt. — Commentaiie  Littoral  aur  tons  lee  Livna  de 
I'Anden  et  du  Nouveau  Teatament,  par  Auguelm  Caucr. 
Paria,  1719—1726,  8  tomia,  in  9  vols,  folio. 

It  contains  the  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  a  Frmch  veiaion 
in  collateral  columns,  with  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  u^ge. 
It  has  a  vast  apparatus  of  prefaces  and  diasertatione,  in  whicn  im- 
mense  leamina,  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  deep  piety  aia 
invariably  displayed.  **  This  is  without  exception  the  beat  co—ieent 
on  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  published,  either  by  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants.** (Dr.  A  Clarke.)  Waichius  (BibL  TheoL  toL  it.  p.  433.) 
has  pronounced  an  equallv  strong  but  well-desenred  enloginm  on 
this  valuable  work,  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted  in  the 
course  of  these  volumes. 

14.  La  Sainte  Bible  de  Vence,  en  Latin  et  en  Fran^aia,  avec 
dea  Notes  Litt^rairea,  Critiquea  et  Hiatoriquea,  dee  l^fiieea,  eC 
Dissertations,  tir^ea  da  Commentaire  de  Dom  Calmet,  Abb^  de 
Senonea,  de  1*  Abb^  <]£  Vence,  et  des  autrea  auteora  lea  plua  e£l^« 
brea,  pour  iaciliter  Irntelligence  de  TEcriture  Sainte;  enriehie 
d'un  AUaa  et  de  Cartea  G^ographiqueab  Cinqoi^nie  6dilioa, 
soigneuaement  r^vue  et  aogment^e  d'on  grand  nondbte  de  Netea 
par  M.  Drach,  Babbin  convert!,  et  enricfaie  de  nouvellea  I>iaBeiw 
tationa.    Paria,  1827 — 1834,  27  tomee,  8vo.  Avec  AHaa^ 

This  was,  originally,  a  reprint  of  the  BiUe^published  in  Ia.tin  and 
French  by  I*  ET  Ronubt,  nrat  in  1748  in  fourteen  volnmea,  quarto, 
and,  a  second  time,  between  the  yean  1767  and  1774w  The  date 
of  the  third  edition  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
French  translation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corrections,  is  thai 
of  father  Carriires.  Besides  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  French  venioa. 
this  work  contains  prefaces  to  the  several  books,  notea.  and  diswr« 
tations,  chiefly  taken  from  Calmet,  but  abridged  in  some  places,  and 
in  othen  altered  or  enlarged  .*  most  of  the  altemti<Ki8  are  pointed 
out  There  are  also  notes,  and  several  dissertations  from  the  Abbs 
DE  Vbnoe,  and  the  fathen  Houbigant  and  Carri^rea,  vrith  many 
additions  by  Rondet ;  though  these  last  are  not  veryr  distincdy 
specified.  The  critical  and  historical  dissertationa,  which  are  ooe 
hundred  and  seventy  in  number,  treat  on  various  passages  of  Scrip> 
ture  and  biblical  subjects.  There  are  seven  larro  indexes  relative 
to  Scripture  chronology  and  geography,  to  the  Hebrew.  Chaldee. 
Syriac,  and  Greek  names,  and  in  general  to  the  contenta  of  the  text, 
prefaces,  dissertations,  notes,  &c.  The  Atlas  contains  thirty-eifht 
maps  and  engravings.  There  is  an  edition  of  thia  Bible  primed  at 
Nismes,  in  seventeen  volumes,  8vo.  (Peignot  Manuel  dn  Bibliophile* 
tom.  ii.  p.  134.  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  ni.  pL  344.)  The  iburth  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Paris  in  1820 — 1824,  in  twenty-fiye  volumes, 
8vo. 

The  superintendence  of  the  fifUi  edition  was  confided  to  M. 
Drach,  formerlv  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  embraced  Christianity  in  the 
form  professed  by  the  Romish  church.  This  edition  was  intended, 
at  firat,  to  be  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Bible  de  Vence,  revised  and 
accompanied  with  additional  notes.  But,  with  the  seventh  ^-v^ome. 
the  editor  entirely  changed  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  undertaking,  and  inatead  of  revising  the 
French  version  of  father  Cerrieres,  he  has  so  altered  the  latter  in 
the  seveAth,  and  following  volumes,  as  to  render  it  a  new  tranalatioa. 
M.  Brunet  states  that  these  alterations,  which  were  made  in  order 
to  please  the  then  dominant  party  in  the  Romish  Church  in  France, 
were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  divines.  (Suppl^ent  au  Maonel 
du  Libraire,  torn.  i.  p.  152.)  Besides  the  correction  of  typograplu* 
cal  errors,  this  edition  contains  the  following  among  other  imprd%e> 
ments:  viz.  1.  New  Dissertations  reladve  to  alleged  diflicaltiei 
dravni  from  geology,  astronomy,  chronology,  the  aodiac  of  Deodera. 
Ac  dec.  bv  various  distinguished  soholan,  especially  the  Abbe  Hal- 
ma ; — ^2.  Referencea  to  the  best  authors  who  nave  refuted,  in  detail, 
the  olyections  of  modem  infidels ;  — 8.  Numerous  noiea  by  M. 
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Dnichf— 4.  A  Me  %i  €uui  eonttled  AttoM,  on  thirty-«eren  plntes,  con- 
•istisg  of  maps  and  other  engrmvings,  to  illustrate  the  Scripture 
History ; — ana,  5.  A  notice  of  the  beet  works  treating  on  the  Uible 
generally,  and  on  each  book  in  particular.  And  as  M.  Drach  in  his 
notes  often  refers  tohis  **LeltcrB  d'lin  Rabbin  Converti  aiix  liinielites 
vas  Frftres"  (Paris,  1835—1027,  8vo.),  it  will  be  desirable  to  add 
Ihese  letters  to  the  work  itself.  An  Italian  translation  of  M.  Drach's 
edition  of  the  Bible  de  Vence  was  published  at  Milan  in  1830  and 
following  years. 

16.  Chais. — J»B,  Sointe  Bible,  tvec  un  Commentaire  Littoral, 
et  des  Notes  choisies,  tiroes  de  divers  Auteun  Anglois,  Jbc,  per 
Charles  CaAie.    Hague,  1748—1790, 7  vols.  4to. 

Besklef  a  French  translation,  which  in  general  is  judicioas,  this 
learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  a  valuable  comment  on  the 
Old  Testament  as  fiur  as  the  end  of  the  historical  bodes.  The 
seventh  volume  was  posthumous,  and  was  edited  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Maclalne.     "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  and 

Eious  author  did  not  complete  the  whole.  What  he  has  published 
owever,  at  long  intervals,  is  excellent.  His  notes  are  chiefly 
taken,  as  he  professes,  from  the  best  £nglish  commentators,  to  whom 
he  gives  a  decided  preference  above  the  foreign,  Uoubigant,  Cal- 
met,  &c. ;  all  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  carefully  studied.  It  may 
therefore  be  justly  considered  as  a  considerable  and  valuable  im- 
provement upon  his  predecessors,  of  every  description,  as  far  as  it 
goes."    (Dr.  Hales.) 

16.  HouBioAirr. — Caroli  Frandsei  Houbioaittii  Nots  Cri- 
tics in  IJniversos  Veteris  Testamenti  Libros,  cum  Hebriace,  turn 
Grsce  scriptos.  Cum  integris  ejusdem  Prolegomeius.  Franco- 
Ituti  ad  Mosnum,  1777,  S  tomis,  4to. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Prolegomena  and  notes  aimexed  by  Houbi- 
gant  to  his  Critical  Edition  and  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  36.  of  this  Appendix. 

17.  Jo.  Aug.  Bathii  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti,  ex  Reoensione 
Textiis  Hebrsi  et  Versionum  Antiquarum,  Latine  versi,  noUs  phi- 
lologicis  et  criticis  illustrati.    Hals,  1773 — 1789,  6  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent :  see  a  notice  of 
Dathe*8  Latin  version  in  p.  32.  of  this  Appendix.  The  difficult  and 
obscure  passases  are  illustrated  by  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pa^e.  After  M.  Dathe's  decease,  Rosenmiiller  edited  a  collec- 
tion oi  his  Oj>uacula  ad  Crisin  et  Inlerpretationem  Veteris  Tetia- 
menh  apectantia^  8vo.  Lipeiae,  1795.  These  should  be  added  to  the 
above  woric,  as  they  contain  critical  disquisitions  on  some  ancient 
venions,  &c. 

1 8.  Interpretatio  Sacrs  Scripture  per  omnes  Veteris  et  Novi 
Testamenti  Libros,  ab  Joanne  Nep.  Alber,  CIcrico  Regulari  e 
dcholis  Piis,  8.  Theologis  Doctore,  Linguarum  Onentalium  et 
Sacrs  Scriptuis  in  Archiepiscopali  Lyceo  Professore.  Pesthini 
[Pesth,  in  Hungary],  1801—1804,  16  large  vols.  8vo. 

Though  published  upwards  of  thirty*  years  since,  this  exposition 
was  unknown.in  Enaland  until  the  year  1827,  when  a  few  copies 
were  imported.  Professor  Alber  dedicated  it  to  the  clergy  of  the 
flomish  church  in  Hungary,  for  whose  use  he  undertook  its  compi- 
lation. There  are  three  maps,  and  to  each  volume  there  is  a  bst 
of  numerous  errata,  besides  a  copious  supplementary  list  in  Uie  last 
volume,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  corrected  before  the  work  can  be 
consulted.  To  the  first  volume  are  prefixed  about  fifly  pages  of 
preliminary  observations  on  the  various  aids  for  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  which  are  not  characterized  either  by  novelty  or  depth 
of  information.  The  following  is  the  method  pursued  oy  the  au- 
thor. At  the  beginning  of  each  book  are  placed  a  short  preface, 
treating  on  its  author,  and  a  synopsis  of  its  contents.  The  text  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  is  then  insertea  :  and  when  any  passage  occurs 
which  appears  to  be  either  difficult  or  obscure,  he  endeavours  to 
elucidate  it, — ^more  in  the  way  of  exposition  than  of  concise  critical 
annotations.  Dr.  Alber  professes  to  have  consulted  the  various  exe- 
getical  labours,  both  of  Protestants  and  Romanists ;  and  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  state  the  various  i>oints  of  difierence  between  them 
without  asperity  and  with  Christian  candour.  In  this  endeavour, 
truth  requires  it  to  be  stated,  that  the  author  has  succeeded.  Wher- 
ever an  occasion  presents  itself,  he  fails  not  to  impugn  and  to  refute 
the  notions  of  the  antisupematuralist  divines  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation.  The  profonndest  reverence 
to  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  the 
iloctrinal  decisions  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  church,  pervades 
this  exposition. 

19.  Libri  Sacri  Antiqui  Fcsderis  ex  Sermone  HebnBoin  Lati- 
nnm  translati ;  notatione  brevi  prscipus  Lectionum  et  Interpre* 
tationum  diversitatis  addita.  Auctoribus  D.  Henrico  Augusto 
ScHOTT  et  Julio  Friederico  Wiszeb.  Volumen  primum.  Al- 
iens et  Lipsis,  1816,  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptiuns,  the  version  is  said  to  be  close ;  and  the  annotations,  which 
are  very  brief,  are  strictly  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  princi- 

Eal  various  lections,  and  of  the  difierent  interpretations  proposed 
y  eminent  biblical  critic&  The  three  first  books  were  translated 
by  Dr.  Schott,  and  the  last  two  l^  M.  Winzer.  This  work  has  not 
*ieen  con  inued. 


20.  Commentarius  Grammaticus,  in  Vctus  Testamenftira  in 
usum  maxime  Gymnanorum  et  Acodemiarum  adomatus.  Scrip- 
sit  Franc.  Jos.  Valent.  Dominicus  Mavreb.  3  Fasciculi  form- 
ing one  volume.    Lipas,  1832-1834,  8vo. 

This  is  strictly  a  grammatical  commentary,  the  author  of  which 
has  a  strong  leaning  in  favour  of  those  neologian  interpretations 
which  explain  the  Afessianic  Prophecies  of  any  one  rather  than  the 
Messiah  himself.  Dr.  Maurer  has  so  perpetually  referred  his  rea- 
den  to  the  valuable  Hebrew  Gramman  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald 
(expressly  in  order  that  they  may  familiarize  themselves  with  them), 
that  his  work  is  of  comparatively  little  use,  except  to  those  who 
may  happen  to  possess  those  Grammars. 

21.  La  8ainte  Bible,  en  Latin  et  en  Francois,  soivie  d'on  Die- 
tionnaire  Etymoiogique,  G^ographique,  et  Arch^ologique.  Paris, 
1828-1884,  13  tomes,  6va 

The  principal  recommendation  of  this  beautifully  printed  but 
costly  edition  of  the  French  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  Etymo- 
logical, Geographical,  and  Archsoloffical  Dictionary,  which  was 
announced  as  being  compiled  by  M.  Barbier  du  Socage,  under 
whose  direction  an  Atlas,  possessing  more  than  ordinary  claims  to 
attention  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  was  to  be  designed  and  en- 
graved. The  version  is  that  of  De  Sacy,  which  is  printed  in 
columns,  and  below  it  is  given  in  smaller  characters  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. The  first  volume  contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  to  each  book  of  Scripture 
is  prefixed  a  short  preface  explanatory  of  its  contents.  The  work 
is  adorned  with  sixiy-four  engraving,  executed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished French  artists,  after  the  designs  of  Dev^ria.  The  thirteenth 
volume  contains  the  Chronology  of  the  Bible,  together  with  an  in- 
dex of  the  matters  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  an  explanatory  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek  names  occui^ 
ring  therein,  and  an  archaeological  and  philological  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  This  last  is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  Calmet'^s  well- 
known  Dictionary :  those  articles,  which  are  not  designated  by  his 
mmie,  have  been  compiled  from  Uie  most  recent  authorities 


[iL]  Britith  Commentatort  on  the  vhole  Bible. 

1.  Ths  Rbfobxxr's  Bxblx. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion ;  with  short  Notes  by  several  learned  and  pious  Reformers, 
as  printed  by  Royal  Authority  at  the  time  of  the  Kcfonnatioo^ 
with  additional  Notes  and  Dissertations.    London,  1810,  4to. 

The  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  in  this  edition  are  reprinted 
from  those  appended  to  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  published 
at  Geneva  bv  Coverdale,  Sampson,  and  other  reibrmers,  who  fled 
to  that  city  dfuring  the  reign  or  Queen  Mary :  whence  their  trans- 
lation is  generally  known  oy  the  appellation  of  the  Geneva  Bible^ 
An  account  of  this  is  given  in  p.  3o.  of  this  Appendix.  The  anno- 
tations  on  the  New  Testament  are  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Theodore  Bexa.  Although  in  this  edition  the  orthography  is  mo* 
demised,  and  the  s^e  has  in  some  few  instances  been  improved, 
the  editor  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Webstes,  B.D.)  states  that  the  utmost 
caution  has  been  observed,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
tentiments  of  the  reformers,  whose  "  notes  and  illustrations*'  the 
late  eminent  Bishop  Horsley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical  literature) 
has  pronounced  to  oe  "  very  edififing,  except  that  in  many  points 
they  savour  too  much  of  dalvinism. '  The  notes  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  selected  by  the  editor  from  various  commentatora :  he  has 
also  occasionally  supplied  arguments  to  the  diflerent  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments :  his  dissertations  on  which,  though  concise, 
are  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  those  readers  who  have  not  lei- 
sure to  consult  more  expensive  commentaries.  A  few  useful  maps 
and  tables  aocompanv  tne  work,  which  is  further  ornamented  with 
some  neatly  executea  vignette  engravings. 

2.  Hall  (Bishop). — ^Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  Neve 
Testaments.    London,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  have  been  repriated  ot  various  times  and  in  different 
forms ;  the  edition  now*  noticed  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josiab 
Pratt,  BD.,  and  is  very  correctly  printed.  Bishop  Hall's  Contem* 
platioos  "  are  incomparably  valuaole  for  language,  criticism,  and 
devotion."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Bishop  also  wrote  a  "  P&raphras* 
tic  Exposition  of  hard  lextB,"  which  forms  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of 
Mr.  Pratt's  edition  of  his  whole  works.  These  expository  notes  Dr. 
D.  i>ronounce8  to  be  *'  very  valuable,  especially  for  showing  the 
spirit  and  force  of  many  expressions  that  occur."  They  do  noW 
however,  contain  much  learned  criticism.  Most  of  them,  if  not  alJL 
are  inserted  in  the  valuable  Commentary  of  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr 
D'Oyly,  noticed  below. 

3.  Matkb. — A  Commentary  upon  the  Bible,  wherein  the 
Divers  Translations  and  Expositions,  Literall  and  Mysticall,  of 
the  most  famous  Commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are 
propounded  and  examined,  by  John  Matxr.  London,  166^ 
6  vols,  folio. 

4.  Annotations  upon  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and. New  Tes- 
tament: this  third,  above  the  first  and  second  editions,  so  enlarged, 
u  they  make  an  entire  Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scripture; 
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ib«  UhQ  nenr  hdan  paUiilMd  in  EngJiih.  WlMiein  the  text 
Is  explained,  doubti  reaolTed,  Scriptures  pvalleled,  and  Tariooa 
reading!  observed ;  bj  the  labour  of  certain  learned  diirines  there- 
unto appointed,  and  therein  employed,  aa  is  expressed  in  the 
preface.    London,  1657,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  valuable  work  (lor  valuable  and  learned  it  is,  considering 
the  tisM  when  it  was  composed),  is  israally  called  the  **  Assxmblt's 
Annotations;"  iroa  the  circunstance  of  its  having  been  composed 
fay  membeis  of  the  Assemblyof  Divines  who  aat  at  Westnunster 
during  the  great  rebellion.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  its 
•ttthoM  in  Dr.  Calaay's  Life  of  Mr.  Baxter,  p.  86.  et  seq. 

6.  Pools. — ^Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  die 
aacrad  text  is  insetted,  and  vmiioas  Madings  annexed ;  together 
with  the  parallel  Scnpturea.  The  morA  diffleolt  terms  are  ex- 
plained ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled ;  doubts  reaolved,  and 
the  whole  text  opened.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Poolx.  London, 
1683,  2  vols,  folia    Edmburgfa,  1803,  4  vols.  4to. 

The  Annotations  are  mingled  with  the  text,  and  are  allowed  to 
be  very  judiciooe;  the  author  (who  was  an  eminent  non-conformist 
divine)  wrote  them  only  as  far  as  the  58th  chapter  of  leaiah ;  the 
remainder  of  the  notes  was  compiled  afler  the  same  manner,  by 
several  eminent  diseenting  ministers. 

6.  CI.ABKX.—- The  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Annotar 
tions  and  parallel  ScripHires.  By  Samuel  Clabkx,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1690,  folia 

The  selection  of  parallel  texts  is  admirable ;  and  the  notes,  though 
very  brieC  are  written  with  great  judgment  The  work  was  com- 
mended in  very  hiah  tenns  by  Dtl  Owen  and  Bates,  ss  well  as  by 
Mr.  Baiter  and  hu.  Howe.  "  It  has  been  an  eicellent  fond  for 
aome  modem  oommentatore,  who  have  republished  a  great  part  of 
it  with  very  little  alteration."  (Chalmers's  Bios.  Diet  vd.  ix. 
p.  403.)  This  work,  notwithstanding  the  learned  author  was  a 
non-conformist,  is  inserted  in  the  list  of  booke  recommended  by 
Bishop  Cleaver  io  the  attention  of  the  younger  clergy.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately very  scarce  and  dear.  The  purcnaier  must  be  careful 
that  he  be  not  misled  by  another  Bible  published  also  in  one  vol. 
folio,  in  1811,  in  the  name  of  &  Clarke,  in  nuoberB,*  and  which  is 
a  veiy  indifferent  compilation  by  some  aoonymous  editor  from 
various  oommentatora,  all  of  whom  lived  long  aller  the  time  of 
Mr.  Clarke. 

7.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bdward  Wills  published  a  Help  for  the 
Right  Understanding  of  the  Scripturei,  in  various  parts,  between 
the  years  1709  and  1728.  As  this  useful  work  ii  not  often  to  be 
met  with  compute^  the  following  bibliographical  notice  of  it  is 
copied  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton's  List  dT  Editions  of  the  Bible 
and  of  parts  thereoC    (Appendizt  pp.  168 — 166.) 

iVeUt^e  Paraphraae  of  the  (Hd  Tettatient. 

Part  L  The  Title,  <«  An  Help  for  the  men  easy  and  dear 
nndentanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  being  the  book  of  Gen^ 
sis  explained  afler  the  followmg  method:  viz.  The  common 
Engliidi  Translation  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  oiiginaL  A 
paraphrase.  Annotations."  Oxford,  printed  at  the  Theatre, 
1734.  "  A  pre&ee  to  the  reader,"  6  pagca.  *<  The  general  pre* 
fooe,"  XV  pages.  **  A  discourse  of  tho  year,  dtc  in  use  among 
the  Jews,"  p.  1 — 91.  **K  Chronological  Account,"  dtc.  SS  pages, 
not  numbered.  Additional  notes,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  The 
text,  p.  1—277.    A  synopsis  to  the  Pentateuch,  2  pages. 

Part  IL  Title,  "An  Help,"  dec.  as  before:  containing  Exodus, 
Laviticus,  Numben,  and  Deuteronomy,  printed  1725.  **  A  pre- 
fooe  to  the  reader,"  p.  i— xL  Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered. 
Exodus,  p.  1-— 149.  Leviticiis,  p.  1*— 86.  Numbers  and  Deu- 
teronomy, p.  I — ^236. 

Part  in.  Title,  "An  Help,"  dbc.  containing  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Ruth:  printed  1725.  A  pre&oe  to  the  render,  11  pages. 
Joshua,  p.  1 — 84.  Synopsis,  1  leaf,  not  numbered.  Judges  and 
Ruth,  p.  1-.102. 

Part  IV.  **  An  Help,"  dtc.  containing  two  bodes  of  Samuel, 
and  two  of  Kings:  printed  1726.  Prefoce,  p.  i— vi.  Samuel  to 
1  Kings,  chapter  I  p.  1 — 182.    Errata,  1  leaf,  not  nuinbered« 

1  Kings,  chi^r  ii«  kc  p.  1 — 148. 

Part  v.  *<  An  Help,'*  Ae.  containing  Chronicles,  Exra,  Nah(»- 
mkh,  and  Esther:  pirlnted  1727.  Prefifcce  to  the  reader,  p.  i^v. 
Chronicles,  p.  1 — 136.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  p.  1 — 80. 
a  edntinutti<m  of  Jewiah  kkCoty^  p.  81— 109*  Chronulogieal 
taMes^  2jDages. 

Pfert  Vl  <<  Ab  Help,"  Ac  oontaimng  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ee* 
cldrfastesi  and  Oantidea:  printed  1727.    Preface  to  the  reader, 

2  pages.  Job  to  Psalm  Ix.  p.  1—160.  Psahn  Ixi— cl.  p.  1—115. 
Ptelhce  to  Provef be,  kc  4  pi0B%  unmunberod.  Proverbs^  dee. 
p.  1—116. 

Put  VIL  «  An  Help,"  d^  conialQing  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 


Lamentations:  printed  1798.  A  gencial  diseomsi,  p. i...,^ 
Isaiah,  p.  1—162.    Jeremiah  and  Lamentatioos,  p.  1^168. 

Part  VIIL  *<An  Help,"  See,  containing  Bzechiel:  maim 
1728.    The  text  of  Ezediial,  p.  1—178. 

Part  IX.  **  An  Help,"  dec.  contaming  Daniel  i  piinttd  nil 
Dedication,  4  pagea,  not  nttmbered.  General  frsfcn,  ^^ 
table,  p.  1—10.  Diaoottfse,  with  four  tables;  p.  11—44.  Hua^ 
p.  1 — 134.  Synopsis,  1  leaf.  Various  readings,  p.  137^1 71t 
N.B.  This  edition  of  Daniel  waa  puhlidwd  with  tbe Nev T«. 
tament :  a  second  waa  printed  1738. 

Part  X.  **  An  Help,"  dec  containing  te  tirdve  Uim  h^ 
phets:  printed  1723.  General  pre&oa,  p.  >— v.  Fie6et  is 
Hosea,  p.  i— vi.  Hosea  to  Obadkh,  pi  1— 121.  Jooab  « 
Zephaniah,  p.  1 — 88.  Haggai  to  the  end,  p.  1—77.  N.B.  A 
second  edition  was  pubhahed  in  1720,  contaudag  i  pidL 
2  pages.    Text,  p.  l-'4244. 

Paraphroie  of  the  AVw  TetiamaO, 

Part  I.  "An  Help,"  Ac  containing  the  GoipeU  snd  ktk 
Oxford,  at  the  Theatre,  1718.  Geneni  pielace,  p.  i— ir.  Twt 
discourses,  p.  v — ^xx.  Chronological  tablei^  p.  xxt— xzzv.  Tb 
contents  <k  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  5  pages,  not  nnoibad 
Then  follows  a  second  title  "  An  Help,"  dec  contambg  tbe 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Maifc,  dated  1717.  Tk  teit» 
p.  3 — 411. 

Part  II.  "  An  Help,"  dbc  ooBtaining  St.  Luke  and  ftuAett: 
dated  1719.  Advertisement,  dec  6  pages.  St  Luke,  p.  1— 23S. 
Ads,  p.  1—209. 

Part  m.  *<  An  Help,"  dec  containing  St  John's  Qatpel :  M 
1719.    Advertisement,  dec.  4  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 195. 

Ptrt  IV.  A  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  the  &yar  Go^U,  with 
a  table.    Preface,  2  pages.    The  treatise,  p.  1 — 83. 

Part  v.  "  The  second  part  of  an  Help,"  ^  coDtsuung  tli* 
Bpistle  to  the  Romana:  dated  1711.  Prefiwe,  S  psgn.  iW 
misl  discourse,  p.  1-— 24.  Text,  p.  1 — 126.  A  seoood  edilioi 
was  published  in  1716,  with  a  title  profeasing  the  put  to  ooouio 
all  St  Paul's  Epistles.  General  preface,  synopni,  lod  liili  of 
books  written  hj  Dr.  E.  Wells,  6  pages,  not  numbefsd  A^ 
tisement,  dbc  2  pages.  Procemial  discourse,  p.  1—90.  Tat, 
p.  21—145. 

Part  VL  « An  Help,"  Ac,  containui^r  the  £|ulfai  to  the 
Corinthians:  printed  1714.    Errata,  1  lea£    Text, ])i  1-171. 

Part  VIL  <«An  Help,"  dec  containing  the  EpiUhitotheEpbe' 
sians,  Philippians,  ColossianB,  Timothy,  Titus,  mi  Pbikaoa: 
printed  1715.    The  text,  p.  1—173. 

Part  VIIL  "  A  specimen  of  an  Help,"  dec  being  the  Eputb 
to  the  Thessalonians  and  Galatians :  printed  1709.  DediotiA, 
2  pages.  Preface,  5  pages.  Text,  p.  1 — 76.  N.  B.  In  1716 
was  published  a  second  edition ;  the  contents  and  psgc*  the  nnt 

Part  IX.  "  An  Help,"  dtc  containing  the  Epi^s  to  the  He 
brews:  printed  1713.    Pre&oe,  2  pages.    Text, ]b  1—95. 

Part  X.  *<  An  Help,"  dec  being  the  CathoIie]^iiidM:]iriaiei 
1716.    Advertisement,  dec  2  pages.    Text,  p.  1—149. 

Part  XI.  **  An  Help,"  dec  being  the  Revebtian  of  Stioiii: 
printed  1717.  Dedication,  2  pagea.  Pieftce>  ^t*8^  "^^ 
and  Explanation.    Text,  p.  1 — 184. 

8.  Pj^TRicK,  LowTH,  WniTtfT,  and  ArhaIb's  CouuBakir 
on  the  Bible.  London,  1727-1760, 7  vols,  fbiio.  L<»doD,1809, 
8  vohi.  4to.    1821,  7  vols.  4to. 

Bishop  Patxxck  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  hJMtonetl  and  {»*• 
tical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  2  vols. ;  Mr.  W.  Lowtb  (Mb 
of  Bishop  Lowth)  that  on  the  Prophets,  in  ons  vol. ;  Dr.  Whith 
that  on  the  New  Tesumeut  in  2  vols. ;  and  Mr.  Arnajld  t^^ 
mentary  on  the  Apocryphal  books.  The  four  voIobmi  of  Patn^ 
Lowth,  and  Amaia,  are  justly  valued,  as  containing  oi»  of  tbeM 
commenuries  on  the  OldTesUiment  and  Apocrypha  which  we  »« 
in  the  English  language*.  As  Dr.  Whitl^'s  work  oo  the  Sev  r» 
tament  is  very  frequently  found  separate  from  the  above  comna 
taton,  the  reader  will  find  aome  account  of  it,  infra,  in  tte  im  « 
commentaton  on  the  New  Testament 

0.  HxKnr^An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  TeiUB«t, 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hkhut,  folio,  5  vols.  4to.  6  voh.  nnMi 
Edtlions ;  alsd  m  6  voIl  4to.  London,  tS^t  3  Tob.iiDI«» 
8vo.    London,  1828. 

More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  Expowlioo  wuM 
published.  It  is  chiefly  practi<^;  yet,  without  sny  P>n'i«  <»< j^ 
mg,  it  frequently  eomains  good  exphinations  of  diflicult  Pf"'«T 
The  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has  paw^  •T^ffi 
attest  the  great  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held.  It  n  P^^'^ 
the  only  commentary,  "  so  large,  that  deserves  to  be  w^'^^ 
attentively  read  through.  The  remarkable  paattgee  «r»onw 
marked :  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in  this  work  ia  ■  tpecoi*^ 
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«nd  ttiU  iMTO  iam jpraetioal  way."   <Dr.  Doddridce.)   The  London 

3uailo  editmi  «f  loll  was  taperintmided  hy  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bur* 
er  «ad  Hugkea*  4tid  is  very  correeL  The  text  of  this  impreflsion 
hn  bees  lulb«vied  m  &e  beautifully  printed  edition  of  1837,  to 
«vhich  to  prefiKed  an  Intiodncloiy  Essejr  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bick- 
«iaieth.  Tbe  imperial  octavo  editioa  it  also  beautifully  printed : 
•a  Aa  ftit  vakime  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
WUIiana. 

10.  Gui. — Aa  EipotitipQ  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  tke  aenae  of  the  sacred  text  is  given ;  doctrinal  and 
fractical  irotka  aie  eel  fai  a  plain  and  easy  light ;  difficult  paa- 
Jagea  explained ;  seemmg  contxadictiona  reconciled ;  and  wnat- 
«ver  ifl  material  in  the  varioua  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
%«Knona,  ia  abeerved.  The  whole  illustrated  by  notes  from  the 
meet  ancient  iewiah  writings.  By  John  6»l,  D.D.  London, 
1746^1763, 9  vob.  IbUo*    London,  l«Oe»  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  Uieratore  Dr.  Gill  had  no  equal,  and  he  has  hence 
been  enisled  lo  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture. 
But  be  has  often  spiritualiaed  his  text  to  absurdity.  **The  massy 
Volumes  of  Dr.  GiU  might  almcuit  form  a  claM  of  their  own,  as  they 
comprehead  every  method  of  interpretation ;  and  sometimes,  by 
■iving  to  the  same  pesaage  too  great  a  variety  of  meanings,  they 
leaw  the  weak  reaaer  to  doubt  whether  that  book  can  have  any 
pertain  meaning,  which  an  ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or 
cather  torture  in  so  many  diflbreni  ways."  An  occasional  reference 
fa  this  learned  work  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  recommended. 

11.  PvRTaK.— A  New  and  Literal  Tnmelation  of  all  the 
Booka  of  the  OU  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical 
and  ezplanaAary.  By  Antony  Pvrvbb.  London,  1764,  %  vols, 
folio. 

The  author  of  this  translation  waa  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
friends  orQoakeai;  who,  under  very  eonsideraUe  disadvantages, 
•equirod  a  cdanpatent  knowledge  of  tbe  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
ianguages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  His  work  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill.  Although  it  contains  many  improved 
renderings  and  useful  notes,  it  *'  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and 
ia  modi  less  literal  and  much  less  simple  than  Uienabits  of  the 
tnan,  and  those  of  the  religious  oonomunity  to  which  he  belonged, 
might  aathoriie  one  to  expect"  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  See  a  fbrtner 
account  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxit.  pp.  194—205. 

12.  Wbslst* — Notea  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
6ev.  J«  WisiKT,  MA.    Bristol,  1764,  4  vola.  4to. 

In  ooBseouence  of  the  author  being  obliaed  to  retrench  his 
iu>tes,  ia  order  to  comprise  the  work  within  tne  prescribed  limits 
of  four  volumes,  **  the  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  meaare  and  unsatisfactory.  The  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  of  a 
Vridely  difiereat  description  ,*  though  short,  they  are  always  judi* 
eious,  accurate,  spiritual,  terse,  and  imprcasive,  and  posseai  the 
happy  mid  rare  quality  of  leading  the  reader  immediately  to  God  and 
lUs  own  heart"  (Dr.  A.  Claike.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  pronounces 
these  notes  to  be  **  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and  acutely 
Jointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers  ;**  and  he  men- 
tions the  notes  on  the  Apocalypae,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
die  critical  and  expository  writinas  of  Bengel,  as  being  me  most 
valnablepart  of  Mr.  Wesley's  wont  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1897, 18£fi.)  The  text  is  inserted  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
tbe  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contams  several 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

13.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta, 
according  to  (he  present  anthoriz^  Englidi  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of 
the  moat  approved  printed  copiea  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such 
others  as  appear  to  be  oonntenanoed  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals;  a  copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texta; 
aummaries  of  tlw  contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date 
of  every  transaction  and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oradea, 
agreeably  to  the  calculation  of  Ae  moat  correct  chronologen. 
By  the  Rev.  Joaeph  Bihsov.  London,  161 1 — 1818,  6  vola.  ito. 
Various  subsequent  editiona,  also  in  five  volumea,  quarto. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  (independently  of  its  pmctical  tendency)  posscsseo  Uie 
merit  of  corapresim^  into  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  piety  and  leamuikg  of  former  ages  have  advanced, 
in  order  to  iacilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  lis  lata  learned  antbor 
was  particularly  distinaoished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  (^reek  l^tament 

14.  Cmunxir.— The  Complete  Family  Bible :  or  a  Spiritoal 
Expoaition  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetament;  wherein  each  chap- 
ter ia  summed  up  in  ita  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inaerted  at 
large,  with  Notea,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatOTy«  By  this 
Rev.  Mr.  CaiTDXv.    London,  1770,  2  vols.  feUo. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifiTerently  executed  commentary  is  not 
*o  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  author  of  tne  well- 
anown  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  appeaia  to  have 


bean  originally  pohUshed  in  numbered  which  circaamtance  may 
account  for  the  paucity  of  capiea  now  to  be  met  with. 

1 6.  Don9.-*A  Commcnlary  on  the  Booka  of  the  Old  and  Ne# 
Testamenta,  in  which  are  iMcrted  the  Notes  and  Oolkctiona  of 
John  Locke,  Bsq.,  Daniel  Walerland,  D.D.,  and  the  Bight  Hoa* 
Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  wiA 
practical  imprevementa.  By  W.  Donn,  LLJ).  London,  1770^ 
3  vola.  folio. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  work.  Dr.  Dodd  availed  hinnelf  libe- 
rally of  the  labours  of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  Houbi»int,  besides  the 
most  eminent  commentatoiB  of  our  own  country,  and  the  nunuscrij)! 
collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser  should  see  that  vol.  i 
contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vol.  iii.  another  oi^ 
the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  not  unfrequently 
wanting,  especially  the  first,  probably  from  the  work  being  origt* 
nally  published  in  numbers.  Dr.  Dodo's  Commentaiy  was  reprinief) 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  with  several  retrenchmenta 
and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  quarto. 

16.  GoABBTw— >An  nhiatratioD  of  the  Holy  Scriptmrea  by  Notei 
and  Explications  on  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta.  3  vols,  folia 

The  publication  of  this  work  coaynenced  in  the  year  1759,  and 
it  has  been  fre<)uently  reprinted.  It  waa  edited  by  Mr.  Goaobi  of 
Sherborne;  '*it  contains  many  judicious  notes:  but  "while  i| 
aseais  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the  Anon  hypothesis.^* 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  false  and  erroneous  interpretations  contained 
in  this  work  were  forcibly  and  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sellon,  in  his  **  Remarks  upon  certaro  passages  m  a  work  entitled 
an  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    London,  1765,  ISmo. 

17.  Hawsis. — ^The  Evangefical  Expositor;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible  whereiD  the  Sacred  Text  b  inserted  at  laxge^ 
the  sense  explained,  and  different  passages  elucidated,  with  prao* 
tical  observationa,  dec  By  T.  HAWxia,  LI«.B.  M J).  Londoai 
1766,  2  vols,  folio. 

18.  WitBOK  (Bishop).-* The  Holy  Bible;  contamtni^  th^ 
Books  of  ike  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from 
the  flrat  edition  (ooinpared  with  others)  of  the  present  tiansla* 
tion :  with  notea  by  Thomaa  WiLaox,  DJ)^  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected  from  other  tranala* 
tions,  by  the  Rev.  Clement  CratweD,  editor.  Londmi,  1786,  $ 
vols.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  apocryphal  third  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  English  Bibles  since 
Becked  edition  of  1551.  The  text  and  marginal  references  are 
printed  with  equal  beauty  and  oorrecmesa.  **The  editor  haa 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the  mar* 
gin  different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  aU  tbe  transit 
tions  he  could  procure.  He  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  English  tnmslations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors. 
The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  considered  as  brief  hints  either 
for  the  explanation  or  the  pmctical  improvement  of  particular  paa- 
sagee.  As  illustrations  of  the  text,  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p  297.) 

19.  Yovexw— A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Oommentarj  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World.  By  L  Yoves.  LondoOi 
1787,  4to. 

*<The  point  of  view  in  which  thaSerintnree  are  hare  ooneidared, 
is  their  reference  to  the  redemption  of  tne  world  by  Jesos  Christ, 
which  great  event  is  traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  narrative  and  epistolary 
records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  has  one  leading  okgeet 
and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help  to  tha 
medimtions  of  the  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  critical  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writings."    (Monthly  Review,  O.  8.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  17^) 

30.  BcoTTi^The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  with  original  notea,  practical  obaervationa,  and  oo- 
mouB  margiiml  reference!.  By  Thomaa  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford.  London,  1882,  6  vola.  4to.  Fifth  and  best  editioa^ 
with  the  anthor*a  lait  correetiona.  Also  in  18S0,  in  3  vob.  imh 
peiial8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of 
which  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  ia  deservedly  heldi 
begun  In  1788,  and  published  in  rmmbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
copiee ;  the  second,  in  1805^  of  two  thoueand ;  the  third,  in  181<lt 
of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  j  and  tbe 
fifth  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  m  1822,  is  ttere^ 
ftfped— the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besidea 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisdng  altogether  of  twentv-fiva 
thoueand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local  and  tempts 
rary  prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own 
country,  having  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  onca 
acknowledged.  On  the  last  edition  of  this  Coaunentery  ita  learned 
author  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  ut* 
most  pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render  it  as  accunte  as  possi* 
Ua.    Bfore  pacttcularly,  1.  As  sundry  pmoU  Tanatioos  have,  duriog 
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the  lapse  of  two  centuriea,  crept  into  oar  common  Bibles,  consider- 
able pains  have  been  taken,  uv  the  collation  of  different  editions,^ 
10  exnibic  an  accurate  copy  or  the  sacred  text  according  to  the' 
authorised  version. — 2.  Wot  only  have  the  marc^nal  reTerences 
throughout  been  revised  with  the  utmost  care,  but  it  will  be  found 
that'  the  author  has  inserted,  in  the  notes,  and  practical  observa- 
tions, frequent  references  to  other  parti  of  his  Commentary.  To 
Ihis  improvement  he  attached  considerable  importance:  and  its 
value  will«  no  doubt,  be  felt  by  those  readers  who  may  bestow  suf- 
ficient pains  upon  the  subject  to  enter  into  his  design.  The  student 
may  be  advantageously  referred  to  the  book  of  proverbs  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  addition  to  the  work.— 3.  But  the  most  important  im- 
provement which  it  has  received,  consists  in  the  copious  critical 
remarks  which  have  been  introduced.  Manv  of  these  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  all  which  the  original  words  in  Hebrew 
charactefB,  pointed,  have  been  substituted  for  the  English  letters, 
by  which  they  had  been  before  expressed,  wherever  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  In  the  New  Testament  these  remarks  are  nu- 
merous. Here  also  new  authorities  are  adduced  in  support  of  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  previously  made,  particularly  from 
Schleusner,  to  whose  valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament 
the  author  was  indebted  for  much  assistsnce.  The  critical  re- 
marks, it  is  also  to  be  observed,  are  now  uniformly  carried  to  the 
end  of  the  note,  instead  of  being  interspi'  "sed  in  the  body  of  it — 
4.  Mr.  Scott  had  finished  the  actual  rev^ion  of  this  great  work 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  last  pas- 
sage to  which  he  put  his  hand  was  that  striking  declaration  of^  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  1, 2.)  so  applicable  to  the  present  times.  Although 
several  alterations  (and  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance) 
have  been  made  in  the  fifth  edition,  subsequent  to  the  verse  just 
named  ;  yet  these  have  not  been  introduced  without  authority,  but 
are  taken,  according  to  the  author*s  directions,  from  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition,  whicn  he  read  over  soon  after  its  publication,  mak- 
ing such  corrections  as  occurred.  The  critical  remarks  also,  con- 
tained in  the  former  edition,  have  been,  to  the  close,  arranged,  as 
Dearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  work. 

"The  capital  excellency  of  this  valuable  and  immense  under- 
taking, perhaps,  consists  in  following,  more  closely  thail  any  other, 
the  fair  and  adequate  meaning  of  every  part  of  »cripture,  without 
regard  to  the  niceties  of  human  systems :  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  tlie 
expression,  a  scriptural  comment  It  has  likewise  a  further  and  a 
strong  recommendation  in  its  originality.  Every  part  of  it  is 
thought  out  by  the  author  for  himself,  not  borrowed  from  others. 
The  later  editions,  indeed,  are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable 
quotations  from  several  writers  of  credit — but  the  substance  of  the 
work  is  entirely  his  own.  It  is  not  a  compilation,  it  is  an  original 
production,  in  which  yon  have  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  mas- 
culine and  independent  mind  on  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Every  student  will  understand  the  value  of  such  a  work.  Further, 
it  is  the  comment  of  our  age,  presenting  many  of  the  last  lights 
which  history  casts  on  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  giving  seve- 
ral of  the  remarks  which  sound  criticism  has  accumulated  from  the 
different  branches  of  sacred  literature,  obviating  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  modem  annotators  have  advanced  against  some  of'^the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  adapting  the  instruc- 
tions of  Scripture  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  I  may  observe,  also,  that  the  faults  of  method  and 
style,  which  considerably  detract  from  the  merit  of  some  of  his 
other  writings,  are  less  apparent  here,  where  he  hod  only  to  follow 
the  order  of  thought  in  the  sacred  book  itself;  whilst  all  his  pow- 
ers and  attainments  had  their  full  scope.  It  was  the  very  under- 
taking which  required,  less  than  any  other,  the  qualifications  which 
he  did  not  possess,  and  demanded,  more  than  any  other,  those  in 
which  he  excelled.  It  required  matured  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
skill  as  a  textuary,  sterling  honesty,  n  firm  grasp  of  truth,  unfeigned 
submission  of  mmd  to  every  part  of  the  inspired  records,  a  holy 
temper  of  heart,  unparalleled  diligence  ana  perseverance :  and 
these  were  the  very  characteristics  of  the  man.  When  to  these 
partieulan  it  is  added  that  he  lived  to  superintend  four  editions, 
each  enriched  with  much  new  and  important  matter,  and  had  been 
engaged  above  three  years  in  a  new  one,  in  which  for  the  fifth 
time  he  had  nearly  completed  a  most  laborious  revision  of  the 
whole  work,  we  must  at  least  allow  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  author's  exertions.  Accordingly  the  success  of  the  work  has 
oeen  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing  from  the  first,  not  only  in  our 
own  country,  but  wherever  the  English  language  is  knov^n.  It 
will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  most  careful  students  of  the  holy 
volume,  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  they  agree  with  the  author^ 
chief  sentiments  or  not  Nor  is  Uie  time  distant  when,  the  passing 
conmiversies  of  the  day  having  been  forgotten,  this  prodigious 
work  will  generally  be  confessed,  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  to 
M  one  of  the  most  sound  and  instructive  commentaries  produced 
m  our  own  or  any  other  affe.**— (The  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  Seimons, 
oi:casioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  pp.  33—35.  9a 
9d  edition.)  To  the  preceding  just  clmracter  of  this  elaborate  com- 
mentary, the  writer  of  these  pages  (who  does  not  view  all  topics 
Srecisely  in  the  same  point  of  view  with  its  late  learned  author) 
eems  it  an  act  of  bare  justice  to  state  that  he  has  never  consulted 
It  in  vain  on  difficult  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  While  occupied 
m  considering  the  various  objections  of  modem  infidels,  he  for  his 
•wn  satisfhction  ihouehl  out  every  answer  (if  he  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  for  himself:  referring  only  to  commentaries  in 
quotions  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  And  in  every  instance— 
•epecialiy  on  the  Pentatiich-^e  fouid,  in  Mr.  flbott^s  Commen- 


tary, brief  but  solid  refutations  of  alleged  oontndictioni,  vhid  u 
could  find  in  no  other  similar  work  extant  in  the  English  luunuT 
The  edition  in  imperial  8vo.  was  superintended  by  tbc  RcvTumu 
Josiah  Pratt  (sen.  and  jun.),  upon  the  following  plan  :-^  p^hl 
cal  Observations,  as  found  in  the  stereotyped  quarto  editioM.  an 
divided  acvjrding  to  the  portions  of  the  text  to  which  they  belooz- 
and  are  prmted,  not  as  in  those  editions,  at  the  fool  of  the  dm 
but  immediately  afler  their  respective  portions  of  the  ten.  i^ 
lines  of  Contents  are  prefixed  to  the  respoetive  coIubidi  Tli 
Marginal  References  and  Renderings  are  omitted ;  such  nttud 
as  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and  these  «»  i^ 
woven  with  the  notes;  various  passages  mora  strictly  phiUwicsL 
and  involving  Hebrew  or  Greek  criticism,  are  likewise  oo^ 
Some  remarks  in  the  notes,  of  a  more  practical  nature,  hare  ^ 
removed,  and  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  into  the  P^tk^ 
Observations.  The  high  estimation  in  which  this  coauDesurr  a 
held  in  France,  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  French.  1^ L. 
tions  have  appeared,  comprising  the  Gospel  of  St  Maukv^ 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Ronau. 

21.  MAcmAB.—- A  revised  Translation  and  lotennetitioD  tf 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  after  the  Eaateni  manner,  fnnn  coehs. 
rent  authorities  of  critics,  interpretera,  and  commentston,  (srjx 
and  versions ;  showing  that  the  inspired  writings  cootaia  t^ 
seeds  of  the  valuable  sciences,  being  the  soturce  whence  the ». 
dent  philosophers  derived  them,  also  the  most  sadcat  histon 
and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are  the  most  entertsining  u  leS 
as  instructing  to  both  the  curious  and  serious.  [B;  Dsr«]  JL. 
ciLAS.]  Glasgow,  1799,  8vo.  Second  edition,  181a,  4toi;  ihi 
in  3  vols.  8vo. 

We  have  transcribed  the  long  title  of  this  tverk,  in  whidi  ibe 
author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  introducina  very  msiij  tppmed 
renderin£(s ;  but  in  which  he  has  also  marred  exoeedmgly  ibii^ 
nerable  simplicity  and  dignity  which  are  so  emineallyci»pKaia 
in  the  authorized  venion.  His  explanations  of  diflerera  pmia 
are  included  in  short  naraphrases,  comprehended  betveea  pan. 
theses.  No  sober  student  or  critic,  however,  can  vf^td'k 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  eloddste "  SJoaaBi 
Allegoric  Song"  (as  he  terms  it)  "on  the  mntosl  lore  of  Cant 
and  the  church,  written  tvoenty  yeart  afler  his  Egyptiu  acptiLi* 
As  this  work  is  very  little  known,  we  transcribe  the  £r!  xm 
verses  of  the  twelflh  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  containinf  ^'ms'i 
admirable  portraiture  of  old  a^e,  by  way  of  specimen  .--- 

"1.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  btfm&iknol 
aflliction  come,  and  the  yean  qfoid  age  approach,  wtathaiiBlt 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  m  them.  2.  Before  the  so^nd'ki^ 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  become  dark  to  tltee,mi  dw  dnk 
return  afler  rain,  or  one  troiMe  come  vpon  another.  I  Wba  tbe 
arms)  the  keepera  of  the  (corporeal)  house  shall  dake,  ui  tU 
strong  ones  (the  limbs)  be  feeble,  and  (the  teeth)  thegiiodrniyi 
cease,  as  being  few  (and  unfit  for  use) ;  and  they  that  bdi  oauiik 
windows  (the  optic  nerves  of  the  eyes)  become  dim  ;i  AM  ihi 
doors  be  shut  in  the  streets  (the  lips  fail  in,  the  teeth  beii«  |«,. 
and  the  sounding  of  the  grinding  (m  eating)  be  low;  sadtbevibl] 
rise  up  at  the  sound  of  the  bird  (sleep  being  dimiaifbed,  anTouf 
broken) ;  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  (£e  sccents  of  ibf  \m. 
and  acuteness  of  the  ear)  fail.  5.  They  shall  also  be  afrtid  of » 
cending)  the  place  which  is  high  (being  weak  snd  brpaiU?< 
and  fears  (of  stumbling)  shall  be  in  the  way ;  and  (grey  hainbi. 
the  almond  tree's  leaves  shall  flourish;  and  the  gmsbopperihL 
be  a  burden  (small  matters  bein^  troublesome,  ss  being  avid 
and  fretful) ;  and  the  desire  of  enjoyment  shall  fril;  (osvmjjA 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  moumen  go  about  the  streets.  &  &isi 
the  silver  cord  (the  marrow  of  the  backbone,  with  its  rK<  ai 
branches)  be  contracted ;  or  the  golden  vial  (the  brsin's  membnar* 
be  cracked,  or  ,the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  foantsia  (the  carss 
and  conveyers  of  the  blood  from  the  heart),  or  the  wheel  be  bnia 
at  the  cistern  (the  returners  of  it  fhim  the  lungs,  Uver,  )iedi.ksa, 
and  feet) ;  the  double,  yea,  quadruple,  circulstion  (galal  tbi  r.<j. 
being  repeated,  be  interrupted  and  cease.  7.  Then  shall  i.t  cs 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall  rrnmi  ie  Gil 
who  gave  it" 

2%,  Bui.KLXT.^Noties  on  the  Bible,  by  the  Iste  Rct.  Cb^ 
BuLKLKT,  published  from  the  author's  manoscript  br  i^^ 
TouLxiK,  I).I).    London,  1808, 3  vols.  8to. 

*'  These  notes  are  not  so  much  of  a  philological  u  of  an  pi?^^ 
tory  nature.  They  are  filled  with  what  the  suthor  comiden  i^.*^ 
lei  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  in  i\-faicb  il}«  a^' 
moral  precepts  and  sentiments  occur.  Sometinies  the  co:oc:J<k* 
appeanto  be  striking;  at  other  times,  the  corresponder.'Y  ;^ ar 
from  marked.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  qoorstion.  whirh  h^ 
seem  to  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  unless  to  prodsce  \he  bc^ 
that  a  book  nearly  as  good  as  the  Bible  might  be  compilcilf^^^ 
writings  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  &» 
(Orme'i  Bibliolheca  Biblica,  p.  64.) 

23.  PmissTLKT  (Dr.) — Notes  on  all  the  Boob  of  Scnf^ntir 
the  uae  of  the  Pulpit  and  of  Private  Families,  by  Joseph  Pii»^ 
tiT,  LL.D.  F.l^S.  Northumberland  (N.  Am.),  1S03, 4 «» 
8vo. 

These  notes  are  well  worthy  of  being  consulted  bribe  wlnKJ* 
biblical  student ;  for,  though  the  author  "  kseja  hif  osn  ens 
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imodem  lociDiaiiiiiB]  "  oonlinoally  in  view,  Mpoeiaily  when  cpn- 
•Idering  thoae  teita  which  other  religious  people  fulduce  in  iavour 
of  theirs,  yet  his  work  contains  many  invaluable  notes  and  obser- 
Tations,  particularly  on  the  philosophy,  natural  history,  geography. 
and  chronology  of  the  Scriptures :  and  to  these  subjects  few  men 
in  Europe  were  better  qualified  to  do  justice."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  xi.) 

34.  Tsixxxm  (Mn.)— A  Help  to  the  Ualeamed  in  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the  Bible  in 
a  fiuniliar  way,  adapted  to  common  apprehensions,  and  accord- 
lag  to  the  optniona  of  approved  Commentators.  By  Mrs.  Tkix- 
London,  1805,  8vo.    Also  in  2  vols.  12mo. 


The  benevolent  authoress  of  this  work  was  well  known  by  her 
unwearied  assiduity  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion.  Novelty  of  information  she  did  not  pretend  to  oBer ;  out  with 
out  approving  of  every  sentiment  asserted  m  her  work,  it  is  but  j,uBt 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  most  useful  help  to  the  unlearned,  and  that  the 
object  announced  in  her  preface  has  been  fully  accomplished ;  viz. 
-—To  render  **  the  study  of  i^e  Bible  easy  and  profimole  to  those 
who  have  but  little  leisure,  or  who  may  not  be  able  to  understand 
•zpositiom  of  Scripture,  in  which  more  learning  is  disjjilayod.  The 
endeavour  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  explain  what  is  difficult,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  for  Christians  in  general  to  understand  it ;  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Bible  student  to  such  passages  and  texts 
as  require  particular  consideration,  in  order  to  produce  a  rational 
laiih,  and  a  right  practice,  founded  immediately  upon  the  word  of 

26.  BumDER^— 'The  Scriptara  Expositor ;  a  newOommentaij) 
C^tical  and  Practical,  on  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
BuRSER,  A.M.    London,  1809, 2  vols,  in  4  parts,  4to. 

One  prominent  object  of  this  work,  which  is  both  critical  and 

fractlcal,  is,  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  the  assistance  of 
Eastern  customs.  The  author  is  advantageously  known  hy  his 
Oriental  Custonu  and  Oriental  IMeraiure,  which  publications  are 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

26.  Fa  wcsTT. — The  Devotional  Family  Bible ;  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  copious  notes  and  illustrations, 
partly  original,  and  partly  selected  from  the  most  approved  Com- 
aaentators,  both  ancient  and  modem.  With  a  devotional  exer- 
use  or  aspiration  at  the  close  of  ev«^  chapter,  by  way  of  improve- 
ment By  John  Fawcxtt,  I).B  London,  18 11,  2  vols,  royal 
4to. 

This  work  is  wholly  designed  for  amily  use ;  but  the  marginal 
renderings  and  parallel  texts  have  been  entirely  omitted.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  is  inexcusable  in  any  edition  of  the  Bible  above  the 
size  of  a  duodecimo  volume. 

27.  Hewlett. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  Apocrypha,  with  critical,  philological, 
and  Explanatozy  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B  J). 
London,  1812, 3  vols.  4to. 

The  typogmphical  execution  of  this  vunorvm  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  singularly  correct  and  beautiful ;  the  parallel  texts  and 
marginal  renderings  are  put  at  the  foot  of  the  text,  and  above  the 
notes,  which  are  selected  with  great  industry.  To  the  first  volume 
are  prefixed  very  copious  prolegomena,  containing  every  requisite 
information  relative  to  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  formation  of  the  sacred  Canon,  MSS.  and  editions  of  the 
Bible,  sects,  &&,  with  a  variety  of  useful  tables;  and  to  the  third 
volume  is  prefixed  a  compendious  history  of  the  Jews,  firom  their 
restoration  lo  Judssa,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans ;  the  whole  forming  a  connection  between  the  histoiy  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  the  work  is  terminated  bjr  tnree 
useful  indexes.  There  are,  however,  some  discrepancies  in  the 
notes,  which  are  stated  and  animadverted  upon  in  an  ably  con- 
ducted critical  journal.  (See  British  Cntic,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
339.  et  aeq.)  Several  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  notes  are  elaborate  critical 
disquisitions  on  important  topics.  Copies  of  this  work  may  be  pur- 
chased with  maps,  and  numerous  well  executed  engraviiupi,  after 
pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  painters.  In  1816,  an  edition  of 
the  notes,  &c.  was  published  without  the  text,  entitled  "  Commen- 
taries and  Disquisitions  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  in  5  vols.  8va, 
which  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  veiy  low  price. 

28.  P*Otlt  and  Mattt.— The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  with  Notes  explanatory  and  practical ;  taken 
principally  from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  together  with  appropriate  introductions, 
tables,  indexes,  maps,  and  plans,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the 
Rev.  G.  D'Otlt,  B.D.  (now  D.D.V  and  the  Rev.  Richani  Mast, 
D.D.  (now  Bisho]^  of  Down  and  Connor).  Oxford  and  London, 
1814,  8  vols.  4to.,  and  various  subsequent  editions  printed  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.    New  York,  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to. 

This  work,  which  is  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  vene- 
rable Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  professes  to 
communicate  only  the  result  of  the  critical  inquiries  of  learned 
aen,  without  givmr  a  detailed  expoaition  of  the  inquiries  them- 
selves. These  reeuUt,  however,  are  selected  with  great  judgment, 
BO  that  the  reader  who  may  consult  them  on  difficult  passages  will 


rarely  be  disappointed.  Of  the  hibonr  tlt«nding  this  pvblieatioD 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  works  ef 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for 
it,  amounting  to  sevoral  hundred  volumes.  On  the  fundamental 
articles  of  Christian  verity«^-the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Jesoa 
Christ,  and  the  personality  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Sphrit, — ^tlui 
work  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  library  of  divinity.  The  mapa 
and  engravings,  though  only  outlines,  are  executed  with  much 
spirit  An  index  of  matters  is  subjoined.  There  is  a  useful  cod- 
oordance  in  4to.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Bellamy,  BX^.^  which  is 
usually  bound  up  with  this  commentary :  and  in  the  year  1818,  the 
ReV.  Dr.  Wilson  published  another  index,  which  is  much  more 
complete  than  that  annexed  to  the  work ;  and  the  student  who  can 
meet  with  it  will  do  well  to  purehase  it  The  reprint  at  New 
Yorit,  which  is  veiy  neatly  executed  in  two  large  quarto  volumes, 
was  edited  by  the  Rt  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,*D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Ploteslant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  who  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  this  work  by  numerous  additional 
notes,  selected  from  the  writings  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  (not  noticed  bv  the  Drs.  Mant  and  D  Oyly),  whose 
names  are  a  sufficient  pledge  tor  the  orthodoxy  of  the  annotations 
taken  from  their  writings.  Among  the  authors  thus  consulted  are 
Bisliops  Brown.  Law,  Leng,  Mant,  Middleton,  and  Van  Mildert,  of 
the  Anglican  Church ;  Bp.  Gleig,  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church ; 
and  Bps.  Seabuxy  and  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America ;  Archdeacons  Pott  and  Daubenv, 
Rev.  Drs.  Nott,  Rennel,  William  Sherlock,  Sprv,  Wordswcrtn, 
A.  Clarke,  Scott,  Allestreo  and  Bisse,  &c.  &c.  Many  other  no;Mi 
are  likewise  selected  from  several  of  the  authors  cited  by  Bp.  Mant 
and  Dr.  D*Oyly.  Bp.  Hobart's  additional  notes  are  twofold ;  1.  ilti' 
tical  and  Explanatory;  and,  2.  Practical.  The  latter  are  most 
numerous,  and  are  calculated  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  thia 
Commentary  as  a  Family  Biblx. 

28*.  The  Plain  Reader's  Help  in  the  Study  of  the  Holy  8crip> 
tures ;  consisting  of  Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative,  chiefly 
selected  or  abridged  from  the  Family  Bible  published  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev. 
William  lliomas  Bkbx,  M.A.  Coventry,  1821-22.  In  two 
parts,  forming  one  volume  in  small  quarto. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  is  extracted  oi 
abridged  from  the  preceding  work,  the  editor  has  not  confined  him- 
self exclusively  to  it.  He  has  given  some  notes,  which,  though  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  Family  Bible,  are  vet  extracted  from  the  same 
authors  to  whom  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D  Oyly  had  recourse  in  their 
compilation.  Besides  these,  the  editor  nas  occasionally  added  a 
few  notes  of  his  own ;  and  he  has  further  availed  himself  of  such 
notes  in  Sir  John  Bailey's  edition  of  the  book  of  Coifimon  Prayer, 
as  suited  his  purpose.  The  editor's  aim  has  been,  to  comprise 
within  the  space  of  a  cheap  and  moderately  sized  v<dume  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  readers,  and  designed  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  have  it 
not  in  tneir  power  to  procure  or  consult  larger  works.  This  cheap 
and  unpretending  work,  which  is  very  attle  known,  is  neatly 
printed  on  two  sorts  of  paper,  in  order  to  accommodate  eveiy  class 
of  purohasers. 

29.  Clabkk  (Dr.  A.)— The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments :  the  Text  carefully  printed  from  the  m&at 
correct  copies  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  including  the 
marginal  readings  and  parallel  texts ;  with  a  Commentary  and 
Critical  Notes,  designed  as  a  help  to  a  better  nndentanding  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Adam  Clarkk,  LL.D.  F.A.S.  Lon- 
don, 1810-1826,  8  vols.  4to.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, 1833-34,  in  five  volumes,  royal  8vo.  also  in  quarto. 

The  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  fills  three  volumes  of 
this  elaborate  work .-  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Old  Testament  In  this  commentary.  Dr.  Clarke  states,  th^t 
the  whole  of  the  text  has  been  collated  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greeh 
originals,  and  all  the  ancient  versions :  **  the  most  difficult  words 
are  anal3rsed  and  explained ;  the  tnott  important  readings  in  the  cd- 
lectioM  4^KennicoU and  De Roasi  on  the  Old  Tes/omen/,  and  in  thote 
of  Mm,  wetttein^  and  QrieAach,  on  the  Neu>,  are  noticed  ,*  the  date 
of  every  transaction,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  best 
chronologers,  is  marked ;  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Jen's  and 
neighbouring  nations,  so  firequendy  alluded  to  by  the  prophets, 
evaii|[elists,  and  apostles,  are  explained  from  the  best  Asiatic  au- 
thorities ;  die  great  doctrines  or  the  Law  and  Gospel  of  God  are 
defined,  illustrated,  and  defended ;  and  the  whole  is  applied  to  the 
important  purposes  of  practical  Christianity."  The  work  concludes 
with  a  copious  index,  and  a  selection  of  important  various  Readings 
of  the  New  Testament  fix>m  ten  ancient  MSS.  The  literary  world 
in  general,  and  biblical  students  in  particular,  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  many  very  difficult 
passages.  The  royal  8vo.  edition  was  revised  throughout  end  pre% 
pareaby  the  learned  ^uthor  for  the  press,  before  his  decease.  It  is 
a  cheap  and  very  beautifully  printed  work. 

30.  TnoMsosr. — ^The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  from  the  Septuagint — ^The  New  Cove- 
nant, commonly  called  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Greek.  By  Charles  Thoxsot,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congieia 
of  the  United  States.    Philadelphia,  1808.  4  vols.  6vo 
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t^at  of  ihe  Oid  Tostamaiit,  boiii|  a  ver«iMi  ^a  vrrtiMi,  o«n  hmisr 
dffifd  nooh  «MutMice  to  tbo  biolioal  •tudeat  The  inmUtMNi  of 
$k»  Now  Tottaaeai  aa  muoh  iotpiovod  in  tbo  punetoaiiwi,  and  alto 
m  the  annngeiBont  of  the  ot^ctkum  and  repliee  that  ocoaaion  a«ch 
Sequent  inDHimm  ia  $l  Paur*  B|iiatlei.  Tlie  notoe  which  aeeom- 
way  this  work  are  very  brieC  but  ratiafiiciQiy  aa  iar  aa  Ihojr  fo. 
Verjr  iiaw  copiea  of  Mr.  TboflMoo'i  woik  have  reached  Koglandi 
mad  eves  in  Araericii  it  haa  beoome  very  aoaroo  and  deaf, 

31.  BiiLAMT^ — ^The  Holy  Bihle,  newly  tranaltted  frmik  the 
lorignul  Hebrew,  with  Notea,  critical  and  expbuiatory.  By  4oh» 
IBsLLAvr.    London^  1818-21,  4to, 

Tbne  parti  only  of  Ihia  mw  tninlalioB  have  been  pnUiahad. 
The  arrogant  olaima  of  the  author  and  hia  extravagaooiei  of  inter- 
pretation  have  keen  expoaed  in  the  Quaiterly  Reviewt  vob.  xfat. 
pp.  SOO—aSO.  and  ixiii.  pp.  290—825.;  in  the  Edectie  Bevi 
^•L  I.  N.  &  pp.  l--4a  130^160.  280^-4199.;  in  the  Anti-jaoobin 
Aeview.  vol.  liv.  pp.  97— lOa  193--JM)7. 806—316.  {  in  Mr.  Whilta. 
Iter'a  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  interpretatkn  of  the 
tf ebrew  Scriplurea,  and  Supplement  to  it,  8va,  Cwabridge^  1819, 
1820;  in  Protoor  Lee's  Letter  to  hfr.  Bellamy,  Cambridge,  1821 ; 
md  last,  though  not  least  in  value,  fat  Mx^  Hyman  Hurwitt'a  **  Vin- 
dioie  UebcaicB,"  London,  1821,  8vo. 

32.  BeoTHBOTB. — A  new  Family  Bible,  and  improved  Ter- 
•lott,  from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  critic«l 
•nd  ezplanatoxy ;  and  short  Pxictical  Reflectiona  on  each  Chap- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  B.  Bootbbotd,  LL  J).  Pontefimet  and  Lon* 
don,  1818,  1821,  1828,  8  tola.  4to. 

'Hie  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantageously  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  sible  with  philo- 
logio&l  notes,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  page  o.  of 
Cfats  Appendix.  Hia  improved  English  Venion  of  the  Bible  will  be 
Ibund  a  valuable  help  |o  the  critical  undeiatanding  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Where  any  readina  in  the  original  is  supported  by  the 
Authority  of  ancient  MsS.  and  Veriions.  Dr.  B.  has  availed  himself 
of  it,  and  has  inserted  it  in  the  text;  always  appriiing  his  readen 
•f  susfa  changes,  which  (aa  we  have  had  occasion  to  ramaili  in  our 
chapter  on  various  readinn)  tfo  not  nnfreqoeotly  veal  impnrvo* 
meots.  The  Historical  Books  are  printed  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  Poetical  Books  being  printed  in  single  lines.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament ;  the  third,  the  New  Teata^ 
nent  The  numbers  of  the  diflferent  verses  are  iudiciously  thrown 
into  the  maifin ;  and  the  notes,  which  are  placeo  at  the  foot  of  each 
imge,  possess  the  rare  merit  of  condensing  much  important  critical 
«nd  explanatory  matter  in  comparatively  a  small  compass*  To  the 
whole.  Dr.  El  htm  prefixed  a  well-executed  abridgment  of  Michae- 
tis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 

88.  WiLUAXs^— The  Cottage  Bible  and  FemHy  Bxpositor ; 

cmntaining  the  Authorized  Traiulation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  Practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes^ 
eslcolatfld  to  elucidate  difficult  and  obscure  Passagea,  By  Tkih 
maa  Wf  UL41C8.    London,  1826-27,  3  vola*  Svo, 

This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful  commentaiy  te  die  Holy 
Scriptures,  thouah  professedly  designed  lor  peiaons  and  Amiliaa  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  students 
of  a  higher  clsss,  who  may  not  be  able  to  ourchase  more  bulky  or 
more  expensive  commentaries:  and  on  this  account  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  work  is  dedicatea  by  peimission  to  the  learned  and 
venefaUe  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy.  The  first  volnme  eontaina  the 
whole  of  the  llMlorical  Boohs,  and  also  the  Book  of  Joks  the 
second  volume  eomprises  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testamem.  The 
New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  following  is  the 
plan  of  publication :  The  authorized  Version  is  neatly  and  clearly 

{printed.  Long  chaptem  are  broken  into  pafagrapha  of  a  suitable 
ength,  regulated  by  the  salject-matter  of  uiem;  and  the  Oenealo* 
gies,  Enumerations  of  the  Tribes,  and  certain  Ceremonial  Laws  of 
the  Jews,  which  are  not  suitable  lor  reading  in  frmilies  or  schools, 
are  printed  in  a  saia&r  type,  and  are  so  distinguished  that  they 
may  be  omitted  in  reading,  without  difficulty  or  confusion.  A  Ibw 
words,  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  modem  European 
ideas  of  propriety,  are  exchanged  Ibr  otheia ;  and  to  each  chapter 
is  given  a  concise  practical  exposition,  oom]nled  from  varions 
aouroes,  together  with  brief  critical  notes  (in  which  are  interwoven 
the  principal  marginal  readings  and  references)  on  difficult  and 
obscure  passages,  especially  such  as  have  been  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory. Tne  editor  hap  carefully  indicated  the  sources  whence 
he  has  drawn  his  annotations;— a  practice  which,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  had  been  followed  by  the  anonymous  oompilert  of  some 
commentaries  now  cireulating  in  numbers,  as  also  in  volomee,  who 
have  contrived  to  comprehend  the  moat  valuable  remarks  of  others 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  anthers  to  whose  labours  they 
are  indebted.  Mr.  Wiluams  has  also  paid  a  laudable  attention  to 
those  pas8u;es  against  which  oli^ections  have  been  taken  by  modem 
ceptios ;  lor  which  portion  of  his  work  he  was  well  qualified  by 
nis  former  very  useful  poblioations  in  reply  to  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions of  Paine  and  other  infideb  of  the  last  century.  A  coneise 
Introduction  is  prefixed,  vindicating  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  learning  and  fidelity  of  the  translators  of 
our  authorized  English  Venion,  and  also  pointing  out  the  sources 
of  Scripture  difficultieB,  together  with  the  means  of  their  removal. 
The  fine  paper  copiea  m  handsnroa  libnxy  books. 


.i4L  DewsteM^  C<MH0nli  i  M^f  V  SerfM  of  Seripdml^ 
pos&thms,  with  a  Prayer  annexed  to  each  sabjsct.  By  MaSo. 
vsirs.    Kmuresboroagh  and  London,  1828-31, 20  %uk  8tq^ 

85.  Tbs  Conprahenaiva  Bibio;  eentdnaig  the  Did sb4  k,^ 
Iteamenta,  according  to  tho  BatiMiimd  Version,  with  tbf  nno^ 
readingps  and  marginal  noies  nonally  printed  tterewidi :  i  vq^ 
ral  intradactiaB,  eoMandng  dia^tiisfiMa  on  the  gsasiDa^ 
auiheatieity,  and  inspimtion  of  tke  HoSy  Bet^funmr'jmkt 
diVMona  and  aaivB  or  nwimrtMm  m  the 
ancient  vwrsions,  ■coina^  waightaj  and 
among  the  Jewa :  inttoduetiona  and  oonalnding  nmtA»  tot^ 
book :  the  parallel  panaysa  containod  in  iha  fiev.  J.  tei 
Coaunenlaiy,  Ganne'a  BiMo,  Rev.  i.  Baown^a  tdMatofNte 
BiMe,  Dr.  A.  Olaiite^B  Commentary,  and  the  Eqglish  VmioQ? 
the  Pdyglott  Bible  [notieed  in  p.  tl.  of  this  Appendii^  n^ 
tematica%  arranged ;  philological  and  explanatory  notei.  ^'j^ 
chronological  and  other  indosea,  {By  William  Oaxxinia] 
London,  1827,  crown  ito^demgrdtow  and  leyal^la 

86.  A  Oommentaty  on  the  Holy  Bfide,  from  Reaiy  indSoft 
With  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  otherwiitea  V4 
L— m.—- V.  [compridng  Geoeaia  to  Sob^on's  8oBfi,  la^  ib 
Qo^mI  of  Matthew  to  the  Aota  of  the  Apoatleft  Bf  (km 
BroKxa.]    l;831-84y  royal  ISmki.  or  cbowb  »ro, 

The  object  of  this  work  is,  to  jprovide  a  oommentaijroD  tiiel^ 
Seiwmresb  eompact  in  aiae  and  ■eilmnia  in  priest  irticfc  mt  ^ 
usetul  to  those  whoie  opportanitiea  Ipr  reading,  or  wUm  bin*  «f 
purchasing,  render  sup  a  publioation  desiiahle  ,*  wUIe  tk  e» 
tents  are  iuited  for  Chnstiaiis  of  every  station,  rank,  sod  deooaifii. 
lion.  The  valuable  CoBDonentayieo  of  Henry  and  8e»tr  larpna. 
eipaHv  supplied  the  materials  for  flM  present  pabficstiao.  Tbd 
mast  imponaat  observations  are  cendmaed  and  Mended  tegeto. 
so  as  to  rorm  a  ooniiBaooa  expoaition.  The  editioBi  ased,  m  fl» 
ry's  Exposition,  edited  fay  the  Rev.  Messn.  Binder  snd  Hs^; 
and  the  first  edition  of  Scott's  Commentary.  Jifumou  titacs 
fiom  other  aothon  rone  hundred  in  numl>er)  hsvt  bets  ineitci 
where  they  appeareo  needfhl,  and  eiplanatory  notei  apoo  fooi 
passages  have  been  added,  moot  of  which  are^dedgBcd  to  meet  ib 
miarepreaentatiana  of  infidela.  Duo  acknowJadgnwat  ii  Mdt  a 
the  authonlhmi  whom  the additionalpsungiaphiaieidDB.  Us 
commentary,  which  is  published  at  the  expenfeof  ibe  Mgm 
Tract  Society,  is  beautilully  and  correctly  pnnted  with  a  oev  tm 
As  the  text  is  not  inserted,  it  may  be  used  with  say  editios  mm 
antfaoriaed  English  vemon  of  the  BiUe ;  but,  is  sit?,  Hiapmty 
pally  adapted  to  the  beautifhlly  printed  Oxfiffd  ndr  KUe  ia  adiII 
8vo.  pabdshed  in  18S7. 

87.  The  Christian  Ezpoaitor;  or.  Practical  Guide  to  t&eStodj 
of  the  Holy  Boriptorea,  intended  finr  ^e  nas  oftknenl  Kodm 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holw,  AM.  London,  l«H-30, 3  td» 
liino. 

Although  many  expoaitiona  of  the  Bible,  of  great  and  deurra. 
oelehrity,  are  happily  extant  in  our  lamage,  t  eownesttfjtsffi- 
eiently  short  to  be  read  fay  thoae  who  have  not UmttiowmH 
learned  and  extensive  works,  yet  suffleimtlf  eomprehcvitt  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  die  study  of  the  Holy  Beripciow,  »it  jffenl 
readeia,  is  a  deodaratimi.  To  supply  this  defieieocy  i«  tbe  eifct 
of  the  present  heavtiliilly  printed,  oheap^  and  truly  valoaUevoR; 
which,  thoQth  *  intended  ibr  the  uae  or  geHtmltmAtn,'  cmpriia 
ao  moeh  ana  such  various  infomation  In  a  eondeoisd  form,  eipns- 
ed  m  neat  and  peiapiouona  hmgnage,  that  net  oolf  genenUnm 
but  also  critical  students,  may  gladly,  profitabljr.  and  aaftfj  tno^ 
themselves  of  Mr.  Holden's  labours,  wilhoat  any  sppKhewnoi 
having  imposed  upon  them  the  neokfian 4nterpretiiioi»«nodMi 
German  entiea  and  commentatois.  Every  psge  iodicatet  Mr- iw* 
dan's  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  best  eiegeticai  vorkia 
the  Holy  Seriptures,  both  British  and  Foreign.  Vols.  1.  «»i  II  tR 
peered  in  1894,  Vol.  lU.,  containing  the  New  Testaownf. «» 
published  aa  a  aaparate  woik  hi  1880.  Soe  asocieeof  unft 
No.  dfi.  pw  180.  tVra^ 


§  4.  PBivoiPAL  cojunvTAToma  oir  thx  oib  niTAM*^*'" 

OV  DXTACHXD  BOOKS  THXaXOr, 

1.  RicHABDsow  (Bishop).— Choice  Qbienstiow  wi  ^ 
nations  upon  the  Old  Testament,  containh^g  ia  ™«  ""j 
remarkable  matten,  either  not  taken  noties  o(^.°^'^S 
most:  which  are  additionals  to  the  hurge  »»w*»^Jrl2 
some  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines:  to  which  •^'^^ 
further  and  larger  Observations  on  the  whole  book  «ww» 
By  John  Rxchabbsoit,  Bishop  of  Ardagh.   Lonim,  16»^ 

Bishop  Richardson  has  been  ehancmmtdbri^^;^;;^^ 
as  a  man  of  ppdbond  leeraiMB,  well  vesMd  ^i^^^^^Ht 
of  exact  knowlc  dge  in  saored  chranology.  '"^^^zZj/^^ 
Four  Gospels,  in  which  he  led  the  wny  ta  BXiiw  "**  •"■•^ 
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of  the  imnatiTea  of  th*  ibur  eTangelwti,  ii  printed  in  Archbishop 
Vsher*t  Annali.  Bishop  Richardson's  Annotations  were  publiahea 
after  his  death :  as  they  sell  at  a  low  price,  they  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  student's  attenuon. 

8.  Ptlk.-  a  Paraphrase  with  short  and  Useful  Notes  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ptls,  MA. 
London,  1717 — 1725,  4  toIs.  8tc. 

These  volumes  extend  to  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Dr.  Doddridge  calls  it  **  an  elegant  and  judicious  contrac- 
tion" of  Bishop  Patrick's  work,  noticed  m  p  llO'  supra ;  and  adds, 
that  it  is  *'  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles," 
which  is  mentioned  in  p.  131.  infra. 

3.  MiRCBLiiTT.— An  Exposition  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, extracted  from  the  Writings  of  the  best  Authors,  ancient 
and  modem.    By  John  Mabchaht.    London,  1746,  folio. 

4.  Obtoh. — A  short  and  plain  Exposition  of  the  Okl  Testa- 
ment, with  devotional  and  practical  Reflections  for  the  use  of 
fitmilies,  subjoined  to  each  chapter,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor.  By  the  late  Rev.  Job  Obtov. 
6  vols.  8vo.  1788 — 1791 ;  second  edition.  London,  1822, 6  vols. 
8vo. 

The  work  was  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Gentle- 
man of  Kidderminster :  it  contains  notes  chieflv  collected  from 
modem  expositors,  of  which  **  it  cannot  be  said  tnat  they  are  emi- 
nently critical ;  but  they  often  convey  valuable  instruction,  and 
the  refleotions  are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
serious  religion."  (Biographia  Britannica*  2d  edit  vol.  v.  p.  311. 
See  also  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.^vol.  Ixxix.  p.  329.)  To  form  a  complete 
comment  on  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Orton's  paraphrase  may  be  joined 
with  Mr.  Palmer's  abridgment  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  noticed  in  page 
189.  infra. 

5.  GxDDBs. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  Macred, 
otherwise  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants, 
fiuthfully  translated  from  the  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals, 
with  various  readings,  explanatory  notes,  and  critlcsl  remarks. 
By  Alexander  Gsbdks,  LL.D.  4to.  London,  voL  L  1792,  vol.  iL 
1797.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  4to.  London, 
1800,  vol.  L  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Geddes's  version  include  the  historical 
books  from  Genesis  to  Chronicles,  and  the  book  of  Ruth.  Of  the 
doctor's  heterodox  commentaries  and  versions,  the  reader  may  see 
an  ample  examination  and  refutation  in  the  4th,  14th,  19th,  and  SOth 
Volumes  of  the  British  Critic,  old  series,  llie  learned  doctor's 
work  is  here  noticed,  lest  the  author  should  be  charged  with 
designedly  omitting  it. 


[ii.]  CommentaSor§  en  detached  Bookt  of  the  Old  Teetameni, 

OH*  THS  PSHTATXUCH. 

1.  Horo  Mosaics;  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Credibiiity  md 
Theology  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  George  Stanley  Fabib,  BJ>. 
Second  Edition.    London,  1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  elaborate  Treatise  contains  the  substance  of  the  eight  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  delivered  bv  Mr.  Faber  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  published  in  1801.  **  Those  who  have  not  the  means  or 
leisure  to  consult  the  very  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, and  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  this  line,  will  find  in  these  volumes  many 
of  the  most  striking  fiicts  brought  together,  and  so  arranged  as 
jointly  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  references  to  other  authors  are  numerous ;  nor  are 
these  confined  solely  to  the  ancients.  Additional  notes  and  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  volume.'*  (Brit  Crit  vol. 
xix.  O.  S.  pp.  382.  388.)  The  second  ediUon,  published  in  1818,  is 
verv  materially  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  by  its  learned 
author. 

1*.  Prindples  for  the  Proper  Understanding  of  the  Mosaic 
Writings  stated  and  applied.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bluitt,  B.D. 
London,  1833,  8vo. 

2.  The  Character  of  Moses  established  for  Veracity  as  an 
Historian,  recording  Events  from  the  Creation  to  the  Delnge. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Towhskkd,  M.A.  VoL  I.  London,  1813 ; 
Vol.  n.  Bath,  1816,  4to. 

For  an  analsrsis  of  this  work,  see  the^narteriy  Review,  vol.  xiv. 
pp^  96—112.  and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol  x.  pp.  32— 4a 

3.  Annotations  upon  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  or  Cantides.  By  Henij  Aurs- 
woBTH.    London,  1639,  folio. 

This  work  '^  is  a  good  book,  full  of  very  valuable  Jewish  learn- 
ing ;  and  his  translation  is  in  many  places  to  be  preferred  to  our 
own,  especially  on  the  Ftalms."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  in  1690,  and  is  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent 

4.  A  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  with  a  Dis- 
•BTtation  eonoeming  tha  Author  or  Writer  of  the  aaid  Booksi 

VokU.  4H 


and  a  general  argument  to  each  of  them.    By  Richard  Kiddbb, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.    London,  1694, 2  vols.  8vo. 

A  learned  and  valuable  work,  though  now  not  often  to  be  m* 
with. 

6,  Johannis  Mabckii  in  prscipuas  quasdam  partes  Pent^ 
teuchi  Commentarius :  seu  ultimorum  Jacobi,  reliquorum  Bilha- 
mi,  et  novissimorum  Mosis,  qusB  leguntur  Genes.  xWii.  9.  Numer. 
xxiL — zxiv.  et  Deut  xxiXi*— zxxiii.  AnaJysu  Exegetica.  Lngd. 
Bat  1713,  4to. 

6.  A  Critical  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch; 
with  Notes,  theological,  moral,  critical,  philosophical  and  histo- 
rical. To  which  are  subjoined  two  Dissertations : — 1.  On  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  and  2.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan.    London,  1748,  folio. 

This  Exposition  is  compiled  with  considerable  industry  from  the 
labours  of  the  best  interpreters  ancient  and  modem.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers,  and  was  designed  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete commentary  on  the  entire  Bible :  but  not  meeting  with  suffi- 
cient encouragement,  the  author  (a  Mr.  Jameson)  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  Pentateuch.    It  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

7.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings ;  with 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  the  late  Rev.  Julius  Bats. 
London,  1773,  4to. 

"  It  is  most  certainly  a  new  translation,  and  so  very  literal  as  to 
be  really  unintelligible  to  a  plain  English  reader."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  1.  p.  106.) 

8.  The  Pentateuch,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  illustrated 
being  an  Explication  of  the  Phraseology  incorporated  with  the 
text,  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.    By  ^e  Rev.  S.  Clav- 
BAx.    London,  1818, 12mo. 

'*  As  a  substitute  for  expensive  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and 
as  the  means  of  providing  in  many  interesting  respects  (or  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  those  persons  who  mav  not  have  leisure 
to  procure  more  copious  volumes,  the  present  work  will  be  accepta- 
ble The  plan  of  it  is  judicious,  and  the  execution  is  on  the  whole 
respectable,  and  must  have  cost  the  editor  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pense of  labour."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  74.) 

9.  An  Analytical  Exposition  of  the  whole  Firat  Book  of 
Moses,  called  (genesis,  and  of  xxiiL  chaptera  of  his  Second  Book, 
called  Exodus.  Wherein  the  various  readings  are  observed; 
tlie  original  text  explained ;  doubts  resolved ;  Scriptures  paral- 
leled ;  the  Scripture  Chronology  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai  dearpd;  and  the 
whole  illustrated  by  doctrines  collected  from  the  text  Delivered 
in  a  Morning  Exerdse  on  the  Lord's  Day.  By  George  Hue»8| 
B.D.,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Plymouth.  (Plymouth), 
1672,  foho. 

A  very  elaborate  and  curious  work ;  it  is  not  of  common  occur- 
rence. 

10.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophedes  of  Jacob 
and  Moses,  relative  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a  translation  and 
notes,  and  the  various  lections  of  near  forty  MSS.,  dbc  Ac  By 
D.  DVSU.L,  DJ>.,  Principal  of  Hertford  College.  Oxfoi^  1764, 
4to. 

Bs^rssis. 

11.  Joannis  MxBcxmi  Commentarius  in  Grenesin.  Geneve, 
1598,  foUo. 

12.  Hexapla  in  Genesin :  that  is,  a  Sixfold  Commentary  upon 
Genesis,  wherein  six  several  translations  are  compared,  where 
they  differ,  with  the  Originall  Hebrew,  and  Pagnine  and  Mont»- 
nus'  Interlinearie  Interpretation.  Together  with  » sixfold  use 
of  every  chapter,  showing  I.  The  Method  or  Argument ;  2.  The 
Divere  Readings;  3.  The  Explanation  of  Difliettlt  Questions, 
and  Doubtfull  Places;  4.  The  Places  of  Doctrine ;  6.  Places  of 
Confutation;  6.  Morall  Observations.  By  Andmw  Willst. 
London,  1608,  folio. 

13.  A  Few  and  New  Observatioiis  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis; 
also  a  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodns.  By< 
John  LisHTTooT,  D.D.  Works,  vol.  L  p.  698..  London,  1684, 
folio. 

14.  A  Specimen  of  an  Universal  View  of  all  the  Eminent 
Writen  on  the  Holy  Scriptures :  being  a  Collection  of  the  Dis- 
sertations, Explications,  and  Opinions  of  the  learned  Men,  in  all 
ages,  concerning  the  Difficult  Passages  and  Obscure  Texts  of 
the  Bible;  and  of  whatever  is  to  be  met  with  in  pro&ne  authon 
which  may  contribute  to  the  better  imderstanding  of  them.  By 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Sxkdlxt,  Dean  of  Clogher.     1728,  Mo. 

This  Specimen  contains  only  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  th» 
work  which  it  announces  never  having  been  published.    Tht 
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■olh9rfi«MMar  LTo  4iibilMI  «t  Jmgtk  lh«  wundi  of  th«  tofjlimd 
'iuthon;  S.TO  quote  the  chief  ooiqmeQtaUm  io  Pool's  SyoopsH,  on 
every  subject,  as  they  are  nnffod  by  him ;  3.  To  set  down  the  judg- 
«uitof«iiriem  hiiiaiiiiia»  philoaophen,  poeta,  Ac.;  and  to  reserve 
the  lost  place  for  moderns,  especially  English  and  French  Divines. 
.  A  oofy  of  thia  apeeimen  ia.ia  ilie  library  of  the  Blitiib  Mdatfunk 

•'  I5L  A  N«w  English  Tnnalatioii,  firom  the  original  Hebrew, 
•f  Um  Fbak  Three  Chapten  of  Gcneais,  with  marginal  illastra- 
tiani,  and  iMIea,  critibal  and  eiphnatory.  By  Abraham  Daw- 
10 V,  M.A.    London,  1763,  4to. 

16.  A  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapter  of  Genena,  tninslated  firom 
'the  original  Hebrew.    By  Abraham  Dawsoit,  M*A.    London, 

1772.  4to. 

17.  The  Sixth,  and  Eleven  following  Chapten  of  GeBasi% 
translated  irom  the  original  Hebrew,  &c*  &c*  By  Abcabam 
Dawsox,  M.A.    London,  1786,  4to. 

•  For  an  account  of  these  publications  see  the  Monthly  Review, 
Old  Series,  vol.  xiix.  pp.  293—299. ;  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  1—7. ;  and  vol. 
Invii.  pp.  140 — 147. 

18.  Annotations  upon  Genesis,  with  Observationa,.  doctrinal 
mnd  practical  By  the  Rev.  ThonAis  Habwood.  London,  1789, 
8vo. 

This  Is  a  compilation  from  various  authors,  **  which,  if  not « 
t)rilliant,  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  as  a  useful  peEfonn* 
ance."    (Month.  Rev.  New  Series,  \o\.  iv.  p.  106.) 

10.  Sacred  Literature,  or  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
corrected  and  arranged  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  evince  the 
excellency  of  tb«  Scripluns.  By  Jamea  FBAHKa>  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1803,  8vo. 

ThM  work  is  ncariy  similar  in  design  and  exeeuiion  to  the  Me- 
ceding ;  it  consists  principally  of  extracti  from  other  books.  The 
author  "has  contented  himself  with  forming  the  arrangement, 
which  is  clear  and  g[ood,  and  inserting  short  passages  to  ser\'e  for 
connection  and  elucidation.  The  volume  begins  with  general  re- 
marks on  the  Scriptures,  and  then  proceeds  through  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  the  order  of  the  chapters ;  containing  in  the  whole 
three  hundred  and  fiAeen  remarks  upon  that  book,  illustrative  of 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  collected  from  tho  best  authors  of 
all  descriptions."    (Brit.  Crit  0.  S.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  680,  681.) 

• 

20.  Hermanni  Vksema  Dissertationes  Selecte  ad  Sacnun 
Scripturam  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament! :  quarum  Tom.  I.  Pan 
L  continet  Dissertationes  quinque  ad  Librum  Geneseos :  Pars  H. 
continet  Commentaiium  ad  Gen.  xlii.  1 — 27.  Leovardis,  1747- 
60,  4to. 

21.  Critical  and  Ezplanatoiy  Notea  on  Geneaii,  Exodni, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Minor  PropheH ;  to- 
gether with  some  Diaaertations  on  several  difficult  Passages  c^ 
Scripture,  dec  &c  By  the  Rev.  Heniy  Dxmock.  GloiQcester, 
1804,  4to. 

22.  A  Disaertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man ;  in  which  the  Literal 
Senae  of  the  Moaalc  Aoooont  of  that  Event  ia  asserted  and 
vindicated.  By  th«  Rev.  George  Holdxx,  M.A.  London,  1823, 
8vo. 

The  Scrintnra  History  of  Che  Fall  of  Man  has  met  with  many 
strenuous  aaversaries,  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  away 
in  various  ways ;  while  it  is  utterly  rejected  by  many  of  those  who 
have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  In  the  second  volume 
of  this  work  (Chap.  L  See.  H.  pp.  905,  206.).  the  literal  sense  of 
the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  is  briefly  vindicated  ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Holden  to  consider  the  subject  mo$t  fuUy 
and  diBtinctly.  All  the  eflS)rts  of  perverted  criticism  to  reduce  the 
Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  to  allegory,  fable,  or  mythos,  are 
here  examined  in  detail ;  and  die  objections  of  its  adversaries  to 
the  litend  sense  of  ttet  history  are  wUnutdy  and  tatiafactorUy 
rrfuled. 

.  S9.  iTwo  Dissertations: — 1.  On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise, 
with  eeme  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  Man.  2.  On  the  Obla- 
tions of  Cain  and  Abel.  By  Benjamin  Kkitxicott,  M.A. 
Oxford,  1747,  8vo. 

.  'S4.  An  fisaay  towards  a  Vindication  of  th«  vulgar  Exposition 
ef  the  Moaaie  Histoiy  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  By  John  Wittt. 
London,  1706,  6vo. 

S6.  The  Historical  Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Fall, 
praeed  and  widicaled.  By  William  WoRTHiiroToir.  London, 
1761,  «vo. 

26.  The  Defence  ef  the  Veracity  of  Moses,  in  hia  Records  of 
the  Creation  and  General  Deluge ;  illustrated  by  Observationa 
in  thd  Caverns  of  the  Peak  of  Deri>y.    By  Phiiobibloa  [Thomaa 

.Bonn].    London,  1820,  £vo.        ^. 

27.  Stahslut  (J.  i.)  Animadvetaionea  quasdem  in  Jacobi 
Vatirininii^,  Genes,  cap.  sux*    Baaiie«,  1827,  4ta^ 
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2S.  Brief  Obaervitldnt  npon  aom<B  of  the  first  Chapten  of  Ae 
Book  of  Genesis.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

29.  Libri  Geneseos  secundum  Fontea  rile  dignoaoendoa  Adna 
bratio  nova.  In  uaum  Pmlectionum  aqripst  Dr.  C.  P.  W 
GaAMBSRO,  t^ipaiv,  1828, 8vo.  •. 

This  writer  adopts  the  hypothesia  of  some  modem  G^naam  «nnc% 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  compilation  by  a  third  penoa  lion  two 
primanr  documents,  which  he  designates  Dy  the  terns  '*  iehovisia** 
and  "  £lohisbi/*  firom  the  appellation  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim  giTsa 
to  the  Almighty.  He  adopts  the  untenable  notion  that  tihe  histara 
of  the  creation  and  Fall  of  Man  is  a  philosophical  and  poffticM 
mythott  or  fable. 

30.  T.  P.  C.  Kaisxe  Commentarioa  in  priora  Geaeaaoa  C^ 
pita,  quatenus  universe  populormn  mythologiss  clarea  azhibcnL 
NorimbergB,  1829,  8vo. 

81.  An  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Genens  ;  being  an  attempt  t» 
reconcile  the  Incongruities  in  the  Moaaical  Account  of  the  Crci^ 
tion  of  the  World.     Dublin,  1880,  12mo. 

31*.  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  traced  thnrai^oul  the  worid 
and  its  Traditions  referred  to  the  Events  in  Pandiee ;  piovinf 
the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man  by  the  Instmmentatity  d  a 
Serpent  Tempter.  By  the  Rev,  John  Bathurst  Dxajix*  MJL 
London,  1830,  8vo.    Second  Edition,  1883,  8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Geneeia,  ''The  Blosaie 
Historv  of  the  Creation  of  the  World/ ill ustiaied  by  Diacoveriea 
and  Efxperiments  derived  from  the  present  State  of  Seieoos,  fay 
Thomas  Wood"  (8vo.  London,  1818),  deserves  a  iKUice  ia  thia  plsc«. 
as  a  very  elaborate  illustration  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gessaia 
Science  is  here  rendered  the  handmaid  of  Revelation.  To  tl^ 
worit  is  prefixed  a  view  of  the  cosmogony  of  tiie  ancients,  uhich 
exhibita  very  considemble  research.  The  religions  improYemmtt 
are  both  natural  and  scriptural :  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  here 
scripturally  defended,  and  its  autliorities  are  clearly  addiiced.  A 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ia  attempted 
m  "The  Ancient  Principles  of  the  True  and  Sacred  Philoauphy,  as 
lately  explained  by  John  Hutchinson,  Eaq.  Originally  publtsbed 
in  Latin  by  A.  S.  Uatcott  Translated  with  Notes,  ana  a  Prelimi- 
nary Diwertation  on  the  Character  and  Writmga  oi  Mosca.  Bf 
Alexander  Maxwklz*      Xiondon,  1822, 8va 

XXODUS. 

82.  Hexapla  in  Exodnm :  that  is,  a  sixfold  Commentary  npoo 
the  Book  of  Exodua,  according  to  the  Method  propounded  in 
Hexapb  upon  Genesis.  By  Andrew  Willkt.  London,  1608, 
folio. 

88.  Exodus ;  a  corrected  Translation,  with  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory.    By  William  HorKi  vs,  B»A«    Londan,  1784, 4to. 

The  translator  has,  in  general,  executed  his  task  with  fidelity ; 
and,  **  where  it  could  be  done  with  propriety  (or  where  the  rcaft- 
iags  of  the  Samaritan  coi^  would  permit  it)  *  he  has  adopted,* 
he  says,  *  the  English  rm^  translation,  in  older  Io  preveot  any 
prejudices  that  might  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  coouaen 
people  by  uncharitable  bigots.*  In  the  notes  we  meet  with  littk 
that  can  gratify  the  taste  of  curious  and  critical  read«s ;  and  his 
severe  reflections  on  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  might  well  have  been  spared  in  a  work  of  thia  nature 
(Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Izxii.  p.  412.) 

JOSHUA  AVD  THK  OTHKR  HI8T0BICAL  BOOKS. 

84.  JoaujB  Imperatoria  Historia,  illaatmta  atqoe  czpDcata  ii 
Andrea  Masio.  Antwerp,  1574,  folio;  and  also  in  the  Critici 
Saori. 

A  work  of  very  considerable  value,  on  account  of  its  containiBS 
the  readini^s  of  the  Syriac  Hexaplar  version,  the  manuscript  of 
which  Masius  possessed.  This  manuscript  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  606,  and  is  the  only  one  diat  preserves  the 
readings  of  Joshua,  as  given  by  Origen. 

35k  Cs  H.  van  HanwuiBUi  Diapntatso  de  Libfo  Joans,  sive 
de  divenia  ex  quibua  constat  Josna  Liber  mooomentiB,  «ieqoe 
etate  qui  eoram  vixarunt  auelDiea.    Gronings,  1628,  8vo. 

36.  Historia  Ruth,  ex  Ebrao  Latini  converaa  et  Cnnuncnts- 
rio  ezplicata,  Ejuadem  Historia  Tranalatio  Gnaca  ad  Exemplar 
CompUttenae,  et  Note  in  eandem.  Opera  ae  Stndio  Joennii 
Dbusu.    Amstetdami,  1683,  4to. 

87.  A  Comment  on  Roth  by  T[homa8]  P[uLLBm],  B.D. 
London,  1654,  8vo. 

88.  John  Henr.  Michaxus,  Chr.  Ben.  Mic&AXLia,  et  Job. 
Jac  Raxbachii,  Nets  Uberiores  in  Haqioobafha.  Hah% 
1735— 1751,^3  volB.4to. 

Of  this  work,  the  elder  Michaelis  wrote  the  annotatioos  on  tks 
fint  book  of  Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  book  of  Job,  and  Soi^  ti 
Solomon ;  C.  B.  Miehaelis  was  the  author  of  those  on  Proverbi 


Sxchr.  m.  (  4.]        'COMMENTATORS  ON  DETACSto'  BODXB  OF  THE  OLD  TESFAMENT. 

the  JU«MtMilioi»  of  Jiiif  toll,  md  dm  Pt^vhit  DmieV;  «ad  fh* 
fM>ta8  on  the  Hecond  book  of  Chronicles,  Rata,  Ettberi  Neheniak, 
and  Ecclesiasiefl,  were  wiitt^  by  Kambach. 

39.  J.  D.  DARum  de  Zibnvnm  Paralivoxxxoiivx  mcU>i9- 
tate  atque  fide  historica.  8to.  Lipsis,  1819. 

40.  Gkst  (Richard)  The  Last  Worda  of  DtTid,  divided  ac- 
cording  to  the  Metre,  with  Notea  critical  and  explanatory.  Lon- 
don, 1749, 4to. 

41.  Commentatio  ad  Elegiam  Dandia  in  fitolnm  ct  Jonathaiiein. 
Audote  Antonio  Hemioo  Paxkait.    Groninge,  1629,  4to. 

Thia  disMitation  conaitt*  of  three  parta.  In  the  fint  ia  given  a 
critical  examination  of  David's  exquiaitely  beaatifnl  elegy  on  the 
death  of  8anl  and  of  Jonathan ;  in  the  aeeond  we  have  an  exegeti- 
cal  interpretation  of  it ;  and  the  third  conlaina  an  ingenioui  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  other  elegiac  productiona  of  the  Hebrew 
Sacred  Pbeia,  and  with  thoae  oTother  Oriental  poeta  and  of  die 
Graeka.  The  result  of  this  collation  eatabli^ea  more  aatiaiaciorily 
the  infinite  auperiori^  of  David's  elegy  over  every  atmilar  compo- 
aitipn,  sacred  or  proiane. 

48.  A.  G.  F.  BcBiBXBs,  Obaervationea  Ezegetico-Critiea  in 
Librum  ilsnajt.     Vratialavis,  1820,  4te. 

OV  TBS  yOBTICAL   BOOKS  SXirXBALI.T. 

43.  The  Annotations  of  Mich  as  lis  above  noticed,  in  No.  38. 

44.  A  Parapbraae  on  (he  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Eodeaitstei^  with  notes,  criticai*  KjiUncd,  and  practical.  By 
Jjawrence  Holdkk,  1764,  4  vola.  8vo. 

**  To  what  daaa  of  readeiB  this  performance  will  be  uaeful  or 
agreeable,  we  really yknow  not;  but  this  we  veHly  believe,  that 
persons  of  taste,  learning,  or  judgment,  will  find  very  little  in  it  to 
engage  their  attention.'^  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xixi.  p.  73l} 
The  public  opinion  seems  to  have  been  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
Monlnly  Reviewers;  the  book  has  never  been  popular, and  it  is  to 
be  purcnased  at  a  very  low  price ;  on  which  account,  this  notice 
is  inserted  as  a  caution  to  the  student  who  may  be  inexpehenced 
in  the  real  value  of  books. 

45.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Prpverba,  Psalms, 
Eodesiastei,  and  Canticfes.  By  B.  Dubsll,  DJ).  London, 
17W.  ita 

"bee  Ji  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
ilv.  ..  119^129. 

r-v.  rti,  Chr.  DoKDSBLviB  Scholia  in  Libros  Veteris  Testa- 
mo  v?  J*  y«<icos.    Hale,  1779,  4to.  . 

^r  1  lie  Poetical  ParU  of  the  Old  Testamaat  nawly  tranalated 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
William  Gasxir,  M^.    London,  1781,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  this  vrork,  see  the  Monthly  Review.  O.  & 
voL  Ixviii.  pp.  1 — 8. 

70B. 

4&  Frideiici  SfABBxxii  Fiui  HiitoriaJobL  Goievs,  1670, 
4to.  Also  in  the  aeeond  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  1]^  col- 
lective works  pfublished  at  Leyden,  in  1701>^  in  3  volumes, 
folio. 

49,  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  annotations,  aigu- 
ments,  and  dialogues  on  each  chapter,  is  given  in  the  second 
tome  or  part  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Bbouobtov's  works, 
pp.  246—294. 

60.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the  Book 
of  Job.    By  Joseph  Cabxl.    London,  1676,^  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  waa  originally  published  in  aix  volumes,  4ta  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it; 
but  Wachi  eulogises  it  m  very  high  terns.  (BiblioUi.  Theol.  voT.  iv. 
t>.  487.)  It  is  now  very  little  read  or  even  consulted,  few  readers 
being  able  to  wade  through  two  large  fiilio  volumes. 

51.  Franciaci  Vavassobis  Jobos,  brevi  Cpnunentario  etMeta- 
phrasi  Pdetic^  illiistrataii.    Paris,  1679,  8vo. 

62.  Dissertationes  in  Libxum  J6BL  Autore  Samnete  Wxslxt. 
Londini,  1736,  folio. 

This  volume  contains  fiAy-three  elaborate  Dissertations,  which 
embrace  almost  evfeiy  critical  question  6r  difficulty  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  learned  author  collatsd  all  the 
copies  which  he  could  procure,  both  of  the  original  Hebfew,  and 
also  of  the  Greek  and  otner  .veisions. 

58.  Liber  Jobi,  com  nova  versione  ct  coinmeDtario  perpetuo. 
Edidit  Albertus  ScBULTx^s.    Lug.  Bat.  1737,  2  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  learned  and  elaborate  work,  an  abridgment  was  printed 
at  Halle,  in  IV^  by  Prof.  Vogel^  entitled  Alberu  Schultensii  Gom- 
laentarius  in  Jobum,  in  compendium  redactus,  cum  ohservationibos 
eijuicis  %v  eOLegeticik   2  volk  Svo. 
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64.  Liber  3<AA  in  vemenloi  netrioe 
Latin&  Alberti  Schultens,  Notisq[ae  ex  ejus  Connnentario  ex* 
cerpsit  atque  adnotationes  suas  adjedt  Ricardus  Gbst.  Lou* 
dini,  1742. 

A  learned  and  valuable  work.  Mr>  [afterwards  Bp.]  Warburkni 
having  attacked  Dr.  Gray,  the  latter  defended  himself  in  *'  An 
Answer  to  Mr.  Warburtonli  Remarks  so  far  as  they  concern  tba 
Prefiioe  10  a  late  edition  of  the  Book  of  Job."    London,  1744, 8va 

65.  Some  Observations  tending  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Job, 
end  piarticularly  Job  xix.  25.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Cost abd,  M.A« 
London,  1747,  8vo. 

66.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job,  its  Natnre,  Argument, 
Age,  and  Author.  Wherein  the  celebrated  Text,  ch.  xix.  25.  is 
occasionaUy  considered  and  discussed.  To  which  is  prefixed  tXk 
Introdnctoiy  Discourse,  with  a  short  Analysis  of  the  whole  Book. 
Ry  John  Gabbxtt,  BJD.  [afterwards  Bi^op  of  Clogher}.  J«qa- 
doD,  1761.    Second  edition,  1754,  4to. 

57.  Observationes  Miscellanes  in  Libnun  JoM.  [Auctoie 
D.  R.  BouLLisB.]     Amsterdami,  1758,  8vo. 

This  work  is  an  attack  oa  the  labours  of  Piofeasor  Schuitana, 
whoae  ayalem  of  exolainina  Hebrew  words  and  idioms,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  qf  the  Arabic,  is  nere  severely  criticised. 

68.  Blihu,  or  pn  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Scone  and  Design 
of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Walter  Hoaqxs,  I).D.  Londoni  1750, 
4to. 

This  work  is  written  on  the  Hulchinsonian  system,  and  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  Elihu  was  no  other  personage  than  the  Son  of 
God  himself!  See  Monthly  Review,  (O  S.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  219^225. 
347—352. 

69.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  wliich  are  inserted 
the  Hebrew  text  and  English  tranalation,  dec  By  Lecmard 
Chappslow,  B.D.,  Arabic  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.   1762,  2  vols.  4tOL 

See  an  accoont  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.), 
voL  vii.  pp.  197-- 205. 

60.  An  £ssay  towards  a  New  EngUah  Tendon  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary,  and  some 
account  of  his  Lifi\  By  Edward  Hbatb,  £sq»  London,  1756, 
4to. 

'^  It  ia  but  justice  to  this  new  Essay  upon  Job,  to  observe,  that  the 
translation  is  in  many  places  very  a'lfkrent  from  that  in  conunon 
use ;  and  that,  in  the  notes,  there  are  many  observations  entirely 
new — all  of  them  ingenious,  and  many  of  them  true.*'  (Month. 
Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  156.) 

61.  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Charles 
PxTXBa,  AM.    Second  edition.    London,  1757,  Svo. 

Ths  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1751.  (See  Month. 
Rev.  O.  8.  vol.  iv.  m  401-- 4091)  In  it,  the  author  particularly 
conaidera  Bishop  Warburton's  account  of  the  Book  ef  Job,  vindi- 
cates  its  antiquity,  and  shows  that  the  ancient  Jews  did  believe  ia 
a  future  state. 

62.  The  Book  of  Job  in  English  verse,  translated  from  tfas 
original  Hebrew ;  with  remarks,  historical,  critical,  and  explan** 
tory.    By  T.  Scott.    London,  1773,  8vo. 

,  A  close  and  exact  translation,  as  flir  as  a  metrical  version  can  be. 
The  notes  display  much  researeh  and  good  sense. 

63.  An  Improved  Version  attempted  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with 
a  preliminary  Disseitation  and  Notes,  critical,  historicali  and 
explanatory     By  Charles  Gabdsb,  D.D.    London,  1796,  8vo. 

A  book  of  groat  pretensions,  but  indifierent  executicm.  See  aB 
analysis  of  it  in  the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  168 — 175. 

64.  Jo.  Jac  RsisBK  Conjectune  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia,  cum 
ejusdem  oretione  de  studio  Arabics  Linguc.    Lipais,  1779, 8va 

65.  Jobi  antiqnissimi  Carminia  Hebiaici  Nature  atque  YiitOi 
tea.    Seripsit  Caieius  David  UeBir.    Lipsis,  1789,  Svo. 

66.  Animadversiones  in  Librum  Job ;  seripsit  Jac.  Christ  RudL 
EcBSBVAHB.    Lubecfi,  1779,  8vo. 

67.  Joannis  Henrici  Pabkau  Commentatio  de  Inunortalitatis 
ac  Vite  Future  Notitiis  ah  antiquissimo  Jobi  scriptore  in  suae 
nstis  adhibitis.  Accedit  Sermo  Jobi  de  Sapientia  mortuis  magis 
cognita  quam  vivif ;  aive  Jobeidis  caput  xxviii.  philologici  at 
entice  illustratum.    Daventris,  1807,  Svo. 

68.  The  Book  of  Job,  metrically  arranged  according  to  the 
Masor%  and  newly  trandated  into  English ;  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory,  accompanied,  on  the  opposite  page,  by  the  an* 
thorized  English  version.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  SxocKf 
I).D.,  Bishop  of  Killala.    Bath,  1805,  4to. 

This  translation  waa  eiecuied  in  the  short  space  of  sut  tDtekt 
Many  of  the  authors  opiniana  and  coz\ieetural  emendations  wen 
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criticaed  hf  Aichfaiiiiop  Mifee,  who  fans  thown  that  hii 
._«  l»  the  aaiiqiiity  of  lae  Book  of  Job  were  unibimded. 
(da  dte  Aipaemrnt.  ¥<J.i,  pp>  354—428.) 

69.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  the 
iSte  Mia  Elinbelh  Skits  :  with  e  pre&ce  and  annotations,  bj 
the  Bev.  T.  Randolph,  DJ).    London,  1810,  8to. 

Thia  waa  a  poethnmooi  poUication  of  an  amiable  and  accom- 
pliriied  jroung  lady. — ^*  Conndering  the  ace  of  Miaa  Smith,  and  the 
ciidunacances  unoer  which  the  studied  the  Hebrew  language,  her 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  may  certainly  be  deemed  a  very  sur- 
prising work ;  and  had  it  not  been  characterized  in  the  extrava- 
gant terms  cf  commendation  with  which  Dr.  Randolph  has  intro- 
doeed  it  to  the  pubUc,  it  might  have  borne  generally  a  mora 
fkvouable  raport  than  it  will  gain  from  that  scrutiny  which  his 
•ulogium  seems  to  challenge.  It  was  evidently  left  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state ;  and  the  editor  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  make 
the  smallest  correction.  We  have  it,  therefore,  just  as  Miss  Smith 
wrale  it ;  and  we  receive  it  as  a  monument  of  her  industry  and 
genius,  thoush  we  cannot  regard  it  as  having  e£fe<fted  much  to- 
waids  the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Job."  (Month.  Rev.  N.  & 
vol  liv.  p.  152.)  See  alio  a  similar  critique  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  780. 

70.  The  Book  of  Job,  literally  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  restored  to  its  natural  arrangement,  with  NoCea, 
eritical  and  illustrative,  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  its 
scene,  scope,  langtiage,  author,  and  object  By  John  Mason 
Goon,  'M.D.  F.R.S.  dtc    London,  181S,  8vo. 

"  Qn  the  whole,  we  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  our  stodt  of  sacred  literature ;  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
confidence  to  the  biblical  student,  as  containing  a  ^at  mass  of 
useful  information  and  valuable  criticism."  (Christian  Observer, 
vol.  xii.  p.  306.) 

71.  Henr.  MinnsLnoaFr  Curs  Hexaplares  in  Jobnm,  e  Co- 
dioe  Syriaco-Hexaplari  Ambroaiano  MediolanensL  4to.  Vratishi^ 
vis,  1817. 

72.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  nouvellement  traduit  d'aprds  le  texte 
original  non  ponctn6  et  les  anciennes  vereions,  notamment 
TArabe  et  la  Syriaque ;  par  J.  Louis  Bbidel,  Professeur  de  Lan« 
gues  Orientalea,  et  de  Tinterpr^tation  des  Livres  Saints,  dans 
TAcad^mie  de  Lausanne.    Paris,  1818,  8vo. 

73.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  George 
HuvT.    Bath,  1825,  8vo. 

74.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  traduit  en  Vera  Frangais,  avec  le  Texte 
de  la  Vulgate  en  regard ;  suivi  de  Notes  Explicatives,  ainsi  que 
de  Variantes,  tir^  de  plus  c^Ubrea  Interfnitea  de  la  Bible. 
Par  B.  M.  F.  LsTiTAssxcm.    Paris,  1826,  8vo. 

75.  A  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  very  ancient 
Book  of  Job ;  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  philologicaL  By  the 
Rev.  John  Fry,  B.A.    London,  1827,  8vo» 

76.  An  Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, and  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory.  By  George  R.  Norxa. 
Cambridge  [North  America],  1827,  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Noyes,  in  the  present  translation,  has  aimed  at  combining 
the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  in  sacred  literature,  as  far 
as  they  relate  or  can  be  applied  to  the  book  of  Job.  He  has  fure- 
sentea  the  public  with  a  version  of  this  highly  interesting  portion 
of  Scripture,  the  basis  of  which  is  laid  in  the  former  received" 
[our  authorised]  **  translation ;  but  into  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  judicious  selection,  the  moat  important  suggestions 
of  the  critics,  lexicographers,  and  divines,  whicti  have  bmn  nude 

since  the  received  version  of  the  Bible  was  promulgated To 

the  general  ability,  fidelity,  good  sense,  and  giDod  taste,  with  which 
he  has  executed  nis  task,  we  bear  willing  and  ample  testimony." 
(United  States'  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.) 

.77.  The  Book  of  Job,  in  the  words  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
Jion,  arranged  and  pointed  in  general  conformity  with  the  Maao- 
retical  Text.    Dublin,  1828,  8vo. 

^  The  principal  feature  in  this  work  is  the  adoption  of  what  the 
editor  calls  a  Jud/'paute  in  each  line  of  every  vorse,  which  he  has 
marked  by  a  dot,  placed,  like  the  Greek  colon,  at  the  top  of  the 
last  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  affixed.  In  the  determiiution 
of  this  pause  he  has  been  directed  by  the  Masoretical  punctuaUon, 
which  not  only  divides  the  respective  verses  into  couplets  or  tri- 
plets, but  every  line  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  editor  has  not 
ibilowed  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  in  prmting  each  line  separately, 
but  has  retained  the  usual  form  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  authorized 
version,  and  as  established  by  the  Masorets.  The  words  also  of 
the  English  translation  have  been  retained  throughout,  except 
where  a  slight  alteration  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  change  m 
their  collocation,  in  which  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  is  followed 
as  cl'isely  as  the  difference  of  language  will  permit  By  this 
means  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  orieinal  is  materially  preserv- 
ed ;  and,  in  manv  instances,  the  sense  ora  possage  more  accurately 
developed."    (Christian-  Remembrancer,  vol.  x.  pp.  A92, 493.) 

^  78.  Conjecturea  concerning  the  Identity  of  the  Patriarch  Jab, 
bia  Family,  the  Time  when  he  lived,  »d  the  Locality  of  the 


Land  of  Uz.    By  the  Rev.  SamiMl  Lf amrs,  BA.   Oxftri  qj 
London,  1832,  8vo. 

79.  J.  G.  STrcKXL  GotiimentatioHistotico-philoIogioo-critiei 
in  Jobi  locum  celeberrimum,  cap.  XIX  25—27.  de  Gods.  Jcm 
1832,  8vo 


80.  GBxeoRii  BABHXBmjBT  Scholia  in  Psslmom  qnintoD  k 
decimnm  octavum,  e  Codids  BibHotheca  Bodlciana  Apognsbo 
Bemsteniano  edidit,  interpnstatua  est,  et  annatationibos  prakgm 
menisque  instruxit  Joannes  Theophilua  Guiliehaus  HeoocBi 
Rhods.     Vratialavis,  1832,  8vo. 

8 1 .  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psahns.  By  Heniy  Aiiv 
woBTH.    See  p.  115,  No.  3.  tupra, 

82.  Mard  Mabiiti,  Brixiani,  Annotationea  Liteialei  in  Fail. 
moa,  Nova  Veraione  ab  ipsoinet  illustrates.  Edita  opai  et 
studio  Joannis  Aloysii  MingarellL  Bononic,  1748-60,  S  toIi.  % 

A  learned  and  useful  work,  the  author  of  which  died  in  1591 
To  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature  theyoonrerBu. 
torf,  Le  Long,  Turretini,  and  other  eminent  pbilolqinsis  oi  the  k* 
venteenth  century,  have  borne  ample  testimony.  These  Annots- 
tions  are  strictly  literal ;  and  to  them  is  prefixed  the  original  Hebicv 
text  of  the  Psalms,  together  with  the  Vulgate  Latin  veriion,  and  i 
new  translation  of  them  by  Marco  Marim. 

83.  A  brief  Explication  of  the  Paahna.  By  David  Dicxns, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  Lamb, 
1653-54,  3  vols.  8vo.  Gtesgow  and  London,  1834,  IS  vols 
12mo. 

This  work  was  verypopnlar  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ma- 
teenth  century.  The  Glasgow  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. and 
is  enlarged  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Robcn  Wod 
row. 

84.  Paraphrases  and  Annotatiooa  upon  the  Book  of  Falsa 
By  Henry  Haxxoitd,  D.D.    London,  1659,  folia 

Dr.  Hammond's  notes  are  exceedingly  valuable,  sod  contaio 
many  learned  observations  that  had  escaped  precedii^  commenta- 
tors  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  They  are  also  to  ot  found  inthefimnii 
volume  of  his  collected  works,  poutshed  at  London  in  1664,  iolbJioL 

85.  David's  Harp  Strung  and  Tuned :  or  an  Eaae  AdiIjhi 
of  the  whde  Book  of  Psalms,  cast  into  such  a  method  tbst  lbs 
Summe  of  every  Psalm  may  be  quickly  collected  lod  nmenh 
bered.  With  a  Devout  Meditation  or  Prayer  at  the  end  of evei^ 
Psalm,  framed  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  words  of  the  PRla,iod 
fitted  for  several  Occasions.  By  William  [Niciolioj],  Bishop 
df  Gloucester.    London,  1662,  folio. 

In  (his  work  every  verse  of  the  Psalms  is  divided  sndrabdWided 
with  great  minnteuMs;  it  is  wholly  practical  and  explanioiy.  Id 
his  explications,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Author  steers  between  the  tso  ex- 
tremes of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretation.  The  priycn  at  tiie 
end  of  each  Ptailm  are  expressed  nearly  in  the  very  wonbof  the 
inspired  authors.  Though  the  quaint  and  scholsstic  mode  vhich 
obtains  in  this  work  is  somewhat  repulsive,  it  msy  nevenhelei  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  Uiose  who  caimot  commaod  otber 
and  more  critical  commentaries ;  especially  as  the  book  nej  be 
occasionally  met  with  at  a  low  price.  Dr.  A.  CUrke  hsi  iiueited 
Bishop  Nicholson's  Analysis  in  his  commentary  on  the  htlna 
omitting  his  prayers. 

86.  Martini  Gbixbi  Commentarius  in  Psalmos  Savidit,  foi- 
tium  Gbrsorum  mentem,  et  vim  vocum  phrssiumqae  aamn 
sensumque  adeo  genuinum,  adductis  copiose  locis  psnlielii,  col' 
latis  etiam  (ubi  opus)  versionibua  interpretumque  sententiii,  et 
enodatis  difficultatibus,  cum  cur^  eniens.  Lipsio^  1681 ;  16^7, 
Anwtelodami,  1685;  Dreads,  1709,  folio. 

Geier  was  an  eminently  learned  divine  of  the  Lnthersn  AraA, 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Leipsic,  where  the  substsoee  of  bs 
commentary  on  the  Fiialms  was  delivered  in  lectures  to  the  studea^ 
It  is  very  little  known  in  this  country ;  but  on  the  continent  its 
very  highly  esteemed  for  its  erudition  and  piety.  (Wslchw  vol 
iv.  p.  495.) 

87.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  argument  of  each  pnia^ 
and  a  preface  giving  some  general  rules  for  the  interpretati^  « 
this  sacred  book.  By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  Boglsad.  [f^ 
Allix,  D.D.]    London,  1701,  8vo. 

88.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  Ver8U>n  of  the^ 
of  PwOma,  fiom  the  original  Hebrew.  ByZ.MiJi>oi.  LoodoB* 
1744,  4ta 

The  learned  author  of  this  work,  which  is  now  of  rare  ocem^ 
professes  to  give  a  plain  literal  version,  without  olbnogt^o^^ 
mto  any  affected  ornaments.  The  transitiotM  of  V^^^.'^'^JtZ 
which  are  frequent  in  the  Psalms,  are  corefuU?  *n°'/*'? 'JJJ 
the  numerous,  though  brief,  notes  are  designed  I*''^^^^„^to 
out  the  critical  meaning  of  each  psalm,  and  f^7^  *^  Af0t  , 
the  reader  for  the  changes  made  in  the  vewion.  Some  oi 
notes,  however,  are  more  iogenious  than  solid.  BoV^ig  / 
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Mtidfle  was  etieemad  fay  Dr.  Johnaon,  may  be  seen,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  him  drawn  by  the  latter,  in  BoaweU's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
vol.  iy.  pp.  80—84. 

89.  A  new  English  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  firom  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  reduced  to  Metre  by  the  late  Bishop  Haie ;  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory ;  Illustrations  of  many  passages 
drawn  from  the  classics ;  and  a  preliminary  Dissertation,  in  which 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  that  learned  prelate's  happy  discovery 
ts  stated  and  proved  at  laiga.  By  Thomas  Edwakds,  A.M. 
London,  1765,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  learned  work  was  **  to  make  Bishop  Hare*s 
discovery  of  the  Hebrew  metre  better  known;  to  show  its  truth 
and  certainty ;  and  to  prove  that,  by  a  judicious  application  of  it, 
great  light  may  be  thrown  upon  tne  poetical  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xii.  pp.  485>-487.)  Mr. 
Edwards  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Hare's  hypothesis  was  rejected 
by  many  pemons,  partly  fixmi  an  overhasty  determination,  and  partly 
from  too  scro  pulous  a  veneration  lor  the  Hebrew  text  Of  Dr.  Hare's 
system,  a  short  account  is  given. 

90.  The  Psalter,  in  its  original  form ;  or  the  Book  of  Psalms 
reduced  to  lines,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  and  a  kind  of 
blank  verse  of  unequal  measures,  answering  for  Uie  most  part  to 
the  original  lines,  with  arguments  pointing  out  the  general  de- 
sign of  each  Psalm,  and  notes,  accounting  for  some  passages  in 
the  translation ;  opening  and  explaining  also,  in  some  places,  the 
prophetical  views,  &c  [By  the  Rev.  George  Fexwick,  B.D.] 
London,  1769,  8vo. 

The  olgect  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Psalms  were 
%vritten  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  with  a  special  and  direct  reference 
to  Christ  and  his  church,  in  the  different  ages  and  periods  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Writing  on  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Fenwick 
is  often  fanciful  in  his  interpretations.  He  has,  however,  many 
b^Pfly  renderings. 

91.  Phil  Davidis  Bubkii  Gnomon  PsalmoruM.  Stntgardia, 
1760,  2  vols.4to. 

This  work  **  is  written  in  a  pure  strain  of  piety,  but  rather  too 
much  in  a  technical  form."    (Dr.  Clarke.) 

92.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew 
Original,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory ;  to  which  is  added 
a  Dissertation  on  the  last  prophetic  words  of  Noah.  By  William 
GasEX,  M.A.     1762,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  **  some  judicious  alterations  in  the  version, 
and  valuable  criticisms  in  the  notes;  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  many  obscure  pessases  in  the  Psalms,  and  will  cause  those 
excellent  compositions,  which  have  been  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  pious  minds  through  so  nuiny  ages,  to  be  read  with  still  mora 
pleas^ura  and  advantage."  But  "  the  language  of  the  translation, 
though  correct,  has  neither  that  force  nor  harmony  which  we  find 
in  the  common  venion  in  our  Bibles."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xzviii.  p.  967.) 

93.  Hermanni  Vkkxxa  Commentarius  ad  Psalmos :  quo  eln- 
gulonun  Argumentnm,Tempus  et  Hypothesis  explicandi  stndiose 
inquiritur,  eonimqoe  Partes  continue  Paraphrasi  et  selectis  Ob- 
servationibos  iUustrantur.    Leovardic,  1762-67,  6  tomis,  4to. 

*'  Throuffh  its  great  scarcity,  the  work  is  little  known  in  Gre.it 
Britain.  What  was  said  by  David  of  Goliath's  sword,  may  be  justly 
said  of  Venema's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Pteilms  —  There  is 
none  like  iu"  (Dr.  Clarke.)  It  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  abroad, 
particularly  in  Holland. 

94.  Francisci  Yatabli  Annotationes  in  Psalmos,  subjunetis 
Hugonis  Grotii  Notts,  quibus  Observationes  suas  adi^ndt  G.  J. 
L.  Vogel.    Hals,  1767,  8vo. 

96.  Annotations  on  the  Psalms.  By  James  MxaaicK,  MAi 
Reading,  1768,  4ta 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  Mr.  Merrick's  Poetical  Version  of  the 
Psalms,  published  in  1766,  in  4to.  and  justly  considered  as  the  best 
English  poetical  translation  extant  In  tne  compilation  of  these 
notes  he  was  assisted  by  Bishop  Lowth  (then  Bishop  of  Oxford)  and 
Archbishop  Seeker.  **  A  large  part  of  them  relate  to  the  read- 
ings of  the  ancient  versions,  and  propose  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  various  wTiters.  Many  of  them  abound  with  passages, 
principally  from  the  Greek  autnors,  which  justify  the  modes  of 
expression  used  by  the  Ptalmist ;  and  for  this  port  of  his  design 
Mr.  Merrick  was  admiral]^  qualified,  by  his  extensive  and  uncom- 
mon acquaintance  with  Urecian  literature.  Some  of  the  notes, 
which  are  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  are  those  which  treat 
upon  the  plants,  trees,  and  animals  mentioned  in  tlie  Psalms." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xl.  p.  374.) 

96.  Mods  Amtealdi  Paraphrasis  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  una 
cum  Annotationibus  et  Argumeotis,  Editio  altera,  emendatior 
et  auctlor,  nova  Pnefatione  Jac  CremerL  Traj.  ad  Rhenum, 
1672,  4to. 

97.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  in  which  the 
iterul  or  historical  sense,  as  they  relate  fr  King  David  and  the 
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People  of  Israel,  is  illustrated ;  and  their  application  to  the  Mes- 
siah, to  the  church,  and  to  individuals  as  membera  thereof,  is 
pointed  out.  By  George  Hoavx,  D.D.  [l»te  Bishop  of  Norwich]. 
4 to.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1771 ;  also  in  one  and  two  volumes,  8vo. ; 
12mo.  3  vols. ;  and  18mo.  2  vols.  They  also  form  vols.  iL  and 
iii.  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  variety  and  number  of  the  editions  of  this  learned  and  pious 
work  sufiicientlv  attest  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held . 
the  critics  of  the  day,  however,  when  it  fint  appeared,  were  of 
opinion  that  Bishop  Home  applied  too  many  of  the  Psalms  to  the 
Messiah.  A  judicious  "  Selection"  from  this  work  was  publishec 
by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  in  12mo.  1812,  comprising  the  most  strik- 
ing, pathetic,  and  instructive  parts  of  the  commentary 

98.  Davidis  aliorumque  Poetarum  Hebrsoram  Carminum  Li- 
bri  quinque,  e  Codd.  M88.  et  Antiquis  Yersionibus  recensuit  et 
Conunentariis  illustravit  Jo.  Aug.  Stakk.  8vo.  vol.  i.  pan  1.  et  8. 
Regiomonti,  1776. 

These  two  parts  contain  only  an  introduction  to  the  Ptelms ;  the 
work  was  never  continued. 

99.  A  new  Literal  Venion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Strxkt,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  author's  object  in  this  work  is  to  give  a  close  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms.  In  several  instances,  the  Monthly  Reviewen 
state  that  this  version  "  is  an  improvement  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it ;  that  in  some  the  alterations  are  doubtful,  and  that  in 
many  othera  they  ore  unnecessary,  if  not  mistoken ;  yet  that  aU 
are  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  open  the  way  to  further  amend- 
ments. We  consider  this  work  as  a  useful  addition  to  this  branch 
of  learning.  The  author  may,  perhaps,  be  too  ready  in  advancing 
conjectures ;  but  lie  always  gives  notice  when  he  does  it,  and  he 
never  dogmatically  afiSrms."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  viii 
p.  50.) 

100.  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  DixocK.    Gloucester,  1791, 4to. 

101.  J.  F.  STAirea  Anticritica  in  Locos  Psahnorum  varirs 
Lipdas  et  HaUe,  1791^1795,  2  vols.  8vo. 

102.  A  New  and  Liberal  Version  of  the  Psalms  into  Modem 
Language,  according  to  the  Liturgy  Translation,  with  copious 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  partly  original,  and  partly  selected  from 
the  best  Commentators,  calculated  to  render  the  Book  of  Psalms 
intelligible  to  every  capacity.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wakx.  Bath, 
1793,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  alterations  in  this  venion  are  by  no  meons  such  os  to  render 
it  intelligible  to  every  capacity.  "  This  fault  pervades  the  book, 
which  in  other  respects  is  well  executed.  The  arguments  in  gene- 
ral are  well  drawn  up,  and  the  notes  appear  to  be  judicious.  The 
translation  of  the  Psalms  contained  in  tne  liturgy  is  by  many  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best,  though  the  most  ancient.  At  all  events,  as 
it  is  used  so  much,  it  ought  to  be  duly  explained.  This  book  wilt, 
we  doubt  not,  be  well  received  among  persons  of  some  education  " 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

103.  An  Attempt  to  render  the  Daily  Reading  of  the  Psalms 
more  intelligible  to  the  Unlearned,  with  a  Paraphrase  selected 
from  the  best  Commentators,  and  illustrated  with  occasiona] 
Notes.    By  F.  T.  Tbavkll,  A.M.    Oxford,  1794,  8vo. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  "  to  make  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Ftolms  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  those  serious  and  umeamed 
Christians  who  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  attend  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  are  desirous  ofjoining  in  his  praises  unth  un- 
derstanding.** (Preface,  p.  xi.)  "  MrTravellappean  to  have  studieo 
carefully,  and  explained  judiciously,  the  scope  of  the  several  psalms, 
and  the  sense  of  their  distinct  parts.  A  plam  Christian,  who  takes 
up  this  book  with  the  best  of  all  purposes,  thatof  being  made  better 
by  it,  con  hardly  fail  of  success."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  vi.  pn, 
625.  627,  628.) 

104.  Psalmi,  ex  recensbne  Textiis  Hebrsi  et  Veraionnm  An' 
tiquamm  Latine  veni,  notisque  criticia  et  philologicis  illust 

[a  N.  M.  Berlin].    Upsaliss,  1805,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Lotin  venions  of  the  Psalms  th 
has  appe.ired  in  modem  times ;  it  is  faithfully  executed,  withou 
being  servilely  literal.  The  notes,  though  brief,  are  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  are  designed  to  explain  obscure  passages ;  to  elucidate, 
by  a  short  paraphrase,  peculiar  expressions  thot  could  not  be  ren- 
dered in  tne  text  by  a  single  word;  to  point  out  the  principal 
various  readings  worthy  of  note ;  to  state  briefly  those  aiguments 
for  the  renderings  of  particular  words,  concerning  which  interpreters 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  with  references  to  philological  works  in 
which  those  arguments  ore  more  copiously  discussed ;  and  to  sua- 
gest  prolnble  meanings  to  words  of  doubtiul  interpretation,  which 
are  lubmitted  to  the  reader's  judgment 

105.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  firom  tha 
Original  Hebrew,  with  various  Readings  and  Notes.  By  the 
late  Alexander  Gxddss,  LL.D.    London,  1807,  8vo. 
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m  •  wythwuiiw  pabUcatmi  of  Ur.  Geddet,  edited  bjr  Dr. 

mad  Chutes  Boifer,  Etq.  The  doctor's  yenion  eiieiids 
eal]r  i»  ihe  elevanlh  Tone  of  Ftetai  ctYiii. ;  the  leit  k  added  fron 
•a  wiirttiTed  em  of  Bufaop  Wilton's  Bible,  eorrocted  bj  Dr.  G., 
who  profetiM  to  have  eoomied  himself  to  the  direct  end  liteiml 
Bcening  of  the  inspired  aoihois,  leaving  secondary  applications  to 
pwifesssJ  commentatora  **  Though  many  things  nave  disnleased 
■s  in  ifae  pCTosal  of  this  work,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  tnat  the 
teemed  editon  should  have  altogether  vrithheld  this  new  venion 
fiom  the  poblic  Dr.  Geddes  was  undoubtedly  a  coosiderahle 
■thobr,  and  his  lucnbnuions  may  be  turned  by  other  scholars  to 
mod  acooont,  though  they  cannot  be  impUoitly  adopted."  (British 
Oicic  a  &  voL  uxuL  p.  358.) 

106.  Paaomes  nouveUement  traduits  aor  Ili^breu,  et  tnte  en 
teor  oidre  natiirel,  avee  dee  Ezpiicationfl  et  Notes  Critiques. 
[Ptt  te  Plnteideni  Aeism.]    Paris,  1809,  S  tomes,  8vo, 

106*.  An  entire  New  Yenion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  accommodate  them  to  the  wonhip 
of  the  Christian  Church,  with  original  Prefiuxs,  and  Notes  criti- 
cal and  ezplaiiatorf.  By  the  Rev«Wm.  Gooj>i,  M.A.  London, 
1811,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  useful  help  to  the  devotional  understBndtng  of  the  Psalms, 
which  are  here  translated  into  English  veise,  and  in  various  meties. 

107.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
Motes  explanatory  and  criticaL  By  Baainel  Hokskit,  LL«D., 
tete  Loid  Bishop  of  8t*  Asaph.    London,  1816,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Tliis  was  a  posthumous  work  of  Bishop  Hoitley,  many  of  whose 
applications  of  the  psalms  to  the  Messiah  are  fanciful.  For  a 
copious  critique  on  it,  see  the  British  Review,  vol.  xi,  pp.  1 — ^S5. 

108.  Lyra  Davidis ;  or,  a  New  Translation  and  ExpositioD  of 
the  Psahns.    By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.A.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

This  work  is  avowedly  grounded  on  the  principles  adopted  in  the 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  Bishop  Honiley ;  vis.  that  these  sacred 
oracles  have  for  the  most  port  an  immediate  reference  to  Christ, 
and  to  Uie  eventt  of  his  first  and  second  advent  Of  coune  it  is 
subject  to  the  same  defects  which  charactoriie  all  those  interpreters 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms  who  expound  them  wholly  of  the  Messiah. 

109.  Practical  Reflections  on  the  Pkalms.  Towhith  is  added 
A  Pnyer  adapted  to  each  Psalm,  By  Mrs.  Shxritfs.  London, 
1831,  3  vols.  ISnto. 

110.  The  Book  of  Psalma  in  an  English  Metrical  Version 
founded  on  the  Basis  of  the  English  Bible  Translation,  and 
compared  with  the  tmginal  Hebrew ;  with  Notes  critical  and 
illustrative.  By  Richard  Maht,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Coo- 
nor.    London,  1834,  8vo. 

The  notes  of  Bishop  Mant  are  i  «ways  inteiestm^,  and  are  partlcn* 
larly  valuable  for  pointing  out  the  ^tical  beauties  of  the  psalms. 
His  work  is  much  less  known  than  it  deserves. 

111.  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
BoTs,  MA.    London,  1833,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  application  of  Bp.  Jebb*s  system  of  Poetical  Paral- 
lelisms to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Book  or  Ptohns.  **  If  we  have 
not  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  award  to  Mr.  Boys's  labouis  the  full 
measure  of  value  which  ne  claims  for  them,  still  we  cannot  but 
consider  them  as  well  employed  ;  and  we  may  safely  recommend 
the  present  work  to  the  attention  of  every  biblical  student,  as  de* 
servmg  of  a  careful  examination,  and  as  entitlinj^  the  author  to  his 
hanks  for  the  curious  and  interesting  discussions  which  it  com- 
prises."   (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  2&.) 

113.  A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  solely 
upon  the  Authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  pAaRHunsT,  M.A.  London, 
1835,  8vo. 

113.  A  Practical  Illastralion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the 
Aothor  of  the  Family  Commentory  on  the  New  Testament 
[Mra. TuoMBOV.]     York,  1836,  3  vote.  l3mo. 

1 14.  Psalms  according  to  the  Authorized  Version ;  with  Pre- 
fatory Titles,  and  Tabular  Index  of  Scriptural  References,  from 
the  Port  Royal  Authors,  marking  the  Circumstances  and  Chrono- 
logic Order  of  their  Composition.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay 
upon  the  Psalms,  and  their  Spiritnal  Application.  By  Mary 
Ann  ScHixxxLPSiririircK.    London,  183ft,  ISmo. 

115.  The  Psalter ;  or  Psalms  of  David  according  to  the  Ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  illustrated,  explained,  and 
adapted  to  general  use,  in  public  and  private  worship :  with  Pre- 
liminary Dissertations  and  accompanying  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Warxxr.    London,  1838,  8vo. 

116.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  from  the 
Original  Hebrew,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  William  Frxvcr, 
D.D.  and  George  Skirker,  M.A.  Cambridge  and  London, 
1830,  8vo. 

The  text,  taken  for  their  standard  by  the  translators  (whose 
••hours  have  not  been  apprecialed  aeconling  to  their  vala<«^  is  that 


of  Vender  Hooght;  from  whieh,  utterly  disregaidiBg  all  eouteiaL 
emendations,  they  have  rarely  departed  witoout  Uie  aotbornvd 
manuscripts.   Their  aim  has  been  to  innduce  an  accuatc  sod  ii^ 


ful  version :  and  in  no  case  have  they  in|entiooaUy  depaited  bm 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  further  than  thedim^reneitbetvtca 
Ihe  English  and  toe  Hebrew  idioms  seemed  absohitely  to  nqoac. 
The  notes,  though  concise,  are  judicious,  and  strictly  eiDlssuit 
of  the  Psalms  of  David.  ^     *^^ 

117.  A  New  Translation  of  liia  Book  of  Psdaw,  with  nb. 
tiPoduction.  By  George  B,  Nova*.  Boston  {MssssduwttL 
1831,  13mo.  ^ 

In  this  poblieation  "  Mr.  Nofoa  haa  admitted  no  mmeonvr 
changes.  The  language  of  our  authcmced  veraion,  which  in  mn 
of  the  best  psalms  has  become,  by  its  beauty  and  eipi^vvtai, 
the  favourite  lanauage  of  devotion,  is  retained,  whenever  a  tnt 
interpretation  will  admit.  'Hie  translator  has  been  too  Aithfelto 
his  work,  to  multiply  corrections  nerelv  for  Ihe  sake  of  comttka," 
(Christian  Register,  Boston,  1831.)  The  Introduction  b  chieiv  ^ 
rived  from  Rosenmiillar's  elaimmto  profiiee  to  his  GoauQeaiuvfl 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  ' 

118.  An  Explanation  of  the  Psalma  «s  xead  in  the  Vtxu^^ 
the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  James  Suibr,  M.A.  Loodoa,  188S 
13mo. 

119.  A  Plain  and  Familiar  Explanation  of  theoMit  diffic^ 
Passages  in  the  Book  of  Psalaas,  jnteiweven  with  the  Text  % 
the  Rev.  J,  A.  Gowsr.    London,  1831,  l3mo» 

ISO.  A  (/emmentary  on  the  Seoond  Psdm.  ByJokBHii- 
DROP,  M.A.    London,  1743,  8vo. 

131.  Specifflen  Academieum  inRVgnrye,  exhibens  GoouDni>> 
rinm  in  Psalmum  XVI.     Quam. ....  .publico examini siiinotdt 

Marina  Anhmhu  Gisbertns  Vorstxar.    Hags  Conutim,  1829^ 
4to. 

133.  Hasslkr  (CD.)  Commentotio  Critics dePiilffli#lf» 
dteads  qitos  Ivrnit.    Particala  I.    Ulms^  1637, 4to. 

133.  Psalmi  Quindecem  Hamraaaloth,  philologies  d  eritict 
illustrati  i  a  Theodore  Adriano  C&abissx,  TheoL  Bod.  Leg 
duni  Batevorum,  1819,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  and  nsefhl  commentary  on  PImIios  ni.'-crxn. 
which  are  usually  called  Ftalma  of  Degnea 

134.  C.  G.  FRiRoRicaxi'Symbote  Philologieo<ritia,  et  Lee- 
tionb  Varietetem  continentes,  ad  interpietotionem  Psi/mf  Ceo* 
tesiraL    Lipaa,  1814, 4te. 

135.  The  Hundred  and  Ninth,  commonly  eiUed  the  Impn- 
eating  Psalm,  consiuere^  on  a  Principle  by  whieh  the  P«Im  ex- 
plains itselt  [A  Sermon.]  By  the  Rev.  William  Kiitk,M.A. 
London,  1794,  4to. 

136.  The  Hundred  and  Ninth  Psalm  explsined  tnd  tinfr 
cated,  in  a  Sermon,  by  Samuel  PARTRinex,  M.A.  Loodo, 
1798,  8vo. 

The  principle  established  by  Mr.  Kkati  is,  that  th«  impiiatioii 
introduced  in  the  hundred  and  ninth  psalm  are  not  the  impmi' 
tions  of  David  against  his  enemies,  but  thoseof  his  enemies  igiuist 
him,  which  he  recites  in  order  to  show  their  malice.  This  pnoci- 
ple  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Partridob,  who  has  saccesifuUr  obriaied 
some  little  difficulties  which  remained  aAer  the  resesreaesorUr. 
Keate.  (See  the  Analysis  of  these  two  publicatiom  in  the  Brftsh 
Critic  O.  S.  vol.  V.  pp.  1&7-*1M.  and  voL  xii.  p^  489l) 

136.  Commentotio  in  Psalmum  Centesimum  Dedmua  k» 
tore  Johanne  l^eodoro  Baneif  ait.    Lag.  Bat  1819, 4to. 

Many  valuable  critical  illustrations  of  the  Vnina  irill  be  M 
in  Dr.  Kennicotfs  "  Remarks  on  several  Pisssages  in  the  Old  Te* 
meav"    London,  1777, 8 va 

THX    WRITINGS    OF    SOLOXOR   COLLSCTITXLT. 

137.  Salomonis  Regis  et  Saptentis,  que  superront  ejoqoi 
esse  perhibentur.  Omnia  ex  Ebrco  Latins  vertit  Not»qM> »" 
opus  esse  visum  est,  adjecit  Joaephus  Fridericos  Scaiujn 
Stuttgardis,  1806,  8vo. 

fROTRRRI. 

138.  Cartwrtortt  (Thome)  Commentsiii  soccincti  el  fr 
lucidi  in  Pro  verbis  Salomonis.    Amstelodami,  1633, 4to. 

139.  Proverbia  Regum  et  sapientissimi  Sslomoois,  coo  cati 
enucleate  i  Martino  Oxixro.    Lipsta,  1669, 1735, 4to. 

This  work  is  eiecuted  on  the  same  plan,  snd  wiih  the  »« 
ability,  as  Cieier's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  already  ooticea  a 

p.ua 

130.  ProverbU  Salomonis :  Versioncm  inttsfam,  sd  HehwcB 
fnntem  expresstt,  atque  Commentarium  adjecit,  Afte^w  octzi 
TXRS.    Lugd.  Bat  1 648,  laxge  8?o.  (sometunes  called  4to.) 

An  abridgment  of  this  elaborate  work  was  printed  J^jJJjJf  Jf 
8vo.  1769,  by  Professor  Vogel,  who  added  swps  Wticsl  wnani 


escT^HL  §4.}  COMMENTARIES  ON  DEVAGHBD  BOOStt  OF  1*UE  OLD  TESTAMENT 


by  Teller.         « 

131,  Comelii  Dm  Witt  Tqas  DiMerUdonam  ad  ClAiionem 
Proverbiorum  Salomonb  Eluddationem.  Amslelodami,  1762^— 
£juid0m  Pentas  Diasertalicmiiiii  ad  Pro^erbiomm  Balomonia  Blc^ 
cidatkmeiii.  Amatelodami,  1766. — Ejusdem  DiMertationum  Trias 
altera,  qu&  Proverbiorum  Pivinitas,  csteraque  eortim  Attribata 
asseruntur.    Amstelodami,  1770,  8vo^ 

•  

132.  GbaervadoM  on  aeirend  Paaaages  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
vimbs ;  with  Two  Sermona.  By  Thomas  HmfT,  D.D,,  Rogina 
ProfesBor  of  Hebrew,  dec    Oxford,  1775,  4to. 

Theie  observatioiu  are  twenty-six  in  number.  **  They  display 
in  a  xery  advantageous  light  the  critical  acumen  of  the  aiithor,  and 
his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  eastern  languages."  (Monthly 
Keview,  O.  S.  vol.  liii.  p.  301,  where  the  result  of  Dr.  Hunt's  ela- 
borate orrticisnis  is  given,  first  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  trans- 
lation, and  then  in  the  version  proposed  by  him.)  As  the  book  is 
neither  very  scarce  nor  very  dear,  it  will  be  worth  the  student's 
iwhile  to  procure  it 

188»  Joaania  Jteobi. Ruskb  GoDJeoUiiB  iir  Jobum  0t  Pmver- 
bia  SaloBioius.    Lipsia^  1779^  8fo^ 

134w  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  traiutated  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Bern.  Honosoir,  LL.D.,  Principal  of 
Hertibrd  CoUaga.    Oxfoid,  1768, 4to. 

.  ^  Tiie  notes  are  not  nameroos,  and,  we  must  say,  not  very  im- 
portant They  are  intended  chiefly  to  explain,  or  to  justify,  the 
vertion,  where  it  departs  from  the  usual  mode  of  tninsiating.  On 
tne  whole,  thoush  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  H.  has  been  singularly 
happy  as  a  translator,  yet  we  cannot  frequently  charge  him  with 
wanton  deviations  from  the  common  version:  he  has  not  bflen 
changed  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing.*'  (Monthly  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  V.  p.  394.) 

136.  Obaervatkma  in  Proterbiornm  Salomonia  Ventanem 
Aiezandrinam,  aeripsit  Jo.  Gottliebb  Jaioier.  Meklorpi  et  Llp- 
de,  1788,  8vo. 

136.  Commentarii  Novi  Critici  in  Yezaones  Veterea  Prover- 
bionun  Salomonis,  a  J.  F.  ScBLstTsirsao.    Goettingr,  1704, 8vo. 

;  137,  Aa  AUanpt  towards  ao  improved  Tianalation  of  the  Pro- 
irerbfl  of  Solomon,  from  the  original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes,  critic 
^  and  ezplanatoiy,  and  a  Pretimtniry  Diaaagtation.  By  the 
Bev»  Gnaoaga  Hotaaa,  M«A.    London,  1819,  8«ab 

This  is  the  most  yalaable  help  to  the  eritiea)  nndentanding  of 
the  Book  of  Provorba  extant  in  onr  lanraage.  The  translation  is, 
in  substance,  the  same  as  that  in  general  use,  with  such  alterations 
only  as  appear  to  be  warranted  by  a  critical  interpretation  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  to  be  demanded  by  evident  necessity.  In 
those  passages  where  the  author  has  deemed  it  right  to  desert  the 
authorized  translation,  he.  has  laudably  endeavoured  to  assimilate 
hia  version  to  its  atyle  and  manner  or  oxprsssion.  The  notes  ac- 
companying Mr.  Holden's  version,  and  which  are  in  no  case  unna> 
cessarily  prolix,  are  partly  critical,  and  partly  explanatory.  The 
Ibrmer  are  designed  to  ascertain  the  full  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text,  by  a  philological  inquiry  into  the  signification  of  words  and 
phrases.  In  the  latter  the  author  has  explained  the  allusions  to 
ancient  iacts  and  customs;  has  introduced  such  observations  as 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  original ;  and  has  occasionally  presented, 
in  a  short  paraphrase,  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  notes  on  the  eighth 
dhuapter  will  be  read  with  peeuliar  interest  by  the  Christian  stu- 
dent Mr.  Holden  expounds  the  attributes  there  ((iven  to  Heavenly 
Wisdom,  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trmity :  and  he  has 
supported  this  exposition  by  prooft  and  arguments  not  easily  to  be 
refuted,  which  he  has  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  fathers 
of  the  church  during  the  first  thieo  centuries,  as  well  as  fh>m  the 
ancient  Jewish  writers. 

139.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  William 
FaaxcH,  D.D.  and  George  Skikitxh,  M.A.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1831,  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  on  the  same  principles  aa  the  version 
of  the  Psalms  noticed  ia  No.  116.  p.  ISO.  supra. 

140.  A  Gommeatary  on  the  Proverba  of  SolomoB.  By  R.  J. 
OAai.    London,  1832,  12mo. 


KCGLSSfASTES. 


Ecdeaiaa* 


lil.  Martini  Giixai  Commentarioa  in 
ton.    Lipein,  1711,  best  edition,  8vo. 

142.  A  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastea, 
wherein  the  author's  design  is  stated ;  hia  doctrine  vindicated ; 
hk  method  explained  in  an  analytical  Parapbraae  annexed  to  a 
new  version  of  the  Text  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  diffinvneea 
between  that  new  translation  and  the  received  version  accounted 
for,  IB  philological  Obaervationa.  By  A.  Y.  Dxarmux.  London, 
1762, 4to. 


19i 

In  this  wotk  "ihto  aathot  ha*  shown  very  considerable  abtllfietf 
as  a  critic,  and  appean  in  the  character  of  a  candid  and  judicious 
writer.  He  has  taken  infinite  pains,  to. render  his  woik  as  petlbct 
as  possible;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with. the  Hebrew  laiti* 
guage  will  find  in  his  philological  observations  many  new,  awt 
some  pertinent  remarks/*  (Monthly  Review,  0.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  485.) 
Mr.  IlNssvoBox's  elaboiaaa  essay  was  translated  into  German,  end 
published  at  Halle,  in  1764, 4to. 

143.  Bodeaiaalea  transited,  with  a  Paraplhreae  and  Note* 

By  Stephen  GasBHAWAT,  A.6.    Leicester,  1781)  8vOb 

This  singulariy  exoemted  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  the  two 
former  of  whieh  (originally  sold  for  one  ^nny  Imd  three^pence)' 
are  rarely  to  be  met  widi.  Besides  Ecelesiastos,  It  coniams  trans-* 
lations  of  2  Samuel  xziii.  ver.  1.  to  %  Isaiah.  vii»  2p»  21,22,  aad  ix. 
1.  to  5. ;  also  PtoL  xxvii.  in  prose  and  verse.  (X)r.  Cotton's  List  of, 
Editions  of  the  Bible,  p  46.)  ' 

144.  Ecclesiastes :  a  New  Translation  from  the  original  Ha* 
brew,  by  Bernard  Hodoson,  LL.D.,  Principal  o/  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    London,  1791,  4t6.  ^ 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  offered  on  this  author*s  vei^ 
sion  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  are  nearly  applicable  to  Itis  trans** 
lation  of  £cclefliasies.    See  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  59L  .. 

146.  An  Expoaition  of  the  Book  of  Ecoleaiaatea.  By  Edwaidi 
RKTao].ns,  B.D.  Bishop  <xf  Norwich.  Revioed  and  corrected 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Washbomme.    London,  t8t1,  8vo: 

Thia  work  origmaUy  letmed  paxtof  tiie  collection  of  ^tes  on 
the  Bible,  uauaUy  called  tha  Asseqibly's  AnaotalioBs,.  noticed  in 
p.  109.  fi^ro.  The  editor  til*  this  imprassion  states  that  the  whala- 
of  the  commentary  has  been  carefully  transcribed  ;  and  that  the, 
auUior's  ideas  are  strictly  and  fully  retained;  he  has  however 
''decnred  it  necessary  to  alter  the  construction  of  ihost  of  the  sen- 
tences, frequently  to  exchange  obsolerte  words  Ibr  those  now  in  use, 
and  in  a  tew  inatanoes  to  omit  redondaat  parafiaaphs"  Blahpp 
Reynolds*s  work  concludes  with  important  jKacticat  ijsQeotiffHs.     ; 

147.  An  attempt  ta  Uluatrate  t(ie  Book  of  EJpalaaiaatQs.  Qy 
the  Rev.  Georgo  Hoi.Daa,  M.A.    London,  1822,  Bvo. 

or  the  varioaa  publications  which  have  been  issued  ih>m  the^ 
press  relative  to  tais,  m  many  respects,  difficult  book,  this  "  At-' 
tempt"  (as  its  author  modestly  terms  it)  is  the  best  that  has  ftHen 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  the  present  work.  It  is  a  kind  <^ 
Paraphrase  (similar  to  that  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor) ; 
in  which  the  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  author  are  interwoven 
vrith  a  oommentajy.   Mr«  Holden  has  taken  the  authoriaed  venion 
as  his  basis,  from  which  he  has  departed  only  where  a  departure 
appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary,  and  supported  npon  the- 
soundest  pcinciplsa  <^  criticism.    The  reasuna  of  these  deviationa' 
are  stated  in  distinct  notes.    The  woric  is  further  acoompanied  by 
useful  notes,  establishing  the  scope  and  design  of  the  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes, and  imbodying  such  observations  as  seem  proper  to 
enforce  and  elucidate  the  whole.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H«uden's  • 
laboun  for  the  excellent  view  of  tha  Scope  and  Synopsis  of  the' 
Book  of  Eodesiaatest  given  in  the  seoond  vidome  af  mia  work. 

r 

aoira  of  soloxoit. 

148.  Caroli  Maria  nx  Yxti  ExpKcatio  Litteralis  Cantici  Can- 
tieorum,  ex  ipsis  Scriptorarum  fontibus,  Ebneorum  ritibus  et^ 
idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiorum  monimentis  eruta.    London, 
1679,  8vo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  work :  the  author  confines  himself  to  tha 
explication  of  the  literal  sense. 

149.  Jooanis  MxacKix  in  Canticiim  Schelomonis  Gommenta* 
riue,  aive  Anidysis  Exegetica.    Aimteidam,  1709, 4to. 

160.  Cantici  Salomonis  Paraphrasis  Gemina,  Notis  Critids  et 
Philologicis  illustrate*  Auctore  Joanne  Kxa.  Edinburgh,  1727,. 
12mo. 

This  illustration  of  Solomon's  Song  is  not  of  common  occurrence^ 
Mr.  Orme  says  that  it  **  is  a  very  beautiful  little  work.  It  is  dedi- 
cated, in  a  poetical  epistle,  to  the  marquis  of  Bowmont,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  head  of  die  family  of  Ker.  There  is  then 
a  long  preface,  giving  some  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  * 
the  &n^,  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  translate  aod 
explain  it,  and  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Ker's  translation.  Then  fol* 
low  the  two  versions:  the  firat,  a  kind  of  irregular  verse;  the  > 
second,  in  sapphic  numbers.  The  notes,  which  are  partly  philo- 
logical and  partly  explanatory,  are  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
ofooth  versions.  The  poem  is  dramatically  divided  and  arranged." 
(Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  pp.  271,  272.) 

151.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Solomon's  Song,  oom- 
monly  called  OanticleB ;  wherein  the  divine  authority  of  it  is 
established ;  several  versions  compared  with  the  original  Text ; 
the  dtflbrant  aanaes  both  of  Jewiah  and  Christian  interpreten 
considered;  aod  the  whole  opened  and  exidained.  By  Johii< 
Gill,  D.D.  1728,  1761,  folio,  4to.;  and  again  in  1767.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.  1805. 

This  work  is  frequently  mistaken  for  an  extract  from  Dr.  QiIVs 
eommentary  on  the  Bible,  noticed  in  p  HI.  tupra,  whereaa  it  pre- 
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ceded  the  Utter  by  more  tbea  twenty  yem    It  it  highly  eiiegori- 
eel  in  iu  interpretation. 

163.  A  DiMertetion  concerning  the  Song  of  Solomon;  with 
the  oriinnel  Text  divided  according  to  the  metre,  and  a  Poetical 
Venion.    [By  Mr.  Gifford.]    London,  1761,  8vo. 

163.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew;  with  a  Commentary  and  Annotationi.  [By 
Thomas  PaacT,  DJ).,  Bishop  of  Dromore.]  London,  1764, 12mo. 

The  elegance  of  this  venion,  and  of  its  accompanying  criticisms, 
has  eaiised  it  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  and  all  subsequent 
commentators  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  it.  It  is  now 
exceedingly  scarce,  ana  extravagantly  dear. 

164.  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song, 
drawn  by  the  Help  of  Instructions  from  the  East  .*  containing, 
1.  Remarks  on  its  general  nature ;  2.  Observations  on  detached 
placet  of  it ;  3.  Queries  concerning  the  rest  of  the  Poem.  By 
the  author  of  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture. 
London,  1768;  second  edition,  1776,  8vo. 

For  this  valuable  work,  Bible  students  are  indebted  to  the  Rev* 
Thomas  Harmer,  whose  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scrip- 
tore  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  appendix :  in  it  very 
many  difficult  passages  of  Solomon  s  Song  are  happily  elucidated, 
and  hints  are  offered,  of  which  subsequent  commentators  have  not 
failed  to  avail  themselves.    It  bears  a  high  price. 

166.  A  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  from  the 
Original  Hebrew;  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Notes, 
historical,  critical,  and  explanatory.  By  Anne  Feastcis.  Lon- 
don, 1781,  4to. 

The  translatrets  has  chiefly  (bllowed  the  plan  and  illustrations 
•f  Mr.  Harmer.    Her  version  is  elegantly  executed. 

156.  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  By  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Honosoir,  LL.D.    Oxford,  1786,  4to. 

In  this  work  the  literal  meaning  only  of  Solomon's  Song  is  illus- 
trated, there  being  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  its  myaUad  meaning. 
Sxk  account  of  it,  with  extracts,  may  be  seen  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixxvi.  pp.  25—^. 

164*.  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  A  new  Trans- 
ation,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes.  By  Thomas  Williams. 
Liondon,  1801,  8vo. 

This  version  is  as  literal  as  our  language  will  admit,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  conformity  with  the  authonzeu  translation  whenever  it 
was  practicable.  The  notes  are  for  the  most  part  judiciously 
selectiMi  from  the  labours  of  all  preceding  commentators,  and  give 
a  90ber  but  practical  and  evangelical  exposition  of  the  allegory. 
Two  dissertations  are  prefixed :  V  On  the  origin  of  language,  par> 
ticularly  figurative  and  allegorical  language,  and  on  Hebrew  poetry 
and  music :  and,  2.  On  the  nature,  design,  and  authority  of  Solo- 
mon's Song.  In  pp.  100 — 109.  is  given  an  interesting  account  of 
nearly  40  expositors  and  commentators  on  this  book.  See  a  further 
account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.},  vol.  xlvii. 
pp.  302—310. 

166*.  Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls.  Translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Mason  Good.    London,  1803,  8vo. 

"  The  present  work  ofifers  two  versions  of  the  original ;  the  one 
m  prose,  marked  with  the  divisimis  of  the  Bible  version;  the  other 
lA  couplet  verses,  of  no  inferior  construction  Each  idyl  is  illus- 
trated with  notes,  in  which  veiy  various  learning  is  displayed,  with 
much  taste  in  the  selection  of  beautifnl  parallelisms  irom  a  great 
variety  of  authon. — So  much  elennt  learning  and  snooessful  illus- 
tration we  have  seldom  seen  witoin  so  small  a  compass  as  the  pre- 
sent volume."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  454,  455.)  See 
also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  301^—312. 

166*.  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon :  a  new  Translation,  with 
Notes,  and  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Allegories  contained 
in  that  book.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  name  and 
character  of  the  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fkt,  AJ9.  Lon- 
don, 1811,  8vo.  2d  edit.  1826,  8vo. 

In  Htm  publication  the  author's  plan  is,  first  to  give  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  to  show  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  book.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  pre- 
vious translators,  especialljr  Bishop  Percy  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Good  ;  after 
the^  latter  of  whom  he  considers  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  collection 
of  idyls  or  little  poems,  which  are  designed  for  instruction  and  edi- 
fication in  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.  Though  the  translator 
has  taken  much  pains  in  consulung  other  writers,  his  work  bears 
ample  testimonv  that  he  has  not  servilely  followed  them,  but  has 
evidently  thougnt  for  himself. 

167.  Canticum  Canticomm  illnstretum  ex  Hierographia  Orien- 
talium,  i  J.  H.  Kibtsxaksh.    Munster,  1818,  8vo. 

168.  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
lion;  in  which  many  beautiful  Prophecies  contained  in  that 
iOipired  Book  of  Holy  Scripture  are  considered  and  explained, 


with  Remarks  critical  and  npoaitofy.    By  Wiltiam  l^ATiosay 

London,  1817,  8vo.  • 

The  author  of  this  work  considers  the  Canticles  as  an  inspired 
song  wholly  referring  to  the  spiritual  Solomon,  or  Christ  ana  ha 
irue  spiritual  church,  and  particularlv  to  their  espousals;  muA.  as 
^ivina  a  general  prophetic  outline  of  ner  history,  from  the  preach- 
mg  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  to  the  oonvenuoa 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  of  the  wild  Arabians,  and  their  union  with 
the  Christian  church.  And  while  her  particular,  ofien  inyinble. 
progressive  state  here  on  earth  is  mentioned,  and  her  duties  vm 
pointed  out,  her  outward  state,  trials,  and  persecutions  do  not  pass 
unnoticed-  Mr.  Davidson  has  consulted  the  previous  laboors  at 
most  of  the  commentators  on  this  poem ;  ana  at  the  end  of  his 
volume  he  has  divided  it  into  hemistichs  according  to  Dr.  Kemii' 
cott's  mode  of  printing  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  TeatamenL 

169.  Canticum  Canticorum.    Prefatione,  YersioDe  Latiaa,  ec 
Commentario  exegetico-critico,  instruxit  M.  F.  Uhx.xxah.   Lip 
si0,  1821,  8vo. 

ox  TBX  PBOPHKTS,  CXirXRALLT. 

160.  Henrid  Arentii  HAXAXim  Commentatio  in  Lib^om  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  qui  Orece  carcamfertur :  aive  ])i»- 
putatio  Histoiico-Chorographica  de  Lods,  ubi  Prophets  HdK»> 
orum  nati  et  sepulti  esse  dicuntur.    Amatelodami,  1833,  4to. 

161.  A  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of  .the  Writings  of 
the  Prophets.  By  John  Smith,  D.D.  Edinburgh  and  Looidoo, 
1787,  i2mo. 

This  work  is  a  judicious  abstract  of  all  diat  is  valuable  m  t!i« 
writings  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Arehbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Newtao» 
and  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Blayney :  it  was  originally  compiled  to  ac- 
company a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Prophets,  and  was  suasequently 
translated  into  English  by  the  author  himself.  The  writer  of  this 
account  was  informed  many  vean  since  by  one  of  the  original  La». 
don  publishers  (Mr.  Kay,  oi  the  firm  of  Elliott  and  Kay.  in  ifaa 
Strand),  that  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Arehbishop  of  Canterbcuy, 
held  this  little  work  in  great  estimation,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  copies  for  natuitous  distribution  among  atudenis  and 
othen  who  could  not  aflbrd  to  buy  many  books. 

163.  Lea  Prophites,  nouvellement  traduits  sar  l'H6brmi,  avee 
dee  Explications  et  Notes  Critiques;.  [Pw  le  President  AeiiB.] 
vis. 

bate.    Puis,  1820,  S  tomea,  8vo. 

J6r6mie,  avee  une  Appendioe.    Paris,  XSSI,  S  partiei^  8va 

The  appendix  to  this  Version  of  the  PredietionsoTJereoiiab 
contains  the  Lamentations,  and  the  Apuayphal  book  of 
Baruch. 

Ez^chieL    Paris,  1821,  2  tomea,  8va 

Daniel.    Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

PetiLs  Proph^tes.    Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

163.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  and  the  New  Testa* 
ment ;  with  an  Epitome  of  Ancient  History,  Sacred  and  Profrns^ 
by  way  of  Prelude.  Printed  with  the  Text.  By  John  Webb 
Cols.    London,  1826,  2  vols.  8va 

164.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets*  amnged 
in  Chronological  Order.  By  George  R.  Norss.  YoL  L  csn* 
taining  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  Boston  [Massa- 
chusetts], 1833,  8vo. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  here  followed  the  same  judicious  phm  which  he 
adopted  in  his  new  Translation  of  the  Psalms  (see  No.  1 17.  p  120. 
of  this  Appendix).  He  has  diligently  availed  himself  of  all  the 
best  critical  aids.  The  volume  is  terminated  by  thirty««ix  pages 
of  concise  but  useful  explanatory  notes.  Miw  N.  expects  to  con^ilcle 
his  tmdertaking  in  two  more  volumes. 

ISAIAH. 

165.  A  Commentaiy  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  wherein  the 
Literal  Sense  of  his  Prophecies  b  briefly  explained.  By  Samuel 
Wbitx.    London,  1709, 4to. 

166.  Campegii  Yiteihos  Commentarius  in  Libmm  Praph^ 
tiarum  Jesaie.    Leovardits,  1714,  and  1720,  2  vols,  folio. 

In  this  most  elaborate  Commentary  on  the  **  Evangelical  Prophet," 
to  which  all  subsequent  expositors  nave  been  deeply  indebted,  the 
literal  sense  is  carefully  investigated  {  the  difilerent  interpretatiaos 
of  the  prophetic  visions  are  examined ;  and  the  inter]netauon  which 
Vitringa  nas  deduced  from  them  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
historical  documents.  Copious  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  treating 
of  the  prophet's  personal  history,  the  argument  of  nis  prophecy,  bis 
style,  time  of  writing,  aiu)  canonical  authority.  The  value  cif  the 
work  is  further  augmented  by  the  geographical  and  historical 
notices  interspersed  throughout.  concemiM  the  Babylonians,  Phi- 
listines,  Moabites,  Syrians  of  Damascivi,  x^yptians,  Tynans,  snd 
other  Gentile  nations  {  by  which  not  only  Isaiah,  but  also  very 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  are  admirably  elucidated. 

167.  Isaiah:  a  New  Translation  with  a  preliminary  Diaaerts- 
tion,  and  Notes  critical,  philological,  acd  explanatory.     By 
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Robert  LowTH,  D.D.y  Biihop  of  London,  4ta    London,  1778, 
SB  vols.  8vo. 

or  this  floblinie  and  admirably  executed  version,  a  German  trans- 
lation was  published  by  M.  Koppe,  al  Gottingen,  1779 — 1781,  in  4 
vola.  Bvo.  The  preliminary  dissertation  is  invaloable  ibr  the  light 
Jt  throws  on  the  genius  and  structure  of  prophetic  poesy.  The 
tnerics  of  this  work  are  ably  appreciated  in  the  British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  xxix.  pp.  144 — 146w,  and  tne  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  was 
asserted  against  some  of  the  bishop's  corrections  in  a  tract  that  is 
no-w  of  rare  occurrence,  by  Koecher  in  his  Vindicut  Sacri  Texttu 
Jlehrtti  JB9aut  adversm  Lawtkii  Criticam,  8vo.  Bern,  1786,  reprinted 
t&t  Tubingen  in  1790.  The  rarity  of  Koecher's  book,  however,  is 
oo  great  loss  to  the  student ;  for  the  late  eminent  learned  orientalist, 
the  professor  Heniy  Albert  Schnltens  (of  Leyden),  speaking  of  his 
book,  says.' — "  It  violates  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  decency  by 
the  assertion  that  the  text  of  Isaiah  would  not  gain  any  thins  by 
Dr.  Lowih's  conjectures.  I  am  of  a  very  difierent  opinion.  When 
in  Oxford  and  London,  /  wu  iniimatay  acauainted  with  Bishop 
Lowth,  and  had  an  opportuniQr  of  knowing  nis  excellent  disposi- 
tion ;  and  am  therefore  much  vexed  that  Koecherus,  from  his  fiery 
seal  against  innovations,  should  have  been  induced  to  treat  him 
^viih  severity,  as  if  the  bishop  had  been  a  rash  and  petulant  critic." 
.(letter  of  Professor  Schultens  to  the  late  Dr.  Fiiuay  of  Glasgow, 
'  cited  in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  ^v.  p.  504.)  Bishop  Lowtb's 
version  was  attacked  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodson,  in  his  aujmletnentary 
notes  to  his  **  New  Ihinslation  of  Isaiah"  (8vo.  London,  1790),  witn 
considerable  asperity.  The  bishop  was  ably  vindicated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stuives,  in  **  Short  Remarks  on  a  New  Translation  of 
Isaiah"  (8vo.  London,  1790) :  to  these  Mr.  Dodson  replied  in  1791, 
in  a  *'  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sturgee/*  in  which  he  justifies  the 
freedom  with  which  he  had  censured  Bishop  Lowth's  mistakes 
and  defects.  Mr.  D.'s  version  and  notes  were  framed  in  support  of 
modern  Socinian  tenets,  and  were  published  by  the  (Socinian) 
**  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  Some 
further  "  Remarks  on  the  Principles  adopted  by  Bishop  Lowtb  in 
correcting  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible"  were  published  by  the 
fiev.  J.  RooEBS,  M.A.  at  Oxford,  in  1832,  ISmo. 

168.  Esaias  ex  Recensione  Teztus  Hebrsi,  ad  fidem  quonin- 
dam  Codd.  MS8.  et  Versa.  Latine,  vertit,  Notasque  vaiii  argu- 
menti  aubjedt,  J.  C.  Dosdxblbiv.  Norimbeigs,  1789,  3d  edi- 
tion, 8vo. 

The  first  edition  was  published  at  Altdorf,  in  Bvo.  1780 ;  the 
critical  Notes  are  excellent. 

169.  Tbe  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish. The  Hebrew  Text  metrically  arranged ;  the  Translation 
altered  from  that  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph 
Stock,  D.D.,  Bii^op  of  KiUala.     1804, 4to. 

"  The  right  reverend  translator  had  conceived  a  wish  to  see  the 
orisinal  language  of  Isaiah  reduced  to  a  metrical  arrangement,  and 
to  have  this  accompanied  with  the  version  of  Bishop  Lowth,  re* 
serving  to  himself  the  liberty  of  adding  such  oorrectuMis  as  later 
critics,  or  his  own  investigations,  might  supply.  These  corrections 
multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  almost  the  form  of  a  new 
version.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  notes,  critical  and  explanatory, 
supplied  partly  by  the  translator,  and  partly  by  others.  Many  of 
these  are  very  valuable  for  their  uncommon  depth  and  acuteneas, 
and  tend  to  elucidate,  in  a  high  degree,  the  subject  matter  of  these 
prophecies.'*  (British  Critic,  vol.  xxviii.O.  S.  p.  466.)  *'  Bishop  Stock*s 
version  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  rival  or 
to  supersede  that  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Both  versions  exhibit  a  close,  ner- 
vous, and  manly  style.  That  of  Dr.  Lowth  may  by  every  class  of. 
readers  be  perused  with  profit  Superadded  to  this,  Dr.  Stock  in- 
vites the  Hebrew  scholar  to  mvestigaie  and  to  compare,  by  the 
Hebrew  and  the  English  meeting  the  eye  in  the  same  page ;  and 
may  tempt  even  the  careless  to  know  something  of  that  lansnage 
in  which  the  oracles  of  God  were  originally  conveyed."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  146.  See  also  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xlix.  p.  253—265.) 

170.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Translated  firom  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  Vander  Hooght  By  the  Rev.  John  Joifas, 
M.A.    Oxford  and  London,  1830,  12nio. 

.  This  version  is  made  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Vander  Hoo^ht's 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  received 
Hebrew  text  In  the  elucidation  of  obscunties,  the  translator  has 
diligently  compared  the  versions  and  illustrations  of  Schmidt  De 
Dieu.  Vitrinca.  Bishops  Lowth  and  Stock,  Dathe,  RosenmuUer, 
Gesenius,  and  others ;  and  he  stales  that  he  is^indebted  to  the  late 
distinguished  orientalist  the  Rev.  Dr.  NicoU,  for  his  kind  and  able 
assistance.  No  notes  or  criticisms  accompany  this  translation.  **  On 
the  whole,  we  consider  it  to  be  a  valuable  specimen  of  translation. 
The  language  of  our  authorized  version  is  retained,  where  no 
change  was  absolutely  required ;  the  s^le  is  spirited  and  fluent 
throughout  and  numerous  passages,  which  have  either  been  mis* 
<*niiceived,  or  badly  expressed,  by  former  translations,  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  view  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
nection in  which  they  occur,  and  adapted  to  easy  and  general 
comprehension.  Comparing  the  two  versions  together"  [me  pre- 
sent and  that  of  Mr.  Jenoorj  **  we  consider  that  of  Mr.  Jones  to  be 
decidedly  the  better  on  the  whole ;  but  are  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Jenour  generally  gives  the  meaning  of  the  original  with 
fidelity  and  success."    (Co^regational  Magaane,  vol.  xiv.  p.  367.) 
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171.  Tlie  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  translated  from  tha 
Hel^w,  with  Critical  and  Practical  Remarks  :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Pro- 
phecy.   By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jbkoc} a.   London,  1631,3  vols.  8vo. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Jenour  u  to  render  the  predictions  of  Isaiab 
more  generally  interesting  than  they  ordinarily  prove  to  the  Eng 
lish  reader.  With  this  view  he  has  endeavoured  to  combine  tha 
advantages  of  a  critical  and  devotional  commentary  together  with 
a  new  version  and  a  metrical  arrangement  His  work  is  divided 
into  sections,  to  each  of  which  is  prefixed  a  summary  of  its  oo» 
tents ;  then  follow  the  version  and  explanatory  notes,  the  practical 
remarks  and  the  critical  notes.  Occasionally  the  sections  are  di- 
vided into  interlocutory  parts.  "  What  consututes  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  work,  are  the  explanatory  and  practical  remarks 

with  which  each  section  is  accompanied While  the  author 

throws  light  on  numerous  passages  or  this  ancient  book,  which  re- 
late to  people  and  places  that  have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
theatre  of  human  aimirs,  he  brings  forwoni  much  important  matter, 
calculated  to  rouse  the  conscience,  and  to  purify,  console,  and 
strengthen  the  heart."  (Congregational  Magazine,  June,  1831,  vol 
xiv.  p.  355.)  *'  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  of  our  read 
en  who  may  wish  to  possess  the  inspired  productions  of  the  great- 
est of  the  ancient  prophets,  excellently  translated,  and  accompanied 
with  a  judicious  and  instructive  commentary.*'  (Eclectic  Review, 
November,  1831,  p.  421.) 

172.  Prophdties  d'lsaie,  traduites  en  Frangais,  avee  des  Notes* 
[Par  M.  Pruitklls  dx  Li^ax.]    Paris,  182df  8vo. 

173.  Caroli  Ludovici  Hohxisblii  Observationes  Philologioo- 
ExegeticsB :  quibos  nonnulla  ivvfamt  Esais  loca,  ex  indole  lin- 
guas  sancts,  ex  acoentuationo  Ebrsorum,  et  antiquitatibus,  illus- 
trantur  et  exponuntur,  aliorumque  versiones  et  interpretationes 
modeste  examinantur.     Gedani,  1729,  8vo. 

•174.  A  Commentary  on  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  LnuaU 
By  8.  Hxaais,  D.D.    London,  1739,  4to. 

175.  Animad versiones  Philologico-Critics  in  Loca  diflScilion 
;  quibus  prostantissimorum  Interpretum  Sententias  exp<^ 

nit,  suam  novamque  proponit  Josephus  Fridericus  Bcbxxiivg. 
Lipsis  [1797],  8 vo. 

176.  Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapiter  of 
Isaiah,  in  a  Letter  to  Edward  King,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  A.S.  By  S** 
muel  [HoasLST],  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  F.R3.  A.8.  Lon- 
don, 1801,  4to. 

177.  N.  6.  ScHaoxDSRi  Commentarios  Philologico-Criticiu 
de  Yestitu  Muliemm  Hehnsarum,  ad  Jesai.  III.  v.  16 — 24.,  quo 
vocabulorum  abstrusiorum  tenebras,  ad  &cem  dialectomm,  dia^ 
cutere  conatus  est.    Lug.  Bat  I  745,  4to. 

178.  Everhardi  ScHBinii  Disseitatio  Philologico-Exegetica  ad 
Canticum  Hiskie,  Jes.  xzxvii.  9 — ^20.    Lug.  Bat  1769,  8vo. 

JEftXXIAH,  AirO   LAXXSTATIOKS. 

179.  A  Translation  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  accom- 
panied by  short  notes,  is  given  in  the  second  tome  or  part  of  the 
woiks  of  Mr.  Hugh  BaouoHToa,  pp.  317 — 323,  folio. 

180.  Hermanni  YxKaxA  Commentarios  ad  Librum  Prophet!^ 
arum  Jeremis.  Quo  Condones  rite  distinguuntur ;  Scopus^ 
Nexus,  et  Series  Sermonis  accurate  investigator ;  perpetua  Par^ 
phrasi  exponitur ;  et  selectis  Observatis  Voces  ac  Phrases  illus- 
trantar,  ac  Impiementi  demonstratione,  ubi  opus  fuerit,  confirm- 
antur.    LeovardiiB,  1766,  2  parts,  4to. 

181.  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations:  a  new  translation,  with 
Notes,  critical,  phildogical,  and  explanatory.  By  Benjamin 
Blatxxt,  D.D.    Oxford,  1784,  4to.    Edinburgh,  1810,  8vow 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  Bishop  Lowth's  ver- 
sion of  Isaiah ;  *'  and,  though  not  with  equal  success,  yet  with  mocft 
credit  to  the  author,  both  as  a  translator  and  a  critic.  Uis  subjecu 
is  not  of  equal  eminence  with  that  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
bishop.  It  has  less  variety  in  the  matter,  and  contains  a  less  fund 
for  curious  inqniry  and  critical  illustration.  The  translation  is 
very  exact,  and  preserves  the  tone  and  majesty  of  sacred  writing. 
The  notes  are  very  copious.  Manv  of  them  are  very  useful,  aiw 
some  discover  much  critical  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  language 
and  a  good  acquaintance  with  ancient  history.  The  various  read 
ings  are  noticed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exacmess :  conjectural 
emendation  is  sometimes  hazarded,  but  not  rashly  or  injudiciouslv." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxi.  pp.  162}  163.)  Besides  a  valuaple 
preliminary  discoune,  there  is  an  appendix,  comprising  a  selection 
from  Archbishop  Seeker's  manuscript  notes  (now  deposited  in  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth),  relative  to  the  prophecy  and 
lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

182.  J.  D.  MicRAXLis  Observationes  Philologies  et  Critics 
in  Jeremis  Vaticinta  et  Threnos.  Edidit,  multisque  animadver- 
sionibus  auxit.  Job.  Frid.  Schlxdsxer.    Gottingen,  179a  4t0w 

These  observations  were  collected  from  the  loose  papen  of  thai 
late  eminent  scholar,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  by  Professor  Sohli 
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with  many  addiUontl  rantriDi  by  th«  latter.  M.  So^1eimer»  in  the 
time  year  published,  at  Tabing:en,  in  4tD.  Dinertationet  Tre%  qu» 
Matinent  Obeervationet  ad  Vaticinia  Jeremie. 

183.  Jeremiaa  Vatea,  ^  Venione  Judaorum  Alezandrinonuii, 
•c  zetiquorum  Interpretuin  Gxscorum  emcndataa,  Notiaqae 
eriticia  Uluatzatui  k  G.  L.  Sroiur.  Vol.  I.  Lipais,  1794.  Vol  IL 
IdjMiiD,  1823.  8vo. 

A  eontiniiataofi  of  the  fiiat  Tolume  of  theie  illnitrationa  of  Jere- 
miah tt  i^ven  in  Pott'a  and  Ruperti'a  fiy lloge  Commentationiim 
Theologicamm.  These  are  enlafged  and  eompleted  in  the  Moond 
^ome*  which  wai  pnbliahed,  after  the  anthor'B  death,  by  hie  eon, 
F.  A.  W.  Spohn. 

184.  J^r^mie,  tradoit  aor  le  Teste  Original,  aooompagn^  dea 
Notea  ezplicativea,  hiatoriquea,  et  eritiquea.  Par  Jean-George 
Dahlxb.    Stiaabottigh,  1826,  8to. 

Profeaaor  Dahler  haa  eonferred  a  conaideiable  terriee  on  bibli- 
eel  literature  by  this  translation  of  the  predictiona  of  Jeremiah. 
The  historical  parts  are  printed  as  prose:  the  poetical  parts  are  in 
hemisUchs,  as  in  the  original  Hebrew.  TtB  introduction  and  notes 
Ufa  very  judicious.  Dr.  D.  announces  a  second  volume  (in  the 
erent  of  this  fint  volume  bein^-  ftvonrably  received),  which  will 
be  partioularly  designed  for  minisiera  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  who 
mn  atodying  mr  the  sacred  office. 

185.  Commentarii  in  aliquot  JerenuB  Loca.  Anctore  T. 
RoomnA.    GroniMn,  1825,  8vo. 

186.  Threni  Jeremis  phllologioe  et  critice  illostrati  i  Joh. 
Renr.  Parsau.    Logd.  Bat  1793,  8vo. 

187.  Threnoa  Jenmim  el  Vaticiiiiiiiii  NidMum  metriea  red- 
didit, Notisqiw  Phiklogida  iUostravit,  C.  A.  Biobv.    Haonim, 

1814,  8vo. 

.  187*.  Guna  Eiegelido-Cifliai  in  Jenniw  TbrsBoa;  tnelore 
Fr.  EnoxAVir.    Roetoekii,  1819.  8vo. 

IZXKIXL. 

188.  Hieronymi  Pbau  et  Jo.  Baptiatm  ViKKALPAini  in 
Bzechielem  Explanationea,  et  Apparatoa  Urbia  ae  Templi  Hie> 
ueolymit  Commentaiiia  illiiatratna.  Bonus,  1596-- 1608,  3 
vols,  folio. 

This  ia  a  woik  of  extreme  rarity,  and  the  best  coBunentary  on 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  that  ever  was  written.  An  extract  of  Vulal- 
panai's  comment  on  Ezekiel,  c.  xliL  xli-xl.  and  xlvi.,  illustrating  the 
prophetic  vision  of  the  tem^e,  is  to  be  found  in  fte  first  volume 
•f  Bishop  Walton'a  edition  of  the  Fblyalott  Bible.  Mr.  Lowth 
made  ffieat  uae  of  this  work  in  hia  Teamed  oomnentary  on 
Ezekiel. 

189.  An  EnKMition  of  the  Piopheqr  of  EaekieL  By  George 
Gesxnhill.   London,  1646^  and  foUoffing  yean,  5  voU  4to. 

This  work  is  seldom  to  be  found  complete ;  the  fiAh  volume  is 
particularly  scarce.  A  second  edition  or  vol.  1.  appeared  in  1649. 
The  author  was  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines ; 
and  his  exposition  was  originally  delivered  in  lectures  to  his  con- 
grs^tion.    *'  Like  all  the  productions  of  the  Puritans,  it  is  evan- 

Elical,  and  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  but, 
Le  moat  of  them,  it  is  diatingniahed  l>y  its  sound  doofrinal  and 
practical  views,  rather  than  1^  the  elegance  of  the  compositioo, 
or  the  critical  acumen  of  the  reasonings  and  illuatretions."  (Orme's 
Biblioth.  Bibl.  p.  217.) 

190.  Scheie  Prophetics,  ex  Pnalectionibua  Georgii  Ca&ixti 
in  Jeaaiam,  Jeremiam,  et  Eaechielem,  ooUectm.  Quedlinbnn, 
1715,  4to. 

191.  J.  Fr.  Stabcbix  Commentarii  in  Eaeefaielem.  Fnnoo- 
furti  ad  Moonum,  1731, 4to. 

192.  Hermanni  Vxvxxa  Lectionea  Academics  ad  Eiechie- 
lem.  Edidit  et  pnafiitus  eat  Johannea  Henricoa  Yerschuir. 
Leovardia,  1790,  2  parts,  4to. 

193.  An  Attempt  towazda  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical 
Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  Prophet  EzekieL  By 
William  Nawcoxx,  D.D.  (Biahop  of  Waterford,  afterwards 
Archbiahop  of  Armagh).    Dublin,  1788,  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  version  of  the 
minor  DTophets  noticed  in  p.  125.  *The  numerous  admirers  of  that 
valuable  production  will  find  not  less  to  oommend  in  the  present 
work.  Tney  will  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  riaht  reverend 
author  not  only  pursues  the  patn  which  he  had  bemre  ao  wisely 
chosen,  but  that,  instead  of  treading  only  the  smoothest  and  most 
flowenr  parts  of  it,  he  surmounts,  with  a  firm,  though  cautious 
atep,  aimculties  which  the  boldest  traveller  might  shun  without 
disgrace.  Instead  of  lavishmg  most  explanation  on  what  is  most 
intelligible,  and  betraying  the  pride  of  erudition  where  erudition 
is  least  necessary,  he  successfully  employs  his  solid  judgment  and 
afleotual  learning  in  the  elucidation  of  a  writer  who  has  been 
■ailed  the  iEschylas  of  Hebrew  poetry."  (Moodily  Review,  N.  S. 
IPl  if  p^U 


194.  RoLLocx  (Roberti)  Commentarina  in  Librnm  Panffji 
PlophetB.    Edinboxgi,  1691,  4to.  « 

195.  Hexapla,  or  a  Sixfold  Commentaxy  on  DameL  By  Aa- 
drew  WuLLXT.    Cambridge,  1610,  Iblio. 

This  **  is  a  woilt  of  much  inibrmaticu,  as  it  eoirtaina  the  opinisns 
of  many  authors  on  each  point  of  difficulty.''  The  aame  *  audMr 
haa  written  comments  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Sama^ 
Homans,  Jude,  and  some  detached  parte  of  books;  bvt  in 
does  he  discover  more  skill  and  judgment  than  in  the 
work.*'    (Dr.  William's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  431.) 

196.  A  Tranalation  of  the  Book  ef  Daniel,  vrith  I 
taiy  in  English  and  in  Latin,  ia  in  the  first  tome  or  pait  of  the 
learned  hot  eeeentrie  Hugh  Bsouanrov'a  Wovka,  pp.  164 — 337 

197.  Martini  Gxixnx  PrBlectionea  Academias  in  Danirfam 
Prophetam.    Leipaic,  1702,  4to,  beat  edition. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  Geier'a  expoaitoiy  works. 

196.    Frodmmus  Danielicua,  aive  Novi  GoDatni 
Critid,  in  celebeiriotaa  difficnltatea  Hiatom  Veteria  T< 
Monaiehianim  Adm,  dbe.  ae  pnadpud  in  DanieleiB  Praphetaa. 
Anctore  Oeraxdo  KanKunnsmx.    Lovanii,  1710,  8vo. 

199.  Obaervationa  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  da 
Apocalypae  of  fit,  John.  By  Sir  banc  Nxwroor.  Loodoi. 
1788,  4to. 

A  Latin  version  of  this  well-known  and  elaborate  work  was 
published  by  M.  Sudemann,  in  4to.,  at  Amsterdam,  1737.  AD  sub- 
sequent oommenmtors  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Uboon  of  S&- 
Isaac  Newton. 

900.  Hexmanni  Vxir^xs  Diasertattonea  ad  VnticiiHa  Dsnieb 
Capb  II.  VII.  et  VIII.  LeovardiB,  1745,  4lo«— Ejoadam,  Ca»> 
mentarina  ad  Danialia  Cap.  xi.  4^—411. 3*  Leovaidim,  1752,4m. 

801.  Daniel :  an  Improved  Yeision  attempted:  with  Nots^ 
cridcal,  historical,  and  explanatory.  By  Thomaa  Wistlx,  B.IX 
London,  1807,  4to. 

A  very  valuable  translation,  executed  on  the  aame  plsa  as 
Bishop  Lowth's  version  of  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Blayney'a  of  Jemriah. 
In  the  fourth  sermon  of  his  Bampton  Lectures  (8vo.  Oxibrd,  1795.)^ 
Mr.  W.  haa  aome  excellent  «emaika  on  the  predieiiona  of  Hageai, 
Malachi,  and  Daniel.  See  an  analysia  of  thia  wmk  in  the  Mooidilf 
Review,  N.  S.  vol  x.  pp.  345—^. 

202.  An  Essay  towarda  an  Inteipretatioa  of  the  Projiheciss 
of  Daniel,  with  occasional  remarkB  upon  aome  of  the  moat  oele> 
brated  Commentaton  on  thenu  By  Ricfaaid  Axnm.  T<oiidei^ 
1776,  Svo. 

The  author  adopts  the  exploded  and  untenable  hypothesis  ci 
Grotius  (who  has  been  followed  bv  Le  Clerc  and  otheiv),  that  all 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  terminated  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  work  (which  is  noticed  only  to  pot 
the  unwary  reader  on  his  guard  against  it)  was  reprinted  m  1796L 
with  some  other  tracts,  tending  to  show  that  certain  passafa  of 
Scripture,  which  clearly  announce  a  future  resurrection,  relate  to 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  temporal  deliverance !  An  exporare  of 
some  of  this  author's  erroneous  notions  may  be  aeen  in  the  BrivA 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  290—295. 

203.  Obaervationa  on  the  Viaiona  of  Daniel,  and  oo  paititf 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  8t  John.  With  an  epfModix  [sa 
the  Twenty-finirth  Chapter  of  St  Matthew,  dbc]  By  the  Re*. 
WiUJam  GinnLxaToirK,  A.B.    Oxford,  1820,  Svo. 

204.  Horn  Pnmhetics ;  or  DisKitations  on  the  Book  of  ihi 
Prophet  Daniel.   By  Joaeph  WiLaoir,  A.M.   Oundle,  1824, 8m 

Nnmeroua  diaqnlaitioiM  vetativa  to  parfieular  pfmhedes  of 
Daniel  have  been  pablished,  paiticolarly  concerning  the  oeten^ 
weeks:  the  followmg  an  thiB  moat  woitiky  of  notau 

206.  Adriana  Klvit  Vatidniam  de  Means  Dnoe  iNiiiiaiium^ 
aive  Explicatio  LXX.  Hebdomadnm  Danialia.  Medioborgi,  1 74^ 
Svo. 

206.  Joannia  Davidia  Miohaxus  Bptatola  de  LXX  Hebd.» 
madibna  Danielia  ad  D.  Joannem  Pringle,  Baranetnin.  Londoi 
1778,  8va 

For  an  account  of  these  hiahly  curious  letters,  see  the  Montkly 
Review,  0.  &  toI.  xlix.  pp.  263—267. 


207.  A  Diasertation,  by  way  of  Inqviiy,  into  the  troa 
and  Application  of  the  Viaion  rriated  ikn.  ix.  20.  Pt  the  end, 
uanally  called  Daniel'a  Prophecy  of  Seventy  Weeks,  &e.    Bj 
Benjamin  Blatitkt,  B.D.    Oxford,  1775,  4to. 

Dr.  Blavnev  controverts  some  points  of  Profe*4er  Maehaelii'i 
opinion,  waicn  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  notice  The  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  thia  learned  tract  in  the  Monthly  Review,  (X  S. 
vol.  Hi.  pp.  487—491. 

908.  XX.  Hebdomadimi,  qoaa  Gabriel  ad  I^nidlem  detofeni; 
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falrtpwtatio,  PinphnMifl,  Comptitatio,  cum  Yeealmlonim  Diffi- 
dtiorum  ExpUealuMiey  A».  Aoctnre  Johaniie  Usr.  Ozmui^ 
1788,  8vo. 

209,  A  DiMertation  am.  DvahVa  Profihiecy  of  the  Sevcn^ 
"V^eekii.    By  Geoige  Stanley  Fa b  eh,  B.D.    London,  1811,  Svo. 

810.  A  DiMertation  on  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  the 
Plrophet   By  the  Rev.  John  Stohaed,  D.D.   London,  1826, 8vo. 

**  The  Dissertation  is  exceedingly  elaborate^  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  order  and 
fitness  of  the  discussion  which  it  includes,  is  entitled  to  high  praise 

mm  the  work  of  a  scholar.** ../'Onihe  wiiole,  we  leel  bound, 

tKMh  on  aecoont  of  the  interest,  importance,  and  dilBoalties  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  eze> 
ciited,  to  recommend  it  to  our  theological  readers,  as  highly  deserv- 
ing of  their  attention."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  8.  voL  zxvL  pp.  244. 

211.  A  Diawftatiott  oonceming  the  Ghnmologtca!  Naraben 
raoorded  in  the  Ptophedea  of  Daniel,  aa  compared  with  those  in 
the  Revehtioii  of  St.  JohB.  By  the  Bav.  Philip  Acweov,  BJX 
London,  1833,  8vo. 

coxxaiTTAniia  oir  all  on  xobt  01^  thb  vihor  mopHira. 

212.  Yietorini  STBioaui  Argumenta  et  Scholia  in  Daodectm 
Pitophetaa  Minorca.    Lipsi*,  1661,  8vo. 

213.  Joannis  Mkbcxhi  Commentarii  Locupletianmi  in  Fro- 
phetsa  Qain<{oe  Minoraa,  inter  eoa  qni  Minorca  vocantur.  Qui- 
bufl  adjunct!  sunt  aliorum,  etiam  et  veterum  (in  qoibua  aunt 
Hebrai)  et  recentitim  CommentariL    Sine  anno  et  loco. 

214.  Lamberti  Daksi  Commentariua  in  Joelem,  Amoa,  Mi- 
cham,  Habacuc,  Sophoniam,  Haggsum,  Zachariam,  et  Maladttam. 
Oe^eve,  1678,  Svo,  Alio  with  commentariea  on  tha  other  Sonu 
ipinor  propheta,  in  8yo.    Geneva  1586,  1694. 

215.  A  Fruitfull  Commeotarie  upon  the  Twelve  Small  Pro* 
pheta,  teiefe,  plaine,  and  eaaie,  going  over  the  aame»  vene  by 

verse .With  vexy  neoeasane  fixie-notea  for  the  undeiw 

standing  both  of  these  and  also  all  the  other  Prophets.  Written 
in  Latin  by  Lambertua  Dahbvs,  and  newly  turned  into  Engtiah 
by  John  Stockwood.    liondon,  1694,  4to. 

216.  Johannia  Dnuaii  Commentaniia  in  Praphstaa  Minoraa. 
Anatelodami,  1627,  4to. 

These  commentaries  weffe  orinnallypublished  at  different  times, 
between  the  years  1595  and  lo27.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in 
tbs  third  volmne  of  the  Critici  &cri. 

217.  Aa  Fatidicaa,  aive  Duodedm  Prophets  Minorea,  Latins 
Metaphraai  Poetiea  eatpositi,  psrtim  a  Jaoobo  Aogusto  Thuano, 
psrtim  a  Gimrado  RiTTsmaBvaio*    AmbergB,  1604,  8vo. 

This  is  a  worii  of  ran  oociirrence.  The  ysunger  Roaanmifller 
pronounces  the'paraphrasea  of  the  celebrated  pfeaident  De  Thoo* 
and  his  coadjutor  Rittershusiua,to  be  executed  with  great  elegance. 
Beaides  the  arj^uments  to  die  prophecies,  and  the  summaries  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Rittenhuaina  from  the  Greek  of  Hesychius,  a 
nabyterof  the  ohureh  of  JemsaUm,  thia  volume  contaios,  1.  Three 
Latin  paraphrases  of  the  Lamentationa  of  Jeremiah,  by  De  Thou, 
Jbachim  Camerarioa,  and  Adam  Siberus ;— 2.  A  poetical  paraphrase 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  by  an  anonymous  French  autnor ; — 
3.  A  paraphrase  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  prophet,  by  Henry 
Meibomius; — 4.  A  poetical  paraphiase  of  chaftten  xuvi. — xxxvlii. 
of  Isaiah,  by  John  Cfonrad  RomeUius ;— 5.  Daniel  preserved  among 
the  liona,  by  RittershuaiQa;— and,  ^  Nine  of  die  P»lnia  of  David 
translated. into  Greek  hexameters,  also  by  RitCershuaioB.  Rosen- 
miiller  has  frequently  cited  thia  work  in  nil  Scholia  on  the  Minor 
Prophets. 

218.  A  Paraphrastical  Explication  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Pto- 
I^ts.    By  David  Stokkb.    London,  1669,  8vo. 

219.  Caroli  Maris  db  Vxtl  Expoeitio  Litter^lia  Dnodedm 
Piophetarum  Minorum,  ex  ipaia  Scripturenun  fondbua,  Ebreo- 
rum  ridbua  et  idiomatb,  veterum  et  lecentiorum  monimentia. 
Londini,  1680,  8vo. 

220.  Joannia  Tabvotii  in  Prophetaa  Minorca  ComnMntarina, 
ia  quo  Textua  Analysi  perspicna  iJlitatratar,  ex  fonte  Hebreo  ex- 
plicatnr,  locia  SS.  paraUelia  confirmatur,  k  pravis  expoaitionibua 
xindicatur;  nana  vero  in  locta  communibus  ex  ipsa  Soiptura 
natis  et  probatii  indicatur,  cam  Prefetione  Jo.  Benedicti  Cazp- 
Mfii.    Fimnooford  et  Lipaia,  1688,  1706, 4to. 

Tamovius  waa  iusdy  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  dlvinea  or  hia  day.  His  commentaries  on  the  several  pro- 
pheta were  published  at  diflerent  times  in  a  detached  form,  and 
were  fiiat  collected  together  by  the  elder  Carpxov. 

221.  Commentariea  on  the  Prophedes  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah, 
and  Maladii.    By  Edward  Pocockx,  D.D. 

These  learned  commentaries  werepublished  at  several  dmea 
between  the  yean  1667  and  1691.  They  are  also  extant  in  the 
oelleodve  edition  of  hia  *<  Theological  Worka,**  published  by  Dr. 
TwellBk  in  2  vols.  Mia    London,  ma 


222»  Joentus  Mabckie  ComsMtitariua  in  /Vophelaa  Minoiea, 
aeo  Analysia  Exegedca,  quA  Hebrmia  Textua  cum  Yeraiohibua 
veteribua  confertur,  vocum  et  phiaaium  via  indagatur,  rerum 
nexua  monstratur ;  et  in  aenaum  genuinum,  cum  examine  vaiia* 
rum  interpretationnm,  inquiritur.  Amateiodami,  1696-^1701 
4  vols.  4to. 

These  commentaries  are  much  esteemed :  they  were  reprinted 
in  17S4,  at  Tubingen,  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  the  care  of  Pro 
fessor  Pfrfi^  who  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Marckius. 

223.  PhlL  Davidis  Buhkii  Gnomon  in  Duodedm  Prophetaa 
Minorea,  in  quo,  ex  nadva  veiborum  vi,  nmplicitaa,  profnnditasy 
condnnitaa,  aalubritaa  aenanum  ocelestium  indicatur.  Heilbnm, 
1768,  4to. 

The  remark  already  offered  on  Burkius*s  Gnomon  Psalmorum 
(p.  120.  supra)  is  equally  applicable  to  his  work  on  tlie  minoi. 
prophets. 

224.  y  adcinia  Chabacaoi  et  Nachumi,  itemqne  nonnulla  Jesaise, 
Michea,  et  Eaechielia  Oraenla,  observadoniboa  biatorieo-philolo- 
gida  ex  hlstoria  Diodori  Siculi  drea  rea  Sardanapali  iliustrata. 
AuctOBB  R.  T.  Gottlieb  Kalihskt.    Vratisla vie,  1748, 4to. 

A  work  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country  .*  it  is  in  the  list  o| 
biblical  treatises  recommended  to  students  oy  the  late  Bishop  of 
Uandaff  (Dr.  Wataon). 

226.  An  Attempt  towaide  an  Improved  Yerdon,  a  Metrical 
Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets, By  W.  Nxwcoxa,  D.D.,  Biahop  of  Wateiford.  Loth 
don,  1786,  4(o.    Pontefiact,  1809,  8vo. 

*'The  notes  are  copious  and  pertinent,  untainted  by  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  erudition,  and  abounding  with  such  tllastmtlons  of 
eaatem  manners  and  cuatoma  as  are  Mst  collected  from  modem 
travellers.  As  a  commentator,  the  learned  prelate  haa  shown  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  critics,  ancient  and  modem 
Hia  own  observations  are  learned  and  ingeniouii  It  is,  moreover 
not  die  leaat  merit  of  hia  eriticiams,  that  ikey  are  eontinttally  en« 
livened  by  the  introduction  of  claasical  quotaiions-^^in  ejcpedient 
by  which  the  teedium  of  grammatical  disquisition  is  happily  reUev<i 
ed,  the  taate  of  the  commentator  displayed,  and  the  text,  m  some 
instances,  more  successfully  exptainea,  than  in  diffase  and  laboriooa 
modes  of  inatraction."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxvi.  |>.  58.)-^ 
The  8vo.  edition  above  noticed  is  a  reprint  of  the  4 to.  edition*  en- 
riched with  the  addition  of  the  most  important  of  Bishop  Horsley'a 
criticisms  on  Hosea,  and  those  of  Dr.  Blavney  on  Zechariah.  It  is 
neady  printed,  and  of  easy  pnrohaae,  but  Inem  are  numerous  errata 
in  the  Hebrew  words. 

226.  Prophete  Minoorea  perpetoa  annotaSione  ilhiatiad  4  D^. 
Petro  Fouerio  Ackxbxaxit.    Vienne,  1830,  Svo. 

A  valuable  eommentafy  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  author,  who 
does  not  lay  claim  to  much  originality,  ofleni  it  aa  a  compilation 
from  the  works  of  preceding  commentators,  which  are  not  accessible 
to  every  one :  and  he  especially  cites  the  more  ancient  expositors, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant  of' 
the  principles  of  Hermeneutics  aa  some  modem  critics  aflect  tor 
suppose.  Dr.  Ackermaim  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  cog« 
nate  dialecta,  for  the  more  difficult  forms  of  Hebrew  words,  as 
well  as  of  the  Septuagint  Greek,  and  the  I^tin  Vulgate  veruons, 
and  the  best  modem  commentators.  He  has  further  added  his  own. 
philoloffical  observations,  where  they  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
Critical  discussions  respecting  the  authors,  genuineness,  and  cano* 
nical  authority,  of  the  several  books  are  designedly  omitted  ;  aa 
Dr.  Ackermann  reiers,  ibr  these  tapica,  to  hia  **  Introdnctio  ad  Libros 
Canonicos  Veteria  Foederis,"  of  which  a  notice  haa  been  given  in 
p.  17L  sifpro. 

227.  A  Literal  Tranaladon  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Twelvg- 
Minor  Prophets ;  with  some  Notes  from  Jonathan'a  ParaphraM 
in  the  Chaldee,  and  Critical  Remadu  from  R.  S.  Yarchi,  Ahant 
exra,  D.  Kimchi,  and  Abari)eneL  By  A.  Pick.  London,  1839^ 
8vo. 


The  auihor  of  this  varsioo  is  a  Jew,  who,  many  3rearB  since, 
braced  the  fiuth  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  full  conviction  that  th« 
Lord  Jesus  is  indeed  "  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.*" 
The  design  of  his  veiaion  is,  not  to  supersede  our  venerable  author 
rized  tranalation,  but  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  it,  Inr  directing  the 
reader  to  the  phun  grammatical  sense  of  the  original ;  in  order  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  enter  more  >iin|^  into  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
unsheekled  by  the  viewa  of  men.  The  notes  are  stricdy  gram- 
matical and  explanatory. 

228.  Obaervationea  Philologiea  atqoe  Critics  ad  quadam 
Prophetamm  Minorum  Loca,  au^oncta  vemaeula  Chahaouci 
Interpretatione.  Anctore  J.  Ch.  Dabl.  Neo-StrelitisB  (Neir 
BtreUtz),  1798,  8vo. 

HoexA. 

229.  An  Expoaition,  with  practical  Obeervationa,  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  HossA ;  first  delivered  in  aeveral  Lecturea  at  8t 
Michael's,  ComhilL  By  Jeremiah  BumBonoua.  London,  1643 
— 1650,  8vo. 
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830.  The  Propheciea  of  Hosea,  tmntlatod,  with  a  Commen- 
iary  and  Notes.    By  James  Nxals,  A.M.    London,  1771,  8vo. 

231.  SamuelU  Henrici  Mahoxai  Commentariua  m  Libram 
Propheticum  Hoses.    Campis,  1782, 4to. 

232.  HosesB  Oracula,  Hebraice  et  Latino,  perpetua  annotatione 
illuBtnivit  Ch.  Ft.  Kuiitoil.     Lipais,  1792,  Svo. 

Prof.  Kuinoel  has  applied  Heyne*s  mode  of  illustrating  Virgil  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  prophecy  of  Ilosea.  The  text  rarely  varies 
from  the  Masora. 

233.  Hosea:  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  explana- 
tory and  criticaL  By  Samuel  Hoaslkt,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph. 
2d  edition.    London,  1804, 4to. 

This  edition  contains  additional  notes  and  corrections :  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1801 ;  the  pre&ce  contains  a  treasure  of  bibli- 
cal criticism.  "  This  translation,  with  its  notes,  forms  a  most  valu- 
able accession  to  sacred  learning;  and  evinces  at  once  the  best 
qualities  of  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  supported  by  sagacity  and 
a  powerful  judgment"  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  ziz.  p.  17ow)  A 
new  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  with  the  learned  author's  last 
corrections  and  alterations,  forms  part  of  the  thin!  and  fourth 
volumes  of  his  "  Biblical  Criticism,"  which  is  noticed  infra. 

234.  Hoseas  Propheta.  Introductionem  prsmiait,  vertit,  com- 
mcntatus  est  Joannes  Christianus  Stuck.    Lipsie,  1828,  8vo. 

A  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Hosea.  The  In- 
troduction contains  a  history  of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  time  when 
he  lived  ;  disquisitions  on  the  genius  and  argument  of  his  prophecy, 
and  on  some  particular  portions  of  it ;  philological  observations  on 
the  prophet's  style,  ana  the  history  or  his  predictions,  which  are 
diviaed  by  Dr.  Stuck  into  nineteen  sections.  He  professes  to  have 
consulted  the  labours  of  preceding  commentators  and  critics,  espe- 
cially Eichhom,  Kuiniiel,  Boeckhel,  RosenmiUler,  Gesenius,  and 
Dr.  Wette. 

JOILL. 

235.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  JoeL 
By  Samuel  Chahducr.    London,  1736,  4to. 

236.  Joel,  Latine  veiaus,  et  notis  philologicis  illustrataa,  ab 
A.  SvAKBORo,  Lingg.  00.  Proleasoria  in  Academia  UpaaliensL 
UpsaL  1806,  4to. 

AXOB. 

237.  Amos  Propheta,  expositus,  interpretatione  nova  Latina 
instructus,  ampUsaimo  commentario  ex  theologia  Ebrea  ac  Isra- 
elitica  illustrataa,  cum  quatuor  appendidbus,  Cura  et  atudio  J. 
Ch.  HiaairBXRoii.    Lugd.  Bat  1763,  4U>. 

238.  Oracula  Amosi.  Textnm,  et  Hebraicnm,  et  Gnscam 
Versionis  Alexandrine,  notis  criticis  et  exegetids  instruxit,  ad- 
jiinctaque  versione  vemacula  [i.  e.  GermanicA]  edidit  Joannes 
Severinus  Vath.    Hals,  1810,  4to. 

239.  Disputatio  Academica  de  Amoao.  Qaam..... publico 
examini  submittit  Theodorus  Gulielmua  Johannes  Jutrboll. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to» 

JOVAH. 

240.  Ang.  PrsirrxBi  Pnslectiones  in  Praphetiam  Jone,  re- 
cognits  et  in  justum  commentarium  redacts,  quibua  emphases 
vocum  eruuntur,  veroa  aacre  Scripturs  sensus  exponitur,  sen- 
tentis  varis  et  Jodsorum  et  Christianonim  adducuntur,  fidse 
refelluntur,  et  qucftionea  dubie  reaolvuntor.  Wittebeige,  1671, 
1706  ;  Lipsis,  1686,  4to. 

This  commentaiy  is  also  extant  in  the  collective  edition  of  Pfeif- 
fer's  works,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  two  volumes,  4lo.  in  1704.  See 
twB.  ii.  pp.  1131—1165. 

241.  Jonah :  a  fidthfal  translation  fipom  the  original,  with 
philological  and  explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  pre- 
liminary discourse,  proving  the  genuineness,  the  authentidty, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  present  text  By  George  Bxvjoir. 
Cambridge,  1796,  4to. 

Literally  good  for  nothing.  —  In  proof  of  this  remark,  see  the 
British  Cntic,  vol.  x.  O.  S  pp.  493—506.  622-636. 

XICAB. 

242.  Johannis  Taritotii  in  Prophetam  Micham  Commenta^ 
riua.    Rostochii,  1632,  4to. 

arAHVx  Am  babakkuk. 

243.  Adami  WiLnii  Meditationes  Sacro  in  Prophetam 
Nahnm.    Francofuiti,  1712,  4to. 

A  learned  and  elaborate  work,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  prophet  Nahum.    (Walchius.) 

264.  Symbols  Critics  ad  Interpretationem  Vaticinionim  Ha* 
uacud,  etc.  Aactore  Henr.  Car.  Alex.  Habrlkiit.  Eriang, 
1795,  evo. 


245.  ChabBCud  Vatirinimn  Commentario  Ciitieo  HfsrE^ 
getico  illustretum.    Bdidit  B.  P.  Koron.    GuttiDgB,  17V:,  gi^ 

246.  Prolusio  ad  Interpretatbnem  teitii  capitb  HahK^ 
Aactore  Joanne  Goslavo  Stickxl.    Neostadii,  18S8, 8^ 

EAOOAI. 

247.  HaggeuB,  the  Prophet ;  wherennto  is  added  tnioit  jIq. 
tiful  Commentaiy,  gathered  out  of  the  Pubtiqae  LectQin  of  ]k. 
J.  J.  Gryneus,  isithfuUy  translated  fay  Chnslopher  Puim. 
STORx.    London,  1586,  12mo« 

248.  An  Expontion  vpaa  the  Prophet  Aggeos.  ByJ^i 
PiLKi ROTOR,  Master  of  St  John's  College,  CaaifaQdgt  U. 
don,  1560,  6vo. 

XXPBARIAB. 

249.  Spidlegium  Obaervationum  Exegetico-criticsnuii  d  1^ 
phanis  Vaticinia.    Auctore  Dan.  k  Coxlir.   Bredio,  1818,4b 

250.  Hermanni  Vxrbxa  Sennonea  Acadsniei,  nee  C* 
mentarii  ad  Libmm  Prophetiarum  Zadiaris,  Lsofinlii,  in; 
4to. 

SBCBAmiAB« 

251.  Zechariah:  a  New  Translation,  with  Notfli,cntbL|l 
lological,  and  explanatory,  etc  By  Benjamin  Buiikt,IU|, 
Regiui  Professor  of  Hebrew.    London,  1797, 4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  aothoriTerGsici 
Jeremiah,  already  noticed  in  p  123.  supni.  **  We  think  ilourilsirs 
say  that  Dr.  Blayney  has  produced  a  valuable  illustration  i^Zr^ 
riah,  and  aflbrded  ^eat  assistance  to  the  biblical  itudenL"  Ediab 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii^  655.)  See  ah»  the  Monthly  Revien.  IS 
vol.  xxviii.  pp.  26—28. 

252.  F.  B.  KoBSTXB  Meletemata  Critica  et  Exegetia  iiZ» 
charis  Prophets  partem  posterioiem,  cap.  ix^— xiv.  pro  bn^ 
ejus  authentia.    Cuttings,  1818,  Svo. 

253.  A  Commentary  on  the  Vidon  of  Zacharish  tliePnf^ 
with  a  corrected  Tranalation,  and  Critical  Notss.  Bj  Join  S» 
BABD,  DJ).    London,  1824,  8vo. 

"The  specimens  we  have  given  will suffidentljrTMOBBadihi 
volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readen,  as  highly  dMrriof  of  Act 
most  careful  perusal,  and  as  entitling  the  leuned  ssduriD  dco» 
dial  thanks  of  every  biblical  student"  (fidectic  ReTiev,.^& 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  416.  See  also  the  Quarterly  Theologietl  tientwM 
i.  pp.329— 347.) 

254.  An  Amicable  Controversy  with  a  JewiA  liUi « Iki 
Meaaiah's  Coming.  With  a  New  Expodtiontf  Ztdsnab  « 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  ByJ.R.PABK,MJ).  L«d(a,l8»,8m 

XALACBI. 

265.  A  Commentary  upon  the  whole  Propbnjc  rf  Mikkf 
By  Richard  Stock.    London,  1641,  folio. 

This  work  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Wilkim  s  &  issa 
tant  in  his  day  on  the  prophet  Maiachi. 

256.  A  Brief  and  Plain  Commentaiy,  with  Nolei  oatss 
useful  than  seasonable,  upon  the  whole  Prophscie  of  MibdR; 
delivered  sermonwise  divers  yean  since  atPitmin^iB^ 
menet     By  William  Sclatbb,  D.D.    Londoa,  1650, 4tA 

257.  Salomonia  Yait  Til  Mabchias  lUusbatiu.  Lugd.  Ik 
1701,  4to. 

258.  Hermanni  Vxbxxa  Conunentarina  sd  Librao  fSsi^ 
tico>Plropheticnm  Malachis ;  quo  Tartis  simal  iliii  ^o^ 
Sacrs  locis  nova  lux  infunditur.    Leovaidis,  1759, 4ta 

259.  C.  F.  Babbdt  Conunentarina  in  Mshcfaimi,  csa  h 
amine  Critico  Vernonum  Veterum,  et  LectioDom  Tuisa 
Houbigantii.   Acoedit  Specimen  Bibliorum  PoIyglottoriiB.  If 

1768,  Svo. 


§  5.   COXXKITTATOBS  OV   TBX    APOCXT^BAli  BOOXt  Of  TO>0 

TB8TAXXHT. 

1.  A  Critical  Commentary  on  such  Books  of  the  ApooTF 
as  are  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches:  viz.  W\aiea,l<^ 
siasticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  Baruch,  History  of  Saisiii»h,  o^^ 
and  the  Dragon.  With  two  Dissertations  on  tbe  Boob<^)i^ 
cabeesandEsdras.  By  Richard  Abicald,  B.D.  Secood«3« 
corrected.     London,  1 760,  folio ;  also  various  cditioni  in  4ttk 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Apocnrphal  Boob  ori^ 
appeared  at  diflerent  times :  it  is  (requently  bound  op  "^Jl^ 
Commentaries  of  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby  on  the  Cidie> 
Books  of  Scripture,  and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  «tiBtti>«' 

2.  Jo.  Phil.  Bavbbxxistxbi  Commentsrios  io  Sa^ 
Salomonia,  Libmm  VeterisTestamentiApocryphom.  O.its?' 
1828,  8vo. 

%*  Some  Commentaries,  annexed  to  criticd  editiouorpflrtic* 
Apocryphal  Books,  will  be  found  in  p.  163.  of  ihii  Ajipeosti 
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^  6.  r»xj(ciFAL  comrEiTTAToiit  ov  TBI  irsw  TMTAxunr, 

A9D   OSr   SITACHXO    BOOKS  TBBBBOf. 

[i.]  CommenSatort  on  the  entire  JVew  TeMtameni, 

1.  Laurontii  Vaklji  AnnoUtioneg  in  Notuixi  Testamentum, 
BK  diveraorum  aCriasque  lingoa,  Grace  et  LatiiuB,  codicum  ool- 
iBtione.    Parifliu,  1605,  8vo« 

Valla  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  royiven  of  liteiatore, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  considered  the  sense  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament aa  a  critic  rather  than  as  a  divine ;  whence  he  was  led  to 
inake  many  corrections  in  the  Latin  Vnleate  translation.  His 
annotations  were  first  edited  by  Erasmua :  utey  are  also  to  be  foond 
in  the  Critic!  Sacri. 

2.  Desiderii  Ebaimi  Paraphraaia  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Baaik»,  1524,  foUo. 

**  Not  inferior  to  any  of  the  old  commentators  in  sensible  and  in- 
genious ^roorks.**  (Dr.  Harwood.)  An  edition  of  £ra8ma8*8  Para- 
ohrase  was  printed  at  Berlin,  1777-1780,  in  3  volk  Svo.  Erasmus 
i^fBs  also  aotiior  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
toffether  vnth  his  annotations,  is  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  La 
Clerc's  edition  of  his  works,  in  10  vols,  fiilio.  Leyden,  1703.  The 
notes  are  chiefly  grammatical,  and  designed  to  excite  his  contem- 
poraries to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

3.  Aagustini  Mablorati  Nov!  Testamenti  Catholica  Ezpo- 
aitio  Eccleaiastica :  sive  Bibliotheca  Expositionum  Novi  Testar 
menti,  id  est,  Expositio  ex  probatis  omnibus  Theologis  ooUecta, 
et  in  unum  corpus  singulari  aitifido  conflata,  qns  inatar  biblio- 
^ec»  multia  expositoribua  refertss  esse  poeaet  Apud  Henricum 
SrxPBAirtrx,  1561,  1664,  1570.  Geneve,  1583,  1585, 1593, 
1596,  1620.    Heidelbergs,  1604,  folio. 

The  mnltiplicity  of  editions,  through  which  this  work  passed, 
Btteels  the  high  and  deserved  estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held,  though  it  is  now  but  little  known.  It  contains  Erasmus's 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  various  expo- 
aitions,  collected  from  die  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  as 
well  as  from  later  interpreters,  whether  of  the  reformed  or  Lu- 
theran Communions,  with  which  the  author  has  intermixed  his 
3wn  observationa. 

4.  Yro/uyM/uotTA  in  omnea  Libros  Novi  Testamenti,  in  quibus 
et  genua  sermonia  explicatur,  et  aeiiea  oondonum  monstratur, 
et  nativa  aententia  tettimoniia  pis  antiquitada  oonfiimata.  Edita 
«  Yictorino  Stbigblio.    Lipate,1565,  2  vols,  8vo. 

'*  This  is  another  of  the  moat  valuable  books  of  sacred  criticism. 
The  observations  are  neat,  and  the  critical  judgment  of  Victorinos 
Strigelius  is  excellent'*    (Dr.  Harwood.) 

6.  Jesn  Christi  Domini  Nostri  Novum  Testamentum,  cujua 
€rnBco  contextui  respondent  interpretationei  dun;  una,  vetus; 
altera  Theodori  B^s;  cum  ejuadem  Theod.  Bxzs  annota- 
tiouilms.  Aocesait  etiam  Joachimi  Camerarii  in  Novum  Fcsdua 
Commentariua,  in  quo  et  Figurs  Sermonis,  et  Verborum  Signi- 
ficado,  et  Oralionia  Sententla,  ad  illiua  Foederia  intelligentiam 
oertiorem,  tractantur.    Cantabrigis,  1642,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work.  "Boia  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  critic  on  the  Greek  language  of  any  commentator  we 
have.  There  is  no  translation  that  I  know  oi  equal  to  his :  and 
bis  remarks  on  Erasmus  and  the  vulsar  Latin  are  wrought  up  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  exactneas.  On  me  whole,  it  is  an  invaluable 
treasure,  and  deserves  to  be  read  with  the  utmost  attention." 
(Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Commentariea  of  Joachim  Camerarius, 
which  form  a  part  of  this  work,  are  very  useful:  in  them,  the 
learned  author  expounds  the  text  in  a  srammatical  and  critical 
manner  only,  accordinj^  to  the  cenius  of  the  original  languages, 
and  without  entering  mto  any  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  They 
are  a  reprint  of  Camerarius's  Notatio  igurarum  temumit  in  libnM 
guatuor  etangdiorumj  et  indicata  verw^um  aignifiaUio  et  oraticme 
eenterUiat  ad  iUonim  Mcriptorum  inieiiigentiam  certiorem.  LipsiBi 
1572,  2  vols.  4io. 

6.  LuoB  BausBKBia  Commentanus  in  Quatuor  Jean  Chriaii 
Evangelia.    Antwerp,  1606,  3  vole,  folio. 

"  A  beautifully  printed  book,  very  scarce  and  valuable."  (Dr. 
Harwood.) 

7.  Joannia  Maldoitati  Commentarii  in  Qnatoor  EvangeliB. 
Paris,  1617,  foUo. 

"  A  veiy  ingenious  commentator,  distinguished  for  his  elegant 
and  neat  Latinity."    (Dr.  Harwood.) 

8.  Martini  Cbxxkitii  Hannonia  Quatuor  Evangelistarom. 
Hamburg.  1704,  beat  edition,  foliow 

See  a  notice  of  this  work  in  p^  159.  of  this  Appendix. 

9.  Joannia  Paicsi  Commentarii  in  Tarioa  Novi  Teetamenti 
Libros.    Londini,  1660,  folio. 

These  notes  are  inserted  in  the  fiilh  volume  of  the  Critici 
fiacri:  they  are  greatly  valued  aa  containing  "many  valuable 
observations,  parucnlariy  illustrating  the  modes  of  diction  which 
accur  m  the  sacred  classics,  from  profime  writeia.*'  (Dr.  1^- 
wood.) 


10.  Job.  Christopb.  Wolvii  Cura  Philologies  in  Novum 
Testamentum.    BaaU,  1741 ;  the  best  edition,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  compilation;  as  "Wolfius  does  net 
simply  relate  the  sentiments  of  oiners,  but  frequentlv  animadverta 
upon  them  with  great  critical  discernment"  (Dr.  Williams.)  A 
continaation  of  this  work  was  publi^ed  by  John  Christopher 
Koecher,  entitled  "  Analecta  Philologica  et  Exegetica  in  Quatuor 
£vangelia."    Altenbuif ,  1766,  4to« 

11.  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  N.  8.  J^sus  Christ,  traduit  en 
Francois,  sur  I'Original  Orec,  avec  des  notes  litt^rales,  pout 
^claircir  le  texte :  par  Messieura  de  Bxavsobbx  at  l'Enfaht. 
Amat  1741,  beat  edition,  4to. 

To  complete  this  excellent  work,  there  should  be  added,  **  Re- 
inar^ues  hiUoriquee^  criiijues,  et  pkUolcgiquet  tur  h  Ncuveau  TVs- 
tametU,  par  M.  Beaueobre,  Ho.  d  la  Haye^  1742."  Though  a  ijoet- 
humoos  work,  it  is  very  valuable,  and  contains  many  judicioua 
observations  briefly  expressed,  but  which  nevertheless  comprise 
the  substance  of  remarks  offered  by  the  best  tnterpreters.  An 
English  translation  of  St.  Matthew  s  Gospel  from  this  French 
version,  was  printed  in  4to.  seveiml  years  since,  which  was  repub- 
lished in  8va  London,  1816. 

12.  Novum  Testamentum  Gracum  editionis  reoepta  cum 
Lectionibua  variantibua  Codicum  manuscriptorum,  Editionum 
aIiarum,.yerBionum,  et  Patrum,  necnon  oommentario  pleniora 
ex  Scriptoribua  veteribua  Hebreia,  Gneda,  et  Latinis,  historian 
et  vim  verborum  ilhistrante.  Opera  et  studio  Joan.  Jacobi 
WxTSTSKii.  Amsteledami,  1761,  1752,  2  vols,  folio.  Editio 
altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  cunmte  J.  A.  Lotze.  Tom.  i.  Quatuor 
Evangelia  complectena.    Roterodami,  1832,  large  quarto. 

The  critical  merits  of  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
considered  in  p*  Vk  of  this  Appendix.  Aa  a  aierely  mft'oil  comment, 
thia  of  Wetstein  is  unauestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable: 
"  almost  every  peculiar  iorm  of  speech  in  the  sacred  text  he  has 
illustrated  bv  quotations  from  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  writers." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Almost  every  modem  commentator  of  note  has 
laigaly  availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  Wetstein. 

13.  Joannia  BxxexLii  Gn^  awn  Novi  Testamenti,  in  quo,  ex 
nativi  Verborum  Vi,  Simplicitaa,  Ph>fundita8,  Conciniiitaa,  et 
Salubritaa  sensuum  coeleatium,  indicatur.  Ulms,  1763,  4to.  best 
edition. 

"This  work  contains  an  instructive  preface,  a  peispicuoua 
analysis  of  each  book,  with  short  notes,  in  the  true  taste  of  iudi- 
cious  criticism.  His  plan  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  Wolfius. 
Simplicem/ere  veritatemt  eine  eylva  muUartim opinionumt  propoM** 
(Dr.  Williams.)  Bengel's  Gnomon  is  a  very  valuable  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  critical  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  he  excels  in  showing  the  connection  and  harmony  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  how  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  Scripture.  The 
generally  cheap  price  of  this  book  greatly  enhances  its  value. 

14.  'H  KAINH  ^AeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Chriati,  cum  Scholiia  theologicia  et  philologida.  8vo. 
2  vola.    Londini,  1768 :  2d  edit  1776;  3d  edit  1820. 

The  editor  of  this  work  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy.  *"  It  was  a 
very  useful  companion  to  everv  biblical  student,  and  has  gone 
through  two  editions  (the  secona  in  1776),  the  first  of  which  is  the 
best ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Greek  text  in  both  is 
inexcusably  incorrect"  (Dr.  Clarke.)  The  third  edition  of  thia 
work  is  the  most  correct:  it  is  beautifully  printed.  The  notes  are 
chiefly  extracted  from  Poole's  Sjrnopsis. 

15.  Chziat  Gottfir.  KiJirirxBi  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Tea- 
tamentam,  quibua  OiBcitaa  e)ua  explicatur,  et  Scholiia,  qns  ex 
Scriptis  reoentiorum  quorundam  magni  nominia  philologorum 
exoeipta  sunt,  illustratur.    Lipein,  1780,  8vo. 

16.  Novum  Testamentum  Grece,  perpetuik  Annotatione  illus- 
tratum.  Editio  Koppiana.  Vols.  HI. — X.  Gottings,  1778 — 
1826,  8vow 

G.  &  KoFPK  (fiom  whom  this  edidon  derives  its  dutinctive 
appellation),  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  uncommon  eritieal 
acumen,  in  the  jrear  1778,  published  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  with  a  corrected  text  short  critical  notes,  and 
some  excursMf,  or  somewhat  more  extended  philological  ones  on 
particular  passages ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  specimen  in  the 
•pisdes  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Thessalonians 
A  second  edition  of  this  specimen  appeared  in  1791,  end  a  third 
in  18S3,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Professor  T.  C.  Tychsen,  which 
in  the  title-page  is  called  Vm.  VT  of  the  projected  work.  Koppe 
lived  only  to  add  another  volume,  numbend  IV.,  on  the  episde  to 
the  Romans,  which  was  published  in  1783.  A  third  edition  of 
this  volume,  with  additional  notes  and  philological  excursus,  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  Ammon,  appeared  in  1825.  Since  the  year  1783,  at  very 
irregular  intervals,  L.  H.  Heinrichs  hss  published  Vol.  Ill  in  two 
parts,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (which  is  more  particu- 
larlv  noticed  in  p.  134.  infra),  in  1809:  Vol.  VII.  in  two  pa!rt% 
1798,  containing  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philippians,  rimo* 
thy,  Titus,  and  Philemon ;  Vol.  VIII.,  containing  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  Heinrichs,  who  published  a  second  edition  of  it  in 
1883,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  two  parts,  forming  Vol.  X.,  1881.  €lf 
the  Cath<rfic  Episdes,  which  are  to  form  Vol lUU  D.  J.  Pott  ha.. 
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imbliilied  two  faacicuU,  the  fint  oontainingf  the  epiiUe  of  Jamei, 
•nd  the  second  containing  the  two  epistles  of  Peter.  The  third 
Hsciciiliit,  which  is  to  contain  the  episUes  of  John  and  Jode,  has 
not  yet  appeared.  In  1896,  Pott  irabfished  the  fiiat  part  of  Vol.  V., 
Which  is  to  comprise  the  two  vpiedes  to  the  Corinthians;  Vols.  I. 
«id  n.,  comainina  the  ibar  Gospels,  are  undertaken  by  persons, 
wliora  Heinrichs  declarea  to  be  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 
The  plan  of  this  work  appears  to  be  ewellent  There  is,  tnt 
of  aU,  at  the  head  of  the  page,  a  corrected  text,  agreeing  for  the 
most  part  with  that  of  Gheshsch's  edition,  wi|h  a  punctuation  en- 
tirely new,  and  divided  into  paragraphs  acoording  to  the  sense, 
while  the  ordinaiy  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  is  given  in  the 
margin.  Then  follow  brief  notes,  strictly  critical,  assigning  the 
roasani  &r  the  variations  from  the  teataa  reoeneM;  and  below  these, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  notes  or  a  philological  nature, 
of  oonsiderable  extent.  Tbeee  notes  are  preciselvof  the  kind  which 
•TO  to  boifound  in  ^e  best  critical  editions  of  the  clasaics.  Their 
adle  object  is  to  enable  the  reader  distinctly  and  accurately  to  ap- 
prohend  the  meaning  of  the  orinnal  writeni.  To  illustrate  a  phrase 
of  doubtful  meaning,  first  of  aU  are  brought  forward  the  pMsages 
where  the  writer  uses  the  same  or  a  similar  laode  of  espression ;  then 
<Mher  New  Testament  writers  are  appealed  to ;  then  the  Greek  trane- 
laton  of  the  Old  Testament  are  citea ;  then  the  Apocryphal  writers ; 
and  also  Josephus  and  Philo ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  classical  authors 
are  referred  ta  AU  doctrinal  discussions  are  carefully  avoided. 
To  each  book  are  prefixed  prolegomena,  in  which  questions  relat- 
ing to  their  authors  authenticity,  &c.  are  discussed  t  and  to  each 
book  also  are  sul^oined  short  ejgcuriuif  or  disquisitions,  on  passages 
of  extraordinanr  obscurity,  or  on  phrases  of  frequent  oceairence,  or 
which  are  usea  in  a  particular  sense  by  the  sacred  writers.  With 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  thus  detailed : — Koppe's  two 
volumes  are  bv  far  the  best  of  the  series :  he  is  a  remarkaoly  cau- 
tious eritie  ana  judicious  interpreter.  But  the  teamd  edition  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  contains  some  very  ex- 
ceptionable notes  by  Profossor  Ammon :  they  are,  however,  care- 
folly  distin^isbed  mim  those  of  Koppe.  Both  Heinrichs  and  Potts 
are,  unhappily,  tainted  with  that  lax  system  of  interpretation  and 
•icess  of  pnifolcmcal  apeculation  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  modem  theologkms  and  biblical  crttacs  of  Germany."  (Chris- 
tian Monitor,  vol.  u.  pp.  642-*.644^  Ediaboigh,  1882,  8vo.) 

17.  G.  F.  HiZBt  Nov!  Fcederis  Volumina  Sacra,  Vironim 
Ohrissimorum  opera  ac  atudio,  i  Scriptoribus  Greets,  iOustrata. 
Hals,  1788,  8vo. 

IHkh  work,  which  has  never  been  completed,  contains  the  Gos- 

CAb  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  cum  TVottf  Variorvm^  and  imbodies  the 
hours  of  Wetstein,  Raphelius,  Palairet,  Kypke,  Alberti,  Bos,  and 
oihen. 

18.  Conjectures,  with  short  Comments  and  lUustrationa  of 
various  Passages  in  the  New  Testament,  particulariy  in  the  Goe* 
pal  of  St  Matthew.  To  which  is  added  a  Spedmen  of  Notes 
on  the  GUI  Teatament  By  Stephen  Westott,  B.D.  London, 
1796,  4to. 

19.  Selecta  e  Scholia  Lud.  Casp.  Valckxitarii  in  Libros 
quoedam  Novi  Testament!,  Bditore  Discipulo  E.  Van  Wassen- 
bergh,  qui  Dimertationem  phsmiait  de  Gloasis  Novi  TeatamentL 
Amat  1815-17, 2  vola.  8vo. 

Valckenaer  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  last 
century.  These  extracts  from  his  Scholia  are  wholly  philological. 
To  the  fir».  volume  M.  Wassenbeig  has  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
those  passages  which  he  thinks  were  originally  glosses,  written  in 
the  margin  of  manuscripts,  but  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  have 
become  uicorporeted  with  the  text  To  the  second  volume  he  has 
abo  prefixed  a  Dissertation  respecting  the  Trejections  often  neces- 
aaiy  m  the  New  Testament,  some  of  these  Tn^ections  or  trans- 
oositions  are  arbitrary  enough.  Bishop  Jebb  has  given  a  specimen 
of  them,  with  some  just  castigatory  remaiks,  in  his  Sacrsa  Litera- 
ture, pp.  128—130. 

20.  *H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  earn  No- 
tia  Theotogida  et  Philologicia.  Londini,  in  adibua  typograpbida 
4.  J.  Valpy,  1816,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  work  executed  with  equal  correctness  and  elegance  t  there 
are  a  few  copies  on  large  paper,  which  are  truly  beautiful.  The 
Greek  is  that  of  the  received  text,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
passages,  in  which  the  editor  acknowledges  that  he  has  ibilowed 
Griesbach ;  and  the  Scholia  are  arranged  in  a  similar  order  with 
those  of  Hardy's  edition,  noticed  in  p.  27&  They  are  chiefly  se- 
lected from  Grotius,  £laner,  Raphelius,  Boa,  Palairet,  Kypke,  and 
Rosenmiiller.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  its  au* 
thor,  occasion,  and  object,  drawn  up  in  pure  and  elegant  Latinity. 
For  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  sacred  studies,  the  biblical  student  is 
'  indebted  to  the  Rev.  £dward  Valft,  RD.  It  is  no  mean  com- 
mendation of  this  commodious  and  valnable  edition  of  the  New 
resuroeot,  that  a  late  eminent  prelate  of  the  Anglican  Church 
(Bishop  Huntingfiird),  who  examined  it,  signified  his  approbatkm 
of  eveiy  passage  on  which  any  controversy  was  likely  to  be  occa- 
sioned ;  aud  stated  that,  had  Ae  edited  it,  it  would  Imve  been  simi- 
tarly  edited. 

21.  *H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.    The  New  Teatament  with  Engw 
)a&  Notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.    [By  the  Rev. 


Edward  Tai.pt,  BJ).]    A  new  ecfition.    Londom  1826,  3  vols 
8vo. 

A  new  and  greatly  im^ved  edition  of  the  preceding  work :  as 
it  is  now  aecompanied'widi  various  readings,  the  reader  will  &d 
a  more  paiticular  aooount  ef  it,  at  well  as  of  the  editioiia  of  tm 
New  Testament,  with  various  readings  and  philological  notes,  by 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Burton  and  Blomfield^  among  the  critical  edioam 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  p.  i&   of  this  Appendix. 

28,  Teotamentam  Novum  Gnec^.  Cum  animad^ewJOMbos  CH 
ticta,  dec.  a  Joanne  Severino  Vatbb.    Hals  Sazoonniy  ldS4, 8fx 

See  the  title  at  length,  and  an  account  of  the  Nofeea,  &c  of  ihs 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  p.  16.  of  this  Appendix. 

2B.  A  Commentary  or  Expoaition  on  the  New  TectameBi; 
with  a  Decad  of  Common  Plaoea.  By  John  Tka^p.  IdmAimf 
1647,  2  vols.  4to^ 

A  woiIl  eontaimng  many  jodidoua  observationa,  colleetcd  fii^ 
various  sourees,  but  fbt  the  moat  pan  expressed  in  tmooath  Isn- 
guage.    It  is  both  scarce  and  dear. 

24.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotationa  on  the  fitw  Tcatamco^ 
by  Henry  Hammoits,  B.D.    London,  1702,  folio»  beat  editioQ« 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1653 :  it  ii 
in  great  and  growing  reputation.  There  are  many  good  critickatf, 
bat  many  that  are  much  mistaken.  Dr.  Hammond  ''finds  the 
Gnosties  every  vriiere,  friiioh  b  his  principal  fimlt :  nany  of  Ls 
Clare's  animadversions  upon  those  places  are  very  good  ;  and  hir 
edition  of  his  book  in  Latin  I  think  much  preieraole  feo  the  origip 
nol."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

25.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  ds^ 
trinal  and  practicaL  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Biaxtsju  Tiondnii, 
1695,  Svo, — ^Reprinted  at  London,  1810,  8vo. 

The  paraphrase  n  inserted  between  the  verses  of  tihe  text,  and 
in  a  vnaller  type.  The  annotations  are  at  the  end  of  the  chaptei\ 
They  are  for  the  most  part  ve^  short,  and  contain  much  woma 
sense  and  piety.  Mr.  Baxter's  *'  practical  writings,"  aaid  Dr.  Bar* 
row,  **  were  never  mended,  and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  re- 
futed." 

26.  A  Paraphraao  and  Conunentuy  on  the  New  TeeCameBt: 
lo  vHiich  ia  added  a  Chronology  of  mt  New  Teatament,  «nd  an 
Alphabetical  Table  of  Placea  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
By  Daniel  Whitbt,  DJ).  London,  1761,  2  vols,  folio:  alao 
1883,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  considered  as  the  best  edition :  the  w^ork  was  fint  pub- 
lished in  1703 :  and  the  10th  edition,  in  4to.  appeared  in  1807^ 
Divines  of  every  denomination  oonculr  iii  pvooouaciitg  Dr.  Wbii- 
bv's  commentary  to  be»  upon  the  whole,  the  beat  upon  the  New 
Tostament  that  is  extant  in  the  £n^ish  language.  U  is  inserted- 
in  almost  every  list  of  books  that  we  have  aeen  reooBmendad  w 
students. 

27.  Expository  Notea,  with  Practical  Ofaservaliona  €m  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaos  Chriat ;  whocin 
the  Sacred  Text  is  at  large  recited,  the  Sense  explained,  Sk.  dec. 
By  William  Buhkitt,  M.A.  London,  1814, 4to. ;  alsD  1833, 
in  2  volt.  8vo. 

The  fint  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  work  was  printed 
eariy  in  the  last  eentury ;  and  its  practical  utility  baa  canaed  it  is 
be  several  times  rei»rinted  in  (olio,  besides  the  above-notioed  edi* 
tion  in  4to.  It  doei  not  profess  to  discoss  critical  oueations,  bat  ii 
very  useflil  for  the  ii^erencea  it  deduces  from  iLe  aacred  teiL 
Borkitt  (says  Dr.  Doddridge)  "has  many  schemes  of  old  sennoos: 
his  sentiments  vary  in  difilerent  parts  of  the  work,  as  the  aathoa 
from  whom  he  took  his  materials  were  orthodox  or  noL**  The  Re* 
verend  Dr.  Glasse  published  an  edition  of  this  work,  a  few  yean 
since,  iA  2  vols.  4to. ;  which  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  sa 
abridgment,  in  one  thick  volume,  8vo.  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

28.  The  Practical  Expontor ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  New 
Testament  m  the  Form  of  a  Paraphrase,  with  occasional  Notes, 
Mid  seriooa  ReooUedions  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter.     By  John. 
puTss,  D.D.    London,  1739-52,  3  vob.  4to.    Yariona  cations 
ire  extant,  in  6  vola.  8vo. 

Dr.  Guyse  was  an  eminent  dissenting  divine  of  the  eighteendi 
eentoiy,  and  in  his  religious  principles  Calvinisac  His  paraphrssa 
has  never  been  very  popular,  though  it  ''is said  to  display  a  sound 
iudgment^  intimate  aoquaintance  with  the  original,  «nd  considefa- 
ble  critical  powers."  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionnry,  vol. 
tvi.  p.  490.) 

29.  An  Exposition  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
extneted  from  ihe  Writings  of  the  best  Authors,  ancient  anc 
modem.    By  John  Mahchavt.    London,  1743^  folio. 

30.  The  Primitive  New  Testament.    Part  I.  containing  the 
Four  Gospels,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatlea.    Part  II.  oootainim 
XIV.  EpiaUes  of  Paul.    Part  IIL  containing  the  seven  Cttthoiip 
Epistlea.    Part  lY.  containing  the  Revelation  of  John  [translated 
with  a  lew  Notes,  by  William  Waisroir].  8vo.  Stamfoid,  1745. 
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COMMENTAKIES  OTX  THE  'ENTIRB  NBW  TESTAMENT. 


A  bOBk  aocof  vm  totagbtn  ooramoDei  to  nndtirit  6oinplot«» 
tikev*  ilioald  be  prauwl  a  liamiiny  **  of  the  Retnrrectioii  of  Jeeu 
CbriHt,  Mcordiag  to  Ben'i  dosMe  copy  of  llie  Four  Goepele  «Bd 
AeiB  of  the  Apoetlee.'* 

The  fimt  port  m  tnaslated  "  according  to  the  Gfoek  put  of  the 
BfStk  of  Beze,  the  imperfectien  of  which  are  aopplied  fiom  the  Vnl- 
nr  littiD;"  the  eeeond  nut  is  '•■oeoiding  to  the  Greek  of  the 
C^leroiOQt  numiucript  {*'  tbe  third  and  iborth  pafti  are  nid  to  he 
''all  according  to  tbe  Greek  Alexandrian  MS^  accordmg  to  the 
oollation  in  ur.  Mills,  oorrected."  The  modem  distinctions  of 
chapters  ttad  Tenet  are  retained. 

81.  Tb6  Famfly  Expositor:  or  a  Panphraie  and  Vairion  of 
th^  New  Teetament,  with  Critical  Notes,  imd  a  Pxvctical  Im- 
provement of  each  Section.  By  Philip  DonnmiDGXy  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1760-68,  6  vob.  4to.  Also  in  4  toIs.  4to.  London,  1808 ; 
and  vanona  editions  in  6  vols.  8to.  :  abo  in  one  volome,  snper- 
voyal  8vo.    Lmidon,  1835. 

The  lato  Bishop  of  Dorham  (Dr.  Barrington),  in  addressing  his 
clergy  on  the  choice  of  books,  charactorizes  this  masterly  work  in 
the  following  toims  >— ^  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  recom- 
mend  Doddridge's  Family  £xpdsitor,  as  an  impartial  intfrpreierand 
ykntkfui  flumtlor.     Other  expositions  and  commentaries  might  be 
laentioned,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  their  respective  anthors,  (or 
their  seYeru  excellencies ;  such  as,  elegance  of  exposition,  acute* 
neas  of  illnscraiion,  and  copiousness  of  erudition  i  but  I  know  of 
no  expositor  who  unites  so  many  advantages  as  Doddridge ;  whether 
3^011  regard  ^e  fidelity  of  his  version,  the  fiilness  and  persmcuity 
of  his  oompoaitioo,  the  utility  of  his  general  and  historieil  infor- 
mation, the  impartiality  of  his  doctrinal  comments,  or,  lastly,  the 
piety  and  pastoral  eamesmess  of  his  moral  and  religious  applica- 
tions:   He  has  made,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  ample  use  of 
the  commentators  that  preceded  him ;  and  in  the  eiplanation  of 
sranimatical  difiiciilties,4ie  haa  profited  much  more  ftom  the  philo- 
fegical  writers  on  the  9roek  Testament  than  could  almost  have 
been  expected  in  so  midtifimous  an  undertaking  as  the  family  E»- 
potiior.    Indeed,  for  all  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  a  Common- 
tery  on  the  New  Testament,  the  Family  Expositor  cannot  fall  too 
early  into  the  hands  of  those  intended  for  holy  orden.**    (Sermons 
and  Tracts,  p.  150.)    This  admirable  commentary  is  in  the  lists  of 
books  reoonmended  bv  Bishops  Waiaon  and  Tomline,  and  aloidst 
every  other  toeological  tutor. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Family  Cxpositor,  upon  a  plan  suggested 
by  Dr.  Doddridge  himself,  wasbublished  a  few  years  since  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Palmer,  entitled  '*  The  Family  Expositor  abridged,  according 
to  the  plan  of  its  author;  containing  his  venrion,  and  the  most  use- 
ful explanatory  notes,  with  piacticsd  lefleottons  at  the  end  of  each 
section  entire.**  8  vols.  Svo.  It  forms  a  convenient  companion  to 
Mr.  Orton's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  115i.  of 
tbia  Appendix. 

32.  The  New  Testament,  carefully  collated  with  the  Greek, 
and  corrected ;  divided  and  pointed  according  to  the  varioua  sub* 
jects  treated  of  by  the  Inspired  Writers^  with  the  common  dtvi- 
aion  into  chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin  ;  and  tUnstrated  with 
IVotes  eritial  and  explanateiy.  By  Rtchaid  Wririrx,  AM. 
London,  1764,  3  vols.  8vo. 

**  Mr.  Wynne  seems  to  have  made  his  divisions  into  chaptors  and 
verses,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  judgment  As  to  the 
tiaoslation  and  many  of  the  notes,  they  are  so  much  taken  from 
the  Family  Expositor  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  the 
duty  we  owe  the  public  obliges  us  to  say.  they  are  more  the  pro- 
perty of  that  learned  critic  than  of  our  editor."  (Monthly  Review, 
O.  a.  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  406,  407.)  The  book,  however,  Is  useful,  and 
not  dear. 

33.  The  New  Testament  or  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  the  Greek,  according  to  the 
present  idiom  of  the  English  tongue.  With  Notes  and  Refer- 
ences.   By  John  Worslxt.    London,  1770,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  veiaion  is  to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  authorized  translation,  while  the  author  has  endeavoured  (mid 
vrith  some  degree  of  success)  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  original,  and 
to  make  the  form  of  expression  more  suited  to  our  present  language. 
He  professes  to  have  paid  especial  attontion  to  the  correct  render- 
ing  of  the  varHdea,  many  or  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  omitted 
in  the  authorized  version.  The  notes  are  very  brief,  and  princi* 
pally  intended  to  confirm  and  illustreto  the  more  literal  or  various 
renderings  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  "  This  work  may  be  very 
nsefollv  consulted ;  and  persons  who  are  unaocjoainted  with  the 
originaj,  may  be  able  from  hence  to  form  their  judgment  concern- 
ing the  translation  in  common  use  amonir  us,  and  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."    (Month.  Kev.,  O.  S.  vol.  xUii.  p^  ISL) 

34.  The  Christian  Bxpoaitor:  being  a  brief  Explanation  of 
the  New  Testament,  whereby  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  rendered 
easy  to  be  understood  by  the  meanest  capacities.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Abhtojt.    London,  1774,  8vo. 

**  We  think  Mr.  Ashton  seems  to  have  aasumed  rather  too  much 
ia  his  title-page.  We  have  looked  over  the  volume,  and  find  several 
pertinent  iihtttrations ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  well-intended 
work  will  admit  of  a  great  deal  of  improvement"  (Monthly  Re- 
view, a  &  vol.  Ui.  p.  S^) 
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86.  An  BzpdiitfeMi  of  lU  lf«^  'Taitoiiieiit,  yHusM  aa  to 
Iittrodlictkin  to  fte  Study  of  the  Seripti&ea,  by  pomtiiig  ont  tlw 
leadmg  aensa  and  eoniieximi  of  the  Qtatd  Writora.  By  Win. 
GiKPiK,  MA.    %  vols.  8vo. 

This  justfy-admired  and  ably-executed  work  has  gone  throuKh 
seveml  editions :  it  first  ajiypeared  in  one  volume,  4tt>.  1780.    **  The 
plan  of  the  aulfaor  is,  to  ^ve  the  whole  substance  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  verse  by  venra,  m  such  a  kind  of  paraphrase  as  may  mako 
the  historical  parts  run  on  in  a  pleasing  style  of  narrative,  and  ooi^ 
vey  the  doctnnal  parts  with  sach  connection  of  the  argument  and 
illustration  of  the  sense,  as  may  induce  even  the  idle  to  read  the  • 
whole  with  pleasure.    Sentences  are  occasionally  thrown  in  ibi 
sake  of  explanation ;  but  of  this  ar«l  every  deviation  from  the  a|y 
parent  Vtvml  oense  of  the  oomext,  due  notice  is  given  in  the  notes « 
vrhich  are  numerous,  learned,  and  satiftctory.    AVe  have  not  seen 
any  plan  more  likely  to  attmct  aU  kinds  of  readers  to  this  best  of  • 
studies ;  and  we  aro  happy  to  bear  testimony  that  the  plan  is  exe«' 
cnted  with  good  sense  and  without  aifectation  **    (Bntish  Critic*- 
O.  a  vol.  iv.  p.  123.) 

86.  A  Tranalatton  of  the  New  Testament  By  Gilbert  Waks 
vixin,  B.A.     Second  adit&on,  with  improvements.     London* 

1795,  8  vols.  8va 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  three  volumesb ' 
Bvo.  1793.  For  an  account  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  ver- 
sion, see  the  Monthly  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  341~«347. 
and  vol.  xx.  p.  23S.  It  was  preceded,  first,  by  A  Neio  TVafisIa/toa 
of  the  Qotpti  of  Saint  MatUmot  vith  Notes  critioalt  philological,  and 
explanatory,  4to.  London,  1783,  of  which  a  severe  account  ia  given 
in  the  same  journal,  vol.  Izix.  Old  Series,  pp.  48 — 59. ;  and,  secondly, 
by  A  New  TrantUaion  of  ihoee  Parte  only  of  the  New  Teetament 
which  an  wrongly  transtated  in  our  eomnum  versioa,  8ve.  London^' 
1789.  Tins  is  a  small  volume,  but  more  valuable  for  reference ' 
than  the  work  above  noticed ;  as  it  consists  simply  of  correctionf 
ol  paawges  mistranslated,  without  any  comment  or  eoasrsatums. 

37.  A  Translatimi  of  the  New  Tsatament,  from  the  original 
Greek.    Humbly  attottiptod  by  Nathaniel  8cABLXTT,'asiisted  by  • 
men  of  piety  and  Utemiue.    With  Noleft    Lonkm,  1796,  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  in  conformity  with  the  tonets  of  the 
Univorsalists.  *'  It  is  with  sincere  rtoteret  tmit  we  see  so  much  piety 
and  good  intention  so  very  expensively  misemployed  as  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  whole  plan 
and  form  of  the  work.  What  advantase  can  possibly  be  expected, 
from  printing  the  historical  parti  of  the  Testament  like  a  vlav  / . . . . 
*<It  will  hardly  be  credible  to  thoae  who  do  not  see  the  book,  that 
this  strange  method  is  employed  throughout,  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable."   (British  CriUc,  Cf.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  435.) 

38,  An  Attenqit  towards  revising  oor  English  Translation  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures,  or  the  New  Covenant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
towards  illustrating  the  Sense  by  philological  and  explanatoiy 
Notes.    By  William  Nxwcoxs,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

1796,  8  vols,  royal  8vo. 

This  work,  though  printed  so  long  ago  as  1796,  waa  not  published 
till  some  time  after  the  right  reverend  author's  decease  in  1800. 
In  his  pre&ce  it  is  stated  that  his  original  intention  extended  no 
further  than  to  improve  our  authorixed  translation  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures^  following  the  toxt  of  Griesbach'a  critical  edition,  except 
in  a  few  instances.  Finding,  however,  that  his  plan  would  be  de- 
fective without  a  comment  on  the  text  of  such  a  diflicult  book,  he 
proceeded  to  add  a  selection  of  annotations  from  a  body  of  notes 
which  he  had  formed  or  compiled,  with  occasional  additions  sui>- 
plied  by  able  commentoton,  or  bv  his  own  study  of  the  sacred 
writings.  This  version  was  (much  to  the  roortincation  of  some 
of  the  archbishop's  relatives)  made  the  basis  of  the  following 
work,  which  is  here  noticed,  merely  lest  the  author  of  these  pages 
should  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  it. 

89.    The  New  Testament  in  an  iMrmovxn  Vxnsroir,  upon 
the  basis  of  Archbishop  Newcome's  New  Translation:  with  a. 
corrected  Text,  and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  dec  dec.  dec 
London^  1808,  8vo. 

This  version  is  avowedly  made  to  support  the  Unitarian  scheme, 
for  thoitfh  the  lato  learned  Archbbhop  Newcome*s  name  is  speci- 
fied in  Uie  title-page,  as  a  kind  of  model,  his  authority  ie  disre- 
garded whenever  it  militates  against  the  creed  of  the  anonymous 
editors.  The  errors  and  perversions  of  this  translation  have  been 
most  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  **  Remarks  on  the 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  latoly  edited  by  the  Unitarians," 
dEC.  Ae.  8vo.  London,  1808  (3d  edit  1814) ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ren- 
nell,  in  his  *<  Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian  Translation  by  a 
Student  in  Divinity,"  8va  London,  1811 ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Laurence  (now  Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  *'  Critical  Reflections 
on  some  important  Misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Unitarian 
Version  of  ihe  New  Testament,"  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1811 ; 
and  especially  in  the  '*  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Namtivee  contained  in  the  first  two  chaptom  of  the  Gospels  of  St 
Matthew  and  St  Luke,"  by  a  Layman.  London,  1883,  8vo.  The 
three  last-mentioned  treatises  discuss  various  tooics,  which  it  did 
not  fall  within  Dr.  Nares's  plan  to  notice.  Two  short  but  very  able 
critiques  on  the  Unitarian  Version  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  315—336.,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  foi 
1809.  vol.  V.  pp.  24-3^.  236—261. 
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4<l*  TbB  Nfir  TflitiiMBt,  inditlilMl  ftom  Um  Greek;  and 
the  Four  Gofpelf  ftrranged  in  Hemiony,  where  the  puts  of  eech 
«e  mtroduced  aoconlmg  to  the  Natural  Order  of  the  NanatiTe, 
mod  the  Exact  Order  of  Time.  With  aome  Pralimiiiazy  Obaer- 
vatiooa,  and  Notea  critical  and  explanatoiy.  By  William 
TflOxnoK,  AJ/L  Kihnamock,  1816,  3  vola.  8vo 

This  work  the  writer  of  these  paaes  has  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure :  it  is  thus  charaeterized  by  Mr.  Orme : — ^  Mr.  Thompson  is 
entitled  lo  respect,  for  his  attempt  to  translate  the  New  Testament, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  success.  If  a  profound 
•equaintance  with  classical  and  biblical  Greek,  solidity  of  judg- 
sent,  great  nicety  of  taste,  and  acuteneas  of  discernment,  together 
with  a  command  of  pure  and  easy  phraseology  in  our  native 
tongue,  be  essential  to  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  work 
win  not  stand  the  test  The  author's  attainments  in  all  these 
respects  were  very  moderate.  The  version  is  '  studiously  made  as 
literal  as  possible.  The  English  idiom  is  continually  sacrificed  to 
the  Greek,  so  that  grammabcal  propriety  is  often  violated ;  and 
the  desire  to  render  the  translation  very  fiiithful,  and  very  clear. 
hM  often  made  it  obscure  and  incorrect.  He  never  departs  fiom 
the  received  text  in  a  single  instance ;  ao  that,  for  him.  Mill  and 
Wetstein  and  Griesbech  have  all  laboured  in  vain.  The  prelimi- 
nary observations  contain  some  feeble  criticism  on  Dr.  Campbell's 
Diseertatioos.  The  notes  to  the  work  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
bug;  but  they  rarely  discover  much  ability.  The  piety  of  the 
au£or,  and  his  attaclixnent  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
are  very  apparent ;  and,  with  all  its  defects,  some  of  the  ren- 
derings are  good,  and  many  remarks  occur  wluch  are  worthy  of 
attention."    (Orme^s  Biblioth.  Biblica,  p.  430.) 

41.  Reoenaio  Synoptica  Annotationia  Bacre,  being  a  Critical 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  An- 
notationa  on  the  New  Testament,  exegetical,  philological,  and 
doctrinal ;  carefally  collected  and  condensed  from  the  best  Gom- 
iLentators,  both  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  so  digested  as  to  form 
o6e  consistent  body  of  Annotation,  in  which  each  portion  ia  ^a- 
lematically  attribated  to  its  respective  author,  and  the  foreign 
matter  translated  into  English.  The  whole  intenpersed  with  a 
oopioos  body  of  original  Annotations.  By  the  Rev.  8.  T. 
BtooxrisLn,  M.A.  [now  D.D.]  London,  1827,  8  very  large 
volomea,  8vo. 

Copious  as  is  the  title-page  of  thu  ekborate  work,  it  barely  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  its  various  contents.  Purposely  avoiding  to 
treat  on  Uiose  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  Commentaries 
of  Bp  Maiit  and  Vr.  D*Oyly,  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  of  Mr.  Hewlett, 
the  annotations  of  Messrs.  Elsley  and  Slade,  the  treatises  of  Bps. 
Tomline  and  Marsh,  Michaelis^s  Introduction,  and  also  in  this 
work.  Dr.  Bloomfield  has  derived  his  exegetical  and  doctrinal  an- 
noiationa  from  the  Scholiasts  and  GkMsographen,  as  well  as  fiom 
Theophylact,  Theodoret,  Euthymius,  and  other  ancient  &then  of 
the  cnurch,  especially  the  eloquent  and  erudite  Chrysoetom; 
while  Eisner,  Raphelius,  Kypke,  Wetstein,  Koppe,  Rosenmiiller, 
Tittmann,  Kuinoei,  Whitby,  Macknight,  Doddridge,  and  numerous 
other  critics  and  commentators,  both  British  and  foreign,  have 
largely  contributed  to  his  philological  illustrations.  Nor  has  he 
omiUed  to  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  aids  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures  which  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Cartwright, 
Buxtorf.  Lightfoot,  POcocke,  Surenhusius,Schoettffenius,  Meuschen, 
and  others.  Those  only  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  studies 
can  appreciate  the  labour  of  Dr  Bloomfieid's  undertaking,  to 
which  ne  has  devoted  many  yean  of  patient  research,  amid  the 
ecmilicting  opinions  of  critics  and  theologians.  There  is  scarcely 
a  aingle  dimcult  passage  which  is  not  elucidated;  while  the 
genuineness  of  some  important  texte,  which  had  been  impugned, 
IS  ably  vindicated  and  established.  Avoiding  minor  topics,  on 
which  real  Christians  may  agree  to  difier  in  opinion,  Dr.  B.  has 
laudably  applied  his  learning  to  the  defence  of  these  cardinal 
doctrines  ot  the  New  Testament,— the  Deity  and  vicarious  Atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Deity  and  renonality  of  the  Holy 
Spiriu  To  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  the  costly 
and  voluminous  publications  of  foreign  commentaton,  these 
volumes  will  be  most  acceptable ;  while  such  as  may  poaseai  them 
will  here  find  a  convenient  manual  of  reference  for  their  opinions 
tm  various  topics.  The  value  of  Dr.  Bloomfieid's  work  ia  enhanced 
by  the  numerous  gloasarial  notes  which  he  has  introduced  on 
difficult  words  of  rare  or  infrequent  occurrence.  The  first  part, 
which  oonsiata  of  three  volumes,  is  appropriated  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  four  Goapels ;  the  second,  which  is  in  five  volumes,  treats 
on  the  Acta  and  Epistles.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  in  sacred  literature  which  haa  been  offered  to  the 
%ttention  of  Bible  students  for  many  yean. 

49.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesua 
Chiist;  translated  out  of  the  original  Greek,  and  with  the 
fbmier  Tranalations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  Arranged 
in  Paragraphs,  auch  as  the  senae  requires;  the  diviaioiis  of 
Chaptare  and  Veisea  being  noted  in  the  margin ;  with  variooa 
lablea,  dte.    By  Jamea  Nonasa.    New  Yoik,  1827,  8vo. 

The  common  (or  authorised)  translation  remains  unaltered ;  the 
paragrapha  are  generally  copied  fiom  those  in  Knapp*s  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  IS.  of  this  Appendix ; 
ihoQgh  «HMiiB«a  tha  paragraphs  of  BengeVs  eaition  are  preferred. 


A  critical  analyeis  of  tha  eontanli  is  plaead  at  the  head  ct 
page.  A  few  notes  are  given  on  the  pnnctoation  i^  oevetaJ 
passagea,  together  with  a  short  Introdoction,  on  the  os-igin  and 
proper  use  of  the  Divisions  into  Chapters  and  Vetaea ;  as  ootfine 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Goapels,  arranged  from  Arcfabisliop  New- 
come's  ;  a  Table  of  the  Order  and  Date  of  the  Books  of  the  K 
Testament,  and  an  Index  of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Teataaseai 

43.  The  New  Testament  of  onr  Lord  and  Savioor  J« 
Christ    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J.  A.  Ccm3 
Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.    Boston,  1837,  ISaao. 

44.  The  New  Testament:  with  a  Plain  Ezpoailian  far  the 
me  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Boia,  M.A.  J^naAaa. 
1627,  4to. 

46.  Analecta  Theologica.  A  digeated  and  aiianged  Com- 
pendium of  the  moat  approved  Commentariea  opoa  the  New 
Teatament  By  the  Rev.  William  TaoLLora,  MIA.  T^omkm, 
1839-34,  3  large  vole.  6vo. 

The  object  of  this  laborious  and  comprehensive  work  is,  la  rea- 
press  into  as  condensed  a  form  as  ik  consistent  with  peiapicni^, 
the  opinions,  illustrations,  and  expoaitioos  of  the  princijMl  tkeoto 
gians  and  biblical  critica.  The  several  arguments  are  digeetcd  a4 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  merits  of  any  qncatkm  uaj  be 
Been  at  one  view,  without  reference  to  the  aothore  theflaaeirct; 
the  bulk  and  high  price  of  many  of  whose  worka  pbca  limm 
beyond  the  reach  or  junior  bibliad  atydenU^  for  whose  oae  Mr 
Trollope*s  publication  is  especially  designed.  Thosa  writ«^  whs 
have  taken  different  sides  in  certain  questions,  are  diadactb 
marked ;  and  the  student  is  directed  to  that  interpsetatioa  of  ihe 
several  disputed  texts  which  seems  to  be  beat  supported,  and  aon 
generally  approved.  It  is  a  primary  and  vesy  important  feature  of 
Uiis  won,  that  it  gives  the  wholk  of  the  argomants  oo  any  no. 
tested  topic  in  a  oonaptcuona  and  connected  form:  wheiaas  in 
aome  of  thoae  colleciiona  of  notea  which  vn  much  m  nse  aaaag 
iunior  students,  the  head*  of  such  arguments  onl^  are  ^vav 
leaving  the  inexperienced  reader  in  a  maxe  of  conflicting  opmaeBs 
and  imable  to  form  his  own  iudgment  without  eenablnng  dw 
writen  themselves ;  whose  works  in  many  casea  he  may  not  juts 
the  opportunity  or  the  means  of  procuring. 

46.  The  Christian  Exposiftor,  or  Practical  Gnide  to  die  Stndy 
of  the  New  Testament,  intended  for  the  Uae  of  Genera]  Readers 
By  the  Rev.Geoige  Heuiajr,  M«A.  London^  1830,  ISmew  Pries 
10«.  ^d. 

Thia  volume  also  foims  a  part  of  Mr.  Holden*s  eommeatary  on 
the  entire  Bible,  the  plan  of  which  ia  atated  in  page  114.  No.  &7. 
fapra.    "In  the  proaecntion  of  hia  undertaking  me  aarfaor  haa 

given  an  explanation  of  every  verse,  and  even  of  every  phrase  in 
le  New  Testament,  which  appeared  liable  to  be  misanderstood  ; 
fint,  hf  a  critical  examination  of  the  sacred  text  itselC  and  then 
by  consulting  the  most  eminent  commentaton  and  biblical  critics^ 
both  British  and  foreign.  \^thout  any  parade  of  lacred  philol<^, 
he  has  concisely  given  the  results  of  hia  invescigatum  7  and  me 
reader,  who  has  recourse  to  his  pagea  for  the  interpreiataen  ef 
really  difficult  passages,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  ho  diaappabiied.* 
(Chriatian  Remembrancer,  August,  1830,  p.  480.)    "  As  a  practical 
expositor  of  the  New  Testament,  convenient  for  ready,  and,  we 
may  add,  satisfactory  reference,  thia  is  one  of  the  most  usefnl 
works  that  has  for  some  time  ap|)eared,  connected  with  biblical 
literature.    Mr.  Holden  gives  us,  instead  of  philology,  the  resalsi 
of  philology,  two  extremely  diflerent  things ;  and  aoch  wonh  sad 
passages  only,  as  admit  of  ambiguity,  are  selected  for  explaosiian 
The  task  is  accomplished  with  great  intelligence  and  leamia^.'* 
(Monthly  Review,  July,  1830,  pp.  468, 469.) 

47.  The  Devotional  Teatament,  containing  Reflections  and 
Meditations  on  the  diflerent  Paragrapha  of  the  New  TesUment 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  intended  as  a  Help  fo 
the  Closet  and  for  domestic  Worship;     By  the  Sev.  Richinl 
MAaKS.    London,  1830.  4to. 

48.  Explanatoiy  Notea  upon  the  New  Testament,  with  oecs' 
aional  Remarks,  critical  and  practicaL    By  the  Rev.  G.  Bi.^ 
London,  1832,  12mo. 

49.  A  New  and  Corrected  Version  of  the  New  Teatament;  or. 
a  Minute  Revision  and  professed  Translation  of  the  ori^oal 
Histories,  Memoirs,  Lettere,  Prophecies,  and  other  productions 
of  the  Evangeliata  and  Apoatlea.  To  which  are  auljoined  a 
few  generally  brief,  critical,  expknatoiy,  and  practical  Notes. 
By  S^t^phua  DicKiKaoir.  Boatcm  [MMaadtnaetla],  1833,  royal 
8vo. 

"  Mr.  Dickinson  has  refomud  the  titles  of  the  several  books  of 
the  New  Testameat,  substituting  for  those  generally  receirea  such 
as  the  following.  Huloty  6y  Mattkem  ;  Luke't  ihttory  of  Apo$ldie 
and  Eccleaioitical  Tranaacttont ;  Jokn^s-  Qentral  Addfreu*  to  Ckn^^ 
tiana ;  Jokn*»  Ltiter  to  an  enunent  Christian  Woman ;  Joku*a  LoUn 
Visions,  and  Prophecies.  Whether  there  is  not  a  ridiculous  sfief- 
lation  in  all  this,  let  our  readen  judge.  This  work  is  announced 
on  the  iitle*page  as  a  profeaaed  trannation.  By  this  we  are,  it  a 
presumed,  to  understand,  that  it  is  not  an  actual  tranalation,  hot  1 
concoction  of  materiala  in  the  vemacidar  tongue,  designed  to  pae 
as  a  new  translation.    And  we  are  very  willing  to  MieTO  it  a  pm* 


^MT.  SI.i  «.]        COMMENTATORS  ON  DBTACHBD  BOOBS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
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•  iMMd  tniHiktioD,  lor  m  pM%  choigagh' •nmiaAtioirhaa  fioied  to 
•how  ui  the  fainlest  tracee  of  a  criUc's  hand.  Whw*  iU^iiOMai 
and  iIl-Rrniii|(ed  phraseology  has  not  made  the  work  utterly  iiniiH 
telli^ible,  the  sense  m  generally  the  same  with  that  of  the  received 
version,  with  here  and  there  a  modification  borrowed  from  Camobell 

6r  Macknight Apart  ftom  its  literary  execution,  diis  profistai 

UmiuUuiim  hM  no  distinctive  character  r  and,  as  the  audior  (in  hia 
preface)^  places  his  chief  reUanco  on  th*  rhetorical' embellishments 
vrith  which  he  has  adorned  the  saered'  lextk  we  areconstiaiDed  to 
siiward  a  verdict  of  unqualified  condemnation. 

-  The  notes  which  form  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  are  princi- 
pally selected  from  English  and  American  writers.  They  are 
excerpted  ittdiflerently  from  ^riten  of  widely  varying  cfeeds  .,,„ 
H«  has  introduced  many  annotations  from  ivorkir  not  professedly. 

-critical.  He  has  elevated  sometnen  to  the  ifank  of  eonmentatom 
on  Scripture,  who  surely  never  ahticipated  that  honour.  He  gives 
as  on  tne  Logos  a  note  from  Jeflerson,  and  several  of  the  largest 
notes  are  credited  to  such  men  as  J.  Q.  Adams;  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  Wirt  The  Free  Enqturer,  an  injidd  paper  publidied  M  New 
York,  furnishes  several  short  remarks.  And -there  ace  some 
original  notes,  tinged  with  the  translator's  usual  grandiloouence." 
(American  Monthly  Review  for  March,  18^,  vol.  ill  pp.  »1,  222. 

ssa) 

60.  The  YiUage  Testament,  accotding  to  iht  authorixed  vef- 
'man,  with  Notes,  Orig^al  and  Selected  r  likewise  Introductions 
end  concluding  Remarks  to  each  book,  Polyglott  References, 
and  Marginal  Readings,  Geographical  Index,  Chrotiolog^cal  and 
other  Tables  [and  two  MapsL  By  the  Rev,  William  Pattoit. 
New  York,  1833,  second  edition,  1834,  18mo. 

A  commodious  edition  of  the 'New  Testament;  and  neatly  printed, 
•iwith  a  minute  but  very  distinct  type.  The  notes  have  been  com- 
piled with  much  industry :  a-  consMerable-  portion  of  them  is 
original. 

•  61.  Thb  Pocket  Comtneiitary,  consisliii'g  of  Orifieal  Nt>tes  on 
the  New  Testament ;  original  and  selected  from  the  most  eele- 
brated  Biblical  Critics  and  Conmenlators.   By  IMvid  Datibsov. 

Second  Edition.    Edinburgh,  1834,  i8mo. 

62.  A  Pocket  Expositor  of  the  New  Testttoeni  ByThomas 
Kbtwoktr.    London,  1884j  18mo. 


[u.]  Commentaiort  on  detached  Bookt  of  tke  Mw  TeMtdmenf. 

COXXXHTATOBS  OV  THS  HIBTOBlCAt  VOOXS. 

i.  Novi  Te«tamenti  Libri  Hlstbrid,  Grsd  et  Lati&i,  peipetuo 
Commentario  illustrati,  a  Baldvino  Waljbo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1663 ; 
et  AmsteL  1662,  4to. 

This  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  AtxMtles,  cum  notit  variorum.  The  notes 
of  Beza,  Grotius,  Drusius,  Heinsius,  and  others,  are  here  inserted  in 
regular  order,  the  reader  being  left  to  decide  for  himself,  which 
interpretation  he  will  prefer.  As  the  book  sells  at  an  easy  price. 
It  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  larger  ieditions  of 
tiiose  eminenf  critics,  where  they  cannot  be  conveniently  referred 
to,  or  procured. 

2.  A  Paraphraae  oil  the  Four  Evangelists.  By^  Sanuel 
Ol AEKS,  D.D»    London,  3  vols.  8vob 

.  To  form  a  complete  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
usually  Bssociatea  with  this  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  a  «*  Para- 
phrase on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,"  2  vols.  8vo.  and  a  "  Furaphrase 
on  the  Revelations,'*  in  one  volume,  8vo.  by  T.  Pyle,  M.A.  Their 
deserved  popularity  has  caused  them  to  pass  throu|fb  repeated  edi- 
tions. "  Dr.  Clarke's  paraphrase  on  the  Evangelists  deserves  an 
attentive  reading ;  he  narrates  a  story  in  handsome  language,  and 
nonnects  the  parts  well  together ;  but  fails  much  in  emphasis,  and 
aeems  to  mistake  the  orcier  of  the  histories."  (Dr.  Doddridge.) 
Pyle*8  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  Dr.  D.  considered  to  be  inferior 
in  ability  to  that  on  the  Old  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Samuelis  Friderici  Bitcbbbi  Antiquitates  Blblics  ex  Novo 
Testamento  selecta,  consuetudines,  ritus,  formtdas  veteram  ez- 
aminantes.    Vitembergs  et  Lipids,  1729,  4to. 

A  collection  of  notes — some  of  which  are  sufScientty  prolix— on 
the  four  Gospels,  elucidating  them  principaUy  from  the  rabbinical 
writers. 

4.  Ezplinatoiy  Notes  upon  the  Fonr  Gospels  in  a  new  method, 
for  the  use  of  aU,  bat  especially  the  nnleamed  English  retder ; 
in  two  parts ;  to  which  ate  prefixed  three  Discourses.  By  Joseph 
Tbapp,  D.D.    London,  1748.    Oxford,  1806,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  very  useful  work  is  to  take  notice  onl]§of 
difficult  texts,  to  correct  tne  authorised  vomion,  and  explain  the 
diction  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  chiefly  to  reeoncile  apparendy 
contradictory  paisages.  The  three  diseourses  prefixed  explain  with 
much  perspicuity  many  prophecies  of  the  Ola  Testament  that  are 
cited  in  the  New.  The  numerous  impressiods  which  this  work  has 
undergone  sufficiently  attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is 
deservedly  held  .  _ 

Vok  U.  4  K 


5.  A  Oonmeataly,  wiA  Notee,  oti  the  Fonr  Enoigelliti  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apoatlee ;  together  with  a  New  Translation  of 
Saint  Paufs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphrase 
and  Notes,  to  which  are  added  other  Th^logical  Pieces.  By 
Zackany  Pbabcx,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  lUchester.  London,  1777, 
2  vols.  4to. 

"  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Pearce  deserves  to  bo  ranked  with  other 
writers  of  eminence  whohave  empkiyed  th<Ar  jphikilogical  ieanunx 
in  illustrating  the  sacred  writings."  (Month^  Review,  O.  S.  vov 
Ivi.  p.  205.)  *'  To  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  invaluable' commentary  and  notes  on  the  fbur  C<)s- 
pels,"  Sec  «•  The  deep  learning  and  judgment  displayed  in  these 
notes  aie  really. beyond  all  praise."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

6.  Perioope  Evangelica.  IllustravitChrist  Theoph.KuixoxL. 
Lipeis,  1796,  1797,  2  vol&  8vo. 

This  work  contains  critical  and  expository  annotations  on  the 
-Gosp^  for  every  Sund&y  in  the  year,  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  in  which  these  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment usually  form  the  subjects  of  the  preacher's  discourse^  The 
passages  selected  are  neariy  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Litqigy 
of  the  Anglican  church.  Tne  notes  in  this  work  are  much  enkiged 
and  corrected  in  the  ensuing  article. 

7.  D.  Cfaristiam  Theopfaili  Kuixost  Cdmmentorius  in  Libros 
Novi  Testamenti  Historicos,  Vols.  I^^m.  Lipsis,  1808—1812; 
Vol.  IV.  Lipsis,  1818,  and  variouft  subsequent  editions,  all  in 
8vo.    LoAdini,  1828,  9  tomis,  8vo. 

This  is  'one  of  the  hen  phUologicai  commentaries  on  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament  ^"  As  a  j^ilologist,  Kuintjol  has 
exhibited  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  care  m  the  investigation  of 
words  and  phrases ......  In  general,  he  is  a  sober,  judicious  critic, 

as  to  idiom,  Ac  Oftentimes  he  makes  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
connection  and  scope  of  discouree  that  are  valua^  and  important 
In  all  these  points  of  view  he  may  be  strongly  commended  to  the 
student,  who  still  should  not  be  ready  to  give  implicit  credit  to 
every  thing  which  is  said.  By  long  and  patient  kbour  he  has 
attained  to  making  a  summary  of  much  important  knowledge  in 
his  work."  (Professor  Stuart,  m  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository 
for  January,  1833,  vol.  iit.  p.  1^)  But  there  are  some  points  oo 
which  the  student  cannot  he  too  much  upon  his  guard.  Although 
now  and  then  KninSel  has  successfully  vmdicatra  some  important 
controverted  passage  from  a  neologieal  interpratatkm ;  yet,  in  some 
cases,  where  there  is  apparently  something  of  a  miraculous  nature 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  evangelical  narration,  he  makes  a 
shifl,  but  with  no  great  dexterity,  to  steer  between  the  neologians 
and  the  orthodox,  m  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  avoid  giving  of^ 
fence  to  either.  Professor  Stuart  (ibid.  pp.  165—1991)  has  amo 
several  examples  of  these  trimming  interpretations,  which  wem*^ 
not  room  to  insert ;  and,  with  resard  to  tne  trinitarian  controversy, 
he  has  shown  that  Kuiniiel  is  what  has  been  termed  a  high  Arian. 
The  Greek  text  is  not  inserted  in  the  Leipsig  edition  of  this  com- 
mentary. Vol.  i.  contains  the  commentary  on  Saint  Matthew*s  Gos- 
pel ;  vol.  ii.  those  on  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke ; 
vol.  iii.  that  on  Saint  John ;  and  vol.  iv.  that  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoatles.  To  each  book  are  prefixed  well-compiled  prol^mena, 
in  which  the  author's  life,  the  authenticity  or  his  narrative,  the 
time,  place,  and  the  language  in  whidi  he  wxote,  as  well  as  his 
style  and  manner  of  writing,  are  foUyjdiscossed.  The  London 
reprint,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  Watts,  is  preferable  to  the 
editions  printed  in  Germany,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  typo- 
gnphy,  out  also  for  the  reasonableness  of  its  price.  The  various 
readings  of  Griesbach  are  suliyoined  to  the  textos  recepttis  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 

8.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Go^ls.  By  J.  MAGXiri«HT» 
D.D.  4to.  2  vols.  1756 ;  2d  edit  n63 ;  Sd  edit  8to.  2  vols 
Edinburgh,  1804. 

See  a  notioeof  this  excellent  woHt  m  p.  16.  No.  IS.  of  this 
Appendix. 

9.  The  Fonr  Gospels  translated  from  the  Gre^;  with  Preli* 
minary  Diasertations  and  Notes.  By  George  Cai»bxu.,  DJ). 
F.Rj8.  Edinburgh;  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
4to.  2  vols.  London,  1790;  2^vohk  8?o.  Edinburgh,  1807 :  8d 
edit  London,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  this  valuable  work,  which  has  plsced 
the  author  high  in  the  rank  of  biblical  critics,  sufliciently  attests 
the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  Although  his  version  has  not  alto* 
gether  answered  the  expeetatkms  entertained  ef  it,  yet  the  notes 
which  accompany  it  fonn  an  excellent  philological  commentaiy  on 
the  four  Evangelists ;  and  the  dissertations  are  a  treasure  of  saered 
criticism.  The  narratives  of  the  sacred  writers  are  arraUffed  in 
sections,  regulated  by  the  subject  matter,  and  the  divisions  of  chap* 
ten  and  veises  are  retained  in  the  maigin.  Professor  CaapbelPs 
work  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of  booo  for  students. 

10.  Annotations  on  the  Four  Goapek  and  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles.  Compiled  and  abridged  for  the  use  of  Students*  2d 
edit  London,  1812,  8  vols.  8vo. 

Thouffh  published  anonymously,  this  work  is  known  to  be  the 
produetfon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elslzt,  vicar  of  Burenston  near  Be 
dale ;  by  whom  the  annotations  on  the  Gospels  only  w#re  first  pub 
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Mt  nterve,  we  never  taw  a  book  more  adminbly  adapted  fiir  the 
ese  of  stiidenta,  mora  creditable  to  an  author's  sagacity,  diligence, 
and  erudition,  or  more  likely  to  make  the  investigation  of  the  New 
Testament  easy  and  ameable."  (British  Critic,  O.  &  vol.  xvi.  p. 
836.  See  also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  voL  xzz.  p.  441.,  and  voL 
luvi.  p.  381.) 

11.  Qnataor  Novi  Teatamenti,  Evangelia  reeenanit  et  com 
Commentarua  perpetilia  edidlt  Car.  Freder.  Anguatos  FmiTscax. 
TomuB  L  Evangolium  MatUuei  complectena.  Lipsis,  1826, 8vo. 
Tom.  n.  Evangelia  Mard  et  Lues.    Lipei«»  1830,  8vo. 

The  grammatical  meaning  of  wofds  is  admirably  investigated  in 
this  work ;  bat  the  theological  interpretationa  are  m  the  veiy  worst 
style  of  the  neologian  school  of  Germany. 

12.  Annotations  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment By  M.  Blaitd,  D.D.  Vols.  L  and  II.  [comprising  the 
Gospels  of  8t  Matthew  and  8t  Mark.]  Camlnidge  and  Lon- 
don, 1828-29,  8vo. 

These  annotatiooa  are  designed  for  the  nse  of  students  at  the 
imiveruty,  and  of  candidates  for  holy  orders :  and  by  them  these 
T<dumes  may  be  profitably  consulted.  Dr.  Bland  has  drawn  his 
materials  from  the  stores  of  our  best  old  English  divines,  and  has 
occasionally  illustrated  and  confirmed  his  interpretations  of  particu- 
lar passages  by  apposite  quotations  from  the  (atnen  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 

12*.  An  Exposition  of  the  Go^ls  of  8t  Matthew  and  8t 
Mark,  and  of  some  other  detached  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  By 
the  Bev.  Richard  Watsov.    London,  1833,  royal  8vo. 

The  sole  object  of  this  learned  and  original  work  is  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  this  means  to  lay  the  foundation, 
rather  than  sugaest  thioae  fwactical  and  pious  uses  to  which  they 
must  be  appliM,  if  thmr  make  us  **  wise  unto  salvation.**  The 
author  has  aimed  to  afiord  help  to  the  attentive  general  reader, 
whenever  he  should  come  to  a  term,  phrase,  or  a  whole  passage, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious,  and  to  exhibit  the  true  theo- 
logy of  the  sacred  volume.  The  notes,  therefore,  itre  brief  upon 
the  plainer  passages,  and  most  copious  whera  explication  appeared 
necessary.  No  veal  difieulty  hag  been,  evaded.  The  aumor  had 
eoniempiated  the  wriung  of  expository  notes  on  the  entire  New 
Testament;  but  lived  only  to  complete  his  commentai^  on  the 
Gospels  of  St  Matthew  ana  St  Mark,  and  on  Luke  L — xiii.  15.  and 
Rom.  i. — ili.  21. 

mm  XATTBxw  Airn  saxkt  xahk. 

13.  CaroU  Marie  nx  Vbil  Explicatio  Litteralis  Evangelii  ae- 
condom  Matthsam  et  Maream,  ex  ipaia  Scripturarum  fontibna, 
EbnBorum  ritibua  et  idiomatia,  velerum  et  recentiorum  monu- 
mentis,  emta.    Londini,  1678,  8vo. 

14.  Jacob!  ELavxRi  Commentariua  in  Evangelia  Matthei  et 
MarcL    ZwoUb,  1767,  et  annis  sequentibna.    8  vols.  4to. 

SAIKT   XATTHSW. 

15.  A  New  Yeiaion  of  Saint  Matthew'a  Gospel,  with  Seleet 
Note^ ;  wherein  the  vendon  ia  vindicated,  and  the  sense  and 
parity  of  several  words  and  expressions  in  the  Original  Greek 
an  settled  and  illustrated.  By  Daniel  Scott,  J.U.I).  London, 
1741,  4to. 

16.  Gottfridi  Olxabii  Obaerratbnea  ad  Eraageliam  Mattlun. 
Upsia,  1743,  4to. 

Professor  J.  B.  Carpoov  mentions  this  as  an  excellent  commenta- 
IT  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

17.  J.  C.  Pomxs  Commentariua  in  Sanctum  Jeaa  Christ! 
EvangeUum  secundum  Matthcum,  etiam  collatum  cum  erangi^ 
Uo  Marci,  Luce,  et  Joannis,  in  lis  qua  habent  oonmiania,  necnon 
in  sanctum  Jesu  Christi  Evangelium  aecundum  Marcum,  Lucanu 
et  Joannem.    Mechlinic,  1823,  12mo. 

18.  Eocardi  Leighitsbi  de  tempore  Magorom,  hoc  est,  quo 
Magi  ex  oriente  recens  natum  Christum  Bethlehem!  adorilrint, 
Commentatio  Analyttca.    Amstett  1655,  12mo. 

19.  Commentado  de  Yi  et  Momento  Infimticidii  Herodiani 
in  Historia  Jesu  Christi.   Auctore  T.  L.  Bastz.   Jenn,  1823, 4to. 

20.  H.  P.  T.  VxEHoxvKK  Dispatatio  Theologica  de  Preca- 
tione  Dominica.    Lugdum  Batavorum,  1929,  4to. 

21.  Commentatio  de  Solenni  Jean  Christi  in  Urbem  Hieroflo- 
'lymitaram  Introitu.  Auctore  T.  P.  C.  HurnxcorxB.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenum,  1829,  8vo. 

22.  F.  G.  Nicola!  ScniireAn  Commentatio  de  Sensu  Loci 
Matt  xxX  37—40.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1822,  4to. 

23.  Do  ConstUo  et  Cauaia  Proditionis  Judo  Dissertatio.  Ano- 
loie  Jooepho  Fkuxvcxt.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1829,  8vo. 

BAIHT  XABK. 

24.  'Georgii  Friderici  Hkvpxlii  Commentariui  in  EvangeUum 
Argentorati  (Stnaburg),  1716, 8vo. 


Carpaoiv  has  indicated  tbia  CcmraeDtaiy  aa  beiqg  an  excdbaf 
;  we  have  never  aeen  it 

25.  A  Critical  Easay  on  the  Go^  of  8t  Luke,  liy  Bi 
Frederick  ScaxxixmicAcnB.  With  an  Introdoctkn  hj  the 
Tranalator  [the  Rev.  Connop  Thiriwall,  M.A.],  eontabaiikg  m 
account  of  the  Controversy  reapecting  the  OrigiB  of  tfie  Thns 
first  Gospels  ainoe  Bishop  Marah'a  Diaaeitatioii.  Lcmdoo,  1928^ 
8vo. 

Dr.  Schleiermacher  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  moat  diatin 

Sished  Greek  scholan  m  Gennany ;  of  this  work  the  reaMler  wOi 
d  a  copious  aceount  together  with  a  raliitation  of  Dr.  &'a  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  in  the  Britiah  Critic  wad 
Theological  Review  for  October,  1887.  p[».  342~39a  The  trambr 
tor's  Introduction  is  an  admirable  disquisition  for  the  variety  of 
important  information  which  it  condenses  into  a  small 

26.  Sam.  Frid.Nath.  Moai  PkelectioDea  in  Lnoe 
edidit  C.  A.  Donat    Lipais,  1795,  8vo. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  with  Engliah  Notea^  By  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Majob,  A.M.    London,  1826,  8vo. 

This  work  ia  avowedly  designed  for  students,  who  may  not  kaic 
access  to  more  bulky  or  more  expensive  publicitlons.  Mr.  Major 
has  availed  himself  of  eMery  accessible  source  for  the  elucidatkfi 
of  the  evangelist  ,*  and  has  succeeded  in  comprising  within  &« 
compass  of  a  single  volume  that  information,  vrhich  the  inexpen- 
enced  student  could  not  otherwise  obtain  wirhoot  great  rcaearck 
and  expense.  The  notes  have  been  compiled  principally  nick  a 
view  to  the  divinity  examinations  in  the  univenity  of  Cambridgfe 
The  volume  is  beautifully  printed. 

28.  Scholia  in  Luca  EvangeUum,  ad  aupplendoa  refiqaoraa 
Interpretum  Commentarioa,  acripait  Fxidericua  Aagiastns  Bobmk- 
MAKir.  AoeeaBemnt  cons  aecunde  ad  Actorum  cap.  XIX.  aqq. 
et  de  Glosaematia  Novi  Tcatamenti  caut^  dijodicandia  Dwifitatia 
Lipsia,  1830,  8vo. 

These  annotations  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  are  atnetly  pfailokK 
gical,  and  illustrate  numerous  passages  which  preceding  commaB> 
tators  had  passed  by.  The  dissertation  on  the  Uosoela,  which  coioe 
critics  imagine  to  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  particularly  valuable. 

29.  Adrian!  Leonard!  Vander  Book  Mxscb  Interpietatie 
Hymn!  Zacharis,  quam  Lucas  servavit,  Evang.  L  67 — ^79.  Lug- 
dun!  Batavorum,  1817,  4to. 

30.  Dissertatio  Theologica  inaugunlis  de  Hymno  Maris, 

quam publico  examin!  submittit  Nicolans  Henricua  Taiant 

2uBLi.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  8vo. 

The  first  part  ef  this  dissertation  contains  a  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hymn  of  Mary  (Luko  L  46—55.) ;  and  the  tec-ond 
part  investigates  its  sources,  poetical  structure,  and  the  doctrine 
which  it  teaches,  vix.,  the  acknowledgment  and  celebration  of  tbs 
providence  of  God,  and  the  advent  of  the  Mesaiah  who  was  pr»> 
mised  to  the  patriarchs. 

81.  De  ProeuntOTB,  Parabola  Jean  Chriali  ex  Re  Proviodali 
Romanorum  illustrate,  Commentatio  Historico-Exegetica  ad  Luc 
XVL  1-^9.    Attctora  C.  G.  L.  Gbossxabst.    LipaiaB,  1824, 4toi 

32.  Chr.  God.  Klibckbabbt,  super  PBraboIlL  Jesa  Christi  di 
Homine  Divite  et  Lazaro  in  Evangelio  Luce,  ea|i.  XVI.  19—41. 
oonsignatd,  Commentatio.    Lipais,  1831,  4lo. 

SAIBT  JOBK. 

33.  Carol!  Wilhelmi  Stbokck  Specimen  Hemieneatico-TV»> 
logicum  de  Doctiina  et  Dictione  Johannia  ApoatoU.  Trajecti  sd 
Rhenum,  1797. 

34.  Joannis  Clabissx,  Pro  Evangel!!  Joanne!  ATeENTElA 
Diascrtatio  Critico-Theologica.    Harderovid,  1806,  8vo. 

36.  Carol!  Gottlieb  Bbxtscbbxidxb  ProbalNlia  de  Evangelii 
et  Epiatolarum  Joannis  Apostoli  Indole  et  Origine.  Lipsia^ 
1820,  8vo. 

36.  CaroU  Gulielmi  Stxib,  Authentia  Evangelii  Josnnis  con* 
tra  Bretschneideri  Objectiones  defense.  Additur  Specimen  Nori 
Lexici  Joannei.    Brandenburg!,  1821,  8vow 

This  publication  contains  a  satialactory  vindication  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  writing^  of  Saint  John,  against  the  objections  «  Dr. 
Bretschneider ;  who,  m  his  '  Probabilia,'  had  asserted,  contraiy  to 
all  evidence,  that  the  writings  which  bear  that  apostle's  name  vrere 
compiled  after  his  decease  by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the  begin- 
nii^  of  the  second  century,  who  passed  himself  for  the  opostfe!' 

>In  the  Jena  Litersry  Gazette  for  January,  1827  (Supptt.  No.  I A  it  is 
stated  that  Dr.  Bretschneider,  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  2d  edkion  of  his  IUnd> 
buch  der  Docniatik  (Manual  of  Dogmatic  Theologj),  deelares,  that  in  hk 
bibUcal  criticisms  he  has,  without  anj  hesitation,  used  as  genuine  sonrcet 
the  writings  of  9L  John ;  Decanse  the  doubts  respecting  the  genuiaeBea 
uf  those  writings,  which  he  some  time  since  laid  before  the  pabfie,  wert 
r^arded  by  him  merely  as  suggestions  which  might  give  eceamoa  toi 
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The  til  iUlowing  pdblicatki&s  were  eSio  otteukmed  by  Dr.  Bret- 
■chneider'a  ProbBDiliiL 

37.  H.  A.  ScHOTT  Programma,  que  examlnentar  dubitationoB 
%]iUBdtm  de  authentia  Evangelii  Joannui  miperrime  ex  prioriboi 
quatuor  capitibue  a  Bretachneidero  ezcttata.    Jene,  1820,  4tO. 

88.  Th.  Pb.  Cb.  KAisxm  CommentatioDea  IH.  de  apologetieis 
Evangelii  Joannei  oonflliifl  authentiam  ejui  commonstranttbua. 
£r)angB,  1821-24--2<»,  4to. 

39.  A.  F.  G.  M.  Glasxr  Diisertatio  Exegetico-Hietorica  de 
Jobanne  apoatolc^  EvangelU,  qaod  ejiu  nomen  pns  le  fert,  Tero 
auctore,  regpcctu  rMseDtionim  qaarundam  dubitationnm  atqae 
dinunatioDum.    Hebnatadii,  1823, 4to. 

40.  A.  Tb.  CALXBXite»  De  antiquiaaimia  Patram  pro  Evan- 
gclii  Joannei  AvBvnU  Teatunoniia.  LipeuB  et  Hamburgi,  1823, 
^lio. 

.41.  Mtcba&Ua  Wxbxbi  Authentia  Capitia  UUimi  Evangelii 
Johannia,  bujuaque  Evangelii  U>tuia»  et  Prima  Jobannia  Epiatols, 
Argumentoniin  Intemontra  Usu  vindicata.    Halia,  1823,  8vo. 

42.  Leonardi  UaTsmii  Commentatio  Critica,  in  qua  Jobannia 
Evangelium  genuinam  eaae,  ex  comparatia  lY.  Evangelionim  de 
eoBn&  ultimi  et  de  paaaione  Jeau  Cbriati  narrationiboa,  oatenditur. 
Turici,  1829,  8to. 

43.  De  Authentic  Capitia  XXT.  Evangelii  Joannei,  e  aola 
orationia  indole  judicanda.  Scripeit  J.  C.  L.  HAsnacKx.  Lip- 
aiB,  1818, 8vo. 

44.  An  Exposition  of  tbe  Ghwpel  of  Jeaaa  Christ  according 
to  John.  By  George  Hutchxsov,  Minister  of  tbe  Goapel  at 
Edinburgh.    London,  1667,  folio. 

A  book  not  of  common  occurrence :  it  containa  many  valuable 
observations. 

45.  Commentariua  Analytico-Exegeticua,  tarn  llteralia  quam 
realia,  Evangelii  aecandum.  Johannem.  Authore  Fied.  AdoU 
Laxpx.    Amateladami,  1724 — 1786,  3  vola.  4to. 

This  ia  unquestionably  the  moat  valuable  work  on  Saint  John*s 
Gospel  that  was  ever  pablished ;  evorf  thing  whicfh  tbe  learned 
author  could  possibly  collect,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  evangelist, 
being  here  concentrated.  It  is,  however,  a  work  better  adapted  to 
the  fna<Mre  scholar  than  to  the  student  in  divinity,  who  may  not 
always  be  able  to  select  with  judgment  from  these,  ample  tomes. 
Lampe  alsn  composed  tw*o  qufurtu  volumes  of  Dissertaiiones  Philo- 
logico-TheologicsB,  on  Saint  John*s  Gospel,  which  wers  published 
ib  1737,  by  Dr.  Gerdes.    They  are  replete  with  solid  erudition. 

45*.  Parapbrasia  Evangelii  Jobannia,  cum  Notis  et  Canta- 
brigienaia  Codicia  Latino  Textu,  a  Joanne  Salomone  Sbxlxbo. 
Hake,  1771,  8vo. 

.  Semler  waa  one  of  the  most  celebrated  biblical  critica  of  Ger- 
many, daring  the  last  century :  his  writings,  which  illustrate  with 
great  ability  many  philoloffical  difficulties,  bear  a  high  price ;  but 
De  espoused  suca  rational  dogmas,  in  certain  points  of  doctrine, 
which  are  of  fundamental  importance,  that  the  student  cannot  be 
too  much  on  his  guard  against  them. 

.  46.  8am.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mom  Recitatumea  in  Enmgelittm 
Joannia ;  animadveraionea  aubjedt  Tho.  Imm.  DindorC  PragSy 
1795,  8vo.    Lipsias  1808,  8vo. 

■  47.  Notea,  Critical  and  Diaaertatory,  on  the  Gospel  and 
Epiatlea  of  Saint  John.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Sbxphxbd,  DJ).  FJLS. 
London,  1796,  4to. 

,  Though  bearing  the  date  of  1796,  thia  volume  waa  not  published 
qntil  the  year  1801.  See  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  xixviii.  pp.  145—160. 

48.  Carol!  TiTTXAsiri  Meletemata  Sacra,  stve  Commentarius 
Ezegetico-Critioo-Dogmaticua  in  Evangelium  Joannia.  Lipain, 
1816,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  superintendent  of  the  Diocese  of 
Dresden.  Without  vouching  for  every  opinion  Dr.  Tittmann  has 
offered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  work  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  roost  valuable  commentary  on  Saint  J^n's  Gospel 
extant  in  the  compass  of  a  single  8vo.  volume ;  and  though  it  does 
not  render  Lampe'a  expensive  work  unneceaiary,  it  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  this,  where  the  student  cannot 
obtain  access  to  it. 

49.  Symbols  ad  Interpretationem  Evangelii  Johannis  ex  Mar- 
qnoribua  et  Nmnia,  maxinie  Grsda.  Auctore  Fr.  Muhtxb. 
Haunis,  1826, 4to. 

,  50.  Diaputatio  Theologica  inaagnralitf  de  Pietio,  statuendo 
Frecationi  Jeau,  qus  continetur  Cap.  XVII.  Evangdio  Jobannia, 

more  mlntite  and  fundamental  InvesCigatton  of  ihe  prooft  of  such  genuine- 

Dens,  which  proofs  St  thai 

and  aUo  because  he  trusted 

\ar  tbe  publications  respecting  .     . . 

fiose  wliich  were  snnouueed  as  preparing  for  publication. 


qtiam pablico    examinx    submitlit  Ii^.)laiis   Jaeoblu 

A  AMAHS.    Lugduni  Batavonim,  18S9,  8vo.  % 

An  academical  dissertation  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  Theology, 
in  the  university  of  Leyden.  After  treating  on  the  author  of  die 
sublime  jorayer,  oonuined  in  the  seventeenth  Chapter  of.St.  John*a 
Gospel,  Dr.  Aarland  proceeds  to  give  an  exoosition  of  it,  and  con* 
eludes  with  a  practical  view  of  the  example  which  it  affi>rds  to 
Christians,  with  regard  to  the  things  for  which  they  ought  to  prey, 
as  well  as  the  words  and  temper  with  which  they  ought  to  ofler 
their  supplicationa. 

TBX  ACTS  OP  TEX  APOSTLXa. 

61.  Disaertatio  de  Lues  a^Kirm^U  in  conscribendo  Actoura 
Apoatolorum  Libro.  Scripait  Adrianua  Comeliua  de  MxiJixm. 
HagD  Comitum,  1837, 8vo. 

52.  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  tbe  Chronology  of  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostlea  and  of  8t.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  Edwaid 
BuxTov,  D.D.    London,  1890,  8vo. 

68.  The  Apostolical  History  of  Mr.  Cradock,  Dr  Benson's 
Hiatory  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Sevan's 
Life  of  Paul,  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  p.  6S* 
of  thia  Appendix,  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  thu  plac^  among 
those  writera  who  have  materiaUy  illustrated  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostlea. 

64.  Caaparia  Sraxsoxia  Commentariua  Practicua  in  Acto- 
rum  Apoatolorum,  per  Lucam  Evangelistam  descriptorum,  capita 
priora  sededm.  Amatelodami,  1658,  4to.  Ejusdem,  Commen- 
tariua in  capita  duodedm  poateriora.  Amstelodami,  1659,  4to. 
HaifaiB,  1717,  4to. 

This  work  originated  in  the  author's  sermons  (in  Dutch)  on  tho 
Acts  of  the  Apostles:  they  were  afterwards  translated  into  Latin, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Streso's  work  is  commended  by  VValchius  for  its  learn- 
ing and  piety. 

66.  Caroli  Maria  nx  Yxix  Acta  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  ad 
lltteram  expUcata.    Londini,  1084,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  Dr.  de  Veil's  expository  publi- 
cations ;  it  was  translated  into  English,  and  entitled  A  Jjiteral  £*- 
planation  of  the  Acts  tjf  the  Holy  ApogtUf,  WriUen  in  Latine^  h^ 
C.  M.  du  Veilj  jD.D.,  now  trttndaied  into  EngUtk  out  of  a  copy 
careftJly  revieioed  and  corrected  6y  the  Anthor.  To  which  ie  adaed 
a  learned  DiMeertalum  about  Baphem  for  the  Dead.  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
Written  in  Latine,  by  the  fcanouM  FredericuM  Spanhemiut,  FiliuSt 
London,  1685,  8vo. 

66.  Joannia  Psabsoitii  d.T.P.  Cestriensis  naper  Epiaoopi 
Lectiones  in  Acta  Apostoloram.    Londini,  1688,  4to. 

These  lectures  are  prefixed  to  Bishop  Pearson's  Opera  Chrono- 
logica  edited  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  Londini,  1G88,  4to.  They  extend 
firom  the  first  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , 
and  (as  may  be  expected)  contain  mony  valuable  critical  and 
chronological  observations  for  the  elucidation  of  St.  Luke's  nar 
ralive. 

.  67.  The  Hurtory  of  the  Acta  of  the  Holy  Apostles  confirmed 
Irom  other  authors,  and  considered  as  full  evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Christianity.  By  Richard  Biscox,  D.D.  London,  174^  3 
vols.  8vo.    Oxford,  1829,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

This  learned  and  elaborate  wx>rk  contains  the  substance  of  Dr 
Bisooe's  sermons  preached  at  Mr.  Boole's  lecture  between  the 
years  1736  and  17^  Dr.  Doddridge  frequently  refers  to  it  as  a 
work  of  ffreat  utility,  and  as  showing,  in  the  roost  convincing 
manner,  now  incontestaUy  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  demonstrata 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  Oxford  reprint  is  beautifully  ete> 
cuted. 

68.  Acta  Apoatolorum  Greoe,  perpetud  annotatione  illluatrati 
a  Car.  Hen.  HstxnicBS.    Gottings,  1809,  2  parts  or  voUk  8va 

This  forms  a  part  of  Koppe's  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  notes,  mentioned  in  pp.  127, 123.  of  this  Appendix.  Some  of 
the  expositions  in  this  work  are  characterized  by  that  lax  systeix 
of  interpretation  which  is  odopted  by  Some  modem  expositors  and 
critics  in  Germany,  and  against  which  the  student  cannot  be  tott 
much  upon  his  guard. 

69.  Actiona  of  the  Apostlea,  tranalated  from  the  original 
Greek,  by  the  Rev.  John  Willi  a,  BJ).    London,  1789,  8vo. 

This  work  "  is  divided  into  several  sections,  to  which  are  added 
notes,  styled  Prooft  and  Illustrations.    Some  of  the  author's  alten^ 
tions,  we  think,  are  real  impmveraents ;  others,  the  contrary 
some  are  very  fanciful ;  and  there  are  others  for  which  we  cannot 
at  all  account*'    (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  154.) 

60.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Moat  Versio  et  Bxplicatio  Actnnm 
Apoatolioorum.  Edidit,  animadversiones  recentiorum  suaaque 
adjecit,  Gottlob  Iminanue!  Dindorf.    Lipsie,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo. 

61.  npASElS  TflN  AnO^TOAHN.  Acta  Apoatotorum.  Va* 
riorum  Notis  turn  Dictionem  turn  Materiam  illustrantibus  suaa 
adjecit  Haatinga  Roaiirsoir,  MA.    Cantabrigis,  1824^  8vo. 
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This  iMMitiiiUy  •zaonted  edition  of  Ihe  Acta  of  the  ApoBtln 
JSDtainB  the  text  of  Grietbech,  (Vom  which  the  editor  hai  very 
nrely  deviated ;  and  beneath  it  are  placed  critical  and  philological 
Scholia.  "  This  edition  ii  well  calculated  to  illiwtrate  me  peculiar 


ittaH  compaai  much  is  contained ....  We  should  laegijie  it  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  college>lectmee  and  of  puUie  schools, 
as  intended  by  the  writer  ^-nuid  it  b  a  book  which  the  more 
advanced  critic  mav  add  with  advantage  to  his  libmfy."  (Vllnrenal 
Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.) 

63.  D.  Paulus  Apostolus  in  Man,  quod  none  Venetiia  Sinus 
didtur,  Neufirague,  et  Melita  Dalmatenaia  Insula  post  nauirm- 
fium  Hospes ;  sive  de  Genuine  Significata  doonim  Looorum  in 
Actibus  ApostoUds,  cap.  XXYll.  27.  cap.  XXVIIL  1.  In- 
apectionefl  Anticritica.  Auctore  Ignatio  Gxoboio.  Venetiis, 
irao,  4to. 

The  author  of  this  learned  treatise  supports  the  notion,  which 
vfas  afterwards  maintained  by  Mr.  Bryant,  that  the  island  on  which 
St.  Pttul  was  wrecked  was  not  Malta,  but  Melita  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea*  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

'68.  M.  G.  G.  KuGHLiB  de  aimo,  quo  Paaliia  Aposloliis  ad 
Sacn  CbrfstianA  convemif  eat,  ComnieDtalio.  Ltpeia!,  1828,  Svo. 

64.  Arnold!  Gulielmi  Hasei^ab  Dissertatio  Exegetica  de 
nonnollia  Aetoom  Apostolorum  et  Epistolanim  Panlinarum  ad 
hiitoriam  Ptuli  partiDeiitibiui  loots.  Lugdoni  Bttavonun,  1806, 
8vo. 

'  65.  Specimen  Academicnm  Inniiguirale  de  Orelione  Paul! 

Apostoli  Athenis  habita,  quod publico  examint  submittit 

Janoi  Adolphos  Ah8»ach.    Lugduni  BatatMum,  1621^  4to. 

\*  Many  valuable  philological  and  historical  illustrations  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  likewise  io  be  found  in  Johannis  Enesti 
Immanuelis  Walchii  Dissertationso  in  Acta  Apostolorum.  Jena, 
1756-69.  3vols.4to. 

COXXBirrATOBS  OV  TBI  WHOLX   OB  OBSAtlB  VABT  Of  TBI 
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66.  Joachimi  Laboii  Commeotatio  Historioo-Hermeneiitica 
de  Vita  et  Epiitolis  apostoli  Pauli,  ita  adomata,  ut  isagogen 
generalem  et  specialem  historico-cxegeticam  prsbeat  in  Acta 
Apostolorum  et  Pauli  Epistolas,  necnon  in  ipsam  Hermeneuti- 
cam  Sacram.    Hals,  1718,  4to. 

A  most  valuable  work,  which  it  not  of  oommon  occurrence ; 
both  Walchius  and  Michaelis  concur  in  stating  that  it  throws  great 
.ight  on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  of  which  it  presents  very  copious  analy- 
ses. The  Appendix  contains  similar  analyses  of  the  epistles  of 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude;  and  also  numerous  aphorisms  on  tfie  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  particularly  of  the  phraseology  of 
St  Paul's  Epistles.  The  latter  were  corrected,  enlarged,  ana  re- 
printed at  Halle,  in  1733,  in  a  separate  volume,  the  tiue  of  which 
IS  given  at  length  in  p.  98.    No.  24.  fupro. 

67.  Jo.  Prandsci  Bvsnxx  Eoclesia  ApoetolicB,  site  de  Statu 
Ecdesis  Christians  sub  Apoetolie  Gomtnentatio  Historieo^Dog- 
matioa;  qua  et  introductioiiis  loco  in  Epistolas  Pauli  eMero- 
rumque  apoetolumm  esse  queat    8vo.  Jens,  1729. 

Buddeus  has  briefly  treated  on  the  state  6f  the  Christian  Church 
during  Uie  apostolic  age,  with  great  judgment,  and  has  referred  to 
a  great  variety  of  useful  writers 

68.  Gulielmi  Estii  in  omnea  Pauli  et  aliomm  Apoetolomm 
Epiatolas  Conimentarius.    Paris,  1679,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  woHe,  which  Romanists  and 
Protestants  alike  concur  to  recommend  as  an  excellent  critical  help 
to  the  exposition  of  the  apoetolic  Epistles.  The  Prefoces  of  Estius 
are  particularlv  valuable.  A  very  useful  abridgment  of  this  work, 
as  well  as  of  tne  Commentary  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns Su  PavTs  EpitdeSt  was  published  by  John  Van  Gorcum,  at 
Antwerp,  in  1620,  9vo.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Lou  vain,  enti- 
tled— Epitome  commentariorum  Ouliehu  EttU  5.  Th.  DoetorU,  et 
Cem,  Jt  Laptde,  e  Soc.  Jeeu  TheolqgU  in  omnes  D.  PauU  £jnffoIa«, 

?T  Ja^nnem  d  Gorcum,  Pretbyterum,  caUecta.    EdiHo  nova,  D. 
louZi  textu  et  G.  Eetii  PrafecHanihut  tntcta*    Lotanii,  1754,  8va 

•  Though  not  a  eammeniaryi  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  au- 
thor csoDOt  pass  in  silence  Bisbof  Bomsss's  Imtia  PatMna^  eive  Intro- 
duetio  ad  Leetianem  Pauli  Bnittotarwn.  Londini,  18M,  12mo.  This  little 
vdume  contains,  1.  Pauli  Epistolam  ad  Phillppensei  Gnace  et  Anglice, 
earn  brevibos  notis  Kattneri ;  2.  Theophylar.ti  Prooeinla  Epistolanim : 
8.  EJaadem  hiterpretationem  Epistoltf  ad  PMUppeMes ;  4.  lUwemnttUert 
Scholia  ad  eandem.  Quibus  preeunt  Kuttneri  Obaervata  de  Idiomaiibus 
Nov!  Tesiaffi«ntl.  Thooi^  not  specified  In  the  tille-pue,  there  are  added 
two  valuable  extracts  from  Henry  Stepheoa's  and  oar  learned  country  aian 
Oalak9r'aDivaertatlanea  de  Stylo  Nov!  Teatamenti :  "  thus  collecting  some 
of  the  moat  valaable  illaatratlona  of  the  Htyle  of  St  Panl'a  Epistles  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  attentkm  of  the  atadent."  (Britlah  Critic,  O.  8.  vol.  xxv. 
p.  413.)  This  valuable  work  Is  ar  ^r&ent  oat  of  prfait,  and  extremely  scarce 
sad  dear. 


69.  BJH^IkatioB  des  EpHrei  ^e  Sain   FnL    Pur 
de  Pica,vievT.    Paris,  1706,  3  tomes,  Umow    1714,  4 
8vow    Tnjes,  18U,  4  toowa,  ISmo. 

This  is  an  abridgHient  of  a  larger  woA,  bt  the  si 
intimled  Epitlohrum  PauH  Apoetdi  Triplex  Etpomtioi,  Paiisiii^ 
1703,  folia  The  exposition  consists  of  three  pans,  viz.  U  An  analy- 
sis, eihibiting  the  older  and  connection  of  the  text ;  &  A  paraiAifaae 
expressing  in  few  wordfe  the  sentimctet  of  the  apostle  ;  and.  Si  A 
coomientary,  with  notes  on  obscure  or  diflfeult  naiaagca.  -  (Walehii 
Bibliotheca  Theologies,  vol.  iv.  p.  67&)  To  each  epiaile  ie  piefixed 
a  prefatory  account  of  its  occasion,  scope,  and  aigunient ;  and  each 
ciuii>ter  concludes  with  devotienal  and  preeiical  inferencca.  T%a 
reprint  at  IVoyes,  in  1896,  is  very  neatly  executed. 

70.  A  New  Ltieial  Translation,  Irom  the  Original  Gredt,  of 
all  the  Apostolical  Epietles;  Ividi  a  Commentary  vad  N;>ies» 
philological,  critical,  eipknatory,  and  practkaL  To  -which  is 
added,  a  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  PauL  By  JaAiee 
MACxmoBT,  B.D.  Bdinburgb,  1795,  4ti».  4  vola.  LonAm, 
1806,  8vo.  with  ^he  Greeh  Text,  6  Tola.  U  editioii,  wi^  the 
Life  of  the  Author.  m'Mo«r  the  Greek  Tasl^  in  8  ipolb  4lo.  and 
4  vols.  8to. 

This  work,  together  "with  thtf  hannbmr  noticed  in  jk  60^  of  iltua 
Appendix,  is  in  Bishop  TomUne's  list  <n  hooks  lor  cletgymem^-  A 
spiecimen  of  it,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Tbisssalftmah%  was 

Eublisbed  in  4to.  in  1787 ;  and  th«  work  itself,  we  are  infiiiiasil  in 
^r.  M.*s  Life  (vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  xy.),  was  the  vnrefaitting  labooj  of 
nearly  thirty  yean,  during  which  period-  aeidoBi  less  tnan  eleven 
hours  a  day  were  employed  on  it.  **  We  apprehend  that  few  per- 
sons who  snail  peruse  tins  work  with  oenipeieBt  jwigmeiit  and  dae 
respect  for  the  sacred  writings,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledce  th&i 
Dr.  M.  is  also  entitled  to  atmrobation  and  applause,  as  a  laithfol 
translator,  a  learned  and  able  commentator,  alld  a  piotts  divtBe.** 
(BfoQthly  Review,  N.  8.  vol.  xviti.  p.  411.)  **  it  ia  a  vtvrk  of  theo- 
logical labour  not  often  paralleled,  and  an  ample  store Iwse  of 
onervations  to  exercise  not  only  the  student,  mu  the  adept  ef 
divinity.  If  we  do  not  always  implicitly  coincide  with  the  anther 
in  opinion  (which,  in  such  various  matter,  cannot  reasonab^  be 
expected),  we  can  alvrays  praiae  his  diltgenee,  hie  learning,  and  his 
piety;  qualities  which  confer  rio  triflin|[  rank  on  any  scriptural 
interpreter  or  commentator.*'  (British  Criuc,  OlS.  vot  vli  ^maco 
p.  ii.) 

71.  A  Faiaphniie  and  AnnotatioDa  nptn  all  St-PhnPa  Epm- 
tiea.  Done  by  several  eminent  men  at  Oxford.  Conaclad  and 
in^roved  by  the  late  Rig^t  Rev.  and  learned  I>r.  Fbi.%  Bishop 
of  Oxford.    London,  1703,  3d  edition,  8vo. 

**  Fell  on  the  Epistles  is  very  short ;  but  most  of  bs  aotea  are 
worthy  of  remark.  The  collection  of  parallel  Scriptures  is  jodi> 
cioos,  and  the  translation  f  n  some  plam  altered'  mt  the  better." 
(Dr.  Doddridge.) 


7S.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistlei  of  8ai«t  Paul  ta 
the  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthiana,  Romans,  Bphcaiana.  To 
which  is  prefixed.  An  Essay  lor  the  nndeiatanding  of  Wnl 
Paul's  Epistles,  by  ctmsulting  St.  Paul  himselC  By  Jc^  Locke. 
London,  1783, 4to.  (Works,  voL  uL)  t  aim 
4to.  and  8vo. 


73.  A  Paraphraae  and  Notee  on  the  EpiiAlea  af  Sauat  Paul  to 
the  ColosaianB,  Philippiantf,  and  HebfMrs,  after  the  fawner  ef 
Mr.  Locke.  To  which  are  annexed,  aeveral  Critical- Dimtrta- 
tions  on  Particahr  Parts  of  Scnptoia^  Ac  Ac  By  the  lata 
reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Jamefe  Pixncx,  ef  Elzon.  Ijondoa, 
1773,  second  edition,  4to. 

74.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notee  on  the  Epistlea  of  Skint  Panl  to 
the  ThAsalonians,  Timothy,  Philemon^  and  Titiis;  and  the 
Seven  Catholic  Epistlea  by  Jamea,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  dec 
dbc  By  George  BxirBosr,  D.]>.  London,  nbi,  1756,  hasi  edi- 
tions, 3  vols.  4to.  • 

"  Locke,  Pierce,  and  Benson  make  up  a  complete  oonmeaiary 
on  the  Epistles;  and  are  indeed  all  in  the  number  of  the  moat 
ingenioua  commehtators  I  have  ever  read.  They  plainly  theoght 
very  closely,  and  attended  much  to  connection,  wnich  they  have 
often  set  in  a  most  clear  view.  But  they  all  err  in  too  gnat  a 
ibndneas  for  new  interpretations,  and  in  supposing  the  design  of 
the  apostles  less  general  than  it  smms  to  baTO  been.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  Benson  illustrates  the  spirit  of  Paul  sometimes  in  an 
admirable  manner,  even  beyond  any  former  writer.  Sea  evpecially 
his  Epistle  to  Philemon."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

75.  A  Practical  Paraphrase  on  the  Epblka  of  Samt  Paid  to 
the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  after  the 
manned  of  Dr.  Clarke*a  Phhiphrasa'  on  -  the  Fom*  Svangeliato. 
London,  1744,  8vo. 

76.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apoatle  trandated,  wilb  an  Ex* 
position  and  Notes.  B^^  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  BxLsaAX.  y^tff^dwi. 
1822.  2  vols.  4to.  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
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Mr.  Bekbam  is  one  of  the  reputed  edit9n  of  the.  **  Improved 
Veltion"  of  the  New  Toetament,  noticed  in  f  189.  npra.  This 
«xpo0itioD  of  St  Fkut't  Epiitlee  (which  ie  noticed  here  only  that 
the.fiuthor  may  not  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  ii)  is  exe- 
cuted on  the  same  principlea.  Able  critiouea  on  it  may  be  seen  ip 
Che  Eclectic  Review  for  May  and  June,  1623,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  thirteenth  volnme  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  (in  reply  to  which  Mr.  Qebham  published  **  A 
Vindication,"  in  1825),  and,  lastly,  in  the  twenty^second  volume  of 
the  British  Review.  Some  very  acute  and  learned  observationSi 
^zposin^  Mr.  Belsham's  emioeous  interpretations,  will  be  found,  in 
the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  the  year  1827. 

77.  Gottlob  Chiistiam  Stsse,  Interpretatio  Epistolanim 
Pavli  ad  Philii^nsea,  ad  GolOHeneee,  et  ad  Philemoneoi»  .«c 
etiftm  in  Epistolam  Jacobt.    8vo. 

These  valuable  philological  commentaries  on  the  above-mentioned 
Epistles  are  inserted  in  the  fint  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Slonr's 
Opuacula  AcatUmin  ad  Intermxtaiionem  JUHrorum  Sacroriim  perti' 
nenUa,  8vo.  Tubingen,  1796, 1797.  Vol.  ii.  of  iheearae  collection  also 
contains  some  valuable  kiiimictil  noiice»,  which  materially  contri- 
bute to  elucidate  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  We.are 
further  indebted  to  the  same  learned  author  for  a  similar  philologi- 
cal .commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Vel- 
Chusen's  and  KuiaiieV*  collection  of  CommenUOioMt  TheoUgicm, 

76.  Vendo  Latina  Eplatolamm  Noyi  Testament!,  perpetua 
Annotatione  illustrataa  Godc^.  3igwizu  Iasfis.  .Lipsio,  voL  i« 
1793;  vol.  il  1797,.8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work,  very  materially  enlarged  and  cor- 
recledi  waa  publidied  at  Leipeic,  in  1821i 

78*.  Cotnmenlaiiua.  Perpetiiiis..  in  ^ecam  ApootoU  Pauli  quaa 
vulgo  dicunt  Epistolas  Minorea.  Edidit  Joannes  Fridericus 
WiXHSART.    6odu»,  18L6,8vo. 

A  useful  and  unpretending  little  volume,  expressly  designed  for 
those  who  may  not  have  the  means  of  procuring  larger  and  more 
eipenaive  commentaries.  The  author  professes  to  have  selected 
his  materials  from  the  best  commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
widi  whose  annotations  he  has  interwoven  his  own  remarks.  He 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previous  labours  of  Koppe  and 
Rosenmitller ;  and  references  are  introduced  to  those  authors  who 
have  particularly  illustrated  texts  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 

79.  Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  being  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Elsley's  Annotations  on  the  Goepels  and  Acts,  and  principally 
designed  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Hofy  Orders.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Sladb,  MA.    London,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

80.  A  Paraphrastic  Translatioa  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  with 
Notes.  By  Philip  Nicholas  8auTTLBwoBTn,D.D.  Oxfonland 
London,  1829,  8vo. 

This  admirably  executed  work  is  offered  by  its  learned  author 
expressly  for  the  use  of  inexperienced  biblicaf  students  and  of  ge- 
neml  readexs.  He  states  his  design  ,to  be  io  '^  give  breadth  tuid 
prominence  to  those  minute  but  necessary  links  of  reasoning,  which 
are  often  so  cursorily  glanced  at  bv  the.  writers  as  to  escape  the 
observation  of  persons  not  in  the  nabit  of  pursuing  an  elaborate 
argument  through  its  finest  details ;  to  fill  up  those  lacunae  of  in- 
ference, the  implied  pUrpoit  of  which*  Uiongh  necessarily  sugeested 
by  the  context  to  the  eiperienced  dialectician,  does  net  always 
present  itself  to  others  lees  exercised  in  this  species  of  elliptical 
composition ;  and  to  supply  that  fluency  of  context,  by  which  even 
the  languid  and  desultoiy  reader,  when  indisposed  to  the  labour  of 
intense  thought,  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  chain  of  the  argument  and  of  the  oqject  of  the  writer." 
fret  pp.  xviL  xviii.  The  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  are  very 
properly  thrown  into,  the  margin ;  and  numeipus  notes  are  insertea, 
illustrating  the  scope  and  bearing  of  Uie  apostles'  reasoning;  which 
exhibit  in  a  com[)aratively  small  compass  the  .substance  of  much 
learned  and  laborious  research. 

.  81.  H.  A.  ScHOTT  et  J.  F.  WiirzxB  ComraentaTii  in  Libros 
Epistolioos  Novi  Testament!.  YoL  T.  Epistolos  ad  Galatas  et 
Thessalonicensee  continens.    Lipsie,  1834,  8vo. 

This  work  is  executed  upon  the  same  plan  as  KuinueFs  Com- 
mentaiv  on  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
noticed  in  p  131.  of  this  Appendix.  The  Greek  text  is  inserted  in 
the  commentary..  Vjpl.  I.,  which  is  all  that  has  hitherto  appeared, 
cbntains  the  commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  ana  Thea> 
ralpnians,  which  is  written  by  Dr.  Schott. 

82.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which 
is  added  a  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  RoBsaTS, 
MA.    Cambridge',  1800,  4to. 

Thouffh  not  a  commentary  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
this  wont  afibrds  so  valuable  a  help  towards  ascertaining  the  doc- 
trinal agreement  of  the  Epistles,  that  it  deserves  special  notice  in 
this  place.  See  a  farther  account  of  its  plan  and  execution  in  page 
G2..  of  this  Appendix. 

83.  Essays  on  some  of  the  Diffienltiea  in  the  Writings  of  St 
Paul.  By  Richard  Whatblt,  D.D.  [now  Archbishop  of  Dab- 
in.  j    LondoD|  1828, 8vo. 


84.  Apostolical  Preaching  considered  in  an  examination  of 
St.  Paors  Epistles.  By  John  Bird  Sdxnbh,  M.A.  [now  D.D. 
and  Bishop  of  Chester.]  London,  1815,  8vo*  and  numerow 
subsequent  editions. 

85.  The  Life  pf  Paul  the  Apostle^  with  Critical  and  Practical 
Remarks  on  his  Discourses  and  Writings.  By  Stephen  Abbivo* 
Toar,  D.D.    London,  1784,  8vo» 

86.  General  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  St  Paul  By 
John  HxT,  D.D.    Buckingham,  1811,  8vo. 

This  volume  was  not  printed  for  sale :  it  contains  many  pleosinf 
remarks  on  the  style  ana  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

nonAiri. 

87.  Jo.  Jac  Raxbacbii  Introductio  Historico-Theologica  in 
Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos.  A^jecta  est  Maitini  Lutheri  auiea 
prsfatio,  variis  observationibiM  ctxegeticis  atque  apologeticts  iiloi^ 
trata.    Hajs,  .1 737,  .8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  this 
introduction  may  very  advantageously  be  substituted  for  one.  Pro* 
fessor  Tholnck  has  justly  characterized  it  as  being  **  written  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject"  (Introd.  to  his  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Edinburgh,  1833.)  Not 
a  single  point  is  omitted  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  author 
time  ana  place  of  writing,  the  external  and  Biternal  irtate  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Rome,  the  scope  and  style  and  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  admirable  epistle.  The  preface  of  Luther  truly 
deserves  the  epithet  of  fofden.*  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  phraseo- 
logy of  the  apostle,,  and  nis  arguments. of  the  chapien  are  singulai^ 
ly  perspicuous.  In  our  analysis,  &c.  of  Saint  Paul's  .Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Rambach*s  publication, 

87*.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans*  By  John 
Calviv.  To  which  is  prefixed  his  Life  by  Theodore  JBezs, 
Translated  by  Francis  Sibson,  A.B.    London,  1834,  small  8vo» 

88.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^ 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  or  an 
Essay  to  explain  the  Gospel  Scheme  and  the  principal  Words 
and  Phrases  the  Apostles  have  used  in  describing  it  By  J.  Tat* 
lob,  D.D.    Second  and  best  edition,  1747,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  and  learned  work  appeared  in 
1745:  two  others  were  printed  in  the  years  1754  and  17b9.  Arch 
bishop  Magee  pronounces  the  system  developed  in  this  key  to 
be  "  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  accommodation  of  Scripture 
phrases  to  notions  utterly  repugnant  to  Christian  doctrine."  Dr 
Taylor's  scheme  (which  wss  Artan)  is  examined  by  Arehbp.  Ma 
gee  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp, 
181— 18a  199—201.  322^-333.  Dr.  Taylor's  work  contains,  hoW' 
ever,  several  valuable  philological  illustrations  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  ooune  of 
this  Introduction. 

89.  Clavia  Apostolica :  or  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings , 
being  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Scheme  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
principal  Words  and  Phrases  used  by  the  Apostles  in  describing 
it    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mbvsbax,  A.M.    London,  1821, 12mo. 

This  small  volume  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  which  the  late  Arehbp.  Magee  justly  pronounced 
to  be  "a  series  of  valuable  letters."  (On  me  Atonement,  vol.  ii. 
p.  344.)  **  Mr.  Mendham's  work  is  well  entitled  to  our  apftfobation, 
not  less  for  the  temperate  and  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, than  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  its  discussions 
relate."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxi.  p.  527.)  i 

90.  A  Paraphrase,  with  Critical  Annotations,  on  the  Epistler 
of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  By  Timothy  En- 
wians,  A.M.    London,  1762,  4to» 

We  notice  this  work,  which  is  judiciously  compiled  from  the  best 
previous  commentaries  on  these  two  Epistles,  because  it  is  occa* 
sionolly  to  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate.    "  The  author  appear^ 
us  to  have  been  a  person  of  learning,  judgment,  and  candour, 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings.    He  endeavours,  in  . 
first  place,  to  give  his  readers  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  Episti 
to  discover  the  true  occosiwi  of  the  apostle's  writing  it,  the  maiu 
subject  of  it^  the  principal  branches  ot  which  it  consists,  and  the 
sulxlivision  of  them  into  their  proper  sections,  paragraphs,  and 
periods ;  and  then  to  clear  up  the  connection  of  these  several  par* 
ticulars,  the  seeming  perplexity  of  the  arguments,  and  the  niaden 
force  of  the  reasonings,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  true  meaning  and 
coherence  of  the  whole  discourse  in  a  clear  light."    (Monthly  Re> 
view,  O.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  41^) 

91.  Jacob!  Wxx.i.aai  Adnotationes  in  Epistolam  Panli  ad 
Romanos.    Brunswick,  1754,  4to» 

92.  Jo.  Sol.  Sexlbbx  Paiaphrasis  Epistole  ad  Romanes,  cum 
Notis,  tronslatione  vetusta,  at  uissertatione  de  duplici  Appendice 
hi^ua  Epistolft,  in  capw  arr.  xvi    Hals,  1769,  small  8vo 
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Bemler  also  published  similar  paruhrases  on  the  ioUowintf  Epis- 
U«s :  viz.  1  &  2 Corinthians,  Hals,  1770, 1776 ;  GaUtiana, i6uri779 ; 
Jaines,  ibid.  1781 ;  1  Peter,  ibid.  1783 ;  2  Peter  and  Jude,  ibid.  1784 ; 
Revelation,  Neustadt,  1785,  and  1  John,  to  which  is  added  by  Pro- 
fessor Noesselt  a  Disquisition,  entitled  NamUio  de  Semlero  etui^ue 
meritii  in  interpretatione  S.  S.  8vo.  Riga,  1792.  Semler  totally  re- 
jects those  doctrines  concerning  original  sin,  ^ic  which  are  received 
as  orthodox  by  the  Protestant  churches.  His  works  are  all  scarce 
and  dear  in  this  country,— so  that  the  student  will  not  sustain  any 
loss  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  them.  , 

93.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Eleven  First  Chapters  of  Saint  Paul's 

Epistle  to  the  Romans.    By  the  Rev.  Tbomaa  Adax.    London, 

1771, 8vo. 

**  This  appears  to  be  the  perlbrmance  of  a  sensible  man,  who  de- 
sires to  deliver  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  as  far  as  he  can  attain 
it,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  piety  among  men.  His  method  is, 
to  lay  a  small  number  of  verses  before  the  reader  at  one  view,  in 
which  are  inserted  a  few  words  to  illustrate  and  explain  them,  and 
then  he  adds  several  observations  upon  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
with  some  practical  remarlcs.  On  the  whole,  this  paraphrase,  not 
abounding  in  criticism,  as  some  might  expect,  eppean  however  to  be 
a  candid,  well-meant,  pmctical,  and  useful  performance."  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ilv*  pp.  400,  401.)  What  further  recommends 
this  useful  work  is,  the  low  price  at  which  it  may  frequently  be 
procured,  it  having  been  frequently  reprinted. 

94.  Chr.  Frid.  ^cnnfinii  Annotationea  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.    Lipdn,  1777, 8 vo. 

95.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mobi  Prslectiones  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanoa,  cum  ejoadem  versione  Latin&,  loconimque  quorundam 
Novi  Testament!  difficiliorum  interpretationo.  Edidit  J.  T.  T. 
Holtzapfcl.    Lipsia,  1794,  8vo. 

96.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanos*  Grsoe,  ex  recensione  novisai* 
ma  Griesbachii,  cum  commentario  perpetuo.  Edidit  Chr.  Fr. 
BoKHME.    Lipaia,  1806,  8vo. 

07.  Pauli  Epistola  ad  Romanos.  Interprete  Em.  Godofr.  Adol- 
pho  BocKXL.    Giy phis,  1821, 8vo. 

98.  Hof»  Romans :  or  an  Attempt  to  elucidate  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  an  original  Translation,  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  New  Divisions.  By  Robert  Cox,  M.A.  London, 
1824,  8vo. 

*'  While  possessing  merit  of  a  high  order,  it  is  entirely  free  from 
disi^ay.  The  simplicitv  of  the  author's  plan,  and  the  extremely 
juaicious  manner  m  which  he  has  executed  it.  entitle  him  to  a 
measure  of  our  pmise  which  we  have  not  often  an  occasion  of 
awarding."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  72.)  See  also  the 
Quarterly  Theological  Review,  v^l.  ii.  pp.  72 — ^76. 

99.  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  intended  to  assist 
Students  in  Theology,  and  others,  who  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Originals.  By  Samuel  H.  TuairsR,  D.D.  New  Yortc, 
1824,  8vo. 

These  **  Notes"  are  stncily  exeffetical,  not  polemical ;  and  are 
deeigned  to  explain  the  force  ancf  connection  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ments. This  ooject  is  completely  attained  by  Professor  Turner, 
who  has  mode  considerable  use  of  the  labours  of  the  German 
biblical  critics,  against  whose  extravagant  interpretations  and  cri- 
tiques he  has,  very  properly,  cautioned  his  readen.  A  translation 
of  Koppe's  Latin  Introa action  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  pre- 
fixed ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  well- written  "  Essay  for  the 
consideration  of  Theological  Students." 

100.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans ;  with  an 
Introduction,  Paraphrsae,  and  Notes.  By  C.  H.  Terbot,  A.M. 
London,  1828,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  bring  to|[ether  such  informa- 
tion OS  may  assist  young  students  of  divinity  in  obtaining  a  right 
underBtanding  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  way  of  ap- 
paratus towards  an  examination  of  the  Epistle,  the  author  has  p^ 
fixed,  1.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Acui  of  that  Apostle,  abridged 
from  Bishop  Pearson's  Annales  Paulini ;  2.  A  brief  Exposition  of 
the  occasion,  date,  and  genuineness  of  the  Epistle ;  3.  An  Analysis 
of  its  contents;  4.  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  meanins  of  the  the- 
oloffical  terms,  which  in  our  authorized  version  are  nnaered  jnMtify 
Knc[juttifration,faitK  2aw,  and  workt  of  the  law,fieth,  and  impute; 
and  5.  A  List  of  all  the  Pasraees  of  toe  Old  Testament  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  'The  Greek  toxt  fbllows,  according  to 
Dr.  Knappe's  third  edition  (Hale,  1824),  and  on  the  opposite  page 
is  given  the  author's  paraphrase.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
rrolfeccion  of  notes,  in  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Torrot  has 
availed  himself  of  the  previous  works  of  the  most  distinguished 
British  commentators  aud  divines,  and  also  of  the  philological 
labours  of  the  most  eminent  continental* critics.  **This  work  de- 
rives its  chief  commendation,  not  so  much  lor  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, as  Ibr  the  plan  of  study  which  it  opens  up  to  the  young 
divine;  showine,  by  a  very  successful  example,  the  aid  whicn  may 
he  brought  to  theological  investigation  from  the  stores  of  aeneral 
lilerature,  and  eepeciafly  from  those  other  sources  where  the  fruit 
of  the  troe  of  knowledge  is  not  altogeUier  unihixed."  (British 
Critic.  Aoril,  1829,  vol.  v.  p.  346.) 


101.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a 
Translation  and  various  Excunus.  By  Moaes  Stuamt,  Pmisa- 
aor  of  Sacied  LitdraUire  in  the  Theoiogical  Seminarf  nt  AfHlo>fcr 
Andover  [Maasachnaetta],  1882.    London,  1833, 8vo. 

''If  candour,  mtegnty  of  porpoae,  and  apostolic  piefy,  united  to 
deep  research,  peraeverina;  industn^,  and  varied  erudition,  could 

aualify  any  man  for  the  task  of  translating  and  expoandii^  eritieally 
le  most  aifficult  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  believe  that  Professor 
Stuart  poeaesses  these  endovnnents.  Whatever  be  the  emn  in  his 
work— and  our  author  is  the  last  man  to  claim  infallibility — ihcy 
arise  from  the  general  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  they  are  uot  in- 
troduce i  either  to  support  the  views  of  a  polemical  oariiaan,  or  to 
Buuntain  the  hypothesis  of  an  obstinate  disputant.  The  poblica- 
tion  before  us  is  eminently  distinguished  both  for  repeated  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  the  difiicultaes  attendant  upon  the  respective  imer- 
Sremtions  of  the  *  vexati  loci,'  and  for  'unwearied  patience  in 
isentangling  the  web  in  which  controvemiaKala  have  loved  i» 
involve  this  sublime  epistle.".... "Mr.  Stnart  is  originai  both  la 
his  translation  and  his  oommenta.  He  at  one  time  obycMM  to  Cd  vin, 
at  another  to  Arminius-  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  partisan  will 
ha%'e  reason  to  <)uarral  witii  the  IVifessor  for  a  blina  adherence  to 
any  *  set  of  opinions.' "  (Bntiah  Critie,  for  October,  1833,  pp.  430^ 
431.) 

**  The  TVoaslafton  is  couched  in  elenuu  language,  and  divided 
with  great  can  into  sections,  each  of  which  has  an  appropriate,  if 
not  perfectly  correct,  title,  and  is  subdivided  into  paragraplis  as  the 
sense  requires.  A  great  deal  of  the  obacurity  or  the  episde,  as  it 
stands  in  the  common  version,  is  removed  by  the  hypoihcais  that 
in  chapter  iii.,  and  in  several  other  places.  Saint  Faol  qnoies  and 
answers  a  supposed  obiectpr.  The  queries  and  objections  thua 
quoted  and  answered,  Mr.  Stuart  haa  diating^nished  by  qooiatiaQ 
marks,  which  render  the  epistle  at  once  more  tntereatiiq;  aind 
intelligible.  Mr.  Stuart  has  alao  rendered  the  partides  so akilfally.  ( 
to  give  the  whole  epistle  the  appearance,  notof  a  parcel  ofdimee 
memira,  accidently  thrown  together,  but  of  a  connected  and  ordei^ 
treatise.  He  has  also  given  a  fiiithful  representation  of  the  origi- 
nal, as  regards  the  use  of  the  article.  The  Commeniartf  is  a  w«k 
of  sreat  labour.  The  author  seems  seldom  to  have  contented  him. 
self  with  second-hand  observations,  but  to  have  consulted  for  him- 
aelf  all  original  authorities,  and  to  have  foithfuUy  prepared  himself 
to  meet  any  probable  or  possible  objection  to  nis  own  views.** 
(American  Afonthly  Review,  Nov.  183S,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.) 

This  Commentary  and  Excuisus  are  filled  with  intereacing  and 
valuable  information.  The  work  is  inimded  for  young  atndenis  m 
divinity,  and  therefore  we  meet  often  with  minute  criticisma.  which 
to  the  matured  scholar  and  theologian  may  appear  iinneceaaaiy.  bat 
which  will  be  found  highly  useml  to  the  beginner,  as  they  will 
draw  his  attention  to  nice  pointa  of  theology,  and  so  tend  to  give 
him  accuracy  aa  well  as  extent  of  knowledge. 

The  London  impression  of  1823  is  handsomely  and  very  correcthr 
printed  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  P.  Smith  and 
£.  Henderson. 

102.  Exposition  of  St  Panl'a  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  witk 
Extracta  from  the  Exegetieal  Works  of  the  Fathers  and  Re- 
formen.  Tranalated  from  the  original  Qerman  of  Dr.  FmL 
Aug.  Gottreu  Tholuck,  Profeaaor  of  Theology  in  the  Rojal 
University  of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Mbhsibs.  VoL  L 
Edinburgh,  1833,  l2ino. 

This  work  forms  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  noticed 
in  p.  72.   No.  2.  iupra.    The  learned  author,  Professor  Tholock. 
has  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  standing  foremost  among  the 
defenders  of  ancient  orthodoxy  against  the  modem  neologians  of 
Gerinony :  and  "  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Roroam  is 
the  most  important  work  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  his 
pen.    The  univerMl  approbation  it  has  received  from  the  fnendt 
of  evangelical  truth,  ond  the  fierce  hostility  with  which  it  hsb 
been  assailed  by  the  rationalist  party  in  Germany'*  (where,  not- 
withstanding it  nos  passed  through  many  editions),  **  aflbrd  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  distinguished  worth.**    (Translator's 
preface,  p.  xii.)    Professor  Stuart,  in  the  prefooe  to  hn  admirelrfe 
work  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (p.  vii.),  has  expressed  the 
highest  approbation  of  Dr.  Tholuck's  labours,  to  which  he  ac- 
knowledges himself  "most  of  all  indebted.*'    The  purchaser  of 
Professor  Stuart's  work  with  find  it  desirable  to  study  Dr.  T.* 
Exposition  in  connection  with  it.    The  translator  has' ably  peN 
formed  his  difficult  task,  and  has  enriched  the  volume  with  on 
instructive  preface. 

103.  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  aa  far  aa  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Predestination.  By  J.  Pawcxtt.  London,  1752. 
8vo. 

104.  St  Paul's  Wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ  illnstrated. 
and  vindicated  from  Misconstruciions.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Collection  of  the  most  material  Observations  upon 
the  Text  by  ancient  and  modem  Writera.  By  Bartholomew 
KsKLixo.    Oxford,  1766,  8vo. 

106.  De  Conaeeutione  ttoitentiarum  in  Pauli  ad  Romanos 
Epistola  Commentatio.  Auctore  Ernesto  Frideric<»  Hoepfkkbo 
Lipsia,  1828,  8va 
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1  AlTD  2  COXHrTBTAXS. 

106.  Pauli  ad  CorinUiiM  Epistols,  Gneoe,  perpetua  anno- 
^tione  illufllraUB^  a  Fr.  An;.  Gkiil.  Krausi,  toI.  L  complectena 
Epiatolam  piiorem.    Francofuiti,  1792,  8t0. 

107.  A^araphrase  of  Saint  Paors  Fint  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, with  Explanatory  Notea.  By  the  Raw,  J.  O.  Tollxt, 
M.A.    London,  1825,  8to. 

108.  Commentariua  in  priorem  Divi  Pauli  ad*  Corinthioa 
XSpistolam.  Auctore  Aug.  Ludov.  Christ  Hxtdivbxich.  Mar- 
burgi,  1827-28,  2  vols.  8to. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  fint  eight  chapters  of  St  Plaurs 
Pint  Epistle  to  the  Corinthianib  The  remaining  chapteia  are  illus- 
trated in  the  second  volume.  In  the  prolegomena  the  author  has 
given  a  concise  account  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  the  introduction  of 
Ihristianity,  and  the  state  of  the  Uhristian  church,  together  with 
the  occasion  and  ai^nment  of  the  epistle,  its  canonical  authority 
and  authenticity ;  and  a  list  of  the  best  commentators  on  this  par- 
ticular  epistle.    The  commentary  is  principally  philological. 

100.  Animadveraiones  ad  Cap.  III.  et  XIII.  Epistola  Pauli 
I,  ad  Corinthioa.  Scripsit  Dr.  Ant  Oeorg.  Holxash.  Lipaia, 
1819,  8vo. 

This  tract  elucidates  certain  words  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
third  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

110.  Obaerrationea  ad  Versus  postremos  Capitis  Xm.  prioris 
Pauli  ad  Corinthioa  Epistola  rede  intelligendoa.  Auctore  A. 
ScHOTT.    Jens,  1823,  4to. 

111.  Commentatio  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  Pauline  Epistola 
ad  Corinthios  caput  XIIL  Scripsit  Dr.  L.  G.  Pabsav.  Trajecti 
ad  Rbeuum,  1828,  8vo. 

112.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Observations, 
and  a  preliminary  Dissertation;  a  Commentary,  with  Critical 
Remarits,  on  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  part  of  the  Eighth  Chapters 
cf  the  Romans,  Sec,  By  John  Alexah nsn.  London,  1766,  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  tract  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
zzxiv.  pp  443 — 451. 

1 13.  Pauli  ad  Corinthioa  Epistola  seeunda,  perpetua  annota- 
tione  illustrate,  a  Jo.  Georg.  Frid.  Lzuk.  Lemgovis,  1804,  8vo. 

114.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  posterior,  Gnsoe.  Perpetuo 
Commentario  illustravit  A.  G.  Evmbbliitg.  LipsisB,  1823,  8vo. 

115.  Disputatio  de  alterlL  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistolsk,  et 
obaervand^  in  illA  Apostoli  indole  et  oratione,  quam  pro  summis 
in  theologid  honoribus  in  Academia  Rheno-Traject,  publico 
examini  submiltit  Herm.  Jo.  Rotaabus.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1818,  8vo. 

This  well  compiled  academical  disserlatioo  consists  of  three 

Sirts,  in  which  the  author  examines,  1.  The  second  Epistle  to  the 
orinthians ;  2.  The  character  of  Saint  Paul  ,*  and,  3.  The  language 
and  style  of  the  apostle.  The  second  division  is  particularly 
valuable. 

116.  C.  F.  A.  FBrracRx,  De  nonnulEs  Posterioris  Pauli 
ad  Cwinthioa  Epistola  Locis  Disaertationea  Dos.  Lipeis, 
1884,  8vo. 

117.  Albert!  Gerhardi  Bscksb,  Conjeetanea  in  Locam  Pauli- 
nnm  2  Corinth.  XIL  7-9.    Magdeburgi,  1822,  8vo. 

aALATiAira  Airn  xpsksiavs. 

118.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Acroases  in  Epistolas  Paulinas 
ad  Gahitaa  et  Ephesioa.    Lipats,  1795,  8vo. 

1 19.  A  Commentary  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Chilatians, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Martin  Luthxb.  8vo.  and  2 
vols.  12mo. 

There  are  also  editions  extant  in  folio  and  4id.  of  this  valuable 
work,  which  completely  expose  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works  alone.  We  mav  apply  to  it  in  particular  what  Erasmus  is 
recorded  to  have  said  of  Luther's  commentaries  in  general: — 
**  There  is  more  solid  divinity  contained  in  one  page  than  could  be 
found  in  many  prolix  treatises  of  schoolmen  ami  such  kind  of 
authors.*'  (Midoleton's  Biogrophia  Evan^elica,  vol.  i.  p.  230.) 
Walchius  itates  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  both  concurred 
in  their  commendations  of  Luther's  work.  (Biblioth.  Theolbg.  vol. 
iv.  p.  607.) 

120.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Episdes  of  Saint  Paul 
to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesiana,  with  Doctrinal  and  Pnctieal 
Observations,  together  with  a  Critical  and  Practical  Conunentary 
on  the  Two  Epiitles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessaloniana.  By 
the  late  learned  Samuel  CaAirnLXB,  D.D.  London,  1777, 4to. 

"The  parophrase  clearly  and  fully  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
■acred  writer ;  the  notes  are  enriched  by  original  quotations  fiom 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 


learned  commentator's  own  criticisms,  and  many  doctrinal  and 
practical  observations  are  interspersed,  with  a  view  of  farther 
explaining  the  tendency  of  the  apMtle's  reasonins,  and  improving 
the  moral  temper  and  conduct  of  Ute  reader.*'  "  The  commentary 
on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloniana  is  more  diffuse:  tlie 
author  has  every  where  introduced  references  to  original  writers, 
with  whom  none  were  more  convemnt  and  mnitted  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  aubjoining  pmctical  reflections,  adapted  to  the  various 
passages  which  he  had  previously  explained  by  learned  and  liberal 
criticism."    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  IvL  pp.  161, 162.) 

121.  Interpretatio  Epistole  Pauli  ad  Galataa,  auctore  E.  A. 
BoBoxB.    Lugd.  Bat  1807,  8vo. 

122.  Pauli  ad  Galataa  Epistola.  Latine  vertit  et  Commen* 
tario  Perpetuo  illustravit  Doctor  et  Professor  G.  6.  Winxb. 
Lipais,  1821 ;  Editio  seeunda,  aucta  et  emendata,  1827 ;  Ediiio 
tertia,  aucta  et  emendata,  1829,  8vo. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  translation  of 
this  valuable  work  by  me  Rev.  W.  Cunningham  was  announced 
as  forming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet    Copious  illaa- 
trations  were  to  be  added  from  the  previous  commentaries  of  - 
Koppe,  Borger,  and  others. 

123.  Gottlob  Frid.  Gusx  de  Ecdesin  Ephesine  Statu  impri- 
mis Bvo  apoatolico,  Commentatio  Historico-Exegetico-Critica. 
Aocedit  Vita  S.  Apostoli  Pauli  per  Georgium  Majorem  descripta. 
Lipsie,  1732,  8vo. 

124.  Joannis  Tabhovii  Commentarius  in  Epistolas  Paul!  ad 
Ephesioa,  ad  Philippenaes,  ad  Colossensea,  et  ad  Thesaalonieen- 
sea.  4to.    Roatochii,  1636. 

VHILIFFIAira. 

136.  The  Church  at  Philippi,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Conduct 
of  the  early  Christiana  illustrated :  Intended  to  aerve  as  an  Hia* 
torical  Commentary  upon  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians. 
By  Henry  Samuel  B  a  this.    London,  1834,  12mo. 

126.  Meinardi  Henrid  Scbotahi  Analysis  et  Commentarius 
in  Epistolam  Paulli  ad  Philippenses.    Franeckers,  1737,  4to. 

•127.  Antonii  Friderici  BuscHiireii  Introductio  Historico- 
Theologica  in  Epistolam  Panlli  ad  Philippenses.  Hals,  1746, 
4to. 

128.  Paul!  Apostoli  Epistola  ad  Philippenses,  Greed  ex  Re- 
censione  Griesbachian&  noviL  Yersione  Latind  et  Annotatione 
perpetuft.  illustrate,  ^  J.  G.  Am-Ehos.  8vo.    Yiteberga,  1798. 

129.  Specimen  Academicum  Inangurale  de  Costua  Christiano* 
rum  Philippensis  Condltione  prinueva,  ex  Epistol&  lis  ah  Apoa 
tolo  Paulo  script^  pnedpue  dgudicandi  a  Johanne  Hooe.   Lug- 
duni  Batavonim,  1825,  8vo. 

The  ori^n  and  state  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  the  date,  place 
where  written,  scope  and  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippi- 
ans,  are  discussed  m  this  a<^emical  dissertation,  which  happily 
elucidates  many  passagea  of  that  epistle. 

COLOSSIAirS. 

130.  Expositio  Epistols  D.  Pauli  ad  Coloasetises,  per  reveren- 
dum  in  Christo  Patrem,  Joannem  [DATSKAirr]  Episcopum 
Saiisburiensem  jam  primum  edita:  olim  ab  eodem,  Domina 
Margarets  in  Academii  Cantabrigiensi  Pro&siQie  Theologioo, 
dictate.    Cantabrigis,  1627,  folio. 

131.  An  Expoeition  of  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Coloe- 
sians,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Davenant  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sali»> 
bury.  Translated  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  a  Life  of  the 
AuUior,  and  Notea,  By  the  Rev.  Joaiah  Aluobt.  London, 
1831-32,  2  vols.  8vo. 

AssBishop  Davenant's  valuable  exposition  of  St  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Coloesians  had  long  become  eitremely  scarce,  Mr.  AUport  baa 
conferred  no  small  favour  on  biblical  students,  by  rendering  his 
work  accessible  to  English  readers.  *'The  translation  not  only 
}XMiesses  the  more  ordinary  and  absolutely  indispensable  prerequi<> 
■ites  of  general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  but  the  more  rare  recom- 
mendations of  considerable  care,  propriety,  and  even  elegance." .... 
*'  A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  present  work  ii,  that  the  Editor . 
has  appended  (in  the  form  of  notes),  biographical  sketches  of  the 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen  whose  names  so  profusely  adorn  the  pages 
of  Davenant" . . .  **  His  notes  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  and 
valuable  information.  The  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Davenant  de- 
serves the  highest  praise :  it  is  the  onlv  attempt  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  give  any  ttiing  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and 
writing  of  that  great  and  good  man."  (Eclectic  Review,  Febru- 
ary, 183a) 

132.  Ap  Exposition  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiani. 
Wherein  not  only  the  text  is  methodically  analyzed,  but  tfa«' 
sense  of  the  woida,  by  the  help  of  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  is  explained.    By  N.  BrriiLn*    London,  1€15»  folia  ' 
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133.  The  EpisUos  of  St.  Paul  to  tbo  Colooian^  to  the  Thai, 
■alonians,  to  Timothy,  and  to  Tittu,  and  the  General  Epiatle  of 
St.  James :  a  new  Version  from  the  Greek,  and  chiefly  from  the 
7Vxt  of  Grieabach.  By  Philalethea.  [John  Jovia,  LL.D.]  Lon- 
don, 1820,  12mo. 

Of  ihia  trantUtion,  which  in  many  initaacea  it  pude  to  mipfiort 
the  icheme  of  the  modem  Sociniana,  the  reader  will  find  anaccottBt 
m  the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  a),  voL  xiv.  pp.  877—283. 

134.  laagoge  in  Epiatolam  a  Paulo  Apostolo  ad  ColoMenaea 
dafam  Theologica,  Hiatorica,  Critica,  aoceaierant  Enarratio  cafh  L 
Coloaa.  V.  1 — 14.  et  Excuraua  epiitolam  spectantea  trea.  Con- 
fecit  Gulielmua  BoxizMEAus.    BeroUni,  1829,  8vo. 

13d.  Gulielmi  Boehmeri  Symbols  BiblicB  ad  Dogmaticam 
Chriatianam  aive  ObMrvationea  in  Sectionem  Apostolicam 
Colon.  I.  T.  18—23.     Wratialavia,  1833, 3^a 

1  AND  2  TBxaaiLOiiiiira. 

136.  An  Exposition  upon  the  two  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Sahit  Paul  to  the  Theasalonians.  By  the  Rev.  Father  John 
JxwEL,  late  Bishop  of  Sarisburie.  London,  1583,  12mo.  Re- 
printed in  1811,  8to. 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thesuloniana 
m  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bp.  Jewel's  works  (London.  1609), 
and  alao  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  compilation,  entitled  the 
«  Fathers  of  the  EnglAh  Church." 

137.  Joannis  Alphonai  Tueubtivi  ComraentannsTheontieo- 
^acticus  in  Epistolas  Divi  Pauli  ad  Theaaalonicenaes.  Basilee, 
1739,  8vo.  also  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  collective  edition  of 
Turretin's  Works,  in  4ta 

138.  The  Greek  of  the  EpiaUe  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
uans  explained.    By  John  PniLUFSi    London,  1761, 4to. 

'*This  worit  contains  the  Greek  Text,  but  no  translation.  The 
notes  are  very  conaiderable.  They  are  philological,  critical,  and 
theological.  It  was  designed  as  a  specimen  of  a  work  upon  all  the 
Epistles,  but  which  was  never  completed.  It  is  exceedingly  scarce." 
|Orme*s  Biblioth.  Bibl.  p.  349.) 

139.  Pauli  Epistolo  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Recensnit,  vete- 
mm  reoentiorumque  notas  selectas  congessit,  suasque  adjedt,  et 
tamquam  specimen  nova  editionis  Epistolarum  Pauli  edidit  F. 
BcBLSxsHMAcaxB.    BeroUni,  1823,  8vo. 

140.  Specimen  Academicum  Inaogurale  de  Coetus  Christi- 
anorum  Thessalonicensis  Ortu  Fatisque,  et  prions  Pauli  iis 
scripta  Epistola  Consilio  atqoe  Argumento.  Auctore  Joanne 
Jacobo  BuHAXBHousT.    Lugduni  Batavomm,  1825, 8vo. 

This  Dissertation  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  introduction 
to  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians :  every  topic  which  is 
necessary  to  the  correct  underatandiog  of  it,  is  satis&ctorily  dis- 
cussed. 

141.  Epistolas  Pauli  ad  Theanlonicenses  commentario  et 
delectis  Patrum  Ecclesiasticorum  expositionibns,  margini  sub- 
jectis,  illustravit  Ludovicus  Pxlt.    Gryphiswaldia,  1830,  8vo. 

142.  J.  G.  RxicBS  Authentis  posterioris  ad  Thessalonicenses 
Epistola  Yindida.    Gotttngas,  1830,  4to. 

1  AXU  2  TIXOTBT,  TITUS,  AVB  PBILXHOB. 

143.  D.  Pauli  Epistola  ad  Timotheum,  Titnm  et  Philemonem, 
Observationibua  grammaticia,  historicis,  logicis,  theologlcis  illus- 
trate ab  Abrahamo  Sgvltxto.    Franoofurti,  1624,  4to. 

144.  6.  Pauli  Apoatoli  Epistola  utraque  ad  Timotheum,  com 
CommeDtariaJoanniaCoccxix.  Lugduni  Batavomm,  1667, 4to. 

14fr.  BsoKBxvs  (Joach.  Frid.)  Specimen  Observationum 
Giitico-Exegeticarum  de  Vocabulis  a^*f  xtyojutroK  et  rarioribus 
dieendi  Foimulis  in  prima  ad  Timotheum  Epistola  Paulina 
obvxis,  Autbentia  ejus  nihil  detrahentibus.    Linga,  1810,  8vo. 

146.  A.  CuBTii  de  Epistohe  prioris  ad  Timotheum  authentic, 
cum  aliquo  vita  Paulina  tempore  conciliandi  Commentatia. 
Berolini,  1828,  8 vo. 

147.  Commentationes  de  Epistola  posteriori  Pauli  ad  Timo- 
theum.   Scripait  Johannes  Bbocbstxb.    Hafhia,  1829,  8vo. 

148.  Petri  voir  Hatxit  Commentatio  Anafytica  in  Epistolam 
Faum  ad  "Htum.    Hala,  1742,  4to. 

149.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  written  to 
Titus.    By  Thomas  Tatlob.    Cambridge,  16 12, 4ta  1658,  folio. 

Walchius  speaks  very  highly  of  this  commentary,  both  in  a  phi- 
lological and  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  (Bibl.  Theol.  Select. 
▼oL  iv.  n.  733.)  The  learned  author  waaa  fisei|uent  preacher  before 
Queen  Elisabeth  and  King  James  I.         »  . 

160.  Henrici  Huxxxxii  Explaiiali^-^ptstola  Aposloli  PanK 
•d  Philemonem.    Tiguri^  1670,  folio. 


161.  Pauli  ad  Philemoneni  Epistola,  Giace  et  Latxne,  3la» 
trata  a  Jjebr.  GottL  Scbxxdio.     iLipsia,  1786,  8to. 

bxbbxws. 

163.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew|L  with  pfi» 
liminary  Exerdtationa.  By  John  Owxzr,  D.D.  F^lio  4  toIl 
London,  166&-74,  8vo.  7  vols. 

This  work  is  particularly  valuable  for  ita  iUnstration  of  the  £ni»- 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning:  it  i*  replete 
with  doctrinal  and  experimental  remarhs.  A  well  executed  attridc* 
ment  of  it  was  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  1790,  by  the  late  Dr.  Ei- 
waid  Williams,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  printed  in  1815. 4  vok 
8vo. 

153.  Joannia  BaAririi  Commentarios  in  Epistolam  ad  Ha* 
bneos,  cum  indidbus  locupletlssimis  et  quibusdam  labotia  cada 
elegantissimia.    Amstek  1706,  4to. 

FrolesBor  Braun  or  Braanius  is  well  known  for  aereral  valnaUa 
oieces  elucidating  sacred  antiquities.  His  commentary  on  the  £pi»> 
tie  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  B.  Carpzov,  is  ooe  of  tfaa 
best  ever  edited.  It  is  indeed  truly  valuable  lor  its  illnsfrarinns 
by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning :  and  the  author  ia  partiealariy 
able  in  refutina  the  perverse  inierpretati<ms  of  the  celebnied  S^ 
cinion  teacher,  Schlichtingius. 

154.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Duirciir,  minister  of  the  GospeL    Edinburgh,  17.31,  Swa, 

A  useful  and.  cheap  exposiiion'Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa. 

156.  Joannia  Benedioti  Cabpxotii  Exerdtationea  ia  Pauli 
Epistolam  ad  Hebraos  ex  Philone  Alexandrinou  Helmstsdv 
1750,8vo. 

A  work  of  singular  utility  in  explaining  the  phraseology  of  Sl 

PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

156.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewai 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Pxibcx.  With  a  Paraphiaae  and  Notea 
on  the  last  three  chaptera  of  the  Hebrewa  left  unfiniahed  by  Mr« 
Peirce,  and  an  Essay  to  discover  the  author  of  the  Epiatk  and 
Language  in  which  it  waa  originally  written*  By  Joseph  Hat^ 
let,juiL    London,  1733,  4to. 

This  forms  part  of  the  work  noticed  in  p.  134.  No.  78.  of  this  Ap' 
pendiz.  "  Some  of  the  sentiments,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  *'  difier 
widely  from  those  of  Owen,  and  are  such  as  ought  to  be  examined 
with  great  caution ;  but-  the  work,  as  a  whole,  exceeds  any  Eng- 
lish eommentary  which  I  have  rsad.  The  author  has  a  great  deal 
of  aeuteness,  and  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  ragard  co  a  tact  for 
criticism."  (Stuart  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  voL  L  pw  286. 
American  ediuon,  or  p.  346.  London  edition.) 

157.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  die  Hebrews 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Inquiiy  into  ."^-the  Author  of  this  £pi» 
tie ;  when  it  was  written  ;  the  manner  of  dting  the  Old  Tota- 
ment ;  and  the  method  of  reaaoning  in  it,  dec    By  Arthur  Ash- 
ley Stkxs,  D.D.    London,  1755,  ito. 

158.  Joannis  Augusti  Ebfxsti  Lectiones  Acadenica  in  Epis- 
tolam ad  Hebraoa  th  ipso  leviaa,  ciun  ejnadem  otcunihiis  the^ 
logicis  edidit ;  Commentaritmi,  in  quo  multa  ad  lecentiaaioioraa 
imprimis  interpretum  aententias  pertinantia  uberiua  illustrantar, 
adjedt  GotUb  Immanuel  Dindorf.    Lipsia,  1815,  royal  Svow 

These  Academic  Lecturet  of  Ernesti  were  delivered  by  that  eait' 
nent  scholar  and  divine  while  he  was  pnifessor  of  divinity  at  Lnp* 
sic.  They  have  been  edited  from  his  corrected  copy,  with  various 
important  additions  by  Professor  Dindorf,  who  succeeded  him  m 
the  Hebrew  chair  at  Leipsic.  These  are  included  between  brack- 
ets, with  the  initial  letter  D.,  and  require  to  be  read  with  caution 
Prof.  DindorTs  sentiments  on  the  person  of  Christ  not  being  dta 
most  correct  On  some  of  the  eariier  chapters  there  are  also  sone 
marainal  observations  of  an  anonymous  nupil  of  £mesti*a»  which 
are  distinctly  marked.  Professcn-  Stuart  characterizes  itas  *'  a  book 
of  real  worth  in  a  critical  respect,  although  not  executed  with 
much  taste  as  to  form  and  matter."  (On  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, voL  i.  p.  287.  American  edition ;  or  pi  347.  London  editan.) 

159.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.    By  Archibald  Maclkak.    London,  1819, 2  vols.  6vou 

160.  Epistola  ad  Hebraos,  Latin^  vena  et  largo  explkata 
commentario,  a  Chr.  Frid.  BoxB MX.    Lipda,  18!23,  8vo. 

161.  Epitie  aux  Hebreux,  divis^e  4'apres  les  mati^rea,  area 
des  sommaires  indiquant  le  contenu  et  Fobjet  de  cheque  divisioB 
et  sous-division,  des  notes,  et  des  intercalations  explicativea  ea 
trem^l^a  an  texte.    G^nive,  1824,  ^vo. 

161*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews.  B| 
Mosea  Stitabt,  Assodate  Professor  of  Sacied  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Sennnaiy  at  Andover,  United  Stales.  Andover, 
1827,  2  vols.  8vo.  Seoond  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  183S; 
in  1  volume,  8vo. 

'   This  masterly  work  originated  in  the  arduous  duties  incident  la 
the  oflfce  which  Profosnr  Stitart  has  "or  some  yean  filed,  vriib 
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equal  credit  to  hiuwelf,  and  benefit  to  the  Theolcffical  Seminary 
at  Andover.  To  borrow  the  iiut  character  given  of  his  laboara  by 
the  £iigli»h  «Hlitor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Hesd^raoo)  >-^'  It  wa«  irapomble 
for  any  per^oa  who  had  periiaed  the  ^rmer  works  of  ovr  author 
not  to  hail  with  high  anticipations  the  present  production  as  a,  most 
waivable  accession  to  bibfical  literature,  intimately  acquainted 
'with  the  minutin  of  Hebrew  grammar ;  familiar  with  the  diversi* 
fied  style  of  the  sacred  writers ;  trained  by  long  study  of  the  laws 
of  biblical  eiegesia  to  a  refined  and  naiunsd  tact  m  seising  the 
poipt,  the  bearmg,  Uia  various  shades  and  vMuficttionsof  Baeaningi 
couched  under  the  sacred  phraseology;  imbued. with, a  sincere 
lovto  of  divine  truUi,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  its  dictates ;  and* 
w^ithalt  endowed  with  a  manly  and  richly  cultivated  intellect,  he 
possesses  qualtficationa  peculiark  fitting  nim  ibr  the  performance 
of  a  work  replete  with  so  many  difficulues  as  that  of  a  Translation- 
and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  £ptstle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
ordeal  to  which  this  irooortant  portion  of  Scripture  has  baoA  sub-, 
jected  by  the  wild  and  extravagant  hypotheses  of  some  of  Ike, 
master-spirits  of  German  theokigy,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  impe-, 
rious  necessity  that  some  champiotf,  completely  accoutred  and  ais- 
ciplined  to  the  battl*,  should  step  forward  and  take  up  the-gauntlet 
which  they  have  so  fiMrlessl^  and  Tauntingly  thrown  down.  >  If 
we  mistake  not,  such  a  champion  has  here  entered  the  field,  and. 
won  the  day.  Questions  respecting  style,  authorsbip*  and  intarpre- 
taticn,  which  men  of  sucb  celebrity  as  Eichhom,  Bertholdt*  J)e 
Wette,  and  others,  were  considered  to  have  completely  jet  at  rest, 
have  been  submitted  to  a  fresh  and  rigid  investigation;  and  in  most 
•insfinnces  triumphantly,  in  all  more  or  less  satisfaciorily,  the  very; 
revene  of  their  conclusions  has  been  shown. to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case."    (Preface .  lo  the  English  edition, 

p^  vO 

The  topics,  discussed  in  the  yiatr  volumx,  in  ibrtv  sections, 
are — the  form  of  the  epistle;  to  what  church,  or  churches  it  was 
addressed  ;  its  antiquity  and  cannucal  authority  ;  the  external  and 
internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  is 
most  decisively  shown  to  have  been  its  author.  The  various,  ob- 
jpctipnsof  Bertholdt,  Schuiz,  Seyflkrth,  De  Wette,  and  Boehme, 
are  discussed,  and  satisfactorily  refuted :  to  them  succeeds  a  con- 
aiderotion  of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  of  the  hy]30theses  advo- 
cated by  some  learned  men«  who  have  severally  ascribed  it  to  Bar- 
nabas, Luke,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  to  Apollos.  These  hypotheses 
aree shown  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  *'  Critical  and  Exegetical  Helps"  to  the 
study  of  this  epislje.  The  sscojid  voudnx  commences  with  a  new 
translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  the  object  of  which  is 
to  give  a  more  exact  view  of.  the<  features  of  the  original  Greek 
than  is-presented  by  the  authorized  English  version.  This  transla- 
tion is  followed  by  an  admirsMe  continuous  oommentarv  upon  the 
wtole  epistle.  When  diffioultieli  demanded  special  ana  extended 
•investigation,  he  has  thrown  the  result  of  sucu  investigation  into 
excursus  at  the  end,  afler  the  method  punned  by  Ueinrichs,  Koppe, 
piqdorC  and  other  German  philologait  and  cntics;  because  difli- 
cult  subjects  caa  there  be  treated  and  studied  with  more  conve- 
nience, and  also  more  fully,  than  if  intermixed  with  the  usual 
Heries  of  exegetical  notes.  The  London  reprint  has  beeA  edited 
with  great  care  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 

162.  A  literal  Translatioii  of  St.  Paul's.  Bpb^e  to  the  He- 
brews, from  the  original  Greek,  with  copious  explaiialQiryDOlea. 
By  the  late  Rev*  Geofge  Yao^iaa  Sjjipsox,  M JL  Edited-  by 
hia  aOB,  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Buaaaptmu    London,  18S8,  8vo. 

1 63.  Christian!  The^^phili  Kuivdii.  Cotmnantuius  in  £pi»- 
tolam  ad  Jlebneosbi    Lii)sia,  1881, 8vo» 

**  With  the  idiom  and  spirit  of  Paul's  writings.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  him  to  be  bnt  very  moderately  acquainted. .  On  questions 
of  higher  criticism  he  details  with  a  good  deal  of  brevity  and 
accuracy  what  others  have  said ;  but  he  adds  nothing  to  the  stock 
pf  tkboght  already  hefote  the  work).'*  (Prof.-  Stuart,  in  the  An- 
dover  Biblical  Repository,  January,  iB33,  vol.  iii  p^  16a> 

164.  G.  M.  AxtKOB  <>ominentatio  Exegettco-Dogmatica  in 
tres  prioies  versus  capitis  primi  EpisloUs  id  HebraxM  scripts. 
Coborgi,  1828,  8vo, 

.  165.  De  Epistobe^qiMB  dicitwr  ad  Hebroos^  indole  maxime 
peeoliari  Librura  eomposoit  Trangott  Augustus  Bkywwabt^' 
Lipsisj  1821,  8vo.. 

An  elaborate  investigation  of  the  stylo,  scope,  &c.  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  the  main  object. of  whirn  is,  to  disprove  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.    Dr.  Seyfiaith's  hypothesis  is  com- 

tletely  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Ipistle  to  the  Heorews,  vol.  i.  $  28. 

165*.  Petri  HoJSstede  de  Groot  Disputatio  qulEpistala  ad 
H€brBos  com  Paulinis  Epistolia  compaiatur. .  Tnjecli  ad  Rhe- 
num,  1826,  8vo. 

The  Episrle  to  the  Hebrews  is  here  colhited  with,  the  other 
writings  of  St.  Paul :  at  the  end  there  is  an  index,  showing  under 
various  heads  the  coincidence  between  them.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
tract. 

166..  Essai  CritkpM  rar  rAodunticit^  de  PEpttre  aux  H^- 
breux.    Par  Henry-Louis  LAHAapx.    Touloufle^.1832,  8vq, 
Vol.  U.  4  L  ' 


This  academical  disauiaiticn  which  was  publidy  defendod 
before  the  Theologicol  Faculty  at  Montauban  for  the  degree  ^of 
Bachelor  in  Divinity,  is  partly  translated  and  partly  abridged  with 
much  judgment  from  the  first  Volume  of  Professor  Stuart's  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

167.  VindictB  Originis  Paulina  ad  Hebreos  Epistola,  nova 
TBtione  tentata  a  Frid.  Christ  Gxltkx.  Lugduni  Batavortmia 
1 838,  8to. 

The  oUect  of  lliis  disquisition  is  to  prove  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  coincidence  of  sentiments 
and. expressions  which  tbe  author  conceives  lie  hM<fi>und  between 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  some  of  Seneca's  writinii^;  which 
coincidence,  he  is  of  opinion,  cannot  be  fortuitous,  but  is  solely  lo 
be  derived  from  Paul  s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
Philosopher.  He  further  argues  in  favor  of  the  historical  tradition 
respecting  Paul's  intimacy  with  Seneca,  and  endeavours  to  show, 
4fom  Ivtefoal  qrilaiia  af  ti«ie»  that  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written  during  the  continuance  of  that,  intimacy*  The  hypothesis 
is  maintained  with  grtAi  ingenuity,  though.it  will  not  (we  aj^ro- 
h^nd)  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  its  readers. 

Tax  SITXK  CATHOLIC  XPISTLKS.' 

168.  GotUob  Christtani  Sronit  opuscnltun  de  Catholicanim 
Epistblarum  occasione  et  scopo.  (In  the  second  yolume  of  his 
collected  Opuscule,  pp.  367 — 415^) 

169.  A  Practical  Paraphrase  on  the  Seven  Catholic  Epistlei^ 
after. the  jnannwof  Dr. Glarka's  Panphrasa.^n  the  Four iE van 
geliflts. .  By  Samuel  jCoLiiXx.    London,  1734,  8vo^  . 

170.  Epistolarum  Catholicanim  Septenarius,  Gnsoe,  eura  nova 
versiono.  Latinaysc  scholiis  gianunaticis  atqna  critids,  opera  Job. 
Benedlcti  Cabpxovu.    HaiiB,,179k0^8vo»  . 

■  In  this  work,  the  received  Xxraek  .text  of  the  Seven  Catholic 
Epiktlos  is  retained,  and  the  punctuation  is  corrected  wherc^  the 
editor  deemed  correction  necessary.  The  new  Latin  version, 
which  la  printed  with  the  Greek  text,  is  very  close:  and  in  his 
scholia  or  notes  Professor  CarpKOV  has  vindicated  his  rendering  of 
particular  passages,  or  discussed  various  readings  of  importance ; 
and  has  auo  illustrated  the  peculiar  idioms  occurring  in  these 
epistles,  especially  those  of  St.  John. 

SAXW  JAXXS,  AlTD  1  Aim  3  PXTXS.  • 

171/  Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  JacObi  perpetua  cum  brevi  Trie 
tatione  Isatogiea.  Scripcit  Matth.*  ScBBscx^sNauAGsa.  Stut^ 
gardie,  1832,  8vo. 

172.  Comnentarins  in  Spistolam  Jacobi. '  Conscripsit  Ca|: 
Godofiw  Grnil.  Tflxix.x.    Lipsis,  1833,  8vo. 

173.  -  A  Practical  Commentary,  or  an  Exposition  with  J^tes 
on  the  Epistle  of  James.  By  Thomas  Mavtoh.  London* 
16ftS,  4to. 

173*.  8am..J'ii&,  Nathan.  KoBx  PrBlectionea  in  Jacobi  el 
Petri  Epbtolaa. .  Edidit  C.  A.  Donat    Lipais,  1 794,  Svo. 

174.  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  by  Robeit 
LxTOHToir,  D.D*  Archbisbop  of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  8vo.  .  Various 
editions.  .  , 

This  admirable  commentarv,  whieh  fills  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Arehbtshop  Lsi|fhton*s  wonts,  is  wholly  practical,  and  has  long 
been  admirsa  for  its  piety.  Dr.  Doddridse,  in  his  paraphrase  on 
this  Epistle,  has  acknowledged  himself  cl«eply  iadebtea  to  Arch- 
bttbop  Lei^ton  for  many  important  hmts. 

175.  Hdberti  Philippi  de  KAvrxn  Commantatio  in  loena 
1  Petri  v.  1—4.    Lugdnni  Batavonun,  181^,  4to. 

176.  In  secundam  8.  Petri  Apoiloli  Epislolam  Coramentarinn. 
Auctore  Thoma  Skith,  8.T.P.  In  {i^.  177^^72.  of  his.H». 
cellanea.    Londini,  1690,  8vo. 

177.  A  Disseitation  on  2  Bet  i^  16—21.  in  Y^^ch  the  Foica 
of  the  Apostle*a  reasoning  is  shown,  and  the  connection,  of  tiba 
wliole  passage  is  explained.  By  William  J^nuurt*  Loadoi^ 
1751,  8vQ. 

178.  A  Diasertatioa  upon  the  oontnverlsd  passages  in  St 
Peter  and  St  Jude  concerning  the  Angels  that  sinned,  and  who 
kept  not  their.. £rst, estate.  By  .Samuel  H»muiT.  Londnn« 
1778,  8vo. 

1,  2,  Axu  3  joBir. 

179.  EpistolB  tros  GathoUcA  8.  Joannis  Gnsos,  nolis  illustnte 
a  Leonhardo  Christophoro  Rubuo.   Amstelodami.  1739.  12mo. 

180.  Sam.  Fridr  Nath.  Moai  Prttlectiones  jsixegeucs  m  tiea 
Johannis  EpAstolas,  cum  nova  eaitmdem  paraphrasi  LatiniU 
Cura  0.  A.  Hempel,    Lipsis,  1797,  8vq. 

This  work  contains  a  free  Latin  verskm  of  St  John's  thraa 
Epistles,  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  late  celebrated  Professor  MottM 

(The  Paiaphrases  of  Dr.  Benson  on  these  Epistles  have  slrsadv  bsM 
notfsed^iaNe.  74,  p.134.  of  this  Appendix.  '  "*v -«^ 
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-  in  hit  ptvmitv  Leetom,  together  with  hia  ohiervations  on  it,  and 
two  crittcd  'Bteur9U9,  one  of  which  relatei  to  the  diiputed  pat- 
■tge  in  1  John  ▼.  7,  8. 

181.  A  Commentaiy  apon  the  First,  Second,  and  Thiid 
Epietlea  of  Saint  John.  By  Thomaa  Hawkuti.  London, 
1808,  8vo. 

182.  Joh.  Jac  Raxbovbkt,  Specimen  Academicmn  do  8e- 
eonda  Epistola  Johannea.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1819,  8vo. 

18a   Verrio  Latina  Epietolanini  et  Libri  ViK>nim  Joannia 
'Noyi  Teatamenti,  peipetaa  adnotatione  illustnita  a  M.  Godofr. 
Sigiscand.  Lispia.   Editio  altera,  novis  caria  emendata  et  aucta. 
Lipais,  187.,  8to. 

JDDK. 

184.  An  Expontion  of  the  Epiatle  of  Jude.    Bj  WiUiam 
•  Jbitktv.    London,  1661^64,  S  vola.  4to. 

186.  A  Practical  Commentaiy,  or  an  Expoaition,  with  Notes, 
on  the  Epistle  of  Jade.  By  Thomaa  Mavtok,  B.b.  London, 
1658, 4to. 

186.  Hermanni  Wxtbii  Commentarins  in  Epistolam  Juds. 
Lug.  Bat  1703,  4to. 

A  learned,  elegant,  and  penpicuons  illostration  of  the  Epistle  of 
,Jttde. 

187.  Epistola  Juds,  Gisee,  commentario  critioo  et  annofatione 
peipetaa  illustrata,  a  Henr.  CarL  Alex.  HAXVLBur.  Eilange, 
.1709,  8vo. 

188.  Collectanea,  sire  Note  Critics  et  Commentarins  in 
Epistolam  Juds.  Acoedunt  de  fonte  Doctrins,  et  Dictionis 
JudiB  genere  et  colere,  Dissertationea  has.  Auctore  M.  T. 
LAvmMAHzr.    Gronings,  1818,  8vo. 

189.  A.  Jissixv,  de  Au&ttrux  Epistoln  Jude  Commentatio 
Critics.    Lipsis,  1820,  8vo. 

THE  BXTXLATIOV  OF  SAIFT  JOHXT. 

190.  In  the  second  tome  or  part  of  Mr.  Hugh  BaouoHToir'a 
works  (pp.  408 — 522.),  there  is  an  expoaition  or  interpretation 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  entitled  **  A  Revelation  of  the 
Holy  Apocalypse."  The  learned  writer  expounds  it  chiefly  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

191.  Clavia  Apocalyptica  ex  innatis  et  inntia  Vistonum 
'Characteribus  eruta  et  demonstiata  a  Josepho  MxDi.^-Ejusdem 
Conunentarius  in  Apocalypsin,  et  Appenmx  ad  Clavem  Apoca- 
lypticam. 

'  These  excellent  treatises  "  of  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned" 
Joseph  Mede  (as  be  is  justly  styled  in  the  titie-pa(|[e  to  the  collec- 
tive edition  of  his  works)  were  originally  published  m  4ta,  but  now 
form,  together  with  some  other  disquisitions  on  prophecy,  the  second 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  Mede  is  universally  al- 
lowed  to  have  led  the  way  to  a  correct  and  rational  interpretation 
•of  the  Apocalypse.  The  examination  of  his  Clavii  occupiea  the 
chief  part  of  Bishop  Hurd's  tenth  sermon  on  the  study  of  the  pro- 
j»hecies ;  and  that  eminent  prelate,  after  advertina  to  tne  numerous 
and  abortive  attempts  to  explain  this  mysterious  oookt  which  were 
made  soon  after  the  Reformation,  has  the  following  striking  remark 
concerning  Mede :  —  **  The  issue  of  much  elabwiate  inquiry  was, 
that  the  book  itself  was  disgraced  by  the  fruitless  eflbrts  of  its  com- 
mentators, and  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  as  utterly  impene- 
trable, when  a  mbHme  geniua  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  surprised  the  learned  world  with  thatgreat  desidera- 
tum—a key  to  the  Revelationi.'*  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  270.)  The  tenth 
of  Bishop  rlurd's  sermons  on  the  prophecies  discusses,  after  Mede, 
Ihe  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

192.  Clavia  Apocalyptica,  or  the  Key  to  the  Apocalypae, 
«duced  and  demonstrated  from  the  natural  and  internal  Charac- 
ters of  the  Visions ;  for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  God  hath 
imparted  the  love  and  deaire  of  searching  into,  and  understanding 
that  wonderful  Prophecy.  By  Joseph  Manx,  B.D.  Translated 
liy  a  Clergyman  of  the  Establiahed  Church.  London,  1831, 
12mo. 

.  193.  A  Translation  of  Mode's  Clavia  Apocalyptica.  By  R. 
Bransby  CoorxH,  Esq.    London,  1833,  8vo. 

193*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  By  R. 
Branaby  Coorxa,  Esq.    London,  1833,  8vo. 

•  "  The  first  of  these  publications  will  be  a  very  acceptable  present 
to  the  Ensliah  student  of  the  Bible ;  as,  in  having  Mode's  views 
set  before  him,  he  will  certainly  have  those  of  the  soundest  writer 
on  prophecy  unfulfilled.  The  second  work  is  also  valuable,  as  the 
commentary  is  nearly  founded  upon  Mede's  views,  and  Mr.  Cooper 

Joints  out  where  he  has  gone  beyond  them."    (British  Magazine, 
une,  1833,  p.  092.) 

1(M.  AnaciisiB  Apoealypseoa  Joannia  Apoatoli,  qui  in  ver^a 
interpretands  ejus  hypotheses  diiigenter  inquiritur,  et  ex  iisdem 


interpretatio  ftcta,  eertia  hktorianan  monumcotia  oonfinnattir  ct 
illttstratur,  turn  quoqoe  qvm  Meldenaia  FtBsnl  Beasnetua  hujoa 
libri  commentario  auppoauit,  et  exegetico  Protestantium  ayste- 
mati  in  viais  de  Beatm  ac  Babylone  Mystica  olgedt,  aednfe 
examinantur.  Auctore  Campegio  Yitbivoa.  AmatWiff^dana, 
1719,  4to. 

106.  A  Peroetual  Commentary  on  tiie  Revdatkai  of  BaiaK 
John,  with  a  Preliminaiy  Discourse  concerning  the  Principles 
upon  whidi  the  said  Revelation  is  to  be  undenttood.  By  Chaifks 
Davbvz  MJl.  New  modelled,  abridged,  and  rendered  plaio  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  by  Pttter  Laneaater,  A.M.  LotidoBii  1790, 
4ta 

The  best  edition  of  an  elaborate  and  very  useful  work,  or  whic^ 
later  writen  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves.  Daulxiz**  work 
was  first  printed  in  folio,  1790. 

196.  The  Scripture  Preservative  against  Popery ;  beiog  a 
Paraphrase  with  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By 
Thomaa  Pvls,  MA.    London,  1736,  8vo.  1796,  Sd  edition. 

This  volume  completes  the  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testameat, 
after  the  manner  of  t)r.  Clarke.  Mr.  Isle's  Paraphrase  aa  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  is  noticed  in  p.  131.  Na  2.  supra. 

197.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notea  on  the  RevelatioB  of  Saint 
John.  By  Moaea  Lowxah.  2d  edit  London,  1746, 4to.  Loi^ 
don,  1807, 8vo.  4th  editioa. 

Bishop  Tomline  includes  this  work  in  his  list  of  books  for  deixy 
men  and  biblical  students.  Dr.  Doddrid^^e  has  said  o£  it,  that  lie 
"  has  received  more  satiftction  from  it,  with  respect  to  many  difii 
culties"  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  than  he  "  ever  found  elsewhere, 
or  expected  to  have  found  at  all."  (Works,  vol.  ii.  Leeda  ediu  p^  37.) 
He  has  jiyen  an  abstract  of  Mr  Lowman's  scheme  of  interpretation 
in  his  »i9th  lecture.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  410—414.)  Lowiaufs 
scheme  of  the  seven  seals  is  also  approved  ^  the  late  Rev.  Dalu 
Simpson,  in  his  **  Key  to  the  Prophecies*'  (p.  5W.),  as  more  coasistani 
with  histoiv  than  tnat  of  Bishop  Newton,  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  nis  dissertations  on  the  prophecies. 

198.  BiiroxLxvs's  Introduction  to  hia  Expoaiticin  of  the  Apo- 
calypae; with  hia  prefiice,  and  the  greateat  part  of  the  condosion 
of  it ;  and  alao  hia  marginal  Notea  on  ihe  text,  which  are  a 
aommary  of  the  whole  exposition.  Translated  from  the  hi|^ 
Dutch,  by  John  RoaxnTsoir,  M.D.    London,  1757,  8va 

See  an  account  of  thia  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  Q.  &  voL 
xviii.  pp  25—28.  The  substance  of  Bengel's  ezposita^  wn'tioga 
on  the  Apocalvpse  is  given  in  the  Rev.  John  Wesley's  notes  men- 
tioned in  p-  131-  No.  Is.  of  this  Appendix. 

199.  The  Revelations  translated,  and  explained  duoug^ont, 
with  keys,  illustrations,  notes,  and  comments ;  a  copious  intro- 
duction, argument,  and  conclusion.  By  W.  Cooilk,  Greek  Pn^ 
fessor  at  Cambridge,  dec.     1789, 8vo. 

"A  writer  who  can  discover"  (as  Mr.  Cooke  has  done) "  the  Jewiik 
church  in  the  Iliad,  and  Christianity  in  the  Odysaey,  may  certaioly 
find  whatever  he  pleases  in  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  but  it  is  not 
eoually  certain  that  he  ia  qualified  to  detect  the  follacies  of  Jowpk 
Mede,  and  to  prove  him  mistaken,  false,  and  erroneous.  Thsogk 
the  author  professes  to  '  have  lighted  the  taper  of  God's  truth  froo 
the  kindled  incense  of  prayers/  and  thougn  he  may  expect  diat  it 
will  'flame  like  a  fire-brand,  fling  and  bounce,  and  nin,  win^tn^ 
and  acorchin^  wherever  it  touches,'  we  have  been  so  nnibrtaDstB 
as  not  to  receive  fiom  this  flaming  taper  a  single  ray  to  jKuide  as 
through  this  region  of  darkness."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  &  vol.  iik 
p.  148.) 

200.  Commentariua  in  Apocalypain  Joannia.  Scripait  Je^ 
Gothofr.  EicHHOBH.    Grottings,  1792,  2  vole,  anudl  8vo. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Professor  £ichhom  ia,  that  the 
Revelation  of  Saint  John  is  a  proi^etic  drama,  the  true  aafcyectof 
which  is  the  spiritual  victory  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and 
Paganism.  As  this  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  the  loUowing  abatnct  of  ha 
scheme  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  He  divides  the 
Apocalypse  into  four  parts,  vix.  1.  The  Title ;— 2.  The  Profcgae 
itself  ^-3.  The  Drama  itself  t^— and  4.  The  Epilogue. 

1.  The  Title,  (i.  1—3.) 

2.  The  Prologue  (i.  4— 4ii.  82.),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  drama  belongs  to  the  Christians ;  Epistles  to  the 
churches  beina  added,  which  in  the  sjrmbolic  style  of  the  poem 
are  representea  by  the  number  seven. 

3.  The  Drama  itself  (iv.  1. — xxii.  5.)  which  consists  of  a  preloae 
and  three  acts ! ! ! 

In  the  Prdude  (iv.  1. — ^viiL  5.),  the  acenery  is  prepared  and 

adorned. 
Act  I.  Jerusalem  is  taken,  i.  e.  Judaism  is  conquertWl  by  the 

Christian  Religion,  (vii.  6. — xii.  17.) 
Act  II.  Rome  is  captured ;  i.  e.  Paganism  is  subdued  by  ias 

Christian  Religion,  (xi.  18. — xx.  10.) 
Act  III.  The  New  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven ;  or  the 

happiness  of  the  life  to  come,  whidi  is  to  endure  for  even  is 

described,  (xx.  11. — ^xxii.  5.) 
4  The  Epilogue,  (xxii.  6— 21.1 
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*  m.  Orthe  Axigel.  (zxu.U) 
b-  Of  Jemi«  Chriit.  (xxii.  7—16.) 

c.  or  Saint  John,  who  denounces  a  cane  against  thoee  who  shall 

add  to  or  diminish  the  predictions  contained  in  this  boolc  (xxii. 

1^80.%  and  concludes  with  an  apostolical  benediction.  (^1.) 

'  The  hypothesis  of  £ichhom  (we  understand)  was  attacked  and 

v»rutMl  by  M.  Lange,  in  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocalypee. 

SOI.  A  Commentaiy  on  the  Revelationa.  Bj  Bryoe  Jour* 
•TONS,  D.D.    Edinburgh,  1794,  2  vela.  8fOb 

-  This  work  we  bare  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing :  it  is  stated 
by  Dr.  E.  Williams  to  be  *'  well  calculated  for  general  use,  being 
'wrritten  with  great  penpicaity,  and  in  a  popular  practical  strain. 
CChristian  Preacher,  Appendix,  p.  437.) 

202.  Reflectiona  aur  rApocalypae.  Par  E.  Oibsbt,  Minaater 
oe  la  Chapelle  Royale,  et  Recteur  de  St  Andr^  dana  I'lale  de 
Ouemsey.    Ghiemaey,  1796,  8vo. 

Plain,  pious,  and  practical.    The  learned  author  has  chieflv  fbl- 
Owed  the  exposition  given  by  Bishop  Newton  in  the  second  volume 
v€  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies. 

203.  Practical  Obeerrationa  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John, 
^VTitten  in  the  year  1775.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Bowulxb.  2d  edit 
Bath,  1800,  12mo. 

This  work  is  expreasly  designed  for  those  who  have  not  leisure 
or  inclination  to  examine  the  prophetical  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse. 
**.Many  such  readers  will  doubtless  be  found ;  and  whoever  takes 
up  the  book  with  a  serious  mind,  will  be  edified  by  the  sood  sense, 
piety,  and  modesty  of  the  writer."  (British  Critic,  O.  8.  vol.  zvi. 
p.  561.) 

204.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  accom- 
panied with  Historical  Testimony  of  its  accomplishment  to  the 
present  day.  By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitakbb.  London,  1802, 
8vo. 

The  present  work  is  an  enlai|^ed  edition  of  a  small  work  on  the 
ijropheeies,  originally  printed  in  1795.  The  author  '*  has  the  pecu- 
liar merit  of  compellinff  the  historian  Gibbon  to  give  testimony,  in 
almost  everv  instance  that  falls  within  the  limits  of  his  chronolo 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies."  The  pointi  insisted  on 
Mr.  Whitaker.  he  "  has  succinctly  handled,  ana  reasoned  upon  eac 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  nis  work,  if  not  decisive  upon  the 
aubiect,  yet  too  important  not  to  become  a  book  of  reference  and 
authority  to  future  commentators."  (British  Critic,  vol.  xxiii.  0.  S. 
Pref.  p.  iv.  and  p.  252.) 

205.  Brief  Commentaries  apon  anch  parts  of  the  Revelation 
flsid  other  Prophecies  aa  immediately  refer  to  the  present  times. 
By  Joaeph  Gaiiowat,  Esq.    London,  1802,  8vo. 

206.  The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  translated, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatoiy.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
IMssertation  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  book,  in  answer  to  the 
oljections  of  the  late  Pj^feasor  Michaelis ;  with  a  biographical 
chart  of  vmtera  in  the  early  Christian  church  who  appear  to 
have  afforded  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  John 
Qhappel  WoooHousE,  D.D.    London,  1806,  royal  8vo. 

'  "  This,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Hnrd,  "  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
I' have  seen.  It  owes  its  superiority  to  two  things, — the  author's 
understanding,  for  the  most  part  the  apocalyptic  symbols  in  a  spi- 
ritiuUt  not  a  literal  sense  :  secondly,  to  the  care  he  has  taken -to  fix 
the  precise  import  of  those  symbols,  from  the  ose  made  of  them  by 
t^e  old  orophetical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment still  many  difficulties  remain,  and  will  remain  to  the  time 
of  the  end."  (Manutcript  note  of  the  late  Bithap  Hurd,  on  a  Uank 
leaf  of  a  prttentation  eopjf  of  ihi$  work,  in  ike  library^  Hartlebury. 
See  Genueman's  Miuizme,  vol.  Ixxviii.  part  ii.  p»  TOi.)  After  such 
commendation,  any  further  observation  is  unnecessary.  The  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  handsomelv  printed  in  three  columns,  contain- 
ing the  ureek  text  of  Griesbacn*s  second  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Br.  W.'s  own  translation  from  it  and  the  authorized  version, 
fiom  which  he  never  departs  but  when  the  sense  requires  it  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  analyses  of  this  most  excellent 
work,  may  oonault  the  British  Cntic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  190->^200. ; 
and  the  ffclectic  Review,  O.  S,  vol.  it  part  ii.  pp»  214    OT2. 

.  207.  Annotation*  on  the  Apocalypae,  in><mded  aa  a  aeqnel  to 
those  of  Mr.  Elaley  on  the  Goapela,  aud  Mr.  Slade  on  the 
Epistles.  For  the  Use  of  Studenta  in  Prophetical  Scripture. 
By  John  Chappel  WooDBouas,  DJ).,  Dean  oi  Litchfield.  Lon- 
don, 1828,  8vo. 

[The  oommendatiooB  bestowed  by  the  late  Bishop  Hard  upon  Dr. 
Woodhouse's  larger  publication  (just  noticed)  are  equally  applicable 
to  his  present  work,  in  which  piety  and  philology  are  happily  united, 
'f he  notea  are  partly  abridged  nom  his  former  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  ana  are  partly  new :  the  Greek  text  of  the  original, 
aad  the  improved  version  of  Dr.  W.,  are  here  omitted ;  and  the 
Kixt  of  St  John,  according  to  the  authorized  English  version,  is 
divided  into  parts  and  sections,  with  a  view  to  a  more  complete 
anangement  and  illustration  of  this  prophetic  book,  the  ffenuine> 
n^  and  divine  inspiration  of  which  are  most  satisfactori^  vindi- 
cated from  the  objections  of  the  Irte  learned  Professor,  sir  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  in  a  preliminary  d-squikk  "«n.    Although  Dr.  Woodhouse 


ofiers  his  volume  "as  a  sequel*'  to  the  compilations  of  Messrs.  Ela- 
ley and  Slade  (noticed  in  p.  131.  No.  10.  and  p.  135.^Na  79.  supra). 
it  may  be  most  odvanmgeonsly  consulted  and  itudied  as  a  distinec 
work;  being  sufficiently  critical  ^r  the  use  of  the  scholar,  at  tho' 
same  time  that  its  perspicuity  renders  it  highly  valuable  to  ordinary 
readers. 

208.  England  Safe  and  Triumphant :  or  Reaearches  bto  tha 
Apocalyptic  Little  Book,  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  synchro* 
nicaL  By  the  Rev.  Franda  TaauBTOir,  M«A.  Coventiy  and 
London,  1812,  2  vols.  8vo. 

'*  Among  many  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, here  is  one  which  expressly  views  in  it  the  permanency  of 
the  chnrch  of  England,  and  its  prevalence  over  all  other  denomina* 
tions  of  the  ChrisUan  world !  Much  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  strong  foundation  of  truth  in  what  this  author  urges, 
in  oonformity  vdlh  other  sound  interpreters,  or  built  on  their  posi> 
tions,  we  cannot  but  think  in  many  places,  particularly  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  work,  he  is  rather  too  rapid  in  forming  his  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions ;  in  some  of  whicn  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  follow  him."  (British  Critic,  O.S.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  593.  595.) 

209.  A  Diasertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet 
of  the  Apocalypae;  in  which  the  number  666  is  satisfactorily 
explained :  and  also  a  full  illustration  of  Daniel'a  Vision  of  the* 
Run  and  He-Goat   By  James  Edward  Olasks.  London,  1814^ 
8vo. 

**  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  many  of  hla  explanations : 
yet  we  have  read  his  voirk  with  some  dej^ree  of  sotismction,  and 
think  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  additionol  light  on  some  of 
the  obscure  subjects  which  he  undertakes  to  illustrate."  (Eclectic 
Review,  N.  8.  vol.  iv.  p.  289.) 

210.  A  Diasertation  on  the  Seals  and  Tnunpeta  of  the  Apo 
calypae,  and  the  Prophetical  Period  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
yeaiB.    By  William  Cdvivobajii,  Esq.    London,  1813.    Third 
Edition,  1833,  8vo. 

For  a  copious  analysis  of  this  soberly  written  and  truly  valuable 
work  (now  very  materially  improved),  see  the  Christian  Observer, 
for  1814,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  16^—180.) 

210*.  On  the  Jubilean  Chronology  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  of  Daya, 
Dan.  viL  9. ;  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Discoveries  of  Mons.  de 
Cheaaux  aa  to  the  great  Astronomical  Cyclea  of  2800  and  1260 
years,  and  their  difierence,  1040  years.  By  William  Cuirive- 
HAXs,  Esq.    London  and  Edinburgh,  1834,  8vo. 

211.  The  Prophetic  Histoiy  of  the  Christian  Revelation  Ex* 
plained ;  or  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Schxvcker,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  York  Town,  Pennsylvania.  Vol  L  Baltimore, 
1817,  8vo.    [This  work  has  not  been  completed.] 

211*.  Apocalypsis  Grace.  Perpetna  Annotatione  iUustrata 
k  Joanne  Henrico  Hiihhichb.  Gottings,  1821.  2  parts  of 
vole.  8vo. 

Though  published  as  a  detached  work,  this  commentary  on  the 
ApocalyiiBe  forms  part  of  the  Novum  Testamentum  Koppianum 
(noticed  in  p.  127.  Na  16.  of  this  Appendix),  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  tenth  volume.  Afler  Eichnom,  Grotius,  Hug,  and  other 
modem  continental  critics.  Dr.  Heinrichs  considers  the  Apocalypse 
as  a  sacred  poem  representing,  in  a  dramatic  form  (the  scenery  of 
which  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  ancient  prophets),  the  final 
triumph  of  Chriaiianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism;  the  three 
cities  of  Sodom,  Babylon,  and  Jerusa1em,r-or  the  Matron,  the 
Harlot,  and  the  Bride, — being  intended  to  represent  those  three 

g 'Stems.    Heinrichs  does  not  adhere  to  the  artificial  divisions  of 
ichhom,  of  which  wo  have  given  an  abstract  in  page  140. 

212.  M.  T.  Lauaxahit  Pislcctio  de  imaginnm  aive  figun^ 
ram  poeticarum  in  Apocalypai  Joannea,  indole  atqoe  pretia 
GroningB,  1822,  8vo. 

213.  The  Chronology  of  the  Apocalypse,  investigated  and 
defended.    By  John  Ovsbtov.    London,  1822,  8vo. 

214.  A  eonciae  Exnoaition  of  the  Apocalypae,  so  fiu*  aa  th« 
Propheciea  are  fulfilled;  several  of  which  are  inteq>reted  in  a 
diffeient  way  from  that  adopted  by  other  Commentatora.  By  J. 
R.  Pakk,  M.D.    London,  1828,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  regards  the  Apocalypse  as  being  alu>- 
gether  a  spiritual  and  not  a  political  prophecy ;  that  is,  as  relating 
exclusively  to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  and  not  to  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  general  principle  is  derived  from  the 
excellent  work  of  Dean  Wwxlhouse,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
column,  to  which  Dr.  Park  acknowledges  his  oblijrationa,  and 
which  he  has  for  the  most  part  taken  as  his  guide.  "  This  concise 
exposition  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  a  useful  outline  ot  the 
Apocalyptic  Predictions  and  their  fulfilment"  (Eclectic  Review 
N.  &  vol.  xxii.  p.  341.) 

216.  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right  Un 
derstanding  of  the  Language,  Structure,  and  Contenta  of  ibi 
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Apocaiypie,    Bj  Alezinder  Tix.Locii,  LL.D.    Londoii,  182d» 
6vo. 

TbMe  dinerfiiUont  we  MYen  in  number..  In  the  fint  two  Dr. 
TiUoch  has  very  iogeniotiely,  but  we  think  not  eatiafactorily, 
cmdeevoured  lo.  snow  that  the  Apocalypee  wu  one  of  the  earlieit- 
written  books  of  the  New  Teetament;  out  the  weiffht  of  hlBtorieal 
evidence  we  have  shown  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work  (see 

^p.  381, 388.)  if  decidedhr  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  the  Apoca- 
rpse.  The  remaining  nve  dissertations  contain  many  ingenious 
OTservations  on  the  lanj^ge  and  style  of  this  prophetic  book. 
"There  is  much  ingenuity  displayed  in  these  pa^es,  and  many 
resiarks  occur  in  them  that  are  deservioff  of  consideration ;  but 
we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add»  that  the  learned  iMithor  has  fre- 
quently ventured  assertions  wholly  gratuitous,  in  order  to  support 
a  fovourite  hypothesis*  to  which  he  had  obviouslv  determinea  thai 
every  fact  should  be  made  to  bend  {  and  that  ne  has  condncied 
many  of  the  discussions  in  the  volume  before  .ns  in  a  manner  that 
must  be  pionounced,  by  every  impartial  readert  not  only  unfaiiv 
but  in  some  instances  dtf ingenuous."  The  author  "may  fiurly  be 
represented  as  having  brought  under  the  notice  ol*  bihlioal  students 
some  very  interesting  topics,  and  he  has  fujmished  many  ingenious 
and  curious  remarks  on  the  several  subjects  of  his  Dissertations, 
adthough,  in  but  too  many  casei»  he  has  nhibited  them  in  a  crude 
and.  unsubstantial  form.  .  (Eoleotjc  RetieWi  N.  8.  vol.  ;cziii.  pa 
30.360.) 

816.  An  Explanatioa  of  the  Apocaljrpae  or  Revelation  of  8t 
John.    By  Alexander  Smtth,    Washington  City,  1826,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  publication  (who  is  a  general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States  of  America)  announced  it  in  a  pompous  adver- 
tisement, in  which  he  *'  certified  en  kotuour  that  he  had  discovered 
the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages  in  the  second  and  Uiird  chapters,  has  never  been  ap 
proaehed  by  any  expositor."  The  pan^phlet  (for  it  contains  only 
uly-seven  loosely^printed  pages,  exclusive  of  the  title-page)  is 
published  as  the  result  of  twenty  years*  stud>[ ;  and,  as  it  is  utterly 
unknown  in  this  country,  the  following  concise  outline  of  its  con- 
tents  may  perhaps  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Contrary  to 
all  historical  evidence,  he  affirms  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Fathers  until  about  the  dose  of  the  second 
century — that  the  several  passages  which  are  common  to  their 
writinn  and  this  book,  are  quotations  from  the  former  by  the  author 
of  the  latter,  and  not  vice  vtrth,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  because 
the  Book  of  Revelation  is  a  much  more  masterly  and  perfect  pro. 
dttction  thiui  the  o&ers,  and  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement,  as  the  rude  hut  precedes  the  splendid  palace ;  (Gene- 
ral itoyth's  book  is  therefore  superior  to  all  the  productions  oi  an- 
tiquity ! !) — that  "  the  fall  of  the  mystical  Babylon  is,  UNaui8TioN« 
ABLY,  the  destruction  of  Byzantium  by  the  iorces  of  Severus,  in 
the  year  195 ;  and  this  event  is  the  beacon  which  we  most  keep 
in  view,  while  searching  lor  the  other  events,  enigmatically  related 
in  this  boQk,"-*that  Irenssns^  bishop  of  LyoniH  must  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  hecause  he  wrote  several  books,  in  one 
of  which  he  mentioned  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
was  also  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  figured  jn  the  his- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  Byzantium — that  it  is  a  compilation  from 
the  prophets,  the  theology  of  the  Jtabbins,  the  Pastor  of  Uermas, 
and  the  more  ancient  Apocalypses,  applied  by  the  writer  to  the 
history  of  his  own  time — and  that  it  is  a  pious  forgery,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  insatiable  revenge.'  The  mystical  number  666  he 
fhids  in  the  name  of  Dedmut  Xjlodiu$  Albmutt  although  the  lAtiix 
numerals  contained  in  that  name  amount  only  io  2319 1  Such  is 
the  outline  of  this  author's  phin,  whose  fiillacy^  ignorance,  and. 
piresumption  have  been  very  severely  and  deservedly  exposed  in 
the  Literary  Journals  of  North  America. 

217.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Apocalypse;  being 
ati  Attempt  to  make  that  portion  of  God's  Word  profitable  to 
the  Generality  of  Readers.  To  which  is  added  a  Brief  Outline 
of  Prophetic  History,  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  selected  chtefiy  from  the 
best  and-raoiA  approved  Writeiv  on  the  Subject  By  the  Rev. 
Riehard  Mubhat.    Dubtin,  18!t6,  Svo. 

218.  The  Apocalypse  of  St  John,  or  Prophecy  of  the  Rise, 
I^t>gress,  and  Fall  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  Inquisition ; 
the  Revolution  of  France ;  the  Universal  War ;  and  the  Final 
Tfiumph.  of  Chrialtamty.  Being  a  new  Interpretation  by  the 
Kev.  George  Cbolt>,  A.M.  •'  London,  1827,  8vo» 

•This  original  and-  pbwerfulfy  written  volume  is  prefaced  by  a 
view  of  the  injurious  effects  of  Popery,  and  the  benefits  oonier^d 
by  Protestantism  upon  the  British  empire  in  the  auccessive  reigns 
I'rom  Ihe  time  .of  Queen  JClizabeth.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  follows,  adopts  a  plan  di^rent  from  that.of  all 
its  preoecessoEs^  The  author  oonsideni  the  >yhoIe  as  a  fasciculus 
of  prophetic  visions  seen  at  intervalsi,  and  velating  to  distinet  por- 
tions of  providen^'al  history.  .The  first  three  oha|>t»rB  are  exclUf 
sively  aadretsed  to  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Saint  John.    The 

Smainder  of  the  Apocalypse  contains  a  geiieral  view  of  Christian 
istory  from  the  reign  ot  Constaniine  to  the-MiUenniom  (chapters; 
vi. — vii.);  a  detailed  prediction  of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon 
Europe  for  her  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  the  Millen- 
Biom  (chapters  viii. — xi.,  xv.,  xvl);  a  view  of  the  progress.of  Uie  , 


Romish  Church  from  power  to  perwcutiaa,  imder  diflerent 
(chapters  xii. — xiv.) ;  a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  papacy,  the  am 
versal  war,  the  Millenniumt  the  subsequent  brief  apostasy,  the  final 
judgment,  and  the  close  of  the  providential  hisloiy  of  the  worid. 
The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Anocalypse,  which  has  hitheno  hcea 
conceived  to  be  a  view  of  Mohammedism,  0r.  Croly  ioterpieiB  as 
a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  monarchy  in  France,  end  of  the  adteiMie 
war,  in  1793.  A  general  sketch  of  the  leading  events  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  Constantme  to  th«  prescut 
time,  oomoletes  the  volume,  which  is  evidently  the  rasalt  of  great 
labour  and  research,  and  w:hich  abQunda  witk  most  important  h» 
torical  information. 

219.  Albert!  Christ  Van  El^  Tbixmx  Commentntio  <k 
Septom  Epistolis  Apocalyptids.  Lugdnni  Batavorum,  1837, 4ts. 

220.  Initiom  Dispbtationis  de  Libri  Apocalypaeoe  Ansonxsilo. 
Sententia,  et  Anctore  •  • . . .  Publico  examini  sabmittit  H^uvns 
Engelinus  Wstxrs.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1888,  4to. 

The  first  part  only  of  an  academical  Dissertation  oo  the  Asoc^ 
lypse :  it  discusses  the  hypotheses  of  Grotios.  Herder.  Eiehhora^ 
and  Heinrichs,  respecting  the  author  and  argument  of  this  book. 

221.  Lectures,  Expositojy  and  Practical,  on  Ibe  Book  of 
Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Culbibtsok,  London,  18^ 
8vo. 

222.  Commentarius .  in  Aqpocalypsin  Johaniw^  Ezegeticia  et 
Criticus.  Auctore  Georgio  Henrico  Angusto  Ewax.9  Ltpsa, 
1828,  Svo.    . 

222*.  A  Key  to  the  Revelation  of  St  John  the  Dtnna; 
being  an  Analysis  of  those  parts  of  that  wonderful  Book,  whidi 
relate  to  the  General  State  of  ihe  Christian  Church,  tlumigh  all 
the  times  since  it  was  written,  and  to  the  peculiar  Signs  of  those 
Times.    By  the  Rev.  Philip  All  wood,  B.D.    London,  1829, 

2  vols.  8vo. 

223.  The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ»  commonly  called  the 
RevelnUon  of  St  Jolm  the.  Divine,  briefly,  yet  minulelj,  £x« 
plained  and  Interpreted,  to  the  xixth  Chapter  iadosive ;  being 
the  Hialorj  of  the  Christian  Chuitdi,  until  the  Deetn;etion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  die  Coming  of  our  Loni  with  all  his 
Saints.  Consisting  of  a  select  Compilation  from  the  most  ap- 
proved and  learned  Commentaton,  both  ancient  and  modenw 
London,  1832,  Svo. 

224. .  A  Treatise  on  the  Millennium ;.  in  whikh  the  pievailiAf 
Theories  on  that.sttbject  are  earefiilj^  examinedt  and  the  tros 
Scriptural  Doctrine  attempted  to  be  elicited  and  rntaMiiibwt. 
By  George  BusB,.AJtf.    New  York,  1832,  12mOb 

The  opinion  advocated  by  the  av^or  of  this  treatise  is,  diat  the 
Millennium  is  past ;  the  predictions  in  the  Apocalypse  hnving  becaa 
fulfilled  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganisnou  in  the  con- 
version of'^Constantine  to  the  Christian  &ith. 

226.  An  Expos^tioQ  of  the  Apocalypse, J>y  the.  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Keith,  D.D.,  forms  the  chief  part  of  his  "Signs  of  the 
Times,'*  noticed  in  No.  17.  p.  100.  tvpra,  and  another  Oxiginsl 
Exposition  of  this  Book  by  the  Ref,  Dr.  Lee  in  his  "  Six  Se^ 
mons  on  the  Study. of  the  Holy  Scripttvea."  No.  25.  p.  9SL 
su^ra. 

226.  Explication  IRalsonn^e  de  rApoeafypee,  d'apres  les  prin- 
cipes  de  sa  Compositioti.  Par  Philippe  BaMst.  Pans^  1832-32, 

3  tomes,  8vOb 

227.  The  Book  of  the  Unteiting.    Loodon,  1838,  ISmo. 


§  7.  xxroaixoBT.LBciT&xs  Airn  sx&xovs  of  thb  schip- 
TUBEi,  AND  mr  BXTACflXB  ponnoffs  THxnsop. 

1.  HoTB  Hoiniletiqv,  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  ^eletons) 
upon  the  Wholx  ScniPTcrnss.  By:the  Rot*  Ohailes  SiHsex, 
M.A.    London,  1833,  21  vols.  8^. 

2.  A  Popular  Commentaiy  on  the  Bible,  in  a  Series  of  Ser- 
mons, following,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Coorse  of  the  fint 
Lessons  at  Morning  -and  Evening  Service  on  Sundays.  Designed 
for  Parish  Churches^  or  for  reading  in  Private  Fenlliea.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Plumtks,  B.D.  London,  1827,  2  vols.  Svo.  [com- 
prisuig  ^e  Old  Txs'Viamxnt.  This  woik  was  never  oonpleled.] 


3.  Practical  Lecturee  o^.the,JIistoriaal  Boeka  of  the  Old  Tea- 
lament  By  the  Rev,  Heniy  JLivdsat,  M.A.  Laadoii»  1828 
Svo. 

4.  Sacred  Biography ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Patriarelis  [aod 
part  of  the  Histoiy  of  Jesus  Christ]:  being  «  Coorse  of  Lectures 
delivored  at  the  Scots  Church,  London  WalL  By  Henry  Hvbtxb, 
D»D.  London,  1783,  dte.  7  vols.  Svo.;  seventh  edition,  1814^ 
5  vols.  SvQ.;  a^  1826,  %  vols.  8to. 
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6.  Lactum  oa  tbe  Four  Itst  Books  of  the  Pihtatsvck,  de» 
■i|aied  to  show  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  chiefly 
ironi  Internal  Evidence ;  in  three  perts.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Okatks,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ardagh,  London,  161^,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Third  editioii,  Dublin  and  London,  1829,  1  voL  8vo. 

The.  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  aopeared  in  1807 :  in  this 
iiaproision  it  is  very  materially  improved,  and  is  indispensably 
becessaiy  to  the  biblical  student 

6.  Lecttues  on  the  PetttateudL  By  the  Rev.  WiQiatn  MiJiaH, 
M.A.    London,  1822,  8vo. 

7.  Ezpoeitory  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Gxvxsis,  inter- 
•persed  with  Practied  Reflections,  by  Andrew  Fvllss.  3  voIbl 
8vo.    London,  1806. 

The  late  respected  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  by 
his  able  publications  on  the  absuniity  of  dei^m,  and  the  immoral 
tendency  of  Socinian  tenets.  These  **  £xposiloiy  Discourses,"  which 
are  short,  and  fi%-eight  in  number,  were  originally  delivered  as 
lectures  to  Mr.  Fuller's  eongregation  at  Kettering.  "  The  author 
selects  a  pani|[raph  of  convenient  length,  and  furnishes  a  concise 
exposition  of  its  leading  circumstances,  accompanied  with  a  few 
INreotical  reflections,  and  occasionally  with  a  useful  criticismt  The 
Imragraphs  are  not  inserted  at  lengtn,  but  referred  to  by  the  initial 
and  final  verses.  Much  originality  of  critical  remark  must  not  be 
expected,  nor  most  the  reader  be  surprised  if  he  often  meet  with  a 
trite  and  obvious  refleetion:  but  we  will  vedtuM  to  piomise  him, 
much  more  frequently,  a  manly,  iudicious^  and  useful  train  of 
observation,  expressed  in  simple  ana  vigorous  language."  (Eclectic 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  896.) 

8.  Lectures  at  the  Book  of  Oenesis.  By  J.  Rtrnex,  DJ). 
I*ondon,  1823,  2  voln.  8vo. 

9.  Lectaree  upon  tome  Important  Paasages  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  By  Henry  Thomas  Austxs,  M.A.  London,  1820, 
8to. 

10.  A  Beiies  of  Bermoiis  iOuitratiiig  the  History  c6ntained  in 
the  Book  of  Geneiia.  By  the  'Rev.  William  Bassxtt,  M.A. 
London,  1822,  2  vols.  12ma 

11.  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Philoeophy  of  the  Moeoie  Rdcoids 
of  the  Creation,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  By  James  KzviriDT,  B.D.,  DoneUan  Lecturer  for  Uie 
Year  1824.    London  and  Dublin,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  desiffn  of  these  elaborate  lecmres  ii.  **  to  connect  the  biblical 
racords  of  the  creation,  as  elosely  as  their  language  and  arrange- 
ment admit  with  physical  science ;  and  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
evidence  which  arises  out  of  the  comparison,  of  the  inspiration  of 
their  author*"  Many  important  geological  iacts  are  adduced,  which 
concur  to  the  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

12.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jacob.  -By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bluvt,  A.M.    London,  1828,  12mo. 

19.  Lectnrea  oft  the  Hislovy  of  Joseph.  By  John  DATisa. 
Bath,  1823,  12mo. 

14.  The  Book  of  Genesis  considered  and  illustrated  in  a 
(Series  of  Historical  Diseounea.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Cums, 
A.M.    London,  1626,  8vc. 

15.  The  Christian  Exodus:  or  the  Deliverance  of  the  Isnel- 
ites  from  Egypt  practically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Dieconreoe. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicox,  M.A.  London,  1826,  2  vote.  8vd. 

16.  Davidica.  Twelve  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Datid,  King  of  Israel,  '  By  Heniy  Thumcfsok, 
ALA»    London,  1827,  8vo. 

17.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Josiph.  By  George  Liwsoir, 
D.D.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1812,  2  vols.  12mo. 

18.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ruth.  By  G.  Lawsok,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1806,  12mo. 

19.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esraxn.  By  G.  LjLMnott,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  12mo. 

20.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Protibbs.  By  the  late 
George  Lawsov,  D.D.    Edinburgh,  1821,  2  voIa.l2mo. 

■'These  works  were  chiefly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  They  are  pious  and  sensible, 
full  of  sound  doctrine,  and  salutary  admonition  and  instruction. 
There  is  rarely  any  thing  of  a  critical  nature  to  be  found  in  tiiem, 
which  indeed  was  not  the  writer's  object ;  but  they  every  where 
discover  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  the  human 
heart,  and  a  deep  concern  to  profit  ihe  readen  The  sfe^e  is  plain, 
and  the  illustrations  [are]  generally  very  brief"  (Orme's  BiMioth. 
Bibltca,  pw  287.) 

21.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev*  John. 
EwABT,  M.A.    London,  1822-26,  3  vols.  8vo. 

22.  An  Ezpositton  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Explanitory,  Cii- 
Mdl,  and  Devotional,  intended  chiefly  to  aid  private 


in  the  enfightened  perusal  of  Compositions,  in  which  tbe  national 
histoiy  of  the  Jews  ^and  tbe  personal  experience  of  David  avi 
often  blended  with  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy*  By  the  Rev.  Johii 
MoBisoK,  D.D.    London,  1832,  3  vols.  8vo. 

As  Bishop  Horsley's  nosthumous  work  on  the  Book  of  JE^ahns 
(which  has  been  noiiced  in  page  120.  of  this  Appendix)  is  chiefly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  scholar  and  biblicu  critic,  while  the 
well-known  and  splendid  commentary  of  Bishop  Home  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  paruike  too  much  of  the  syitematinally  pro* 
phetic  and  mystical  mterpretation ;  Dr.  Morison  has  performed  a 
very  acceptable  service  to  private  Chrisu'ans,  as  well  as  to  critical 
students  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  The  plan  which  he  has  adopted  is  in  every  respect  de« 
serving  of  commendation.  Adhering  ttridly  to  the  literal  meaning; 
df  the  text,  he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  either  its 
prophetical  or  typical  character.  The  authorized  version  is  pro- 
perly retained,  and  the  exposition  follows  each  successive  verses 
while  the  critical  notes,  often  very  instructive,  are  commodioutly 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  paae.  Dr.  Morison  is  advantageoijialy 
known  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal 
Obligations  of  Life ;  in  which  some  important  topics  of  Christian 
Ethics,  not  commonly  discussed  from  the  pulpit,  are  conciselv  ex* 
plained  and  earnestly  enforced  on  Christian  pnnciplesand  mouvea. 

23.  The  Portraiture  of  the  Christian  Penitent :  a  Course  ef 
Sermons  on  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  C.  £.  De  Cost. 
LooAir,  M.A.    London,  1776,  2  vob.  dvo. 

24.  Sermons  on  the  Fiftyfirst  Pinlm<  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bvu. 
London,  1824,  8vo. 

25u  Sennons  on  the  Ninety-fiist  Ptolnu    London,  1826,  8to 

26.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Nineteentl| 
Psafan.    By  Thomas  Mavtoit,  D.D.    London,  1681,  foKo. 

27.  An  Ezpontion  of  Psakn  CXDC.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bbtoobs.    London,  1827,  12nio. 

28.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Ptoalm.  By  John  OwBir»  D.Di  London,  1669^  4to.  and  varioni 
subsequent  editions. 

29.  Six  LeclaiM  ota  ^  PeniisBtial  FnliM.  By  Edwaid 
BxBCjrs,  M.A.    Oifozd,  1823,  18mo. 

30.  Lectures  oil  thd  Book  of  EccissiAms.  By  Riilph 
Wabdlaw,  D.D.    Glassgow  and  London,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo. 

'*  Thb  is  a  veiy  elegant  Commeotaiy  on  an  exceedingly  difRcult 
portion  of  Scripture."    (Orme's  Biblioth.  BiUica,  p.  459.) 

31.  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isayab.  By  Robert  Ma» 
ct7i.L0Cfl,  D.D*    London,  1791-1606,  4  vob;  8vo. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pas* 
toral  labours  by  Dr.  M.,  who  vras  a  minister  in  the  church  of  ScoC- 
land.  "They  contain  many  ingenious  elucrdations  of  the  text, 
and  nuiny  judicious  and  useibl  reflections.  The  author  appean  to 
have  taken  much  pains  to  understand  the  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  to  investigate  his  original  desicn ;  he  marks  distinctly 
the  leading  divisions  of  the  propnecies,'  ana  explains,  at  the  begins 
ning  of  eacn  division,  its  peculiar  object*^  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S 
vol.  xz.  p.  £26.)  Dr.  BSacculkxih  his  made  greet  use  ef  Vitringa'to 
elaborate  commentary  on  Isaiah. 

82.  Ontlmes  of  Leetoiei  on  the  Book  of  DAmxiu  By  F.  A. 
Coz,LL.D.   London,  1838, 12mo.  Second  edition,  1884,  Itaa 

88.  An  Expedition  of  the  Prophet  Joirm,  tn  Sermons^  By 
George  Abbot,  D.D.    London,  161^  4to. 

34.  Lectures  upon  Joiuts.  By  John  KiBo,!bJ).,  Blsh^pof 
London.    London,  1618,  4to. 

35.  Theological  Lectures  to  the  Khg's  Sehntan  ^  Westttta 
ster  Abbey,  vrith  an  Interpretation  of  the  Nxw  Tis¥AMiB^,4fca 
dus.    By  John  Hsixnr,  DJ).    London,  1749. 1761.  2  irols.  4tow 

The  first  part  of  this  worit  contains  the  interpretation  of  th«»  font 
Ooapels,  the  second  part  oomprisee  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  several  Epistles.  "This  interpretation,  though  far  from  being 
elMpant,  appean  to  us,  in  general,  to  be  accurate  and  judicious, 
and  shows  that  the  author  had  carefully  studied  the  original  The 
whole  contains  evident  marks  of  solid  judgment,  critical  skill,  and 
considerable  learning.  In  several  parts  of  the  vrark,  indeed,  the 
reader  will  perceive  a  small  tincture  of  mysticism  \  and  accordingw 
ly  we  are  told,  in  tho  preface  to  the  second  part,  that  the  author 
was  deeply  read  in  tne  writings  of  the  mystic  divines,  and  was 
s^led  by  some  the  mystio  doctor."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  voL 
XXV.  p.  33.) 

36.  Explanatory  Notes  and  Practical  Comments,  beinjg  a 
Series  of  Short  Leetores  on  the  New  Testament  By  a  Clergy- 
man.    DuUin  and  London,  1829-88,  2  vols.  8vo. 

37.  Lectures  on  the  Histoiy  of  Jesns  Christ     By  Ja&Mi 
BsirvBTT.    London,  1826,  8  vols.  8vo.    Another  edhion  ic 
vols.  8vo. 
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88.  A  Pnclioal  £xpo«timi  of  the  OMpds  of  8t  MATmw, 
8t  Maek,  and  St  Lvks,  in  the  fonn  of  Lectures,  intended  to 
nanst  the  Practice  of  Domestic  Inelniction  and  DeTOtion*  By 
lohn  Bird  SuxirsR,  D.D.»  Bldiop  of  Chester.  London,  1881-83, 
B  vols.  8to.  ;  also  in  4  vols.  ISmo. 

''The  intentma  of  the  prosent  woik  is  to  promote  and  to  assist 
family  reading  of  the  Sciiptofes,  fay  fiumishing  a  hook  containing 
such  explanattons  and  reflectioos  as  might  natarally  occur  to  one 
well  acauainted  with  the  sacred  writings  and  the  practical  eiposi« 
tors.  Many  Bihles  and  Testaments  have  been  published  with  the 
same  olgect  in  view  as  that  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Most  of  these,  however,  from  the  length  of  the  reflections  have  in 
ft  neat  degree,  on  that  account,  become  unfit  for  reading  to  a  &- 

mliy,  where  brevity  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Sumner  is  free  from  thit  blemish.  Great  skill  has 
been  shown  in  die  division  of  the  chapters,  which  are  of  so  conve- 
nient a  length  that  one  or  more  nuiy  be  taken  at  a  reading,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  while  the  pauses  are  such  as  seem  natural 
to  the  rMder's  train  of  thought'^  (British  Critic,  April,  1832,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  366,  2^7.)  **  It  is  imponible  seriously  to  read  these  lectures 
witnout  becoming  acquainted  both  with  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  duties  and  pri  viloges  of  the  Christian  lift."  (Christian  Observer, 
June,  1831,  vol.  zxxi.  p.  358.) 

89.  The  New  Testament  of  oor  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of  Short  Lectures  for 
the  daily  Use  of  Families.  By  die  Rev.  Charles  Gi bolistoite, 
M.A.  VoL  L  [containing  the  Four  Gospels.]  London,  1888, 8vo. 

**  The  Gospels  are  divided  into  sections,  forming  with  the  com* 
mentary  a  lesson  of  a  convenient  length  for  a  single  service.  .The 
explanatory  matter  is  so  digested  as  to  complete,  together  wiUi  the 
text,  exactly  two  pages ;  such  topics  being  selected  as  may  best 
serve  the  purpose  of  devotional  edification  at  the  hour  of  uunily 
wonhip.  All  controversial  doctrines,  all  abstruse  theories,  and  all 
leamea  discussions  are  carefulljr  avoided ;  while  the  capacities 
and  wants  of  an  ordinary  domestic  circle,  comprising  for  the  most 

Ert  the  rotations  of  parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servant,  are 
pt  steadily  in  view."    (Christian  Remembrancer,  May,  1838,  vol 
xiv.  p.  280.) 

.  40.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mattuw,  delivered  in  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  James,  Westminster,  in  the  yean  1798, 
1799,  1900,  and  1801.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Beilby  Portsvs, 
Bishop  of  London.  London,  1802, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  1823,  in  1  vol 
^vo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  these  admirable  lectures  sufllciently 
attest  how  highly  they  are  esteemed.  "  They  are"  indeed  "  calcu- 
lated ^ike  to  do  gooa  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  the  aged 
as  well  as  the  inexperienced,  the  grave  ond  the  reflecting,  the  gay 
and  the  thoughtless.  They  are  learned  without  ostentauon,  pioun 
without  any  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  amimentative  without  oedan- 
try,  and  perspicuous  without  losing  sight  of  the  graces  of  style  and 
;diction."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xx.  p.  306.^ 

41.  Sermons  extracted  firon  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Porteus. 
By  Thomas  Bakxh,  M.A.    Aiondon,  1817,  8vo. 

42.  An  Exposition  of  St  Katthew's  Gospel,  with  suitable 
'Lectures  and  Prayers.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Abax.  London, 
1805,  2  vols.  l2mo. ;  1822,  in  1  volume,  8vo. 

.  43.  Explanatory  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Mat- 
thew.   By  the  Rev.  John  Pssboss,  M.A.    London,  1832, 12mo. 

•  44,  Expositions  and  Sennons  upon  the  first  ten  Chaptera  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  St  Matthew.  By  Chrio- 
topher  Blackwood.    London,  1659,  4to. 

45.  The  Catechist*s  Manual,  and  Family  Lecturer :  being  an 
Arrangement  and  Explanation  of  St  Mark's  Gospel,  for  pur- 
poses of  Missionary  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev, 
Samuel  Hiirns,  MJV.  [now  D.D.],  Oxford,  1829, 8vo. 
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.  46.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Jouir,  as  bearing  Testimony 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  By  C.  J.  Blohmxlb,  DJ). 
[now  Bishop  of  London.]    London,  1823, 12mo. 

;  47.  Practical  Lectures  upon  the  ten  first  Chapten  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  JoHV.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R,  Pitxaith,  MA.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

48.  Eighteen  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  8t  John. 
'By  Charles  Abel  Motsst,  D.D.  Oxford  and  London,  1823, 8vo. 

49.  Contemplations  on  the  last  Discourses  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  with  his  Disciples,  as  recorded  by  St  John.  By  John 
BnxwsTxn     Londop,  1822,  8vo. 

50.  The  Last  Days  of  our  Lord's  Ministry;  t  conrse  of 
Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  li/LA.  London, 
.1832,  8vo. 

51..  Nine  Lectutes  on  the  History  of  Peter.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bluett,  A.M.    London,  1829,  12mo. 

62.    Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  explanatoiy  and 


practieaL   By  Ridmd  8ri«K,  DJ).  9d  edi^on.  London,  1605 
8vow 

53.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  delivexed  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  during  Lent,  in  the 
Yean  1803,  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  Illustrated  with  mmpe.  By 
John  Brxwstsb,  M.A.  London,  1807.  2  vols.  Svou  Beeood 
edition.    London,  1831,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

"  Both  these  authora  profess  to  imitate  the  Bishop  of 
(Porteus)  excellent  Lectures  on  St  Matthew's  Gospel.  By  a 
comparison  of  bulk,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Stack's  lectares  mut  bs 
more  slight  and  cursory  than  thoae  of  Mr.  Brewster  i  the  one  hesog 
twice  the  extent  of  the  other."  Dr.  Smck's  lectmes  **caBiaiB 
little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  of  the  chaptera  ia 
other  words.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover  any  reinariu  ia 
his  book  but  what  are  so  extremely  plain  and  obvioos.  that  iktj 
seem  to  be  hardly  worth  committing  to  paper,  mnch  l«se  to  ife 
press.  Mr.  Brewster  proceeds  in  a  very  different  style.  He  m  feil 
of  illustrations  from  the  iatheis  and  divines  of  yanofos  ages;  antf 
his  own  remarks  are  not  trite,  but  lively  os  well  as  just  Mr.  B  *§ 
lectures  may  be  iustly  recommended,  as  approaching  maeh  ttsn 
nearly  to  the  model  which  both  undertook  to  imitate,  and  a  dm 
only  instructive,  but  pleasing  and  attractive.*'  (British  Critic.  (X  8 
vol  XXX.  pp.  133, 134.  136.  See  also  Eclectic  Review,  O.  &  vol  a 
p.40a) 

54.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  ApostleB.  Bj  Johs  Dick 
D.D.    Glasgow,  2d  edition,  1828,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  was  in  two  volnmiea,  whick 
were  published  at  different  times.  Dr.  Dick  is  advaniageousiy 
known  as  the  author  of  a  sensible  and  well-written  essay  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Speaking  oi  die  fint  TolmBe  of  the 
first  edition,  some  critics  have  remarked,  that  his  diacusaion  of  the 
principal  topics  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  is  fuHy  cal- 
culated 10  establish  the  faith  of  Christians  in  their  holy  religioBi, 
and  furnishes  them  with  some  excellent  practical  rules  for  tks 
regulation  of  their  moral  conduct.  Udou  the  whole,  we  cheeffolfy 
recommend  the  present  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  puhik.^ 
(Eclectic  Review,  O.  S  vol.  ii.  pp.  438.  440.)  The  aame  critiei 
(vol.  v.  part  ii.  p.  834.),  speaking  of  the  two  volumes  collectiTely, 
observe,  that  they  contain  altogether  a  useful  illustration  of  mmr 
important  passages  of  the  Acts  ,*  they  are  full  of  good  sense  sn^ 
orthodox  divinity,  conveyed  in  a  persoicuous  and  easy  stjle^  He 
second  edition  of  these  Lectures  has  oeen  carefully  revised. 

55.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  Bj 
Charles  James  Bloxpixld,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cheater  fnow  i 
London].    London,  1829,  8vo. 

To  these  very  valuable  lectures  is  annexed  a  new  edition  of 
the  five  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John  (No.  46.);  and  in  as 
appendix  is  subjoined  Dr.  Tucker's  **  Brief  and  Dispeadonate  View 
of  the  difliculues  attending  the  Trinitarian,  Arian,  and  Soeiniss 
Systems." 

56.  Discourses  on  Passages  aelecled  from  tbe  Book  of  die 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Henry  TnoMrsoH,  D.D.  honim, 
1822,  8vo. 

The  object  of  these  expository  discourses  is,  from  select  pswsesi 
in  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  book  of  Acts,  to  mariK  the  foUl- 
ment  of  prophecy  in  the  qualifications,  labours,  and  success  of  the 
first  propagators  of  Christianity:  imd  this  design  the  aathor  hsi 
succosslully  accomplished.  For  an  analysis  of  ue  volume,  with  i 
well-merited  commendation  of  its  execution,  the  reader  b  rdcmd 
to  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  for  June,  1823,  pp.  404— 4(S 

57.  Jo.  Alphoosi  TcRRBTiiri  in  PaulU  Apoalott  ad  Roxajtsi 
Epistols  capita  priora  undecim  Prelectiones  oitica,  theologies 
et  concionatorie.    LausannsB,  1741,  4to. 

These  lectures,  which  were  first  published  after  the  aotboc^ 
death,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Turreiin'i 
collective  works,  printed  at  Leu  warden,  in  1775,  in  quarta  Tbey 
are  truly  excellent.  The  prolegomena  discuss,  with  great  sbiliif, 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  place  whence  it  «ai 
written,  the  state  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  the  causes  of  the  di^ 
ficulty  of  St  Paul's  epistles  generally,  and  of  that  to  the  Romaoi 
in  particular;  the  controversies  agitated  at  that  time,  and  vsrioas 
odier  topics  which  are  necessary  to  the  right  imdersiaiiding  of  that 
episde. 

58.  Lectures  on  the  Epstle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  ex* 
planatory  and  practieaL  By  Richard  Stack,  D.D.  Dubim, 
1806,  8vo. 

59.  Lectures,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  John  F&t,  A.B.  London, 
1816, 8vo. 

.  60.  Paulus  Parochialis ;  or,  a  Plain  and  Practical  View  of 
the  Object,  Arguments,  and  Connection  of  St  Paafs  Epistle  b 
the  Romans :  id  a  Series  of  Sennons,  adapted  to  Country  Coo- 
gregatioaa.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lisle  Bowlss.  Bath,  1626, 8m 

61.  Lectures  on  St  Paurs  Epistle  to  tbe  Romans.  By  tk 
Rev.  C.  A.  Motsst,  D.D.    [Bath,**  1830,  8vo. 
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65t  LectniM,  Bzphnatoiy  and  Pnetical,  on  the  doctrinal  part 
cf  thff  Epia^of  Pml  the  Apoatle  to  the  Romaua.  By  David 
fttiTCHiB,  Do).    Edinburgh  and  London,  1881.    S  Tohb  6vo. 

S8.  A  Practical  Expodtion  of  St  Panl's  Epiatle  to  the  Ro- 
tfvma,  in  a  aeriea  of  Leetnree.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parrt, 
Af  .A.,  Archdeacon  of  Antigua.    London,  1832,  ISmo. 

**  The  object  of  thia  volume  is,  to  facilitate  the  undeiatanding 
oT  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  tracing  the  connection  of  its 

Taiioiia  p^rts  in  an  easy  and  &miliar  eiposition. But  though 

tbe  author  has  mainly  eodeavonied  to  render  his  werfc  useful  and 
attractive  to  general  readers,  who  have  little  oppottuni^  for  con- 
sulting more  elaborate  expositions,  he  has  not  altogether  neglected 
tbe  wants  of  the  student  or  the  candidate  for  holy  orders.  Readers 

^3f  ibis  class  will  6nd  considerable  inibraiatRm  in  tha  notes  attached 
to  each  successive  lecture;  and  the  analysis  of  the  epistle,  and 

•  remarks  on  certain  leading  terms,  contained  in  the  appeiidii,Bfibrd 
ample  matter  lo  the  more  advanced  theologian."  (Christian  Re- 
membrancer, May,  189S,  vol  xiv.  p.  880.) 

04.  An  Exposition  of  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  Also,  five  Lectures  on  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  the 
same.  By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Maitlasb,  B.A.  London,  1831,  8vo. 

65.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  8t  Panl's  Epistle  to  die  Ro- 
mans.   By  the  Rev.  Robert  AirnxBsoir.    London,  1833,  12mo. 

**  We  must*  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Anderson,  which  we  do  with 
tfie  conviction  that  we  have  been  conversing  with  one,  all  whose 
fiienlttes  are  intensely  devoted  to  the  holy  work  of  the  ministry. 
It  is  perhaps  loo  mocn  to  expect  that  this  or  any  exposition  of  the 
£piatle  to  the  Romans  should  meet  with  the  unqualified  and 

unaninwus  assent  of  the  critical  or  theological  world Of 

the  worji  before  us,  however,  we  can  honestly  say,  that  it  exem« 

Slifies,  in  almost  every  pase,  that  holy  earnestness,  that  ardent 
esire  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls,  which  is  the  crown  and 
5 lory  of  all  pastoral  teaching  and  ministration.*'  (British  Critic  for 
anuary,  1834,  vol.  xv.  p  96.) 

66.  Discourses,  Explanatoiy  and  Practical,  on  the  Ninth 
Chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  J.  Jaa&ou. 
Wisbech,  1827,  12mo. 

66*.  Lectures  on  8t  Paul's  Einstles  to  the  ConixTuiAira. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Lothiajt.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

67.  Lectures  upon  the  whole  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
PniLTPPiA^rs.  By  Henry  Airt,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.    London,  1618,  4to. 

68.  Expository  Lectures  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians.    By  the  Rev.  John  Acastsb.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

68*.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  By  Manton  Eastbvsk,  M.A. 
New  York,  1833,  8vo. 

69.  A  Familiar  Exposition  and  Application  of  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossiahb,  in  a  course  of  Eight  t^rmons; 
including  an  Examination  of  the  General  Nature  and  Use  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  By  Thomas  Gisnoura,  M.A. 
London,  1816,  8vo. 

For  an  analvsis  of  this  very  useful  little  work  see  the  Christmn 
Observer  for  1816,  vol.  xv.  pp  524—^534. 

'  70.  Discourses,  Practical  and  Experimental,  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.    By  Thomas  Watsos*.    London,  1834,  8vo. 

70*.  Four  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Ha- 
ll ax  ws  ;  shewing  the  Harmony  between  the  Mysteries,  Doctrines, 
and  Morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  the  Rev. 
"Williim  Joins,  M.A.    8vo. 

These  valuable  lectures  form  part  of  tfie  fourth  volume  of  "The 
Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Miscellaneous  Works"  of  the  learn- 
ed and  venerable  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland. 

71.  Discourses  Explanatoiy  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
8t  JuDK.    By  William  Mcia,  DJD.    Glasgow,  1822,  8vo. 

72.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Apocaltpsx,  interspersed 
with  Pnutical  Reflections.  By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuil». 
London,  1816,  8vo. 

This  posthumous  publication,  consisting  of  thirty^me  discourses 
delivered  in  the  yean  1809  and  1810,  after  undergoing  several  re- 
visions,  was  finished  by  the  learned  author,  a  than  time  only  before 
his  decease.  "  There  is  however  but  little  novelty  in  the  work, 
bat  little  to  gratify  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  age,  or  to  elucidate 
the  unfullUled  and  more  difficult  parts  of  the  Revelation.  The 
general  oudine  of  the  prophetic  scheme  is  boldly  sketched,  and  its 
various  ramifications  are  marked  with  that  precision  which  was 
eomroon  to  the  writer ;  but  in  general  there  is  an  extreme  of  modesty 
and  diffidence,  with  scarcely  any  attempts  to  pess  the  usnal  bounda- 
ries of  thouffht  on  these  subjects,  or  any  adventurous  flight  of  specu- 
ktion."  (Morris's  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fuller,  p.  249.)  An  abstract  of 
Mr.  F.'s  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  the  same  work.  (pp. 
250-260.) 


78.  An  Exposition  of  the  fiook  of  Revelation.  Being  the 
substance  of  forty-four  Discourses  preached  in  the  parish  chnrdl 
of  Olney,  Bucks.  By  the  Kev.  Henry  Gauittxett.  Londoni 
1821, 8vo. 

This  work  "  affi>rds  ample  proois  of  his"  [the  author's]  "  piety, 
good  sense,  and  industry.  His  interpretations  of  the  prophecies* 
whether  fulfilled  or  expected  to  be  so,  are  mostly  supported  by 
venerable  authorities;  and  where  he  difilers  from  tnem,  it  is  with 
due  modesty  and  candour."    (British  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  996.) 

74.  A  Paraphrase  and  [Expository]  Comment  upon  the  Efis* 
T£X8  and  GkMfKLS  appointed  to  be  lued  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, on  all  Sundays  and  Holidays,  throughout  the  year.    Bf. 
George  SrAimopa,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    London,  1705 
1708,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  nomerous  subsequent  editions. 

76.  Expositoiy  Discourses  on  the  Gospels  for  eveiy  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  By  John  Hall,  B.D.  London,  1833, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

76.  Practical  Discourses  upon  our  Saviour's  Saaxov  ok  tsi 
MouKT.  By  Ofispring  Black. all,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter* 
London,  1717,  8  vols.  8vo. 

77.  Several  Sermons  upon  the  Fifth  of  St  Matthew ;  being 
Part  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Anthony  Hobh bck,( 
D.D.    Third  Edition.    London,  1717,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  discourses  weie  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Dr- 
Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Homeck.  The  bishop's  character  of  the  writings  published  by 
himself,  is  equally  applicable  to  his  Sermons  on  Malt.  V.  **  There 
is  a  great  vem  of  piety  and  devotion  which  runs  through  themt* 
they  savour  of  the  primitive  simplicity  and  seal,  and  are  well* 
fitted  to  make  men  hotter."    (Life,  p.  xxxiz.) 

78.  Christian  Blessedness ;  or,  DiKOUVses  upon  the  Beatitudes, 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  ChrisL  By  John  Noams.  Lon* 
don,  1690,  8vo. 

"  Norris  is  a  fine  writer  for  style  and  thought,  and  commonly 
just"    (Dr.  Waterland's  Advice  to  Students,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  380.), 

79.  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contained  ia 
the  Yth,  Ylth,  and  VHth  chapten  of  St  Matthew*s  Gospel,  ex-: 
plained :  and  the  Practice  of  it  recommended  in  diverse  Sermons 
and  Discourses.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  paraphrase  on  the  whole 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  By  James  Blair,  M.A.  London,  1722, 
6  vols.  8vo. :  also  in  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1740,  with  a  recom* 
mandatory  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterland. 

**  His  Commentary  on  Matt.  v. — ^viiL  is  the  best  extant. — ^He  np* 
pears  to  have  been  a  nerson  of  the  utmost  candour,  and  has  sou- 
^tously  avoided  all  unaind  and  contemptuous  reflections  cm  his 
brethren. — ^He  has  an  excellent  way  of  bringing  down  criticisms 
u>  common  capacities,  and  has  discovered  a  vast  knowledge  of 
Scripture  in  the  application  of  them."  (Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  v. 
pm) 

80.  Sermons  sur  le  Discoun  de  notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ 
sur  la  Montague.  Par  feu  M.  Jean  Sdpion  Yxrhede.  Amster- 
dam, 1779,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

**  His  Sermons  on  the  Mount  are  recommended,  as  containing  an 
accurate  description  of  the  extent,  the  beauty,  and  sublimity  of 
evangelical  morals,  and  the  fbree  of  the  motives  by  which  the^  are 
produced.  They  contain  many  nseful  and  pious  observations.'* 
(Cobbin*s  French  Preacher,  p^  560.) 

81.  Lectniea  upon  our  Lord'a  Sermon  on  the  Mount  By. 
James  BnxwsTaa.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  8vo. 

This  volume  **  contains  a  statement  of  Christian  morally,  always 
clear,  generally  judicious,  and  sometimes  discriminating,  traced  up 
to  Christian  principles,  and  followed  up  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
science, at  once  calculated  to  convict  the  reader  ol  Lis  deficiencies, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  and  act  upon  the  author's  statement*^ 
(Christian  Observer  for  1809,  vol  viii.  p.  780.) 

82.  Forty-five  Expository  and  Practical  Lectures  on  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  By  the  Rev.  E.  Goon. 
London,  1829, 8vo. 

.  83.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarvs.  A  Course  of  Sermons 
on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John, 
From  the  French  of  Beausobre.  By  Henry  Cotxs.  London, 
1822,  8vo. 

"These  Discounes  are  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  ot  the  Sermons  of  M.  de  Beausobre. 
They  are  intended  ibr  the  use  of  those  Who  have  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  leading  evidences  of  Christianity  in  a  con- 
nected series  of  discourses  upon  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles, — the  resurrection  of  Lazarus."  (Author's 
Preface ) 

84.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Properties,  and  Ex- 
cellencies of  Chabitt,  above  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  as  they  are  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
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Bputle  of  8t  Ptal  to  the  Corinthittia   By  MitllieirHoiiX»  D.D. 

Oxford,  1735,  8vo. 

Bendet  thia  volume,  Dr.  Hole  ilio  Wrote  aiz  Tolumes  of  Diteouftei 
on  the  Litarsy  of  the  Church  of  England  (which  are  very  rarely 
Co  be  obtained  complete),  and  two  volumes  on  the  Calechum.  They 
ak«  all  characterized  by  good  aenae  and  adber  piety. 

85.  A  Diacourae  conceming  the  great  Duty  of  Charity  [an 
Expoiition  of  1  Cor«  xiii.].  By  Richaid  Gbomimb,  B.D.  Lob- 
don>  173S,  8vo. 

86.  Explication  dea  Ciuract^res  de  la  Charit€  aelon  dt  Paul 
dantf  flft  premiere  Epltre  aux  Cotinthiena,  ch.  XIII.  [Par 
Jacques  Joseph  DtreuiT.]    (Hnive,  1884, 8vo. 

A  new  edition,  with  a  few  trifling  verbal  corrections,  of  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  1  Cor.  XIII.  which  first  appeared  in  the  former 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  and  which  ia  aometimea  erroneously 
aacribed  to  F^n^lon,  Archbisnop  of  Cambrav.  An  Engliah  tranala- 
tion  was  published  at  London,  mtituled  ''The  Characters  and  Pro* 
phels  of  True  Charity  displayed."    By  J.  B.  de  Travels. 

87.  Practical  Discourses  upon  the  Pabablis  of  our  Bleaaed 
Saviour.  WiUi  Prayers,  annexed  to  eadi  Discocune.  By  Fiancia 
Bbaoov,  B.D.    London,  17(K^-4,  3  vols.  8vo. 

88.  Practical  Observations  upon  the  Mibaclxs  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  By  Francis  Bbaoox,  BJ).  London,  170S-6,  H  vols. 
8vo. 

89.  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables  of  our  Bleased 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  By  William  Donn,  LL.D. 
London,  1757,  4  vols.  8vo.      Second  edition,  1809,  4  vols.  8vo. 

90.  Discourses  on  the  Parables  of  oar  Blessed  Saviour,  and 
tfacr  Miracles  of  his  Holy  Gospel.  '  With  occasional  Iflostrationa. 
By  Charles  Bulklxt.    London,  1771,  4  vols.  8vo. 

91.  A  Delineation  of  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  Parables  and  Allegorical 
Writings  in  general'  By  Andrew  Gbat,  D.D.  London,  1777, 
8vo.    Second  edition,  1814,  8vo. 

This  ''  Delineation  will  be  of  jnreat  use  to  the  reader  in  the  study 
of  the  parables  of  Jesus,  and  will  enable  him  to  comjprehend  their 
fill!  fi>rce  and  meaning.  The  author  has  explained  and  illustrated 
them  with  perspicui^,  and  pointed  out  the  several  important  in- 
structions that  ma^r  mirly  be  deduced  from  them."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  Ivii*  p*  196.) 

•3.  Lectures  on  Seriptuxe  Mindei.  By  WilUim  BengoCoLt- 
TBB,  DJ)<    London,  1818^  8vo. 

93.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Paiablei.  By  WinSstt  Bengo  Goib- 
TBB,  D.D.    London,  1615,  Svo. 

94.  Sermons  on  the  Ptrables.  By  Johii  Fabbxb,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1809, 8vo. 

96.  Sermons  on  the  Parahlee  and  Miracles  of  Jemia  Christ 
By  Edward  GBisrrisiD,  MA.    London,  1819,  Svo. 

96.  Lectures  on  Parables  selected  from  the  New  Testament 
[By  Maty  Jane  M'Kxirxix.]  Vol  I.  London,  1822,  8vo.,  and 
numerous  subsequent  editions.    Vol.  IL  London,  1823, 8vo. 

97.  Lectures  on  Miracles  selected  from  the  New  Testament 
[By  Mary  Jane  M'Ksirzix.]    London,  1823,  8vo. 

98.  An  Exposition  Of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  lAioWing  their 
Connection  with  his  Ministry,  their  Prophetic  Character,  and 
their  Gradual  Developement  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  With 
B  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Purablea.  By  die  Rev.  R. 
Bailit,  M.A.    London,  1829,  6vo. 

99.  Discourses  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  Jaines  Kirtoar, 
M.A.    London,  1829,  8vo. 

100.  Discoutses  on  the  prindpal  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By 
(he  Rey.  James  Kvioht,  M.A.    London,  1831,  8vo. 


•      §  7.  TBXATISM   on    BXCOKCILHro  THX   COVTBADICYlOirS 
ALLBGXD   TO   BXIST  IK  TBX    aCBlFTVBXS. 

1.  Michaelis  Waltberi  Harmonia  Biblica;  sive  brevis  et* 
plana  Conciliatio  loconun  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  adparen- 
ter  sibi  contradicentium.    Noribergo,  1654,  4to. ;  1696,  folio. 

This  work  first  appeared  at  Straaburgh  (Anentoreti)  in  1626, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  Germany :  the  edition  of  1696 
Is  reputed  to  be  the  beat  and  roost  correct.  Walther's  Harmonia 
Biblica  is  a  *work  of  considerable  learning  and  industry,  which 
illuatratea  many  difficult  pasaagea  with  great  ability.  He  has, 
however,  unnecessarily  augmented  the  number  of  seemingly  con- 
tradictory passages;  a  delect  which  Is  common  to  most  of  the 
writers  of  this  class. 

2.  Chriatiani  Mattbijb  Antilogia  Biblica;  sive  Concilia- 
lones  Dieto^Tim  Scriptons  Sacro,  in  speciem  inter  ae  pugnan- 


tium,  aeeimdum  aeriem  loeonuli  Aeologiotoiiiii  in 
dacta.    Hambargi,  1600,  4to.  ^ 

8.  Symphonia  Proph^araal  et  Apoatokmira ;  bk  qiil,'jae«te9 
chionologico.  Loci  Sacrs  ScripCuns  apede'  tenna  cootrBdaeanea 
coociliantur,  ut  et  ad  qusationes  diffidJiores  ehronologicaB«i«Eaa 
Veteria  Testamenti  raspondetur,  in  duas  paitea  diviaa.  AncBav 
D.  M.  Johannes  Scbabpio,  Scoto-Britanno,  Andres{MiIitano»  pas- 
tore.    Geneva,  1625,  4to. 

4.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible:  whernn  above  tvso 
seeming  Contradidiona  tl»«Bg^oiit  ths  Old  and  New  Tt 
are  ful^  and  plainly  reconciled.  -  By  J.  T.    London,  1656, 8w 

6.  Thie  Reconciler  of  the  Bible  enlarged,  wherein  aitove  thsa 
thooaand  aeeming  ContradicCiona  durongfaont  the  Old  and  New 
Teatanlent  are  fully  and  plainly  Meondled.    By  J.  P.  and  T[V 

mas]  M[Air].    Lottdon,  I662,ibIio. 

6.  Johannis  Tbadbai  ConciliatoniBB  IKhficam*  Awtaiwl^ 
mi,  1648,  12mo.    Londini,  1662,  folio. 

The  last  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  and  professes  to  be 
considerably  enlsirged.  This  work  follows  the  order  of  the  sevenl 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  'Rie  remark  befbi^e  msde. 
on  Wahher's  HorsaMua  BihUea,  m  equally  applicable  to  Mr.  Maa's 
work,  to  the  Condliatiorum  BibUcum  ofThaddgue,  and  also  to 

7.  The  Dividing  of  the  Hooff:  or  Seeming  ContradictiaM 
throughoat  Sacred  Scriptures  distinguish'd,  resolv'd,  and  ap}4y*d, 
for  the  atrengthening  of  the  &ith  of  the  feeble,  doobtfiill,  aad 
WMke,  in  wavering  timea.  Alao  to  bring  the  aonl  (bj  W^er 
and  spirituall  application)  into  more  familiar  aoquaintancsa  with 
the  Lord  Jeada,  the  onely  David'a-Key  to  nnlo^  the  eahhtei  of 
Jacob'a  God,  to  frtch  out  that  secret  why  hie  should  laj  hSa  haoda 
thus  eroaae  when  he  gave  his  children  this  bleasing.  HdpfuII  t3 
every  househokl  of  feith.  By  William  Stbbat,  M.A.  Lcmdoc, 
1664,4to. 

This  work  is  occasionally  found  in  booksellers'  catalocncs,  vrfacra 
it  ia  marked  as  both  rare  and  cufious.  It  is  noticed  here  merely 
to  pat  the  student  on  his  guard  net  to  purchase  it  The  critici. 
inrormation  it  contains  is  very  mea^ ;  and  the  quainf  tide^pafe, 
which  we  have  copied,  suflficiently  mdicates  the  rnthnaiaatic  apait 
of  the  author. 

8.  Joannis  Pobtasii  Sacra  Scriptoxa  nbiqQe  aibt  conslaas . 
aeu  Diffidliorea  SacAS  Scripture  Lod,  in  Speciem  aeuim  pogii 
nantea,  juxta  aanctorum  ecdesiB  sancta  patrum  oeleberrimorasi- 
que  theologornm  aententiam  conciliati.    Pariaiia,  1698, 4to. 

M.  Pontas  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  casuistical 
theology.  His  design  in  this  publication  was  to  have  reconenef? 
dl  the  seeming  oontradiotions  of  the  8eri|rturea ;  bat  bo  jmoeeded 
no  farther  than  through  the  PentataBch.  It  is  a  woriE  ot  €eBsidci>- 
able  learning  and  research. 

9.  The  Harmony  of  Scriptore ;  or  an  attempl  to  reooadis 
varioua  paaaagea  apparently  contradiotoiy.  By  tho  Isle  Rev 
Andrew  FuLLXB,    London,  1817,  8 vo. 

This  posthumous  tnct  contains  fifty-five  judieioos  ohservaiiflDf 
on  so  many  apparently  contradictory  teits  of  Scriptare.  They  wen 
originally  wntten  for  the  satis£iction  of  a  private  individual. 

10.  Lectures  on  the  HaniBmy  of  the  Scripturea,  deatgncd  to 
reconcile  appanmtly  contradictoiy  Paaaagea.  By  Jaasea  Hauler 
Cox.    London,  1828,  8vo. 


§  S»  raiKczvAL  ooixBctiova  ov  TABibira  xaaAT*  avb  cov* 

XXHTABIXa  OB  SXTACBXB  POBTIOBB  OT  TBB  BOBirmiS, 
AJf B  OBaXBTATIOXa  OB  TBB  aOMrrUBBa,  GBITICAl,  PBUjO* 
XOaiCAL,  ABB  XiaCXLLAVXOVa. 

[L]  CoUediont  of  varioitM  J5s«ayt  and  CommentarUt  on 
tached  portiom  of  the  Scripturee. 

1.    Bibliotheca  Historico-Philologieo-Theobgica.      Brens, 
1719-26.    Classes  YUL  in  16  tomis,  8vo. 

2.  Museum  Historico-Philologioo-Theologieam.  Brema,  1728 
-29,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

8.  BtblioAeca  Biemensis  Nova,  Hiatorioo-Philologico-Thcolo* 
gica.    BremiB,  1760-66,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

4.  Bibliotheca,  Hagana,  Hiitorico-Philologico-Theologica,  ad 
continuationem  Bibliotheca  Bremenaia  Nova,  eonatmela  u  Nioo* 
ko  Babkxt.    Haga,  176S-74,  6  tomia,  8vo. 

6.  Museum  Haganum.  Historico-PhOotogico-TheoIogiciiin, 
a  Nicolao  Babkxt  editum.  Haga  Comitam,  1774-80, 4  tomis, 
8vo. 

6.  Symbola  Ltteraria  Hagana,  k  Nicolao  Babkbt.  Hags. 
Comitum,  1777-81.    Claaaea  H.  in  6  faadcolia.  8vo. 
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7.  BIblioChecft  Hutorico-Philologica-Theologica  [k  Theodore 
Hasco  etFrederico  Adolpho  Lamps,  edita].  Am8tielodaiiu«  1734-- 
35,  8  tomis,  Svo. 

8.  Mifloellanea  Duisburgensia,  ad  incrementum  Rei  Litezaris, 
pmcipii^  vera  BniditioniB  Theologies  publicata  [cura  Danielifl 
Okroxsix].    Anutelodami  et  Duisburgi,  1735-36,  2  tomis,  8to. 

9.  Miscellanea  Groningana  in  Miscellaneorum  DuLibuigen- 
tium  Continuationem,  publicata  a  Daniele  Gerdesio.  Amatelo- 
•lami,  Duisburgi,  et  Gronings,  1736-45, 4  tomis,  8to. 

*0.  Symbols  Literaria,  ex  Haganis  &cts  BuisburgeDaes 
eurante  Joanne  Petro  Bjbbo.  Hags  Comitum,  178^86, 2  tomis, 
Svo. 

1 1 .  Tempo  Helretica,  Dissertationes  atque  Observatiooes  T^k^ 
ologicas,  Philologicas,  Criticaa^  Historicas,  ezhibena.  Tiguii, 
1735-46,  6  tomis,  8to. 

12.  Museum  Helveticum,  ad  juvandas  Literas  in  publicos 
osus  apertum,  Tiguri,  1746-52.  Particuls  XXIV.  in  7  tomis, 
6vo. 

13.  Commentationes  Theologies,  edits  a  Jo.  Casp.  Vxlthu- 
axK,  C.  Tbeoph.  Kuikokk,  et  Geo.  Alex,  Rvpsbti.  Lipsis, 
1794-99,  6  tomis,  8v9. 

The  fint  volume  of  this  capital  collection  of  eritical  tracls  (in 
which  various  passaaes  of  the  Old  Testament  are  particalarlv  illus- 
trated) is  now  exceedingly  scarce  on  the  continenL  A  supplement 
to  it  was  pabiished  by  Messieurs  Pott  and  Ruperti,  at  Helmstadt, 
entitled,  Syttcg9  ComwttfUalionunt  TkeoUgiatrum,  in  8  vols.  8vo. 
I80a-.180X 

14.  Commentationes  TheologicaB.  Ediderunt,  E.  F.  C.  Bosxir- 
M  uusR,  G.  L,  H.  FvLBffXB,  et  F.  V.  D.  MAirasB.  Lipais, 
1825-32,  2  tomis,  8yo. 

15.  The  Classical  JonBHAL,  8vo.  Londor.  1810-29, 40  vols. 
6vo.  with  Indexes. 

Though  principally  devoted  to  classical  Uteratuie,  biblical  criti- 
cism forms  an  important  article  in  its  journal ;  and  many  valuable 
elucidations  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  in  its  pages 

16.  The  BiUical  Repertory ;  or  a  CoUecUon  of  Tracts  ic  Bibli- 
cal Literature.  By  Charles  Hodos,  Professor  of  OrientaT  and 
Biblical  Litenture  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.    Princeton  and  New  Yoik,  1625-28,  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  consists  of  selections  IVom  the  writings  of  the  most 
distinguished  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholan,  both  witish  and  con- 
tinental. The  subjects  discussed  are— the  Criticism  ai  the  Sacred 
Text,  Ancient  Versions,  Critical  Editions,  the  Interixetation  and 
LiteraryHistory  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Biblical  AnUquities,  £xo- 
getical  Treatises  on  important  passages  of  Scripture,  Biographical 
Notices  of  Biblical  Writers,  Accounts  of  the  most  important  Bibli- 
cal Works,  &c. 

17.  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theological  Review,  edited 
by  an  Association  of  Gentlemen  in  Princeton  and  its  vicinity. 
PhUadelphia,  1830-33,  Vols.  I.— Y.  dvo.  [This  work  ia  stiU  in 
progress.] 

18.  The  Biblical  Repertory,  conducted  by  Edward  Roaiirsoir, 
•D.I).,  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Theological  Seminaxy  at 
Andover.    Andover,  1831-34,  Vols.  I.— rlV.  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  "  Biblical  Repertory"  is  also  in  progress.  As 
Its  name  imports,  it  is  a  collection  of  Essa^  and  Tracts  of  perma^ 
nent  value,  orif^inal  and  translated  (especially  ftom  the  'writings 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  critics);  which  relate  principally 
to  die  literature  of  the  Bible. 

19.  Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Litenture.  By  a 
Society  of  Cleigymen  [of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America].  VoL  L  New  Tozk,  1829, 
8vo. 

This  work,  which  has  not  been  continued,  consists  chicfy  of 
translations  from  the  writings  of  German  critics ;  against  the  neolo- 
gian  tenets  publii^ed  by  some  of  whom  the  transiatorB  have  sup- 
plied their  readers  with  satisfactory  antidotes.  G.  Michaelis,  Storr 
the  elder,  Tittmann,  Eichhom,  and  Gesenius,  are  the  authors  firom 
whom  the  materials  of  this  volume  have  been  derived. 


[tt.]  ObtervaHofu  on  the  Scripturei,  Critieatf  PhiloUgicaXf 

and  Micellaneout, 

1.  Fr.  Lud.  Abrssch,  Animadvernones  ad  <£schylum ;  acee- 
dunt  Adnotationes  ad  quedam  Loca  Novi  TestamentL  Medio- 
burgi,  1743,  2  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Cornelii  Auaxi  Obaervationes  Theologico-Philologics : 
qjaabvm  plurima  Saeri  Godids  Novi  Testament!  prssertim,  Loca 
«z  moribas  et  rittbos  diversaram  gentium  illustrantur.  Oron- 
IngB,  1710, 4to. 

YoL.  Q.  i  M 


3.  Cornelii  Abawi  Exercitationes  Exegeticn  de  Israelis  k. 
•^87Pto  MultipHeatione  et  Oppressione;  Nativitate  et  Institn 
tione  Mosis  in  Sapientia  ^gyptiorum :  Conversione  sanctl  Pauli 
aliorumque  magnorum  peccatonim ;  malisque  Roms  pagans  et 
hodiema  Moribas.  Accednnt  Scholia  ad  deoem  ioea  ex  Actia 
Apostolorum.    Groningis,  4to* 

Walchius  speaks  in  very  hiak  terms  of  die  erudition  of  both  these 
publications.    (Bibl.  Theol.  Mlect  voL  iv.  p.  336.) 

4.  Joannis  Albkhti  Observationes  Philolog^oB  in  SacrosNovi 
Fcederis  Libros.    Lugd.  Bat  1725, 8vo. 

6.  Joannis  ALsnTi  Periculum  Critieum :  in  quo  loca  qnib^ 
dam  cum  Veteiis  ac  Novi  Fcsderis,  torn  Hesychii  et  alioram 
illustrantur,  vindicantur,  emendantur.  Lugduni  Batavoram, 
1737,  8vo, 

6.  Carol!  AvaiTii.iiii  Dissertatiopcs  ad  Saorae  Literas  « 
Philologiam  Orientalem  Pentinentes.    Gottingen,  1790, 8vo« 

7.  Miscellanea  Sacra ;  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Scripture 
History  of  the  Apostles  in  a  new  method.  With  Four  Critical 
Essays— 1.  On  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  2.  On  the  Die 
tinction  between  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren :  3.  On  the  Timo 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  became  Apostles ;  4.  On  the  Apostoli 
cal  Decree,  Ac,  Ac  [By  John  Shute,  Viscount  BAHBiNeT05.] 
A  new  edition,  with  large  additions  and  corrections,  London, 
1770,  8  vote.  8vo.  Also  in  the  Rev.  G.  Townsend's  edition  of 
Viscount  Barringtcm'a  CoBeetive  Wefks.  London,  1828,  in  9 
vols.  8vo. 

The  merit  of  this  work  is  aenerally  allowed.  Dr.  Benson  ac- 
knowledged himself  much  indebted  to  it  in'  his  history  of  the] 
first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  in  some  other  of  his  works. 

8.  Jo.  Hermanni  Bbhuxe  Otia  Sacra,  de  Divinis  quibnsdam 
Oraculis  occupata.    GisssB,  1736,  8vo. 

9.  The  Sacred  Claesios  defended  and  illnstratsd,  by  Anthony 
Blackwall.    London,  1737,  2  vols.  8vo, 

This  work ''  gives  many  well-chosen  instances  of  passages  in  the 
classics,  which  may  justify  many  of  those  in  Scripture  tha^  have 
been  accounted  soledsms.  They  illustrate  the  beauty  or  many 
others,  and  contain  «od  observaiioBs  on  the  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses,  by  whioi  the  sense  of  Scripture  ia  often  obseured.** 
(Dr.  Doddridge.) 

10.  Zacharue  Booan  Homerus  *B/ifsulm ;  sive  Comparatio 
Homeri  cum  Scriptoribus  Sacris,  quoad  normam  loquendi, 
Oxonii,  1668,  8vo, 

In  the  preface  to  this  learned  work  the  author  Mfttes  that  it  ianol, 
his  intention  to  institute  any  comparison  between  ihe  sacred  writers 
and  their  opinions  and  Homer,  but  simply  between  their  idioms  and 
ways  of  speaking.  The  authoradded  to  his  bookHesjodius'E3a<ii^«v  - 
in  which  he  shows  how  Hesiod  expresses  himself  nearly  after  the 
same  manner  as  Homer. 

11.  De  Cottstanti  et  .AiquaUli  Jeen  Christi  Indole,  Doctrine, 
ae  Dooendl  Rstione,  sive  Commentationes  de  £^vangelio  Joannis 
cum  Matthai,  Mard,  et  Locb  EvangeHis  eomporato.  Seripsit 
E.  A.  BoBSBB.    Lugd.  Bat  18141,  8ro. 

A  work  of  deep  research.  Its  design  is  to  demonstrate  the  credi 
bility  of  Uie  four  evangelists  by  internal  arguments,  dedueed  from 
the  mutuaj  comparison  of  their  writings. 

12.  Lamberti  Bos  Exerdtationes  Philologies  in  qnibns  N<ivi 
Foederis  loca  nonnulla  exauctoribusGrMaiUustantiuvalionimqiie 
versiones  et  interprotaiionef  examinantiur.  Fouieq.  1710,  8v«b ; 
edit  2.  1713,  8vo. 

13.  Lamberti  Bee  Obaervationes  Miscellanea  ad  loca  quodam- 
cum  Novi  Fcederis,  turn   exterorum   Scriptonim  Grsconim. 
Franequers,  1707,  8vo. 

14.  Lamberti  Bos  Ellipses  Greca,  edits  a  Schaefer.  Lipeia, 
1808,  or  Glasgow,  1813,  8to. 

16.  Critical  Conjectures  and  Obseivationa  «ii  the  New  Testa- 
ment, collected  from  varioua  Authors,  aa  well  in  regard  to  WbfdM 
as  Pointing,  with  the  reasons  on  which  both  are  founded.  By 
William  Bowxsb,  F.S.A.,  Bishop  Barrington,  Mr.  Markland, 
Professor  Schultz,  Professor  Michaelis,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Woide, 
Dr.  Gosset,  and  Mr.  Weston.  A  Series  of  Comectures  from . 
Michaelis,  and  a  Specimen  of  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Mr.  Weston,  are  added  in  an  Appendix.  4th  edit  London, 
1812,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  the  former  impressions  of  this  valuable  work, 
see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vols.  ilvi.  p.  555.  and  Izvii.  p.  113.;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  present  edition,  see  the  British  Critic,  O.  9. 
vol.  xl.  p.  507.  et  $eq,  in  the  prefibce  to  which  journal  (p.  vL)  it  a 
truly  observed  that  Mr.  Bowyer's  work  '*is  for  the  learned  only 
and  for  those  among  the  learned  who  can  discriminate  and  iudge 
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Ibr  diemelTei.  Conjectures  on  the  acred  tex^  are  at  beit  er- 
tremely  hakardous ;  hence  it  ia  that  the  worl^  though  valuable,  can 
deserve  only  a  partial  recommendation.'* 

16.  Obaenrations  upon  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  in  which  is  shown  the  peculiarity  of  those  judgments,  and 
tibeir  correspondence  with  the  rites  and  idolatry  of  that  people, 
&c  dec  By  Jacob  Betuit.  London,  1794 ;  2d  edition,  1810, 
8vo. 

**  The  same  depth  of  thought,  the  same  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and 
the  same  extent  of  erudition,  are  proportionablv  conspicuous  m  this 
smaller  production,  as  in  the  larger  work  of  tne  Analysis"  of  An- 
cient Mythology.    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  toI.  iv.  p.  95.) 

17.  Observatimis  upon  some  Passages  of  Scripture  which  the 
Enemies  to  Religion  have  thought  most  obnoxious,  and  attended 
with  difficulties  not  to  be  surmounted.  By  Jacob  Bbtavt.  Lon- 
don, 180a,  4to. 

**  On  the  whole,  we  haTS  disooTsred  in  this  work  much  leaminf, 
much  inffenuit]r,and  an  uniform  good  intention ;  but  truth  compels 
us  to  ado,  that  it  displays  a  defect  in  jud^ent,  and  a  too  eviaont 
propensity  to  support  a  fiiTourtte  hypothesis.*'  (British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  XXV.  p.  68.) 

18.  Dav.  Renaldi  Bullkbii  Dissertationam  Sacivnm  Sylloge. 
Amstelodami,  1750,  8vo. 

19.  Responses  Critiques  k  plusieurs  Pifficult^s  propos^es  pair 
bs  Nouveaux  Incr^dules  sur  divers  Endroits  des  Livies  Saints. 
Par  M.  BuLLXT.    Besangon,  1819,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo. 

These  volumes  were  published  at  difierent  times,  many  years 
since :  the  author  of  the  fourth  volume  is  not  known.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  were  the  subject  of  cavil  to  Voltaire  and 
the  infidels  of  the  last  century  are  here  elucidated ;  and  their  skep> 
tiosl  objections  are  shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

20.  Joannis  Buxtoxfii  Disserlaiiones  Philologioo-Theolo- 
gica,  et  Abarbanelis  aliquot  Dissertationes.    Basil,  1662,  4to. 

21.  An  Examination  of  Scripture  Difficulties.  By  William 
Cakfsktkr.    London,  1628,  8vo. 

22.  Commentatio  de  Felice,  Juds«  Procurator.  Auctore 
Joanne  Daniele  Claudio.    Jens,  1737,  4to. 

23.  Pauli  CoLOXxsii  Observationes  Sacre.  Londini,  1688, 
12mo. 

24.  Four  Hundred  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  their  cor- 
responding Passages,  explained  to  the  understanding  of  common 
people,  and  arranged  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Texts 
which  appear  contradictory.  2.  Not  to  be  understood  literally. 
3.  Improperly  translated.  4.  Better  translated  otherwise.  5.  Re- 
quiring explanation.  6.  Wrested  or  perverted.  7.  The  Para- 
bles.— ^The  whole  compiled  with  a  view  to  promote  religious 
knowledge,  and  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Divine  Writings. 
By  Oliver  St  John  Coopsr,  A.M.    London,  1791,  small  8vo. 

25.  The  Practical  Expositor  of  the  more  difficult  Texts  that 
are  contained  in  the  Holy  Bible :  wherein  the  dreams  in  Daniel, 
and  tlie  visions  of  all  the  Prophets,  and  the  two  mystical  Books 
of  the  Canticles  and  the  Revelation  are  all  clearly  opened.  By 
Richard  Coo&s,  D.D.    London,  1683,  8vo. 

26.  Salomonis  Detlihsii  Observationes  Sacrs.  Lipsis, 
1735,  5  vols.  4to. 

27.  Ambrosii  Dobhovt,  Animadveniones  in  Loca  Selects 
Yetsris  TestamentL    Leovardin,  1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

28.  Joannis  Douohtst  Analecta  Sacra,  et  Nortoni  Kkatch- 
BULLii  Animadversiones  in  Libros  Novi  Testamenti.  Amste- 
lodami, 1694,  8vo. 

29.  Davsit  (Joannis)  Animadvetsionum  Libri  Duo.  Amste- 
lodami, 1634,  4to. 

80.  Tobie  Eckbaedi  Observationes  Philologies  ex  Aristo- 
l^ianis  Pluto.  Dictioni  Novi  Foederis  illustrandn  inservientes. 
Aooedit  ejusdem  generis  Dissertauo,  ex  Homeri  Illiade.  Quedlin- 
burgi,  1738,  4to. 

81.  An  Inquiry  into  four  remarkable  Texts  of  the  New  Tes- 
■  tament,  which  contain  some  difficulty  in  them,  with  a  probable 
•  resolution  of  them.    By  John  Edwabss,  D.D.    Cambridge, 

1692,  8vo. 

32.  Exerdtations,  Critical,  Philosophical,  Historical,  Theo- 
logical, on  several  Important  Places  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old 
.«nd  New  Testament    By  John  EnwASDS,  D.D.    London, 
1702,  8vo. 

83.  H.  F.  Elskek  Paulus  Apostolus  et  Jesaias  Propheta  inter 
se  oomparatL    VratislaviB,  1821,  4to. 

34.  Jacobi  Elsitsk  Observationes  Sacrs  in  Novi  Foederis 
.Libros,  quibus  plura  illonun  Librorum  ex  auctoribus  potissimum 


Grscis,  et  Antiqnitate,  cxpoauuttCj  et  iDustrBntiir. 
Rhenum,  1720.  1728.    In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

36.  Jo.  Aug.  EnFXsni  Opuscula  Tfaeolngica.  flro.  2d  edit 
Lipsis,  1792. 

86.  Synopsis  Selectionun  d  Phil(4ogii  Sacri  Qosstioniaa. 
Dispntatio  I^ — ^IH.  quam  prss.  M.  Augusto  Pfeiflero  publics 
mjirnrs  sistit  Samuel  Fiscaxn  (in  opp.  PfaSen).  Ultniecti, 
1704,  4to. 

87.  Flxck  (F.  F.)  De  Regno  Christi  Liber,  Quatoor  Evm- 
gelistamm  Doctrinam  complectens.  Cum  excursibus  argnincotl 
critici,  exegetid,  atque  historic!.    Lipsis,  1827,  8vo. 

88.  Critical  Essays  on  Genesis,  Chap.  XX.,  and  on  Saint 
Matthew,  Chap.  U.  17,  18. :  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Chaiies 
FoBSTSB,  B.D.    Dublin  and  London,  1827,  8va 

The  professed  aim  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  publication  of  then 
essays,  is  to  lower  die  modem  continental  system  of  biblical  inter* 
pretation.  With  this  view,  in  the  first  esaair,  he  examines,  sol 
most  satis&ctorily  refutes,  the  hypothesis  of  Father  Sinon.  oo  tfes 
supposed  translocation  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  ti:^- 
second  essay,  the  learned  author  considers  tne  connection  between 
die  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15.)  vrith  respect  to  the  voice  of 
weeping  heard  in  Ramah,  and  the  account  n  ven  by  Saint  Bfotthew 
(ii.)  of  the  slauffhter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem.  His  hypo* 
thesis  is,  "  that  Jeremiah  diverted  from  its  proper  obiect  to  his  u^ 
mediate  purpose  the  prophetic  ^pe,  Gen.  xxxv.  IS— .19.,  in  the  way 
of  accommodation ;  and  diat  the  evangelist,  by  referring  the  pre> 
diction  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  to  the  massacre  at  Betnlehem  for  its  true 
fulfilment,  has  accomplished  the  final  desisn  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
permitting  the  temporary  diversion  of  me  ibregoing  pisce  of 
Genesis  1^  the  propnet ;  viz.  the  authoritative  reunion  of^  this  piD> 
phetic  type  with  its  real  antitype,  through  the  medium  of  a 
prophecy,  couched  in  terms  sufficientiy  afiecting  to  do  justice  M 
the  deeply  tragical  event,  to  which  it  vras  meant  uliiraetely  to  be 
applied. ' — "  Tne  view,  taken  by  Mr.  Forster,"  of  the  conoectioo 
between  Jer.  xxxi.  Id.  and  Matt,  ii.,  *'  is,  we  believe,  original ;  and 
even  those,  who  find  difiteulty  in  subscribing  to  this  inierpieiaiiap 
of  Saint  Matthew's  allusion,  will  have  none  (we  think),  in  ad- 
mitting its  ingenuity,  or  the  ability  with  which  every  suggestion 
in  its  favour  is  brought  forward."  (British  Critic  and  Theological 
Review,  vol.  i.  p.  345.) 

39.  C.  F.  A.  Fritscbs  Conjectanea  in  Novum  Testamentnm. 
Specimen  1.    Lipsis,  1825,  8vo. 

40.  Nicolai  Fullxbi  MisceUaneorum  Sacrorom  Lihri  Dua 
Lugduni,  1625,  8vo. 

41.  D.  G.  GoxTCii  Varis  Celebriorum  Medicorum,  (Hmer 
vationes,  quibus  multa  loca  Novi  Testamenti  doct^  illustrantor 
Altdorf;  1740,  8vo. 

Questions  of  considerable  difficulty  are  in  this  work  briefly  bnf 
judiciously  illustrated. 

42.  Jo.  Jacobi  Ghibsbacbii  Opuscula  Academiea.  Edaiii 
Jo.  Philippus  Gabler.    Jens,  1824-26.    2  vohb  8va 

43.  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  chiefly  intended  to  eoo- 
firm  and  illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ:  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  Practical  Importance  of  that  Doctrine. 
By  Joseph  John  Gubitxt.    London,  1880,  6vo. 

44.  Theodorii  HACtf^PAirii  Nots  Philologico-Theologics  in 
varia  et  diflScilia  Veteris  TestamentL  Altdorf,  1664,  3  vols.  Sto. 

45.  A  free  and  impaztial  Study  of  the  Hdly  Scriptures  re- 
commended ;  being  notes  on  some  particular  texts,  with  dis- 
courses and  observations  on  various  subjects.  By  Jos.  Hallet, 
junior.    London,  1729.  1732.  1736.    3  vols.  8vo. 

Many  important  topics  of  Scripture  criticism  and  interpretatioo 
are  discussed  in  these  volumes.  If  the  reader  is  not  always  <txh 
vinced  by  the  ailments  of  the  learned  author,  he  cannot  fail  of 
being  pleased  with  die  ingenuity  and  spirit  of  candour  and  piety 
which  pervade  them.  Those  discourses  which  treat  on  the  evj 
dences  of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  valuable,  for  the  lucid  sod 
forcible  reasoning  displayed  in  them.  The  nature  of  personal 
identi^,  in  particular,  with  its  application  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  two  discourses  contained 
in  the  second  volume. 

46.  Jo.  Christ  HABSirBXBo  Otia  Gandershemensia  Sacrs, 
exponendis  Sacris  Litteris  et  Historis  Ecclesiastics  dicats.  Trsj. 
ad  Rhen.  1740,  8vo. 

47.  Danielis  Hsinbii  Exercitationes  Sacrs  ad  Novum  Test^ 
mentum.    Cantabrigis,  1640,  4to. 

48.  Annotata  in  Loca  nonuUa  Novi  TestamentL  Edidr 
Weasel  Albertus  van  Hsksxl.    Amstelsdami,  1824,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  erudite  volume  is  a  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  and  also  a  professor  at  Amsterdam.  The  passages 
which  are  the  subject  of  his  researches  are  seventeen  in  numlser 
and  among  the  most  difficult  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
M.  van  Hengel's  method  o£  nterpretation  is  very  severe  tntf 
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rigoroui.  He  fint  •xaminM  eaek  word  in  every  ▼•ne;  he  then 
traces  it  in  cluMical  authon  and  parallel  paaMges;  diiCUMes  iti 
▼arious  meanings;  and  states  the  grounds  of  the  signification 
which  he  adopts ;  and,  after  having  thus  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of 
tho  verse,  he  re-cooetroes  it  with  scrupoloiui  fidelitjr.  The  result 
of  all  these  laborious  inquiries  is,  the  ehcitingof  a  clear  and  simple 
meaning  to  every  passage  which  he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate. 
(Revue  rrotestante,  torn,  i  p.  254.) 

49.  A.  Th.  Horrxiirir  Obaervationes  in  Difficiliora  Yeteris 
Testamenti  Loca,  Particula  prima.    Jene,  1823,  4to. 

60.  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev. 
George  Holdbit,  MA.    London,  1820,  8vo. 

51.  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah:  an  Inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  a  satis&ctory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine 
tan^ht  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ 
By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  London,  1818-21.  2  vols,  in  8 
parts,  8vo.  Second  Edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  1829, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

62.  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines 
of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice.  By  William  Maoxb,  D.D.,  [late] 
Archbishop  of  Dobliii.  A  new  edition.  London,  1832,  3  vols. 
Svo. 

50-52. — ^Each  of  these  truly  valuable  woriu  was  published  in 
defence  of  that  cardinal  doctrme  of  the  Christian  Revelation, — ^the 
supreme  Deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  but  they 
claim  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  very  nume- 
rous philological  and  critical  explanations  of  important  passages 
of  Scripture  which  they  contain.  From  frequently  consulting 
them,  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  with  confidence  state,  that 
they  are  works  of  which  the  student  will  never  regret  Uie  pur- 
chase :  each  contains  most  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and, 
together,  they  form  the  most  elaborate  defence  and  proof  of  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  language.  The  value  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee's  and  Dr.  Smith's  works  is  enlumced  by  their  learned 
vindications  of  many  important  paasaffes  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
from  the  erroneous  mterpretations  of  the  modem  Socinians,  as  well 
as  the  recent  neologian  commentators  of  Germany. 

63.  Joh.  Friderici  HoxasneK  Parerga  Sacra ;  sive  Observap 
tiones  qusdam  ad  Novum  Testamentum.  Trajeeti  ad  Rhenum, 
1712,  4to. 

64.  Specimen  Ezercitationum  Criticarum  in  Verrionem  LXX. 
Interpretum,  ex  Philone.  Auctore  Claudlo  Frees  Honirx- 
ifAirKrf-^pecimen  primum,  Gottingas,  1773.  Specimen  secun- 
dum, Haunia,  1776.    Specimen  tertium,  Haunie,  1778,  8vo. 

66.  Gerardi  Honnsi  Animadversiones  Sacre-Profans  ad 
aelecta  Novt  Foederis,  Seriptorumque  exterorum  GrBcorum, 
Loca.    Harlinge,  1749,  8vo. 

66.  Petri  HoBBSi  Miscellaneorum  Criticomm  Llbri  duo: 
quorum  alter  ex  variis  Gnscis,  Latinis,  varia  Sacrorum,  extero^ 
rum  Scriptorum  complectitur :  alter  vocabnli  ^stt»  Originem, 
Usiun,  apud  seniores  et  reliquos,  ubi  loci  plures  LXX.  dec  illui- 
trantur,  emendantur,  vindiontur,  tractat.  Leovardis  et  Har- 
linge, 1738,  8vo. 

67.  Biblical  CriticiBm  on  the  first  fourteen  Historical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  also  on  the  fint  nine  Prophetical  Books. 
By  Samuel  Hobslst,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  London, 
1830,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  the  critical  pieces  mentioned  in  the  tide-pase,  these 
volumes  (which  are  edited  by  the  author's  son,  the  Rev.  Heneage 
Honlev)  contain  three  valuable  disquisitions,  published  in  the 
bishop  s  lifetime,  viz.  I.  A  general  view  of  the  first  three  chap> 
ters  of  Genesis,  together  with  an  ina  uir^  into  the  eyrmoiogy  and 
import  of  the  Divme  Names  of  Eloah,  CHohiih,  El,  Jehovah,  and 
Jah ;  which  originally  appeared  in  the  British  Critic,  for  1802,  in 
a  review  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddes^s  remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 2.  A  Critical  Disquisition  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
Isaiah ;  and,  3.  The  Translation  of  the  Pro|>hecy  of  Hosea  (no- 
ticed p.  142.  supra).  These  are  inserted  as  revised  by  their  author. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  are  translations  of  several  Sacred 
Songs,  with  Critical  Notes  on  them,  and  on  a  few  other  Sacred 
Pieces,  of  which  the  bishop  has  not  given  versions. 

68.  Jo.  Jac  HoTTiKOKRT,  Opuscule,  philologica,  critica,  atque 
hermeneutica.    Lipsis,  1817,  8vo. 

69.  Conradi  Ixsirii  Dlssertationes  Philologico-Theologice  in 
diversa  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Testamenti  loca.  Lug^  Bat 
1749,  1760,  2  vols.  4t6. 

60.  Pauli  Emestti  Jablofskii  Opuscula,  quibus  Lingua  et 
Antiquitas  Egyptiorum,  diffidlia  Librorum  Sacrorum  Loca,  et 
llistof  is  Ecclesiasdca  capita  illustrantur.  Edidit  atque  Animad- 
versiones \uijecit  Jona  Gruilielmus  Te  Water.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
ram,  1804-6-9-13,  4  tomis,  8vo. 

BesidM  his  Pantheon  iEgyptiacum,  M.  Jablonski  wrote  numerous 
tsiertations  on  various  topics  of  sacred  and  omental  literature. 


AAer  his  death  corrected  copies  of  these  (many  of  which  had  be- 
come extremely  scarce),  together  with  numerous  inedited  disquisi* 
tions,  were  sent  to  prof.  Ruhnkenius  at  Leyden;  and  finally  were 
edited  b7  prof.  Te  Water,  with  numerous  valuable  notes  and  in- 
dexes. The  first  volume  contains  the  Egyptian  Glossary,  already 
noticed  in  p.  118.  The  second  volume  comprises  six  disquisitions 
on  Effyptian  Antiquities,  one  on  the  import  of  the  word  AimSn%n, 
and  three  illustrations  of  Job  xix.  25.,  Matt  xii.  36.,  and  Mark  ix.  49. 
The  third  volume  contains  several  dissertations  elucidating  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture ;  and  six,  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity. The  fourth  volume  is  wholly  filled  with  dissertations  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquity.  AH  these  pieces  are  replete 
with  profound  learning.  This  collection  of  Jablonski's  Opuscula 
is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

61.  Car.  Aug.  Thooph.  Ksilii  Opuscula  Academica  ad  N.  T 
Interpretationem  Grammatico-historicam,  etTheologis  Christians 
Origines,  pertinentia.    Edidit  J.  D.  Goldhom.    Lipste,  1 88 1 ,  8vo. 

62.  Remarks  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament;  to 
which  are  added  eight  sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Kaxiri- 
coTT,  D.D.    London,  1777,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
Ixxviii.  pp.  477 — 489. 

63.  Petri  Kkucbsttiz  Annotate  in  Novum  Testamentam,  cum 
Pra&tione  Joannis  AlbertL    Lugd.  Bat.  1776,  8vo.  best  edition. 

64.  Morsels  of  Criticism,  tending  to  illustrate  some  few  Pa^ 
sagee  in  the  Holy  Scripture  upon  Philosophical  Principles,  and 
an  enlarged  View  of  Things.  By  Edwani  Kive,  Esq.  F.RJ8, 
and  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  part  L  1784,  part  ii.  1800;  also  a 
second  edition,  8vo.  in  3  vols.  London,  1800. 

**  Mr.  King's  particular  ahn  is,  to  provide  answers  to  the  more 
subtile  opponents  of  Christianity,  and  to  trace  the  completion  of 
the  sacrM  oracles."  "  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  valuable 
work  without  expressin^^  our  admiration  of  the  singular  union  of 
ingenuity  and  piety  which  appears  in  everv  page.  Few  readers 
perhaps  will  follow  the  author's  steps  with  tne  same  alacrity  with 
which  he  proceeds  through  the  most  curious  and  subtile  inquiries , 
but  all  must  readily  grant,  that  such  an  application  of  ingenuity, 
diligence,  learning,  and  philosophical  knowledge,  is  in  a  hi^b 
degree  praiseworthy."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  voL  xvi.  preface,  p.  iv 
and  p.  o67.) 

66.  Geo.  Chr.  Kir  affix  Scripta  varii  Argument!,  maximam 
partem  exegeticam.  Halss,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  Editio  altera. 
Hale,  1823, 2  vols.  8vo. 

66.  Jo.  Bern.  Kobhlxbi  Observationes  philologies  in  loca 
selecta  oodids  sacri.    Lugd.  Bat  1766,  8vo. 

67.  Wilhelmi  Koolhaas  Observationes  Philologic4>*Exegetic» 
in  quinque  Mosia  Libros,  aliosque  Libras  Historicos  Yeteris 
Testamenti     Amstelodami,  1761,  8vo. 

68.  Joannis  Guilielmi  Kratftii  Observationes  Sacra :  quibus 
varia  ScriptursB  Loca  illustrantur.  Marpurgi,  1763-66,  2  parts, 
8vo. 

^9.  Jo.  Tob.  Krsbsii  de  Usu  et  Pnestantia  Romans  Historia 
iiAfovi  Testamenti  Inteirpretatione  Libelhia.   Lipeis,  1745, 8vo. 

70.  Car.  Frid.  Kruxbholzii  Operas  Subsedve ;  sen  Animad- 
versiones Sacne  in  Loca  qucdam  Novi  Foederis  Selecta.  Norim- 
bergs,  1737,  8vo. 

71.  G.  C.  KiJcBLXR  De  Simplicitate  Scriptorum  Sacrorum  in 
commentariis  de  Vita  Jesu  Christi.    Lipsie,  1821,  8vow 

72.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuikobl  Observationes  ad  Novum 
Testamentum  ex  Libris  Apocryphis  V.  Lipsis,  1794,  8vo. 

73.  C.  G.  KiJTTBBBi  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Testamcntumi 
Lipain,  1780,  8vo. 

74.  Geo.  Dav.  Ktfkb  Observationes  Sacra  in  Novi  FoDdeiii 
Libros.     YntLslavis,  1755,  2  vols.  8vo. 

75.  Jo.  Gothofr.  Lakbmacbbbi  Observationes  Philologies  { 
quibus  Varia  Antiquilatis  Hebraics  atque  Gnecs  capita  et  non* 
nulla  S.  Codicis  Loca  nov&  luce  collustrantur.  Helmstadii,  1728 
-33,  10  parts,  forming  three  volumes,  8vo. 

76.  Friderici  Adolphi  Laxfb  Dissertationiun  Philologioo- 
Theologicarum,  turn  earam  qus  ad  ulteriorum  evangelii  Johan* 
nis  illustrationem  pertinent,  turn  reliquanun  varii  generis  et 
eruditionis  multifaris.  Syntagma :  cum  Danielis  Gerdesii  prsfa- 
tione.    Amstelodami,  1737,  4to. 

77.  Caroli  Henrici  Laboii  Observationes  Sacra,  quibus  vana 
N.  Test  Loca,  ex  antiquitatibus  et  Philologia  Sacra  illustrantur. 
Lubecs,  1737,  8vo. 

78.  The  Complete  Works  of  Dr.  Labditsb.  London,  1789, 
11  vols.  8vo.  London,  1817,  5  vols.  4to.  Londom,  1827,  10 
vols.  8vo. 

In  the  applause  of  Dr.  Lardner  all  uarties  of  Christians  are  united, 
regarding  him  as  the  champion  or  their  common  and  holy  fiuth 
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Archbishop  Seeker,  Bishope  Portoai,  WtttKm,  ana  Tondine,  and 
Doctors  JortJn,  Hey,  and  Paley,  of  the  Anfflican  church:  Docton 
Doddridjre,  Kippia,  and  PrietdjBy,  amongst  Uie  Diasenteia;  and  all 
foreign  Protestant  biblical  critics,  have  rendered  public  homage  to 
bis  learning,  his  fairness,  aiul  his  great  merits  as  a  Christian  apolo* 
gist  The  candid  of  the  literati  of  the  Romish  communion  nave 
extolled  his  labours :  and  even  Morgan  and  Gibbon,  profetsed  un- 
believers,  have  awarded  to  him  the  meed  of  faithfulness  and  impar- 
ti^ty.  With  his  name  is  associated  the  praise  of  deep  erudition, 
accurate  research,  sound  and  impartial  judgment,  and  unblemished 
candour.  The  publication  of  hia  works  constituted  a  new  sara  in 
the  annals  of  Cnristianity:  for,  fay  collecting  a  mass  of  scattered 
evidences  in  fevour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  evangelical  history, 
ne  established  a  bulwark  oo  the  side  of  truth  which  infidelity  has 
never  presumed  to  attack.  Hia  "  Credibility,"  and  hia  "  Collection 
of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,"  may  be  said  lo  have  given 
the  deislical  controversy  a  new  turn,  and  to  have  driven  the  assidl* 
ants  of  the  Gospel  from  the  field  of  Christian  antiquity,  in  which 
they  esteemed  themselves  securely  intrenched,  into  the  by-paths 
uf  sarcasm  and  ironv.  How  amplv  we  are  indebted  to  the  elabo* 
rate  researches  of  tne  learned  ana  accunte  Dr.  Lardner,  the  nu- 
merous references  Uf  hia  writings  in  the  course  of  the  present  work 
will  sufficiently  attest.  The  quarto  edition  has  corrected  indexes. 
The  octavo  edition  of  18S7  is  sold  at  a  veiy  reasonable  ]»ice,  and 
Its  typoffraphical  execution  is  truly  beantiful.  Our  references  to 
Dr.  Laroners  works  are  made  to  the  quarto  edition,  and  aiao  to  the 
octavo  edition  of  1789. 

79.  A  Common-Place-Book ;  or  Gompenion  to  the  New  Tee- 
lament ;  oonsisiimg  of  lUiiitrationa  of  diffienlt  paaeages ;  apparent 
Contradietiona  and  IneonaiBteiiciea  reeondled ;  and  the  Confor- 
mity of  some  Important  ftela  mentioned  in  Seriptnre,  with  the 
Statements  of  Proftne  Authors.  By  the  Rev.  8.  LoHanuBBT^ 
B.A.    Richmond  and  London,  1883,  8vo. 

This  compilatk>n  contains  most  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  have  arrested  the  attention  of  tne  captious  opposer 
or  the  ingenuous  critic.  The  compiler  has  undertaken  it  **  for  the 
English  reader,  and  for  those  who  may  have  but  little  acquaintance 
with  the  technicalit3r  and  intricacies  of  biblical  criticism."  This 
Introduction  to  the  critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures has  been  laid  under  a  large  contribution.  The  remainder  of 
the  compiler's  materials  are  derived  fnnn  Mr.  Bnrder's  Oriental 
Customs,  the  Commentaries  of  Ofetervald,  Doddridge,  dtc.  Mr.  Val- 
pv's  very  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  works 
or  Josepnus ;  and  lor  those  passages  which  are  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old,  the  compiler  states  that  the  Greek  Septa* 
agint  and  the  Hebrew  text  have  been  carefully  compared. 

80.  Joannia  Henrid  Maii  (filii)  Obaenrationea  8aei»;  qaibof 
diverse  utrinsqae  Teatamenti  Loca  ez  lingoanim  Indole,  et  Anti* 
qaitatibas  potiaaimam  illnatrantur.  Fimoofuiti,  1713-15,  in  4 
b(  oka  or  paita,  8vo. 

tf  1.  Critical  Notes  on  aeme  Paasagee  of  Hcriptnre,  comparing 
uem  with  the  moat  ancient  Yeraions,  and  reatonng  them  to  their 
original  reading  or  true  Sense.   [By  Nicholaa  Mash.]    London, 
•  747, 8vo. 

These  **  Notes"  are  not  numerous,  but  they  contain  some  gooP 
Unstrations  of  confessedly  diflicult  paaseges  of  Scripmre:  they 
^vere  published  anonymously. 

82.  C.  B.  MxisvER  De  Nc^m  Paulino  Commentatio  Ezegetico- 
Dogmatica.    Gratz,  1830, 8vol 

83.  Jo.  Dav.  MicRAXLis  Commentationea  in  Sodetate 
Sdentiarum   Goettingenai   per   annoa    1758 — 1768,  pnelectB. 
Editio  Secunda.    Brems,  1774,  4to. 

84.  Johannis  Georgii  Mzchixlis  Obaerrationea  Sacns,  in 
]uibu8  diversis  Sacis  Scripture  utriuaque  Fcsderis  Locia  selecto- 
ribus,  ex  LingusEbnes  aliarumque  Orientalium  indole,  priscoram 
item  populorum  ritibns  et  institutia,  lux  adfunditur:  nonnuUa 
otiam  Antiquitatum  Judaicarum  capita  ex  Lege  Mosaica  et 
Magiatrorum  pladtia  ezeutinntur,  adque  Sena&m  Spiritoalem 
traducuntur.  Tnijecti  ad  Rhenum,  1738,  8vo.  Sda  editio.  Am- 
nemii,  1752,  8vo. 

85.  Jo.  Georg.  MicBAXKia  Ezeratationea  theologico-philolo- 
gictt.    Lugd.  Bat.  1767,  8vo. 

86.  De  iia,  qos  ad  cognoacendam,  Jndaorem  Paloatinenaium, 
qui  Jesu  tempore  vivebant,  Chriatologiam  Evangelia  nobia  ezhi- 
bent,  deque  Locia  Mesaiania  in  illia  ailegatia,  scripait  Adamna 
MoRAHT.    GottingBB,  1828,  8vo. 

87.  Qh^orvationea  Selects  in  varia  loca  Nov!  Teatamenti :  aive 
Laur.  Ramiresii  de  Prado  Pentecontarchna,  Alezandri  Mori  in 
N^ovum  FosduB  Note,  et  Petri  Possiiri  Societatis  Jesu  Spicile- 
gium  Evangelicum :  eum  pnafatiane  Jo.  Alberti  Fabricii  et  tab. 
en.    Hambwgi,  1712,  8vo. 

One  of  the  rarest  little  books  of  sacred  critidsm.  Dr.  Harwood 
cdla  this  a  very  nsefhl  collection,  contammg  many  excellent  notes 
an  particular  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 


88.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  IHrneitattonea  Theologiee  et 

Philologice,  voL  i.  Lipaie,  1787 ;  voL  it  ibid.  1794 ;  2d  editiaa, 
ibid.  1798, 8vo. 

89.  Miacellanea  Hafnienaim  TheologKi  ct  Philologid  Aign- 
menti.  EdiditFridericnaMuRTXR.  Toin.LH.  Hafiiise,  1816-S4. 

90.  Caap.  Frid.  Muvthii  Obeervationea  philologies  in  Saexxm 
Novi  Teatamenti  Libroa,  ex  Diodoro  Siculo  collecte.  Hafiiie  eS 
Lipaie,  1755, 8vo. 

91.  H.  MuRTiireax  Sylloge  Opaacnlonun  ad  doctrinem  aaoaa 
pertinentium.    Lugd.  Bat.  1791,  179^  2  vola.  8vo, 

92.  Auguati  Hermanni  Nibmztiri  de  Ewngelielamm  in 
namnda  Jeau*Chriati  in  vitam  ndita  DiaaenaioDe,  variiaqQa 
Veterum  Eodeaie  Doctonun  in  ea  dijudicand^  et  oompoDouii 
Studiisy  Proloaio.    Hale,  1824,  8vo. 

98.  Jo.  Ang.  NozaauTX  Opoacoloram  ad  intwpcetad^- 
nem  aacrarum  ScriptuiBnun,  Faadcolna  L  8vaw  Hale,  I7B5; 
Faadculua  II.  ibid.  1787.— Ejuadem,  Ezerdtationea  ad  Sacna 
Scripture  interprotataonem.    Hale,  1608,  8«n. 

94.  Geo.  Lud.  (Edxri  ObservationDm  Saeramm  SjMngma, 
8vo.  Weiasenberg,  1729. — Ejuadem,  Conjecturaram  de  d^ci> 
lioribna  S8.  loda  eentnria,  Bvo,  Lipaie,  1788.-- Ejnadflm,  AnU 
madvenionea  aacro.    Bmnawige,  1747, 8vc». 

95.  Elie  Palairbt  Obserrationea  PhOologtco-critics  in  eneras 
Novi  Fofideria  Libroa.  Lugd.  Bat  1752,  8vo^ — ^Ejuadem  Speci- 
men Ezerdtationum  Philologico-criticarum  in  Sacroa  Novi  Fc^ 
deria  Librae,  1775,  8vo. 

96.  Angoati  Pfziffxri  Opera  Omnia.  Amatdodami,  1704^ 
2  vob.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  contains  his  DuUa  Vueta  ScTvattir<B^  400  notes 
on  difficult  jMissages  of  Scripture,  Ebraica  atque  &olica  Novi  Tt9- 
tamenti  e  nusfontibtu  derivatOt  an  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  other 
foreign  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ten  diaseiu- 
timis  on  pasnges  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  sacred  writings  The 
second  volume  consists  of  treatises  «i  the  criticism,  interpretation, 
antiquities,  &c.  of  the  Bible. 

97.  Remariis  on  several  Paasagea  of  Sciiptofe,  reetifyi^  aoms 
errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  pointing  oat  several  miptskfs 
in  the  veraiona,  dec  By  Matthew  Pizkivstor,  LL.B,  Caok 
bridge  and  London,  1759, 4to. 

98.  Eztracta  from  the  Pcntatsneh  compared  with  stmiia 
pasngea  from  Greek  and  Latin  antfaaia,  with  nolea.    By  Edwaro 
PovRAX,  D.D.    Oxford,  1802,  8vo. 

Of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  an  analyaia  in  tbeBriiask  CriiiA 
O.  S.  vol.  XX.  pp.  889^291 

99.  PoRacHRRRosR  (Chiutiam)  Theocritoa  dcriptmam  ilhiai 
tnuia ;  aive  Sententie  ac  Phraaea  e  Poetia  Grecia  ad  illnsbanda 
Sacri  CodidB  Oracuia.    Dresde  et  Lipaie,  1744,  8vo. 

100.  Geoigii  Ravrarui,  Eodeiianun  Lonenboigenainm  8«- 
perintendentia,  Annolationea  in  Sacnm  Scnplaiaai ;  Historice 
in  Vetna,  Philologice  in  Novum  Teatamentom,  ez  Xenophonlc^ 
Polybio»  Arriano,  et  Herodolo  coUecte.  Lugdnni  Batavorao^ 
1747.    In  two  volumea,  8vo. 

101.  Rkirrckr  (C.  F.  C.)  De  Conatanti  el  JS^oabUi  Jesa 
Chriati  Indole  et  Ingenio,  Dodrin^  et  Docendi  Ratione.  mn 
Commentatio  de  Evangelio  Johannia  cum  MattiisBi»  Maid,  et 
Lnce  Evangeliia  conciliatow    Hannovere,  1827,  Svo. 

102.  Fr.  V.  RxiREARDi  Opuacnia  Aeadenrice.  Liprne,  1806 
-9,  2  vols.  8vo. 

103.  An  Joannea  in  exhibenda  Jasa  Natnri  reliqnia  Canonids 
libris  repugnet,  ezaminare  conatna  eat  F.  W.  Rrttrkrs.  Goi* 
tinge,  1826,  8vo. 

The  writer  states  the  doctrine  of  Sl  John  reladve  to  the  divine 
and  human  natures  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  compares  them  with 
the  writings  of  the  first  three  evangelists,  and  the  remaininff  bodts 
of  the  New  Testament  The  conclusion  to  which  the  aathor  ar- 
rives is,  that  the  evangelist  is  not  an  impostor,  and  consequently 
that  the  writings  bearing  his  name  are  his  genuine  productions. 

104.  Conectiona  of  varioua  paasages  in  the  Kngiiah  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  the  authority  of  andent  manoacripts, 
and  andent  versione,  by  the  late  W.  H.  RoBXRTa,  D.D.,  Provost 
of  Eton  College.  Published  by  his  son  W.  Roberta,  mA.  Lon- 
don, 1794,  8vo. 

**  The  biblical  scholar  will  infallibly  receive  with  pleasure  thess 
remarks,  from  a  man  of  undoubted  learning  and  ingmuity.  The 
chief  intention  of  Dr.  Roberts  seems  to  have  been  ttMtof  leaaeniag 
the  number  of  words  supplied  in  Italic  in  our  public  venien,  aa  nst 
answering  literally  to  any  words  in  the  Hebrew,  by  showing  that 
in  some  cases  they  are  unnecessair,  and  that  in  some,  the  seoas 
may  be  filled  up  by  other  means,    l^ere  are  alao  many  reraarki 
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or  a  more  general  kind."  In  these  ofaaervalionfl,  *'  caxtdour,  modes ty, 
and  ingenuity  will  be  found  adorning  learning."  British  Criuc> 
O.  8.  vol.  It.  pk  648.,  and  prof,  p^  vi. 

106.  Discoan  Historiqoes,  Critiques,  Th^ologiques,  et  Moraux, 
CUT  lea  Ev^nemena  lea  plua  ai^morablea  da  Vieux  et  da  Nouveaa 
Testament  Par  M.  Saubiv.  Aveo  dea  planches.  A  la  Haye, 
1736^1739,  6  yrohk  folio. 

Mr.  van  der  March  finsMd  «  deaijpi  of  repreaentiog  on  copper- 
plates the  most  memorable  eTenls  m  sacrad  history;  and  he  en- 
C[«ged  Mr.  Saurin  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  plates ;  this  gave 
rise  to  the  discoones  here  published.  There  is  an  edition  of  mem 
in  11  vols.  8vo.    They  are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

106.  Diasertations,  Hiatorical,  Critical,  Theological,  and  Moral, 
OB  the  moat  memorable  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Translated  fipom  the  French  of  M.  Saurin  by  John  Chamberiayne. 
Vol  L  [aU  published]  London,  1732,  Ibtio. 

107.  Dissertationes  Philologico-Exegetice  Everardi  Schxiszi. 
Harderovici,  1769, 1770,  8vo. 

108.  Biblical  Fragments.  By  M.  A«  ScauutBAFBirHisoK. 
I«ondon,  1821,  1822,  2  fols.  8vo. 

These  fragments  are  not  critical  elucidationa  of  particolar  teits ; 
bat  they  are  written  with  much  elegance,  and  Uie  authoress  has 
intiodaced  some  of  the  finest  practical  and  devotional  thoughts  of 
the  Jansenist  writers,  partienlarly  the  accomplished  and  much  tra- 
duced recluses  of  Port  Royal.  But  her  critical  remarks  on  the 
authorized  English  version  are  not  always  correct 

109.  Joannis  Friderid  Scblxusbbm  Oposcula  Critica  ad  Yer^ 
•tones  Grecas  Yeteris  Teatamenti  pertinentia.   Lipais,  1812, 8vo. 

The  Tracts  contained  in  this  volume  are,  1.  Observationes  non- 
wwUa  de  Patrum  Oracorum  AuctorUate  in  conttUuenda  Vertionum 
Ormoarum  VeterisTetiameHtiLectionegenuina:  the  object  of  which 
dJsquisitum  is  to  prove  that,  in  citing  the  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Fathers  were  in  manv  respects  inaccurate,  partly  from 
their  using  faulty  MSB.,  and  {Mirtly  from  a  failure  of  memory,  which 
led  them  sometimes  to  substitute  not  only  one  word  for  another, 
b«t  even  to  chanae  whole  members  of  a  sentence :  and,  2.  SjfUoge 
€)b$ervaiumum  et  ^mendationum  ConjecL  in  Verts,  Or.  Veterie  Tetla- 
wunti, 

110.  Disseitationes  Philologico-CritiaB.  Singulas  primum, 
nunc  cunctas^  edidit  Christianua  Friedericus  Scbbubbxb. 
Goths,  1790,  8vo. 

The  dissertation^  collected  in  this  volume  were,  for  the  most 
part,  published  separately  between  the  years  1772, 1775, 1781,  are 
fifteen  in  number,  and  are  highly  valued  on  the  continent  Thev 
comprise  philologico-critical  observations  on  the  hymn  of  Deborah 
(Judff.  v.),  on  various  passages  of  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Job,  on 
Isaiah  xxvii.,  Ezekiel  xxL,  nabakkuk  iiL,  and  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah  ;  besides  two  valuable  dissertations,  on  the  difficult  of  deter- 
mining the  age  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  and  on  the  Arabic  Penta- 
teuch m  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  toe  Polyglott  Bible. 

111.  Oposcula  Exegetica,  Critica,  Dogmatica  Scripeit,  re- 
cognovit,  variisque  additamentia  locupletavit  H.  A.  Schott, 
Theol.  Doctor  et  Prof.  Ordin.  Academie  Jenenaia.  Jens,  1817, 
1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

111*.  Albert!  Schvltxits  Animadversiones  Philologies  et 
Critics  ad  varia  loca  Yeteris  Teatamenti :  in  qnibna,  ope  pnaei- 
pud  Ling^s  Arabics,  mnlta  ab  interpratibua  nondam  satis  intel- 
lecta  illiiatrantttr,  qaamplaiima  etiam  nova  ezpUoanda  modeste 
proponuntur.    Aoaslelodainiy  1709, 8vo. 

This  trsatise  was  reivinted,  together  with  other  pieces  of  Prof. 
Schulteo's,  under  the  title  of  Opere  Minora,  Lugduni  Batavorum 
et  Leovardis,  1769,  4u>.  In  this  work  Schuliens  has  made  great 
use  of  the  Arabic  language  to  illustrate  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
although  he  generally  adduces  passages  from  the  fframmarians  and 

Srose  writers.    The  philological  interpretations  wnich  he  thus  de- 
uces he  places  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  the  traditions  of 
the  rabbins  had  preserved. 

112.  Jo.  ScauLTBxaai,  De  Charisma tibua  Spiritds  Sancti. 
Pais  prima  De  vi  et  natura,  ratione  et  utilitate  Dotis  Linguarum, 
in  primos  Discipuloo  Chiiati  cdlals,  atque  in  posteroe  omnes 
deinceps  ad  finem  usque  sec.  peren.    Lipsis,  1818,  8vo. 

lis.  C.  8x0 AiB  Observationes  Philologies  et  Theologies  in 
Lues  XL  Capita  priora.    Trajecti,  1766,  8vo. 

114.  Johannis  Henrici  ^  Sxelek  Meditationes  Exegetics, 
quibus  varia  utriusque  Testamenti  loca  expenduntur  et  illustian- 
tnr.    Lubecs,  1730-32-87,  3  parts,  8vo. 

115.  Oottlob  Christiani  Storb  Dissertattones  in  librorum 
Novi  Teatamenti  Historicorum  aliquot  locoa,  parts  i — iii.  Tu- 
bingen, 1790-91-94, 4to. 

116.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storb  Oposcula  Academica  ad  inter- 

pretationem  Librorum  Bacrorum  pertinentia.    Tubingen,  1796, 

1799,  1803»  3  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  various  critical  disquiritk)ns  of  mat  merit,  this  work 
tODtains  several  commentaries  on  detached  books  of  t^e  New  Tes- 


117.  Car.  Chr.  TiTTMAinrT  Opttsc:ua  Theologict.  Liana 
1803,  8vo. 

Yarious  questions  of  sacred  criticism  are  illustrated  in  this  work 
with  singular  abili^. 

118.  Dissertations  on  some  Parte  of  the  0>d  and  New  Teatn- 
ments,  which  have  been  supposed  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  At- 
tributes.   By  Richard  Twopkjtnt,  M.A.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

119.  Diseertatio  Thedogica  Judso-ChiistianiBmo,  ejosque  Y 
et  Eificacitate  quam  exseruit  in  Rem  Christianum  ascuto  pruno 
Quam. . . .  publico  examini  sabmittit  David  Yan  Hbtbt*  Lug 
duni  Batavorum,  1828, 4to. 

120.  Joannis  Ykbpoobtbitii  Fasciculus  Dissertatianum  ad 
Theologiam,  maxime  exegeticamt  et  Philologiam  Saciam.  Co- 
burgi,  1739,  8vo. 

121.  YxBscBuiBii  (J.  H.)  Opuscula,  in  quibus  de  variis  8. 
Litt  locis,  et  argumentia  exinde  desumptis  critic^  et  liber^  dis- 
seritur.  Edidit  atque  animadversionea  adjecit  J.  A.  Lotze.  Tra- 
jecti, 1810,  8vo» 

122.  Campegii  YiTBiBoxi,^a/rif,  Observationum  Sacrarum 
Libri  iv.  Franequers,  1700.    Libri  v.  et  vi.  1708,  4to. 

123.  Campegii  Yitritxbm,  JiUi,  Dissertationes  Sacrs,  cum 
animadversionibus  Hermanni  Yenems.    Franequers,  1731, 4vo. 

124.  Emonis  Lucii  Ybixmost  Observationum  Miscellanea^ 
rum,  argumenti  prscipue  phiU>logici  et  theologici,  quibus  multis 
locis  S.  Codicia  aut  nova  aut  uberior  lux  adfunditur,  Liber.  Lec^ 
vardis,  1740,  4vo. 

126.  Silva  Critica,  sive  in  Auctoraa  Saooe  Profanoaqne  Com- 
mentarius  Philologua.  Condnnavit  Gilbertna  Waxbfxblb,  A.B. 
Cantabrigis,  1789-1796,  6  parts,  8vo. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  the  plan  of  this  work,  was  the 
union  of  theological  and  classical  leammg — the  illustration  of  Uie 
Scriptures  by  light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  a  probable  method  of  recommending  the  books  of  revela- 
tion to  scholars.  How  abl)r  this  design  was  executed  the  reader 
mav  see  in  the  different  critical  journals  of  that  time,  where  Mr. 
W.  s  peculiar  notions  on  some  points  are  considered.  (See  particu- 
larly the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  54.  et  seq.,  vol.  viii.  p. 
671.,  and  vol.  xvi.  p.  236.)  An  Ewamen  or  his  worit  was  published 
by  H.  C.  A.  Haenlein,  in  four  small  tracta,  printed  at  Erlang  in  4ttf. 
1798-1801. 

126.  Walcbii  (Jo.  Geo.)  Obeervationea  in  Novi  Fosderir 
Libroa,  quarum  prima  pan  ea  continet  loca,  qus  ex  historia  phi* 
loaophica  illustrantur.    Jens,  1727,  8vo. 

127.  Yindicis  BibUcs :  a  Series  of  Notices  and  Elucidationa 
of  Passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  attack  and  mkrepreaentation  by  deistlcal  writers. 
[By  David  Waltbbb.]    London,  1832,  8vo. 

128.  Scripture  Yindicated.  in  answer  to  a  Book  entitled 
**  Christianity  aa  old  aa  the  Creatbn."  By  Daniel  Watbblabd, 
D.D.  London,  1730-1734, 8vo.  also  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bp. 
Yanmildert*s  edition  of  his  works.    Oxford,  1823,  8vo. 

Thonafa  published  in  reply  to  Tindal's  declamatory  libel  against 
reoeo^ea  religion,  this  publication  claims  a  distinct  notice  on  ac- 
count of  its  satisfactory  elucidation  and  vindication  of  many,  and 
some  of  them  difficult,  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are 
arranged,  not  in  the  desultory  way  in  which  Tindal  introduced 
them,  to  give  point  to  his  jests  and  sarcasms,  but  as  the  texts  stand 
in  holy  writ ;  so  as  to  form  a  regular  series  of  expository  illustra- 
tions. Part  L  comprises  the  book  of  Genesis ;  Part  II.  carries  on 
the  examination  of  texts  from  the  book  of  Exodus  to  the  second 
book  of  Kings ;  and  Part  III.  extends  throu|[h  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Yarious  passages  m  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  charged  by  infidel  writers  with  inoon 
sistency,  ii\jastice,  or  absurdity,  are  here  examined ;  and,  occa 
sionally,  some  collateral  topics  are  entered  into,  tending  to  theii 
further  elucidation.  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D*Oyly  have  made  considers 
ble  use  of  Waterland's  labours.  For  an  account  of  the  controv 
sies  into  which  the  publication  of  **  Scripture  Yindicated"  e- 

E)iled  him  to  enter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p|>.  163—173.  of  l 
ife  by  Bp.  Yanmildert,  forming  vol  L  part  i.  of  his  edition  of  U.. 
Waterland^s  Works. 

129.  BiUical  Ghwnings;  or  a  Collection  of  Passages  of 
Scripture,  that  have  generally  been  considered  to  be  mistrans- 
lated in  the  received  English  Version,  with  proposed  conrectiona; 
also  the  important  various  readings  in  both  Testaments,  and 
occasional  notes,  interspersed  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of 
obscure  and  ambiguous  texts,  with  several  other  mattera  tending 
to  the  general  elucidatio)i  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomaa 
WsMTSs.    York,  Svo* 

The  ample  title*i»ge  of  this  work  sufficiently  indicates  the  de* 
sign  of  the  industrious  compiler:  in  the  compass  of  little  mora 
than  280  pages,  it  presents  a  variety  of  important  corrections  of  a 
I  aultitude  of  obscure  or  ambiguous  passages  in  the  sacred  writinga 
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com|uled  from  the  biblical  laboon  of  upwards  of  filhr  of  the  moit 
dutinguished  critict,  both  British  and  foreign.  In  the  event  of  a 
new  translation  or  revision  of  our  authorized  venion  of  the  Holv 
Bcriptores,  thii  little  book  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  usefoL 
Its  value  would  have  been  enhanced  if  the  compiler  had  specified 
the  sources  or  authora  of  each  emendation. 

180.  An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New 
Testament  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  ChristiBns  con* 
eeming  Ghnst  By  W.  Wiuov,  B.D.  Cambridge,  at  the 
University  Press,  1797,  8vo. 

"Though  not  expressly  presented  to  the  pnblic  as  a  refutation 
)f  Dr.  Priestley's  '  Hislorv  of  Early  Opinions/  and  other  works 
wncemin^  the  perM>n  of  Cnrist,  this  performance  is  unquestionably 
lO  be  received  in  this  light  The  author  constantly  keeps  in  view 
the  arguments  of  this  work  just  mentioned,  and  nearly  passes  over 
the  lame  ground,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  historical  fact,  relating 
to  the  opinions  of  the  fint  Christians,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
dbe  doctor  has  represented,  and  oonseouentlv  that  the  inference 
respecting  the  true  meaning  ol  the  New  Testament  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  the  unitanan  hypothesis. — It  would  be  injustice 
to  the  mgenious  writer  of  this  reply,"  to  Dr.  Priestley,  ''not  to 
allow  him,  uneqnivocallv,  the  praise  of  having  written,  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  correct  style,  a  learned  and  welHdigested  tract,  and 
of  having  conducted  his  part  of  the  controversy  with  urbanity 
and  candour."    (Analytical  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  pp  368.  372.) 

'  131.  Joh.  Dieterid  WurcKLsai  Disquisitiones  Philologies, 
ScriptutB  SacrsB  quedam  loca,  et  anUquitatis  tarn  eoclesiastiGe 
quam  profiins  momenta,  illustrantes.  Hamburgi,  1741,  8vo. — 
Ejusdem,  Hypomneipata  philologica  et  critica  in  diversa  Scrip- 
tuns  Sacra,  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  Testamenti,  illustrantes. 
Hamburgi,  1746,  8vo^— Etnsdem,  Animadversiones  PhildogicsB 
et  Critics  ad  varia  Sacri  Codicts  utriusque  Fosderis  loca.  Hilde- 
sis,  1750-63-63,  3  parts,  8vo. 

All  the  publications  of  Winckler  are  both  scarce  and  valuable : 
they  are  said,  by  Walchius,  to  illustrate  many  difficult  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  with  great  learning  and  industry.  (Bibl.  Theol.  slBloct. 
vol  iv.  pw  812.) 

133.  Hermann!  Witsii  Misoellaneorum  Sacrorum  Libri 
Qnatuor.    Lugd.  Bat  1736,  2  vols.  4to. 

133.  Hermann!  Witbxi  Meletemata  Leidensia;  quibus  con- 
tinentur  Prslectiones  de  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Pauli  Apostoli, 
necnon  Dissertationum  Exegeticarum  Dnodecas ;  denique  Com- 
mentarius  in  Epistolam  Juda  ApostolL    Basilee,  1739,  4to. 
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134.    Hermanni  Wxtsii  JBgyptiaea  et  ^Mo^nXAr: 
^gyptiacorum  Sacrorum  comparatiooe  cum  Hebraids 
tree,  et  de  decern  tribubue  Israelb  liber  singularis. 
Diatribe  de  Legioae  Fulminatrice  Chrxstianorum  mob 
Marco  Aurelio  Antonio.    Basiles,  1739, 4to. 

136.  Martini  Caspari  Woububoi  Oheervilioises  8acn»  a 
Novum  Testamentum;  sea  AdnotatMoes  Theologieo^OriCica  m 
▼ocee  plerasque  Novi  Testament!,  ovdine  alphabetico,  eft  Diete 
pncipua  tam  Veteris  quam  Novi  Foederis.  Fhaisbufgi,  1717, 
4to.    HafniflB,  1738,  4to. 

136.  An  Impartial  Enquiij  into  the  case  of  the  Gonial  D^ 
moniacks.  By  William  Wobtbiv«to«,  DJ).  Loodoni,  1777, 
8vo. 

137.  Petri  ZoBKii  Opuseula  sacia;  hoc  est,  Prognmrnsia, 
Disseitationes,  Orationes,  Epistols,  et  Schediasmata,  in 
pFBter  selectissima  Historis  EcdesiasticB  et  Literaiis 
etiam  plusquam  sexoenta  Scripture  loca,  partim  ex 
lingus  sanctioiis  genio,  partim  ex  AnUquhatum  Hebtascaruai 
Gfscarum  et  Romanaram  apparatn,  illustrantur  ac  vindicantDL 
Altonavin,  1731,  2  vob.  8vo. 

138.  The  Truth  of  Revelatioii,  demonstnted  by  an  Appeal 
to  existing  Monuments^  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medsk. 
London,  1832,  12ino. 


capla, 


**  This  interestinjf  book  is  cleariy  the  production  of  a 
and  cultivated,  enndhed  bv  science  and  enlarged  by  ti 
mation;  adapted  especially  to  guard  the  youag  agminst  the  toe 
welcome  theories  of  skepticism:  it  vrill  also  afiord  to  the  fcneial 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement  It  chi^y  eoosttis  of 
strikinjr  ftcts  deduced  from  the  laboura  of  modem  inquiry*  of  alia 
sions  gleaned  from  literature,  of  memorials  of  past  e\*eois  sGanaed 
over  me  relics  of  by-gone  times,  in  sculptures,  gems,  and  medak; 
and  its  obiect  is,  to  apply  these  various  materials  to  the  illaacratisa 
and  establishment  ot  the  sacred  reccnds ;  as  well  as  lo  express  ite 
conviction,  that  the  ibundations  of  a  scriptural  hope  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  injured  ky  ihs 
rash  assaults  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  aspiring  to  be  deemed  &s 
votaries  of  philosophy,  give  too  much  reason  for  the  suspici  u, 
that  the  stimulus  by  which  their  industry  is  excited  is  the  tsio 
expectation  of  some  discovery  adverM  to  the  Christian  religion, 
rather  than  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science."  (£clecttc  Review. 
July,  1838,  vol.  viiL  N.  8.  p.  14.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COHCOHDANCES  AND  DICTIONARIES,  COMMON-PLACE  BOOKS,  INDEXES,  AND  ANALYSES  OT  THE  BIBLE 

SECTION  I. 


CONCORDANCES  TO  THE  8CRIFTI7RB8. 


^  1,  coircoRDAircBa  to  thb  bbbbsw  biblb. 


1.  Maris  de  Calasio  Concordantis  Bibliorum  Hebraicorum 
et  Latinorum.  Roms,  162 1,  folio,  in  four  Tolumes.— Londini, 
1747,  et  ann.  seqq.  Edente  Gulielmo  Romaine,  folio,  in  four 
volumes. 

The  original  of  this  work  was  a  Hebrew  concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  a  learned  Jew,  published  at  Venice  in  1523,  in  folio,  with 
great  faults  and  defects.  A  second  and  much  more  correct  edition 
>of  Nathan's  work  was  printed  at  Basil  Irr  Froben.  The  third  edi- 
tion is  the  frst  impression  of  Calasio's  Concordance,  who  has  ex- 
tended Natnan's  work  into  four  lane  volumes,  by  adding,  1.  A 
Latin  Translation  of  the  Rabbi's  explanation  of  the  several  roots, 
with  additions  of  his  own ;  2.  The  Rabbinical,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  words  derived  from,  or  agreeinff  with,  the  Hebrew 
root  in  signification;  3.  A  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
4.  The  variations  between  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  versions ; 
and,  5.  The  proper  names  of  men,  rivers,  mountains,  &c* — ^Buxtorf 's 
Concordance  (noticed  below)  was  properly  the  fourth  edition  of 
Nathan's  work,  as  Mr.  Romaine's  ediuon  is  the  fifth.  The  last  is 
a  splendid  and  useful  book. 

3.  Joannis  Bux:tobtii  Concordantis  Hebraice  et  Chaldaics. 
Basiles,  1632,  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  labour:  it  was  abridged  by  Christian 
Ravius,  under  the  title  of  Fans  Zionis^  tive  Concordantiarum  He- 
braicarum,  et  Chaldaicantmt  Jo,  BuxUnfii  Epitome,  Berolini,  1677, 
8vo 

3.  Christiani  Nou)ii  Concordantis  Particularum  Ebrso- 
Chaldaicamm,  in  quibus  pirtium  indieiclinabilium,  ^us  occurrunt 


in  fontibus  et  haetenos  non  eiposits  irant  in  Lezick  ant  C«- 
cordantiis,  natura  et  sensuum  varietas  ostenditur.  Ciub  anao- 
tationibua  J.  G.  Ty™pu  ^  aliorum.  Jens,  1734,  4to.  eifiis 
secunda. 

The  particles  of  all  languages,  and  especially  thoee  of  the  He* 
brew,  are  not  only  of  great  unportance,  but  very  difficult  to  be  fol^ 
understood.  The  Hebrew  particles,  indeed,  were  very  imperftcdy 
known,  even  by  tiie  best  critics,  before  the  publication  of  NoldiBt  s 
work.  His  Concordance  of  them  is  so  complete,  that  it  has  left 
scarcely  anv  thing  unfinished ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  imponaafe 
to  every  biolical  student  and  critic.  The  first  impression  appeared 
in  1650.  The  second  is  the  best  edition;  and,  besides  the  viJosUe 
notes,  and  other  additions  of  J.  G.  and  S.  B.  Tympius,  it  contains, 
by  way  of  Appendix,  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Particles,  compiled 
l^  John  Micnaelis  and  Christopher  Koorber.  (Bibliographical  Die 
tionary,  vol.  in.  p  45.) 

4.  The  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible . 
dispoeed  after  the  method  of  Buxtorf.  By  John  Tatlob  [DJ).] 
of  Norwich.    London,  1754-67.    In  two  volumes,  foliS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  most  useful  works  ever  pub 
lished  for  the  advancement  of  Hebrew  knowledge,  aiul  the  under 
standing  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  language.  It  is,  ia 
fact,  a  Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Conconlance,  founded  on  the  Con- 
cordance of  Buxtorf,  all  whose  errors  Dr.  Taylor  has  corrected.  He 
has  also  inserted  the  word  or  words  by  which  any  Hebrew  woni  is 
trauslated  in  the  English  Bible ;  anid  where  the  Hebiew  iM  oat 
literally  rendered,  a  literal  translation  is  addr.d.    In  gaieiaL  ail 
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change  or  difleronce  in  th*  two  texts  ii  diligently  Tenarked :  and 
Dr.  T.  has  added  all  the  words  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
in  number)  which  Buxtorf  had  omitted ;  together  with  the  particles 
out  of  Noldius.  This  invaluable  work  was  published  under  the 
patronage  of  all  the  English  and  Irish  bishops,  and  is  a  monument 
to  their  oonour,  as  well  as  to  the  learning  ana  industry  of  its  author. 
The  price  of  this  Coocordance  varies  fiom  nine  lo  tweWe  guineas, 
accroraing  to  its  condition. 


§  S.  cojrconnAirGms  to  the  sspTnAeiHT  obbsk  tebszov. 

1.  Conradi  Kihchbri  Concoidantis  Veteris  Testament!  Grne- 
ea,  Ebrsis  ▼odbis  respondentesy  »tAv;(^srTei.  Simul  enim  et 
Lexicon  Ebraico-Latinum.    Francofurti,  1607,  S  tomia,  4to. 

This  laborious  work,  which  is  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Con- 
cordance, is  strongly  recmnmended  by  father  Simon,  when  treating 
on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  It  contains  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  the 
Old  Testament,  introduced  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  underneath 
m  the  Greek  renion  of  them  from  the  Septuagriut,  followed  by  a 
Mllection  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  those  words  are 
4ttferenUy  interpreted  ConsideriNi  as  a  fint  essay,  Kircher's  Con- 
cordance possesses  considerable  merit.  It  is,  howeyer,  now  super- 
aeded  by 

S.  Abrahami  Tbomx ti  Concoidantis  Grsce  Vernonis  vulgo 
dicta  Lxx.  Inferpntom.  Amstebedami  et  Trajecti  ad  Rhenom, 
1718,  2  vols,  folio. 

In  this  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  the  order  of  the  Greek 
Alphabet  is  followed  ;  the  Greek  word  being  first  given,  to  which 
are  subjoined  its  different  acceptations  in  Latin.  Then  follow  the 
difierent  Hebrew  words,  which  are  eiplained  by  the  Greek  word 
in  the  Septuagint  version.  These  different  Hebrew  words  are 
arranged  under  the  Greek  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
passages  of  Scripture  where  they  occur.  If  the  word  in  question 
occurs  in  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  or  any  of  the  other 
ancient  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  places  where 
it  is  found  are  reforred  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures ;  and  immediately  aAer  these  all  the  passages  in  the 
Apocrypha  are  specified,  where  the  word  occurs.  The  work  is 
terminated  by  a  useful  Index,  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  a 
Greek  Lexicon  to  Origen's  Hexapla  (by  Montfaucon),  and  a  suc- 
cinct collation  (by  Lambert  Bos)  of  the  Frankfort  and  Roman  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint.  This  work  is  beautifully  printed.  (Biblio- 
gmphical  Dictionary,  voL  iii  p.  48.) 


§  3.   GOirCORBABCSS   TO  TEX   OnXXK  TXSTAXBNT. 

I.  Concoidantis  Giscs  Novi  Teatamenti,  ab  Henrioo  Stx- 
rRANo.  GenevB,  1694,  folio.  Et  cum  Supplemento,  Genesv, 
1600,  folio. 

This  Concordance  is  noticed  here,  to  put  the  student  an  his 
guard,  as  it  may  generally  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  It  is  so 
carelessly  executed,  that  some  critics  suppose  Henry  Stephens  noi 
to  have  been  the  editor  of  it :  and  that  ne  lent  his  name  to  the 
work  for  pecuniary  considerations. 

8.  Novi  Testament!  Greci  Jean  Christi  Tixxioir,  aliis  Con- 
cordantis ;  ita  concinnatum,  ut  et  loca  leperiendi,  et  vocum  veraa 
iignificationes,  et  significationnm  divertitatea  per  coUationem 
invettigandi,  dads  instar  esse  poasit  Opera  Erasmi  Schxidii, 
Groc  Lat  et  Mathem.  Prof.  Accedit  nova  prsfatio  Emesti  Salo- 
monis  CyprianL  Lipsis,  1717,  feliOi  Glaagus  et  Londini,  1819, 
8  vols.  8vo.    Londini,  1830,  48mo. 

The  best  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Glas- 
gow reprint  of  1819  is  beautifully  executed.  The  London  edition 
of  1830  was  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Greenfield.  **  By  omitting  the  unimportant  proper  names, 
the  indecliriiable  particles,  the  pronouns,  and  the  verb  substantive ; 
—hy  substituting  simple  references  for  citation  when  the  word 
occurs  only  four  or  five  times,  or  when  there  are  two  or  more  pas- 
sages strictly  parallel,  in  which  case  one  only  is  given  and  the  othen 
are  referred  to;  attentions  which  detract  notning  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  edition ;  the  ponderous  laboun  of  Stephens  and  Schmidt  are 
here  screwed  into  something  less  than  a  pocket  volume ;  and,  what 
is  more,  for  six  shillings  the  oiblical  student  may  possess  himself  of 
a  work  at  one  time  scarce  and  dear,  in  a  form  tnat  will  take  up  no 
room  on  his  table,  and  which  onaht  scarcely  ever  to  be  off  of^  it" 
(Eclectic  Review,  February,  18SB,  vol.  vu.  N.  S.  p.  159.)  This  edi- 
tion is  very  neatly  printed. 

3.  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Engliah 
version  to  each  word ;  the  prindpal  Hebrew  roots,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  words  of  the  Septoagint ;  with  short  critical  Notea, 
and  an  Index.   By  John  Wxu.i.ucs,  LLJ).  4to.  London,  1767. 

^'The  lovers  of  sacred  literature  will  find  this  work  very  useful 
in  many  respects :  it  is  compiled  with  great  pains  and  accuracy." 
(MonthV  Rev.  O.  &  vol  xxxvL  p^  400.) 


I  4.  COSCORBAirCS  TO   THS   X.ATIV    VULU ITK. 
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Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Yulg^ts  editionis  Concordantis,  Huoosm 
Cardinal!  auctore,  ad  racognitionem  jussu  Sizti  Y.  Pont  Max, 
adhibitam,  recensits  atque  emendats  oiper^  et  studio  Francisc: 
Lues  Brugenais.  Antvenns,  1606,  foUo;  1618,  1617,  4to, 
Venetiis,  1618, 4to.  Lugouni,  1615,  4to.  Genevs  et  Franco* 
Airti,  1685,  4to.  Pariaiis,  1635,  1638,  1646,  4to.  Colonis 
Agrippins,  1684,  8vo.    Avignon,  1786,  8  tomis,  4to. 

The  first  attempt  towards  a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Bible  was 
made  in  the  midole  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Caro,  of  whose  invention  of  the  division  of  chapteis  an 
account  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  Fart  I.  Chap.  IV.  p.  213.  He  is  said  to 
have  employed  Jive  hundred  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
selecting,  and  arranging  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  declinable 
words  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  but  the  fact  of  so  many 
monks  being  employed  is  questionable.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
work  was  at  first  lem  voluminous  than  it  afterwaras  became,  and 
that  it  increased  by  frequent  revisions  and  improvements.  (Town- 
ley's  Biblical  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  483.)  Le  Long  has  given  a  list 
of  several  Latin  Concordances  (BioI.  Sacra,  tom.  i.  pp.  457, 458.  folio 
edit.);  but  the  revision  of  Cardinal  Hugo's  work  by  Lucas  Bnigen- 
sis  is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  numerous  editions  throush 
which  it  has  passed.  That  printed  at  Cologne  is  reputed  to  be  tne 
most  beautiful ;  but  the  Avignon  edition  is  the  most  complete. 


§  6,  coKconnAircxs  to  thb  sitoush  bible. 

1.  A  Concord&ce,  that  is  to  sale,  a  Woike  wherein  by  the 
ordra  of  the  letters  of  the  A.  B.  C.  ye  maie  redely  finde  any 
worde  conteigned  in  the  whole  Bible,  ao  often  as  it  is  there  ex- 
pressed or  mendoned.  By  Jhon  Maxbbck.  London,  imprynted 
by  Richard  Grafton,  m»  )!•  L  folio. 

The  JirH  Concordance  to  the  English  Bible :  an  account  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Townles's  Bibucal  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
118—180.  It  was  preceded  ov  a  Concordance  to  the  New  Tesm- 
ment,  compiled  and  printed  by  Thomas  Gibson,  about  the  year 
1536. 

8.  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical 
Index  to  the  Bible.  In  two  parts.  By  Alexander  CnrnBir 
UJi.  London,  1763;  1810;  1834;  4to.  Also  various  edi- 
tiona  in  royal  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1830,  imperial  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  and  most  useful  Con' 
ooidance  appeared  at  London  in  1737.  The  edition  of  1763  is  the 
tkird  and  last  of  those  corrscted  by  the  author,  and  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  5e«t,  from  his  known  diligence  and  accuracy  in  cor- 
recting the  press.  The  value  of  Crudeirs  Concordance  has  caused 
it  to  M  repeatedly  printed,  but  not  ^wavs  with  due  regard  to  ac- 
curacy, "nie  London  edition  of  1810,  nowever,  is  an  honorable 
exception;  every  word,  with  its  references,  having  been  most 
caretully  examined  by  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye  (formerly  a  respectable 
printer),  who  voluntarily  employed  some  yean  in  this  arduooa 
task ;  for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  reader 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tne  London  edition  of  1824  is  a  reprint 
of  that  published  in  1810.  Another  very  accurate  edition  was 
printed  a  few  yean  since  at  the  press  of  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Co 
of  Liverpool,  who  employed  a  person  to  collate  and  verify  everv 
word  and  reference.  The  typography  of  the  reprint  at  Philadel- 
phia is  very  needy  executed ;  and  its  editor  proiasses  to  have  cor- 
rected more  than  ten  thousand  erron  in  the  references,  which  had 
escaped  the  eye  of  the  London  editon. 

8.  A  New  Con^rdanoe  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index 
to  the  Bible,  together  with  the  various  significations  of  the  prin* 
dpal  words,  by  wMch  the  true  meaning  of  many  passages  ia 
shewn.  By  the  Rev.  John  Buttbbwobtb.  London,  1767; 
1785;  1816;  8vo. 

This  is  in  a  great  measure  a  judicious  and  valuable  abridgmen 
of  Mr.  Cruden's  Concordance.  Singular  pains  were  bestowed  by 
its  compiler,  in  order  to  insure  correctness,  by  collating  every 
word  and  reference  in  the  proof  sheets  with  the  several  texts  or 
the  Bible.  The  second  edition  of  1785  is  considerably  improved. 
The  third  impression  of  1816  has  some  alterations  in  the  defini* 
tions,  made  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke;  who  has  reprinted  the  original  of 
the  passages  so  altered.  Those  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  purchase 
Cruden's  work  will  find  this  of  Mr.  Butterworth  extremely  valu- 
able. 

4.  A  Concordance  of  Parallels  collected  from  Bibles  and 
Commentaries,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  Languages,  with  the  Authorities  of 
each.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Cbutwxll.  4to.    London,  1790. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  and  will  amply  repay  the  labooz 
of  consulting;  though  the  parallelisms  are  not  always  to  be  traced, 
and  are  sometimes  very  fonciful.    But  for  this  die  industrious 
author  is  not  to  be  censured,  as  he  every  wh^re  cites  his  aufhon 
tiM,  which  are  venr  numerous. 
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6.  A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  John  Baowir,  of  Haddington. 
London,  1808,  ISmo.   Glaagow,  1836,  18mo. 

There  are  several  editions  of  this  Concordance  extant,  which 
being  printed  with  diamond  <or  the  smallest)  tvpe,  it  is  from  this 
circumstance  commonly  termed  the  diamond  eoncordante.  Its 
portability  is  its  principal  recommendation;  as  its  very  minute 
type  rcKjuires  no  common  strength  of  sight  to  read  with  pleasure. 
The  edition  of  1825  was  revised  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Glas- 

Siw ;  and  is  veiy  ikeatly  stereotyped  on  a  clear  and  legible  type  at 
e  Glasgow  uxuversity  press. 

6.  The  Scripture  Harmony;  or  Concordance  of  Parallel  Pa^ 
n^e9,  being  a  Commentaiy  on  the  Bible  fumk  its  own  Re- 
■OBicee;  consisting  of  an  extensive  Collection  of  References 
frpn  all  the  moat  esteemed  Commentators,  dec  dec  4to.  royal 
8vo.  and  16mo.    London,  1818. 

The  contents  of  this  compilation  are  comprised  in  three  particu- 
lars :  VIZ.  1.  The  chronoloay,  in  which  Dr.  Blayney  is  followed, 
his  being  deemed  the  best  ntied  for  general  utility.  2.  The  various 
Readings,  in  the  giving  of  which  great  care  has  been  bestowed. 
These  various  rmings  are  stated  to  be  "  printed  on  a  plan,  which 
to  the  unlearned  reader  will  be  more  clear  than  the  usual  method, 
and  which  the  narrow  limits  of  the  margin  of  a  Bible  could  not 
admit :  in  this  the  very  words  of  the  text  are  m-inted  at  length,  and 
the  various* readings  are  presented  in  a  dinferent  type;  so  that 
while  both  are  at  one  view  before  the  reader  for  his  choice,  as  the 
connection  and  analogy  of  faith  may  direct,  the  usefulness  of  Uie 
work  is  increased,  beoanae  it  becomes  thereby  adapted  to  every 
edition  of  the  Bible ;"  and,  3.  The  Scripture  References ;  a  labo- 
rious compilation  of  half  a  million  of  Scripture  references,  chiefly 
fioaa  tfie  Latin  Vulgate,  Dr.  Blayney,  Connc,  Brown,  Scott,  and 
othisr  valuable  writers,  who  have  devoted  their  services  to  this 
useful  mode  of  illustratinff  the  Scriptures.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  in  this  compilation  m  references  the  publisher  professes  only 
to  have  collected  a  mass  of  texts  from  various  anthora  of  the 
highest  character  for  success  in  this  useful  and  pious  labour,  and 
then  to  have  arranged  their  varied  contributions  into  reguhir 
order ;  the  verse  of  tne  chapter  under  illustration  is  first  marked ; 
then  follow  (he  parallel  passages  in  the  book  itself  in  which  the 
chapter  stands ;  aflorwards  the  references  are  placed  regularly  in 
the  order  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  remnrx  on  Mr.  Crutwell's 
Goneordanee  of  Parallels  may  be  extended  to  the  present  work. 

§  6.    COirCOKDAHCS  TO  THE  rBSVCH  BIBLE. 

Concordance,  en  forme  de  Begistre,  pour  trouver  fiicilement 
chaque  passage  du  Nouveau  Testament  Premiere  Partie  ;  con- 
tenant  lea  quatre  Evangilea  et  lea  Actea  dea  Apdtrea.  St  Pe- 
teaburg,  1884,  8wk 

This  concordance  was  announced  to  be  in  two  parts  or  yolumes. 
The  first  part  only  has  been  published :  it  is  a  concordance  to  the 
four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  French 
version  of  De  Sacy.  The  second  part  is  to  comprise  a  concordance 
to  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  and  to  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
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1.  DicTioiTNiiRB  Historique  Chronologlque,  G^ographique, 
et  Litterad  de  hi  Bible,  Par  Augostin  C^lxst.  Paris,  1780, 
4  tomes,  folio. 

A  translation  of  this  truly  valuable  work  (which  is  the  basis  of 
all  other  modern  dictionaries  of  the  Bible),  with  occasional  re- 
marks, was  puMished  in  1732,  in  three  folio  volumes;  which 
having  become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  was  published  in 
1801,  in  two  thick  4to.  volumes,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a  vduroe  of 
additions  from  books  of  voya^  and  travels,  &c.  under  the  tide 
of  **  Fraffments."  A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  greatly  improved, 
was  published  in  1823,  entitled, 

3.  Calmet'a  DictionBry  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Historical,  Critical, 
Geographical,  and  Etymological :  wherein  are  explained  the 
Proper  Names  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the  Natural 
Productions,  Animals,  Vegetables,  Minerals,  Stones,  Qems,  dec. ; 
the  Antiquities,  Habits,  Buildings,  and  other  Curio^ties  of  the 
Jews ;  with  a  Chronological  History  of  the  Bible,  Jewish  Ca* 
lendar.  Tables  of  the  Hebrew  Coins,  Weights,  Measorea,  dec. 
dec  Fourth  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  an 
extensive  series  of  plates,  explanatory,  illu8trative»  and  orna- 
mental, under  the  direction  of  C.  Tatlob.  London,  18123. 
Fifth  edition,  1828-29,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  work  is  beautifully  printed.  Vols.  I.  and  H.  comprise  the 
Dictionary,  in  an  alphabetical  series,  the  supplements  of  former 
editions  being  incorporated ;  Vols.  HI.  and  iV.  contain  750  Frag- 
mcnta,  with  the  Natural  Historv  of  the  Bible.    The  additions, 


made  under  the  title  of  **  Fragments,"  are  extracted  from  the 
rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  (anciont  and  mnd«m)  lalc 
Judea  and  other  oriental  countries ;  and  they  comprehend  «d  s« 
semblage  of  the  uKist  curious  and  illustrative  acscripLwos.  explam 
tory  of  Scripture  incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  that  ooaid  not 
possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium.  It  mast  not  hownv«r» 
be  concealed  that  some  of  the  editor's  discussions  in  the  Fragnieota 
are  prolix,  and  that  his  mythological  elucidations  are  sntDetinee 
more  ingenious  than  solid.  Bp.  Mant  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyhr 
have  made  great  use  of  Calmet  in  the  Notes  to  the  BiMe,  pQ»> 
lishcd  by  the  venerable  Society  for  promoiing  Christian  Snow- 
ledge  ;  and  in  their  list  of  books,  to  which  thi^  acknowledge  their 
obligations,  they  particularly  specify  the  ** Fbaomsntv"  annexed 
to  this  Edition  of  Calmet — ^Vol.  V.  contains  an  Atlas  of  Plates  and 
Maps,  with  their  corresponding  explanations,  in  alphabetical  onler. 
These  engravings  are  veiy  neatly  executed,  and  many  of  them 
throw  great  light  upon  oriental  customs.  In  additioa  to  ihe  vmrioos 
improvements  in  tne  fourth  edition,  the  references  and  qnoCatioGff 
in  the  fifth  edition  were  verified  and  corrected ;  the  explaiuuksi 
of  the  plates,  which  had  hitherto  been  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  work,  were  incorporated  with  the  articles  of  which  they  forai 
a  part;  the  whole  of  the  text  was  revised:  and  several  new 
articles,  besides  occasional  additions,  were  introduced.  In  its 
present  improved  state,  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet'a  Dictionary 
IS  indispensably  necessary  to  every  biblical  student  wha  con  afibrd 
to  purchase  it  An  Index  of  Matters  and  of  Texts  cited  and  iUas- 
trated  in  the  fourth  edition  was  published  separately,  ia  1887 

3.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  by  the  late  Mr.  Cfaarics 
Taylor,  with  the  Fragments  incorporated.  Tho whole  condensed 
and  arranged  in  alphabetical  oider,  with  numerous  additKins. 
[By  Josiah  Conoan.]  London,  1831 ;  second  edition,  I83S, 
royal  8vo. 

This  abridgment  comprises  under  one  alphabet  whatever  is  im> 
portant  or  intrinsically  valuable  either  in  Calmet's  Dictiooarv  ot' 
the  Bible,  or  in  the  Fragments  collected  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  eaiios 
of  the  abridgment  has  judiciously  omitted  all  those  articles  (and 
those  only)  which  were  not  directly  illustrative  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  also  many  of  the  prolix  and  trivial  discussions  of  die 
Fragments.  The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  the  insertion 
of  numerous  well  executed  wood-cuts ;  so  that  each  article  includes 
its  appropriate  illustration ;  an  improvement  which  cannot  hot 
greatly  focilitate  the  perusal  of  this  cheap  and  beautifully  executed 
volume. 


3*.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible American  EditioB, 

revised,  with  Urge  additions,  by  Edward  Robiksok,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theologicai 
Seminary,  Andover.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings  on 
wood.    Boston  [Massachusetts]  and  New  York,  1833,  royal  8v& 

In  preparing  this  work  for  publication  in  North  America,  Profes- 
sor Rolunson  fans  made  niunaious  retrenchments  c€  those  mythofo 
gical  and  etymological  discussions,  which  the  Enalish  editor  cookl 
not  omit,  without  taking  greater  liberties  with  the  labcNua  of  his 
predecessor  than  might  have  been  iustifiable.  In  place  of  these 
retrenchments.  Dr.  Robinson  has  maae  very  numerous  and  impoit- 
ant  additions,  condensed  vtrith  singular  perspicuity  from  the  works 
of  modem  travellen  in  the  East,  and  especially  from  the  laboori 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  critics  and  commentatora,  which 
are  comparatively  little  known  to  AnMrican  readeia.  The  volnme 
is  beautifully  printed. 

3**.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  the  Use  of  Sdiools 
and  Young  Persona.  By  Edward  RoBiKaov,  D.D.  lUostiaied 
with  Maps  and  Engraving  on  wood.  Boaton  and  New  Yoik, 
1833,  12mo. 

Though  avowedly  designed  for  schools  and  young  persons,  this 
neatlv  executed  puolicauon  may  be  very  advanCagWMialy  nsed  by 
all  who  may  be  unable  to  procure  larger  works.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  American  edition  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  ;  but  not  a  few  articles  are  original,  and  coas- 
posed  from  the  best  accessible  sources.  In  Uie  Historical,  BJogrs- 
phical,  and  Geographical  Index,  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of 
this  work,  we  have  derived  many  valuable  hints  and  illustrations 
from  both  Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

4.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  containing  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Persona,  a  G<K>graphical  Account  of  the  Places, 
and  Literal,  Critical,  and  Systematical  Dcecriptions  of  other  Ob> 
jects,  mentioned  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
or  in  those  called  Apocrypha.    London,  1759,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  useful  compilation  is  principally  abridged  fruro  Calmei's 
great  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  In  chronology,  the  anoi.yraous  ?^' 
tor  professes  to  have  followed  Archbishop  Usher;  in  gengrapb  ; 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Roland,  Maundrell,  Whitby,  and  WieUa,  ha«e 
been  consulted ;  and  on  the  sacred  antiquitiesof  the  Jews,  recour  « 
has  been  had  to  Josephus,  the  Rabbins,  and  the  Fathers.  Thts 
work  may  sometimes  be  met  with  at  a  low  price. 

5.  A  Diotionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  on  the  plan  of  Ca}m<  t, 
bat  principally  adapted  to  common  readera:  containing  an  Hi«- 
torical  Account  of  tha  Persons ;  a  Geographical  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  Places;  a  Literal,  Criliohl,  and  SystematicaJ 
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I>eacriptioQ  of  other  Olgaets*  whethmr  nataml,  artificnl,  v'vO, 
religious,  or  military ;  and  the  application  of  the  AppeLitiTe 
Terms,  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the 
RcT.  John  Baowir,  of  Haddington,  S  ? ols.  8vo.  Taiious  editions. 
Also,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

The  author  was  a  minister  in  the  Seeesskm-chuich  of  Seoiland ; 
and  in  hia  doctrinal  views  Calvinistic:.  AUovrance  being  made  fat 
Bome  of  his  sentiments,  his  work  may  be  ad  vantacreously  substituted 
for  the  preceding,  the  price  of  which  necessarily  places  it  above 
the  reach  of  many  perwms.  The  first  edition  of  tnis  work  apoeared 
in  17G9 :  the  best  edition  of  Mr.  Brown's  dictionary  is  said  to  oe  the 
JifiK  which  costs  about  eighteen  shillings.  A  professed  abridgment 
of  this  work  was  published  in  1815,  in  two  small  volumes,  18ma 
The  "CcmpendiouM  Dictionary  of  the  Hcly  BiUe"  first  published  by 
Mr.  William  Button,  in  1796,  and  since  reprinted  with  additions  and 
corrections,  in  12mo.,  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of  Brown's  Dic- 


tionary. **  By  means  of  a  very  small  but  dear  type,  a  vast  quantity 
of  matter  is  comprised  withm  the  cmnposs  ot  this  little  volume. 
The  book,  without  doubt,  may  be  serviceable  to  many."  (British 
Critic,  Ok!  Series,  vol.  z.  p^  901.) 

6.  BictionnaireG^n^alogiqne,  Historique,  et  Critique  de  I'Bcri- 
ture  Sainte,  ou  sont  refut^es  plusieurs  fausses  assertions  de  Vol- 
taiie,  et  auties  Philosophes  du  dix-huitidme  siecle ;  par  I'Abb^ 
***[Antoine  Sikibts],  revue,  corrig^,  et  public  par  M.  I'Abb^ 
Sicaxd.    Paris,  1804,  8vo. 

Sacred  geo^phy  and  antiquities  form  no  part  of  this  work, 
ivhich  is  specially  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  ttie  sophistries  and 
falsehoods  of  Voltaire  and  the  infidel  pseudo-philo80|>herB  of  France, 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  author,  Antoine  Serieys  (ao^ 
cording  to  M.  Sicard),  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  die  beginning  of  September,  1792.  This  is  not  true. 
Serieys  was  a  vduminous  coL.^..ler  and  editor  of  various  works, 
principally  historical :  at  an  earlv  period  of  hi:  life  he  had  rendered 
some  services  to  the  Abb6  Sicara,  who,  be**^  unable  to  remunerate 
him,  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  his  nan> '  Serieys  lived  seven- 
teen years  after  the  publication  of  this  dicuonary,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1819L    (Biographie  Universelle,  tom.  xlii.  pp.  69,  70.) 

7.  Dictionnaiie  Ahr6g6  de  la  Bible  de  [Pierre]  Croxpkx. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  revue  e^  considerablement  augment^e  par  M. 
Pe^itot.    Paris,  1806,  12mo 

M.  Chompr^  was  a  distinguished  classical  teacher  of  youth,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  Paris ;  where  he  first 
published  his  abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  12ma  The  ne,w 
edition  by  M.  Peiitot  is  oonsidenoly  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  numerous  articles,  '^rticularly  those  relating  to  the 
nc^iinerB,  legislation,  and  sects  or  the  Hebrews,  and  a  Chronological 
Table. 

8.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  Historical  and  Geognphieal, 
Theological,  Moral,  and  Ritual,  Philosophical,  and  Philological. 
By  Alexander  Macbsak,  A.M.    London,  1779,  8vo. 

A  useful  book  in  its  day,  but  now  completely  superseded  by  later 
works:  it  may  firequently  be  procured  for  a  tnfltng  price. 

9.  A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary; 
serving  as  a  general  note-book  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  a  guide  to  the  Practioen  and  Opinions  of  all  Sects 
and  Religions,  and  at*  a  Cyclopedia  of  K^Ugious  Knowledge, 
By  John  RoBivaoir,  D.D.    London,  181b,  8vo. 

This  work  is  very  closely  printed,  and  presents  a  digest,  with 
references  to  authorities  at  the  end  of  eacn  article,  of  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  biblical  literature  previously  to  the  date 
of  its  publication.  "  It  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  man  of  much  in- 
dtistry  in  collecting,  and  of  much  judgment  in  arranging  his  matter. 
To  every  theological  student,  who  lus  not  access  to  an  extensive 
library,  this  volume  will  prove  a  very  useful  subsidiary ;  to  many, 
indeed,  who  have  neither  attainment  r.or  abilities  f?7  research,  it 
will  become  necessary."  (Brit.  CriL  N.  S.  vol.  v'l.  p.  305.)  We 
cannot  however  help  expressing  our  rerfvt  tba;,  on  some  topics, 
Dr.  R.  should  have  referred  to  writers  wnose  publicauons  (thoogi: 
useful  in  some  respects)  are  calculated  to  sub«---.t  the  fundAHczti^  « 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  work  is  illustrator  by  severe  neatly- 
engraved  maps.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  it  ii  noticed  with 
merited  commendation  m  the  Evangelical  Magazine  ibr  1817,  vol. 
XXV.  p.  486.,  and  in  the  Antijaoobin  Review,  vol.  xlix.  pp.  1 — 15. 

10.  The  Biblical  Cyclopedia;  or.  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
spired writings.    By  William  Jonss.     1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  this  Biblical  CydoptBdia  is  less  extensive  than  that 
of  Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionary,  be/ore  which  some  parts  of  it  appear- 
ed, though  it  bears  date  one  year  UUer  than  the  latter  work. 

11.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Hol^  Bible.  Extracted  chiefly  from 
Brown,  Galmet,  &c^  collated  with  other  works  of  the  like  kind, 
with  numerous  additions  from  various  Authors,  and  a  oonaidemble 
quantity  of  original  matter.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wood.  Seventfi 
£dilion,  London  [1822],  2  vols.  8vo. 

Vol  n.  4  N 


12.  The  Pocket  Dictionaiy  of  the  Holy  Bible;  selected  and 
armnged  firom  Calmet,  Brown,  Newton,  Hurd,  and  other  Writers. 
By  W.  GcrnirxT,  A.M.    London,  1826,  18mo. 

13.  The  Scripture  Lexicon:  or  a  Dictionary  of  above  fom 
thousand  Proper  Names  of  Persons  and  Places  mentioned  in  th« 
Old  and  New  Testament;  divided  into  qrllables,  with  their  pro- 
per accents.    By  Peter  Olitxa.    Oxford,  1810,  8vo. 

14.  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible :  containing  an 
iJtstorical  and  Qeographioal  Account  of  the  Persons  and  Placet 
mrailioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Archibald 
AuxjurnxK,  D.D.    Philadelphia,  1830,  18mo. 

15.  A  BibUcal  and  Theological  Dictionary,  explanatory  of 
the  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  neighbour- 
ing nations :  with  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  places  aiK 
persons  mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture,  dec.  By  the  Rev.  Ri 
chard  Watsoit.    London,  1831,  royal  8vo. 

16.  Thesaurus  Ecdesiasticus,  e  P&tribus  Greds,  online  al> 
phabetico  exhibens  quscunqne  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  Heresee, 
et  hujusmodi  alia  hue  spectant,  i  Johanna  Casparo  Sdigsro. 
Amstelodami,  1728,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work ;  which,  thourh 
indispensably  necessary  for  understanding  the  writings  of  tno 
Greek  fathers,  incidentally  contains  many  illustrations  of  scripture^ 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  the  learned  author  twenty  yearn'  labour :  the 
fint  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1682,  in  2  volumes,  folio. 
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1.  CifBHTiAK  Institutes,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  God  collected 
out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  digested  under  proper 
heads,  and  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  Soipture.  By  Francis 
Gastrxll,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  12mo. 

This  valuable  little  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
a  Concordance  of  parallel  passages  at  full  length,  was  first  published 
in  1707,  and  has  smce  been  repeatedly  printed  in  12mo.  it  may  be 
▼eiy  advantageously  substituted  for  any  of  the  subsequent  laiver 
and  more  expensive  works.    The  "  Economy  of  a  Chnstian  Lite,' 

{mblished  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley  in  1808,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  is  sim» 
ar  in  design,  but  upon  the  whole  better  arranged  than  Bp.  Gas- 
trell's  little  manuaL 

2.  A  Common-Plaoe  Book  to  the  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Scrip- 
tures* Sufficiency  practically  demonstrated:  wherein  the  sub- 
stance of  Scripture  respecting  doctrine,  worship,  and  mannen 
is  reduced  to  its  proper  heads.  By  John  Locke,  Esq.  A  new 
edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,  LL.D. 
4to.  London,  1805;  8vo.  London,  1824. 

Though  this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Mr. 
Locke,  we  have  not  been  aUe  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  reallv 
compiled  by  him.  The  second  edition  of  it  bears  the  date  of  ISdT 
an  edition  was  published  fay  the  uaibrtanate  Dr.  Dodd,  from  which 
the  present  impression  was  made.  It  certainly  is  a  \ery  useful 
bonk. 

3.  A  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  digested  under  proper 
heads,  and  composed  in  the  express  words  of  Scripture ;  con- 
taining all  that  the  Sacred  Records  reveal  with  respect  to  Doc- 
trine and  Duty.  By  John  Wakdxk,  M.A.  London,  1769, 4lOb 
1819,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  common-place  book,  or 
harmony  of  passages  of  Scripture.  ^  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Robertson  the  historian,  and  other  t^ninent  divines  of  the  Scottish 
church.  In  this  work  the  author  has  collected  all  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  relating  to  any  one  article  of  faith  or  practice  under 
-^oh  respective  head,  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  with 
the  occasional  insertion  of  a  brief  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  and  a 
remark  or  two  at  the  end  of  some  few  chapters.  The  texts  are  so 
arranged  as  to  add  to  their  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
illustrate  the  subject ;  and  the  chapters  are  so  constructed  and  dis- 
posed that  each  may  form  a  regular  and  continued  discourse.  The 
work  is  executed  with  singular  abili^  and  fidelity,  and  the  reprint 
of  it  is  truly  an  acquisition  to  biblical  students. 

4.  An  Analysb  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  containing  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  arranged  systemati- 
cally.   By  Matthew  Talbot.    Leeds  and  London,  1800,  4to. 

This  work  has  been  justly  characterised  as  **  a  book  of  good  ar> 
rangement  and  convenient  reference,  and  calculated  to  augment, 
by  very  easy  application,  our  stores  of  sacred  knowledge."  (nritish 
Cfritic,  O.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  iu.  88,  89.)  It  is  divided  into  thirty  books, 
which  are  subdivided  into  285  chapters,  and  4144  sections.  This 
^^Analysis"  is  oi  great  rarity  and  high  price. 
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6.  Gommon-Plaoe  Book  ^  or  Compftmon  to  the  Old  snd  New 
Teetmmenta ;  being  a  Scriptare  Acoount  of  tiie  Faith  and  Prec- 
tiee  of  Christians;  oonalsting  of  an  ample  Collection  of  per- 
tinent Texts  on  the  sundiy  Articles  of  Rerealed  Religion. 
[By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gastov.]  A  new  editbn,  oorreeted,  com- 
pared, and  enlarged,  by  Joseph  Stbutt.  London,  1813 ;  18S4, 
8vo. 

The  edition  of  1813  is  a  reprint,  with  numenMis  corrections  and 
additions,  of  a  work  originally  printed  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1768. 
The  arrangement,  though  not  equally  good  with  that  of  some  of 
the  works  above  noticed,  is  clear ;  tne  selection  of  texts  is  luffi- 
ciently  ample :  and  a  useful  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  jms- 
sages  of  Scripture  arranged  on  almost  every  topic  he  can  desire. 
The  book  is  neatly  printed :  and  as  it  is  of  easv  purchase,  it  may 
be  substituted  for  any  of  the  larger  common-place  books  already 
noticed.    The  edition  of  1834  is  considerably  improved. 


SECTION  IV. 

INDKXI8  AND  ANALTSKS  OF  TBI  BIBLE. 

L  Ak  Index  to  the  Bible:  in  which  the  variouf  sabjects 
which  oceor  in  the  Scripturas  are  alphabetically  ananged :  with 
Aocurato  References  to  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament Designed  to  fedlitate  the  Study  of  these  invaloable 
Records.    Stereotype  edition.    London,  1811. 

This  useful  index  is  printed  in  various  sizes  to  bind  up  with 
Bibles ;  it  is  nid  (but  on  what  authority  we  know  not)  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  lato  Dr.  Priestley. 


3.  The  AnaljTiia  of  all  the  Bpstles  of  the  New  Teatament, 
wherein  the  cmefe  things  of  every  particiilar  Ch^iter  are  x»- 
doced  to  heads,  for  helpe  of  the  Memoiy ;  ^nd  many  hard  pboeL 
are  explained  for  the  helpe  of  the  nnderstaoding.  By  J<iha 
Dalx,  M.A.    Oxford,  1663,  8vo. 

3.  The  Bciiptore  Stadent'a  Aflistant ;  being  a  Complete  la- 
dex  and  concue  Dictionary  to  the  Holy  Bible:  in  wbich  the 
various  Persons,  Places,  and  Sabjects  mentioned  in  it,  are  aec« 
lately  referred  to ;  and  every  diffirah  word  completely  cxplaiaed. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Babb.     Ghwgow  and  LoodoD,  1829,  13te0 
or  demy  4to. 

4.  Mosis  P.  Flaahxbx  Analysis  Typica  mrnniiim  c^  Yeleria 
tiim  Nov!  Testamenti  Librorum  HistDricorom,  ad  intrlfigmdaia 
rerum  seriem  et  memoriam  jnvandam  aecommodata.  Bawlew, 
1687,  folio ;  1631,  4to.    Londini,  1697,  4to. 

6.  Jacobi  Bbaitdxtllxxi  Analysis  Typica  Librornm  Vdear 
Testamenti  Poetioorom  et  Propheticamm.    Baatlicy  1623, 4lo. 

6.  Salomonis  Vav  Til  Opos  Analytieiunt  copapwhendeM 
Introdnctionem  in  Sacram  Scripturam,  ad  Joh.  Heoiid  Heideg- 
geri  Enchiridion  Biblicom  IEPOMNHMONIXOn  cononwaHBi, 
Ihijecti  ad  Rhenum,  1730,  3  vc^  4to. 

A  most  minute  Analysis  of  every  Book  and  alraoat  of  every  Chs^ 
tor  in  the  Scriptures.  Heidegger's  Endkiridion  BMiemtn,  on  whick 
Van  Til's  work  is  a  commentary,  was  first  published  ax  Zurich 
CTigura)  in  1681,  and  was  freauently  reprinted  in  Germany  in  ths 
coune  of  the  laat  century.  It  contains  prafeces  to  the  aiSereat 
books  of  the  Old  and  Mew  Testament,  together  with  very  mmuie 
analyses  of  the  di£forent  books.  Where  Heidegger's  stetencDti 
were  correct.  Van  Til  hai  corroborated  them ;  where  he  v —  -~ 
error,  the  latter  has  corrected  his  mistakes,  and  aapplied  his 
sions. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

,        TREATISES  OK  BIBLICAL  ANTiqUITIES,  AND  ON   OTHER  HISTORICAL  CIRCtrMSTANCSS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

SECTION  L 


OKNIBAL  TRKATI8I8  ON  BIBUCAL  AMTlQUmSa 


1.  Thssavrtts  Antiqnitatam  Saerarum,  oomplectens 
nma  clarissimorum  virorum  Opuscola,  in  quibus  veterum  Hebre- 
orum  Mores,  Leges,  Institute,  Ritas  sacri  et  dviles,  illostrantur ; 
muctore  Blasio  Uooliko.  Venetiis,  1744 — 1769,  34  tomis,  folio. 

An  Analyfis  of  the  contents  of  this  great  Collection  of  Jewish 
Antiquiues  is  given  in  Mr.  Harris's  Catuogrue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution, pp.  11 — 20.  Sd edition.  "Many  other  books  treat- 
ing of  Jewish  antiquities  have  been  published ;  out  those  who  have 
a  fosfe  for  such  iort  of  reading,  will  find  this  collection  fiir  more 
useful  te  them  than  any  other  of  the  kind."    (Bishop  Watson.) 

3.  Modem  Judaism :  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Opinions, 
Traditions,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  modem  times. 
By  John  Allev.  London,  1816.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  1830,  8vo. 

The  various  traditions,  &c  received  and  adopted  by  the  modem 
Jews  (that  is,  by  those  who  lived  during  and  subsequendy  to  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ),  are  fully  and  penpicuoosly  treated  in  d^is 
well-executed  volume,  which  illustrates  various  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  with  great  felicity. 

3.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  carefully  compiled  from  an* 
thentic  sources,  and  their  customs  illustrated  by  modem  Travels. 
By  W.  Bkown,  D.D.    London,  1830,  3  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Christ.  Bnuiriiros  Compendium  AntiquitetumHebreonun. 
Bvo.  Francofurti,  1766. 

6.  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grncaram  i  pro&nis  sacraram, 
eollegit,  naturali  ordine  disposuit,  ad  saerarum  literarum  illustra- 
tionem  passim  accommodavit  ChristianQs  Bnunvos.  Fnnocv 
furti,  1759,  8vo. 

6.  Petri  CcriTJBi  de  Republics  Hebrsoram  liM  tres;  edita  i, 
Jo.  Nicolai.  4to.    Lugd.  BaL  1703. 

The  best  edition  of  a  very  learned  work,  which  till  lately  con- 
tmued  to  be  a  text-book  whence  the  continental  professon  of  He- 
brew antiquities  lectured. 

7.  The  Mannen  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  containing  an 
tocount  of  their  peculiar  Costomsy  Ceremonies,  Law%  Polity, 


Religion,  Sects,  Arts,  and  Trades,  Sec  Sec    By  Claude  FLxcai. 

London,  1809,  8vo. 

For  this  third  and  best  edition,  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  who  has  enlarged  the  original  work  with  snefa 
valuable  information  from  the  principal  wnten  on  Jewish  antiqa- 
ties.  The  Abb4  Fleury's  work  vros  translated  many  yc«n  siocf  faf 
Mr.  Famworth.  The  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Hone; 
hss  recommended  it  in  the  foUowiiig  terms :  **  This  little  book  cm- 
tains  a  oonciie,  pleasixig,  and  just  account  of  the  manneia,  cortoBi. 
laws,  policy,  ana  religion  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  an  exceilent  iati»- 
duction  to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  should  be  ^m 
into  the  hands  of  every  young  person." 

8.  Mosea  and  Aaron :  or,  the  Civil  and  Ecdeainfltical  Kls 

used  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By  Thomas  Gonwisr.  LoDd«, 

1634;  1641,  4to. 

This  compendium  of  Hebrew  antiquities  is  now  rather  sesR» 
It  was  formerly  in  neat  request  as  a  tezubook,  and  passed  thn^ 
many  editions.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  was  puhUahed  at  UtrRat 
in  1690,  and  again  at  Franeker  in  1710,  in  13ma 

9.  Apparatus  Hirtorioo-criticiis  Antiquitatam  sacri  oo£as  ct 
gentis  Hebmn.  Uberrimis  annotationibus  in  Thorns  Gedstu 
Moeen  et  Aaronem  subministravit  Johannea  Gottlob  CAsrss 
TiuB.  4to.    Francofurti,  1748. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  Jewish  antiquities,  petliaps,  dtat  n 
extant  besides  the  annotations  of  Carpaov,  it  contains  a  UtiL 
translation  of  Godwin's  treatise. 

10.  Jewish  Antiquities,  or  a  Course  of  Lectuiea  on  the  Tfaret 
first  books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.  To  which  is  annexsc 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  David  Jasarisr^*, 
D.D.  8vo.  3  vols.  London,  1766 ;  Perth,  1808 ;  and  Loadni: 
1833,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

This  work  has  long  held  a  distinguished  character  lor  tts  aces 
racy  and  learning,  and  has  been  often  reprinted  **  The  treaii^K^'f 
Mr.  Lowman  on  the  Ritual  (8vo.  London,  1748),  and  on  the  Cni 
Oovemmeni  cf  the  Hehrewt  (8vo.  London,  1740),  may  properly  8^ 
company  this  work."    (Bishop  Watson.) 

11.  Antiqnitates  Hebraics  secundum  triplicem  Juds>onaB 
statum,  eodesiasticam,  politicnm,  et  oBoonomicum,  breviter  dtk 


TREATI8E8  ON  PARTICULAR  SUBJECTS  IN  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
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'  >riraJo  Iksitio.  12mo.    BrenuB,  1741,  editio  tertia; 

(juarta. 

^  If)  difference  between  these  two  editions,  excepting  that 

•  ^t'  the  press  in  the  third  edition  are  corrected  in  the 

"  o  first  edition  appeared  in  1737.    This  book  of  Ikenios 

'o  for  its  brevit}',  method,  and  perspicuity.    It  continues 

\i-book  in  some  of  the  universities  of  Holland  (and  per- 

>  iermany).  In  1810  there  was  published  at  Utrecht  a  thick 

inie  of  Professor  Schacht's  observations  on  this  work,  under 

>    of  Jo.  Herm.  Sduuhiii  TheoL  et  PkUoloL  HardermK  Ani- 

'  rstonea  ad  Antiquitatu  Utkr^oM  oUm  delnuaUu  a  Ccnrado 

'  Theol.  Bremen*.    Patre  mwriuo,  edidit  Qodfr,  Jo.  Scbmcht. 

volume  only  discusses  the  first  of  Ikenius's  sections,  on  the 

Ics^iastical  state  of  the  Hebrevra;  it  contains  many  valuable 

■  uiuiuris  and  correetioiis,  with  references  to  other  writers.    Inde- 

xicnily  of  its  being  an  imperfect  work,  this  volume  is  too  bulky 

be  of  use  to  students  ffenendly,  but  vrould  prove  valuable  in 

*  he  hands  of  any  one  who  uiould  compose  a  new  treatise  on  biblical 

antiquities. 

1 2.  Arclueologia  Biblica  in  Epitomen  redacta  a  Johanne  Jahit. 
Editio  secunda  emendata,  8vo.    Vienns,  1814.  ^ 

An  elaborate  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities,  abridged  from 
the  author's  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  German  lan- 
guage (in  five  large  8vo.  volumes),  and  arranged  under  the  three 
divisions  of  domestic,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  antiqnitiea.  '*  Al- 
though it  comes  short,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  the  excellence 
of  the  original  (German)  woric,  for  extent  and  varietv  of  learning, 
and  vividness  and  conciseness  of  statement,  it  is  a  Book  which  is 
very  rarely  surpassed."  (North  Am.  Review,  N.  S.  voL  viii.  p.  136.) 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  upwards  of  sixty  pages  of  questiaiis, 
framed  i^n  the  preceding  part  of  the  vsrork ;  tne  answers  to  which 
are  to  be  given  oy  students.  A  faithful  English  translation  of 
'*  Jahn's  Biblical  Archsralo^"  was  published  at  Andover  (Massa- 
chusetts), in  18Si3,  and  agam  in  1832,  bv  Thomas  C.  Upham  (assist 
ant  teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  tne  Theological  Seminary  at 
that  place),  with  valuable  additions  and  corrections,  partly  the 
result  of  a  collation  of  Jahn*s  Latin  work  with  the  original  German 
treatise,  and  partly  derived  from  other  sources.  The  former  part 
of  the  present  volume  of  this  Introduction  (as  our  references  will 
show)  is  much  indebted  to  Jahn's  ArchsBologia  Biblica. 

13.  ArchsBologia  Biblica  breviter  expoaito  a  Four.  Ackbb- 
MAKir.    Yienne,  1826. 

This  is  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  preceding  work,  executed  on 
the  same  principle  as  Professor  Ackermann's  edition  of  Jahn's  In- 
Uoductio  ad  Libios  Veteris  Fcsderis,  noticed  in  p.  87.  of  this  Appen- 
dix, and  with  renewed  dedarations  of  the  editor's  profound  sub- 
mission to  the  Romish  church.  To  render  the  work  more  complete. 
Dr.  A.  has  subjoined  a  concise  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,  fiom  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  In  revising  the  former  part  of  this  volume  for  the 
press,  constant  reference  was  bad  to  this  work. 

14.  Origines  Hebree :  or,  the  Antiquitiea  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
public. By  Thomas  Lewis,  M«A.  London,  1724-5,  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  laborious  compilation  fh>m  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  on  the  manuers  and  laws  of 
the  Hebrews. 

15.  Melchioris  Lmn>xxKSBi  de  Repoblica  Hebreorum  Libri 
xiL    AmsteL  1704—1710,  2  vols.  foUo. 

16.  Johannis  Pibbav  Antiquitaa  Hebraica  breviter  delineata. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenom,  1817.    Edit  secunda,  1824, 8vo. 

An  Appendix  and  Index  to  this  summary  of  Hebrew  Antiquities 
was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1825,  8vo. 

17.  Hadrian!  Rs£Airoi  Antiquitates  Sacre  vetemm  Hebrso- 
mm  recensnit,  et  animadveiBionibuB  Ugoliniania-Raviania  auxit, 
€reorgiu8  Joannes  Ludovicoa  Vogel.    8vo.  HaliD,  1769. 

The  best  edition  of  a  valuable  little  summary,  which  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  the  text-book  of  professors. 

18.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Judaism ;  or  a  Critical 
and  Philosophical  Analysis  of  the  Jewiah  Religion.  By  Duncan 
Shaw,  D.D.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1788,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  treatise,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts :  1.  On  the 
Divine  oriain  of  the  Law ;  2.  Of  the  duration  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy ;  3.  That  the  Gospel  is  the  last  dispensation  of  God's  g^ce 
to  mankind  in  the  way  of  religious  discovery ;  4.  Corollaries  arising 
from  the  subject  of  tne  work :  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
tiJtes  occasion  ta  vindicate  the  genius,  divine  orij^,  and  authority 
df  the  Jewish  religion,  and  its  connection  with  the  Christian, 
against  the  objections  and  misrepresentations  of  modem  infidels. 

19.  Caroli  Siooirii  de  Republiea  HebnBorum  Libri  vii.;  editi 
a  Jo.  Nicolai.    Lug.  Bat  1701,  4to. 

20.  Emesti  August!  Schulzii  Theologte  Doctoris,  et  Profes- 
Boris  quondam  in  Academia  Yiadrina  celeberrimi,  Compendium 
AreluMlogis  Hebraics.  Cum  figuiis  sri  indais,  edidit,  emen- 
Javit,  addenda  adjedt,  noliaque  locupletavit  Abr.  Phil.  Gkidefr. 
Muckedanx.    Draade,  1793,  8vo. 


This  is,  perhaps,  the  hett  summary  of  Hebrew  antiquities  extaA» 
in  the  Latin  language ;  but  unfortunately,  it  is  incomplete,  the  ak 
thor  having  executed  only  two  books,  which  treat  of^  the  politica' 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  tlie  Hebrews.  Professor  Schulze 
and  his  editor  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  the  labours  of 
all  previous  writers  on  this  topic,  and  have  arranged  their  materials 
in  a  manner  equally  concise  and  valuable. 

21.  Ferdinand!  Stosch  Compendium  Archeologie  (Econo> 
mic0  Nov!  Testament!,  ducentis  theaibus  comprehensum^  et  aliif 
aUisve  nods  illustntum.    8vo.  Lipsis,  1769. 

A  small  volume,  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country ;  it  treats 
of  theprivate  life  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  as  mentioned  in  the 
New  'Testament  and  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  imperfect 
work  of  Schulze,  last  noticed. 

22.  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities:  delivered  at  Harvard 
Umversity  in  Cambridge,  A.D.  1802  and  1803.  By  David 
Taffajt,  D.D.,  late  HolUs  Profeasor  of  Divinity  in  that  Seminary. 
Boston  [Massachusetts],  1807,  8vo. 

The  nature  and  d^ign  of  the  Jewish  Consitution,  political  and 
religious,  are  discussed  in  these  lectures,  which  were  published 
afler  the  author's  decease.  The  tendency  of  the  Hebrew  Ritual 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  a  pleasing  and  devout  manner. 

23.  A.  6.  Waihnsri  Antiquitates  Hebrsorum  et  Israelitics 
Oentis.    Gottingen,  1741,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  work  is  incomplete,  the  author  having  died  before  its  pub- 
lication; it  contains  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
literature  of  the  Jews. 


SECTION  n. 

TBBATI8B8  ON  PARTICtJLAR  SUBJECTS  IN  BIBLICiJi  ANTIQUITIES. 

f  1.  SCBirrUBB  OXOOBAFBT. 

1.  Oboxasticob  UriHum  et  Locorum  Sacre  Scriptum;  seu 
Liber  de  Lods  Habnicis,  Gnsci  primum  ab  Eusxbio  CsBsari- 
enai,  deinde  Latini  scriptns  ab  Hieronymo,  in  commodiorem 
vero  ordinem  redactns,  variis  additamentis  auctus,  Notisque  et 
Tabul4  GeogTaph!c&  Judas  illustratus,  opera  Jacob!  Bonfreri!, 
reoensuit  et  animadversionibus  suis  auxit  Joannes  Clxbiccs. 
Accessit  Brocardi  Descriptio  Terns  Sancte.  Amstelodami,  1 707, 
folio. 

2.  Samuelis  Bocbabti  Geographia  Sacra ;  cuius  Pars  prior, 
Phaleg,  de  Dispersione  Gentium,  et  Terrarum  Diviaione  fact&, 
in  edificatione  Turris  Babel :  Pars  posterior,  Chanaan,  de  Colo- 
niis  et  Sermone  Phcenicum,  agit  Cadomi  (Caen),  1646,  folio. 
Francofurti  ad  Mcenum,  1674,  1681,  4to.  Also  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  Bochart's  Collective  Works. 

3.  Johannes  Davidis  Migbaslis  Spicilegium  Geogrephie  He* 
braorum  extere  post  Bocfaartum.  Partes  i.  iL  Gottingen,  1760, 
1780,  4to. 

Some  observatioDs  on  the  first  part  of  this  learned  work,  which  is 
not  always  to  be  procured  complete,  were  published  by  John  Rein- 
hold  JPorster,  entitled  Epistda  ad  J.  D.  Michadis^  hvjus  fpicUegium 
Geogr.  HAr.jam  cenjirmanXettjam  caitiganleM,  Getting,  1772, 4to 
It  is  desirable  to  unite  this  with  the  work  of  Michaelis;  but  unfor> 
tunately  both  works  are  extremely  rare  and  dear. 

4.  Fiiderid  Sfabbbxii  Introductio  ad  Geographiam  Sacram, 
Patriardudem,  Israeliticam,  et  Christianam.  Lugduni  Batavo* 
rum,  1679,  8vo.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  Spanheim's  Col« 
lected  Worics. 

6.  Hadrian!  Rxlabbi  Palsstina  ex  monnmentis  veteribus  el 
tabulis  adcuratis  iUustnta.    Traject  Batav.  1714,  2  tomis,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus  AntiqniUitum  Sacrarum. 

6.  An  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  Edward  Wx&ls,  D.D.    4  vols.  8vo.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  learned  work  was  originally  published  in  four  detached 
parts  or  volumes :  it  has  fk«quently  been  printed  at  the  Oxford 
press,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require  commendation ;  a  new  edi- 
tion, revised  and  corrected  from  the  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Jonea 
and  other  eminent  scholars,  was  published  by  the  English  editor  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  in  4ta,  in  the  year  1804.  There  are  also  copies 
in  two  or  three  vols,  crown  8vo.  Dr.  Well's  Geoffraphy  of  the  New 
'Testament  vras  trsnslated  into  German  by  M.  Panaer,  with  nume> 
roua  additions  and  corrections,  in  two  vols.  8va   Nuremberg,  1764 

7.  Sacred  Geography :  or,  a  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible,  containing, 
in  alphabetical  order,  a  Geographical  Description  of  all  the 
Countries,  Kingdoms,  Nations,  and  Tribes  of  Men,  vrith  all  the 
VilUges,  Towns,  Cities,  Provinces,  Hills,  Mountains,  Riven 
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Lakes,  Seas,  and  Islands,  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or 
Apocrypiuu  Oy  Elijah  Paubh,  D.D.  Boston  [Massachusetts]! 
lB13,8vo. 

This  geographical  dictionary  of  the  Scriptures  is  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  Onomnsticon  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome,  the  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Wells,  the  great  dictionary  of  Father  Calmet,  and  the 
publications  of  various  modem  travellen.    The  book  is  very  neaily 

E tinted,  and  has  furnished  many  articles  to  oar  Geographical  and 
[istorical  Index,  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work. 

8.  A  Scripture  Gazetteer  and  Geographical  and  Historical 
DieCionaiy.    By  J.  8«  Mavsvokd.    London,  1829,  8to. 

9.  Jo.  Matth.  Hash  Kcgni  Davidici  et  Salomonei  Deacriptio 
Geographica  et  Histories;  uni  cum  Descriptione  Syria  et 
^gypti.    NorimbergiB,  1739,  folio. 

10.  Car.  Christ  Sigism.  Bibstbabdi  Commentatio  de  Cauasis, 
)uibus  efiectum  sit,  ut  Regnum  Juds  diutius  persisteret,  quam 
Regnum  Israel.   Cum  Tabuli  GeographicsL   Lovanii,  1826,  4to. 

This  was  a  prize  dissertation,  composed  (as  the  author  states  in 
his  proomiumj  under  considerable  disadvantages,  and  with  no  other 
literary  aid  than  the  Scriptures  and  Havercamp's  edition  of  Joae- 
^us.  It  is  a  very  interesting  publication,  to  which  the  first  chapter 
of  the  present  volume  is  indebted  for  some  valuable  observations. 

1 1.  Observationea  Philologies  et  Geographies :  aive  Geogim- 
phis  Sacrs  Specimen  primum.  Quo  Uifoes  ac  Regiones,  quarum 
in  SacrisLitteris  fit  mentio,breviter  describuntor,  iudemque  vems 
aitus,  justaque  nomina  redduntur.    Amstelodami,  1747,  8to. 

The  deficiencies  of  Calmet  and  some  other  writers  on  Geography, 
are  aupplied  in  this  little  work,  which  treats  on  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  country  of  Eliiah,  the  city  of  Hebron,  the  region  of 
Ophir,  the  country  of  Abraham,  the  city  of  Eglain,  and  a  few  other 
plaoes. 

12.  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Scripture  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  George 
WiLKiNs,  A.M.    Second  edition.    Nottingham,  1816,  8vo. 

13.  Hadrian!  Relanui  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymitani 
Liber  singularis.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1716,  8vo.  edit  secunda, 
1775.  With  a  pretiminaiy  Diaquisition  and  Notea  by  Firof. 
Schulze. 

14.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Syntagma  Dissertationum  Septem  de 
Nomtnibus  totidem  Urbium  Asie ;  ad  quaa  D.  Joannes  in  Apo- 
calypsi  Filii  Dei  Epistolaa  direxit.    Guelpherbyti,  1757,  8vo. 

15.  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land, 
exhibiting  the  peculiar  features  of  the  country,  and  of  all  places 
therein,  connected  with  Scripture  History ;  intersperBed  with 
ninety-six  vignettes  illustrative  of  the  most  important  drcum- 
stances  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  size  of  this  beautifully-executed  map  is  40  inches  by  27i. 
The  ';igneues  will  be  found  very  amusing  to  young  persons,  while 
they  serve  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  leading  points  of  sacred  his- 
tory and  geography.  The  map  is  accompanied  by  a  folio  ^eet  of 
letter-press,  containing  explanatory  references  to  the  vignettes. 
The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  imboay  and  connect  with  the  names 
of  places  marked  upon  the  map,  the  principal  incidenti  in  Jewish 
history — by  placing  the  texts  of  Scripture  m  which  such  incidents 
are  mentioned  close  to  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  transaction 
occurred.  The  sheet  of  letter-press  sIm  comprises  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  of  Palestine  from  the  earliest  period — the  stations  of 
the  tribes— and  Buhle's  ceconomical  calenoar  of  the  country,  ex- 
hibiting the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  Holy  Land  throuahout  the 
diAerent  months  of  the  year,  and  containing  useful  remarvs  on  the 
various  productions  of  the  soiL 

16.  A  New  Map  of  Palestine  and  the  Adjacent  Countries; 
constructed  from  Original  Authorities,  showing  their  Ancient 
and  Modem  Geography,  with  the  Routes  of  various  Travellers. 
By  Richard  Palmxb.  London,  1828:  on  a  large  aheet,  24 
inches  by  28. 

17.  A  Map,  illustrating  the  Ministerial  Journeys  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  constructed  from  the  design  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Crosthwaits,  A.M.,  by  A.  Arrowsmith.  London, 
1830. 

18.  A  Map,  illustrating  the  Travels  of  St  Paul,  eonstnieted 
firom  the  design  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crostbwaitx,  A.M.,  by  A. 
Arrowsmith.    Ijondon,  1830. 

"  These  two  maps form  a  useful  supplement  to  the  At- 
lases to  the  Bible,  hitherto  published ;  for  although  almoat  all  of 
them  have  Maps  of  Judsa  adapted  to  the  evangelical  history,  yet 
in  no  one  of  these  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the  several  routes 
of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  so  clearly 
laid  down  as  hi  Mr.  Crostnwaite's  maps.  The  addition  of  refer- 
ences to  the  various  passages  of  the  Gospels  in  which  the  ministe- 
rial journeys  of  Christ  are  narrated,  and  to  those  ports  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  in  which  the  routes  of  St.  Paul  are  either  mentioned 


or  described,  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  these  maps.**     cChn»> 
tian  Remembrancer,  February,  1630,  vol.  xii.  p.  100.) 

19.  A  Map  oT  Paleatine  in  the  Time  of  €m  Saviour,  iOa^ 
tiative  of  the  Books  of  the  BvangeUsts.    Deargned  assd  m 
graved  bj  Thomas  STARKiiie.    London,  IS3S.    Twenty-eevca 
inches  in  length  by  twenty  in  width. 

20.  An  Historical  Map  of  Paleatine^  or  the  Holy  hma^  d»> 
lineated.    By  John  Hunt    [Twenty-cigfai  inchea  in  lengith  bf 
twenty-two  in  width.]     With  a  Companion  to  the  aazne,  eaa 
stating  of  Historical  and  Geographical  NoCicea  of  ibe  Ptincipal 
Towns,  dice  of  that  Country.    London,  1832. 

21.  A  Pictorial,  Geographical,  Chnmobgica],  and  Hiatnicsl 
Chart,  being  a  Delineation  of  the  Rise  and  Pfugieaa  of  the 
Evangelical  or  Christian  Dispenaation,  from  the  CommencemeBt 
of  the  Gospel  Narrative  to  the  Ascension  of  onr  LonL  Ar- 
ranged, acconling  to  tbe  <<  Harmonia  Evangdiea**  of  the  Rrr. 
Edward  Greswell,  B.D.,  by  R.  Mixpriss,  and  aoeompanied  by 
a  Key.    London,  1832.    Sixty-eight  inches  by  thiity-cix. 

f2*his  admirably  contrived  as  well  as  beautifully  and  correetjy 
eiecuted  map  is  adai^ted  to  the  divisions  existing  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  appearinfl^  on  the  earth;  showing  the  situation  of 
every  place  mentioned  m  the  Gospels,  with  representations  of  die 
journeys  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  t^ 
Gospel  hbtory,  drawn  upon  the  places  where  the  events  occ-urred, 
from  designs* of  the  old  masters;  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
benevolent  tendencv  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  It  conuins 
170  vignettes,  and  aoont  600  references  in  the  body  of  the  map, 
besides  50  large  subjects  in  outline,  in  the  maigin ;  nil  of  whidi 
are  exquisitely  engraved.  The  reference  being  subjoined  to  the 
depicted  events,  it  forms'  a  most  valuable  auxinary  in  the  lectiut 
room,  and  a  useful  assistant  in  the  study  of  divinity. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  dirough  the  press.  Mr.  Bfimpna 
announced  a  similar  Chart,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Acts  of  tht 
Apostles,  in  which  the  travels  of  the  different  apostles  will  be  dis> 
tinctly  marked,  and  the  sites  of  the  several  places  will  be  accu- 
rately laid  down,  from  the  geographical  researches  of  the  moa 
learned  modem  travelleis. 


Most  of  thejreneral  treatises  on  sacred  geograjphr  are  iflnsfratH 
with  maps.    Then  is  also  an  excellent  map  of  Palestine  in  IXAn 
ville's  Ancient  Atlss;  it  haa  been  consulted  for  the  OMps  aceom- 
ponying  this  work,  which  have  been  drawn  with  great  emre,  am. 
corrected  from  the  researchea  of  modem  geographeia.  TTie  qoarto 
Atlas,  published  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomaa  Srott,  aa  an  aeeompani- 
ment  to  his  commentary  on  the  BiMe,  possesses  the  doable  mer 
of  being  correct  aa  well  as  cheap.  The  Scripture  Adss,  pabliiheci 
by  Mr.  Leigh,  is  executed  in  a  superior  style,  and  has  had  a  very 
extensive  salo.    Mr.  Wyld's  Scripture  Atlas  is  a  neat  poblicatkn 
Several  small  or  pocket  Atlases  of  the  Bible  have  been  published 
which  indeed  can  only  be  used  by  those  who  have  young  eves 
Of  these,  Mr.  Thomas  Stariing's  **Bibltcal  Cabinet  Atlas"  cisiiss 
especially  to  be  noticed  for  the  beautiful  execution  of  the  mji^ 
and  the  valuable  tabular  Geographical  Index  which  aeeonspaniei 
them.  '*  The  Pocket  Bible  Atlss,"  containing  eight  neatly-«secatsd 
maps,  which  was  pubtished  at  Edinburah  in  1^2,  (jaa  its  name  <ia> 
plies)  is  expressly  designed  to  be  bouna  up  with  a  pocket  Bible. 

Various  Treatises  on  Sacred  Geography  will  he  fbund  in  dk> 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  of  Ugolmi's  Thesanms  Antiqai 
latum  Sacreram. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  most  of  the  questions  relatiTe  to 
the  history,  geography,  &c.  of  the  Bible  sre  noticed  in  Schleusoerj 
valuable  Lexicon  to  the  Septuaglnt  version,  and  also  in  his  GnA 
and  Latin,  and  in  Messrs.  Parknunit*s  and  Robinson's  Greek  vai 
English  LJBxicons  to  the  New  Testament;  where  they  are  illoi 
trated  with  equal  learning  and  accuracy 


§  2.   VATCBA.L  BISTORT  Ot  THE  BIBI.B. 

1.  Phyaica  Sacra :  hoc  est  Historia  NaturaUs  BibUss  a  Joanoe 
Jacobo  ScBxucBzsBO  edita,  et  innumeris  inconibua  sneis  ele 
gantisamis  adomata.  August  Yindel.  1731 — 1735,  4  vols,  folis 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  works  which  has 
appeared  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  :  the  engravings,  7ja 
in  number,  were  executed  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  that  day. 
A  German  translation  appeared  at  Augsburg,  at  the  sane  tioio 
with  the  Latin  edition,  to  which  it  is  preferrad,  on  account  of  it? 
having  proof  impressions  of  the  plates.  The  French  translaiioa. 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1732—1738,  in  4  vols,  folio,  is  inferior 
to  both  the  preceding  editions  as  it  respects  the  plates,  though  tbf» 
text  and  typographical  execution  are  equally  valuable.  From  ihs 
costly  price  of  this  work,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  foimd  in  great  puUic 
libraries. 

2.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible :  or  a  Description  of  all 
the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Repttlea,  and  Insects,  Trees, 
Plants,  Flowers,  Gums,  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Scripturea.  Collected  from  the  best  Authorities,  and 
alphabetically  arranged  by  Tbaddsua  Mason  HASBia.  BJ) 
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Bocton  [MMw:UoMttB],  1820,  8to.    London,  1824,  8vo.    New 
•sditioii,  greatly  improved  and  corrected.  1838,  crown  8vo. 

The  Natoml  Uiatory  of  ibretffn  countries  was  very  little  known 
a;  the  time  when  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  Bible  was 
executed :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  in  it  the  names 
of  animals,  &c.  which  are  unknown  in  the  East.  Our  venerable 
translators,  indeed,  frankly  acknowledge  in  their  preface  the  ob- 
scurity experienced  by  them  in  Hebrew  words  occurring  but 
once,  and  also  in  the  names  of  certain  birds,  beasts,  precious 
atones.  Sec  These  difficulties  have  been  materially  diminished 
ahice  their  time,  and  especially  within  the  last  hundred  and  twenty 
yean;  not  only  by  the  successful  researches  of  eminent  orien- 
talists, who  have  applied  their  knowiedKO  of  the  eastern  dialects 
to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  but  also  -oy  the  succevfnl  labours 
of  Bochart,  Celsius,  Fonkal,  Scheuch2er,  and  other  naturalists, 
historians  of  tfie  Bible,  as  well  as  those  of  Shaw,  Hasselqnist, 
Russell,  Bruce,  and  other  distinguished  travellers.  To  all  these 
aoiuees,  together  with  many  others  which  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate,  Dr.  Harris  acknowledges  his  obligations.  Though  he 
claims  no  praise  but  that  of  having  brought  into  a  regular  form 
such  information  as  he  could  collect  from  the  best  ana  most  un- 
eiceptionable  authorities ;  yet  he  is  not  a  mere  compiler.  He  has 
enlivened  his  general  illustrations  with  many  instructive  and  use- 
ful facts,  obs^vations,  and  reasoning:  and  in  the  couxae  of  his 
work  he  has  introduced  new  translations  of  a  great  many  detached 
pasnges  and  of  some  entire  chapters  of  Scripture.  Of  these,  future 
commentators  will  doobtlen  avail  themselves,  especially  as  Dr.  H. 
has  accompanied  such  translations  with  remarks  and  illustrations, 
correcting  Uie  errors  which  were  the  consequence  of  their  being 
misunderstood,  and  pointing  out  the  precision  and  force,  the  em- 
phasis and  beauty,  which  they  derive  from  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  o^ect  in  natural  history  to  which  they  ori^nally  referred. 
A  Catalo^e  is  subjoined  of  the  principal  authorities  quoted  in  his 
work,  which  is  accompanied  with  useful  indexes  of  matters  and 
of  texts  illustrated,  ana  particularly  with  an  Index  or  List  of  the 
several  articles,  according  to  the  flnglish  Translation,  followed  by 
the  original  Hebrew  names,  to  which  are  subjoined  the  Linnean 
or  other  modem  scientific  appellations.  In  a  work  embracing  such 
a  variety  of  particularB,  some  articles  must  necessarily  be  found 
defective :  these,  however,  are  not  very  numerous.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  of  these  pa^es  cheerfully  adopts  the  followinff  just 
criHaue  of  a  transatlantic  reviewer: — ^"Dr.  Harris  is  entiued  to 
the  thanks  of  the  public,  for  having  hrouffht  within  a  reasonable 
compass  the  most  valuable  materials  on  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats;  for  having  arranged  ti^em  in  a  convenient  method,  and  in 

Seneral  for  having  arrivmi  at  his  own  oonclusicms  on  the  best  evi- 
ence  which  the  subjects  admit" *'On  the  whole,  we 

cheerfully  recommend  the  work  both  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned leader,  as  containing  all  that  can  be  known  on  the  subjects 
which  successively  occur.  Many  of  the  articles  will  be  read  with 
great  interest :  and  in  those  in  which  curiosity  is  most  concerned 
the  author,  in  a  form  as  much  abridged  as  their  natara  would 
admit,  has  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  natnmlisu  and  travel- 
lers :  and,  as  we  believe,  has  generally  come  lo  the  riaht  re- 
sults." (North  American  Review,  vol.  x.  New  Series,  pp.  91,  92.) 
The  London  reprints  are  beautifully  executed,  especially  the  edi- 
tion published  in  1833,  which  is  ornamented  with  neat  en^vings 
on  wood.  A  German  translation  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  in  1825,  in  8vo. 

3.  Samuelis  BocniKTr  Hierozoicon,  sive  de  Animalibos  8ap 
em  Scriptuns.  4th  edit  folio,  Lug.  Bat  1714 ;  also  in  3  vols. 
4to     Lipsis,  1793,  and  following  years. 

This  last  is  unquestionably  the  best  edition ;  it  was  published 
by  Professor  Rosenmiiller,  to  whose  researches  biblical  students 
are  so  largely  indebted ;  and  who  has  corrected  it  throughout  as 
well  as  enlarged  it  with  numerous  facts  fh>m  the  writings  of  mo- 
dem travellenh  &c. 

4.  Hierozoici  ex  Samnele  Bocharto,  Itinerariis  variis  aliisqne 
Doctissimonun  Virorum  Commentariis  ac  Scriptiuncolis,  ad  pla- 
rimorum  usus  compositi,  Spedmina  tria.  Auctore  Frid.  Jacobo 
ScRODSB,  Tubings,  1784-6,  8vo. 

5.  Jo.  Henr.  Ursiki  Arboretum  Biblicnm,  in  qao  Arbores  et 
Frutices,  passim  in  S.  Literis  occurrentes,  at  et  Planta,  Herbs, 
et  Aromata,  notis  phllologicis,  philosophicis,  theologicis,  expo- 
nuntur  et  illustrantur.    Norimbergs,  1699,  2  tomis,  8vo» 

6.  Olavi  Gblsii  llierobotanicon,  sive  de  Plantis  Sacrs  Scrip- 
turs  Dissertationes  Breves.  Upaals,  1746-47;  Amstelsdami, 
1748,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

7.  Hierophyticon,  sive  Commentarius  in  Loca  Scripturs  8a- 
ers,  qus  Plantarum  fiiciunt  mentionem,  Auctore  Matthso 
HiLLXRO.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1725,  4to. 

8.  Petri  FoRSKAi.  Descriptiones  Animalium,  Amphibiorum, 
Piscium,  Insectorum,  Vermium,  qus  in  Itinera  Orientali  observa- 
vit  4to.  Haunis  (Copenhagen),  1775. — Ejusdem  Flora  ^gyp- 
Ho^Arabica.  4to.  Haunis,  1775.  Ejusdem  Icones  Remm  Natu- 
ralium,  quas  Itinera  Orientali  depingi  curavit  4to.  Haunis, 
1776 

M.  ForskiU  was  a  learned  Swedish  naturalist  who  was  sent  m 
1761,  at  the  expense  of  his  Danish  migesty,  to  investigate  the  na* 


tural  piodnetions  of  the  East  in  company  with  the  celebrated  tni» 
veller  Niebnhr.  He  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  and  hie 
nnfinisfaed  notes,  valuable  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  were  pub> 
lished  by  his  colleague  in  the  three  works  jtist  noticed. 

9.  Scripture  illustrated  by  Engravings,  referring  to  Natoral 
Science,  Customs,  Manners,  dec.  By  the  Editor  of  Calmet** 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  4to.  1802. 

Many  otherwise  obscure  passages  of  the  Bible  are  in  this  work 
happily  elucidated  from  natural  science,  dec*  Though  it  does  not 
pnress  to  be  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  Scriptures,  vet  it 
illustrates  that  interestingsubject  in  very  many  instances.  It  has 
been  incorporated  in  Mr.  Taylor's  editions  of  Cfalmet's  Dictionary* 
noticed  in  p.  340. 

10.  Scripture  Natural  History :  or  a  Deacriptive  Account  of 
the  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Engravings.    By  William  CARpximR.    London,  1828,  8vo. 

"  Without  that  pretence  to  originalitv  which,  in  the  present  day, 
is  as  much  distinguished  by  perBonal  vanity  as  it  is  at  variance 
with  truth,  Mr.  Carpenter  has,  we  think,  presented  to  the  publie. 
an  interesting  and  useful  work."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  April, 
1827,  p.  261.) 

11.  Remarks  on  the  Mustard  Tree  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament    By  John  Frost.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

12.  Remarks  on  the  Phvtolacca  Dodecandra,  or  Mustard  Tree 
of  the  Scriptures.  By  ue  Rev.  P.  W.  Buckbax.  London, 
1827,  8vo. 

As  the  cosamon  mustard  tree  {Siiuai$  nigra  of  Linnsus)  is  ar. 
annual  plant  which,  in  consequence  otits  herbaceous  stem,  rarely 
attains  a  greater  height  than  three  feet  cannot  with  propriety  be 
termed  a  tree,  commentaton  have  been  much  perplexed  in  tneir 
attempts  to  explain  our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  mustard  tree.  The 
ol^ect  of  Mr.  Frost's  pamphlet  (which  is  an  enlargementof  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  xz.  pp.  57 — 59.)  is  to 
show  that  the  plant  in  question  is  a  species  of  Phvtolacca — ^proba- 
bly the  Phytolacca  dodecandra  of  Linnsus,  whico,  though  it  has 
the  smallest  seed  of  any  tree  growing  in  Palestine,  yet  attains  as 
great  an  altitude  as  any  tree  which  ^urishes  in  that  country,  and 
possesses  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  sinapis  nigra.  Mr. 
Frost's  hypothesis  is  controverted  with  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckham,  who  argues  that  the  tree  intenoed 
tstiie  common  mustard  tree,  and  who  has  collected  numerous  pas- 
sages from  ancient  botanical  writers,  and  from  modem  traveUen 
aM  botanical  authon,  in  support  of  his  argument 

13.  Job.  Gottlieb  Buhli  Calendarium  Palsstins  CBconomi* 
cum.    Goettings,  1785, 4to. 

14.  Geovgii  Friederid  WAtcnn  Galendaiium  Palsstins  OSco- 
nomieum.    Prsfatos  est  J.  D.  Michaelis.    Goettings,  1785, 4to 

In  the  year  1785  the  directors  of  the  Univenity  of  Gottingen 

J>roposed,  as  a  prize-subject  the  compilation  of  an  (Economic  Ca> 
endar  of  Palestine,  from  Itineraries,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  prise  vras  adjudged  to 
the  composition  of  M.  Buhle ;  to  which,  in  Michaelis's  judgment 
the  Calendar  of  Welch  was  next  in  point  of  merit  Each  of  these 
publications  contains  much  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
iioth  together  throw  much  light  on  the  physical  geography  of  Pu* 
lestine. 

A  translation  of  Bnhle's  Calendar  is  inserted  in  the  Fragments 
annexed  to  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  Nos.  4d5-46a 

15.  Henrid  Ehrenfridi  Wabvikros  ComnMntarius  de  Pa- 
lsstins Fertilitate,  pFsdpnisqos  illius  dotibos  cam  JSgypCo 
compantis.^— In  the  14th  and  15th  volumes  of  the  Repertoriom 
f&r  Biblische  nnd  Morgenlaendische  Litteratur.  8vo. 

An  English  translation  of  this  valuable  disquisition  is  printed  in 
the  fint  volume  of  Dr.  Hodge's  Biblical  Repertory,  published^ 
Princeton  (New  Jersey)  in  1825. 

16.  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Geologies,  revised  and  enlarged  with  relation  to  the  latest  Publ^ 
cations  on  Geology.  By  Granville  PiNir,  Esq.  Second  editiou» 
London,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  the  '*  Comparative  Estimate"  vras  published 
in  1822,  and  a  **  Supplement"  to  it  In  its  present  improved  state 
Mr.  Penn's  work  forms  a  most  powerful  proot  and  vindication  of  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  geological  discoveries  and  the  Mosaic 
History. 

17.  Scriptural  Geology,  or  Geological  Phenomena,  consistent 
only  with  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptnras^ 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  Creation  and  Delnge.  [By  the  "Raw, 
Geoige  Buee,  BA.]    London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 


§  8.  POLITICAL  AHTI^UITIXS  OF  THX  JRWS. 

TreaHiea  on  the  LawM,  Government,  Coint,  &r.  of  the  Jews 

1.   Rabbi  Mosis  Maixovidis  More  Nebochim;  sea  DocUe 
Perplexonini,  ad  dubia  et  obscurion  Scriptore  loct  leelhis  ^ 
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telligenda,  veluti  GtftTem  oontinenf.  Latine  coiiTemii  a  Joanne 
Buxtoifio,  filio,    Baeilee,  1629,  4to. 

2.  The  Reasoni  of  the  Laws  of  Mosea,  from  the  ''More 
Nevochim"  of  Maimonides.  With  Notes,  Dissertafions,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  James  Towitlxt,  D.D.  London, 
1827,  8vo. 

The  More  Nevochim,  or  **  Instructor  of  the  Perplexed,"  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  valaable  productions  of  the  learned 
Jewish  Rabbi,  Moses  ben  Maimoo,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Maimonides.  **  It  is  a  critical,  philosophical,  and  theological  work, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  difficult  passages,  phrases, 
parables,  allegories,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
IS  rendered  particularly  important  by  '  an  excellent  Exposition  of 
the  Groonds  and  Reasons  ot  the  Mosaic  Laws,'  to  whicn  many  of 
our  most  eminent  biblical  critics  and  commentators  have  Seen 
deeply  indebted."  It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Townley  (to  whose  life  of  Maimonides,  p.  17.,  wi  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  particulars)  has  given  an  account  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  original  work  of  Maimonides ;  among  which  that 
of  1629  is  osuallv  reputed  to  be  the  best 

Dr.  T.  has  conferred  no  small  oblif^ation  on  biblical  students  in 
presenting  this  treatise  of  Maimonides  to  them  in  an  English 
dress ;  and  in  addition  to  a  memoir  of  the  original  Jewish  author, 
he  has  enriched  his  translation  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pages  of  valuable  notes,  together  with  nine  dissertations  on  the 
Talmudical  Writings,  and  on  various  other  topics  tending  to  elu- 
cidate the  **  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses." 

5.  Wilhelmi  Zxppkri  Legum  Mosaicarum  Forenaum  Ez- 
planatio.    Herbome  Nassoviorum,  1604,  8vo. 

4.  Lex  Dei,  eive  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarnm  Legum  Collatio. 
E  Codicibus  Manuscriptis  Yindobonensi  et  Vercellensi  nuper 
repertis  auctam  atque  emendatam  edidit,  notisque  et  indicibus 
illastravit  Fridericus  Blvxe.    Bonne,  1833,  Svo. 

From  the  first  chapter  of  the  elaborate  prolegomena  prefixed  by 
the  editor  to  this  curious  and  valuable  work,  we  learn  that  iu 
anonymous  author  was  in  all  probability  a  clergyman  of  the  Latin 
or  Western  Church,  who  Uvea  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  who  compiled  this  work  with  the  express  design  of  ex- 
hibiting the  resemblances  between  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Laws, 
which  last  were  derived  from  the  Jewish  Laws,  and  further  to 
show  that  Christians  both  may  and  ought  to  make  uaeofbotk  laws. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  prolegomena  contain  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  this  collection.  A 
copious  collection  of  various  readings,  from  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tions, is  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page  of  the  collation,  w^hich 
follows  the  prolegomena.  The  volume  concludes  with  indexes  cf 
matters,  persons,  and  places  occurring  in  the  work,  and  of  the 
authors  who  are  cited  m  the  notes. 

6.  Joannis  Sfkncsri  de  Legibus  Hebrteorum  Rltualibus  et 
earum  Rationibus  Libri  IV.  Acceasit  Dissertatio  de  Phylacteriia 
Judeorum.  Reoensuit,  et  indices  adjecit  Leonardua  ChappeloW| 
8.T.P.     Cantabrigie,  1727,  2  vols,  folio,  best  edition. 

6.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  Ute  Sir 
John  David  Michailis,  K.P.S.  F.R.8.,  Profesttor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Gutticges ;  translated  from  the  Gei^ 
man  by  Alexander  Smith,  D.D.     London,  1814,  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  spirit  of  the  political  and  ceremonial  law,  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  is  copiously  investigated  in  this  work.  Valuable 
as  these  *'  Commentaries"  of  Michaelis  are  in  many  respects,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  free  from  Uiat  licentious- 
ness of  conjecture  and  of  language,  as  well  as  tendency  to  skepti- 
cism, which  are  the  too  frequent  characteristics  of  some  distin- 
Squished  modern  biblical  critics  in  Germany.  Great  caution,  there- 
ore,  will  be  necessary  in  consulting  this  work. 

7  Legislation  des  H^breux.  Par  M.  Lo  Comte  de  Pasto- 
UZT  Forming  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  of  his  Histoire  de  la 
Legislation.    Paris,  1817,  8vo. 

8.  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Mo'ise  et  du  People  Hebreu. 
Par  J.  Salvador.    Paris,  1828,  3  tomes,  8vo, 

The  avowed  desi^  of  this  work,  which  is  characterized  by  no 
small  degree  of  levity  on  the  part  of  its  Jewish  author,  is,  to  re- 
])resent  Moses  as  an  enlightened  and  liberal  legislator :  at  the  same 
time  its  whole  tendency  is,  to  discredit  Christianity.  M.  Salvador 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  work  to  show  that  the  IJord  Jesus  Christ 
was  legally  condemned,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  evan- 
gelists themselves.  This  unblushing  attack  of  the  Jew  called 
ibtih  M.  Dupin  the  elder,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  at 
the  French  bar,  who  triumphantly  repelled  the  profane  assertions 
of  Salvador  in  a  masterly  refutation,  intituled,  **  Jesus  devantCai'phe 
©t  Pilate."    Paris,  1828,  Svo. 

9.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews : 
in  which  the  true  Design  and  Nature  of  their  Government  are 
explained.  By  Moses  LowxAir.  London^  1740;  2d  edition, 
1745;  3d  edition,  1816,  8vo. 

to.  A  Short  Account  )f  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of  Moses: 


showing  that  they  were  WQrdiy  of  their  DiviiKi  lolhor,  being 
fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  impc  tant  pwposess 
By  Henry  Fxners.    Dunfermline  and  London  .  ^11],  8vo. 

This  essay  is  detached  from  a  History  of  the  Hebr.-  vs,  on  which 
the  author  was  employed ;  but  which  has  not  yet  b(H*n  published. 
"  In  the  short  account  before  us,  Mr.  Fergus  nas  gi^  en  evidence 
of  his  having  studied  the  subject :  and  his  pamphlet  displays  in  a 
concise  yet  luminous  manner  the  several  topics  wn'ch  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Hebrews  inclrjdcs."  (Monthly 
Review,  N.  S.,  vol.  Ixvi.  p  37.) 

11.  LxYTSsoBir  (Davidis  Henrid)  Disputatio  de  Jndaoram 
sub  Casaribufl  Conditione,  et  de  Legibus  eos  speetantibac.  Lng- 
duni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

12.  Joannis  BsLnsKi  De  Synedriis  et  Pnefectniis  Joridkis 
Veterum  EbrBorum  Libri  HI.     Amstelodami,  1679,  4to. 

13.  Petri  WsssxLiKGii  Diatribe  de  Judcorum  Ardiontibss 
ad  Inscriptionem  Berenicensem ;  et  Dissertatio  de  Evangcliis 
jussu  Imp.  Anastasu  non  emendatis  in  Victorem  Tanunensem. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1738,  8vo. 

14.  Thoma  BABTHOLiiri  de  Crnce  Christi  Hypomneaiala 
IV.    Hafhis,  1651,  8vo.    Amstelodami,  1670,  8vo. 

15.  Dissertatio  Philologica  de  Rita  dimittendi  Remn  in  fiesto 
Paschatis  Judcorum ;  conscripts  ^  Joh.  Conrado  HoTTiirsxna 
Tiguri,  1718,  8vo. 

16.  Jacobi  Ltdii  Syntagma  Sacrum  de  Re  MilltarL  Doar^ 
drad,  1698,  4to. 

17.  Edward!  Bbshxwood  Liber  de  Ponderibns  et  Pretzis 
Veterum  Nummonim,  eorumque  cum  recentioribns  CoUatione. 
Londini,  1614,  4to.:  also  in  Uie  first  Volume  of  Bp.  Walton's 
Polyglott 

18.  Adrian!  Relaitoi  De  Nummis  Veterum  Helnmomm,  qm 
ab  inscriptarum  literarum  formi  Samaritanomm  appellantur, 
Dissertationes  V.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1709,  8vo. 

19.  Casparis  Wasxbi  De  Anttquis  Nnmis  HehrBOtiim  et 
Syrorum,  quorum  8.  Biblia  et  Rabbinorum  Scripta  meminenint, 
Libri  IL    Tiguri,  1605,  4to. 

20.  Casparis  Wasxri  de  Antiquis  Mensnris  Hehtasornay 
quarum  8.  Biblia  meminerunt,  Libri  UI.  Heidelbefgse,  1610, 4to 

21.  An  Essay  towards  the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish  Measures 
and  Weights,  comprehending  their  Moneys ;  by  help  of  anden^ 
standards  compared  with  ours  of  England.    By  Rjchard  Cvx 
BKRLAirn,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough.]   LoodoQ 
1686,  8vo. 

22.  Observationes  ex  Numis  Antiquis  Sacre.  Auctore  Gottlob 
Sebastiano  Mabobaaf.    Vitembergs,  1745,  4to. 

23.  Petri  ZoBirii  Historia  Fisci  Judaic!  sob  Imperio  Veterma 
Romanorum.    Altonie,  1734,  8vo. 

24.  Scripture  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money,  reduced  to  the 
Imperial  Standard  of  the  Weights  and  Measures,  and  the  Ster- 
ling Money  of  England.  By  Edmund  Vialls.  London,  1926; 
Svo.    [A  Pamphlet  of  19  pages.] 


§  4«    SACBBD    AKTiaVITIXB   OT  THB  JXW8. 

[L]  TreatiteM  on  the  Ritual  and  Sacred  Ceremmet  of  the 

Jew9» 

1.  A  Rationale  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Worship.  In 
which  the  wise  Designs  und  Usefulness  of  that  Ritual  are  ex- 
plained.   By  Moses  LowxAsr.    London,  1748,  8vo. 

2.  Jacobi  Gboxotii  Decreta  Romana  et  Asiatica  pro  Judns 
id  cultum  divinum  per  Asie  Minoris  urbes  secur^  obeundum,  ao 
Josepho  coUecta  in  Libro  XIV.  Archsologis.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum, 1712,  8vo. 

3.  Bernard!  Laht  de  Tabemaculo  Foederis,  de  Sancta  Civitate 
Jerusalem  et  de  Templo  ejus,  Libri  Septem.    Parisiis,  1720,  folio. 

4.  Salomonis  VA2r  Til  Commentarius  de  Tabemaculo  Mosis 
et  Zoologia  Sacra.    Dordraci,  1714,  4to. 

5.  Johannu  BuxToarii  patris,  Synagoga  Jndaica:  hoc  est 
Schola  JudiBorum,  in  qua  Nativitas,  Instituti>>,  Religio,  Vita^ 
Mors,  Sepulturaque  ipsorum  graphic^  descripta  est  Hanovis^ 
1604,  12mo. ;  Basiles,  1680,  8vo. 

6.  Campegii  Vitbiboa  de  Synagog^  Vetere  Libri  tree:  qui- 
bus  tum  de  Nominibus,  Structurii,  Origine,  Prefectis,  Ministris, 
et  Sacris  Synagogarum  agitur :  tum  pnecipue  Formam  Regimi* 
nis  et  Ministerii  earum  in  Ecclesiam  Christianam  translatam 
demonstratur :  cum  Prolegdmenis.    Francquern,  1696,  4to. 
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T.  MariAmKAtnsB^ArPA«H8ti]au8criptiiik(id]n8yiia. 
PUw  Prima.    SttUsbaigi,  1774, 4to. 


JL  oompilation  fram  variom  Geiman  and  other  authon  who  have 
Cremted  on  Sacred  Antiquities :  it  diacuasea  the  Canon  of  the  Bible 
received  by  the  Hebrew*,  the  Ttelmad,  Targuma,  Masoretic  Booka, 
and  the  Cabbala ;  the  Schools  and  Secta  of  the  Jewa,  and  their 
'TeacheiB  or  Docton  and  Pupils. 

8.  The  Temple  Service  at  it  stood  in  the  Days  of  our  Savioar. 
Sy  Jolm  LioHTTOOT,  DJ).  London,  1649,  4to.;  also  in  the 
folio  and  octavo  editions  of  Dr.  Lightfoot'a  Woi^ 

9.  The  Temple  Musick ;  or,  an  Essay  concerning  the  method 
of  singing  the  rsabns  of  David  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.    By  Arthur  Bbdfosd.    London  1706,  8vo. 


[ii.]   TVeaH$e$  on  the  Beii£^ou9  JV^I»on«  of  the  Jewo,  on  the 
Corruptiono  of  Religion  among  them^  and  on  the  Secto  into 
tohich  they  -were  divided, 

1.  The  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews, 
exhibited  in  Selections  from  the  Tad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides, 
vrith  a  literal  English  Translation,  copious  lUostmtiona  firom  the 
Talmud,  dx.    By  Hermann  Hedwig  Bssvau>,     Cambridge, 

1632,  8vo. 

The  Tad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides  is  a  compendram  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Jewish  Docton  taken  from  the  Talmud,  and  founded 
on  Scripture  interpreted  according  to  hia  preconceived  notiona.  The 
anbyecta  aelected  by  Mr.  Bernard  treat  ^n  the  Deity,  on  angela»  pro- 
phecy, idolatry,  repentance,  sin,  free  will,  predestination,  the  life 
i&ereaAer,  rewarda  and  puniahmenta,  and  the  love  of  God.  The  He- 
brew text  ia  beautifully  printed  without  pointa ;  thia  ia  ibliowed  by  a 
faithful  Engliah  veraion  and  notea,  and  by  a  gloaaeryof  the  rabbmi- 
c»l  Hebrew  worda  occurring  in  the  text, to  which  are  prefixed  a  well- 
^written  sketch  of  the  life  of  Maimonidea,  and  a  collection  of  the 
abbreviatiooa  commonly  uaed  in  rabbinical  writinga.  Beaidea  com- 
municating to  the  Engliah  reader  the  aentimenta,  traditions,  and* 
■ayinga  of  the  ancient  rabbina  quoted  by  Maimonidea,  thia  volume 
wiU  materially  contribute  to  anpply  the  biblical  student  with  the 
means,  at  present  scarcely  withm  nia  reach,  of  acquiring  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  rabbinical  Hebrew.'  For  a  more  minute  analy- 
sis of  thia  truly  valuable  work,  the  reader  ii  neceaaarily  referred  to 
the  Britiah  Cntic  for  April,  1833,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  88S— m,  and  to  the 
Chriaiian  Remembrancer  for  September,  6ctober,  and  November, 
1832,  vol.  ziv.  pp.  517->525.  581-^94.  65d— 664. 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Religious  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  and  Patriarchs  concerning  a  Future  State.  [By  Stephen 
AoDixoToir,  D.D.]    London,  1757,  4to. 

3.  Christologia  Judsorum  Jesu  Apostolorumque  ^tate,  in 
Compendium  redacta,  Observationibusque  illustrata  a  D.  Jjeon- 
hardo  Bsbtholdt.    Erlangs,  1811,  8vo. 

4.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional  Knowledge  of  a  Pro- 
mised Redeemer,  which  subsisted  before  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
By  Charles  James  Blovfielo,  B.D.  [now  DJ).  and  Bishop  of 
London.]     Cambridge,  1619,  8vo. 

5.  Capita  Theologis  Jndieorum  Dogmatics  e  Flavii  Josephi 
Scriptis  coUecta.  Accessit  frtuftfyo^  super  Josephi  de  Jesu  Christo 
testimonio.  Auctore  Carole  Gottlieb  BasTsonHxiDsm.  LipeiB, 
1813,  8vo. 

6.  Joannis  Jacob!  Ckixxbi  6o£l  Israel,  sive  Theologia  Israe- 
lis :  qua  Goclis  Officium  ac  Myaterium,  ad  oonfirmandam  Jesu 
Chriati  Deitatem  et  Officium,  ex  Hebraids  poriasimum  Scriptia 
proponitur,  et  vaiia  alia  Philologica  ae  Theologica  pertractantur. 
rranequers  et  Lipsis,  2  tomia,  4to. 

7.  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Exposi- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  Writings : 
with  a  preliminaiy  Preface,  or  an  Inquiiy  into  the  Origin,  I^ 
greaa,  Authority,  and  Uaefubiess  of  those  Traditions ;  wherein 
the  mystical  Sense  of  the  Allegories  in  the  Talmud,  &c.  is  ex- 
ptained.  [By  the  Rev.  Peter  STXRXLiir,  FJtS.]  London,  1742. 
In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

Thii  ia  a  work  of  extreme  rarity  and  curiosity ;  it  bears  a  very 

'   ilgh  price,  which  neceaaarily  placea  it  beyond  the  reach  of  biblical 

atudenta.    But  most  of  the  uxformation  which  it  contains  will  be 

found  in 

8.  Miscellaneous  Discourses  relating  to  the  Traditiomi  and 
Caagoa  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's 
time.  By  W.  Wottok,  D.D.  London,  1718.  In  two  volumes, 
8vo. 

Thia  IB  a  very  curious  work.  Volume  I.  contains  a  discourse 
concemina  the  nature,  authority,  and  usefulness  of  the  Misna ;  a 
table  of  aU  its  titlea,  with  aummariea  of  their  contenta ;  a  diaoourae 
ou  the  recital  of  the  Shema  (that  ia,  of  Deut  vi.  4 — 9.,  ao  called  from 
the  fint  word,  i.  e.  hear),  on  the  Phylacteriea  and  on  the  Menaoth 


or  Schedules  fixed  on  gatea  and  door-posts ;  tpgetfaer  with  a  oollee- 
tion  of  texts  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  taken  out 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teatamenta  and  Apocryphal  Booka,  with  anno 
tationa  theieon.  Volume  II.  oontaina  two  treatiaea  from  the  Miana, 
in  Hebrew  and  Encliah ;  one  on  the  Sabbath,  entitled  Skabbath , 
and  another,  entitled  Eruvin,  concerning  the  mixturea  practiaed  by 
the  Jewa  in  the  time  of  Jeaua  Chriat  to  atrengthen  the  obaervatioc 
of  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Wotton  haa  given  copioua  notea  to  both  these 
treatises,  which  illustrate  many  paaaagea  of  Holy  Writ 

9.  Jeannia  SxLnxiri  de  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata  II.  cum  Additi- 
mentis  Andres  BeyerL    Amstelodami,  1680,  8vo. 

The  best  edition  of  a  learned  treatiae,  in  which  the  Syrian  idols 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  particularly  diacuaaed.  Thia  work  ia 
inaerted  in  the  twentv-third  volume  of  Ugolini*a  Theaaurua  Anti- 

auitatum  Sacrarum,  wnieh  containa  nearly  thirty  other  treatiaea  on 
le  idola  mentioned  in  the  Scripturea. 

10.  Trium  Scriptomm  illustrium  Syntagma  de  tribus  Judso- 
rum  Seeds :  in  quo  Nic  Serarii,  Joannis  Drusii,  Joe.  Scaligeiiy 
Opuscula,  qus  eo  pertinent,  cum  aliis  junctim  exhibentur.  Ac- 
oedit  Jac  TaioLAirniz  Diatribede  Secta  Kareorum.  Delphii, 
1703,  2  tomis,  4io. 

1 1.  Epistols  Samaritans  Sidiemitarum  ad  Jobum  Ludolphnm, 
cum  ejuadem  Latin&  Versione  et  Annofationibus.  Accedit  Ver- 
sio  Latina  persimilium  Literarum  i  Sichemitia  ad  Anglos  datarum 
[^  Chxistophoro  Cbllabio].    Ciacs,  1688,  4to« 

Both  the preeedingpublications are  inserted  in  the  twenty-second 
volume  of  Uffolini'aTTheaaunis,  in  which  are  printed  several  trea- 
tises on  the  Jewish  sects. 

12.  M^moire  snr  I'Etat  Actual  des  Samaritains.  Par  M. 
SUvestre  de  Sact.    Paris,  1812,  8vo. 

13.  Jo.  Christ.  Fxixdxich  Discussionum  de  Christologia  Sa» 
raaritanorum  Liber.  Accedit  Appendicula  de  Columbia,  DoiL 
Samaritananim.'    Lipais,  1821,  8vo. 

14.  Guilielmi  Gssaviz  Commentatio  de  Samaritanorum  The- 
ologii,  ex  fontibus  ineditis.    Hals^  1823,  4to. 


§  6.  DOMXSTIO  ASTXaVITZXa,  UTXmATUSX,  AVS  Bczsiirxs  ' 

OF  TUB  JBWS. 

1.  Johannis  BnAinrii  de  Vestitu  Saoerdotum  Hebrsorum^ 
Libri  II.    Lugduni  Batavomm,  1680,  4to. 

2.  Commentarius  Philologico-Criticus  de  Vestitu  Molierum 
Hebrsarum  ad  Jesai.  HI.  vs.  16 — 24.  Quo  vocabulonun  abstni- 
sissimonim  tenebras  ad  &oem  dialectorum  diBcutere  conatus  est 
NiooL  Guil.  Scbboxdsxus.  Prsmissa  est  pne&tio  Alberti  Scbul- 
Txirs.    Lugduni  Batavonmi,  1735,  4to. 

3.  Antonii  Bxirsi  de  Calceis  Hebrsorum  Libri  II.  Dordrad, 
1682^  12mo. ;  1695,  4to. 

4.  Joannis  NicoLAi  Disquisitio  de  Substretione  etPignoretiona 
Vestium.    €Kesss,  1701,  12mo. 

5.  Joannis  Nicolai  Libri  IV.  de  Sepulchris  Hebrsorum.  Lug* 
duni  Batavomm,  1706, 4to. 

6.  J.  G.  PuRXAKH  Archsologis  Georgics  Specimen :  de  Re 
Rustic^  Hebrsorum.    Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  1786-87,  4to. 

7.  Jo.  Francisci  Buddbi  Introductio  ad  Historiam  Philosophis 
Ebrsorum.  Accedit  Dissertatio  de  Hsreai  Valentiniani.  Hals 
Sax.  1702,  8vo. 

8.  De  Excellentii  Musics  Antiqus  Hebrsorum,  et  eorum 
Musids  Instrumentis,  Tractatus.  [Auctore  F.  P.  de  BxsTAeHx.] 
Monachii,  1718,  8vo. 

9.  Guilielmi  Anxx  Enamtiones  de  ^gratis  et  Morbis  in 
Evangelio.  Toloss,  1620,  8vo.  Alio  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Critici  Sacri. 

10.  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  State  of  Physic  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  Apocryphal  Interval.  With  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Cases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  Observations 
upon  them.    By  Jonathan  Hablb.    London,  1739, 8vo. 

1 1.  Ricardi  Mead  Medica  Sacra ;  sive  de  Mori)is  inaignioribns, 
qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,  Commentarius.    Londini,  1749, 8vo. 

12.  Medica  Sacra :  or,  a  Commentary  on  (he  moat  remarkable 
Diseases  mentioned  in  die  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Richard  Mead. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Thomas  Stack,  M.D.  London, 
1755,  8vo. 

13.  A.  J.  Wavbvcb  Disquiaitio  Medica  Cholers,  eujus  mentio 
in  Sacris  Bibliis  oocurrit  (^um.  cap.  XI.}  Vindobons,  1833, 
410. 
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§  6.  MiscsiLAirioos  uiuBTBATiosrs  or  iitoncjLi.  aktkiiti- 

TlKg,  FBAN  TOT  ASKS  AXB  TKATXliS   IV  THS   SAffT,  AHS  VBOX 
OTHEB.   80UBC18. 

1.  Observation*  on  Divers  Passages  of  Scriptnre,  placing  many 
of  them  in  a  light  altogether  new, by  means  of  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the.£«st. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Habmsr.  London,  1816,  4  vols.  8vo.  best 
edition. 

As  books  of  voyages  and  travels  are  for  the  most  part  voluminous, 
the  late  reverend  and  learned  Thomas  Harmer  formed  the  design, 
which  be  happily  executed,  of  perusing  the  works  of  Oriental  tra- 
vellers, with  the  view  of  extracting  Irom  them  whatever  might 
illustrate  the  rites  and  customs  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  His 
«^*Marches  form  four  volumes  in  8vo.,  and  were  published  at  di£br> 
ent  limes,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centunr.  The  best  edition 
IS  that  above  noticed,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Aoam  Clarke,  who  has 
newly  arranged  the  whole,  and  made  many  important  additions  and 
corrections.  In  this  work  numerous  passages  oi  Scripture  are  placed 
in  a  light  altogether  new ;  the  meanings  of  others,  which  are  not 
discoverable  by  Uie  methods  commonly  used  b^  interpreters,  are 
satisfactorily  ascertained ;  and  many  probable  conjectures  are  ofier- 
ed  to  the  biblical  student.  The  mode  of  illustrating  Scripture  from 
Oriental  vojrages  and  travels,  finl  applied  by  Mr.  Harmer,  has  been 
successfully  followed  by  the  laborious  editor  of  the  **  Fragments" 
annexed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
and  also  hy  Mr.  Vansittart  in  his  **  Observations  on  Select  Places 
of  the  Ola  Testament,  founded  on  a  Perusal  of  Parson's  Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad."    Oxford  and  London,  1812, 8vo. 

2.  Oriental  Customs ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  an  Explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Eastern  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Bobdbb,  A.M. 
6th  edition,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Th»  is  a  useful  abridgment  o(  Banner's  Observations,  with 
many  valuable  additions  from  recent  voyagers  and  travellers,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  Books,  Chapters,  and  VenuM  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  transUited  into  German,  by  Dr.  £.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller  (4  vols. 
8vo.  Leipzig,  1819),  with  material  corrections  and  much  new  matter. 
Such  of  these  as  were  additions  to  the  articles  contained  in  the 
**  Oriental  Customs,"  have  been  translated,  and  inserted,  in  the  sixth 
edition  above  noticed.  But  those  articles  which  are  entirely  new, 
being  founded  on  texts  not  before  brought  under  Mr.  Burder's  con- 
sideration, are  translated  and  inserted  m 

3.  Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;  especially  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Traditions, 
and  Mannen,  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  writen  and 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to 
Oriental  Customs.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bubdbb,  AM*  Lon- 
don, 1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Oriental  Customs:  applied  to  the  Illustntion  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.    By  Samuel  Bdbdib,  M.A.    London,  1831, 12mo. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  general  readen  and  for  young  per- 
sons, as  well  as  those  of  studious  habits.  It  consists,  partly  of  such 
selections  from  the  two  preceding  works  as  are  adapted  for  general 
perusal,  and  partly  of  original  illustrations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
•rived  from  recent  publications.  These  illustrations  are  methodi* 
eally  arranged  under  heads,  but  they  follow  the  order  of  the  books 
and  chapters  under  each  head. 

5.  The  Eastern  Mirror ;  an  Illustntion  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tiues,  in  which  the  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations  are  clearly 
developed  by  the  writings  of  the  meet  celebrated  travellns.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Fowleb.    8vo.  Exeter,  1814. 

An  abridgment  of  Banner's  Observations,  and  the  eariier  editions 
of  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  with  a  few  unimportant  additions. 

6.  Oriental  Observationa,  and  occasional  Criticisms,  more  or 
less  illustrating  several  hundred  Passages  of  Scripture.  By  John 
Callaway.    London,  1827,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  volume  resided  about  ten  yean  as  a  missionary 
at  Ceylon.  As  the  usages  of  the  Ceylonese  nequently  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Jews,  he  has  applied  them  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  has  also  introduced  many  hints 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  Catmet,  and  from  the  illustrations  of 
Scripture  contained  in  Mr.  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos. 
**  The  Notes  are  for  the  most  part  brief;  and,  when  suggested  by 
the  author's  perronal  observation,  interesting  and  to  the  purpose." 
(Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  265.) 

7.  Oriental  Fragments.  By  Maria  Hack.  London,  1828, 
12mo. 

8.  niustrslions  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  three  Parts.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Paxtox.  Edinburgh,  1819,  2  vols.  8vo.;  re- 
printed at  Philadelphia,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1825, 
second  edition,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  copious  volumes  of  Professor  Paxton  difibr  in  their  plan  from 
those  of  Harmer  and  Burder,  and  exhibit  a  more  ample  range  of 
subjects.  Not  confining  his  details  and  remarks  to  the  several 
classes  of  objects  to  which  their  researches  were  directed,  he  has 


aimed  to  make  his  work  B  general  depository  of  knowledge,  illai- 
trative  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  the  several  panicslara  oTGi  iiy 
phy,  Natural  History,  Customs,  and  Mannen.... "These  copKins 
volumes  comprise  a  very  ample  collection  of  materials  lor  dM 
illustration  or  the  Scriptures,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  poblic  religioos  instmctian ; 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  diiefly  intended  by  the  anfhor,  liavinf 
been  originally  prepared  for  the  students  under  his  care.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  work  which  must  interest  and  gratify  every  readef  wko 
makes  the  intelligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  an  otqect  of  hia 
attention.'*    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xvi.  pp  515.  &21 ) 

9.  The  Truth  of  Revelation  demonstrated  by  an  Appeal  to 
existing  Monuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medals.  By 
a  Fellow  of  seven!  Learned  Societies.    London,  1832,  Svo. 

**  This  interesting  book  is  cleariy  the  production  of  a  mind  pious 
and  cultivated,  enriched  by  science,  and  enlarged  by  varioas  m- 
formation.  Adapted  especially  to  guard  the  jrounc  against  the  too 
welcome  theories  of  skepticism,  it  will  also  afibra  to  the  general 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement  It  chiefly  ocKisisti  «£ 
striking  &cts  deduced  from  the  laboun  of  modem  inquiry,  of  alia 
sions  gleaned  fiom  literature,  of  memorials  of  past  events,  scattered 
over  the  relics  of  by-cone  times,  in  sculptures*  gems,  and  nsadals ; 
and  its  object  is  to  apply  these  various  materials  to  the  illustniioa 
and  establishment  or  the  sacred  records ;— as  well  as  to  im[»««8  the 
conviction  that  the  foundations  of  a  scriptural  hope  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  injoicd  bw  the 
rash  assaults  of  a  class  of  men  who,  aspiring  to  be  daonea  the 
votaries  of  philosophy,  give  too  much  reason  tor  the  suspicion  that 
the  stimulus  by  wnich  meir  industry  is  excited  is  the  vam  expecta- 
tion of  some  discovery  adverse  to  the  Christian  religion,  rather  than 

leal  for  the  pronation  of  scipnce." **  It  is  full  of  interesting 

facts  and  observations ;  ana  one  which  we  can  cordially  recoss- 
mend,  as  adapted  not  leas  to  please  than  to  convince.**  (Eciectie 
Review,  third  series,  vol.  viii.  pp  14.  32.) 

10.  Scripture  Costome  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Engravings^ 
representing  the  principal  Personages  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Drawn  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  lale  Beo- 
mmin  West,  Esq.  P.ILA.,  by  R.  Satcfawell,  with  Btographicsl 
Sketches,  and  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Mannen  and  CuaUns 
of  Eastern  Nations.    London,  1819,  elephant  4to. 

11.  Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Claasical  Antiquities ;  containing 
Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Classical  Records,  from  Orien- 
tal Sourees.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guilfoid  Wait,  LL.B.  [now 
LL.D.]    Cambridge,  1823,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  illustrate  Biblical  and  Classical 
Antiquities  from  Oriental  writings.  This  volume  is  exciusirely 
devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  coincidence  which  sobeisa  hi' 
tween  these  difilerent  departments  of  study  :  and  tint  coincidence 
the  author  has  satisfactonly  shown  by  various  examples. 

12.  Lettre  k  M.  Ch.  Coquerel  sur  le  Systdme  Hi^roglyphique 
de  M.  ChampoUion,  oonaid6r6  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  FEcriture 
Sainte.    Par  A.  L.  C.  CoauxniL.    Amsterdam,  1625,  8vo. 

13.  Easai  sur  le  Syst^me  Hi^roglyphlqoe  de  M.  ChampoDiaD 
le  Jeune,  et  snr  lea  Avantages,  qu'U  offre  k  la  Critique  Sacr^e. 
Par  J.  G.  H.  Qnsppo,  vicaire-g6n6ral  de  BeUay.  Puis,  1839, 
6vo. 

Many  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyidiics  ribe 
clue  to  which  was  fint  struck  out  by  our  late  learned  arcfaeoloffiic. 
Dr.  Young)  are  here  happily  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  our  first  volume,  pp.  88,  89.  we  have  given  a 
few  instances  which  corroborate  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Tests' 
ment.  M.  Greppo  scknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previom 
publication  of  M.  Coquerel ;  which  has,  in  fact,  furnished  hin  with 
some  of  lus  best  illustrations.  In  the  fint  part  of  his  volume  Mr 
G.  gives  sn  outline  of  Champollion's  hien^Iyphic  system ;  and  is 
the  second  nut  he  applies  it  to  the  elucidation  of  various  posaagei 
of  the  Old  Testament,  historical,  chronological,  and  geographi»i 
An  English  translation  of  M.  Greppo's  Essay,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Smart, 
was  published  at  Boston  [Massachusetts],  in  la30,  in  8vo.  Soom 
valuable  notes  are  added  by  his  fiither,  the  Rev.  Professor  Soiait 
of  Andover. 

14.  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  ooQected  from  the 
Customs,  Manners,  Rites,  Superstitions,  Traditions,  Parabotiral 
and  Proverbial  Forms  of  Speech,  Climate,  Worits  of  Art,  and 
Literature  of  the  Hindoos,  during  a  Residence  in  the  East  of 
nearly  fourteen  years.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ro bests,  Corres* 
ponduig  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.    London,  1834,  8vo. 

This  work  was  announced  for  publication  while  the  present 
sheet  was  passing  through  the  press.  From  the  specimens  com- 
municated to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  he  feels  justified  in  recom- 
mending Mr.  Roberts*s  "  Illustrations,*'  as  supplying' an  important 
desideratum  in  biblical  literature.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  books,  chapten,  and  verses  of  the  Bible,  andfamish  to  very 
many  difficult  or  obscure  passages  satisfactory  explanations,  wkies 
are  not  more  original  than  they  are  entertainin|^  and  instmctiTe 
The  work  is  brought  out  under  the  high  auspic«s  of  the  Rofii 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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TRKATI8I8  OS  TBK  OENIiXOOIKS  MBHTIORKO  IN  TBK  SCBIF- 

TUBB8. 

1 .  Thb  Genealogies  recorded  in  the  Saiaed  Scriptnras,  accord- 
ing to  eTBiy  Family  and  Tribe.  With  the  line  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  observed,  from  Adam  to  the  Blessed  Yiigin  Mmtj.  By 
J[ohn]  8[pKS]>].    London,  1616,  4to. 

These  Genealogical  Tables  were  fiiat  published  anonymously  in 
1611,  when  they  were  profiled  to  the  fint  edition  of  our  authorized 
▼ersion  of  the  English  Bible.  They  are  here  ascribed  to  the  indus- 
B10IU  antiqnaiy  John  Speed,  on  tne  authority  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica  (Art  Speed). 

2.  Scriptore  Genealogy  from  Adam  to  Christ;  exhibitmg,  in 
a  Series  of  thirty-siz  engraved  Tables,  a  distinct  View  of  the 
Nation,  Tribe,  Family,  Lineal  Descent  and  Posterity  of  every 
person  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  so  ftr  as  they  can  be  traced  from 
Sacred  or  Profane  History.    London,  1817,  royal  4to. 

The  Tables  contained  in  this  elegantly  executed  volume  are  an 
improvement  upon  those  of  Speed.  To  the  name  of  each  person 
mentioned  in  every  table  chronological  dates  are  affixed,  on  the 
very  respectable  authorities  of  Usher  and  Blair ;  and  likewise  re- 
ferences to  passages  of  Scri[^re  where  the  respective  names  are 
to  be  found.  Altogether,  this  is  a  \ery  useful  and  agreeable  com- 
panion to  the  biblical  student 

3.  Genealogia  Sacm :  or  Scriptare  Tables,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Bible.    By  William  Binnr.    London,  1819,  4to. 

These  Tables  are  neatly  stereotyped,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  patriarchs  and  descendants  ofour  first  parents,  with  references 
to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  where  the  names  are  mentioned.  The  chronological 
dates  are  taken  from  Blair,  Usher,  and  others.  An  alphabetical 
index  ii  sutgoined,  which  facilitates  reference  to  this  unawBiiming 
publication. 

4.  Jo.  Micfaaelis  Lavoix  Diasertationes  Tbeologica  de  Genea« 
login  Christi  ex  patribos  seeondum  eamem.  NofftetgiB,  1703, 
4to. 

6.  The  Genealogies  ofour  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as 
recorded  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  critically  examined,  ex- 
plained, defended,  and  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Scrip- 
turee  of  die  Okl  Testament  By  Edward  Yabslit,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1739,  8vo. 

6.  The  Genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
explained,  and  the  Jewish  Objections  removed.  London,  1771, 
Svc 

7.  A  newly-invented  Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and 
impressing  clearly  on  the  Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  given  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke ; 
also  the  Difference  of  their  Accounts  explained:  with  Notes  on 
the  most  illustrious  persons  fix>m  whom  our  Lord  descended,  and 
the  Objections  to  Matt  L  11,  12.  answered,  from  all  the  best 
Commentators.  By  Robert  Beridsy  Gnuvs.  London,  18SS, 
8vo. 

This  Table  is  ingeniously  ooutructed;  the  notes  exhibit,  in  a 
amall  compass,  the  result  of  much  laborious  research. 

8.  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke,  hunnoiiiied,  and  the  apparent  oontradicUons  re- 
conciled. By  Gervas  Watsov.  Betibid  and  London,  1883, 12mo. 


SECTION  IV. 

TBBATUI8  ON  8ACRKD  CHBONOLOeT. 

1.  LcDOTico  Cappxlu  Chronologia  Sacra  ah  orbe  eondito 
id  Christum.    4to.  Paris,  1665. 

This  work  is  reprinted  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  the  rolyglott  Bible. 

S.  Gerhard  Johannia  Voasxi  Chronologle  Sacns  bagoge. 
Hag.  Com.  1669, 4t0b 

3.  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  k  prim&  mtmdi  origine 
deducta  ad  extremnm  ReipnbUcB  Jndaies  excidinm,  k  Jacobo 
Uasxaio,  Arehiepisoopo  Armachano.    Gentvm,  1722,  fi)lio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work.  The  ohronolcMrv  of 
Archbishop  Usher  is  followed  in  the  margins  of  all  our  large  Koles. 
His  Annales  first  appeared  at  London,  in  1650-^,  in  two  vols.  Iblio ; 
and  an  English  translation  of  them  was  published  in  1658,  in  one 
volume,  folia 

4.  Joannis  PxAnaoirxx  8.T.P.  Ceatrieoais  nnper  Episcopi 
Opera  Poadittna  Chnmologioa,  dte.  vis.  Da  Seiia  at  Sflceaarione 

Vob  U.  4  0 


Primonim  Romn  I<plsoopomtt  Diswrtationes  Duo:  Qnibof 
prsflguntur  Akitalxs  "Pavujsj,  et  Lectiones  in  Acta  Apostolo- 
rum.  Singula  Pralo  tradidit,  edenda  curavit,  et  Dissertationea 
novis  Additionibus  auxit  H.  Dodwellas,  A  Jif .  Londini,  1 688, 4ta. 

6.  A  Translation  of  Biahop  Pearson's  Annals  of  Saint  Paul; 
to  which  are  added  Geographical  and  Critical  Notes,  illustrative 
of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  that  Apostle,  taken  from  the  moat 
approved  Annotations.  By  J.  M.  Williams.  Cambridge,  1826^ 
12mo. 

Bp.  Pearson's  Annaie$  Patdini  have  long  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation on  account  of  the  varied  and  proibund  learning  of  their 
Author.  The  Engiiah  translation  is  ennched  with  a  great  number 
of  amiotationa  selected  from  the  best  sources :  and  among  them  the 
traadalor  has  largely  borrowed  from  the  present  work. 

6.  The  Scripture  Chronology  demonstrated  by  Astronomical 
Calculations.    By  Arthur  Bssroan.    London,  1730,  folio. 

7.  Chronologie  de  I'Histoire  Sainte.  Par  Alphonse  de  Yie* 
voLLxs.    Berlin,  1738,  2  vols.  4to. 

8.  Chronological  Antiquities ;  Or  the  Antiquities  and  Chrono* 
logy  of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  from  the  creation  of  the  world* 
By  the  Rev.  John  Jagkbok.    London,  1752,  3  vols.  4to. 

9.  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  primitive 
Nationa  of  the  World,  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  them,  on 
prindplea  tending  to  remove  the  imperfection  and  discordance 
of  preceding  systems.  By  the  Rev.  William  Halxs,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1809—1812,  3  vols,  in  four  parts,  4to.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected,  1830,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  tide  of  this  work  very  inadequately  describes  Its  multiferious 
contents.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  elaborate  syfem  of  chronology 
eitant  in  our  language ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  difficult  text  in  the 
saered  vmtincB  which  is  not  illustrated.  Dr.  Hales  follows  the 
chronology  of  Josephus,  whose  genuine  numbers  he  conceives  that 
he  has  restored ;  and  that,  by  a  connarison  with  the  Septuagint  and 
the  other  texts,  he  has  ascertained  the  true  series  of  primeval  times. 
The  longer  chronology,  established  by  Dr.  H.  with  great  success,  is 
unquesnonably  preferable  to  that  founded  on  the  Masoretic  text,  aa 
it  removes  many  of  those  difllculties  with  which  the  Scripture  his* 
tory  is  encumbered  in  that  text  His  '*  New  Analysis"  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  biblical  student  who  can  pro- 
cure it 

10.  A  Key  to  Scripture  Chronology,  made  by  comparing  Sa- 
cred History  with  Prophecy,  and  rendering  the  Bible  consistent 
with  itself;  ilinatrated  with  new  Tabiea  of  Chronology,  and 
varioua  notea.  By  JameaAirnBxw,  LL.D.  London,  1822,  8vo. 

11.  The  Chronology  of  our  Saviour'a  Life;  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Time  of  the  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ  By  C[hristopher]  Bxirsos,  M.A.  Cambridge, 
1819,  8vo. 

12.  Select  Diacouraea,  I.  Of  the  Correspondence  of  the  He- 
brew Months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latui  of  J.  David  Micha* 
xlis.  Royal  Professor  of  Goettingen.  H.  Of  the  Sabbatical  Year, 
From  the  same,  HI.  Of  the  Years  of  Jubilee,  firom  an  Anony- 
mous Writer,  in  M.  Masson's  Histoire  Critique  de  la  R6publiqua 
dea  Lettres,  voL  v.  Art.  H.  p.  Ix.  Sec    London,  1778,  12mo. 

These  discourses  were  translated  by  the  celebmted  printer. 
William  Bowrxx.  (Nichol's  Lit  Anecd.  of  the  18th  Century,  vol. 
iii.  p.  146.)  The  firtt  discourse  oonuiins  an  ingenioos  attempt,  by 
Professor  Michaelis,  to  reconcile  the  discrejwncies  between  the 
Mosaic  Institutions  and  the  Jewish  Calendar ;  the  writer  of  these 

Sagea  has  not  been  ahle  to  ascertain  where  it  first  appeared.  Thia 
iscourse  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Caleadarium  Palestinss  (see  the 
next  article).  The  tecond  discourse,  which  treats  on  the  Sabbatical 
Year  (it  appears  from  Michaelis's  Commentories  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  vol.  1.  p  391.),  is  a  translation  of  the  ninth  of  his  Comsien- 
tationei  Sodetati  Rem  Ooetiingend,  per  annoi  1768—1765,  oUaUt, 
The  substance  of  this  discourse  is  inserted  in  his  Commentaries, 
vol.  Lpp.  387—416.,  wiUi  some  additional  observations.  The  de- 
sign ot  the  third  discourse,  on  (he  years  of  Jobilee,  is  to  show  that 
the  year  of  Jubilee  was  every  forty-ninth  year,  beinr  included  in 
the  seventh  Sabbatical  y^r;  and  that  it  probably  began  in  the 
time  of  Selattcw  Nicetor/  Mr.  Bowyer's  litde  volume  is  uncom- 
monly scarce  i  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  very  valuable  library  belonging 
to  the  President  and  Fallows  of  Queens  College,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  has  been  examined  for  the  present  article. 

13.  Calendarium  Palestins:  exhibiting  a  Tabular  View  of 
the  principal  Bvents  in  Scripture  History ;  the  Jewish  Festivala 
and  Fasts,  with  the  Service  of  the  Synagogue ;  the  Outiinea  of 

a  Natural  History  of  Syria To  which  are  added  an  Ac* 

count  of  the  diderent  modes  of  computing  time,  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Helvew  Months,  from  thn 
Latin  of  J.  D.  Michaelis.    By  William  Caxpxjitxx.    Loo^aB 
1826, 8vo. 
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This  pviblkatioo  eomiite  nf  two  parti:—!.  The  Calendar  of 
Palestine,  which  presents  in  a  concise  form,  various  inibrmation  re- 
lative to  the  Jewish  year ;  and  2.  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew 
Afonths  [fiom  the  Latin  of  J.  D.  Michaelis],"  which  it  reprinted 
from  the  preeeding  small  volume  of  Mr.  Bowver;  The  Calendar 
of  Palestine  is  also  neatiy  printed  on  a  large  sheet,  to  be  hong  up 
in  the  study  for  perpetual  reference. 

14.  Ifistoris  Univens  Tabula  Ethnographico-Periodico-Syn- 
cfaroDiBtice,  ab  reram  primordiis  ad  noatram  diem,  post  doctiaaimo- 
rom  virorum  curaa  iiaque  dudbua  ad  pisstantisaima  temporia 
putandi  ezempla  juzta  cram  vulgarem  diapoaits ;  adjectia  claria- 
dmaram  gentium  genealogiia  copiosoque  rerum  quaramUbet 
indice :  prsmias^  etiam  crarum  inter  ae  comparata  delineatione, 
item  totiua  historic  adfiniumque  doctrinarum  notitia  Uteraria,  in 
uaom  histoiin  amiconim  adomate  atudio  Fxandaoi  Joaephi  Dux- 
BKCKii.    Berolini,  1821,  folio. 

These  chronological  tables  claim  a  place  in  the  atudent's  library, 
not  only  for  their  cheapness,  but  also  for  their  utili^.  They  are 
noticed  here  on  account  of  the  clear  exhibition  which  they  con- 
tain of  sacred  chronology  and  the  afiairs  of  those  nationa  with 
whom  the  Jews  had  any  interooune.  The  modem  events  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  1880. 

16.  Lea  Faatee  Universela,  on  Tableaux  Historiqaea,  Chrono- 
logiquea,  et  66ographiquea,  contenant,  siicle  par  riide,  et  dana 
dM  colonnea  distinctea,  depoia  lea  tema  lea  plua  recall  juaqu'^ 
noe  joura : — 

1.  L*origine,  lea  progrds,  la  gloire,  et  la  decadence  de  tous  lea 
peuples,  leurs  migrations,  leurs  colonies,  Tordre  de  la  suocession 
des  princes,  dec. 

2.  Le  precis  des  ^poques  et  des  ^v^nemens  politiques ; 

3.  L'histoire  g^n^rale  des  religions  et  de  leurs  dinerentM  sectes ; 

4.  Celle  de  la  philosophie  et  de  la  legislation  chez  tous  les  peuplea 
anciens  et  modemes ; 

5.  Les  dtouvertea  et  les  progrds  dana  les  acieneaa  et  dana  lea 
arts; 

6.  Une  notice  sur  tons  les  hommes  c^bres,  rappalant  leuia 
CBUvrages  ou  leurs  actions. 

Par  M.  Buret  de  Loitocbaxps.    Paris,  1881,  atlaa  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  most  copious  set  of  Chronological  Tablea 
that  is  extant  in  any  language.  That  pert  of  it  which  includes 
sacred  chronology  is  displayed  with  great  perspicuity. 


SECTION  V. 

COKNECmONS  or  8ACRKD  AND  PROriNS   BI8T0Rr«^-4IBTOIIIXS 
or  THS  BlBLly  AND  SCBIPIVIIB  BIOORAPHT. 

*^*  Much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Moabites,  Philistines,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  exhibited  by  Vitringa,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Isaiah ;  oy  Bishop  Newton,  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophets ; 
and  by  Reland,  in  his  PaUBttinai  to  whom,  perhaps,  may  be  added 
Rollin,  in  his  Ancient  History  of  the  Greeks,  Assyrians,  dec.  8  vols. 
8vo. 


1.  Tea  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  connected, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Assy- 
rian Empire.  By  8.  Suuckford,  M.A.  8vo.  4  vola.  London, 
1743,  bc»t  edition.  This  well-known  and  valuable  work  haa 
been  aeveral  timea  xeprinted. 

2.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected,  in  the  History 
of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  from  the  Dedenaion  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time  of  Christ.  By 
Humphrey  Prihsauz,  D.D.  8vo.  4  vols.  London,  1749,  10th 
edit  reprinted  in  4  vols.  8vo»  1808. 

3.  The  Connection  of  Sacted  and  Profane  History,  from  the 
Death  of  Joahoa  until  the  Dedine  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  Intended  to  complete  the  worka  of  Shuckford  and 
Prideaux.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russsu,  LL.D.  London,  1827, 
Vols.  I.  and  H.  8vo. 

4.  Histoire  des  Juifii  depuis  J^aoa  Christ.  Par  Jaqnea  Bab- 
BAoa.    A  la  Haye,  1716,  16  tomes,  8vo.  best  edition. 

5.  The  History  of  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jeaus  Christ, 
banslated  from  the  French  of  M.  Basnage.  London,  1708,  folio. 

**  The  learning  and  research  manifested  in  this  work  are  amazing ; 
and  on  the  subject,  nothing  belter,  nothing  more  accurate  and  satis- 
nctory,  can  well  be  expected."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

6.  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  Methodized :  to  which 
a  annexed  a  shoit  History  of  the  Jewish  Aflaira,  from  the  end 

of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.    By  Samuel 
Cbabock     London,  1683*  1695,  folio. 


Thia  work  waa  tnmalated  mto  Latia,  and  pabliaiiea  «t  Leydea* 
in  1685,  in  8vo.  Though  now  superseded  by  the  improved  cditiea 
of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  which  is  notieed  in  the  pns 
sent  page,  it  may  yet  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  stnaeai 
who  may  not  have  access  to  that  work.  Mr.  CiBdock'a  volimo 
may  frequentiy  be  procured  for  a  few  shillings. 

7.  A  Compleat  History  of  the  Holv  Bible,  in  which  sie  i» 
aerted  the  Occurrences  that  happened  during  the  apace  of  shoot 
four  hundred  yeara,  from  the  days  of  the  Pr^bet  Malacbi  to  the 
birth  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The  whole  illoatxated  with  NoCbl 
By  Laurence  Howel,  M.A.  London,  ITJ^,  8  vola.  Svo.  A 
new  edition,  London,  1806,  3  vola.  12mo. 

The  new  impression  of  this  compendtooa  History  of  the  Bibia 
was  corrected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Bonier,  M^^  by 
whom  it  has  been  so  materially  corrected  and  improved  ■•  m\mml 
to  form  a  new  work. 

8.  A  New  Hiatory  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beg^nmsg  of 
tiie  World  to  the  EatabUshment  of  Christianity,  with  ansvca 
to  moat  of  the  controverted  questiona,  diMBCitatUMiJi  upoa  the 
moat  remaricable  passages,  and  a  Connection  of  Profrne  Hislory 
all  along.  By  Thomaa  SrACKHOuaa,  /.M.  LcMidoo,  1754 
2  vola.  folio. 

Thia  work  haa  always  been  highly  uuened  ior  ifa  utility  and 
the  variety  of  valuable  illustration  which  the  author  has  broogfai 
toaether  from  every  accessible  source.  A  new  edition  of  it  was 
puolished  in  1817,  in  three  volumes,  4to.,  with  important  coi^ 
reotions  and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig»  one  of  the  fasshops 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church. 

9.  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  ComiiMmweallh,  from  the 
earliest  timea  to  the  destruction  <^  Jerusalem,  A.D.  72 ;  nana 
lated  from  the  German  of  John  Jxair,  D.D.    With  •  conttoua 
tion  to  the  tune  of  Adrian.    London,  1829,  2  vob.  Svo.  IL4m. 

Though  not  so  stated  in  the  titie-page,  thia  ia  a  reprint  of  thi 
original  work  of  the  learned  Professor  Jabn,  translated  by  M 
Calvin  £.  Stowe,  of  Andover  [Massachusetts],  and  jpabliidied  si 
New  York  in  18S9,  in  one  large  volume,  containing  693  pages.  Is 
a  note,  however,  at  the  end  of  Professor  Stoart^  Pre/ace,  it  is 
stated  that  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised ;  and  such  aliar* 
ations  made  as  seemed  requisite  to  render  the  author's  meaning 
clear  and  intelligible.    This  work  of  the  late  learned  ProlSlsar 
Jahn  contains  the  most  succinct  and  critically  arranged  history  of 
the  Jews  which  is  eitant :  it  exhibits  throughout  manifest  iapfas* 
sions  of  the  same  care,  diligenoe,  deep  rsaearch,  and  9001x1  judg* 
ment,  which  characterizes  his  other  treatises.   The  ooBtiuiiatiaa  la 
neativ  translated  from  Basna^e's  History  of  the  Jews,  in  French, 
and  nils  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  that  people,  which  it  is  de 
sirable  to  have  supplied.    Professor  Stuart,  of  Aadorer,  reoom 
mends  every  theological  student  to  make  himself  fiuaiUar  with 
this  work  throughout    *'  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  reap 
the  benefit  of  such  an  acquisition.      (Vol.  i.  Prefl  p.  ix.) 

10.  Christ  NoLDii  Historia  Idumea,  aeu  de  Yit^  et  Gestis 
Herodum  Diatribe.    Franequene,  1660,  12mo. 

This  volume  contains  notices  of  eighty-three  persons  of  the 
Family  of  the  Herods;  and  the  learned  author  nas  introduced 
many  valuable  notes  illustrating  the  works  of  the  Jewish  hisiohsa, 
and  occasvinally  vindicating  him  from  the  censures  of  Barooiai, 
Serrarius,  and  other  critics.  This  book  is  not  of  very  commoo 
occurrence. 

11.  Commentariea  on  the  Aflbira  of  Chriatxana  before  the 
time  of  Conatantine  the  Great:  or  an  enlarged  View  of  the 
Eodesiaatical  Hiatory  of  the  first  three  centuriea.  Tianslatsd 
from  the  Latin  of  Dr.  Mosuix,  by  R.  S.  Tidal,  Esq.  Loodoo, 
1813,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  Jo.  Francisci  BuDnsi  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Yeteiis  Tes- 
tamenti.    Editio  tertia.    Hals,  1726-29,  2  vola.  4io. 

13.  Jo.  Georgii  Walcbii  Historia  Eccleaiastica  Novi  Tcsta- 
menti  variia  observationibus  illustrata.    Jens,  1734,  4to. 

14.  Ecclesiastical  Annals  from  the  Commenoement  of  tks 
Scripture  History  to  the  Sixteenth  Century :  being  a  compressed 
Translation  (with  notes)  of  the  IntroducHe  ad  Hittorian  et 
Antiquitate*  Sacra*  of  Professor  Spanheim,  of  Leyden ;  and 
containing  a  aucdnct  notice  of  the  principal  events,  and  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  each  century.  To  which  are  prefixed 
the  Elementa  of  Chronology,  Chronological  Tablea,  and  the 
Geography  of  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  George  Wbioht.  Lon- 
don, 1828,  8vo. 

Numerous  ecclesiastical  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  published  on  the  Continent  in  the  course  of  the  seven* 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  on  account  of  which  nay  be 
seen  in  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selects,  vol.  iii.  pp.  145— 
180.  Among  these,  Professor  Spanheim^s  "Introductio  ad  Histo 
riam  Sacranr'  e^joyred  a  high  reputation.  The  most  complete  edi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  As  these,  from 
their  size  and  price,  are  not  accessible  to  ordinary  students,  Mr 
Wright  has  conferred  a  favour  on  them  by  presenting  to  them  ths 
substance  of  Spanheim's  learned  treatise  m  an  Enn^iah  dr— 
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15.  Scriptnie  ChAmeten:  or,  a  Praedeal  Impnnrement  of  the 
Principal  HtttoiiM  in  the  Old  tad  New  Tettament.  ByThomae 
RoBTHBOir,  ALA.  London,  4  Tok.  8?o.  and  ISmo.  Tuions  edi- 
tions. 

An  abridgment  of  this  well-known  and  deserredly-eBteeBed 
'Work  was  published  in  1817,  in  ISma 

16.  Female  Scripture  Characters,  exemplifying  Female  Yir- 
Uiea.    By  Mn.  Kise.    Tenth  editbn.    London,  1826,  ISmo. 

The  pious  and  accomplished  authoress  of  this  excellent  vrotk, 
which  was  first  published  in  1611,  composed  it  ezpresshr  ibr  the 
use  of  females,  in  order  to  supply  the  absence  of  Female  Scripture 
Characters  in  Mr.  Robinson's  volumes,  in  which  two  women  only 
are  introduced.  Mn.  King's  work  is  much  and  deservedly  used  in 
schools  ss  well  as  in  private  families. 

17.  Female  ScriptUM  Biography ;  indoding  an  Esny  on  what 
Christianity  has  done  for  Women.  By  Francis  Augustus  CoZi 
M.A.    London,  1817, 2  vols.  8vo. 

18.  Scripture  Biograf^y ;  or.  Lives  and  Characten  of  the 
Principal  Penonages  leoovded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  John  WATKiira,  LL.D.    London,  1809, 12nio. 

19.  Scripture  Portraits:  or,  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most 
Distingvisbed  Characters  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Evangelists.  By  Robert  SrxTSVSoir.  London,  1817-20, 
4  vols.  12mo. 

20.  Biographic  Sacr^e,  par  A.  L.C.CoQ.i7xmn.  Amsteidam, 
1826-26,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

.  These  volumes,  which  are  neither  soientifio  nor  elementary,  are 
4esiffned  for  well^infoimed  but  not  learned  readen:  each  article, 
in  alphabetical  order,  contains  a  narrative  of  iacts  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  an  explanation  of  difficulties,  a  sketch  of  the  character,  and 
finally  a  short  summary  of  the  principal  texts  of  Scripture,  in  which 
the  person  is  mentioned,  besides  those  which  immediately  relate  to 
his  history.  The  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  executed  with  ability : 
the  objections  of  infidels  are  mirly  met,  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
and  many  judicious  refiections  are  interspersed. 

21.  A  Critical  Histoiy  of  the  Li£9  of  David,  in  which  the 
principal  events  are  ranged  in  order  of  time:  the  chief  objections 
of  Mr.  Bayle  and  others  against  the  character  of  this  prince,  and 
the  Scripture  account  of  him,  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign, 
are  examined  and  refuted ;  and  the  Psalms  which  refer  to  him 
are  explained.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Cbjlsdlu,  DJ^.  Lon- 
don, 1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  above  all  pnuse:  it  was  occasioned  by  the  publication, 
in  1762,  of  a  vile  and  blasphemous  tract,  entitled  "  The  History  of 
the  Man  after  God*s  own  heart"  Dr.  Chandler  has  illustrated 
many  of  the  PSalms  in  an  admimble  manner. 

22.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  David 
King  of  Israel :  interspersed  with  various  Conjectures,  Digres- 
sions, and  Disquisitions.  In  which,  among  other  things,  Mr. 
Bajle*s  criticisms  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  that  Prince 
are  fully  consideved.  [By  Patrick  Dki^lvt,  DJ).]  London,  1741- 
42,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  respectable  and  usefhl  work,  but  greatly  inferior  to  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's masterly  ''Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David:**  it  was 
published  anonymously,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed;  and 
may  frequently  oe  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

23.  The  Oreai  Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life  aoooiding 
la  the  Christian  lostitn&Mi ;  deaeribed  in  the  History  of  the  Life! 
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and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ  With  Comiderations  and  Disoouisea 
upon  the  several  parts  of  the  story,  and  Prayers  fitted  to  the 
sevenl  mysteries.  By  Jeremy  Tatlok,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,^  folio :  also  in  2  vols.  8vo.  various  editions. 

This  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  oi 
the  Collective  Works  of  Bishop  Taylor,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  K 
Pitman,  with  a  memoir  of  the  bishop's  life  and  wntings  by  the  late 
Kshop  Heber;  who  has  eiven  an  able  and  interesting  analysis  of 
the  *  Great  Exemplar,'  ana  has  pointed  out  some  important  particu* 
lars,  **  in  which  this  great  and  good,  man  has  departea  from  the  usual 
sense  of  tfie  church,  and  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture."  (Bishop 
Taylor's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxxix. — cxxxix.)  An  abridgment  of  the 
'  Great  Exemplar'  was  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Darnell,  London, 
1818, 8vo. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  firom  the 
New  Testament,  with  Observations  and  Reflections,  proper  to 
illustrate  the  Excellency  of  his  Chdracfer  and  the  Divinity  of 
his  Mission  and  Religion.  By  George  Bxsisoir,  D.D.  London, 
1764,  4to. 

26.  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  serving  to 
illustrate  tiie  Propriety  of  his  Conduct  and  the  Beauty  of  his 
Character.  By  David  Huittxb,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  1770, 2  vols. 
8vo. 

26.  The  Private  Character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  an  Example  to  all  his  Disciples,  and  a  Demonstration 
of  his  Mission.    By  Thomas  Wiui ams.    London,  1 883,  12mo. 

Both  these  works  contain  vaaxxj  ingenious  and  instructive  remarks 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  either  not 
at  all  noticed,  or  but  imperfectly  considered  by  preceding  vmters 
who  have  discuned  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion. 


V  In  *•  present  ss  well  as  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Appendix,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  the  j>na> 
cipal  Commentaior$  and  BiUuxd  Ctitict,  both  British  and  fiireign. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  too  costly  to  be  porohased  by  the  gene- 
rality  of  biblical  students;  but  a  eonsidemble  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  them,  is  to  be  found  in  our  poUic  libraries,  and  it  ia  de« 
sirable  10  know  in  what  works  the  best  information  is  to  be  procured, 
even  though  we  moy  not  in  every  instance  be  able  to  purchase  them, 
as  well  as  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  should  be  misled  in  buying 
cfteqp  books  which  sre  of  comparatively  little  utility.  Ample  as 
these  lists  are,  they  might  have  easily  been  enlarced,  particulariy 
with  reference  to  the  earlier  works  on  Sacred  Philology,  if  the 
limits  of  the  present  volume  would  have  permitted  it.  The  reader, 
however,  who  is  curious  in  seeing  what  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  may  (besides  the  aothoriues  already  referrsd  to  in  p.  113: 
of  this  Appendix)  consult  the  first  volume  of  the  classed  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  die  President  and  Fellows  of  Queen's  CoUeae, 
Cambridge  (London,  1827,  royal  8va),  pp.  22—91. ;  and  also  the 
Bibliotheca  Piersoniana,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson's 
Library  (sold  by  auction  in  May,  1815).  The  Sale  CataXogutt  of 
the  principal  theological  Booksellers  of  London,  which  are  fre- 
quently interspened  with  useful  bibliographical  notices,  are  pai^ 
ttculsriy  valuable,  for  the  numerous  commentaries  and  other  works 
on  saoed  cnticism  which  they  contain,  both  British  and  foreign* 
especially  the  latter. 

On  the  choice  of  commentators,  it  would  be  presumptuous  m  the 
author  of  this  work  to  ofier  an  opinion ;  the  student  will  doubtless 
be  regulated  in  his  selection  by  the  judgment  of  judicious  friends 
or  theological  tutora. 
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AABmA  TO  rm  mbibs  ov  nuTiovi  ot  the  bbbbbw 

BtB&B. 

Pt^  9.  eoL  1.    iiyier  latt  Sne  but  10.  add 

ft*.  TliB  PmIbm  in  Hebwir,  BKtricBlly  ansagBd  by  the  Be?. 
L  BoMBB.    Oxfoid  Bud  London,  1838, 1834.    8  Yob.  ISmo. 

This  Tery  lu efttl  editloB  of  the  Book  of  PmIbm  it  bBtutiAiIIy 
printtd.  Vol.  I.  contims  the  Hebrew  text,  metricallj  emnged 
eeeoidiog  to  the  i»Un  to  which  Bishop  Lowth  led  the  way  in  hb  Lee- 
tttrei  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  which  waa  tobsequently  adopted  by 
Dr.  Kennicott  in  hit  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
in  some  respects  improred  by  Dr.  Jahn  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  VoL  II.  consists  of  two  essays  i  1.  On  the  Character  and 
Coostmction  of  Hebrew  Poetry  i  and  2,  On  the  Various  Readinn 
of  the  Hebrew  Bibk.  These  are  followed  by  Select  Various  Read- 
ings of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Notes  on  the  Metrical  Arrangement 
of  the  Psalms,  and  Notes  (chiefly  criUcal)  on  the  text  itself.  This 
Tolume  is  concluded  by  a  short  notice  of  the  Ambroeian  Manuscript 
of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Psalms. 

Page9.  Attopof  eiil%.9di\ 
6*.  The  Lyre  of  DoTid;  or,  an  AnaMe  of  the  Psalma,  Criti- 
cal and  PiBdical;  to  which  ia  added  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Grammar,  by  Victoriniifl  Bythner.  Tranalatod  by  the  Boy. 
Thomas  Dn,  A.  B.  To  which  are  added  by  the  TiBnalator,  a 
Pnxie  of  the  first  eight  Paahna,  and  taUes  of  the  imperfect  verbs. 
Dublin  and  London,  1836.  8to. 

A  translation  of  Bjrthner's  Lm,  with  a  few  omissions,  and  va- 
rious improvementVy  which  much  increase  its  value  to  the  biblical 
student 


ADSBBBA  TO  TBB  aBBIXS  Of  BBITIOBf    OV    TBB  OBXBK    TBB- 

TAXBBT. 

Pagi  16.  eol  1.    Lme  4.  add 

Dr.  Scholz's  edition  of  Griesbach*s  Greek  Testament,  has  been 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  learned  editor. 
The  volume  is  veiy  neatly  printed. 

Pagtl%.toLl,    Lati Une but  19. mAd 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Scholz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment appeared  in  1836.  It  contains  the  text  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with  the  various  read- 
ings, which  are  displayed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  first  volume. 
The  Prolegomena  comprise  an  account*  of  the  manuscripts  of  these 
books,  whether  collated  by  previous  editors  or  by  himself ;  includ- 
ing some  addenda  to  the  Prolegomena  of  the  first  volume.  An  ap- 
pendix is  subjoined  which  treats  on  the  additions  prefixed  and 
annexed  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  and  2,  On 
the  Synaxaria  and  Menologia  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  which  are  preserved  at  Paris.  This  is  the  coropletest 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  readings, 
which  has  ever  been  published. 

Page  10.  eoL  1.    Last  UnebiUd.mdd 

Dr.  Bloomfield  published  a  skoond  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  1836,  with  great  improvements  and  important  additions. 
Much,  however,  as  had  been  done  in  the  two  preceding  impressions, 
the  THiBD  edition,  which  is  stereotjrped,  is  yet  further  enlarged,  (to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  200  pages,)  and  very  materially  im- 
proved. In  addition  to  his  own  researches.  Dr.  Bloomfield  has 
availed  himself  of  various  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
work,  which  in  its  present  state  exhibits  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  all  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  researehes  fer  more  than  thirty  years.  The  following 
are  the  leading  features  of  this  edition  t — 

1.  The  Text  has  again  been  carefully  examined  and  finally  set- 
tled, so  as  to  form — ^in  effect — a  new  and  accurate  recension; 
which  uso^eonstructedas  to  represent  both  the  common  and  the 
corrected  text,  and  at  the  same  time  adverts  to  the  various  texts 
formed  by  ^e  best  preceding  critical  editors,  especially  Griesbach, 
Matthci,  and  8cholz.    Tte  readings  of  Dr.  ScholB*s  text,  when 


varying  from  that  of  the  present  edition,  are  given  in  the  cntieU 
notes.  The  punctuation  has  been  again  revised,  and  vmrkma  imf 
provements  have  been  Introduced. 

8.  The  Tabular  Parellels,  representing  the  baimoBy  of  the  foir 
Gospels,  which  had  originally  been  derived  fram  Dr.  Vatcr^  e^ 
tkm,  have  been  re-collated  and  revised,  and  many  correctioBis  and 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  either  by  the  remoral  ol 
rererences  which  were  not  strictly  panllel,  or  by  the  tDtrodnction 
of  new  and  important  parallel  references,  chiefly  derired  from  the 
Rev.  Edward  Greswell's  valuable  *Harmonia  Evasgeltee,*  and 
*  Dissertations.'  And  the  Collection  of  Maiginal  Bcfierenees 
throughout  the  New  Testament  has  been  materially  corrected  and 
improved. 

3.  But  the  chief  improvement  will  be  found  in  the  Annolatiaiis. 
Among  these,  the  Critical  Notes  are  greatly  increased  in  number 
as  well  as  importance,  especially  by  a  perpetual  reference  to  Dr. 
Schols's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  results  of  whose  ^ 
hours,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  are  now  laid  before  the  reader.  The 
Exegetical  Notts  have  received  equal  attention,  and  now  form  a 
perpetual  commentary  in  epitome ;  in  which  the  connexion  of  pas- 
sages is  traced,  the  course  of  the  sacred  writer's  arguments  is  de- 
veloped, and  the  doctrinal  harmony  of  sentiment  with  other  parts 
of  Scripture  is  displayed.  In  these  notes  numerous  apposite  pa^ 
rellel  constructions  are  introduced  from  Classical  Autbore,  besides 
some  select  elucidations  from  Rabbinical  Writen.  Tbe  Gldssariel 
Notes,  which  establish  or  illustrate  the  sense  of  all  reaUy  diflkult 
words  or  phrases,  are  made  so  comprehensive,  as,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Greek  Index  of  words  and  phrases  explained,  to  render  it  leas 
frequently  necessary  for  the  student  to  refer  to  a  Lexicon. 

4.  The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  correct  i  and  its  value  is  not  a  tittle 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  entirely  New  Map  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  fint  volume.  This  map,  which  ii 
adapted  to  illustrate  not  only  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the 
works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Josepbos,  has  been  dnwn  by  Mr- 
Arrowsmith,  from  the  most  recent  and  important  authorities,  unda 
the  special  direction  of  Colonel  Leake. 

Upon  the  whole,  without  depreciating  the  merit  of  the  laboon 
of  preceding  editors,  this  third  edition  m  the  Greek  Testament,  by 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  may  justly  be  regarde^  as  the  -most  valuable  fiv 
biblical  students,  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  preea  in  this 
country. 

Page  19.  eoL  1.    JU'im  17.  add 

'  60.  Antiquiasimus  Quatuor  Evangefionim  Canomoonun  Co* 
dex  San-Oallenais  Grsco-Latinua  intertinearis,  nnnqnam  adhne 
edttatoa.  Ad  aimilitudinem  ipsios  lihri  mann  seripti  accoraliaaima 
delineandam,  et  lapidibua  expTimendum  curavit  H.  C.  M.  Bn^ 
Tie.    Turici,  1836.    4to. 

This  is  a  beautifully  lithographed  copy  of  a  valuable  mannseripC 
of  the  four  Gospels  hitherto  uncoils  ted.  The  prolegomena  of  the 
editor  detail  the  plan  adopted  in  his  publication,  and  the  extenal 
appearance  of  the  manuscript  i  which,  he  shows,  must  have  beca 
written  in  Switzeriand,  and  by  several  copyists.  Its  aflbiity  with 
the  Codex  Boernerianus  of  the  Epistles  is  then  proved.  One  cfaa^ 
tor  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  confusion  of  letten  oeeu^ 
ing  in  the  Codex  San-Gallensis  $  another,  to  the  marginal  notes 
written  on  the  manuscript ;  and  a  third,  to  its  country,  and  to  the 
age  when  it  was  written.  The  last  chapter  of  the  prolegomena 
contoins  a  copy  of  the  Poem  of  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  upon  the 
Gospel,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Codex  San-Gallensis.  The  fac- 
simile then  follows ;  and  thirty-four  closely  printed  pages  of  anno- 
tations terminate  this  carefully  edited  volume,  a  copy  of  which  ii 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

61.  *H  KAINH  ^AOHKH.  Ex  editione  Stephani  teitia,  1550. 
The  New  Testament  or  our  Lord  and  Savvur  Jesua  Christ:  a^ 
cording  to  the  authorized  version.  The  Greek  and  En^iah  textt 
arranged  in  parallel  columns.  A  JNew  Edition,  with  the  additioB 
of  the  marginal  referenoea.  Cambridge,  at  the  Pitt  Preea,  18;nS. 
ISmo. 

For  this  beautifully  and  accurately  prirled  edition  of  the  Mev 
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ler 


Testament,  biblktl  •tudenti  tre  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Jamei 
ScaouEnKLD,  M.  A.,  Regiiu  Professor  of  Greek  i  who  states,  that 
**  The  only  variations,  introduced  into  this  edition  from  that  of 
Robert  Stephens,  1500,  (besides  occasional  changes  in  the  punctua- 
Sioii»  and  the  correction  of  manifest  typographical  errors,)  are  the 
following : — In  Matt  yL  24,  and  Luke  zvi.  14,  the  word  #i«^»va  is 
uniformly  printed  after  Griesbach  {  whereas  in  Stephens  it  varies 
bet^rcen  the  single  and  double  ^.  3.  In  MatL  zxiiL  13,  14,  the 
«irder  of  the  Terses  sm  inyerted,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  English 
venion.  9.  In  BCark  xiv.  19,  John  viL  9»  Romans  ziL  6^  xadctf  is 
uniformly  printed  as  one  woid,  which,  in  the  first  passage,  Stephens 
divides  into  two.  4.  In  1  Peter  iii  11,  the  words  dya^oif  (itny^^r** 
ive  retained,  though  omitted  in  Stephens's  edition  $  as  tliis  omission 
eppeers  to  have  been  purely  accidental,  contrary  to  all  M8S.  ver- 
'•MN18.  and  former  editions.  In  the  marginal  references,  which  are 
introduced  into  this  edition,  the  translations,  enclosed  between 
brackets,  are  those,  which  have  been  adQed  subsequently  to  1611, 
chiefly  by  Dr,  Blayney,  in  his  revision,  published  at  Oxford,  1769." 

62.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
dilefly  from  the  text  of  Mill,  with  copious  English  notes  ....  To 
which  are  annexed  a  Ghronok>gical  Harmony,  and  three  Indexes. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Taouoys,  M.  A.    London  1837,  Svo. 

For  an  account  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  see  the 
Chfiatlan  Remembrancer  for  February  1888,  (voL  xx.  pp.  66-70.) 

6a  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  with  the 
usual  Marginal  Relerenoes  and  Readings,  a  Marginal  Harmony,  or 
Concordaiioe  of  Words,  and  a  graduated  collection  of  various 
Reedinga  £rom  Griesbach.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Edward 
CaudwelLj  D.  D.    Oxford,  1837.    2  vols.  ISmo. 

64.  'H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.  Griesbach's  Text,  mf^  the  v»- 
fioiM  FsadingB  of  Mill  and  Bchoh.    London,  1837,  small  8vo. 

**  This  title-paee,  brief  as  it  is,  describes  the  work  very  well. 
It  gives  the  reader,  in  a  portable  form,  in  short,  the  readings  of 
three  well-known  texts  of  the  New  Testament  In  addition  to 
this,  Griesbach's  probable  readings  are  given  in  foot-notes;  and 
there  is  an  usefbl  and  compendious  aceount  of  the  various  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  prefixed,  together  with  a  harmony,'*  pre- 
senting some  features  of  difference  from  other  arrangements, 
.  **  chronological  and  other  useful  tables,  together  with  parallel  pas- 
sages given  in  the  margin.*'  Brief  prefaces  are  prefixed  to  each 
hook  I  and,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  use  this  edition 
Ibr  theological  purposes,  a  body  of  parallel  references  is  given  in 
the  margin  {  and  the  ftcility  <tf  comparison  is  much  increased  by 
observing  a  distinct  notation  for  parallels  of  single  pusages  or 
ideas,  and  for  those  ftimishing  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  same 
-events.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  admit  only  such  as  are  really, 
'and  not  merely  verbally,  parallel  passages.  *'The  work  is  well 
and  clearly  printed,  and  has  two  engravmgs,  a  coloured  fac-eimile 
specimen  of  the  Cotton  manuscript"  of  the  four  Gospels,  **  and  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  ciirtfM"  or  ordinary 
Greek  "  character."    (British  Magazine,  February,  1838,  vol.  xiii 

ABnXimA  TO    THB  XDITIOITS  OT  THX    STBO-XSTmAirOXLO     TXBp 

SIOV. 

Pii^36.eo^l.    Defefe  £iiei S8  to  82.  and  add 

2.  Libri  IV;  Regnm  Syro-Hexaplaris  Specimen  e  Manuscripto 
Pisrisiensi  Syiiace  edidit,  textum  Versionis  Alexandrine  Hexa- 
Ij^arem  restituit,  notiaque  illnstrsvit  Joeimee  Godotfredua  Hassx. 
Jena,  1782.  Svo. 

3.  Codex  Syriaoo-Hexaplarii  Ambmainno-Mediolanensis  edi- 
tna,  et  Latino  versos,  a  Matthso  Nomnxxe.  Londini  Gothomm, 
1787.  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL 

4.  Daniel,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  ex  Tetra- 
plis  desumptum.  Ex  codioe  Byro-Estranghelo  Bibliotheos  Am- 
brosianB  Byriaod  edidit,  Latino  vertit,  pnB&tione  notisqoe  illu»> 
Imvit,  Caroliis  Bvoatvs.    Mediolani,  1788. 4(0. 

5.  Gura  Hexaplarsa  in  Jobam,  e  Codice  Syriaoo-Hexaplari 
Ambrosio-MediolanensL  Scripsit  Henricua  Minnxu>omrr.  Yra^ 
tialavis,  1817. 4lo. 

6.  Psalmi,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpietiun,  qnoa  ex 
oodioe  Syn^Estrangfaelo  Bibliothecs  Ambrottana  Syriaoe  impri- 
aendoe  curavit,  Latino  vertit,  notisque  critida  iUtutravit,  Carolus 
BuoATVS.    Mediolani,  1820.  4to. 

7.  Codox  Syriaoo-Hexaplaris  Liber  Quartns  Regum,  e  codioe 
Parisiensi :  Isaiaa,  duodedm  Prophets  Minorca,  ProverUa,  Jobua, 
Canticum  Canticomm,  Threni,  Eodesiastes,  e  Codioe  Mediolan- 
ensL  Edidit  et  commentariis  illustravit  Henricos  MinnxLnoxpi . 
Berolini,  1885. 2  tonus,  4(o. 

The  first  part  or  volume  of  this  most  valuable  work  contains  the 
Syriac  Text ;  the  second,  the  critical  commentaries  of  the  learned 
uditor.  For  a  critical  sccount  of  Dr.  Middeldorpfs  work,  see  the 
Jonroai  des  Savans,  JuiUet,  1837,  pp.  422-427. 


COPTIC  vxmsioir. 


Page  26,  co^  2.    AfUr  last  line  hut  26.  add 

fi.  Psalterinm  Coptioe,  ad  codicum  fidem  lecenanit;  Leetionif 
varietatem  et  PsainiOB  Apocryphoa  Sahidici  Dialecto  conscriptoa, 
no  primum  a  G.  C.  Woidio  editoe,  adjecit  J.  L.  InxLu.  Berdini, 
1888.  Svo. 

6.  Duodedm  Prophetanim  Libros,  in  Lingua  ^gyptiaca,  vulgo 
Coptica  sen  Memphitica,  ex  Manuscripto  Parisiensi  descriptoe  el 
com  Manuscripto  Johannis  Lee,  J.  C.  D.  coUatos,  Latino  edidit 
Henricua  Tattax,  A.  M.  Oxonii,  1836.  8vo. 

7.  Testamentum  Novum  CopUco-Memphiticum  ex  M88.  Be- 
gi»  BibliothecB  Berolinenais  emendatum  i  M.  Sgxwaxtzx. 
LipeiflB,  1838.  4to. 


eOTBIG   TXRSIOir. 

Page^lS.eoL%.    After  laet  line  hut  95.  wBd 

6*.  nifilas.  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  Versionis  Gothica 
Fragmenta  qua  supersunt,  ed  fidem  Codd.  castigate,  Latinitate 
donate,  adnotatione  criticiL  instructa,  cum  Gloosario  et  Gramme- 
tied  Lingua  Gothica,  conjunctis  curis  ediderunt  H.  C.  de  Gabb* 
xfirz  et  Dr.  J.  Loibx.  VoL'  I.  Ahenburgi  et  Lipaia,  1836. 
4ta 

In  this  edition  are  comprised  all  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic 
Version  of  the  Bible  which  are  known  to  be  extant  They  are 
accurately  printed  from  the  best  MSS.  and  critical  editions,  the  va« 
rioos  readings  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  notes.  The  first 
volume  contains  all  the  fragments  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
are  prefixed  learned  prolegomena,  discussing  the  history  and  critical 
value  of  the  Gothic  Version,  and  the  various  MSS.  of  it  which  are 
preserved  in  different  libraries.  The  second  volume  wu  announced 
as  being  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  while  these  supplement* 
ary  pages  were  passing  through  the  press. 


AireiA-sAXOir  vbbsiov. 

Pe^29,coLU    After  loit  line  Ifut  19.  tM 

5.  Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antique  Latina  com  Paraphrui 
Anglo-fiexonicA,  partim  aduti  oratione,  partim  metric^  oompodti, 
nunc  primnm  e  Cod.  MS.  BibL  Regia.  Parisienais  deeomnCa, 
Edidit  Benjamin  Thobpb.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Acadenuco^ 
1835.  8vo^ 


BirOLIBH   PBOTISTABT  VEBSIOITS   OV  THB  BIBLB. 


"add 


Page  3i.eoLl.l£ne  9.    After  **  2.  TnrnAu'a 

(1.)  The  Newe  Teatamente.  m.b.xxvL  6va 

(2.)  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeetu 
Christ :  published  in  1526.  Being  the  first  translation  from  the 
Greek  into  English,  by  that  eminent  Scholar  and  Martyr,  Wil« 
liam  TTHnALx.  Reprinted  verbatim :  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Lifii 
and  Writings,  by  George  Offor.  Together  with  the  Proceedings 
and  Correspondence  H  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  T.  Mote,  and  Lord 
Cromwell.    London,  xncccxxxvi.  8vo. 

(3.)  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  By  William  TTirnAU,  the  Martyr.  The  original  Edi- 
tion, 1526,  being  the  first  vernacular  Translation  from  the  Greek ; 
with  a  Memoir  of  liis  Life  and  Writings.  To  which  are  annexed 
the  easential  variations  of  Coverdale's,  Thomas  Matlbew*a»  the 
Genevan,  and  the  Bishopa'  Bibles,  as  marginal  readings.  By  J 
P.  Dabney.    Andover  and  New  York,  1837.  Svo. 

The  London  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Tyndale's  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  in  1836,  is  very  neatly  executedi 
and  is  an  exact  reprint  of  an  unique  and  perfect  copy  m  the  j)os« 
session  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Academy  or  (College  at  Bris« 
to],  except  that  the  Roman  letter  has  been  employed,  with  a  view 
to  render  it  more  generally  useful.  The  woodcuts  and  ornamental 
letters  have  been  carefully  copied  from  the  original  volnme.  Aa 
imperfect  copy  of  Tyodale's  version  of  the  New  Testament  Is  pre* 
served  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Saint 
Paul's. 

The  Anglo-American  edition  is  edited  with  much  industry  and 
taste  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Dabney.  It  contains,  first,  a  reprint  of  the 
London  edition  just  noticed )  secondly,  the  essential  variations  of 
Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer's,  the  Genevan  and  Bishops'  Bi- 
bles, as  marginal  readings,  thus  presenting  a  complete  variomo 
edition  of  the  vemibular  versions;  and,  thirdly,  a  preface,  and  an 
interesting  memoir  of  the  martyr  Tyndale,  re-cast  from  the  memoir 
compiled  by  the  London  editor,  a  list  of  I'yodale's  Writings,  an 
account  of  the  early  vernacular  versions,  select  collations  of  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  Tyndale,  and  a  tabular  list  of  the  more 
common  distinctive  expressions  used  by  him.  (fiiblkal  Repository 
vol.  X.  p.  486.) 


Ite 
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ismov  01  laas  samm\  om  tbi  avthobims  xvoLztB  tkx- 

■lOV,  WITB  MASttlVAX  BBVBBftlirM  AVD  VAMALLUi  BIYBB- 
BBCKS. 

Pi^  40.  M^  3.    A/ter  fifie  S6.  wld 

A  nmilarexpficit  toitimony  to  the  aecuncj  of  the  modem  edi- 
doDS  of  the  Englkh  Bible  (aa  well  aa  to  ite  fidelity  aa  a  Terrion), 
haa  been  borne  in  the  United  Statea  of  America  (whither  Air. 
Cnrtia  had  emigrated),  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  apedally  appomted  at  New  Trnk,  in  order  to  compere 
tluMe  editiona  with  the  fao-aimile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  exe- 
cuted at  Oxford  in  1833,  and  with  other  Biblea  iaioed  daring  the 
>aat  three  oentaiiei.  The  report  of  that  committee  is  printed  in 
the  London  Chriatian  Obaerrer  for  November,  1888  (p.  699.)« 
from  which  the fiiUowing atteatatSon  ia  extracted: — "  While  it  haa 
been  foond  that  nomerona  Tariationa  exiat  between  the  early  and 
Jie  preaent  oopiea  of  the  Engliah  Bible,  it  is  auo  voubd  tbit 

TBIT  TXBTAIB  OBLT  TO  UBIXPOBTABT  PABTICULABi  ;  IVCB  AB 
CAFITAL  LXTTSBa,  C0X1CA8,  ITALIC  WOBOa,  XTC.  HOT  ArVXCTIBO 

TBB  axirsB."  ,,..** Little  motive  haa  been  preaented  to  make 
any  changea.  Thoae  which  have  been  made  were  of  trivial  im- 
portance, and  n^ally  for  the  purpose  of  return  ana  conformation 
to  the  early  oopiea.  7*bi8  ibtxbtioatiov  or  tbx  boabd  bas 
VLACXD  tbat  ibcoxpabablx  tbabslatiob  or  KiBo  Jaxxs 

OH   BIOBXB   OBOUBD    IB   TBBIB   K8TIXATIOB   TBAB    XVXB;  Ofuf 

their  hope  u,  thai  every  friend  of  divine  truth,  ueing  the  Engliah 
tongue,  wiU  aeek  to  gj*ord  that  trantlatian,  in  future,  from  all 
emendatunu.  No  Bible  among  any  people  haa  ever  had  auch 
away  over  ita  readen,  aa  that  now  referred  to ;  a  fact  to  be  ao> 
connted  for,  in  part  at  leaat,  by  the  wiae  principlea  on  which  i\ 
waa  made.  It  was  obtiouslt  PBxrABxn  ib  a  spibit  or 
Cbbibtiab  compromise,"  [more  correctly,  it  should  have  been 
aaid,  rAiBBKss,]  **a8  wxll  as  witb  obbat  abiutt  abb 
rAiTBruLBxaa.  It  waa  ao  made,  that  to  tiiia  day  aincere  lovers  of 
the  Bible,  of  every  religious  creed,  appeal  to  it  aa  authority." 

Page  41.  eoL  1.    After  Une  21.  add 

0.  The  Holy  Bible,  containmg  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  tha  common  version.  With  Amendments  of  the  Language. 
By  Noah  Wbbstbb,  LL.  D.  Newhaven  [Connecticat]  1833. 
8vo. 

This  professes  to  be  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  the  Received 
Tersioo  of  the  Bible.  The  **  Amendment  of  Language,"  may  be 
reduced  to  the  three  foUowiog  classes  :-^ 

1.  The  editor  has  corrected  acknowledged  errors  in  grammar. 
At  the  time  the  translation  was  made,  the  grammar  of  our  iao|nage 
bad  not  been  stndled  and  reduced  to  rules  and  principles  as  it  has 
since  been.  Such  errors,  he  has  thought,  might  be  rectified  without 
any  imputation  on  the  translators. 

S.  !n  the  place  of  words  now  entirely  obsolete,  or  so  changed  in 
their  signification  as  to  be  obscure  to  unlearned  readers,  he  has  in- 
serted words  more  clearly  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  trans- 
lators. 

3.  For  such  words  snd  phrases  as  offend  delicacy  the  editor  has 
sabsUtuted  othen,  equally  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  original, 
but  more  suited  to  the  existing  state  of  the  language. 

4.  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  passages,  on  which  different 
denominations  of  Christians  rely,  for  the  support  of  their  peculiar 
tenets. 

&  An  introduction  is  prefixed,  in  which  **  the  principal  altera- 
tions, made  in  this  edition,"  are  stated  and  explained.  Dr.  Web- 
ster's edition  is  neatly  printed  i  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum. — **  Those  who  make  use  of  this  edition  for 
reading  in  the  family,  while  they  will  rarely  be  conscious  of  any 
change  in  the  diction,  will  find  that  they  read  with  an  increased 
interest,  and  with  a  livelier  and  more  distinct  perception  of  6od*s 
Oracles."  (Christian  Spectator  for  December,  1833,  vol.  v.  p.  656. 
Newhaven.  [Connecticut]) 

10.  The  Treasury  Bible.  FiVsf  divinan  :  containing  the  au- 
thorised English  Veraion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  printed  in 
Bagster's  Polyglott  Bible,  with  the  same  copious  and  original  se* 
lection  of  references  to  parallel  and  illustrative  passages,  and  aimi- 
lariy  printed  in  a  centre  column.  Second  diviaion  containing  the 
Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowledge,  consisting  of  a  rich  and  copi- 
ous assemblage  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  parallel 
texts,  from  Canne,  Brown,  Blayney,  Scott,  and  others,  with  nu- 
Bieimxs  illustrative  notes.  London,  1836,  foolscap  8vo. ;  also  in 
aoe  volume  quarto. 

Of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  referred  to,  a  notice  will  be  found 
in  p.  21.  aufra.  The  quarto  copies  of  this  edition  of  the  English 
Bible  are  printed  on  fine  writing  paper,  with  lines  in  the  fabru:  of 

loe  paper,  for  receiving  manuscript  notes ''The  Treasury 

Bible  presents  the  most  complete  snd  attractive  apparatus  for  the 
attainment  of  a  thorough  textual  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  studious  and  devoot.''- 
tlc  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  334.) 

II.  A  Scriptural  Commentaiy  on  the  first  Epialle  GmiwBl  of 
Peter :  with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  profitable  nadan^  of 
Sciiptare.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Rinnu,  M.  A.    Loodoo,  1834. 

XniTlOBS  Of  TBB  AVTBOBISZO  BBOUBB  TXBBIOV,  TBB  TXZT 
OT  WBICB  IS  niTIDXS  IBTO  FABaeBAI»B8,  ACC^BBtBS  TO 
TBB   SVB/XCT. 

1.  The  Holy  Bible:  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testamenb^ 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  fi>nner  Tisoa- 
lations  diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  ronnwand  <if  King 
James  L,  arranged  in  paragraphs  andparaneliama,  wtA  philolagieal 
and  explanat/jry  annotations.  By  T.  W.  Coir,  D.  D.  Rector  of 
Christ^huTch,  Cambridge,  [New  England.]  Casnbndge  and 
Boston,  1834.  Svo. 

Upwards  of  thirty  year^  since,  John  Reeves,  Esq.  one  of  the 
Patentees  for  the  oflBee  of  King's  Printer,  publbhed  several  editaas 
of  the  authoriacd  veraion,  with  scholia  or  short  notes,  the  text  of 
which  in  the  historical  parts  was  printed  in  paragraphs  and  Iob{ 
lines,  and  the  poetical  parts  in  venes,  as  usnal.  A  duodecisao  co|if 
of  an  Oxford  unpression  of  Mr.  Reeves*s  text,  printed  in  182S, 
without  notes,  served  Dr.  Coit,  as  the  copy  for  preparing  his  edi- 
tion t  but  the  len^h  of  his  paragraphs  bemg  objected  to.  Dr.  C  hai 
divided  the  historical  books  into  paragraphs  of  conveniefit  length, 
regulated  by  the  subject  t  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, together  with  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  Zacha- 
rias  in  Luke  i.,  are  printed  in  parallelisms,  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  Hebrew  Poetry.  The  editor  has  bestowed  mock 
care  on  the  ounctaation :  in  some  Instances  be  bas  departed  frass 
tbe  received  text,  of  which  deviation  he  has  given  notiee  in  te 
vrry  brief  notes  which  he  has  furnished.  The  volume  is  vny 
neatly  executed. 

2.  The  Paragraph  Bible.  The  Hoiy  Bible :  containii^  Iks 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  translated  out  of  the  <Hrigiiial  tong«% 
and  vrith  the  foimer  Translations  diligently  compared  and  f»> 
vised,  by  his  Majesty's  special  command.  Arranged  in  Pbi»> 
graphs  and  Parallelisms.    Lond.  1838.  8vo. 

The  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  being  restricted  to  the  ciicD- 
lation  of  editions  printed  with  the  ordinary  divisions  of  cfaaptscs 
and  verses,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  (instituted  in  1799)  have 
conferred  upon  Bible-students  no  small  favour  in  reprinting  Dc 
Coit*s  edition  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  considerabis 
improvements  in  the  divuions  of  the  paragraphs,  and  with  addi- 
tional correction  and  revision.  The  marginal  renderings  are  printed 
at  the  foot  of  each  pare.  Beskies  collation  witb  the  beat  naoden 
editions,  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fint  editioa 
printed  ui  161 1  $  and  various  erron  in  punctuation,  &c,  which  bad 
crept  in  at  different  times,  have  been  discovered  and  removed.  la 
addition  to  these  correctioni,  the  editors  have  carefully  attended  to 
uniformity  in  printing,  especially  in  tbe  use  of  capiul  letters,  ia 
the  names  of  the  Deity,  snd  in  compound  words.  Tbe  typographi- 
cal execution  of  this  editioa  is  singularly  neat  and  accurate,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  her  Majesty's  Printen. 

8.  The  Holy  Bible :  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testamenl% 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  Trans* 
lations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  The  Text  of  die  ooni- 
mon  Translation  is  arranged  in  paragraphs,  such  as  the  oenss  re- 
quires ;  the  division  of  chaptera  and  verses  hang  noted  in  the 
margin  for  reference.  By  James  Nouass.  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1836.  12mo. 

▲xoLO-aoxTSH  Txasioira  of  the  acaipnmaa 
Page  43.  eoL  1.   Une  28.  add 
7.  A  New  Veraion  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  Notes  CrilKd 
and  Explanatory.    By  a  Catholic.    London,  1836. 8va 

The  author  of  this  anonymous  veraion,  whose  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Romish  tenet  of  tradition  is  clearly  announced  in  the  prefMS 
has  svailed  himself  of  various  critical  aids  in  the  execution  of  hi. 
work.  The  notes  are  not  of  a  controvenial  character.  **  Thei: 
object"  (as  the  author  has  truly  sUted  in  the  preface)  "  is  the  eln« 
cidation  of  obscure  passages,  or  tbe  explanation  of  national  cus 
toms,  or  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  trans 
later  to  differ  occasionally  from  preceding  interpretera."    (PrcL  p 

XX.) 


Txmsioirs  vx  ths  lahovaoxs  sfokxit  oh  ran  coimiran  m 

Kuaopx. 

Page  44.  col  2.    La$t  Une  but  17.  add 

An  accurate  revision  of  David  Martin's  re<;ension  of  the  FaKvei 

Bible,  executed  at  Paris  by  some  learned  Lutheran  clergynso, 

under  the  direction  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Luscombe,  cSaplsie 
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to  the  British  AmlM»ndor»  wu  iDDonncedulicing  in  the  press  while 
this  sheet  was  passing  tbrongh  the  press.  This  revision  has  heen 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  at  the 
Society's  expense,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Channel  (or  Norman}  Isles.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  render  this  revision  (which,  from  the  num- 
ber end  minuteness  of  its  corrections,  should  rather  be  called  a 
new  translation  than  m  revision),  an  accurate  and  elegant  version 
of  the  sacred  text 

Page  45.  eoL  2.  Une  10.    After  '*MeattX,**  add 

The  French  translation  of  M.  Eugene  de  Genonde,  from  the 
•acred  texts,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is  in  all  respects 
conformable  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  was  first 
published  at  Paris,  in  1820-24,  in  23  vols.  8vo.,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed.  This  translation  has  been  much  commended  in 
•ome  French  journals,  and  as  vehemently  criticised  by  others.  It 
1*9  however,  allowed  to  be  executed  in  elegant  French. 

Page  46.  eoL  1.  Line  47.  add 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  has  been  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Spanith  Ba$qne  or  Etcuara  dialect,  which  is  spoken  in  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava ;  and  also  in  the  Rommany 
or  GitanOf  or  Spanish  Gipsy  dialect.  This  last  mentioned  version 
was  made  by  a  benevolent  individual,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inte- 
VBtting,  singular,  and  degraded  race  of  people  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  who  are  very  numerous  in  s(Hne  parts  of  Spain.  Both  these 
versions  have  been  tupprnud  through  the  influence  of  the  popish 
clergy  of  Spain .' 

Page  47.  eo/.  I.    Une  49.  add 

A  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  modem  Greek  was 
completed  in  1837,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves,  M.A.,  with  the  aid 
of  the  learned  professor  Bambas,  director  and  professor  of  the  Greek 
Gymnasium  on  the  island  of  Syra. 

Page  47.  eoL  1.    Une  61.  add 

In  1838,  an  editbn  of  the  Wallachian  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished, from  a  copy  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  in 
the  province  of  Wallachias  it  consisted  of  four  thousand  copies. 
This  important  work  was  brought  out  by  permission,  and  at  the 
desire,  ^  the  hisho|»  of  WaUachia,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
gOTemor  of  tliat  principality. 

Page47.eoLl,    Laet  line  but  19.  after  ^^ dteeonUnued,'*  tM 

In  1838,  however,  an  accurate  version  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  at  Smyrna,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  B. 
Barker,  the  accredited  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Tamaxoirs  iv  thb  LAireuAess  sfokkit  xv  asia. 

Page  51.  co/.  1.    After  Une  68.  add 

IV.  In  the  Arakaneu,  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Burmese, 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament  liave  been  translated  and 
printed  from  time  to  time  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  have 
been  most  thankfully  received  by  the  native  Christians. 

Pefge6%.eoLl.    Last  Une  hmi  2  of  text,  eM 

The  entire  Takitan  Bible  was  printed  al  London  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Nott,  who  was  himself  a 

Principal  translator  of  it,  and  who  had  spent  forty  years  in  the 
*ahitan  Mission.  The  expense  of  the  translation  was  defrayed 
by  the  London  Missionaxy  Society.  Two  editions  of  the  Tahitan 
Bible  were  subsequently  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Socie^ ;  one  in  8vo. ;  the  other  in  ISmo.  (Thir^- 
fourth  Report  of  the  Bible  8ocie^,  p.  IxxzlL) 

5*.  Raroionga  Veretonu 

Te  Korero-Motn  ore  a  to  tatora  a  te  ora  a  Jesu  Mesia,  Kirithia 
i  te  Reo  Rarotongo.    Lonedona.  1836, 8vo. 

Raratonga  is  the  laij^est  and  most  populous  of  the  Hervey  Is- 
lands, a  croup  of  seven  islands,  from  five  to  six  hundred  miles  west 
of  Tahiti}  concerning  which  very  little  was  known,  until  they 
wore  visited  in  1823  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bourne, 
missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  by  whom  this  ver^ 
sion  was  made. 

6*.  New  Zealand  Version, 

The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  language 
spoken  in  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  by  tlie  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  It  was  printed  in  1835,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  (Thirty-fiist 
niport,  p.  Ixxiv.) 

VOPIBH  VnSIOHS  XV  TBX  KAXeVAOXS   OV  AVUCA. 

Page  M.  ooL  9.    Line  7,  after  **1833,''  add 

Ip  ^8^  ^e  ^vemment  of  Madagascar,  under  the  auspices  of 
^  Qwecn,  proscribed  Christianity,  and  ordered  all  Christian 


books  and  tracts  to  be  burnt  The  Christian  converts  have  beso 
most  cruelly  persecuted ;  and  all  further  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has  been  suspended.  (Thirty-second  Report,  pp.  Ixv.  Ixvi, 
Thuty-fburth  Report,  p.  IxxxviiL) 

Page  56.  co^  2.    Line  12,  after  ^Cape  Town"  add 

The  entire  New  Testament,  besides  great  part  of  tlie  Old,  has 
been  translated  and  printed  in  the  CafTre  langruage.  (Thirty- 
fourth  Report,  p.  Uxxix.)  And  in  1837,  MM.  Pelissier,  Arbous- 
set,  and  Casalis,  three  missionaries  of  the  French  Protestant 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  translated  and  printed  the  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  (besides  reading  lessons,  a  catechism,  hymns,  and 
prayera)  in  tlie  language  of  the  Bassoutoe,  a  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  Afirica  whose  very  name  was  unknown  in  Geo- 
graphy, until  they  were  discovered  by  the  enterprising  effi>rts  of 
the  Missionaries,  who  have  carried  Christianity  and  ctvilizatioa 
among  theoL  (L'Europe  Protestante,  No.  1.  Octobre  1838,  p. 
128.) 

Bjinxoirixs  ov  tbx  vour  gospels. 

Page  61.  col.  2.    After  line  41,  add 

33.  The  Four  Gospels,  exhibited  as  one  continued  Narrative, 
by  an  arran^ment  of  thoir  contents  in  parallel  columns,  accord« 
ing  to  the  due  order  of  events  recorded.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Cua- 
axT,  B.A.  London.  [1834.]  4to. 

The  advantages  which  this  unassuming  but  neatly  executed 
volume  possesses,  are  stated  to  be  the  following : — 1.  It  exhibits  at 
one  view  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  must  otherwise 
be  collected  from  four  separate  sources  ;  2.  It  distinguishes  the 
particular  portions  contributed  by  each  evangelist  towards  making 
up  the  whole  history :  3.  It  brings  under  comparison  the  variety  in 
statement,  which  the  evangelists  adopt,  in  recording  the  same 
transactions,  without  the  trouble  of  turning  continually  from  gospel 
to  gospel,  or  the  delay  of  transcribing  parallel  passages  for  the  con- 
venience of  Juxta^position. 

84.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  in  the  general  order 
of  Le  Clerc  and  Newoome,  with  Newcome's  Notes;  printed  from 
the  text  and  with  the  various  readings  of  Knappe.  The  whole 
revised,  and  the  Greek  text  newly  arranged.  By  Edward  Ro- 
Bivsov,  D.I>.    Andover  [Masaachusetts],  1834.  8vo. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  volume,  the  general  order  of  Le  Clere 
and  Arehbishop  Newcome  is  followed  in  the  divisions,  as  being 
upon  the  whole  judicious,  and  also  as  being  familiar  to  the  great 
body  of  theologians.  In  the  special  arrangement  of  the  text  of  the 
evangelists,  the  principle  adopted  is  that  of  Roediger,  in  his  Synop* 
sis  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  whole  of  Archbishop  Newcome^ 
notes  is  retained. 

35.  Synopsis  Quatuor  Evangeliomm  GrBco-Latina.  Exhibet 
Textum  Complutensem  com  variis  ex  collectione  Robert!  Sle- 
phani,  Chr.  Fr.  Matdiaei,  Jo.  Jac  Griesbach,  J.  M.  Aug.  Schols, 
ac  C.  Lacbmann,  lectionibos,  et  Vulgatam  Versionem  Latbiam, 
subjunctamqoe  Harmoniam  Latinam.  Edidit  J.  A.  Rotxb- 
xuirBT.    Passavii,  1835.  8vo. 

36.  A  Harmony ;  or.  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  Gospels, 
founded  upon  the  most  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  duratioii 
of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  and  exhibiting  the  succession  of  events 
in  close  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  two  Apostolical  Evan* 
gelists;  with  Dissertations,  Note%  and  Tables.  By  Lani  Caw 
pxKTia,  LL.D.  Bristol,  1835.  Svo.  Second  Edition,  1888* 
8vo. 

This  English  Harmony  was  printed  solely  for  the  suhscriben  to 
its  publication.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  and  close 
translation  of  the  origiiul  Greek :  the  concise  notes  are  sueh  as  the 
narration  or  the  rendering  required.  The  learned  author  adopts  the 
view  entertained  by  the  eminent  critic.  Dr.  Bentley,  viz. :  That 
our  Saviour's  Ministry  continued  something  beyond  two  passovers, 
that  is  one  whole  year  and  part  of  two  others.  From  Bentley  this 
opinion  was  communicated  to  Bishop  Hare,  and  by  him  to  Mr. 
Mann,  master  of  the  Charter-House,  who  not  only  defended  it  in 
his  Essay  on  the  true  yean  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ  (Lon* 
don,  1733.  8vo.  and  in  Latin,  in  1742. 8vo.),  but  also  constructed  a 
Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel-History  upon  this  prin- 
ciple s  upon  which  Dr.  Priestley  formed  his  Greek  and  English  Har- 
monies. The  same  opinion  appeara  to  havo  been  adopted  by  the 
late  learned  Regius  Divinity  Professor,  Dr.  Burton,  of  (hcfora,  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Fint  Century  (p. 
19.)  I  Dr.  Carpenter  has  prefixed  to  his  Harmony  four  elaborate 
Dissertations  i  1.  On  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry ;  8. 
On  the  structure  of  the  first  three  Gospels  in  relation  to  the  sncces- 
sion  of  events  in  our  Lord's  ministry;  3.  On  the  Political  and  Geo- 
graphical state  of  Palestine  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  | 
giving  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  districts  in  which  he  resided  or 
Journeyed  {  and  4.  On  the  succession  of  events  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  giving  an  outline  view  of  our  Saviour's  ministry. 
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wifk  s  tekelioo  of  notes  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
a  Ubular  view  of  the  Synoptical  Brningemeiit,  were 
itlj  pablbhed  in  n  tepante  volume,  intituled  **  Disterta- 
im  the  OoratiMi  of  oar  8a?ioQr*8  Ministry,  and  the  Chronolo- 
pal  Airangeoicnt  of  the  Gospel- Records. **  London,  1836,  8vo. 
TW  thiid  dkseitotion  is  particularly  valuable  and  instructive.  The 
mntt  aaaterial  alterations,  Iec,  in  the  secood  edition,  were  printed 
Mpantely  lor  tbe  posscssois  of  the  first  edition. 

97.  A  Greek  Haimooy  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes  for  tbe  use 
€f  Students  at  the  UiiiTenities.  By  thb  Rev.  R.  Chayxait,  B.A. 
LoodoD,  1836. 4Co. 

*■  This  is  a  remarkably  handsome  quarto  volume Mr.  Chap- 
man takes  MUrs  text ;  sllots  four  passovers  and  therefore  three 
yean  to  our  Lord's  ministry ;  differs  from  some  of  Mr.  Greswell's 
positions,  and  gives  reasons  from  Newcome  and  Townsend  i  and,  as 
to  Che  resorrectioB,  follows  West  He  has  arranged  a  work,  which 
li  Tery  convenient  for  ascertaining  the  verbal  parallelisms  without 
Imblt.  The  notes  show  a  degree  of  attention  and  industry,  highly 
creditable  to  the  author."    (British  Magazine,  July,  1836.  p.  69.) 

88.  A  Harmony  of  the  Goep^  being  a  Comparative  View  of 
the  diffisrent  statements  of  the  Four  Evangetiets ;  showing  where 
they  agree,  where  they  vary,  and  where  any  are  silent  To 
which  are  added  the  marginal  references,  illustrating  the  text, 
with  Indexea  and  Tables.  [By  William  Bxvirivo.]  London, 
1836.  ISmo. 

39.  The  Four  Ckispeis,  arranged  in  a  seriea  of  Tabolar  Paral- 
lels, on  a  new  principle.    [By  the  Rev. CBoucoirnXLXT, 

ILA.]    London,  1836.  royal  8vo. 

In  this  arrangement,  when  two  or  more  evangelists  speak  on  tbe 
same  subject  matter,  their  individual  testimonies  are  always  com- 
pleted in  the  same  page.  In  like  manner  where  similar  discourses 
took  place  at  different  periods,  they  are  placed  in  juxta*position, 
as  well  as  in  context;  but  with  indications,  which  prevent  the 
narrative  being  disturl)ed.  These  tabular  parallels  are  printed  with 
singular  neatness. 

40.  The  Gbspel  Harmonised,  with  Notes  and  Reflectionsi,  ex>- 
planatocy,  experimental,  and  practical,  chiefly  by  Adam  Claike, 
LL.D.  ;  arranged  firom  the  best  authoritiea.  By  Samuel  Durx. 
London,  1836. 8vo. 

41.  A  Harmony  of  the  Goapels,  arranged  for  daily  reading 
through  the  year,  according  to  Greswell's  Harmonia  Bvangelica; 
with  other  information  calculated  to  render  profitable  the  reading 
ci  the  New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  Jodiua  Fawoxtt,  A.B. 
London,  1836.  ISmo. 

43.  DiateMaron ;  or,  the  History  of  our  Lord  Jesna  Christ, 
compiled  from  the  Four  Gospels,  according  to  the  authoriMd  ver- 
sioD.    Oxford,  1837.  8vo. 

The  method  adopted  bv  Professor  White  in  his  Greek  Diatetsa- 
ron,  is  generally  followed  in  this  beautifully  printed  workf  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  MACBuna,  D.C.L.  and  Principal  of 
Magdalen  BmM,  Oxford.  The  text  and  punctuation  are  strictly 
Uiose  of  the  authorized  version :  references  are  given  in  the  mar- 
pn,  on  one  side,  to  tbe  place  from  which  each  passage  is  taken ; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr.  Blayney's  references  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  are  collected  from  all  the  four 
Gospels.  Various  readings  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page  from 
the  most  esteemed  paraphrases. 

43.  Lectures  explanatory  of  the  Diateasaron ;  or,  the  History 
of  our  Lovd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  finom  the  Four 
Gospels  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  Narrative.  [By  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  MAcnnini,  D.C.L.]    Oxford,  1635. 8vo. 

These  Lectures  are  designed  for  students,  who  have  neither  lei- 
•ure  nor  opportunity  to  consult  many  commentaries :  **  the  remarks 
an  more  irequently  explanatory  than  devotional."  They  are  de- 
rived from  the  best  and  most  approved  commentators,  and  are  most 
valuable  helps  to  the  student,  who  may  peruse  either  the  Greek 
Diatessaron  of  Professor  White,  or  the  English  Diateasaron,  noticed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

*  *  In  giving  the  foregoing  account  of  the  principal  Harmonies 
which  have  been  published,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  fairly  to 
describe  the  plan  and  objects  of  each.  To  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  chronological  arrangements  of  different  Harmonies 
would  require  a  volume. 


■Arnxomxa  ot  thx  xpistlbs. 


Page  62.  eoL  2.    Ltut  Une,  add 

ft.  Harmonia  Paulina :  being  au  arrangement,  in  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  of  the  complete  Scheme  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Practice,  contained  in  the  several  Epistles  of  8t  PaoL  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Lathax,  M.A.    London,  1837.  8vo. 

This  very  valuable  work  (the  title  of  which  folly  expresses  its 
design)  is  an  attempt  to  compile  a  full  system  of  Christian  Faith 
aid  Practice  by  an  arrangement  of  St  Paul*s  Epistles  in  a  conti- 


nuous context ;  the  object  being  to  sum  up,  and  exhUrit  is 
view  the  ^rfect  Christian  character,  in  the  same  words,  in  which 
St.  Paul  has  from  time  to  time  exhibited  its  detached  featiues.' 
(^Introd.  p.  1.)  In  the  prusccution  of  this  design,  tbe  author  tkas 
judiciously  thrown  into  an  Appendix  all  those  parts  of  tbe  seFcral 
epistles,  which,  being  addressed  exclusively  to  a  particular  church 
or  individual,  are  not  contained  in  the  Harmony.  Ue  has  then  coo' 
densed  together  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  ase 
related  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  sixteen  continuous  discourses  ia 
as  many  chapters  ;  which  treat  on  our  Christian  calling  ;  on  Caith  j 
on  faith  in  God  the  Fathers  faith  in  God  the  Son, — ^the  atoncmeDi 
of  his  death,  and  our  justification  through  his  merits  only, — ^kis 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  return  to  judgment ;  faith  In  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  our  sanctificatioo  by  him  alone;  on  onr  doty  lo 
God  i  the  social  duties  ;  the  personal  duties  of  tbe  believer  s  Chris- 
tian love  or  charity  \  Christian  hope ;  the  Church  of  Chxiwl  and  sis 
two  Sacraments  (  the  corruption  of  its  doctrines  and  diaeipliBe, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  The  paasagcs  fraai 
the  Pauline  Epistles  are  given  in  the  words  of  the  autboiiMl  ver- 
sion ;  and  to  the  whole  the  author  has  prefixed  a  well-written  in- 
troduction explanatory  of  the  plan  of  hu  work. 


AFOCXTPHAL   BOOKa. 

Page  67.  co^  1.    After  Kne  6.  add 

11*.  Enoch  Restitutus;  or,  an  Attempt  to  aeparate  fn»B  thfr 
Bodes  of  Enoch  the  Book  quoted  by  8t  Jade.  By  the  Bev.  B. 
MuuBAT.    Dublin  and  London.  1836. 8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  first  **  that  there  is  internal 
evidence  of  a  more  ancient  book  in  combination  with  the  apocry- 
phal Books  of  Enoch.  The  jnore  ancient  book,  Mr.  Murray  thinks, 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  as  he  endeavours  to  show :  and  ha  after- 
wards collects  the  internal  evidence  to  the  point  of  the  cjusteoee 
of  an  ancient  book.  Of  the  bookii  which  are  combined  with  it,  Mr. 
Murray  agrees  with  Archbishop  Laurence,  in  attributing  one  (that 
which  contains  the  Jewish  History)  to  an  early  period  of  the  reign 
of  Herod  i  and  be  thinks  that  which  relates  to  astronoany  probably 
to  be  the  more  ancient  The  varieties  of  style  ia  vartous  parts  of 
the  whole  composition  betray  different  tongues ;  and  the  obacuiity 
of  some  of  tbe  fables  in  the  historical  one  show  that  it  camiot  be 
earlier  than  tbe  date  assigned.  In  that  which  he  conceives  to  be 
the  ancient  book,  there  is  no  trace  of  rabbinical  interpretatioa, 
such  as  might  be  expected,  at  all  events,  after  tbe  eeoond  centuy  ( 
tbe  coincidence  of  its  pages  with  those  of  Scripture  is  remarkably 
characterixed  by  a  want  of  previous  knowledge  of  those  passages 
which  have  similar  meaning.  The  whole  work  disphys  much 
learning,  research,  and  diligeut  inquiry.**  (British  Magazine,  July, 
1836.  p.  67.) 

Page67.eoL^.  After  the  la»t  Kne,  »dd 
6.  Acta  Apoetolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Greece  ex  Codd.  PaiiBen- 
aibua,  et  Latine  ex  Codd.  Goelpherbytanis.    Nunc  primum  edita, 
et  annotationibas  illustrate,  a  Joazme  Garolo  Thilo.    Pferticula 
L  n.    Hals  Saxonum,  1838. 8vo. 


iXTnosucTxova  to  tsi  qui  Airn  jrxw  TisTAjaavTs. 


Page76.eoL2.    LatiUne  huiU.  after  **  hook  of  PmUms,"  M 
14.  Introdnction  to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  ffi- 
ble,  by  C.  E.  Stowx,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  I^ne 
Seminary,  Cincinnati.  [Ohio],  Vol.  L    Cincinnati,  1835, 8vOb 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  facts  most  necessary  to  be  known,  preparatory  to  tbe 
critical  study  of  the  Scripture.  The  subjects  discussed  are,  Divine 
Revelation,  the  language  in  which  it  is  given,  and  its  peculiarities 
in  respect  to  interpretation  t— the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  a  vindication  of  it  from  objections  s — the  origin  and  early 
progress  of  alphabetic  writing ;  the  authenticity  and  character  of  the 
Ciospels  ; — the  genuineness  and  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  | 
—Hebrew  and  Pagan  Prophets  contrasted  t^the  doctrine.  Scrip- 
tural idea  and  proof  of  inspiration  {--^nd  miracles.  A  second  vo- 
lume was  snnounced,  which,  if  published  in  America,  has  not  yet 
reached  this  country.  It  was  to  contain  **  a  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  Manuscripts  and 
critical  editions,  and  a  particular  introduction  to  each  of  the  re- 
matning  books  of  tbe  Bibles  similar  to  those  given  in  the  fint  vo- 
lume to  the  Pentateuch,  tbe  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse."  In  the 
arrangement  of  topics,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  adopt  that 
method,  by  whieb  tbe  discussion  of  each  preceding  subject  will 
throw  most  lij^t  on  the  succeeding,  and  tbe  greatest  clearness  srill 
be  secured  with  the  least  repetition.^ 

Page  71.  eoL  2.    Laai  line  hut  32.  add 

4*.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Tertament* 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Hue.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  D.  Foodkk, 
Jun.;  with  Notes  by  Profesaor  Stuart  Andover  [MaMachoaetts], 
1837.  8vo. 

An  excellent  translation,  which  in  every  respect  is  preferable  te 
that  of  Dr.  Wait 
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5*.  IntrodncttOD  G^n^nle  auz  LiTres  du  Nou^eaa  Testament 
Par  OinNaiMDo  ^rxtaam,  d-devant  Piofeaaear  de  TEede  da  Th^ 
lOgio,  d  Geneve  at  Pari%  1837.  8to. 

This  is  a  pottboraoiis  publication,  printed  from  the  manoscript 
notes  taken  by  M.  Steiger't  pupils,  at  the  time  he  delivered  bis 
lectures.  The  present  work  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  author  gives  a  summary  of  the  most  recent  researches 
concerning  the  New  Testament,  and  developes  some  new  ideas, 
without  entering  into  certain  details,  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
atitute  a  complete  intnoduction.  Still  the  fragments,  of  wbieii  this 
volume  consists,  contain  most  valuable  information  concerning  the 
history  of  the  canon  and  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 

TmjEATiaia  ov  bacbsd  cBinciaM. 

PagtlXeoLt.    Last  Une  but  U.  9AI 

8*.  An  Elementary  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Critidam,  In- 
terpretation, and  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  delivered  at 
Bristol  College,  in  the  years  1832-88.  By  W.  D.  CoirTBiARX, 
M.A.  London,  1834. 18ffio.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  1836. 
ISmo. 

Page  75.  eoL  2.    Last  Une  but  16.  add 

57*.  An  Examination  of  the  Ancient  Orthography  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Original  State  of  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Part  L  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Writing. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Wall,  D.D.    London,  1836,  royal  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  elaborate  treatise  is  te  show  that  Alphabetic 
writing  was  a  divine  revelation,  given  for  a  most  worthy  purpose. 
For  an  outline  of  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  he  has  eata^ 
blished  his  point,  see  the  British  Magizine  tot  January,  1836,  pp. 
64.65. 

TBBATfSXa  OH   TBI  DISPimD   CLAVSXB   XIT    1  lOHV   T.  7.  8. 

Page  82.  coil  2.    After  "  venCy"  line  ^8,  bM 

48.*  Two  Letters  on  aome  parts  of  the  Controversy  eonoem- 
ing  1  John  V .  7. ;  containing  also  an  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
the  first  Latin  Yenion  of  Scripture,  commonly  called  the  Italic 
By  Nicholas  Wisskav,  D.B.    Rome,  1835.  8vo. 

These  letters  were  first  published  in  this  country,  in  the  third 
Tolume  of  the  [Roman — ]  Catholic  Magazine.  On  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  of  the  Latin  Bible  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  thinks  as  old  as  the  seventh 
century.  Dr.  W.  arguas  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
INited  clause  in  1  John  V.  7, 8.  The  reader  will  find  some  acute 
strictures  on  his  theory  in  the  Appendix  to  Br.  Wright's  translation 
of  Seller's  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  pp.  633—660. 

49.  Br.  Wiseman  on  1  John  V.  7, 8.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
.HvTaax.  [In  the  British  Magaiine,  vol.  v.  pp.  702— 707.]  Lon- 
don, 1834.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Anther  of  this  communication  is  also  the  writer  of  nu- 
merous papers  bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7,  8.* 
which  ara  printed  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  vo* 
lumes  of  the  British  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Vindication 
of  the  early  Parisian  Press.*' 

60.  MarHni  Augustini  Scholz.  Diatribe  brema  in  locum  1 
Joannie  V.  7,  8.  [In  Vol.  U.  pp.  132,  133.  of  his  Critical  Edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament]    Lipsie,  1836. 4to. 

51.  Three  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Br.  Scholz,  Editor  of  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  Lips.  1836,  on  the  Contents  of  his 
Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  the  Bishop  of  Salbbuiy  [Thomas 
BuBosss,  B.D.]    Southampton,  1837.  8vo. 

These  letters  have  not  been  published  for  sale ;  they  were  printed 
for  private  distribution  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  decease  of 
their  learned  and  venerable  author,  who  advocated  the  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  clause,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  against  it, 
which  had  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Scholz. 


is  ^ven  in  Vol.  I.  p.  276.)  is  reasonably  di«)0ted.  Sir  F.  Madden 
is  inclined  to  regard  it,  together  with  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris  (No.  I.),  and  another  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  Canons  at  2i^ 
rich,  as  the  labour  of  the  students  in  the  school  established  }xj 
Aleuine,  in  the  monasteiy  at  Tours,  but  superintended  by  Aleuioe 
himself.  Consequently,  it  muat  have  been  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century.  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  it  is  an  inH 
portent  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in 
1  John  V.  7,8.,  which  is  wonting  in  this  manuscript,  as  it  is  in  all 
the  most  ancient  MS8.  of  the  Vulgate  version,  containing  the  entire 
New  Testament  Sir  F.  Madden  is  of  opinion  that  the  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum  has  superior  claims  to  be  considered  as  the 
copy  presented  by  Aleuine  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  It  waa 
purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Page  83.  eol  2.    Last  line,  add 

80.  Ledionea  Alexandrine  et  HebiaicsB,  sive  de  emendando 
textu  Veteria  Testamenli  Qnsci  Septoaginta  Interpretum  et  inde 
Hebraicow    Scripait  Jo.  Theophilus  Plusgbkz.    Bonna,  1837 
8vo. 

31.  De  Psalterii  Syriaci  Mediolanensis,  i  Cajetano  Bugati 
editi  peculiari  indole,  ejusdemque  usu  critico  in  emendando  texta 
Psalterii  Gr»ci  Septuaginta  Interpretum.  Scripsit  Jo.  Thei^ihiliii 
PLuacBXX.    Bonne,  1835. 8vo. 


TUATISXS   OV  AHCIXITT  TIESIOira. 

Page  83.  coL  1.    After  Une  16.  add 

13*.  [Letters  on]  Alcutne'a  Bible,  in  the  British  Moseam.  By 
Sir  Frederick  Maddbh,  Knt    London,  1836.  8vo. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  royal  and  national  libraries  of  Europe,  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  any  complete  description  of  them  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. These  letters  of  Sir  P.  Madden,  who  is  principal  keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  were  first  printed  in  the  6en- 
tleman^  Magazine  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1836; 
and  they  deniand  a  notice  in  this  place  on  account  of  the  erudite 
bibliographical  description  which  they  contain  of  one  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Veraion  which  is  extant  Whe- 
ther the  MS.  in  question  was  actually  the  autograph  of  Aleuine, 
(of  whose  critical  recension  of  the  Vulgate  Version  a  brief  notice 

Vol.  XL  4P 


BSBBSW  BnJLMXXBM  WITB  POIHTS. 

Page  87.  eol.  1.    Last  line  but  12.  add 

25.  An  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar :  to  which  is  added  a 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Sentences,  with  a  Lexicon  and  References 
to  the  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Willis,  M.A.  London, 
1834. 8vc. 

26.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language :  with  a  brief  Chrea- 
tomathy  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  George  Bush,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  New  York  City  Uni- 
versity.   New  York,  1835.  ISmo. 

27.  Hebrew  Grammar,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Scho(4s  and 
Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Christopher  Leo.  Cambridge 
and  London,  1836. 8vo. 

28.  A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  laaac 
NoxoHxixxa,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental 
Langnagea,  and  acting  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Umversity  at 
the  City  of  New  Yorii.    New  York,  1838.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  most  elaborate  and  philosophical  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the 
English  Language.  Vol.  1.  in  two  books,  treats  on  Orthoepy  and 
Orthography,  and  on  Etymology.  Vol.  II.  contains  the  Syntax  and 
a  grammatical  Analysis  of  select  portions  of  the  Scriptures  of  pro- 
l^resslve  difficulty,  including  those  portions  which  are  usually  read 
m  the  Collegiate  Institutions  of  America.  The  typographical  exe- 
cution is  singularly  neat  and  correct 

Page  88.  eoL  1.  Last  line  ^  7.  add 
21*.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  Geo.  Henry  Aug.  Ewald.  Translated  firom  the  laat 
Edition,  and  enriched  vrith  later  additiona  and  improvements  ot 
the  auUior,  by  John  NicaoLsoir,  A.B.  [Gottingen :  printed.] 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

'*  It  is  a  valuable  stock  of  Hebrew  Criticism  in  our  language." 
(British  Afagazine,  March,  1836.  p.  307.) 

Page  88.  eoL  1.    Last  line  but  5.  add 

23.  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  apprendre  la  Langue  HebraHqne 
Par  M.  Fraitk.    Paris,  1834.  8vo. 

24.  Hebraisches  Elementarbuch  von  B.  Wilhelm  Gxsxviirs. 
Halle,  1834.  2  vola.  8vo.  Eleventh  Edition. 

The  numerous  editions  through  which  this  work  has  passed, 
attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  Germany.  Vol.  L 
treats  on  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar ;  and  Vol.  II.  contains 
extracts  from  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  notes. 

After  the  preceding  notices  of  Geaenius's  and  Ewald's  Grammars 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  had  been  printed  off,  the  following  Trea- 
tise, was  published,  containing  strictures  on  the  principles  up^n 
which  their  works  are  composed,  and  which  are  followed  by  Dr« 
Puerst  in  bis  new  edition  of  BuxtorTs  Hebrew  Concordance,  viz.— > 

24*.  \r\vin  ifiv  [sePH^R  jmhuruit.]  laagoge  in  Grammati- 
cam  et  Lexicographiam  Lingua  Hebraicas  contm  Guil.  Gresenium 
et  Hen.  Ewaldum  ;  anctore  Francisco  Bilitzschio.  Grimme, 
1838.  8vo. 

This  volume  also  has  a  second  title : — *<  Jesurun  t  sive  Prolego- 
menon in  Concordantias  Veteris  Testament!  k  Julio  Fuerstio  editas 
Libri  tree.*  auctore  Francisco  Delitzsciiio.  Griojnae,  1833.** 
8vo. 

25.  Grammaire  Hebralque,  preo^^  d*nn  Prkis  HistoriqiM, 
sur  la  Langae  Hebralque.  Par  S.  Przibwxrk  Geneve  el 
Paris,  1838.  8vo. 
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Mont.  Pnifweik  !•  pvufMtor  of  Hebrew  »t  the  Tbeologictl 
8ehool  of  GeneTti  who,  haYioc  been  reiy  socccstAil  in  imparting 
•  knowledge  of  that  languace,  has  published  by  special  request  the 
ejrstem  of  Grammar  adoptedby  him.  He  professes  to  have  derived 
■lost  aid  from  ttie  Grammar  of  Rod.  Stier,  which  to  minnteness  of 
detail  adds  the  greatest  precision  and  the  most  logical  order.  His 
work  comprises  within  a  short  compass  the  ncoessaiy  elements  of 
Hebrew  Grammar.  Part  L  treats  on  the  Hebrew  Letters  and  Vowel 
Points  I  Part  IL  on  rerbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  particles;  and 
Part  lU.  on  Syntax.  Copious  paradigms  are  given  of  the  Verb  and 
Koun.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed  a  concise  historical  sketch  of  the 
Shemitic  Languages  in  general,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Languace  in 
partiailar,  inclucung  a  special  notice  of  the  labours  of  the  Buaor- 
Itei. 


UBBIW  eBAXMABi   WITBOnT  VOTXTi. 

Page  89.  ooL  1.    After  Anc  84^  add 

18.  Elements  of  Hebrew  €hrammar  and  Extmcto  from  the  He- 
brew Bible.    By  David  Scot.    Edinbargh,  1884. 

In  1826  the  fame  author  published  at  Edinburgh  in  8vo. «  A  Key 
to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,*'  and  in  1828  *<  A  Key  to  the  Books  of 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon  $"  in  which 
all  the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  these  books  are  explained,  ana- 
lysed, and  traced  to  their  roots,  chiefly  in  the  Hebrew  itself,  but 
occasionally  also  in  its  kindred  dialects  i  with  preliminary  disserta- 
tions and  copious  indexes. 

14.  A  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptarea :  being  an  explanation  of 
every  word  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs.  To  which  ia  prefixed 
a  short  but  oompendioua  Hebrew  Grammar  without  pointa.  By 
the  Rev.  Jamea  PnoastB,  A.M.    London,  1838. 8vo. 


CHALDXi  exAXxima. 

Page  89.  eoL  8.    After  line  41.  add 

7.  Ghranunatre  Chaldalque,  tant  ponr  le  Chald^  de  la  BiUei 
qae  pour  eelni  dee  Thargoiunim,  par  G.  B.  Wmsm,  Traduit  de 
TAllemand  par  Aug.  Pallet    Gen^e  et  Paris,  1886. 4to. 

4    6.  OXAmCAB  01  TBS   aAXABlTAB  LAKftVAftX. 

t.  InstiUitionca  Lingua  SamaritaiUB,  ex  antiquiasimia  monu- 
mentia  emts  et  digestn,  int^giis  paradigmatum  tabulia  indidbua- 
que  adoraatsK.  Quibus  acoedit  uhieatomatkia  Samaritana,  max- 
imam  Geneaeoa  partem  et  aelecta  reliquomm  Pentatuchi  librorum 
e^Mta  oomplectens,  notia  eritida  exegeticia  iUuatratn  et  gloasaiio 
looupletata,  a  Friderico  ULaxAXXo.    Lipais,  1887.  Svo. 

A  well  digested  introduction,  contams  a  compendious  account  of 
the  Samaritans  and  their  religious  tenets.  This  is  followed  by  a 
treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  langua^,  to  which  are 
annexed  the  principal  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  together  with 
select  extracts  from  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  co- 
pious glossary,  and  exegetical  ootea.  It  is  the  moat  eopbus  and 
comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  language  which  as 
extant 


HXBBXW   LIXICOXa   WITB  POIXTS. 

PageH9.coL%,    Last  Une  but  %i.  eM 

3*.  Davidia  Kixcaii  Radicum  Liber:  sive  HebnBum  Bibli<^ 
nm  Lexicon.  Textu  denuo  reoognitD,  interpunctione  distincto, 
Bibliorum  lode  ad  capitum  et  versuum  numerum,  et  Rabbinorum 
ad  tractatum  et  paginarum  tituhim  accurate  dtatis,  Elis  Levita 
edditamentis  uncorum  aigno  separatia,  variis  lectionibus  additis, 
Tocibua  Arabicis  et  Romania  in  genuinam  Scriptnram  restatutis,  de- 
nique  gloasario  Grammaticorum  Vocabulorum  adjecto,  ediderunt 
F.  8.  LsBBicBT,  et  Jo.  H.  R.  Biissxthak.  Para  L  Berolini, 
1837.  4to. 

P£^91.eoAl.    Laat  line  but  U.  9dd 

%i,  A  Hebrow  and  English  Lexicon,  containing  all  the  Worda 
ef  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Ghaldoe  V^orda  in  Daniel,  Ezra, 
end  the  Targnma,  and  also  the  Taknudical  and  Rabbinical  Words 
derived  from  them.    By  Selig  NiwicAx.    London,  1834.  8vo. 

25.  A  Complete  Hebrew  and  English  Critical  and  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary  on  a  new  and  improved  plan  ...  By  W.  L.  Rot. 
New  York,  1837.  large  Svo.  or  small  folio. 

This  dictionary  "appears  to  have  been  undertaken  on  no  settled 
principle  whatever}  while  its  entire  execution  betrsjrs  a  degree  of 
eanlessness  unpardonable  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  and,  what  is  of  still 

Cler  consequence,  an  almost  total  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  Shem- 
languaees  in  general,  but  even  of  the  first  principles  of  Hebrew 
Gnmmar.  In  short,  the  book,  instead  of  being  an  acquisition  to 
Oriental  philoh)gy,  will  prove,  if  not  cast  at  once  into  its  merited 
obscurity,  a  reproach  to  the  literary  character  of  the  country  which 
produced  it"  (American  Biblical  Repository,  April,  1838,  p.  490.) 
Bee  also  a  copious  analysis,  with  a  similar  condemnation  of  this 
work,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1838,  pp.  487-632. 


§  8.  Bveuea  abb  bxbbbw  ixxicexe, 

Pagen.eoLU    losflme  6ci<  20.  add 

1.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.  To  whidi  ia  annexed  e 
Liat  of  En|[^  end  Heteew  Words,  the  expressione  end  Bean. 
inga  of  whu^  appear  to  be  the  aame  in  both  langmgee.  By  Seig 
Nbwmab.    London,  1832.  Svo. 

2.  An  English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon.  To  which  ia  added  a 
Selection  of  Proper  Namea  occuniog  in  Scripture  smd  ia  the 
Rabhinical  writings.    By  Michael  Joaxna*    Londflw,  183S..8vow 

<*  This  book  is  one  of  a  kind,  which  we  did  not  poescas  in  this 
country  before.  Other  Lexicons  contain  only  the  Hebrew  word^ 
and  the  English  or  Latin. ...  As  a  help  to  Hebrew  compositioB,  it 
must  be  highly  valued."  (Britiah  Bfagaxine,  voL  tL  p.  311.)  See 
also  the  Congregational  Magaaine,  March,  1835.  p.  183. 

eBAXXABa  or  TBB  BXW  TXaTAXBBT. 

Page  91.  eoL  fL    Laeilnu but  IB,  eOd 

4*.  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Teatament  Dialect.  By  Moaa 
Stuabt,  Profeaaor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Scoa* 
nary,  Aiidover.    Andover,  1834.  Svo.    London,  1888.  Bra, 

A  Grammar  of  the  dialect  peculiar  to  the  New  Teetament  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  who  would  critically  study  its  original  laDgasfpi: 
and  this  work  of  Professor  Stuart  will  supply  the  atodeat  ynlk 
every  information  which  be  can  desire  on  this  subject.  After  a 
short  account  of  the  Greek  dialects  and  of  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  New  Teatament  Greek,  the  avtbor  treats, 
in  the  two  first  parts,  on  letters  and  their  forms,  and  on  giamaiatieal 
forms  and  flexions.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  oeciipied  with 
the  syntax  t  consjdenble  space  is  appropriated  to  the  Greek  artiele. 
This  portion  of  Professor's  Stuart's  work  was  reprinted  at  £diii- 
burgh,  and  forms  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet.  The 
results  of  the  investigations  of  Winer,  Passow,  Bottasaaa,  aad 
other  distinguished  Greek  grammarians,  are  here  given,  toother 
with  those  of  the  author  himself.  Thia  Grammar  eompletely  so- 
persedes  that  of  Winer,  of  which  an  account  is  given  u  page  9h 
The  London  reprint  is  beautifully  and  aoeorately  cxecniea ;  the 
quotattons  from  the  Greek  Testament  and  from  the  daaaic  anthsn 
have  all  been  verified  s  and  various  ^ypogr^»hical  cnoia  have  beee 
carefully  corrected. 

£XXIC0B8   TO   TBB   BXW  TXaTAJaBTT. 

Page  93.  eoL  2.    After  Une  6.  add 

Dr.  Robinson's  improved  Lexicon,  on  the  beais  of  WaU%  Gbv^i 
PkUologica  Novi  Testanunti  having  been  out  of  print  for  aoiae 
years,  the  learned  author,  in  1836,  published  the  new  and  very 
important  Lexicon  which  is  noticed  in  the  following  paragraph  t^> 

18*.  A  Greek  and  Engiish  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  By 
Edward  Robibsob,  D.D.  Boston,  1886,  royal  8vuu  Lodn, 
1837,  8vo.    Edinburgh,  IS37.  Svo. 

This  truly  valuable  Lexicon  contains  the  results  of  the  leaned 
author's  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  all  preceding  lexieogiaphcn 
of  the  New  Testament :  the  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  tike  pfaa 
which  he  has  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials.  Ths 
etymology  of  each  word  is  ^ven,  so  far  aa  it  appertaina  to  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  oceasiooally  to  the  Latin.  To  each  word 
is  assigned  its  primary  signification,  whether  found  in  the  New 
Testament  or  not;  and  then  the  author  deduces  from  it  all  the  sig- 
nifications which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  In  this  portion  of 
the  work  he  has  bestowed  much  attention,  in  bringing  out  to  view 
the  force  of  the  prepositions  in  composition.  FurtMr,  tlie  difEeraet 
forms  and  inflections  of  words  are  exhibited,  ao  fsr  aa  aecBcd 
proper  in  a  lexicon  $  and  the  usage  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Ts^ 
tament  is,  in  all  cases,  illustrated  by  references  to  the  Septuaoat, 
and  the  other  Greek  versions,  as  well  as  to  the  writinics  ofPbUs 
and  Josephus,  and  to  the  writers  in  the  common  or  latei  idioB  of 
the  Greek  language.  So  far  as  the  limits  of  a  lexicon  permit,  s^ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  interpretation  of  diflicult  passagcis 
and  in  each  article  a  reference  is  given  to  every  passage  otths 
New  Testament  where  every  word  is  found ;  thus  rendering  tks 
Lexicon,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  concordance  to  the  New 
Testament 

The  London  edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  BhM»* 
field;  and  the  Edinburgh  edition  by  the  learned  Helleeist,  lir; 
Solomon  Negris,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dvncan.  Both  editors  pro* 
fees  to  have  corrected  numerous  errata,  which  had  unaroidably 
crept  into  the  original  work :  and  the  additicnt  which  they  have 
made  f  sometimes  correcting,  at  others  modifying  the  author^  state* 
ments)  are  printed  between  brackets.  The  British  reprinti  are  as 
cheap  as  they  are  beautifully  executed ;  and  Dr.  Robinson's  work 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament  which  has  ever  been  published. 

OBAXXABa  ABB    DIGTIOBABIXa    OV  TBB  SXBIAC,  JBABIO,  ABB 

BOTPTiAB  LAxeuAexa. 
Page  95.  eoL  3.    Latt  line  but  35.  add 
18.  Elements  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  Rabbiniedl 
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Omnimu.    fiy  Joho  G.  pALrmiTy  DJ).    Boitoa  [MaflMchu- 
■etts],  1836.  8vo. 

14.  The  Elements  of  Syriac  GramiDAr.  By  the  Bev.  G. 
PsxLLiPS,  M.A.    London,  1837.  8vo. 

15.  Joennb  Aoriui  Supplementa  Syntaxeos  Byrmcas.  Pns- 
CkiXM  est  J.  G.  L.  KosxsARTiir.    Giyphitwaldis,  1834.  Bvo,        ^ 

16.  JBgidii  Gotbirii  Lexicon  Syriaaim,  omnee  Novi  Teste- 
menti  Syriaci  Dicliones  et  Particalas  complectens.  Denno  edidit, 
emendavit,  in  oidinem  redegit  E.  Husxbsoh,  Ph.  D.  Londini, 
188A.  24nio. 

Page  90.  eoL  1.    After  Une  43.  add 

13.  Geo.  Henrid  Aug.  Ewals  Grammatioi  Critiea  LingUD 
Arabice  cam  bravi  mekrorum  dodrina.  Lipsie,  1831-33,  2  toIs. 
8vo. 

14.  Grammatica  Arabica,  conscripte  i  T[aeoDe]  Boomoi. 
AdjuncCa  est  brevis  Cfaiestomathia,  edite  et  Lezioo  explanate  d 
P.  Uool.    Lvgdnni  BateTorum,  1836.  8to. 

16.  Georgii  Wilhelmi  FRimeix  Lexicon  Arabioo-LattDam, 
pneseitim  ex  Djeuhaxi  Firuzabadique  et  alioram  Arabam  operibus, 
adhibitis  Golii  quoque  et  alionim  libris,  confisetum.  Acoedit  vo- 
cam  Latinarum  Index  copiosiasimas.  Halis  8ax(mum,  1830-37. 
4  Tols.  4to. 

This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  has  been  edited  with  the  atmost 
care.  The  learned  author  published  an  abridgment  of  it,  inti- 
tuled 

16.  Lexicon  Azabico-Latiniun,  ex  opera  sno  majora  exoeiptam, 
edidit  G.  W.  Fbxttao.    Halis  Saxonnm,  1837. 4to. 

Page9e.eoL^.  After  the  latt  Kne^  mdd 

6.  Lexicon  iEgyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  Teteribus  Lingas  JBgypti- 
acsB  monomentts,  ib  Henrico  Tattax.  MA.  Oxonii,  1836. 
8yo. 

7.  Lexicon  Lingos  Coptics,  Studio  Amadei  Pxtbov.  Tau- 
rini,  1835.  4to. 

This  is  the  most  copious  Lexicon  of  the  Coptie  Language,  which 
is  extant.  Besides  availing  himself  of  all  the  printra  Grammars, 
Lexicons,  &c  in  that  language,  the  learned  author  has  derived  veiy 
many  words  from  seven  Coptic  papyri,  which  ara  preserved  in  the 
magnificent  Egyptian  Museum  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

TSXATISXa  OV  TBX  IimmPBXTATIOV  OV  SCmiVTUMB. 

Page99.eoL\.    Latt  Une  M  IB.  •dd 

43.  The  Elements  of  BiUical  Interpretation :  or  an  Exposition 
of  the  Laws  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  capable  of  being  cor- 
rectly interpreted ;  together  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Ratbnalistie 
nnd  Mystic  Modes  of  interpreting  them.  By  Locester  A.  8a  w- 
xn,  A.M.    Newhaven  [Connecticut],  1836.    12mo. 

44.  Biblical  Hennenentica :  or,  the  Art  of  Scriptura  Interpre> 
tation.  From  the  German  of  George  FrederidL  SxiLxm,  DJ). 
With  Notes,  Strictures,  and  Supplements,  from  the  Dutch  of  J. 
Heringa,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Oric^nals  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wright,  LLJ).    London,  1836.  8vo. 

Page99.eoL2,    After  the  ba  Bne,  tAA 

17.  A  Key  to  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture,  Wwhich 
numerous  passagea  are  explained  and  illustrated.  By  Thomas 
WxxTss.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1836. 8vo. 


tions  an  determined  by  the  precise  revelation  of  their  dates.  D^ 
monstrated  in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Fredericli  Nolak,  LL.D 
London,  1837. 8vo. 


TBiATxaaa  ov  tbx  nrrsxpBXTATioir  ot  scupnrns 

cixs. 

Page  101.  €oL  I.  After  Kne  17.  add 

81.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Writers  on  the  Prophedea,  with  the 
Titles  and  occasional  descriptions  of  their  works.  Also  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  Lists  of  Commentaton,  Annotators,  Ac  on 
tiM  Holy  Scriptures.    London,  1836.  8vo. 

22.  Elements  of  Prophetical  Interpretation*  By  J.  W.  Bnooxs, 
M.A.    London,  1837. 12mo. 

23.  A  Practical  Odde  to  the  Prophecies,  witfi  lefereooe  to 
NT  Interprstetion  and  Fulfilment,  and  to  peraarml  Edificatiou. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickibstxth.    London,  1837.  12mo. 

24.  Principles  of  interpreting  the  Prophecies  briefly  illustmted : 
with  Notes.  By  Henry  Johks.  Andover  [Massachusetts]  and 
liew  York,  1837.  12mo. 

26.  The  Testimony  of  History  to  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures :  or  a  comparison  between  the  Prophecies  and 
their  Folfihnent.  In  twelve  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  But- 
lib,  M.A.    London,  1838. 12mo. 

Page  101.  eoL  2.    After  line  60.  add 
9.  The  Chronological  Prophecies,  as  constituting  a  coimected 
System,  in  which  the  principal  events  of  the  Divine  Dispenaa^ 


YSWISH  WBITXBS   AKD   COXXBHTATOBS. 

Pa^l02.i»^l.    After  the  kuiUne,  eOd 

8*.  Fbvii  JosBpBi  de  Bello  Judaioo  Libri  Septem.  Ad  fidea 
Oodicum  emendarit,  Variis  Leetionibus  instmxi^  et  notis  partim 
aliorum  partim  suis  illustravit,  Edvardus  Cabdwxu,  S.  T.  P. 
Grebe  et  Latine.  Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Academico,  1837.  8 
vols.  6vo. 

A  beautifiilly  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  Josephus**  His- 
tory of  tbe  Jewish  war,  for  which  Biblical  students  are  much  in* 
debted  to  the  learned  principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall.  The  various 
readings  of  six  hitherto  uocbllated  BASS,  are  given,  three  of  which 
are  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries  i  two,  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  one,  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Is  in  the  Library  of  Sir  Tho.  Phillips,  Bart,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Guildtord.  The  Latin  Version  is  that 
of  Sigismond  Gelenius,  published  at  Geneva  in  1636. 

Page  103.  coL  1.    After  line  16.  add 

6*.  Rabbi  David  Kimchi*s  Commentary  upon  the  Prophedes 
of  Zachariah,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  With  Notes  and 
Observations  on  the  passages  relating  to  the  Messiah.  By  tlitt 
Rev.  A.  Mc.  Caul,  A3I.  [Now  D.D.]    London,  1837.  8vo. 

«  Kimcbl  left  a  commentary  on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
which,  though  written  six  hundred  years  ago,  will  bear  a  compari- 
son with  any  that  has  appeared,  even  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy. .  • 
To  the  reader  of  the  English  Biblb,  Kirochi  is  also  of  value,  as  he 
will  find  tbe  translation  generally  confirmed,  and  see  how  very 
liUle  that  Rabbi  would  have  altered.'*  (Introd.  p.  viii.)  For  this 
specimen  of  Kimchi*B  commentary,  Bible  students  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc.  Caul  i  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  learned  men  in  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical 
literature  that  can  be  found  in  England  or  in  Europe.  The  value 
of  this  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  important  critical  and 
controversial  observations  with  which  he  has  enriched  it 


COKMXBTATOBS  OB  TBB  GUI  TBSTAMXBT. 

Page  109.  eoL  S.    After  £»m  85.  add 

32.  La  Bible.  Traduction  Nouvelle,  avec  I'Hebreu  en  regard, 
aocompagn^  dss  Points  Voyelles  et  des  Accens  Toniques,  avee 
des  notes  philologiques,  g^ographiqoes  et  litt^raires,  et  les  prind- 
pales  Variantes  de  la  Version  des  Septante  et  du  Texte  Samari* 
tain.    Par  8.  Cabib.    Vols.  l—X.    Parts,  1831-38.  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  translation  is  a  Jew,  who  of  course  has  given 
Jewish  interpretations  to  those  predictions  which  relate  to  the 
Messiah.  Many  of  the  notes  are  very  useful,  but  many  also  are 
tainted  with  German  neologism.  The  translation  is  very  closet 
and,  the  Hebrew  text  being  placed  opposite,  it  is  an  excellent  aid 
to  the  framipatical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  The  ten  volumes, 
which  have  been  published,  comprise  the  Pentateuch  and  historical 
books,  as  far  as  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  typographical  executk)n  of^the  work 
is  very  neat. 

83.  IiB  8ainte  Bible  en  Latin  et  en  Frtn^ais  aooompagn^  da 
Pr^ftces,  de  Dissertations,  de  Notea  ezplicatives  ei  de  Reflections 
Morales  tiroes  en  partie  de  Dom  Calmet,  TAbb^  de  Vence,  Meno^ 
chius,  Carri^res,  de  Sacy,  et  autres  Autenta,  par  M.  VAM  J.  & 
Glaibx.    Paris,  183&-1838.  3  tomes  4to.  avec  Atlas. 

Page  109.  eoL  S.    Last  line  but  9.  mid 

8*.  Annotationa  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  Johi 
Tbapp.    London,  1654-65).    6  vols,  folio. 

This  work  contains  many  Judicious  observations,  collected  from 
various  sources  {  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  expressed  in  un« 
couth  language.  It  is  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  is  seldom  to  be 
found  complete,  the  several  volumes  of  which  it  consists  having 
been  published  at  different  times :  viz.  the  Annotations  on  the  Bfi« 
nor  Prophets  in  1664 ;  on  the  New  Testament,  in  1866 1  on  Ezra 
Nehemiah,  Job,  and  the  Psalms,  in  1867 ;  on  the  books  of  Proverbs 
to  Daniel  inclusive,  in  1660  $  and  on  the  Pentateuch  to  the  second 
book  of  Chronicles  inclusive,  in  1662. 

Pqge  111.  eoL  S.    After  Une  IB,  to  the  aeeouni  of  DodcPe  Com' 

mentary  on  the  BibUf  add 

The  name  of  John  Locke,  in  the  title  page  of  this  oommentary^ 
is  a  misnomer.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  notes  were  written  by  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Locke,  the  Rev.  and  truly  learned  Dr» 
Cudworth;  whose  manuscripts  beinc  sold  by  Lord  Marsham  In 
1762  to  Mr.  R.  Davis,  a  bookseller  m  Piccadilly  (who  cobcluded 
that  they  were  the  MSS.  of  Locke),  **  it  became  an  object  of  ron* 
sideration  with  hhn,  as  a  tradesman,  bow  to  convert  them  to  tb| 
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beat  adrantage-  They  eontained  among  other  things,  sundry  notes 
on  Scripture.  About  the  same  time  a  number  of  manuscript  scrip- 
tiiral  notes,  by  Dr.  Waterland,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  book* 
sellers.  The  business  therefore  was,  by  the  aid  of  such  cele- 
brated names,  as  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Waterland,  to  fabricate  a  new 
Bible  with  annotations.  At  a  consulution  it  was  suggested  that, 
though  these  names  were  very  important,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
the  complete  success  of  the  design,  to  join  with  them  some  popular 
living  character.  Dr.  Dodd  was  then  in  the  height  of  bis  reputa- 
tUu  ts  a  preacher,  and  accordingly  he  was  fixed  upon  to  carry  on 
the  underUking.  This  was  the  origin  of  Dr.  Dodd's  Bible.**  Bio- 
grapbia  Britannica  by  Eippis,  article  Cudworth,  vol.  It.  p.  649.) 

Page  1 U.  eoL  1.    After  line  47.  add 

•  A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Boothroyd's  version  of  the  Bible,  with 
AOtes,  was  published  in  1835,  in  royal  8vo.  The  work  has  been 
sarefully  corrected  throughout  t  the  practical  reflections  which  were 
in  the  first  edition  are  omitted.  In  its  present  greatly  improved 
•tate,  this  work  contains  a  great  mass  of  most  important  and  criti- 
cal icaults  within  a  comparatively  short  compass  t  it  is  both  a  cheap 
tad  a  beautifully  printed  volume. 

Page  114.  eoL  8.  Last  Hne  but  14.  add 
38*.  A  Commentaiy  on  the  Old  and  New  Teitameat,  in  which 
the  Sacred  Text  a  illustrated  with  copious  Note%  theological,  hia- 
torical  and  critieal ;  with  improvements  and  reflectiona  at  the  end 
of  mth  chapter.  By  the  Rev.  Joaeph  SuTcum,  A.M.  Lon- 
doB,  1834-3A.  Second  Edition,  carefully  coneeted.  1838-39. 
Svola.  Imperial  8vo. 

The  text  of  our  authorized  translation  is  not  given  in  this  Com- 
meatary,  which  is  equally  adapted  for  the  family  and  the  study, 
and  embodies  the  result  of  the  author's  labours  for  about  forty 
years.  During  that  period  be  states  that  he  carefully  studied  the 
original  Scriptures  \  itb  versions,  and  the  comments  of  the  fathers, 
Chrysostom,  Theophylaet,  and  Jerome,  and  the  more  recent  criti- 
eal works  of  Beza,  Cappel,  Calvin,  Cameron,  Dnisius,  Estius,  Gn^ 
tins,  Ligbtfoot,  Mariorat,  Menochius,  Tirinus,  Vatablus  and  others, 
who  have  applied  their  profound  learning  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  To  English  Commentators,  the  author's  references 
are  very  few, "  lest  he  should  be  a  plagiarist  from  others,  which** 
(he  truly  observes)  **  real  industry  has  no  need  to  be.'*  Many 
valuable  elucidations  of  difficult  passages  will  be  found  in  this 
work,  which  are  passed  over  in  larger  commentaries.  The  reflec- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  characterized  by  simplicity  of 
diction  combined  with  earnest  piety.  Four  well  executed  maps 
and  a  good  general  index  add  to  the  value  of  this  unassuming  com- 
mentary. 

39.  The  Comprehenaive  Commentary  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  con- 
taining the  Text  according  to  the  authorized  Venion;  Scott'a 
marginal  references ;  Heniy'a  Commentary  condensed  but  given 
anbstantially;  the  practical  oboervationa  of  Dr.  Scott,  with  exten- 
aive  Critical  and  Philological  Notes  from  Scott,  Doddridge,  Clarke, 
Poole,  Patrick,  Lowth,  Burder,  Harmer,  Calmet,  Stuart,  the 
Itoeenmiillen,  Kuinoel,  Bloomfield,  and  many  others.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  William  Jihks,  D.D.  assisted  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Hoadley, 
and  J.  W.  Jenka,  M.A.  Brattleboro',  Vermont,  1834*38.  5  voU. 
Imperial  8vo. 

This  compilation  exhibits  a  condensation  of  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  deservedly  esteemed  commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  on 
the  entire  Bible,  and  of  Doddridge  on  the  New  Testament  The 
notes  are  compiled  from  the  various  critics  enumerated  in  the  title 
page;  and,  in  general,  the  selection  is  made  with  Judgment 

40.  The  Condenaed  ComnMntary  and  Family  Exposition  of 
the  Holy  Bible:  containing  the  beat  criticisms  of  the  moot  valua- 
ble Biblical  Writers,  with  practical  reflectiona,  and  margbal  refei^ 
ences,  chronology,  indoles,  dte.  dec  By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cob- 
BiK,  M.A.    London,  1837.    bnperial  8va  and  royal  4to. 

This  work  corresponds  with  its  title  page  t  it  is  literally  a  con- 
densed commentary,  der«ved  from  the  best  accessible  sources.  The 
notes  are  selected,  with  much  brevity,  but  very  judiciously,  and 
are  partly  critical  and  explanatory,  the  others  are  practical.  The 
results  of  the  researches  of  nearly  two  hundred  writers,  British 
and  Foreign,  are  here  given  in  a  very  small  compass.  The  typo- 
graphical execution  is  singularly  distinct  and  beautiful. 

41.  The  Pictorial  Bible;  being  the  Old  and  New  Teataments 
•Doording  to  die  authorized  Version ;  illustrated  with  many  hun- 
dred wood-cuts,  representing  the  Historical  Events  after  celebrated 
Pictures ;  the  Landscape  Scenes  from  original  drawings  or  from 
authentic  engravings;  and  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  Cos- 
tume, and  Antiqoitiee,  from  the  best  sources.  To  which  are 
added,  Original  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the  Engravings  and 
of  sudi  Passages  connected  with  the  History,  Geography,  Natural 
History,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  reqnire  ob- 
•ervation.  London.  1836-38.  4  vols,  super  royal  8vo. ;  also  in 
4  vols.  4Ux 

The  title  of  ^ii  work  fully  eaq^CMies  its  design.    The  Old  Tes- 


tament fills  the  first  three  volumes,  and  the  New  Teatament  tk« 
fourth.  The  typographical  execution,  especially  of  the  quarto 
copies,  is  very  beautiful. 

^age  115.  eoL  1.    After  Une  45.  add 

6.  The  Pocket  Commentary,  conaiating  oS  CriUcal  Notea  od 
jthe  Old  Testament,  original  and  aelected  from  the  moat  eeklxmled 
Critica  and  Commentaton.    By  David  Datiubov,  Edinhmghy 
1836.    2  vols.  ISmo. 
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COJOEBVTATOaa   OH  niTACHin   BOOKS  OF  THX  OLD  TXaTAlCXBT, 
PXHTATXVCa,   ABB    BIBTOBTCAX.   BOOKB. 

Page  115.  coil  1.    Loit  Une  bui  9.  m5d 

2*.  The  Laws  of  Moeea  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  Hi^ 
toxy  and  Character  of  the  Jews,  with  a  defence  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua  against  Profoasor  Leo,  of  Berlin :  being  ihs  Hnlaeaii  La^ 
ture  for  1833.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  oontaining  Be* 
marks  on  the  Arrangement  of  the  Histoncal  Sciiptuica  a^oled 
by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others.  By  Heniy  John  Roazy  BJX 
London  and  Cambridge,  1834.  8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  thb  most  able  vindication  of  the  Pentateoek 
and  Book  of  Joshua  from  the  attacks  of  German  Neologiana,  aee  the 
British  Critic,  No.  xxxiv.  for  April  1835,  pp.  310>332. 

Page  116.  eoL  2.    After  line  23.  add 

32.  The  Book  of  Genesia  with  Explanatoiy  and  Practical  Ob. 
servationa.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Sibtbobp,  BJ).  Londfln,  1635l 
Imperial  8vo. 

33.  A  Genealogical,  Chronological,  Historical  and  Tepogi»» 
phical  Exposition  of  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  GreneaiB :  bong  a 
View  of  the  Posterity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Corapfled 
fipom  the  most  authentic  sources.  By  William  pARXiar.  VoL  L 
Sheffield,  1837. 12ma 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  two  Yolumes.  The 
first  contains  the  settlements  of  the  Descendants  of  Japheth  and 
Shem,  with  a  supplementary  account  of  Ishmael  and  his  descend 
ants,  the  Arabs.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  aettlemcBts 
of  the  Descendants  of  Ham. 


34.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  GeiMM.  By 
George  Busb,  A.M.    New  York.  1838.  8vo. 

Page  1 16.  eoL  2.    Liut  Une  hut  15.  add 

34*.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Boaka  of  loAat 
and  Judges.    By  George  Busii,  A.M.    New  Yoik*  1838.  Sio. 

JOB. 

Page  118.  ed.  2.    After  line  5.  add 

80*.  A  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  with  Expositoiy 
Notes,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  spirit,  compoaition,  and  author 
of  the  Book,  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Wilhekn  Carl  Uxbrbit,  Pn£  of 
Theology  in  Heidelberg.  Tranalated  from  the  German  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Grey,  MA.  Edinbuigh,  1836-7.  2  vela 
12mo.  [also  forming  vole.  xvi.  and  xix.  of  the  Edinbargh  Bibli- 
cal Cabinet] 

81*.  The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job,  translated  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  terms  and  tftyle  of  the 
authorized  English  Version.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  History,  Times,  Country,  Friends,  dec  of  tbe  Patri- 
arch ;  with  some  strictures  on  the  Views  of  Biahop  Waihartaii, 
and  of  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  on  the  same  aubject.  And 
to  which  is  appended  a  Commentary,  critical  and  exegelicat  By 
Samuel  Lis,  D.D.    London,  1837.  8vo. 


PSALXa. 

Page  120.  eoL  2.    Last  line  but  21.  add 

127*.  A  Manual  of  the  Book  of  Psahna:  or  the  SubjectCofr 
tents  of  all  the  Psalms,  by  Martin  Lvtbxb.  Trawalatad  into 
English  [from  the  German]  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole.  Lomdan, 
1837.  8vo. 

128*.  The  Book  of  Psalms :  a  New  Translation,  with  Notes 
explanatoiy  and  critical  By  William  WAifOBD.  Londoi^ 
1837.  8va 

This  volume  contains  a  version  of  the  mtire  book  of  Psalms, 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  authorized  version ;  from  which  the 
translator  has  deviated  only  where  it  appeared  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  tbe  Hebrew  text  accurately.  To  each  psalm  is  pre- 
fixed a  concise  introduction ;  and  a  few  explanatory  notes  are  sub- 
joined ;  the  more  critical  remarks  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  brief  dissertations 
on  the  most  diflBcolt  topics  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  interpretatioa 
of  tbe  Book  of  Psalms.  Many  difficult  or  obscure  passages  arc 
here  happily  elucidated. 

129*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Paalms^  on  a  plan  ch 
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bndng  the  Hebrew  Text,  with  a  new  literal  yendoo.  By  George 
BfJHi,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  New 
York  Ci^  Univereity.    New  York,  1888. 8^0. 

This  work  will  be  rtry  usefiil  to  Biblical  Students,  who  com- 
mence their  Hebrew  Studies  with  the  Book  of  Psalms.  **  In  the 
literal  version  appended  to  the  original  text,  the  words  of  the  ee- 
tabliahcd  translation  have  been  always  retained,  wherever  they 
appeared  to  be  the  roost  suitable ;  no  departures  being  made  from 
ft  with  a  view  to  greater  elegance  or  euphony.  The  notes  are  de- 
signed principally  to  elucidate  the  force,  import  and  pertinency,  of 
the  words  and  phrases  of  the  original,  by  the  citation  of  parallel 
Initances,  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  images  and  allnsions  of  the 
•■end  writers  by  reference  to  the  customs,  manners,  laws,  geogra- 
|diy,  &G.  of  the  east"    (Andover  Biblical  Repository,  voL  v.  ]k 

180*.   Lea  BnnmM  de 
Paiia,  1888.  8vo. 

This  is  a  faithful  and  elegant  veiston  of  the  Psalms,  the  anther  of 
which  (a  member  of  the  Romish  communion^  has  not  confined  faim- 
nelf  to  a  mere  translation  of  the  Latin  Vtugste  version,  but  haa 
consulted  the  Hebrew  Text,  besides  availin|;  himself  of  several 

Kevious  modern  translations.   In  some  of  his  interpretations  of  the 
essianic  Psalms,  he  coincides  with  Bishop  Horsley. 

181*.  Commentarios  Hiatoricua  Criticua  in  Psalmoa,  in  uaum 
inaxime  Academianun  adomatna.  Scripait  Franc  Joa.  Valent 
Dominic.  Mjluub.    Lipss,  1888.  8vo. 


id,  tradoiti  par  M.  DAmoAun. 


GomtXKTAToma  oir  tbb  pbophxtical  books. 
Page  12ISL  €oL  2.    La$l  Bne  but  21.  Ml 

Mr.  Noyes's  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Propheta  is  now  eom- 
pleted  in  3  vols.  Svo.  Boston,  1833-1837.  The  notes  are  very 
Drief ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  **  that  some  things  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  which  show  that  Mr.  Noyes  has  a  very  low  opinion  of  the; 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  which  will  preclude  a  large  class  of 
readers  from  obtaining  much  instruction  from  what  is  really  valua- 
ble."   (American  Biblical  Repository,  voL  xL  (Jan.  1838),  p.  260.) 

166*.  Chtietologie  dee  Alien  Testaments  nnd  Commentar 
Aber  die  Meewaniarhen  Weiasagnngen  der  PropheCen.  Yon  E. 
W.  HxjrosTKirBBne.    Berlin,  1829^6.  8  vola,  8vo. 

Professor  Hengstenberg  has  long  been  known  in  Germany,  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  defenders  of  orthodox  and  pious 
Christianity,  against  the  unhallowed  and  rash  criticisms  of  the  mo- 
dem neologians  of  that  country.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
general  introduction,  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in 
tiie  Psalms,  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
proofs  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah,  &c.,  and  the  Messianic 
prophecies  in  Isaiah.  The  second  volume  embraces  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  and  the  book  of  Zeehariah ;  and  the  third  eom- 

Kises  the  Messianic  productions  in  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Haggai, 
tiachi,  Jeremiah,  ana  EzekieL 

166*.  Chriatology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  n  Commentary 
on  the  predictiona  of  the  Meaaiah  by  the  Pro|dieta.  By  S.  W. 
Hengstenberg,  B.D^  Profesaor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Truialated  from  the  German  by  Reoel  Kxith,  D  J). 
Alexandria,  D  [iatrict  of]  C  [olnmbia.]    VoL  h  1886. 

This  volume  corresponds  with  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg's  original  treatise.  *'The  translator  has  accomplishM  his 
work  in  a  faithful  and  scholarlike  manner.*'  (Andover  Biblical 
Repository,  Oct  1836,  p.  504.)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Keith 
will  be  encouraged  to  complete  his  arduous  and  valuable  under- 
taking. 

167*.  Commentnriua  Grammaticna  Criticna  in  Jeaaiam,  in 
nanm  Academiarum  adomatna.  Scripait  Franc.  Joe.  Yatont. 
Dominic  Maubbb.    LipiiD,  1886. 8vo. 

Page  184.  eo^  1.    After  Une  82.  add 

188*.  De  utriuaqne  Recemnonia  Vaticiniorum  Jeremiss,  Chvess 
Alexandrine  et  HebralcB  Maaoretice,  indole  et  Origine  Conunen- 
tatio  Critica.  Scripait  Franctacua  Carolna  Motxbb.  Uamborgi, 
1887. 4to. 

188*.  Jeremiaa  Libronun  Sacronun  Interprea  atqne  Yindex. 
Scripait  Angustna  Kuxpeb.    BeroUni,  1837.  8vo 

190*.  Lamentationea  Jeremis  critiod  et  exegetiod  illustrate, 
cum  prsmiada  diaputationibua  hiatorieo-criticia  trilma:  anctore 
Chr.  H.  Kalxab.    Hafikie,  1886.  8va 

Page  \2b.  ooL  \.  After  Une  20.  wSA 

811*.  Daniel*a  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeka.  By  n  Lay- 
nan.    London,  1886.  ISmow 

The  learned  anonymous  author  of  this  treatise  has  endeavoured 
to  render  the  interpretation  of  this  difficult  prophecy  simple,  upon 
the  two  following  suppositions,  viz.  1.  That  Xerxes  was  the  king 
ipoken  of  b^  Ezra,  under  the  title  Darius  (a  sovereign),  for 
wfckh  he  thmks  there  is  strong  ground  of  presumption^  on  com- 


paring Scripture  with  profane  history.  S.  That  the  Seventy  Weeks 
are  weeks  of  performance  of  the  temporal  Covenant  with  Abraham^ 
that  his  seed  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  Covenant 
was  performed  fi>r  seven  weeks,  and  sixty-two  weeks,  till  the  birth 
of  Messiah,  when  the  sceptre  departed,  and  the  Covenant  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Romans  taking  possession  of  the  land.  The  Cove- 
nant was  (*  confirmed  with  many  for  one  week,"  when  the  Jewff 
e^ted  the  Romans  for  seven  years  previous  to  their  final  dee  true- 
tion. 

812*.  A  new  Illuatration  of  the  hdter  Part  of  Danlel'a  laul 
Vision  and  Prophecy.    By  Jamea  FAnavBAmaov,  LL.I>.    Lob 
don,  1888.  8vo. 

Page\2^.ooL\.    Last  line  M  2S.  wdd 

OBAniAB. 

289*.  Priederici  Plum  Observationea  in  Textnm  et  Yenionei, 
UMzimd  Gnscaa,  Obodie  et  Habecud.    Haonis.  1796.  6vo. 

240*.  Obadim  prophetSB  Oraculum  in  Idnmeoa,  hujna  popaH 
hiatoriA  perscriptd,  et  vendonibus  antiquisBifflia  commentariiaqu6 
tarn  patrum  eccleaiasticorum  quam  interpretum  recentiom  adhi- 
biti%  in  Linguam  Latinam  translatum  et  enncleatum  a  Carols 
Ludovico  HssDBWSBK.  Regiomonti  Pruasorum,  1886,  8vo. 

Page  126.  eoL  1.    Last  line  but  11.  add 
242*.  De  vera  libri  Jons  ititerpretatione  Commentatio  Exege- 
tica.    Qoam ....  acripsit  Godolredna  Labbbbbz.    Fnldss,  1886. 
8vo. 


COMUBBTATOBS  OH  THX  BZW  TSSTAXBKT  ABO  OX  nZTACHXO 

BOOXa  THZRZOr. 

Page  131.  co^  1.    After  Bne  89.  add 

68*.  The  Book  of  the  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and  Savioar 
Jesua  Chriat :  being  a  Critical  Revision  of  the  Text  and  T^ranab- 
tion  of  the  Engliah  VerMon  of  the  New  Teatament,  with  the  aid 
of  moat  ancient  Manuacripta  unknown  to  the  age  in  which  that 
Version  was  put  forth  by  authority.  [By  Granville  Pbhv,  Eaq.] 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

63*.  Annotationa  to  the  Book  of  the  New  Covenant,  with  aa 
ezpoeitoiy  pre&ce ;  with  which  is  reprinted  L  L.  Hug  de  Antiqni- 
tate  Codida  Vaticani  Commentatio.  By  Granville  Pbbv,  Eb^ 
London,  1836.  Svo. 

68**.  Supplemental  Annotationa  to  the  Book  of  the  New  0»i 
venant :  vrith  a  brief  Exposure  of  the  Strictorea  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Reviewer  for  July,  1887.  By  GnmviUe  Pzirir,  Eaq.  Lcn- 
don,  1^.  Svo. 

**  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  Mr.  Penn  has  revised  with 
considerable  diligence  the  authorized  version,  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  put  every  English  reader  in  possession  of  '  the  pure  text  free 
from  all  spurious  accretions,  and  adspted  to  the  level  of  minds  least 
practised  and  disposed  to  attention  and  reflection.'  The  second 
volume  consists  or  a  preface,  conceminc  some  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  error  in  ancient  MSS.  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
present  revision  has  been  made ;  a  reprint  of  a  tract  of  I.  L.  Hug 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  s  the  oaramount  authority 
of  that  MS.  being  asserted  by  Mr.  Penn  i  and  a  body  of  original 
annotations  confined  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  the 
grounds  oi  its  departure  from  the  received  version  i  the  perusal  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  high  opinion  of  the  diligence, 
candour,  and  piety  of  the  author."  (British  Magazine,  vol.  xi. 
p.  66.) 

Page  192.  eoL  I.    After  Une  i2.  mid 

18*.  Notea»  EzplMiatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Goepela.  By 
Albert  Babveb.  New  Yoric,  1838.  2  vola.  12nio.  Reprinted  nl 
London,  1884,  ISrno*,  with  a  few  rstrenchmenta. 

14*.  Notea  on  the  more  prominent  Difficultiee  of  the  Foor 
Goqpela,  deaigned  for  general  use.    By  John  Pasb,  D.D.    Loo 
dmi,  1884. 12mo. 

Page  132.  eoL  1.   Laet  Unebuid.Bdd 

28*.  Spechnen  Critioo-Theologicom,  quo  fidea  et  anctoritaa 
Matthsi  in  referenda  Jean  oratione,  Evang.  c  v.  vi  vii.,  indicatuf. 
Anctore  Horatio  Niebunr  Fsbf.    Trajecti  Batavomm,  1799.  Svo. 

24*.  Recentiorea  de  Authentic  Evangelii  Matthaei  Qussstionea 
reoenaentur  et  diiudicantur ;  aimulque  ezponitor  Ratio  eamm 
quostionum  Apologetica.  Conamentatio  Theologica.  Scripeit 
RodotphoB  Emestoa  Klbitxr.    Grottingn,  1832.  4to. 

25*.  Exposition,  Doctrinal  and  Philological,  of  Chrisfa  Ser- 
mon on  the  Monn^  according  to  the  Goepel  of  Matthew;  intended 
likewiae  as  a  help  towarda  the  formation  of  a  pure  Biblical  %8* 
tem  of  Faidi  and  Morale.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr« 
F.  A.  G.  Tnoi.vcc,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menziea.  Edinbuigh, 
1884-87. 8  vob.  12mo. :  also  forming  Vola.  YL  and  XXI.  of  tha 
Edinbmgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 
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S6*.  TIm  Pfeopbelie  Diicoiins  on  the  Momt  of  OlivM,  [Matt 
rtT.  Mark  xiii.  and  Luke  xxi.l  hntoricaUy  and  critically  iQaa^ 

treted.    With  Coniidcrations  on  ttie  nnfiilflllad  portion  of  h.    By 

a  Member  of  the  UniTcrnty  of  Cambridge.     Cambridge  and 

London,  1834.  8to. 

Page  132.  tol  S.    Lari  lint  Mi/  86.  add 
88*.  Obeerv»tioDes  CritioB  in  priora  duo  EYangelii  Lnc0  ca^ 

Dita.  Edidit  H.  RiuTiRDAHL.  Londini  Gothomm,  1825.  Three 

\ut%  fixrming  one  Tolume  4to. 

Pagt,\^,eol\,    Laa^9£but\0,9dd 

48*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Goipel  of  John  by  F.  A.  G.  Tho- 
LucK,  DJ).  ProfiMMxr  of  Theology  m  the  UniYenlty  of  Halle. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  A.  Kenfinan.  Boaton 
rMaanefaoietti],  1886.  8vo. 

«  The  tnntlation  of  Tholock'f  Ckmmentaiy  on  John  will  help  to 
do  away  the  opinion  ttiU  too  prevalent,  that  the  writings  of  Ger- 
man theologians  are  valuable  for  little  else  than  as  repositories  of 
cz^tical  learning.  The  commentary  on  John,  though  professedly 
exegetical  in  its  character,  contains  much  that  appeals  directly  to 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christians ;  much  that  is  not  drawn 
from  learned  authorities,  but  from  conununion  with  the  writer's 
own  heart,  and  wilh  the  Spirit  of  God."  Andover  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, VOL  vii.  AprU  1836,  pp.  440, 441.) 

PiQie  134.  cot  1.    4/lfcr  i«ri«  12.  add 

62*.  De  Temporom  in  Actia  Apostoloram  Rations.  Scripnt 
Rndolphus  Avoxa.    Lipiin,  1884.  8vo. 

63*.  A.  G.  HomcAVH,  Commentatio  in  Orationem  Petri  in 
Actis  Apoitolorum  c  II.  v.  44.    Jens,  1834.  4to. 

64*.  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles.    By  Albert  Babitxs.    New  York,  1836.  l2mo. 

65*.  De  Paulo  Apostolo  ejosque  Adversariis  Commentatio. 
Scrifsit  Dr.  E.  C.  ScBiELxve.    Hannis,  1836. 8vo. 

Page  135. ooL2.    After HneU.Bdd 

86*.  Doctrine  Paul!  apostoli  de  Vi  Mortis  Christ!  aatiafactorid. 
8eripsit  L.  F.  C.  TiscHivnoRV.    Lipsis,  1837. 8vo. 

87*.  A  free  and  explanatory  Version  of  the  Epistles.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Barlxx.    L<mdon,  1837.  8vo. 

Po^  136.  00^2.  After  the  la8tline,tLdd 

105*.  Exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  with 
Extracts  from  the  Exegetical  Works  of  the  Fathers  and  Reform- 
en.  Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.  Fred.  Aug* 
Gottreu  Thoiugx,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal  UniveniQr 
of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Mxxsixs.  Edinburgh,  1833-36. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

TbU  work  forms  Vols.  V.  and  XIL  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical 
Cabinet.  The  learned  author.  Professor  Tboluck,  has  Ind  the  dis- 
tinf^bed  honour  of  standing  foremost  among  the  defenders  of 
ancient  orthodoxy  against  the  modem  neologians  of  Germany  i  and 
*■  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
universal  approbation  it  has  received  from  the  friends  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  the  fierce  hostility  with  which  it  has  been  assailed  by 
the  imtionalist  party  in  Germany,"  (where,  notwithstanding,  it  has 
passed  through  many  editions,)  *<  afford  the  roost  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  distinguished  worth."  (Translator's  preface,  p.  xii.) 
Professor  Stuart,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  work  on  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  (p.  vii.),  has  expressed  the  highest  approbation  of 
Dr.  Tholuck*8  labours,  to  which  he  acknowledges  hmiself  **  most 
of  all  indebted."  The  purchaser  of  Professor  Stuart's  work  will 
find  it  desirable  to  study  Dr.  T.'s  Exposition  in  connection  with  it 
The  translator  has  ably  performed  his  difficult  task,  and  has  enrich- 
ed the  volume  with  an  instructive  preface. 

106*.  Exposition  of  thb  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  With  Re- 
marks on  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Macknig^t,  Professor  Tho- 
lock,  and  Professor  Moses  Stuart  By  Robert  Hildaits,  Esq. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1835-37.  2  vols.  12mo. 

As  Mr.  Haldane  had  commented  rather  severely  on  Dr.  Tboluck, 
tiw  tamslator  of  the  professor's  Exposition  in  1838  published  an 
H Answer  to  Mr.  Robert  Haldane's  Strictures,"  in  8vo.  Tboluck 
rejects  the  horribiU  decretum  of  Calvin,  which  Mr.  Haldane  fully 
receives.    Mr.  Menzies  has  temperately  replied  to  his  strictures. 

107*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  designed 
tn  Students  of  the  English  BiUe.  By  Charles  Hosox,  Profeseor 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  [Presbyterian]  Theological  Seminary 
«t  Princeton,  [New  Jersey].    Phikulelphia,  1836, 8vo. 

An  abridgment  of  this  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  published  by  the  author  in  1836,  which  was  reprinted  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  in  1837,  in  one  volume,  12mo. 

108*.  Pauli  ad  Romanes  Epistola.  Recensoit,  et  cum  com- 
mentariis  perpetuia  edidit,  Car.  Frid.  August  Fbitschi.  Tom 
L    Lipsi0. 1836. 8vo, 


109*.  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Ptaelical  en  th*  BghOe  to  ih« 
Romana»  By  Albert  Bauxks.  FiAh  Ed^ion»  leviaad  and  ca»> 
rected.    New  York,  1836. 12mo. 

Fc^l37.co^L    Lffsf /tne  M  24.  add 

118*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  ttie  Corintf^ 
lans  by  Dr.  Gustov.  Biuboth,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  dM 
University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  Qerman  with  additional 
notes  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  MA.  Edinborgfa, 
1837-38.  2  vols.  12ma  Also  as  vok.XXLand  XXILoftbe 
Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 

119*.  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  oo  the  fisat  Epislfe  eC 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Albert  BAxxxa.  New  Yoik,  1838L 
12mo. 

120*.  Remarks  on  the  Twelfth  and  Fonrtsenth  Chsmtsfs  ef  8l 
Paul's  6rBt  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  with  other  Otieerialkma 
on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Gift  of  Tonguea.  By  tlw  Rev.  H. 
Haxdixox,  BA.    London,  1836.  8vOb 

This  tract  elucidates  certain  words  and  difficult  passages  m  the 
third  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  St  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Page  137.  eoL  2.    After  Kne  21.  mid 

123*.  Commentaire  aur  I'Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  anx  GaisiH. 
Par  PiCTre  SAanixoux.    Paris,  1837.  8vo. 

Page\37.  coL2.    LoilUne but 31. tOd 

129*.  Ex^g^  des  Epttres  de  Saint  Paul  anx  Philtppicna  et 

aux  Colossiens,  autogra^i^  d*apres  ler  ooors  lua  ^  l*Eooie  de 

Th^olo^^e  de  Geneve.    Par  F.  W.  Steioxr.    Paris,  1837.  8va 
129*.  Commentarius  Perpetuus  in  PauK  Epiatobm  ad  Pfai^p- 

penses;  auctore  Wesselo  Alberto  van  Heitoxl.    Amstdadaai^ 

1888.  8vo. 

Page  138.  eoL  I.    After  last  line  builfL  tOd 

146*.  Pauli  Epistola  mima  ad  Timothenm  Gnsoe,  cam  Coo* 
mentariob    Edidit  G.  E.  Leo.    Lipsis,  1838. 8 vo. 

Page  138.  eoL  2.  After  line  2.  mid 

161*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  PhikmoB,  hf 
John  Calyix  ;  translated  from  the  Latin  by  B.  B.  Edwank.  hi 
the  seventh  volume  (pp.  431^440.)  of  the  Bibikal  Bepositoiy. 
Andover,  [Massachusetts]  1836.  Svo. 

BSBXEWS. 

162*.  The  Apostolical  Authoribr  of  the  Epistle  totbeHebiews: 
an  Inquiry,  in  which  the  leoeived  Title  of  the  Epistle  is  vindiealed 
against  the  cavils  of  Objectors,  ancient  and  modem,  from  Origeift 
to  Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis,  diidly  upon  grounds  of  internal  efidenoo 
hitherto  unnoticed :  comprising  a  comparadve  Analysis  of  the 
style  and  structure  of  this  epistle,  and  of  the  undisputed  episdes 
of  St  Paul ;  tending  to  throw  light  upon  their  Interpretation.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Forstse,  B.D.    London,  1838.  8vo. 

In  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, pp.  408-422.  the  genuineness  and  apostolical  authority  of  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  proved  by  a  selection  cf 
the  most  striking  evidences,  both  external  and  internal:  but  it  baa 
been  reserved  for  the  learned  author  of  this  work  to  denumstrats 
that  apostolical  authority  by  a  mass  of  argument  and  evidence,  not 
more  original  than  ingenious  and  delightful  to  the  Biblical  Student, 
who  will  attentively  study  bis  volume.    Having  refuted  the  cavils 
of  ancient  and  modern  objectors,  from  Origen  to  Michaelis,  the  an- 
ther proceeds  to  adduce  his  evidence  in  fourteen  sections ;  in  which 
he  shows  the  identity  of  manner  between  the  epbtle  to  the  He- 
brews and  St  Paul's  undisputed  epistles  in  the  use  of  particular 
words,  and  gives  copious  tables ; — 1.  of  the  New  Testament  words 
peculiar  to  tiie  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  undisputed  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as,  2.  of  words  peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  either  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Septuagint,  or  the  Apocrypha,)  with  their  parallel  ver- 
bal dependencies }  and  3.  of  words  occasionally  occurring  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  manner,  the  frequeney,  of  their 
occurrence,  peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  undi^ 
puted  epistles  of  St  Paul.    The  author  then  institutes  an  examina- 
tion of  some  leading  parallel  passages  from  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  8t  Paurs  undisputed  epistles  ;> and  shows  the  identity 
of  manner  between  that  epistle  and  the  undisputed  epistles  of  the 
apostle  in  the  use  of  favourite  words,  in  the  habit  of  '  going  off  at 
a  word,*  in  the  use  of  the  paronomasia  or  play  upon  words,  to  qoo- 
tations  and  modes  of  quotation  from  the  OM  Testament,  in  the  use 
of  key-texts.    A  copious  table  of  the  harmony  of  parallel  passage! 
between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  undisputed  epistles  of 
St  Paul,  is  then  subjoined.    Having  thus  proved  the  Pauline  origi- 
nal of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  internal  evidence,  the  learned 
author  advances  to  a  re-examination  of  the  external  evidences, 
including  the  testimonies  of  the  apostolical  fathers  and  those  of  Pan- 
tsenus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen ;  and  adduces  a  powerful 
argument  in  proof  that  by  the  epistle  of  St  Paul,  refernid  to  ia 
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M  JPcter,  UL  16,  19.y  tiie  epbtte  to  the  Hebnwi  it  istendcd,  wbicb 
Argument  is  deduced  from  the  internal  markt  of  reference  to  He- 
t>rewi  hw  St  Peter  in  both  his  epistles.  In  an  appendix  are  given 
tables  of  words  occurring  only  once  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
iutid  in  the  undisputed  epistles  of  St  Paul,  as  well  as  of  Pauline 
"vrords  occurring  in  more  than  one  epistle,  and  not  occurring  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  irresistible  conclusion  from  the  whole 
of  the  author'ii  elaborate  researches  is,  that  that  epistle  i$  the  ge- 
nuine production  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

163*.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  new  Translation  in 
Sections,  with  Marginal  Notes  and  an  Introductory  I^Uabas.  [By 
JcMuh  CoirnxB.]    London,  1834.  small  8to. 

164*.  Hors  Hebnice :  an  Attempt  to  diaoover  how  the  Argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  understood 
by  those  therein  addressed,  with  Appendioee  on  Messiah's  King- 
donni  &c  By  George,  Viscoont  Maitdbtillb.  London,  1836. 
large  8to. 

For  an  account  of  thb  work,  which  includes  only  the  first  four 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Christian  Guardian  for  March,  1835,  pp.  106-110. 

Page  139.  eoL  2.    After  huiUnelnd  10.  add 

178*.  Integrity  and  Authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter.  By  Dr.  Herman  Oubausbk,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Untrersity  of  Kdnigaberg.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  B.  B. 
SSuwABns.  In  the  eighth  Tolume  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  pub- 
lished at  Andover  [Massachusetts],  1836.  8to. 

179*.  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  considered  in  Refer- 
ence to  the  whole  System  of  Divine  Tmth.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Wilhelm  Stbiobr  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Faibbaibv. 
Edinburgh,  1836. 2  vols.  12mo.  Also  as  vols.  XIIL  and  XIY.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 

Page  140.  eoL  1.    After  Ime  18.  add 

183*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  John  by  Br.  Fred- 
rich  LucKB.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  notes, 
trf  Tborleif  Gudmundson  Rbpf.  Edinburgh,  1837. 13mo.  4^1so 
•8  voL  XV.  V  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Calunet 

Page  140.  co/.  1.    After  Ithe  32.  add 

189*.  Apocalypsis  Johanni  Apostolo  vindicata.  Seripait  Er- 
nestus  Guihelmus  Kolthoft.    Hafiiis,  1834.  8vo. 

100*.  The  Prophetical  Character  and  Inspiration  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse considered.  By  Gteorge  PsAmsoir,  BJ>.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

Itrthis  work  the  author  *<  has  presented  to  the  public  a  view  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Apocalypse  founded  chiefly  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Dean  Woodbouse  and  Vitringa.  Mr.  Pearson  has  prenxed  a 
chapter  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  {  and  after  going 
through  the  book,  adds  two  chapters  on  its  prophetical  character 
end  iospiratioo. . .  •  They  who  can  adopt  the  principles  of  Vitringa 
end  Woodhouse,  will  find  Mr.  Pearson's  a  very  useful  Volume." 
(British  Magazine,  Feb.  1836.  vol  is.  p.  184.) 

Page  141.  eoL  2.    After  Bne  37.  add 

210*.  A  Supplement  to  a  Dissortation  on  the  Trampeta  and 
Seals  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  William  CvniireBAiiB,  Esq. 
London,  1838.  8vo. 

For  a  copious  analysts  of  this  soberly  written  and  truly  valuable 
work  j^oow  very  materially  improved),  see  the  Christian  Observer, 
vol.  zui.  pp.  163—180.  The  **  Supplement"  contains  various  addi- 
tioaal  considerations,  confirmatory  of  the  Author's  calculation  of 
the  prophetic  period  of  1260  yean. 

PageH%.eoL2.    Last  line  but  19. 9M 

338.  An  Analytical  Arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  Reve- 
lation recorded  by  St  John,  according  to  the  Principlea  developed 
ander  the  name  of  Parallelism  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Lowth, 
Bishop  Jebb,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Bob.    Dublin,  1834.  4to. 

S39.  The  Apocalypse  its  own  Interiireter :  or,  a  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Book  oif  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  A.  HuTCEivaoH. 
London,  1835.  8vo. 

330.  The  Interpreter;  a  Summary  View  of  the  Revelation  of 
fit.  John.    By  the  Rev.  Thonma  Johbs.    London,  1836.  Ifkao, 

This  volume  is  founded  on  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Gaontlett's  ex- 
pository Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  contains  a  summary 
ttatement  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  so  as  to  give  a  rapid 
view  of  its  contents.  **  This  is  a  useful  little  book  on  a  very  difficult 
subject  Although  we  could  have  wished  that  it  had  less  reference 
to  modem  events,  and  kept  to  the  admirable  and  sober  views  of 
Bishop  Newton,  yet  it  may  be  safely  recommended  as,  on  the  whole, 
i  cheap  and  valuable  exposition.  (Christian  Remembrancer,  No- 
vember, 1836.  p.  665.) 

331.  L' Apocalypse  expliqu^  par  l*Ecritare.  Eani  par  Louis 
V(T»v.    Paris,  1837.  ISmo, 


232.  The  opening  of  the  Sealed  Book  in  the  Apocalypse  shown 
to  be  a  Svmbol  of  the  future  Republication  of  the  Old  Testamenti 
By  Richard  Newton  Adaxs,  D.I).    London,  1838. 8vo. 

For  a  notice  of  this  publication,  see  the  Church  of  England  Quar> 
terly  Review,  for  October,  1838,  pp.  644-^46. 

233.  Studiea  of  the  Apocalypse;  or,  an  Attempt  to  elucidate 
the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.    London,  1838. 12mo. 

*<  The  present  volume,  which  is  modestly  termed  <*  Studies,"  is 
piously  and  soberly  written. . . .  The  reader,  we  think,  cannot  arise 
trom  the  atteniive  perusal  of  this  volume,  without  deriving  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  Apocalypse." 
(Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  xx.  p.  305.) 

234.  The  Revelation  of  Saint  John  explained.  By  Henry 
William  Lovbtt.    London,  1838.  8vo. 


AnnsimA  to  thb  BXPosiTiosrs,  lbctuhbb,  Airn  sebxoits  ok 
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Page  146.  coL  1.   Laat  Une  but  15.  add 

100*.  The  Old  Testament,  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of 
Short  Lectures  for  the  Daily  Use  of  FamiHea.  By  the  Rev. 
Charies  Gibblbstobb,  M.A.  Parts  I. — ^III.  London,  1836- 
1838.  8vo. 

101.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ :  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of  Short  Lectures  for  the 
Daily  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Chariea  GrnnLBSTOKB,  M.  A* 
London,  1832-36. 2  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  these  two  most  valuable  practical  expositions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the  same.  The  text  of  the  sacred 
writers  is  *<  divided  into  sections,  forming  with  the  commentary  a 
lesson  of  a  convenient  length  for  a  single  service.  The  explanatory 
matter  is  so  digestedi  as  to  complete,  together  with  the  text,  ex* 
actly  two  nages ;  such  topics  being  selected  as  may  best  serve  the 
purpose  of  devotional  ^ification  at  the  hour  of  family  worship. 
All  controversial  doctrines,  all  abstruse  theories,  aod  all  learned 
discussions  are  carefully  avoided  $  while  the  capacities  and  wanta 
of  an  ordinary  domestic  circle,  comprising  for  the  most  pai't  the  re« 
latioos  of  msster  and  servant,  of  parent  and  child,  are  kept  steadily 
in  view.'*    (Christian  Remembrancer,  May  1832.  vol.  xiv.  p.  280.) 

102.  Expository  Sermons  on  the  Pentateoch.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Thistlxthwaitb,  ma.    London,  1837-8.  4  vols.  12mo. 

103.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodur, 
adapted  to  Family  Worahip.  [By  Mra.  M.  Mubbat.]  Dublin, 
1830-31.  2  vols.  8vo. 

104.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  upon  the  first 
Eleven  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Philip  Hbitbt. 
Published  for  the  first  time  l^  a  descendant  of  the  author.  Lon- 
don, 1838.  18mo. 

105.  Honmie  baimi  d'Eden.  Meditationa  sur  la  troisieme  cfaa- 
nitre  de  la  Gen^  suivies  de  Developpemens  Excg^tiques.  Par 
L.  BoHVBT.    Paris  et  Gen^e.  1884.  8vo. 

106.  Jacob :  or,  Patriarchal  Piety.  A  Series  of  Discourses 
[on  the  history  of  Jacob].  By  the  Rev.  Edward  CsAro,  A.M. 
Third  Edition.    Edinburgh,  1830.  12mo. 

107.  The  Bow  in  atrength :  or  a  Practical  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Joseph.    By  Charles  Larom.    London,  1832.  8vo. 

108.  Sixteen  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Elijah.  By  the  Rev« 
Robert  Sncpson,  M.A.    London,  1836. 12mo. 

109.  Elijah  the  TUhbite.     By  F.  W.  Kbuxxacrbb,  D.D. 
Translated  fimm  the  German  [and  revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  F 
Walker,  AJi€.].    London,  1838. 12mo. 

110.  Elisha.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  F.  W.  KBVMMAcnm  t 
revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Walker,  A.M.  Part  L  London,  1838. 
12mo. 

111.  Meditations  sur  raistoire d*EBdchias,  adress^  particn* 
lierement  aux  Fideles.  [Par  A.  Rocbat.]  Neochetel,  1834.  Bvaw   ' 

1 12.  Meditations  on  the  History  of  Hezekiah.  By  A.  Rochatj 
translated  horn  the  French  by  the  Rev.  William  Hare,  AJ3« 
Dublin  and  London,  1887. 12mo. 

113.  Leetnres  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  Thomas  M*Cbib» 
DJ>.    Edinburgh,  1838.  12mOb 

114.  Lecttties  on  the  Thir^«Seoond  Psalm.  By  Chsrles  H 
Bihoham,  B.A.    London,  1836. 12mo. 

116.  Lectuies  on  Psahn  LL  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Binov£PB, 
M*A.    Second  Edition.    I<ondon,  1838. 12mo. 

116.  An  Explication  of  the  Hundred  and  Tenth  Psalm.  By 
Edward  Rbtbolob,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Norwich.  L9ndon>  16—. 
1837.  l2mo. 

In  the  London  reprint  some  slight  abridcments  have  been  made  i 
and  a  few  obsolete  words  have  been  exchan 
same  meaning. 
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117.  Jonah's  Portrait:  or  Tarious  Vi«W8  of  Human  Nature, 
and  of  the  gracioiu  dedings  of  God  with  Human  Nature.  By 
Thomas  Jokes.    London,  1818.    Sixth  Edition,  1833. 12mo. 

118.  Six  Lectaras  on  the  Book  of  Jonah.  Bj  J.W.  Cuh- 
KivoBAM,  A.M.    London,  1833.  small  8yo. 

119.  Pnlpit  Recollections:  being  Notes  of  Lectares  on  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  By  the  Rot.  R.  Waldo  Sisthokf,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1834.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  tiaaslation  of  tha  Book 
of  Jonah.  183A.    Small  8^. 

ISO.  An  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  the  Rer.  Thomas 
AsAM,  B.A.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Westobfy  M.A.    London,  1837.  3  vols.  8to. 

Of  this  work,  the  expository  notes  on  the  Gospels  of  Mark,  LukOt 
and  John,  are  now  published  for  the  first  time  t  those  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  were  published  in  1786  in  the  collection  of  the  au- 
thor's posthumous  works,  and  were  accompanied  with  suitable 
Lectares  and  Prayers.  Brevity  of  remark,  fervent  piety,  and  inti- 
niate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  characterize  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  four  Gospels.  The  exposition  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
has  frequently  l>een  printed  in  one  volume  8vo.  or  two  volumes 
ISmo. 

131.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew:  among  which 
•TO  introduced  eleven  Lacturea  on  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
on  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Parable  contained  in  the  twantieth  chapter  of  that  Gospel. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Manhall  Hartb,  Rector  of  St  Lu^,in  the 
Island  of  Barbadoa.    London,  1831-4.  8  vola.  ISma 

These  very  useful  lectures  were  originally  preached  to  a  ooogra- 
gation  of  Negroes :  they  are  eminently  characterised  by  simplicity 
of  language,  yet  without  debasing  the  imi>ortance  of  the  luttjecta 
discuswd  by  improper  familiarity  of  expression. 

133.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  By  the  Rev- 
James  Foots,  A.M.  Vol.  L  Glasgow  and  Abetdeen,  1838* 
13mo.  , 

133.  Cornelius  the  Centurion.  pSxpositoiy  Lectares  on  Acts 
X.]  By  F.  A.  KxuxM ACBXB,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Ferguson,  A.M.  Edin- 
bnrgh,  1838.  ISmo.  Also  as  Vol  ZZIL  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibli- 
pal  Cabinet 

134.  Lecturea,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistie  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  the  Romana.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1638. 
8vo. 

135.  Lectares  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. By  Thomas  Chaucsbs,  DJ).  Edinhurgh  and  London, 
1838.  3  vola.  8vo. 

136.  Lectures,  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  tlia 
Romans.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  AJf •  Parte  L II.  London, 
1838.  8vo. 

137.  The  Candidate  for  the  Mmistiy :  a  Coarse  of  Expoaitoiy 
Lectures  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Panl  the  Apostle  to  Timothy.  By 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Pnrnxx,  M.A.    London,  1837.  ISmo. 

These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  to  the  students  of  Cod- 
rington  College  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  of  which  the  author  was 
Principal  from  1830  to  1835.  They  are  plain,  earnest,  and  impres- 
sive. In  1837  Mr.  Pinder  published  a  similar  useful  volume  of  ex- 
pository Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Ck>mmon  Prayer. 

138.  Pulpit  Lecturea  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostlo  to 
Timothy.  By  the  Rev.  Heniy  Roper  Sladi,  LL.B.  London, 
1837.  13mo. 

**  Very  simple  and  plain ;  ably  exposing  Rombh  errors,  and  pow- 
erfully advocating  Protestant  truths.'*  (Christian  BLemembrancer, 
June,  1837,  p.  344.) 

189.  The  ApoatMup  and  Priesthood  of  Christ:  bemg  a  Prac- 
tical Exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  a  Series 
of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Parxt,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of 
Antigua.    London,  1834.  13mo. 

*  130.  The  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant :  a  Series  of  Sermons 
on  the  Sacrificial  and  Mediatorial  Character  of  tho  Savionr,  as  re* 
vealed  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Spencer  Kkox,  M.A.    DabHn  and  London,  1835.  8vo. 

131.  Expository  Lecturea  on  the  General  Epistle  of  James: 
translated  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Jacoh.  Lon- 
don, 1838.  13mo. 

133.  Dinoursea  showing  the  structure  and  nniW  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  order  and  connexion  of  its  ProphecMS.  By  David 
RoBKXTaos.    Glasgow,  1833.  3  vols.  13mo. 

133.  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Sevan  Chaithes, 
dec    By  Joseph  Mxurxn.    London,  1830.  8vo. 

134.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Episttes  to  the  Seven 
Churchea  in  the  Revektinn.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Bluht,  M.A. 
London,  1838. 13mo. 


135.  Lectures  on  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  addmiMad  Co  te 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  By  J.  WAoswomza.  Idle,  182S. 
13mo. 

13ft.  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  and  of  othar  Papta  of  1km 
Gospels.  By  Edward  GBxawxL&,  B.D.  Oxlovd  and  Loado^ 
1834.  6  vols.  8vo. 

A  copious  Review  of  this  '  great  and  learned  Work*  is  given  m 
the  British  Critic^  for  October  1835.  (vol.  xvuL  pp.  357-403.) 

137*.  The  Family  of  Bethany :  [a  series  of  I^ectnres  priod 
pally  on  John  xL].    By  L.  BosrirsT.     Translated  fimm  tte 
French.    Dublin  and  London,  1838,  ISmo. 

138.  Courses  of  Expository  Lectares  on  Luke  XV.  11-33 
viz. 

(1.)  Six  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By 
John  BoTS.  (Sermons  on  Several  Subjects.  VoL  IL)  Dnbli^ 
1708.  8vo. 

(3/)  Discourses  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  on 
the  Woman  countenanced  by  our  Lord  in  the  Hoose  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  By  Benjamin  WAtLiar,  M.A«  London,  1775. 
13mo. 

(SA  The  Prodigal'a  Pilgrimage  bto  a  far  Country  and  ha^  to 
his  father's  House,  in  fourteen  stages.  By  the  Rer.  Tbomai 
Joans.    London,  1831.  13mo. 

(4.)  Lectares  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By  Urn 
Rev.  Henry  Scawen  PtvxpTRB.    London,  1833.  ISma 

(6.)  The  Prodigal ;  or  Youth  admonished  in  a  brief  view  of 
oor  Lord's  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By  John  Twommtow, 
London,  1833. 18mo. 

(6.)  The  Doctrine  of  Repentance  as  set  forth  in  ibe  Gospel  in 
six  Lectures,  and  as  illustrated  in  the  Parable  of  the  Pro^gal 
Son  in  six  LacUuas.  By  Jonathan  Waltojt,  D.D.  Loodoo, 
1833.  ISmo. 
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130.  Thesaurus  Theologioo  Philobgicus :  sive  Sylloge  Diaser* 
tatbnom  ad  selectiora  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!  loca,  a  Theo- 
logts  Protestantibus  in  Germanid  separatim  diversis  temporibna 
conscriptarum,  secundum  ordinem  utrioaque  testamenti  librorum 
digesta :  [operft  et  studio  Godefndi  MBNTUxarii.]  Amstelodsmi, 
1701-3.  3  tomts,  foUo. 

140.  Thesaurus  novus  Theologioo-Philologicus :  sive  Sjlloge 
Dissertationum  Exegeticarum  ad  selectiora  atque  inrignoria  V^ 
teria  atque  Novi  Testamenti  loca,  i  Tbeologis  PnAeatentibos 
maximam  partem  in  dSermania  diversis  temporibna  aepaiatia 
editanun;  nnnc  verd  secundum  librorum  seriem,  capitom,  el 
oommatam  digestarum,  jiuietiBqae  editanun,  ex  mnsao  Tbeodori 
Has£i  et  Conradi  Icxirxi.  Lngdoni  Batavorom,  1783. 3  tonw, 
Iblio. 

These  two  collections  of  Dissertations  comprise  several  hundred 
Xaluable  critical  and  philological  disquisitions  on  difficult  texts  of 
Scripture  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  Germanj  ia 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  in  the  former  pert  of  tbe  cigbtecath 
century.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  bound  uniformly 
with  the  Critlci  Sacri,  to  which  great  work  they  were  designed  as  a 
completion. 

141.  Tlie  Biblical  Cabibxt:  or  Hermeneutical,  ExQgetica^ 
and  Philological  LUmiy.  Vols.  L— XXHL  Edinburgh  nd 
Ltmdon,  1883-89.  small  8vo. 

Thb  work,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  be  of  singnlv 
utility  to  biblical  students :  it  contains  translations  of  the  most 
useful  foreign  works  on  sacred  hermeneutics,  criticism,  and  cxegiH 
sis,  with  such  additions  and  illustrations  by  the  translators  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  with  such  notes  as  may  counteract  any  thing  of  a 
neologian  or  infidel  tendency.  The  following  is  a  sj^nopsis  of  its 
multifarious  contents.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  comprise  a  ^nslaticm  of 
Emesti's  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  with  notes  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Terrot  Vols.  11.  and  IX.^PhilologicaI  Tracts  mustrative 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vis.  1.  Dr.  Pfannkouche  on  the 
Language  of  Palestine  ia  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  i  3. 
Prof.  Planck  on  the  Greek  Diction  of  the  New  Testament ;  S.  Ds. 
Tholuck  on  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testasaents  4» 
Dr.  Beckhaus  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Tropical  Language  ol  the 
New  Testament ;  5.  Prof.  Storr*s  Dissertation  on  the  meaning  of 
the  *<  Kingdom  of  Heaven  {'*  6.  On  the  Parables  of  Christ  s  7.  Oa 
the  word  IIAHPaMA;  8.  Prof.  Heogstenberg  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Isaiah,  chap.  IIL  13.  liii.  Vols.  IIL  and  XVIH. — Prol  Tittmann's 
Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  original  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  M.A  Vols.  V.  and  XIL^Dr.  Tholuck*^ 
Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  Extracts  from 
the  exegetical  woilcs  of  the  Fathers  and  Reformers,  timnslated  fran 
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I  w  witAmA  by  the  lUv.  R.  Itoiaiei.  Voli.  VI.  uid  XX.— Dr.  Tbo» 
)ttck'8  £xpotitioD,  Doctrioal  uid  Philological,  of  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  tnnslated  bj  the  Rey.  R.  MeoEiea.  Vol.  VII. — ^Planck's 
iDtrodoctiou  to  Sacred  Philolofpr  and  Interpretation,  translated  by 
Samuel  H.  Turner,  ao.  Vols.  VIII.  and  XXIII.— Pareau's  Princi- 
ples of  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Patrick 
J'orbes,  D.D.  Vol.  X.— Prof.  Stuart's  Treatise  on  the  Syntax  of 
the  Mew  Testament  Dialect,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Greek  Arti« 
ele.  Vols.  XI.  and  XVIL— RosfnmuUer's  Biblical  Geograph/of 
Central  Asia,  with  a  general  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred 
Geography,  translated  by  the  Rey.  N.  Morren,  A.M.  Vols.  XIII. 
and  XIV.^Prof.  Steiger'k  Expositiop  of  the  Ist  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbaim.  fl  Tols.  Vol.  XV.— Or. 
I>ucke*s  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  John,  translated  by 
Tborleif  Gudmundson  Repp.  Vols.  XVI.  and  XIX.— Prof.  Um* 
bieit*s  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  Notes,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  M.A.  Vol.  XXII.— Prof.  Rosen- 
tnuUer's  Historical  and  Philosophical  Treatise  of  Biblical  Mineralo* 
gy  and  Botany,  translated  by  T.  G.  Repp. 

142.  De  Joannes  ChristologiB  Indole  PaulinsB  comparata  Com- 
mentatio.    Scripait  0.  L.  W.  Gbixx.    Lipsise,  1833.  8vo. 

143.  De  Biblicd  Notione  ZOHX  AlfiNIOr.  Scripnt  J.  £.  R. 
Kaxuftxr.    Dnsds,  1838.  8vo. 

144.  Friderici  MuxTXBi.  [Episcopi  SelandisB]  Symbolsa  Inter- 
pretationem  Novi  Testamenti  e  Marmortbas,  Namia,  Lapidibaaqne 
Cslatis,  maxime  Gnsda.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  **  Miscellanea 
Hufirienaia  Theologtci  et  Philologici  Argumeoti."  Hafbis,  1816- 
34.  8  tomia  8vo. 

Twenty-three  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  here  illustrated 
Irom  ancient  marbles,  coins,  &e.  Some  examples  of  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  these  remains  of  antiquity,  as  collateral  testimonies  to 
the  credibility  of  the  Sacred  Writers  and  also  as  a  source  of  Inter- 
pretation, will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  88-92  and  350,  351. 

145.  Prophecy,  Types*  u>d  BiUraclea,  the  great  Bulwarks  of 
Chriatianity :  or,  a  CritiMl  Examination  and  Demonatration  of 
■ome  of  the  Evidences*  by  which  the  Christian  Faith  is  supported. 
By  Uie  Rev.  Edward  Thoxpsoit,  MA.    London,  1838.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  truly  valuable  work  is  to  add  to  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  demonstrations  of  its  Divine  Origin  from  the  fulfilment 
of  Prophecy,  the  close  adaptation  of  Typea  to  their  Anti^pes,  and 
the  reality  of  Miracles.  The  work  is  therefore  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts — ^Prophecy,  Types,  and  Miracles ;  each  of  which  has 
received  a  separate  consideration.  Under  the  first  head  fProphecy) 
the  author  has  selected  the  most  eminent  of  those  wbico  relate  to 
the  Messiah :  these  he  has  placed  in  Joxta-position  with  their  ful- 
filment, with  the  requisite  explanations.  The  most  remarkable 
facts  also  in  the  biblical  narratives,  which  ancient  and  modem  di- 
vines have  accounted  to  be  typical  of  the  Messiah,  have  also  been 
brought  out  into  antitypical  detail ;  and,  as  a  summary  to  the  whole, 
the  veracity  of  the  miracles  has  been  established  by  external  and 
internal  circumstances. 

146.  Doctrina  Pauli  Apostoli  de  vi  mortis  Cfariati  satisfiutoiuL 
8eripsit,  L.  F.  C.  Tiscbxvookv.    Lipais,  1837. 8vo. 
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While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  Rev.  Robert 
WHirroxD,  M.A.,  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  Concordance  to  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  on  the  basis  of  Tromm*s  Concordance  to  the  Sep* 
tuagint  and  of  Schmidt's  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  but 
with  sudi  impfovementa  and  correctiona  as  to  constitute  it  a  new 
work.  The  work,  thus  announced,  will  form  a  complete  and  eom<- 
prehensive  Concordance,  or  Index,  to  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  the  Apo* 
crypha,  embracing  not  only  the  Version  of  the  Seventy,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Oxford  Text  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  with  all  notice- 
able variations  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  editions,  but  the 
Fragments  extant  of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  collected,  after  Mont- 
faucon,  by  Bahrdt.  This  concordance,  the  editor  expecta,  will  be 
comprised  in  one  volume  imperial  octavo. 

Page  163.  eoL  1.    After  the  last  Une,  tM 

4.  The  Eng&hman^s  Greek  Concordance  to  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment :  being  an  Attempt  at  a  verbal  connexion  between  the  Greek 
and  the  English  Texts.  [Edited  by  George  T.  Wiubax.]  Lon- 
&n,  1839.  royal  8vo. 

This  concordance  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Erasmus 
Schmidt :  the  preface  of  the  editor  states  that  it  contains  six  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  examples  which  Schmidt  bad  omitted,  besides 
correcting  a  still  greater  number  of  errata.  '  The  Englishman's 
Greek  Concordance*  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  every  word 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament  Immediately  after  each  Greek  word 
follows  the  series  of  passages  in  which  it  occurs :  these  are  given 
fai  quotations  from  the  authorized  English  translation.  Throughout 
each  series,  italic  lettws  are  used  to  mark  the  word  or  words  which 
correspond  to  the  Greek  word  under  consideration.  The  citations 
Vol.  II.  4Q- 


ate  snJBIdeatly  fun  to  enable  any  one  nodctately  acquamted  wHl 
the  English  Testament  to  recall  the  context.  The  object  of  tfat 
work  is  to  endeavour  to  lead  the  mind  to  deduce  the  meaning  and 
definition  of  words  from  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  divinely  in* 
spired  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Pflge  153.  coZ.  2.    After  line  %i»  add 

2.  Conoordantitb  BibUorutt  fiacroram  Vulgate  Editionis,  sA 
recognitionem  jueau  Sixti  V.  Pontif.  Max.  Biblib  sdfaibitsaB; 
reoensitn  atque  emendatse,  so  plusquam  viginti  quinqoe  millibus 
versicuUs  aucte,  insnper  et  notis  historicis,  geograpbicis,  chrooi* 
cia  locupletats,  cura  et  studio  F.  P.  Dutripoit,  Theologi  et  Pro* 
fessoris.    Parisiis,  1838. 

This  is  the  latest  as  it  is  the  most  complete  edition  of  the  Con* 
cordances  hitherto  published  for  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  typogra{fliy 
which  ever  issued  from  the  Parbian  press. 

▲BBXirDA   TO  TBI   TBXATISSS  OH  BIBUCAL  AVTXHUITIXSt 

Page  l^l.  coin.  After  the  katHtie,  add 

1.  Ceremonies,  CustomSi  Kites,  and  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  in- 
terspersed with  Gleanings  from  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonish 
Talmud,  and  the  Targnms,  Maimonidee,  Abarbanel,  Zofaar,'  Aben- 
Ezra,  Oral  Law,  &c  dec  By  Hyam  Isaacs.  London  [1835.3 
8vo. 

2.  A  Geography  of  the  Bible,  compiled  by  J.  W.  and  J.  A« 
Alxxanozb.    Philadelphia, '1830.  l2mo. 

3.  Sacred  Geography :  or,  a  Historical  and  Descriptive  Diction* 
ary  of  every  Place  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  By  Williani 
Sixx.    Edinburgh  1834.  12mo. 

4.  Abstract  of  Biblical  Geography.  By  M.  L.  R.  Psbbikx, 
D.D.    Auburn  [New  York],  1835.  8vo. 

6.  Description  de  la  Terre  Sainte  par  Andieas  Bbsv^  public 
k  Bale  en  1834.  Traduction  Fran^paise,  revue  ct  augment^  pol 
F.  de  Roogemont    Neuchatel,  1837.  12mo. 

A  carefully-written  manual  of  sacred  geography,  ftom  whieh  the 
author  of  the  present  work  has  derived  many  corrections  and  sem* 
additions. 

6.  The  Biblical  Geography  of  Central  Asia ;  with  a  general 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Geography,  including  the  an- 
tediluvian period.  By  E.  F.  0.  RossvmOllkb,  D.D.  Tranih 
latcd  from  Uie  German,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Morbbiv,  A.M. 
Edinburgh,  1836-37.  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  forming  Vohk  XI.  and 
XVn.  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 

7.  The  Scripture  Gazetteer:  a  Geographical,  Historical  and 
Statistical  Account  of  tho  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Countries,  Pro- 
vinces, Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  dec  dec  mentioned  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testamenta,  their  ancient  History,  native  productions^ 
and  Present  State.  By  William  Fmmiko,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
1888.  2  vols,  royal  Svo. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  Epistles 
according  to  Gresweirs  arrangement,  historically  and  geographi- 
cally delineated  by  R.  Mixpbisb  ;  and  accompanied  widi  an  ex- 
planatoiy  volume  in  8vo.  London,  1837.  *  The  size  of  the  chait 
IS  five  feet  by  four  feet  eight  inches. 

This  map  is  executed  in  the  same  style  of  elegance  and  with  tht 
same  accuracy  as  Mr.  Mimpriss's  map  for  illustrating  the  ^pel 
history.  It  deserves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive,  a 
patronage  not  inferior  to  that,  which  has  been  deservedly  bestowed 
upon  his  first  map. 

9.  Bible  Quadrupeds:  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animak 
mentioned  in  Scripture.    By  8.  Wiliiamb.     London,  1887 
12mo. 

10.  On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients.  By  Charles  Hayciibtv 
Esq.  F.ILS.    London,  [1836.]  4to.  m 

This  is  an  instructive  £ssay  on  the  History  of  the  Spikenard,  oi^ 
the  uses  to  wbicb  that  precious  perfume  was  applied,  and  on  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  anciently  held.     It  was  never  pub-* 
lished. 

11.  Esprit  de  la  Legislation  MosaTqne.  Par  J.  E.  CsuLUiBBf' 
fils.    Geneve  et  Paris,  1837.  2  tomes  8vo. 

This  work  is  founded  on  the  Commentaries  of  Mscnael^S)  to 
whose  accommodating  interpretations  of  the  laws  of  Moses  M,  Cel- 
l^rie  has  sometimes  deferred  too  much. 

12.  Kranoio  (J.  Th.  K.)  De  Anno  Hebneorum  Jubilaoi 
Commentatio  Theologies.    Gottingse,  1838.  4to. 

13.  VToLnii  (G.)  De  Anno  Hebrsonim  Jubils  Commentatia 
Thpologica,  pnemio  regio  oraata.    Gottings,  1838.  4to. 

14.  Notiones  Veterum  Ebrsonim  de  rebus  post  mortem  (utnii^ 
scriptis  Veteris  Testamenti  comprobatas :  anctore  Friderico  Carolo 
MxiBR.    Jena,  1 S32.  8vo. 

15.  Ueber  die  .Mustk  der  alien  BMSnet :  von  Angnst  Fiiidilch 
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FnitTSB.    [On  the  Miuic  of  the  andoit  Hebrawi  bf  AogiMtai 
Friedrich  Pfisiffer.J    Erlangen,  1779.  8vo. 

A  tnoflation  of  this  curious  trettite,  with  notes  by  the  tmnslft- 
<or»  Mr.  O.  A,  Taylor,  ii  given  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Andover 
Biblical  Repository,  pp.  140-172.  and  357-411. 

16.  Medica  Sacim :  or  Short  Ezpoaitions  of  the  more  important 
DiaeMce  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writing!.  By  Thomas  Soaf- 
viB,  MJ3L    London,  1834. 8vo. 


4nBairDA  to  tux    XXSCSlLAKaOUi     ILLUSTBATIOirR   or   SCBIF- 
TUHX,  VHOX   T0TA0X8  AVU  TRATSLS  IH  TBS  SA8T,  AVD  ROX 

OTHXH  aouBcxa. 

Page  162.  coL  2.    After  the  last  Une,  add 

1.  Landscape  Diiistrationfl  of  the  Bible,  consisting  of  Yiewa  of 
^  moat  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Tea- 
taments.  From  Original  Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot  [by  the  moat 
eminent  modem  traveliers,  British  and  Foreign],  engraved  by  W. 
and  E.  Fncnair :  with  descriptions  by  the  Rev.  Thomaa  HartweU 
0OBBK,  B.D.  London,  1836.  2  vols.  8vo.,  4to.,  or  large  folio, 
with  proof*engravings  on  India  paper. 

Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  principal  scenes  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  are  delineated  in  these  volumes  with  equal  fidelity  and 
beauty:  the  descriptions  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  manuscript 
communicatlous  of  many  of  the  travellers  by  whom  the  views  were 
sketched,  (all  whose  names  are  specified  in  the  work),  and  from 
other  authentic  sources,  which  are  indicated  at  the  close  of  each 
description.  These  Landscape  Illustrations  were  sutnequently 
printed  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  books  and  chapters  of  Scripture, 
in  three  volumes  ovo.  intitled  **  The  Biblical  Keepsake."  London, 
1835-37. 

8.  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  Aria  Minor,  dbc.,  illoatratad  in  a  8^ 
lies  of  Views,  drawn  from  natore,  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  William 
Poraer,  and  others.  With  deacriptiona  by  John  Cabbe,  Esq. 
London,  1838. 3  vols.  4to. 

The  views  delineated  in  this  work  are  for  the  roost  part  different 
from  those  in  the  "  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible."  They 
are  beautifully  executed,  and  the  descriptions  are  well  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Carne,  whose  residence  in  the  East  some  years  since  fitted  him 
fat  such  an  undertaking. 

17.  Scripture  lUustntiona:  being  a  Series  of  Engravinga  on 
ateel  and  wood,  illustrative  of  the  Geography  and  Topography  of 
the  Bible.  With  Explanations  and  Remarka  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Lk  Tbobx,  ma.    London,  1838.  4to. 

18.  Eastern  Manners  illustrative  of  the  Old  Testament  History. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jaxixsov.  Edinburgh,  1836-^.  8  vojs. 
18mo. 

19.  The  Oriental  Key  to  the  Sacred  Scripturea,  as  they  are  il- 
luatnlad  by  the  existing  Ritea,  Usagea,  and  Domestic  Mannara  of 
Eastern  Nations.    By  M.  de  Cobbxtt.    London,  1837.  18mo. 

20.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  connexion  between  Scienee  and 
Revealed  Religion,  delivered  in  Rome  by  Nicholas  Wisxxab, 
D.D.  London,  1836.  2  vols.  8vo.  Reprinted  at  New  York,  1837, 
in  one  volume  8vo.    • 

This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  as  well  as  aseful  works 
which  learning  and  ingenuity  have  produced,  for  confirming  the 
truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  lectures  were  first  delivers,  as 
a  course  introductory  to  the  study  of  theology,  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  to 
the  pupils  in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  ministers  of  the  Romish  Communion  in  Enffland.  In 
1835,  they  were  repeated  to  a  large  and  attentive  auditory,  and 
again  at  London  in  1836.  **  We  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable 
and  interesting  addition  to  the  cumulative  department  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences. . . .  The  book  is  executed  m  a  fair  and  catholic 
spirit  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  author  would  be  care- 
ful to  render  this  work  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  reputation 
Vf  his  own  system  to  the  disparagement  of  others:  but  it  is  mtify- 
ing  in  this  instance  to  be  able  to  acquit  him  of  such  aoesign.'* 
(Congregational  Magazine,  March,  1838,  pp.  167.  176.) 

21.  lUostrations  of  the  Holy  Scripturea,  derived  principally  from 
the  ManneiB,  Castoma,  Antiquities,  Traditiona,  and  Forma  of 
Speech,  Rites,  Climate,  Works  of  Art,  and  Literature,  of  the 
Eastern  Nations ;  embodying  all  that  ia  valaable  in  the  Worka  of 
Roberts,  Harmer,  Burder,  Paxton,  Chandler,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated Oriental  Travellen;  embracing  also  the  Subject  of  the  Fnl- 
filment  of  Prophecy,  as  exhibited  fay  Keith  and  others.  With 
Descriptions  of  the  Present  State  of  Countries  and  Places  men- 
tioned in  the  Sacred  Writings,  illustrated  by  numerous  Landscape 
Engravings,  from  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
George  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  tfie 
New  York  City  Universi^.  BratUeboro'  [Vermont],  1836.  Im- 
perial 8vo. 

This  volume  is  avowedly  compiled  from  the  works  of  forty-six 


authon,  British  and  foreign  (but  prioeipally  Britiih).  Tlie  etrlkt 
travellers,  whose  works  were  first  applied  by  the  Rev.  Thoi.  Htf. 
mer  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  more  recat 
researches  of  Buckingham,  Burekhardt,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Chateau. 
briand,  Jowett,  De  Lamartine,  Moner,  Niebnhr,  Porter,  Rkb,  Ro. 
berts.  Smith,  and  Dwight,  Sectzen,  Volney,  and  othen ,  have  all 
furnished  materials  for  Mr.  Bosh's  rolume.  To  Mr.  Roberts'i  Ori. 
ental  Illustrations  (page  162.  No.  14.  siipm),  ind  to  the  «Laal. 
scape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible**  (ttrpro.  No.  1.),  Mr.  Bosh  hii 
expressed  himself  more  especially  indebted.  By  for  the  pester 
part  of  Mr.  It's  admirable  work,  as  well  as  of  the  engnvio^  and 
desgiiptions  of  the  **  Landscape  lUnstrations,'*  are  inegrponted  ia 
this  volume,  which  is  neatly  executed.  The  texts  illustrated  tie 
printed  in  larger  type  than  the  Illustrations,  which  are  dbposcd  k 
the  order  of  the  books,  chapters,  and  veraes  of  Scripture. 

22.  Holy  Scripture  verified:  or,  the  Divine  Authority  of  lbs 
Bible  confirmed  by  an  Appeal  to  Facts  of  Science,  History,  nd 
Human  Consdouaneas.  By  George  Rkoforo,  D.D.  LLO. 
London,  1837.  8vo. 

«  This  work  is  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which,  if  there  be  tiuoti 
that,  under  various  shapes,  have  repeatedly  been  discassed. . . . 
there  is  likewise  a  body  of  evidence,  which  has  rarely,  if  era, 
been  applied  to  the  inquiry.  The  plan  and  design  of  the  lectaies 
are  good  i  and  the  points  of  view,  in  which  the  truth  of  Holy  Scrip* 
ture  is  exhibited,  are  numerous  and  very  complete.'*  (Charch  of 
England  Quarteriy  Review,  July,  1838.  p.  3dO.) 

23.  Rationalism  and  Revelation:  or,  the  Testimony  of  Mon^ 
Philosophy,  the  System  of  Nature,  and  the  Constitution  of  Hsi^ 
to  the  Truth  of  the  Doctrines  of  Scriptare,  in  eight  DinooiM 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  being  the  HqIksb 
Lecture  for  the  year  1837.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Paxeissot, 
B.D.    London,  1838.  8vo. 

This  original  and  important  volume  contains  an  able  ▼iewof  the 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  furnished  by  ethical  philoso- 
phy, the  intellectual  powers,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  body,  tha 
relation  of  men  to  external  things,  the  relation  of  men  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  relation  of  man  to  himself. 

34.  lUostrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt 
By  W.  C.  Tatlok,  LL.D.    London,  1838.  8vo. 

In  the  Hxth  edition  of  this  **  Introduction  to  the  CritiesI  Study  of 
the  Scriptures,**  published  in  1828,  Egyptian  antiquities  were  for 
Wktfint  time  (at  least  in  this  country)  applied  to  the  eolhteral  C90« 
firmation  and  illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Sioee  that  dkfe, 
great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  interesting  branch  of  anbco- 
logy  by  the  magnificent  publications  of  Signor  Rosellini,atTurio,iDd 
of  M.  M.  Champollion  and  Cailliaud,  at  I^ris.  By  the  ditigeat  ftody 
of  their  labours.  Dr.  Taylor  (whose  work  was  published  irbile  this 
sheet  was  passing  through  the  press  >  has  considerably  extended  this 
mode  of  demonstrating  the  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  writen, 
by  means  of  the  new  and  undesigned  confirmations  of  their  sana- 
tives,  furnished  by  the  remains  of  Egyptfain  art.  Nearly  three  him- 
dred  texts  of  Scripture  are  more  or  less  explained  ia  this  elegaotly 
executed  volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  curious  and  interestio^ 
A  portion  of  Dr.  T.*s  work  was  published  in  the  ably-coodocted 
journal,  **  The  Athenseum**,  in  which  his  researehes  excited  mud 
and  deserved  attention.  It  is  now  corrected  and  enlarged,  aod  ii 
illustrated  with  one  hundred  well-executed  engravings  on  woodi 
and  it  oflen  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  library  of  every  Bihlical 
Student 

\*  In  the  Saturday  Magazine  for  the  years  1837  and  1838  then 
are  several  interesting  illustrations  of  Scripture  from  the  remaioi 
of  Egyptian  antk]uityi  but  the  most  complete  view  of  those  i^ 
liques  of  ages  long  since  past  (in  which  are  numerous  eloeidalioss 
of^  Scripture)  will  be  found  in  the*«MaBnera  and  Customs  of  thi 
Aneieot  Egyptians."  By  J.  6.  Wilkinson,  Esq.^  London,  1837,  la 
3  vols.  Svo. 


▲nOXHSl  TO   THI    TmiATISBS   OTt  THS   OXXIALOOIBS  XI^ 

TioHin  IK  THB  scxipnrnxs. 
P^ge  163.  coiL  1.    Las< /uw  M  18.  add 

9.  An  arrangement  of  the  Genealogies  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  Apociypha,  to  which  are  added,  from  the  same  aothoritiei,  a 
Selection  of  Single  Namea  and  Chronological  Tables  of  the  Kjngf 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria :  with  Notea,  critical,  phiWogKa^ 
and  explanatory,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Bc» 
xixoTOX,  M.A.    London,  1836. 8  vols.  4to. 

This  very  elaborate  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  The 
first  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  I 
the  second,  a  collection  of  single  names  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Apocrypha,  independently  of  those  meotiooed  is  toe 
genealogical  Ubles)  and  the  third,  genealogical  tables  of  the  lungi 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  vbois 
is  illustrated  by  copisus  notes,  critical,  philological,  sod  ^^V'^'C 
tory,  which  are  the  result  of  long  and  latrarious  study ;  sod  vbicA 
materially  elucidate  many  verbal  aod  chroooF  gical  difScultiei. 
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10.  The  Oenealogies  recorded  in  the  Secred  Scriptares,  accord- 
tni;  to  ereiy  Family  end  Tribe,  with  the  Line  of  oar  Saviour  Jesna 
Chriat  obaerved,  from  Adam  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  [containing 
forty-<ix  engraved  Tahlea,  with  illuatratiTe  letter-press.]  By  John 
Payne  Mobhib.    [Dublin  and  London],  1837.  small  folio. 

This  volume  consists  of  forty  very  neatly  engraved  plates,  with 
illustrative  letter-press.  It  is  a  very  considerable  improvement 
vpon  the  genealogical  tables  published  by  Speed,  and  which  are 
now  very  rareW  to  be  met  with.  A  copious  catalogue  of  names 
occurring  in  the  Bible  terminates  the  volume. 

1 1 .  Reflections  on  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeeus 
Christ,  as  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Luke.  By  David 
BsvHAM.    London,  1836.  4to. 

12.  A  Chart  of  the  Lineal  Descent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  WUIiam  WHirrosr,  Jonr.   Dublin,  1836.  [single  sheet]  folio. 


ADDXITDA  TO  TBI  TBXATI8X8   OSf  SACBSU   CHBOVOLOOT. 

Page  164.  ooL  1.    After  lint  41.  add 

16.  A  Concise  System  of  Hebrew  Chronology,  in  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  Text  By  James  MAcrAULAirs.  Perth,  1835. 
8vo. 

17.  The  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  Connexion 
with  Profane  History.    By  George  Skxvx.    Edinburgh,  1836. 

18.  Dissertations  on  the  Dumtion  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry, 
and  the  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel  Records:  with 
a  descriptive  Survey  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  By  Lant 
Carpzitteb,  LL.D.    Bristol  and  London,  1836.  8vo. 

19.  The  Fulness  of  the  Times :  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Gireek  Text  of  the  Seventy ;  showing  that  it  rests 
on  the  Basis  of  exact  Science,  and  comprehending  various  Parallel 
Streams  of  Time,  arranged  in  great  periods  of  Jubilees  and  astro- 
nomical Cycles,  which  connect  the  eras  of  History  and  Prophecy 
with  the  remotest  antediluvian  ages,  and  demonstrate  the  Divine 
Origin  of  ihe  Christian  Dispensation And  contauiing  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  year  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  wherein  the  period  of 
iie  death  of  Herod  is  fixed  by  an  Original  Lunar  Eclipse.  By 
William  Cubikshaxx,  Esq.    London,  1836.  8va 

19*.  A  Supplementary  Dissertation  on  the  Sacred  Chronology : 
comprehending  a  Review  of  the  Controversy  as  to  the  date  of  Uie 
Nativity  of  Christ ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Chronology  of  Josephus ; 
and  further  Elucidations  of  the  Scientific  arrangement  of  the  times 
of  the  Church  and  the  World.  Being  Part  U.  of  the  Fulness  of 
the  Times.    By  William  CuBixroHAXx,  Esq.    London,  1836. 

8vo. 

20.  A  Synopds  of  Chronology  from  the  era  of  Creation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint,  to  the  year  1837,  with  a  discourse  on 
the  Astronomical  Principles  of  the  Scriptural  Times,  showing  that 
they  comprehend  a  complete  harmony  of  deeply  scientific  order 
and  arrangement,  demonstrating  their  exact  truth,  and  evincing 
that  their  Author  b  the  Omniscient  Creator.  By  William  Cuk- 
iHOHAXXy  Esq.     London,  1837.  8vo. 

In  the  two  last-mentioned  elaborate  works,  which  it  is  impMsi- 
ble  to  analyse  in  the  space  necessarily  allotted  to  a  bibliographical 
notice,  the  learned  author  has  satisfactorily  established  the  supe- 
riority of  the  longer  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  over  that  founded 
on  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  Text  The  Chronological  Tables  are  the 
result  of  great  labour  and  minute  calculation. 

81.  The  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  Chronologies  tried  by  the 
Test  of  their  internal  scientifie  Evidenee ;  with  a  Table  firom  the 


G^eation  to  the  Accession  of  Uzziah,  anno  b.  c.  1810,  showing 
their  Jubilsaii  differences  at  each  date,  alsc-  on  the  great  penods 
which  terminate  «nd  mark  the  year  1838  as  the  poirt  of  time  that 
sums  up  and  concentrates,  as  in  a  focus,  the  Chronology  of  all 
past  ages,  and  appears  likewise  to  show  the  approach  of  the  end. 
By  William  CuiriireHAXE,  Esq.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1838 
8vo. 
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27.  Judaica:  sea  Veterum  Scriptorum  Profiinorum  de  Rebus 
Jndaicis  Fragmenta.  Collegit  Fridericus  Carolus  Mxixb.  Jena, 
1832.  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  compilation  from  nineteen  classic  au* 
thors  (Greek  snd  Roman),  including  the  Jewish  writers,  Philo  and 
Josephus,  relative  to  the  history,  &c.  of  the  Jews.  The  text  is 
printed  from  the  best  editions  with  a  few  explanstory  notes,  where 
they  are  necessary,  and  with  marginal  notes  indicating  the  subjects 
discussed  by  the  authors  of  the  several  extracts. 

28.  Origines  BiblicsB ;  or.  Researches  on  Primsval  Histoiy.  By 
Charles  Tibtone  Bbkx.    Vol.  I.    London,  1834. 8vo. 

This  treatise  is  written  with  much  seriousness  and  ability.  But 
the  author's  syst^n  is  altogether  subversive  of  the  established  no- 
tions of  early  and  indeed  of  later  scriptural  geoj^raphy.  For  an 
analysis  of  this  work  and  a  confutation  of  the  author's  theory,  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  IIL  pn. 
498-618. 

29.  Historia  Populi  Judaic!  Biblica  usque  ad  oecupationem  Pa- 
IsMtiiUB,  ad  Relationes  peregrinas  examinata  et  dige^  Auctore 
Christ  Thoniing  Enoxlstoft.    Havnite,  1832. 8vo. 

30.  Specimen  Historico-Theologicum,  quo  continetur  Historia 
conditionis  Judcorum  religiose  et  moralis,  inde  ab  exsilio  Babylo- 
nico  usque  ad  tempore  Jesu  Christi  immutata.  Scripsit  Corne- 
lius Boon.    Gronings,  1834.  8vOi 

31.  A  new  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  with  answers  to 
most  of  ftiB  controverted  questions,  dissertations  upon  the  most 
remarkable  passages,  and  a  Connection  of  Profane  History  all 
along.  By  Thomas  Stacrhouse,  A.M.  London,  1762.  2  vols, 
folio.  A  new  Edition  by  the  Rt  Rev.  George  Gleig,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1817.  3  vols.  4to.  Also  by  Daniel  Dewar,  D.D.  Glasgow 
and  London,  1836.    In  one  large  volume  royal  8vo. 

This  work  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  utility  and 
the  variety  of  valuable  illustration  which  the  author  brought  toge- 
ther from  every  accessible  source.  It  having  become  extremely 
scarce,  Bp.  Gleig,  iu  1 817,  published  a  new  edition,  with  important 
corrections,  and  several  valuable  dissertations,  which  greatly  tend- 
ed to  increase  its  utility.  Bp.  G.'s  edition  also  having  long  been 
out  of  print,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewar  brought  out  a  new  edition  in  1836, 
closely  but  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns,  in  royal  8vo.  { 
with  an  introduction,  notes,  supplementary  dissertations,  and  as 
index.  In  these  notes  and  dissertations  he  has  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  the  researches  of  the  most  distinguished  modem  biblical 
scholars  and  critics.  The  Glasgow  edition  is  very  neatly  printed, 
and  is  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans. 

32.  Scripture  Biography.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson  Etavs, 
M.A.     London,  1834-35.  2  vols.  12mo. 

33.  Scripture  Biography ;  comprehending  all  the  Names  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    By  Esther  Coflxt 
London,  1835. 8vo. 
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